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SATURDAY, JANUARY 3, 1874. 


To Advertisers. —In consequence of the pressure upon 
our space, we hove been compelled to postpone the 
inst rtion of severed pages of advertisements. 


LITERATURE. 

Personal Recollections from Early Life to Old 
Aye of Mary Somerville, with Selections 
from her Correspondence. By her daugh¬ 
ter, Martha Somerville. (Murray, 1873.) 

The announcement which the telegraph 
brought to us little more than a year ago 
that Mrs. Somerville had just died at Naples, 
probably startled the majority of readers, 
rather by showing that her life had lasted so 
long than that it had finally closed. The lady 
to whom Scott and Blair, Lafayette and Arago 
were familiar friends, and to whom Sydney 
Smith had pointed as evidence that it was not 
always (as “Noodledom” asserted) “amis- 
foriune for a woman to be spoken of,” seemed 
to belong, not so much to the last, as to the 
penultimate generation. To a few individuals 
only those simple words of intelligence which 
flashed across Europe brought the pang of a 
living loss ; the signal of the departure from 
the world of one whose presence in it 
bad been what a spire is in a landscape. 
The book which has now appeared will, 
however, bring back vividly to many who 
are old enough to recall the intellectual cir¬ 
cles of London a quarter of a century ago, 
and to others who have more recently min¬ 
gled in those of Italy, the slender and fra¬ 
gile feuiiuine form which, wherever it was 
seen, held a place of honour, and about which 
there hung always a curious sense of semi- 
mystery, such as might have belonged to some 
childlike Mozart with his gift of melody, or 
to a gentle little linnet believed to take an 
eagle’s swoop round the sky' every morning, 
and . then come back to its cage and peck 
hemp-seed like the rest of its kind. 

When Byron wished to turn his wife to 
ridicule, he thought no sarcasm so cutting as 
to observe that 

“ Her wit—for she had wit—was Attic all; 

Her favourite science was the Mathematical.” 

The bare idea of a woman knowing algebra, 
or taking pleasure in a fine demonstration of 
geometry, seemed necessarily to prove her an 
icicle and a pedant; and to the same gene¬ 
ration, the notion that Mrs. Somerville could 
both translate La Place and behave in company 
as a rational and well-bred lady seems always 
to have offered a paradox on which the minds 
of her contemporaries expatiated with weari¬ 
some surprise and somewhat impertinent 
approval. In truth, as all who read her 
‘ Recollections ’ will see, there never was any¬ 
thin? simpler than her life and characterfrom 
beginning to end, nor anything further from a 
mystery than the fact that the ardent young 
girl, inspired with wholesome thirst for know¬ 
ledge and with unusual faculties for sustained 
and consecutive thought, should developinto a 
woman full of gentle dignity and animation, 
loving order and grace in everything around 
her, and lifted so far above pettiness or 
vanity that such things were practically hid 
beneath her horizon. The wonder would 


have been if the child who rambled about the 
“Links” of Burntisland, pondering on every 
flower and shell, and who lay awake at night 
rehearsing to herself the first six books of 
Euclid, had proved, after all, a vulgar' woman; 
or had united elevated mental pursuits with 
sordid domestic habits. Some of her critics 
indeed, it would seem, were so impatient at 
her nnaocountable simplicity and good breed¬ 
ing, that one, at the time of her death, 
thought fit to describe her as “ common¬ 
place.” Miss Cornelia Blimber’s erudite allu¬ 
sions to Cicero, or perhaps a more frequent 
reference to Logarithms and the Solar System, 
would no doubt, in this writer’s opinion, have 
been a vast improvement on Mrs. Somer¬ 
ville’s style of conversation. 

The story of her long and rich life of 
ninety-two years may yet bo very shortly 
told. Born at Jedburgh in Dec. 1780, the 
daughter of the gallant old admiral, Sir 
William Fairfax, to whom the nation was 
mainly indebted for the victory of Camper- 
down, Mary Fairfax spent her youth, as she 
says herself, “ like a wild thing,” among the 
rocks and sands round her mother’s home 
in Burntisland on the Frith of Forth. Her 
formal education consisted in a year spent 
at the establishment of the Misses Primrose 
of Musselburgh, who braced up the straight 
and healthy girl in a hideous sort of portable 
pillory-, and gave her daily a page of John¬ 
son’s Dictionary for her mental instruction. 
Later on she acquired the arts of sewing a 
shirt and a sampler, and received elaborate 
instructions in cookery at a confectioner’s 
shop. Music and dancing were graciously 
added to this extensive curriculum in later 
years. As for such trifles as history, geo¬ 
graphy', physics and mathematics, they were, 
as she piteously remarks, “ not for me ; ” and 
only by circuitous and occult paths did she 
climb step by step up the steeps of science. 

“ Not a handheld out to help me,” she says, 

“ I was often very sad and lonely.” But if it 
be true that “ stolen waters are sweetest,” 
those drops of knowledge with which the 
young girl at last managed to allay her thirst 
were, doubtless, all the more precious in that 
they had not gushed from the shallow foun¬ 
tain of a fashionable governess’s lectures; and 
the sacred appetite itself, instead of being 
appeased by satiety, remained in all its early 
strength to the very end of her days. That 
great charm which enchants life, the per¬ 
petual desire for knowledge, never failed 
her, nor ceased to surround her in the eyes 
of others with that special interest which 
few have learned to analyse, but which 
undoubtedly comes of the consciousness that 
the mind with which we converse is still 
growing like a tree, not planed and sawn 
across like a mast. Not vainly did the old 
Greeks honour their sage for “ growing old, 
learning something every day,” for it is one 
of the truest signs of sagehood so to do ; 
and the woman who learned Quaternions 
at ninety was perhaps more worthy of re¬ 
spect on that account than because she wrote 
the ‘Mechanism of the Heavens ’ just half a 
century before. 

After a few years, alternated between her 
home in Burntisland and brief gay visits to 
Edinburgh society, where the “Bose of Jed¬ 
burgh” was ever a welcome guest, Mary 
Fairfax took a bold step, and married her 


relative, Samuel Greig, Commissioner of the 
Russian Navy, and afterwards Russian Con¬ 
sul for Britaiu. Why she married this man, 
who was to the last degree harsh, stern, and 
unsympathising, and why he, who was to. 
tally incapable of appreciating any of the 
higher qualities of woman, lighted upon the 
very ablest young girl in the world, is one 
of those mysteries which must be left to 
swell the list of inscrutable matrimonial 
problems. Probably good Lady Fairfax held 
the creed then well-nigh universal, that a 
young lady commits unpardonable imper¬ 
tinence if she reject the proposals of “an 
honest man” of suitable worldly condition; 
and that no less tremendous doom than being 
“ left to wither upon the cold bank there,” is 
the legitimate retribution for entertaining 
the heresy that Love is no less needful to 
sanctify Marriage than Marriage to sanc¬ 
tify Love. Any way, Mary Fairfax wedded 
Samuel Greig, and was brought by him into 
bis gloomy and miserable bachelor’s home in 
London, wherein (albeit a ritdi man, making 
nearly £10,000 a year) he thought fit to 
lodge her during all their married life. Mr. 
Greig never forgave Sir William and Lady 
Fairfax for insisting that, at least, their 
daughter should live in England and not 
in Russia, and revenged himself by keeping 
her much apart from her family and from 
nearly all his own friends. It is piteous to 
read that, being tempted by her affectionate 
heart to spend tlie only £20 she possessed 
on a picture of her father, she was allowed 
actually to suffer from cold till her brother- 
in-law, Sir Alexis Greig, gave her some furs, 
which were “ very welcome albeit, poor 
young thing ! she only wore them on her 
dreary, solitary rounds of the London square 
to which she had a key. On Sundays there 
was the nearest church to attend alone; but 
beyond this, the beautiful and gifted young 
wife had little to interest her, except now 
and then acting as chaperone at the opera to 
Countess Catherine Woronzow (afterwards 
Countess of Pembroke), and visiting tlie ill- 
fated family of the Bonars at the villa since 
occupied by Napoleon III. at Cliislehurst. 
After three years this marriage, which has 
been so absurdly described as the origin of 
Mrs. Somerville’s scientific pursuits, was 
dissolved by death; Mr. Greig, we believe, 
expressing at the last his consciousness that 
his widow would have but little reason to 
regret his memory. She brought back, how¬ 
ever, to her old home in Burntisland, a child 
who was destined to become a true source 
of happiness to her during her later years. 
Woronzow Greig, who alone survived of her 
two boys, grew up to manhood and lived til) 
18(1.5, from first to last a most affectionate 
and devoted son. His duties (as Clerk of 
the Peace for Surrey) kept him mainly in 
England ; but his frequent visits to Italy, 
accompanied by bis amiable wife (scarcely 
less attached than himself to his mother), 
were the grand holidays of Mrs. Somerville 
and her daughters. Even when necessarily 
kept away, he perpetually provided that she 
and his sisters should lack no luxuries which 
could be sent from England, from the rare old 
wine for his mother’s sip at dinner, to the 
beautiful little yacht which arrived in the 
Bay of Naples almost simultaneously with the 
sad news of his sudden death. 
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At Mr. Samuel Greig’s death the last im- slowly from the softest brown to grey. Her statement would have rendered perfectly 
pediment in the way of the development of face naturally in later years showed the simple. “ So many tilings,” as her daughter 
Mrs. Somerville’s special abilities was re- marks of extreme old age, but also retained remarks, “ were easy to her which were diffi- 
moved. She immediately threw’ herself ar- the aspects of undimmed intelligence and of cult to ‘ other people ’ ” ! In the present 
dently into study, purchased a library of gentle strength, while a sweetness and peace, charming volume, the language is that of an 
mathematical works (since given with the such as only come at the close of all life's old lady dictating to her grandchild by her 
rest of her scientific books to Girton College), struggles and battles seemed to surround fireside, and never once stopping to recast a 
and ere long married a man who, instead of her with an atmosphere different from that sentence or turn a phrase into a more literary 
being a check and kill-joy, encouraged and of other women. She drew every one nearer or less colloquial form. Essentially of an 
aided her to the very utmost of his power. [ to her; and to younger women, w’hom she analytic rather than synthetic character, her 
From that happy period, except the events | treated with motherly kindness, it was often mind naturally ran on, stringing the succes- 
of the birth of her two daughters, and her j impossible to forbear from passing an arm of sive wonders of science on a thread of simple 
various migrations from London to Paris, | protecting tenderness ronnd the form which words, rather than constructing any frame 
and finally to Italy, there remains little to seemed so fragile, or caressing the aged hand of synoptical system by which the learner 
add concerning Mrs. Somerville’s private which lay so readily in their own. Her might have been aided to understand and 
history. The error so pertinaciously re- voice was exceedingly gentle, with a pro- recall them. Undoubtedly her really excep- 
peated and brought out once more in a nouneed Scotch accent, of the old well-bred tional genius lay in the direction of Pure 
striking obituary notice in a daily news- kind; and as she now and then poured forth Mathematics, wherein, as Mr. Proctor has 
paper at the time of her death—that she was her accounts of some new discoveries or observed, “no department seemed beyond 
unhappy in all the conditions of her second speculations which had just come to her ears her powers.” Her own regret that she had 
marriage, and that she bitterly regretted j or which had formed her morning study, it not employed all her life’s labours in that 
being obliged to live in Italy during her later was delight enough to her hearers to listen field was probably justified, 
years—will be, we trust, by these ‘ Recol- to and watch her, even if perhaps their own But here once more, in closing the record 
lections,’at last disproved and exploded. No ignorance left them little power to share her of this long and industrious life, we reach, 
more devoted, and scarcely a more congenial enthusiasm. But it was only rarely, and the grand result, “ To be is greater than to 
husband could have been found for her than not without suggestion or invitation, that Jo.” Mary Somerville’s wise and learned 
Dr. Somerville, with whom she had every she thus turned the conversation on scientific books, having doubtless done good service in 
pursuit in common, and whose generous themes. Last night’s play or concert; the their time, will be laid on the shelves of 
self-effacement, in pride in her success, de- prettiest drives within reach; her own and libraries, to be opened only when students 
served, as it received, her warmest gratitude her friends’ pet animals, and their doings; wish to trace the history of science. But 
and affection. If it were impossible that a new novel; the efforts for the improved Mary Somerville herself, the wofnan, so 
she should not miss in Italy many social and education and political emancipation of nearly faultless in every relation of life, so 
scientific advantages which she would have woman ; or the growing prospects of Italian good and gifted, so loving and beloved, will 
possessed in England, she obtained, on the unity,—these were the subjects on which have ennobled all womanhood for geuera- 
other hand, by her (entirely voluntary-) we have oftentimes heard ber speak with tions to come. 

residence there a multitude of pleasures sympathy, humour, and unfailing animation. Frances Power Comse. 

which she valued still more highly. It is time Nothing but ill-natured gossip was tabooed _ 

once for all to put an end to these misbe- j in her presence: and few were the guests 

stowed regrets, and further, to bear testimony | who would have thought of bringing her The Lands of Guzenibe: Laconia's Journey to 

—as the present writer is personally qualified such wares. Of religion she only spoke Coze tube m 1798. Edited by Captain 
to do, and as indeed Mrs. Somerville fully with those who, like herself, thought freely Burton. (Murray.) 

reveals in her ‘ Recollections ’—that no wife and felt strongly. She was eminently a de- Supplementary Papers. By the Same, 

or parent could be surrounded through her vout woman, full of unswerving faith in God, (Triibner.) 

declining years In’ more dutiful and tender in Prayer, and in Immortality, while fear- The publication at the present day of travels 
care. It was not her life which was sacri- lessly following the guidance of science and more than half a century old, and which, 
ficed to her family, but those nearest to her of conscience in judging of traditional creeds, though not unimportant, are totally devoid 
who esteemed it their happiness and privi- We have left small space for the task, of agreeable incident, needs more cxplana- 
legs to make her comfort and health the nor is the present writer competent to un- tion than we find in this volume. The loud 
leading consideration in every arrangement; dertake it, of giving a critical survey of Mrs. praises of the admirable traveller avail 
and contrived that her modest pension and Somerville’s writings. The; Preliminary Dis- nothing. His accomplishments, whatever 
fortune should go as far as possible in pro- sertation allixed to her ‘ Mechanism of the they may have been, make no figuro in the 
moting her personal enjoyment. Happy is Heavens’ iB probably in all respects the brief diary of his journey to the Cazembe. 
the old age whose tottering steps are ! finest thing she ever wrote, and in it she The dreary narrative of an expedition 
supported by such loving hands as those of \ struck the key of all the rest. Sir John marred from first to last by discord, descr¬ 
ibe son and daughters of Mary Somerville ! i Herschel, in reviewing the whole work (in j tion, and famine, without a single adventure 
Beside her own family, she lived always, J the 99th number of the Quarterly), gave it as to divert attention from its misery, cannot be 
as she very well knew, in the hearts of a wide , his judgment, “ that there was no geometer made agreeable. These travels, says Captain 
circle of friends, who esteemed it among , in England who might not have boon proud Burton, are unknown. But why are they so? 
the happiest events of an Italian tour to ! to have achieved such a work.” Her better The fact is, that translated by a gentleman 
spend an evening in her drawing-room, re- ; known ‘Connexion of the Physical Sciences ’ long resident in Lisbon, and who spent a 
newing afresh, as none ever failed to do, the j and ‘Physical Geography’ havepassedthrough year on the eastern coast of Africa, they 
love and respect which they bad before en- ! many editions and translations, and for a were offered to London publishers thirty 
tertained or perchance inherited from parents time, nt all events, have held the rank of years ago, and rejected by them, because 
long passed away. There was something sin- j standard works ou their respective subjects, found to he meagre and devoid of interest, 
gularly attractive in her looks and manners in j Probably the latter, revised afresh by its last In 18o2, however, a summary but sufficient 
age, as there had been doubtless in a different able editor, Mr. Bartley, may remain a class account of them was given in a volume by 
way in the beauty and grace of her youth : book for another generation. Her ‘Micro- me, entitled ‘ Inner Africa laid open,’a fact 
—a slender woman of middle height, who t scopie and Molecular Science ’ was less sue- of which Captain Burton cannot be ignorant, 
walked with feeble and yet dignified steps cessful. The work in truth was one which it He seems, however, to think that the value 
across her large sal one to greet the enter- was practically impossible to render perfect of these narratives is at the present moment 
big guest, and gave her hand (or perchance, in her Italian isolation. Mrs. Somerville’s enhanced by their relation to the discoveries 
to some privileged ones, her lips) with such 1 style was far from faultless. Wholly free now in progress in Equatorial Africa. Tliis 
cordial welcome. She was always dressed from affectation or meretricious ornament, it may be true, though certainly not in the 
in some rich silk, dark brown or black, with j yet betrayed the want of comprehension of sense in which he understands it, for tho 
soft, lace and cap, generally with a little lilac ; the reader's ignorance and difficulties; and real bearing of the narratives which he has 
ribbon surmounting the hair, which faded , sometimes left obscure what a more lucid edited lie totally mistakes. He has found, 
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however, a good opportunity of advocating, 
in the capacity of editor, the doctrines main¬ 
tained by the geographical party of which 
he is now the self-constituted leader. While 
introducing the admirable Lacerda to the 
public, he himself makes the chief figure. 
He therefore annotates the volume copiously, 
his notes forming at least a third of the 
volume, and most of them attacking me, 
chiefly by misrepresentation. They are 
lively and varied with borrowed learning, 
which is sometimes ludicrous, as when he 
gravely cites Jo5o dos Santos to prove that 
the Portuguese at an early date navigated 
the river Shire np to the lake : not aware 
that his author believed the Shire to be a 
branch of “ the great river Suabo.” The 
notes relieve the dulness of the text, hut 
they err by excess, fatiguing by tlieir un¬ 
quiet spirit and want of calm thought. 

The value and authenticity of the geo¬ 
graphical discoveries made of late years in 
Africa south of the Equator have been ren¬ 
dered by peculiar circumstances a thorny 
and embarrassing subject, hard' to treat 
within narrow limits. Nevertheless, the 
chief problems involved in it, with the 
opinions of Captain Burton and his oppo¬ 
nents, may he fairly weighed, if we discuss 
the various matters of the volume before us 
—a volume of controversy in disguise—in 
the following order: 1. The results of the 
Portuguese expeditions into the interior ; 2. 
The discovery of the great Lake Nyanja, 
Nyanza, or Nyassa ; 3. The map constructed 
for Dr. Livingstone’s ‘ Missionary Travels ’ 
and the part taken by the Royal Geographical 
Society; and 4. Burton’s expedition to the 
Lake Regions. 

Lacerda on his way northward from 
Tete crossed some rivers running east¬ 
wards into the Nyanja or Shire ; for the 
Movizas (Babiza), the race of trading natives 
from whom the traveller derived his infor¬ 
mation, deem the lake a river, and call it 
everywhere Shire. Beyond the Aroangoa 
again, when enquiring respecting the Serra 
Muchingue, to the N.E., he was told that it 
trends to the Zambezi and the Shire, which 
implies that the latter water is N.E. of tho 
mountain. When he came to the Cliambeze, 
or, as he called it, the New Zambezi, he was ' 
told that “ it trends to the river that runs by 
the side of the Cazembe’s town,”—that is, to | 
the Luapula, which according to all native 
reports flows to the Nyanza (called in the 
south Nyanja), the Lake Tanganyika of Cap¬ 
tain Burton. At length arrived at Moiro-a- 
Chinto, in lat. 10° 20', he learned that “ the 
Massacumas in the north dwell on the bor¬ 
ders of the Shire.” The word Mussacnmas 
signifies “ the people in the north,” and thus 
the Shire is traced np to about the ninth 
parallel of latitude. Gamitto informs us 
that, according to Lacerda, the Arungo dwell 
on the Shire. Now the people so named, 
and known to Gamitto, occupy the left bank 
of the Luapula, opposite the Cazembe. They 
arc tho Marungos of Arab traders. Thus it 
is evident that the information collected by 
Laei rda led him to believe in the continuity 
of tho waters from the Luapttla to the 
\vanja or lake Maravi. Whether the cou- 
awtion of this with the Zambezi by' the 
nv’T Shire, denied by Gamitto, was admitted 

him, we know not. When Lacerda first 


enquired respecting the further course of the 
New Zambezi running to the west, he was 
told that “ it flows to tho right hand of one 
going to the Cazembe ” (i.e. facing the 
north). This appeared to him utterly 
absurd, and he concluded that Pereira, who 
interpreted and adopted the accounts of the 
natives, did not know his right band from 
his left. But it is obvious that the natives 
meant to speak of the ultimate course of tho 
river, and that, in describing the stream 
actually flowing to the left as going to the 
right, they only put into other words the 
statement that it trends to the river that runs 
by the Cazembe’s town. 

At Capremera’s village, south of the 
Aroangoa, Lacerda enquired respecting the 
trade of the country, and was told that it all 
passed through the hands of the Anguro 
and Ajiio (or Waiao) about the lake, who 
communicate with Kilwa. It was added 
that nearly all the ivory from the Cazembe 
goes the same road. Lacerda suspected 
some more direct intercourse between the 
Cazembe and Zanzibar, simply because it 
was hard to account for the exclusive adop¬ 
tion of a very circuitous route; but he 
learned nothing whatever of any other line 
of traffic. Captain Burton’s assertion that 
Lacerda knew of a direct road to the coast 
has no foundation. 

Following in like manner the steps of 
Monteiro’s expedition, we get a view from 
what is erroneously called the country of 
the Maravis, of the adjacent lake. “ The 
lake Maravi of geographers,” writes Gamitto, 
the author of the volume ‘ 0 Mnata Ca¬ 
zembe,’ “ is called by the natives Nyanja- 
Mucuro ” (great lake). Now Captain Bur¬ 
ton, who assures us that he has most carefully 
studied Gamitto’s volume, writes as follows 
(‘ Lake Regions,’ in Journal of the Pnyal Geo¬ 
graphical Society, vol. xxix. p. 272, n.) :— 
“ Messrs. Gamitto and Monteiro have heard 
that the Nyanja-Mucnro Grande, or Great 
water, is nine leagues (thirty geographical 
miles) broad, and this, which represents the 
Tanganyika, they distinguish from the 
Nyanja-Pequeno, or Little Nyanja,—namely, 
Little Nyassa.” Does not Captain Barton 
here grossly misrepresent the author whom 
he pretends to follow ? Gamitto says that 
Nyanja-Mucuro is Lake Maravi, and round 
its shores dwell the Ajao, the Bororo, Man- 
ganja, Maravi, Anguro, &c. Captain Burton 
gravely states that the Nyanja-Mucuro of 
Gamitto is Lake Tanganyika, on the shores 
of which the nations just named are not to be 
found. This bold style of misrepresentation 
is the chief characteristic of all that Captain 
Burton writes in defence of his peculiar 
views of the Lake Regions. Redundant as 
a commentator, he is as an editor negligent 
and undiseerning. He does not perceive 
that Guapula is only Luapula disfigured by 
a flourish of the penman, and that the 
Guarava, which ho says flows into the • 
Lualaba, is that river itself. The numerous 
clerical errors of the Portuguese text he ; 
leaves uncorreeted. j 

I now turn to the advances made in the [ 
geography of Africa from other quarters. 
In 1835 an account of Captain Owen’s 
voyage, given by me to the Edinburgh 
Review, first called attention to the great 
inland sea; pointed out the lofty Kilima 


i Njaro and the most eligible points on the 
eastern coast, some of which were soon after 
occupied by missionaries. In 1845 a Me¬ 
moir on the Lake, presented by me to the 
Royal Geographical Society, united all the 
information obtainable at that date respect¬ 
ing the inland sea. In 1852, in 1 Inner 
Africa laid open/ I returned to this sub¬ 
ject, adding, among other things, the results 
of Laeerda’s expedition and that of the Pom- 
beiros. 

In 1855 there appeared in the Missionary 

Intelligencer a very modest and interesting 

account of the results of enquiries made by 

a missionary, Air. Erliardt, during two years, 

in all tho places of trade along the eastern 

coast of Africa from natives of all parts in 

the interior. All agreed in stating that there 

is a single lake extending apparently throngh 

twelve degrees of latitude, and he adds that 

all call it Nyanja. But the editor of the 

Proceedings of the. Royal Geographical 

Society (vol. i. p. 8) was pleased to state 

that its southern end is called Nyassa. Tho 

patient perseverance of Air. Erliardt and his 

ample opportunities entitle his testimony to 

great weight. 

© © t 

The works of mine above enumerated 

seem to have never attracted the attention 
of the Royal Geographical Society; on the 
contrary, pains were taken in that quarter to 
suppress my name, as if it were a crime to 
cultivate geography beyond the precincts err 
j independently of that learned institution. 

! In those researches I was not alone. A 
j veteran geographer, who took a deep interest 
in them (Air. J. Arrowsmith), was ever at 
j my side. To encourage and facilitate my 
j pursuits, ho spontaneously engraved various 
j outline maps on a large scale for me to fill 
up. He also engraved a map combining the 
1 routes of the Pombeiros and of Lacerda. Of 
1 this map two proofs remained in my posses¬ 
sion, one of which is now in the map-room 
of the Royal Geographical Society. These 
preliminary sketches were regarded by him 
as materials for a great map which lie meant 
to make his own. The A1S. work to be 
illustrated by this map, when complete, was 
plaeed in his hands for publication ; but as 
soon as it became apparent that he would 
consult—as to the time of publication—only 
his own convenience, and not the author’s 
wishes, it was taken from him, and pub¬ 
lished elsewhere with a small and imperfect 
map. 

At this turn of affairs his resentment 
knew no bounds, and never abated. Conse¬ 
quently, when called on in 1857 to construct 
a map for Livingstone’s ‘AfissionaryTravels,’ 
he seized the opportunity of repudiating and 
discrediting, as far as was in his power, 
whatever there was of novelty in the maps 
designed by me. It is the geographer’s duty, 
in drawing a map, to combine in it all tho 
authentic information obtainable. Lacerda’s 
information was of this character, yet it was 
not allowed a place in Livingstone’s map. 
Air. Arrowsmith, the close and indispensable 
ally of Dr. N. Shaw, was also from his tem¬ 
per and technical knowledge the ruling 
party. In geographical matters he was little 
disposed to yield ; and so utterly absurd was 
the circle of intertwined rivers reported by 
Dr. Livingstone in the middle of the conti¬ 
nent, that Arrowsmith certainly never would 
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have engraved it had he not been impelled 
by some overbearing passion. 

What has been just said helps to explain 
the extraordinary misstatements that occur 
in Dr. Livingstone's volume. He tells us 
that Lacerda started from Zumbo, a point 
200 miles west of Tcte, and in his day in¬ 
accessible to the Portuguese; that his papers 
were all lost; and that in the map prefixed 
to Bowdich’s ‘ Discoveries of the Portu¬ 
guese ’ Tote is placed on the north of the 
river. These statements, and many more, 
Are totally unfounded. Dr. Livingstone is 
obviously not a bookish man, and in refer¬ 
ring to books and historical matters doubt¬ 
less relied on his advisers: they, if they did 
not mislead him, certainly never corrected 
his errors. The journal of Lacerda, and 
even Gamitto's volume, lay on the shelves of 
the library while Dr. N. Shaw was “care¬ 
fully elaborating ” (as he expressed it) Dr. 
Livingstone’s volume. Arrowsmith knew 
well that Lacerda did not start from Zumbo; 
he was well acquainted with the map in 
Bowdich’s book; both he and Dr. Shaw 
were aware that the narrative of Lacerda’s 
expedition, and the authorities for it, were to 
be found in my ‘Inner Africa laid open.’ 

A proof of the influence exercised on Dr. 
Livingstone while preparing his volume is 
manifest in the fact that the most ridicu¬ 
lously silly paragraph in the whole long 
series of the Society’s Transactions * was 
copied and transferred by him to his own 
pages, + selected for him, no doubt, by Dr. 
Shaw; I mean the paragraph explanatory 
of the names Monomoizas and Monotapistas. 
The northern portion of the map belongs 
wholly to Arrowsmith; and that it is an in¬ 
explicable, unpardonable fabrication, will be 
evident to anyone who compares it with the 
map of Lacerda’s route engraved seven years 
before by the same geographer. 

Dr. Livingstone in the course of his ram¬ 
bles met with an Arab traveller, who stated 
that crossing Lake Tanganyenke from Ujiji 
he travelled S. by W., and then visited the 
Cazembe, going east round the south end of 
the lake. The Arab’s account might have 
been misunderstood; the words reported 
admitted of different interpretations. It 
was evident that the Arab did not return to 
the coast,; in truth, he went eastward only 
round the Lake Mofo, on the eastern side of 
which stands the Cazembe’s town. But his 
words were seized on by Dr. Livingstone’s 
advisers as a pretence for dividing the lake ; 
and as my account of Nyassa could not be 
deemed a fiction, they suggested that it ap¬ 
plied only to the southern lake, though on 
its eastern shore was marked Ujiji, which 
belongs to their northern lake. Thus my 
map was condemned, Erhardt’s soon for¬ 
gotten. Yet this change depended entirely 
on the interpretation of a doubtful sentence 
in the narrative of an Arab traveller. That 
narrative was soon after published in Bom¬ 
bay (Geographical Society's Transactions ), 
Lisbon (liobtiui e Amines'), and London 
(Journal of the Royal Grnyrophical Socicfi/, 
1854) ; and then it plainly appeared that 
the Arabs had never gone round the sup- 

* Journal of th Loyal Geographical Pwirtv. xxvi. 
p. 117. 

t Missionnn T:\ivi-ls, p. 017. 


posed end of the lake. Crossing the lake 
westward at Ujiji, they travelled to Ben- 
guela, and thence returned ta Kilwa by 
the southern road. Thus the foundation 
of the two-lake system crumbled to dust; 
there remained not a tittle of evidence 
in its favour. But its authors oared little 
for facts; strong in their position at the 
Royal Geographical Society, their self-esteem 
urged them to persist in their errors. On 
this falsification of the map drawn for the 
‘ Missionary Travels ’ was founded an article 
of the Society’s creed, which I venture to 
deny, and Captain Burton defends. 

In this state of things, Capt. Burton, 
unacquainted with the circumstances of the 
question in dispute, possessing scanty eru¬ 
dition, but great powers of borrowing, and 
ill-instructed by the Royal Geographical 
Society, sallied forth, the champion of their 
errors, resolved to discover in the Land of 
the Moon confirmation of every crude hypo¬ 
thesis favoured by his patrons. All autho¬ 
rities, foreign and native, of any value, from 
Duarte Lopez down to Mr. Erhardt, agree, 
as we have seen, in vouching for the existence 
of a single lake of immense length. But 
what they could not elicit by years of inves¬ 
tigation was discovered by Captain Burton 
in an instant. He learned, as soon as he 
reached Zanzibar, that “ the Nyassa is a 
small lake.’’ Now this language implies a 
plurality of lakes, and that Nyassa is a 
proper name. But Captain Burton’s oft- 
repeated statement that Nyassa is the 
indigenous name of the southern lake is 
totally untrue. It is the Zanzibar equivalent 
of Nyanja and Nyanza, names of the inland 
sea; used, the former in the south, the 
latter in the north. It is clear, therefore, 
that his reported account of the Nyassa is 
the offspring of his own conception, in his 
own language. But he has great resources; he 
tells us that caravans from the Cazembe going 
between the two lakes descend on Kilwa 
from the north-west. Why from that 
quarter ? The Cazembe is nearly in the 
latitude of Kilwa. Then he adds that 
hundreds of caravans visit the northern end 
of Nyassa (Nyanja), though unknown fur¬ 
ther south. Why do they resort to that 
secluded and unapproachable point ? Why 
do they remain unknown to everybody but 
Capt. Burton ? When asked how he came 
to make this remarkable discovery, so 
directly opposed to all previous authorities, 
his answer is, “ Somebody told me.” 

It is not surprising that with this dispute 
in hand Captain Burton grows irritable and 
excited. To others, the question may seem 
to be, are there two lakes or one ? To him, 
his conscience suggests that it is, whether he 
has not fabricated a statement in defence of 
his own views ? Instead of endeavouring to 
vindicate his veracity, he multiplies disputes 
on all points in order to hide by confusion 
the point at issue, and flings dirt at his 
opponents. He might plead that he has 
been duped, but he cannot expect much 
lenity on that account; for while receiving 
the lessons of his Mephistoplieles, he has 
imbibed not a little of his malignity. His 
object being to establish that instead of one 
lake 12° in length, there are two lakes with 
a caravan route passing between them from 
| the Cazembe to the coast, he has very 


recently condescended to offer a proof of this 
fact of a most surprising kind. He informs 
ns (‘ Supplementary Papers,’ xxix.) that Dr. 
Livingstone, starting from Buromaji on the 
coast (lat. 6° 53'), reached the interior of 
the continent, marching over the land 
between the lakes, and therefore calls on me 
to cry, “ peccavi.” That of course I must 
do as soon as I find the preceding statement 
to be true. But I have always believed that 
Dr. Livingstone entered the continent where 
he now is by way of Mikindani, south of 
Kilwa, and the southern end of Nyanja. To 
that belief I still adhere. If Capt. Burton 
has any regard for his reputation, he will 
hasten to prove his assertion ; and, until 
that be done, it is to be hoped that he will 
abstain from the intemperate use of pen and 
ink. W. D. Cooley. 


Religion and Allegiance; Two Sermons 
preached before the King. By Roger Main- 
waring. (London, 1627.) 

We are all familiar with the woes of authors 
whose works have been, in their own opinions, 
dealt with too hardly by the criticism of 
some leading journal of the present day. 
But what is the fate of the man who has 
been ill-treated by the Times or the Saturday 
Review- compared with the fate of the man 
who has been ill-treated by Rushworth ? In 
a few weeks, perhaps in a few days, the best 
newspaper article is forgotten; and the 
victim walks abroad with his head erect, 
as though nothing worth speaking of had 
happened. But a dry and laborious compiler 
like Rushworth never reaches the land of 
forgetfulness. If the general reader is shy 
of approaching his ponderous folios, there is 
always a generation of writers ready to hang 
upon his lips, and to deck out his old dull 
story in all the latest fashion of the hour. 

It is the misfortune of a vanquished cause 
that men cease to care about what its de¬ 
fenders thought or said. Laud’s force of 
character and high political position have 
indeed secured him a permanent place in 
English history. But who, even for histori¬ 
cal purposes, reads Montague’s ‘ New Gag,’ 
or ‘Appello Coesarem ;’ or Sibthorpe’s ‘ Apo¬ 
stolic Obedience,’ or Mainwaring’s ‘ Religion 
and Allegiance ’ ? Are not a few extracts 
to be found in Rushworth ? and what is the 
use, even for an historian, of knowing more ? 

And yet, if anything is certain, it is that 
no history is ever properly written, unless 
the writer does his best to understand what 
people, of whose conduct or theories he dis¬ 
approves, have to say for themselves. And if 
ever there was a doctrine of which a writer 
of the present day is sure to disapprove, it 
is that which supported Charles I. when ho 
was levying the forced loan which roused 
the people of England to demand the Peti¬ 
tion of Right, and for opposing which Eliot 
was a prisoner in the Gate House, and Went¬ 
worth in confinement in Pent. It appears 
to us a monstrous thing that a couple of 
Laudian divines should justify this iniquitous 
exaction from the pulpit, and should en¬ 
deavour to commit the nation to a recogni¬ 
tion of something very like absolute powex*. 

Nevertheless, let us hear, even if we strike. 
Sibthorpe’s sermon was preached in February 
1027, at the Assizes at Northampton. Two 
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or three months later it was the cause of a 
great commotion in England, Archbishop 
Abbot refusing to license its publication, and 
being in consequence banished into Kent, 
and subsequently suspended from all judicial 
functions attached to his see. But the ser¬ 
mon itself is a poor production ; and anyone 
who takes the trouble to read it will have no 
difficulty in understanding why its author, 
son-in-law as he was to so influential a per¬ 
sonage as Sir John Lambe, never reached 
the episcopal bench. 

Roger Mainwaring was far superior to 
Sibtkorpe in every way. The first of his 
two sermons was preached before the king 
at Oatlands, on July 4, just as a desperate 
effort was being made to collect the loan, in 
order to supply the needs of Buckingham 
after be landed in Rhe. And there is a 
fiery vehemence about the man, united with 
an evident wish to find an intellectual basis 
for his exhortations, which at once attiacts 
attention. 

Translated into modern language, his ar¬ 
gument is that, if left to themselves, men 
would be simply a mass of individuals with¬ 
out possibility of order or discipline. To 
save them from this, God has placed them 
in various relations, and happiness and pro¬ 
sperity result from the fulfilment of the 
duties arising out of those relations. 

“ From all which forenamed respects, there did 
arise that most high, sacred, nud transcendent 
relation which naturally grows between the Lord’s 
anointed and their loyal subjects; to and over 
whom their lawful sovereigns are no less than 
fathers, lords, kings, and gods on earth.” 

Out of the rule of kings comes harmony and 
order. 

“ For that no parts within their dominions, no 
persons under their jurisdictions—be they never 
so great—can be privileged from their power, 
nor be exempted from their care, be they never so 
mean. To this power the highest and greatest 
peer must stoop, and cast down his coronet at the 
footstool of his sovereign- The poorest creature 
which lieth by the wall, or goes by the highway- 
side, is not without sundry and sensible tokens of 
that sweet and royal care and providence which 
extendeth itself to the lowest of his subjects. The 
way they pass by is the king’s highway. The 
laws which make provision for their relief take 
their binding force from the supreme will of their 
liege lord. The bread that feeds their hungry 
souls, the poor rags which hide their nakedness, 
all are the fruit and superfluity of that happy 
plenty and abundance caused by a wise and 
peaceable government.” 

Such a power is superhuman. 

“ For if it were of men, or if that power which 
is dispersed in communities and multitudes were 
collected and settled in the king, then might this 
power be thought human, and to rise from men.” 

Whereas kings have 

“« participation of God’s own omnipotency 
which He never did communicate to any multi¬ 
tudes of men in the world, but only ana imme¬ 
diately to Ilis own vicegerents, and that is Ilis 
meauing when He snith, ‘ By me kings reign.’ ” 

Evidently Mainwaring wants something 
more than mere flattery of the reigning 
sovereign to fill his sermon with. Ho must 
have a theory to fall back upon; and if 
only we take the trouble to strip off the 
religious and biblical clothing from bis 
thought, we shall find it Won tier fully l*ke 
the sayings of 6ome men in 0ur {Jays whose 


words are of weight in the world. What, 
for instance, is the doctrine of a government 
standing up for the permanent needs of men 
above their shifting interests, but the very 
doctrine which Dr. Gneist has elaborated in 
so many voluminous works written in de¬ 
fence of what he calls “ the State,” against 
the encroachments of society ? And do not 
even those who do not share his views, and 
who perhaps differ amongst themselves as to 
the way in which the society of the future is 
to be organised, yet all agree in this, that in 
some way or another—by giving due weight 
to those who have the advantage of wealth 
and station, according to some; by giving 
free play to intelligence and virtue, accord¬ 
ing to others—the mass of men must he lifted 
up from the consideration of their immediate 
wants to provide, as far as possible, for that 
which is future and distant ? 

To us it seems so unutterably absurd that 
anyone in his senses should hope to find all 
this in Charles I., that it is long before we can 
recognise the possibility of looking for any¬ 
thing in common between Mainwaring and 
the thinkers of our own time. And yet if 
any set of men might be pardoned for look¬ 
ing to Charles, it was the religious party to 
which Mainwaring belonged. These men 
had ventured to think for themselves, and 
had been met by the House of Commons 
with the assertion that their doctrines were 
not in accordance with those of the Church 
of England. In the last Parliament Pym 
had reported that one of their number ought 
to be impeached, because, amongst other 
reasons, 

“ the wisdom of nil great Slates do concur 
herein. 1. Upon the principle of reason ; for that 
nothing works more upon the inward faculties 
than the stirrings in point of religion. 2. Upon 
the principle of experience, thrt the raising of 
a division or distemper in religion doth often 
meet in this terlio to ruin the body of the Church 
and State.” 

What wonder if they saw the principles of 
justice and permanency represented better 
in Charles than in the House of Commons? 

We can see that this was not so—that 
there were elements of weakness and tyranny 
in the exaggeration which they permitted 
themselves in defending their own cause ; 
elements, too, of justice and nobleness in the 
cause of their opponents which they entirely 
overlooked. But nothing will conduce so 
much to the proper understanding of this 
most important reign, as the knowledge that 
there were arrayed on both sides principles 
as well as persons; that one side won and 
the other lost, not because all the reason was 
on the side of the Parliament, and all the 
folly on the side of Charles, but because be¬ 
tween opposing reasons the balance inclined 
pretty heavily against the king. 

It is hardly necessary to go any further. 
When once the theory had been accepted 
that the king represented the permanent 
interests of the State, we are prepared to 
hear that though assemblies are 

“ necessary to the euds to which they were at 
first instituted, yet know we must that ordained 
they were not to this end, to contribute any 
right to kings whereby to challenge tributary 
aids and subsidiary helps, but for the more equal 
imposing and more easy exacting of that which 
unto kings doth appertain by natural and original 
law and justice ns their proper inheritance, an¬ 


nexed to their imperial crowns from their very 
births. And therefore if, by a magistrate that is 
supreme; if, upon necessity extreme and urgent, 
such subsidiary helps be required, a proportion 
being held respectively to the abilities of the 
persons charged, and the sum or quantity so re¬ 
quired surmount not too remarkably the use and 
charge for which it was levied, very hard would 
it be for any man in the world, that should not 
accordingly satisfy such demands, to defend his 
conscience from that heavy prejudice of resisting 
the ordinance of God and receiving to himself 
damnation, though every of those circumstances 
be not observed which by the municipal laws is 
required.” 

The way in which Mainwaring attempts 
to guard against extreme consequences is 
especially noticeable. But it was not to he 
expected that he should find favour with 
Parliament. He was impeached by the 
Commons, and Pym, who conducted the 
impeachment, seems to have found out that 
he had something more than a Court 
flatterer to deal with. Put upon his mettle, 
he too has his idea of the State to set forth. 

“The best form of government,” he said, “is 
that which doth actuate and dispose every part 
and member of the State to the common good; 
and as those parts give strength and ornament to 
the whole, so they receive from it again strength 
and protection in their several stations and de¬ 
grees.” 

Far higher and nobler doctrine this than 
Mainwaring’s. The sermons were in the 
end condemned to be burnt. They appear 
now to bo extremely rare. A search for 
them in the catalogues of tho Museum 
Library ended in defeat. The extracts given 
above are taken from a copy in tho library 
of Sion College. 

Samuel R. Gardiner. 


JohannU lie Fordun Clironirn Gentis Seotoni.n 
Edited by William F. Skene. Two vols. 
8vo. (Edinburgh: Edmonston it Douglas.) 


We welcome with much pleasure a new, and 
by far the best, edition of the Scotichronicon 
of John de Fordun. The production of it 
places us under a fresh obligation to the 
Scottish antiquaries, who have always set a 
praiseworthy example to their brethren across 
the Tweed. With the exception of two or 
three cliartularies of some of the smaller 
religious houses in Scotland, there is no 
chronicle or book of monastic evidences con¬ 
nected with that country that has not been 
printed. Would that England could make 
the same boast! 

The work of Fordun, in one form or an¬ 
other, has been long familiar to the historical 
student. Dean Gale was the first person to 
draw attention to it, by including it in his 
collection of mediieval chronicles ; and his 
labours were soon afterwards supplemented 
by Thomas Hearne of Oxford. His edition of 
Fordun, in five octavo volumes, is perhaps 
the most favourable specimen that we have 
of the typography of bis remarkable series of 
Annals. Still, although more complete than 
Gale’s work, it is not free from blemishes. 
The text of Fordun with which the majority 
of our readers will be best acquainted, is that 
contained in two handsome folio volumes, 
published at Edinburgh in 17. r >9, under the 
editorial care of Walter Goodall. All these 
editions must now be laid aside for that with 
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■which Mr. Skene has recently favoured us, 
having rendered it doubly interesting by his 
prefaces and historical illustrations. 

There is little known about Fordun him¬ 
self. It is probable that he was a chantry- 
priest at Aberdeen, and it is pretty plain, 
from internal evidenco, as Mr. Skene observes, 
that he wrote the earlier portion of his work 
between the years 1384 and 1387. It seems 
to hnve been Fordun’s intention to compile 
a history of his country, taking the Poly- 
chrtmicnn of Ranulph Higden as his model. 
To effect this Fordun spared no pains. In 
tho monastic libraries of Scotland lie would 
find many MSS. which would be of use to 
him; and we know that he crossed the Bor¬ 
ders into England on a literary campaign. 
The references to authorities which, with a 
rare candour, he gives in his text, enable us 
to trace with more or less certainty the course 
of his reading. But these references are by 
no means exhaustive. Mr. Skene gives a 
list of tifty-seven works which Fordun quotes 
by name. But with many of these he seems 
to have been acquainted at second-hand 
through the pages of Higden, as for instance 
with Bede, Geoffrey of Monmouth, Henry of 
Huntingdon, and the ‘ Gesta Regum’ of Wil¬ 
liam of Malmesbury. As a Scot he would 
have great difficulty in gaining access to the 
English libraries. About Hexham, Durham, 
and Yo: k he knows rext to nothing, and yet 
they had historians who could have assisted 
him. He found indeed in Scotland the Life 
of St. Margaret, which Turgot, prior of Dur¬ 
ham, had composed ; and he made large use 
of tl e works of Aelrcd, abbot of Rievaux, in 
Yorkshire. Aelrcd was a son of one of the 
hereditary priests of Hexham; but Fordun, 
strange to say, gives him a new name and 
nationality. He calls him Baldred, and seems 
to identity him with a local saint who was 
well known in Lothian in the eighth cen¬ 
tury. Fordun seems to have been almost 
entirely unacquainted with what we may call 
the Cuthbertine literature. He knew nothing 
of the Chronicle of Lanercost. But Lanci- 
cost might well he excused for refusing to 
open her seanly hutch of books even to an 
antiquary from Scotland. 

However comprehensive tho design and 
collections of Fordun may have been, we 
know that ho only completed five books 
of his History and a portion of the sixth. 
These bring the annals of Scotland down to 
the year 1153, the year of the decease of 
David I. Soon after Fordun’s death, his 
unfinished labours were taken np by a friendly 
chronicler, Walter Bower, who carried on 
the history to the death of James I. in 1430. 
But Bower did more than this. He not 
only added nearly eleven hooks to the five 
which Fordun left behind him, bnt he intro¬ 
duced many interpolations into his pre¬ 
decessor's work, which were unrecognised 
until Mr. Skene was fortunate enough to 
discover tho MS. on which his edition of 
Fordun is based. Tn the obscure little 
German town of Wnlfenbuttcl is a fine li¬ 
brary, the gift of a Duke of Brunswick, in 
which is a MS. of the Seafiehroulc'in as it 
left Fordun’s hands. It is unnecessary to 
say that this is a volume of excoodmc value. 
And n is the more important to know what 
Fordun and Bower severally wrote, because 
it is evident that Bower, from political mo¬ 


tives, altered Fordun’s facts as well as inter¬ 
polated his narrative. The knowledge ofthis 
makes us look with no little suspicion upon 
those portions of the Chronicle for which 
Bower is more immediately responsible. 

The earlier part of Fordun’s work might very 
appropriately be called a Scottish Hineid. 
The writer is so much at home with Geoffrey 
of Monmonth, that we see how fond he was 
of historical romance. Bnt it is only fair to 
say that this portion of Fordun’s History 
seems to have been an afterthought. It 
was his intention, in the first instance, to 
deduce the annale of his country from Mal¬ 
colm Canmore to his own time. He sub¬ 
sequently changed bis plan and went farther 
back, and then ho found materials which 
were often of a very questionable character. 
Still, as a whole,his work is oneof high value, 
because it is the only General Chronicle of 
Scotland to which the historical student can 
refer. It is strange that in a country where 
the amor patriot was so keen, more annalists 
should not have arisen to celebrate her fame. 

The central figure in Fordun’s Chronicle, 
nay the central figure in all Scottish history, 
seems to ns to bo David I. He was the 
great organiser of bis kingdom, and it needed 
organisation. English on his mother’s side, 
and brought np at the English court, an 
English noble all his life, he remodelled or 
created nearly all the institutions of his 
country after an English pattern. He was 
the great lawgiver of bis country, the intro¬ 
ducer of a new aristocracy, and the protector 
of freedom as tho founder of the free burghs 
of Scotland with their chartered privi¬ 
leges. lie bad the Norman love of order 
and discipline, and he made his people love 
it, as far as it was in their nature to do so. 
As a Church reformer he was wonderfully 
successful. He practically established anew 
Church upon the old Celticfonndnt ions, bring¬ 
ing in the foreign monastic orders and a 
fresh ritual. He founded six bishoprics, 
and some of the noblest, religious houses in 
Scotland owe their origin and their endow¬ 
ments to his pious generosity. David was 
blessed with a son of rare promise and 
ability, but who predeceased him, and the 
father did not long survive his child. To 
say that his people mourned him would he 
too slight a compliment. John of Hexham 
could say of him, “ Cvjus memoria per omnrs 
generafiohes in bnieilicliove sit. Similis Mins 
principle in ilielms noslris von fvit." But 
those who would know move of the virtues 
of sire and son must read Aelred’s noble 
panegyric upon them. It occupies as many as 
fifteen chapters in Fordun’s History. A new 
edition of this tract, conjoined with the other 
products of Aelred’s pen, would bo worthy 
of the attention of our Historical Societies. 

We aro glad to learn that tlie abridg¬ 
ments, etc., of Fordun’s Chronicle are to form 
a part of the series in which these two 
volumes appear. We trust they will contain, 
inter alia, a good index to Hie set. As we 
have now before us, probably, the most com¬ 
plete evidences of early Scottish bistort’ that 
we are likely to obtain, we shall lie glad to 
see from Mr. Skeno’s pen a critical history 
of tho Celtic race. No one is so well qualified 
to extract tlie gold from the dross, of which 
there is a considerable quantify. . 

James Raixe. 


The Parisians. 4 Vols. By Lord Lytton. 

(Blackwood & Sons, 1874.) 

Lorn Lyttox’s reputation as a novelist is of 
a somewhat curious kind ; it rests upon one 
incontestable fact—for forty-six years he con¬ 
tinued tosnpply the publicwithalarge number 
of novels which were confessedly ambitious 
and undeniably good of their kind, and those 
kinds were very various. But this is hardly 
by itself an adequate explanation of the fact 
that at any time between 1827 and 1873 Mr. 
Bnlwer, or Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, or 
Lord Lytton, would have had to be named 
as one of the first three or four living 
English novelists, and that between the death 
of Scott and the publication of ‘ Vanity Fair’ 
he would have been placed at the head of all 
by somethingof the same kind of consent,and 
on something of the same kind of ground, as 
Byron alter thcpnblication of ‘ChildeHarold’ 
was placed at the head of living English 
poets. And what makes this long term of 
generally recognised pre-eminence, this still 
longer term of incontestable eminence, » 
more enrions problem is, that all the time 
there were good judges, who got to be the 
majority among good judges at last, who 
maintained that if tbis reputation was not 
spurious, it was at any rate exaggerated; that 
there was an element of pretension in it, 
almost an element of charlatanism. It would 
be useless to deny that there was an element 
in Loid Lytton’s popularity, a side of his 
talent which was fairly open to satire and 
caricature; it would be equally useless to deny 
that he was a diligent and skilful man of 
letters, but the puzzling thing is that his 
genuine skill and his false ambition, if it was 
a false ambition, helped each other and sus¬ 
tained each other to the last. There have 
been plenty of critics to assert or imply that 
his sublimities were stilted and his mysticism 
shallow, and his knowledge of the world 
superficial; and they could always make out 
a very plausible ease, only they never an¬ 
swered the question why lie did not go the 
way of Samuel Warren, and G. P. R. James, 
and the Abbe Delille. It is some approach to 
an answer to say thnt in the early and critical 
part of the author’s career his social andlite- 
rary reputation helped each other amazingly, 
so that he was able in the absence of competi¬ 
tors to place himself on a pedestal, nnd that 
then industry and intelligence were enough 
to keep him there. And it carries us a little 
further to notice that he was careful to renew 
himself, that he passed from fashionable life 
to the romance of crime and of psychological 
mysteries, and from these to historical ro- 
manccstlint contained agood deal of historical 
theory, and fromthese to the poetry of middle- 
class life, domestic and commercial, and from 
these to spiritualism, and from spiritualism to 
sociological speculation,with a versatility thnt 
did not leave his public time to tire. Put this 
only suggests another difficulty,—his versa¬ 
tility was largely sustained by borrowing, and 
it cannot be said that ho always borrowed 
from his equals or his superiors, or that lie 
always improved what he borrowed. In 
‘ The Parisians,’ for instance, we feel not once 
or twice that the author has read the ‘Mem¬ 
ber for Paris,’ and other sketches by tlie 
same well-known band in the Pali Aivlt 
Gazelle and the Corvhill Magazine, and we 
do not feel that the author of ‘ The Parisians ’ 
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is exactly the more penetrating or the more 
incisive of the two ; and yet ‘ The Parisians ’ 
serves in a way to sustain a reputation of 
quite a different order from that which the 
‘ Member for Paris’ helped to make. There is 
another contrast between the two books which 
throws some light upon the problem we are 
trying to elucidate : the author of the ‘ Mem¬ 
ber for Paris ’ seems to value himself upon his 
ideas,to claim h is reader’s respect on the ground 
that he has such an ingenious insight into the 
corruption of French society, and represents 
what he sees so wittily: while the author of 
* The Parisians ’ seems to value his views and 
his ideas chiefly if not exclusively because 
they have commended themselves to him. 
And here, perhaps, we touch the secret why 
an ambition distinctly in excess of Lord 
Lytton’s imagination and his intelligence 
(thongh both were decidedly above the ave¬ 
rage of even able men) did not defeat itself, 
why it was an element in the success he 
attained. His personality' was more distin¬ 
guished than his talent, and his talent always 
displayed itself on the level of his personality : 
the public, at least the unsophisticated section 
of it, admired his books at more than their 
intrinsic value, in the same sort of way as 
the conversation of a high-toned, high-bred 
man is admired more than that of a mere 
saver of good things, save that the charm of 
high-bred conversation depends a great deal 
upon reticence and refinement of temperance, 
whereas the charm of Lord Lytton is a subtle 
patrician joyousness, a high-strung pride of 
life. 

‘The Parisians’ is at once an illustration 
of the essential distinction which placed Lord 
Lytton above the average run of successful 
novelists, and of the peculiarities of his talent 
as a successful novelist. From the latter point 
of view it does not detract from its value 
that it is, at least in its present form, not one 
of his most successful works. We say in its 
present form, because, as we have the same 
scheme of constitution for France invented 
by the same character twice over, it is obvi¬ 
ous that, though the author’s death left very 
few gaps to fill, he had not passed a final 
decision on the work as far as it went. This 
incompleteness, and what it is natural to 
take for traces of the disjointed stiffness of 
incipient age, only make it easier to dttect 
the springs of the powerf ul machine that lmd 
been wound up so often, and seemed to be 
beginning to go to pieces at last. 

The plot is very characteristic; it is com¬ 
plicated without being in the least sensational, 
and keeps our curiosity alive, while it rather 
chills than excites our interest. Instead of 
following the discoveries which the charac¬ 
ters make by their own energy, wo watch 
languidly the disclosures which the author 
doles out impartially at arbitrary intervals to 
them and to us. It is not till near the end 
of the second volume that we are told the 
situation of the hero, though there was no 
reason for keeping it back except that the 
author thought the disclosure would come 
with more effect when it served to make 
a mass of incomprehensible conduct com¬ 
paratively intelligible. There are three per¬ 
sons who are more or loss interested in ^e 
fate of a girl who is and is not legitimate, 
and turns out at last to be n ballet-noneer in 
love with a Red poet. Of the three one is a 


grand-uncle who wishes to provide for her as 
the representative of her mother; another, 
the hero, is the representative of her father, 
who has left him a fortune, with the obliga¬ 
tion in conscience to give her as much of it 
as he thinks she deserves or will do her 
good ; the third is a financier, who wanted 
to marry the mother, and fancies erroneously 
that he was thwarted by the father of the 
secondary hero, who is French (a Breton 
noble), while the principal hero is English, 
and a good deal of the story turns upon 
the shadowy schemes of vengeance of this 
financier, who is a Liberal, happily defeated 
by another financier, who is an Imperialist. 
The two financiers rather resemble well- 
managed puppets rehearsing a spirited imi¬ 
tation of Balzac’s comedy of affairs. Still 
there is a good deal of skill in the way the 
secret about the daughter of Louise Duval is 
made to interpenetrate the rest of the story, 
which is intended to give us a panorama of 
Paris society at the period of the fall of 
the Second Empire. There is a Breton 
noble, whose estate 1ms been ruined, and 
who comes to Paris to learn how to keep 
the ruins together; there are Legitimist 
nobles who are not ruined, though the 
sons are reduced to find pocket-money for 
their pleasures and their charities by setting 
up a shop of dandies’ requisites for their 
nurse to manage ; an exquisite of the 
Chaussee d’Antin, a viveur who disappears 
under a cloud, and reappears as a consum¬ 
mate politician, who uses a secret society 
and a jonrnal, of which he makes the Red 
poet editor, as machines to abolish the Second 
Empire. Then there is a poetess who was 
intended for an opera-singer, and eventually 
marries the English hero after a great deal 
of heart-searching about her vocation, and a 
great deal of correspondence with a Madame 
do Grantmcsnil, and also after a narrow 
escape of sacrificing herself to the redemption 
of the Red poet, which is taken in hand j 
under better auspices (with what success 
we do not learn, as the book is unfinished) 
by the daughter of Louise Duval. There are 
perhaps two thoroughly lifelike characters in 
the book,—the good-natured,tasteless duenna 
of the poetess, and the Red poet, who is 
made up of insatiable vanity and diseased 
sensibility, passing into insincere ferocity ; 
and it might be possible to add the Inurgcvi ..< 
exquisite, who contrasts throughout effec¬ 
tively with the real aristocrats without ever 
becoming vulgar. 

In general the characters that have not 
to carry on the story are better than those 
who have; there is nothing to disturb 
tlieir make-up as lay figures, and the make¬ 
up is often careful enough. The conduct 
of the acting characters is, for the most 
part, unreal and theatrical (the poetess is an 
exception), but then it is also true that there 
is an element in most of us that finds the 
theatrical method of procedure pleasanter 
and finer than the method of real life, and 
that it was part of Lord Lytton’s distinction 
that his personality was strong enough to 
enable him to indulge his preference for the 
theatrical, and to enable his readers to indulge 
tlieir preference for—once unblushingly. 
And one sees the value, such as jt is, of his 
situations all the better because in bis latest 
story they are arbitrarily productd, and 
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terminate without result: our interest is 
not in the action, but in a complicated series 
of aesthetic moments. Occasionally the 
conversations are amusing, one especially, 
where it is brought out that the lied poet 
has condemned Tasso without reading him, 
but iu general the characters talk opinions 
rather than epigrams. One learns at great 
length, and yet without much fatigue, that 
Lord Lytton thought the same as most 
Englishmen about the interests of France, 
and that he had been much exercised by the 
ideal reasons which might prevent an Eng¬ 
lishman from marrying an actress, or even, if 
very fastidious, an authoress, and had more¬ 
over endeavoured to enter into the peculiar 
trials of a womanly woman of genius. Of 
course it would have been better if the 
characters, or at least the situations, could 
have been made to speak for themselves, 
instead of being the mouthpieces of the 
author. But if the characters talk the 
author’s opinions, we have still reason to be 
thankful that they are not made to talk his 
system ; if his originality is not sufficient to 
enable him to think very differently from 
common people, at least it serves him to 
think at first-hand in the concrete what they 
were thinking already at second-hand in the 
abstract. It is always a praise to Lave lived 
near the rose. Lord Lytton spent bis life 
in coining very near to many roses ; if bo 
failed to gather any rose for us, be made us 
artificial flowers of the very best pot-jwni-ri. 
We may say, if we are ungrateful, that tho 
colours showed best by gaslight; but, after 
all, the fragrance comes through the paint. 

G. A. Simcox. 


Books fob Childkkn. 

Of late years there lias been a healthy reaction 
shown in the books written for children. Moral 
conflict is not so frequently depicted as it was, lbr 
every vice and virtue lias had its turn. Children's 
feelings have been analysed and dissected with an 
amount of skill which lias been somewhat wasted 
oil such volatile material. The animals, too, have 
been pressed into the service, and made to hear 
their part in this subjective teaching. Lucks have 
set an example of truthfulness and sobriety; cats 
have shown surpassing generosity; rats ami mice 
have been made to proclaim that “ honesty is the 
best policy.” But even this stage is passing by, 
and there is now a healthy amount of story-books 
without any particular moral, or. if they have 
a moral, it is something simple and easily com¬ 
prehended in child life. 

There is a tendency in the popular taste towards 
fairv tales, with their vivid colouring, tlieir broad 
effects, their grotesque variety. But a thoroughly 
goo 1 fairv tale is a very difficult thine to produce. 
It should not be too long, it should not he too 
horrible, it should bo funny without effort, and 
without vulgarity, and it should keep up its in¬ 
terest to the last word. We do not think (Jncrr 
Sven Stories by the Bight lion. K. 11. 
Kiiatvhhull-JIugessen, M.P. (.Macmillan and Co.), 
quite fulfils these conditions. The writer has a 
quick eve for the picturesque, and a great knack 
of painting horrors, but we pity the sensitive 
child w ho dreams after hearing one of lii.s stories. 
Thev are best suited for sturdy schoolboys and 
tlieir strong-minded sisters from twelve years old 
ami upwards. ‘‘The AN arlock of Combe, the 
first story in the book, is amusing, ami is told 
with great spirit. A warlock—perhaps it is not 
genera 11 v known—is a wise man of the woods who 
watches over the interests of specially favoured 

j mortals, lit- is introduced to us : s defending a 
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farmer who has been entrapped into the company 
of a highwayman in a dark forest. The friendly 
warlock puts the highwayman to flight hy causing 
a number of hares and rabbits to fly at him, ana 
the ruffian is finally suppressed by having a well- 
aimed hedgehog thrown in his face. The farmer 
and his daughter Grace go through many subse¬ 
quent adventures, in which the warlock befriends 
them. We like even better than this the story of 
Little Grub, the boy who dreams that he is taken 
prisoner by Punch, is sugared into an image on a 
Twelfth-cake, and wakes to find himself carried in 
rheumatic fever to a children’s hospital. “ The 
Strange City,” too, which is the capital of some 
Utopia or New Atlantis, where a cabman is in¬ 
dignant at being given more than his fare, and 
one of “ the company’s servants ” refuses a gratuity, 
is funny. But “ The Pig-Faced Queen,” which 
clumsily attempts to make fun of the women’s 
questions of the day, only succeeds in being vulgar; 
and “ The Old Bachelor Manned ” is not a suitable 
story for children, and ought not to be given to 
them to read. 

The Fain/ Family: a series of Ballads and 
Metrical Tales illustrating the Fairy Mythology 
of Europe , by Archibald Maclaren (Macmillan 
and Co.) has a great deal that is interesting in its 
information about the fairy beliefs of various 
nations, and the verses which illustrate them are 
some of them pretty and for the most part spirited. 
Take, for instance, these lines from “ The Elf Folk 
and Little Mabel,” as a specimen of the pleasant 
way in which most of the stories are told 

“ Trooping, trooping, on they go 
O'er the dewy grass, 

Little feet as white as snow 
Twinkling as they pass; 

O’er the grass their mantles sw'eep. 

And the daisies roused from sleep 
Half unclose their dreamy eyes 
Timidly and with Surprise- 
Nothing but the starry skies 
And the dewy grass. 

“Listen! listen! all is still— 

Mabel is asleep. 

Up upon the window sill, 

W here nasturtiums creep; 

All into the room have gone, 

Sound of turning hinge -was none, 

Past the hox of mignonette 
In that latticed window set, 

To the curtained bassinette— 

Mabel is asleep.” 

But there is nothing about that great host of 
fire-fairies—the Salamander tribe—nor about the 
gnomes, who are the guardians of subterranean 
treasure; and Ireland ought to have been repre¬ 
sented amongst the fairy-taunted lands. 

Fantastic Stories. By Richard Leander, trans¬ 
lated by Paulina Granville, and illustrated by M. 
Frascr-Tytier (Ilenry S. King and Co.) Richard 
Leander in his preface professes to have written 
these stories while away from his home during the 
Franco-German war. * We should like to know 
the German of the sentence which has been thus 
rendered in English, “They must be buried high 
on the tops of mountains, so that they can look 
out over the country, far away into the valleys 
where the ships sail'’ But the stories of “The 
Knight who grew Rusty,” and “Heino in the 
Marsh,” are beautiful, and none of them are un¬ 
interesting ; the translation is for the most part 
smooth ami easy, and the book has the additional 
charm of being prettily illustrated. 

Happy Spring-Time in Pictures. Verses for 
Mothers and Children. By Mrs. Charles Heaton, 
with illustrations by Oscar Pletsch. (Macmillan 
and Co.) Oscar Pletsch’s pictures are delightful. 
They are chiefly of round chubby children tod- 
dl mg into every sort of mischief. It must be very 
difficult to make a book that will do equally for 
mothers and children. In this case we should 
advise that the children should have the pictures, 
and the mothers the verses, but the children will 
have the best of it. 


Feathers and Fairies: or, Stories from the Realms 
of Fancy, by the Hon. Augusta Bethell (Griffith 
and Farran), will be a favourite with children, and 
may safely be given to them. The stories are 
graceful, and are told with much feeling. We 
specially liked “The Fairy Lobelia,” and “The 
Bag of Troubles and the Bag of Joys.” 

Pet; or, Pastimes and Penalties, by the Rev. 
H. R. Haweis, with Fifty Illustrations by M. E. 
Haweis (Isbister and Co.), is a story about chil¬ 
dren, but not well calculated for them. It is too 
sensational, and the tragic end is too harrowing. 
Some of the situations are very comical, as for 
instance that of the nasty concoction Ben makes 
for soup and is compelled to drink up to save 
appearances. But the style is laboured, and has 
too many long words in it. What does a little 
child know about “ depressing circumstances,” 
“wounded sensibilityof being “proportion¬ 
ately agitated,” or of a “ hazardous operation ” ? 
The illustrations are very much above the average, 
and are the principal attraction of the book. One 
of the prettiest is that near the end, which has 
underneath it “ I shall never marry you now, 
Ben.” But why did Mr. Haweis kill Pet? 

The best children’s book we have seen this 
Christmas is Lob-lie-bj-the-Fire ; or, the Luck of 
Lingborough and other Tales. Bv Juliana Iloratia 
Ewing, author of ‘ Mrs. Overtheway’s Remem¬ 
brances, Ac.,’ with Illustrations by George Cruik- 
shank (George Bell and Sons).—The story is of a 
baby-waif picked up and adopted by two old maiden 
ladies. In spite of, or in consequence of, judicious 
training, the boy becomes restless and runs away. 
His adventures with sailors and soldiers are 
told, and his final restoration to his home, 
through the influence of a tall Highlander 
to whom he is devoted. The hero goes back 
and conceals himself in the neighbourhood, doing 
out of long delayed gratitude many small good 
offices for his benefactresses, and keeping up a 
delusion that he is the Lubber-fiend, or Lob-lie- 
by-the-fire; a certain spirit of which he had 
heard stories in lus early days. He is discovered 
at last asleeji with his arms round the neck of a 
favourite old dog. But this bald description can 
give no idea of the freshness and charm, with 
which the story is told. Mrs. Ewing has much 
of the grace and the graphic power in which 
Mrs. Gaskell excelled, and she adds to them an 
originality of her own. The finding of the baby 
under the bush of broom, during the search for 
the lost diamond, is told with great humour, while 
the episode of the death of the tall Highland 
soldier, and the timely warning given him bv the 
little hero which saved him from disgrace, are full 
of pathos. The other stories in the book are 
good, “ Timothy’s Shoes,” “ Bunjy in lleastland,” 
Ac., but especially the one called “ the Peace Egg,” 
which has for its hero a fascinating boy named 
Robin. Take the following example of him:— 
Robin wants to have a military funeral for one of 
his sister Bora's dolls, an old one to which she is 
much attached. Dora is in great grief, but she 
has a sympathetic little brother called Nicholas:— 

“ The eyes of the soft-hearted Nicholas began to 
fill with tears, and lie squatted down before her. look¬ 
ing most dismal. He had a fellow-feeling for her 
attachment to an old toy, and yet Robin’s will was 
law to him. 

“‘Couldn’t we make a coffin, and pretend the body 
was inside?’ he suggested. ‘No! we couldn't,’said 
Robin; ‘I wouldn't play the Dead March after an 
empty candle-box. It's a great shame, and I promised 
she should lie chaplain in one of my night gowns too.’ 
‘Perhaps you'll get just ns fond of the new one,’ 
said Nicholas, turning to Dora. But Dora only cried, 
'No. no! He shall have the new one to bury, and 
I'll keep my poor dear, darling Betsy.’and she clasped 
Betsy tighter than before. ‘ That's the meanest thing 
you’ve said yet,’ retorted Robin, ‘for you know 
mamma wouldn’t let me bury the new one.’ And 
with an air of great disgust he quitted the nursery.” 

ITarry's Big Boots: a Fain/ Tale for “ Smalle 
Folke." By S. E. Gay. With illustrations by 
the author (Samuel Tinsley.) The opening sen- I 


fence of the preface is this:—“ There needs no 
‘ author’s apology ’ for aught written for the 
young.” We do not think this is true, but if it 
he so, ‘ Harry’s Big Boots ’ is an exception to the 
rule. The writer says it has been “ committed to 
the stem custody of print with the hope of mak¬ 
ing some little child laugh.” This is a benevolent 
intention; we hope it will he more successful 
with the little child than it has been with our¬ 
selves. 

The Little People, and other Tides. By Lady 
Pollock, W. K. Clifford, and Walter Herries 
Pollock (Chapman and Hall). There is a good 
deal that is amusing in this collection of fairy¬ 
tales ; they are prettily written, and the fun in 
them is for the most part really funny’. We like 
best the story of “ Silvershine,” by Lady Pollock; 
and the “ Giant’s Shoes,” by Professor Clifford. 
We wish the latter story had been longer, for we 
want to hear a great deal more of that giant. 
“ He slept for three weeks at a time, and two 
days after he woke his breakfast was brought to 
him, consisting of bright brown horses sprinkled 
on his bread and butter.” That was something 
like a giant! We hope next Christmas some 
more clever people will associate themselves to¬ 
gether to give us amusement of this sort; or if 
these same clever people will do it again, both 
young and old will welcome their book. 

E. M. Owmr. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 

As our readers have long been expecting the 
series of articles on Junius, by the Lord Chief Jus¬ 
tice of England, we beg to inform them that 
although the work has been interrupted by the 
Geneva Arbitration and the terrible Tichborne 
case, it has not by- any means been relinquished. A 
ood deal has already been written, and the Chief 
ustice has spent many hours, won from his la¬ 
borious weeks, at the British Museum in collect¬ 
ing evidence. The serv ices of an eminent expert in 
handwriting have also been called into requisition. 

The 37th number of Ears Clavigera (Jan. 1, 
1874) contains a clearer account than has yet been 
given of the community which Professor lluskin 
proposes to establish. Its object is “the highest 
possible education of English men a»d women 
living hy agriculture in their native land.” It is 
to live under the laws—slightly modified—of 
Florence in the 14th century. “ In vvliat addi¬ 
tional rules may be adopted I shall follow, for the 
most part, Bacon or Sir Thomas More, under sanc¬ 
tion always of that higher authority which of late 
the English nation lias wholly set its strength to 
defy—that of the Founder of its Religion.” And 
he adds a well-known passage out of Plato's 
‘ Republic.’ “ That it should be left to me,” he 
complains, “ to begin such a work, with only one 
man in Eng-land—Thomas Carlyle—to whom I 
can look for steady guidance, is alike wonderful 
and sorrowful to me. ... I am left utterly 
stranded and alone in life and thought. ...” 

“ I don't suppose any man, with a tongue in liis 
head and zeal to use it, was ever left so entirely un¬ 
attended to, as ho grew old, hy his early friends ; and 
it is doubly and trebly strange to me. beeause 1 have 
lost none of my power of sympathy with them. Some 
aro chemists, and I am always glad to hear of the 
last new thing in elements; some are palaontologists, 
and I am no less happy to know of any lately un¬ 
buried beast peculiar in his boifes; the lawyers and 
clergymen can always interest me with any story out 
of their courts or parishes; but not one of them ever 
asks what I am about myself. If they chance to meet 
me in the streets of Oxford, they ask whether I am 
staying there. When I say yes.'they ask how I like 
it; and when I tell them"I don’t like it all. and 
don't think little girls should have large shoes, they 
tell me I ought to read the ‘ Cours do Philosophic 
Positive.’ ” 

There are not wanting, however, people besides 
Mr. Carlyle who cordially welcome Mr. Ruskin’s 
ideal of “ simplicity of life without coarseness, and 
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delight in life without lasciviousnessand to whom 
the monthly reading of Fors is like a hath in a run¬ 
ning stream or a walk in the cool air of the dawn. 
There would be more if he would not persist in 
publishing with such an outlandish bookseller as 
Mr. Allen, Sunnyside, Orpington, Kent. 

Mb. William Macmath, of Edinburgh, has 
obtained the consent of Mr. Kinloch to copy that 
gentleman’s two volumes of manuscript Scotch 
ballads for the use of Professor F. J. Child, of 
Harvard, in the new edition of his ‘ English and 
Scotch Ballads.’ There is still one collection, at 
least, of MS. ballads at Abbotsford which Sir 
Walter Scott used for his 1 Border Minstrelsy,’ 
that Professor Child has not yet got access to; 
but we hope that the heiress of Abbotsford or 
her trustees will allow the Professor to have this 
volume copied, so that he may exhaust all possible 
sources of ballad supply. 

Dr. Jambs Russell Lowell is now at Flo¬ 
rence, whence he will return to the United States 
in the spring, staying in Paris and London on his 
way home. It is hoped that, during the time he 
is in London, he will take the chair at one of 
the meetings of the New Shakspere Society, of 
which he is one of the vice-presidents, and to 
whose transactions he will, after a time, contri¬ 
bute s paper. It is also understood that he will 
answer Professor Joseph Payne’s argument against 
him in the last part of the ‘ Chaucer Society’s 
Essays,' as to the sounding of the final e in Old 
French and Early English verse, a point on which 
Dr. Lowell, in his ‘Mv Study Windows,’ dis¬ 
puted Professor Payne’s views, or his understand¬ 
ing of them, as contained in that gentleman's 
paper in the Philological Society's Transactions. 

Professor Seeley is to lecture for six con¬ 
secutive nights next week in Edinburgh and other 
towns near it. Ills lectures in Edinburgh will be, 
as usual, given to the Philosophical Society there. 

M. Jonx Anthony Galignaxi, the elder of 
the two brothers who carry on Galignanfs Mes¬ 
senger, has just died at the age of seventy-seven. 

The New Sn akspere Society is to have a 
fresh series of publications added to the five named 
in its director's prospectus, namely, one of ‘ Shak¬ 
spere Allusion-Book?.’ The works will be edited 
chiefly by L>r. C. Mansfield Ingleby, who has sug¬ 
gested as the first of them— 

1. Greene's ‘ Graatesworth of Wit,’ 1500, a 
copy of which is in Mr. Henry Huth’s library, 
and which was reprinted, but with modernised 
spelling and punctuation, by Sir Egerton Brvdges 
in 1810. in 4to. To this tract Dr. Ingleby will 
add copious illustrations. 

2. Henry Chettle’s ‘ Kind Hart’s Dream,’ 4to; 

with no date, but it must be about 1000. Copies 
are in Mr. Henry Huth’s libraiy, and in the British 
Museum. ” , 

3. Henry Chettle's ‘ Mourning Garment,’ pub¬ 
lished anonymously in 4to, without date; but it 
must he about 1003. A copy is in Mr. Henry 
Huth's library and in the British Museum. 

4. If Mr. S. Christie-Miller’s consent be ob¬ 
tained, his copy, in his Heber Collection of Ballads, 
of ‘ A Mournefull Ilittie, entituled Elizabeth’s 
Losse. together with a Welcome for King James, to 
a pleasant new tune. Imprinted at London for 
T. P.’ [Thomas Purfoote the younger (1507- 
1020), about March 24, 1003, the date of James’s 
accession.! 

This ballad, as is known by Mr. Christie-Miller’s 
catalogue of his ballads, contains the following 
stanza:— 

“ You Poets all, brave Shakspere, 

Johnson, Greene, 

Bestow your time to write 
For England's Quecnc. 

Lament, lament,” &c. 

It is hoped that Mr. Christie-Miller will himself 
edit this ballad for the Society, while Mr. Henry 
Huth's well-known unfailing generosity is relict! 
on for permission to copy and reprint His books. 
Francis Meres’s ‘Palladia Tamia,’ 1598, already 
Announced as to be edited for the New Shakspere 


Society by Dr. Inglehv, will naturally fall into this 
series of ‘ Shakspere Allusion-Books,’ and will be 
edited by J. W. Hales, Esq., M.A. 

Professor Ruskin has sent fifty guineas to Mr. 
Furnivall for the Chaucer Society—twenty as a sub¬ 
scription, thirty as a donation—with a note, in which 
he says, “lam grateful to you in no small degree for 
yourteachingconcerning Chaucer. . . Icongratulate 
you.very earnestly onthe fine literary work you have 
I done for England.” Though the Chaucer Society has 
been so miserably and grudgingly supported by 
rich men and libraries in England, it has yet done 
work worthy of the liberal help that it is to he 
hoped it will some dav get. Money is all that it 
and the other Early English Societies want now. 

Members of the Early English Text Society and 
others who possess Mr. Sweet’s edition of zEli'red's 
translation of Gregory’s‘Pastoral Care,’may be 
glad to learn that the Latin original is now very 
accessible. An excellent and handv edition of the 
Benedictine Text has lately been printed atLeipsic, 
“sumtibus Ernesti Bredti,” and another edition of 
the same text, with a modem English translation 
by the Rev. H. R. Bramley, has also lately been 
published by Parker & Co. 

The Hunterian Club at Glasgow, which is 
issuing a series of Scotch Poets, and one of English, 
beginning with Samuel Rowlands, is lucky in 
having some liberal members of Council. One of 
them will give the members of the Club in 1873, 
Richard Niecoll's ‘ Sir Thomas Overburie’s Vision,’ 
1(116, with an introduction by that well-known 1 
editor, Mr. James Maidment. Another will give 
the members in 1874, Patrick Hannay’s ‘The 
Nightingale,’ 1 Sheretine and Mariana,’ 1 A Happy 
Husband,’ ‘Elegies on the Death of Queen Anne,’ 

‘ Songs and Sonnets, 1622.’ The Hunterian Club's 
first issue for 1873 will be sent to members in 
January 1874, and will consist of the remaining 
works of Alexander Craig; his ‘ Poeticall Essayes, 
1604;’ ‘Poeticall Recreations, 1623;’ ‘Pilgrime 
and Ileremite, 1631 ;’ ‘ Miscellaneous Poems, with 
a Preface by Dr. David Laing;’ Samuel Row- 
lands's ‘Diogenes’ Lanthome, 1607’— 

“Athens I sceke for honest men ; 

But I shall fi.ide tln-m. Go;l knows when; 

He scareh the citie, where if I can see 

One honest man, he shal goe with me.” 

Samuel Rowlands' ‘A Foole's Bolt is soone 
shott, 1614’ (a collection of stories in verse); 
Part I. of‘George Bannatvne's celebrated MS. of 
Scotch Poetry’, written bv him during the Plague 
of 1508.’ If further subscriptions come in, more 
books will be issued. The Second Part of the 
Bannatvne MS. and other Poems of Rowlands's 
are in the press. The honorary secretary of the 
Society is Mr. Alexander Smith, 43 Campbell 
Street West, Glasgow. 

The Early English Text Society announces tlmt, 
in its original series, its Publications for 1874 will 
be chosen from—‘The Gest Ilistoriale of the De¬ 
struction of Troy;’ translated from Guido de 
Colonna, in alliterative verse, and edited from the 
unique MS. in the Hunterian Museum, Glasgow, 
by D. Donaldson, Esq., and the late Rev. G. A. 
Panton, Part II. (Now ready.)—‘The Early 
English Version of the “Cursor Mundi;”’ in four 
Texts, from MS. Cotton, Vesp. A. iii. in the British 
Museum; Fairfax MS. 14 in the Bodleian; the 
Gottingen MS. tlieol. 107; MS. R. 3. 8 in Trinity 
College, Cambridge; edited bv the Rev. R. Morris, 
LL.D. Part I. with two photolithographic fac¬ 
similes by Cooke and Fotheringham. (Part I. to 
be ready in January.)— 1 The Lay Folk's Mass- 
Book,’ four texts, edited from the MSS. by the 
Rev. T. F. Simmons, Canon of York, fin the 
ross.)—‘Palladius on Ilusbondrie,’ englisht (ab. 
420 A.D.), edited from the unique MS. in Col¬ 
chester Castle, by the Rev. Barton Lodge, M.A. 
Part II. (In the press.)—‘The Bliekling Ho¬ 
milies,’ edited from the Marquis of Lothian's 
Anglo-Saxon MS. of the 10th century, by the Rev, 
Richard Morris, LL.D. (With a photolithography 
(In the press.)—‘Genervdes,’ a Romance, edited 


from the unique MS. (ah. 1440 A.D.), in Trinity 
College Cambridge, by W. Aldis Wright, Esq., 
M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. Part II.— 
‘ Thomas of Ercildoun : his Rymes and his Pro¬ 
phecies ;’ edited from all the extant MSS., by James 

A. H. Murray, Esq.—‘ Merlin,’ Part IV., contain¬ 
ing Preface, Index, and Glossary, Edited by H. 

B. Wheatley, Esq. 

In its Extra Series, its Publications for 1874 will 
he— 1 Lonelich’s Saint Graal,’ edited by F. J. Fur¬ 
nivall, Esq., M.A. Part I. (To be ready in Ja¬ 
nuary.)—‘ Barbour’s Bruce,’ Part II., edited from 
the MSS. and early printed editions by the Rev. W. 
W. Skeat, M.A. (At press.)—‘ Early English Pro¬ 
nunciation,’ with especial reference" to Shakspere 
and Chaucer, by A. J. Ellis, Esq., F.R.S. Part 
IV. (To be ready by May 1.) 

William Roy, who took part in Tyndale's 
translation of the New Testament, and who is 
also famous in English literature for his hitter 
satirical poem against Cardinal Wolsey, was like¬ 
wise the translator and editor of a religious con¬ 
versation between father and son, written anony¬ 
mously in German, which is commonly quoted 
under the title of 1 Dialogus inter patrem Chris- 
tianum et filiurn contumacem.’ All that has 
hitherto been known of this translation is that it 
was printed about the year 1527, at Strasbiirg, 
where Rov stayed after his separation from Tvn- 
dale. Wofsey’s agents bought up the entire edition 
so successfully that not a single copy of the work 
was to be found in any library in England or on 
the Continent, or even in that of the British 
Museum. Hitherto the existence of the work 
was known only by the quotations from it in the 
works of Tvndale and Sir Thomas More, and in 
the list of books proscribed as heretical by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury between 1527 and 
1532. A perfect copy of this translation has 
recently been found in the Imperial Library of 
Vienna, bound up with the (also extremely rare) 
first edition of Roy’s Satire against Wolsey, 

‘ Rede me and be not wrothe ’ (Arber's Reprints. 
1872); and Herr Adolf Wolf, Gustos of the 
Library, will very shortly publish an accurate 
reprint of this work, which is of the greatest im¬ 
portance for the early history of the Protestant 
movement in England. 

Mr. Julian Sharman is editing John ITey- 
wood's ‘ Prouerbes,’ with copious quotations from 
earlier and contemporary authors, for Messrs. 
George Bell & Sons. 

We hear that the Corporation of the City of 
London are thinking of appointing a Keeper of 
their Records. The sooner they do so the better, as 
then we should hope for proper indexes to the 
present clueless maze of rolls, &c., whose state is 
certainly no credit to the wealthiest corporation 
in Great Britain. 


Professor Mommsen has at length made up 
his mind to leave Berlin and goto Leipzig—a great 
blow to the former place, where the number of 
students has been steadily decreasing for two or 
three years, and a powerful accession to Leipzig, 
which is now incomparably the best equipped and 
best attended of all German universities. It is to be 
expected that the study of history, the only subject 
hitherto not very much favoured at Leipzig, will 
receive a great impulse from Mommsen's lectures 
on the institutions and the policy of ancient Rome. 
Other universities are advancing, though more 
slowly. At Gottingen, for instance, there are now 
more than ■ thousand students, a number which 
has not been reached during the last forty years. 

We understand that a new work by Mr. S. R. 
Gardiner, ‘ England under the Duke of Bucking¬ 
ham and Charles I., 1624-1628,’ is almost readv 
for publication. It will take up the history of 
England on the return of Prince Charles from 
Madrid, and tell the story of his short-lived popu¬ 
larity, which was followed by his quarrel as king 
with three successive Parliaments, till the murder of 
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his favourite left him face to face with an alienated 
nation. Although the whole of this period is 
trodden ground, the mass of hitherto unused 
material is large enough to throw unexpected light 
upon many of the most material transactions. By 
this means the original quarrel between Charles 
and his first Parliament, and the causes of the 
French war which ended so disastrously, receive 
considerable elucidation; while the use of full 
reports of the debates of the third Parliament 
makes it. possible for the first time to arrive at a 
complete knowledge of the difficulties which stood 
in the way of the Petition of Right, and finally 
disposes of the charge of apostasy so persistently 
brought against Sir Thomas Wentworth, 
p Mi:. C. H. Pearson, M.A., late Fellow of Oriel, 
author of 1 The Early and Middle Ages of Eng¬ 
land,’ has been appointed Professor of History and 
Political Economy in the University of Melbourne, 
Victoria. Mr. Pearson gives up his bush farm to 
settle in Melbourne. He has lately lectured to 
large popular audiences in Adelaide on ‘ England in 
the Fourteenth Century,’ with great success, and 
is just completing a little book on the same sub¬ 
ject for Messrs. Rivingtons’ series. 

Titf, Council of the Camden Society have'the 
intention of publishing ‘ Papers relating to the 
quarrel between Cromwell and the Earl of Man¬ 
chester,’ with a preface by the late Director, 
Mr. John Bruce. Mr. Bruce has also left a frag¬ 
ment on the marriage and accession of Charles I., 
ns well ns a fragment on the early life of Prynne, 
which have been placed by his executor at the 
disposal of the Camden Society, together with his 
collections of papers relating to those subjects. 

Mr. J. G. Nichols was during the last years of 
his life engaged in editing for the Camden Society 
the ‘ Autobiography of Lady Anne Halket.’ lie 
had made considerable collections for that purpose, 
and had written a huge portion of a biographical 
introduction. 

The accomplished Princess Dorn d'Istria has 
just published a second edition of her history of 
the princes of the house of Ghika, under the title 
of ‘ Gli Albanesi in Rumania.’ The work, of which 
the Continental papers speak in high terms, is 
largely based upon documents in the French 
Archives, and was originally published in the 
Rivieta Europea. 

IIerr von Arneth, the distinguished keeper of 
the Austrian archives, is about to publish ( chez 
Didot), in conjunction with M. A. Gefl’roy, three 
volumes containing fresh extracts from the corre¬ 
spondence of Maria Theresa, and the secret reports 
sent to her from Versailles by the Count de Mercy- 
Argenteau. The Rente dee deux Mondeft (Dec. 15) 
gives an interesting account of the substance of 
the forthcoming work, which the writer represents 
as proving that the influence exercised by the 
Court of Austria through Marie Antoinette upon 
the domestic policy of France was inconsiderable, 
and that Maria Theresa was most prudently de¬ 
sirous of not straining it so far as to endanger her 
daughter’s credit. Mercy's reports are extremely 
circumstantial, and throw valuable light upon the 
life of the French Court from 1770 to 1780; they 
exonerate Marie Antoinette from all blame more 
serious than belongs to the levity of a child 
(married in her fifteenth year), and the impru¬ 
dence of a young woman wfio had no disinterested 
friends; but they show that when her influence 
was distinctly mischievous, as in procuring the 
disgrace of Malesherbes and Turgot, she was act¬ 
ing, against the advice of her Austrian counsellors, 
at the instigation of the court faction which had 
gained her ear. The article also contains unpub¬ 
lished extracts from Maria Theresa’s letters of 
advice to her fourth daughter, Maria Amelia, the 
wife of the Duke of Parma, and some extremely 
interesting memoranda respecting the partition of 
Poland, her feeling about which is faithfully con¬ 
densed in the sentence pronounced in February 
1773: “ J'ai 6td toujours contraire a cet unique 
partage, si intfgal 1 ” 


The Rente dee deux Mondee for January 1st 
contains the first number of a new novel by Georges 
Sand, ‘ Ma soeur Jeanne,’ which will be- followed 
by one by M. Octave Feuillet. The table of 
contents from 1831 to 1874, which has been an¬ 
nounced for some time, will be published in April 
or May. The Rente for December 1st contains 
instalments of another forthcoming volume of cor¬ 
respondence (‘ Lettres a une Inconnue,’ par Prosper 
Merimee, de l’Academie fran^aise, en 2 volumes, 
chez Michel Levy), which have an interest at once 
romantic and biographical. The inconnue is an 
English lady. The letters have all the merits of 
the writer’s usual style, and are certainly a psycho¬ 
logical curiosity. The French novelists who are 
fond of throwing their romances into epistolary 
shape, might do well to notice how much power 
a simple expression may have, if there is evidently 
real individual feeling behind it, and how little 
eloquence finds room when the feeling to be ex¬ 
pressed is serious. The letters extend over thirty 
years, and touch on all kinds of subjects, political, 
literary, and artistic, as well as sentimental. In 
1803 the author mentions casually as a person 
whose acquaintance had pleased him, “ un grand 
Allemand, tres poli, qui n’est point naif,” bv name 
M. de Bismarck. The last letter (September 23, 
1870) was written two hours before his death, 
which was hastened by the political events that 
make such a sentence from the pen of an imperial 
senator read like an epigram. 


notes on travel. 

We understand that Sir Bartle Frere, the Presi¬ 
dent of the Royal Geographical Society, has left 
London for Edinburgh and Glasgow, where he 
intends delivering two lectures, one at Edinburgh 
on the 5th inst., on the “ Future of Africa; ” the 
other at Glasgow on the Pth inst., which will have 
for its subject, “ What Livingstone has done for 
Africa.” To a travelling people like the Scotch, the 
information that will thus be afforded them from 
the lips of so distinguished and practical a philan¬ 
thropist cannot fail to be of the highest interest, 
especially in relation to the wide field that is 
rapidly opening out on the coast of East Africa 
for commercial enterprise. Glasgow, moreover, 
has the right to look upon Dr. Livingstone ns 
peculiarly her own. 

The joint memorandum of the Royal Society, 
the Royal Geographical Society, and the British 
Association, setting forth the reasons for equipping 
a national expedition to the Arctic regions, which 
has already been submitted to Government, was, 
we understand, drawn up by Mr. C. R. Markham, 
and is published as an appendix to Captain Mark¬ 
ham’s new work. The deputation will wait upon 
the Premier at an early date. 

The latest accounts from Lieutenant Cameron, of 
the Livingstone Relief Expeditions, bearing date 
the 15th of July, reported the whole party in ex¬ 
cellent health, and making good progress. Up to 
the present, their march has not been marked by any 
very interesting discoveries or adventures. They 
have followed what may be called in Africa a well- 
beaten track. Dr. Livingstone seems again to 
har e disappeared from the knowledge of men; but 
at Unyembe, which native reports sav that Cameron 
reached about the middle of September, sufficient 
information ought certainly to be gained to enable 
that officer to decide as to the best chance of strik¬ 
ing on the Doctor’s trail. In this month’s number 
of Ocean llitjhwai/e, we observe that an appeal 
is mado on behalf of Lieut. Cameron's expedition, 
for funds, which are said to be running short. Of 
Lieut. Grandy's Congo expedition no news have 
lately been received. 

The Consul-general, Dr. Kirk, has left Zanzibar 
on leave, and is expected in Englnnd about the 
middle of the present month. J)r, Kirk has been 
untiring in his efforts to give effect to the pro¬ 
visions of the Anti-Slave Trade treaty but lately 
signed by the Sultan of Zanzibar, and in these 
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efforts he has been most loyally supported by his 
Highness himself. Dr. Kirk has freed more than 
450 slaves held by the British Indian subjects on 
the mainland, and has done this with such tact and 
good sense as to render these even more disposed 
than ever to our English rule; the feeling of 
constant danger as to punishment and of uncertainty 
in the possession of these slaves having given place 
to one of security and confidence. Dr. Kirk's 
failing health is the primary cause of his leaving 
Zanzibar at this very important period in its new 
existence. No man has worked more patiently, 
more loyally, or more successfully, to benefit the 
ruler of Zanzibar and the community at large. 
Captain Prideaux, of Abyssinian notoriety, will 
act for him in his absence. 

A contract has lately been signed between the 
French Government and the British India Steam 
Navigation Company for the running of a monthly 
mail steamer between Zanzibar and the French 
possessions of Nossi Bd and Mayotte to the N.W. 
of Madagascar. The importance of this line in 
developing legitimate commerce and suppressing 
the Slave-trade cannot be over-rated. By its means 
Madagascar, the Seychelles, and presumably the 
whole group of the Comoro Islands, will be brought 
into direct monthly communication with Europe. 
The first steamer will leave Zanzibar for Mayotte 
and Nossi Bd at an early date. 

The Mieeimi to Yarkand. —Important geographi¬ 
cal despatches have, we believe, been received from 
the Mission by the Royal Geographical Society, 
supplementing the scanty telegraphic news which 
records from time to time its satisfactory progress. 
It is difficult to imagine anything more interesting 
than the experiences of Mr. Forsvth and his able 
coadjutors. Mr. Forsyth crossed the Himalayas 
by the Kara-Korum pass. 

Captain Trotter, R.E., took the Changchemmo 
route which, we believe, was originally discovered 
and described by Dr. Cayley. We trust that the 
despatches referred to will soon be made public. 

The very able article on Aden in the present 
number of the Ocean Highwaye is, we believe, 
from the pen of Mr. Clements Markham, C.B., who 
has received great assistance from the Rev. Dr. 
Badger. There is no one living so intimately 
acquainted with the subject as Dr. Badger. 

From private advices received from Zanzibar, it 
would appear that there is no reason to believe that 
the murder of Lieut. Marcus McCausland, R.N., was 
due to any more wide-spread motive than a wish 
for revenge harboured by the men of an isolated 
village, who may have suffered loss from the pre¬ 
sence in their vicinity of the men-of-war’s boats en¬ 
gaged in the suppression of the Slave-trade. The 
signal and sweeping destruction to which the village 
was subsequently subjected by our infuriated sailors 
was but natural; but the real murderers unfor¬ 
tunately escaped, and our action has placed it quite 
out of the power of the Sultan to apprehend the 
actual murderer. 

We have perused with much interest a small 
pamphlet, by the Rev. Horace Waller, on ‘Bilious 
Remittent Fever in Africa, its Treatment, and the 
Precautions to be used against it in dangerous 
Localities.’ The advice therein given is, as we 
know from experience, so valuable, and is stated 
in such a clear, practical, and simple manner, that 
we cordially recommend it to the notice of all 
who have friends on the Gold Coast, or in any 
other portion of Africa. It is a little book which 
should be issued by Government to all concerned 
in the present Ashantee War. 

In the Rail Mall of December 24, there is a note 
to the eflect that the West Coast of Africa, from 
the Cameroons to our own Cape Colony, has been 
left unexplored and “ unpierced ” by our modern 
explorers. Surely the writer must have forgotten 
Du Chaillu’s exploit and Captain Tuckey’s disas¬ 
trous ascent of the Congo. Livingstone himself 
cannot yet have outlived the memory of his great 
journey across the Continent to St Pam de 
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Loanda. The Portuguese, too, are not indifferent 
to the exploration of this part of their African 
possessions, as Macqueen, Cooley, and quite re¬ 
cently Burton, have borne witness ; while, to the 
South, the travels of Anderson, Galton, and Barnes 
have also done much to elucidate matters. 

The occasional note in which this oversight 
occurs had reference to a lecture before the Berlin 
Geographical Society, given by Professor Bastian 
on the prospects of a German expedition under 
Dr. Guszefeldt into the interior of Africa by way 
of the Congo. Strangely enough, no reference is 
made to the English expedition under Lieut. 
Grandy, which, under Mr. Young’s auspices, has 
gone forth with the same object. 

A most serious obstruction stands in the way of 
both expeditions, and that is the jealousy of the 
trading tribes which monopolize the traffic between 
the coast and the interior. They endeavoured to 
turn lack Livingstone coming from the interior. 
They have obstructed Grandy s first attempt. The 
same difficulty stands in the way of Liberian 
commerce. It is the one great bar to the develop¬ 
ment of European intercourse with the interior 
of Africa, the civilisation of its people, and the con¬ 
tribution of its abundant raw products towards the 
trade and wealth of the world. 

Fsw tracts of the earth’s surface are less known 
than the regions which intervene between the 
valley of the Lower Indus and the dominions of 
the Shah. From the time that Alexander marched 
the remains of his army through the arid hills 
and burning deserts of Gedrosia, while Nearchus 
coasted its shores, till the beginning of the present 
century, Baluchistan and Sistan remained un¬ 
trodden by a European foot. In 1809-10 the 
adventurous journeys of Grant, Christie, and Pot- 
tincer gave the first trustworthy details that had 
reached Europe regarding the geography of those 
inhospitable regions; after which, apprehensions 
of an invasion of India from that quarter having 
subsided, thev were unvisited till the last few 
years. In I860, Sir Frederic, then Colonel, Gold¬ 
smid travelled from Kirman through Bam mid 
Bampnr to Charbar, on the coast of Makran, with 
the view of ascertaining ‘the practicability of 
establishing telegraphic communication by that 
route. He found tne country completely under 
the authority of the Persian governor of Kirman, 
who was so rapidly extending the dominion of his 
master to the eastward as to threaten the territory 
of our ally, the Khan of Kalat. A diplomatic 
correspondence ensued with the Court of Tehran 
concerning this and the kindred subject of the 
suzerainty of Sistan, disputed between the Shah 
and the ' Ami r of Kabul. The result was the dis¬ 
patch of a mixed commission, under Sir Frederic 
Goldsmid as arbitrator, to settle the question on 
the spot, and to define the frontier of Persia from 
the northern end of the Sistan Lake to the sea. 
This was successfully accomplished during the 
winters of 1870-1 and 1871-2; and Sir Frederic 
Goldsmid's decision, after some demur, has been 
accepted by the three potentates concerned. A 
very large amount of interesting and valuable in¬ 
formation was of course gathered by Sir F. Gold¬ 
smid and the officers under his orders. For once 
this is not to be consigned to the limbo of official 
record-rooms, or scattered through the pages of 
scientific periodicals. We are glad to learn that 
Messrs. Macmillan are about to publish the results 
of the labours of the Persian Frontier Commission 
on behalf of the India Office. The work will con¬ 
tain a preface by Sir F. Goldsmid; a narrative of 
his ditl'erent journeys through BalfichistAn and 
Sistan, by Major Euan Smith, his secretary; and 
accounts of his own separate routes in the former 
country, by Major Lovett, the Engineer officer 
attached to Sir F. Goldsmid’s staff. It will 
comprise a journal of a later expedition, from 
Gwadar, through NorthernBalfichistan andEastem 
Persia to Shir&z, by Major St. John and Mr. Blan- 
ford, with an account of the geology and zoology 
of the country by the latter. It will be accom¬ 
panied by maps from the original surveys, and 


Plates of several r. w species of birds and mam¬ 
mals. The whole should be one of the most valu¬ 
able additions to our knowledge of Western Asia 
that has appiuvd for many years, and will form 
at least one exception to the rule of carelessness 
for the interests of science with which the English 
Government is so often and so justly reproached by 
foreigners. 
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PARIS LETTER. 

4 Place Wagram, Paris, Dec. 29,1873. 

Sunday morning yielded a passing peep into 
the privacy of a celebrity, and was consequently a 
red-letter day for the modem Athenians. Poets, 
dramatists, painters, comedians—men whose names 
are familiar in Salon catalogues and boulevard 
playbills—were passing down the Rue Drouot at 
an early hour, paying the last honours to Franf ois 
Victor Hugo. All parties were represented. The 
poet’s recent sufferings have disarmed even the 
ferocious critics of the “presse Utfere.” Of four 
children, but one daughter now remains to Victor 
Hugo. His youngest daughter, Ltfopoldine, was 
drowned with her husband, Charles Vacquerie, 
in 1843, by the sudden sinking of a pleasure-boat 
at Villequier. Charles Hugo, the eldest son, died 
unexpectedly at Bordeaux in 1871, leaving two 
children, to whom are dedicated some of the ten- 
derest poems of the ‘ Annee Terrible.’ There was a 
notable difference of character as well as of talent 
between Francois Hugo and his father and brother. 
Charles was an ardent polemist, the friend of 
Rochefort, and wielded a pen as bitter, if not as 
epigrammatic, as that which wrote the Lmderne. 
Francois had the simple tastes of a scholar and 
contemplative poet; and his few chroniquei in the 
Happel were more remarkable for their purity of 
style than for any political profundity or party ve¬ 
hemence. He had only just left the LyctSe Chnrle- 
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magne in 1848 when he began his career by 
contributing to his father’s journal, L'Ectnement. 
When Victor Hugo left France after the Coup 
iTEtat , Francois accompanied him. During the 
first days of their exile all their future life at Jersey 
was planned; Victor Hugo saying, “ I will contem¬ 
plate the ocean,” and Franyois, “ I will translate 
Shakespeare.” 

This translation is Francois Hugo’s most im¬ 
portant work. It is the best that has yet appeared 
in France, where the feeble and mutilated rendering 
of Ducis was for a long time the only standard in¬ 
terpretation of Shakespeare. Francis Hugo was 
also the first to give a complete edition of Shake¬ 
speare’s sonnets, ne has produced, in addition to 
these monumental achievements, some three or 
four historical and archaeological works, the best 
of which is a history of Jersey and its antiquities. 
At times he could imitate with some success the 
verve and vigour of the ‘ Chatiments.’ Many will 
remember his indignant letter in the Time*, 
denying a rumour that announced his presence in 
Paris in 1868. Like Victor Hugo, he only re¬ 
turned to France after the 4th of September. M. 
Francois Hugo had been ill for eighteen months, 
suffering from a spinal malady of the most painful 
character. Victor Hugo arrived too late to 
witness the end, but Madame Charles Hugo, whom 
the deceased was about to marry, was present, 
together with Auguste Vacquerie, the dramatist, 
and Edmond Lockroy, the Radical deputy and 
editor of the Rappel, The funeral train, comprising 
nearly two hundred personal friends and some two 
thousand representatives of literature, art, journal¬ 
ism, and the political world, had become when it 
reached the gates of Pere-la-Chaise a crowd num¬ 
bering more than ten thousand sympathisers. 
Grouped around the open grave were the chief 
Pamassiens, Theodore de Banville, Edmond About, 
Meurice, Dumas fit, Leconte de Lisle, Flaubert, 
the staffs of the Rappel and RSpublique Franqaise, 
Gambetta, and nearly all the Radical deputies. 
When Louis Blanc concluded his touching vale¬ 
dictory speech, Victor Hugo threw his arms around 
him and kissed him on both cheeks. 

The new press law is likely to excite the 
unanimous protests of journalists of all colours 
—red, white, and tricolour. The re-establish¬ 
ment of the Stamp-duty will have for immediate 
effect to extinguish six or seven journals, apper¬ 
taining for the most part to the Royalist in¬ 
terest. The Republican organs are, as a rule, 
incomparably richer than their opponents. This 
is not the only charge to be imposed on the 
press. The Government regards with disfavour 
the practice of publishing periodical feuilletom, 
and intends to impose a tax of five centimes on 
every novel issued in this form. The ostensible 
reason for this manoeuvre is the immoral and 
revolutionary character of many of these publi¬ 
cations. The allegation is not altogether un¬ 
founded; but the journals which support M. de 
Broglie's Cabinet are the chief and most shameless 
sinners. The Figaro, notably, is publishing a 
series of novels, whereof the title alone is frank 
enough to repel most English readers. M. X. de 
Montdpin calls his “ studies ” unequivocally ‘ Les 
Drames de l’Adultere,’ and the narrative carries 
out to the fullest the promise of the title-page. 
This is a splcialitl of the Figaro. It will be 
remembered that this journal first published the 
impudently offensive works of M. Belot—‘ Mdlle. 


Giraud ma Femme’ and ‘La Femme de Feu.’ 
It is true that these studies (all the modem 
followers of Paul de Kock are psychological 
students) were both interrupted, after the worst 
passages had appeared; but whoever is at all 
familiar with certain Parisian literary circles 
knows that this sudden cessation was pre-arranged 
—to “ froth the interest,” as a picturesque piece of 
journalistic slang describes the manoeuvre. But 
the five centimes’ duty does not constitute a 
remedy. It was essayed under the Empire, and 
failed signally. Ingenious gentlemen managed 
to give the form of memoirs and travels to the 
worst romances. ‘ Jack Sheppard ’ appeared as 
an historical study of Old London 1 

The required moral oxample is scarcely set by 
the Government in all its acts. On the one hand 
it has issued an order to the Prefects calling their 
attention to the quantity of licentious books cir¬ 
culating in the provinces. In the departments of 
the Sarthe, Maine et Loire, and Loire-Inferieure, 
in the Marne, the Ardennes, the Haute-Saone, the 
number and shameless character of these publi¬ 
cations is inconceivable. They are nearly all of 
Belgian and German origin. But at the same 
time M. Ernest Daudet is appointed director of 
the Commission of Colportage (the committee 
which examines incriminated books), at the 
Ministry of the Interior. And M. Daudet, a 
novelist of secondary rank, is distinguished even 
among Parisian writers of romance, for the persist¬ 
ence with which he devotes his talent to the 
description of breaches of the seventh command¬ 
ment, and the peripateia of demi-monde dramas. 
His one title to ministerial favour is a political 
pamphlet, published two days ago and entitled 
‘ La Verity sur l’Essai Monarchique.’ It professes 
ardent Orleanist principles; but it should be added 
that M. Daudet was very recently a Bonapartist, 
and acted during several years as secretary to the 
Due de Morny. 

There are now fourteen candidates for the three 
vacant fauteuils at the Academy. The Academi¬ 
cians are said to be displeased at the character of 
the competitors. M. Weiss is a savant and a pupil 
of the Ecole Normale, and therefore thoroughly 
acceptable to the Forty, as are the two professors 
of the College de France who complete the trio of 
most “serious” candidates. But the names of 
the remaining pretenders are regarded as bitter 
humiliations. Dumas Jilt presents himself, in spite 
of his repeated assurances that he would never 
occupy the fauteuil refused to his father; Paul 
Feval asserts his claim—and M. Belmontet, per¬ 
haps M. Sardou 1 The author of the ‘ Dame aux 
Camellias,’the author of ‘ Le Bossu,’ the poet who 
has been for the last twenty years the butt of the 
entire Parisian press, and the creator of the 
‘ Merveilleuses,’—these are the representatives of 
French literature whom the Academy is asked to 
elect. Of course none of the above names are 
likely to obtain more than one or two suffrages. 
M. Taine’s chance of election appears to be 
dwindling. Still the author of ‘ De ^Intelligence’ 
may very possibly enter the Palais Mazarin—after 
M. Weiss. 

It has been announced that the ex-Marshal 
Bazain* entrusted his private papers to some poli¬ 
tical friends before leaving for the island of Sainte- 
Marguerite. I am in a position to state that 
among these papers is a memoir written by the 
Marshal, and containing a fluent and soldier-like 
account of the attempts of the Imperial party to 
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negotiate with Prussia. This work has been 
entrusted to M. Lachaud, and is to be published 
“ when circumstances shall permit.” 

A rather more precise date may be assigned to 
M. Emile Zola’s forthcoming novel. It will appear 
in the spring, contemporaneously in England and 
France. M. Zola is the leader of the young 
realistic school, and a veritable master in his 
sphere. He is writing the ‘ Social and Natural 
History of a Family under the Second Empire ’— 
a work which aims at doing for the Cccsarian 
epoch what the ‘ Comddie Humaine ’ did for the 
society of the Restoration. The forthcoming in¬ 
stalment describes the conversion of the clergy to 
Imperialism and the gradual extension of its poli¬ 
tical influence in France. 

The publication of Victor Hugo’s ‘ Quatre- 
vingt-treize ’ is deferred for a month. The “ epi¬ 
leptic imagination ” which M. Veuillot ascribes to 
the poet does not at all obscure his business-like 
acuteness and foresight. The deliberations of the 
Committee of Thirty and the New-year festivities 
are not, in Victor Hugo’s opinion, conducive to 
the success of a serious political study like ‘ Quatre- 
vingt-treize.’ The copyright of the work has 
been purchased in Holland, Germany, and Eng¬ 
land. 

Prosper Merimde’s posthumous works—‘Der- 
nieres Nouvelles ’ and ‘ Lettres k une Inconnue ’— 
have unfortunately revived an ancient and baseless 
scandal. It has been asserted that the late Aca¬ 
demician was the father-in-law of Napoleon III., 
by reason of his marriage with Mdme. de Montijo. 
The fact is, that a long and intimate friendship 
connected Merimde and Mdme. de Montijo, who 
may possibly be the Inconnue to whom the letters 
are addressed. But at the date assigned to the 
novelist’s marriage, Mdme. Merim^e was yet living. 

Evelyn Jerrold. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
hamlet’s “some dozene or sixieene lines.’' 

3 St. George’s Square, Primrose Hill, 
Dec. 31, 1873. 

Professor Seeley asked me to-day whether any 
critic had ever identified the “dozen or sixteen 
lines ” which Hamlet asked the Player if he could 
study, and insert in his play. The Professor 
said that he had identified them, and that they 
went far to explain Hamlet’s character. No doubt 
some of the thousand and one critics of Shak- 
spere have identified the lines; for, the point 
once raised, mistake in the lines is impossible. 
But as neither Coleridge, Ilazlitt, Schlegel, Qer- 
vinus (though he quotes the lines as applying to 
Hamlet), Dyce, or the Cambridge editors, have a 
note on the point, it is worth a few words now. 

Hamlet says to the Player, whom he asks, “ Can 
you play the murther of Gonzago P ” 

“ You could for a need study a speech of some dozen 
or sixteene lines, which I would set downe, and insert 
in’t ? Could ye not ? 

“Play. —I ( = aye), my Lord.” 

Thenj having “ set downe ” this speech, and de¬ 
claimed or “ pronounc’d ” it to this Player, Hamlet 
afterwards says to “ two or three of the Players,” 
evidently speaking mainly to the one who is to 
speak the inserted speech:— 

“ Speake the Speech, I pray you, as I pronounc’d it to 
you, trippingly on the Tongue. ... Be not too tame 
neytker : but let your owue Discretion be your Tutor,” 
&c. 

Then comes the play, and in it the more than & 
“ dozen or sixteene lines,” “ the Speech ” “ set 
downe ” by Hamlet for the Player who plays the 
King, and thus pictures Hamlet himself 
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. . . “But what we do determine, oft wo breake : 
Purpose is but the slave to Mcmorie, 

Of violent Birth, but poore validitie: 

Which now, like Fruite unripe, stickes on the Tree, 
But fall vnshaken, when they mellow bee. 

Most necessary 'tis, that we forget 

To pay our selves, what to our selves is debt: 

What to our selves in passion we propose, 

The passion ending, doth the purpose lose. 

But orderly to end, when I begun, 
fhir Willes and Fates do so contrary run, 

That our Devices still are overthrowne ; 

Our thoughts are ours, their ends none of our owue.” 

This is surely Hamlet’s inserted speech, the 
moral of 1 The Tragedie of Hamlet,’ written by 
rilwbpere himself. Weak Will, strong Fate, are 
at war throughout the play, till the end comes, 
and the Will, in a way “ none of its own,” carries 
. lit Fate’s decree. 

Dec. 31, 1873. F. J. Furnivall. 


not have been guilty of the breach of decorum 
attributed to him. Again, with regard to Her 
Majesty's Envoy himself, Mr. T. F. Wade, who 
now tillB that post, was for several years ail officer 
in H.M.’s Army, and afterwards joined II.M.’s 
Consular Service. lie was made a Companion of 
the Bath for his services during the last war, and 
no one who knows him will believe that he would 
be likely “to tremble from head to foot "before 
the youthful Emperor of China. Further, it is 
well known that Mr. Wade’s linguistic attain¬ 
ments are of the highest order, and there can he 
no doubt that he is a far abler Chinese scholar 
than the Emperor himself; it is utterly impro¬ 
bable, therefore, that lie would find himself at a 
loss for words with which to address the occupant 
of the Dragon Throne. 

Edward Duffield Jones. 


The grammatical criteria were few; yet they 
1 eft little doubt that Etruscan would turn out 
to be an Aryan, though probably a mixed 
language; and, more than that, that it 
would take its place as an independent Italic 
dialect by the side of Oscan, Umbrian, Sa- 
hellian, Latin, &c. The grammatical evi¬ 
dence, such as it is, was carefully put 
together by Dr. Lorenz in bis articles on the 
Etruscan Inscriptions, published in 1805. 
Professor Aufreeht’s excellent remarks in 
Bunsen’s 1 Outlines of the Philosophy of 
Universal History,’ vol. i. p. 87, published 
in 1854, pointed in the same direction. He 
mentioned the e os the sign of the genitive ; 
the a and ia, as signs of the feminine gender, 
al as a patronymic suffix, &c. At that time, 
Dr. Freund, the author of the ‘ Latin-German 
Dictionary,’ had been sent by the Berlin 
Academy to explore the monuments and the 
language of the ancient Rastia (not Rhoetia), 
whence, as first suggested by Niebuhr, the 
Etruscans seem to have migrated south¬ 
wards. In its greatest extension Rastia com 
prised the Grisons, Tyrol, Vorarlberg (not 
Voralsberg), and part of tlie Bavarian High¬ 
land. The country, however, more particu¬ 
larly marked as the home of the Etruscans 
was on the southern declivities of the Alps, 
where the Euganeans were settled on the Lake 
of Garda, the Camuni in Val Camonica, and 
the Lepontii, near the Adula Mountain or 
the St. Gothard. In these parts inscriptions 
had been found in the Etruscan alphabet 
and the Etruscan language; and it was 
supposed that in the Romance dialects, still 
spoken here, some remnants of the old lan¬ 
guage of the Etruscans might have been 
preserved. Nothing, however, seems to have 
come of these researches, although it was 
stated at the time that Dr. Freuud has dis¬ 
covered a far greater number of words that 
were neither Romaic, Celtic, nor Teutonic, 
than he expected. 

Of late years it was so well known that 
Corssen had devoted himself to Etruscan, that 
no one felt induced to interfere with his work. 
Particularly when it was announced that 
he had found the key, that he had translated 
the large inscriptions,—lately again the in¬ 
scription on the newly-discovered alabaster 
sarcophagus,—and that his rendering had 
satisfied some really competent judges, most 
scholars felt that it was right to wait. It 
required therefore no inconsiderable cour¬ 
age for Mr. Isaac Taylor to come forward 
at this moment, and announce to the world 
that he had found the true key to Etruscan, 
and that the language of the inscriptions 
was neither Italic, nor Aryan, but North- 
Turanian, Altaic, and chiefly Finnic. 

In the paper read before the Philological 
Society, Mr. Isaac Taylor only wished to 
explain how he came to adopt this theory. 
He did not attempt the translation of any 
large inscription, but referred his hearers to 
his book which is in the press. We have • 
therefore no materials to criticise, nothing 
to enable us to say either Yes or No. All 
we can do is to examine the process of 
reasoning by which Mr. Isaac Taylor was 
brought to believe in the Turanian character 
of the Etruscan language; and here we must 
confess at once that he has failed to con¬ 
vince us. It is well known that, in the year 
1848, the brothers Campanari, in opening a 


THE GREY DOLPHIN. 

Cintra Terrace, Cambridge, Dec. 27, 1873. 

It may interest readers of the ‘ Ingoldsby Le- 
a nds ’ to learn that the original of part of the storv 
called “ Grey Dolphin ” may be found in Lombard s 
‘ Perambulation of Kent,’ under the heading 
“ Chetham,” i.e. Chatham. 

Walter W. Skf.at. 


THE AUDIENCE QUESTION IN CHINA. 

9 Dacre Park, Dec. 31, 1873. 

On the authority of a Chinese journal, the Echo, 
in its issue of December 30, gives prominence to 
the following extrardinary canard: — 

“ The Foreign Office appears to he very badly in¬ 
formed regarding the proceedings of the represen¬ 
tatives of this country in other lands, more especially 
in China. According to a Chinese account of the 
reception of the European envoys by the Emperor of 
China, ours seems to have acquitted himself very in- 
diflerently. Foremost among the twelve envoys was 
the representative of Great Britain. When he had 
read a few sentences of his credentials, 1 ho began,’ 
we arc informed, ‘ to tremble from head to foot, and 
was incapable of completing tlie perusal.’ The Em¬ 
peror asked, ‘Is the Prince of your country well ?’ 
but he could utter no reply. The Emperor again 
asked, ‘You have besought permission to see me 
time and again ; what is it you have to say to me ? ’ 
But again he was unable to answer. The next pro¬ 
ceeding was to hand in the credentials, but in doing 
this he fell down on the ground time after time, and 
not a syllable could he articulate. Upon this Prince 
Khun laughed loud at him before the entire Court, 
exclaiming, ‘Chicken-feather!’ and gave orders to 
have him assisted down the steps. He was unable to 
move of his own accord, and sat down on the floor, 
perspiring and panting for breath. AH this would 
1* very mortifying, but the Chinese journal adds that 
there must have been some divine apparition before 
the eyes of the envoys to cause them to tremble and 
be afraid. This, of course, makes all tho difference, 
and saves our dignity most completely.” 

This statement is so absurd on the face of it as 
to be hardly worthy of notice in your columns; 
but I think that, for more than one reason, it 
ought not to pass unchallenged. I was not in 
Peking at the tune when this audience took place, 
and, therefore, have no personal knowledge of the 
circumstances attending it; but on & priori 
grounds, as well as from intimate personal know¬ 
ledge of our envoy, Mr. Wade, I feel myself jus¬ 
tified in emphatically contradicting the whole story. 

In China there is no native journal or news¬ 
paper; the nearest approach to one being the 
Ching-pao, or Government Gazette, published at 
Peking, and commonly called by foreigners the 
Peking Gazette; this publication, however, con¬ 
tains no news, but only Imperial edicts and such¬ 
like documents. Who “ Prince Khun ” may he 
we cannot, of course, say; the late Regent's name 
was Kung, and he is called by the Chinese Kung 
Chin-wang (literally, “ Kung, Imperial Prince ”). 
1 am quite certain that that high official would 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Saturday, Jnn. 3, 3 p.in. London Ballad Conocrt, St. James’ 
Hall. 

3 p.m. Royal Institution. Frofcssor Tyn¬ 
dall's Fourth Juvenile Lecture 
on “ Motion and Sensation of 
Sound.” 

First uight of Mr. Gilbert’s “ Cha¬ 
rity ” at the Huymurkct. 

Sunday, Jan. 4, 4 p.m. Lecture at St. George's Hall by Mr. 

Lawson Tait on ** The Mechani¬ 
cal Frincipks of Beauty.” 

Monday, Jan. 5, 1 p.m. Sale of Books at Messrs. Hodgson’s. 

Sale of fourth part of the late 
Mr. Hotteu's stock—by Messrs. 
Pnttick ii Simpson. 

7 p.m. Entomological Society. 

8 p.m. Medical Society. 

8 p.m. Sun-eyora. 

Tuesday, Jan. 6, 3 p.m. Royal Institution. Prof. Tyndall, 
Fifth Juvenile Lecture. 

7 p.m. Sculptors of England. 

8 p.m. Pathological Society (Anniversary). 

8 p.m. Anthropological Society. 

8. 30 p.m. Zoological Society. 

8.30 p.m. Society of Biblical Archaeology. 

“ The Sallier Papyrus ” by Prof. 
Lnshington ; “ Assyrian illustra¬ 
tions of the Book of Daniel ” by 
Mr. H. Fox Tullwt. 

Wednesday, Jan.7,4.30p.m. Royal Society of Literatnre. 

8 p.m. Colonial Institute. 

8 p.m. Geological, Microscopical, Obste¬ 
trical Society (Anniversary). 

Thursday, Jan. 8, 3 p.m. Royal Institution. Prof. Tyndall, 
Sixth Juvenile Lecture. 

(> p.m. Royal Society Club. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy. 

8 p.m. Mathematical Society. 

8 p.m. Hay ln's ‘‘ Creation.” Royal Al- 
Ixrt Hall. 

8.30 p.m. Society of Antiquaries (Ballot for 
Fellows). 

8.30 p.m. Royal Society. 

Friday, Jan. 9, British Museum opens. 

7 p.m. Literary and Artistic Society. 

8 p.m. Astronomical Society. 

8 p.m. Qnekett Club. 

8.30 p.m. Clinical Society (Anniversary). 


SCIENCE. 

The Etruscan Language. A Paper read before 
the Philological Society by Rev. Isaac 
Taylor. (In manuscript.*) 

In a paper read before the Philological 
Society on December 5, the Rev. Isaac 
Taylor gave a short account of his new me¬ 
thod of deciphering the Etruscan Inscrip¬ 
tions. As a more complete essay of his on 
the same subject is soon to appear, it would 
not be right at present to express any definite 
opinion. Corssen’s work on the Etruscan 
language is likewise advertised, and from the 
short notice in Teubner’s Catalogue it is 
quite clear that Corssen’s interpretation of 
the Etruscan Inscriptions is totally different 
from that proposed by Mr. Isaac Taylor. For 
some years, and particularly since the pub¬ 
lication of Dr. Lorenz’s papers, there has 
been a general, though tacit, agreement 
among classical and comparative scholars as 
to the nature of the Etruscan language. 

* Kindly lent by Mr. Taylor. 
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tomb at Toscanella, discovered a pair of dice 
which, instead of being simply marked with 
pips, were inscribed with six words. These 
words were at once supposed to be the six 
Etruscan numerals, and in consequence at¬ 
tracted great attention. Bunsen repeatedly 
spoke of them as containing the key to 
Etruscan, and Dr. Lorenz as late as 1868 
devoted a separato article to them in Kuhn’s 
Beitriige, vol. v. p. 204. These words are 1 
mach, 2 thu, 3 xal or zal, 4 hull/, 5 ci, 6 sa. 
Mr. Taylor, however, by reading the sides of 
the dice in a different succession, arrives at 
the following series: 1 mach, 2 ci, 3 zal, 4 
sa, 5 thu, 6 hnth. Whether such a reading 
of the dice is allowable must depend on a 
comparison with other dice which are marked 
with pips. But supposing that arclueologists 
would not object to this transposition, we 
have next to see whether these numerals are 
Altaic. After following Mr. Isaac Taylor 
through his analysis and his attempts at 
tracing back these numerals to Altaic proto¬ 
types, all Ve can say is, that if everything else 
were certain, if Etruscan had been proved to 
be Finnic as decidedly as Phoenician is proved 
to be Semitic, one might feel inclined to 
admit phonetic changes like those which are 
necessary to connect these Etruscan numerals 
with their supposed Altaic type. By them¬ 
selves, however, these numerals carry no 
conviction, or, at least, much less than they 
would carry in favour of an Aryan origin. 

If it were quite certain that Etruscan was 
an Aryan language, these numerals would offer 
no insurmountable difficulties. The words 
for one are frequently independent in the dif¬ 
ferent Aryan languages, but mach might be 
connected with the base sama, from which 
oftnc, sem-el, and possibly pia. Thu for duo, 
lei for quinque, and sa for sex would offer no 
difficulties. Zal for three, and huth for four, 
are strange; still with the latitude claimed by 
Mr. Taylor in'establishing their Altaic origin, 
zal might be brought back to tal, tar, tres, and 
huth might be treated as an abbreviation of 
the Sanskrit cliat-ur, four. 

Thewhole subject of the Turanian numerals 
was fully discussed by myself in the year 1857 
in my ‘ Essay on the Turanian Languages.’ 
That essay was to a great extent tenta¬ 
tive ; and though many of the views therein 
expressed have been confirmed by further 
research, others have had to be surrendered. 
It might bo said that some of the phonetic 
changes which are there admitted, in tracing 
the Altaic numerals to a common type, are 
not less violent than those by which Mr. 
Isaac Taylor brings the Etruscan into har¬ 
mony with the Altaic numerals. But it should 
be remembered that I was dealing with 
languages the common origin of which was to 
a great extent admitted. That being the case, 
it was almost certain that their numerals 
could have become so different as they are 
by means of phonetic corruption only, and 
my chief object was to find out something like 
phonetic laws to explain these phonetic 
changes. The case is quito different when 
we have to deal with languages the common 
origin of which has first to be established, 
and when we have no phonetic laws pecu¬ 
liar to each language to guide us. Between 
Finnish and Hungarian, for instance, we 
have something almost corresponding to 
Grimm’s Law. Finnish h is Hungarian h ; 


hence Finnish holme is Hungarian harm, 
Finnish Jcuule is Hungarian hat. Finnish p 
is Hungarian/; hence Finnish pilve, cloud, 
is Hungarian fellio ; Finnish puliu, he blows, 
Hungarian fit. There are other rules of tho 
same kind which underlie the changes of 
the North-Turanian numerals, as compared 
among themselves; but there is nothing 
like any fixed rule, at least there is none 
given in Mr. Taylor’s paper, to tell us what 
particular letter in Etruscan may corre¬ 
spond to any particular letter in Finnish or 
Hungarian. To examine at least one of the 
Etruscan numerals more in particular, we 
find that Mr. I. Taylor, taking thu to be the 
Etruscan name, not for two, but for five, 
tries to establish that this word meant ori¬ 
ginally hand, and was then used for five in 
the Altaic dialects. Here the evidence is 
very weak. We are told, indeed, that ton in 
Yenisai, tono in [Kamtehatkian, and uten in 
Samoyed mean hand; but we receive no proof 
that such a word ever meant five in the 
same languages, except possibly tun in 
Samoyed much-tun, six, i.e. 1 + 5. That tu 
meant five in Egyptian, and that similar 
words for five occur in the dialects of the 
Caucasus, is of no importance, till it has 
been proved that those languages, too, are in 
any sense of the word Altaic. 

The Altaic type for five is vit, and of this 
there is no trace in thu. 

But this kind of criticism must seem very 
unfair and unsatisfactory. The great test of 
any system of deciphering is not, whether it 
will do this or that, but whether it will do all. 
Mr. Isaac Taylor says that he can translate 
every Etruscan inscription: we must wait 
and see. He says, that the laws, the cus¬ 
toms, the modes of burial, the religious be¬ 
lief, the form of government, the marriage 
laws, the priesthood, the laws of inheritance, 
the mythology of the Etruscans, all point 
irresistibly to a Tataric origin. The Etrus¬ 
can deities, we are told, are the same as those 
of the Kalevala, the epic poem of the Finns. 
It would be wonderful indeed if it were so, 
but Mr. Isaac Taylor’s position as a scholar 
is too high to justify anyone in judging him 
without hearing him. It would have been 
more satisfactory to all parties had he given 
us his translation of the Cippns Perusinns. 
Corssen has translated it, but his translation 
is not yet puhlici juris. Anyhow, Hie salta! 

Max Mulleb. 


Contributions to Solar Physics. By J. Norman 
Lockyer. (London : Macmillan & Co.) 
This book consists of two parts. The first 
part, which is considerably the larger, con¬ 
tains a popular account of ancient and 
modern sun-work. The second part consists 
of a series of communications made to the 
Royal Society on spectroscopic observations 
of tho sun and on laboratory work in con¬ 
nection therewith, and concludes with several 
notes and some appendices. The commu¬ 
nications reprinted in the second part come 
down to as recent a date as March 14, 1873. 
In the paper of that date we have discussed the 
spectra of chemical compounds and of mecha¬ 
nical mixtures. From the results of this paper 
it appears that in all probability there are 
no compound vapours in the sud, but that 


they seem to exist in the atmospheres of 
some of the stars. Another important result 
of this paper, taken in conjunction with the 
ono which immediately precedes it, is that 
the complexity of the spectrum of any vapour 
increases with the degree of contiguity into 
which its molecules are brought. This re¬ 
sult, which seems to trace the luminosity 
of a vapour at any rate largely to oscilla¬ 
tions of the molecules as wholes, in contra¬ 
distinction to the vibration of the internal 
constituents of these molecules, was first, we 
believe, obtained in the laboratory experi¬ 
ments on magnesium vapour made by Mr. 
Lockyer and Dr. Frankland, which explained 
the different heights in the solar atmo¬ 
sphere to which the different members of 
the bright line b had been observed to 
extend. 

The first part of the book consists almost 
entirely of a reprint, with some alterations, of 
various lectures, letters, and articles written 
from time to time by Mr. Lockyer. It con¬ 
tains twenty-six chapters and 435 pages. 
The nature of the book entails not a few 
repetitions, and not unfrequently we find a 
remark or an explanation occurring two or 
three times ; but the reader who feels that 
this somewhat detracts from the literary 
merit of the work, will at the same time 
gladly recognise that the reproduction of the 
papers so nearly in their original form, adds 
vividness to the story which is gradually un¬ 
folded in the book, and presents us with the 
real history of the subject much more 
accurately than a treatise written by one 
who was acquainted with the end from the 
beginning. The story which is unfolded, or 
rather which unfolds itself, to the reader is 
one of no mean scientific importance. It 
contains the wonderful progress which has 
been made during the last few years—almost 
entirely during the last five years—in gain¬ 
ing a true knowledge of the atmosphere of 
the sun. 

Not the least interesting chapter, however, 
will be found to be the twelfth, which deals 
with the first application of the principles 
of spectrum analysis to this problem. Many 
will be surprised, and not a few will bo 
deeply gratified, to see—now, perhaps, for 
the first time brought clearly before tho 
public—how large a share in the establish¬ 
ment of the first principles of the science is 
due to Professor Stokes. The great dis¬ 
covery usually attributed to Kirchhoff and 
Bunsen, of the cause of the reversibility of 
the bright lines in the solar spectrum, was 
in fact publicly taught by Stokes prior to 
1852. An account will be found of M. 
Faye’s theory of the physical constitution of 
the sun. This theory is brought into com¬ 
parison with that of Messrs. Balfour Stewart, 
De La Rue, and Loewy. The former theory 
attributed the sun-spots to the assumed in¬ 
ferior radiating power of the interior sub¬ 
stance of the sun, which, according to this 
theory, is at a temperature too high for the 
existence of chemical association—a pheno¬ 
menon which was supposed to take place in 
the cooler regions of the photosphere. The 
latter theory, which attributes a spot to a 
downrush of cooler vapour, has been borne 
out by the observations of more recent 
years ; which, besides showing that there is 
a downrush of cooler vapour in the centre 
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of a spot, has shown that this is accompanied 
frequently by an uprnsh of more higldy- 
heated vapour in its neighbourhood. 

A considerable portion of the book is oc¬ 
cupied with accounts of the results gained 
from the three great eclipses of 1809, 1870, 
and 1871 respectively, each of which, or at 
least the first and the last of which (for the 
weather in 1870 was most unfavourable), 
contributed enormously to the solution of 
the problem of the solar envelope. In the 
year 1808 we had before us numerous ques¬ 
tions as to the photosphere, the spots, the 
prominences, and the corona, which were in 
much confusion ; it is not too much to say 
that most of tliese questions are now on 
a satisfactory way to a solution, that some 
are completely solved, and that there is no 
one to which we have not now got some 
clue. For the sake of the general reader, 
and for his assistance in following the book, 
it will be well to give some explanation of 
the terms used. The photosphere is the 
name applied to the light-giving surface of 
the sun, in which the spots seem to be hnge 
chasms formed by the downrush of cooler 
vapours. This surface is mottled by pores, 
which apparently are miniature spots, and 
by brighter portions and regions termed 
faenl®, which seem to be hotter portions, or 
portions of the photosphere standing higher 
than the rest, and whose light, therefore, is 
less absorbed by the surrounding atmo¬ 
sphere. This atmosphere extends from the 
photosphere to a height of rather more than 
twelve minutes. What the photosphere 
itself may consist of is still a matter of dis¬ 
cussion, and is connected with the question 
as to the region in which the selective ab¬ 
sorption takes place, by whicli the black 
lines are introduced into the solar spectrum. 
But the complete reversal of the spectrum, 
said to have been seen for the instant just 
preceding totality in the recent eclipses, 
seems to offer the solution of this question. 
Immediately above this region, and still in 
the lower regions of the solar atmosphere, 
we have the red protuberances, consisting of 
hydrogen, amongst which is to be found a 
substance giving the line 1474, not known 
as belonging to any earthly substance. 
Above these prominences, which seldom 
extend more than one minute above the 
photosphere, and which occupy a region to 
which the name chromosphere has been 
assigned, we come to hydrogen at too low a 
temperature to give a spectrum visible 
except in a solar eclipse : this extends to a 
height of about eight minutes ; and beyond 
that, completing the atmosphere, we have 
another unknown substance giving for its 
spectrum a line in the green. 

The beautiful method of putting a thin 
prism before the object glass, employed in 
the last eclipse by Respighi and Lockyer, 
seems to have shown conclusively that the 
corona, so far as it is a solar phenomenon, 
consists of the upper strata of the atmosphere 
which we have just described. Several points, 
however, about the corona, particularly its 
polarisation, still remain not cleared up, and 
we must look for their explanation to the 
next total eclipse. It is most encouraging 
to the hopes of science to contemplate the 
advance which has thus been made in so 
short a time in the study of the problem of 


the solar atmosphere, dating from the rude 
theory advanced by Kirchlioffin 1800, which 
may bo said to be the first embodying the 
new ideas. The attempt to solve the problem, 
too, has well repaid physicists by the power¬ 
ful methods of investigation with which its 
pursuit has rewarded them. We can now 
not only view the prominences without an 
eclipse, but can photograph them, thanks 
to the simplicity of Mr. Huggins’s “ open 
slit.” We can tell the rate at which the 
sun’s vapours are moving towards ns or from 
us. We are on the way to contemplate 
matter under conditions different from any 
obtainable by terrestrial temperatures, and 
probably in a state of chemical dissociation, 
—whatever that may mean,—perhaps the 
primordial matter of chaos, as yet unspccifi- 
cated by any particular molecular aggrega¬ 
tion. And last, but not least, we have been 
put in possession of the elements of dis¬ 
coveries which appear likely to raise spec¬ 
trum analysis to the rank of a quantitative 
as well as of a qualitative science. All these 
subjects will be found unfolded in the volume 
now before us, by the hand of one who has 
himself taken a leading part in the momen¬ 
tous discoveries there detailed. We heartily 
recommend the book to all persons interested 
in the questions to which it refers. 

James Stuart. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Pressure of Radiation. —Some experiments ex¬ 
hibited by Mr. Crookes to the Royal Society, on 
the 11th ult., seem likely to constitute a most in¬ 
teresting confirmation of physical theory. A light 
rod, having a small disc of pith at each end, was 
suspended by a delicate thread in a vacuum ; on 
the approach of a body radiating heat (the finger, 
or a burning piece of magnesium wire) to one of 
the discs, it was repelled. A piece of ice appeared 
to attract the disc ; this, however, is really a re¬ 
pulsion hv the more heated bodies on the other 
side of it. If this experiment had been made fifty 
years ago, it would have been regarded ns conclu¬ 
sive in favour of the emission-theory of light. It 
had. however, been recently shown by Maxwell, 
that the propagation of waves through the ether 
produces a pressure in the direction of the ray, the 
pressure on a square foot of surface being equal to 
the whole energy of radiation in a cubic foot. 
Thus the pressure of strong sunlight is about three 
omuls and a quarter per square mile. “A flat 
ody exposed to sunlight would experience this 
pressure on its illuminated side only, and would 
therefore be repelled from the side on which the 
light falls. It is probable that a much greater 
energy of radiation might be obtained by means 
of the concentrated rays of the electric lamp. 
Such rays falling on a thin metallic disc, delicately 
suspended in a vacuum, might perhaps produce an 
observable mechanical effect.” Treatise on Elec¬ 
tricity and Magnetism,’ vol. ii. p. 301.) The 
amount of the pressure involved in Mr. Crooke’s 
experiment must of course be measured before we 
can assert with confidence that it is actually pres¬ 
sure of radiation. 

The Shape of the Sun. —In 1809 Lindenau found, 
in reducing certain observations of the sun, that 
there were differences in the observed diameters, 
which he thought could not be explained by errors 
of observation, as they seemed to be of a periodic 
nature ; and he suggested the hypothesis that the 
sun was not quite spherical in shape, hut sphe¬ 
roidal, and rotating about its major axis. Re¬ 
cently Father Secchi of Rome, unaware of Lin- 
denau’s investigation, conjectured that the effect 
of the active forces in the sun may produce 
changes of volume in the masses of luminous gas 


that surround it, which would be, perhaps, percep¬ 
tible in accurate observations of the sun’s diameter. 
He accordingly had regular observations made 
from June ls71, at the Observatory of the Col¬ 
legia Romano, and, at his instance, similar obser¬ 
vations were also made at Palermo. These Father 
Seechi discussed, and it seemed to him that the 
two series agreed well together, and that the 
differences observed were too regular and too great 
to admit of being attributed to errors of observa¬ 
tion. He also found that the greater diameter was 
observed at those times at winch the number of 
spots and protuberances was less. It thus appeared 
that the action of solar forces actually did change 
the visible diameter of the sun; but Dr. Auwers 
has carefully re-discussed Father Secchi's observa¬ 
tions and arrived at an opposite conclusion. He 
objects to tlie alleged agreement between the 
Rome and Palermo observations; and though 
admitting that both series assign a principal 
minimum in April 1872, he considers that the 
general agreement is scarcely more marked than 
the contrary. A careful comparison also between 
numerous observations of Bessel and Struve 
with the solar spot periods does not show any 
connection. On the whole, therefore, Dr. Auwers 
considers that it cannot be said that any changes 
in the sun's diameter, duo to agencies upon it, 
have yet been detected by the telescope. Ilis 
paper appears in the Monatshericht of the Berlin 
Academy for May, and an abstract of it was 
communicated to the Royal Astronomical Society 
at their November meeting. 

Mr. E. B. Tylor sends to Nature of Jan. 1 an 
account of an interesting lecture-room illustration 
of the refraction of light, consisting of two small 
w heels connected by an axle, which are rolled front 
a smooth surface on to a rough one or vice versa. 

The same journal contains a note upon the 
Jloosac Tunnel in the United States, which is ex¬ 
pected to be ready for railway traffic next July. 
The borings from east and west communicated on 
Nov. 28. The total excavation is about a million 
tons of rock, and the cost is estimated at twelve 
and a half million dollars. 

Ox Dec. 22, tlio Academy of Sciences of France 
elected three correspondents; namely, in the 
Physical Section, MM. Angstrom and Billet to fill 
the places vacant by the death of M. Hansteen 
and the election of Sir C. 'Wheatstone to a foreign 
associateship; and in the Astronomical Section, 
Mr. J. Norman Lockyer, in the room of the late 
Professor Eneke. An interesting discussion took 
place upon Mr. Lockyer's most recent researches in 
quantitative spectrum analysis, and M. Dumas 
spoke in hopeful terms of the speculations on 
molecular evolutions by which they were accom¬ 
panied. 

Professor Owen, who is suffering from a trou¬ 
blesome bronchial affection, is spending the winter 
in Egypt. 

Tnr. following notice is published in several of 
the papers:— 

“ We are requested to state that Her Majesty’s 
Commissioners for tlio Annual International Exhibi¬ 
tions propose, as a feature of each year’s exhibition, 
to have a collection of objects illustrative of the Eth¬ 
nology and Geography of various races and parts of 
tlio British Empire. It is intended to pursue the 
work systematically in the hope of ultimately forming 
a great national museum of the empire. They will 
he arranged for tlio present in the galleries of the 
Royal Albert Hall. Many portions of the empire are 
inhabited by aboriginal races, most of which are under¬ 
going rapid changes, and some of which are disappear¬ 
ing altogether. These races are fast losing their 
primitive characteristics and distinguishing traits. 
The collections would embrace life-size and other 
figures representing the aboriginal inhabitants in their 
ordinary and gala costumes; models of their dwell¬ 
ings ; samples of their domestic utensils, idols, 
weapons of war, boats and canoes; agricultural, 
musical, and manufacturing instruments and im¬ 
plements ; samples of their industries, and in general 
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all objects tending to show their present eth¬ 
nological position and their state of civilisation. It 
is proposed to receive for the Exhibition of 1874 
any suitable collections, which will be grouped and 
classified hereafter in their strict ethnological and 
geographical relations. As, however, there is at present 
great public interest in the various tribes inhabiting 
the West Coast of Africa, including the Ashnntees, 
with whom this country is at war, all objects relating 
to the Ashantees, Fantees, Dahomeys, Houssns, and 
the neighbouring tribes are especially desired. The 
Indian Empire, the Eastern Archipelago, and the 
Islands of the Southern Hemisphere are also able to 
afford abundant and valuable materials for the pro¬ 
posed museum, of which it is believed that the nucleus 
can be formed at once from materials in private col¬ 
lections. Her Majesty’s Commissioners confidently 
appeal to the civil, militury, and naval officers of the 
British service throughout the Queen’s dominions to 
assist them in theso collections. Her Majesty's Com¬ 
missioners have secured the sendees of eminent gentle¬ 
men to advise them from time to time in giving effect 
to these intentions. It is requested that offers of 
gifts nnd loans of objects should be made known at 
once to the Secretary of Her Majesty’s Commissioners, 
tipper Kensington Gore, London, S.W.” 

We extract from Land and Water the following 
list of new arrivals at the Zoological Gardens in 
Regent’s Park:— 

“ 1 Alpaca (Lama pacos); 1 Puma (Felis concolor); 
2 Tulierculated Lizards (Iguana tuberculata); 1 
Violaceous Plantain Cutter (Musophnga violacea); 
1 Pileated Parrakeet (Platycercus pileatus); 1 Ga- 

vial (Gavialis gangeticus).” 


The appeal made bv Mr. A. J. Ellis, F.R.S., 
some time ago for assistance in the task of more 
accurately defining the phonetic and grammatical 
peculiarities of the English dialects, by means of 
careful versions of a short composition specially 
prepared for this purpose, has met with consider¬ 
able success, Mr. Ellis having received about sixty 
versions (representing the greater part of the Eng¬ 
lish and Scottish counties), in all of which the 
pronunciation is more or less carefully indicated. 
The result has been to enable him to extend greatly, 
and in some measure to complete the classification 
of the English dialects brought forward by Prince 
Lucien Bonaparte at the June meeting of the 
Philological Society, and to present us for the first 
time with a coufeatail of the multifarious sound- 
system of spoken English. Many of the facts thus 
brought out are very surprising, even to those who 
thought themselves well acquainted with the sub- 1 
ject, and cannot but prove of great importance in 1 
connection with Mr. Ellis’s inquiry into the 1 His- ! 
turv of English pronunciation,’ for the sake of \ 
which, in the first instance, these researches have 
been made. They are also valuable as showing ! 
that though the English Dialect Society has not 
commenced its labours a day too soon, neither is it 
yet too late to save much that is still in existence 1 
in dialect lore. We hope that while Mr. Ellis’s 1 
great work on ‘ Early English Pronunciation ' will i 
contain the digested results of his inquiries, he ' 
will give the whole to the English Dialect Society [ 
to publish among its transactions. The final classi- ! 
float ion of the dialects (incorporating that of Prince i 
L. L. Bonaparte for South, and Mr. J. A. H. 
Murray for North Britain) is to recognise four great 
dialectic branches —Kurt hern, Laetem, Central, or 
Southern and If 'extern. The Northern includes 
the Seoto- North mu hnan . extending in five dialects 
from Shetland to the Humber on the east, and 
Moreenmbe Bay on the west; the Mercian occupy¬ 
ing South Lancashire, Cheshire, Staffordshire, and 
1 >erbv, and meeting in Shropshire with the Western 
English : the North Anglian in the W. and S. W. of 
Yorkshire, passing on the borders of Nottingham 
and Lincolnshire into the Eastern Branch, with 
its two dialects of Middle Anglian (Lincoln, Notts, 
Leicester, Warwick, North Northampton, North 
Beds) and Last Anglian (Norfolk, Suffolk, North 
Essex, Cambridge, Hunts). The Southern or 
Centra!, Branch is host represented by Hertford, 
South Beds, Bucks, Midd'esex, North Surrey, and 


adjoining parts of Essex and Kent, the district 
within which (and not in the North Anglian 
Rutland, or East Anglian Huntingdon, as has 
been fancied by Latham) the spoken English of 
the people approaches most closely to the literary 
or book-English. Prince L. L. Bonaparte con¬ 
siders Hertfordshire as representing most closely, 
all things considered, the standard English. In 
Essex, Kent, Sussex, Hants, Berks, Oxford, and 
South Northampton, we have a border district 
within which the Central English begins to fade 
away into the surrounding dialects. The Western 
English in its two dialects of Sa.von and Devonian 
occupies a well-defined area, including Dorset, 
Somerset, Devon, Wiltshire, Gloucester, Here¬ 
ford, with parts of Hants and Berkshire, and is 
probably, upon the whole, better defined, both 
geographically and dialectically, than any of the 
other branches. The classification of many locali¬ 
ties has been a work of great difficulty ; York¬ 
shire especially, with its several dialects and mul¬ 
titudinous sub-dialects and varieties blending into 
each other, presents a wide field of research in 
itself. The dialects of Derbyshire also—many 
curious varieties are found round the Peak—have 
received much attention. It will surprise many 
to see how near to London many Northern pecu¬ 
liarities come, in Northamptonshire. Good 
specimens from Warwickshire, Hereford, .Stafford¬ 
shire, Shropshire, Cheshire, nrc still wanting; the 
first-mentioned is especially importmt in connec¬ 
tion with the strong Northern character which 
Mr. Murray (in a paper read before the Philological 
Society) claims for the language of Shakspeare, 
and which he considers must have sounded very 
broadly provincial to the poet's London contempo¬ 
raries. In this light many of Shakspeare’s pecu¬ 
liarities of grammar and expression, which the 
modem English reader has glossed for him as 
“ Archaisms,” “ Elizabethan idioms,” See.., are not 
archaisms at all, and were not used by other 
Elizabethan writers, but are pure Northern idioms 
still in use in the Northern area, but never current 
either in Shakspeare’s time or since, in London or 
Southern England. Any who take an interest in 
the subject, and can supply Mr. Ellis with speci¬ 
mens from Warwickshire or other of the districts 
named above, ought at once to communicate with 
him at his address, 25, Argyll-road, Kensington, W. 

The whole of Part I. of Scries B (for Reprinted 
Glossaries) of the English Dialect Society is 
now in type, and ought to be ready in the 
course of the present month. It will contain 
seven Glossaries, viz., 1. A North of England 
Glossary', by J. II.; 2—<>. Glossaries of East 
Yorkshire, East Norfolk', Gloucestershire, Mid¬ 
land Counties, and Devonshire, all by Mr. 
Marshall; and 7. Dr. Wilkin's Glossary of West 
Riding words, reprinted, by permission, from vol. 
xvi. of the Archceologia. Intending subscribers 
to the E. D. S. who have not yet paid their sub¬ 
scription m.av save themselves and the treasurer 
(Rev. J. W. Cartmell, Christ’s College, Cambridge) 
some troub’e by paying a guinea for the two years 
1873 and 1874, as the subscription is but lialf-a- 
guinea per annum. The publications for 1873 are 
somewhat delayed, but some at least will appear, 
together with the Report, in the course of the 
month ; and the publications for 1874 will follow 
towards the latter part of the year. No delay is 
anticipated in the future issue of the publications. 

TnE Athencrnm announces the death of Mr. 
Edward Hyde Clarke, who was, fifty years ago, 
a prominent writer on West Indian questions. 

TnE last number of the Jahrhuch fiir Eomanische 
and Englisehe Sjtrarhe nnd I.itteratur contains a 
seemingly accurate text of the ‘ Legend of St. 
Michael ’ from the Bodleian MS., Laud. 108. toge¬ 
ther with an account of the graphic forms (sprnch- 
lielie Eigenthiimlichkeiten), by Dr. C. Ilorst- 
m.ann, of Munster. According to Dr. Ilorstmann, 
the MS. is early 14th cent., and the dialect is 
clearly southern, and of a very archaic type. Some 
of the peculiarities registered by the editor have 


rather a Kentish look: leorni ( = leomian ), Jield 
(felii), the inflections pene, pane (acc. sq. m.) of 
the article, and several other archaisms; but other 
Kentish forms, such as ine for in, do not seem to 
appear. 

Dr. Weymouth's work, in which he combats 
the opinions held bv Mr. Ellis and others as to 
the development and change of vowel Bounds in 
English, and endeavours to establish that the 
present pronunciation of such words as mine, 
house, moon, deem, hue, do, go, has been that, not 
only of English and Anglo-Saxon, but’in the 
case of mine, house, &c., probably of the Teutonic 
tongues generally, back as far as their history is 
known, has now, we believe, passed through the 
press, and will soon be readv. Dr. Weymouth, 
read a paper on this subject before the Philolo¬ 
gical Society, which he has since enlarged and 
extended by an examination of the cognate lan¬ 
guages, analysis of Chaucer’s and other early 
rhymes, &c., so that the work will now extend to 
a considerable size, and will form the fullest, and 
indeed only systematic exhibition of the opinions 
of those who think that Hengest and Horsa, like 
their posterity of the l!)th century, said, “ white 
stone house (hwit stun hus),”and may be expected 
to contain all that can be said on this side of the 
question. 

The delegates of the Clarendon Press have 
arranged with Mr. J. A. H. Murray (whose 
‘Dialect of Southern Scotland ’ was reviewed in 
the Academy a few months ago), to prepare for 
their series a volume of specimens of Lowland 
Scotch and Northern English, with notes and 
glossary, corresponding in plan to Dr. Morris’s 
‘ Specimens of Early English,’ and Mr. Skeat’s 
‘ Specimens of English Literature.’ It will illus¬ 
trate, as far as materials exist, the formation of 
our Northern tongue, its development in England 
and Scotland, its literary decay and extinction in 
England, its continued existence and growth in 
Scotland, and its decay in that country, also be¬ 
tween 1000 and 1707. We hope that the editor 
will give special attention to such specimens of 
Scottish as still exist only in MS., as well as to 
those which have been pub'ished only in limited 
and practically inaccessible editions; many of the 
latter deserve to be much more widely known 
than they are .at present. 

Mr. Alexander J. Ei.t.is, in his great work on 
Early English Pronunciation, is now beginning to 
deal with the various provincial dialects of Eng¬ 
land, concerning which he has received numerous 
pieces of information of more or less value. He 
will reprint in full the earliest phonetic account 
of English dialects, viz. the short sketch by 
Dr. Gill, written 250 years ago, which may he 
found in the sixth chapter of his ‘ Logonomia,’pp. 
1C—10. 

Prtnce Lorrs-LrcTEN Bonaparte continues 
his great wi ll; on the Basque Language, of which 
about one-third remains still to be completed, 
lie is now engaged on a comparative glossary of 
the dialects and sub-dialects of the‘language. 
Ilis vocabulary consists of between three and 
four thousand words collected by himself from 
the mouths of the peasants as well as from printed 
books. The Prince has paid five! several visits to 
the country, verifying and reverifying, village bv 
village, all his results, finding out where each 
word ceased to exist and was replaced by another, 
so that he has the habitat of all his terms. He 
has secured many popular names of plants, insects, 
&c., that do not exist in print, and has found the 
changes in nomenclature in the different districts 
very interesting. 

Professor Pott's great work, which he calls 
the second edition of his Eti/mologische Eor- 
schungen, is now complete in five large volumes, 
costing 61. 18s. It is an enormous storehouse 
for comparative philologists, but it is absolutely 
necessary that an index should be added. 

The first complete edition of the two texts of 
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the Rig Veda, the Pada as well as the Sanihita 
text, which was published by Professor Max 
Muller in the beginning of last year, is out of 
print The editor is preparing a new edition from 
the stereotype plates; and, in a paragraph pub¬ 
lished in friibner's Record, he has requested Sans¬ 
krit scholars to send him lists of any misprints 
thev may have observed in the first edition. As 
the’ hx-iuns of the Rig Veda have never been 
printed in India, the demand among native scho¬ 
lars for this first edition of the oldest of their 
sacred hooks is but natural. 

A sew volume of the ‘ Indische Studien ’ has 
appeared, containing five articles, all by the editor 
himself, Professor A. Weber. The article on the 
Mahabhashya is important. Professor V eber at¬ 
tempts to answer the strictures of Pandit Bhan- 
darkar, but the learned nati' e seems to have the 
advantage over the learned German. 

Rajexdralai. Mitra has a large work on the 
‘ Antiquities of Orissa ’ in the press. On his last 
tuur through the North-Western Provinces he 
discovered some important Sanskrit MSS., among 
the rest, a MS. of the ‘ Brihaddevata,’ the ancient 
catalogue of the deities to which the hymns of the 
Rig Veda are addressed. 

The literary, or, at all events, the publishing 
activity in India is very great. Whereas it is 
difficult in Europe to find a publisher for any con¬ 
siderable Sanskrit text, Indian booksellers must 
find the printing and reprinting of classical Sans¬ 
krit works lucrative. One press alone, that of 
Pandit Jibananda Yidvgasagara,a B.A. of the Uni¬ 
versity of Calcutta, the son of the well-known 
Pandit Taranatha Tarkavaclutspati, has just issued 
a catalogue of seventy-three Sanskrit publications, 
both large and small. Some of these works are 
carefully edited, others are simple reprints of 
former Indian or European editions. The most 
important work is a new ‘ Sanskrit Dictionary or 
Cyclopaedia,’ by Taranatha, of which we hope 
soon to give a fuller account. It is based on 
Indian and European authorities. It is to consist 
of ten parts, of which two are published, contain¬ 
ing 47 4 closely priuted quarto pages, and reaching 
as far as amddhi. t 

The Contemporary Review for January has an 
article by Mr. Alexander S. Murray called ‘A 
New View of the Homeric Question,’ in which 
the writer contends for the usually accepted anti¬ 
quity of our texts of the Homeric poems, as 
opposed to Mr. Paley’s theory, on the ground of 
the remarkable coincidence between the language 
of Homer when speaking of works of art, and the 
actual condition of Greek art between 1100 and 
6-50 b.c. 

Is the Act a Societatis Fhtlologee Lipsiensis 
(him. iii.) G. Oehmichen investigates the question 
as to the authors followed by Pliny in the geogra¬ 
phical section of his work, more especially his 
debt to Isidore of Charax and Varro. The latter 
is shown to be his source in a large number of 
passages in which there is a manifest agreement 
between his statements and those in Mela. Oh. 
Lutjohann gives a series of critical remarks on the 
text of Apuleius, occasioned apparently by the 
shortcomings of Eyssenhardt's edition of the 
‘ Metamorphoses.’ The main point brought out is 
the character of the corrections in F, and the use 
that mav be made of Eyssenhardt’s second Lau- 
n ntian manuscript, e. The elaborate essay of P. 
Schuster on the Fragments of Heraclitus which 
heads the volume must he reserved for a detailed 
examination in a future number. 

The Tlev. C. Taylor, of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, is preparing a new edition of the part 
of the Syriac Chronicle of Bar Hebrreus, which 
was edited last century by Bruns and Kirsch. 

The fifth quarterly report on the Sub-Wealdeh 
Exploration has been issued by Mr. II. Willett, of 
Brighton. The present depth from the surface is 
313 feet; some important geological facts have 


been decided, and valuable beds of gypsum dis¬ 
covered. The more interesting facts are that the 
Kimmeridge clay is identical in deposit with that 
in the Boulonnais district of France, and that the 
Wealden estuary did formerly extend across the 
Channel in an unbroken continuity. The proba¬ 
bility that coal may be found is therefore greatly 
increased bv the discovery of strata in Sussex 
identical with those in the Boulonnais district. 
This investigation is to be continued until the 
depth of 1,000 feet has been reached.— Athenmim. 

The meetings of the Cambridge Philological 
Society for next year are fixed for Feb. 5, 
Feb. 26, and Marcli 19 in the Lent Term, and 
for April 30 and May 21 in the Easter Term, 
The meetings are held in St. John's College (1 lec¬ 
ture Room B, 1st Court) ; and the chair is taken 
at 8.20 p.M. The subscription is a guinea a vear, 
or ten guineas for life. The secretary is the Rev. 
S. S. Lewis, of Corpus Christi College. The 
subjects of the papers to be read at the meetings 
are not yet announced. Some of the papers read 
during the present year have been printed in the 
last number of the Journal of Philology. 


CONTENTS OF THE JOURNALS. 

Mathematics and Mathematical Physics. 
Mathematische Annalcn. Yol. VI. Part IV. 

Clebsch and Gordan. Ternary Cubic Forms. [Concluded 
from last part. Systematic investigation of the invariants 
—proved by Gordan to be finite in uumber—by the method 
of symbolic representation.] 

Sturm. Problem of Projectivity in Space. [Two groups each 
of n points being given, to find two straight liues so that 
the plane-pencils joining them to these groups respectively 
shall be projective.] 

Klein'. Surfaces of the Third Order. [Determination of all 
possible shapes, Remarks on the analysis situs of an in¬ 
finite space.] 

Affolteu. Construction of the Regular Polygon. [Extension 
of the Staudt-Schrbtcr method to all enses soluble by right 
line and circle, and (second paper) to those soluble by tri- 
section of an angle.] 

Affolteu. Malfatti’s Problem. 

Thom.e. Algebraic expression for the quotient of two theta- 
fnnetions whose arguments differ by thirds of a period. 
[Solved for elliptic tneta-fnnctiom*.] 

Stoll. Problem of Apollonius. [Circle tangent to three given 
circles.] 

Igf.l. Curves of third order with a node. 

Zritschrift fur Mathcmatik und Physik , Nov. 30. 

Zktzsche. Siemens’ and Halske’s Telegraph apparatus. 

Simony. New Molecular Theory. [Atoms are unalterable 
spheres of various sizes acting at a distance r on each 

other with a force — m — Cos 

r l r J 

Grunert's Archiv dcr Mathematik und Physik. 

WangERIN. Problem of an Elastic Rotating Body. 

GOnther. On a passage in Pliny. 

- On a problem of the higher geometry. [Error intro¬ 
duced by pivots of elliptic section in a transit instrument; 
extension of the geometrical result.] 

Affoltf.r. Theory of the conchoid. 

Hochheim. Figurate numbers. 

Simony. Rational function of cube root of quadratic form in¬ 
tegrated by elliptic functions. 

Mendthal. Geometric proof of Steiner’s construction for 
Malfatti’s problem. 

Crcllc-Borchardt, Vol. LXXVII., Part I. 


lAouville , December. 

Yvox Villarcfau. New theorems on local attraction and the 
figure of the earth. 

S. A. .SKitnET. Integral functions irreducible with a prime mo¬ 
dulus, the order being a power of the modulus. 

Monthly Notices of the Royal Astronomical Society, 
Nov. 14, 1873. 

Sir G. Airy. On the rejection, in the Lunar Theory, of the 
term of longitude, depending for argument on eight times 
the mean longitude of Venus minus thirteen times the 
mean longitude of the Earth, introduced by Professor 
Hansen ; and on the effect of that rejection upon the state 
of the Lunar Tables, and upon the lunar calculations 
which serve as basis for ancient chronology. 

Mr. E. Neison. On the correction to Hansen’s semi-diameter of 
the moon from occultations of stars. 

Mr. E. J. Stone. On the rejection of discordant observations. 

Mr. E. Nelson. On the limit of a possible lunar atmosphere. 

Dr. Auwkr.h. On an alleged variability of the sun’s diameter. 

Dr. Auwkrs. On the variable proper motion of Fraction. 

Mr. A. C. Raxyarp. On a remarkable nebulous spot observed 
by Pastorff on the sun’s disc. 

Mr. J. M. Wilson and Mr. G. M. Seabroke. Remarks on 
spectroscopic ohservations of the sun, made at the Temple- 
Observatory, Rugby. 

Mr. W. Lassfll. On the determination of time from sextant 
observations. 

Lord Lindsay and Mr. D. Gill. On a new driving clock for 
equatorials. 

Mr. R. C. Carrington. Note on the star 515 in Oeltzen s 
Catalogue of Sohwerd’s Stars. 

Mr. G. Bishop. Observations of the periodical Comets of Tcm- 
pel and Brorscn. 

M. W. E. Plummer. Parabolic elements of Comet- III. and 
IV. 1873. 

C. L. Prince. Observation of solar spots. 

M. Stephan. Observations of Comets and minor planets made- 
at the observatory of Marseilles. 

Dr. Woi.fers. Comparison of the R.A. and N.F.D. of Standard 
stars observed at the RadcliiTe Observatory. Oxford, in the 
3 ear 1870, with the R.A. and N.P.D., founded on the Tabula) 
It eduction uni. 

Mr. Dbauu. Note on the ancient Rabbinical Cubit-measure. 

Discovery and elements of minor planet (CM). (The planet 
was discovered on the evening of September 27, by Dr. 
R. Luther, and was of the 10 11 magnitude. At the request 
of Dr. Luther, Professor Argelandcr and M. Theodor 
Wolff of Bonn named it Sophrosyne.) 

Discovery of Comet VII., 1873. (The comet was discovered by 
M. Coggia at Marseilles on November 10, and "by Dr. Win- 
necke at Strasburg on November 11. The orbit *eems to 
closely resemble that of the first comet of 1818 discovered 
by Foils at Marseilles.) 


FINE ART. 

A Gallery of Literary Characters (1830-38). 
Drawn by the late Daniel Maclise, R,A. r 
accompanied by Notices, chiefly by the late 
William Maginn, LL.D. Edited by W. 
Bates, B.A., Professor of Classics in 
Queen’s College, Birmingham; xvith a 
Preface and copious Notes, biographical, 
critical, bibliographical, and generally il¬ 
lustrative. (Chatto and Wiudus.) 

This is the title, a little shortened, of the 
long-promised republication of Maclise s por¬ 
traits, originally given from month to month 
in Fraser's Magazine. The hook is a 
highly desirable book ; the engravings and 
lithographs (because they are in various 
styles, some of them elaborately engraved 
from Maclise’s drawings) are well reproduced 
by photo-lithography, we presume, although 
the process is not mentioned; and the notes 
by Mr. Bates so ample that they fill nearly 


G. LLbeck. Influence exerted on the Motion of a Pendulum 
by a viscous fluid coutmncd in a spherical cavity in it. 
Schwarz. Plane algebraic isothermals. [Determination of 

d 3 n dhi 

all algebraic solutions of the equation ^,+jjp,=OJ 


Soiinckr. The regular plane point-systems of unlimited exten¬ 
sion. [Attempt to obtain a more secure foundation for 
the theory of crystal-structure.] 

MeiitkSs. Extract from letter to the Editor. [Radius of 
circle touching three circles and of sphere touching four 
spheres ; value of a scries discussed by Gauss.] 


Poggcndorf. Vol. CXLIX., Part III. 

Victor von Lang. Dioptric of a system of concentric spherical 
surfaces. 

Avenakius. Theory of the thermal current. [Deduces from the 
mechanical theory of heat the hitherto empirical formula 
for the electro-motive force of an unequally heated circuit 
of two metals.] 

Nouvclles Annalcs, December. 

Bella vmf*. Equipolleuocs. [Quntcnrons in ono plane.] 

Rkbal. Resistance of the air to a long projectile. 

Sai.tel, Generalized principle of corre-pomlencc applied to 
elimination. 


200 quarto pages. 

In the Academy of April 15, 1871, 
was published a short essay on ‘ Maclise s 
Character Portraits,’ from the pen of Mr. D. 
G. Rossetti, which, with some letters printed 
in Notes and Queries about the same time, 
drew attention to this admirable series of 
whole-length sketches, preserving for ever 
the veritable every-day aspect of so many 
men whose names are now household words ; 
and so many more who played a great role 
in the comedy of life forty years ago, but 
who were comparatively forgotten xvben the 
curtain fell. One object of the essay was to 
recommend the reproduction of the series as 
xve now see it, and the paper closed with 
these sentences: “The portraits should be 
accompanied both by the original magazine- 
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squibs necessary for explanation, and by 
some competent summary of real merits and 
relative values as time lias shown them 
since. And, before concluding’, I may men¬ 
tion that in the Garrick Club there is a 
sketch of Thackeray, by Maelise, in pen or 
pencil (I forget which), evidently meant to 
enter into this series. It is Thackeray at the 
best time of his life, and ought certainly to 
be facsimiled with the rest in the event of 
their revival.” A few weeks after this was 
published, the late J. C. Hotten took up the 
suggestion, advertised the work, and applied 
to Mr. Bates, who had corresponded with 
Notes and Queries regarding some of the 
characters represented, to edit the work. 
The idea of adding the portrait of Thackeray 
from the, original belonging to the Garrick 
Club was also adopted, and consequently 
such a portrait appears in the present work. 
But, unhappily, that indifferently given here 
is not the one Mr. Rossetti referred to done 
by Maelise, but is taken from a picture in 
oils, freely described by Mr. Bates (who takes 
no notice whatever of Mr. D. G. Rossetti’s 
paper in the Academy in his ample account 
of 1 The Genesis of the Book ’) as from a 
picture in the Garrick Club, “the produc¬ 
tion,” he believes, “of Sir John Gilbert.” 

The truth is, that Professor Bates, able 
and profuse. editor as he is, lover and ad¬ 
mirer of this ‘ Gallery of Portraits’ ever since 
his boyhood, as he says he has been, has little 
or no knowledge of art, and cannot detect 
the intrinsic evidence of the authorship of 
these sketches. Thus he says in his preface : 
“ There is every reason to believe that those 
portraits are, without any exception, the pro¬ 
duction of that distinguished artist the late 
Daniel Maelise, Esq., R.A.,” whereas there 
are four of them not by that very able hand. 
We cannot look for a moment at that of the 
Rev. Sydney Smith and believe it to be his. 
This print, and that of Sir W. Molesworth, 
appeared two years after Maclise’s series 
closed, in December, 1830. They came out 
in the magazine in March and April, 1838 ; 
were the beginning of an unsuccessful 
attempt to revive the ‘ Gallery ;’ and were 
most probably by Crowquill (Mr. Forrester), 
who continued similar portraits in imita¬ 
tion of Maclise’s in the Dublin University 
Mayaziite, extending in number to seventy- 
two. There are also two other Fraser 
sketches not by Maelise—those of Sir Walter 
Scott and the Earl of Munster—both occur¬ 
ring early in the present series. These are 
smaller in size, and inferior artistically to all 
the others. That of Sir W. Scott is not so 
decidedly inferior as the other; but the 
poorly-posed dogs, which have been priyjcd 
out of some natural history, and have no re¬ 
lation to each other or to Sir Walter; the 
thing in the left hand of Scott—his right is 
wanting altogether, and the employment of 
the left shows the sketch has been trans¬ 
ferred and reversed—intended for a Scotch 
blue-bonnet, would never have been so 
absurdly drawn by .Maelise; besides which, 
the cranium is caricatured. Sir Walter was 
very little in London then, and .Maelise would 
have had no chance of seeing him. This 
drawing appears to me probably worked up 
by some employe of the publisher from one 
of the many amateur sketches his son-in- 
law, Lockhart, used to do when one of the 


briefless in the Parliament House of Edin¬ 
burgh, and which circulated a little among 
his set in London after he became editor of 
the Quarterly Review. Munster may be by 
him also, only the subject is not much worth 
enquiring into. Sir Walter’s head, it is well 
known, was the highest observed in modern 
times, measuring quite as much above the 
orbital line of the eye as below that line to 
the base of the lower jaw, and this height 
was always figured in amateur sketches or 
caricatures; but here the hand through 
which the sketch has passed has made it, 
from want of knowledge of the peculiarity, 
into a ridiculous cone. These distinctions 
are eminently important, either in editing or 
reviewing this work, as its value rests en¬ 
tirely on the character of the portraits, and 
not at all on the clever but tiresome party- 
writing and nonsense about Reyina, proceed¬ 
ing from the “ genius of that extraordinary 
and unfortunate man, William Maginn, 
LL.D.,” as Mr. Bates particularises and 
eulogises him. 

Upon the whole, nevertheless, we find the 
editing of the volume adds immensely to 
its interest. It has been evidently done with 
great affection, and its treatment of the 
memory of every one represented, gentlemen 
and ladies, is respectful and full of knowledge 
of the time. There is also an additional 
portrait, recovered we are not told how, 
evidently by Maelise, but never published; 
possibly because it appears to be rather a 
failure as it came from the lithographic 
stone. This is presumed to be Henry 
Hallam, and is a valuable addition. Many 
of us have collected these sketches in their 
original form at considerable expense, but 
this one can only be got in the present 
volume. Let us close this short notice by 
quoting a note on an able publisher, not over 
well treated by his literary contemporaries. 

“ Here, again, the hand of death has been busy. 
In one of his last letters to me, Mr. Hotten says, 

‘ I have not followed your “Notes” as 1 ought to 
have done; that pleasure is reserved until com¬ 
pletion.’ But it was not permitted to this able, 
energetic, and enterprising man to witness the 
publication of the volume in the progress of 
which he had manifested such interest, lie died, 
June 14, 1873, aged forty. Allibone’s ‘Critical 
Dictionary of English Literature.’ sub voce ‘ Syn¬ 
tax,’ affords some idea of his literary labours as 
contributor to the Literary Gazette, the Parthenon, 
the London Review, See. ; and there, too, will be 
found a list of some threescore volumes either 
written or edited by him, among which may Ire 
mentioned his clever biographical sketch of Thac¬ 
keray, and the ‘Story of Charles Pickens's Life’— 
the latter, as he wrote me at the time, the result 
of ‘twenty days' hard work.’ ” 

We are not surprised by this account of 
John Camden Hotten, and are glad he has 
obtained this record in the volume of 
‘ Maclise’s Literary Portraits.’ One omission 
we must note on the part of the editor 
before closing ; the date, month and year, on 
which each portrait originally appeared 
ought to have been noted at the heading of 
each article. This, among other advantages, 
would have enabled the reader to estimate 
the brutality of Maginn’s notices; for in¬ 
stance, in that of Samuel Rogers, who was 
then nearly seventy, and who would probably 
receive the number of Fraser on his break¬ 
fast-table. William B. Scott. 


Manteyna, the Marquis of Mantua, and the 
Jew. [Giomale di Erudizione Art i.< tic a 
pubhlicato a cura della R. Cormnwsione 
conservatrice di Belle Arti nella Provincia 
dell’ Umbria. 8vo. (Perugia. 1873 )] 

We all have seen and admired at the Louvre 
a large picture by Mantegna, in which the 
Virgin with the infant Saviour and saints is 
represented in a bower of leaves and fruit. 
The Virgin’s mantle is held by two bewigg’ed 
archangels, and hides all but the heads of 
St. Michael and St. George, whose faces a.nd 
headgear seem hewn out of stone as if by 
the hand of a Roman sculptor. The boy 
1 aptist at the Virgin’s knee stands high on 
the pedestal of the throne protected by his 
mother, whilst to the left a knight in armour 
looks up and prays devoutly. This kneeling 
captain is Francis II., Marquis of Mantua, 
whose defeat by the French at Fomovo was 
turned into a victory by the ingenuity of bis 
countrymen. It has always appeared amus¬ 
ing, especially to Frenchmen, that Mantegna 
should have been called upon to celebrate in 
a masterpiece a feat of arms redounding in 
no degree to the credit of the house of Gon- 
zaga. They will be surprised to learn the 
true story illustrated with the help of docu¬ 
ments by Signor Attilio Portioli, and pub¬ 
lished in the Giornale di Erudizione of 
Perugia. 

Two events of unequal historic importance 
are prominent in this narrative ; one is a 
riot at Mantua, and the other Charles the 
VITI.’s invasion of Italy in the spring of 
1495. Towards the close of April in that 
year a Jew, called Daniel Simon of Norsa, 
had received permission to settle at Mantua 
in an old house adorned by the piety of an 
earlier occupant with a fresco of the Virgin 
and Child. Being a member of a timid and 
notoriously persecuted race, it was natural 
that Daniel should tremble at the chance of 
an accident to an image which his own creed 
gave him no occasion to revere. He had 
great reason to rejoice when it appeared that 
his request to the bishop’s vicar to be allowed 
to remove the image had lieen granted, and 
he found himself able to take down the 
sacred fignros without attracting public at¬ 
tention. But the Jew, it appeared, had a 
secret enemy, who maliciously hung, or 
caused to be hung, on the front of the house 
certain representations of saints with inap¬ 
propriate inscriptions, and selected for this 
mischievous act the eve of Ascension Day. 
In due course of time a crowd forming part 
of a procession gathered to curse the Is¬ 
raelite and sack his dwelling. They were 
happily harangued and stopped by the energy 
of a bystander, but at what a price 1 Neither 
the speech nor the arguments of this bold 
orator have been preserved, but it may be 
supposed that he promised for the Jew that 
he would replace the fresco which he had 
taken down by another and more valuable 
picture. How far the suggestion coincided 
with the wishes and views of the person 
most aggrieved is doubtful. He was a Jew 
indeed, yet be had the courage to complain, 
and he addressed his letter of complaint to 
the Marquis of Mantua. Francis II. was 
absent at the time, waiting at the head of 
the troops of the Italian League for the 
coming of Charles Ylll., who, on his part 
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was retreating' from Naples after having 
overran all Italy, and advancing to meet 
the army of his enemies. The immi¬ 
nence of hostilities no doubt diverted the 
Marquis’s attention from the Jew’s com¬ 
plaint, and his inability to perform this 
duty was not lessened by his meeting 
Charles VIII. at Fornovo, and his loss of an 
important battle; but what he had been 
unable to decide had already been settled by 
the wisdom of bis council, which proposed 
that the Jew Daniel de Norsa should be 
called upon to atone for the removal of the 
Virginand Child from his house-front, by pay¬ 
ing for a picture of the same subject, to be 
executed by Andrea Mantegna for one of the 
churches of the city. In the thickest of the 
fight at Fornovo, Francesco Gonzaga had 
made a vow that if he personally should be 
saved from danger, he would build a church 
in honour of the Virgin at Mantna. On his 
return he remembered this vow, and not 
only expressed liis intention of carrying it 
out, but employed an architect to plan the 
building. The question of a site was one of 
some importance at this juncture; and here the 
Marquis and his men bethought themselves 
of the Jew, the Jew’s picture, and the Jew’s 
house. They could not any of them with¬ 
stand the pleasure of doing honour to God 
by the plunder of an Israelite. They knocked 
down his house, and built the church on its 
foundations. The high altar was adorned 
with Mantegna’s picture at the Jew’s ex¬ 
pense, and the Madonna of Victory was 
carried to the altar of Santa Maria della 
Victoria amidst a concourse of people on the 
Cth of July, 1496. An imaginary defeat of 
Charles VIII., a more real defeat of a mis¬ 
erable Jew, were justified by the Marquis of 
Mantua in a decree drawn up and signed by 
himself, affirming “ that, having implored 
the Virgin Mary, he had bad the fortune to 
issue as a conqueror, ‘ cum spoil is opimis,' 
from the Sght of the Taro ; that at this very 
time a certain Jew had had the sacrilegious 
audacity to tear down the image of the Vir¬ 
gin from the wall and portico of his dwelling, 
but that to punish this act ho (the Marquis) 
had ordered a far more precious image of 
the Virgin to be painted, and a temple to be 
built on the ground, and devoted to the 
worship of God, under the appropriate name 
of the church of Victory.” 

It is not a little curious that the picture 
which Mantegna furnished for this occasion 
should have been removed to tbeir capital by 
the very French whom Francis II. pre¬ 
tended that he had beaten at the Taro; and 
that whereas most of the pictures taken 
under similar circumstances were returned 
to their original places, this one remained in 
possession of its captors. 

J. A. Crowe. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

Ttreiip, is no doubt that the publication of splen¬ 
did gift-books for the Yule-tide goes on increasing 
Jmm year to year. This season the number is 
very much greater than usual, and embraces all 
lands and degrees of excellence or attraction, from 
Mr. Murray's large folio, The Albert Monument, 
t" the little and inexpensive varieties issued by 
Mt-vro. Warne and Co. With the increase of 
numbers, the increase of difficulty in finding good 


subjects more than keeps pace, and we observe a 
new and very interesting feature developing itself 
by means of photography—the reproduction of 
old favourites or popular works of the past. In 
this way The. Boydell Gallery, Moore's Ana¬ 
creon, illustrated by Girodet, and The Maclisp. 
Portrait Gallery come again before us. The 
Boydell Gallery (Bickers and Son) is a serious 
undertaking and a little hazardous, so great a 
change having taken place in the aims as well as 
in the technique of our art since these pictures 
were produced and the engravings published. At 
that time great actors were on trie stage; now 
our theatrical attractions are mainly spectacular. 
This change has taken place in our painting also ; 
and the absence of correctness in costume, scenery, 
See., gives the Philistines an easy 1 victory over the 
noblest art of that generation. When shall we 
hear the last foolish laugh against Fuseli, and 
when will his many noble inventions be appre¬ 
ciated by us as they deserve? Messrs, ('hallo 
and Windus, who are reissuing the best of Mr. 
Hotten’s publications, give us tiie set of lovely 
designs for Anacreon by the classicist Girodet, 
first published in Paris during the furore for 
Greek and ltoman things after the first It evolu¬ 
tion. But the most important Christmas book 
produced by' that firm, or by any other perhaps, is 
Maclisp's Portrait Gallery, of which we give a 
separate notice, the interest attaching to it being 
both of the past and future. 

Wild Animals, drawings by Joseph Wolf, 
with descriptions by It. G. Klliot (Macmillan and 
Co.), a series of twenty truly admirable designs 
showing the “life and habits” of birds and beasts 
in sea and forest, is introduced by a preface written 
by their skilful engraver, the Alpine climber, K. 
Whymper, from which we learn that the work is 
the result of many years’ desultory application, 
and, to our sorrow, that it contains the last draxv- 
1 ingsever to be done for publication by the artist, un- 
I rivalled in his walk. These* Wild Animals’pursu- 
| ing their prey, struggling in the battle for existence, 
are in a high degree dramatic and even tragic. It is 
of no use in this short notice to draw attention to 
| particular designs where every' one is a master¬ 
piece of invention, the result of knowledge, and 
of perfect execution both in drawing and en¬ 
graving. Mr. ltlliot, who writes to the designs— 
an American, it appears—is an able coadjuti r in 
the completion of the volume. Messrs. Virtue 
and Co., prolitic publishers at this season, have 
followed up their Mnelise and Leslie volumes of 
last year by' Pirtnres by Sir li. Landseer and 
lHctures by Stanfield, both of them containing 
many of tiie most excellent and best know n works 
of these painters. Stanfield’s ‘Ischia,’ ‘Como,’ 
and ‘Venice’must be always favourite prints, and 
the volume contains also two of. his historical 
subjects, ‘The Battle of Trafalgar’ and ‘The 
Opening of London Bridge,’ this last-named being 
a triumph of spectacular arrangement. In the 
Jjandseer volume there are twenty engravimrs, 
among which it is only necessary to mention 
‘Peace’ and ‘War,’ ‘High Life’ and ‘Low Life.’ 
Both books are written by Mr. Haifome, an able 
and diligent deseriber, but subject to occasional 
peculiarities. Only think of the chapter dealing 
with the youth of so great a man as Edwin Land¬ 
seer being headed “ The Highway to the—” (what 
does the reader guess?)—“ to the Academy ; " his 
manhood is called, “The A.R.A.,” and his subse¬ 
quent triumphant twenty years, “The K.A.!"’ 
Neither must Mr. Datfome, speaking of “ The Old 
Shepherd's Chief Mourner,’- call the shepherd’s 
plaid a shawl, nor the rue, southernwood, or box, 
whichever it is, laid on the coffin-lid, laurel. The 
“ eloquent analysis,” as he calls the quotation 
from Mr. Buskin regarding this noble picture, we 
do not find a bit more satisfactory. The Professor 
calls the plaid a blanket, and the sweet herbs “ a 
green bough,” while he wholly mistakes “ the 
spectacles marking the place where the bib'.e was 
last closed—indicating bis lonely life.” This 
accessory in the picture is really there to enhance 


the canine fidelity of the “collie,” as it shows 
even the most pious human watcher by the dead 
has taken an interval of absence ! Our British 
Portrait, Painters, also from Virtue and Co., is a 
companion volume, giving examples from Hogarth 
and Reynolds to Mr. Sant, Sir T. Lawrence being 
most fully illustrated. Smaller in size and 
adorned with vignettes on wood, we have The 
Stately Homes of Enyland, by' Messrs. Lie well ynn 
Jewitt and S. C. IJall; also Becollcctions of a 
Bumbler, by G. A. Simeox. This last, published 
by Chapman and Hall, is simply a book of 
desultory gossip and traveller's experiences. It 
has no deeper motive than this, and yet it is full 
of wit and wisdom, such ns one, known already' 
as a scholar, and to be better known in future as 
a poet, might be expected to produce when not 
employed on graver' work. The Stately Homes 
(Virtue and Co.) deals pleasantly with Alnwick 
Castle, Cohliam, Hardwick, and other places, as- 
well as with the better-known Chatsworth and 
Warwick Castle. 

Jacquemart’s History of the Ceramic Art 
(Sampson Low and Co.) is a standard work, a 
valuable contribution to the literature of a very- 
popular subject, brought within the category of 
those now under consideration by its choice illus¬ 
trations. There are twelve admirable artistic 
etchings and two hundred miniature woodcuts. 
The etchings are celebrated examples of the art. 
The treatise is very well translated by Mrs. Bury 
Palliser, reading, indeed, like an original work. It 
is, we need scarcely tell our readers, written bv 
Jacquemart with a large amount of special know¬ 
ledge; but, we must add, from a characteristically 
French point of view. The amount of spaeo 
given to England in <>00 pages is only'about eight, 
and the number ot English marks, out of 1,000. is 
about twenty-five ; while Strasburg, which never 
produced anything worth notice, occupies con¬ 
siderable attention. Stnisburg, moreover, is in¬ 
cluded in French ceramic centres, nlthough the- 
author admits that the makers there were German 
immigrants, and the materials they used brought 
from beyond French territory. Messrs. Kentledge 
and Sons this season have not issued very many 
Christmas hooks of an expensive character. Their 
edition of Keble’s Christian Year, illustrated by 
the best artists, is, however, an admirable gift- 
book, luxuriously produced, and full of pietures- 
by Sir .T. Gilbert, Watson, 8cott, Small, and 
others. Those by the last-named artists are 
among the most striking and excellent, both in 
conception and style, w T e have seen this year. 
Beauties of Bnylish landscape, a selection of nearly 
200 of the mi st charming designs by Birket 
Foster, skilfully engraved by Cooper, Harral, 
and others, will bo no doubt a great favourite 
with ft numerous public. In this large number of 
prints we see the development and culmination of 
the artist’s powers as a landscape painter; nothing 
can be finer than some in this book, as for instance 
the “ Yew Trees,” page 40, the “Fir Trees.” page 
37, “ The Forest-path by Moonlight,” page 0, and 
many others. We see also the beginning of Mr. 
Foster's ambition in figures, which has been grow¬ 
ing on him lately with disastrous effect. The 
vignettes are accompanied by short poems and 
verses of Wordsworth, Beattie, and other mild 
idvllic poets. The Fine-Arts Annual (Virtue and 
Co.), does not require much space in our short 
summary. In a literary point of view it i3 re¬ 
markable, superior to more expensive and pre¬ 
tentious thimrs. Cha/ders on Animals, by P. G. 
Hamerton (Seeley, Jackson, and Haliiday), has 
(he aspect of “a book for boys,” but consists of 
studies from nature and experience, by Mr. Ila- 
merton, who is gradually widening his sphere of 
literary activity. It is exceedingly interesting 
and admirably done. The chapters are embel¬ 
lished by etchings done by two French artists of 
moderate ability, of whom no one ever heard 
before. They are artists, however, and endeavour 
to do their work with some degree of complete¬ 
ness and finish, in this departing from Mr. Harncr- 
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ton’s often expressed conviction that etchers ought 
to he only sketchers. Of these etchings the best 
are the horses, but all of them are pleasing, and the 
book as a whole is very sound and unpretending. 

One word regarding the binding of the majority 
of these books. No doubt it is important to dis¬ 
tinguish a volume which stands in competition 
with so many, and to do this in perfect taste is not 
easy. One publisher said to the writer last year, 
“ Critics have no business with the outsides of 
books: let them coniine themselves to the work 
itself.” But this is out of the question, and we 
must say at least in a general wav that our gift- 
books are excessive in their decoration. The best 
is the simplest, that of lHctures after Landseer, 
by V irtue and Co. William B. Scon. 


EXHIBITION OK THE BURLINGTON CLUB. 

A fine collection of water-colours by David Cox 
and Peter De Wint, the property of Mr. John 
Henderson, has been for some little while past on 
view at the Burlington Club, No. 1“ Savilo Row, 
and will continue there during the greater part of 
this month. There are fifty works by Cox, and 
twenty-six by De Wint. Among the capital ex¬ 
amples of the former master, we may note:— 

‘ Shrimping on the French Coast,’ witli the brine- 
washed sands. ‘ Water-mill near Bettws-y-coed,’ 
1840, with heavy dense greens of foliage, and 
mountain-tints of blue. ‘A View in Warwick¬ 
shire:’ here two bulls are butting, and there is a 
grand trailing sweep of trees and distance, and a 
■clouded, varied sky—an exceedingly covetable 
specimen. ‘ Lancaster,' a sweet finished drawing. 

‘ 1’estiniog: ’ the torrent waterfall comes down 
between the precipitous slopes of the mountain, 
the banks being mostly of rounded form to the 
left hand, peaked and angular to the right: a 
fleecy mist bridges the two This is a splendid 
work, approximating to the quality of Turner, 
and in feeling hardly less noble; the execution is 
simple, but altogether masterly; complete, without 
losing a certain fascinating slightness. ‘ Old West¬ 
minster Bridge, with the Abbey,’—very pure in 
manner, and carefully finished. ‘ Evening, North 
Wales,' 1800,—dark and impressive. ‘ Snowdon,’ 
1853: a magnificent rendering of cloud and 
mist; the forces of nature are seen meeting, hurt¬ 
ling, and interfused. This work, very roughly 
executed in a certain sense, shows the latest and 
grandest style of Cox,—there is perhaps nothing 
from his hand to surpass it. Two other Welsh 
subjects, also dated 1853, nre of a similar order 
of excellence,—‘The Snowdon Range,'and ‘On 
the old Road between Capel Curig and Bangor.’ 
In contrast with these comes the ‘Crossing Ulver- 
stnne Sands,’ composed with grace and dignified 
tact, and nobly lighted. 

The works by De Wint include—‘ The Ruins 
of Lincoln Castle,’a striking specimen. ‘West¬ 
moreland Hills, bordering the Kent,’—a bright, 
truthful rendering of afternoon sun, with long 
shadows. ‘Lincoln Cathedral, from the Castle- 
moat,’—a very leading example in respect of high 
and uniform finish, but hardly one of his abso¬ 
lutely best works. The ‘ Bridge over a Branch of 
the Witham’ is possibly the finest thing that De 
Wint has left us—truly a grand piece of simplicity 
and solidity, both in the point of view that has 
been chosen, and in the general vigour of treatment. 

Both these painters are so well known that the 
Exhibition at the Burlington Club can scarcelv 
atlect the estimate of them already prevalent 
among connoisseurs and collectors; although in¬ 
deed, as regards De Wint, the work last mentioned 
cannot but tend to enhance his reputation with all 
who were hitherto familiar only with the average 
of his broad and manly paintings, and not with 
the exceptionally fine specimens. 

W. M. Rossurn. 


THE WAGNER SOCIETY'S SECOND CONCERT. 

The second of the present series of these concerts, 
which was given at St. James’s Hall on the 13th 


ult., was by no means inferior in interest to its 
predecessor, though the programme was of a less 
varied character. In compliance with numerous 
requests from subscribers, the greater portion of 
the music performed was selected from the works 
of Wagner. The remonstrances which, we under¬ 
stand, were addressed to Mr. Dannreuther after the 
first concert show plainly that public curiosity is 
at length fairly aroused on the vexed question of 
Wagner's music; and the same fact was evident 
from the state of the hall, which was far better 
filled than on the previous occasion. 

The opening piece in the programme was Liszt’s 
‘ Tasso: Lamento e Trionfo, Poeme Symphonique.’ 
This most interesting work had been performed 
about a fortnight previous, at Mr. Walter Bache’s 
concert; and, as the orchestra on both occasions 
consisted very largely of the same members, in¬ 
creased familiarity with the complex and ditlicult 
music conduced largely to a more adequate render¬ 
ing of the composer’s intentions: indeed, a finer 
performance of the work could not have been 
desired. ‘ Tasso ’ is one of a series of fourteen 
so-called “ Symphonic Poems ” (Symphonische 
Dichtungen) which Liszt has published, and which 
all belong more or less to the class of what is 
termed “ programme music.” Space will not allow 
a discussion of the interesting questions to which 
these and similar compositions give rise; it must 
suffice here to say that, xvhile in certain numbers 
Liszt has aimed at presenting what is obviously 
bevond the reach of music to depict, in the ‘ Tasso ’ 
there is nothing which, allowing the principle of 
constructing music on a definite programme, is not 
fairlv within its scope. The composer himself 
describes his plan thus:—“ We must first call up 
the spirit of the hero as it now appeara to us, 
haunting the lagunes of Venice ; next we must see 
his proud and sad figure as it glides among the 
fetes of Ferrara—the birthplace of his master¬ 
pieces ; finally, we must follow him to Rome, the 
Eternal City, which, in holding forth to him his 
crown, glorified him as a martyr and poet.” 

The form which Liszt has chosen as the frame¬ 
work of his musical poem is an extension of the 
“ variation formand very striking is the masterly 
way in which the same theme, bv slight altera¬ 
tions, is made to express such opposite feelings as 
those of the lament with which the piece com¬ 
mences, and the triumphal song with which it 
concludes. It is impossible, however, by mere 
description, and without the aid of music type, to 
render this point fully intelligible. The striking 
beautv of the tempo di minuetto, depicting the fes¬ 
tivities at Ferrara, arrested the attention of all, 
and was evidently fully appreciated; and those 
especially who had been fortunate enough to be 
present at the previous performance of the work 
had little difficult!' in following the thread of the 
composer's ideas, in spite of the novelty of the form 
in which they were presented. F’or here all the 
ordinary divisions of the symphony are abandoned, 
and the piece might perhaps be mest accurately 
described as a “ Fantasia ” or “ Rhapsody ” for the 
orchestra. It was conducted, as at Mr. Bache’s 
concert, by Dr. Hans von Billow, who again fur¬ 
nished a proof of his prodigious memory by direct¬ 
ing the performance without a score before him— 
an even more wonderful feat than the playing from 
memory of the most elaborate piece of music. It 
is a question, however, whether it is wise to sub¬ 
ject the mental and nervous energies to so severe 
a strain as that involved in such constant exercises 
of memory, which must in time tell even upon the 
strongest brain. 

Dr. Biilow next conducted his own “ Marche des 
Imperiaux,” from his music to Shakespeare’s 
‘ Julius Caesar ’—a brilliant and finely-scored 
march on which it is needless to dwell. 

The remainder of the concert was occupied 
entirely with Wagner's music, and comprised 
selections from his operas ‘ Rienzi,’ ‘ Tannhiinser,’ 
and ‘ Lohengrin,’ concluding with the ‘ Kaiser- 
marsch.’ 

The overture to‘Rienzi,’the earliest of Wag¬ 


ner’s published operas, is by no means one of his 
best or most striking works. Written when he 
was quite a young man, the opera bears evident 
marks of the influence of his predecessors, and only 
occasionally foreshadows the genuine Wagner. 
The overture is in style not unlike Spontini, whose 
overture to ‘ Olympia ’ was produced at the pre¬ 
vious concert of this society; and, though not 
without fine points, fails to impress us as do the 
preludes to its composer’s later works. It shows, 
nevertheless, much of that mastery in the handling 
of the orchestra for which Wagner is so distin¬ 
guished ; and its perfonnance as one of the first 
orchestral works of its author in juxtaposition with 
the ‘ Kaisermarsch,’ which is his latest, was pecu¬ 
liarly interesting, as affording an opportunity for 
observing the immense advance upon himself which 
Wagner has shown in twenty years. The prayer 
from the fifth act of the same opera is certainly 
more interesting than the overture. It was sung 
with much expression by Herr Werrenrath. 

The selection from ‘ Tannhauser ’ consisted of 
the introduction and opening song from the second 
act, and the well-known overture. Produced only 
three years after ‘ Rienzi,’ this work shows already 
a remarkable advance in the composer’s style. 
Though he had not yet broken irrevocably with 
the old operatic forms, as he did subsequently in 
the ‘Meistersinger’ and ‘Tristan und Isolde,’ in¬ 
dications of the coming rupture are already appa¬ 
rent in every scene of the ‘ Tannhauser.’ Tilts 
music is more subservient to the drama, and the 
pieces which can be detached for concert perform¬ 
ance are fewer and less important; and even of 
those which can be so detached the full meaning 
is not apparent without the context. Thus, of 
those who heard the introduction to the second act 
at this concert, only the very few who knew the 
whole opera would be aware that the orchestral 
prelude was founded on Tannhiiuser’s solo in the 
first act, in which he expresses his decision to 
return home. Without this key to the situation 
the movement appears to be merely a piece of 
brilliant instrumentation. The song for Elizabeth, 
which follows, is more intelligible bv itself. It 
was given with considerable dramatic feeling by 
Millie. Nita Gaetano, but suffered materially from 
being sung with an Italian text instead of tho 
original German. 

The overture to ‘Tannhiinser’—the most gene¬ 
rally populnr in this country of all Wagner’s com¬ 
positions—is too well known to require detailed 
notice. Here, again, it may be remarked that this 
piece only becomes fully intelligible when the rest 
of the opera is known, though its abstract musical 
beauty is such as to delight even those who cannot 
altogether follow the programme of the work. 
Wagner's increasing moderation in the use of his 
orchestra is clearly to be seen by comparing this 
overture with that to ‘ Rienzi ’—the latter being 
much the more noisy of the two. 

To the ‘ Tannhiinser ’ selection succeeded what 
was in some respects the gem of the evening—a 
fragment from the great duet in the third act of 
‘ Lohengrin,’ between Lohengrin and Elsa. This 
opera is hardly less of an advance in style on 
‘ Tannhiiuser ’ than the latter is on ‘Rienzi;’ and 
consequently, from the very nature of Wagner's 
method of composition, it is even more difficult 
than before to extract pieces for concert use. Tho 
short excerpt, given, however, was selected with 
excellent judgment: and although one felt inclined, 
like Oliver Twist, to “ ask for more,” there was 
quite enough of it to produce an unmistakeable 
impression on the audience, who demanded its 
repetition with an earnestness that there was no 
refusing. It was excellently sung by Mdlle. 
Gaetano and Ilerr Werrenrath ; but (like the song 
from ‘ Tannhiinser ’) lost much by being given in 
Italiar. 

The concert concluded with the ‘Kaisermarsch,’ 
a broad and vigorous composition, brilliantly scored 
for the orchestra, but by no means equal to the 
same composer's ‘ Huldigungsmarsch.' Wagner 
never appears at his best apart from the stage. 

oogle 
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His genius is so essentially dramatic, that -when he 
comes to write “ absolute music ” he is much less 
successful than in treating operatic subjects. Ad¬ 
miration for his great, nay, surpassing, talent in 
his own peculiar branch should not blind us to the 
fact that, as a mere musician, independent of every¬ 
thing else, he is far behind many who, in the opera, 
are not (to use a popular phrase) “ fit to hold a 
candle to him.” 

An excellent point of this concert was its very 
moderate length. The whole programme occupied 
just two hours. There is no greater mistake than 
king concerts; the later pieces invariably fail of 
their effect The true policy is to send the 
audiences away hungry. 


bach’s ‘ CHRISTMAS ORATORIO.’ 

The success which has attended the revival by 
Mr. Bamby of Bach’s great ‘ Passion according to 
Matthew’ has been so great, that it is not sur¬ 
prising that attention should have been drawn by 
it to other compositions of the old Leipzig cantor. 
The first result was the performance of his ‘ Passion 
according to John ’ last spring at the church of St. 
Anne's. Soho; and we have now to record the 
production of his ‘Christmas Oratorio’ bv the 
Koval Albert Ilall Choral Society on the 15th ult. 
Though announced as the first time of perform¬ 
ance in England, the work had in fact been given 
in 1-61 bv the now defunct Bach Society, under 
the direction of Sir (then Mr.) Stemdale Bennett, 
and subsequently by the students of the Iioyal 
Academy of Music, in December 1870, on which 
occasion it was conducted by Mr. John Ilullah. 
The oratorio had, however, so far remained 
unknown to musicians in general, that this may 
virtually be regarded as its first introduction to 
a London public. 

It is impossible within the limits of this article 
to speak of so important a composition with the 
detail which its merits warrant. Those who are 
interested in the subject will find a full and excel¬ 
lent analysis of the entire work in the second 
volume of C. H. Bitter's 1 Life of Bach.’ All that 
can be done here is to make a few general remarks 
on the more important points suggested both by 
the music and the performance. 

The ‘ Christmas Oratorio ’ was composed in the 
year 1T34, fire years later than the great ‘ Passion 
according to Matthew,’ and is therefore a work 
written at a time when its composer's powers were 
most fully matured. Instead of being an “ ora¬ 
torio ” in the sense in which we are accustomed to 
understand the word, in connection with the works 
of Handel, it is a collection of six sacred cantatas 
written for church festivals: the first three being 
composed for Christmas Day, and the two follow- 
ins days; the fourth for Xew Year’s Day; the 
fifth for the Sunday after Xew Year's Dav; and 
the sixth and last, for the Festival of the Epiphany. 
There is a curious analogy (yet with how great a 
difference!) between this method of Bach’s, of per¬ 
forming his work by instalments, and that pro¬ 
posed by Wagner for the rendering of his great 
drama, ‘ Der King des Xibelungen.’ 

Though the oratorio consists of six separate can¬ 
tatas, it must not be therefore inferred that there 
is no artistic connection between the various parts 
of the work. On the contrary, the connection is a 
very intimate one, and the means used for pro¬ 
ducing it is the employment of the “choral.” It 
is almost impossible for us in England to realise 
tlie full effect which these chorals would produce 
on a German audience; nor is the reason far to 
seek. In Germany nearly every hymn has its own 
special choral wedded to it; so that when the 
music is heard, the hearer is at once reminded of 
the hymn belonging to it. In England no such 
connection exists, and in consequence much of 
the point of the introduction of these old church 
melodies is lost to us. And yet the poetic, nay, 
even religious feeling, with which Bach treats the 
choral is too remarkable to escape the notice of 
anyone familiar with Ms works. A very striking 


example of this occurs in the early part of the 
oratorio now under consideration. After the sum¬ 
mons to Zion to meet her Lord, “ Prepare thyself, 
Zion, with tender affection,” a choral is intro¬ 
duced,— 

“ How shall I fitly meet thee, 

And give thee welcome due?” 

The music to which these words are set is that of 
Paul Gerhardt’s well-known Passion Hymn, “O 
Haupt, voll Blut und Wunden.” At first sight 
nothing would appear more incongruous than the 
introduction of this mournful and solemn melody 
in the midst of the Christmas festivities ; but on 
further consideration, its deep and religious appro¬ 
priateness will be seen. Bach selects this cnoral 
to remind us through its music that the object of 
our Lord’s coming to earth was his Passion. It 
is this same choral which, with different har¬ 
monies, producing a total change in its character, 
becomes at the end of the work a shout of exulta¬ 
tion, proclaiming the victory of Christ over Sin, 
Death, and Hell. 

Another choral which we find in various parts 
of the work differently harmonised and accom¬ 
panied, according to the feeling of the words and 
the mental impression intended to be produced, is 
Luther’s Christmas hvnin, “Vom Ilimmel lioch 
da kornm’ ich her.” The illustration given above 
will, however, sufficiently explain Bach’s method 
of procedure, and show in xvhat way the chorals 
are employed to give artistic unity to the different 
parts of the oratorio. 

As in the ‘ Passion Music,’ so in this work is 
to be found a mixture of the lyric and dramatic 
styles. The Scripture narrative, taken from the 
Gospels of Matthew and Luke, is given as recita¬ 
tive by the “ Evangelist,” occasionally interspersed 
with short dramatic choruses, such as that of the 
shepherds, “ Let us even now go to Bethlehem,” 
and that of the Wise Men, “ Where is the new¬ 
born King of the Jews ? ” In the pauses of the 
narrative didactic and religious reflections are 
given as airs, duets, Ac.; and each part, except¬ 
ing the second, where we find an instrumental 
symphony, opens (after the manner of the Church- 
cantatas) with an amply developed chorus. 

An interesting point in connection with this 
work is that no fewer than eleven numbers are 
taken from earlier secular pieces by the composer. 
The complete list is given in the preface to the 
Bach Society’s edition of the score, and the fact 
will account for the light, almost secular, tone to 
he found in one or two places in the work. 
Handel, it will be remembered, was in the con¬ 
stant habit of doing the same thing, but examples 
in Bach are comparatively rare. 

Much might be said on the remarkably interest¬ 
ing orchestration of this and other works by the 
same composer. Anyone who compares Bach's 
scores with those of his contemporaries, such as 
Handel and Graun, cannot fail to be struck by 
the wonderful difference between them. While 
in Handel we find, with occasional exceptions, 
great uniformity of tone-colouring,—by far the 
larger part of his music being accompanied, either 
by strings alone, or by strings and oboes,—in Bach 
we meet with a constant series of experiments; 
indeed, one may almost say that there is hardly a 
device of modem instrumentation of which the 
germ at least is not to be found in his scores. 
Thus the modem effect of accompanying florid 
passages for the strings by sustained harmonies 
for the wind is to be seen in the chorus “ Glory 
to God in the highest;” while an idea of which 
Beethoven is generally considered the inventor— 
that of treating the drums as solo instruments 
and giving them the theme of the movement—has 
been anticipated by Bach in the opening chorus of 
this work, which commences (like Beethoven’s 
violin concerto) with a drum solo. Among the 
most delicious pieces of Bach’s orchestration are 
the ‘ Pastoral Symphony ’ with which the second 
part of this xrork opens—which, by the way, 
might with considerable advantage have been 
taken somewhat faster at the recent performance; 


and the no less beautiful cradle song, “ Sleep, my 
beloved,” in the same pari: a piece which leaves 
one at a loss which most to admire,—the charming 
melody, exquisite harmony, or tasteful instru¬ 
mentation. 

The performance of this interesting and hv no 
means easy work was, on the whole, a highly 'suc¬ 
cessful one. The chorus attacked the difficult 
polyphonic music with much decision, and many 
of the pieces sung by them were most effective. 
If others were not so, this xvns hardly the fault of 
the singers. The fact is that Bach's music was 
designed for a small chorus ami orchestra. In an 
interesting document preserved ia the archives of 
the town council at Leipzig, we learn from Bach 
himself of what his chorus and orchestra con¬ 
sisted. He says he requires three voices to each 
part, and a band of at least eighteen instruments. 
Elaborate and complex music designed for such a 
small force as this can hardly be also suitable for 
a choir and orchestra of a thousand performers; 
and the result was that one or two pieces—espe¬ 
cially the chorus “Glory to God in the highest” 
—sounded confused, and failed to produce the 
impression that xvas intended. The soloists, 
Madame Otto-Alvsleben, Madame Patev, Mr. W. 
II. Cummings, and Signor Agnesi, were, one and 
all, excellent. Great praise is also due to Mr. 
Bamby for the respect shown to Bach’s intentions 
in making the needful alterations in the orchestra¬ 
tion. Bach’s scores contain parts for instruments 
now no longer to be met with, ami some of tho 
passages for those still in use (notably the trum¬ 
pets) are no longer practicable. The substitution 
of the comi ingleri for the obsolete “oboi da 
caccia” was a most judicious one ; ami the allot¬ 
ting of some of the impossible trumpet passages 
to the organ was no less happy. Air. Willis’s in¬ 
strument in the Albert Ilall is emphatically an 
orchestral one, and the quality of the trumpet 
stop on the organ xvas so close an imitation of 
tlie original instrument as to render it sometimes 
difficult to detect the difference. 

Another point deserving of all commendation 
was the accompanying the recitatives on tlie organ, 
instead of with the usual miserable grunt on the 
violoncello and double-bass. Dr. Stainer's treat-, 
ment of the instrument, both in the recitatives 
and in other portions of the work, was always 
judicious, and never obtrusive. 

In so long a work as this oratorio, it is self- 
evident that large excisions would he necessary. 
If performed in its integrity, tlie piece would 
occupy some four or five hours. As regards the 
numbers omitted, great judgment was exercised; 
but it is at least an open question how far it is 
justifiable to shorten individual movements by 
cutting out particular portions, such as passages 
of sixteen bars in the middle of a song. 

Having said thus much in praise of the perform¬ 
ance, it xvould l)e shirking one's duty as a critic 
not to add that there was one great blemish, 
against which the strongest possible protest should 
be entered. This xvas the performance of many 
of the chorals without accompaniment. In Bach’s 
score it is expressly indicated that the orchestra is 
to be used in every instance, and it is truly in¬ 
comprehensible hoxv a good musician like Mr. 
Bamby could have brought himself to allow such 
a caricature of the music to be given. Instead of 
the grand bursts of harmony which Bach designed, 
these splendid old times became degraded to mere 
namhv-pamby part-songs, tho effect being simply 
detestable. And Air. Bamby was not even con¬ 
sistent with himself; for while some of tho 
chorals were subjected to this emasculation, 
others, without any apparent reason for the differ¬ 
ence, were given with their full accompaniments, 
and with the grand effect contemplated by tho 
composer. It is much to bo hoped that at future 
performances Air. Bamby will remove this ono 
“dead fly ill tho apothecary's ointment.” 

In conclusion, the best thanks of musicians are 
due to Air. Bamby for affording a bearing of one 
of Bach's greatest xx orks. Is it too much to hope 
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that he will still further increase their obligations 
by producin'.' the great Mass in B minor, the 
‘ Magnificat,' and some of the ‘ Kirehen-cantateu ’ ? 

Ebexezer Pboct. 


‘Le Mauiage de Figaro’ at the Holborn 
Theatre, and ‘The School por Intrigee’ 
at the Olympic. 

Beaumarchais said that there was one thing in 
the world even more difficult than to write his 
comedies ; and that was, to get them acted. It is 
no wonder that he had to sav so, since Napoleon 
said that Beaumarchais’ work was the “ Revolu¬ 
tion in motion.’ And again, it is no wonder that 
Napoleon said this, for what is J.e Manage de 
Figaro if not a satire on all authority ?—a satire 
directed alike at the lord, who remembers the 
droit du seigneur, but forgets Noblesse oblige, and 
at the diplomatist, who talks of nothing, “with 
closed doors,” and at tin- counsellor, who darkens 
counsel. And if Tie Manage de, Figaro rested 
on this satire alone for its success, the play would 
always he popular, because Authority never is. 
But in truth its satirical power is by no means its 
only claim to long life. It has the merits of 
strong and ingenious construction and of strong 
and individual characterisation. Its constructive 
power is unequally distributed ; for there is most 
of it in the first act. That business of the covered- 
up arm-chair, wdiich hides master behind it, and 
page in front, is, in its own way, second only to 
the screen-scene in the School for Scandal, ’and 
nothing can possibly be more facile and ingenious 
than the manner in which the discovery is led up 
to. But in the second act the construction is not 
so good, and in the third and fourth I doubt if it 
be good at all: while in the fifth its excellence re- 
nppears. and the French play, on Spanish ground, 
catches the Spanish genius of intrigue. As far as 
regards the progress of the plot, it is scarcely too 
much to say that the third and fourth acts of 
Le Mariage de Figaro are as superfluous as the 
middle volume of a second-rate novel. But then, 
with Beaumarchais, when one great quality is ab¬ 
sent, another is in its place; and when that in 
which he resembles Scribe censes to lie visible, it 
is only in order that there may he visible instead 
that in which he resembles Moliere. In other 
words, there is sometimes most room for dramatic 
characterisation where there is least attempt at 
ingenuity of construction ; and so it is that we are 
made acquainted with that wise counsellor Bon 
Gusman Brid'oison—as competent a man as Dog¬ 
berry—a man who has only contentedly to say 
“ J'entends bin i,” for you to know quite surely' 
that he understands nothing. 

Tlie English play at the Olympic is not a mere 
untouched translation of the French play now 
acted at the Holborn. Mr. Mortimer has wisely 
omitted the substance of the third and fourth acts. 
The play is long enough without them, and the 
story hardly less complete. They depend for 
their success so greatly upon skill in characterisa¬ 
tion, that they would tax somewhat too heavily 
an English company even stronger than the average. 
Also, they are so full of jcti.c de mote, destined 
only for Frenchmen, that in translation they would 
lose half of their force. Altogether, then, the 
large use which Mr. Mortimer has made of his 
liberty is amply justified. He has produced a 
play of strong and concentrated interest; “ imi¬ 
tated, ’ as he prefers to sav, from the great Frencli 
comedy, and possessed certainly of more than the 
common virtue of “imitations.” Here, at the 
Olympic, tlie greatest defect is a defect of arrange¬ 
ment : the page’s part being given to a stalwart 
gentleman who plays it under every possible dis¬ 
advantage. though with all possible tart. Not 
merely is the stage effect to some extent destroyed 
by the appearance of Mr. IV. Fisher as 'the 
playful singing-boy, who is alike the favourite of 
countess and waiting-maid, hut all that is 
pleasantest and most natural in the conception of 


this part, and its relation to the other parts, is 
marred and distorted. IVe lost' not only Beaumar¬ 
chais’ page, but Beaumarchais' idea. But this is 
not tlie only mistake in what actors call the 
“ cast ” of the piece. Mr. Kigliton is admirable 
in a burlesque, and would he a good officious 
barber of modem English serio-comedv; but he 
is not tlie barber of Seville. Figaro, it must he 
rememberod, is a distinctly Spanish type: one of 
the two great typical Spaniards (Gil Bias, of 
course, is the other) whom French genius—so apt 
at comprehending Spanish character—has added 
to imaginative literature. And imaginative 
literature is not rich in typical Spaniards. 
Spanish genius, occupied with intrigue, has only 
furnished two, itself, say some who have a right to 
an opinion: Don Juan, of the comedy which gave 
a key-note to Moiiere, and Don Quixote, of the 
novel. At the Olympic, Mr. Ilenr)' Neville is 
Almaviva. And hero we are driven to com¬ 
parisons. M. Halbert, at tlie Ilolbom, though he 
lacks courtliness, appears in • some respects tlie 
truer Almaviva of the piece now represented. Mr. 
Neville lias more in common with the Almaviva 
of the Barber of Senile: though much of his 
always intelligent and forcible acting is in accord¬ 
ance with the French traditions, his appearance 
can hardly be. As husband or lover, lie is 
never without a touch of chivalry. And Spain, 
he may retort, is par excellence the land of 
chivalry. But Almaviva,—with his droits du 
seigneur over other men’s brides,—where is the 
chivalry, one asks, in him ? Thus M. Dalbert’s 
conception appears to he tlie truer one, though 
the execution undoubtedly falls short of it. Self- 
indulgence unredeemed even by such grace as 
there may he in strength and ardour of feeling— 
an icy habit, not a momentary lapse—this is what 
M. Dalhert tries to pom-tray, and ho is at all 
events right in the attempt. M. Didier is very 
skilful and competent as Figaro; M. Soliey is no 
less competent and of course more ludicrous as 
Brid'oison, the counsellor. These two actors do 
much to make the piece successful; but, with the 
present resources of the company, we doubt the 
wisdom of the effort to play it. The ladies are 
not satisfactory. Madlle. Tholer is not light enough 
as Cherubino; and Madlle. IVilliem, the best of 
the others who are prominent in this piece, being 
a good grande dame, is naturally, though not at 
all necessarily, a had soubrette. She plays the 
sparkling Suzanne carefully, hut without liveliness 
or force. There is one well-found expression on 
her face, as Cherubino is singing—it is that of a 
kindly, almost tender curiosity. One admires it 
at first, and then remembers that it is too thought¬ 
ful, too meditative for Suzanne. Here, again, 
the sensitive tine lady is too visible. The true 
Suzanne is without doubt at the Olympic, where 
a hitherto little-seen actress—Miss Emily Fowler 
—is suddenly discovered to he a somewhat bril¬ 
liant light comedienne ; if, indeed, such discoveries 
are ever made—that is to say, if the performance 
of a single part can ever be accepted as a sufficient 
test of power. The Suzanne of this lady is here, 
there, and everywhere, guiding the course of the 
intrigue, with alacrity, vivacity, and energy. At 
no moment does Miss Fowler seem unequal to her 
part; yet the moments themselves are not equal, 
for there is one when she is matching herself 
with old Marcelline, and dipping with mock cour¬ 
tesy at that “madam,” with accent and gesture 
perhaps a little too marked, when there seems a 
chance, that is hardly a fear, of the performance 
passing into farce. But that disappears: the per¬ 
formance gains and ripens as it proceeds; and 
when Suzanne emerges from the dressing-room 
with a laugh of triumph over her mistress's per¬ 
secutor, and a speech of mock heroics, there is 
the spirit, tone, and gesture of a genuine and 
vigorous actress of comedy. But though it is 
pleasant to praise a good effort, it :r vH-'er to hold 
out no sanguine expectations; wisest of all. when 
dealing with the stage, whore even reasonable ex¬ 
pectations seem disappointed every month, because 

.Die 


good spirits and natural fitness for a particular 
character are readily enough mistaken for good 
art and acquired aptitude for many. 

Frederick Wedmoke. 


1 Heart's Delight’ at the Globe Theater. 

“ Women,” said Goethe, talking to Eckermann—it 
was about the time of his passion for Fraulein 
von Lewezow, at Marienbad, w-hen the Poet was 
seventy-three and the beauty was twenty — 
“Women are tlie only vast; into which we 
modems can pour our ideality. We can do 
nothing witli the men.” And' many a modem 
novelist and dramatist, whose heroes are not he¬ 
roic, might take shelter under that saying, though 
Goethe only stated a fact, and did not account for 
it. Dickens himself, if he had accepted that po¬ 
sition, might have found it to the advantage of nis 
work, though not of his popularity. His young 
heroes are probably his weakest creations, Septimus 
Grisparkle and Walter Gay being perhaps the only 
ones whom we at once believe in and respect; and 
of these, the muscular minor canon of Cloisterham 
is certainly the better in a hook. But Walter Gay, 
tlie young hero of Dombey and Son, is not open 
to many of the objections that may he urged 
against his brethren; and in Mr. Halliday’s gene¬ 
rally judicious stage-setting of much of the plot of 
this novel for the Globe Theatre, SB. Slontague 
gives to tlie character some additional life and 
reality. IT is scene with Mr. Dombey, when, ac¬ 
companied by Captain Cuttle, he begs the mer¬ 
chant's assistance for his uncle, Sol. Gills, is acted 
at the beginning with many natural and delicately- 
found touches, and at the end with becoming 
abandonment. But in the last scene, in the par¬ 
lour of the Wooden Midshipman, he puts on too 
completely for tlie character the sailor’s manner 
with tlie sailor's garb. Rejoiced to be at home 
again, and at home, too, with Florence (“ Heart’s 
Delight,” ns Captain Cuttle christens her), he 
jumps about overmuch, and is a good deal too 
boisterous. 

It is not in that way that Walter Gay would 
evince (especially witli Florence) his joy at his 
return. Quiet Florence sits by, a little subdued, 
as is natural.- There is some incongruity in the 
scene, and tlie curtain falls on a situation less 
effective than that which is presented at the very 
moment of the return. But the piece, like Ark¬ 
wright's 1 fife, which it displaced, is on the whole 
exceedingly well acted ; and this one blemish in 
Mr. Montague’s performance is not a great thing 
where so much is good. But there is, it must be 
said, a want of harmonious effect in Mr. Fer¬ 
nandez's representation of Carker; though this 
may he in part owing to the adapter, whom stage 
necessities, it is supposed, have compelled to make 
Carker take poison at the inn at Dijon, when the 
pursuing Dombey is battering at the door. A 
somewhat unmoved person, Dickens, no doubt, 
meant Carker to he. and this is what Mr. Fer¬ 
nandez represents throughout the greater portion 
of tlie piece. But then, this somewhat unmoved 
person, with tlie gleaming teeth, would never have 
taken poison at all; still less would he have been 
ns amply and regularly provided witli it as the 
alcliymist in Mr. Browning’s Laboratory. We 
are deprived, of course, necessarily, in an acted 
drama, of Dickens's description of Barker's night- 
flight—one of tlie most powerful pieces of de¬ 
scriptive writing in all our literature—but itwould 
have been well if Mr. Hallidny could have ar¬ 
ranged an end to this had business of the elope¬ 
ment not out of harmony with the character of 
tiie man who proposed it. Tlie poisoning-scene is 
a ludicrously weak one, so devoid of detail as to 
be scarcely credible. We can faintly fancy what 
such a scene would he in tlie hands of Mr. Irving. 
But earlier in the play Sir. Fernandez is more 
real, and here, as we have said, he is struggling 
with a difficulty. 

Mr. J. Cowper has many negative merits, 
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but not mnnv positive ones, in tlie part of Mr. 
Hombey. lie acts as if he understood the part, 
but does not quite look it. He is excellent in his 
Second part—a small one—-that of the stupid 
-aiior, whose utterances, few and oracular (not to 
ay confusing), are waited for by Captain Cuttle 
with intense and faithful anxiety. No better repre¬ 
sentative of Mrs. Dombey than Miss Helen Barry 
could now be found upon our London stage. That 
is not necessarily saying much, yet it means to say 
something. Miss Barry’s indignant defiance of 
Mr. Douibey is not without force and thought. 
Her colder, more contemptuous defiance of Carker 
at the inn at Dijon is somehow less effective in 
representation, though here too the right note is 
undoubtedly struck. And if, in the main, Miss 
Barry is well suited with her rule of Edith 
Dombey, Miss CJarlotta Addison is thoroughly 
suited with a rule, in Florence. It is the best part 
for ber that she has played for a long time, and as 
=uch it reminds us ot her Bella in Sc/wol. 

Thus there is something bad, something indif¬ 
ferent, and much that is good. But there is one 
thing that is supremely good, and that is Mr. 
Emery's performance of Captain Ed’ard Cuttle. 
There is the freshness of the sea itself about 
it. Jaded London will lose much if it neglects its 
opportunity of seeing it. There are so many good 
points here, besides so fine a general conception, | 
that it is almost hopeless to particukrise them, j 
and one fells buck upon one’s objections as more 
easily mentioned. That lifting of the watch from 
the long pocket, as if it were an anchor, fathoms 
deep, is characteristic at first, but is carried too 
for; and the Captain’s description of himself as 
‘‘mariner of Hingland” might move than once be 
dispensed with. But, on the whole, the playgoer 
may go to admire, and may admire wisely, with 
enthusiasm, last him notice that deep sea-voice, 
that knows the freedom of the deck; that gait 
that has been learnt on pitching seas; that naice 
delightful hopefulness with which the Captain 
hangs on every stupid word of his good, stupid 
friend ; that humorous fear of his landlady ; that 
humorous pleasure when he has got the better of 
her; that pathetic outburst as to how much good¬ 
ness and valour has “ gone down with 'Waller; ” 
and, lastly perhaps, the excited, eager tone and 
gesture with which he tells Florence the happy 
story of how “ Waller ” did not “ go down,” alter 
all. Frederick Wedmore. 


yores and news. 

Wp, have received from the Holbein Society 
Part I. of The Triumphs of the Emperor Maxi¬ 
milian /., by Hans Burgmair, containing 08 en¬ 
graved pages of these famous woodcuts. The title- 
page of the volume is headed “ Fac-simile Reprints ” 
and contains the notification, “ Edited bv 
Alfred Asp land; ” but no sort of editorial text 
accompanies the engravings. The paper on which 
the woodcuts are printed is too white arid smooth, 
detracting from the general “keeping” of the 
deshms. But, anyhow, the volume is one which 
ought to be and will be welcome to many; the I 
gorgeousness of the subject-matter and force of ! 
design exciting fresh surprise and delight every ! 
time one turns the pages over. 

Magazines for the young are not so numerous 
in France as they are in England. An important 
Paris publishing house, Messrs. Ilachette & Co., j 
are endeavouring to make such a periodical ac- i 
cep table to French families. They have started j 
this year (1873) a Journal de la Jeunesse, which 
agreeably comprises novels and familiar cauteries 
on history, travels, physical or natural sciences, 
and events of the dav, with beautiful engravings. 
It is intended for quite yonng children, and would 
not prove unuseful in many of our British families. 

The Illustrated London Netcs states that Air. 
Crittenden has just completed a bust of Thomas 
Carlyle; that Mr. R. Jackson also has completed 
the model for a marble bust of Mr. Irving, the 
actor; and that Mr. Adams-Acton has completed 
the model for a marble bust of the Rev. Mr. 


Spurgeon; and that a number of new water-colour 
drawings, comprised in the “ Ellison Gift,” are on 
view in the South Kensington Museum. 

The Edinburgh Courant reports the discovery of 
ancient British coins on the estate of the Earl of 
Haddington, in the west, of Berwickshire, by a 
labourer, while in the act of cutting a drain, of a 
decayed horn containing over 200 British silver 
coins of ancient date. The most of them are 
English coins, evidently of the reign of Edward I., 
the legend on one side being ‘ Civitas , London,’ 
and on the other ‘Edw: It. Angle Dus. Ugh' 
A few of the others seem to be Scotch coins ot 
the reign of Alexander III., and hear the inscrip¬ 
tion ‘ Alexander Dei Gratia, Ilex Scutorum.' 
Some of these relics of olden times have been 
secured by antiquaries, and the remainder have 
been taken possession of by the authorities, to be 
sent to the Exchequer. The horn was toimd 
within three feet of tko surface, and at a distance 
from any habitation. 

The Athcnrcam states in its last number (De¬ 
cember 27th), that “Mr. Newton sailed from 
Marseilles on the 12th, on his way to Troy, to see 
the objects dug up by Professor Schliemann. ” The 
fact is, that the objects in question are not at 
Troy, but at Athens, whither Dr. (not by any 
means Professor) Schliemann conveyed them some 
time since, 'with a view of offering them as a 
gift to the Greek Government, on the simple con¬ 
ditions, it is said, of their being housed, and of 
permission being granted him to excavate Olympia 
and Delphi. For some reason this did not happen 
ns he desired. If, then, Mr. Newton has gone to 
Trov, it must be to see where the treasure had 
once been; bat, seriously speaking, he has gone 
to Athens. As to the photographs of which the 
| Athcnceum speaks, we suppose Mr. Gladstone is not 
1 the only person who has seen them, and we shall 
ourselves shortly review them. 

■Six new rooms have just been opened to the 
public in the museum of Los Invalides. They 
1 are wholly devoted to a show of arms. From the 
I rude weapons of the stone age, to the destructive 
refinements of modern warfare, the progress of the 
science of homicide is traced. The few objects 
beyond actual weapons that are to be found in 
these rooms, are destined, we are tuld, to form the 
foundation of a new Historic museum of war, 
w hich shall comprise all that concerns the equip¬ 
ment and harness of soldiers ot all nations ot the 
world, from the remotest times to the present day. 

The Belgian Government has recently purchased 
for the National Museum an important painting 
by Teniers, representing the Archduke Leopold 
William in his picture gallery. 

j Twet.ve works by Titian were recently adver- 
I tised for sale at the 1 Intel 1 frouot. The surpass] ng 
merit of these works may be judged from the fact 
that tbev fetched, one with another, from lof. to 
8(>f. each. “I do not pity the buyer.” adds 

Philippe Gille in bis account of the sale, “ because 
of the frames.” 

The Portfolio for January contains a long his¬ 
toric account by li. N. Womum, and an apprecia¬ 
tive criticism by Fred Burton of ‘The Iriumph 
of Scipio ’ as it'is called, the picture by Mantegna 
recently purchased by Sir \\. Boxall _ lor the 
National Gallery. In addition to the full informa¬ 
tion supplied in these articles, the Portfolio munifi¬ 
cently gives us a very large and powerful etching 
by W. Wise of the picture itself; so that this 
might appropriately he called a Mantegna number, 
but that such a title would he unfair to several 
other excellent articles and illustrations in it. Of 
the latter we must notice four beautiful little 
woodcuts of English scenery that certainly point 
the truth of the teaching of Basil Champncys, in 
the article in which they appear; namely, that “ one 
more acre of the field ot aesthetic cultivation lies 
within easy reach of us in the landscape and archi¬ 
tecture of our own country.” 

A pretty, soft etching by Leleux, and another 


bv Hamerton in illustration of ‘ The Sylvan Year,’ 
which is still continued, and an etchingbv Jacque- 
rnart from the Wilson catalogue, complete the 
pictorial attractions of the number. 

The annual prize-giving of the Academic des 
Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres took place in De¬ 
cember. Three medals were bestowed on this 
occasion for works relating to the antiquities of 
France. The first was awarded to M. Demay for 
his ‘ Inventory of the Seals of Flanders;' the second 
to M. Gerard for his 1 Artists of Alsace in the Mid¬ 
dle Ages; ’ and the third to M. Aubert for bis 
‘ Treasure of the Abbey of Saint Maurice d’Aganne.’ 
After the prize-giving, M. Naiulet, a veteran Acade¬ 
mician, who celebrated his fiftieth Academic year 
in 18(17, and who is now in his eighty-eighth year, 
read an interesting paper on the ‘ Roman Empire 
in the Third Christian Century.’ 

The following, as yet we believe unpublished, 
Latin inscription is incised on what appears to be 
the blade of a knife with a serrated edge, in the 
British Museum,— 

ME PETIT PEN VS FRIT AMATO ME FECIT, 
the interpretation of which is a puzzle. 

TnK Pall Mall Gazette states that the executors 
of the late AD. Charles Dickens, with the sanction 
of the Dean and Chapter of Rochester, have just 
erected to his memory in Rochester Cathedral a 
handsome brass tablet on the wall of the south-west 
1 transept, under the monument to Richard \\ atts, 

! a load benefactor. 

j We learn from the same paper that copies of 
two of Air. Holman Hunt’s pictures, executed in 
i stained glass, have just been inserted as windows 
in a church at Camberwell: but in the picture of 
Christ as ‘The Light of the World’ the lantern 
has been omitted. 

M. Emt.E Perrin is to succeed M. Ilalanzier as 
director of the Paris Opera. 

The first portion of a translation of Ferdinand 
Hiller’s new book on Alendelssohn appeal's in this 
month’s number of Macmillan's Magazine. On 
its completion in this form the work will be pub¬ 
lished in a volume. 


The first edition of the little book entitled 
< Goethe and Mendelssohn ’ having been exhausted, 
the publishers, Alessrs. Macmillan & Co., have just 
issued a second edition, enriched by fourteen 
hitherto unpublished letters from Aleudelssokn to 
the members of the family oi the late Mr. A\ l l l iam 
Horsley. 

Johannes Brahms is expected to visit Leipzig 
early in the present year, having been invited to 
conduct his ‘ Triumpklied ’ at a concert tor the 
benefit of the pension-fund of the Gewandhaus 
orchestra. The recent successful performances in 
that town of his ‘ Deutsches Requiem ’ cause his 
visit to ho expected with more than ordinary 
curiosity. 

King Albert op.Saxony has granted his Royal 
patronage to the Dresden Conservatory of Alusic. 

A life-sized bust of BeethoVen has just been 
issued bv the firm of Schroeder in Berlin, which is 
said bv the Musikalisches Wochenblatt to he of 
more than ordinary excellence. 

Send mann’s ‘ Genoveva,’ his only opera, is to be 
produced early in the present year at Dresden. 
It? production i? said to be at the suggestion 
of the new Ilofeapellmeister Sehuch, who since his 
induction into his office has already distinguished 
himself by the production of Berlioz’s ‘ Symphonic 
Fautastique’ and Liszt’s Heilige Elisabeth —works 
which had previously been regarded as im¬ 
practicable. 


The Conductor Ed. Strauss has been giving 
a “ Wagner Evening ” at Vienna. From the same 
city great things are reported of a young Russian 
pianist, Frau Annette Essipoff; the musical papers 
speak of her performances as being equally re¬ 
markable, technically and intellectually. 
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The subject of this year's Winckelmannsfest- 
Proyramm, which has just appeared, is the well- 
known marble bust in the British Museum, gene¬ 
rally known as Clytia, a long-exploded denomina¬ 
tion which was originally suggested by the calyx 
of a flower, from which, the bust appears to issue. 
The countenance is clearly that of a Roman lady, 
but of what lady it has not yet been positively 
ascertained. For a time we had the suggestion of 
its being Antonia, the daughter of Antony and 
Octavia. At present the likeness to Agrippina, 
the daughter-in-law of Antonia, is perhaps more 
frequently recognised. But whichever it be, or if 
it be neither, it is highly satisfactory to find that 
Professor liubner, the writer of the Programm, 
entirely disagrees with those who of late liave 
raised scruples as to the antiquity of the work. 
It would be sad indeed to have our household 
favourite, Mr. Townelev's treasure, the one object 
which he could not part with when his house was 
in danger during the Popish riots, stamped as a 
work of the Renaissance. Next to the question of 
likeness, the tiling which requires explanation in 
the bust is the use of the calyx of a flower to 
connect it with its support, a proceeding which is 
shown, by the list of illustrations furnished by 
Iliibner, to have been less infrequent than might 
be thought in ancient art. It is true that these 
illustrations are all drawn from inferior works, 
mostly such as had been applied for decorative 
purposes. But perhaps it is right to found on this 
an argument that well-known models must have 
existed in the higher walks of art. 

Under the title of ‘ The Louvre Saved,’ Le 
Figaro tells us of a wise decision arrived at by the 
members of the Institute. A certain inventor of 
a new process for cleaning pictures went to them 
and otl'ered to restore the most blackened and 
ruined picture that they might choose to deliver 
to him, to its original purity and beauty. “ Seal 
up,” he said, “ one half of the picture submitted to 
my experiment, and I will undertake to show you 
the other half as fresh as when it left the easel of 
the artist.” 

The learned Council “ smiled benevolently.” 

“ Then,” continued the inventor, “ if you are 
satisfied with the result, accept my method.” 

“ But what is it ? ” demanded the wary Acade¬ 
micians. 

“ Impossible to reveal it, except under the seal 
of secrecy.” 

Under this seal the Institute refused to have 
anything to do with the inventor and his process, 
which possibly might have proved more ruinous 
to the poor blackened old masters than even the 
time-honoured processes of smoke, dirt, and ill- 
treatment to which they have become tolerably 
well inured. 


STAGE NOTES. 

On Saturday, December 20, a special per¬ 
formance of As You, Like It was given at the 
llaymarket Theatre, in aid of the Theatrical 
Fund, Helen Faucit supporting the part of 
Rosalind. As far as we can remember, this is her 
first appearance on the London stage for some 
ten years, and her reappearance was looked for 
with the greatest possible interest by all lovers of 
the stage. The performance having been fixed 
for 2 P.M., a large body of actors and actresses 
were able to be present; in fact, the stalls were 
very largely occupied by members of the theatrical 
profession. The part chosen was one in which 
nothing but talent of the highest order could 
have been expected to mitigate the difficulties 
against which Miss Faucit obviously had to 
contend. The impression produced was that of 
perfect intellectual realisation of the character, 
and complete understanding of the appropriate ex¬ 
pression and action. On the other hand, a slight 
want of spontaneity, an infinitesimal deliberation 
in the action, gave a certain sense of self-con¬ 
sciousness to her performance. Whether this 


slight imperfection is a radical characteristic of 
her acting, or whether it is the merely temporary 
result of being out of practice, can only be deter¬ 
mined by those who had the advantage of study¬ 
ing her constantly in her best days. Her re¬ 
appearance, which everyone who saw her must 
earnestly hope is not the last, must have been 
even a greater boon to the profession than it was 
to lay spectators, in reviving the higher standard 
as well as the many interesting recollections of 
the better days of the stage. 

Ip a pantomime can ever be important, there are 
at least four important ones this Christmas in 
London, and one that is important out of it. 
That, of course, is at the Crystal Palace: the 
rest are those at Drury Lane, at Covent Garden, 
at the Princess's, and at the Surrey. The number 
has decreased since the time when Mr. Thackeray 
used to breakfast in bed the morning after Boxing 
Night, that he might read about them in the 
newspaper, entirely' undisturbed. 

Last-century fashions have spread to the thea¬ 
tres ; to our infinite advantage, probably. At all 
events, it is satisfactory' to be able to see such a 
performance as that of Ilolcroft’s Road to Ruin 
at the Vaudeville—we spoke of it at greater length, 
and therefore possibly with less incompleteness, 
in our last issue—and many an evening at the 
theatre may be spent worse than in seeing Wild 
Oats at the Royalty, or the Belle's Stratagem at 
the Strand. It is at the Strand, however, that 
the cast as a whole is least equal to quite do 
justice to tiie comedy. 

At the llaymarket they have revived Raymond 
and Agues —a melodrama, which in the year 
1811 was a popular play. It appears, then, that 
our grandfathers were sometimes foolish. 

Two or three theatres are occupied with the 
works of novelists. For the Gaiety, Mr. Dickens 
has arranged ono of his father’s least known 
Christmas stories —The Battle of Life —while 
the Queen's enjoys the use of the material of two 
of Mr. Charles Reade’s novels. The Wandering 
Heir is the piece de resistance; but Kate Peyton's 
Lovers (from the romance of Griffith Gaunt ) 
would be notable even if it were not almost the 
only one-act drama of serious interest which has 
been presented on the English stage for many 
years. An influential critic has claimed for it a 
unique position in this respect. But he has for¬ 
gotten Dr. Westland Marston’s Put to the Test, 
which was played successfully at the Olympic 
about a year ago. 

Some account of the present performances at 
the Parisian theatres we unavoidably' postpone 
until our theatrical columns are less crowded than 
to-day, but we must not allow to go quite unre¬ 
corded in these pages the death of Beauvallet, the 
tragedian. His death happened a fortnight ago at 
Passy. lie was seventy-two years old. Many of 
his most famous parts had been played by him 
with Rachel for a comrade. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Landseer Exhibition at Burlington House.* 

The death of Sir Edwin Landseer was an event 
which properly called for some special mark of the 
honour in which he was held by brother artists, 
and especially by his colleagues of the Royal 
Academy. The Academy bas recognised this 
obligation by the very marked step of suspending 
for a year its series of exhibitions of the works of 
old masters at Burlington House, and substituting 
a Landseer Exhibition. This is to open to the 
public on Monday next; a private view for the 
press was held yesterday. 

The exhibition fills ten rooms in Burlington 
House, and comprises no less than 632 works: 

* This arrived as we were going to press. Next 
week we shall insert Mr. Rossetti s criticisms in detail. 
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those which belong to the nation, and are kept on 
view at South Kensington, are not added to the 
collection. Two of the works are sculptural—a 
bust of Landseer by Marochetti, and ‘ The Stag at 
Bay,’ a painted bronze statuette by Landseer him¬ 
self. The first room contains sketches, drawings, 
&c., to the number of 146, and the tenth is filled 
with engravings, 71 items; the other rooms are 
occupied bv oil pictures. 

IVe may here follow the career of Landseer 
from the age of ten years to the rapidly darkening 
close of his productive and brilliantly successful 
life. To the former age belongs the specimen in 
sepia, No. 12, “Sketches, 1812; 1. A l)og; 2. A 
Cat; signed, ‘ Done at Maldon by the little boy 
Edwin when ten years old, now Sir E. Land¬ 
seer, the old boy 1866.’” To the latter age 
belongs the oil picture No. 348, ‘ The Baptismal 
Font, 1872,’ which we all remember as appearing 
in the Academy Exhibition of that year. The 
present collection will no doubt sustain—it cannot 
enhance—the popularity of Landseer; and will 
recall to the eye and mind of the critical, many 
genuine triumphs of the pre-eminent painter, 
and reinforce the verdict which they have pro¬ 
nounced regarding him for several years past— 
that while other painters, one here and another 
there, have indisputably excelled him in depth 
of study, in force of drawing action and realisa¬ 
tion, and in range or speciality of subject-matter, 
none has entered with quite the same acuteness 
and geniality of sympathy into the drama and 
humour of the few beasts that are Landseer’s 
by predilection, and most particularly of the dog. 
That friend of man has here found a response to 
his affection, dumb or clamorous, and might 
(were he not most befittinglv excluded from the 
galleries of Burlington House) crouch down and 
be content, with meaning eyes and wagging tail. 

TV. M. Rossetti. 


PUBLISHERS' ANNO UNCEMENTS. 

(From the Atheneeum.') 

Professor Caiknes will shortly publish a work 
on which he has been for some time engaged, and - 
which will contain new expositions of some of 
the leading principles of Political Economy. 
Amongst other subjects treated of in the volume 
will be the doctrine of Value, the relations of 
Labour and Capital, with an investigation into 
the power of Strikes to influence Wages, the 
functions of Trades Unions, kc. The volume 
will also contain an examination of the principles 
of International Trade, and, in connection with 
this, a criticism of protectionist theories as ad¬ 
vanced by American writers. 

Professor A. W. Ward’s forthcoming book on 
the English Drama, to be published before long 
by Messrs. Macmillan, is to be a full account 
of the Origines of our Drama; and a section is 
devoted to each of the more important names 
among our dramatic writers. 

A CONTINUATION of the Diary of Henry Cock- 
hum, one of the Judges of the Court of Session 
in Scotland, down to the year of his death in 
1854, is now in the press, and will be published 
by Messrs. Edinonston & Douglas before Easter. 

Messrs. Williams k Norgate will publish 
shortly the Reports to the Trustees of the British 
Museum on the Utrecht Psalter, by Mr. Bond and 
Mr. Thompson, of the MS. department, and also 
by Canon Swainson, the Rev. II. J. Coxe, of the 
Bodleian, Mr. Digbv Wyatt, Professor Westwood, 
and others. Several fac-similes of the Psalter, 
taken by the autotype process, will accompany the 
work. 

Tiie new edition of Dr. Whitaker’s History of 
Whalley, which was under the editorship of the 
late Mr. John Gough Nichols, will be completed 
by the Rev. Ponsonby A. Lyons. At the time of 
Mr. Nichols’s decease, more than 300 pages of the 
second and concluding volume, were in type. 
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The Editor cannot undertake to return, or to 
correspond with the writers of, rejected manu¬ 
script. 


LITERATURE. 

The Early History of Woodstock Manor and 
its Environs, in Bladon, Hensington, New 
Woodstock, Blenheim; with later notices. 
By Edward Marshall, M.A., formerly 
Fellow of C. C. C. Oxford. (Oxford and 
London: James Parker & Co., 1873, pp. 
16 <fc 473, cr. 8vo.) 

Some forty years ago or thereabouts a pro¬ 
spectus was issued of a work, described as 
“ preparing for immediate publication,” on 
The History and. Antiquities of the Town and 
Honour of Woodstock. In this prospectus 
the writer, a Mr. J. Graves, remarked that 
“ it has often been a matter of surprise that 
a place possessing in itself such stores of in¬ 
formation” (we presume he meant such 
subjects for stores of information) “ should 
not hitherto have met with its local his¬ 
torian,” and promised to supply this defi¬ 
ciency by bringing together all the records 
and memorials of everything that was inter¬ 
esting and curious. But his promise failed 
in fulfilment, for the work never appeared ; 
and, in spite not merely of its widely-reach¬ 
ing historical associations, but of the added 
charm with which it had been enriched by 
the genins of our great novelist, this favourite 
resort of so many of our kings has remained 
without its historiographer until now that 
Mr. Marshall, not knowing of his precursor’s 
abortive proposal, has given, in the volume 
before us, a very complete summary of all 
the occurrences and particulars which the 
most painstaking diligence could collect. 
It is strange that not only the whole county 
of Oxford itself, but such a place as Wood- 
stock, has never yet found its historian; 
that the brief notices written (we believe by 
Dr. Ingram) for Skelton’s Elustrations of the 
Antiquities of Oxfordshire, afford the only 
approach to a history of the county which 
we possess. From the large amount ■ of 
landed property owned in it by many of the 
colleges at Oxford, of which the title-deeds 
for many centuries back are safely preserved 
in their muniment rooms, the materials for 
manorial, parochial, and family history are 
probably as abundant as in the case of any 
other shire, although perhaps not as easily 
accessible ; but doubtless the day is not far 
distant in which these documents, so valu¬ 
able to every searcher into local or personal 
history, will be carefully calendared as well 
as carefully preserved.* Probably the very 
wealth of existing material has assisted in 
deterring, and will still deter, writers from 
undertaking a task which, for any satisfac¬ 
tory accomplishment, would occupy a life¬ 
time ; and it is therefore a welcome contri¬ 
bution towards such an accomplishment 
when a competent writer like Mr. Marshall 


* Mr. Marshall has had the advantage of the good 
nample which Magdalen College has set herein, and 
'■* ''‘l ie. therefore, to give abstracts of several early 
■hods amongst its early muniments. 


completes a monograph of a particular place. 
Three such monographs have already been 
published by him, in the histories of Iffley, 
Sandford St. Martin, and Church Enstone; 
and several others have been published, or 
are in contemplation, by other writers, with 
reference to parishes in which they are 
specially interested. Such local records 
have, in the fulness of details in which they 
can indulge, an advantage over general 
county histories, which, unless written on 
the plan of that marvellous work Nichols’ 
Leicestershire, and with the same disregard 
of pecuniary recompense, must necessarily 
be more compendious. 

The first portion of Mr. Marshall’s book 
gives the general history of the manor and 
town with considerable fulness to the year 
1694, and then, more briefly, to the present 
time. The ecclesiastical history follows, 
which includes notices of the various chapels 
and chantries, as well as of the parish church 
of Bladon and its incumbents. It is remark¬ 
able that the town of Woodstock is simply a 
chapelry, under somewhat disputed condi¬ 
tions, to this small adjoining parish of 
Bladon ; while Blenheim Park was consti¬ 
tuted a parish of itself in 1858. Notices of 
collegiate and monastic estates, of alms¬ 
houses and charities, of the municipal char¬ 
ters, and of the parliamentary history of the 
borough, conclude the volume, with an ap¬ 
pendix of additional notes, and that boon 
to all careful readers, a very full index. 
For all the varied branches of his subject 
Mr. Marshall has collected information from 
every source within his reach; but the ■ 
minuteness of the information prevents him 
from working up his accumulated parti¬ 
culars into the form of a continuous narra¬ 
tive ; and they are consequently given, in a 
rather disjointed manner, in the form of 
annals. But the history of Old Woodstock, 
in whatever form it be given, is full of 
interest. The place which contained Fair 
Rosamond Clifford’s hiding-place (whose 
story, sometimes unreasonably doubted, is, 
as Mr. Marshall remarks, with most persons 
regarded as the historical starting-point, 
although he carries that point far higher); 
which was the birthplace of the Black 
Prince; the supposed dwelling-place of Chau¬ 
cer’s son; the prison-place of Elizabeth in 
1554; a favourite visiting-place of all its 
royal owners from Henry II. to Charles I.; 
and the death-place of the Earl of Rochester; 
is by these very names and by the scenes 
which they suggest, invested with an interest 
which is here well illustrated and sustained ; 
although the author’s strict regard to the 
precise boundaries of his subject (as well, 
perhaps, as the exigency of limited space) 
restrains him from digressions. Otherwise 
he might have^ told more of the legends 
relating to Fair Rosamond; e.g. of the 
fossilised tree which (as Rudbom relates) 
attested, by the fulfilment of her prediction 
of its change, that she died in a state of 
salvation ; or of the visit of Henry II. to her 
tomb, when he himself composed, as vouched 
for in the dialogue called * Dives et Pauper,’ 
printed by Pynson in 1493, her traditional 
epitaph, which, however, appears by Mr. 
Marshall’s quotations to have been used in 
Italy many centuries before. But be does 
not refer to the earliest (because contempo¬ 


rary) allnsion to the well-known play upon 
her name found in any English writer, 
namely, that which occurs in the treatise of 
Girald Barri Be Instructions Pri/ncipmm, 
where she is described as being “ nonmundi 
quidem rosa juxta falsam et frivolam nomi¬ 
nis impositionem, sed inmundi verius rosa 
vocata.” 

The pranks played by an ingenious royalist 
upon the Parliamentary commissioners who 
visited Woodstock in 1649 for the purpose 
of surveying the manor, and who destroyed 
a famous oak on account of its being called 
the king’s oak, might also have been noticed a 
little more fully, considering that they were 
so entirely regarded as the work of diaboli¬ 
cal visitors as to be included by Professor 
George Sinclair in bis collection of mani¬ 
festations of Satan's Invisible World ; and 
that they have been rendered of world-wide 
fame by the novel of Woodstock, to which, 
singularly enough, Mr. Marshall only makes 
the barest passing reference in a foot-note. 

We have -noticed a few misprints which 
have passed uncorrected in the additional 
notes. For instance, the catalogue of Blen¬ 
heim library was not published in 1872, as 
stated at p. 278, but privately printed ; and 
at p. 144 it is said that King Charles was re¬ 
presented in the tapestry which decorated 
some of the rooms in the manor-house in the 
time of Henry VIII. 

We ought to add that there are several 
lithographs from rare prints of the old 
manor-honse and park, &c. 

W. D. Macrae. 


The Dramatic Works of John Croione. With 

Prefatory Memoir and Notes. Vol. I. 

(Edinburgh: William Paterson. London : 

H. Sotheran & Co., 1873.) . 

John Crowne is the author of nearly a score 
of plays, all of which (with one dubious ex¬ 
ception) the world has very willingly let die. 
He has a niche in Disraeli’s Curiosities of Lite¬ 
rature, but is remembered chiefly by the men¬ 
tion made of him in Scott’s Life of Bryden 
as the object of the capricious patronage of 
Wilmot, Earl of Rochester. That eccentric 
profligate bad quarrelled with liis old friend 
Mulgrave, Earl of Sheffield, with whom 
Dryden was on confidential terms; and as 
his “ nerves proved unequal to a personal 
conflict with his brother peer,” he deter¬ 
mined to revenge himself “ on those men of 
literature whom his antagonist cherished 
and patronised.” To mortify Dryden, he re¬ 
commended Elkanah Settle to royal favour, 
and when Settle had obtained an unmerited 
popularity he introduced Crowne as Court 
poet, to mortify both Settle and Dryden. In 
1675 Crowne received the king’s commands 
to write the masque of Calisto, and the epi¬ 
logue proffered by the laureate was rejected. 
Calisto was successful, and its author was 
forsaken and lampooned by Rochester, 
though he retained the personal regard of 
the king. 

On the discovery of the Popish Plot, 
Crowne ridiculed the Whigs in Iris comedy of 
the City Politiques, in which Shaftesbury, 
Oates, and Sir William Jones are exhibited. 
The affected pronunciation of the last-men¬ 
tioned (under the name of Bartoline) is 
reproduced in the passages quoted by 
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Disraeli. The Lord Chamberlain, Arlington, 
was secretly a Whig partisan, and tried 
hard to suppress the piece, but Crowne in¬ 
duced Charles to order its immediate per¬ 
formance. The editors have given the date 
of this play, as 1675, the year in which 
Cnlisto was produced. But the Popish 
plot was not invented till 1678, and the 
correct date of the first edition of the play is 

1683. 

Charles promised Crowne that if he would 
but write one more comedy he should be 
provided for; and on Crowne’s protesting his 
inability to devise a plot, good-naturedly 
gave him one in a Spanish piece, and heard 
him read his adaptation thereof, scene by 
scene as it was written. It was called Sir 
Courtly Nice, or It Cannot Be. The second 
title was ominous. On the very day of re¬ 
hearsal Charles was seized withhis lastillness, 
and with him died Crowne’s hopes of prefer¬ 
ment. The comedy continued to be a stock 
piece “for upwards of a century,” say the 
editors. The last edition in the British 
Museum Catalogue is 1735, but there is one 
of 1753, and possibly one yet later. Subse¬ 
quently to the death of his royal master 
nothing more is known of Crowne, except the 
dates of his plays and poems, and the facts 
t liathe was alive in 1703, and that he is buried 
in St. Giles-in-the-Fields. Of liis personal 
characteristics only one little trait is pre¬ 
served, that ho was called “ Starch Johnny 
Crowne,” fromthe “stiff unalterable primness 
of his long cravat.” Jacob Tonson “ used to 
say that Dry den was a little jealous of rivals. 
He would compliment Crowne when a play of 
his failed, but was very cold to him when lie 
met with success, lie used to say that 
Crowno had some genius, but then he 
added always that his father and Crowne’s 
mother were very well acquainted.” 

The first of the three plays in this volume is 
“ Juliana, or the Princess of Poland. It is 
preceded by a list of characters, giving so 
much of the history of each personage as 
may afford some clue to the confusions of a 
dull though extravagant plot—turning on a 
marriage in the dark of Demetrius, a 
Russian prince, to Paulina, the daughter of 
the Czar. She had been promised by her 
father to Demetrius as a reward for taking 
prisoner the Polish General, Ladislaus, Duke 
of Courland. On the news of the death of 
the King of Poland, the Czar, hoping to 
place his daughter on the vacant throne, 
offered her to Ladislaus. The Duke declined 
the proposal, but Demetrius, to avenge the 
slight put upon himself, contrived to make 
the lady believe that Ladislaus had repented 
his refusal and was ready to marry her—but 
in the dark, 

*■ Because lie would not trust, as he pretended, 

Tile priest himself with such a dangerous secret. 

The crazy superstructure is worthy of this 
foundation. There are mad scenes, and 
fightings, and cries of murder in nearly 
every act; songs without rhythm, and 
almost without sense; and a danco of two 
queens, two nuns, two ghosts, and two 
sin gels—an odd set. To relieve this weight 
of "tragedy is the function of a comic land¬ 
lord whom Genesteconsiders as “amusing,” 
and the present editor as a “ facetious per¬ 
sonage on whose clover acting so much 


depended." A very slight taste of his 
quality will be sufficient for most readers:— 

“ Shall I keep the cloek-bag ? or shall I cry the 
cloak-bag? or shall I sell the cloak-hag? Nay then 
I may chance to stretch for the cloak-bag; so I may 
if I should keep the cloak-hag, if the right owner 
should come with an officer, and find the cloak-bag: 
why then the devil take the cloak-hag, for never was 
anvone so plagued with a cloak-hag. Well, if nobody 
come to claim the cloak-hag, I’ll sell the cloak-bag, 
buy lnnd, and marry a lady with the cloak-bag, 
and then be dubbed a knight of the order of the 
cloi.k-hag.” 

The editors have given some interesting 
particulars oonceming the actors in this play, 
which was very strongly cast, and we may 
remark that the majestic composure of 
Betterton is probably reflected in the lines 
assigned to Ladislaus—which are as rational 
and lofty as the vicissitudes of the plot and 
the abilities of the author would admit. A 
few passages from the rest of the play may 
be quoted as specimens of tbe dialogue—and 
of the bathos. 

Joanna, Paulina’s attendant, watches by 
her sleeping mistress, who suddenly starts 
up and flourishes a dagger:— 

‘•Joanna. How came she by that fatal instrument ? 

She stubs at something; oh 1 she makes mo 
tremble: 

I'll snatch it front her! 

Paul. Oh. ungrateful man ! 

And dost thou then durictb at my misfor¬ 
tunes ? 

Is this the recompense of my too fond 
Vnfortunate love ? die in thy mistress’ arms ! 
Bleed! fall! Ha! gone! whither? Where 
am I? 

Was it a dream ? 

Joanna. She's had some frightful dream, 

I see." 

Colimsky tells the Princess of Poland :— 
“Well, madam. I've had fortunate success, 

And rais'd a force very considerable 
For the small time I had to do it in.” 

Paulina (in whom the editors consider 
that the interest of the pieco mainly resides) 
continually speaks in a strain of exaggerated 
distress ; e.g. : — • 

“I view the angry ocean o’er and oer, 

And sec a thousand waves, but not one shore.” 

In one scene she receives “ some strange 
intelligence,” to which she as strangely 
answers. 

“Alexey. Poland’s in a blaze, all’s in confusion, 

And millions of reports fly to and fro; 

The Duke lies sick of an envenomed wound, 
But more of jealousy; I listen'd at his 
chamber 

And heard him groan of both ; his soul is 
bubbling, 

A little heat would boil him to a height. 
Paul. Til go. I’ll go. I'll sting his poison’d soul. 

Put fire under his heart, I'll boil him, boil 
him, 

Till in his rage ho runs and kills his friend, 
His mistress, and himself; then we 11 he 
merry, • 

Be jolly, carouse, drink healths in their 
blood.” 

Theodore, the attendant of Ladislaus, thus 
replies to his master’s pathetic and parting 
injunctions :— 

“• My lord, be sure I shall do this and more 
Ten thousand times, if Pm not dead before.” 

The Princess, bent on vengeance, is thus 
admonished by her confessor:— 

“ Oh ! madam, rule your haughty passions; 
There is a ring of angels made about you, 
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To see how you’ll come off in this groat 
combat. 

Jul. And let ’um make a ring— they to them¬ 
selves 

The pleasure of revenge would not deny. 

Were they but flesh and blood as well as I." 

There are not wanting sallies worthy ot 
Drawcansir. Demetrius, threatened with- 
death, replies:— 

“ Come, villains, level me right against the clouds, 

And then give fire, discharge my flaming soul 
Against such saucy destinies as those 
As dare thus basely of my life dispose ; 

Then from the clouds rebounding I will fall, 

And like a clap of thunder tear you all.” 

“ This is Ercles’ vein—a tyrant’s vein—a 
lover is more condoling ” — videlicet :— 

“ Paul. Heavens! I walk about here in the dark, 

And hear the labours of departing souls ; 

A thousand aiery forms fly round about me, . 
And fan me into cold and dewy sweats.” 

“ The History of Charles the Eighth ot 
France,” full of what the author, intending 
to be ironical, calls 

“ The whining noise of a dull rhyming play,” 
is not worth reading. It is an imitation ot 
the heroic repartee of which the fashion had 
been set in Tyrannic Love and The Con¬ 
quest of Granada, but lacks the vigour 
which palliates the inflated absurdity too 
often recurring in those works. Charles and 
Ferdinand exchange the inevitable verbal carte 
and tierce; a magician duly summons spirits 
to sing and dance; and a ghost haunts 
an unhappy princess till “ she raves—her 
reason is mislaid.” When she is stabbed, 
“ She dies, and the Ghost goes off.” 

Tbe masque of “ Calisto ” was chiefly re¬ 
markable for the rank of the performers, and 
followed therein the traditions of that 
princely diversion. The parts of the heroine 
and her friend Nyphe were taken by the 
ladies (afterwards Queens) Mary and Anne, 
of Juno by the Countess of Sussex (daughter 
of Charles II. and Barbara Palmer, before the 
separation of the latter from her husband), 
and of Mercury by “ Mrs. Jennings.” The 
last-named lias been identified by the editors 
with Sarah, afterwards Duchess of Marl¬ 
borough, but it is probable that Frances, the 
elder sister, mentioned in Pepys as Mrs. 
Jennings, is meant. The editors’ remark 
that she was a “ very suitable representative 
for the envious nymph Psecas ” is an over¬ 
sight. That part was assigned to Lady 
Mordaunt. If, according to their conjec¬ 
ture, Lady Henrietta Wentworth, the Jupiter 
of the piece, then first saw the Duke of 
Monmouth, one of the dancers, it was the 
beginning of a real tragedy that ended with 
her death, broken-hearted, the year after his 
execution. 

The masqne itself is a curious com¬ 
promise between indelicacy and prudery. 
Ovid’s story of the nymph betrayed by 
Jupiter under the form of Diana is a sin¬ 
gular subject for representation by ladies ot 
the blood-royal—not to speak of Evelyn’s 
religions heroine, Mrs. Godolphin (then Miss 
Blagge), who sustained the part of the 
divine huntress. And the oddity of the 
selection is heightened by the ingenious 
expurgation by which Crowne attempts to 
reconcile mythology with decorum. In his 
version there is no betrayal at all. Jupiter 
is struck moral by the invincible Calisto ; and 
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to prevent any future mischief from her 
charms, he begs her to 

“ Accept the small dominion of a star.” 
Compared with the masques of Ben Jonson, 
“ Calisto ” is tedious and insipid. There is no 
beauty in the language, which is often that 
of flippant dulness trying to pass itself off as 
vivacity. 

This dramatist of the Restoration finds 
congenial editors in the staunch Cavaliers 
who execrate the “ infamous ” General As¬ 
sembly of 1638 and the “ murder ” of 
Charles I., and who regard with courtly 
complacency the follies of his son. They 
have evidently taken pains with their work, 
notwithstanding a few typographical errors 
—one or two affecting what sense there is in 
the passages wherein they occur. The ac¬ 
counts given of personswho came intocontact 
with Crowne, or who acted in his plays, are 
interesting, though sometimes rather diffuse 
and episodical. From Lord Orrery (Crowne’s 
patron) the transition is easy to his play of 
“Mustapha,” and “by this declension” a 
passage in Evelyn relating thereto introduces 
ns to a short notice of four actresses who 
married noblemen. 

No specimen of Crowne’s comedy is given 
in this volume, so that we have no oppor¬ 
tunity of judging for ourselves whether, as 
alleged, he therein far excelled Dryden. His 
tragedy was thought “not contemptible ” by 
his contemporary Langbaine, and even this 
praise “ suffers under probation.” The edi¬ 
tors,however, assure us that the “Princess of 
Poland,” with a little alteration, would still 
make a good acting play, far better than the 
ephemeral sensational dramas of the present 
time. Those who can contrast their me¬ 
mories of Dowton and Liston with the per¬ 
formances of our day, may be allowed to be 
laudatores temporis acti. But do they not 
forget that the “ Princess ” was a sensation 
drama in the taste of that time, and, not 
being successful, was more “ephemeral” 
than many modern pieces, even allowing for 
their longer “ runs ” ? 

Besides, it is to be remarked that rubbish, 
such as is quoted above, cannot well acquire 
any additional value from the circumstance 
that it has been forgotten for nearly two 
centuries. R. 0. Browxe. 


Descriptive Sociology, or Groups of Sociological 
Facts. Classified and arranged by Herbert ■ 
Spencer. Compiled and abstracted by 
David Duncan, M.A., Professor of Logie, 
&c., in Presidency College, Madras; 
Richard Scheppig, Ph.D., and James Col¬ 
lier. English: compiled and abstracted 
by James Collier. (London: Williams 
and Norgate.) 

This is the first instalment of an enormous 
work projected by Mr. Spencer for the benefit 
of students of social science. He gives in the 
Provisional Preface the following account 
of its origin and design :— 

“In preparation for ‘The Principles of Socio¬ 
logy,’ requiring as bases of induction large accu¬ 
mulations of data, fitly arranged for comparison, 

I, some five years ago, commenced by proxy the 
collection and organisation of facts presented by 
societies of different types, past and present; being 
fortunate enough to secure the services of gentle¬ 
men competent to carry cm the process in the way 


I wished. Though this classified compilation of 
materials was entered upon solely to facilitate my 
own work, yet after having brought the mode 
of classification to a satisfactory form, aud after 
having had some of the tables filled up, I decided 
to have the undertaking executed, witn a view to 
publication; the facta collected and arranged for 
easy reference and convenient study of their rela¬ 
tions being so presented, apart from hypotheses, as 
to aid all students of social science in testing such 
conclusions as they have drawn, and in drawing 
others. 

“ The work consists of three large divisions. 
Each comprises a set of tables, exhibiting the facts 
as abstracted and classified, and a mass of quota¬ 
tions and abridged extracts, otherwise classified, 
on which the statements contained in the tables 
are based. The condensed statements, arranged 
after a uniform manner, give, in each table or 
succession of tables, the phenomena of all orders 
whieheach society presents,—constitute an account 
of its morphology, its physiology, and (if a society 
having a known history) its development. On 
the other hand, the collected extracts serving ns 
authorities for the statements in the tables, are 
(or rather will be, when the work is complete) 
classified primarily according to the kinds of phe¬ 
nomena to which they refer; and, secondarily, 
according to the societies exhibiting these phe¬ 
nomena : so that each kind of phenomenon, as it 
is displayed in all societies, may be separately 
studied with convenience.” 

The divisions referred to are, (1) uncivi¬ 
lised societies; (2) civilised societies, extinct 
or decayed; and (3) civilised societies, re¬ 
cent or still flourishing. On each of these 
groups Mr. Spencer has had a gentleman 
employed for some time, who is responsible 
forthe statements as extracted and condensed, 
Mr. Spencer being himself responsible for 
tlieir classification and arrangement. 

It is clear at a glance that the work thus 
undertaken is one of great magnitude and 
difficulty ; and when one considers the high 
reputation Mr. Spencer has acquired by liis 
sociological theories, it acquires a peculiar 
interest, as it will serve to show the nature 
and value of the material which he has used 
for constructing or testing his speculations. 
It is perhaps fortunate therefore that the 
first result of their labours which Mr. Spen¬ 
cer and his assistants have published, is the 
part that relates to England; as nearly every¬ 
one has sufficient knowledge of some part or 
other of English history to estimate the 
value of similar labour on less familiar fields. 

_ Assuming that Mr. Spencer has not set 
his assistant Mr. Collier to an impossible 
task, and that Mr. Collier has executed bis 
w'ork with sufficient care and intelligence, we 
have here condensed into seven tables “ the 
phenomena of all orders ” presented by Eng¬ 
lish society, i‘ an account of its morphology, 
physiology, and development. ’’The tables are 
followed by seventy folio pages of extracts, 
containing (at least in most cases) the author¬ 
ity on which the statements are made. Pro¬ 
bably well an instance of compression has 
never yet been exhibited to the public: 
unless indeed in the case of school catechisms 
and other works of no scientific pretension. 

It is quite impossible to give an adequate 
idea of the general effect of Mr. Spencer’s 
design. No description could fully depict 
the extreme brevity and multifarious charac¬ 
ter of the contents of the tables, and still loss 
would it be possible to convey a notion of the 
bewilderment that is caused by a consecu¬ 
tive perusal of the extracts. It will be enough 


to present a few examples from different 
parts of the tables which may perhaps give 
a sufficient notion of their character and exe¬ 
cution. Before however meddling with the 
tables, something ought to be said of six 
short paragraphs which stand at their head, 
in which the characteristic condensation is 
carried to the utmost. The first of these is 
entitled “Inorganic environment,” and con¬ 
tains apparently the geographical and geo¬ 
logical data required by the student of social 
science. This is followed by the “ Organic 
environment,” divided into Vegetal and Ani¬ 
mal, the latter of which runs thus:—“ Ani¬ 
mals : Elk, bison, wild horse, wild boar, bear, 
wolf, tiger, hyaena (elephant), fox, wild cat, 
beaver, hare, whale. Eowl: eagle. Fish : 
pearls. Reptiles. Roman. Mule and pigeon. 
Large numbers of swine (fed on beech-mast) 
bred in early English period. Thirteenth cen¬ 
tury. Fish (eel, grayling, carp, and perhaps 
trout) naturalised.” Mr. Spenceroughtreally 
to explain what interpretation is to be put upon 
his environments. The list of native ani¬ 
mals is apt to suggest the contents of Kirk- 
dale Cave, and might perhaps tend to mislead 
a foreign sociological student who was un¬ 
acquainted with the natural history of more 
modern times. The “ Sociological environ¬ 
ment,” and the physical, emotional, and in¬ 
tellectual character of the inhabitants, are 
disposed of with equal brevity and precision; 
and we are then in a position to commence 
the study of the tables, the first of which 
contains the British and Roman periods. 
This obscure period of our annals seems to 
have tasked Mr. Collier’s learning and inge¬ 
nuity considerably, and has no doubt mainly 
cansed an allusion in Mr. Spencer’s preface 
to the inadequate accounts at present attain¬ 
able respecting many orders of facts. 

Mr. Spencer’s classification is of an exceed¬ 
ingly comprehensive character. The whole 
table is divided into the heads of Structural 
and Functional, each being subdivided into 
Regulative and Operative. The Regulative 
structural heading contains under it political, 
ecclesiastical, and ceremonial phenomena, 
with their various subdivisions ; the Regula¬ 
tive functional contains sentiments, ideas, 
and language; while the Operative functional 
contains under the head of Processes columns 
for distribution, exchange, production, arts, 
rearing, &c.; and nnder the head of Products 
for Land-works, habitations, food, clothing, 
implements, weapons, and aesthetic products. 
It must be admitted that it would be rather 
hard on Mr. Collier to expect that he should 
fill all these columns with judiciously selected 
facts about the ancient Britons ; but he has 
certainly tried very hard, and has occasionally 
avoided blank columns by inserting state¬ 
ments that can scarcely be of much use to 
the sociological student. In the first column 
(marital), for instance, he has an exceedingly 
confused paraphrase of a passage of Caesar, 
which opens with thestatemeut, “Polyandry : 
ten or twelve families lived under the same 
roof, and bad wives in common.” And he 
follows np this in the corresponding Roman 
section by the entry, “Right of co/anthlum 
(legitimate marriage) acquired as part of 
privileges of citizenship.” This looks as if 
Mr. Collier had come to the conclusion, that 
the provincial subjects of Rome could con¬ 
tract no legitimate marriage until the edict 
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of C&racalla. Four brief entries give ns 
the political organisation of the Britons, com¬ 
mencing with the statement that the tribe 
was the unit (though of what, Mr. Collier 
does not state), and ending with an assertion 
(followed, it must be said, by a point of in¬ 
terrogation) that the Druids made the laws 
and administered justice. Under the head 
of Laws of Intercourse, we have a solitary 
fact that torques (of gold and bronze) were 
worn by the chiefs. But this is compensated 
under the head of Religious Ideas and Super¬ 
stitions, where the information is unusually 
abundant; commencing with a list of gods 
( ouo of whom is equal to Mercury and Her¬ 
cules), and proceeding thus: “ Local genii 
and nymphs, sun elves. Worshipped planets; 
some traces of fetichism ; oak and mistletoe 
sacred ; neighing of horses and cries of birds 
ominous. Serpent worship (?). Fowl, hare, 
and goose held sacred,” &c. Unfortunately, 
however, there is not to be found in the ex¬ 
tracts a single scrap of authority for this 
indiscriminate adoration, except in so far as 
the oak and mistletoe are concerned; but 
instead, we have a valuable glimpse into 
the state of Mr. Collier’s mind by this entry 
•in brackets at the close of his authorities 
for the British and Roman periods : “ We 
find a singular mixture of Eastern deities 
and gods from Africa, Germany, Gaul, 
&c.” Every column in this period would 
afford satisfactory basis for comment, if not 
for sociological theories ; but perhaps it is as 
well to follow the course of “ development ” 
which lands us first amongst the Anglo- 
Saxons, who are disposed of in the next 
table, and then in English history since the 
Norman conquest, which occupies the re¬ 
maining five. 

As a fair average example of the style of 
work in periods where facts are numerous 
and easily accessible, we may take Mr. Collier’s 
account of general public affairs during the 
busy time from the defeat of the Armada to 
the meeting of the Long Parliament:— 

“Ranks: Dignity of Baronet created. Com¬ 
pulsory acceptance of Knighthood compounded for. 
Executive: 1597. Forty-eight bills out of ninety- 
one vetoed. 1006. None vetoed. 1001. Royal 
Secretary, now called Principal Secretary of 
State. 1030-1640. Drew up reports at conclusion 
of sittings of Privy Council, but still subordinate 
there. 1003-1005. Royal prerogative limited (1) 
by power of King to interfere with parliamentary 
elections, and to bind the subject by proclama¬ 
tion being successfully disputed; and (2) by 
specific growth of power of House of Commons. 
Cabinet Council exists apart from main body or 
Privy Council. Judicial: 1003. Intervention of 
King in Courts. Tendency to limit jurisdiction 
of Chancery. Power of Star Chamber increased, 
exercising arbitrary jurisdiction, and inflicting 
severe punishments. Torture declared illegal, but 
the pillory, &c., in use. Legislation: 1025-1640. 
Struggle between King and Parliament. Petition 
of Right asserts the illegality of arbitrary de¬ 
tention, of compulsory loans, of tonnage and 
poundage levied without consent of Parliament.” 

The authorities for this statement are four 
extracts from Fischel’s British Constitu¬ 
tion ; one from a History of British Com¬ 
merce, ; and one from Hallam’s Constitu¬ 
tional History. Two of these extracts relate 
to facts omitted in the table, and the greater 
number of the points contained in the table 
are not to be found in the extracts. But 
the passage itself contains nearly as many 


errors as it does sentences. The Clerk of 
the Council and not the Secretary of State 
drew up the reports at the close of the 
Council sittings, if indeed Mr. Collier refers 
to the reports which are entered in the 
Council Registers. The Cabinet Council had 
no separate existence at this time, except in 
the rudimentary form of temporary com¬ 
mittees—usually on foreign affairs. The 
power of the Star Chamber was not in¬ 
creased, although it was exercised with 
greater frequency and severity. The Petition 
of Right makes no mention of tonnage and 
poundage, and Charles asserted afterwards, 
with much apparent probability, that neither 
party had any thought of including it under 
the word “taxes.” On other points, like 
“ tendency to limit jurisdiction of Chancery,” 
“ Intervention of King in Courts,” Mr. 
Collier has probably escaped error by avoid¬ 
ing detail. We must, however, admit that 
in one respect Mr. Collier’s errors are of 
little consequence, as any student of sociology 
who was willing to construct theories on 
such a foundation could probably have come 
to the same conclusions, although Mr. Collier’s 
details had been wholly different. Mr. 
Collier’s statement of religions ideas during 
the same period forms a good companion to 
his political history, and he has decidedly 
signalised himself in a brief paragraph re¬ 
lating to literature, by omitting all mention 
of dramatic poetry. It is really impossible 
to speak well of any part of Sir. Collier’s 
work. The statements made are frequently 
erroneous, and sometimes absurd; many of 
them are unsupported by the extracts which 
serve as authorities; and very often even 
when an extract is found corresponding to 
the statement in the table, Mr. Collier has 
condensed it in such a fashion as to make 
the condensation bear no resemblance to the 
original statement. A droll instance of this 
last vice will be found under “Religious Ideas 
and Superstitions from 1640 to 1660,” where 
the odd-looking statement appears, “ Puritan 
conception of Deity said to be Arabian.” The 
“authority” for this is a harmless rhetorical 
passage, apparently from Craik’s English 
Literature , to this effect, “ The Oriental con¬ 
ception of the Hebrew God had stamped 
itself on the minds of a Western people like 
the English, until it wielded as omnipotent 
a sovereignty over the conscience of the 
Puritan farmers, as it had exercised over the 
acts of the Hebrew people among the deserts 
and mountains from which it sprang.” 
These kinds of inaccuracies are certainly bad 
enough, but Mr. Collier’s work appears even 
worse when one takes a column at a time, 
instead of a detached statement of fact. 
There is no clear trace that he has any per¬ 
ception of the relative value of the different 
facts he has come across in the 170 volumes 
which he has consulted. Even in legal and 
political history, where one would have 
thought he could not have gone far wrong, 
he is constantly putting trifling incidents on 
the same level with important changes; but 
the main fields of his exploits in this way are 
certainly those columns where he has had no 
further guidance than his own instinct and 
the directions of his employer. “ Habits and 
customs,” “ Religious ideas,” “Morals,” &c., 
are all fertile with instances in point. The 
moral and religious columns for the present 
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century, for example, may enable anyone to 
judge of his capacity in this way. Most of the 
information under the head “ Morals ” ought 
to be transferred to the heading of “ Law and 
Politics;” but amongst the few statements 
that remain (three or four at most), we find 
one for which Miss Martineau is made re¬ 
sponsible, that in 1830 there were “ instances 
of practice of poisoning for the gratification 
ofselfish passions” ! The religious column is 
equally good, as after a little information 
about Irvingites, the spread of transcenden¬ 
talism, Anglican and liberal movements in 
the English Church, and the Gorham contro¬ 
versy, it winds up with the two following 
entries :—“ 1849. Consciousness arises in the 
Established Church of the spread of free 
thought;” and “Considerable survival of 
pagan superstitions and usages, especially in 
remoter districts ; worship of fire and of the 
moon; passing children through trees, &c., 
to cure disease. In less accessible districts 
witches still believed to live.” No doubt 
much of Mr. Collier’s confusion must, in 
justice to him, be attributed to the exigencies 
of Mr. Spencer’s classification, as some of 
the columns could scarcely be very easily 
filled up, without trenching on the province 
of others. The column headed “imple¬ 
ments ” has evidently been a sad source of 
trouble to Mr. Collier from the beginning, 
as [he has been obliged to use some of the 
most obvious resources under other heads. 
His list from 1688 to the present day has 
entries relating to these matters:—House 
furnishings, marine chronometers, buttons, 
snuffboxes, carpets, rosewood furniture, &c., 
agricultural implements, locks, steel pens, 
lncifer matches, steam ploughs, reaping 
machines, composite candles, and electric 
clocks. 

But putting aside any further discussion 
of Mr. Collier’s capacity to do Mr. Spencer’s 
work, and only remarking that Mr. Spencer, 
to judge from the Preface, is perfectly satis¬ 
fied on this point; one is forced to ask, what 
possible good can result from this scheme, 
supposing it to be decently carried out ? It 
must be clearly kept in view that Mr. Spen¬ 
cer’s aim is no less lofty than to supply the 
student of social science with “ data standing 
towards his conclusions in a relation like 
that in which accounts of the structures and 
functions of different kinds of animals stand 
to the conclusions of the biologist.” He has 
no mere wish to aid the historical student by 
an abstract of facts and an index of authori¬ 
ties, and indeed the work in its present form 
is quite useless for that purpose. His design 
apparently is to present the student with 
a work taking the place of other his¬ 
tories, and which may by itself be sufficient 
for the purpose of drawing and testing so¬ 
ciological conclusions; and it is therefore 
necessary to suppose that Mr. Spencer con¬ 
siders these seven tables, with their accom¬ 
panying seventy pages of scraps, to be such 
a comprehensive and detailed statement of 
the complicated social phenomena of England 
from the earliest times, as may form part of 
a trustworthy foundation for the construc¬ 
tion of a sociological superstructure. It 
would be much nearer the truth to say that 
they are of no use for any purpose whatever. 
There is no chance of anyone using them 
who is already acquainted with the history- 
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to •which they relate; and to one who is 
nnacqnainted with it, they would either be 
misleading or unintelligible. Even sup¬ 
posing that Mr. Spencer got them done 
with as great accuracy and intelligence as 
possible, they would still be useless or even 
mischievous for the purpose he has in view. 
It would be the merest impertinence for 
Mr. Spencer’s sociological student to draw 
conclusions from such miserable data as, for 
example, are afforded in the case of English 
religious ideas and superstitions, from the 
Druids to the Gorham controversy, within 
the limits of seven columns of an inch wide ; 
or, in the case of English law, from a table 
which is on the same scale as a table of 
contents to Reeves’ History. We have had 
too mnch already of the tendency on the 
part of framers of social and other sciences 
to deal superficially with history; and it is 
a serious misfortune to the public, and a 
serious discredit to Mr. Spencer, that he 
should lend his reputation to such a preten¬ 
tious encouragement to superficial study. 
Neither Mr. Spencer nor his assistant seems 
to have dreamed for a moment that anyone 
could wish to go beyond the class of autho¬ 
rities cited, and yet these are not, in the 
historical sense of the word, authorities at 
all. No doubt the ‘ Pictorial History of Eng¬ 
land,’ for example, is a very admirable book, 
infinitely superior in every way to the pre¬ 
sent work, but then it, or rather a little bit 
of it, is scarcely the authority one would 
wish for data that are to form the basis of 
some important conclusion. What Mr. Col¬ 
lier and Mr. Spencer, if they continue the 
task in the same style, are to make of the 
(in some respects) less accessible history of 
other European countries, is only a matter 
of respectful conjecture; but there is at 
least the hope that, if the authors are not 
made wiser by the appearance of their fifst 
part, the public may be. 

Alexander Gibson. 


Mission from Cape Coast Castle to Ashantee, 
with a Descriptive Account of that Kingdom. 
By the late T. E. Bowdich, Esq. New 
Edition, with Introductory Preface by his 
daughter, Mrs. Hale. (London : Griffiths 
& Farran, 1873.) 

Mbs. Hale tells us in her introductory pre¬ 
face that she has been encouraged to re¬ 
publish this work of her brave and talented 
lather chiefly on the earnest recommendation 
of Mr. Andrew Swanzy, whose recent letters 
in the Times show him to be thoroughly 
conversant with the affairs of the Gold 
Coast. In his letter to Mrs. Hale, quoted at 
the end of the introduction, he writes:— 
“ The enquiry excited fifty years ago by the 
defeat and death of Sir Charles McCarthy 
is again awakened, and every one asks, 
Where and what is Ashantee ? At such a 
crisis we turn for an answer to the few books 
written on the subject, and especially to the 
able work of your late father, copies of which 
cannot be found to supply even those per¬ 
sonally interested in Africa, and the public 
are deprived of the useful and reliable infor¬ 
mation to be derived from Bowdich’s 
Mission , information as applicable now as 
when first offered to the public half a century 
since.” It is interesting to learn that Mr. 


David Morier and Professor Owen had be¬ 
fore suggested its republication. The merits 
of this able work have indeed always been 
recognised by naturalists and geographers, 
and it deserves a better fate than to be re¬ 
published as a book for an occasion, to serve 
the passing popular interest in the generally 
little known kingdom of the Ashantees. It 
is a proof of its high value as a work of en¬ 
during authority that the French transla¬ 
tion of it is esteemed on the Continent as a 
standard work on North-Western Africa. 

Indeed Bowdich was no ordinary explorer 
of unknown lands. He was the author of an 
excellent work on Conchology, published in 
Paris in 1820. In 1821 he published in 
London his Geography of North West Africa 
and An Essay on the Superstitions, Customs, 
and Arts common to the Ancient ' Egyptians, 
Abyss!uians and Ashantees; in 1824 The 
Discoveries of the Portuguese in Angola and 
Mozambique ; and in 1825 the work by which 
he is best known and esteemed amongst 
naturalists, Excursion to Madeira and Porto 
Santo, which was translated the same year 
into French, with the addition of valuable 
notes by Cuvier and Humboldt. 

In the present republication of his Mission 
in octavo, the first part (the account of the 
Mission) takes up from page 1 to 177 ; and 
the second part (the description of the 
kingdom of Ashantee) from page 178 to 292. 
The edition is not a “ reprint,” as Mrs. Halo 
terms it. The narrative of the mission is 
given as it stands in the original work; but 
in the second part some chapters have been 
omitted (“ which were hardly suitable to the 
present time ”), and also the extract in the 
appendix from Meredith’s Account of the Gold 
Coast —omissions which destroy the value of 
the present edition as a standard jvork of 
reference. Besides this, no attempt has been 
made to edit the edition. 

According to Bosman (Description of 
Guinea, from the Dutch, 1721) and Barbot 
(Description of Guinea and Angola, Churchill, 
vol. iv. 1744-46), the Ashantees were first 
heard of by Europeans about 1700 ; and an 
Ashantee army for tho first time reached 
the coast in 1807. The Ashantees invaded 
Fanteo again in 1811, and for the third time 
in 1816, inflicting the greatest miseries on 
the Fantces. 

“Famines, unmitigated by labour, succeeded 
the wide waste of the Fantee territory, the wretched 
remnant of the population abandoning itself to 
despair; and the prolonged blockade of Cape Const 
Castle in the last invasion engendered so much 
distress and hazard that the government, having 
averted imminent danger by advancing a large 
snm of gold on account of tho Fantees, earnestly 
desired the committee (of the British African 
Company) to enable them to venture an embassy 
to deprecate these repeated calamities, to conciliate 
so powerful a monarch, and to propitiate an exten¬ 
sion of commerce. By the store ship which 
arrived in 1817 the African committee forwarded 
liberal and suitable presents, and associated scien¬ 
tific with the political objects of the mission in 
their instructions.” 

The embassy was composed of Mr. James 
Governour of Accra, Messrs. Bowdich and 
Hutchinson, and Assistant-Surgeon Tedlie ; 
was well received in Coomassie by the King 
and his people; and in the end succeeded in 
gaining all it was sent to obtain; which was 
principally such a knowledge of Ashantee as 


Bowdich succeeded in acquiring, and has 
given us in his account of the mission. The 
direct political results of the mission were 
the acknowledgment by the African Com¬ 
pany of the subjugation of the Fantees by 
the Ashantees, and consequently of the 
Ashantees as the ground landlords of our 
own possessions on the coast, hitherto leased 
of the Fantees. At the same time a vague 
British protectorate over the Fantees was 
admitted by the Ashantees, and most prob¬ 
ably in the sense of our natural obligation as 
powerful neighbours of the Fantees and vir¬ 
tual delegates on the Coast of the paramount 
power of Ashantee. 

The account which Bowdich gives of the 
public entrance of the mission into Coomassie 
can only be compared with the scenes in 
the City of the Moon in Bahil and Bijou, but 
it is too long to extract here. The following 
is the description of a dinner-party given to 
the embassy by the King :— 

“ Monday, August 25, -we started soon after 
seven o’clock, and proceeding in a N.E. direction, 
crossed the marsh close to the town, where it was 
about two feet deep and ono hundred and fifty 
yards broad. We travelled the path to Sallagha, 
through a beautiful country, abounding in neat 
crooms (villages), of which we passed through 
seven, and environed by extensive plantations. 
The path was wide and so nearly direct that the 
eye was always in advance through beautiful vistas 
varied by gentle risings. The iron-stone still pre¬ 
vailed. The king received us in the market-place, 
and inquiring anxiously if we had breakfasted, 
ordered refreshment. After some conversation 
we were conducted to a house prepared for our 
reception, where a relish was served (suilicient for 
any army) of soups, stews, plantains, yams, rice, 
&c. (all sufficiently cooked), wine, spirits, oranges, 
and every fruit. The messengers, soldiers, and 
servants, were distinctly provided for. Declining 
the otter of beds, we walked out in the town and 
conversed and played draughts with the Moors, 
who were reclining under trees. The King joined 
us with cheerful affability, and seemed to have 
forgotten his cares. About two o'clock dinner 
was announced. We had been taught to prepare 
for a surprise, but it was exceeded. We were 
conducted to the eastern side of the croom to a 
door of green reeds, which excluded the crowd and 
admitted us through a short avenue to the King's 
garden, an area equal to one of the large squares 
in London. The breezes were strong and constant. 
In the centre four large umbrellas of scarlet cloth 
were fixed, under which was the King's dining- 
table, heightened for the occasion, and covered 
in the most imposing manner; his massive plate 
was well disposed, and silver forks, knives, and 
spoons (Colonel Torrane’s) were plentifully laid. 
The large silver waiter supported a roasting pig in 
the centre; the other dishes on the table were 
roasted ducks, fowls, stews, peas-pudding, Ac., Ac. 
On the ground on one side of the table were 
various soups and every sort of vegetable; and, 
elevated parallel with the other side, were oranges, 
pines, and other fruits; sugar-candy, I’ort and 
Madeira wine, spirits, and Dutch cordials, with 
glasses. Before we sat down the King met us, and 
said that as we had come out to see him, we must 
receive the following presents from his hands: two 
ounces four nckies (an ackie equals five shillings) 
one sheep, and one large hog to the officers, ten 
ackies to the linguist, and five ackies to our ser¬ 
vants. We never saw a dinner more handsomely 
served, an^l never ate a better. On our expressing 
our relish, the King sent for his cooks, and gave 
them ten ackies. The King and a few of his com¬ 
panions sat at a distance, but he visited ns con¬ 
stantly, and seemed quite proud of the scene; he con¬ 
versed freely, and expressed much satisfaction atour 
toasts—The King of Ashantee and King of Eng- 
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land, the Governor, the Kind's capt.iins, a perpetual 
union (with a speech, which is a sine qua non), 
and the handsome women of England and Ashantee. 
After dinner the King made enquiries about 
England and retired, as we did, that our servants 
might clear the table, which he insisted on. When 
he returned, some of the wine and Dutch cordials 
remaining, he gave them to our sen-ants to take 
with them, and ordered the table-cloth to be 
thrown to them, and all the napkins. A cold pig, 
a cold fowl (with six that had not been dressed), 
were despatched to Coomassie for our supper. We 
took leave about five o’clock, the King accom¬ 
panying us to the end of the croom, where he took 
our hands, and wished us good night. We reached 
the capital again at six, much gratified by our ex¬ 
cursion and treatment.” 

Again:— 

“ The most entertaining delassement of our con¬ 
versation with the chiefs was to introduce the 
liberty of English females, whom we represented 
not only to possess the advantage of enjoying the 
sole affection of a husband, but the more enviable 
privilege of choosing that husband for herself. 
The effect was truly comic; the women sidled up 
to wipe the dust from our shoes with their cloths, 
and at the end of every sentence brushed off an 
insect, or picked a burr from our trowsers; the 
husbands, expressing their dislike in a laugh, would 
put their hands before our mouths, declaring that 
they did not want to hear that palaver any more, 
abruptly change the subject to war, and order the 
women to the harem.” 

The Asliantees, judged indeed by their 
ruling classes, are a remarkably courteous, 
dignified, frank, and hospitable people; 
jealous of their honour, proud, and warlike. 
They are, however, remarkably licentious and 
superstitious, and when their passions are 
roused, violent, cruel, and oppressive. But 
all who have had any practical experience in 
the controul of half savage and barbarous 
people will agree in holding them a con¬ 
temptible enemy in the face of the smallest 
force of disciplined Europeans, and a people 
once subdued most easy to govern in content 
and peace by civil administration alone. It 
is to be hoped, therefore 1 , that we shall not 
hastily withdraw, on the conclusion of the 
present expedition against Coomassie, from 
the Gold Coast, but rather that we may see 
our way to include Ashantee within the 
British protectorate. The surrender of 
British sovereignty on the Gold Coast will 
certainly not sever our commercial con¬ 
nection with it, dating from the sixteenth 
century. The Messrs. Swanzy alone, who 
rent the fortified posts from which the 
French have temporarily withdrawn, have 
a fleet of forty steamers engaged in the trade 
of the Asseni and Tando rivers. The com¬ 
merce of Europe with the Gold Coast must 
grow with the increased demand of the world 
for tropical products, and it will be to our 
profit that it should grow in our hands ; and 
nothing would develope it so rapidly as the 
annexation of Ashantee. To withdraw from 
our protectorate altogether would bo to 
leave our merchants—if they were not 
driven out by the Germans and French and 
others—exposed to the temptation of con¬ 
stant quarrels with the natives, involving us 
from time to time in petty savage wars, 
which in the end would cost far more than 
the permanent occupation of the country. 
It is quite idle to talk of the exhaustion 
of the empire by foreign conquests, whilst 
emigration to America and Australasia con¬ 


tinues unabated; and as Europeans can 
neither colonise the tropics nor afford to 
leave them undeveloped, we ought not to be 
careless of confirming and extending our 
dominion over them whenever and wherever 
we have the opportunity, as now, in North- 
Western Africa. But the negro will never 
be governed by a Parliamentary Minister 
sitting at the head of an office in London; 
he can only be ruled by the personal force 
of character of men like John Swanzy, 
Thomas Bowdich, and Governour George 
Maclean. George Birdwood. 


The Religious History of Ireland, primitive, 
Papal, and Protestant, including the Evan¬ 
gelical Missions, Catholic Agitations, and 
Church Progress of the last Half-century. 
By James Godkin, Author of ‘ Ireland and 
her Churches,’ &c. (Henry S. King & Co.) 
Of late years we have had much talk about 
Ireland, both in Parliament and in the news¬ 
papers ; but the facts of Irish history have 
been too little taken into account. An im¬ 
partial examination of the condition of Ireland 
in past times, and especially of its religious 
history, is at the present day more desirable 
than ever. But we cannot say that the 
volume before us does anything to supply 
this desideratum. It bears not the slightest 
trace of original research, and the author has 
not even availed himself of the copious stores 
of new information supplied by the Record 
publications. For his facts he gives us the 
•authority, sometimes of Dr. Todd, and some¬ 
times of Mr. Froude or Mr. Prendergast. 
Hardly once in the whole book do we light 
upon a reference to an original source of in¬ 
formation. Yet it is upon this flimsy and 
unsatisfactory study of second-hand authori¬ 
ties that Mr. Godkin has undertaken to be 
our guide in a subject on which, as he himself 
informs us at the outset, impartiality is not 
easily to be attained. If the history of Ireland 
had been long since thoroughly sifted and 
freed from all sorts of party and religious 
prejudices, there might have been some value 
in a compendium of well-ascertained facts 
compressed within the limits of little more 
than 300 pages. As it is, Mr. Godkin’s book 
is in no wise to be relied on. While profess¬ 
ing to be a history, and rebukirig in lofty 
terms the partiality of other writers, it is 
really quite as bigoted and as prejudiced a 
production as we remember to have met with 
anywhere. In point of fact, the aim of the 
work is not historical at all, but political and 
partisan. 

Yet the fault is not, certainly, that Mr. 
Godkin does not go far enough back. St. 
Patrick and St. Columba are both introduced 
to the reader. It is true they lived some 
centuries apart, and Mr. Godkin treats of the 
later before the earlier. Still both of them 
are tolerably early, and there they are in 
Mr. Godkin’s pages, with a good deal of what 
Dr. Todd has said about the one, and the 
Duke of Argyll about the other. Then we 
have a disquisition upon those wonderful 
Round Towers that have puzzled so many 
antiquaries ; after which we come to the Re¬ 
formation. For our own part we shall pass 
by entirely these matters of remote antiquity, 
and come at once to the great central facts of 
the religious history of Ireland. 

Diqi 


Nothing, certainly, is more grossly mis¬ 
conceived in our day than the manner in 
which the Reformation was established in 
that country in the days of the Tudors. We 
hear it constantly said that Henry VIII. and 
Elizabeth imposed their own religion on an 
unwilling population; that they set up a 
new Church of their own and endowed it 
with the spoils of Roman Catholic founda¬ 
tions. It is not, perhaps, surprising that 
this view should have gained currency with 
the many who are not readers of history; 
but as a matter of fact it is utterly un¬ 
founded. Mr. Godkin, however, accepts the 
ordinary fallacy, and adds to it other fallacies 
peculiarly his own. According to him there 
had been two Churches in Ireland from the 
very first, and when the one turned Pro¬ 
testant the other turned more distinctly 
Catholic. “Until the time of the Refor¬ 
mation,” he tells us, “ there had been the 
Papal Church of the Pale, which came in 
with the English colony, and kept up its 
communion with Rome and Canterbury; 
and there was the national Church of the 
Irish, which never could be brought into 
complete subjection to the Papacy.” It is 
very unfortunate that we are left in the dark 
as to the sources from which Mr. Godkin de¬ 
rived this extraordinary piece of information. 
Of course we are aware that at an early 
period Irish Christianity was for a long time 
independent of Rome; but that, after the 
English conquest, the Papal Church of the 
Pale was a totally different communion from 
the Church outside the Palo is a statement 
for which we should like to have other autho¬ 
rity than Mr. Godkin’s. 

Mr. Froude, perhaps, is answerable for 
having misled our author on this point. On 
any statement of Mr. Froude which reflects 
upon the Irish people Mr. Godkin is always 
ready with an indignant answer; but where 
his remarks go to flatter Irish prejudices 
Mr. Froude’s facts are invariably taken for 
gospel. A most unhappy argument used by 
that historian in answer to Dr. Mant is quoted 
by Mr. Godkin as perfectly conclusive evi¬ 
dence that the majority of the Irish bishops 
did not accept the Reformation. The bishops 
of Kildare and Meath were deprived for re¬ 
fusing the oath of supremacy to Elizabeth. 
The rest, Dr. Mant inferred, must have taken 
it, else they would have been deprived like¬ 
wise. But this, Mr. Froude maintains, is 
altogether a fallacy. “ The Archbishop of 
Dublin, the bishops of Meath and Kildare 
were alone under English jurisdiction when 
Adam Loftus was made Archbishop of Ar¬ 
magh.” In short, Mr. Froude seems to be 
of opinion that English jurisdiction did not 
extend beyond the Pale at all,—a theory 
strangely at variance with innumerable facts 
both in civil and in ecclesiastical history. The 
simple truth is that for centuries before the 
Reformation the bishoprics in every part of 
Ireland were as much at the King’s disposal 
as they were in England, nor would any of 
the English sovereigns have allowed his pre¬ 
rogative to be systematically set aside by the 
Roman pontiff. To say that the Pope in¬ 
variably bestowed benefices according to the 
King of England’s expressed desire would 
no doubt be an over-statement; but that this 
was the general rule must be apparent to any 
one who is acquainted with the collection of 
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papal bulls relating to Ireland in Theiner’s 
Monumenta. And as to the particular era 
referred to by Mr. Fronde, Mr. Brewer has 
given in his Introduction to the third volume 
of the Calendar of Carew MSS. (pp. xlii.— 
xlvi.) not one or two, but a host of instances 
at the commencement, of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth of the exercise of royal supremacy 
both in ecclesiastical appointments and in 
other matters in places beyond the Pale. Mr. 
Godkin might also have seen a complete 
answer to Mr. Fronde’s view on this subject 
in an article by Mr. Nugent in the Contem¬ 
porary Review for April 1867. 

With this totally wrong conception of the 
state of matters before the Reformation, of 
course Mr. Godkin has not the smallest com¬ 
prehension of what the Reformation itself 
really was. He will have it that the native 
religion was persecuted, and that it was as 
a relief from persecution that the native 
chieftains were glad to accept the aid of the 
Pope and Philip of Spain against Elizabeth. 
On what authority we are asked to believe 
this Mr. Godkin does not tell us. The Poet 
Moore, who as a Roman Catholic Irishman 
might have been expected to sympathise 
with his oppressed fellow-countrymen, gives 
a very different account of the matter in his 
History of Ireland. Taking notice of a stipu¬ 
lation for the free exercise of religion by the 
Irish chiefs in 1596, towards the end of 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign, he quotes the au¬ 
thority of a writer of that period for the 
statement that “never before had this free 
exercise of reb'gion been either punished or 
inquired after.” And that this was the plain 
and simple fact we have no doubt every 
candid inquirer will confess. It was not on 
account of religious persecution that the 
Irish people hated the English Government. 
Religion was not to them a matter of such 
great importance. Least of all was it a 
matter ot vital moment whether the Pope 
or the English sovereign were called su¬ 
preme head of the Church. In the days of 
Henry VIII. the Irish chieftains had to a 
man made their submission to the King 
and abjured the usurped supremacy of “ the 
Bishop of Rome-” In England there were 
martyrs for the old faith—men like Sir 
Thomas More and Bishop Fisher and Friar 
Forest. There were also martyrs for Pro¬ 
testantism under Mary. But in Ireland 
there were no martyrs either on the one 
side or on the other. No Irishman, so far 
as appears in history, ever sacrificed his life 
for a doctrine; nor did even Irish rebels 
at first think of mixing religion with their 
quarrel. They were not more quiet under 
Mary than they had been under Edward 
VI., but a good deal less so. They lived in 
comparative tranquillity under Elizabeth for 
nearly twenty years. It was only when the 
Catholic powers of Europe leagued together 
—when the Pope sent Dr. Sanders into 
Ireland as his legate to stir up rebellion— 
when consecrated gifts from his Holiness 
were used to seduce the Irish chieftains from 
their loyalty, or confirm them in their disaf¬ 
fection, and when a crusade was proclaimed 
in her own dominions against an excommuni¬ 
cated sovereign,—-it was only then that the 
people began to exhibit a devotion to the 
Pope they had never shown before. It 
was not that they were embittered against 


England on account of their religion, but 
they eagerly embraced a religion which lent 
its sanction to rebellion. Thus, after clergy 
and people had for many years quietly ac¬ 
cepted the Reformation, they at last revolted 
and formed themselves into a Roman Catholic 
Church. 

Facts like these, attested as they are by 
an amount of evidence which it is impossible 
to gainsay, ought, one would think, to have 
occupied a prominent position in any work 
professing to be a “ religious history of Ire¬ 
land.” But to Mr. Godkin these facts are 
evidently quite unknown, and a number of 
baseless theories fill their place. In short, 
it is sufficiently obvious that history is a 
region in which Mr. Godkin is not at home ; 
and we may as well forbear to follow him 
further, especially as he might lead ns into 
the dangerous practice of mixing up the 
politics of the present day with matters 
purely historical. Politics, as we have said, 
are the real object of the book, and political 
sympathy may create for it an interest not 
due to its [intrinsic merits. For us the in¬ 
quiry into recent legislation is simply for¬ 
bidden ground. The author may or may 
not be justified in believing, with many 
others, that Protestant ascendency has been 
the bane of Ireland, and in looking for 
the best possible results, in religion as in 
other things, from Mr. Gladstone’s policy 
of Disestablishment. But this is a question 
which must be left to the future historian 
to determine. It will certainly not be set 
at rest by such historians as Mr. Godkin. 

James Gairdner. 


CURRENT NOVELS. 

Florence; or. Loyal Quand Mihne. By Florence 
Armstrong. (Samuel Tinsley, 1876.) 

Not to be Brolcen. By W. A. Chandler. 

(Samuel Tinsley, 1874.) 

Tlte Heir of Reddesmont. (Samuel Tinsley, 
1874.) 

Toiver Hallowdeane. (Samuel Tinsley, 1874.) 
With one exception, the novels in this list 
must have fulfilled the end of fiction, and 
given what pleasure they can bestow before 
they reached the public. It is impossible to 
suppose that even the most confirmed novel 
reader can derive any amusement or excite¬ 
ment from these masses of bad taste, bad 
grammar, stilted language, and incredible 
incidents. Absurd as their plots are, there 
is scarcely anything in them that seems so 
remote from probability as the fact that they 
have reached the dignity of print, and of 
orthodox red and green covers. There is, 
however, one exception. Florence ; or, Loyal 
Quand Meme, is a domestic tale that nearly 
rises to mediocrity. It is described as “ a 
book for girls, &c.,” 8fc. meaning, we suppose, 
boys. The author writes virginibus pucrisque. 
Whether it is altogether good for maidens 
of fourteen to learn “that, though a child, 
Miss Florence had a heart,” at that early age, 
and was an object of tender interest to a 
young gentleman who had passed the first 
examination for the Indian Civil Service, is 
a question for the mothers of England to 
decide. The scenes in which Florence’s first 
love affair is described are very pretty, and 


she only resembles Blanche Amory in the 
rapid growth, not the erratic development, 
of her passions. When her father interferes, 
which he does not do at all in a truculent 
way, she resigns herself like a good girl to 
nursing an invalid cousin, and gently, yet 
firmly, rejecting all the young men, and 
some of the old ones, in the story. There 
are no incidents in the narrative, except that 
the heroine falls into a pond when skating, 
but her “skill in swimming” is naturally of 
great service here, and the reader is not long 
left in anxiety about her fate. In the end 
Florence’s loyalty is rewarded, and she ac¬ 
companies her civil servant “deep into the 
rising day,” to our oriental dependencies, 
where he is a collector. The book is quite 
■innocent, and free from defects of taste. 

Not to be Broken is mainly remarkable for 
its extraordinary vulgarity. Toiver Halloiv¬ 
deane is madder, and The Heir of Reddesmont 
is more wonderful in its stupidity; but for 
mere offensive coarseness Not to be Broken 
is unsurpassed. The son of a middle-class 
family “ keeps company,” as the author 
would say, with a girl supposed to be the 
daughter of the landlord of a low coffee¬ 
house near Spitalfields Market. The society 
of the coffee-house, and of the milliner’s shop 
in which the girl is employed, is described 
with a grossness which we trust is not true 
to nature. The girl turns out to be the 
child of a man who ruined himself on the 
turf, and she marries her lover, Herbert 
Chimpainter. At first he has little to find 
fault with, except that she is careless in her 
use of the subjunctive mood, but he soon 
finds reason to suspect that she has been 
guilty of graver improprieties. He is con¬ 
soled by his father, who tells him that what 
he suspects of his wife is true of his mother, 
and is really a matter of very little import¬ 
ance. The girl’s character is afterwards 
cleared in a kind of way, and the hero is left 
to enjoy the position of husband of la grisetie 
mariie. The delicacy of the ideas is equalled 
throughout by the style, and the heroine 
sometimes speaks with a naivete worthy of 
the days when Astra;a is reported to have 
trod the stage so loosely. 

It will be enough for most readers to 
know that The Heir of Reddesmont is a kind 
of parody of the Ticliborne case. Given a 
true heir, a false heir, a number of Jesuits, 
an old herbalist suspected of sorcery, a mys¬ 
terious stranger, a French maid who sup¬ 
poses Camille to be French for a camelia, 
and an heiress who wears light-blue satin 
and diamonds at luncheon, the problem is, to 
make an absolutely unreadable novel. This 
problem is ably solved. The only novelty 
in the plot is that the true heir turns out to 
be a Jesuit. The characters sometimes speak 
in blank verse; in the entire absence of rea¬ 
son it would be a relief if they would talk in 
rhyme. 

This solace to the critic is provided by the 
author of Toiver Halloivdeane. His charac¬ 
ters, who say zounds, and drink “canary” 
in the nineteenth century, almost always 
express themselves in blank verse, and oc¬ 
casionally in lyric metres. Here is a speci¬ 
men. Mr. John Scott, who is, we think, the 
hero—but as all the persons speak in verse, 
and as all are killed at the end, it is not easy 
to be certain—thus addresses his home: 
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“ I speak the words, yet where’s the warmth of joy ? 

Home! why, I sigh, and surely seem to hear 

The far winds moaning with an ocoan freedom, 

Tlie near rolling with silver beat and plash,” 

and so on. Mr. Scott was the son of a 
poacher, who had beaten out the elder Mr. 
Hallowdeane’s brains, at the instance of Mr. 
JHallowdeane the younger. This gentleman, 
who is what Sydney Smith called a “ squar¬ 
son,” sometimes “ mixes with wild sparks of 
lineage and condition, drops the reverend, 
and calls himself squire.” He does not conceal 
from himself that he has “ wild and way¬ 
ward moments,” but he tries to expiate 
these by praying in the open air and 
preaching at picnics. On his wedding tour 
lie yields to a wild and wayward impulse, 
kills his wife, and burns the house in which 
he lodges. It then flushes across him that 
“ the Germans will drag me before one of 
their strange, severe tribunals,” and he flees 
in search of a British jury, or of the extenu¬ 
ating circumstances of French criminal pro¬ 
cedure. On reaching England he poisons 
himself along with Mr John Scott, who had 
been his rival, and Fern Hallowdeane, a 
lady whom he had once loved with all the 
passionate vigour of his wild and wayward 
nature. Ho is a striking character, and in 
his repentant moments is something like 
what Mr. Ilulstrode in Middlemarch might 
have been, if he had gone mad after reading 
all the novels in the penny weekly papers. 

The words in which he proposes to his 
cousin—not the lady he killed in Germany, 
but the one he poisoned in England—are well 
w r orth quoting : — 

“ 1 1 talked of marriage, Fern; I was about to 
say that every marriage is the supportress of a 
cloud that may pavilion cares, showered sadly 
down amid babes’ shrieks and spillings of hot 
broth, and snarls of tin trumpets terrible. Sit 
down ; why are you colouring ? Of what sort 
are your thoughts on wedlock ? ’ 

“ ‘ I think it must he a very potent philosophy 
that can shiv us from it,’ said Fern, gently. Per¬ 
haps she had heard of Arthur Schopenhauer. At 
all events, she gave an evasive reply to her pas¬ 
sionate lover.” 

We hope we have said enough to show 
that these novels are books to be avoided ; we 
are certain that remonstrance would be 
thrown away upon the people who have had 
the hardihood to write them. There is one 
possible excuse for such performances as 
Tower Halitnvdeaue, and it would not be a 
valid excuse in the eyes of the moralist. 
A wild and wayward character, like Hoarsnte 
Hallowdeane, might have composed such a 
work to bo afterwards pleaded in proof of 
insanity, when one of his trifling eccen¬ 
tricities caused him to be dragged before a 
“ strange, severe tribunal.” 

A. Lanq. 


MINOR LITERATURE. 

Arlon Grange: a Christmas Legend. Bv 
William Alfred Gibbs. (Provost & Co.) Weare 
puzzled to tell what reason Mr. Gibbs has to exist: 
lie manages to sell his poems, which looks as if he 
were a good man of business, but then he has in¬ 
vented a plan for drying wet bay and wheat which all 
the newspapers praise, and which even the expe¬ 
rience of tlie autumn of liS“2 could not get practical 
farmers to try. lie advertises for artists to illus¬ 
trate his new book, which consists of a wildly 
improbable and uninteresting story, with a would- 


be heroic idyll in black-letter lugged in at the end. 
The story is’aggressively moral m intention if not 
in tone or tendency, and is overlaid with a gTeat 
deal of coarse ornament; applied with a certain 
knack to produce effects which satisfy a certain 
section of the public and choke their nascent 
desire for something really good. Mr. Gibbs’ art, 
to call it so, hears about the same relation to Mr. 
Tennyson’s that Sheridan Knowles' art bears to 
Shakespeare’s. Like Sheridan Knowles, Mr. Gibbs 
is the poet of heroic domesticity, though in an 
idyllic, not in a dramatic form, and he is not a 
stranger to the mystical inspirations of the late 
Lord Lytton, and still we wonder whether Mr. 
Gibbs has a sufficient reason to exist. On the 
whole, we think he has—he exists to make work 
for bookbinders; the outside of Arlon Grange is 
really elegant. 

Progress, ami other Poems. By M. S. (Bussell 
Smith.) This book has no other merits but 
earnest good will, and occasionally a faint, very 
taint, reflection of the grace of Miss Procter. 

Thoughts in Verse. By E. B. (II. S. King & 
Co.) All who are interested in devotional verse 
should read this tiny volume. The writer’s 
literary training is, as she confesses, very incom¬ 
plete, but she lias enough literary instinct to he 
quite worth training, as is shown by the five 
charming triplets beginning: 

“For other men when I am clay." 

Nearly everything in the book except the last two 
poems, written ten years ago, has unction enough 
to make it a real contribution to the question how 
far piety is dependent on creed (the author is a 
theist, i.e. neither a Conitist nor a Christian). 
“ Tired ” is almost worthy of F. W. Faber. 

English Sonnets and Selections. Edited by John 
Dennis. (II. S. King & Co.) Mr. Dennis expects 
us to take his anthology a little too seriously when 
he recommends it to students of poetry who will 
always wish to go beyond anthologies. Idle 
readers will he glad to have specimens of writers 
like Hartley Coleridge and Julian Fane, whose 
complete works have baldly a claim to a place in 
a good general library. The editor lias been too 
apt to insert things because they have been over¬ 
praised by distinguished writers. 

Lyrics of Lore, from Shakespeare to Tennyson. 
By W. D. Adams. (H. S. King & Co.) We do not 
see that Mr. Adams has gained much by trying to 
substitute an ideal arrangement based on the 
successive moods of the passion for the obvious 
plan of grouping his authors in rough chronological 
order, and he exposes the reader to at least one 
inconvenience,—he has to guess at the dates of 
anonymous poems, with no clue but the style to 
help him. Still, the anthology is a very full and 
good one, and represents the robust school of 
Carew and Suckling better than any otherthat we 
know. 

Ln the Camargue. By Emily Bowles. (Smith, 
Elder, & Co.) Writers who go far afield for their 
subjects are apt to he rather tantalising: they get 
up some remote hit of scenery like the half-African 
delta of the Rhone, with a solid completeness 
that gives a welcome sense of freshness and power, 
and then when we are taken into a strange world 
we are disappointed at the commonness of the 
things that happen there. Miss Bowles is terse 
if not inventive, and the English part of the story 
is carried out so crisply and thoroughly that we 
hardly notice how hackneyed it is at bottom. A 
Proven^ale girl is put out of conceit with an 
heroic cattle-driver by a travelling artist, who 
abandons her to marry a rich cousin. The heroine 
founds a hospice. The authoress thinks this proves 

“What was good shall he good, with, for evil, 
so much good more.” 

We prefer her descriptions, which are certainly 
admirable, to her logic. 

Xot a Heroine. Two vols. By Mrs. Brookfield. 
(Smith, Elder, & Co.) Mrs. Brookfield has not 
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had the good fortune to be the first who hit upon. 
the device of a man's forgetting his marriage, but 
it is not yet as hackneyed as bigamy; it is less 
unladylike, and leads to quite as much complica¬ 
tion. As the central event in the plot is wildly 
improbable, and the characters are in the dark 
about it all through the first volume, it is not sur¬ 
prising that they show a total want of common 
sense in dealing with it. They are conceived not 
without insight, but the writer has not force 
enough to convince us that their conduct in the 
abnormal circumstances in which she places them 
is natural. The story never flags for a moment, 
but most of it would he unpleasant even if it were 
not meant to he edifying. It is to the credit of a 
goody writer that her worldly woman neither 
improves nor deteriorates in the course of the 
story. ' 

Llanaly Reefs. By Lady Vemey. (Smith, Elder, 
& Co.) lady Veniev is to be congratulated on 
having got back to her earlier manner. Femie- 
hurst Court was as insipid and conventional as 
possible. Llanaly Reefs is at least ingenious and 
true, though hardly as graceful as Stone Edge. 
The book may be recommended to readers who are 
curious about the manners and customs of Welsh 
farmers, and the kind and degree of intelligence 
which enables a conscientious skipper in the lower 
grades of the merchant service to set up as a prig. 
The character who comes nearest to being amusing 
is a village Mrs. Malaprop, who considers herself a 
fine lady on the strength of her habit of buying 
fine clothes every year to put away unworn and 
give away when old enough. Otherwise we feel 
that we are making the acquaintance of a very 
tiresome set of people, quite as tedious and not ns 
quaint as the Dodsons, Eoggs, and Bullets in the 
Mill on the Floss. 

Sketches of Modern Paris. Translated from the 
German (of A. Ebeliug) by Erances Locock. 
(Provost & Co.) This is a fair English transla¬ 
tion of a very fair German imitation of the better 
sort of French feuilleton. The avowed reproduc¬ 
tions of some of “ Timothfie Trimm’s ” contributions 
to the Petit Journal (the paper with the largest 
circulation in the world) are, perhaps, the most 
readable portion of the volume, which is, as the 
author says, “unpretending;” so we will not 
suggest that it is rather meagre as a result of the 
united wit and wisdom of three writers of different 
countries. Editor. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

We hear that Mr. J. A. Svmonds is preparing 
for publication a series of essays on places in Italy, 
Sicily, and Greece. They are intended to illus¬ 
trate local characteristics in art, history, and land¬ 
scape. The book will be announced shortly. 

The Times states that an English translation of 
Victor Hugo’s new novel will appear in February 
in the Graphic. 

Mr. David Ker, late Kliivan correspondent of 
the Daily Telegraph, is about to publish, through 
Messrs. Henrv S. King & Co., a work entitled On 
the. Road to Khiva. It will contain various hitherto 
unpublished particulars respecting the Khivan 
expedition, as well as a minute description of the 
whole country between the Russian frontier of 
Europe and Afghanistan. The hook will be illus¬ 
trated by photographs taken on the spot, and will 
he further enriched by a copy of the Russian 
official map of Captain Leusilin, who accompanied 
the Russian forces. We hope that this book will 
furnish a sufficient explanation of the unfortunate 
coincidence pointed out by the Pall Mall Gazette. 

The Oratorians have resumed their series of 
translations of lives of Saints (published by 
Messrs. Washbiune), based upon the process of 
canonisation, or drawn up in view of it. They 
disclaim any attempt to explain or interpret their 
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subjects, such as was made with more or lees 
success in Dr. Newman’s Series of English Saints 
and in the Quarterly Series. They intend to deal 
chiefly with saints posterior to the Council of 
Trent, but they have Degun with St. Bemardine of 
Siena. The simple matter-of-fact narrative gives 
with sufficient clearness the outline of his busy 
and unromantic career. At twenty his devotion 
called him to re-organise the service of a hospital 
in time of plague; at twenty-two, after great 
private austerities, he entered the Franciscan 
order; at twenty-four he began to preach, at 
thirtv-eight his preaching began to tell; at sixty- 
four be died. The period of his greatest activity 
was a monotonous round of wonderful cures, of 
reconciling factions, persuading his converts to 
bum their dice and false hair and other vanities, 
and founding Observantine convents for men and 
women. He induced the Sienese to complete the 
front of their cathedral; he introduced the vene¬ 
ration of the monogram of the most Holy Name 
of Jesus, which was attacked as idolatrous 
by the partisans of one Brother Manfred, whom 
St. Bernardine had opposed for teaching that 
wives might leave their husbands without their 
consent on the ground that Antichrist was 
already born (for this last he had the authority 
of St. Vincent Ferrer), and that his persecu¬ 
tion would soon begin. There are two or three 
good anecdotes—how the saint, while still a boy, 
e- inspired with pious friends to pelt a man who 
had offended his modesty; how at seventeen he 
confided to a pious widowed cousin his shy devo¬ 
tion to a picture of our Lady, which tilled the 
f.uiitj place m his life as calf-love in the lives of 
less saintly youths; and how a pious lay brother 
exhorted him to decline the Bishopric of Siena, 
the Archbishopric of Milan, even a Patriarchate, 
but was dazzled when the saint pretended to have 
the offer of a cardinal’s hat. 

Italian lends itself easily to a tame inflation of 
style, and the translator has rendered Father 
Arnadio Maria with an intelligent fidelity admir¬ 
ably adapted to mortify any sense of the ridiculous 
which iie or liis readers may possess. 

Amono the “ auncient playz ” of the great “ Cap- 
tin Cox,” the renowned mason of Coventry,— 
the man right skilful!, very cunning in fens, 
and hardy az Gawin,” who led the country actors 
in their play of English and Danes, before Queen 
Elizabeth, at Kenilworth, in 1575,—was the play 
of Impatient Pouerty. This play was licensed to 
John Kynge “ y* x of June a 0 1500,” as we 
learn from leaf 48 of The First Register of the 
Stationers’ Company. It is also mentioned in the 
play of Sir Thomas More, edited by that late 
admirable scholar, Mr. Dyce, for the Shakespeare 
Society, from the Ilarleian MS. 7368 ; it is 
noted, too. in Stephen Jones’s edition, in 1812, of 
D. E. Baker’s Biographia Dramatica, but no 
copy of Impatient Ponerty could be found either 
by Mr. Dyce in 1844, or Mr. Furnivall in 1871, 
for his edition of Captain Cor, his Ballads aiul 
Books. Mr. J. O. (Ilalliwell) Phillipps has now, 
however, found a copy of this play, though un¬ 
luckily it wants the end, so that we cannot be 
sure whether it is a copy of John Kynge’s edition 
nr not. though the different spellings of the words 
from Baker’s entry, and the “ playe it ” for Baker’s 
“ playe this Interlude,” on the titie-page, lead us to 
suppose that this newly-found book was not 
Kynge’s. The present copy bears the title A Hew 
Enterlude of Impatient Porerte, newly Imprynted. 
“ Foure men may well and easily playe it. Peace, 
Coll Ilassarde, and Conscience for one man. 
Impacient Poverte, Prospervte, and Poverte, for 
one. Envy and the Somner for another man.” 
We hope that the library of Sir Charles Isham, 
or some other rare treasure-holder, may yet pro¬ 
duce a complete copy of the play, if not of Kynge’s 
edition of it. 

With reference to the hint in the New Sliak- 
sp. re S >ciety a Prospectus, as to the formation 
of Sshak-pere reading parties in every town and 


village of England, an American lady, Mrs. 
Downes, writes:— 

“I thought it a most excellent suggestion, and 
know it can be carried out. There is hardly a village 
of any size in New England but has its Shakspere 
Club. I belonged to one for several years. We have 
nlso had a Chaucer Club for two or threo winters in 
the town I live in. I know cf another Chancer 
Club founded at Minneapolis in the State of Min¬ 
nesota, one of our frontier States. This club is 
wonderfully successful, working men and women 
stopping on their way home, after a day of toil, to 
hear anil road Chaucer.” 

Tut. New Shakspere Society's Committee has 
received a most welcome addition of strength by the 
accession to it of the Rev. F. G. Fleay, of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, now head-master of the 
Grammar School, Skipton, Yorkshire, and for 
many years past a steady worker at the very 
mechanical test of Shakspere’s lines, which the 
Director desired to find men to investigate and 
apply, and which he thought would take more 
than the Society’s first year to accomplish. 
Adverting to a slightly inaccurate account given 
of his labours in the Daily News last week, Mr. 
Fleay writes in the same journal of January 8:— 

“What I really claim to have done is to have 
settled tho authorship of the plays passing under the 
names of Beaumont. Fletcher, and Massinger, and to 
have assigned tho share of each in plays written 
jointly by more than one author; to have determined 
for tho first time rightly the share of Shakspoare in 
Tinion, Pericles, aud The Taming of the Shrew; to 
have adduced new evidence as to the authorship i f 
Henry VI., in tho First Part if which one scene is 
certainly Shakspeare’s; to have gathered some 
evidence adverse to Mr. Ellis's conclusions as to 
Shakspeare's pronunciations; ami finally, by tho 
application of four distinct metrical tests to every 
line of his plays, to have produced a plausible scheme 
of the chronological order of their production. This 
order coincides more nearly with that of Gorvimis, 
which is based solely on aesthetic grounds, than with 
any other yet proposed ; and differs much from that 
of Bathurst, which is founded on ‘ tho unstopped line 
test,’—a test ambiguous and delusive in my opinion, 
and liable to serious error through subjective bias.” 

As two of our contemporaries, the Saturday 
Review and Atheneeum, have lately reviewed a 
trade-reprint of the well-known collection of 
the Roxburyhe Ballads, without even a hint of the 
existence of Mr. William Chappell's edition of 
these Ballads, for the Ballad Society, we think it 
only due to that gentleman, the author of the 
fam'ous Popular Music of the Olden Time, to quote 
the account of the matter contained in the just- 
issued Report by the director of the Ballad So¬ 
ciety :— 

“My attention has l>een called by somo of our 
members to a reprint of tho Roxhurghe Ballads, pub¬ 
lished in parts—of which the first appeared last 
summer—by Messrs. Beeves & Turner, of the Strand. 
Having had no previous notice of the intention of any¬ 
one to repeat (almost) our Soeiety's work—a notice 
which I should have expected any literary man to 
give Mr. Chappell or me—I was led to inquire into 
tho circumstances of the new publication, and was 
informed that it was a matter of trade undertaken by 
the son of n lmokseller at Brighton, who. having pre¬ 
viously modernised some old printed texts,—spoiling 
correct sentences occasionally, altering good words 
like ‘dung’ (perf. of ding, batter down) to ‘dug.’ and 
introducing into one text, at least, passages written by 
himself* ns the original author’s.—hail resolved to 
discontinue these reprehensible practices, and adopt the 
better one of reprinting old texts ns he found them ; t 
and that he hail resumed a formerly-entertained scheme 
of taking the Roxhurghe Ballads as his to-be-let-alone 
texts. While applauding the resolve not to modernise 


* “This was confessed by tho writer—much to his 
criilit—to tho editor of Notes aud Queriis. and the 
confession was made public by an editorial ‘ Notice to 
Correspondents.’ ” 

■f “A like course would have removed the temptation 
in other editors to compose those interesting additions 
to Dulwich Lett TS. Bevels at Court. &e., from which 
Shakspere students so long suffered.” 


old spelling, and spoil old words and sentences, anil 
while recognising the soundness of the trade-judg¬ 
ment which took advantage of the fresh publicity 
given to the worth of tho Roxhurghe Ballads by our 
Society's edition, and the notices in the Percy Folio 
Eomances, ono would still have been glail if tho new 
reprinter had thought tho Bagford or some other col¬ 
lection likely to pay, and so cleared it out of the So¬ 
ciety's way. But, as it would doubtless not have paid 
so well,—itnil as tile Boxburghe Collection was and 
is, of course, open to anyone to reprint,—the members 
of the Ballad Society can only rest well content that 
the readers of the Roxhurghe Ballads are largely in¬ 
creased in number by the new reprint, and can only 
hope that the interest created in them by that publi¬ 
cation will make them want to know more about the 
Ballads than they find in the reprint, and thus induce 
them to buy the Society's edition, by that most compe¬ 
tent ballad-editor Mr. William Chappell." 

Professor Bernhard ton Brink, of Strassburg, 
hopes to finish his History of English Literature 
this year. It will be of un-German brevity, in 
two volumes. 

It is hoped that Professor Delius, of Bonn, 
will repeat his last year's visit to England in the 
spring, and that he will then read his promised 
paper to a meeting of the New Shakspere 
Society. 

Tito forthcoming Report of the Chancer Society 
is a satisfactory one. Last year the Society 
printed and paid for three years’ work in one; 
raised, by the Duke of Manchester’s help, an Extra 
Fund of 270/.; finished its “ Sir-text ” of the verse 
part of the Canterbury Tales; found out who 
Chaucer’s father, mother, grandfather, and uncle 
were; where the hoy-poet spent his young days—in 
Thames Street, London, close by his future work¬ 
place, the Custom House—how he was ransomed 
from the French with the help of Edward III.’s 
16/. (less by 13*. 8 d. than the price of a squire's 
horse); how he kept his counter-rolls at tho 
Customs,tried to carry ofl'Miss Alice Chaumpaigne, 
Ac. Ac. We are glad to hear too that the 
Master of the Rolls and Sir T. Duffus Hardy have 
ordered an official search for Chaucer records 
throughout the National Record Office. The whole 
of the Society’s printed texts are in the hands of 
concordances, in preparation for the Society's 
Glossarial Concordance to Chaucer’s works. It 
contains, too, a new classification of the Canter¬ 
bury Tales by Mr. Furnivall, into their three 
great classes of Pathetic (early), Humorous 
(middle), and Serious (late). 

The Society’s publications for 1874 will be:— 

“1. Part II. of tho Originals and Analogues of 
Chaucer's Canterbury Tales (which ought to have been 
issued last October). 

“2. Part V. of Mr. Alexander J. Ellis's great work 
on Kudy English Pronunciation, with special reftrcnce 
to Shakespcrc and Chaucer. 

3. Tho Ri/me-Index to the Ellesmere MS. of the 
Canterbury Tales. (Will be ready by May.) 

“4. Francis Thynno’s Animadversions, in 1599, on 
Spcght’s edition of Chaucer’s Works in that year, re- 
edited by Mr. Furnivall (with notes and a further 
account of William Tliynne, the old Chaucer editor of 
1532, 1342), from the autograph MS. in the possession 
of Lord Ellesmere. This tract, as well as Mr. Ellis's 
Part V.. (lie Chaucer Swiety will publish in conjunc¬ 
tion with the Early English Text Society. It contains 
much interesting information ala lit William Thvnne’s 
editions, such ns the destruction i f the sheets of tho 
first edition at, Wolscy’s instance, because it contained 
a (spurious) poem attacking fiercely tho Papist 
bishops. The tract is a necessary portion of a 
Chaucer Library.” 

At the end of the report Mr. .Furnivall says :— 

“A talk with a great novelist lately on the curious 
variation in tho history if opinion in England con¬ 
cerning Shnkispero, bn light more vividly to my 
mind than ever before, the fact that Chaucer's fame, 
though it drooped for a time with Shakspere’s, yet 
never died. ltoccleve, James L, Lydgate, Gawain 
l)i uulrs. Henderson. Hawes. Thymic. Spenser, Le- 
land, Puttenham, Daniel, Drayton. Fletcher, Selden, 
l Milton, Denham, Dryden, Pope, I'rrv, Gray, Tyr- 
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whitt, the Wartons, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Mrs. t 
Barrett-Browning, and all the great among our 
moderns, have rejoiced, as we do, in singing or say- , 
ing his praiso.” , 

A correspondent calls out attention to the 
fact that the difficulty of finding in England : 
publishers for any considerable Sanskrit texts, is 
to a great extent accounted for by the activity of 
native publishers, on which we remarked in our 
last number. These native gentlemen take the texts 
published by European scholars, and simply re¬ 
print them. The edition of the Vnadisutras, lately 
published at Calcutta, is simply a reprint of the 
same work, published by Dr. Aufrecnt, at Bonn, 
1859. It there sells for two rupees. It is, no doubt, 
extremely difficult to establish a copyright in an 
edition of a classical author. But the rule, 
sanctioned in some cases by judicial decisions, 
has hitherto been, that the reprinting of misprints 
establishes a prinui facie evidence of piracy. The 
Calcutta edition repeats several misprints of Ur. 
Aufrecht's text, while there is very little evidence 
in it of a new critical revision. As the original edi¬ 
tion was published in Germany, it would probably 
be difficult to prevent its being reprinted in India; 
but the grievance remains the same, and naturally 
discourages the publication of Sanskrit texts in 
Europe. 

IIerren P. C. Arujornsen and Moe’s Xorsh-e 
Follceeventyr (Norse Popular Tales), so well known 
in Mr. llasent’stranslation (Tale* from the None), 
have just reached a fifth edition in the original, 
but do not include those later stories of Herr 
Asbjbmsen's which Mr. Dasent has presented us 
with this winter. This noble work takes a high 
place already in the literature of Scandinavia. 

A BOOK lately published here in England, pro¬ 
fessing too to speak with authority, talks with a 
kind of patronising scorn of the prospects of litera¬ 
ture in Bemnark. It takes for granted that so 
small and so unfortunate a country must of neces¬ 
sity offer no advantages to literary men. Every¬ 
one who knows Copenhagen knows how false that 
is, but we have a most eloquent repudiation of the 
charge in the very existence of the three little 
volumes now before us. Professor Christian 
Molbech has published a selection of his leading 
articles contributed to the well-known newspaper 
Dayblad, under the title Fra Danaidernes Aar 
(Hegel), “Out of the Jar of the Uanaides,” the 
ever-fed, never-filled pitcher of daily journalism. 
It is really a noteworthy thing that articles so 
elegantly worded, so rich in thought, and so 
scholarly can be daily read in the leading Danish 
papers. Some of these essays—that, for instance, 
on the Augustcnborg episode—are of real his¬ 
torical value, and liardlv anything of merely 
ephemeral interest Ins been " preserved. The 
literary section of the work is delicate and dis¬ 
criminating rather than very deep and far-seeing. 
Indeed, the temper of Professor Molbech's mind 
would seem to be a typically Danish one. more 
ready to skim the surface than to explore the 
depths, but harmonious and refined to the point 
of fastidiousness. Molbech is already favourably 
known to his countrymen by his translation of 
Dante. 

Two of the younger Danish poets have sent us 
volumes published this winter. Carl Andersen's 
Lie i Lanher (Life in Links) consists of two 
poems: the first on a Polish subject, which we 
find conventional and tame enough ; the second, 
Markov Bo/saris, a study from the war of Greek 
independence, written in lyrical measures, which 
is in parts very fine indeed, and an advance on all 
the previous work of the poet. The other volume, 
Bergsde's I Xi off Xve (Now and Then), shows 
cultivation and grace, but is wanting in spon¬ 
taneity. The Danish poets sully need a dauntless 
C'hilde Boland to blow the slug-horn of modern 
thought at the door of their enchanted castle. 

We have received from Portugal the first con¬ 
tribution to Sanskrit literature. Candido de 
Figueireda, a popular poet and essayist, has 


started a series under the title of Litteratura da an undertaking seems to deserve may be fitly de- 
India. The first number contains the classical ferred until the entire volume is in our hands, 
episode from the Ramayana, the Death of Yajna- The first volume of a new edition of Ranke’s 
datta, rendered into Portuguese. The translation History of the Ropes lias just appeared as vol. xxxv. 
is free and poetical, and has attracted much collected works. The title has been altered 

attention in Portugal. from The Homan Popes , their Church and State 

Our valued French contemporary, the j Revue during the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, to 
Critique, which strives to represent in the weekly The Roman Popes during the Four Last Centuries. 
press the higher culture of its country, gives in We may, therefore, promise ourselves the pleasure 
its last number an address to its readers, in which of seeing eventually, from the hand of a master, 
it states its present position. It has recovered a sketch of Papal history continued to the present 
from the rough shock of war, and, thanks to the time. The spirit in which it is written may be 


energy of its editorial secretary, M. Stanislas 
Guyard, has resumed its regular weekly issue. 

It cannot yet pay its contributors, though their 
love of learning and patriotism keep its pages 
regularly filled with learned and impartial reviews. 

It has strengthened its editorial staff’ by the 
addition of MM. Brdal and Monod ; its reviewers 
by the following recruits:—In History, Ancient, 
MM. Nicole and BouchtS-Leclercq; Middle-Age, 
MM. Grandmaison, Giry, S. Luce, Molinier, 
Tuetev; Modem, Albert Sorel: in Geography, 
M. Longnon: inArclueology, M. Albert Dumont: 
in the History of Law and Institutions, MM. 
Thevenin and Rivier: in Oriental Languages, MM. 
Barth, Garrez, and Senart, for Indian ; MM. J. 
Dercnbourg, Neubauer, Berger, M. Vemes, for 
Semitic; MM. Barbier de Meynnrd Rnd Fagnan 
for modem Oriental Literature; MM. Grebant and 
Pierret for Egyptology; M. Specht for Chinese; 
inAncient Philology and Literature, MM. Gautrelle 
and Le Coultre: in the Neo-Latin Languages, 
MM. Bonnardot, A. Darmesteter, Morel-Fatio, 
Pannier: in German, MM. Bauer and Joret: in 
Comparative Literature, M. de Puymaigre: in 
Philosophy, M. Thurot. These, combined with 
the well-known old contributors, R. Reuss, Tami- 
zey de Larroque, Gaidoz, Maspero, Weil, Ac. &c., 
make a staff of which the Revue Critique may 
well be proud. We wish it all success. 

At their meeting on the 7th instant, the Council 
of the Camden Society resolved on the following 
books for the issue of the year 1874-5:— 

“ 1. Documents relating to the Quarrel between 
Oliver Cromwell and the Earl of Manchester. Edited 
by the late John Bruce, F.S.A., Director of the Camden 
Society. 

“2. The lVi/ls of Bichard Gravesend, Bishop of 
London, and Thomas Button, Bishop of Exeter. 

“3. The Camden Miscellany, vol. vii., containing 
- (i.) ‘Accounts of the Building of Bodmin Church,’ 
edited hy the Rev. J. Wilkinson ; (ii.) ‘Two Sermons 
of the Boy Bishop,’ edited by the late J. G. Niehols; 
(iii.) ‘Papers relating to the Life of W. Prynne,’ 
edited, with it fragment of a biographical preface, by 
the lute John Brueo, K.8.A.; (iv.) ‘An CnpuMished 
Letter of Gustuvus Adolphus,’ edited by 8. It. Gar¬ 
diner." 

All new members subscribing 11. within the 
year of issue will be entitled to the above-men¬ 
tioned publications. 

Professor Tii. Mommsen is expected to lecture 
at Leipzig, chiefly on law. He began his professional 
career at Leipzig, as Professor of Jurisprudence, in 
1848. After being dismissed from Leipzig, he ac¬ 
cepted the professorship of Roman law at Zurich. 
In Breslau, too, where he established himself in 
1854, he was Professor of 1 .aw. In returning to the 
university in which he began his career, he also 
returns to his premiers amours —Roman law. 

We understand that Mr. James Gairdner has 
completed the second volume of his edition of the 
Past on Letters, and that it is now passing through 
the press. 

We have received the first part of a work en¬ 
titled Xumismuta Cronncelliana; or, The Mcdallic 
History of Oliver Cromwell, illustrated by his 
Coins, Medals, and Seals. By Mr. W. Henfrey. 
(John Russell Smith.) Autotype illustrations of 
the Dunbar Medal, the “Lord General” Medal, 
the Pattern Farthing of 1051, kc., with appro¬ 
priate letter-press explanations, form its principal 
contents. Tne more extended notice which such 


from The Roman Popes, their Church and State 
during the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, to 
The Roman Popes during the Four Last Centuries. 
We may, therefore, promise ourselves the pleasure 
of seeing eventually, from the hand of a master, 
a sketch of Papal history continued to the present 
time. The spirit in which it is written may be 
gathered from the following note in the preface to 
the first volume, the volume itself being otherwise 
unaltered:— 

“ Thus I wrote in 1834, at a time when there was. or at 
all events appeared to he. peace between Rome and Ger¬ 
many. The preface, which I reproduce, and the book 
itself, express the disposition prevailing at that time. 
But how nuteh everything ischanged; since, forty years 
after the first publication of tbo book, the contest 
which seemed to have subsided has broken out again 
in its full fury. It is evident that not a word in my 
book needs on that account to l>o changed. Yet I 
cannot deny that a new epoch of Papal history has 
begun. I have only been able to give a general view 
of its progress, judging it objectively according to the 
method to which I have adhered from tho beginning, 
and preserving the same mode of writing even in my 
account of tho present pontificate. As I could not 
repeat the original title by which the book was 
known when it formed part of another publication 
( Eiirstcn urd Vulkvr von Stid-Europa'), and was 
limited to the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, I 
have had to choose a more general one.” 

When Hermann Reuchlin, who was one of tho 
warmest friends of the Italian cause in Germany, 
died suddenly on the 14th of May, 1873, he left 
behind him in a complete state the fourth volume 
of his Geschichte It aliens von der Griindung der 
regierenden Dynast ion bts zur Geyemcart. It lias- 
now been published in Hirzel’s collection, Staaten- 
qeschiclite der neuesten Zed, and includes the im¬ 
portant period from 1800 to 1870. Very few 
foreigners were so intimately acquainted with the 
leading Italian statesmen as Herr Reuchlin, or so 
deeply read in the polemical literature ol that 
country. His account, therefore, of Garibaldi's 
expeditious in 1800 and 1801, of the changing 
ministries which followed, of the Prussian alliance, 
and of the war of 1800, with its enduring con¬ 
sequences, has almost all the merits of the report 
of an eyo-iwitnuss on one of the grandest periods of 
modern history. 

TnE tenth portion of tho Historical Atlas, bv 
Spruner Menke, which left the press a few weeks 
ago, is again of more than usual interest for 
the student of mediaeval history. Nos. 31—33 are 
very instructive maps of the ancient yaue (shires) 
of some parts of Germany*, of the Lotharingian, 
Frisian, Saxon, and Thuringian districts, the 
entire lowland country between the rivers Schelde 
and Elbe. They had to b : reconstructed after a 
minute inquiry into the early* lives of saints, the 
annals, charters, and ecclesiastical documents, from 
which alone the boundaries, the orthography of 
local names, and the geographical terminology in 
general could lie obtained with any degree of certi¬ 
tude. In these researches Dr. Menke acknowledges 
the assistance of the leading antiquaries of Bel¬ 
gium, Holland, Westphalia, and Northern Ger¬ 
mane. Some special maps in the comer illustrate 
Northalbingia (Limes Saxonicus), Sclavania (the 
country between the Kibe and ()der), and the shires 
of the diocese of Verdun. The fourth map (No. 
42) shows ecclesiastical Germany between the 
eleventh century and the Reformation, and is 
vastly improved iu correctness and detail since the 
former edition. Three small maps in the comer 
represent, for the sake of comparison, the German 
dioceses about A.P. 752, 840, and 1000. 

The Daily Xews states that, in excavating earth 
at Box-hill, Milton, near Sittingboume, some 
labourers have found a Roman coffin of great age. 
It contained a few bones, a gold wire ring, and 
some wooden square-headed nails. 
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NOTES OP TRAVEL. 

A correspondent, -writing from Stockholm, 
states “ that grave fears -were entertained for the 
fate of the last Swedish scientific expedition to 
Spitzbergen, which was obliged to stay up there 
over the winter with a much larger number of 
men than was originally intended, or even pro¬ 
vided for, as one of the ships ought to have re¬ 
turned with its crew before the fall of the winter. 
But through the excellent discipline of the men, 
and the intelligent leading of the commanders, 
they were all brought safely home, though nearly 
twenty Norwegian fishermen who were shut up by 
the cold in a much more southern place, and in a 
house built specially for such an occasion, and 
provided with stores of every kind, were all found 
dead from scurvy in this very house, evidently 
from want of a commander who could have com- 

E filed them to take exercise, and from want of 
lowing how to use the preserved meat and vege¬ 
tables, which they had scarcely touched.’’ 

We understand that the Secretary of State for 
India has authorised the publication of a most 
interesting historical memorandum of Forestry 
and Forest Management in France, by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Pearson, of the Bengal Staff Corps. This 
will supplement Captain Campbell Walker's re¬ 
cently published pamphlet. 

The Russian scientific expedition to the river 
Olt-nek has made considerable progress during the 
past season. Several of its members liave re¬ 
turned to Irkoutsk preparatory to continuing their 
explorations next year in an entirely new region 
of the Olenek basin. They have already collected 
a great many specimens to illustrate the palaeon¬ 
tology, zoology, and botany of this region, and 
hive mapped 2,000 versts of itinerary, besides 
taking a number of observations for latitude and 
longitude, and measurements of altitudes. 

Some interesting and important geographical 
discoveries have also been made in another part 
of Asia, viz. on the banks of the Upper Irtish, by 
two enterprising travellers, Messrs. Matusoflsky 
and Miroshnichenko, under the direction of l’of- 
tor&tsky, the governor of Semipalatinsk. Not 
confining bis observations to the immediate valley 
of the river, Matusoft’sky penetrated into the 
Altii mountains, so as to include within the 
radius of his survey the Altai lakes of Marko-kul 
and Kanass (4,000 feet), the town of Tulta on the 
river Krana, and the sources of the Irtish, col¬ 
lecting particulars of the population of the S. 
Altai region, and the banks of the Black Irtish, 
as well as of the Russian trade in those parts. 
The astronomical positions and altitudes of the 
towns visited by these travellers, and of lake 
ITiungur, and the Saura range of mountains, were 
determined by the observations of Miroshnichenko. 
The Saura mountains confine the basin of the 
Black Irtish on the south; some of the peaks of 
these mountains rise to a height of 12,000 feet, 
i.e. above the level of the snow line. A desic¬ 
cated watercourse was discovered to connect lake 
ITiungur with the Irtish, by means of which the 
overflow of the lake, during the spring floods, es¬ 
caped to the river. The distance separating the 
lake from the river does not exceed 3£ versts, and 
the fall in the river, in its course towards the 
west, is so inconsiderable that shallows are fre¬ 
quent, and navigation difficult. The left hank is 
sandy, while the right is composed of hard soil. 
It is probable that lake Uliungur (2,300 feet above 
sea level) is the depressed centre of a great Central 
Asian plateau which extends eastwards as far as 
the confines of Manchuria. 

General Kauffmann has communicated to the 
Russian Geographical Society some important 
facte about Khiva. The state of agriculture in 
that Khanat has been ably and fully treated bv 
Krauze, while the indefatigable Stebnitsky con¬ 
tinues to supply the Society with the results of 
bis observations in the plains of Turkomania. 
The latter officer has also compiled a map of 


Seistan, bused on the English surveys of that 
region, which will be found in a new edition of 
Ritter's Iran, translated into Russian by Khani- 
koff. A. L. Kun also has contributed some 
valuable information regarding the population of 
the oasis of Khiva, and the mode of levying taxes 
by the Khan ; while General Kauffmann has still 
further extended our knowledge of that region by 
a collection of photographs taken on the spot. 

We would warn our readers that in many 
instances the valuable maps of Central Asia 
lately published under the superintendence of 
Colonel Walker cannot he considered correct. 
The boundary line of Cashmere, for instance, 
given therein may be looked upon as wholly 
erroneous; and when the map of Persia now being 
constructed at the India Office by Major St. 
John is published, it will be found that Colonel 
Walker’s map contains many inaccuracies with 
regard to the Persian Empire. Many of the 
details, indeed, appear to have been filled in by 
cartographers without any evidence. 

A very interesting paper will he read at an 
early meeting of the Royal Geographical Society, 
on “ Railway Communications in Peru,” by Mr. 
Thomas J. Hutchinson, who can certainly boast 
of an intimate acquaintance with the land ho 
writes about. 

The account of Lieutenant Cameron’s expedi¬ 
tion, which was given in a letter to the Times of 
the 3rd instant, written by Lieutenant Murphy, 
R.A., was so gloomy in some of its details ns to 
present a marked contrast to the more cheerful 
story published in Ocean Highways for this month, 
and in our own columns of the 3rd of January. Mr. 
Murphy, however, describes chiefly the beginning 
of the expedition, during which time everyone 
was, more or less, suffering; but later details, 
which have been published regularly in Ocean 
Highways, prove that the travellers have now 
made an excellent start, and that their health is 
singularly good. All ground for Mr. Murphy’s 
somewhat gloomy prognostications has, we trust, 
long since been removed. 

We understand, from private sources, that the 
Sultan of Zanzibar has by no means relinquished 
his intention of visiting England in the spring or 
summer. His highness has, we believe, sent home 
an order for a steamer of considerable size, that 
is to cost some 40,000/. This looks as if the long- 
predicted ruin of Zanzibar, consequent on the 
stoppage of the slave trade, might still be deferred 
for a time. 

Colonel Fraser Tytler, who was Quarter- 
Master-General in Sir W. Nott’s army during 
the Aflghan war, has long had in his possession 
some valuable manuscript maps of the upper 
valley of the Mainland and of tho country round 
Kandahar, which were drawn at the time by 
Lieutenant Cooper, Sanders, and other officers of 
his department. They have now been placed in 
the hands of Mr. Clements Markham, and will at 
last be utilised in the compilation of future maps 
of these important regions. 

Mr. Ashton Wentworth Dilke, brother of 
Sir Charles Dilke, has, we understand,recently re¬ 
turned from a most interesting journey in Central 
Asia, lie travelled from Omsk into Kulja and 
thence by Tashkend to Samarcand. He leaves im¬ 
mediately for Moscow, and it is hoped that in 
April next he will read a paper before the Royal 
Geographical Society on the results and expe¬ 
rience of his travels. We shall be glad to hear 
what may be the views of Mr. Dilke as to the 
projected Russian advance from the Oxus to Merv. 
We ourselves venture to prophesy that before 
very long Merv will be occupied by Russian 
troops. 

Colonel Valentine Baker has also returned 
to London from his travels in Persia, and is ex¬ 
pected at an early date to read a paper before the 
lloyal Geographical Society on the Valley of the 


Atrak, which may be yet destined to play an 
important part in Oriental history. 

It is generally believed that that enterprising 
traveller Mr. Hopkins, of Cambridge, has recently 
made a careful inspection of Tashkend, in the 
guise of a native. 

We learn from private sources that the Nether¬ 
lands Steam Navigation Company have just re¬ 
newed for a period of fifteen years their contract 
with the Netherlands Government, which would 
h ive expired in 1874. The contract is a large 
one, and a curious feature in the arrangement is that 
the Government lend the successful competitor a 
sum of 120,000/. for five years without interest. 

We understand that a survey of the Oxus from 
Khiva towards the Caspian Sea has been com¬ 
menced under the auspices of Baron Kulbers and 
Colonel Tirwatski. Colonel Scobolof has been 
detailed to survey the route direct from Khiva to 
Ikdo, beyond which Colonel Morkosofl"s column, 
proceeding from Ivrasuovodsk, could not penetrate. 

Captain Burton writes to the Pall Mall 
Gazette :— 

'■ I road in your impression of December 24. 1873, 
‘ The Cataracts of the Congo arc known from native 
report to form a remarkable feature of the interior, 
but have never be en yet visited by any European.’ 
It so happens that I have just finished a volumo 
giving an account of my visit to tho Yellala, or Great 
Rapid. .And I need hardly remind African travellers 
that in 181G Captain Turkey, R.N., marched beyond 
all the cataracts to the Upper Congo, before it begins 
to burst through the basin rim.” 

Messrs. L. Reeve & Co. have in the press a 
volume on St. Helena, comprising a physical, his¬ 
torical, and topographical description of the island; 
with its geology, fauna, flora, and meteorology. 
The author is Mr. J. C. Melliss, C.E., F.G.S., 
F.L.S., late Commissioner of Crown Lands, Sur¬ 
veyor and Engineer of the colony. 

I)r. George BnsDwoon, in a letter to the Times, 
in drawing attention to the want of a catalogue, 
raisonne of the yearly publications of the United 
Kingdom—which the Times had pointed out as 
having reached the enormous number of 6,000 
works last year—makes the excellent proposal 
that the authorities of the British Mttsoum should 
undertake the work, as a duty naturally devolving 
on them, and which they alone can efficiently dis¬ 
charge. Dr. Birdwood truly says:— 

“The British Museum only'can prepare the cata¬ 
logues required. The Museum receives a copy of 
every work published in tho kingdom, sent to them 
gratis, and all that tho trade gets in exchange is a 
receipt, and, excepting that a few students living 
within the purlieus of tho Museum— for this is what 
it comes to practically—liavo the free uso of tho 
reading-room, the public gets no benefit from all the 
books sent to tho Museum for the national use. Tho 
great mass of students all over the country derive no 
benefit from the National Library. But wore tho 
British Museum authorities to assume tho respon¬ 
sibility of publishing every year a systematic cata¬ 
logue. according to authors and subjects, of the year's 
publication, republishing them in the manner h1k>vo 
indicated every five years a id every twonty-fivo years, 
in a handy form, and at a nominal price, they would 
make a becoming return to tho trade for the favours 
they receive, confer an inestimable boon on all stu¬ 
dents. and discharge an obvious duty, too long over¬ 
looked, to the nation—assuming, that is, that this is a 
practicable, usiful, and fair proposal." 


THE AMERICAN PALESTINE EXPLORATION 
SOCIETY. 

TnE Second Statement of the American “ Pal¬ 
estine Exploration Society ” carries us to the 
threshold of the trans-Jordanic country, which 
was fixed upon by agreement with the English 
society as the scone of their future researches. 
The members of the exploring party seem to have 
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been tried with the usual obstacles incident to 
scientific expeditions, but they have triumphed 
over them with the zeal and energy’ to be expected 
of our American cousins. First of all there was 
the want of a competent engineer, which after 
many months of waiting was supplied by the 
selection of a graduate of West Point College, 
Lieut, Steever. Then there was the long period 
of detention in Beirut, compensated for to some 
extent by the experienced advice of the Beirut 
committee, of which the well-known Dr. Thom¬ 
son, author of “ The Land and the Book,” is a 
member. In this period falls an excursion to the 
Xahr-el-Ivelb, or I)og River, near Beirut, de¬ 
scribed in the first paper in the Statement. 
In the course of this visit Professor Paine dis¬ 
covered three Greek inscriptions, one of which 
may turn out to be of some value. It is in a 
bombastic imitation of the epic stvle, and is 
dedicated to one “Proclus, friend‘(iriiro. ) of 
Tatianus,” and ruler of Heliopolis (Baalbek). 
Professor Paine thinks that Proclus was a young 
Phoenician prince, but Ur. Crosby, with'more 
plausibility, that he was a Roman governor who 
repaired the Antoninian road. The explorers also 
succeeded in taking perfect plaster casts of the 
four Ilamath stones, just before thev were removed 
to the Imperial Museum at Constantinople. An 
ample remittance at length arrived, and the 
march to Moab commenced in the middle of last 
March. The Jordan was crossed on March 28. 
The expedition remained in Moab till the end of 
August, busily engaged with the trigonometrical 
survey of the country. The details of the expe¬ 
dition are reserved for the Third Statement of the 
Society. 

The most important paper in this Statement is 
undoubtedly that by Dr. W. Hayes Ward on the 
Hamath inscriptions. It is unnecessary to enter 
into a description of these now celebrated stones, 
an account of which may be found in Burton and 
Drake's Unexplored Syria. Dr. Ward has pre¬ 
sented us with the first absolute fac-similes, taken 
from the first-rate squeezes and casts obtained in 
Beirut by Lieut. Steever and Professor Paine. As 
Mr. Dunbar Heath has already pointed out, in a 
paper which Dr. Ward justly characterises as 

acute, the inscriptions on the three smaller 
stones are almost identical. The study of the 
variants in these parallel inscriptions will, it is to 
be hoped, furnish a clue to their decipherment, 
)V.th the view of exhibiting their parallelism, 
Dr. \\ ard has arranged them one under another, 
and then added a fourth parallel inscription, which 
occupies the unmutilated portion of the first line 
ot No. 6. lie has also given a list of the charac¬ 
ters, amounting to 50. Probably some of them 
are ideographic ; they cannot all be alphabetic. 

On the problem of decipherment, Dr. Ward 
expresses himself in the following sober terms:_ 

“ seems to me, at present not very hopeful. We 
are quite at sea about their ago, and the languago or 
race of those who inscribed them. It would seem 
T .' !t the peoplo using these characters occupied con¬ 
siderable territory, for one or two inscriptions, badly 
preserved, are still in oxisteneo in Aleppo, the ancient 
Hellion; and some gems from Babylonia, in the 
Br.tish Museum, of which I have given a copy, 
seem to carry similar characters. Accurate copies of 
tho Aleppo stone or stones are very desirable, as 
those published differ, and aro evidently inaccurate 
It seems a mark of antiquity that tho characters aro 
not in simple rows, but in successive tiers of two or 
three. The cameo form would seem to indicate a very 
high antiquity, but, the British Museum possesses one 
quite ol.l Himyaritie inscription, which in its raised 
letters and its raised spaces between the lines is 
exactly the counterpart of these ( Himyar. Lie. of Hr 
Mm., Plate xv., No. 30).” J J 

The Statement also contains an interesting 
account of the grand but mysterious ruins of 
JIu8ii Sulavman, at the distance of two days’ ride 
on horseback from Tripoli, and a paper‘on the 
iSosairees or “ modern Canaanites,” as the author 
styles them. T. K. Chetne. 
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llie controversy respecting the identity of 
M<5rim<Se'a “Inconnue” seems likely to resolve 
itself into an action at law. The question is at 
present receiving piquancy from an unwarrantable 
infusion of slander and libel. The Presse an¬ 
nounces that the “ Inconnue ” is an Englishwoman 
“ well known in London literary circles ”—Jenny 
Dacquin or Dakin—whose name was carefully con¬ 
cealed by a blot of ink in the manuscript letters con¬ 
fided to Michel Ldvy. A chemical process removed 
the flimsy veil; and the Presse does not scruple to 
charge Meriniee’s publisher with this breach of 
confidence. Michel L£vy denies the assertions 
categorically, and disclaims all knowledge of the 
recipient of the late Academician’s letters; and 
the Presse still persists in its version. Between 
these positive assertions and denials literary society 
is still divided into three camps — upholding 
severally the names of Jenny Dacquin, Madame 
de Montijo, and Madame Blase de Bury. The 
letters appear to be addressed to an Englishwoman, 
and the three ladies mentioned are all more or 
less remotely connected with England by birth 
or breeding. .-Vrsenc Iloussaye, one of Merimde's 
intimate friends, has wisely avoided the profitless 
discussion. His essay on MdrimiSe is more critical 
than biographical. It analyses the contear's bit ter 
scepticism, and gives as the final reason of his 
vexed and unhappy life the famous definition 
that depicted Fontenelle: “His heart is another 
brain.” MtSrimee was a frequent and favoured 
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guest at Compicgne, where, M. Houssave savs, 
he called himself “ the Empress’ Fool,” and spoke 
as frankly and fearlessly as in his own villa at 
Cannes. The Emperor did not always escape his 
satire, and one of Napoleon’s mild retorts is cited 
by M. Iloussaye: “ Vous avez bien de l’esprit, 
mais je sais quelqu’un qui en a encore plus que 
vous. C’est moi—pareeque je suis bon.” 

Another u Inconnue” has died this week. France 
is conventionally regarded as the cradle of indis¬ 
creet u interviewing,” the glass house of Europe, 
yet it contains many Hotels de Rambouillet of 
which the gazetteers have never heard, many un¬ 
known Lauras and Bettinas like Madame IkSrard. 
A tranquil bourt/eoise, living at Passy, this lady, 
whose death is just announced, had kept during 
the last forty years one of the most refined literary 
salons of Paris. Her own definition, pronounced 
in the course of a conversation witli M. Thiers, 
describes epigrammatically the society of the little 
suburban club z ** A salon should be less an assem¬ 
bly than a sieve.” Chateaubriand was her constant 
guest, together with Thiers, Lamartine, Dumas, 
Casimir PtSrier, M«3ry, See. To her Beranger ad¬ 
dressed his famous quatrain, beginning— 
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“ Vous vous vaiitez tl’avoir mon Age— 

Saeliez que ]’nmnur n’en croit rien.” 

Madame BtSrard has left memoirs which picture 
Thiers before his first ministry, the Rochefort of 
the Constitationnel, Chateaubriand in his later veers 
of misanthropy, Lamartine in his prime—ail the 
forgotten greatness of 18.10. Madame de Sarnan 
has already published memoirs of a somewhat 
analogous character. But the Enchantements de 
Prudence are not eminently instructive in a peda¬ 
gogic sense. The authoress avowedly began life 
with an absolute aversion to marriage, and, it 
seems, a decided tendency to hero-worship. At 
fourteen she proposed to go out to St. Helena to 
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nurse Napoleon. Her Enchantements are simply 
the history of her relations with Chateaubriand, 
an “ English prelate,” and a member of parliament 
—nenry Warwick. But it is a history recounted 
by a sober and scholarly writer. The daughter of 
an important political functionary of the Directory 
and Empire, the friend of Babbage, Sainte-Beuve, 
Thiers, Bdranger, the King of Holland, Madame 
de Banian was herself, in her day, an esteemed 
historian and political economist, the author of 
several weighty political pamphlets and an excel¬ 
lent history of Florence. Whatever the theories 
put forward in the Enchantements may be worth, 
they are neither trivial nor objectionable; but 
their different realisations do not furnish the 
matter of a vexy edifying volume. 

There is a promise of scandals of a baser kind 
in the future. We are told, for instance, to 
expect the history of M. Roch, the exicuteur des 
hautes oeuvres —Monsieur de Paris—with a sum¬ 
mary account of his most important missions. The 
author of this delectable trifle isM. Leopold Laurens, 
a journalist, whose peculiar occupation has been 
during the last ten years to accompany the execu¬ 
tioner in all his peregrinations and describe the— 
results. The journalist has become the friend of 
the headsman, and piquant revelations are ex¬ 
pected from their collaboration. 

Revelations are also forthcoming by the hun¬ 
dred, respecting the fortunate author of the 
Merveilleuses. M. Albert Wolf, the clever satirist 
of the Figaro, has just produced an entire voltuue 
consecrated to M. Sardou, and containing the 
history of his early days of doubt and poverty, 
his first juvenile efforts—which were all tragedies! 
On the other hand, M. Sardou has himself made 
public his method of composition with regard to 
the Merveilleuses. He appears strangely proud of 
the fact that that archaeological spectacle was pro¬ 
duced with historical accuracy — ostentatiously 
citing in proof of his erudition well-known works 
on the Revolutionary period like Mercier's Nouveau, 
Paris, the Miroir Historique Politique et Critique 
of Prudhomme, Kotzebue’s Souvenirs, &c. The 
enumeration is rather ungenerous. The Histoire de 
la Soviete Franytisc by the brothers De Goneourt is 
cited last; and it is impossible to witness a perform¬ 
ance of the Merveilleuses without detecting that 
M. Sardou owes the primary idea of his piece 
and nearly all its most picturesque details to the 
excellent historical studies of MM. de Goneourt. 

Charles Blanc, the recently superseded Director 
of Fine Arts, is writing ab irato an account of his 
three years’ administration. He is the brother of 
Louis Blanc, and for this unique reason his resig¬ 
nation has been demanded by the Bonapartist 
press almost daily since the 24th of May. Another 
ex-Minister, M. Jules Simon, is also preparing a 
new work on public instruction. 

Mdme. Georges Sand has in preparation a new 
comedy—for the Oddon. It appears that the 
Chateau de Xohant contains many pieces denied to 
the Parisian public, and reserved by Georges Sand 
for her private circle of friends. They are played 
at Xohant every evening by marionettes carved 
and dressed by Maurice Sand, the novelist’s son, 
and himself the writer of three or four excellent 
books of travel and romans defantaisie. It is, I 
believe, one of these pieces written for marionettes 
that will be performed in Paris in the spring. 

Literary matinies are at present about the only 
entertainments left to the juvenile or bourgeois 


public which L'Oncle Sam and Monsieur Alphonse 
offend or terrify. M. Andid Lemoinne, the poet, 
has taken a small lecture-room on the Boulevards, 
and is reading Ratisbonne, Mery, and other writers 
for children. Mdme. Ernst, the author of some 
remarkable patriotic war-songs, is about to give 
readings of a rather more vehement and political 
character. 

Evelyn Jerroi.d. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
shakspeare’s pastoral names. 

Mr. C. Elliot Browne, in a contemporary serial, 
discusses the origin of Shakspeare’s pastoral name, 
or rather of one of Shakspeare’s pastoral names, of 
Melicert. It is possible enough, as Mr. Browne 
suggests, that the name may have been attached 
to Shakspeare before the publication of Chettle's 
England's Mourning Garment in 1003 ; though no 
instance of such an attachment is, I believe, at 
present known; and it is also possible that the 
name may have been drawn by Chettle, or who¬ 
ever first used it, as a poetic alias for Shakspeare, 
from Greene’s Menaphon. Butwhencesoeverdrawn, 
I think there can be little doubt that its applica¬ 
tion to Shakspeare arose from a supposed deriva¬ 
tion of the word from the Greek pi\t, and perhaps 
»- qplf. Observe Chettle’s own words:— 

‘•Nor doth the. silver-tongued Melicert 

Drop from bis honied muse one snide tear 
To mourn her death that graced his desert, 

And to his lays open’d her Royal care.” 

And Mere’s famous criticism: “As the soul of 
Euphorbus was thought to live in Pythagoras, so 
the sweet witty soul of Ovid lives in mellifluous 
and honey-tongned Shakspeare.” And many other 
illustrations of this contemporary regard of Shak¬ 
speare’s style—how “ sweet and honeyed ” his 
“sentences” were held to be—might easily be 
quoted. 

How the name Melieertos came in the first in¬ 
stance to be adopted by pastoral writers is quite 
another question. It is worth noticing that Spen¬ 
ser uses the later name of the old sea-god in a like 
manner. See Colin Clouts Come Home Again. 
396-9:— 

“And there is old Palemon free from spiglit. 

Whose careful pipe may make the hearer rew; 

Yet he himselfe may rewed l>e more right, 

That sung so long lint ill quite hoarse he grew.” 

where it is supposed Churchyard is meant. It is 
by no means impossible that no connection at all 
is to he looked for between the old deity and his 
namesake in the Arcadia of the sixteenth century. 
The name, derived as suggested above, was adopted 
on account of its meaning, not because of any ante¬ 
cedent appropriation of it. 

This last remark applies also to another pastoral 
name given, in all probability, to Shakspeare—to 
the name Aetion. See Colin Clouts Come Home 
Again, 444-7:— 

“ And there, though last not least, is Aetion ; 

A gentler shepheard may nowhere be found ; 
Whose Muse, full of high thoughts invention, 
Doth like himselfe heroically sound.” 

This name, too, is found in ancient biographies. 
There was a sculptor who bore it, and also a 
painter; see e. g. Smith’s Class. Diet. But it 
was not of either of these artists, nor of any other 
Greek, that Spenser was thinking. The name was 
adopted for its own intrinsic significance, as 
Spenser interpreted it. He has in his mind the 
Greek atnif ; and, seeing in the rising Shakspeare 
a poet whose imagination was to soar aloft, he 
styled him The Eaglet. J. W. Hales. 


DEMOLITION OF CITY CHURCHES. 

Many of your readers are doubtless aware that 
a great number of the city churches are threatened 
with destruction, and that several of them, which 


until recently adorned that" portion of London, 
have within the last few months actually disap¬ 
peared, and their sites are now occupied by shops 
or warehouses. Who, for instance, that has been 
in the habit of wandering about the city can have 
failed to miss the pretty little church of St. Mildred 
in the Poultry or the graceful spire of St. Bennet’s, 
Gracechurch Street ? It is with the hope of res¬ 
cuing som e fourteen other city churches from the 
fate which has befallen the two last named that I 
ask you to exert the influence of your valuable 
paper. That this matter should have called forth 
so little attention and sympathy from the public of 
this metropolis fills me with astonishment. If we 
Londoners read in one of our newspapers devoted 
to art news that some relic of antiquity, some old 
church or palace in Germany or France, is about to 
he “ improved ” off the face of the earth, our vir¬ 
tuous indignation is unbounded. Art critics and 
dilettanti rush to the rescue. All the great daily 
journals send their special correspondents to furnish 
them with minute and correct descriptions of the 
monument devoted to destruction. Who does not 
recollect the howl of indignation which went up 
from the English press when the Baden Railway 
Company proposed to cut a tunnel under the ruins 
of Heidelberg ? But now, while there is a pro¬ 
position being considered by the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners to destroy fourteen most interesting 
churches in the very heart of the city of London, 
I hear of no expressions of “virtuous indigna¬ 
tion.” There appear to be no art critics or dilet¬ 
tanti to rush to the rescueand if one is so fool¬ 
hardy as to express a wish that the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners would pause before executing their 
ruthless plan of destruction, one is met with such 
unanswerable arguments as “increased value of 
land in the city, sir,” “ exigencies of the time, my 
dear fellow.” Now when these arguments are 
reduced to their simple and plain import, they can 
only mean one thing, i.e. that the London people 
care so little for their public monuments that they 
grudge the very ground upon which they stand. 

Now let us for a moment consider what is pro¬ 
posed by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. It is 
simply to destroy fourteen of the most beautiful 
and interesting churches in London. They are as 
follows:— 

1. St. Janies, Garlick Hill, Thames Street. 

2. St. Nicholas Cole-Abbev, Old Fish Street 
Hill. 

3. St. Bennet, Paul’s Wharf, Thames Street. 

4. St. Mary Magdalen, Old Fish Street Ilill. 

6. St. Michel, Queenhithe. 

6. Allhallows, Thames Street. 

7. St. Mary at Hill. 

8. St. George, Botolph Lane. 

9. St. Mary Abchurch. 

10. Allhallows, Lombard Street. 

11. St. Edmund the King, Lombard Street. 

12. St. Michel, Royal Paternoster, College Street. 

13. St. Mary, Aldermanbury. 

14. St. Anne and St. Agnes. 

I have not included in this list the church of 
St. Martin Outwich in Bishopsgate Street, which 
is in course of destruction, because, as a monument, 
that church is of no value; or the beautiful 
churches of St. Mildred in the Poultry and St. 
Bennet, Gracechurch Street, already destroyed; but 
I have included the church of St. Mary Magdalen, 
Old Fish Street Hill, because, although the body 
of the church has been destroyed within the last 
few months, the quaint tower is still standing, 
owing, I believe, to the exertions of a gentleman 
who interested himself in the matter. 

Now out of the fourteen churches named in this 
list no less than twelve are works of Sir Christo¬ 
pher Wren, all are good examples of English 
Renaissance architecture, and most of them are 
interesting for the great excellence of their design. 
So that what is really proposed is, to destroy a 
dozen of about the finest works of England’s 
greatest architect. What would he said if there 
was a proposal on foot to destroy a dozen of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’s finest pictures P I am convinced 
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that if people -would only take the trouble to 
examine these churches of Wren’s they would at 
once see how appropriate they are to their position 
and requirements, and what wonderful elegance 
and fency are displayed in details with which they 
are adorned. I venture to think that a more 
charming piece of design than the lantern crowning 
the tower of St. James, Garlick Hill, is scarcely to 
be seen in this country. 

If I were proposing that the inhabitants of 
London should tax themselves for the erection of 
some grand national “ art monument,” such argu¬ 
ments as “ expense ” and “ value of land ” might well 
be advanced; but all that I am asking is that, 
having these national “art monuments,” you should 
not destroy them for the sake of the few miserable 
acres of ground they occupy; I ask that even in “ the 
city” something should bo sacrificed to that which 
is sacred and that which is beautiful. Is this 
asking too much of a people who pretend to a love 
of art ? II. W. Brewer. 


The EDITOR will he glad if the Secretaries of Insti¬ 
tutions, and other persons concerned, will lend 
their aid in making this Calendar as complete as 
possible. 

APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Saturday, Jan. 10, 2 p.m. Royal Horticultural Society (Pro- 

mcnrulr). 

3 p.m. London Ballad Concert, St. James’ 
Hall. 

3.45 p.m. Royal Botanic Society. 

Monday, Jan. 12, 1 p-m. Bale of Bare Liturgical Tracts at 

Puttick & Simj>sou*s. 

8 p.m. Monday Popular Concert: Santley 
and Von Billow. British Archi¬ 
tects. 

8.30 p.m. Geographical; Despatches from 
Mr. Forsyth ; Mr. Levi on Tura- 
guay: Mr. Hutchinson, &c. 

Tuesday, Jan. 13, 1 p.m. Sale of Engravings at Sotheby’s. 

„ Snip of Law Books at Hodgson’s. 
8 p.m. Royal Institution. First of five 
Lectures by Prof. Rutherford 
“ On Itespiration.” 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers ; Photographic ; 
Anthropological. 

8.30 p.m. Medical and Chimrgieal. 
Wednesday, Jan. 14, 1 p.m. Sale of Portraits and Raphael 
Prints at Sotheby’s. 

3 p.m. Royal Literary Fund. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts; Graphic; Archaeo¬ 
logical. 

First night of Guy Fa tries nt 
the Gaiety Theatre. 

Thursday, Jan. 15, 8 p.m. Royal Institution. First of Six 
Lectures by Prof. Duncan “ On 
Palaeontology.” 

4 p.m. London Institution. Concluding 

Lecture of Prof. Armstrong's 
“ Holiday Course.” 

6 p.m. Royal Society Club. 

7 p.m. Numismatic. 

8 p.m. Linncau ; Chemical; Society for 

the Encouragement of Fine Arts 
(Conversazione). 

8.30 pan. Royal; Antiqnnrics (Mr. Howarth 
on the historical deeds of St. 
Quentin). 

Fiuday, Jan. 16, 1 p.m. Sale of Canon Benson’s pictures at 

Sotheby’s. 

8 p.m. Royal Institution. Lecture by 
Prof. Tyndall “ On the Acoustic 
Transparency and Opacity of 
the Atmosphere.” 

8 . p.m. Philological. Mr. A. J. Ellis “ On 
the Physical Theory of Aspira¬ 
tion.” 


SCIENCE. 

The Logic of Hegel. Parti.: Of the Encyclo¬ 
paedia of the Philosophical Sciences. Trans¬ 
lated, with Prolegomena, by William Wal¬ 
lace, M.A. (Oxford: At the Clarendon 
Press, 1873.) 

This volume is the most considerable con¬ 
tribution to the knowledge of the later 
German philosophy that has appeared in 
this country, with the exception of the works 
of Dr. Hutchison Stirling. It consists of a 
translation of the first part of Hegel’s En- 
cyclopiidie, including the general introduc¬ 
tion and the outline of the Logic which im¬ 
mediately follows; and it is introduced by 
prolegomena in which a very able and, I 
think, successful attempt is made to put the 


reader in the right attitude of thought for 
understanding Hegel. The Introduction to 
the Encyclopddie is the nearest approach to 
a popular explanation of his position which 
Hegel ever made. In it he explains his rela¬ 
tion not only to Jacobi and Kant, but also to 
the previous stages or “ attitudes ” of thought 
through which Kant passed in his way to 
the Criticism of Pure Reason —namely, the 
metaphysics of Wolff (which he takes as the 
type of the metaphysics of the natural un¬ 
derstanding), and the Empiricism of Hume; 
and he prefaces this criticism of his prede¬ 
cessors with a short but luminous exposition 
of the relations of philosophical thought in 
the proper sense of the term to the inaccu¬ 
rate and semi-pictorial conceptions of the 
ordinary consciousness on the one hand as 
well as to science on the other. In his Pro¬ 
legomena Mr. Wallace has gone over the 
ground of this Introduction, and has added 
numerous illustrations and explanations, 
which bring the thought much closer to the 
English reader, and show its relation to the 
prevailing systems of philosophy in this 
country. Of this part of his work Mr. 
Wallace speaks very modestly. He has “no 
intention ” of expounding the Hegelian 
system, but “ merely seeks to remove certain 
obstacles, and render Hegel less tantalisingly 
hai-d to those who approach him for the first 
time.’’ He has done at least all he promises, 
and with his aid no tolerably prepared 
reader should find much difficulty in making 
his way through Hegel’s Introduction and 
understanding its bearing as a whole, even 
though a few phrases and allusions may still 
remain dark to him. Of the originality and 
clearness of his exposition wo could not 
refer to a better example than the eleventh 
chapter of the Prolegomena, headed “ From 
Sense to Thought.” Mr. Wallace has also, 
in the last chapters of his Prolegomena, given 
a short summary or running commentary on 
the Logic, which is so excellent, so far as it 
goes, that we could wish it had been fuller. 
Probably students may complain that he be¬ 
comes most meagre in his commentary just 
at the point where the difficulty of Hegel 
reaches its maximum. 

With regard to the translation, it is on 
the whole excellent. Great ingenuity is dis¬ 
played in finding terms in ordinary English 
to render the various philosophical terms 
for which there is no excellent equivalent to 
bo had. Some loss of precision is of course 
inevitable when such wordsas “ Vorstellung,” 
“Anschauung,” “ Setzen,” “Aufheben,” are 
translated in a dozen different ways to give 
the exact shade of meaning in each passage, 
but the translator might defend himself in 
most cases by Hegel’s words (Proleg. p. 14), 
that “ so long as a nation does not know a 
noble work in its own language it is still 
barbarian, and does not regard the work as 
its own.” In the translation of the Intro¬ 
duction considerably greater liberties are 
taken of paraphrasing and practically com¬ 
menting upon the original, than in the 
Logie. Probably Mr. Wallace considered 
that the paragraphs of the Logic were of 
the nature of exact formulae which must be 
given as literally as possible, but the result 
is sometimes rather to increase than to 
lessen the difficulty of the German. He has 
also deprived himself very often of the aid 

Diqiti; 


which Hegel borrows so freely from the 
printer, by accenting the words upon which 
the argument turns. In some places, this, 
coupled with the want of exact correspond¬ 
ence in the English rendering of the philo¬ 
sophical terms, obscures that antithetic 
structure of the sentences which so much 
helps us in understanding Hegel; but no 
one who has ever attempted to translate 
such an author will undervalue the measure 
of success which has been attained. After 
comparing a considerable part of the trans¬ 
lation with the original, I have nowhere 
been able to find any substantial inaccuracy 
in the rendering. 

The great difficulty in understanding Hegel 
in this country is that he does not fall under 
any of the received classifications of possible 
opinions. He is no believer in innate ideas 
or intuitions, and as little does he hold 
that the growth of knowledge is due to the 
association of ideas. Yet this alternative is 
constantly presented to ns as in itself an ex¬ 
haustive division of systems.* Either our 
ideas, metaphysical, moral and religions—all 
our ideas that go beyond the data of sense— 
are given immediately in intuition, or they 
are developed from given sensations by asso¬ 
ciation, or on principles derived from associa¬ 
tion. But this supposed alternative seems to 
involve the untoward result that the highest 
convictions of man on all subjects are either 
inexplicable or unjustifiable. Those who 
believe in innate ideas or intuitions are un¬ 
able to point out any criteria by which they 
may be distinguished from prejudices. As 
Mr. Mill says : “ Every inveterate belief or 
intense feeling of which the origin is not 
remembered, is unable to dispense with the 
obligation of justifying itself to reason, and 
is erected into its own evidence and justifi¬ 
cation.” Those who believe in the develop¬ 
ment of the ideas, e.g., of causality or of right 
and duty by means of association, if they ex¬ 
plain sufficiently how we come to have such 
ideas, by the very same process explain them 

* In speaking above of the twofold classification 
of philosophical theories usual in this country, I 
should have referred also to the view of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, who has discovered a via media , which in his 
opinion unites all that is true in the doctrine of Intui¬ 
tion, with all that is true iu the doctrine of Associa¬ 
tion. The Intuitionists are, according to him, right 
in saying that there are certain original beliefs or 
necessities of thought underlying all our knowledge. 
But those principles which to us arc intuitive and in¬ 
dependent of experience and the associations it creates, 
are really derived from the experience and associations 
of our ancestors. Our intellectual structure is the 
concentrated result of the experience of ages. Ulti¬ 
mately therefore all our mental necessities arc resolva¬ 
ble into arbitrary and empirical combinations of ideas, 
i.e. combinations not necessarily involved in the nature 
of the ideas combined, although we may be unable so 
to analyse our thoughts as to break the link of associa¬ 
tion. It seems to mo that in developing this theory 
Mr. Spencer reasons in a circle. He starts with the 
principle that there arc necessities of thought, and 
that such a necessity is the criterion of truth. Ho 
freely uses this criterion in the course of his investiga¬ 
tions, and finally, by the aid of it, he explains how the 
mind itself was constituted and developed, i.e. how his 
first principle and criterion was produced. Even if 
we allowed him to have been successful in explaining 
the process of psychological development, on which 
point much might lie said, all he would then have 
shown is how certain connections of thought, presup¬ 
posed to be necessary, become necessary to iho indivi¬ 
dual consciousness under certain conditions. And if 
this were all. the principle of Association could not be 
put forward as an ultimate explanation of Knowledge. 
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away. For, obviously, the connections of 
thought produced by association are arbitrary, 
not involved in the nature of the ideas asso¬ 
ciated, and therefore the explanation of them 
does not justify them, but is rather apt to 
destroy them. It is carious how clearly 
this was discerned by Mr. Mill in that 
period of dissatisfaction with his own philo¬ 
sophy which he has described so vividly in 
his Autobiography (p. 136). At a later time 
he thought he had escaped the force of this 
logic by what are really two inconsequences, 
—in Science, by holding that the truth of the 
principle of Causation is proved by an expe¬ 
rience which presupposes it; and in Morals, 
by holding that Happiness which is really the 
ultimate end of action, yet canonlybe attained 
by him who does not aim at it or practically 
recognise it as his end. In other words, 
we escape from the effects of our theoretic 
assumption that association is arbitrary by 
practically assuming it is not arbitrary. 

Now Hegel rejects both of these alter¬ 
natives. In opposition to the Tntuitionists 
he attempts to develop the truths of reason 
from each other and connect them with each 
other in a system, to show they have a filia¬ 
tion which is their proof; and in opposition 
to the school of Association he shows that 
this filiation and connection is not arbitrary, 
but involved in the nature of the ideas con¬ 
nected. Hegel does not seek either simply 
to justify, or simply to controvert, the or¬ 
dinary beliefs of man. He justifies them in 
so far as he shows that there is a logic under 
the succession of thoughts in the mind of 
the individual or the race, a logic hidden in 
the first instance under the appearance of ac¬ 
cident from those whose minds are ruled by 
it. On the other hand, he acknowledges that 
just because this logic is hidden from the 
ordinary consciousness of man the accidental 
results of association become mingled in it 
with the necessary sequences of reason, and 
therefore philosophy has to criticise and re¬ 
construct the intellectual life of man, and to 
separate the husks of prejudice and mis¬ 
conception from his beliefs and thoughts. 
Logic, as he understands it, nndertakes the 
first, the most simple and the most abstract 
part of this task. We may best understand 
its work if we ask how we gradually come 
to know and define the objects around us, 
how we gradually pass from opinion to 
science about them. We begin by the simple 
apprehension of something that is; our first 
judgment expresses simply that somethin", 
defined to us only by a simple sensation, is 
before us. We go on to separate it by this 
its quality from other objects, to determine 
it as having a certain quantity in comparison 
with them, to discern a relation between its 
quality and quantity whereby it has a 
definite measure that it cannot pass over. 
Then we begin to reflect on it, to contrast 
its transitory phenomena with the permanent 
reality or essence, to consider how its exist¬ 
ence manifests the essence, to conceive it 
as under a law, as the expression of a 
force, as the effect of a cause, and so on. 
In all this movement of thought Hegel 
discerned that we arc really transforming 
the immediate object as it is to the sensuous 
consciousness, by the successive application 
to it of categories that are continually 
increasing in complexity. Thus ordinary 
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opinion passes into Science as the forms of 
thought employed become more adequate to 
the ends of intelligence. Now Hegel asked 
the question whether this continuous pro¬ 
gress of the mind from simpler to more com¬ 
plex categories, from Being and Quality to 
Quantity and Measure, and from these 
again to Essence, Existence, Force and Ex¬ 
pression, Substance and Accident, Cause 
and Effect, Action and Beaction, &c., is a 
mere accidental process, or one that has 
an order and a necessary order; whether 
the changing categories and forms which 
thought uses at different stages of its pro¬ 
gress to complete science are to be treated as 
so many isolated facts, or whether they are 
all related together, and evolved from each 
other, and in their completeness show the 
very constitution of the mind that uses them. 
Whether they are so related in themselves, 
we shall best, he thinks, be able to discover 
if we drop out the matter of experience and 
consider the succession of categories by it¬ 
self. We shall then see whether there is 
any law of filiation in the categories from 
each other, a law given along with the cate¬ 
gories themselves, and apart from which 
their real meaning cannot be understood. 
If we can discover such a law, we shall be 
able to trace the normal movement of thought 
from its first apprehension of objects to its 
complete exhaustion of them, and to separate 
that normal movement from the dross of 
accident and individual association which 
mingles with it in the ordinary growth of 
individual Experience. This is the thought 
that inspires the Logic of Hegel. Hence 
he tells us that Philosophy takes up and 
explains the categories of ordinary reflection, 
the categories used by common sense and 
the sciences. In two points only does it 
differ from such reflection. In the first 
place, it traces the connection between the 
elements which reflection leaves isolated and 
unconnected ; in the second place, “ it intro¬ 
duces new categories and gives them an 
authoritative place in the sciences ” (Iutrod. 

§ 9). Apart from philosophy the mind 
only accomplishes the first two stages of in¬ 
tellectual life,—the stage of simple perception 
or apprehension of objects as qualitative and 
quantitative, and the stage of reflection in 
which is discerned the relativity of objects 
in themselves and to each other; but when 
philosophy enables us to understand these 
two stages in their relation and connection, 
it by that very fact enables us also to see that 
there is a third stage of thought, in which 
we comprehend objects and the world as a 
whole in the unity of their differences,—the 
stage of the Notion, or as Mr. Wallace ety¬ 
mologically translates it, the stage of “ grasp 
of thought” {Be griff = comprehension). This 
return into unity out of the differences dis¬ 
covered by science (which “ murders to dis¬ 
sect”), is the peculiar work of philosophy, 
and in that work it is guided by a special 
set of categories iu the use of which it com¬ 
pletes the work of Science and dissolves the 
externality of things into their unity with 
thought. So far the Logic. It is a further 
question, which however takes us beyond 
the strict limits of Logic, whether the cate¬ 
gories so evolved have merely to be exter¬ 
nally applied to the matter of outward and 
inward experience. The Hegelian system 


has sometimes been supposed merely to 
supply us with a more complete and subtly 
arranged collection of abstract points of 
view for the analysis and estimate of ex¬ 
perience. But if so, the categories of the 
notion would have no real applicability to an 
experience to which they were merely exter¬ 
nally related. If Hegel has proved that 
there are categories of the notion, he has at 
the same time proved that there cannot be a 
dualism or absolute division between the 
form and matter of thought. 

Edward Caird. 


DR. SCHLIEMANN 8 BOOK ON TROT. 

Trojan Antiquities ; Report of Excavations in 
Troy. [Trojanische Alterthiimer, Bericht 
iib. die Ausgrabungen in Troja .] 

Atlas to the Same, containing218Phoiographic 
Plates, with explanatory Text. [Photogra- 
phisclie Abbildungen za den Bericlit.'] By 
Heinrich Schliemann. (Leipzig: Brock- 
haus.) 

The discoveries of Dr. Schliemann at Troy 
have hardly met, as yet, with that recogni¬ 
tion which they deserve. Without entering 
into any question as to the exact date or 
origin of the monuments which it has been 
his good fortune to bring to light, the fact 
remains that a most perfect collection of an¬ 
tiquities has been disinterred, which, from 
the locality in which it was found, may throw 
some light on Troy and its legendary cycle, 
and which, even if it should prove to be 
something very different from the “ treasure 
of Priam,” would always retain its place by 
the side of the most valuable treasures res¬ 
cued during our century from the soil of 
Greece, Egypt, or Nineveh. It is quito true 
that their mere value in gold and silver does 
not raise the historical importance of these 
Trojan antiquities, but neither should it 
excite the envy of less fortunate explorers. 
If every vessel that is of pure gold and silver 
were made of copper or bronze, the whole col¬ 
lection would still have exactly the same ar¬ 
chaeological value; the problem that has to be 
solved would lose nothing of its interest, 
and Dr. Schliemann would still deserve the 
thanks of all archaeologists for his persevering 
labours in the neighbourhood of Troy. 

It was in the beginning of July of last 
year that Dr. Schliemann, while digging at 
a depth of metres along the wak which 
runs in a north-westerly direction from the 
Sksean gate, discovered, close to what he 
calls the house of Priam, a curious flat 
copper shield (see Augsburger AUgemeine 
Zeitung, Aug. 5). It was covered by a 
thick and firm layer of red ashes and calcined 
fragments, about 1£ to If metres in depth, 
on which runs a wall, 6 metres high, and 1 
metre 80 centim. wide. That wall consists 
of large stones and earth, and is referred by 
Dr. Schliemann to the time immediately 
succeeding the destruction of Ilion. It is 
covered by about 1 metre of surface soil. 
The shield (Slaro c 6p<f>a\otih)c or Affwic 
6p<f>a\6c<raa) had the shape of a large tray, 
with a knob (bfifaXos), 6 centim. high, and 
11 centim. in diameter in the centre ; and a 
furrow (aSXaJ) 1 centim. in depth, and 18 
centim. in diameter round it. It is 49 
centim. in diameter, and surrounded by a 
rim 4 centim. high. 
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Close to this shield a copper kettle was 
found, with two horizontal handles, a 
42 centim. in diameter, and 14 centim. in 
height, the flat bottom measuring 20 centim. 
in diameter. 

The third object found was a copper plate, 

1 centim. thick, 10 centim. broad, and 44 
centim. long, with a rim 2 millim. high. At 
one end of it there are two wheels on an 
axle, which, however, do not move. Fas¬ 
tened to this plate, as it would seem by 
the effect of heat, was a silver vase, 12 
centim. high and 12 centim. wide. 

Then followed a copper vase; 14 centim. 
high, and 11 centim. in diameter. 

The next find was a globe-shaped bottle, 
15 centim. high, 14 centim. in diameter, 
weighing 403 grammes, the whole of pure 
gold, with an unfinished zigzag ornamenta¬ 
tion. 

Next came a goblet, again of pure gold, 

9 centim. in height, 7| centim. in breadth, 
weighing 226 grammes. 

Then followed another goblet, 9 centim. 
high, 18J centim. long, 18 j centim. broad, 
weighing exactly 600 grammes, all of pure 
gold. This had the shape of a ship, with 
two large handles. On each side there is a 
mouth for drinking, one small, the other 
large,atrue ctirac npfuvirtXAot', as Dr. Schlie- 
mann imagines, the smaller mouth intended 
for the host, the larger for the guest. The 
vessel has a small stand, 3i centim. long, 

2 centim. broad, and only 2 millim. high. 
What is most important is that this vessel 
is of cast, not of wrought gold, while the 
other vessels are worked with the hammer. 

The treasure contains another smaller 
goblet, 70 grammes in weight, 8 centim. 
high, 6 £ centim. broad, the gold being mixed 
with 25 per cent, of silver. It has a stand 
2 centim. high and 2 | centim. broad, but 
so contrived that the goblet could not have 
stood on it, but would have had to be re¬ 
versed. 

A similar mixture of gold and silver 
occurs in six large blades, wrought by the 
hammer, one rounded at the end, the other 
in the shape of a half-moon. Two of them 
weigh 184 grammes each, two others 173, 
the two smallest 171 grammes each. They 
vary in length from 17 to 21 centim. 

Next follow three large silver vases, the 
largest 21 centim. in height, 20 centim. in 
diameter, with a handle 14 centim. long and 
9 centim. broad ; the second, 17^ centim. in 
height, 15 centim. in diameter, with frag¬ 
ments of another silver vase adhering to it. 
The third is 18 centim. in height, and 15£ 
centim. in diameter, its base being covered 
with molten copper. All three vases are 
rounded at the bottom, and could not have 
stood on a table. 

Besides these, there is another silver 
goblet, 85 centim. high, and 10 centim. in 
diameter at its mouth. 

TheJ next is a silver dish, 14 centim. in 
diameter, and two small silver vases, the 
workmanship of which Dr. Schliemann calls 
magnificent ( [hcrrlich ) The larger one has 
on each side two small tubes for strings to 
pass through. With its hat-shaped cover it 
reaches a height of 20 centim. The smaller 
one, with but one tube on each side, is 17 
centim. high, and 8 centim. wide. 

Then follow 13 lances of copper, mea- , 


soring 17£, 21, 21£, 23, and 32 centim. 
in length respectively, and reaching, where 
they are largest, a breadth of 4 to 6 centim. 
On one side they have a hole, and in some 
cases the nail is still there with which the 
lance had been fastened to a wooden handle. 

After these we have 14 axes, according to 
Dr. Schliemann, battle-axes, from 16 to 31 
centim. in length, 1 | to 2 centim. in thick¬ 
ness, and 3 to 7^ centim. in breadth. The 
largest weighs about 1365 grammes. 

Next come seven large double-edged dag¬ 
gers of copper, with bent handles, 5 to 7 
centim. long, evidently iutended to be in¬ 
serted into wooden handles. The largest is 
27 centim. long, reaching to 5£ centim. in 
breadth. Some of these daggers are much 
injured. 

There is one knife with a single edge; 
it is 15£ centim. long. There are besides 
fragments of swords and similar imple¬ 
ments of war. 

All these objects were originally placed, 
as Dr. Schliemann supposes, in a wooden box, 
which was destroyed by the conflagration. 
In confirmation of this Dr. Schliemann ap¬ 
peals to a large key, made of copper, exactly 
like our own modern keys of a safety-box, 
which was found with the treasure. It was 10i 
centim. long, with a bolt 5 centim. in length 
and breadth. As not very far from the spot 
where all this lay together, a helmet -was 
found and another silver vase and a goblet, 
Dr. Schliemann conjectured that the helmet 
may have belonged to the person who depo¬ 
sited the box, and who was himself overtaken 
by the conflagration or the fall of the royal 
palace, though no hint is thrown out how 
he happened to be in possession of the silver 
vase and goblet, which he ought to have 
left with the rest of the treasure. 

But this is not all. In examining the 
largest silver vase, Dr. Schliemann disco¬ 
vered in it two magnificent golden head¬ 
dresses, a head-band, four splendid and 
highly artistic ear-rings of gold ; besides 
fifty-six golden ear-riDgs, thousands of small 
rings, dice, buttons, six golden bracelets, 
and the two small golden goblets mentioned 
before. 

One of the head-dresses is 51 centim. in 
length, consisting of a golden chain, on each 
side of which hang eight chains, 39 centim. 
long, covered with small golden leaves, and 
ending each in an owl-headed idol, 3 j centim. 
long. Between these chains there hang 74 
smaller chains, 10 centim. long, likewise 
covered with leaves, and ending each in a 
larger leaf. The whole is of gold, and gives 
the idea of advanced workmanship. 

The second head-dress is 55 centim. long 
and 12 millim. broad; on each side there 
are seven chains, each covered with leaves, 
and ending again in owl-headed idols, each 
25 millim. in length. The length of each 
chain with the idol is 26 centim. It is said 
that these idols have almost a human shape, 
but that the owl’s head with two large eyes is 
unmistakeable. Between these chains, which 
were meant to cover the temples, bang 47 
smaller chains, each covered with leaves, and 
with the same idols at the end. The same 
idols occur also in the ear-rings. 

The head-band is 46 centim. long, and 1 
centim. broad. It has three holes on each 
side, and is rudely ornamented. The ear- 
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rings are said to have no similarity with 
Greek, Roman, Egyptian, or Assyrian ear¬ 
rings. Their ornamentation consists of 
leaves, serpents, buttons, Ac. 

Add to all this, thousands of small objects, 
such as rings, small stars, gold beads, prisms, 
leaflets, sticks, buttons with rings to fasten 
them, sleeve-links, Ac., and we may well 
make allowance for Dr. Schliemann’s raptures 
in describing his treasure. 

After this first find had been secured, Dr. 
Schliemann went on removing the upperwall, 
and clearing some rooms of what he calls 
the royal house. He there discovered a piece 
of red slate, possibly a hone, which promised 
to be the greatest treasure of all, for it con¬ 
tained an inscription. He also found there 
some terra-cotta vessels, and on the Trojan wall 
itself three more silver vessels, of which two 
are broken, but may be restored. 

If Dr. Schliemann had been satisfied with 
placing this treasure before the world, with¬ 
out saying anything about it, he would have 
earned nothing but gratitude. As he has 
ventured, however, on certain theories, and 
as, more particularly, he has at once assigned 
this treasure to Priamos and Hekabe, thus 
drawing these mythic personages and the 
Trojan war into the domain of authenticated 
history, it could not be otherwise but that 
he roused at once both opposition and in¬ 
credulity. It is well known that even 
the site of Ilion is a sharply contested 
point among ancient and modern archaeolo¬ 
gists. Dr. Schliemann’s arguments in favour 
of his own site at Hissarlik wove stated 
by him in the Aujsburg Gazette (September 
26). Wherever there has been an old town, 
he writes, our excavations always yield us 
potsherds, nothing being so indestructible as 
baked clay. No town can be older than the 
oldest, nor more recent than the most recent 
potsherds found in its ruins. At Bunarbashi, 
on the Balidagh, where Welcker and other 
scholars suppose Ilion to have stood, excava¬ 
tions have never yielded any potsherds of a 
higher date than the sixth century b.C. Sir 
John Lubbock, who had the so-called tomb of 
Hektor on the Balidagh excavated, found no 
terra-cotta there older than the third century. 
Bunarbashi, therefore, cannot be the site of 
Ilion, but is the site of Gergis, as proved by 
an inscription found there. The lateAustrian 
Consul,Von Hahn, who likewise explored that 
territory, stated that in spite of careful search 
on the northern side of the Balidagh, be¬ 
tween the Akropolis (of Gergis) and the 
springs of Bunarbashi, not one single sign 
was detected there of a former settlement, no 
potsherds or fragments of bricks—the never- 
absent witnesses of ancient towns—no stone, 
no quarry, no artificial level ; nothing but 
the natural soil, never touched before by the 
hand of man. The hills of Chiblak, too, 
where Clarke and Barker Webb placed the 
ancient Ilion, and the high ground near 
Atzik-koi, where Ulrichs thought he had 
discovered Trojan ruins, have been carefully 
examined, without yielding any evidence 
whatever of human life and workmanship. 
The village of the Ilians (T\u'a»>< xwpi/), 
where Strabo, following the theory of 
Demetrios of Skepsis, placed Troy, was 
thoroughly ransacked, but produced nothing 
beyond potsherds of tho first century B.c. 
The place, on the contrary, where Dr. Schlie- 
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Dim looked for the rains of Hion, and 
where he found his wonderful treasure, 
swarms with the vestiges of former lifo. 

If it be asked, why the treasures found in 
that place should he ascribed to Priamos, 
Dr. Schliemann’s chief argument is, that he 
finds everywhere images in marble, slate, 
bone, ivory, and gold, of an owl-beaded 
deity; that the same owl-headed deity occurs 
on vases and goblets, and that this can be 
no other but the Athene of Ilion, the patron- 
goddess of Troy; in fact, the Homeric 6 th 
yXoKixtc 'Adtjvri. This argument will hardly 
carry conviction. Whatever yXavKunnc may 
mean, it cannot mean owl-headed, unless we 
suppose that Here/3o<Swic was represented as a 
cow-headed monster. Though we may be sur- 
prisedatHomer assigning Athene as a patron- 
goddess to Ilion, so much, I suppose, is cer¬ 
tain, that when the poet (II. vi. 311) said, 
htivivi U IlaXAdc 'Athjvq, he did not mean 
that the idol of the goddess shook its owl’s 
head in token of its non-acceptance of the 
prayers and offerings of the Trojan matrons, 
assembled in the temple of Pallas Athene. 
Whatever goddess maybe assigned to the Tro¬ 
jans in the Homeric poems, the real deities 
of that country were not Zeus or Athene, hut 
the Kabeiroi, the Idaean Daktyloi, and the 
Mother of the Gods. Those who dig in the 
rains of Troy will never find there remnants 
of the life which the mythology of the 
Greeks and the poetry of Homer transferred 
to that spot, but remnants of pre-Hellenic 
and half-Asiatic culture, among which even 
an owl-headed deity would not be too in¬ 
congruous. To look for the treasure of the 
Homeric Priamos at Hissarlik would he like 
looking for the treasure of the Nibelunge at 
Worms, or for the bracelet of Helle in the 
Dardanelles. The only intelligible explana¬ 
tion would be this. If an owl-headed deity 
was once worshipped at Troy, this very fact 
may accountfor the otherwise most anomalous 
proceeding on the part of Homer in venturing 
to assign to the barbarous, or at least non- 
Hellenic Trojans, Athene as their tutelary 
deity, at the time when the myth of Helen 
and Paris and Achilles was localised at Troy. 

Unfortunately the inscriptions found by 
Dr. Schliemann, which might have been 
expected to fix once for all the date of his 
treasure, are most disappointing. One in¬ 
scription on a terra-cotta vase is no. inscrip¬ 
tion at all, but rude ornamentation, consisting 
of simple crosses, and crosses surrounded 
by a line, the former reminding one at first 
of a Phoenician f, the other of a th. An¬ 
other inscription, consisting of six or seven 
letters, arranged in a circle, contains cer¬ 
tainly Semitic letters, hut they belong to no 
definite series: some of them appear in a 
comparatively modern form, and the whole 
inscription requires careful verification. The 
most important inscription is that found on 
a hone or a piece of red slate in the Royal 
Palace, close to the Sksean gate. Here we 
discover among the eight or ten signs of 
which the inscription consists some decidedly 
Phoenician letters in their earliest form. But 
nowhere wero Phoenician letters ever ar¬ 
ranged as they are in this inscription; and 
as the migrations of the Phoenician alphabet 
ate matter of history, great care will be 
required before allowing to this inscription 
a really historical value. 


There is one other inscription which occurs 
on a seal, found seven metres below the 
surface. This one feels strongly tempted to 
read 'IXtov or FiXiov, if only there was any 
precedent for the arrangement of the letters, 
and particularly for the horizontal position 
of the Van. 

If, without having seen the actual trea¬ 
sures which Hr. Schliemann has safely 
conveyed to Athens (his Trojan collection 
is said to consist of more than 20,000 
articles), one may venture to express an 
opinion of their real character, they would 
seem to belong to that large class of pre¬ 
historic antiquities which has of late 
attracted so much attention. With the 
exception of two or three, most of the works 
of art seem to be of rude workmanship, and 
not such as Homer describes when he in¬ 
dulges in descriptions of armour or goblets 
or ornaments. If the head-dress which Dr. 
Schliemann calls a Kpi)hprov had been worn 
by Hekabe or Helen, would not Homer have 
described it, instead of speaking of the 
Kpi'itijiva as simplo veils tied round the 
head ? Dr. Schliemann says himself: “ Pre¬ 
historic times begin in Ilium just below the 
ruins of the Greek colony, at an average 
depth of two metres, and from that depth 
down to the virgin rock, fourteen to sixteen 
metres deep, the soil is full of rough stone 
implements and splendidly polished axes, to¬ 
gether with implements and weapons of pure 
copper, sometimes silver ornaments, rarely 
ornaments of gold.” He distinguishes four 
pre-historic nations preceding the historic 
period, which at' Troy begins with the 
Greek colony established there not later 
than 600 B.c. The first, two to seven metres 
in depth, seems to have had frame-houses ; 
the second, four to seven metres in depth, 
had buildings of small stones, joined with 
clay; the third, seven to ten metres in depth, 
lived in houses of dried brick; the fourth, ten 
to fourteen metres in depth, built houses of 
huge stones. The idols with the owl’s head 
or the helmeted owl’s head are found in all 
the four strata. The destruction of the city, 
if city it can be called—for it does not seem 
to have been larger than Trafalgar Square— 
took place during the second period ; but 
why that period should be considered coin¬ 
cident with the events related in the Homeric 
period, has never been shown. If there is 
on the spot where the Greeks supposed Troy 
to have stood, evidence of a great catast rophe, 
of the destruction of an ancient fortress, and 
the conflagration of a royal palace, this may 
explain to us how the Greek bards came to 
localise there their ancient legends of the 
war about Helen, and the destruction of the 
castle in which she was kept by Paris. No one 
in his senses has ever supposed that these 
were truly historical events, although it was 
imagined that, after removing from the Iliad 
all that was clearly mythological, there 
would still remain the historical founda¬ 
tion of some war or other canned on for 
some reason or other by Greek tribes against 
the inhabitants of Troy. It is true that 
it would be impossible to prove that there 
never was a raid of Greeks into Troy; 
but if history is to he distilled out of 
mythology by simply leaving out what is 
impossible, we might with equal right claim 
the destruction of the palace of Attila by the 


Burgundians, or the conqnest of Jerusalem 
by Charlemagne, as historical events. The 
fact is that if we take away from the Iliad 
all the miraculous and impossible elements, 
the whole poem collapses and vanishes. 
Helen is purely mythological: she is the 
daughter of Zeus (though not yet a swan) 
and Leda; she is the sister of Kastor and 
Polydeukes. She was carried off, not only 
by Paris, but by Theseus also, although the 
mother of Theseus, ^Hthra, was one of the 
companions of Helen, when she went to see 
the tight between Paris and Menelaos. She 
was even represented as the wife of Achilles. 
All this is intelligible as mythology, but 
discloses not one atom of historic reality. 
Paris—who, like many mythological heroes, 
had been exposed as a child and rescued by 
shepherds—is what he is and does what he does 
only becausehehasactedasjudge of thebeauty 
of three goddesses, one of whom allowed him 
to carry off Helen. Achilles is the son of a 
goddess, and but for his mother Thetis the 
whole Iliad would be impossible, for it was 
she who obtained from Zeus the promise to 
avenge her son and to grant victory to the 
Trojans. Let anyone read the Iliad, and try 
to suppress all those deeper motives; let him 
remove the constant interference of the 
gods and the goddesses on both sides, on the 
Trojan side as well as on the Greek, and 
the whole Iliad becomes impossible. The 
locality of the war, as described by the poet, 
may have some amount of reality, hut that 
is perfectly compatible with the mytho¬ 
logical character of the war itself, and the 
ruins of an old fortress, as laid bare by Dr. 
Schliemann, would fully justify the ancient 
poets in transferring their version of the old 
struggle for the conquest of Helen to that 
very spot. But if this be so, it will be seen 
that to expect to find the Jettoc aptpiwntWov 
of Priam among the ruins of Hissarlik is not 
less sanguine than to look there for the 
Ct7rac apKpiKvireWov which Hephaistos pre¬ 
sented to Here and the other gods. The 
diggings at Troy will no more yield the 
treasures once possessed by the Homeric 
heroes, than the armour of Uter Pendragon 
will ever be brought to light from the ruins 
of Tintagel, or the imperial crown of Fried¬ 
rich Barbarossa from the caves of the Kyff- 
hiiuser. Max Muller. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mr. Darwin is engaged in the preparation of a 
revised and extended edition of the Descent of 
Man. 

In his address to the Sheffield Naturalists’ Club 
on Monday, the 6th inst., Mr. II. B. Sorby, the 
president, described some of the results to which 
he had been recently led by applying physical 
methods to the study of the evolution of plants. 
He had studied the changes that occurred in the 
colouring matters in leaves and flowers during 
their development from a rudimentary to a perfect 
state, and the connection between them and the 
action of light, and had found that there was ap¬ 
parently a most remarkable correlation. When 
more and more developed under the influence of 
light, coloured compounds were formed which wero 
more and more easily decomposed by the action of 
light and air when they were no longer parts of 
living plants, but dissolved out from them. There 
was thus apparently some condition iu living 
- plants which actually reversed these reactions. 
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He had also found that in the more rudimentary 
state of the leaves of the highest classes the 
colouring-matters corresponded -with those found in 
lower classes, and in the case of the petals of 
flowers their more rudimentary condition often 
corresponded with some other variety, which thus 
appeared as if due to a naturally arrested develop¬ 
ment of a particular kind. This principle would 
perhaps serve to explain the greater prevalence of 
flowers of particular colours in tropical or colder 
regions and at different elevations. Now, since 
the effect of the various rays of light was dif¬ 
ferent, it became a question of much interest to 
decide whether an alteration in the character of 
the light of the sun would produce a somewhat 
different effect in the case of other classes of 
plants in which the fundamental colouring-matters 
differed; for example, whether light, with a rela¬ 
tively greater amount of the blue rays, might not 
be relatively more favourable to the cryptogamia 
than to the flowering plants. So far this was a 
mere theoretical deduction ; but, if proved to be 
true by experiment, it might, at all events, assist 
in explaining the difference in the character of the 
vegetation of our globe at an earlier epoch, when 
perhaps our sun was in a somewhat different phy¬ 
sical state, and the light more similar to that of 
Sirius and other stars of the highest -aud bluer 
type. 

Dr. Vogel has communicated to the Astrono- 
tnische Kachrichten the results of his spectroscopic 
observations at Bothkamp on the motion of stars 
in the line of sight. The proper motions of stars 
in the transverse direc'ion have been determined 
in a very large number of instances with con¬ 
siderable accuracy ; but until the application of the 
spectroscope to this enquiry by Dr. Huggins, it was 
impossible to say whether a particular star was 
moving to or from the spectator, though a general 
drift had been recognised. The principle on which 
this investigation depends is, that the “ pitch ” of 
the wave of light (to borrow a musical term) is 
altered by the motion of the luminous body to or 
from the spectator; and the observation, which is 
an extremely difficult one, consists in determining 
how much a rav of known pitch is displaced in 
the spectrum, where rays are arranged according 
to their pitch (or colour). 

In the bright star Vega, Dr. Vogel finds a 
motion towards the earth of fifty-two miles a 
second; whilst another star, n Aquilte, would 
appear to be moving at the rate of forty-eight 
miles a second, also towards the earth. It is 
highly satisfactory to find the results which Dr. 
Huggins obtained some years ago thus fullv con¬ 
firmed, and the agreement is really remarkable, 
considering the delicate nature of the enquire. 

Dr. Vogel has also applied the same method to 
the great nebula of Orion, but with doubtful re¬ 
sults, though he considers a slight motion of about 
fifteen miles a second from the sun to be probable ; 
we prefer, however, with Dr. Huggins (who has 
devoted much time to this very nebula) to regard 
the question as still open. Owing to the vague 
contour of such bodies, which are apparently 
nothing but floating masses of very rare nitrogen 
gas, it is highly improbable that any change of 
position would be detected for some centuries to 
come, so that the spectroscope affords us the only 
means of determining their motion. 

We learn from a letter of Dr. B. A. Gould to 
the editor of the American Journal of Science, 
that the important survey of the Southern heavens 
in continuation of Argelander's Zones, which has 
been undertaken by the Argentine Government 
and placed under Dr. Gould’s superintendence, is 
nearly completed; 50,000 stars having been 
already observed out of an estimated total of 
05,000 : but, alas ! the most laborious part of this 
spirited undertaking still remains to be accom¬ 
plished, as none of the heavy computations neces¬ 
sary for the formation of a catalogue have oven 
been commenced. 

Those who are anxious to see our Universities 


take a more prominent position in science than 
they do at present, will be glad to hear that a 
large sum of money has been devoted by the 
University of Oxford to the establishment of an 
Observatory for Astronomical Physics, where the 
Savilian Professor will have an opportunity of 
making good use of the splendid instruments pre¬ 
sented by Mr. De La Rue. Besides these, there will 
be, as appears from the account given by Professor 
Pritchard to the Royal Astronomical Society, a 
fine refractor of twelve inches’ aperture provided 
with a powerful spectroscope, so that we may hope 
for a most valuable series of spectroscopic and 
photographic observations from this University, 
and, what is perhaps even more needed, the for¬ 
mation of a scientific school, in which sound 
training and original research will go hand in 
hand. 

A standing reproach to gravitational As¬ 
tronomy has at length been removed by the pub¬ 
lication of Professor Newcomb’s Tables of Uranus. 
The planet Uranus has a special interest arising 
from the fact, that the anomalies of its motion 
led Adams and Levemer to the discovery of 
a new planet, Neptune; and it is satisfactory to 
have these anomalies fully accounted for by this 
elaborate discussion of the large mass of observa¬ 
tions accumulated since the last century. We 
shall probably have to wait for the lapse of some 
hundreds of years before finally deciding on the 
degree of accuracy of these tables. 

Tite latest contribution to the theory of the 
moon’s motion, bv the Astronomer Royal, is 
calculated to disturb the satisfaction expressed on 
the appearance of Hansen's Lunar Tables. It ap¬ 
pears that after rejecting an irregularity of long 
period, which Delaunay and Newcomb agree in 
showing to be inappreciable, such large outstanding 
errors are left ns cannot be referred with any 
degree of plausibility to mere roughness of the 
observations used, and Sir G. B. Airy is therefore 
forced to the conclusion that there is Btill some 
serious defect in the Lunar theory. Evidently 
the moon was placed in the heavens as a thorn in 
the side of mathematicians. 

Dr. Nyr£n has discussed various observations 
of the elevation of the pole at Pulkowa, with a 
view to determining whether a movement of the 
pole on the surface of the earth in a period of ten 
months, which is theoretically possible, actually 
exists. From his investigation, it would appear 
that the pole of the earth moves on the earth’s 
surface in a circle of about twelve feet diameter, 
but the determination of such a minute quantity 
is beset with so many difficulties, that all we can 
conclude with certainty is, that the movement, if 
there be any, is excessively small, and may safely 
be neglected even by astronomers. 

In the Annates de Physique, M. Peaucellier 
gives an account of his mechanism for the exact 
conversion of circular into rectilinear motion, 
called by Dr. Sylvester the “ Peaucellier cell.” A 
very slight modification of the apparatus solves a 

f >ractical problem of great importance, whose so- 
ution has been long desired; namely, the con¬ 
struction of an arc of a large circle whose centre 
is at an inconvenient distance from the place of 
operation. Professor Tchebichef suggested what 
he believed to be an approximate solution of this; 
the bending of a uniform rod of length equal to 
the required arc, so that its extremities are in the 
direction of the tangents to the arc. It has been 
shown bv Dr. Klein that this solution is exact if 
the rod is exactly uniform. The Peaucellier cell 
also solves the problem exactly, but in a manner 
far more easy of practical application. In the 
hands of Dr. Sylvester, it has become the starting- 
point for a series of investigations of the highest 
importance both in mechanism and in pure mathe¬ 
matics. 

An extension of Peaucellier’s theorem to three 
dimensions supplies a means of making a point 
move accurately in a plane by means of a universal 
joint. If the mechanical connections can be so 


made as to enable this construction to be actually 
used as a planing machine, it will supply a simple 
solution of a problem in mechanism, whose approxi¬ 
mate conquest has already made an era in the 
accuracy of iron and steel work. By a combina¬ 
tion of two cells, Dr. Sylvester describes conic 
sections; a combination of three solves the famous 
old questions of the multiplication of tile cube 
and the trisection of an angle. Further combina¬ 
tions make it possible to describe all curves up to 
the ninth species (having nine less than the maxi¬ 
mum number of nodes). Finally, as all roads 
lead to Rome, this investigation lands us ulti¬ 
mately in the general theory of the functional 
relation of quantities, supplying an extension of 
Abel’s classification of algebraic irrationals. Dr. 
Sylvester will give an account of his discoveries 
at the Royal Institution on the evening of Friday, 
January 23. 


In a review in the Gardeners’ Chronicle of De 
Candolle’s Prodromus, which was commenced by 
the elder De Candolle forty-one years ago, and after 
having been extended to seventeen volumes has 
now been brought to an untimelv end by his son, 
Dr. Hooker thus appraises the different contribu¬ 
tions to this gigantic work:— 

“ The great inequality in the value of the matter 
contained in the Prodromus renders any attempt to 
draw general conclusions with respect to it very un¬ 
safe. Thus omitting the three Do Candolle’s me¬ 
moirs, aud selecting the largest families of the prin¬ 
cipal other contributors, we may take as instances of 
excellent and conscientious work, involving visits to 
the principal European herbaria, the monographs 
alore mentioned—of Bentham and of Muller nnd 
Meissner’s Proleaecae, and as examples of execrably 
bad work the Solanaeeae of Dunal, aud the Convolvula- 
ceie of Choisy—between these extremes are examples 
belonging to every intermediate grado of good nnd 
bad work, amongst which it would be invidious to 
particularise.” 

The same periodical states that the Society 
of Arte has organised a standing committee for 
the purpose of bringing under parliamentary re¬ 
sponsibility the National Museums aud Galleries, 
so as to extend their benefits to local museums, 
nnd to make them bear on public education. The 
following are the several objects in view for effect¬ 
ing this purpose 

“ All museums or galleries subsidised by Parlia¬ 
ment to bo made conducive to the advancement of 
education and technical instruction to the fullest ex¬ 
tent, and to bo made to extend their advantages to 
the promotion of original investigations and works in 
science and art. 

“To extend the benefits of national museums and 
galleries to local museums of science nnd art which 
may desire to lie in connection, and to assist them 
with loans of objects. 

“To induce Parliament to grant sufficient funds to 
enable such objects to be systematically collected, 
especially in view of making such loans. 

“For carrying out these objects most efficiently, to 
cause all national museums and galleries to be placed 
under the authority of a Minister of the Crown, being 
a member of the Cabinet, with direct responsibility to 
Parliament; thereby rendering unnecessary, for tho 
purpose of executive administration, all unpaid and 
irresponsible trustees, except those who are trustees 
under Inquests or deeds, who might continue to have 
the full powers of their trusts, hut should not be 
charged with the expenditure of parliamentary votes. 

“To enter into correspondence with all existiug 
local museums and the numerous schools of science 
and art, including music, now formed throughout the 
United Kingdom, and to publish suggestions for the 
establishment of local museums. 

“Also, to cause the Public Libraries and Museums 
Act (18 & 19 \ ict. e. lxx.) to be enlarged, iu order to 
give local authorities increased powers of acting.” 

Wk take from the same well-informed source 
the following abstract of the second paper sent to 
the Admiralty by Mr. Moseley, the first naturalist 
of the C’hallenyer. It described the vegetation of 
Bermuda and the surrounding sea, and wss read 
before the last meeting of the Linnean Society. 
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'‘About 100 species of flowering plants were 
gathered on the island, but of these not more than 
100 were certainly native. Those of West Indian 
origin were probably brought, as G rise bach had 
suggested, by the Gulf Stream or by cyclones, 
there being no winds blowing directly from the 
American coast which would be likely to carry 
seeds, which might, however, be conveyed from 
the continent by migratory birds. A note by 
Professor Thiselton Dyer, appended to the paper, 
stated that 162 species sent over by Mr. Moseley 
had been determined at the Kew Herbarium, of 
which 71 belong to the Old World, while two, 
an Erythnea and a Spiranthes, were plants hitherto 
unknown as confined to single localities in the 
United States.” 

Professor Agassiz said to a friend, only the 
evening before he was stricken down, in reply to 
that friend’s admonition that he ought not to work 
so hard: “ Give me four years more, and I shall 
have so far accomplished the task which I have 
set myself to do, that I shall be willing to leave 
it.”— The Index, Boston, December 25. 

The Emperor of Brazil has appointed Dr. Win. 
Huggins, F.R.S., a Commander of the Order of the 
Hose. The appointment was made some months 
since, but the notification of it has been acci¬ 
dentally delayed. 

Land and Water reports the following arrivals 
at Jamrach's:— 

1 pair Harnessed Antelopes (Tragelaphus scriptus). 
Two Bonnet Monkeys (Maeacus rndiatus). 

One Lapouda Monkey (Maeacus nemcstrinus). 

Three Arabian Baboons (Cynocepknhis hamadrius). 
One pair Plantain Squirrels (Seiurus plantani). 

One Sumatran Porcupine (Hystrix longicauda). 

One Pair Hoffmann’s Sloths (Cholopas Hoffnmnnii). 
Two C*xk Beeves’ Pheasants (Phasianus Recvcsii). 
Ten Ruddy Sheldrakes (Tadoma rutila), from 
Africa. 

F"ur Ruddy Sheldrakes (Tadoma rutila), from 
India. 

One Goliath Heron (Ardea Goliath). 

One Grey Pelican (Pelioanus lacteus). 

One Pair Hanging Parakeets (Lnriculus Sclateri). 
One Mealy Amazon (Clirysotis farinosa). 

One pair New Parakeets (India). 

Twenty-eight Grey Parrots (Psittacus erithneus). 
Four small C-ockatoos (Caeatua sulpliurca). 

Twelve Rosa Cockatoos (Caeatua roseienpilla). 

One Black Cuckoo (Eudynamys orientalis). 

Tlirts New Java Sparrows from Japan. 

One Indian Starling (Lamprocolius contra). 

Five pair Whithats (Munia penelopc). 

Six Learned German Bullfinches. 

Mb. Frank Buckt.and contributes the fol¬ 
lowing obituary of Mr. E. Blyth to Land and 
Water :— 

“Blyth was originally educated as a chemist. but at 
an early age took a great fancy to natural history, 
spending most of his time in the country, studying 
the habits of birds, &e. He contributed much to 
Lowden’s Maqacine and other works, ami was appointed 
curator to the then existing Ornithological Society, 
which held its meetings iu Pall Mall. He resigned 
this appointment on being elected curator of the 
Asiatic Society of Calcutta—a position which lie 
occupied for twenty-two years. Returning to England 
with a vast fund of natural history knowledge, he 
contributed many exceedingly valuable papers under 
the Horn de phone of * Zoophilus,’ both to Land and 
Water, and afterwards to tho Field. His scries of 
chapters on ‘ Wild Types ’ in Land and Water is ac¬ 
knowledged by all naturalists to be a most valuable 
contribution to modern zoological literature. I there¬ 
fore sincerely trust that they may shortly bo pub¬ 
lished in the form of a book, m which should also lie 
included his writings on the Fishes of Calcutta , Our 
Horn Gallery, and other able essays. Ho was almost 
a daily visitor at the Zoological Gardens, and con¬ 
tinually attended the meetings at Hanover Square. 
Blyth was remarkable as having a most remarkable 
memory, especially as to scientific names of mammals 
and birds; he was also a first-rate botanist. He 
knew geology and shells, both fossil and recent, quite 


well ; and I do not recollect any man who united in 
himself such a vast various knowledge of natural 
history’. By the death of Mr. Blyth science has lost 
one of her most able professors, and natural history 
circles a kind-hearted ami generous-minded friend.” 


In the notice of Mr. Alexander J. Ellis’s re¬ 
searches in the comparative phonology of the 
English Dialects, which appeared in last week's 
Academy, we referred to the importance of good 
specimens of Warwickshire vernacular, as illus¬ 
trating the presumed dialectic character of many 
.Shakesperiau phrases. May we also point out the 
importance of good Worcestershire specimens, in 
illustration of the older dialect of IHers Hough- 
man ? We see that Mr. Skeat, in the preface to 
his recently published C text of this great poem, 
comes to the conclusion that tke MSS. from 
which his B and 0 texts are published may be 
taken to represent satisfactorily the dialect of the 
writer himself. This is a Mixeel Dialect , meaning, 
we presume, not that the author mixed the words 
and grammatical inflections of different dialects 
into a lingua franca of his own, but that he used 
the dialect of a district, in which, from its border 
character, such a mixed dialect was in everyday 
use. Now according to Prince L. L. Bonaparte’s 
classification of the existing English dialects, 
Worcestershire still preserves such a mixed 
dialect, being the county in which Northern 
(Mercian), Eastern (Middle Anglian), and 
Western (Saxon) phases of speech all meet. 
Among the points noted by Mr. Skeat, we find 
the use of both endings, -en and -elk, in the plural 
indicative of verbs. The Mercian dialect still 
uses -en, we lamw'n, at least occasionally; in Saxon 
or Devonian varieties we find -eth, we t.hink'th; 
but the Anglian dialect seems to have dropped the 
terminations. What is the case in Worcester¬ 
shire? In the pronouns Mr. Skeat finds both 
hue or heo and sche ; hoo is still Mercian. In 
many instances also the f is found to alliterate 
with v, showing the well-known Somerset pro¬ 
nunciation of v for f, as in vice vishes, which was 
within a few centuries common to Kent, Surrey, 
and tho country south of the Thames generally. 
Of this we have no doubt Worcestershire still re¬ 
tains traces, as it is common in Hereford, and 
occasional even in West Northamptonshire. So 
also Piers Ploughman often shows the past 
participle in y-, now represented in the a-, of o- 
-zung, a-vrore, = ysunge, y-frore ; and the infini¬ 
tive in -i,-ye, as in the modem Dorset to zingg, to 
laugh;/. It does not seem to have been noticed 
that a similar mixed dialect, though on the whole 
much less South-western, is contained in the 
Shropshire poems of John Awdelag (edited in part 
by Mr. Halliwell for the Percy Society, 1844). 
Here we have the plural indicative both in -en 
and -s, and more rarely in the southern -eth, 
though thei beth and thei bene are about equally 
common, the imperative prays ! and prayeth! the 
second person thou has and thou hast, tire past 
participle in y-, i-lost, y-tdke. The southern 
consonants v for/, &c., do not seem to occur. All 
these border or transition phases of English are 
very interesting, and we learn from Mr. Ellis that 
he is still in want of good specimens of many of 
these, in particular Warwick, Worcester, Cheshire, 
Stafford, North Hereford, and Lincolnshire. 

We have received a copy of “ ‘ The Dialect and 
Archaisms of Lancashire,’ being the first report 
of the Glossary Committee of the Manchester 
Literary Club,” written by Mr. J. H. Nodal; also 
a few pages extracted from the transactions of the 
same club, relating to the same subject. It is 
very satisfactory to find that the dialect of this 
county has thus been taken in hand, and that 
there is every prospect of the ability of the club 
to give a good account of it. They have wisely 
resolved to make the ‘ Glossary ’ as full and exhaus¬ 
tive as possible, for which they will receive the 
thanks of all careful students; it would indeed be 
a disheartening matter if it had to be done all 


over again from any failure of theirs in this re¬ 
spect. It is also most satisfactory to find that 
they have established friendly relations with the 
English Dialect Society, and have adopted the 
same size of page and form of publication. Tho 
only drawback which we observe is in the matter 
of the pronunciation. Instead of adopting Mr. 
Ellis’s system of glossic notation, the complete¬ 
ness of which has been proved by the fact that it 
has already been used for collecting provincial 
sounds from almost every dialect in England, Mr. 
Nodal reports that the Manchester Literary Club 
“have resolved to construct a simple table of 
sounds and svmhols ” lor the express purpose of 
representing the Lancashire dialect. They do not 
say wliat this “simple” system is; but we may 
confidently predict that it will break down, and 
be worse than useless, from the fact that writers 
who find the glossic system too difficult must 
have even thing to learn in phonology, and be 
quite unable to appreciate those minute Bhades of 
sound which make all the diilerence between the 
pronunciation of Lancashire and that of the ad¬ 
joining counties. A far better plan would be to 
adopt the glossic system partially; that is, to 
insert the pronunciation, according to that system, 
of such words as they can record, and to leave it 
out otherwise. Or, again, tho pronunciation might 
be inserted bv some one who has paid special 
attention to it. If neither of these plans be 
adopted, the last remaining plan would be to omit 
it. Such omission would be a trifling inconveni¬ 
ence in comparison with the adoption of a new 
“ simple table of sounds.” The first part of the 
1 Lancashire Glossary ’ will contain all tho words 
from A to E, and it will be completed in three 
parts. In addition to the three sections of the 
‘ Glossary ’ proper it is proposed to publish a fourth 
part, containing essays and papers elucidating 
various phases of the dialect. Altogether it is 
an important work. 

In addition to the Glossaries mentioned in our 
last (p. 10) the English Dialect Society will issue 
the following two series, both edited by Mr. 
Skeat:— 

Series A. Bibliographical. A List of Books 
illustrating English Dialects. Part I. containing a 
General List ot' Dictionaries, &c. ; and a List of 
Books relating to the Counties of England. 

Series C. Original Glossaries. Part I. con¬ 
taining a Glossary of Swaledale words, by Cap¬ 
tain Harland. Mr. Clough Robinson is com¬ 
pleting his Glossary of Yorkshire words used 
near Leeds, &c., for the Society, and many other 
local Glossaries are in course of compilation for it. 
The Society has begun work just in time to save 
the provincialisms existing in the mouths of the 
present school-less aged poor. 

Tiie Secretary of the Society of Biblical Ar¬ 
chaeology sends us the following summary of 
papers read last Tuesday, January 6:— 

“ 1. The Sallier Papyrus containing the Wars of 
Raineses Mcriamun with the Khita. Translated, with 
Annotations, by Professor Lushinftton.—This well- 
known text was supplemented by a fragment from the 
Iiaifet Collection; it contains perhaps the most vivid 
picture of a pre-Homcric battle extant; tho king 
himself, the chief actor, frequently speaking in the 
first person. The two finest passages, the prayer of 
Ramoses to his father Amiin, and tho defeat of the 
Hittites, possessing peculiar beauty, in addition to the 
interest attaching itself to a people who, about 1200 
u.c., were formidable enemies to the Egyptians them¬ 
selves. The value of the translation was enhanced by 
philological notes, 

“2. On some Illustrations of the Boole of Daniel 
from the Assyrian Inscriptions. By H. Fox Talbot, 
F.R.S.— In this paper is produced corrolstrative evi¬ 
dence of the extreme forms of punishment by a F'iery 
Furnace nnd tho Lion’s Don, as related by Daniel, 
from the Annals of Assurbanipal, who states that, 
having conquered his brother Saulmugina, he executed 
him by throwing him into a burning fiery furnace, 
together with many of his adherents, about the 
seventh century B.c.” 
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FINE ART. 

NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Hymn for Advent. Written by Fr. Ruckert. 
Set to Music for Solo Voices, Chorus, 
and Orchestra, by Robert Schumann. 
Op. 71. Vocal Score. 

Requiem for Mignon. From Goethe’s Wil¬ 
helm Meister. For Solo Voices, Chorus, 
and Orchestra. Composed by Robert 
Schumann. Op. 986. Vocal Score. 
Requiem fur Chor tind Orchester. Com- 
ponirt von Robert Schumann. Op. 148. 
Clavierauszug. 

Lurline. Poem by W. Muller v. Konigs- 
winter. Set to Music for Solo Voices, 
Chorus, and Orchestra, by Ferdinand 
Hiller. Op. 70. Vocal Score. 

Spring-time. Poem by Immergriin. Set to 
Music for Chorus aud Orchestra by Ferdi¬ 
nand Hiller. Op. 119. Vocal Score. 
Requiem. The Words selected from the 
Holy Scriptures, for Solo, Chorus, and 
Orchestra, composed by Johannes Brahms. 
Op. 45. Vocal Score. (London: Stanley 
Lucas, Weber & Co.) 

Though in many respects differing widely 
from each other, this interesting series of 
reprints may appropriately be classed to¬ 
gether, and noticed in the same article, as 
being all in various ways representative of 
the school of modem German musical 
thought, which is more and more attracting 
the notice of connoisseurs and amateurs in 
this country. The enterprising publishers 
have conferred asubstantial benefit onEnglish 
musicians by presenting these works, for the 
first time in a form available for our choral 
societies, with an English text. The trans¬ 
lations, which in the case of several of the 
pieces are from the experienced pen of 
Madame Natalia Macfarren, are" on the 
whole excellently done ; and the same praise 
can, without reserve, be given to the piano¬ 
forte arrangement of the orchestral parts, 
that of Brahms’s Requiem being particu¬ 
larly remarkable for richness and fulness 
without unnecessary difficulty. 

Though Schumann has already taken a 
place, which few will deny him, among the 
“ classical ” masters, he may also be justly 
ranked as belonging to the new German 
school, of which, indeed, he was in many 
respects the pioneer. Just as in him we 
trace the influence of Beethoven and Schu¬ 
bert., though modified by his own striking 
individuality, so in his successors, such for 
example as Brahms and Raff, we find abun¬ 
dant indications that their style is in a large 
measure founded upon his. No disparage¬ 
ment is intended in saying this. Every 
powerful intellect must leave a distinct im¬ 
pression on its age; and in no art is this 
more clearly to be seen than in music. The 
influence of Handel on the musical produc¬ 
tions of this country is unmistakeable, while 
in Germany Mozart and Mendelssohn have 
had imitators who may be numbered by 
scores. Even Beethoven, the greatest and 
most original composer that the world has 
yet seen, clearly shows in his earlier works 
the trace of the Mozart spirit. So with 
Schumann himself. In him we find the fur¬ 
ther development of the various novel har¬ 
monic and rhythmic combinations which 
were first introduced by Beethoven in his 


later works—those of his so-called “ third 
style ”—especially his last quartetts and so¬ 
natas. As a melodist it is impossible to rank 
Schumann with Beethoven and Schubert; 
but he frequently, by his exquisite harmonies, ■ 
produces a mental effect which prevents 
our feeling the comparative poverty of his 
melodic invention. 

With the exception of the Paradise and 
the Peri, which has been several times per¬ 
formed in this country, Schumann’s larger 
vocal compositions are but little known here, 
even by name. Many of our readers will 
probably be surprised to learn that no less 
than eighteen large vocal works by him of 
various kinds are published in Germany, and 
they will doubtless be glad of the oppor¬ 
tunity of making the acquaintance of some 
of the best of these in the present edition. 

The Hymn for Advent ( Adventlied ), 
which stands first on our list, is as charac¬ 
teristic an example of its composer’s peculiar 
style as any work from his pen, and it 
affords an excellent illustration of what has 
been said above as to Schumann’s reliance 
for effect upon his harmony rather than his 
melody. With the single exception of the 
opening soprano solo, “ The King of kings is 
hither faring,” there is hardly a phrase which 
dwells in the memory after hearing or read¬ 
ing the work; yet such is the truth of the 
expression and the perfect harmony of the 
composer’s thought with that of the poet 
that the idea of a want of melody scarcely 
presents itself. The general tone of the 
work is devotional, in parts one might 
almost say mystic, and the frequent use of 
contrapuntal contrivances gives it an eccle¬ 
siastical colouring well suited to its subject. 

Even more charming than the Hymn for 
Advent, and quite as remarkable for the 
great effect produced without having recourse 
to “ naked, absolute, ear-tickling melody,” 
is the Requiem for Mignon. Readers of 
the Wilhelm Meister will doubtless re¬ 
member the scene of the obsequies of 
Miguon, with the beautiful and touching 
song beginning “ Wen bringt ihr uns zur 
stillen Gesellschaft F ” The music with 
which Schumann has illustrated this scene 
is conceived with wonderful appropriateness 
to the situation, but it relies for its effect 
entirely on the mental condition it produces 
on its liearer. The solemn opening, with its 
dialogue between the chorus and the solo 
quartett of sopranos and altos, the chorus, 
“ From your sorrow weave soul-stirring 
song,” and the final chorus, “ Come, oh 
children,” are most impressive; but their 
beauty is of a kind which language cannot 
describe; because as Wagner has so happily 
remarked, “ Just where speech ends, music 
begins.” It is doubtful how far such music 
as this would appeal to popular sympathy 
here ; there is probably not enough “ tune ” 
about it to catch the public ear; but by 
cultivated musicians it cannot fail to be 
appreciated. 

The Requiem, Op. 148, belongs to a 
different category from the two works just 
noticed. It is one of Schumann’s later com¬ 
positions, and was written in the year 1852, 
a period at which signs of the mental afflic¬ 
tion which overshadowed his later years were 
already beginning to appear. Hence it is a 
more unequal work than many of the master’s 


earlier productions—in many parts being of 
extreme beauty, as, for instance, in the open¬ 
ing chorus, “Requiem setemam,” the alto 
solo, “ Qui Mariam absolvisti,” and the too 
short “ Benedictus;” while in other parts of 
the work, such as in portions of the “ Dies 
irae ” and “ Domine Jesu Christe,” the effect 
is somewhat heavy, laboured,— gesucht, as 
the Germans say; the ideas seem forced, 
instead of flowing naturally. This peculiarity 
to a larger or smaller extent characterises all 
Schumann’s later works. Like beams of 
sunshine in the pauses of a thunderstorm, 
glimpses of his earlier and more natural 
style break at intervals through the clouds 
by which his intellect was being gradually 
enveloped. 

Ferdinand Hiller is one of that large class 
of most “respectable” composers (using 
the adjective in its etymological sense, as 
“ worthy of respect ”) who possess every 
qualification for their work except that high 
attribute of genius which is allotted to but few. 
Equally distinguished as composer, pianist, 
and conductor, he occupies a prominent place 
among living German musicians. His music 
is always thoroughly good, clear in form, 
highly finished in detail, often very graceful 
and pleasing; but he never produces tho 
impression of great genius, though he may 
fairly claim a good position among the dii 
minores of music. Of the two works 
before us, the Spring-time is the more 
pleasing; and it affords a very good example 
of its composer’s style. It is a chorus in 
two movements—a graceful andante, suc¬ 
ceeded by a very bright and spirited allegro. 
There are occasional reminiscences, with¬ 
out absolute plagiarism, of Mendelssohn, 
but not sufficient to detract from the interest 
of the work. The Lurline, though more 
extended and ambitious in form, being a 
cantata in six movements, is on tlie whole 
less interesting, being, to tell the truth, in 
parts slightly dry. Some of the movements, 
however, especially the opening, and the 
“ Chorus of Nixies ” No. 3, are excellent. 
Hiller’s music is comparatively so little 
known in this country, that the publication 
of these two little pieces in a cheap form is 
heartily welcome, even though they may 
not rank among the masterpieces of our art. 
Were no music written or published except 
that which displays genius of the highest 
order, our concert repertoires would be indeed 
limited. 

Brahms’s Deutsches Requiem is a work 
which, to have justice done it, would require 
a far longer notice than our limits -will allow. 
With the single exception of Wagner, 
Brahms probably at this moment occupies 
in Germany the highest place of all living 
composers; and with Wagner comparison is 
almost impossible, as the latter is pre-emi¬ 
nently a dramatic composer, whereas Brahms 
has, so far as we are aware, written nothing 
for the stage, but has attempted nearly 
every other branch of composition. He 
possesses great originality and true poetic 
feeling, and his music, though frequently 
very difficult and complex, is rarely if ever 
obscure ; but, in common with most of the 
“ new German ” school, he is sadly r wanting 
in conciseness. The diffuseness to be met 
with in most of his larger works is not with 
him, as with some composers, cl cloak to 
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cover the weakness of inventive power; for 
he certainly has no lack of ideas. In his 
case it seems rather to be intentional: he 
lays ont his work on a very large scale; but, 
inasmuch as average hearers cannot take 
more than a certain quantity of music at a 
dose, he in places becomes tedious rather 
than impressive. To him might sometimes 
be applied the words addressed to the old 
clergyman, “Sir, you first preached me into a 
good frame of mind, and then you preach me 
out of it again ! ” 

It is this diffuseness, probably, which in a 
great measure explains the comparatively 
cool reception given to the present work on 
its first public performance in England at one 
of last season’s Philharmonic concerts ; for in 
all other respects the Requiem is a master¬ 
piece. Originality of idea, perfect appro¬ 
priateness of music to words, complete 
mastery of all technical and contrapuntal 
resources—such are the impressions pro¬ 
duced by reading or hearing it. It should 
be stated that the work is not a setting of 
the funeral service, as might be imagined 
from the title. The text consists of a selec¬ 
tion of passages from the Scriptures, ap¬ 
propriate to a funeral, such as “ Blessed are 
they that mourn,” “ Behold, all flesh is 
as the grass,” &c. Of the seven movements 
contained in the piece it is difficult to say 
which is the finest; perhaps the funeral 
march “ Behold, all flesh is as the grass ” is 
the most impressive number, and the solo 
and chorus “Ye now are sorrowful” the 
most purely beautiful; while special mention 
should also be made of the wonderful fugued 
pedal-point on the words “But the righteous 
souls are in the hand of God,” and of 
the bold chorus “ "When the last awful 
trumpet.” But the whole work is so full 
of interest that the only possible advice to 
musicians is to get it, and study it for them¬ 
selves. It is indeed—after making all de¬ 
duction for its, in places, too great length 
—one of the most remarkable of modern 
German compositions. 

Ebenezer Prout. 

THE LANDSEER EXHIBITION AT BURLINGTON HOUSE. 

(Second Kotice.) 

In the few preliminary remarks which we made 
on this collection in our last number, we pointed 
out the chief distinction of Landseer amid animal- 
painters—a distinction which has been very ac¬ 
curately and generally recognised of late years. 
While other artists have distanced him in quali¬ 
ties proper to representative art, he has exceeded 
them in sympathy and discrimination. To take 
two of the most celebrated and powerful masters 
who ever dealt with brute life—Snyders and Jan 
Fvt: one finds in these men next to no traces of 
fellow-feeling or affection for the creatures they 
depict. Let the wild boar gore and maul ever so 
many hounds, it is of uo consequence to Snyders. 
.SJ1 he has to do is to put as much force as his 
verv vigorous temperament aud pencil enable him 
to get into the sprawling, howling, convulsed 
creatures, and to give them as much variety of 
distortion and of pain as he can. The more the 
merrier. Jan Fvt presents the most solid, robust, 
distinct portraits of his dogs: hut after all they 
are, and remain, specimens of the canine race, not 
individuals having a personal relation to human 
masters and friends, and hence a claim on the 
painter himself and the spectator. With Land¬ 
seer the case is very different; partly because he 
was a genius, and an individual having his own 
way of looking at things, and partly because he 


belonged to these modem times. His painting is 
that of a man who has been trained to read hooks 
of “ Anecdotes about Animals ”—the marvels of 
instinct, and the urgent necessity on which the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
was established. The feelings of the sportsman 
in a country where sporting is so much identified 
as here it is, with the privileges and delights of 
the upper classes, and where it is attended with 
comparatively little of danger or adventure, are 
also a prominent ingredient in the spirit of Land¬ 
seer’s work. His animals are mostly trained and 
civilised, or else such as, being assailed and over¬ 
mastered by the training and civilisation of the 
former class, are of equal interest to the sports¬ 
man. Dogs, horses, and deer make up, probably, 
two-thirds of his personnel. The lion has not 
been neglected: sometimes he has been studied 
with an eye to the bronze-cast lions in Trafalgar 
Square, or with retrospective glance at that under¬ 
taking; sometimes he figures under the quelling 
hand of Van Amburgh. Monkeys, bears, hoars, 
foxes, sheep, cats, rabbits, squirrels; parrots, 
eagles, and other birds,—make not infrequent ap¬ 
pearances. But horned cattle are treated very 
sparingly, while such creatures as an elephant, 
rhinoceros, gnu, wabus, or giraffe, a crocodile or a 
boa-constrictor, were not in Landseer's line. He 
did not travel in remote regions for his pictorial 
purposes, nor work up into compositions such ma¬ 
terial as he could watch and examine at a mena¬ 
gerie. Of the hippopotamus he did, indeed, note 
down a very clever little record: this consists of 
two Sketches (No. 126), “ done in a few minutes 
at Buckingham Palace, to give the Queen an idea 
of the animal which had just come over to the 
Zoological Gardens, in 1850." A Pike, Pencil 
Outline (131), is one of the very rare instances in 
which fish received any measure of his professional 
attention. 

The position of Landseer in art was something 
like that of Lord Palmerston in politics: there 
was, indeed, a sort of resemblance in their faces. 
"VVe could all see that Sir Edwin’s range was 
limited ; his knowledge general and readily avail¬ 
able, rather than profound; his originating energy, 
as distinguished from fertility of resource, not 
large. But he was always in good humour with 
himself, and on pleasant terms with others: stur¬ 
diness and ingenuity went hand in hand in his 
performances; health and fine spirits abounded in 
them. He was perpetually plausible; hut, if we 
tried to reduce his talent to mere plausibility, we 
soon found that that was its surface, not its 
core, and that the innate faculty was both large 
and fine. He understood and hit the taste of 
every class in the British nation, and reigned 
with unquestioned sway. After he had per¬ 
formed his one memorable feat of introducing 
into art, or at any rate defining and fixing therein, 
that important personage—the intelligent and 
semi-human beast, amenable to and interpretable 
by the nineteenth century,—he produced, not much 
indeed in the way of innovation, but a deal of 
quick, unanxious, and yet permanent work. In 
adaptability of mind lie far excelled all other 
animal-painters, and also in pointedness of sug¬ 
gestion. We read his canvases like books, con¬ 
stantly with relish and admiration, sometimes 
with keen delight and a thankful spirit to so gifted 
and kindly an intellect—so direct, disciplined, and 
masterful a hand. Certainly, in fineness and rich¬ 
ness of knowledge—the knowledge of a zoologist, 
and of an artist too—Landseer could not he pitted 
against such a man as James Wolf; aud it may 
even he said that Wolf lias shown powers of in¬ 
genious combination and dramatic presentment 
not unworthy to be named along with those of 
Landseer: the latter, however, had the birthright, 
and always retained it unimpaired. All the op¬ 
portunities that Wolf offered to the British public 
of finding out that a second great (in some quali¬ 
ties unequalled) animal-painter was among them, 
produced little result. Their glance reverted to 
another Skye terrier by Landseer, painted with eyes 


of more than human significance dimly discernible 
through pendent shagginess of hide, and all 
gleanings of Wolf from all departments of the 
vertebrated kingdom failed to divide their suf¬ 
frages ; though, indeed, the merit of this excellent 
artist has been amply recognised by the best quali¬ 
fied observers whether in the walks of science or 
of art. 

In the Landseer Exhibition at Burlington House 
we can study the progress of our master’s style 
from first to last. His childish works are more 
than promising: the Alpine Mastiff, for instance 
(133), “ drawn when he was a boy, though it may 
he a little heavy-handed, is a signally strong aud 
most successful study. The pictures of his early 
period show rather prominently the influence of 
James Ward. They are firm and somewhat 
“ stringy ” in manner, with considerable action and 
much realisation, and a tendency to more bright 
and positive tints of colour than prevailed in Sir 
Edwin’s later practice. Already there is much 
anecdotical sprightliness, and what may be called 
a witty treatment of the subject, which, however, 
becomes more salient in the works of the middle 
period. An excellent example is No. 326, Ridl- 
baiting, an early Study; in fact, this is among 
the most grand and perfect things, in essentials, 
that the artist produced. The Boar Hunt, 1821 
(381), is a remarkable success, combining Snyders 
and Ward in some degree. Young as he still was 
in 1824, we find him already in full possession of 
his powers, and wielding them with the fullest 
mastery: the widely-known picture of The Cut's 
Paw (281) demonstrates this, and ranks among his 
finest achievements. The visitor should observe, 
also, as characteristic of Landseer at his choicest, 
and therefore as marking about his best period, one 
of the works of 1835 (No. 200), Odin — Mastiff- 
bloodhound, “painted at a single sitting within 
twelve hours, with the object of showing the 
superior effect of one continuous effort over more 
elaborated work.” 

Two of Landseer’s most popular pictures and 
engravings are the Bolton Abbey in the Olden Time, 
and The Return from Hawking (214 and 207), 
painted in 1834 and 1837 respectively. These, 
however, are by no means of his finest manner. 
Both betray excessive facility of the sort intended 
to secure the applause of the multitude, or more 
especially of the beau monde. The Return from 
Hawking is particularly open to this objection; 
the Bolton Abbey, though somewhat too dexterous 
and got-up, being, after all and indisputably, a very 
able performance. In the Return from Hawking 
we see strong symptoms of that fashionable influ¬ 
ence which did much to attenuate and damage his 
style; paring away peculiarities, prettifying the 
young ladies, the children, and even the pet 
animals, of aristocrats, and stroking down his 
strength, as one polishes the glistening fur of a cat. 
This regrettable process got a great deal worse 
when Sir Edwin had to work for the-Queen and 
Prince Albert. Whatever may he the cause of 
this degeneration, it is certain that most of 
the pictures turned out to their order are eye¬ 
sores in executive respects, although of course, in 
some of them, the same cleverness of portrayal 
aud of expression as in other works shines forth, 
and attests the hand of the master. Specimens of 
the defect we are adverting to are Nos. 173 and 
258, both painted in 1842, and singularly dear, in 
the form of engravings, to the insatiate eye of 
loyalty. The former of these is Windsor Castle in 
Modern Times —the Queen with the Prince Consort 
and the Princess Rogal; dogs, dead game, <$■<•.; 
and the latter, The Queen with the Princess Royal 
and the Prim e of Wales. But Landseer could go 
far lower even than these works, when frippery 
had to he painted for sovereign patronage. No. 211, 
The Queen as Queen Philippa, and the Prince Con¬ 
sort as King Edward III., 1842, is truly deplorable. 
When it comes to the small canvas, No. 226, The 
Queen in a Fancy Dress, 1845, the knightly pencil 
is found to have descended to the style of a penny 
theatre; one would fain consign the gewgaw 
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to the fire, or to what most domestic privacy 
Windsor Oastle or Buckingham Palace can provide 
for it. The big affair, .No. 203, The Queen 
Landing at Loeh Mutch , is only a few Bhades 
better than these last two: the sorry stagey method 
of it may be probed in this gallery by comparing 
some of the heads of Scotch attendants in the pic¬ 
ture with the broad sketches made from the same 
persons as preliminary studies. But enough of 
this. It was Landseer’s misfortune to be employed 
by the Court; and the like favour becomes a 
cruelty to any artist who, not having an unusual 
degree of blufl'ness of character, feels that his 
patrons expect him to “ prophesy smooth things, 
prophesy deceits,” concerning them, in the lan¬ 
guage of art. Grimalkin pats the mouse with a 
lightsome but not a benevolent paw. Yet we may 
point to the Lug, 1841, the Prince Consort’s Fa¬ 
vourite Greyhound (323), as a proof that Landseer 
could paint a dog consummately well, even though 
the Prince Consort was its owner. Possibly, 
his Royal Highness’s hat, which appears in the 
picture, may be a little flattered; but his Royal 
Highness himself is not included in the composi¬ 
tion, and has, therefore, not affected it detri¬ 
mentally. 

One of Landseer's grandest and most operose 
works is the famous picture painted in 1 *3*, enti¬ 
tled There's Life in the Old Dog get. A subject of 
the animal life proper to our country, more full of 
drama and scenic magnificence, and of powerful 
appeal to the feelings, could hardly be devised. 
The two exceedingly forceful subjects of stag life 
and death, named Night and Morning , 1853 (Xos. 
2! 15 and 287), are remarkable for the strength and 
even brilliancy (rare with Landseer) of their 
colour and tone, not to speak of general handling, 
in which he always excelled for speed and deftness. 
This was one of the years when the rising “pre- 
Raphaelite ” school of painters was compelling all 
sorts of old practitioners to work with greater 
stress of faculty and of study, or else to bo left 
behind in the race of art; Landseer was doubt¬ 
less not unconscious of this incentive when ho 
painted the two pictures in question. Four of 
the specially interesting works in the collection are 
those numbered 161, 413, 411>, and, above all, 434, 
showing ns they do the high aptitude which he 
possessed for landscape-painting, of suggestive and 
poetic effect: these pictures are named Jlunter and 
Bloodhound, Landscape, Poachers, and Evening in 
the Highlands. Other three may be pointed out as 
being masterpieces of a consummate kind, such as 
his reputation may be left to rest upon, fearless of 
the future;— The Otter Hunt, 1844 ,• The Random 
Shut, 1848; and The Sick Monkeg, 1870 (Xos. 11)1, 
217, l‘.)0). As long as these works exist, Landseer 
must always rank as not only a talented and ad¬ 
mirable, but truly a great, painter of animal life; 
a master of the vitality and motion, the expression 
and excitement, the comedy and tragedy, the 
pathos and beauty, of his subject-matter. We 
only select these three from a multitude, naming 
them, not as exceptions to the ordinary range of 
the painter's power, but as first-rate examples of 
it, companioned by many, absolutely rivalled by 
few, surpassed by none. 

All London will be looking at the Landseer 
Exhibition, and feeling how vastly more there is 
to linger over and enjoy in it than we could speak 
of in detail in several pages of the Ac.vhkmy. 
Here, therefore, we may be content to close, and 
leave aught else to the eyes of the exhibition- 
goers. They will not fail to look upon the works 
with that personal regard in which Landseer was 
deservedly enshrined by his countrymen, and with 
that sympathy in the joys, sorrows, aud humours 
of brute life which his pictures are so cspeciallv 
qualified to quicken aud intensify. 

W. M. Rossetti. 

The Pall Mall Gazette, states on the authority 
of an Italian paper, that Hr. Ilillebrand will give 
during the spring a course of lectures in French 
at the Institute of Florence on Faust. 


“ Jean de Thommeray ” at the Tn Litre 
Francais. 

M. Emile Augier has broken his silence, though 
he has broken it but timidlv, in concert with 
M. Jules Sandeau. The two "have dramatised for 
the Thdatre Fmn^ais a story which one of them 
(M. Jules Sandeau) contributed to the Revue des 
Deu.v Mondes. It was called in the magazine 
Jean de Thommeray, and it retains that name at 
the theatre. It is an unusual thing for M. Emile 
Augier to work with anyone else. Hitherto his 
efforts have been chiefly his own, and that will 
probably continue to be true of his successes. 
Jean de Thommeray was a thoughtfid, descriptive 
novel, of the sort to which the readers of M. ban¬ 
deau are no strangers. But, as a play, it seems 
wanting in subject—lacking both briskness of in¬ 
cident and the struggle of passions. Its style is 
naturally too good to allow of its being a failure ; 
and the end, if it does not crown the work, at all 
events redeems it. But certainly it is not a 
triumph. It will not live with the Fils de 
Gihoyer, with Les Effrontcs, and the rest. 

Jean de Thommeray is a young Breton, who 
has had his earlier education at the family castle 
in Finistcrre, whither, when the piece opens, his 
soldier brothers are returning, escorted by the 
Breton peasants, marching an son du biniou. He 
is moved somewhat by the incident, one supposes, 
for they cry, “ Vive la France! ” and that is the 
key-note of the drama. Presently the young man 
goes to Paris, more or less under the patronage of 
the Baronne de Montlouis. lie learns the worst 
side of Paris life, such love as he has for the 
Buronue not interfering with this. He is known 
at gaming-tables. He loses money. He proposes 
to put himself right by marriage with the daughter 
of a great financier, whose methods of business 
can only be made respectable by a family connec¬ 
tion with the grand morale. But this is not car¬ 
ried out; and as incidentally Jean has established 
relations with Blanche de Montglars—a lady of 
the Bois—he loses yet more money and credit, 
and falls upon evil days. The Baronne dismisses 
him with the information that he is already for¬ 
gotten. But her own constancy seems to be a 
matter of doubt. 

Jean is ruined some weeks after the declaration 
of war with Prussia. Finding Paris invested, it 
is one of his first ideas to speculate in provisions. 
But for the sou of a Breton noble perhaps a better 
fate may be in store. Walking quietly one night 
by the quay-side in Paris, he hears again the 
melancholy strain of Breton music. Here are the 
volunteers of Finistcrre; and his father is at their 
head. He moves towards them, and his father, 
affecting not to recognise him, says only— 

“ ‘ Comment vrms nommez-vous ? ’ 

“‘Je m’appelle Jean.’ 

“ 1 Qui etes-vous?’ 

“ 1 In Kommc qui a mal veeu.’ 

“ 1 Quo voulez-vous ? ’ 

“ * Dion mourir.’ ” 

So they give him a glut, and he marches off' with 
the rest.“ Vive la France ! ” 

The play has been considerably altered from 
the novel, and not, it is thought, bv any means 
improved. The fine style prevents its being quite 
a failure; but even this last scene—so effective at 
the theatre—does not make it quite a success. 
The characters are not happy ones, and there is 
little opportunity for very exceptional acting. 
But the ensemble is generally good—ns, indeed, it 
ought to be, when it is remembered that com¬ 
paratively unimportant parts are played by such 
finished and admirable comedians as Got and 
C’oquelin. Mounet-Sully represents Jean de Thom- 
meray with scarcely the effect that was expected 
from him. Mdlle. Favart (whose approaching 
retirement from the stage has more than once 
been hinted at) is an adequate exponent of the 
character of the Baronne. Mdlle. Reiclienberg plays 
the daughter of the financier, and Mdlle. Croizette 
plays “ the Lady of the Bois,” whose appearance at 
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the Theatre Francais is a questionable advantage. 
Maubant and Madame Guyon are considered very 
satisfactory representatives of the old Breton 
nobleman and Lis wife. 


M_b. Gilbert’s “Chvrity” at the Haymarket 
Theatre. 

In one's literary maturity one may sometimes 
atone for the errors of one’s literary youth. Ma¬ 
turity comes all at once in some cases. It has 
come to Mr. Gilbert with Charity. 

A few years since, in Randall’s Thumb, Mr. 
Gilbert, dealing with a modern story as distinct 
from a modern subject, produced a work which 
showed us several excellent scenes and several 
effective stage characters—such, perhaps, as he 
might have contributed to a drawing-room enter¬ 
tainment, ensuring thereby its liveliness, not its 
unity. Later, in The Palace of Truth, the satiri¬ 
cal power which iiad been distributed over many 
an isolated sketch was concentrated on a leading 
idea. Afterwards, ill Pggmalion and Galatea, a 
certain element of tenderness and poetry, which 
was not wholly Miss Robertson’s, claimed recogni¬ 
tion, and received it. Then, in The Wicked World, 
a train of thought, which had. been previously 
presented, suffered from infelicitous illustration. 
And now, in Charity, the author, wisely returning 
to modern story, has done so appareutlv on the 
condition that he is not only to amuse—that he 
may teach not oulv incidentally. Crediting his 
audience with something of that capacity to bear 
the discussion of grave subjects at the theatre 
which is known to belong to the playgoers at the 
Gymnase and the Francais, he has grappled with 
a diilicidt social theme, and has treated it with a 
fearless vigour and an unrestrained freedom. The 
effort is, at the same time, serious and bold: and 
the result of it is a work which has all our sym¬ 
pathy and much of our admiration. 

To put before us in the strongest light the 
common social cruelty of a refusal to forget in a 
woman one error of youth, however amply atoned 
for, and the uncommon personal cruelty of an in¬ 
dividual hypocrite's determination to benefit by 
this woman's exposure, may,perhaps, be said tube 
the aim of Charity. An extreme but still possi¬ 
ble ease is selected as representative; and this case 
—that of Mr_ Gilbert's Mrs. Van Brugh, the uow 
earnest nnd anxious helper of many a social out¬ 
cast—is presented with all the ability of a writer 
who is something of a master of stage effect; with 
every aid of well-knit story, keen dramatic charac¬ 
terisation, and terse, sharp dialogue. Never before 
was Mr. Gilbert so fully “ master of his means;” 
never before was the possession of the means—not 
to speak of the command of them—so apparent. 
And the result is a work of high interest, tine 
teaching, and strong emotion; a popular play 
which may be also a useful one—useful, perhaps, 
even bv reason of its exaggerations; for a public 
without sensibility must be hit hard. That one 
supposes to be the reason for the extreme strength 
of colour which Mr. Gilbert has put into his pic¬ 
ture. Though, no doubt, he agrees with Sir Peter 
Teazle that “ we live in so wicked a world that 
the fewer we praise the better,” he can hardly 
seriously believe in the existence of so stony a 
monster as the smug Mr. Smailey, who remorselessly 
hunts down his Mrs. Van Brugh: to do that would 
argue a profound and cynical distrust of humanity, 
almost as pitiable as the creed of Smailey himseif. 
The figure is coloured for the stage,' and the 
actual stage demands high colour—that is its 
excuse or justification. And, after all, it is per¬ 
haps not coloured much more highly than Tartulle. 
Subtle and delicate analysis of evil is immensely 
rare—much rarer than one thinks—upon the 
stage; where the work must be rapid aud the 
effect immediate. Perhaps, within liv ing memory, 
only one supreme novelist has accomplished it. 
Balzac knew the whole of humanity', aud exhi¬ 
bited it. He was not popular at the theatre. 

If the portrait of Mr. Smailey were the only 
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highly coloured and seemingly improbable thing 
in Mr. Gilbert’s Charity, one would assign its ex¬ 
aggeration to a wholly deliberate intention, formed 
on the conviction that the stage requires such 
colour. But one or two other points occur to us. 
When Mrs. Van Brugh has lost her reputation, 
she receives several despatches bearing on her 
change of circumstances. That from the popular 
photographer, who respectfully solicits her to sit 
for her likeness, is a witty hit—which no doubt 
the facts justify. More than this, it is even pos¬ 
sible that the “ wider sphere of usefulness ” afforded 
by a country living might induce here and there a 
clergyman to accept at her hands a benefit which 
he would otherwise decline. But the respectful 
remonstrance of the almshouse-women and the 
school-children, drilled by their teacher, is a touch 
beyond truth, in which Sir. Gilbert, strongly pos¬ 
sessed by his theme, has forgotten Talleyrand's 
maxim-—quite as good for artists in literature as 
for artists in diplomacy—“Above all, no zeal!” 
The same zeal mav possibly be traced in another 
matter. Mr. Gilbert has ignored the fact that 
there is occasionally some insincerity even in those 
who do not profess to be more religious tlian their 
neighbours. Any writer who was more exclu- 
sivelv an artist would have been somewhat more 
restrained. But Mr. Gilbert lias not only pre¬ 
sented a satire; he has launched an invective. 

The ingenious construction of the earlier scenes 
—which are full of sharp turns and new situations 
—atlbrds opportunity for much delicate acting; 
and the third act gives occasion to Miss Robertson 
i Mrs. Kendal) for the greatest display of power 
which she has yet enjoyed. That occasion is 
seized to the full. The author's outline is so filled 
up by the actress as to give every evidence of 
study—study so sympathetic, vivid, and personal 
that' there are many points where interpretation 
stops and creation begins. No one could enter 
more fullv than Miss Robertson does into the cha¬ 
racter Mr. Gilbert has sketched—a hearty, uuble- 
niinded, and impulsive woman, with sense and 
intellect keenly and finely alive, no longer idly 
lamenting over that one fault of her youth which 
is explained eloquently and touchingly enough by 
Mr. Gilbert, but which two lines in The lilot on 
the ’Scutcheon may here sufficiently summarise ;— 
“I was so young: I loved him so: I had 
No mother: Got forgot me ; and I fell." 

It 'would he unreasonable to say that each detail 
is'accurately perceived and rendered. Here and 
there, in the quieter passages, a more entirely satis- 
factoryfreadinar of the part is conceivable. And 
once, at a critical moment, there is, or seems to be, 
some failure to realise the importance of that 
crisis : it is where the actress has to say to her 
friendly detective the commonplace words, “ Mr. 
T'itz-Partington, pray explain yourself.” In view 
of the circumstances, is it not a mistake to say those 
•words, commonplace though they be, in so un¬ 
moved a fashion ? And again, at the moment of 
greatest indignation against the man who will ex- 
p->se her, does not the actress become a little too 
delibeiate—a little too obviously impressive P It 
may be so. If these are faults, it is well to point 
them out; but it is doubly well to remember that 
they are very insignificant in comparison with the 
great qualities of impulse and emotional power 
which Miss Robertson, in moments more distinctly 
pathetic, does so notably display. The sudden 
pause in the telling of the dreadful story, as she 
sits in Mr. Smailey’s room, while that worthy 
maintains a terrible composure, as pitiless as if he 
were the very bric-a-brac around him, is one of these. 
And another moment as fine, tho finest, perhaps, 
of the whole piece, certainly the most moving, is 
that in which, stung to desperation by the coldness 
of the threats, Mrs. Van Brugh calls frantically for 
her daughter, and pours out before the assembled 
circle the tale of her disgrace. 

There is a good deal in the acting of the other 
characters that the playgoer would find it in¬ 
teresting to analyse with care. Here there can 
only be room for one or two general comments. 


Mr. Ilowe plays Smailey with much intelligence 
and a commendable abstinence from the already 
familiar stage effects of honeyed voice and eyes 
raised constantly to heaven or the drawing-room 
ceiling. Mr. Kendal shows discretion in repre¬ 
senting the younger Smailey as a not too obvious 
scoundrel. Indeed, he puts so much feeling into 
the last act, that his “releasing Eve from her 
engagement ” is, as it should be, a surprise to the 
audience as well as to the persons of the drama. 
Mr. Teesdale's hand-shake of silent congratulation 
—hearty because the lover is bis friend, and bitter 
because he is Eve’s lover himself—is a significant 
detail, of which the significance is fully appre¬ 
ciated and given. But the same actor’s subsequent 
threat of vengeance and righteous indignation has 
not quite the required earnestness and self- 
abandonmeut. Mr. Buckstone, as the ill-used 
private detective, is full of unctuous humour; 
Mr. Chippendale is a placid colonial bishop ; and 
Mrs. Alfred Mellon, as Ruth Trudget, a tramp, 
who is very useful to the conduct of the l'ahle, 
gives us a character-sketch with peculiar vigour 
and individuality. The geutle part of Eve, Mrs. 
Van Brugh’s daughter, is played by Miss Amy 
Roselle with much grace, tenderness, and freshness. 
Chanty, of course, is well worth seeing. But it is 
to be hoped that we have implied that too plainly 
all along to need to state it explicitly as we end. 

Frederick Wedmore. 


SI0X0It GIULIO FEllKIN. 

Haydn's Creation was performed by the Royal 
Albert Hall Choral Society, under the direction of 
Mr. Joseph Barnby, on Thursday evening. As we 
write at the moment of going to press a detailed 
criticism would be impossible, were it not fortu¬ 
nately superfluous. A word of mention must, 
however, he given to the first appearance in 
London of a new singer rejoicing in the singularly 
hybrid appellation of Signor Giulio l’erkin. The 
new candidate for public favour, though suffering 
under the disadvantages inseparable from a first 
appearance, and that too in the largest concert- 
hall in London, created a decidedly favourable 
impression. His voice is a genuine basso pro- 
fondo, of at least two octaves in compass, reaching 
down to the lower D, and of good quality, part icu¬ 
larly in the lower register; he pronounces his 
words with great distinctness, and sings with 
considerable taste. In the earlier part of the work, 
his intonation was occasionally a little at fault; 
but this may fairly be set down to nervousness, 
more especially as it disappeared later in the 
evening. It is to be hoped that lie will guard 
against too great an indulgence in the singer's 
most common vice—the tremolo. If not led astray 
by bad example, he ought to have a good future 
before him, and prove a useful addition to the 
number of our bass singers. The other vocalists 
were Madame Sherrington, Mr. Cummings, and 
Mr. Raynhain, all of whom acquitted themselves 
(it is needless to say) most satisfactorily ; while 
tho band and chorus left nothing to be desired in 
their performance of Haydn's familiar music. 
The recitatives, as at the recent production of 
Bach’s Christmas Oratorio, were accompanied on 
the organ with admirable effect, and we heartily 
congratulate Mr. Baruby on the reform he has 
carried out in discarding, we trust for ever, the 
old-fashioned style of accompaniment. 

Ebenezer PrtorT. 


THE PARTHENON SCULPTURES. 

Bayswater, Jon. 6, 1874. 

The remnant of Philhellenes who still execrate 
Lord Elgin for having removed the sculptures of 
the Parthenon to London, will learn with regret 
that one of their familiar arguments has failed 
them, inasmuch as the air of Bloomsbury, however 
bad it may be in other respects, has just been 
proved to be infinitely less deleterious to sculpture 
than that of Athens. An opportunity of ascer¬ 
taining this fact was lately presented on the occa¬ 
sion of making new casts from the slabs of the 


frieze which stiff remain on the Parthenon, it being 
then found that the surface of the marble had 
become so thoroughly undermined by the weather 
that even the tender process of moulding with 
gelatine imperilled its scaling oft’. It is unnecessary 
to say that the sculptures carried away to Blooms¬ 
bury are in a very different condition from this. 
So far the elements alone are culpable for bringing 
about what Gothi (et Scott) non fecerunt. But 
what is to be said of custodians who, fully aware 
of the universal homage paid to the works under 
their charge, permit them to be wantonly and 
maliciously defaced Y A moment’s comparison of 
the new casts as they stand in the British Museum 
side bv side with the. casts taken from the same 
marbles by Lord Elgin, will show the extent to 
which this species of Vandalism has been carried. 
It is no answer to such a charge to sav that damage 
of this kind is less likely to have Wen done by 
natives than by foreign visitors actuated by the 
“chipping ” passion, which is not uufrequentlv ac¬ 
companied by a degree of cunningcapahle of battling 
the most rigorous guardians, and, let us add, of 
astonishing the otherwise worthy persons who 
succumb to it. 

These remarks, sufficiently warranted by the 
state of things in Athens, are rendered the Wore 
justifiable at present, first by the increased care 
which is being taken of the Parthenon sculptures 
in the British Museum, and, secondly, by the re¬ 
vived interest in these noble monuments of art, 
which is implied by the publication within two 
years of two exhaustive books, one entirely and 
the other mostly devoted to the Parthenon.* On 
the first point it is not enough to say that the whole 
frieze lias been covered with glass, and thus 
effectually protected from the grimy atmosphere, 
though by this means withdrawn more than could 
he wished from the naked eye. Fragments which 
used to he seen in forlorn places, and casts obtained 
from fragments found in recent years on the 
Acropolis, have been adjusted to their places, so 
that the whole procession is now presented as far 
ns possible in a continuous line. Meantime the 
question is raised again and again, what procession 
is it ? 

Two explanations have- been offered—the 
time-honoured one in which the procession is 
identified with that in which, on the occasion of 
the l’anathenaic festival, a splendid new robe for 
the ancient image of Athene was conveved through 
the town spread like a sail on a mast; and, secondly, 
Botticher's explanation, which leaves nothing to be 
desired except facts in the place of inferences to 
support it. According to him, we are to begin bv 
believing that the Parthenon was simply a great 
treasure-house devoted exclusively to worldly 
affairs, and in no sense a religious building. But 
this is obviously too sweeping, because the object 
of the Greeks in storing the public treasures in a 
temple was undoubtedly to cover them with a 
certain odour of sanctity. Of course the sanctity 
in this case may have been merely theoretical, as 
the absence of all mention of a priesthood con¬ 
nected with the Parthenon would seem to implv. 
Next we are told that the vessels, dresses, and other 
gala objects enumerated among the treasures of 
the Parthenon in tho lists which we possess, used 
to be lent out for public processions, and that it is 
precisely one of those occasions on which the temple 
authorities provided a procession with utensils and 
other articles for a sacrifice which Pheidias lias 
chosen to represent on the frieze. The key to the 
entire composition is to be found in the frieze of 
the east front, which serves as a sort of title-page 
to the purposes of the building. The centre is occu¬ 
pied by a number of persons seated, long known as 
divinities, but now to be regarded as officials or 
distinguished visitors, male and female, disposed in 
two groups, between which on the left are two 
maidens receiving sacrificial objects, on the right 
an old man handing over a folded robe to a youth. 


* Mielmolis, Der Parthenon, Leipzig, 1871 ; and 
Petersen, Die Knnst ties Phidias, Berlin, 1873. 
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Both objects are from the treasury of the Parthenon, 
and the scene constitutes the last act of the pro¬ 
cession as far as that building is concerned. 
Clearly, however, these distinguished visitors are 
not here expressly to witness an every-day act of 
this kind. They have come to see the distribution 
of wreaths to the victors in the great Panathenaic 
games, a ceremony which is just over. Now it is 
not to be denied that to crown victorious athletes 
within the Parthenon, in presence of the majestic 
statue of the goddess holding out Victory in her 
right hand, would be an impressive ceremony. But 
at present this is only surmised to have taken place 
from an ingenious combination of two facts, of 
which the first is, that on certain Athenian stelse 
occurs a representation apparently of the colossal 
statue in the Parthenon, holding out a wreath 
towards a mortal, and the second that in the inven¬ 
tories of the treasures in the Parthenon is mentioned 
an ivory table on which, it is assumed on the analogy 
of a similar table in the temple of Zeus at Olympia, 
the victors’ wreaths were placed. However dis¬ 
posed one might be to accept this theory in general, 
there are several points of detail in which it is 
impossible to follow its author. One of these 
is his explanation of the seated figure on the east 
frieze, usually called Demeter from the torch which 
she holds, as a man holding the rods of his office; in 
fact, the central figure of the whole ceremony. The 
head of the figure is now wanting, but seems to 
have existed in Stuart’s time, and to have been 
drawn by him as bearded. Still most people would 
rather question Stuart’s accuracy than admit tho 
breasts, dress, and attitude of that figure to be those 
of a man. 

The palm for ingenuity belongs in this case to 
Botticher. His opponents labour far behind, occu¬ 
pied rather in demolishing the fabric raised by him, 
than in producing conclusive arguments in favour of 
their theory, or even removing satisfactorily the 
obstacles to it. If the procession is, as they be¬ 
lieve, that in which the new robe for the ancient 
image of the goddess was conveyed, some indi¬ 
cation of the ceremony would naturally be ex¬ 
pected. But such there is none unless we suppose, 
as used to be done, that the folded robe which the 
old man on the east frieze hands over to a youth 
in a manner which does not suggest any importance 
in the act, is really the robe which formed the 
central object of the procession. Nor is it easy to 
see how a procession which had for its goal the 
temple of Athene Polias, should form a fitting 
subject of decoration for the Parthenon. But the 
chief and perhaps the most vulnerable point in the 
popular theory is that which regards the seated 
figures on the east as deities towards whom the 
procession advances from either side provided with 
victims and all the apparatus for a sacrifice. Un¬ 
fortunately the only absolute symbol of divinity 
which has been recognised among them—the 
wings of the boy called Eros—is not in a condi¬ 
tion to be beyond question. Moreover the atti¬ 
tudes of some of them are scarcely godlike. But 
be they gods or mortals, it is evident that they 
are the central figures of the whole composition, 
and that in their presence a great sacrifice is to 
take place, but whether or not to celebrate the 
conclusion of the Panathenaic games remains as 
yet undetermined. In a subsequent letter I hope 
to deal with the interpretation of the pediment 
sculptures. Alexander S. Murray. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

TVrrn regard to the dice inscribed with Etrus¬ 
can numerals to which the Rev. Isaac Taylor 
appeals in his theory of deciphering the Etruscan 
language (see review of his paper in our last 
number), it should be stated that all Corssen's 
searching to discover them has hitherto been in 
vain, and that they are suspected to be in private 
possession somewhere in this country. It is highly 
important that they should be brought to light 
just at this moment, so that their genuineness may 
be tested. 


Students of Greek art will be glad to learn 
that the Venus of Falerone is now placed in the 
Louvre, and that with it are exhibited several 
plaster casts of other variations of the celebrated 
Venus of Milo, that have been found in various 
collections. This statue was discovered, as some 
of our readers may remember, among the ruins of 
the ancient Faleria (now Falerone) in 1836. The 
left foot, which is wanting in the Milo Venus, is 
perfect in the Venus Falerone, and is placed on a 
helmet—a circumstance which M. Ravaisson consi¬ 
ders as strongly in favour of the view that he had 
previously taken of the Venus of Milo—namely, 
that it originally formed part of a group represent¬ 
ing the goddess disarming Mars. On this point, 
however, Parisian authorities disagree; M. Clau¬ 
dius Tarral asserting that in the original motive 
the Venus stood leaning upon a Term, and was 
accompanied by no figure whatever. The Venus 
Falerone is of life-size, and is executed in Parian 
marble. 

Besides the Venus Falerone the Louvre has re¬ 
cently added to its collection of antiquities the 
sculptures and architectural remains brought by 
M. Ravet from'Asia Minor, and presented to the 
Museum by MM. de Rothschild. These remains 
were discovered near the site of the ancient city of 
Miletus, and are supposed to have formed part of a 
temple dedicated to Apollo. There are fragments 
of a frieze, capitals of columns, mouldings, and 
winged figures in foliage, “that seem,” writes a 
French critic, “as though they were executed 
yesterday, so well is the surface of the marble 
preserved, and so sharp are the ridges.” 

Tiie catalogues of the Louvre are increasing so 
rapidly in number and bulk, that it will soon be 
necessary for the visitor to the museum to take a 
portmanteau with him in order to bring them 
away. M. Barbet de Jouy has just added another 
to the already overwhelming supply, by publishing 
a second edition of the Catalogue of Sculptures 
of the Middle Ages, Renaissance and Modern 
Times. In this second edition, which includes 
the Campana collection, the matter has been found 
too much to compress into one volume, and the 
Catalogue of Modem Sculpture has been left for 
future publication. 

A pleasing indication of the growth of artistic 
taste in this country may be seen in the. fact that 
the Goldsmiths’ Company offered in March last to 
give a series of annual prizes “ with a view to the 
encouragement of technical education in the de¬ 
sign and execution of works of art in the precious 
metals.” These prizes were thrown open to gene¬ 
ral competition, but seven out of the nine, of the 
value of 210/., were won by students who were 
now or had been formerly trained in the Govern¬ 
ment Schools of Art. Certainly no branch of 
artistic manufacture has more need of improvement 
in its “ design and execution ” than our modern 
goldsmith’s work. Nothing can well be more 
tasteless than most of the jewellery and so-termed 
“ plate ” of the present day. When we think of 
the lovely works of the goldsmith’s craft in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, it is distressing 
to see dinner-tables groaning under such a hideous 
representation of modern taste and wealth as the 
conventional silver or plated dpergne, and to behold 
directors of public companies and others rewarded 
for their honourable labours by receiving from their 
grateful admirers a monstrously ugly presentation 

f neec of plate. A lesson in artistic fitness and 
>eauty might be early given to the child by its 
godfather’s gift of a mug at its christening; but 
the modern mug usually well deserves its fate of 
being bitten by the discerning teeth of its youthful 
possessor. IIow we should now prize the “six 
silver mugs” given by Philippe ie Bon at the 
christening of the child of his varlet —the painter 
Jan van Eyck. But even in goldsmith’s work a 
gieat improvement has recently taken place, and it 
is open to purchasers at many London shops to buy 
bracelets, earrings, and other ornaments of elegant 
and artistic design. Such ornaments, however, it 
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must be admitted, are mostly copied from ancient 
works of like kind. 

We are somewhat prone to abuse our Govern¬ 
ment for its mean economy in matters relating to 
art, but even Mr. Ayrton would scarcely venture 
to shut up part of the National Gallery for the 
sake of saving the wages of the attendants. Yet 
this is what has been done in art-loving France. 
English visitors to the Louvre have lately often 
been exasperated at finding the rooms containing 
the Dutch and Flemish pictures closed during 
three days in the week, but few of them have 
imagined that this was done merely to save the 
expense of twenty extra custodians who would be 
required if the rooms were kept constantly open to 
the public. It is now announced, however, that 
all the rooms of the Louvre will be open to the 
public as heretofore on every day of the week 
except Monday, the Commission des Beaux Arts 
having at last accorded the nomination of the 
necessary custodians. 

The Municipal Council of Fine Arts in Paris 
has recently appointed a commission of four of 
its members to organise a plan of artistic decora¬ 
tion for the parks, squares, boulevards, and streets 
of the city. Up to the present time the chief com¬ 
missions given to artists since the war have been 
for religious and allegorical subjects for the 
churches to replace those destroyed during the 
siege; but it is now proposed that statues of all 
the great men of every epoch and every class who 
have made Paris illustrious shall be set up in her 
midst, and that on all the principal promenades 
groups of sculpture shall be placed representing 
the chief events in the history of Paris from the 
earliest times to the present day. The idea is one 
worthy of a great Republic. Let us hope that 
the great Republic will last long enough to carry 
it out. 

The Antwerp journals state that the celebrated 
Descent from the Cross by Rubens in Antwerp 
Cathedral and his Elevation of the Cross in the 
same place are both being slowly ruined bv the 
effects of the damp and cold to which they are sub¬ 
jected in their present position. The Belgian 
artists are clamorous in demanding that they shall 
be removed to the Antwerp Museum, which is 
beyond doubt the proper place for them, but there 
is a difficulty of course with the church authorities, 
to whom the exhibition of the Descent from the 
Cross has long been a rich source of income. 

The Queen is the largest contributor to the 
Landseer exhibition now open at the Royal 
Academy. In her Majesty’s collection are to be 
found some of the painter’s best, as well as some 
of his worst works. 

A new artistic society called “ La Societd des 
Amis des Arts ” has recently been formed in Paris. 
La Chronigue gives its programme as follows:— 

“A private exhibition shall be opened at a 
chosen locality every year. The funds arising 
from subscriptions shall be devoted to the pur¬ 
chase of unpublished works of art or to stimula¬ 
tive rewards (encouragements). 

“ The works acquired bv the society shall be dis¬ 
tributed among the members by lot. The annual 
subscription shall be- 60 francs, and the number 
of members unlimited. 

“ The encouragements shall consist of sending 
artists to study at Rome, Venice, or Amsterdam, 
according to their desire.” 

The committee of the society is thus com¬ 
posed :— 

President: M. le Marquis de Montesquieu. Vice- 
President: M. le Marquis de Saint-Genes. Treasurer: 
M. de Yalleroud do la Fosse. 

Members: 

Le Baron Finot. Lo Comto Azmnr de La 

Le Baron Crcuze deLesser. Rochefoucauld. 

M. Moreau. Le Marquis de Varennes. 

Lo Marquis de Mull. Le Baron Gustave de 

Le Baron de Foueaucourt. Rothschild. 

Le Comte du Passage. Le Comte de Vogiiii. 

M. L. Martinet. 
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Mr. Stort, the well-known American sculptor 
in Rome, has come forward in the December 
number of Blackwood, to make those uneasy who 
lirmly believe that the Elgin Marbles are the 
work of Pheidiaa. But this belief has been long 
riven up by archaeologists, if, indeed, it ever were 
seriously entertained. What they contend for is, 
that these sculptures reflect the stvle of Pheidias, 
under whose direction, Plutarch tells us, the sculp¬ 
tures of Athens were executed. It is left as a 
possibility that, with all his other engagements, 
Pheidias might still have found time even to 
model, say on a small scale, or at any rate to 
sketch, the designs for the sculptures of the temple 
in which one of his two greatest masterpieces was 
to stand. One thing is certain, that all the exist¬ 
ing sculptures from Athens that can be assigned 
with certainty to the period of Perikles bear, in 
c< miraon with the Elgin Marbles, but one stamp, 
ami that must be the stamp of the master-mind 
•who then ruled the art of Athens. What harm is 
there, then, if, for ordinary purposes, we still 
-;»-.uk of Pheidias as the sculptor of the Elgin 
Marbles, when we admit that what we say cannot 
he proved, but equally deny that the opposite can 
be maintained ? 

The death is announced of Mr. William Telbin, 
the well-known scene-painter. He had been an 
invalid for some time, and had never recovered 
the depressing effect of his son’s death, which oc¬ 
curred through an accident in the Alps by a fall 
of an avalanche, about six years ago. Mr. Telbin 
was in his sixty-first year. 

Henri-Petros Blanchard, one of the best 
known and oldest designers for the French journal 
L Illustration, died recently in Paris, lie was 
bom in 1805, and studied under Chasselat and 
tiros. In spite of his frequent journeys to all 
[■arts of the world, Blanchard was a constant ex¬ 
hibitor at the Salon. He received a third class 
medal in 1830, and was decorated with the cross 
■ f the Legion d'honneur in 1840. His death is a 
great loss to the Illustration. 

M. de Chexnevieres, Conservateur of the 
Luxembourg Museum, has been appointed presi¬ 
dent of the Administration des Beaux Arts, in 
place of M. Charles Blanc, who, after having 
rendered many services to art in his public capa¬ 
city, now retires into private life,—“pour se con- 
sacrer desormais,” La Chronique informs us, “ a 
ses etudes favorites sur l’esthdtique de l’Art.” 

Tiie Gazette des Beaux Arts for January con¬ 
tains—1. A long paper, the first of a series, by 
Paul Mantz, on English goldsmiths’ work. The 
author does not profess any great learning on the 
subject, but gives us the benefit of his notes and 
critical observations made at the Manchester, 
S. iuth Kensington, and Paris Exhibitions. lie 
d-als in this first article with mediteval work only, 
and we have as illustrations the ring of Ethehvuif, 
preserved in the British Museum, and supposed to 
in- the earliest English work of the kind extant; 
the so-called jewel of King Alfred, and the well- 
known coronation spoon of the regalia.—2. An 
admirable etching by Rajon of Rubens’s celebrated 
Chapeau de Faille, now in the National Gallery. 
The etcher has caught the singular expression of 
; h- eyes of Mdlle. Lunden, the lady of the hat, with 
great felicity ; but how is an engraver to give any 
itl- a of the glorious carnations of Rubens, espe¬ 
cially remarkable in this beautiful portrait ? A 
iii-nirv of the picture and its vicissitudes, by Alfred 
Mkhiels, accompanies the etching. It is the first 
time, strange to say, that this celebrated work has 
i.-n engraved.—3. M. Champfleurv finishes his 
interesting papers on satiric prints for and against 
; ie Reformation.—4. The Wilson Collection re- 
--iv»s a final notice by M. Charles Tardieu. fine 
•' the etchings of the catalogue, Decamps’ IntMeur 

t our en Italie, is given as an illustration.—5. 
The ceramic works of the Oriental exhibition at 
> Palais de l’lndustrie are described by Albert 
-Lfcjuemart.—fi. A review of the first part of a 
-ries of lithographs lately published by M. 


Lecomte, from the drawings of Gdricault. Several 
examples of these spirited drawings are given.— 
7. The question of the statue of the child borne 
by a dolphin, said to he by Raphael, is discussed 
by J. Aquarone. The side taken is made apparent 
by the title of the article, “ Prdtendues ddcouvertes 
de l’enfant sculpte par Raphael.”—8. Pan and the 
Satvrs as treated by art, is the subject of an article 
bv Rend Menard.—9. Hachette's magnificent pub¬ 
lication of the Gospels, illustrated by a hundred 
and twenty-eight etchings from designs by Bida, 
is ’ criticised. Besides the Chapeau de Faille, the 
number contains an effective and beautiful etching 
bv Gustave Greux, from a painting by Lieve 
’i erschuur, A View on the Meuse at Dortrecht. 


The theatrical week has not been a fertile one. 
The leading production—Mr. Gilbert’s Charity — 
receives notice in another column. At the Vaude¬ 
ville they have produced a new burlesque, by 
Mr. Reece. It is called Buy Bias Righted, and 
occasion is taken to vindicate the claim of the 
stage to present political caricatures—a claim 
which, as most of our readers know, the Lord 
Chamberlain has more than once disputed. 
Messrs. James and Thorne are the chief supporters 
of the burlesque; in which Miss Kate Bishop, who 
is well known at the Court, has made her first 
appearance at this theatre. The burlesque is 
accounted a successful one. 

Monsieur Sardod’s last piece—the Merveil- 
leuses at the Varietes—is not to be reckoned among 
his successes. The caricature of the manners 
of the Directory has not taken with the public. 
Not even the acting of Madame Chaumont can 
give the piece a long life. Meanwhile, at the 
Vaudeville, L'Oncle Sam proceeds on its course. 
The weekly receipts exceed those known in days 
when Paris was outwardly more prosperous. 

Even Paris has sometimes to lament over good 
days for the theatre, which are now passed. That 
at least is the tone that is taken when the revival 
of the elder Dumas’s Henri Trois is the theme of 
conversation. The plav itself, they say, has not 
aged so much as might have been expected ; and 
the decorations at the Porte Saint Martin are new 
and costly—always a recommendation on that part 
of the Boulevard. 

Tricoche et Carolet —the favourite and laughable 
piece from the Palais Royal—has been played suc¬ 
cessfully during the past week, at the Holbom 
Theatre; Messieurs Didier and Schey sustaining 
the principal characters, as on the occasion of the 
first performance here. 

Tiie keen observer and smart writer who, in 
the columns of the Pall Mall Gazette, is treating 
of “ The Great World in France,” took occasion 
on Wednesday to discuss the “ Influence of the 
Theatre in Paris.” He dwelt chiefly on the lighter 
aspects of the question, and described amusingly 
a visit paid by two yrandes dames to the Foyer 
des Artistes—a high-class sort of drawing-room 
green-room—at the Theatre Franfais. Incident¬ 
ally he made what will be to many persons some¬ 
thing of a revelation, in stating that the authority 
of the leading actress at the Fran^ais is so un¬ 
disputed that the manager cannot, without her 
consent, strengthen his troop of actresses by the 
addition of popular favourites. The article allows 
us to infer, if it does not expressly state, that in 
this way actresses of the position of Mdlle. 
Delaporte and Mdlle. Deselde have been pre¬ 
vented from joining the company of the “ House 
ofMoliere.” “The Franyais,” says the writer, 
“ prefers recruiting its company from performers 
caught young at the Conservatoire, and trained 
by slow stages to tbe customs of the house.” In 
the main this is no doubt correct; but it may be 
noted that from the company of one Paris theatre 
the Franfais is very apt to recruit itself. We 
mean the Oddon—the “ second Theatre Fran$ais,” 
as it loves to call itself. Within the last twelve 


months the Oddon lias given to the Francais some 
of the best of its own company, Mdlle. Sarah 
Bernhardt and M, Pierre Barton having both 
crossed the Seine. 


The Monday Popular Concerts will be resumed, 
after the u^ial Christmas recess, on Monday next, 
when Dr. Hans van Biilow will appear for the 
first time since his return from his recent visit to 
the Continent. 

The British Orchestral Society, which gave’its 
first very successful series of concerts last year, 
has announced a second series, the first concert of 
which will take place at St. James’s Hall, on the 
22nd inst. Mr. Carrodus will be the leader, and 
Mr. G. Mount the conductor. 

Kino Ludwig II., of Bavaria, has conferred 
upon Richard Wagner and Johannes Brahms the 
order of Maximilian for arts and sciences. 

IIerr Popper, the violoncellist, and Madame 
Sophie Menter, the pianist, have been making a 
professional tour through Holland, with brilliant 
success. 

Carl Drechsi.er, the celebrated performer on 
the violoncello, has recently died at Dresden. 

The Tonhallc, one of the Leipzig musical jour¬ 
nals, ceased to exist at the end of last year. 

A series of articles is at present in course of 
publication in the Xeue Xeitschrift'.fur Musih on the 
late Henry Hugh Pierson’s music to the second 
part of Goethe's Faust. The general tone of the 
criticism is very favourable; and the fact deserves 
record, as it is but seldom that any notice is 
taken by German writers of works by English 
composers. 

The Paris Correspondent of the Fall Mall 
Gazette says that M. Gounod’s wrongs in England 
have awakened the interest of the French Society 
of Artists to such an extent that they mean to 
agitate in favour of a new international law of 
copyright. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

PUBLISHERS' AXXO UXCEMEXTS. 

(From the Alheneeum.) 

Messrs. Macmillan will publish early in May, 
under the title of The Russian Fmcer, a work 
from the pen of Mr. Ashton Wentworth Dilke, 
who has spent between two and three years in 
Russian Central Asia, the Caucasus, Siberia, and 
European Russia. The work, which will be illus¬ 
trated by maps, and by ethnological and other 
plates, will be in part a book of travels, and in 
part a survey of the political position of Russia, 
especially in regard to the relations between the 
Russian and subject races. 

Mr. 'William Rossetti is editing for the press 
a new edition of The Poems of William Blake. 
This collection of poems will be the first complete 
one. It will comprise some hitherto unpublished 
compositions. 

A new work is being prepared by Capt. J. II. 
Lawrence-Archer, entitled Monumental Inscrijt- 
tions of the West Indies, from the Earliest Hate, 
icith Genealogical and Historical Annotations from 
Original, Local, and other Sources. 

TnE third and concluding volume of Mr. 
Forster's Life of Dickens is advertised to appear 
at the end of this month. 

The Letters and Journals of Lord Macaulay are 
in the hands of Lady Holland and Mr. Trevelyan, 
with a view to publication. 

Prof. Geiktf. is making rapid progress with 
the Life of Sir Roderick Murchison, and the 
work will, in all probability, be issued in the 
spring. 
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JOHN PEARSON'S 

FAC-SIMILE REPRINTS. 

ALL NOW READY. 


OLD HISTORICAL BALLADS. 45 

Copper Plates, 3 rols. 30s.; large paper, 31. 3s. 

“Thi« reprint (from the rare edition of 1723-5) appears to have been 
executed with great care, and will supply, at a far less c*x|H‘iiisc. the 
place of the original in a very satisfactory manner. As far as we have 
examined it, it can hardly lie said to have undergone any further editing 
than that required to insure a correct copy, which was what was chiefly 
■wanted. It contains upwards of 150 of the best and most valuable of 
our old ballads, and is eertuinly a boon, for which all our students of 
the old nutionnl literature of England ought to be thankful to the pub¬ 
lisher, Mr. Pearson. "—Athemeum. 


MRS. BEHN’S PLAYS, HISTORIES, 

and NOVELS. 6 rols. 52 a Q>d. ; large paper, 4/. 4 a 

44 Mrs. Behn was a woman of so celebrated a fame while she lived, 
and so esteemed, that to give u perfect draught of lmr one must write 
like her."—Charles dibtum. 

" We may regard her. indeed, as onr earliest English female comic 
writer of any worth.”— Rvtrospcc.tn'c. A'critic. 

*• Mrs. Helm, besides her plays, was the authoress of novels and tnles 
which contain some ingeniously contrived incidents,”— Dr. Oeorge L. 
Craik. 

" When writing her best, this unmentionable poetess lias n vigorous 
grace and a noble sense of metre, to be found in no other song-writer of 
her time.”— A. ('. .Stcitiburne. 

" of smart writing and racy plotting there is never any lock in this 
clever woman’s plays.”— Examiner. 

" The writings of Mrs. Belm form a valuable link in our literary his¬ 
tory.”— Jhtokwller. 


MRS. CENTLIVRE’S DRAMATIC 

WORKS. 3 vols. 30*.; large paper, 21. 12s. Gd. 

“ It is nstonldiing to find the traces of so much rending and learning 
ns we meet with in many of her pieces. If we do not allow her to lie the 
very tir<t of our female writers, she has hut one above her, ami may 
.in.tU be placed next to her predecessor in dramatic glory, the great 
Mrs. Helm.”— linker's liiwjraphia Dramatica. 


GEORGE CHAPMAN’S TRAGEDIES 

and COMEDIES. Now first, Collected. 3 vols. 
30 a ; large paper, 2/. 12 a 6d. 

44 Mr. Pearson has done excellent service in reprinting all the fifteen 
eoni.die' and tragedies of which Mr. Chapman is known to have been 
the vde author, and jK-rhops the exactness with which lie has done so 
is n’-:> to he commended. Here the old texts arc reproduced with 
scrupulous precision.”— Examiner. 

“ The addition of Chapman to the list of dramatists who*-* plays are 
available to the student is n mutter for rejoicing; and the three 
attractive volumes which constitute the collected dramas will find their 
way to the shelves of most lovers of literature. Chapman’s rieht to 
n place in the front rank of our oldest dramatists is conceded.”— 
Jf/o.iamm. 

•• Ch ipmati well deserves r-neh a tribute of respect, the best that can 
b.« paid to his memory—the present handsome edition of his plays. The 
editor has done his work well. In a graceful memoir helms told us nil 
tli it is known of the |met’» life, mid added a selection of the l>e«t eriti- 
ei -ms on his plays. The note- are t«» the point, and give in many 
instances really valuable in formation. The edition ought to find u 
place in every well selected library. - ’—M’« sfmiasffr It* rinr , April 1*73. 

“Of all the English play-writer*. Chnprnau perhaps approaches 
nearest to Shaksjvnre.”— (.’harks Lamb. 

" Chapman, where he lays aside the gravity of the philosopher and 
poet, discovers an uuexjveted comic vein, di-tiiigni-heu by equal truth 
of nature and Hve'v good humour."— William Ha:Utt. 

“ lie ha-* more thinking that ninny of the old dramatists: and the 
praise of one of his critics, though strongly worded, is not without 
foundation, that wo 4 seldom find richer contemplations on the nature 
of mail and the world.*”— Hear// J/allam. 

“ Timt lull mid heightened style of Master Chapman.”— Webster. 


RICHARD BROME’S DRAMATIC 

WORKS. Now fir.-t Collected. 3 vols. 30a ; 
large paper, 21. 12a (id. 

Richard Rrome lived in the reign of Charles I., and was eontempo- 
Tnr\ with lfc-kkcr. Ford. Shirley. ,vc.. he wn< servant to Brn Jon*mi, 
mid wrote him-clf into high repute. Sec the Verses prefixed to liis 
“ Northern Luss,” by Hen Jon*on. 


THOS. DECKER’S DRAMATIC 

WORKS. Now first Collected. 4 vols. 42s; 
liirpo paper, 31. 13*. Gd. 

44 Dckker had poetry enough for anything .”—Charles Lamb. 

44 Of the dramatists hitherto unedited. Dekker is the most poetical, 
and the iippeuranee of u eomp’ete edition of his works U the greatest 
boon remaining to be conferred on lovers of the Elizalwtliiui drama.” 

. I thenaum. 

44 Had nil Decker’s plays been as good as ‘The Honest Whore,’ he 
would have had uu superior but Shakespeare.”— Examiner. 


Nearly ready. 


THOS. HEYWOOD’S DRAMATIC 

WORKS, with Illustrative Notes, and a Memoir 
of the Author. 6 vols. 3/. 3a ; large paper, »?. os. 


Just published, fcap. «vo. 6x. ; demy 8vo, lib. 

SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE’S 

OSORIO, 

As originally written in 1797, never before published. 


JOHN PEARSON, York ,Street. Covent Garden. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY’S 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE PHYSIOLOGY of the SECTS. Crown 

8vo, cloth, price it. 

“ Alwnnds with nnta to emek and bones to pick for all those 
whose peculiarities nre assailed. The writer endeavours to 
summarise the outward and visible signs distinguishing the 
various religions denominations .”—Northampton Mercury. 

44 Really a clever book, and well repays perusal.” 

Cheshire Observer. 

“ An amusing and somewhat extraordinary book.” 

Cheltenham Chronicle. 


HARRY’S BIG BOOTS: a Fairy Tale, for 

44 Smalle Folke.” By S. E. GAY. With 8 Full-Page Illus¬ 
trations and a Vignette by the Author, drawn on Wood by 
lVrcival Skelton. Crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth 
gilt, price os. 

From the DAILY NEWS. 

“ ‘ Harry's Big Boots ’ is sure of a large and appreciative 
audience. It is a« good as a Christmas pantomime, and its 
illustrations are quite equal t » any transformation-scene. . . . 
The fun about deep-sea dredging and the 4 fashionable wag¬ 
gonette,’ which the sea-people make out of the scientific gentle¬ 
man's dredger, will no doubt, amply compensate for anything 
the young readers do not quite understand ; while the pictures 
of Hurry and Harry's seven-leagued lmots, with their little 
wings and funny faces, leave nothing to be desired.’* 

From the PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

“ Some capital fun will lie found in 4 Harry’s Big Boots.’ 
Wonderful are the events that happen in dreams, and Harry’s 
adventures in his seven-league boots, which carry him over the 
world more swiftly, and, it needs scarcely lie said, more safely 
than a railway train, are told with considerable vivacity. The 
boots, moreover, convey the lmy through the air and under the 
water; and so strange are the feats they enable him to perform 
that the chi Id-reader Mill be remiudel sometimes of the adven¬ 
tures of the most delightful little lady that ever appeared in a 
story Imok—Alice, in 4 Wonderland.' The illustrations in * Harry's 
1 ig Boobs ’ are excellent, and so is the story.” 

EPITAPHIANA; or, the Curiosities of 

Churchyard Literatim;. Being a Miscellaneous Collection 
of Epitaphs; with an Introduction. By W. FAIRLEY. 
Crov.n 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 

“ Entertaining."-- Pal! Mall Gazette. 

A capital collection.”— Court Circular. 

*• A very readable volume.” —Daily Review. 

" A most interesting Imok.”— Leeds Mecca rtf. 

*• Interesting and amnsing.”— Nonconformist. 

4 • Particularly entertaining.”— Public Opinion. 

‘•A curious and entertaining volume .”—Oxford Chronicle. 

44 A very interesting collection.'’— Civil Service Gazette. 


SECOND EDITION. 

KITTY’S RIVAL. By Sydney Mostyn, 

Author of 44 The Surgeon’s .Secret,” &c. 8 vols. 31 s. Gd. 

CRUEL CONSTANCY. By Katharine King, 

Author of 44 The Qnecn of the Regiment,” &c. 3 vole. 3D. 6 d. 
From the SI ECTATOR. 

‘‘When we observe a lady novelist making steady progress, 
and profiting by the remarks of her critics to cultivate the 
qualities and avoid the defects which they hive descried in 
her first efforts, we watch her career with interest and expec¬ 
tation. and are happy to pnt its steps in advance on record. 
Miss Katharine King ie among the small number of novelists 
who do not disdain advice. Her present work is a much 

Utter novel than ‘Lost for Gold.’.The plot is very 

original, and the atmosphere of the B‘ory is healthy, full of 
breezy, open-air life, of cheerfulness, and harmless fun.’’ 

TOO LIGHTLY BROKEN: a Story. 3 

vols. 3 la. (»</. 

44 A very pleasing story. ..... very prettily told.”— Post. 

IS IT FOR EVER ? By Kate Mainwaring. 

3 vols., 3D. M. 

FLORENCE; or, Loyal Quand Meme. By 

FRANCES ARMSTRONG. Crown 8vo, 5s. cloth. 

44 It is impossible not to be interested in the story from be¬ 
ginning to end.”— Examiner, t ^ 

THE HEIR of REDDESM0NT. 3 vole. 

31*. 6(1. 

TOWER HALL0WDEANE. 2 vols. 
’TWIXT CUP and LIP. By Mary Lovett- 

CAMEltON. 3 vols. 31*. M. UVexI Keet. 


Samckl Tinst.ky, 10 Southampton Street, Strand. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

1 . 

BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 

For JANUARY, 1874. No. DCXCIX. Price 2s. 6d. 
Contents: 

The PARISIANS. Part the Last. 

The STORY of VALENTINE and his BROTHER. 
INTERNATIONAL VANITIES— 

No. U. Forms. 

JOHN STUART MILL : An Autobiography. 

The STORY of the MISSING BILLS. 

A PIECE OF HEATHER. By H. C. Mcrivale. 

The INDIAN MUTINY : SIR HOPE GRANT. 

The NEW YEAR’S POLITICAL ASPECT. 


2 . 

Complete in 4 vols. crown 8vo, price 2C*. cloth; or 24 s. in 
paper covers, 

THE PARISIANS. 

By EDWARD LORD LYTTON. 

With Illustrations by Sydney Ilall. 


3 . 

In crown 8vo, with Map and Plans, price 12 j. cloth, 


INCIDENTS IN THE SEPOY WAR 
OP 1867-8. 


Compiled from the PRIVATE JOURNALS of General 
Sir HOPE GRANT, G.G.B. 

Together with some Explanatory Chapters 
By Captain HENRY KNOLLYS, R.A., Author of 
44 From Sedan to Snarbruck.” 


4. 

In post 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 

PANTI AND ASHANTI: 

Three Papers on Ashanti and the Protectorate of the Gold 
Courtt, with an Outline of the Causes that have lei 
to the War. 

By Captain H. BR ACKEN BURY", Royal Artillery, Assistant 
Military Secretary to Major-General Sir Garnet Wolseley ; 
And Captain HUYSHE, Rifle Brigade, 

Deputy Assistant Quartermaster-General. 

Those Papers wore prepared and read to their comrades on 
board the steam-ship Ambriz on the passage to Cape Coast, at 
the special request of the commander, Sir Garnet Wolseley. 
The volume contains a Sketch-map of the Gold Coast, and 
Plan of Coomassie, by Captain liuyshe. 


In crown 8vo. price Os. cloth, 

ROME OR DEATH! 

By ALFRED AUSTIN. 

6. 

In 3 vols. crown 8vo. price 2 os. C d. cloth, 

M YSIE’S P ARD ON. 

A Novel from Australia. 

By JAMES WALKER HAY. 


7. 

Now complete, in 8 vols. and Index Volume, price 37. 3 s. cloth, 
the Second Edition of 

THE HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, 

From AGRICOLA'S INVASION to the EXTINCTION of the 
LAST JACOBITE INSURRECTION. 

By JOHN HILL BURTON, 

Historiographer Royal for Scot bind. 

8 . 

In 4 vols. fcap., price 21.*. cloth, 

MIDDLEMARCH. 

By GEORGE ELIOT. 

0. 

In fcap. 8vo, Roxbnrghe binding, price 6*. Gd. 

A HAND-BOOK OF WEATHER 
FOLK-LORE. 

Being a Collection of Proverbial Sayings in Various Language? 
relating to the Weather, 

With Illustrative and Explanatory Notes. 

By the ltev. C. SWAIN SON, M.A., 

Vicar of High Hurst Wood. 

Wh. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
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The Editor cannot undertake to return, or to 
correspond with the writers of, rejected manu¬ 
script. 


LITERATURE. 

Archibald Constable and his Literary Corre¬ 
spondents. A Memorial bv his Son, 
Thomas Constable. 3 vols. (Edinburgh: 
Edmonston & Douglas.) 

It is scarcely too much to say of Archibald 
Constable that he created the publishing 
trade of Scotland and revolutionized the 
business of publishing throughout Great 
Britain. Before his time the Edinburgh 
booksellers were spiritless, petty traders, 
little more than agents for the booksellers of 
the South, who published few works and 
only such as involved little risk, were quite 
content to let Scottish authors carry their 
manuscripts to London, and but rarely ven¬ 
tured so far as to become partners in the 
speculations of their Southern correspondents. 
The London publishers were still to a great 
extent a clique organised for purposes of 
business, living on familiar terms with one 
another, publishing works of importance in 
concert, and, through their good understand¬ 
ing with each other, having authors very 
much at their mercy. Constable brought to 
his business a combination of enterprise, in¬ 
telligence, and liberality previously unex¬ 
ampled in the trade of bookselling. He 
created in Edinburgh a publishing establish¬ 
ment comparable for its extent with any in 
the kingdom, unequalled for the value and 
popularity of its publications. He gave the 
death-blow to the London monopoly. His 
prices, almost from the first, became a 
standard to which London publishers had to 
approximate. Such men as Murray and 
Longman were soon vieing with him in 
liberality as well as in enterprise, and mono¬ 
poly gave way to keen competition. Men of 
letters, of course, found their advantage in 
the change, and if the multiplication of works 
of merit be a boon to the public, the public 
was still more benefited. 

But Constable was also the pioneer of 
cheap literature, and that he was so is, after 
all, perhaps his best claim to remembrance. 
During the greater part of his career, new 
books of any mark or pretension were 
usually published in the quarto form, and 
for a very select class of readers. Towards 
the end of his life he conceived the idea of 
publishing good and cheap books for the 
million, and embodied it in his valuable 
Miscellany. This idea was quickly caught 
up by the trade, and Murray and Longman 
did far more in carrying it out than Con¬ 
stable was able to do. Bat probably it had 
never crossed a human brain except his own, 
when Constable, in introducing it to Sir 
Walter Scott and Lockhart, made them stare 
with a magniloquent prologue in which he 
set forth that, whether literary genins had 
dune its best or not, “ printing and book¬ 
selling, as instruments for enlightening and 
entertaining mankind, and of course for 
making money,” were still “ in mere infancy— 


the trade in its cradle.” Simple and easily 
appreciated as the idea was when explained, 
the man who first propounded it could 
scarcely be an ordinary person. And “ the 
grand Napoleon of the realms of print”—so 
Scott dabbed the publisher on the occasion 
referred to—as described in this work and 
elsewhere, is undoubtedly a figure of high 
interest, and worthy to be handed down to 
posterity. It is not because he has hitherto 
wanted a rates sacer that this Memorial has 
been published; Lockhart, in his Life of 
Scott, has bestowed only too much pains 
upon him. The motive of this work has 
been to clear the great publisher’s memory 
from stains cast upon it by alleged misrepre¬ 
sentations of Lockhart; and it may be said 
at once that the son of Archibald Constable 
has in a great measure succeeded in his pious 
labour. His work, though giving much bio¬ 
graphical detail, does not profess to be a Life, 
nor does it give anything like a full record 
of his father’s publishing career. Of the 
personal characteristics of Archibald Con¬ 
stable his son has very little to tell us ; and 
probably anything he could have said must 
have failed to modify the impression of them 
already given by a master-hand. Lockhart’s 
sketch of Constable as he appeared in his day 
of prosperity is so striking and life-like that 
the world will always be apt to accept it as a 
likeness. 

Constable was a native of Carnbee in Fife- 
shire, and was born in 1774, the son of a 
farmer and land-steward, who had a local 
reputation for skill in his calling. After a 
parish-school education, he was sent, in 
his fourteenth year, to Edinburgh, to be¬ 
come an apprentice to the bookselling trade 
in the shop of Mr. Peter Hill. In an 
autobiographic fragment left by him he has 
told us that the choice of this trade was 
entirely his own, and also how his mind 
became fixed upon it. A bookseller’s shop 
had been opened in the little town of Pitten- 
wcen, and the novel sight of its windows, 

“ adorned with picture-books and halfpenny 
prints,” filled the boys from the neighbour- . 
ing parishes with wonder. Here was an 
occupation full of interest, and, as the new 
bookseller was “ a braw-dressed man,” it 
must be profitable—certainly it must be 
preferable to going to sea or following the 
plough, to do one or other of which was the 
lot of most boys like Archibald Constable. 
Archibald pressed his friends to try whether 
they could not make a bookseller of him, 
and, fortunately, they were able to indulge 
him. He served an apprenticeship of six 
years with Mr. Hill, and remained a year 
more in his employment. During those 
years he was unwearied in his efforts to ac¬ 
quire a knowledge of books ; his opportuni¬ 
ties, many of which he made for himself, 
were excellent, and at their close he appears 
to have been extremely well versed in biblio¬ 
graphy. He now resolved to set up for 
himself as a dealer in old books; and, though 
he had no resources except his knowledge 
and the credit which he had gained with a 
few friends, and though, moreover, barely 
one and twenty, he also resolved to marry. 
The young lady on whom he had set his 
heart was a Miss Willison, the daughter of 
a well-to-do printer. That Mr. Willison, 
though he never formally assented to the 


marriage, made no objection to it, and gave 
substantial help to the young couple, may be 
taken as showing that now, as at subsequent 
periods, Constable was making a great im¬ 
pression of capacity upon the people he came 
in contact with. He had been acquainted 
with his wife for less than a year before his 
marriage, but he tells us that he had been 
“ desperately in love ” with her for several 
years before, and he ascribes much of his 
subsequent success to the “feelings, anti¬ 
cipations, and honourable contrivances” 
which, in connection with his passion, filled 
his mind during this period. His hasty 
marriage—but, to be sure, people in middle 
life were in more haste to marry at the eud 
of the last century than they are now—is 
the only premonition to be found in his early 
life of recklessness such as afterwards be¬ 
came habitual with him. His marriage 
over, he set himself most soberly to work to 
prepare for opening his old-book shop; and 
in a visit to London, and a journey which 
he afterwards made through some parts of 
Scotland—liis resources consisting of a loan 
of 150 1. and 3001. worth of books which he 
got from his father-in-law—he got together 
a stock which, if not large, was choice, and 
which was probably worth many times what 
it cost him. A catalogue which he forth¬ 
with published almost at once brought him 
into correspondence with all the book- 
hunters of Scotland. Indefatigable in search¬ 
ing for rare books of every sort, he especi¬ 
ally laid himself out for collecting works 
relative to the history and literature of 
Scotland—of which no bookseller bad previ¬ 
ously made a speciality—and he found profit 
in his speciality, as men usually do. By and 
by, on the advice of Sir John Leslie, ho laid 
in a stock of foreign scientific works, and 
this brought him a new clientele, which was 
not restricted to Scotland. His retail trade 
was soon considerable, and it need not be 
said that it was very lucrative. At this 
stage of his career, he was attention itself, 
and whether a correspondent wanted a new 
book or a new wig, or a governess, or a 
supply of strawberries, his requisitions were 
promptly complied with. 

Almost at his outset, he became, though 
iu a very small way, a publisher; at first, a 
very cautious one, running no risks; then 
venturing upon small sums for editing. His 
courage rose with his capital and his oppor¬ 
tunities ; and in 1802, when he had been six 
or seven years in business, we find him 
Longman’s partner in several undertakings 
—notably Scott's Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border and Bruce’s Travels —and looked 
upon by the great London publisher as the 
rising man of the trade in the North. His 
selection to l)e the publisher of the Edinburgh 
Review in the same year was even a more 
unequivocal recognition of the position he 
had made for himself, and the Review greatly 
raised his position. The prices he paid for 
articles got him nearly as much eclat as their 
articles got for Brougham or Jeffrey. It 
was in connection with the Edinburgh Re¬ 
view that he first showed that liberality iu 
payments which soon made him the hope of 
authors in the South as well as in the North, 
and secured to him for many years the first 
offer of nearly every literary work produced 
in Scotland. He strengthened his busi- 
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ness at tlie beginning of 1804 by taking 
a partner, who put some capital into 
it; and that this partner, Mr. Hnnter, was 
an advocate, the eldest son of a Forfarshire 
laird, and the connection of some of the most 
respectable families of Scotland, to those 
who know what Scotland then was, shows, 
better than anything else could, the very 
high estimation in which by this time Con¬ 
stable was held. 

The new copartnery went on successfully. 
The business was largely extended ; and the 
firm was soon known for its unexampled 
liberality to authors—one instance of which, 
the payment to Scott of a thousand guineas 
for Marmion, made a vast impression upon 
authors, upon booksellers, and upon the 
public. Mr. Hunter was a little apt to quarrel 
with the correspondents and clients of the 
firm; for example, he seems to have been to 
blame for a rupture with Longman and Co., 
which produced consequences very injurious 
to his own house, and also for a rupture 
with Scott, which was unfortunate, possibly 
for both sides, and certainly for Scott; but 
he and his partner worked together very 
amicably. He threw himself heartily into 
the business, and was undoubtedly an able 
and energetic man, though unfortunately a 
trifle too much of the squire and a trifle too 
much of the lawyer. He was never so use¬ 
ful, however, or so much pleased to be of 
use, as when a London correspondent, like 
Longman or Murray, having come to Scot¬ 
land, it became necessary to give him a 
Scottish welcome. Mr. Hunter was a lion 
vivant, and a man of taste ; he equally under¬ 
stood a picture and a dinner; he had a con¬ 
siderable knowledge of books, old and new; 
being a Forfarshire man, he was a seasoned 
toper; being a man of wide connections, he 
had it in his power to show his visitors some 
aspects of Scottish life which otherwise 
might not have been accessible to them. To 
show them everything there was to be seen, 
to talk to them about everything that could 
be talked of, to make them eat the greatest 
possible variety of food, and drink the 
greatest possible variety of drinks, above all 
to carry them into his native county and 
introduce them to the high jinks of Brechin 
Castle—where his friend Mr. Maule, after¬ 
wards Lord Panmure, kept at this time a 
sort of Court of Misrule—seems to have been 
thorough enjoyment to him. But what was 
life to him was always almost death to them. 
Mr. Longman came barely alive out of one 
of these Forfarshire visits ; and Mr. Murray 
did not fare much better. These hospitalities, 
dangerous as they were, were doubtless 
favourable to good business relations; but 
the strain of opposing interests is sure to be 
too much for mero civilities, and Constable 
and Co., while Mr. Hunter was a partner, had 
their quarrels or coolnesses with both the 
great London publishers. On quarrelling with 
Longman they betook themselves to Murray ; 
and on a coolness with Murray arising, they 
established in London a branch of their own 
house, which seems to have lost them a good 
deal of money. Mr. Hnnter retired from 
the firm in 1811, on succeeding to his 
father’s estate, which was a very con¬ 
siderable one, meaning to devote him¬ 
self to its improvement; but constant 
residence in Forfarshire proved too much 


even for him. He soon fell into a low 
state of health, and, either tired of the 
country or feeling change essential for him, 
was making proposals for his re-entry into 
the publishing firm when he died suddenly 
in March 1812. 

The profits of Constable and Company 
during the seven years of Mr. Hunter’s part¬ 
nership were estimated at 5,0001. a year. Mr. 
Hunter’s interest in the firm was bought for 
17,0001. by Mr. Cathcart, who, along with 
Mr. Robert Cadell, entered it in 1811. Un¬ 
fortunately, Mr. Cathcart died about the end 
of 1812 ; and his capital was withdrawn from 
the firm, which could much less afford the 
loss of it than it could have done eighteen 
months before, at the retirement of Mr. 
Hunter. During this period Mr. Constable 
had made the heaviest investment he had 
yet ventured upon—he had bought the En- 
ajdopmlia Britannica, and had spent large 
sums in improving it and the Supplement to 
it, and in preparing them for publication. 
Henceforth, till 1826, the firm of Constable 
and Co. consisted of Mr. Constable and Mr. 
Cadell; and henceforth the firm was carry¬ 
ing on its large business with an extremely 
inadequate capital — adding greatly year 
by year to the extent of its transactions, 
and adding, it would seem, comparatively 
little to the cash basis upon which those 
transactions rested. Instead of more 
cash they used more accommodation bills. 
The booksellers of Edinburgh had always, 
we are told, settled their transactions with 
each other, not by cash, but by bills and 
notes, and habitually resorted to those instru¬ 
ments of credit when they had no correspond¬ 
ing dealings whatever. The bankers were 
accustomed to this mode of doing business, 
and let it go on. Mr. Constable was accus¬ 
tomed to it, and, relying on the large pro¬ 
perty possessed by his firm, it gave him 
no concern ; Mr. Cadell, though much exer¬ 
cised by it in early years, especially when 
money was scarce, got accustomed to it 
too; and, indeed, they both had no 
choice but to go on with it or let a 
flourishing business go to ruin. To be 
sure, their numerous undertakings having 
generally been successful—and some of 
them, for example the earlier Waverley 
Novels, extremely profitable — economy in 
personal expenditure, moderate drafts upon 
profits, might have brought them right in 
time. But Constable had grown magnificent 
and expensive in his ways, and economy had 
become impossible to him. He believed him¬ 
self rich, and lived like a man of wealth, 
regardless of the ruin which a collapse of 
credit might bring upon him. 

The pecuniary condition of Constable's 
firm being as above described in 1812, in 
the following year there was a renewal of 
its relations, which had been for four 
years interrupted, with Walter Scott. Scott 
had been secretly a partner with his friends 
the Ballantynes in the printing business 
of James Ballantyne and Company, and in 
the publishing business of John Ballantyne 
and Company. The publishing business had 
been unlucky, and in 1813 the partners found 
themselves with a heavy stock of excellently 
printed books which would not sell, and 
liabilities also heavy, which they had no 
available means of meeting. To avoid ex- 


Di. 


posure, it became necessary to seek assist¬ 
ance, and Scott sought the assistance of 
Constable. So far as could be done, it was 
readily given. Constable seems to have 
helped the publishing house to get rid of 
some part of its stock, and he negotiated 
for Scott a loan of 4,0001. on the security 
of the Duke of Buccleugh. Their con¬ 
nection now became more friendly than it 
had been at any former period. Constable 
again became Scott’s publisher, and nearly 
all Scott’s subsequent works, poems, and 
novels, published up to 1826, were issued 
by Constable and Company. Acceptances 
by the publishers on behalf of Scott or of 
the Ballantynes were, towards the end of 
1814, causing much anxiety to Mr. Cadell; 
but the wonderful success of the Waverley 
Novels put things right, and Mr. Cadell was 
by and by as anxious as his partner to re¬ 
tain the Scott connection. Scott’s require¬ 
ments of money, however, for the purchase 
of land and the building and furnishing of 
Abbotsford, were not satisfied even by the 
large amounts which the novels brought 
him; and a steady run of accommodation 
bills for the Ballantynes, on Scott’s account, 
went to swell the liabilities of Constable’s 
firm. With the lapse of time, the amount 
of those bills seems to have increased rather 
than diminished. In 1823 it was about 
20,0001., though, in addition to the profits of 
the original issue, Scott had received 22,5001. 
from Constable for the copyright of his novels, 
and had been paid by him 10,0001. more for 
novels of which not a line was written. 

Scott, in truth, was quite as familiar with 
accommodation bills as Constable, treated 
them with equal unconcern, was equally ready 
to take his chance of the risks which such 
transactions involved for both of them. 
When the crash came, in 1826, the result of a 
financial crisis, they were involved in a com¬ 
mon ruin. When it did come, too, there was 
a double set of accommodation bills running, 
and Sir Walter was therefore liable for twice 
the amount he had received upon the bills. 
Lockhart has stated that the duplicate bills 
were set afloat by Constable at the last 
moment in his frenzied efforts to save him¬ 
self. But this is highly improbable; and, 
at any rate, it appears that Constable was at 
liberty to use the bills. A statement by 
Sir James Gibson-Craig, who knew more 
than anyone else of his affairs, shows that 
Constable, apparently a considerable time 
before his failure, had told Scott he must be 
free to make use of the duplicate bills—that 
Scott, in fact, must undergo for him the same 
risk that he was undergoing for Scott. This 
being so, it is useless to enquire very strictly 
when the bills were issued. Men who are 
partners in such transactions as had gone on 
for years between Scott and Constable should 
not expect each other to be very scrupulous as 
to using in their emergencies such documents 
when fairly at their disposal. It is well known 
that Scott, though for reasons of prudence he 
made Constable’s partner, Cadell, his pub¬ 
lisher, after the fall of the firm showed no 
lack of friendly feeling to Constable. 

Constable did not long survive the ruin of 
his firm. He died in July 1827. He has 
been described by Lockhart as inflated with 
vanity, so that he believed himself half the 
author of the Waverley Novels—tie certainly 
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had suggested some of them—haughty, 
crafty, despotic, aud, in his later years, a 
crazed projector. But whatever his failings, 
there was a touch of something like greatness 
about him. He liked to publish the best 
books, to be paymaster to the best authors, 
and to pay them prices which would astonish 
the world. His busy head was always devis¬ 
ing schemes. But though big schemes may 
have unduly attracted him, his sagacity is 
as well vouched for as his liberality. He 
seems to have been a capital judge of an 
author or of a book. “ While I live,” said 
Scott, “I shall regret the downfall of Con¬ 
stable’s house, for never did there exist so 
intelligent or so liberal an establishment. 
They went too far when money was plenty, 
that is certain ; yet if every author in Britain 
had taxed himself half a year’s income, he 
should have kept up the house which first 
broke in upon the monopoly of the London 
trade, and made letters what they now are.” 
The publisher’s appearance matched his 
character. Scott once said he was “ a grand¬ 
looking chiel,” who reminded him of 
what Fielding said of Joseph Andrews— 
“ That he had an air which, to those who 
had not seen many noblemen, would give an 
idea of nobility.” 

Of the correspondence given in these 
volumes, apart from some letters of Scott, 
there is not much that calls for notice. The 
business letters and the friendly little notes 
of literary men are very like those of ordinary 
persons, and to one or other of those cate¬ 
gories belong most of the letters of lite¬ 
rary men to Constable, which have here been 
published. There is a letter from the 
historian Niebuhr, but it is about the pur¬ 
chase of a library. There are several letters 
from Campbell, but they are all either 
about money or abont work undertaken and 
making no progress. The letters from John 
Leyden are good friendly letters, but add 
nothing to our knowledge of a man who 
interests ns through the impression he made 
upon his contemporaries ; those of another 
Orientalist, Dr. Alexander Murray, are weary, 
weary reading. There are pleasant little 
notes—mostly about visits or sent with books 
—from Dugald Stewart and his wife; and 
many letters of William Godwin, one or two 
of which have some real interest. As might 
be expected, several of the great publisher’s 
best correspondents are ladies ; and there are 
letters of Anna Seward, Lydia White, Maria 
Edgeworth, and Amelia Opie, some bits of 
which would bear quotation. Perhaps the 
most curious of these is a letter of Mrs. 
Opie (whose letters Constable had a trick 
of not answering), in which she vindicates 
herself against the charge somebody had 
made against her, of having kissed Home 
Tooke on his acquittal of high treason. Of 
all Constable’s correspondents, however, his 
partner, Mr. Hunter—who, though not a man 
of letters, was a lively letter-writer—is de¬ 
cidedly our favourite. There is a ludicrous 
“next-morning” tone, half repentant, half 
boastful, about his faithful descriptions of 
Forfarshire festivities; and in his letters 
from London,'where he saw as much of life 
as he could and duly reported all he saw, 
he shows a diverting knack of finding out 
resemblances between London celebrities 
and friends of his in the North. He was a 


true provincial; but this book could better 
spare many bigger men—whose letters are 
full of nothing. Too many letters with no 
matter in 'them are, indeed, the weakness of 
these volumes. While a great portion of 
them can only be of interest to members of 
the Constable family, a considerable portion 
more cannot, so far as we can see, be of in¬ 
terest to any person whatever. 

D. Maclennan. 


Poems. By Robert Bridges. (London: 

Pickering, 1873.) 

Inquiring minds, which cannot rest without 
finding a good reason for everything, have 
been greatly puzzled in the attempt to dis¬ 
cover a raison d'etre for minor poetry. Per¬ 
haps the most plausible answer the optimist 
can give is to say that the minor poet is a 
useful index of the wrong directions in which 
the tides of verse may bo setting, that he 
invariably follows an example v it its imitaLUe, 
and so teaches his masters what to avoid. A 
profusion of anapiestic music, a superabund¬ 
ance of kisses, a choice of remote subjects, 
make the note and burden of the minor 
singers of the day. Mr. Bridges’ poems 
have the merit of escaping all these errors, 
but they have a higher value than that 
merely negative one—namely, a ring and a 
quality of their own. It could scarcely be 
gathered from his book that he has ever 
read Mr. Tennyson or Mr. Swinburne; and 
he sees things as clearly, speaks as simply, 
feels as truly, as if the modern demand for 
research and subtlety had never been heard. 
His teachers are of an elder and simpler 
time. Without copying, and without the 
use of affected quaintness and archaic words, 
he stirs old impressions of Spenser, of Her¬ 
rick, or of Waller. To do this seems to be 
his conscious aim, and in his success lies the 
charm of his poetry, as far as so volatile a 
thing can be fixed at all. Faint memories 
are awakened, a music long silent is revived 
—a careless music, rough, and full of sud¬ 
den breaks of melody and sweet surprises. 
With the old melody there is the old repose 
of healthy imagination; these lyrics are 
“ plain, and dally with the innocence of 
love ; ” they show at once true feeling and 
reticence. 

In securing these effects—purity, music, 
pathos—some of the songs fall a little into 
the manner of Heine, as, for instance, 
xxxiv.:— 

‘‘I found to-dny out walking 

The flower mv love loves best; 

What, when I stooped to pluck it. 

Could dare my hand arrest ? 

Was it a snake lay curling 
About the roots' thick crown? 

Or did some hidden bramble 
Tear my hand reaching down ? 

There was no snake uncurling. 

And no thorn wounded me ; 

’Twas my heart checked me, sighing 
She is beyond the sea.” 

The early freshness of Wyat, the im¬ 
ploring passion of “ And wilt thou leave me 
thus ? ” live again in xxxii. : — 

“ I will not let thee go. 

Ends all our month-long love in this? 

Can it be Bummed up so, 

Quit in a single kiss ? 

I will not let thee go. 


• I will not let thee go. 

If thy words’ breath could scare thy deeds 
As the soft south can blow 
And toss the feathered seeds, 

Then might, I let thee go. 

■ ••••■ 

I will not let thee go. 

The stars that crowd the summer skies 
Have watched us so below 
With all their million eyes, 

I dare not let thee go. 

I will not let thee go. 

I hold thee by too many bands: 

Thou sayest farewell, and lo ! 

I have thee by the hands, 

And will not let thee go.” 

Much in the same manner is xxx., whero 
the thought is prettily handled, and a deli¬ 
cate motive is duly set forth in two exqui¬ 
site verses. The conclusion of xix. is no 
less excellent, so light at once, and so ade¬ 
quate in its statement of the half-confusion, 
the memory, and regret of wakening :— 

** And I cannot tell 
Rising, when the morn 
Wrestles with the mist. 

Whether she has sworn. 

Whether we have kissed, 

Whether all is well,— 

Ah ! I cannot tell.” 

The sonnets and rondeaux in Mr. Bridges’ 
collection satisfy the technical rules of 
these kinds of verse, but the sonnets at least 
retain too much of the roughness of their 
earliest English originals, and the merit of a 
rondeau is a slight thing at best. One of 
them contains a pleasant fancy, a conceit 
born out of due time ; it ought to have had 
birth in the brain of Crashaw. The venom 
of Love’s shafts, 

“that fresh he dips 
In juice of plants that no bee sips,” 

is rendered harmless, 

“ if a maiden with her lips 
Suck from the wound the blood tb.it drips." 

A more weird and remarkable fancy is that 
of the sonnet numbered xiv., where the even¬ 
ing shadow of one making a sad journey 
from a joyous to a joyless place reminds the 
poet of 

“ how Odysseus saw 
Tityos in Hades ; bulk incredible, 

Covering nine roods he lies.” 

Perhaps the best poem in the book is the 
“ Elegy on a Lady, whom grief for the death 
of her Betrothed killed.” This elegy nearly 
approaches to that success which a friend 
of Sainte-Beuve’s was so eager to achieve. 
“ Oh ! rien qu’un denier d’or marque a mon 
nom, et qui s’ajouterait a cette richesse 
des ages, a ce tresor accumule qui doja 
comble la mesure.” Mr. Bridges’ denier is 
worthy of the Silver, if scarcely of the 
Golden Treasury. In this “epitaph to be 
an epithalamy,” the solemn hymn turns to 
no sullen dirge ; it is not Death, or Hades, 
that awaits the bride, as he awaited Clea- 
riste, for whom Meleager sang; but the 
shade of the lover is to be the bridegroom. 
It is a pity to quote only a part, but one 
verse will serve to show the tono and cha¬ 
racter of the measure: 

“ Let the priests go before, arrayed in white, 

And let the dark-stoled minstrels follow slow, 

Next they that bear her, honoured on this night, 
And then the maidens, in a double row, 

Each singing soft and low, 

And each on high a torch upstaying : 

T T nto her lover lead her forth with light, 

With music, and with singing, and with praying.” 
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A fancy that can be strange when it chooses, 
and has always a power of delicate surprise, 
simplicity, courtliness, feeling, music of no 
vulgar order,—these are Mr. Bridges’ quali¬ 
ties. His defect is to exaggerate the antique 
roughness of his models. Properly used, 
this roughness gives just the tone he wants, 
the tone of one whose tastes turn back to 
times of fresher inspiration and less con¬ 
scious efjprt. We think he is unsuccessful 
in a few pieces which aim at being humorous. 
“ Robbers ” and “ Zopyrus” are not very for¬ 
tunate efforts, and one must have been a 
musician and an Etonian to appreciate the 
“ Epitaph on a Gentleman of the Chapel 
Royal,” which is not very amusing to 
readers whose “ education has been neg¬ 
lected.” These are trifling blemishes. Mr. 
Bridges has produced a very charming 
volume of verses,—verses which actually give 
pleasure, and a peculiar kind of pleasure. 
That they will ever “ reach the land of 
matters unforgot,” it would be rash to pre¬ 
dict. But it is a hopeful sign that the 
poems written between the summers of 
l* 7:2-73 are greatly in advance of the earlier 
productions. They arc verses with a distinct 
artistic aim, and that both a novel and a 
simple one. 

A. Laxg. 


The Black Book of the Admiralty, with ail 
Appendix. Edited by Sir Travers Twiss, 
Q.C., D.C.L. Published by the authority 
of the Lords Commissioners of Her 
Majesty’s Treasury, under the direction 
of the Master of the Rolls. Vol. I. 
1871, Vol. II. 1873. (London : Longman 
& Co., and Triibner &' Co. ; Oxford: 
Parker & Co.; Cambridge: Macmillan & 
Co.; Edinburgh : A. C. Black; Dublin : 
A. Thom.) 

The Black Book of the Admiralty is now 
for the first time printed, which is some¬ 
what surprising, considering the frequent 
reference made to it in juridical controver¬ 
sies and legal history; and Sir Travers Twiss 
has furnished it with a valuable critical in¬ 
troduction, and with an appendix containing 
documents not inferior in interest to the 
book itself. Thns much appears on the 
surface, but full justice cannot be done to 
what we here have before us, without enter¬ 
ing, as to the nature and literary history- of 
that famous book, into manydetails, whichwe 
trust will also possess an interest of their 
own. 

The Black Book was intended as a 
kind of encyclopaedia of all things pertain¬ 
ing to the office of admiral, whether with 
regard to his administrative functions, in 
which he is now represented by the Board 
of Admiralty, to his duties as an actual 
commander of the fleet at sea or in harbour, 
or to his judicial functions, in which, so far 
as they are notmerged inthose of the ordinary 
Courts of Common Law and Equity, he is 
now represented by the Court of Admiralty. 
Over all these branches the king in council 
was supreme, at least down to the beginning 
of the fifteenth century, and mado ordin¬ 
ances not only concerning the administration 
and discipline of the fleet, but concerning 
the law which the admiral was to administer 
as a judge; for the distinction between 


executive and legislative functions had not 
then been well developed, while a distinction 
between the powers that ruled' on sea and 
land, now entirely obsolete, was regarded as 
fundamental. The law of the land was the 
province of Parliament, or, to speak more 
strictly, of the king in Parliament; there 
only could it be altered, and the Parliament 
also meddled freely with its administration, 
whenover it dared. But the law of the sea, 
as well criminal as civil, was the province of 
the king in council to ordain and alter, as 
well as to superintend its administration; 
and the early statutes passed on the subject 
by Parliament, as 13 Rich. II., c. 5, and 15 
Rich. II., c. 3, were merely to secure that the 
exercise of the admiral’s jurisdiction should 
really be limited to facts that happened at 
sea, or on large rivers below the lowest 
bridges on them, not at all to regulate the 
law or procedure of the Admiral’s Court 
within those limits. The matter, then, of 
the Black Book either emanated originally 
from the king in council, or was adopted 
directly or indirectly by royal authority. A 
few of the ordinances coptained in it are 
dated, and extend from one (part C,art. 17) 
on the manner of outlawing and banishing 
persons indicted before the admiral for 
trespass, which purports to have been “ made 
at Ipswich, in the time of King Henry I., 
by the admirals of the north and west, and 
other lords thereat assisting,” to one (part 
D, arts. 1-18) which embodies the answers 
given at Queenborough, in 1375, by cer¬ 
tain sworn mariners to commissioners 
appointed to ascertain certain points as to 
mariners’ wages and allowances, and the 
shares in prizes. Another (part D, art. 20) 
must be later still, since it ordains that the 
admiral make enquiry concerning all those 
who victual or refresh the king’s enemies 
or the rebels of Wales, which, as Sir T. 
Twiss observes, refers to Owen Glendower’s 
rebellion, when England was at war with 
France and Spain, and the French landed in 
Wales and joined the rebels at Tenby. But 
the great majority are not dated, nor do 
they often contain any formal words of es¬ 
tablishment as ordinances, such as “ we have 
caused to be ordained ” (part B, preface 
before art. 1). No doubt, when they were 
written into a book for the admiral’s use 
and guidance, such formal words were 
omitted, as the enacting words of Acts of 
Parliament would bo omitted in turning 
them into chapters of a code ; and, indeed, 
many of the articles may- have first assumed 
the precise form in which we now see them, 
only in the process of being written into the 
book which was approved for the admiral's 
use. 

The date at which this process of codifi¬ 
cation commenced can be fixed with some 
precision, for parts A and B, which, from 
the preface to part B already referred to, 
appear to have been written at' one time, 
mention under-adtnirals, who, so far as is 
known, were first appointed in 1337 ; and 
while they provide for the increase of the 
admiral’s pay in case of his being of any 
rank up to that of earl, they do not provide 
for the case of his being a duke, which first 
happened in 1351. Between these limits 
two very remarkable naval expeditions 
occurred, in 1338 and 1310, and Sir T. 

Die 


Twiss conjectures that parts A and B 
were drawn up with a view to one of these. 
Naval administration and the discipline of 
the fleet are the main subjects of these 
parts, but part C deals with law, criminal and 
civil, as generally applicable to merchants, 
mariners, and others, within the competence of 
the admiral’s court. M. Pardessus, who had 
not the advantage of being able to refer to 
the Black Book in print, believed that we 
had here the result of a consultation which 
Edward III., in 1338, directed to be had 
with the judges on the subject of the mari¬ 
time laws ; but Sir T. Twiss, from internal 
evidence, dates the compilation of part C 
between 1360 and 1369. Some of its matter, 
however, is of far older date, for it includes 
the famous laws of Oleron. Part D has 
already been referred to as coming down at 
least to the time of Glendower’s rebellion. 
Its language, as well as that of all the pre¬ 
ceding parts, is French, but it is followed by 
a Latin treatise on judicial procedure, which, 
from the illustrations used, and the repeated 
references to the statutes and customs of 
Bologna, appears to have been written by a 
civilian of that university, and is believed by 
Sir T. Twiss to have been adopted in the 
reign of Henry IV. as an improved proce¬ 
dure for the Court of Admiralty, the busi¬ 
ness of which is stated by Spelman to have 
been much increased under the Admiralty 
of the Earl of Somerset in that reign. 

Sir Thomas Beaufort was admiral from 
1408 to his death in 1426, and Sir T. Twiss 
considers that it was for his use that all the 
portions hitherto mentioned were written 
into a beautifully illuminated book, now 
preserved among the Cottonian MSS. in the 
British Museum, for they are followed in it 
by a number of documents in Latin relating 
to his Admiralty, which would have been of 
little interest to a successor; experts in pa¬ 
leography place it between 1420 and 1425. 
The book which was afterwards preserved in 
the registry of the Admiralty under the 
name of the Black Book appears to have 
been similarly designed for the use of the 
Duke of Exeter, since the documents relat¬ 
ing to the Admiralty of Sir T. Beaufort are 
replaced in it by others, also in Latin, and 
relating to the Admiralty of the duke, down 
to his death in 1446; and it is remarkable 
that immediately before these documents 
there was inserted in the Black Book a set 
of articles on the judicial branch of the 
admiral’s duties, selected from the French 
articles of the old parts, and translated into 
Latin by one Thomas Rowghton. In the 
reign of Henry VI. the use of French was 
rapidly giving way in England, but it 
seems that while English was taking 
its place in the proceedings of Parliament, 
Latin was the official successor in those of 
the Court of Admiralty. In the Bodleian 
Library, among Selden’s MSS., is another 
book, described by that learned writer in his 
Yindicias Maris Claud, which contains the 
parts A, B, C, and D, and the Latin trea¬ 
tise on Procedure, that are common to the 
Cottonian MS. and the Black Book, but no 
documents relating to any particular Ad¬ 
miralty, nor Rowgliton’s Latin articles ; and 
from the last mentioned omission, and the 
fact of the French text of the parts A to D 
being less debased than in the Black Book, 
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Sir T. Twiss dates it as prior to the latter, 
while from the writing, and a more exact 
agreement with the Black Book in the 
matter of the parts B, C, and D, he dates 
it as later than the Cottonian MS. It would 
appear, then, that the Black Book was but 
the last of a series of similar hooks which 
were prepared from time to time with a 
noticeable care, shown by the minor varia¬ 
tions, to bring each book down to its date as 
a body of actual law ; and we would suggest 
that the Cottonian MS., though the first 
known, may not really have been the first of 
them,and that the work, though done officially 
in the registry of the Court of Admiralty, 
was not necessarily attended with any express 
sanction by the king in council for each of 
the minor variations from time to time in¬ 
troduced. 

Of the contents of the Black Book it only 
remains to say that the documents relating 
to the Admiralty of the Duke of Exeter are 
followed by two of the reign of Edward IV., 
and these by three treatises on subjects be¬ 
longing to the department of the High 
Constable and Earl Marshal, which were, no 
doubt, written into the already existing book 
of the Admiralty, owing to the fact that the 
eighth Duke of Norfolk, whose signature is 
appended to each of those treatises as well 
as to Rowghton’s articles, held both the 
offices of High Admiral and Earl Marshal. 

But the Black Book was lost apparently 
about the end of the last century, and has 
never yet been found; a copy of it, in writing 
of the last century, which Mr. Luders saw 
in 1808 at the Admiralty in Whitehall, was 
missing when Sir T. Twiss commenced his 
investigations, though it has since been 
discovered: the Cottonian MS. was first 
examined in modern times by Sir T. Twiss, 
though there is some evidence that Selden had 
seen it, and M. Pardessus had observed the 
notice of it in the catalogue; Selden’s MS. 
was believed by Mr. Luders and M. Par- 
dcssus to be the lost Black Book itself; 
and nothing of all these three books had 
appeared in print, except Selden’s quota¬ 
tions from his own MS., and some extracts 
from the Black Book made by writers in 
comparatively uncritical times. Sir T. 
Twiss lias presented ns with the complete 
text of the Black Book, from the eighteenth 
century Whitehall copy, recovered through 
the further search which his investigations 
provoked, accompanied by a collation of 
the Cottonian and Selden’s MSS. through- 
ont, and by the documents which are 
peculiar to the Cottonian MS.; and his 
labours havo thus not only made us ac¬ 
quainted with a mass of curious and pre¬ 
viously unpublished detail, but have for the 
first time made it possible to obtain a clear 
and connected view, resting on a certain 
foundation, of the general nature and growth 
of the Admiralty Law. 

The learned editor’s first volume further 
contains some appendices more or less 
closely connected with the Black Book, but 
the appendices contained .in his second 
volume, and the introduction which he lias 
prefixed to them, travel into a wider 
sphere, and are of an importance to demand 
a separate notice. J. Westlake. 


A Whaling Cruise to Baffin's Bag and the 

Gulf of Boothia. By Commander A. H. 

Markham. (Sampson Low, Marston & 

Co.) 

Commander Markham’s narrative is the 
latest addition to Arctic literature, and the 
first account that has been published of 
the successful application of steam to that 
very important branch of our national in¬ 
dustry, the whale fishery. He gives a terse 
and graphic account of the various incidents 
in a whaler’s cruise, from the first encounter 
with the ice off Capo Farewell when out¬ 
ward bound, to the final extrication from 
the Pack, when homeward bound with 
the largest cargo of whale oil that has 
ever been brought to Great Britain from 
Baffin’s Bay. Towards the end of the 
cruise the lengthening nights, heavy gales 
of September, and the knowledge that, with 
a full ship, collision with ice might prove 
fatal, add much to the anxieties and cares of 
a whaler’s life, knowing as he does that, in 
losing his ship, even if his life is saved, 
the money earned by hard work and peril¬ 
ous achievement will be lost to bis wife 
and little ones, with whom he was look¬ 
ing forward to spend a happy and com¬ 
fortable winter. Great indeed must be 
his relief when Cape Farewell is rounded, 
and the ship’s head is turned fairly home¬ 
ward, and, to use a nautical expression, “ the 
girls at home have hold of the tow-ropo.” 

Commander Markham shared with the 
crew the perils and labours attendant on 
whale fishing, which he describes as only an 
actor in such scenes can do. He narrowly 
escaped, on one occasion, from the blow of the 
tail of a dying whale, which stove the boat 
and gave him a taste of the pleasures of im¬ 
mersion into freezing water. 

Although he had few opportunities of 
landing, the interests of science were not 
neglected, as will bo seen from the note in 
the Appendix, by Dr. Hooker, on the botanical 
specimens be procured. 

To those who look forward, however, to 
future Polar exploration, the most interest- 
ing portion of the narrative is the chapter 
containing particulars collected from the 
survivors of the Polaris, who were his ship¬ 
mates for two months. For the credit of the 
American Admiralty it is to be hoped that its 
secretary was in no way responsible for the 
despatch of -an expedition so thoroughly 
unfitted for the work it was expected to 
perform. The Polaris went from Cape 
Shackleton, up Smith Sound, to 82° 16' N., 
without encountering any difficulty, or, as 
Dr. Bessels expressed it, “ without touching 
a piece of ice; ” and Commander Markham 
gathered, from Mr. Chester and others of 
the crew, that, at their farthest point, there 
were no greater difficulties to encounter than 
are met with and overcome, every year, in 
Baffin’s Bay. The people of tlio Polaris 
declared that, if such a steamer as the 
Arctic had been employed, with an ex¬ 
perienced and resolute commander, a fur¬ 
ther advance to the north might have 
been made. The Polaris wintered at 
a point farther ' north than any win¬ 
ter quarters of previous Arctic expedi¬ 
tions, yet the average temperature was 
warmer than that experienced by Austin 
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off Griffith Island, by Parry at Melville 
Island, or even by Ross far to the south on 
the coast of Boothia. In the spring the 
Polaris was safely drifted out into Baffin’s 
Bay, a further proof that the ice up 
Smith’s Sound is constantly in motion, and 
that it is navigable at one time' or other 
during the working season. Had a well- 
organised naval expedition reached Hall’s 
farthest, more satisfactory results would 
have been obtained. It is evident that the 
Polaris certainly could have reached latitude 
83° N., most probably 84° or 85° N., perhaps 
farther, and in that autumn and the following 
spring theymighthave discovered4,000 miles 
of new coast, for every foot travelled would 
have been on land never previously visited 
by civilised beings. In 1852-53, in the lieso- 
lute and Intrepid, more than 8,000 miles were 
traversed by our English sledge-parties, and 
our journeys will be surpassed, as we surpassed 
our precedessors. That Smith's Sound is the 
portal to the unexplored Polar region, no un¬ 
biassed person can now doubt. Since Ingle- 
field first visited it in 1852, Kane and Hayes, 
in wretched sailing vessels, have added con¬ 
siderably to our knowledge ; and now we 
have the account of the Polaris. Steady 
progress has been made in that direction, 
and there has been no failure; while our 
knowledge of the Spitzbergen seas has in¬ 
creased but little in a century of far harder 
and more perilous work. Retreat from 
Smith’s Sound is also a certainty, should the 
vessels be frozen in. 

As an old Arctic sailor, I have derived 
much pleasure from the perusal of the 
Ti haling Cruise to Baffin's Bay, reviving as it 
does reminiscences of nearly a quarter of a 
century ago, and of the happiest year and a 
half I ever spent at sea. 

There will most assuredly be no lack of 
volunteers, as full of energy and determina¬ 
tion as their predecessors, for the Arctic expe¬ 
dition which, sooner or later, will be sent out 
from this country. Amongst them will doubt¬ 
less be Commander Markham, who has ac¬ 
quired, under the skilful guidance of the 
energetic Captain Adams, that experience in 
navigation amongst ice so essential to the 
command of an Arctic exploring ship, and 
the want of which cannot be suppliod by 
any amount of energy and determination. 

R. V. Hamilton (Captain R.N.). 


NEW EDITION OF JOINV1LLE. 

Jean Sire de Joinville, Uistoirc de S. Louis. 
Texte original dn XIV 6 . Sieele, accompa- 
gne d’une Traduction cn Fran^aismoderno 
par M. Natalis do Wailly, de 1’Institut. 
(Paris: Firmin Didot, 1874.) 8vo. 

The Life of St. Louis by the Sire de Join¬ 
ville, liko the account of the Conquest of 
Constantinople by Ville-Hardouin, marks an 
epoch both in French literature and in the 
development of historical writing in the 
Middle Ages. Listead of history in the form 
of a chronicle written in the depths of a 
cloister, it is history recorded by a man who 
has seen and shared in the action. Tho 
narrative of Ville-Hardouin is more epic; 
one still feels in it the inspiration of tho 
battle: that of Joinville is more familiar, 
like the reminiscences of a greybeard, 
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pleased to go back to the days when he 
• shared the life of his master, St. Louis, 
and, even in his picture of the Crusade, 
dwelling by preference upon the virtues of 
the good king. M. N. de Wailly, who has 
devoted his whole life to the study of 
mediffival MSS., has expended all the trea¬ 
sures of his erudition upon the publication 
of these two memorials of the past ; we 
have only to speak here of the splendid edi¬ 
tion of Joinville which he has just brought 
out. 

Joinville wrote the Life of Saint Louis at 
the request of the Queen, Jeanne de Navarre, 
wife of Philippe lc Bel; it was not completed 
till after the death of that princess, and in 
1309 he offered it to her eldest son Louis, 
afterwards Louis X., as at once an homage 
to the memory of the pious king, then newly 
numbered amongst the saints, and a model 
to be emulated by his successors. Cer¬ 
tainly no nobler example could be set before 
those called to preside over the destiny of 
nations. The frank grace of the narrative 
itself makes it worthy in every way of its 
subject, and preserves all the interest and the 
charm that belong to the union of a great 
reign and an exquisite character. 

M. N. de Wailly has aimed at meeting the 
wants of readers of every class, and has ac¬ 
cordingly had a double task to perform: first 
to restore the text to the original language of 
Joinville, and then to reproduce it in modern 
French. 

The text of Joinville was published for the 
first time in the fifteenth century, the style, 
as the editor, Pierre Antoine de llieux, pro¬ 
claimed, having been altered so as to make 
it “ plus poli.” In 1761 it was printed more 
faithfully after the MSS. by Capperonnier, 
and still more recently by Daunou in the 
great collection of the Historians of France. 
But the MS. which these editors had made 
the principal basis of their publication, was 
not, as they believed, the original manuscript 
of the work; and, though belonging to the 
middle of the fourteenth century, the copyist 
had already modified the language consider¬ 
ably. M. N. de Wailly has laboured first 
to rediscover Joiuville’s language in its 
purity, by studying the original charters of 
the author himself, and applies the rules 
thence deduced to the restoration of the 
text. Having re-established the original 
text, he proceeds to translate it into modern 
French, carefully preserving all the words 
and terms of speech that have not become 
obsolete ; there are thus two parallel texts, 
one for the learned, and one for the ordinary 
reader, to whom the parallelism offers the 
opportunity of becoming learned if he pleases. 

Besides the Preface, which contains a 
judicious and appreciative estimate of Join¬ 
ville, and the Introduction, which records 
the vicissitudes to which the text of the 
author has been exposed, the book includes 
explanatory discussions of every point likely 
to arrest the attention of the reader, and 
furnishes simple and categorical answers to 
all the most interest ing questions relating to 
mediaeval history, which present themselves 
ii-propos of every narrative of the period. 
We may instance the notes upon the mone¬ 
tary system of St. Louis; upon armour, 
offensive and defensive; upon the different 
articles of clothing of the age. The mone¬ 


tary system which M. de Wailly has treated 
at length in the Mcmoires de VAcademia des 
Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, and in the pre¬ 
face to the 21st volume of the “ Historians 
of France,” is here described in a few lucid 
pages. It was known already that the 
livre parisis stood to the livre tournois in the 
relation of 5 to 4 ; that is to say, very much 
in the relation of English gold and silver 
money to French. If the reader wishes to 
form an approximate idea of their respective 
value by a familiar comparison, he may say 
that the livre tournois is worth about 20 
francs, and the sou tournois about one franc, 
taking the mean intrinsic value. As to the 
coins paries, the analogy with English 
money is much more complete, and we may 
say, without much inaccuracy, that the 
livre was equal to the pound sterling, the sou 
to the shilling, and the denier to the penny. 
The editor supplements his descriptions of 
the coins, arms, and dress by figures taken 
from MSS. and seals of the period, which is 
certainly the most efficacious way of making 
them known. 

These figures are not the only illustrations 
of the book. M. de Wailly, assisted by the 
enlightened taste of his publisher, M. Firmin 
Didot, like himself a member of the Insti¬ 
tute, has sought to make this edition a chrf- 
d'o'uvre of typography. The vignettes and 
ornaments with which it is embellished are 
anything but commonplace, whatever may 
bo the limits to the distinction which an artist 
can hope to attain by work of this kind ; they 
are not fancy designs, but vignettes taken 
from contemporary sources, and especially 
from MSS. devoted to the history of St. 
Louis, such as the oldest manuscript of 
Joinville, from whence we have the scene that 
serves as frontispiece to the volume—in all 
the wealth of colouring of the miniatures of 
the fourteenth century—representing Join¬ 
ville in the act of offering his book to the 
Queen ; or from one of the MSS. of the “ Con¬ 
fessor of Queen Margaret,” one of the other 
historians of St. Louis. We have thus a 
Joinville illustrated as ho would have been 
by artists of his own date. To this must be 
added one thing which the age of St. Louis 
would have been unable to producer a map 
representing Feudal France in the thirteenth 
century, and especially at the date of the 
Treaty of Abbeville (1259), which fixed by 
common consent the boundaries between the 
possessions of the King of France and the 
King of England, the greatest feudatory of 
the Crown. Such a map bad not been made 
before with the same degree of accuracy, and 
it will be of use not merely in reading Join¬ 
ville, but for the study of the general history 
of France and England at this period. 

M. de Wailly has thus produced at once 
an excellent and a magnificent edition, 
earning a double title to the gratitude of 
his author, or at least of his reader. 

H. Wallon. 


Two Girls. By Frederick Wedmore. (King 
& Co.) 

A Princess of Thule. Third Edition. By 
William Black. (Macmillan.) 

In Coleridge’s account of the three phases 
of the intellectual revolution of the age—the 
falling away of the professions from the 


Church, of literature from the professions, 
and of the press from literature—“ the press” 
meant chiefly the newspapers; but it is an 
open question whether journalism as a rule 
is further than novel-writing from the con¬ 
sciousness of literary aim or the observance 
of literary restrictions. The presence of an 
artistic intention in the two above-named 
works, which have nothing else in common, 
is enough to distinguish them not merely 
from the mass of vapid fiction produced in 
simple obedience to a commercial demand, 
but from the better class of realistic novels 
of society which often succeed in repro¬ 
ducing the outside of life with photographic 
accuracy, and a completeness that leaves no 
opening for criticism, except upon the general 
issue whether photography itself is an art or 
a manufacture. Neither Mr. Black nor Mr. 
Wedmore is content with representing the 
scenes and characters before him exactly as 
they appear in nature. There is selection 
and arrangement in both, though in the one 
case applied rather to images, in the other 
to ideas ; Mr. Wedmore being more anxious 
to analyse and interpret his conceptions, Mr. 
Black to idealise and give form to his im¬ 
pressions. Both too are somewhat apt to 
fall back upon traditional assumptions and 
conventional artifices to fill in the canvas 
between the incidents that are really vividly 
conceived, and, in a somewhat tantalising 
manner,•write with least originality just 
when originality, or the power of represent¬ 
ing a character, a passion, or a situation 
from within, would have brought the work 
up to a high level in imaginative fiction. 

The attraction of Tioo Girls is to be found 
chiefly in a certain freshness of subject and 
manner, due not so much to any striking ori¬ 
ginality of plan as to the selection of types 
of character that are real and familiar, but 
have not become hackneyed by too frequent 
literary treatment. The hero, Oscar Weiver- 
tree, is the representative of a class, but 
his adventures are not made the vehicle of 
any special theory or more direct moral 
than the unobtrusive reflection that tbe ex¬ 
istence of such a class is a social fact worth 
perpending. At four-and-twenty he has left 
Oxford, carrying away a little desultory 
culture, but uo pronounced beliefs or im¬ 
pulses ; he has the prospect of a competence, 
and his most serious trouble is a blank un¬ 
certainty as to what he shall do with it or 
himself. “ He looked forward to what 
seemed a wider life, with larger duties. It 
gratified him to think that his duties might 
be large; they would become pleasures then. 
As for him, there was something in his heart 
that made duty very hard when it was not 
pleasure too." He is somewhat inclined to 
reproach “ God or Society,” because they do 
not help him to the discovery of obligations 
or responsibilities towards themselves. “ All 
that Society asks of me is that I shall have 
a well-made coat, and wear clean linen, and 
have a fair manner, and behave as a gentle¬ 
man when her eyes are upon me; ” and he has 
dim moral and aesthetic aspirations which 
are not to be contented by the prospect of a 
life spent in satisfying such moderate de¬ 
mands as these. Yet he is able, just because 
he has no strong convictions or wishes, to 
take his doubts and difficulties with leisurely 
resignation, in proof of which he proceeds 
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to spend bis long vacation at “ Montrenil, 
wrongly called aur Mer, which he had read 
abont in Sterne.” The description of his 
small travelling adventures has the same air 
of quiet realism, and just as much novelty as 
belongs to the perception that the taste for 
travelling in search of strong sensations is 
beginning to wear out, and that slow progress 
through dull country has a charm of its own, 
in the placid, disinterested contemplation of 
the embodied prose of another kind of every¬ 
day life than the traveller’s own. 

At Montrenil Welvertree finds an English 
resident who has a daughter. Mr. Aucott is 
perhaps the most successfully finished cha¬ 
racter in the book; and if he is slightly tedi¬ 
ous in the exposition of his views, it can only 
be said that the writer intends him to be 
tedious, as well as intelligent, weak, and with 
a system of coherent prejudices, logically 
based on his own personal experience. A 
love marriage, which had turned out ill, and 
the loss of his fortune, had shattered his faith 
in things human and divine, while his natural 
irresolution, fortified by a long residence in 
France and an instinctive admiration for 
Napoleon III., had crystallised with age into 
a philosophy of practical scepticism, against 
which reasoning was powerless, but which, 
in virtue of its very unreasoning tenacity, 
was not without a kind of dignity, and 
remained unshaken, even by the pros¬ 
pect of impending death. The two articles 
of his creed which affect the story, are 
that artists and men of letters are profes¬ 
sional firebrands, personally innocent, but 
addicted to practising against the peace of 
society, as guaranteed by the establishment 
of governments and churches; and that it is 
the duty of affectionate and prudent parents 
to arrange marriages of convenience for their 
children. He settles that Welvertree would 
be a suitable husband for his daughter Cecily, 
but Welvertree has more romantic notions 
on the subject, and moreover receives at the 
critical moment a letter from England to 
say that the bank in which he is a sleeping 
partner is in difficulties, and that its failure is 
probable. He returns home, and, as a ruined 
hero should, takes to writing for the press, 
remembering Cecily only as a girl he might 
have fallen in love with, if time and circum¬ 
stances had permitted. The acquaintance is 
renewed when Mr. Aucott comes to London 
to consult a doctor, and arrange about another 
parti, —this time a docile young Frenchman, 
with whom everything would have gone 
smoothly, if Cecily had not in her turn raised 
the same romantic objections as Welvertree 
had done. The next move in the story takes 
Welvertree, as the correspondent of a news¬ 
paper, to Paris, where he meets the second of 
the “ two girls,” Irma Flaubert; a beautiful, 
unintellectual, and affectionate young actress, 
to whom he had been introduced in London. 
The idea of the situation, which is scarcely 
worked out with sufficient care to disguise 
the wild improbability of some incidents, is 
that Welvertree, in his desire for a duty 
that might be a pleasure too,—believing 
Cecily to be engaged, finding the drudgery 
of his profession intolerable, and seeing no 
way to any considerable success in life,— 
proposes to marry Irma, and to sacrifice his 
future to her happiness and security, while 
he disguises to himself the weakness of the 


impulse to which he yields, by dwelling on 
its disinterested generosity. A journey to 
England, and a meeting with Cecily in the 
Luxembourg Gallery, break the spell; but a 
—quite impossible—attack of brain fever 
puts him in Irma’s power, who nurses him 
devotedly, and then tries to persuade him 
that they are married already, only that he 
has forgotten the fact. He escapes to Eng¬ 
land in some alarm as to his sanity, and is of 
course ultimately united to Cecily, whose 
father has died meanwhile, and who has also 
opportunely inherited her mother’s fortune. 
As to Irma: “ She was a child of impulse, 
untrained, untaught. And what had abstract 
duty got to say to her ?” With such charac¬ 
ters, the petted playthings or the victims of 
society, it is circumstances that decide what 
impulses will be followed, and whether they 
lead to the Seine or to a less tragic goal. 
The criticism which this episode suggests 
is that the introduction of tragic elements 
merely as a part of the machinery of the 
plot, is apt to disarrange the proportions of 
the whole. It may be true to life, but it is 
hardly true to art to represent the character 
and future of a hero of romance as practi¬ 
cally unaffected by a suicide of which he is 
the occasional cause, unless the intention 
were to represent him as exceptionally un¬ 
impressionable, instead of, as we gather to 
have been the case here, impressionable to 
the point at which weakness begins. Ordi¬ 
nary novelists can introduce the most tragic 
incidents with impunity, because there is no 
danger of their exciting more than a languid 
curiosity as to what is to happen next; but 
Mr. Wedmore is not an ordinary novelist, and 
therefore we are disappointed at any failure 
in the imaginative consistency of his con¬ 
ceptions. His strength lies in the repre¬ 
sentation of character and dramatic little 
scenes, quiet but brightly coloured; and 
though the novel-reading public naturally 
cares little about artistic intention, we do 
not believe that his popularity would suffer 
if he were to pay it the compliment of be¬ 
lieving that those merits will make them¬ 
selves felt without the help of more startling 
incidents than follow spontaneously from his 
characters and the relations in which they 
display themselves. 

Mr. Black’s Sheila reminds us a little of 
Madeleine, the heroine of Mr. Wedmore’s 
A Snapt Gold Ring, though the scenery is 
so different, and the motive so much more 
elaborately developed, that the coincidence 
would be unimportant even if not, as is 
probable, quite accidental. A Princess of 
Thiele is a very pretty book, that leaves 
behind it a pleasant, dreamily provoking 
impression, like the curiosity excited by a 
painting of which we do not know the sub¬ 
ject, or a riddle to which the answer is want¬ 
ing. Perhaps the book would have been 
less pretty if it had been condemned to be 
quite satisfactory, as the difficulty of invent- 
ing a good riddle is materially lessened if the 
existence of an answer to it is left to the 
imagination of the ingenious. Sheila is a 
pretty riddle, but we are not quite sure 
whether Mr. Black has guessed the answer 
to it,—or even whether there is one to 
guess; and in any case he has not succeeded 
in revealing the answer to his readers. A 
Highland girl who looks poetry, talks prose, 


and acts like the most delightful of spoilt 
children, is a puzzle to superficial observers, 
who cannot tell which aspect of her outer 
self corresponds most nearly to the way she 
thinks and feels; but we are given to under¬ 
stand that Sheila does not think, and what 
she feels is always veiled in a vague mystery 
of poetical silence that has the effect of dis¬ 
couraging all merely intelligible explanations 
of her history. Why she marries Lavender, 
why all the magic of her personal charms 
vanishes in London drawing-rooms, why sho 
leaves her husband, why he had become in¬ 
different to her, why her absence had the 
power of turning him into a great painter 
when her presence only made him flirt with 
and paint fans for another charming and 
incomprehensible young lady, or finally, 
why the reconciliation which ends the third 
volume should happen when it does rather 
than sooner or not at all—all these are points 
into which we must not inquire too closely 
if the illusion is to be kept up, without 
which our interest, even in a series of pretty 
pictures, is apt to flag. We feel inclined to 
ask, Has the writer ever known a Sheila ? 
If not, his invention lacks realism, for she is 
rather a phantom creation ; if he thinks he 
has, we are inclined to say, as Mr. Ingram 
does to his friend Lavender, that he has only- 
half known her, or his descriptions would 
not have that air of being made from the 
outside which is fatal to their being felt as 
true. The fact seems to be that Mr. Black 
was anxious to create a character more 
original and poetical than the materials 
supplied by his knowledge of human Dature 
could quite suggest; and that, instead of 
inventing the missing features and connect¬ 
ing links, he left the space for them blank, 
trusting that the omission would pass un¬ 
noticed, or be unconsciously supplied by the 
reader, or charitably accounted for as a 
deliberate representation of the truth that 
people may fail to understand the character 
of their nearest and dearest friends. Only 
as the story turns upon the result of 
such a misunderstanding between husband 
and wife, and as the author means the hus¬ 
band (who is certainly a foolish youth) to 
be altogether in the wrong, in the interests 
of poetical justice, the problem which he had 
to interpret ought not to have been repre¬ 
sented so as to make it seem insoluble by 
wiser heads than his. 

The author’s descriptions have received so 
much well-deserved praise that he will re¬ 
quire some strength of mind to resist the 
temptation to work this vein to exhaustion ; 
for after all it is exhaustible, and the facility 
that at first looks like talent is liable to be¬ 
come mechanical, and finally degenerate into- 
trick. He says of Lavender, looking out- 
upon the Borva hills : “ He could put down 
on paper the outlines of an every-day land¬ 
scape, and give them a dash of brilliant 
colour to look well on a wall; but how to 
carry away, except in the memory, any im¬ 
pression of the strange lambent darkness, 
the tender hues, the loneliness, and the 
pathos of those northern twilights ? ” Mr. 
Black puts into words what many excellent 
water-colour artists put in grey and greeu 
and crimson,—the scene that arrests the eye 
and stays in the memory of any ordinary cnl ti- 
vated traveller; but the pleasure which the 
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sketch gives afterwards to those who recog¬ 
nise its subject, or are reminded by it of 
some similar scene that they can imagine 
reproduced in the same manner, is not to be 
confounded with the intrinsic merits of the 
sketch as a work of art; and it is only in 
some, not all, of the finished and graceful 
descriptions which abound in these volumes, 
that the author rises beyond literal to ima¬ 
ginative truth. Mr. Mackenzie, Sheila's 
father, the king of Borva, and Mrs. Lavender, 
an old aunt of the hero’s who reads Marcus 
Aurelius devoutly as a preparation for 
death, and doctors herself murderously as a 
preservative against it, are amusing, and not 
by any means improbable in their eccen¬ 
tricities. The picture of life at the Lewis 
and the sketches of Highland character are 
excellent in thoir way; and, indeed, the read¬ 
ableness of the book as a whole is scarcely 
affected by the inadequacy already referred 
to in the conception or execution of the cen¬ 
tral figure. It is ungrateful to complain 
because what is after all nearly or quite the 
best novel of the past year is not ideally 
perfect in design and form; but Mr. Black’s 
merits are of a quality particularly intolerant 
of the companionship of imperfection. Greater 
artists have given us one or two perfect 
novels, but it is a serious blank in English 
literature that it has no perfect Novellen; 
perhaps he will some day take away that 
reproach. Edith Simcox. 


Chess Problems. By James Pierce, M.A., 
and W. Timbrell Pierce. (London: Long¬ 
mans, Green & Co.) 

In the Carmen ad Pisonem, commonly attri¬ 
buted to Lucan, there is an interesting pas¬ 
sage, which, as it is impossible that it could 
refer to chess, not at that time invented, 
shows that the Roman game of Latruncnli 
partook in a great measure of the nature of 
chess, and was not destitute of its more 
hidden mysteries. No collection of subtleties 
in the Roman game has survived, but that 
the game had subtleties these lines addressed 
to the Lord Lyttleton of the period clearly 
show:— 

To si forte iuvat stuiliormn ponilcre fussum. 

Non l.mgnero tnmen, lususqiiu movers per artcm, 
Callidiore modo tabula vnriatur uporta («) 

Calculus, et vitreo jx-raguntur niilite bulla, 

Ut niveus nigros, nunc et nicer adliget altos. 

Sod tibi quis non terga dodit ? quis to dueo rrssit 
Calculus? ant quis non periturus perdidit hostem? (t) 
Millo modis acios tun dimicat: illo petentem 
Dum fugit, ipse rnpit;(c) longo venit illo ruccssu, 

Qui stetit in npcculis : (d) hie so eommittero rixto 
Audot, et in praodam venientom decipit hostem. (e) 
Ancipites subit illo moras, (f) simjlisque ligato 
Obligat ipse duos : (g) bic ad maiora movetur, 
lit citus et frnctA prorumpat in ngniina mandrA, 
Clausaquo deiecto populutur tnccnia vnllo. (h) 

At the present day it requires a chess 
player to appreciate the full force of the 
above lines. The chess player alone under¬ 
stands the combination of science and con- 
rage necessary to play “ the open game ” (<t), 
the charm of the successful sacrifice (6), the 
strength of the move attacking, while neces¬ 
sarily defensive (c),tbe force of the check by 
discovery (d), the luring the enemy into false 
attack (o), the subtlety of the coup de repns(f), 
the strength of the check given by a piece 
interposed to ward off a check (y), amt the 
culminating rapture when all the enemy’s 


defences are broken through and the final 
mate effected (7t). 

There is at the present moment no public 
character, whom like Calpurnius Piso his 
panegyrist might extol for his skill in the 
fashionable scientific game of the period, but 
chess is more generally studied, almost as a 
science, than at any previous time, and its vo¬ 
taries are to be found in all classes in this 
country. Mr. Blackburne, an English player, 
in the recent European contest for chess su¬ 
premacy, was only defeated by, after making 
a tie with, Herr Steinitz, an Austrian certainly 
by birth, but a naturalised Englishman and 
an English player. Mr. Bird, a London 
player, came out fourth in the contest. 
Without any disparagement of our English 
representatives at the Vienna Tourney, there 
are probably at least twenty English players 
not perceptibly inferior to Messrs. Bird and 
Blackburne, while in the ranks of the second 
class, no country could produce so wide a 
phalanx of strong and steady players to 
whom those of the first class could with 
difficulty concede the pawn. 

And in the rival branch of chess science, 
the construction of problems as opposed to 
actual play, England takes no less prominent 
a place. After the German Conrad Bayer, 
and the American Loyd, tho Englishman 
Healey’s name would recur the first to a chess¬ 
player's memory for skill in this branch of 
his art, and the book now under notice may 
lie fairly placed beside any other collection 
of problems by a single author of any 
country. 

In the art of problem composition far 
greater strides have been made during the 
last century than in play over the board. 
We believe that werePhilidor now alive, with 
the knowledge of the openings acquired in 
his own time, he would be beaten at the 
pawn and move by Herr Steinitz, the acknow¬ 
ledged leading player of this day, though 
there are many laudatores temporis acti, 
who would be indignant at the idea that any 
man of any period could surpass Philidor, 
and doubtless his chess power was equal to 
that of Steinitz, although bis knowledge was 
necessarily far inferior. Chess problems are 
out of the range of theory or knowledge, and 
their composition would appear to be a 
happy accident, yet here tho advance is so 
striking that Philidor and his contemporaries 
would be startled by the difficulty and com¬ 
plexity of the productions of this day, while 
the few problems of thoir time are now left as 
examples of rudimentary skill that would 
hardly puzzle a beginner. 

We are not, however, of opinion that diffi¬ 
culty constitutes the true art of tho problem 
composer, and of the masters of the present 
day we assign the highest place to the 
American Loyd, in whose productions 
beauty both of idea and construction is 
generally remarkable. The most difficult 
problems yet made are by the German, 
Conrad Bayer ; his worst specimens are with¬ 
out beauty altogether, and the difficulty is 
created by the multiplicity of the variations, 
to go through which, in some German com¬ 
positions, life is too short. A mnte is to be 
effected in five moves. The first move is 
almost impossible to discover, for it is the 
least probable one on the board, and leaves 
a dozen different moves to the defence. To 
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half these replies a totally different attack is 
necessary, and a problem of nominally five 
moves may require a hundred to be worked' 
out in its solution. It has taken its author 
days of weary toil to elaborate, and if no 
flaw in any of its endless variations vitiate 
its soundness, the author may truly boast of 
its difficulty. One wishes with Dr. Johnson 
that it were impossible. The real chess¬ 
player who would take up with pleasure a 
natural position ten or twelve moves deep by 
Bolton or Bone, and solve the mystery with 
the application he would give to a difficult 
position in a chess game, must be prepared 
to devote hours of labour to the German 
monstrosity, with a feeling of astonishment 
from the belenguered position of the Black 
king, not that he can be mated in so few 
moves, but that his fate can be so long pro¬ 
tracted. 

The Messrs. Pierce have, we regret to say, 
fallen sometimes into this fashionable folly. 
Problem 116 is a fair example of this style. 
It is nominally in three moves. The first 
move apparently removes the queen from 
the attacked king, and leaves Black a choice 
of 38 moves, of which it may be said that 
ten are not so bad for him as the rest. There 
is no point or ingenuity in one of the nume¬ 
rous variations; but in two more moves, 
somehow or other, the Black king is mated 
by tho foes all around him. The problem 
may be difficult of solution, but it is without 
beauty or any element of surprise ; it is in 
our opinion essentially bad style. 

The early conception of a problem was a 
position, more or less natural in construction, 
where a lesser force by skilful combination 
mated the adversary, despite an apparently 
overpowering superiority. The greatest 
master of these simple stratagems we con¬ 
sider to be D’Orville, who almost exhausted 
the art of mating by skilful sacrifices, and 
introduced the more elegant coup do repos. 
In the present day no problem depends on a 
series of direct sacrifices ; the first move is 
almost always a coup de repos, and the sacrifice 
occurs only incidentally in the after moves. 
We think D’Orville first made use of this 
charming subtlety, which has been carried 
out to perfection by his successors. None of 
them, however, unless it be the American 
Loyd, have surpassed D’Orville in beauty of 
construction ; and the highest praise that 
can bo awarded to any problem is to call it 
worthy of D’Orville. This praise can fairly 
be applied to several of the present collection. 
Problem 8 is in two moves and very simple, 
but in elegance of construction it would have 
satisfied tho Belgian composer. Problem 14 
has the same charm of character, and we 
should be inclined to rank it as the best two 
moves we remember. It begins, of course, 
with a coup de repos, leaving the Black king 
four squares open; whichever he takes he is 
mated by a different move of White’s two 
knights. In construction this little problem 
is perfect. 

It is to be regretted that composers capable 
of such elegance of construction as both these 
gentlemen, should have admitted into their 
collection an amorphous monster like No. 45, 
which, besides its hideousness and want of 
freshness in idea, is an impossible position. 
There are eight Black pawns on the board, 
and three on the queen’s rook’s file, where it 
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m needless to assert the/ could not have 
arrived in play. The board is crowded with 
needless pieces, and the problem has in short 
every fault which a good problem ought not 
to have. 

We think it a pity that our authors have 
made their collection so large. We have not 
been able to examine even cursorily the whole 
of these three hundred problems, but we have 
pointed out two not worthy of the authors, 
and have detected three which must be called 
plagiarisms, so palpably are they old and 
well known ideas vamped up with the most 
meagre alterations. The Messrs. Pierce might 
have sent them to chess columns, when a 
problem was required by a friendly editor to 
order, but they should not have included 
them in their collected works. No. 58 is an 
old position of D’Orville’s, altered, and we 
think spoilt, by a needless variation. No. 71 
is almost a reproduction of a prize problem 
by Healey, and No. 199 is the idea of the 
celebrated and now worn ont Indian problem, 
in no way concealed by a slight alteration of 
the pieces. We believe that if the Messrs. 
Pierce had weeded out their work rigorously, 
they might have * produced from fifty to a 
hundred faultless positions, charming alike 
in conception and execution, that might be 
ranked amongst the gems of chess literature. 
The present collection is far from faultless, but 
will afford copious resources to the amateur 
who has a taste for these subtleties of chess. 

James I.nnes Mixchin. 


mr. imrRo’s translation of ghat's elect. 

Mb. H. A. J. Menro has just printed for private 
circulation a translation of Gray's Eleyy, which is 
and will always remain the most interesting of all 
the Latin versions of that immortal poem. This 
•would be true if for no other reason than that it 
is the workmanship of the first of living Latin 
scholars; but Prof. Munro, besides being the 
editor of Lucretins and Aetna, is also the author 
of some of the most beautiful among the transla¬ 
tions in the Sabrinee Corolla and Arundines Cami, 
and Englishmen who have long known these will 
find a curious satisfaction in comparing and con¬ 
trasting them with the present work. 

The author’s own words suggest that Ovid has 
been the model followed. But though the penta¬ 
meters always end in a dissyllable, which may per¬ 
haps be thought to constitute the main difference 
between Ovid and his predecessors, it would he 
very untrue to call these elegiacs Ovidian; at 
least they are not like the smooth faultlessness of 
the Her aides, the Ainores, the Ars Amatoria , tho 
Fasti, on the one hand; nor like the involuted 
constructions and unimaginative diction of tho 
Tristia and Epistles from Pontus on the other. 
They are at times somewhat Propertian; perhaps 
to this may be ascribed a mannerism which in the 
judgment of the present writer recurs unduly; the 
direct quotations of a word— 

“ Pipiet e tuguri stramine mater ‘ Ity,’ 

* Laudunius ’ retounns undat clique sono. 
Suspires ‘ eheu ’ praetereasquo rogant. 

Curaquo ‘maucipii res’ ait ‘iste mci’”— 

and the non-avoidance of some rhythms which 
Chid either excludes or uses very rarely, e.y. : 

“ Yerrere fustino pede rores perque supinos. 

Celia quisque brevi cubat aetornoque sopore.” 

But in truth they have more of Lucretius both 
in language and, in a less degree, rhythm. This 
is perceptible not only in direct imitation of parti¬ 
cular passages, e.y.: 

“ lam ism non erit his rutilans focus igne, nequo uxor 
quae vespertinum sedula verset opus ; 


non reditum balbe current patris hiscere nati, 
oeculave escenso ferre capita genu ”— 

the charm of which is entirely Lucretian; but 
even more in the sustained richness and rareness 
of the words, an excellence which at once removes 
this version from any comparison with the com¬ 
monplace and undistinguishable mediocrity of most 
of the translations of the Elegy. It is not to be 
denied that in spite of this there are lines, and 
even passages, which fail to please or actually jar 
upon traditional aisthesis. Such is the elision at 
the end of a hexameter omnium eyenus, and, still 
more, the obscure and, even to readers familiar 
with the DeEerum Katura, extravagantly difficult 
rendering of the lines, 

“ For who, to dumb forgetfulness a prey.” 

Quintilian, however, tells us that the Romans 
varied in their preference for Propertius or Gallus, 
and it is not impossible that Gallus, who we sus¬ 
pect was the greater poet of the two, may have 
written elegies resembling these in the occasional 
harshness, as well as the uniform imaginativeness, 
of their composition. Perhaps no finer specimen 
of the translation can he quoted than the last 
twelve lines, which are almost as affecting as the 
original; * as affecting no translation can ever be. 

“ Qtii caput hie gremio terrne iurennle reponit, 
non res, non illist cognitus ullus honor: 
aversata humiles non alma est Aonis ortus, 
curnqne ‘manoipii res’ ait ‘istc mei.’ 
immensa huic bonitns, mens simplicitnus npertae 
par meritis memos mimine missa deist; 
quod potuit, miseris laorimam largitus, amicum, 
quod voluit, cocli munere nanctus ernt, 
desine virtutes recludere. desine culpas 
e forniidando sollieitare lare: 
utraquu.ihi pariter spe cum pavitnnte quiescunt, 
qui pater, et deus est, htijus operta sinu.” 

R. Ellis. 


MISCELLANEOUS HOOKS. 

The Friendship of Books and other Lectures. 
By the Rev. F. 1). Maurice. Edited, with a 
Preface, by T. Hughes, M.P. (Macmillan & Co., 
1*74.) The unity of tone and spirit which this 
volume possesses, in a degree unusual in reprints, 
helps to explain the popularity of the school of 
which Mr. Maurice was the intellectual leader, 
and at the same time makes it intelligible that tho 
opularity, though genuine and not unmerited, 
as been curiously short-lived. The Lectures are 
a favourable specimen of the popular side of the 
writer's doctrine. As a theologian and philoso¬ 
pher, his idea was to reconcile contradictory 
opinions by contemplating the points of agree¬ 
ment between the dissentients, and refusing, with 
amiable obstinacy, to take into account the differ¬ 
ence of the roads by which they were reached, 
and the promise of further divergence after an 
accidental meeting. As a popular moralist, his 
idea was to persuade his hearers, who were gene¬ 
rally “ Christian young men,” to take a serious 
view of their own life and its duties, by insisting 
on the common elements in the lives of the great 
and good and the small and indifferent. Shake¬ 
speare and Milton might he out of the reach even 
of their powers of admiration as poets, but they 
might learn to take an interest in them as men; 
and then they were to conclude that, since even 
Shakespeare and Milton were more interesting as 
men than as immortal authors, they themselves 


*“Here rests his head upon the lap of earth 
A youth to fortune and to fame unknown : 

Fair science frowned not on his humble birth, 

And melancholy marked him for her own. 

Large was his bounty, and his soul sincere : 

Heaven did a recompense as largely send : 

He gave to misery all he had, a tear: 

He gained from heaven, ’twas all he wished, a friend. 
No farther seek his merits to disclose. 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, 
(There they alike in trembling hope repose,) 

The bosom of his father and his God.” 


had only to be manly enough to be extremely in¬ 
teresting and important members of society. In 
writing of modem civilisation, of newspapers, 
criticism, and the like, the same half-edifying, 
half-misleading process of levelling and confusing 
moral and intellectual distinctions is repeated, 
always with the purpose of helping the audience 
to feel, not that it ought to become more moral 
and intellectual than it was, but that it ought, as 
a religious duty, to discern and admire all its own 
actual moral and intellectual acquirements and 
tendencies. In some minds this encouraging doc¬ 
trine fostered self-respect and independence, leading 
to the adoption of more definite opinions than 
Mr. Maurice’s; on others, having lost the charm 
of novelty, it ceased to have any appreciable effect, 
for the impression that an ordinary life is full of 
wonder and deep meaning can only be kept alive 
by fresh suggestions: and Mr. Maurice’s successors, 
since he had exhausted the advertisement column 
of the Times as a symbol of human brotherhood, 
and the police reports as a lesson in history and 
psychology, are too often reduced to the mere imi¬ 
tation of his mannerisms, the chief of which was 
a habit of asking rather trivial questions with 
an air of importance proportioned, not to the 
question, but to the gravity of .the answer which 
he intended to give it. In other hands, the effect 
of this harmless rhetorical artifice is to remind us 
a little of Mr. Chadband. 

Toilers and Spinsters, and other Essays. By 
Miss Thackeray. (London : Smith, Elder & Co., 
1874.) The contents of this little volume are 
miscellaneous, hut the papers that will he re-read 
with most interest (the readers of Cornhill, tho 
Pall Mall Gazette, See., will remember having 
seen most of them once before) are those which 
follow up the note struck in the first essay, “ Toilers 
and Spinsters,” written fifteen years ago. The 
literary criticisms on Miss Austen (if that is to ho 
called criticism which is all unreserved, though 
not uncritical praise) and on Mrs. Riddell and 
other modern novelists, who harrow the feelings 
with tales of too unbroken gloom, like “ A Country 
Sunday ” and “ Rome in the Iloly Week,” are bits 
of pleasant polished writing, with the gracefulness 
of style peculiar to the author; the abuses of cro¬ 
quet, the uses of five o'clock tea, and the imperti¬ 
nence of fashionable ladies who annex the harmless 
days of the week as their own peculiar possessions, 
are dilated upon with feeling and penetration. 
But it is in writing of little children, homeless or 
deif or sick, or only poor and hungry, and o, 
what men and women, and especially wise and 
good women, are doing aud may do to make the 
present easy and the future hopeful to these most 
helpless and most irresistible pleaders for help, 
that Miss Thackeray writes her Vst,and. certainly 
does no disservice to literature, by showing that it 
is possible to appeal to charitable impulses and to 
stir effectual sympathies without misrepresenta¬ 
tion, exaggeration, or extravagance. The argu¬ 
mentative philanthropist with fixed ideas and 
remedies of universal application is likely, as we 
see every day, to do as much harm as good; hut 
though no advocacy can turn merely ordinary 
well-meaning people into characters such as that 
described in a few sentences on page 188—one in 
which well-doing is an instinct, an impulse super¬ 
seding or illuminating the slow and dubious 
inferences of reason-—it is well that so able a pen 
should both state and illustrate the position that 
charitable agencies cannot work meehanicallv, and 
that the only benefits which do not demoralise the 
recipient are those which come half concealed in 
the moral atmosphere of personal relationship, 
influence, or kindness. Industrial schoo's, the 
“ hoarding out ” of workhouse children, the Hos¬ 
pital for incurables, Newport Refuge, the Society 
for the Employment of Women, are amongst the 
subjects specially referred to; and though the. 
author’s literary tact forbids the clumsy insistence 
on particular applications which belongs to a 
charity sermon, her bright descriptions, _ with 
touches of suggestive remonstrance or criticism, 
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of playful fancy and earnest realism, will interest 
many in the good works of which she speaks, or 
in new undertakings of the same kind. 

Busmen*. By a Merchant. (Edinburgh: Ed- 
monston & Douglas.) This is, perhaps, the oddest 
and quaintest book that has been published for 
many years past; a book so odd and quaint that it 
defies criticism. The author is evidently a man of 
very various reading, and apt at quotation; and 
he has strung together quotations without number 
on a thread of rambling talk, which, if it were 
less extravagant than it is, would be regarded as 
pedantic. 

“ Let the erit if bo indulgent,” ho s ivs •• fur I assure 
him that Swift was my godfather when I was 
christeued into tho Church of Literature, which 
Sauerteig praises above every other Established 
Church; that Pope, with his Dunciad. made me 
swaddling clothes; that Byron's Vision of Judgment 
was the Apocalypso of my youth ; that in my time 1 
have had assignations with Cuudide and Zndig; that* 
Rabelais has been my tutor far beyond the years of 
discretion; and that Montaigne is still my breviary.” 

Writing thus, in exaggeration of the style of 
Sir Thomas Browne and other quaint writers of 
two centuries ago, the “ Merchant ” discourses on 
“ the excellency, object, and nature of business,” 
on the faculties necessary to a due performance 
of its work, on its disadvantages and drawbacks, 
on its dignity as a school of virtue, on the gran¬ 
deur of its “ everlasting dominion and royal 
progress ” in aid of civ ilisation, and other rami¬ 
fications of the subject he has taken in hand. 
The reader who looks for such a treatise as Mr. 
Bagehot would write, will be woefully disap¬ 
pointed; anyone who tries to peruse the book at 
a sitting will find it as unsatisfactory as a dinner 
of sweetmeats; .hut whoever likes desultorv read¬ 
ing and can understand the peculiar humours 'of 
the author, may read a section at a time with 
pleasure, and be sorry when he has road to the end. 

Mike Howe; the Bushranger of Van Diemen's 
Land. By J. Bonwiek. (King & Co. 1873.) 
This book would hardly come under notice in our 
columns, were it not that we were misguided first 
by the title and then by the short preface, into 
reading it, and we would wish to save our readers 
from a similar calamity. The preface informs us 
that “ the tale may have some claim to be con¬ 
sidered as a contribution to Colonial history.” If 
this is the case, more than proverbially happy are 
those colonies which have no history to he con¬ 
tributed to by Mr. J. Bouwick, From beginning 
to end the book is commonplace and absurd in the 
extreme. Here is nn example of the fiowerv and 
sentimental style of the author. Two lovers are in 
a grove and begin to talk as follows:— 

‘■To tell the truth,” says John, “though wo needed 
no ltdip of declaration, it was pleasant to recognise the 
tilnc of loves real budding at last, and enjoy the pink 
of true affection, while looking for the lime tree of con¬ 
jugal love." A merry laugh followed this speech from 
the gentleman, to lie succeeded by some little tender¬ 
nesses, which were so prolonged' that the lady had to 
cry for quarter. She throw him a piece of maiden 
hair to remind him of the virtue of discretion. 

A man named Lula dreams that a departed bad 
black fellow “ might steal upon him in the sleep of 
night, gnaw into his side and depart exulting 
with the killing fat of poor Lula.” 

No vision, however, could be worse than the 
reality of the work itself. 

Distinguished Persons m Bussirm Society. Trans¬ 
lated from the German bv F. F. Bunnell. (Smith 
& Elder, 1*73.) Contains many anecdotes to the 
disadvantage of distinguished persons, and it is in 
the main instructive, since it adds to our stock of 
materials for proving with how little wisdom the 
world is governed. Clever, sauev, and often 
spiteful, it sets the grave and potent seigniors of 
St. Petersburg in an unfavourable and, for the 
most part, ridiculous light; it is therefore likelv to 
ingratiate itself with the large body of readers 


who feel as if their own position were raised when 
a high reputation is debased. But for minds 
averse to gossip it possesses no great attraction. 
Its statements as to matters of fact are not always 
to be accepted without caution, or even suspicion, 
and to anything like scientific analysis of character 
it makes but small pretension; with serious studies 
of political men ana minds, such as those by Mr. 
Richard Hutton for instance, it has little in 
common, but there are many points of resemblance 
between its by no means flattering portraits and 
the sketches of public men which appear in our 
existing satirical journals; while sometimes it 
recalls to mind the personalities which were wont 
to euliven some of those periodicals which are 
now, to the satisfaction of mankind, defunct. 

The Charm and the Curse, by Charles Grant, 
ublished by 'Williams and Norgate, is a tale 
ramatised from those parts of the Yolsunga Saga 
and the Poetic Fdda which deal with the story of 
Bryuhild and Sigurd. Despite certain prettiiiesses 
of style, and a tolerably smooth system of blank 
verse in the love-passages, tho poem is almost 
worthless. The story has been altered in a very 
unjustifiable and strangely inartistic way; the 
grand myth of the fire-surrounded bower of Bryn- 
hild being, for instance, supplanted by a night- 
scene in a gallery, where everybody sobs and 
scuffles as if in a fourth-rate French novel. With¬ 
out undue prudery, too, we may object to the 
grossness of one or two scenes, and erotic in¬ 
nuendoes are not in fashion since the days of 
Beaumont and Fletcher. To lie vulgar over the 
Fdda is indeed a triumph, beside which certain 
historical and literary inaccuracies seem too trifling 
to be dwelt upon. 

Aiioxost the books received by us during the 
last quarter we find A Record of mg Artistic Life, 
by J. B. Waring, published by Messrs. Triibner. 
Air. Waring is principally known to the public by 
his connection with the International Exhibition 
of 1*01, and r,s the Chief Commissioner of the 
Exhibition of Works of Art held af Leeds in 
1808. In the present volume the author gives us 
such jottings from his diaries as are concerned 
with art and works of art, held together by in¬ 
tervening bits of autobiography. Mr. Waring 
seems to have been an Industrious and persevering 
student, travelling much in Germany, Italy, and 
France. He has seen a great deal, and his com¬ 
ments on what he sees are usually sensible and 
just; but his description of the objects themselves 
is rarely sufficiently exact to be of much use for 
the purposes of study and reference. 

School Life and Boyhood. By Percy Fitz¬ 
gerald. (Cassell, Petter, & Galpin.) It is a 
common device of novelists who wish to republish 
their magazine noveliettes, to write a framework 
to explain how they came to bo told. Mr. Fitz¬ 
gerald has invented a framework of about the same 
value, to explain how excerpts from Tom Brown, 
Eric, Dumas’ Autobiography, and Hugh Miller's 
Schools and Schoolmasters , came to be read aloud: 
the result may he characterised as a fairly good 
pudding, to which Mr. Fitzgerald contributes the 
suet, and other writers the plums. 

Schillers Don Carlos in English Blank Verse. 
By Andrew Wood, M.D. (Edinburgh: Nimmo.) 
The writer of this new translation of Don Carlos 
has aimed chiefly at faithfulness, and expresses in 
his preface a fear that in too many instances he 
has “ failed to steer clear of the tendency to revert 
to the German idiom.” The fear is well founded, 
and there is not always even the excuse of literal 
accuracy for the awkwardness of the verse, which 
is apt to be bald when the original is simple, and 
stilted when the original is dignified; jn both 
cases stifF and un-English. 

Lyrics from a Country Lane. By J. I.. Owen. 
(Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) Mr. Owen knows by 
this time that he will not be a poet, whatever ho 
might have been: his verses have a good deal of 
music, and a good deal of manliness, and a little 
fancy, and a great deal of good neighbourly north 


country feeling, which quite atone for occasional 
deficiencies of grammar and metre. 

On Self-Culture. Intellectual, Physical, Moral; 
a rode mecumfor Young Men and Students. By 
Professor Blackie. (Edmonston & Douglas.) A 
young man may propose to himself as the reward 
of his self culture, to be, to know, or to do: if he 
is content to make sure of the first, and let the 
others take their chance, he will find Professor 
Blackie not merely an useful but an adequate guide 
to a generous, eager, sensible life, which need not 
be tho less rational for understanding very little of 
the world, or less useful for leaving little mark upon 
it. Some of the precepts might perhaps be cum¬ 
bersome, like the recommendation to keep to 
Leibnitz for philosophy, andC udworth for theology; 
others perhaps liable to break down in practice, 
almost treacherous, like this: “ To have felt the 

thrill of a fervid humanity shoot through vour 
veins at the touch of a Chalmers, a Macleod, a Bun¬ 
sen is, to a young man of fine susceptibility, worth 
more than all the wisdom of the Greeks, all the 
learning of the Germans, and all the sagacity of 
the Scotch.” But in spite of these incidental 
blemishes, the general tone of the book is admirably 
fitted to aid those who think mens Sana in corpore 
srino the chief good. Those who cannot place 
themselves at the author's point of view, may still 
find his remarks on the subordinate place of books 
in education judicious, and relish the simple 
rightness of his appreciations of Napoleon and 
Byron. Editor. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Burtiiolp Arwrucu’s forthcoming novel is to 
be called Wald fried; a German Family History 
of the Present Time (Fine deutsche Familieu- 
geschichte aus der Gegenwart). 

Mr. IIexry Hixcks Gibbs’s new and privately 
printed book on the game of Ombr<5 is just ready. 
The clever article in the last number of Macmillan's 
Magazine has well prepared the way for it. Tho 
writer of that article has given a very good study 
of Ombre as described by Pope in the Rape of the 
Lock. Mr. Gibbs has rather described the Ombrd 
of the present day, illustrating it by Pope's de¬ 
scription. The article written has given us a pic¬ 
ture of the game which our ancestors played; Mr. 
Gibbs has produced a Manual by the help of 
which the descendants of those ancestors may 
play the present game, if they please. The 
article-writer had of course to limit his sketch 
to the requirements of a magazine essay. Mr. 
Gibbs, printing his own book, has said all he 
knows about the game, historically and otherwise. 
He likewise gives pictures of the leading cards, 
which differ from those in an ordinary pack. 
The modern game, as described by Mr. Gibbs, ia 
more entertaining than that played by Belinda, 
having more variety and fun in it. The system 
of marking and paying, too, as given by Mr. 
Gibbs, and as now practised in Spain, is much 
better than that which was in vogue in the days 
of Pope. Mr. Gibbs's book is very tastefully 
printed by Messrs. Childs of Bungay. 

It is proposed to commemorate' the author of 
Piers the Plowman, by filling in with stained glass 
the fine east window of Cleobury Mortimer 
church, at which place the poet is said to have 
been born. The window will be known henceforth 
as “The Poet's Window.” It will not lie difficult 
to find suitable subjects for it, as nothing can bo 
litter than to select scenes from the life of Piers 
the Plowman. When this has been done, perhaps 
students of English literature will learn at last 
that Piers the Plowman is not the name of an 
English author, nor vet of the dreamer of a vision, 
but merely the allegorical title under which 
William the dreamer represented our Saviour 
Jesus Christ. By the kindness of the Rev. E. G. 
Cliilde, Vicar of Kinlet and Cleobury Mortimer, 
we are enabled to subjoin an extract from his 
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prospectus concerning “ The Foet's Window." He 
say*:— 

“ We think that the author of this national work 
should not be left without a memorial in the place 
which gave him birth ; and that lovers of English 
literature will not las unwilling to lend a helping hand 
towards this object, tho restoration of the parish 
church to what it was in the days of 1 Long Will,' as 
the joet familiarly calls himself. A nave, and aisles 
of five bays, with a fine fourteenth-century roof, a 
tower ami spire, and a chancel (the east window of 
which it is propostal to fill with stained glass, and to 
dedicate to the poet), will, when restored, form one of 
the finest churches in Shropshire, and be a worthy 
lm inorial. Cheques received and acknowledged by 
the Vicar of G'leobury Mortimer, Kinlet, Bewdley.” 

Mb. Thomas Sutcliffe, of 8 Market Place, 
Manchester, will publish shortly Manorials of 
Manchester Streets, by Mr. Richard Wright 
Procter. The book will treat of the history of 
Manchester, literary, social, and political, in 
connection with the streets of the city—mostly 
ending in “gate,” like the streets of York; anil 
will contain many points of interest for the 
student of North-country life and character. 
It will include appendices by Messrs. Crosslev 
and Croston; and illustrations of old buildings, 
and persons famous in old Manchester. 

The first part of the Palau graphical Society's 
lac-si miles of Ancient Manuscripts, which has 
just been issued, contains thirteen autotype fac¬ 
similes of manuscripts ranging in date from 
152 b.c. to 904 a.d., with copies in modern type 
and short descriptions, edited by Messrs. E. A. 
Bond and E. M. Thompson. The part contains 
thirteen autotypes from—1. Greek papyrus, b.c. 
102; 2. Latin papyrus, Ravenna, A.n. 572; 3-0. 
Lindisfarne Gospels, about a.d. 700; 7. Canter¬ 
bury Gospels, 8th century; 8, 9. Ecclesiastical 
Canons, 8th century; 10. Worcester Charter, 
a.d. 709; 11. Charter of Ctenulf of Mercia, a.d. 
812; 12. Charter of Ofta of Mercia, a.d. 793-4; 
13. Charter of Werfrith, Bishop of Worcester, 
a.d. 904. The most interesting plates are four 
taken from the Lindisfarne Gospels (Brit. 
Mas., Nero, D. IV.), a book which was written 
"by Eadfrith, Bishop of Lindisfarne, and which 
Both in handwriting and ornamentation is a 
very splendid specimen of early English art. 
The pages copied are the commencement of the 
fifth chapter of Matthew, showing the interlinear 
English translation and the marginal references; 
the first pages of the Gospels of Matthew ancl 
John, with beautiful initial letters, and a page 
wholly consisting of illumination. This wonder¬ 
ful design is an oblong figure, with a cross in the 
centre surrounded by tesselated panels of red, 
pink, yellow, and green, the ground being filled in 
with a pattern consisting of birds, whose long 
necks and legs are interlaced in the most intricate 
manner. In the notice which accompanies the 
first of these plates, No. III. in the Series, the 
manuscript is said to have been written “in 
honour of St. Cuthbert; ” but as the general and 
more probable opinion is that it was written for 
St. Cuthbert, it would have been well if some 
reason had been given for the above assertion. At 
any rate, the date assigned, “ about a.d. 700,” is 
misleading, for that expression would imply that 
the manuscript might belong either to an earlier 
or later date, whereas it is extremely unlikely 
that Eadfrith could have spent his time in writing 
such a book after becoming Bishop of Lindisfarne 
in 098. The descriptions of the manuscripts are, 
on the whole, carefully and accurately done, but 
we notice that in the description of this manuscript 
it is stated that the large N is uniformly used, 
although in the page copied there are three in¬ 
stances of a small N, one being in the first line. 
Plate VII. is a copy of a page from a magnificent 
bible of the eighth century, which formerly be¬ 
longed to the Monastery of St. Augustine, Canter¬ 
bury. Though entirely devoid of ornament, it is 
a fine specimen of writing, and curious as showing 
the scribe’s ignorance of Latin, for without re¬ 


garding a word or two omitted, which may be 
merely accidental, several words are divided into 
two, in a way that would have beeu impossible if 
they had been familiar to the writer. The re¬ 
maining plates consist of Greek and Latin papyri, 
ecclesiastical canons of the eighth century, con¬ 
taining a version of the Catholic creed very simi¬ 
lar to tho Atliauasian, and some early English 
charters. This first number will be heartily wel¬ 
comed by all historical students and lovers of 
antiquity, from whom the society deserves every 
encouragement. As a help to tho less learned of 
the Society’s members, wo think that a translation 
of the Greek and Anglo-Saxon texts should be 
given, a knowledge of Latin and French only 
being assumed. The second part of the autotypes 
for 1873 is nearly ready, and only waits for some 
plates from the most ancient MSS. in the National 
Library at Paris. 

Among average students of Shakspero, the im¬ 
pression prevails that the First Folio of 1023, printed 
seven years after his death, is the true and best 
basis for the text of all his plays, and that the 
Quartos should only be used for the purpose of 
collation. Yet an examination of the facts of the 
case does not warrant this conclusion, as it appears 
from the statements of the Cambridge editors, that 
the Quartos must form a better foundation than the 
Folio for at least these seven plays: Much Ado 
About Nothiny, Lore’s Labour’s Lost , Midsummer 
Niyht’s Dream, The Merchant of Venice, First Part 
of Kiny Henry the Fourth, Borneo and Juliet, and 
Pericles ; while no satisfactory text of the following 
seven plays can be made from the Folio without 
considerable emendations from the Quartos: 
Bichanl II., Bichard III., Troilus and t'ressida, 
Titus and Andronicus, Hamlet, Kiny Lear, and 
Othello. These results appear from an elaborate 
summary of the results arrived at by the Cam¬ 
bridge editors, which Mr. P. A. Daniel has drawn 
up for Mr. Fumivall, which will be most useful 
for all students to refer to, and in which he 
has italicised those additions which he recom¬ 
mends the New Shakspere Society to print in 
parallel texts. Mr. Daniel has undertaken thus to 
edit Borneo and Juliet as the Society's first play, 
as the differences between its first two Quartos are 
thought to exhibit best Shakspere’s manner of 
work, how he altered and developed ihe first 
sketches of his plays. 

M. A. DF, Moxtaiglon, the colleague ofM. Paul 
Meyer at the Ecole des Chartes, is going to reprint 
the curious and quaint old fifteenth-century work 
Les quinze Joies de Mariaye. He is very anxious 
to reprint with it its old English translation, 
printed by Wvnkvn de Worde, in 4to, in 1509, 
The Fyftene Joyes of Maryaye, which is cata¬ 
logued in Lowndes as an anonymous book under 
“Marriage,” but under its translator, Henry' Field¬ 
ing, in Mr. Hazlitt's Handbook to Popular Litera¬ 
ture, where it bears the t which shows that 
Mr. Jlazlitt had examined the work himself, lie 
gives its colophon, and says that it contains 143 
leaves, hut does not name the owner * of the copy 
he siw, ns he usually does. Four leaves of this 
rare Fyftene Joyes are said to be in the Bodleian; 
but M. de Montaiglou can hear of no complete 
copy of it. He will, therefore, feel greatly obliged 
to Mr. Hazlitt, or any other English collector or 
student, who can point out a complete copy of the 
book to him, and enable hint to get a transcript of it. 

The new novel of Gustav Freitag, Der Nest der 
Zaunkdniye, which has only been out a few weeks, 
has already appeared in a second edition. It forms 
the second part of the cycle issued under the name 
of Die A/men. The first part, Inyo utul Inyralan , 
has already reached a fourth edition. The hero 
of the present tale is Inimo, and the period 
sketched that of the Emperor Henry II. There 
is an excellent and penetrating review of Inyovnd 
Inyraban. by Professor Scherer, in a recent number 
of the Preussiehe Jahrbueher. 

* Mr. Christie Miller, of Britwell House, Burnham, 
Bucks. 


Apropos of a selection of poetry called Liviny 
Voices, recently issued by Messrs, Strahaa, which 
contaius, amongst other things, a contribution of 
the Poet Laureate's published in the Gem, a lite¬ 
rary annual for 1831, with emendations and bio¬ 
graphical gossip, Mr. Tennyson writes to a cor¬ 
respondent :— 

“I object to variorum readings. When tho car¬ 
penter has made his table, why should we treasure 
the chips? and when poems have been rejected, why 
not let them be lajected? And as for biographical 
illustrations, &e., it seems to me that these had 
better wait till my death.” 

Karl Bakxscii, the well-known philologist, has 
just published, with Brockhaus, a volume of 
poems entitled Wanderuny mul lleimkehr, which 
is well spoken of. 

Dr. Kriegk, tho keeper of the Frankfort town- 
archives, is editing a collection of (loethe’s letters 
belonging to the period between 1705 and 1708. 

Mr. Bayard Taylor, the translator of Faust, 
is at present in Germany collecting materials for 
a joint biography of Goethe and Schiller. 

At the salo this week at Messrs. Puttick and 
Simpson's ol' rare Liturgical Tracts, a small quarto 
volume (say s the Daily News) containing twenty- 
live curious Liturgical Tracts, issued during tho 
reigns of Edward VI., Elizabeth, and James I., 
among which was included “ Psalmes and Hymns 
of l’raier and Thanksgiving, made by William 
B.irlowe, Bishop of Lincolne,” privately printed, 
1013, was sold for 721. 

The last number of the Indian Antiquary gives 
a new and, it would seem, true etymology of “ Cal¬ 
cutta.” It was supposed to be derived lio n Kali, 
the famous goddess, and kata, a burial-place. 
But kata in Kali-kata, stands for the Sanskrit 
kshetra, field, place; and the ancient Hindus called 
the place Kali kshetra. There is a place called 
Kalighata, near Calcutta, i.e. the flight of stairs 
or bathing-place of Kali, and it contains the cele¬ 
brated temple of the goddess Kiili. 

An “ English Reprint Society ” is now in course 
of formation, with Dr. Charles Rogers as “Secre¬ 
tary and Editor of Publications.” It is to begin 
work when two hundred members are enrolled, 
the subscription being a guinea a year, or ten 
guineas for life, with an entrance fee of half a 
guinea. A list of books proposed for reprint¬ 
ing has been issued, the earliest work being the 
Syon Martiloe/e in Enylyshe, after the vse of the 
Church of Salisbury, 152(1; and the latest, George 
Scott of I’itlochie's Jlodtl of the Gorernmeiit of 
the Produce of East-Ncw-Jersey in America, 
1085. We think it will be a mistake to reprint 
from faulty and poor black-letter texts, works like 
certain of those proposed, which exist in MSS. 
nearly two hundred years earlier, ns for instance, 

“ Bychard Bolle, Hermyte of Hampull, in his cotu- 
templacyons of the Dredc and Love of God, with other 
Dyrerse Titles as it sheweth in his Table, 4to Lond., 
by Wynkyn de Worde, 1500;” or, “ The Parlyament 
of Deny lies: emprynted by W. do Worde, 4to, 
1509,” of which the Early English Text Society 
has printed a very good MS. of about 1430, in one 
of Mr. Euruivall's volumes: or, “ Syr Eylamore of 
Artoys, 4to, Lond., by John Wallev,” of which 
Mr. ilalliweH’s much more valuable edition in tho 
Thornton Ilomances for the Camden Society can 
be had, with several other romances, for five 
shillings or less. It is also needless, surely, to re¬ 
print books like Ilarman's Caveat, which the Early 
English Text Society has continuously on sale, in 
both small paper and large. But with these ex¬ 
ceptions, ami the expression of a hope that Dr. C. 
Rogers may not edit all the Reprints—they are too 
many and too varied in subject for one man to do 
with full knowledge—we welcome the announce¬ 
ment of the “ English Reprint Society,” and wish 
it all success. 

Mr. Weatherly has reprinted from Colburn’s 
New Monthly his translation from a German 
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version of 1‘eivash Pameh, the Sons of the Sun-God, 
an episode of “ an epic ” discovered in Lapland. 
The mythology seems a good deal influenced by 
the Edda; the metre of the translation is an 
experiment, which consists of repeating some¬ 
thing like the first two-thirds of an English 
hexameter six or eight times or oftener, and then 
interpolating something like the last third. If 
this had not the disadvantage of reminding us of 
Mr. Swinburne, with the rhymes left out, it 
would be on a par with Seneca's discovery' that 
it was possible to write Sapphics, putting in 
Adonics at discretion; and with Claudian’s, that 
the metre of the first two lines of an Alcaic stanza 
might be continued througli an ode. 

The investigations on the famous book Cnlila 
r’ Dimnah (i.c. the fables of Bidpai, derived from 
the Panchatantra) are making considerable pro¬ 
gress. Besides the Syriac translation of the l’ahlavi 
text, found in a convent in the East (see Academy, 
II., p. .187), and of which an edition is in pre¬ 
paration by Professors Iloflinann and Dr. Bickel, 
preceded by a preface of Professor Benfeyq and 
the Syriac translation of the Arabic text, of 
which a specimen was lately published by Profes¬ 
sor Wright, Signor Ignazio Cinidi has just pub¬ 
lished the result of his researches on the Arabic 
translation, under the title Shidii riel Testo 
Arabo del Itbro di Cnlila e Dimna, Home, Li- 
breria Spithover, 1873. Signor Guidi made use of 
two MSS. at Home, and of a third in the l’alatin 
Library at Florence, and he gives the description 
of the dillerences of composition in those MSS. 
A great number of chapters are translated, and in 
the notes he refers to the previous labours on the 
Cnlila, with which he is well acquainted. We 
cannot abstain from observing that more could 
have been done for the subject if the 3MSS. of the 
National Library in Paris (those, namely, which 
were acquired after He Sacy’s publication of the 
Arabic text of Cnlila) and those of the Bodleian 
Library had been consulted. No doubt other 
libraries posse ss also a great number of Arabic 
MSS. of the book, which are completer than those 
of which He Sacy made use. But w hat can one 
scholar do to exhaust such a subject ? Publications 
of this kind are generally undertaken by scholars of 
limited meai s, and we must therefore receive with 
gratitude every little note given to us from the 
treasures which are most accessible. 

e are glad to welcome the appearance of a 
new German literary and scientific weekly, the 
Jenner Literntur Zeituvg, to which many of the 
best men at the renowned University of Jena are 
contributing. The first two numbeis contain four 
departments, corresponding to the old division of all 
knowledge into four Faculties—Theology, Law, 
Medicine, and Philosophy ; the last including un¬ 
der it, the multifarious subject which we com¬ 
prise under the Faculty of Arts. We would sug¬ 
gest the addition of a news sheet, and a recognition 
of the claims of fine art and of the literature of 
the imagination. The Li/erarisches Cnitralblott, 
which has hitherto been the sole paper of the 
kind, has of late years very greatly diminished in 
value; its best writers have apparently left it, ns 
the old custom of signing articles has been almost 
given up. We hope its new and decidedly for¬ 
midable rival will stir it up into renewed life'. 

Professor Iitxe has been appointed to the 
Chair of English Lit *rature in the University of 
Heidelberg. 

Two important publications will be issued from 
the Clarendon Press in aftwdavs:—1. The Iee- 
landic-English Dictionary , based on the MS. 
collections of the late Richard Cleashv, enlarged 
and completed by Gudbrand Yigfu'sson, M.A. 
With an Introduction and Life of Richard Cleasby 
by G. Hasent, D.C.L. The introduction 
amounts to 108 pages 4to; the Pictionarv fills 780 
pages. 2. The first volume of the Constitutional 
Hinton/ of England, in its Origin and Development, 
by the Rev. Professor Stubbs. 


The two volumes of A History of Greece, by 
Mr. G. W. Cox, announced as nearly ready, by 
Messrs. Longman, will bring the narrative down 
to the close of the Peloponnesian war. We under¬ 
stand that Mr. Cox announces in his preface that 
he considers that the history before the formation 
of the confederacy of Helos calls for further 
scrutiny, and that be has “striven to do for tradi¬ 
tional history what Dr. Ihne, with unflinching 
honesty and singleness of purpose, has already 
done for the traditional history of Rome.” He 
has also endeavoured to bring out points in which 
he considers Grote’s history unsatisfactory, such 
as the character of the Greek and Latin polity, 
the intolerance of ancient religion, carrying with 
it the idea of profanation if plebeians w’ere ad¬ 
mitted to patrician or eupatrul offices, snd the 
notions of family, clan, tribe, polis or civitas. 
He also differs from both Grote and Tliirl- 
wall on the character of the evils with which 
Solon had to deal, and of the measures by which 
he met them. Something, too, has been attempted 
to be dene to clear up the narratives of Marathon 
and Thermopylae and to present the character of 
Themistokles in a fairer light. In the second 
volume Mr. Cox is more in accord with Grote, 
but he differs from him in his account of the 
careers of Eicon, Nikias, and Alkibiades, and of 
the condemnation of the generals after the battle 
of Arginoussai; and he attempts to trace the 
causes of the deterioration of the Athenians after 
| the beginning of the Peloponnesian War. 


Early last year the Chet ham Society presented 
a memorial to the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan¬ 
caster, showing that in the Castle of Lancaster 
there was still remaining a large collection of 
valuable records of the County and Duchy of 
Lancaster, which could not be cor suited without 
considerable difficulty ; and that there was reason 
i to believe that they were a charge from w hich the 
prothonntary and the officers who kept them 
1 would cheerfully be relieved, as the records 
could never be consulted but in their pre¬ 
sence—a process which always necessitated a 
journey from Preston, where the courts are 
kept, to Lancaster; indeed the expenses and 
the fees which these journeys entailed were almost 
a bar to the use of the no rds at all, at anv rate 
for historical purposes. The Society, therefore, 
rayed the Chancellor to lay the case before Her 
l lajestv, who, from her known favour for the 
extension of literary enquiry, might be graciously 
pleased to command the removal of the records to 
the Public Record Office, and so render them as 
easy of access as the other records of the kingdom. 
It is worthy of note, too, that the Deputy Keeper 
of the Records, in his Annual Report for 18(19, 
had already pointed out, in reference to the 
same records, that they were of considerable im¬ 
portance, and there was no doubt that their value 
would be considerably increased bv an additional 
facility of access, such as would be afforded bv 
their being kept under the charge of the Master of 
the Rolls. In consequence of .these representa¬ 
tions, Her Majesty graciously assented to the in¬ 
corporation of them with the other Duchv records 
which she had already caused to be transferred 
from 1 .ancestor Place to the Record Office; and 
in the autumn Sir Thomas Hardy proceeded to 
Lancaster with a small staff of assistants to ex¬ 
amine the collection and to make arrangements 
for its being brought to London. A little before 
Christmas the entire series, with one exception, 
was safely lodged in letter Lane. When we add 
that the weight of the documents removed ex¬ 
ceeded sixteen tons, and that many papers relate 
to the government of the Palatinate by John of 
Gaunt, some idea of their extent and value will be 
arrived at. All thanks are due to the Chetham 
Society for their exertions in this matter. 

The Hanseatic Historical Association met as 
uB ial in \\ hitsun-week, 1873, together with the 
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Local Historical Society of the Hart* country 
in the old city of Brunswick. Papers were read,* 
and progress was reported. Bone mow of the 
towns which formerly belonged to the famous 
maritime league of the Ilansa, several corpora¬ 
tions, and a number of private gentlemen became 
members of the Society'. The issue of its annual 
periodical,however,the Hansische Geschichtsbliittrr, 
had been unluckily delayed bv a strike of the 
compositors at Leipzig; but the number which 
has been at length distributed to the members is a 
very copious one. It contains papers on the 
Sigillum Civitatum Maritimamm of 1370, which 
has been adopted likewise by the Society. The 
number includes a report on researches into the 
records of Danzig, Konigsberg, Riga, and Revel 
for the purpose of collecting the Recesses (the par¬ 
liamentary protocols) of the Ilansa meetings in 
the fifteenth century, and of preparing a complete 
collection of the diplomatic letters and papers of 
the Hanseatic League. These investigations have 
lately been extended to Holland, and will reach 
England by and by. The next meeting of the 
Society is to take place at Bremen in Whitsun- 
week. 

The publications of a Verein fur Deutsche 
Literntur, Berlin, 1874 (A. Hofmann & Co.), in 
good print and handsome binding, have com¬ 
menced lately with a volume of Lectures and 
Essays by Heinrich von Sybel. Most of them 
have been printed before. We refer with pleasure 
to the lectures on the emancipation of women, on 
the doctrines of modem socialism and communism, 
and on Rope Boniface VIII.; the last especially, 
which has not been printed before, being full of con¬ 
temporary interest. The liberal principles of the 
author are well known abroad. He did not 
hesitate to proclaim them in troubled times to 
French and English readers. We can now read 
in the German original the article on “ New Ger¬ 
many and France,’’ translated by other hands for 
the Revue des deux Monde* in 1866; and one on the 
“ New German Empire,” inserted in the Fortnightl</ 
Reriexc for January' 1871. 

In the second volume of Dr. Rogers' Monu¬ 
ments and Monumental Inscriptions in Scotland 
the author acknowledges having received consider¬ 
able assistance “ from papers on the graveyards of 
the north-eastern counties prepared by Mr. Jervise.” 
Mr. Jervise, however, writes to the Scotsman on 
the 3rd of January that he had furnished some 
copies of inscriptions to the Montrose Standard, in 
which paper they appeared full of errors and mis¬ 
prints. lie then explains that Dr. Rogers has 
simply reproduced these papers, blunders and all. 
lie further charges Dr. Rogers with reprinting in¬ 
scriptions from Monteith's Theater of Mortalit 
from the Glasgow edition of 1834; also without 
correction. Thus an inscription “ He died a true 
believer ” has been rendered by the Glasgow bock 
and so reproduced by r Dr. Rogers, “ He died a 
bachelor.” 


NOTES OF .TRAVEL. 

By private advices dated Cth December, 1873, 
we learn that news had been received at the 
British Consulate at Zanzibar that Lieut. Cameron 
and the East Coast Livingstone Search Expedition 
were all well at Unyambe, at the end of September 
last. They had been hospitably received, and 
were living in the house of the Arab Governor. 
There were no tidings whatever of Dr. Livingstone 
since he had passed through Fipa on his way to 
Katanga. It appears that the war with Mirambo 
still continued, and there were rumours that lOO 
of the Sultan’s soldiers had been killed, and that 
numbers were on their way hack to Zanzibar, dis¬ 
heartened for want of food ; the gunpowder in the 
settlement at Unyambe had also come to an end. 
Nothing was known by the native messenger who 
brought these tidings as to the plans or move¬ 
ments of Lieut. Cameron’s expedition; and no 
private letters were received. We ahonld consider 
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it not improbable that the Expedition might 
eventually work round to Uganda by Manyema 
and the Albert Nyanza. 

We understand that Lieutenant Parent, who 
accompanied the late Swedish expedition to the 
Arctic regions, will shortly publish the results of 
his experiences in the valuable Italian geographi¬ 
cal jonmal, The Costnot, the editor of which, 
Signor Guido Cora, was the Italian delegate at 
the late meeting of the British Association at 
Bradford. 

The Times of the 13th instant contains a full 
account of the death of Lieutenant Gamier. Mr. 
Gamier was the Royal Geographical Society's 
gold medallist in 1870, that honour having been 
awarded him for his expedition up the Cambogia 
into China, the results of which were published 
in a very handsome volume by the French Govern¬ 
ment. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. will shortly publish 
a work entitled Telegraph and Travel, by Sir F. J. 
Goldsmid, C.B., K.C.S.I. The work will princi¬ 
pally deal with the history of the construction 
of the telegraph in Persia, and the laving down of 
the cable m the Persian Gulf, and will also con¬ 
tain a memoir of the late lamented Colonel Patrick 
Stewart, who was Sir Frederic Goldsmid’s pre¬ 
decessor as Director-General of the Persian Tele¬ 
graph. The hook is, we believe, published under 
authority of the Secretary of State for India. 

It is reported from various sources that the 
breakwater at Karachi is proving a great success, 
and is likely to benefit the harbour even to a 
greater degTee than was anticipated. For some 
time its success seemed so doubtful that house 
property in Karachi sensibly depreciated in value, 
in consequence of the uncertainty that seemed to 
attend the future prosperity of the towD. With 
its splendid harbour, however, accessible to ships 
of all tonnage, Karachi has now a brilliant future 
before it. We believe that the Karachi break¬ 
water is one of the few public works of the same 
magnitude in India that have been finished under 
the originally estimated cost. 

Madras is, we learn, also to have an enclosed 
harbour. The pier, erected some years ago, has 
proved a most costly and useless experiment. Is 
Madras of sufficient commercial or other import¬ 
ance nowadays to render it likely that the newly 
projected harbour will ever pay P 

Colonel Gordon, who is about to take Sir 
Samuel Baker's place in Central Africa, and 
prosecute the pkns of the Viceroy of Egypt, is 
now in England making his final arrangements 
before departure. 

We draw attention to the small map which 
illustrates Mr. Markham's History of Persia, be¬ 
cause it is the only one on which the northern 
frontier is properly delineated, on the side of 
Khurasan; and the only one which shows the 
central range of mountains, and those between 
Kirnian and the Persian Gulf, with any approach 
to accuracy. The former delineation is specially 
important,' as, on previous maps, the garrisoned 
post of Sarakhs, which- has always been Persian, 
as well as Merv, are shown outside the Persian 
boundary. 

At the time of bis death on the Col du 
Gfeint last September, the Russian traveller M. 
Fedchenko was occupied in preparing for pub¬ 
lication the results of bis researches in Central 
Asia. This work, which will be completed for 
the press by his widow, will he of great scientific 
ralue. The geographical portion will be of much 
interest, but the zoological sections will be even 
more important. M. Fedchenko was in London 
in the autumn of 1872, and a principal object of 
his visit was to see the Hodgson collections of 
insects at the India Office. It will scarcely be 
credited that they were packed away in boxes so as 


to be inaccessible, and that the eminent traveller 
was unable to obtain a sight of them. Ilis map 
of Kokand and the Upper Syr Daria was pub¬ 
lished in Ocean Hiyhways for August 1873, with 
an account of his travels by Mr. Robert Michell. 
His posthumous work, with illustrations now in 
course of preparation at Paris and Leipsic, will first 
appear in Russian, at St. Petersburg; but it is 
hoped that an English translation of at least 
the geographical portion will appear almost simul¬ 
taneously in this country. 


MR. HALE'S LECTURE ON SHAKESPEARE. 

Mr. J. W. Hales gave, last Saturday night, at 
the London Working Men’s College, a very in¬ 
teresting lecture on “ The Succession of Shak- 
spere's Plays.” He of course treated as utter 
nonsense the old notion that Shakspere was a 
kind of portent, a man who sprang at once to his 
full power. On the contrary, like all other men 
and writers, Shakspere grew; he served his ap¬ 
prenticeship and learned his trade. The evidences 
of that growth and that apprenticeship-time arc 
plain to every reader with a head. The tests Mr. 
Hales proposed were seven in number: those of 
]. External Evidence; 2. Historical Allusions in 
the Plays; 3. Change of Metre; 4. Change of 
Language and Style; then development of dra¬ 
matic art as shown in 5. Power of Characterisa¬ 
tion, and 0. Dramatic Unity; 7. (the most 
important of all) Knowledge of Life. Under the 
first head Mr. Hales needed only to refer to Mr. 
Ilalliwell and other biographers of Shakspere; 
to the entries in the Stationers’ Registers ; 
and to the notices in contemporary books of 
criticism, such as Meres's; diaries, such as 
Ilenslowe's, Forman’s, Manningham’s. Under 
the second, Mr. Hales reminded us first of the 
difference between the England of Elizabeth— 
when the time was animated by an intense national 
spirit, in the struggle against Spain, &c.—and 
the England of James I.’s inglorious reign. There¬ 
fore the plays that glowed with patriotism must 
be early,—those that, like King John, contained the 
Bastard’s last words against the Papal power, the 
invasion of England, the allusion to the Duke of 
Westmoreland and others’ intrigues with Alva; 
like Richard II., act ii., 8.1, which had old Gaunt’s 
speech, “ This royal throne of kings,” &c.; like 
Henry V., which was a great prean to the glory of 
England; like Henry VIII., which holds Cran- 
ruer's speech, See. As to other allusions, see, 
secondly, the Midsummer Night's Dream, act iii., 
sc. 1; referring to the mermaid (Mary Queen of 
Scots), and the stars (the Duke of Westmoreland, 
etc.) ; Macbeth, act iv., sc. 1, referring to James 
I., and act iv., sc. 3, to his touching for the King’s 
evil; Lears British man; Henry V., act v., chorus, 
referring to Essex in Ireland in March—August 
1509; Comedy of Errors, referring to the French 
civil war of 1691-2 ; Winter's Tale, act i., 1. 359, 
referring to the assassination of Henry IV. of 
France in 1010, See. Thirdly, ns to Metre, 
Mr. Hales said strongly that metrical form was 
not an accident, but an essential clothing of a 
poet’s mind. There w:ia a certain irresistible 
fitness between the body and soul of poetry; and 
therefore, as a poet's mind developed, his metrical 
form altered. When Shakspere joined the stage, 
there was a battle of the Muses, Rhyme and 
Blank Verse. England took Blank Verse, France 
took Rhyme. If* rhymes abounded in any of 
Shakspere’s plays, these plays were certainly 
early, as Love’s Labour's Lust, Comedy of Errors, 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, Midsummer Night's 
Dream, Romeo and Juliet. In Blank Verse, the 
lines of the early plays were more self-contained 
and less continuous than the later plays, as Mr. 
Fumivall and others had shown. The other 
metrical changes in Shakspere’s line, as the use 
of the redundant syllable, &c., Mr. Fleay would 
prove. On the fourth head of Language and Style, 
Mr. Hales noticed first Shakspere's early faults : 
1. His over-use of classical allusions (as in Mar- 
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lowe) in Love’s Labour’s Lost, the Two Gentlemen of 
Verona, Merchant of Venice, See. 2. His super¬ 
abundance of Puns and Conceits, as in Love’s Labour's 
Lost and the Two Gentlemen of Verona, for which 
Dr. Johnson rightly criticised him. This latter dis¬ 
appears almost in some plays: Macbeth has none of 
it. Shakspere grew in good literary taste and 
judgment. 3. Bombast and Rant. Of these, 
though Shakespere ridiculed them in Pistol 
(II. Henry IV.), he cannot be acquitted 
altogether in Richard III., parts of Henry VI. (if 
his), See. Yet he soon grew out of it; compare 
his Sonnets, Northumberland on the news of 
Hotspur’s death, Hamlet in the burial scene, with 
Laertes. Yet 4. Contrast Shakspere's compara¬ 
tive plainness of style in his early plays, with the 
involution of his later ones, as Hamlet with Mac¬ 
beth, in which latter he seemed to put on words— 
as Beethoven on music—a burden of meaning too 
heavy for them to bear. Fifthly, as to Charac¬ 
terisation, note the great change in Shakspere (as 
in Chaucer) from the feebleness of his early plays 
like Romeo and Juliet (in which the poetic ele¬ 
ment overpowers the dramatic) Love s Labour’s Lost 
(in which no one lives), the Two Gentlemen of 
Verona (of which Launce is the only character) 
Richard III. (again with only one character, 
though that its leading one, drawn with terrific 
force); Midsummer Night’s Dream (a dramatic 
poem, not a drama, &c.). Then turn to his riper 
works, rife with life, like Henry IV., Henry V., 
nnd every one of his later plays, every figure 
in them lives, and is known to you. Creative 
ower is specially Shakespeare’s own. Sixthly, 
Iramatic Unity, the harmony of every part in one 
whole, which is the dramatist's highest merit. 
Look at early plays, like Love's Labour's Lost and 
Midsummer Night's Dream: they have hardly any 
oneness of view, or concentration ; nothing to give 
a unitv of interest in the midst of their confusion. 
Contrast them with laler plays like Hamlet, like 
Lear, which, though each double-plotted, yet are 
each one a whole, the two plots in each working 
together, and expounding one another. Seventhly, 
Knowledge of Life; Wisdom. Do notforget the deep 
moral sense in Shakspere’s wit and humour. True, 
that in his early plays he seems to sport with 
them; but see, even in Love's Labour's Lost, how 
Rosaline shows Berowno the true worth of his wit, 
and sends him for a year to the realities of a 
hospital to cure him of his trifling. Shakspere 
soon discovers life to be serious, and puts before 
us, with intense feeling, the consequences of the 
breach of moral laws; he realises the moral con¬ 
ditions of life. Taine does egregious injustice to 
Shakspere in this. See what profound pathos 
there Is in Falstatfs last scene and death. Shak¬ 
spere never preaches, but works out hi.s sermons in 
life.' The sense of responsibility grew with his 
growth; he is the Poet of Conscience. In Hamlet, 
Macbeth, Ac. he dealt with all the great questions 
of life, and vindicated the Creator’s order of the 
world. To him the world was a school, and all 
men and women scholars in it. His infinite 
docility of spirit led him to learn from all, to gather 
always' fresh stores of knowledge. Through the 
wrestlings of Hamlet and Macbeth he passes to the 
serenity of the Tempest. Take as his epitaph his 
own song in Cymbeline (act iv. sc. 2):— 

“ Frnre no more the heato o’ th’Sun 
Nor the furious Winters rages ! 

Thou thy worldly task hast don, 

Home art g m, and taen thy wagos. . .” 

Feare no more the frowne o’ th' Great! 

Thou art past tile Tirants strooke, 

Care no more to clouth aud eato, 

To thee the IteoJe is as tho Oal e. 

Feare no more tho Lightning flash. 

Nor th' all-dreaded Thunderstoae ! 

Feare not Slander, Censure rash! 

Thou hast finish’d Joy and mone.” 

After the lecture, Mr. Furnivall said a few 
words of thanks to Mr. Hales, and of the future 
work of the New Shakspere Society; and Mr 
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Fleay enlarged on the Metrical Texts he had 
'worked, and to which Mr. Hales had alluded. 
Mr. Hales lectures again to-night at the Working 
Men’s College, 46 Great Ormond Street, w.c., at 
8.30 f.h., on a play from each of the three decades 
of Shakspere’s poetic life—1.1685-96; II. 1596- 
1005; III. 1006-1015. 
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PARIS LETTER. 

4 Place Wagram, Paris, Jan. 14,1874. 

M. de Lontenie's reception at the Academy was 
one of the most conventional ceremonials that have 
taken place at the Palais Mazarin since Sainte- 
Beuve was admitted to immortality in spite of his 
Vendredis gras. In its nakedness an Academical 
programme is anything but exhilarating; and this 
time it was strictly and primly carried out, with¬ 
out a digression, without an “ incident.” M. de 
Lomdnie’s fauteuil is surrounded by respectable 
but somewhat depressing traditions. Of its eleven 
occupants, the last two alone were purely and 
simply men of letters; the rest being ahb/s, phy¬ 


sicians, cardinals, dilettanti, advocates, &c.—the 
ordinary academical rank and file. And M. de 
Lomdnie apparently forgot his two immediate 
predecessors, and fell contentedly into line with 
Jacques Mairan and the advocate Target. His 
panegyric on Mdrimde was singularly colourless 
and moderate. The polished and amusing cours at 
the College de France had led his hearers to expect 
something more acute and incisive—elegance if 
not eloquence. They were disappointed. Scarcely 
veiling his antipathy to Mdrimde, the Academi¬ 
cian elect spoke of his predecessor in the tone of 
a censor and a pedagogue. His panegyric was a 
lesson; he forgot his subject, and occupied 
himself in deducing moral truths from Mdri- 
mee’s life and writings for the instruction of 
regenerated France—held up the portrait of 
the shrewd satirist not as an example, but as a 
warning. Nearly all the Academicians present had 
known Mcrinn'e. They had heard the brilliant 
and vigorous discours de reception, in which, by a 
few strokes of the pen, be portrayed Nodier, his 
friend and predecessor, saying in reference to 
the conteur's difficulties with the Government: 

“ Nodier, quand il croyait fuir les gendarmes, cou- 
rait apres les papillons.” There are no such flashes 
inM. de Lomdnie’s oration. lie described superfi¬ 
cially in a series of commonplaces the bitterest 
hater of commonplace of modem France; only 
relieving the monotony of the sermon by rhetorical 
regrets for the Restoration, and compliments to 
the Academicians who had supported his candida¬ 
ture. Jules Sandeau welcomed the new comer— 
if the discours de bienrenue, with which the 
Academy is wont to salute a new immortal, can be 
called a welcome. M. Sandeau fully maintained 
the sound tradition that requires something 
between a kiss and a castigation as a response to 
the recipient's address. He did not spare M. de 
Lomdnie; his very stylo was a rebuke of the former 
frigid flood of classic periods—light, sparkling, and 
facile. The lines of the portrait which M. de 
Lonienie had blurred, reappeared harmonious and 
distinct. Still the stance was scarcely successful. 
There were few political allusions. M. de Lome- 
nie had consecrated an eulogistic paragraph to the 
ex-President; hut M. Thiers was absent, and the 
flattery fell tamely. The Academician elect was 
introduced by the Marquis de Noailles and M. 
Guizot, who received with imperturbable tran¬ 
quillity a public ovation and along oratorical com¬ 
pliment. 

The next reception, that of M. Saint-Rene 
Taillandier, will take place on the 22nd of this 
month. M. Desird Nisard will answer the discours 
de reception. Another candidate has presented 
himself for election on the 20th. Dr. Froissac is 
the fourteenth claimant. 

One of the fourteen, M. Taine, has just begun 
his lectures at the Ecole des Beaux Arts. His 
course comprises tEsthetique et rilistoire de TArt; 
and the subject for this year is the history of 
ancient sculpture. The lectures are only open to 
male students. 

Victor Hugo is revising the English proofs of 
Quatre-Vingt-Treize —a somewhat difficult task, 
considering that the poet’s knowledge of English is 
purely theoretical. The novel forms three volumes 
octavo, nnd will he published hv Michel Ldvy 
on February 15. M. Hugo has once again wedded 
history and romance: his chief characters are 
Marat, Dan ton, Robespierre, St. Just, Tlidroigne 
de Muricour. I believe that the author has 
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founded his study of Robespierre’s character on 
Mr. Lewes’ biography. 

La Fille de Madame. Angot does not seem at 
first sight a promising basis for an essay on 
literary history. But it yields in the Chronique 
Musicale a clever critical study of “ Le Rdalisme 
dans l’Opdra Comique au XVHI li “ tM Siecle.” 
M. Charles Barthdlemy has discovered the Origin 
of the genre poissard, the fish-fag school of art 
of which Vadd was the primitive master. Vadd, 
the market-porter, is the undoubted ancestor of 
Theresa and the Pere Duchesne—a foul-mouthed, 
forcible satirist, who etched vivid portraits of 
the aristocracy with a pickaxe. M. Barthdlemy 
cites Frdron’s opinion of the school — since 
“ school ” it has become. “ Burlesque paints 
nothing: the Poissard paints nature—base, if you 
will, in the sight of certain dignified philosophers, 
but pleasant and amusing, whatever the exquisites 
may say. Vadd is the Teniers of literature.” 
This is an unexpected ecclesiastical apology for 
the European echo of <l Fort en gueule.” 

A novel congress has just met in Paris—a con¬ 
gress of provincial editors. In view of the coming 
press legislation, they are about to elect a com¬ 
mittee which shall confer with the Commissions 
Parlementaires in the interests of departmental 
journalism. The two most burning questions are 
those of the stamp duty, and the project that 
orders that newspapers shall be distributed through 
the post alone, and not in bales as heretofore. This 
is a crusade against the Government; but another 
purely professional war is preparing. Theatrical 
managers have been in the habit of announcing by 
letter to the critics of the different Parisian news¬ 
papers the changes in their companies and pro¬ 
grammes, the amount of their receipts, the hours 
of their rehearsals. Paris Journal points out that 
this is simply a system of gratuitous advertising, 
for the manifest disadvantages of which the free 
list offers no compensation. It demands the 
suppression of the free list as far as the critics are 
concerned, and announces that the Press will pay 
for its stalls if the managers will pay for their 
notices. This is merely the commercial view of 
the question. Several journals are beginning to 
examine its artistic hearings, asserting that the 
species of camaraderie established between the 
theatrical and literary worlds frequently results in 
insipid and partial criticism. And they add with 
some reason that there are few managers living 
who do not est imate at one private box the value 
of a critic’s conscience. This delicate conscience 
is to he guarded. A league is being formed with 
the object of upholding the dignity of the press 
against the pretensions and encroachments of 
theatrical directors. But the innovation may pos¬ 
sibly prove anything hut profitable to the adherent 
journals: the directors hint that they will with¬ 
draw all advertisements and found an organ of 
their own. 

Such a special organ would by no means startle 
the Parisian public. In the list of the forty new 
newspapers that have appeared in Paris during 
the past year, there are representatives of every 
taste and industry, from the “ art ” of the coiffeur 
to the poetry of the future. “The Mercure Galant 
is the fourteenth attempt to revive the famous 
ancient fashionable gazette. It professes to form 
“a league of good breeding in order to counteract 
the bad taste and villanous tone that dominate in 
modern society.” La I'terie Illustrie is one of 
those periodicals which can only exist in Paris: 
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a weekly collection of fairy tales, romances, conies 
fantastiques, and chroniques diaboliques, professedly 
intended for children, but full of the equivocal 
double meanings of an Offenbachian operetta. 
The Brocanteur is also highly Parisian, being the 
organ of the bric-a-brac trade—a spicialiti as 
curious as that of the Clairon, which supports the 
interests of regimental bands. The Bat Bleu 
is frank in title. It is a monthly “ moniteur des 
productions artistiques et littSraires des femmes,” 
and proclaims in two epigraphs that “ All women 
are equal before Talent—all women are equal 
before Art.” Evelyn Jerrold. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE ETRUSCAN DICE. 

Peak House, Vent nor, Jan. 12. 

In yonr last issue you notice the disappearance of 
the pair of dice which are believed to contain the 
key to the Etruscan language, and you suggest 
a doubt as to their genuineness. The account of 
their discovery at Toscanella will be found in the 
Bullettino deli’ Instituto di Corrispondenza Archeo- 
logica, for 1848, pp. 60, 74. Had the “ find ” 
occurred at any other time than in 1848, the year 
of revolutions, the dice would doubtless now be 
in the Gregorian Museum at Rome, since, under 
the convention concluded with the discoverer, 
Signor Campanari, they would have been liable to 
be claimed bv the Papal Government, and, con¬ 
sidering their supreme philological importance, 
and the interest tne discovery excited at the time, 
they would undoubtedly have been so claimed. 

It is most unfortunate that they should have 
disappeared, but their record has been so re¬ 
markably confirmed that there can be hardly any 
question as to their genuineness. The reasons for 
this conclusion I will briefly set forth. In 1848, 
when the discovery was made and published, there 
existed not even a suspicion as to the nature of 
the Etruscan digits. There was nothing which 
could guide a forger, and the six words selected 
must nave been a pure invention on his part. 
Now three of the six digits on the dice are zal, ki, 
and much. In 1850, two years after the publica¬ 
tion of the dice, an Etruscan tomb was opened at 
\ iterbo, which proved to be the burying-place of 
the Aiethnas family. In that tomb were found 
two sarcophagi, bearing inscriptions, which re¬ 
corded the number of children born to the de¬ 
ceased persons. The numerals used for this pur¬ 
pose are two of the numerals on the dice. In one 
case the record is that there were klenar zal, or 
“three children;” in the other that there were 
klenar ki, or “ two children.” The word sal has 
never been met with except on the dice, and 
on this sarcophagus, where its position shows 
that it is a numeral. Now, if the dice are a 
forgery, the forger must either have possessed a 
clairvoyant prescience of the contents of the 
then unopened tomb at Viterbo, or by an in¬ 
credible chance he must have lighted upon two 
words which subsequent research has proved to be 
numerals. But this is not all. Three years later, 
five years after the publication of the dice, 
another tomb was opened, also at Viterbo, in which 
was found a sarcophagus which gives an inde¬ 
pendent corroboration of another of the digits on 
the dice—namely, mack, “ one.” This word occurs 
in the statement of the age of the deceased. 

Other confirmations of the record of the dice 
•will be found in my forthcoming book. As this 
will be published in a few days, it is perhaps un¬ 
necessary to adduce them here. Meanwhile I am 
bold to affirm that the theory of the forgery of the 
dice is, from a philological point of view, abso¬ 
lutely untenable. The character of Signor Cam¬ 
panari, the discoverer, makes it also extremely 
improbable. Nothing is known of him which 
would justify the imputation of a fraudulent in¬ 
tent, and his papers on Etruscan subjects prove 
him to be destitute of the philological acumen 


which such an ingenious forgery would demand. 
He, if any man, must be the forger. Both 
morallv and intellectually I believe him to be 
incapable of doing it. 

The record in the Aiethnas tomb at Viterbo is 
almost as valuable as the record on the dice. The 
word klenar gives us the plural, formed according to 
the Mongolic law, of the well-known Etruscan 
word Matt, “son,” which is identical with the 
Turkic oglan, “ son.” It gives also an instance of 
the harmonic permutation of vowels, so character¬ 
istic of the Altaic languages. Moreover it affords 
an answer to Prof. Max Muller’s remarks on the 
Etruscan numerals. Following as usual the Aryan 
analogies, he thinks that ki denotes “ five.” I 
maintain that it means “ two,” herein following 
the analogy of the Ostiak ki, “two,” and the 
Turkic iki, “two.” Now the sarcophagus which 
contains the record of the klenar ki goes on 
separately to enumerate by name two children, 
and it also states their ages. It tells us that the 
father died at the age of lxvii., and his “ two 
children," the klenar ki, at the ages respectively of 
xxviii. years and vi. years. The wife's name is 
also given, but her age is not recorded. On Prof. 
Max Miiller's theory there should have been seven 
names in this record, but there are only four, two 
of which are those of the parents. If ki can 
once be proved to mean “ two,” the Aryan theory 
of the Etruscan numerals falls hopelessly to the 
ground. The Aiethnas tomb is not the only evi¬ 
dence, or even the strongest to this ett'ect. 

Isaac Taylor. 


THOMAS CHAUCER. 

3 St. George's Square, Jan. 14. 

In Mr. IV. Macray’s review of Mr. Marshall's 
Earl;/ Hisforg of JVo >dstock Manor in your last 
number, p. 25, col. 2, he quotes Mr. Marshall as 
saying that Woodstock was “ the supposed dwell¬ 
ing-place of Chaucer’s son.” In the Atheneeum 
review of the same book last week, the reviewer 
quotes the spurious Testament of Lore to prove 
that the poet Geoffrey Chaucer was bora in Lon¬ 
don. Will you allow me to say, on the first point, 
that there is ns yet no evidence that Thomas 
Chaucer was Geoffrey’s son ; and on the second, 
that while the Testament of Lore is plainly not 
by Geoffrey Chnucer, wlimn it praises highly— 
some admirer of his having written it—Chaucer’s 
birth in London is no doubt a fact, because his 
father, John Chaucer, vintner, lived in London 
before and after his son Geoffrey was bora; and 
in 13*0 Geoffrey re-leased all his estate in his late 
father's house in Thames Street, London, to Henry 
Ilerbury, who then had possession of it. 

F. J. Furnivall. 


Oliver Cromwell’s first parliamentary 

SPEECH. 

London, December 31, 1873. 

Everybody has heard of Cromwell's first speech, 
delivered in the session of 162ft, and liow he pro¬ 
tested against I)r. Alablaster preaching flat Popery 
at Paul's Cross, and against Bishop Neile for sup¬ 
porting the Doctor in so doing. Probably every¬ 
body, too, who has read the speech, has imagined 
that the sermon had just been delivered, and that 
Cromwell was testifying against some recent out¬ 
break of the Laudian spirit. 

Here, however, is a fuller account of Crom¬ 
well’s speech, derived from notes taken down in a 
kind of shorthand by Edward Nicholas (State 
Papers, Domestic, Charles I., vol. 135). Sherfield, 
it may be premised, had just been speaking against 
the Bishop, when Cromwell rose. 

“Mr. Cromwell Faith that one Doctor Alablaster 
did. at the Spiral, preach in ft sermon tenets of Popery; 
and Beard being heard to repeat the same, the now 
Bishop of Vinton—then Bishop of Lincoln had sent 
for Dr. Beard, and did charge him, as hisdioeesan, not 
to preach any doctrine contrary to that which Ala- 
blaster had delivered; and when Dr. Beard did, by 
the advice of Bishop Felton, preach against Dr. Ala- 
blaster's sermon and person. Dr. Neile, now Bishop 
of Winton, did reprehend him the said Beard for it.” 


As Neile was translated from Lincoln to Dur¬ 
ham in 1617, the affair was at least twelve years 
old. It does not follow that Cromwell heard of 
it at the time when it happened, but it shows how 
carefully he had been noting the acte of the clergy; 
and, at all events, the words are worth preserving, 
as probably the most authentic record we shall 
have of the first public utterance of such a man. 

Samuel R. Gardiner. 


THE NAME “ PALAMON ” IN CHAUCER'S “ KNIGHTS 
TALK.” 

1 Oppidan’s Road, Jon. 14. 

That the ultimate original of the Knight's Tale 
is a Greek story, there can be little question. The 
whole poem is marked by Greek features, though 
seen for the most part through an atmosphere of 
romance. One may easily believe that Boccaccio's 
authority was one of those scholars who, already 
in the fourteenth century, began to leave the sink¬ 
ing Constantinople, and find a welcome in the 
country destined to be the nurse of the Renais¬ 
sance. 

Evidently the names Palamon and Arcite are 
corruptions of old Greek names. The Middle 
Ages gave strange shapes to many a well-known 
classical form; see, for instance, the catalogue of 
worthies in Chaucer's Home of Fame. It was no 
violent exercise of this licence that converted 
Archi/fat ( Apxvrac) into Arcite. The name 
Palamon is the more interesting because it may 
be shown to be significant of the person who 
bears it. It is a modification in form and accent 
of the Greek Palamon (flnAmpue)—a name borne 
by several celebrated ancients. Spenser, it may 
be noted in passing, living at a time when 
scholarship was beginning to pay more attention 
to accuracy, more correctly writes Palemon (see 
Colin Clouts Come Home Again, line 306). If 
we look at the radical force of this name, we shall 
see its appropriateness in the Teseide, and the 
Canterbury Tale founded on the Teseide. It 
means properly “ the wrestler,” and in this sense 
is applied to Hercules by Lycophron of Alexandria. 
It is in fact equivalent to wnkmarric. But 
iraXaitTTiic is used metaphorically to denote a 
“suitor;” and what I suggest is, that this is also 
the meaning of raXalfiwe as borne by the “ servant ” 
of the Lady Emily. 

Palamon is emphatically the lover—the lover 
pure and simple. He is “ all for love.” Arcite is 
the protege of Mars ; but Palamon of Venus. See 
his prayer to his goddess: 

“Fairest of faire, 0 lady myn Venus, 

Allas! I ne have no langago for to telle 
Theffectes ne the tormentz of myn belle. 

Consider all this. & rew upon my sore 

As wisly ns I sclial for evermore 

Enf Tee my might thi trewe servant to be. 

I kepo nat of nrmes for to yelpe, 

Ne not I aske to morn to have vietorie, 

Ne renoun in this cans, ne vcyne glorie . 

Of pris of armes, blowyng up & doun ; 

But I wolde have ful pnssessioun 
Of Emelye. & dye in thi servise ; 

Fynd thou the manor how. & in what wyse. 

I reoelie nat but it may better be, 

To have vietorie of him. or he of me. 

So that I have my lady in myn armes.” 

For him, as for King Pharamond, “ love is enough.” 

For iroXauTTue itself, see jEscli. Again. 1206, 
where Kassandra says of Apollo: 

aW i/v tra\ai oti'ic Kapr ipoi ni’iwv x<'P ly - 
Compare As You Like It, I. iii.: 

“ Celia. Come, come, wrestle with thy affections. 

“ Rosalind. O, they take the part of a better wrestler 
than myself. 

“ Celia. 0. a good wish upon you! You will try 
in time, in despite ef a fall.” 

Where the double intention of “ wrestler ” is to 
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be noted. If one may speak of “ Adam Cupid,” 
Cupid the archer, 

“ that shot so trim, 

When King Cophetua loved the beggar-maid,” 
■why not of Cupid the wrestler P 

J. W. Hales.' 


NEW 8HAKSPERE SOCIETY. 

January 12,1874. 

I am very glad to see from your columns that, 
with the new year, we are to have a New Shake¬ 
speare Society. I heartily wish it all possible 
success. I was Director of the Old Society for 
more than a dozen years; and we printed above 
forty volumes, more or less illustrative of the 
works, character, and times of the greatest Poet 
that ever lived. There is yet much to be done, and 
I trust that the New Society will do it, or a part 
of it. I am now too far advanced in life (eighty- 
five) to be able to do more than to give it my best 
wishes. 

I have not seen its Prospectus beyond what I 
find extracted from it in your pages; and, among 
other points, I perceive that it is meant to reprint 
the Ballad on the Death of Queen Elizabeth, in 
which Shakespeare, Jonson, and Greene are called 
upon to lament in verse that event. Without 
troubling Mr. Christie Miller, the New Society may 
find every word of it, from the title to the imprint, 
in the Life of Shakespeare which I compiled six¬ 
teen years ago for my third edition of the Works 
of our Poet. I may add that the Ballad was not 
“ imprinted for Thomas Purfoote the younger,” as 
stated in your columns, but for T. P., i.e. Thomas 
Paviour, who was concerned in some of the 
spurious editions of Shakespeare's Plays. 

In reference to another publication on the death 
of Elizabeth, about to be reprinted by the New 
Shakespeare Society, Henry Chettle's England’s 
Mourning Garment- , which you describe as anony¬ 
mous and without date, it may be worth while to 
state that Ghettle placed his name at the end of it, 
and that, in figures on the title-page, it bears the 
date of 1003, just after the Queen's death. There 
were at least two impressions of it. 

The same author’s Kindhart's Dreame you state 
“ must have appeared about 1600 : ” it has no date 
on the title-page, but internal evidence shows that 
it was printed in 1503. It was reprinted about 
twenty years ago by the Percy Society. 

The same article in the Academy of January 3, 
by a clear mistake, fixes the date of Greene’s 
Groatsirorth of H it as 1506; there certainlv was 
such a re-impression of the popular tract, tut it 
originally came out in 1502, just about the date 
when we may suppose that Shakespeare was first 
attracting notice as a dramatist. 

I have taken these particulars from your abstract 
of the Prospectus of the director of the New 
Society, and there may possibly be some mistakes 
as to figures, for which he is not responsible. 

J. Payne Collier. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Saturday, Jan. 17, 3 p.m. Satririlav Popnlar and Crystal 

Palace Concerts. 

„ Boynl Institution. First of four 
Lectures by l’rofi-ssor Crcom 
Itoliertson *• On Kant." 

8.30 p.ro. ‘Working Men’s Clnb. Mr. Hales 
“ On Shakespeare." II. 

„ First nijfht of Ought T Ve to Visit 
Her at the Royalty Theatre. 

MONDAY, Jon. 19, 3 pan. Royal Asiatic. Mr. Rhys Davids 

*• On ^rifriri King of Ceylon,” 
anil ‘‘On Sinhalese MSS.; ” Mr. 
Ho worth “On the Origines of 

tho Mongols.” 

8 p.m. Monday Popular Concert. 

8.30 p.m. Royal United Service Institution, 
Whitehall Yard. C’npt. Short- 
laud. R.N., “ On Economy of 
Coal." 

Tuesday, Jan. 20, 7.43 p.m. Statistical. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers; Pathological; 
Anthropological (Anniversary). 

8.30 p.m. Zoological. 

Wednesday, Jan. 21, 1 p.m. Horticultural. 

7 p.m. London Institution. S«»nd 

Musical Lecture by Dr. Ella. 

„ Meteorological (Anniversary). 

8 p.m. Society of Arts. Mr. Ferdinand 

Proeger “ On Wagner and Gcr- 
inun Music." 


Wednesday. Jan. 21,1 p.m. London Ballad Concert, 8t. James’s 
Hall. 

„ Geological. 

Thursday, Jan. 32, 4 p.m. Zoological. 

6 p.m. Royal Society Club. 

8 p.m. Royal Albert Hall Choral Society. 

Hymn of Praise and StaUat 
Mater. 

„ British Orchestral Society, St. 
James's Hall. 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries; Royal. 

Friday, Jan. 23, 7.30 p.m. Exeter Hall: Sacred Harmonic 

Society. Crotch’s Oratorio, 
Palestine. 

Professor Sylvester on “ Recent 
Discoveries in Mechanical Con¬ 
version of Motion." 

8 p.m. Royal Institution. 

„ Society of Arts. Dr. Camplxdl 
“On Indian Tens.” 

„ Wagner Concert, St. James's Hall. 
,, Qnckett Club. 


SCIENCE. 

THE ORIGIN OF MAN AND OF CIVILISATION. 

Man and Apes : an Exposition of Structural 
EescmLlances and Differences bearing upon 
Questions of Affinity and Origin. By St. 
George Mivart, F.R.S., Y.P.Z.S. (Lon- 
don : Hardwicke, 1873.) 

On the Origin of Savage Life: Opening 
Address read lief,ire the Literary and Philo¬ 
sophical Society of Liverpool, October 6th, 
1873. By Albert J. Mott, President. 

Mr. Mivart’s work consists of a short, clear, 
and popular description of the various 
groups of apes, monkeys, and lemurs, with a 
somewhat detailed account of the various 
points, both of external and internal ana¬ 
tomy, in which they agree with, or differ 
from, the human organisation. The author 
is so well known for his careful study of the 
anatomy of many of these animals, that the 
general reader cannot have a more trust¬ 
worthy guide to the facts of this somewhat 
complex but very important subject. The 
most interesting part of the work is that in 
which the general results are summed up, 
and conclusions drawn. It is shown that 
most of the anatomical peculiarities of the 
human body are to be found reproduced, 
more or less closely, iu the apes ; but that 
whilo the larger proportion of these are to 
bo met with among the higher or anthropoid 
forms, a considerable number only occur in 
the lower, and some in the very lowest, 
groups. Even among the highest, there is 
a most perplexing conflict of evidence as to 
which species most nearly approaches man ; 
each in turn presenting human and non¬ 
human characters in an almost equal degree. 
On carefully weighing these, however, the 
conclusion is arrived at with some confidence 
that the gorilla, so far from being the most 
human, is the least so of the anthropoid 
apes; and that this high position must be 
given to the orang, chiefly on account of the 
greater complexity and more human cha¬ 
racter of its brain, although in some impor¬ 
tant features of its skeleton it diverges more 
from man than does any of its immediate 
allies. 

The widely scattered points of affinity 
between man and the apes are well indicated 
in the following passage :— 

“ If man and the orang are diverging descend¬ 
ants of a creature with certain cerebral characters, 
then that remote ancestor must also have bad the 
wrist of the chimpanzee, the voice of a long-armed 
ape, the blade-bone of the gorilla, the chin of 
the siamang, the skull-dome of an American ape, 
the ischium of a slender Ions, the whiskers and 
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beard of a saki, the liver and stomach of the gibbons, 
and the number of other characters before detailed, 
in which the various several forms of higher or 
lower primates respectively approximate to man.” 

Mr. Mivart argues that such a creature 
would be an homunculus, and that to sup¬ 
pose the existence of such a creature is beg¬ 
ging the question, and is as difficult to con¬ 
ceive as the existence of man himself; and 
he goes on to argue that all these cross 
affinities cannot be accounted for on the 
theory of “ natural selection.” However 
this may he, it seems very clear that these 
deep-seated and divergent relations and 
differences do plainly indicate that the com¬ 
mon ancestor of man and the higher apes 
must have originated at a very remote epoch, 
far earlier in fact than that of the common 
ancestor of the existing anthropoids. This 
throws us back indefinitely into the past, 
and renders it quite unnecessary, on grounds 
of zoological probability, to place any limits 
to the possible antiquity of man—a point of 
some importance when we come to discuss 
Mr. Mott’s paper. 

The copious illustrations of the various 
species of apes and of their anatomical pecu¬ 
liarities add greatly to the value of this little 
work, and render it a valuable book of 
reference for all who take an interest in the 
discussion as to the origin and antiquity of 
onr race. 

The “ Address,” which forms the second 
heading of this article, is one which deserves 
more attention than it is likely to receive; 
and we trust that the author will develop 
it more fully and bring it more prominently 
before the public. It is quite refreshing to 
meet with an author, who, while opposing the 
greatest scientific authorities of the day, can 
hold his ground with so much tenacity, and 
discuss his subject with so much skill and 
in so philosophical a spirit as effectually to 
resuscitate a theory which it was thought 
had been finally disposed of. Mr. Mott here 
challenges the doctrine, almost universally 
held by modem anthropologists, that we 
have positive evidence of a time when the 
whole earth was in a state of barbarism, 
and that all existing civilisation has been de¬ 
veloped out of that pre-existing savagery. 
He maintains," on the contrary, that 

“Our most distant glimpses are still of a world 
peopled as now with men both civilised and 
savage,” 

and that the facts known to ns 

“ Give us at present no information as to any pre¬ 
vious state of human existence, or concerning the 
origin or first appearance of men.” 

The main facts to which he appeals in 
support of his views are those furnished by 
the sculptured remains on Easter Island, and 
the prehistoric mounds (with their contents) 
on the North American continent. In the case 
of Easter Island, he argues against the possi¬ 
bility of these remains having been produced 
by the indigenes of so small an island with¬ 
out constant and regular communication with 
some much larger country; because, if the 
population were very small, it could not 
possibly have effected works so gigantic ; if 
larger (the island not being as big as Jersey), 
the struggle for existence must have become 
too severe, for labour and thought and skill 
to be expended on them. But regular com¬ 
munication with a larger population implies 
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the power of navigating a wide expanse of 
ocean, and therefore a high civilisation. A11 
this is argued with a force and completeness 
which cannot be given in a mere outline; 
and the author considers that it demonstrates 
the former existence, either in the Pacific 
islands or on the continent of South America, 
of a race far more civilised than any of which 
we have direct knowledge. 

In the case of North America the evidence 
is perhaps stronger, and must be given a 
little more fully. The great mounds which 
are scattered aH over tho continent, and 
which are of unknown antiquity, furnish two 
kinds of evidence that they were the pro¬ 
duction of a civilised race. In the first place, 
they contain numerous works of art, chiefly 
sculptured pipe-bowls; hut these are of so 
high an order, and so very far superior to 
the works of all the existing Indian races, 
that they are alone proofs of a considerable 
degree of civilisation. In the second place— 
and this seems much the most important 
point—the mounds themselves are often in 
exact geometrical forms, although of enor¬ 
mous size. One is an exact square, though 
enclosing an area of twenty-seven acres ; an¬ 
other an exact circle, containing forty acres ; 
others are octagons and ovals. These have 
been carefully surveyed, and no error of 
figure can be found in them. Few who have 
not tried know how difficult a thing it is to 
lay down anything like an exact square on a 
moderately large scale ; and when the sides 
are over a thousand feet long, as in some of 
the mounds, it cannot be done without accu¬ 
rate measures and instruments, and a con- 
siderable knowledge of geometrical rules. 
This implies a culture altogether different 
from that of any existing savages, or even of 
any people not highly civilised ; and, as Mr. 
Mott well remarks, the desire to make these 
figures true, far beyond any limit of inaccu¬ 
racy that on such a scale could be detected by 
the eye, is a stronger proof of habitual skill 
and of high mental culture than even the 
power to arrive at such accuracy. Yet in 
spite of this most unanswerable evidence of 
civilisation, our archaeologists have come to 
the conclusion that these mound-builders 
were savages of a somewhat higher type than 
those which still inhabit the American con¬ 
tinent—but yet savages. They found this 
conclusion mainly on the absence of certain 
works of art, which they consider civilised 
people would necessarily have produced. 
But our author argues that 

“"We often entirely misread the past by sup¬ 
posing that the outward signs of civilisation must 
always be the same, and must be such as are 
found among ourselves.” 

This is a pregnant remark, and furnishes an 
answer to some of the most powerful argu¬ 
ments of the opposite school. It has been 
held, for instance, to be almost a certainty 
that the stone age of Europe was one of 
universal savagery, because, if civilised races 
had then existed, they must, it is said, have 
left records of their existence in more or 
less artistic pottery, if in nothing else. Bnt 
this argument implies that before pottery 
was invented or metals discovered, civilised 
man could not have existed. Surely this is 
illogical. Civilisation is a state of mental 
progress, and may have manifested itself in 


various ways at various stages of the earth’s 
history. As onr author well says : 

“Nations who leave behind them the thoughts 
of Confucius or Zoroaster, the language of the 
Vedas, the buildings of Egypt, or the sculptures 
of Nineveh, have been our equals in all human 
qualities and powers; and to think of them as our 
inferiors, because under different circumstances 
they used their time and their talents in different 
ways, is to set the work above the workman, and 
to make civilisation an inventory of goods and 
chattels, and not a standard measure of the 
human mind.” 

The knowledge of mathematics, of astro¬ 
nomy, and of mechanics, implied by the 
minute accuracy of the proportions, levels, 
angles and orientation of the Great Pyra¬ 
mid, is so marvellous, that Professor 
Piazzi Smyth believes that its builder must 
have been supernaturally inspired. Mr. 
Mott, on the other hand, takes it as a proof 
that at that remote epoch the Egyptians 
were already a highly civilised people ; and 
he argues that it is a very significant fact 
that in so many cases existing low or savage 
races can he proved to have been preceded 
at the very dawn of history by races which 
possessed all the essential attributes of civili¬ 
sation. A number of collateral issues are 
equally well argued by Mr. Mott in his 
very thoughtful “Address;” and,'although we 
may not be prepared to accept all his conclu¬ 
sions, we must admit that he has shown 
good reason for rejecting the belief that we 
can trace back the history of the world to a 
period when all then existing races were 
savages, or that we have any record of the 
steps by which civilisation first arose. 

It is a good thing even for old and 
thoroughly well-founded beliefs to be occa¬ 
sionally called in question : that those which 
are newer and less firmly established should 
be so attacked, is essential to the cause of 
truth ; and, whatever may be their opinions 
as to the force of Mr. Mott’s arguments, 
all his readers must admit that he has shown 
consummate ability in his exposition of 
views opposed to those of almost the whole 
scientific world. 

Alfred R. Wallace. 


GERMAN GRAMMARS OF ENGLISH. 

Koch: Enylische Grammatik. (Wigand, Cas¬ 
ed. I8G0-8.) 

Mcetzncr: Enr/lische Orammatilc. I. Theil. 

2 tc Aufl. (Weidmann, Berlin. 1873.) 
That the historical method of studying phi¬ 
lology should have been applied to English 
is nothing very remarkable; it is, indeed, 
rather to be wondered at that tho turn of 
English should have come so late, but it is a 
strange phenomenon that the scientific study 
of English should, till within the last few 
years, have been entirely engrossed by Ger¬ 
mans. It is not enough to say that the two 
works before us are incomparably the best 
English grammars that have ever been pro¬ 
duced ; they are, rather, the only English 
grammars that exist,—that is, if we under¬ 
stand by grammar anything more than an 
empirical introduction to the abstruse tech¬ 
nicalities of the Eton Latin Grammar. It 
is true that we have now an historical 
grammar of our own— Tlio Outlines of 
English Accidence, by Dr. Richard Morris; 
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but in point of fblness, accuracy, and method, 
this work will not stand any comparison with 
its German rivals. 

The two works of Koch and Maetzner, 
different as they are in plan and execution, 
yet agree in exhibiting in a striking manner 
the best qnalitiesof German philological work 
— laborious accuracy and thoroughness. 
These cardinal virtues of the philologist are 
unfortunately still rare in -many branches of 
linguistic research as pursued in England, 
and are rarest of all in that department of 
philology which is concerned with the his¬ 
torical development of the English language. 
In spite of the great and praiseworthy 
energy now displayed in organising societies 
and printing texts from the MSS., the stan¬ 
dard of work is still lamentably low, or 
rather there is no standard at all.. Many 
students of English really seem to regard 
the history of their native language as a play¬ 
ground where ignorance ana incompetence 
may disport themselves at will. A man who 
would shrink from the responsibility of pre¬ 
paring a school edition of a third-rate Latin 
poet thinks nothing of offering himself to the 
committee of one of onr societies as editor of 
an unpublished English text bristling with 
all kind of difficulties, his own knowledge of 
the subject being nothing, or next to no¬ 
thing. 

And yet the study of English—the most 
complex in origin and highly-developed of 
all languages—postulates an exceptionally 
wide and systematic preparatory training. 
No language, for instance, affords so clear a 
proof of the necessity of uniformly applying 
the simple principle that before theorising 
on the origin of words or on the connection 
of two words in different languages, these 
words must he traced hack to their oldest 
ascertainable forms. This principle is so 
self-evident that when thns broadly stated 
it sounds like a truism; and yet we see that 
a popular etymological dictionary, every 
page of which violates this fundamental 
principle of etymology, has not only found 
a publisher, but has actually reached a second 
edition ! It is the consistent application of 
this simple principle which constitutes the 
main strength of German philology ; which, 
in short, allows it to take rank as a science. 

A one-sided application of the historical 
method is, however, almost as injurious to 
true philology as the superficiality of the 
English school. The historical method is 
apt to degenerate into antiquarianism. By 
antiquarianism we understand an admira¬ 
tion for what is old, simply because it is 
old, often accompanied by a corresponding 
contempt for the new. Now this is the be¬ 
setting sin of modem German philology, 
and, as a natural consequence, of scientific 
philology generally. The first and most 
obvious result of this philological antiqua¬ 
rianism is the neglect of living languages. 
One has only to glance through such a work 
as Grimm’s Deutsche Grammatik to see 
how cursory and superficial is the treatment 
of the modern as distinguished from the old 
Teutonic languages. In the short compara¬ 
tive grammar of Heyne ( Laut- und Flcxions- 
lehre) the modem languages are omitted 
altogether! 

This one-sidedness reacts injuriously on 
the study of the dead languages themselves. 
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The antiquarian philologist, having the writ¬ 
ten symbols constantly before his eyes, gra¬ 
dually comes to abstract them entirely from 
the sounds they stand for, and at last re¬ 
gards them as the language: any attempt to dis¬ 
cover the real language represented by these 
symbols is looked on by him with supreme 
contempt, as a mere question of “ pronuncia¬ 
tion.” Thus, if asked what a word is, such 
a philologist will probably have to confess 
that he has never considered the question; 
and, if the Socratie method is rigorously ap¬ 
plied to him, will end with defining a word 
as “ a group of type-marks separated from 
other groups by spacing.” If a spoken sen¬ 
tence from some African language is sub¬ 
mitted to him with a request to point out 
the word-divisions, he will ask to see the 
sentence written down ; and then, if told that 
the language has no alphabet and has never 
been committed to writing, will have to 
confess that he is utterly ignorant of the 
real nature of a word. Other grammatical 
terms, such as “ inflection,” are used by phi¬ 
lologists in the same unintelligent way, and 
the result is that the real relations of lan¬ 
guages, especially of ancient to modern lan¬ 
guages, have been utterly misunderstood. 

English, especially, has suffered from this 
one-sidcduess. After studying English from 
the purely antiquarian point of view, and 
observing the gradual loss of the old forms 
till nothing is left but such wrecks as the s 
of the third person singular of the verb, the 
philologist is apt to re echo without hesita¬ 
tion such statements as that “English has no 
inflections,” or that, 1 * English has no gram¬ 
mar, properly so called.” If, on the other 
hand, he begins by ridding himself of all 
antiquarian prejudices, and sets to work to 
write down the living language exactly as 
he hears it, writing only one word where he 
hears only one, and disregarding the tradi¬ 
tions of the printing-office, he will come to 
the conclusion that “English is a language 
of great inflexional complexity,” that it is a 
“symmetrically developed agglutinative lan¬ 
guage,” and will finally refuse to consider it 
an Aryan language at all and insist on class¬ 
ing it with the Turanian languages. 

We thus see that the claims of German 
philology to the title of science are but par¬ 
tially established. It is, at most, an empir¬ 
ical and one-sided science, and will remain so 
until the imperative necessity of a thorough 
training in the observation of livinglanguages 
as the only sound foundation for the study of 
the old, is generally recognised. Now that 
phonetics, which are in fact the science of 
linguistic observation, have begun to be 
studied seriously, both in England and— 
although to a less extent—in Germany, we 
may hope in time to see a really scientific 
structure raised on the broad ba-is of an im¬ 
partial study of ancient and modern lan- 
guages. 

These reflections were mainly suggested by 
reading over the chapters on Phonology in 
the books under review. Koch and Maitzner 
are both, as might be expected, quite ignorant 
of phonetics. Neither seems to have taken 
the trouble to make himself acquainted with 
the results of modern investigations. Eor ex¬ 
ample, Koch—and Maetzner agrees with him 
substantially—describes the English w ; thus : 
“es setzt vocalisch cin, und gelit in einem von 


den Lippen eigenthumlich gestalteten Hauch 
iiber = uw." They both entirely confuse 
sound and symbol, and the resulting con¬ 
fusion of ideas is simply chaotic. Thus, they 
first classify the sounds according to their 
formation as guttural, dental, &c., then treat 
of their history and correspondence with the 
Anglo-Saxon, and then in a separate chapter 
give an account of their pronunciation ! To 
talk of the pronunciation of a guttural or 
dental is about as unmeaning as it would be 
to talk about the colour of a colour. They 
accordingly indicate the “ pronunciation” of 
these chameleon elements—we do not know 
whether to call them sounds or letters—by a 
most appalling array of diacritics. The re¬ 
sult is that not only are the actual facts 
muddled and obscured, but also that both 
writers seem entirely to lose sight of the con¬ 
sideration that the ultimate object of a scien¬ 
tific phonology is not merely to heap together 
facts, but rather to ascertain the laws they 
are governed by. 

What do we mean, when we say that such 
a word as one is pronounced min ? Simply 
that the present spelling represents not the 
English words of the 1‘Jth century, but the 
corresponding words of the lGth : the words 
have changed, but the symbols have been 
retained unaltered, to the great detriment of 
all interests, both practical and scientific. 
The only basis for an intelligible history of 
English sounds is to write the words of each 
period, as they were sounded at the time, 
on a uniform system, in which the Roman 
letters would be applied consistently accord¬ 
ing to their present continental values, 
which they also had in English up to the 
17th century. Thus, to take a few typical 
examples, we would write (the turned e = 
the un-Roman vowel in hud bird) : 


Xtii Cextcry 

XVIth Century 

XIXth Century 

ami 

non 

wan 

kniht 

kniht 

nait 

niht 

niht 

nait 

dseg 

dai 

deo 


If we take this view of philology, it is clear 
that the work of such men as Koch and 
Mffitzner can only be regarded as one-sided 
and imperfect collections of material. It is 
from this point of view that we now propose 
to criticise their labours. 

Measured solely by the antiquarian stan¬ 
dard, both works deserve high praise. The 
full command of the chief stages of the lan¬ 
guage, the mass of examples from the most 
varied sources, the minute accuracy of detail 
which pervades every department, would be 
very remarkable in an Englishman ; and con¬ 
sidering that they are entirely the work of 
foreigners, who have probably had to contend 
with great external difficulties, they appear 
simply astounding. 

Even the bare enumeration of the contents 
of the two works would far exceed our limits: 
a brief mention of their more prominent fea¬ 
tures must suffice. 

In the phonology and inflections the very 
full details of the Semi-Saxon and Middle- 
English forms given by Koch deserve special 
notice. Mretzner is much less full in this 
respect, confining himself more to the two 
extremes. Both writers have also made some 
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use of the phonetic treatises of the 17th cen¬ 
tury, so admirably worked up by Mr. Ellis, 
but without appreciating their real value. 
They both give lists of words spelt alike, but 
differing in meaning. Koch even goes so far 
as to register “homonyms,” such as Abel,able. 
This is weak. Of more value is Msetzner’s 
list of double forms, such as morrow, mom; 
waggon, wain; cattle, chattel. Full and in¬ 
teresting details on the genders in modern. 
English are given in both works. The treat¬ 
ment of composition and derivation is full, 
but of little interest on the whole, most of 
the details belonging really to much earlier 
stages of language. Both Koch and Msetz- 
ner, as might be expected, fail to distin¬ 
guish between living and dead derivative 
elements. Such derivatives as in “ m/s-calcu- 
late,” “Egypt ologg," are genuinely English, 
because they are still freely employed, and 
with full consciousness, to form new words ; 
but it is surely carrying antiquarianism too 
far to talk, as Koch does, of stone as “ a de¬ 
rivative formation with the suffix a,” when, 
this a is lost even in Gothic—in fact, every¬ 
where but in the runes of the Golden Horn. 
Koch has also a volume on Syntax (the 
second edition of Mastzner’s Syntax has not 
yet appeared), which forms not the least 
valuable portion of his work. He rightly 
starts from the principle that syntactical 
investigations must be based, not on it priori 
logical abstractions, but on a study of the 
grammatical forms. Here, again, we cannot 
but admire the thoroughness and fulness 
of the work : each construction is illustrated 
by a mass of well-chosen examples from each, 
period. 

One important consideration remains, be¬ 
fore we close this lengthy review—one which 
has probably suggested itself already to many 
of our readers:—is not the enterprise far too 
vast to be accomplished satisfactorily by a 
single individual ? This question must, wo 
think, be answered affirmatively, even from 
the purely antiquarian point of view. The 
task is too great even for half-a-dozen of tbo 
hardest workers that ever lived. What is 
wanted is full special investigations of 
special departments (pronunciation, inflec¬ 
tion, &c.), or of single periods or writers. 
We consider that the real foundations of 
hi.-torical English grammar are being laid, 
not by the comprehensive grammars of Koch 
and Mastzuer, but by such work as Child’s 
Memoirs on Chaucer and Gower, Ellis’s 
English Pronunciation, Abbott’s Shahs- 
penrian Grammar, and Murray’s Scotch Dia¬ 
lects, all of them classical examples of sound, 
accurate, laborious investigation in their re¬ 
spective departments. Madzner himself has 
shown how much concentration within a com¬ 
paratively narrow field raises the value of 
philological work in his Altenglische Sprach- 
prolen —a book which has done as much to 
raise the standard of Early English philology 
as Wackernngel’s Lcschuch has that of Old 
German. 

H. Sweet. 


LECTURES OF THE WEEK. 

Sin WILLIAM THOMSON ON TEIUtESTllIAL 
ELECTRICITY. 

At the meeting of the Institution of Telegraph 
Engineers on W ednesday, the 14th instant, Sir 
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William Thomson, the new president, gave an 
inaugural address. After mentioning the very- 
prosperous and satisfactory condition of the 
society, he said that the subject on which they 
were engaged exhibited in an eminent decree the 
action and reaction of theory and practice. It 
was unnecessary to mention the services of elec¬ 
trical theory to the telegraph ; and he would only 
briefly refer to the great advantages which science 
had gained by improved instruments and more 
accurate means of measurement, made necessary 
bv the practical importance of telegraphy. The 
object of the address was to direct attention to 
one particular point in which the practical en¬ 
gineer might in future do great service to scientitic 
knowledge; namely, the subject of Terrestrial 
Electricity. This name is used to include all 
electric phenomena connected with the earth, 
whether static or dynamic; two such phenomena 
are Terrestrial Magnetism and A tmospheric Elec¬ 
tricity. It is known that the earth is a variable 
magnet; that is to sav, if the distribution of mag¬ 
netism be expressed by a series of spherical 
harmonics, the first term corresponds to a uniform 
distribution, and the axis of this revolves about the 
earth's axis of figure in about 1,000 years. Hence 
the variation of the magnetic north, and of the 
dip (discovered by Robert Norman, an instrument 
maker). Our experience of accurate measurements 
extends over rather more than a quarter of this 
period. Of this variation there is as yet no ex¬ 
planation known; the only suggestion having any 
plausibility being that of Halley, that the earth’s 
nucleus is a free magnet revolving with a 
period somewhat different from that of the 
crust. We do not even know whether the 
earth is a permanent magnet or an electro-magnet. 
On all these questions we must await further data 
from the practical telegraphist. Besides this 
variation ot long period, the earth’s magnetic field 
has a diurnal variation, and is disturbed by mag¬ 
netic storms. Observation has distinctly made 
out a connection between these latter and the 
aurora; which (there is every reason to believe) 
consists of electric currents passing through the 
upper and rarer regions of the atmosphere analo¬ 
gous to those which can be produced in so-called 
“ vacuum tuW In underground currents the 
telegraphist meets with a troublesome difficulty, 
which may, however, be made use. of by theory. 
Are we to seek the cause of these in the auroral 
currents of the upper regions of the atmosphere, 
or in those internal changes which modify terres¬ 
trial magnetism ? ... 

For the solution of these questions it is most 
important that observations should be made with 
an electrometer at each end of every telegraph 
wire. If this he used with a condenser there will 
be no interference with the work of the telegraph, 
and observations may go on even while messages 
are being delivered, the pause between two words 
being quite sufiicient to enable the practised ob¬ 
server to judge what the indication would be if 
the wire were at rest. If an electrometer be not 
available, a galvanometer of very large resistance 
may be used. 

We know of no direct connection between at¬ 
mospherical electricity and earth-currents, but the 
telegraph forms a link. Submarine lines some¬ 
times, and air-lines alwavs, arc disturbed by 
thunderstorms. In England, France, and Italy 
the surface of the earth is found negatively elec¬ 
trified in fair weather. Piazzi Smyth found positive 
electrification on the Peak of TWieriffe, but this 
observation is not to be relied on ; the doubt is an 
important one, and should be cleared up. 

The common statement is that the air is posi¬ 
tively electrified. This is based on observations 
which only prove the negative electrification of 
the earth's surface. There is, however, evidence 
that the lower strata of the air are negatively 
electrified. This is found by experiments on air 
brought into a room by the window on a fine 
day. There is also great probability that the 
npper strata of the air are positively electrified. 


Observations for the settlement of these questions 
should he made at all telegraph stations. By 
assisting in this work, the society might do very 
considerable service to science. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION.—FRIDAY EVENING LECTURES. 

Yesterday evening Professor Tyndall gave a 
popular account of a series of observations and 
experiments which he had undertaken on behalf 
of the authorities of Trinity House, under the 
title of the “ Acoustic Transparency and Opacity 
of the Atmosphere.” It is a well-known fact that 
the opacity of the air to light, produced, e.g., by 
fog or snow-storm, does not interfere with its 
“ transparency ” (there is perhaps no better word) 
to sound. The lecturer regarded opacity to sound 
in the atmosphere, observed under certain circum¬ 
stances, as due to a want of homogeneity, which he 
attributed to the presence of a varying quantity 
of aqueous vapour in different portions of it. At 
the meeting of the Royal Society on Wednesday 
last, when the subject was discussed, unfortu¬ 
nately, in the absence of Professor Tyndall, 
Professor Stokes and Sir. \V. Thomson preferred 
to refer the heterogeneity of the air to differences 
of temperature for the most part, this cause being 
more competent to produce the observed effect. 
Professor Stokes also described some theoretical 
deductions of his in respect of the effect of a wind 
in the transmission of sound, showing how if the 
wind is travelling in the same direction as the 
sound, it curves the wave-front forwards, weaken¬ 
ing the effect in the direction of propagation, but 
leaving a perfectly clear sound to proceed in 
the transverse direction. Besides the great theo¬ 
retical interest attaching to the subject, it is, of 
course, of great practical importance in con¬ 
nection with the use of fog signals at sea. 


MR. ELLIS OX A PHYSICAL THEORY OF ASPIRATION. 

At the meeting of the Philological Society- 
last night (Jan. 1C), the President, Mr. 
Alexander J. Ellis, read the following 
paper:— 

“ Aspiration is a term vaguely applied to various 
modes of utterance not involving the voice proper, 
and generally as vaguely symbolised by n. An 
explanation of its phenomena is important philo- 
logically, to determine the meaning of the Sanscrit 
letters, of the Greek alphabet, of Grimm’s law, 
and numerous derivative changes. The utmost 
confusion prevails concerning it among older 
grammarians, and even the most recent and 
esteemed phonologists. Without criticising these, 
an attempt is here made to determine what actual 
physical phenomena are involved, and to refer 
these briefly to the old symbols. My indispensable 
new (palieotypic) symbols inclosed in () are 
explained as they arise. For modern native pro¬ 
nunciation of Sanscrit I am indebted to the 
personal audition of two highly educated Ben¬ 
galese gentlemen, Messrs. Gupta and Mookerjey. 
My knowledge of the opinions of the native 
commentators is derived wholly- from Professor 
W. D. Whitney's translation of and commentary 
on the Atliarva- Veda Prdtigdkhya. Puller details 
will appear in Part IV. of my Early English Pro¬ 
nunciation, where the investigation was rendered 
necessary bv Professor Whitney's theory of the 
English VA.” 

“ So far as speech sounds are concerned, man is a 
self-modifiable and self-working wind instrument, 
with bellows (lungs), tube (windpipe), containing 
a valve (glottis), in a closable box (larynx), ter¬ 
minating in two expansions, one tolerably fixed 
but full of obstructions (nose), the other (mouth) 
greatly variable by an internal plug (tongue), and 
constrictable orifices at either end (arches of 
palate, mouth); and these expansions may be used 
separately or jointly, by means of a valve (uvula).” 

“ When the mouth is full of air, independently 
of respiration, its movable parts may be smacked, 


producing clicks ((h), of which ft, cTck, are English. 
When the air in the mouth is confined by closing 
with lips or tongue, uvula and larynx, it may be 
constricted, by raising the larynx like a piston, 
producing implosions ( ,l h), dull thuds, varying in 
effect with the shape oT air inclosed. Of these 
C‘t) occurs in Yorkshire at f door , two (’% ,( p) in 
Saxony, and these, with the third (’*k), probably 
in the North American Indian languages.” 

“ Respiration is a bellows-action where the air is 
drawn in (inspired) and expelled (expired) through 
the same orifice (glottis). This bellows-action 
may be feeble (,,), or strong (.), or variable, con¬ 
tinuously or in jerks (h). Sounds arise when 
sufficiently rapid and extensive undulations of air 
are produced, by contraction of passages, or ob¬ 
structions, or internal resonance.” 

“ In inspiration, the glottis is wide epen, the 
breath may enter through the mouth (‘j) or nose 
(';,), and gives rise to chirps ( p‘;), false aspirate 
(h‘j), which may be sometimes heard when 
Frenchmen essay English, gasps, sobs, snores, &c.” 

“ In expiration, the glottis may be wide open, 
producing flatus ( 'b); or the vocal chords, which 
form its edges, may bo nearly in contact, leaving a 
chink, so that there is a great escape of air through 
it, while the edges vibrate, producing sonorous 
waves, the result being whisper ('ll); or the vocal 
chords may be perfectly in contact, opening by the 
bellows-action, and closing by their own elasticity 
alternately, and thus giving a regular succession 
of puffs, the result being voice (’h). Before reaching 
the outer air these (‘h, r h, ’ll) are differentiated by 
passing through the larynx box, the pharynx, the 
nose or mouth, which present obstructions, rough¬ 
nesses, vibrating membraues, or muscular organs, 
Sec., and form various changeable resonance 
chambers, the air in each having its own musical 
pitch and being capable of very variously modify¬ 
ing the original action, producing the hisses, 
buzzes, murmurs, vowels, and glides of actual 
speech.” 

“ Olottids are the marks that point out the 
management of the glottis, which a good speaker 
has under thorough control. The clear glottid (,) 
indicates that the edges of the vocal chords are 
brought exactly into the proper position for voice 
('ll) nt the moment that breath is expired to set 
them in action, giving a clean edge to the sound ; 
it is the singer’s ‘ shock of the glottis,’ the true 
French h aspire. The clear jerk (n,) shows that 
the breath is jerked suddenly, but not violently, 
at the beginning of the vowel sound, so that it 
begins louder than it continues; it is the proper 
singer's h, and the one I habitually use myself, 
and it is the Sanscrit h a3 now pronounced at 
Benares; in Bengal this jerk is constantly 
omitted, as in many parts of England. 'W ketlier 
or not this is the Arabic and Hebrew initial 
gentle ha, he, I cannot say. The check (:) shows 
that the vocal chords are so tense and firmly 
brought together that they form an airtight 
closure, requiring considerable condensation of tho 
air in the chest to break it open, so that the vowel 
commences staccato; it is the Arabic hamza , 
Hebrew aleph, and is very frequent in ordinary 
German conversation. The explosion (;h) ensues 
when the tightness of (;) causes the breath to 
break through with such violence that the regular 
puffs for voice (’h) cannot be immediately formed, 
giving (;‘h + ’h), beard in nervous, exaggerated, ill- 
placed aspirates as my h-eye; and in stammering, 
cough, &c.” 

“ For the gradual glottid (j), the glottis is wido 
open, as for iiatus (‘h), when the breath begins to 
issue, and then contracts with more or less rapidity 
to the stage of whisper (*’h), over which it passes 
rapidly to the voice, so that ((h) represents 
(‘h + “’ll + ’h) with short (‘h), and (jh’h) the same 
with very perceptible (‘h), the differentiation being 
throughout the same as for the final sound. Thus 
(jha) = Hated gradual glottid + vowel, indicates a 
perceptible flatus through the vowel position pre¬ 
ceding the vowel. But (‘ha) = flatus + glide+ 
vowel, shows merely flatus through any indeter- 
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ruinate position while the tongue is assuming the 
vowel position. When the flatus is gentle, either 
may be the Greek spiritus lenis. When jerked 
(ii[ha) is the theoretically, and, I think, (H‘ha) 
the practically used aspirate for Germans and such 
English as do not say (H,a), and was probably the 
Greek spiritus asper. This may be the Arabic 
and Hebrew gentle initial ha, he. In Japanese I 
seemed to hear (H‘ha, n‘he, H‘ho), but an anterior 
(ii[hi iqhu) seem to have further developed to 
(kjhi phu), where (kjh) is German eh in miidchcn, 
and (ph) is toothless (f j.” 

“ AJl the above glottids may be final; (a,) ends 
clear and sudden; (a,H) with a jerk, giving a 
remarkable feeling of want of finish in Benares 
Sanscrit; (a;) is scarcely different; (n() or rather 
(aih) = vowel + whisper + flatus through the same 
position, is Sanscrit visatjaniya; it is heard con¬ 
stantly in Danish and Icelandic after final (i, u) 
sounds, developing almost into (kjh, ph) or (wh) 
respectively; after (a) in Benares (Sanscrit, the 
position is slightly narrowed to make the sound 
more audible, and in dictation even (s) is used 
thus (a|hs). It may be the Arabic and Hebrew 
final gentle ha, he, when audible.” 

“ The above are actions of the elastic glottis, the 
following are due to the cartilaginous glottis, or 
chink between the folds of mucous membrane 
covering the arytenoid cartilages, as results from 
Czermak's laryngoseopical observations ( Vienna 
Acad. S. B. Math. Cl., 519th April, 1858, p. 579). 
The wheeze (h) is flatus driven through this carti¬ 
laginous glottis, in an unbroken stream, and (< 0 -h) 
the siune when interrupted and fluttered by 
mucus; either, for they seem not to be distin¬ 
guished, forms the Arabic hha, Hebrew hcth, often 
confused with (kh) by Europeans. The bleat (g) 
arises when the breath, forced through this glottis, 
which is greatly compressed, breaks up into puffs, 
forming a species of harsh voice, which may 
precede the true vowel (ga), the bleat ceasing as 
the true voice begins, or continue through it ( E a), 
and may, like a sheep's bleat, be nasalised ( E aJ. 
These forms of bleat answer every condition laid 
down by the native commentator for the ancient 
Sanscrit h ; moreover, (g) is considered to be in 
Arabic a harsher form of the check (;), which is 
closely related to the jerk (h), the Benares of 
Sanscrit h ; and again (g) was even by the Alex¬ 
andrine Greeks confused with Greek y, then, 
probably, as now, a species of Arabic ghain (like 
one form of the Dutch y), which Professor 
Whitney thought to bear some relation to the 
commentators' descriptions. The croak (u) or 
Danish and low German r, is merely a very mild 
(g), and, like it, capable of sounding throughout a 
vowel (observed by Donders), and is also often 
confused with the uvular (r) of France, Germany, 
and Northumberland. This croak in a very mild 
form is supposed to exist in Shields, and in a very 
coarse form in Wiltshire.” 

“ A hiss is flatus through a narrow passage or 
against a sharp edge, as (s, f) ; and a buzz is hiss 
mixed with voice caused by driving voice through 
a hiss position, as (z, v). The glottid actions 
apply to them; German sieh's! is (jlixiis) or 
(sziis); English seize is (siizjh) or (siizs), the 
German form being unnntural to English mouths. 
According to Professor Whitney, English wheat, 
hue are ([hwiit jhjuu), where (j) is the German j; 
that is (whwiit Jluuu), and I have heard the first 
from Americans. I believe that (whiit jhuu) are 
as natural English sounds as (siit sun), and that 
Professor Whitney’s are as unnatural as (jhziit 
jhzuu). Of course (wiit juu) are still more easy, 
and are generally used by Southern Englishmen. 
The effects of medical (jh) are important. In 
English, since sins (sins sinzjh) I believe the (n) 
is the same; Mr. Melville Bell has (sinihs) for 
since; I have heard an Indian say (smzpi) with 
very brief (z) for since. All this and much more 
is observable in Benares Sanscrit.” 

“ Mutes (k, t, p) are absolutely silent positions. 
In producing their speech effects, national habits 
difler. English, French, Italians say (p,a), the 


clear glottid being formed while, the mute position 
is held, and, voice being simultaneous with the 
relaxation of mute position, a gliding voice sound 
is heard before the fixed vowel. In German and 
Danish, the glottis being open when the mute 
position is changed, the vowel is preceded by 
more or less distinct flatus, as (pja, pfha, pHjha), 
and in the last case the flatus develops through 
the lingering of the organs near the mute position, 
into a hiss (p-f-ph + a), which may be further 
developed, as in pfaden. In Sanscrit p we have 
the first effect, in Sn. ph the second. The hiss is 
even generated for all the Sn. mutes, k, c, t, t, p. 
This is named jihvdmuliya and ujmdhmamya for 
the first and last, but being isolated only for the 
three intermediate, appears alphabetically for them 
alone, as <;, sh, s, originally (jli, sh, s) ; but even 
in Benares the first and second are now pro¬ 
nounced alike as (sh), and in Bengal all three 
have become (sh). Par parent hese, in Benares 
Sanscrit c is the mute corresponding to (j, «), and 
is a real mute (ly), not English ch-at, which Sn. 
eh = (kjnih) or nearly (kjjli) more closely re¬ 
sembles ; but theoretically the ‘ aspirated cerebral ’ 
(tn[h), developing (tsh), gives the exact English 
sound, this, however, I did not hear distinctly; 

1 cerebral ’t is English ‘ coronal ’ t = (t), t is French 
‘dental’ t=(t). This dental (,t) occurs in Cum¬ 
berland and Yorkshire, and Ireland before (r), 
more or less followed by (ill).” 

“The sonants (g, d,bj are smothered voice-sounds 
formed without relaxing the mute positions (but 
cannot be continued after the air in the mouth 
becomes much condensed). In English and 
Sanscrit this smothered voice lasts just long 
enough to be recognized, and then the mute 
position, being broken, the glide to the vowel is 
made, the same as for (p), thus (,ba). But if 
there is the same lingering near the mute position 
as produced the hisses ( ph), &c., in the former case, 
in this latter case a buzz results, the (k, kf, 't, t, p) 
positions thus producing (gh, jr, zh) ; (z), or (dh) 
and (bh), of which (zh, z) may both occur from 
(t) and are never found in Greek, while (gh, dh, bh) 
are modern Greek y, l, II, and (j, bh) are the only 
sounds developed in Sanscrit, although it is 
doubtful whether they were developed by this 
means, and y, v, may have been anciently always 
vowels, as they still are after consonants, although 
v is dental in Benares, and = (b) in Bengal. Now 
it is evident that the voice in (b) may be true 
voice, as (,ba), or may be bleated as ( s ba) ; or 
the bleat not being perceptible till after relaxa¬ 
tion of mute position, as (bga), which corresponds 
to all conditions of the old Sanscrit ‘ sonant 
aspirate; ’ or may be jerked out as (bna), which 
corresponds to tbe Benares pronunciation of the 
same, and may often be heard from Irishmen. In 
this case we have not a lengthened sonant and 
then a jerked flatus (’b + U[h + a), as Germans 
pronounce Sanscrit; this was entirely repudiated 
by both Mr. Gupta and Mr. Mookerjey, who, 
each of his own accord, mentioned the pronun¬ 
ciation to mo to warn me against it. No trace of 
flatus occurs after the sonants in (bna), but there 
is a momentary energising of the following vowel. 
In Chinese, as pronounced by Dr. Wang Fun, a 
Cantonese graduate of Edinburgh, after (tsh, ts) 
there is often a similar jerked emission, as (tshna, 
tsna) very perceptible, where the (mh) would be 
almost unintelligible. Thus the justification of 
simple forms for ph, bh, &c., in Sanscrit is com¬ 
plete ; the essential difference between ‘ aspirated ’ 
surds and ‘ aspirated ’ sonants is evident, and the 
‘ sonant ’ classification of h by natives is explained.” 

NOTES AND NEWS. 

The Trades Guild of Learning will issue, on 
Monday, a statement drawn up by the Council, 
describing the nature and objects of the Guild. 
This movement is not an attempt of the upper 
and middle classes to educate tne people, but a 
spontaneous endeavour of some leading workmen 
to organise the education of their fellows:— 
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“ So far from looking to or leaning on Government 
for the industrial elevation of the working people, this 
Guild is founded to stimulate and organise public 
enterprise independent of the State.” 

It is desired that workmen should be educated— 
(1) in the sciences underlying their respective 
industries, and (2) in various branches of the 
higher education:— 

“ Our mission is to give the interest and dignity of 
science to all industry—for the many workers, not the 
few theorists alone.” 

The Guild has placed itself in communication, 
with a view to united action, with the “mis¬ 
sionary system ” of the University of Cambridge, 
now so successfully started in many manufacturing- 
towns, which owee its conception and formation 
to Mr. James Stuart, of Trinity College; with 
many of the leading trades’ unions, whose organi¬ 
sation admits of being applied to educational pur¬ 
poses ; and with the City Companies, which have 
recently appointed an Education Committee to 
consider the means of promoting technical educa¬ 
tion in the various industries of the metropolis. 
A memorial has been also addressed to the Lon¬ 
don School Board, to the effect—(1) that the 
simple elements of science, especially the elements 
of mechanics, should be taught more systemati¬ 
cally in our elementary schools; and (2) that the 
schools should be provided with proper rooms and 
appliances for the teaching of mechanical draw¬ 
ing. The Guild will endeavour to forin local 
boards, consisting mainly of workmen, who wiU 
be responsible for the preliminary formation of 
classes, and the collection of the funds necessary- 
in order to obtain University teaching. 

M. Van her Wyck, Professor of Philosophy in 
the University of Groningen, has, in a brochure of 
sixty pages, reprinted the article on “ Mill ” which 
originally appeared in De GUIs. The main con¬ 
tentions of the Dutch philosopher are: that 
“Mill’s theory of the use of syllogisms is one¬ 
sided,” and that the “ concluding from the par¬ 
ticular to the particular need not by any means 
be the type of all argument.” Further on, the 
Professor lays down the rule that “ the theory of 
Mill does not hold good in those cases where not 
only the minor is a synthetic proposition, but 
where the major also might be termed an in¬ 
dependent truth, an indisputable law.” Mill’s 
theory is false, “ whenever from the untruth of 
the conclusion there would follow only the untruth 
of the minor, never that of the major.” Finally, 
the proposition of Mill, that “ the conclusion is not 
an inference drawn from the major, but an in¬ 
ference drawn according to the major,” is rejected 
as not universal. “ It holds good only for many 
syllogisms.” 

The history of the collection of models of ruled 
surfaces recently placed in the South Kensington 
Museum, and believed to be the finest of its kind 
in existence, is rather curious. Some officer* 
of the Science and Art Department at South 
Kensington had recommended the formation of 
a collection of models similar to those which had 
been found so useful in the Conservatoire dee 
Arts et Metiers, and in the Ecole Poly technique in 
Paris. An order was consequently given, some 
twelve years ago, to a M. Fabre de Lagrange, who 
had constructed some of them, to make a set for 
the Educational Museum at South Kensington. It 
appears that for some years M. Fabre obtained 
better employment. At any rate the order was 
not executed, and was considered as lapsed. 
During the siege of Paris, however, employment 
being scarce, M. Fabre set about the execution of 
the almost forgotten order, and carried it out 
successfully amidst many risks and privations— 
trials through which he lost both his wife and his 
mother. The models themselves narrowly es¬ 
caped destruction by the bursting of a shell m the 
next room. At the end of the second siege, 
when Paris was again pretty open, he wrote to 
South Kensington to ask whether he might con¬ 
sider the order as still outstanding, and, under the 
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rimnnstances, it was very wisely as well as con¬ 
siderately decided to make the purchase. The 
preparation of the catalogue was entrusted to 
Mr. C. W. Merrifield, F.R.S., and contains a 
running commentary on the models, as well as an 
appendix on the mathematical classification of 
ruled surfaces. Every one interested in solid 
geometry should certainly visit this collection of 
models. 

Ax instrument for observing the altitude of the 
sun has recently been found under a stone near the 
harbour of Valentia, county Kerry, Ireland. When 
discovered it was enclosed in a case, which on 
being touched fell to pieces. The graduations 
were very carefully and accurately made, but there 
was no maker's name or date. The instrument 
was of a most primitive kind, being intended to 
be suspended from the observer's thumb while he 
made the observation, and no such instruments 
have been used for the last two hundred and fifty 
years or more. Two ships of the Spanish Armada 
are known to have been wrecked near Valentia, 
and it may have belonged to one of them ; or per¬ 
haps it was stolen from some merchant vessel and 
concealed where it was found. 

Il is generally believed that the only instrument 
that'the Government has sanctioned for the observa¬ 
tion of the transit of Venus in India is a photo- 
heliograpli. This is not so; the whole of the 
instruments recommended by Colonel Strange and 
I>r. De la Rue having been ordered. They are 
now approaching completion, and the observatory 
will be thoroughly equipped with first-class instru¬ 
ments. The site is not chosen, but it will proba¬ 
bly not be far from Peshawur. 

Mr. Marth, in a letter to Mr. Lassell published 
in the Astronomical Society’s Notices, has pointed 
out the favourable chances that observers may 
have during the present apparition of Uranus 
of contributing something towards the decisive 
settlement of the question respecting the existence 
of Sir William Herschel's additional satellites of 
the Georyium Sidus. The geocentric place of 
Uranus in the heavens is now only some twenty 
seconds south of that in* which it appeared in 
1790 at a three-davs’ later date, so that the planet 
in its retrograde course passed on Thursday night 
(Jan. 10), and will pass on the night of February C 
the same stars which it passed on the evenings of 
January 18 and February 9, in 1790. Some of 
these stare were then supposed to he additional 
satellites. It seems certainly desirable that the 
opportunity for recovering these little stars,and also 
forascertaining theeft’ect of the neighbourhood of the 
planet upon their visibility, should not be allowed to 
slip away unused. It will be remembered that Sir 
M. Hersehel announced the discovery of six satel¬ 
lites to Uranus, two only of which, viz., the second 
and fourth, have been confirmed by subsequent ob¬ 
servations. Two inner satellites revolving within 
the first of Sir W. Herschel’s have been observed by 
Mr. Lassell (who named them Ariel and Umbriet) 
at Malta, to which place he transferred his large 
reflector on account of the great clearness of the 
atmosphere there, and by others. The existence 
of four of Sir W. Herscllers satellites is therefore 
very uncertain, and it is to these that Mr. Marth 
refers. 

A DISCUSSION took place at the last meeting of 
the Royal Astronomical Society on some suggested 
changes of position of stars noticed by Mr. Prince, 
who had detected considerable discrepancies in 
the relative places of certain stars from those 
depicted in the late Admiral Smyth's well-known 
■work, the Celestial Cycle. It was stated by Mr. 
Usaell, Captain Noble, and others, that the draw- 
tags in this valuable work, so much used by the 
wnateur astronomer, were not at all to be relied 

; in fact, that they were only intended to give 
s good idea of what was represented, and, not being 
the resnlts of accurate measurement, could not 
afford evidence of change of position. This only 
applied to the drawings, not to the places given in 
tw text of the work, Mr. Lassell mentioned a 


drawing of his own of one of the groups in ques¬ 
tion, made in 1850, which agreed with Mr. 
Prince's recent sketch, and not with that in the 
Celestial Cycle. 

The second part of the Flora of British India, 
which is being prepared at Kew, under the super¬ 
vision of Dr. Hooker, is ready for publication. 
This important undertaking is likely to occupy 
the attention of the botanists engaged upon it lor 
some years to come. It involves the critical ex¬ 
amination and description of the whole of the 
flowering plants of our Indian possessions, number¬ 
ing some thirteen to fourteen thousand distinct 
species. The new instalment continues the Poly- 
galace®, and proceeds as far as the Gerauiacete. 

No. 147 of the Proceedings o f the Royal Society 
contains Professor Burdon Sanderson’s note on the 
Electrical Phenomena exhibited by Venus’s Fly¬ 
trap ( Dionrea )). The blade of the leaf is found to 
ossess a current proceeding from base to apex, 
ut what is very remarkable is that the stalk con¬ 
tains one which proceeds in the opposite direction. 
The result of snipping oft' successive portions of 
the stalk is to increase the effect upon a galvano¬ 
meter of the current in the blade. When the 
blade is irritated, the blade-current appears to be 
diminished, at first momentarily (but afterwards 
to be slightly augmented); correspondingly the 
stalk-current appears to he intensified. 

The January number of the Quarterly Journal 
of Microscopical Science contains, in a condensed 
form, a translation of the important memoir by Le 
Mounier and Van Tieghem, on the Mucorini or 
Moulds of which the species appearing on flour 
paste or bread may be taken as a type. By an 
ingenious method of cultivation, which the authors 
have been the first to devise and practise, many 
errors of observation arising from the confusion 
with one another of kinds really distinct, has been 
avoided. A flood of new light has been thrown 
on . the life history of these microscopic plants, 
which is all the more striking owing to the 
simultaneous clearing away of many points which 
were anomalous, especially in the work of Brefeld, 
Klein, and some other observers in Germany. The 
whole history of a large green mould, originally 
supposed by Agnrdh from its colour to be an alga, 
has been carefully worked out. The develop¬ 
ment of the zygospore is most singular, and quite 
unique in its details. This species is very rare, 
but has principally been met with in oil-mills; the 
authors, however, obtained it in Paris on cochineal- 
dye. 

Some other moulds are remarkable for being 
able to pursue indifferently an autonomous or 
parasitic mode of life. 

The Medical Record reports that the Geogra- 
liieal Society of Italy' has received from Alexan- 
ria, with the news of the death of the explorer 
Miani, two living individuals of the Alika or Tikku- 
Tikki, whom he had bought of the King Munza and 
forwarded. These individuals, of whom one is 
eighteen years old and forty inches in height, and 
the other sixteen and thirty-one inches high, are 
regarded by Miani as belonging to the race of 
dwarfs described by Herodotus, and recently dis¬ 
covered and described by Schweinfurth. They are 
potbellied, very long and thin-limbed, and knock- 
kneed, with spherical and prognathous crania, 
copper skins and crisp hair. 

Mr. Mortimer Collins’ novel Transmigration 
(which we shall shortly notice in its artistic as¬ 
pect) is of some interest to the psychologist, as 
showing how the progress of a rational science 
of mind will in time render impossible the wild 
conceptions which were easy enough to our ignor¬ 
ant forefathers. The hero lives an ordinary 
earthly life of the last generation (a little sen¬ 
sational, hut the effect of this is reduced by the 
archaism), then dies, passes a few probationary 
hours, magnified into years, in the planet Mars, 
and returns to earth as a new-born child, to pass 
a.second life with all the memory of his previous 


one preserved. The educated reader who knows 
that memory is always associated with permanent 
connections of different portions of brain substance, 
experiences a sort of shudder at this terrible in¬ 
congruity ; the more so as the infant is repre¬ 
sented as actually able to speak, but obliged to 
conceal his powers for fear that his secret may be 
found out or he may be confined as uncanny. One 
is rather reminded of the baby who on seeing his 
father kiss the nursemaid by'mistake for himself, 
said: “ Oh, you old rascal, won’t I tell ma when 
I can speak f” There the impossibility is part of 
the joke; here it is not perceived by the writer, 
who by his very unconsciousness forces it on the 
reader’s attention. 

Dr. Acland is editing, with the aid of Mr. 
Carey, the resident physician of Guy’s Hospital, 
the manuscript catalogues of Pathology, by the 
eminent Dutch physician, Professor Schroeder 
van der Kolk. The volume is paid for by a grant 
of the Radcliffo Trustees, and is already in the 
press. 

At Cambridge a Modelling Society has been 
formed, under the presidency of Professor Caylev, 
from which a great deal of useful work may tie 
expected. The desire for physical realisation of 
abstract ideas which gives rise to this branch of 
industry is characteristic of the present stage of 
the exact sciences, being exemplified by the con¬ 
ceptions of Faraday, followed up by Clerk Max¬ 
well in electricity, and by the increasing use of 
graphical methods of representation and calcula¬ 
tion in all branches of physics. The most important 
step recently made in this direction is the classifi¬ 
cation of all possible shapes of surfaces of the 
third order, by Professor Klein, of Erlangen. This 
was made possible by the actual construction of 
models of certain special forms, the number of 
which has been considerably increased by the 
beautiful method of Professor Henrici. 

M. Gaunter, the French explorer, has been 
assassinated by Chinese rebels at Tonquin. The 
news was sent by Admiral DuprtS to Admiral de 
la Ronciere, and by him communicated to the 
French Geographical Society. 

The Meeting of the International Congress of 
Orientalists in London has now been fixed for 
the 14th to the 19th of September. It promises 
to be a great success, as it ought to be, if England 
is really the greatest Oriental empire in the world. 
We trust that every facility will be given to 
native scholars in India to be present at the 
Congress. Their expenses might well be paid by 
the Government, and several of them might give 
useful evidence to the Indian Committee, now 
appointed bv Parliament. It is a pity that the 
building of the Indian Museum should have been 
so long delayed, so that our guests will have to go 
up in a loft in order to view the finest existing 
collection of Oriental works of art, antiquities, Rnd 
manuscripts that exists in the world. At all 
events, they may now be told that these treasures 
will not permanently remain under these piombi, 
but that in a few years they will he exhibited 
in a Museum not unworthy of them and of our 
Indian Empire. 

M. Adolphe Pictet is preparing a new and re¬ 
vised edition of his Origines Indo-Europtennes. 

At the last meeting of the Socidto Asiatique, 
M. Garrez explained why the restoration of 
the Stele, containing the inscription of King 
Mesha, had been so long delayed. The reason 
is that some fragments of the stone are still 
kept back in England, or, at all events, did not 
reach M. Clermont Gaimean before his departure 
for the East. 

M. Oppert mentioned at the same meeting that 
there wae among the antiquities brought back by 
Mr. Smith from Kojundjik, a brick of the time of 
the Arsacidae, which contained a double date, 
and is of great importance for the chronology of 
the Parthian kingaom. 
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MEETINGS OF THE WEEK. 

Geographical {Monday). 

Despatches were read from Mr. Forsyth to 
the Royal Geographical Society on the progress of 
the Yarkand and Kashgar mission. He described 
the Karakorum route, which he preferred as easier 
than any other. Mr. Forsyth had himself arrived 
at Yarkand in November, and expected in less than 
a fortnight to continue his journey to the capital 
of Atalik Ghazee, and afterwards to Aksu. Sir 
Henry Rawlinson observed that if this expectation 
should be realised, this would be the first instance 
on record of Europeans who had made the journey 
to Aksu from Kashgar. Professor leone Levi 
then read his paper on Paraguay. Nearly thirty 
new Fellows were elected. 

The Association por the Improvement op 

Geometrical Teaching {Annual Meeting, 

Tuesday). 

The object of the association is to produce a syl¬ 
labus on which text-books may be modelled, which 
shall be more suited for elementary instruction 
than Euclid’s Elements. The meeting in question 
was mainly occupied with the acceptance of the 
new part (Book V.) of the syllabus, treating of 
Proportion and Application. 

Anthropological Institute {Tuesday). 

A paper, by Mr. S. E. Teal, was read “On the 
Nagas and Neighbouring Tribes.” The tract of 
country occupied by the Nagas lies mainly be¬ 
tween lat. 25° N. to 27° .10' N. and long. 93° 30' 
E. to 90' E. It is bounded on the east by the 
country of the Tsingpos, a distinct race showing 
strongly-marked differences in language, physique, 
and customs ; on the north, by Assam; and on the 
west are various other tribes; while to the south 
the boundary is undefined. The inhabitants of 
the tract, although all termed Nagas, are divided 
and subdivided to so great an extent, that few 
parts of the world can present such a minute 
segregation of innumerable and independent tribes. 
—Mr. C. B. Clarke contributed a paper “ On the 
Stone Monuments of the Ivhasi Hills.” 

Numismatic {Thursday). 

The whole time was occupied by the reading of 
parts of a very important paper, by Mr. Barclay V. 
Head, on the coins of Syracuse. The arrangement 
of the copper coins was entirely novel, and such as, 
if established, to prove that in Sicily copper was 
never from the earliest times used except as money 
of account. Strong numismatic reasons were 
urged for supposing that the successive reductions 
of the weight of the Sicilian litra were merely 
expedients for the relief of debtors. A most 
plausible theory was started to account for the 
introduction of an electrum coinage in the place 
of pure gold; Mr. Head supposing that the elec¬ 
trum coins were passed as gold, all debtors thus 
saving to the extent of the proportion of sliver 
contained in the electrum. Finally, Mr. Head 
was able to form into a series those very interest¬ 
ing Sicilian coins inscribed li pyaxis'-r, and to 
show the probability that they were all issued at 
one period bv the Sicilian cities in alliance with 
Timoleon. It is noteworthy that Diodorus speaks 
of the triifjyayla of Timoleon. 

Linnean {Thursday). 

A pater by Mr. Gwyn Jeffreys was read on 
some species of Japanese marine shells and fishes 
which inhabit also the North Atlantic. The 
mollusca noticed by the author were preserved bv 
Capt. St. John in H.M.S. Sylcia, during 1871 
and 1872, on the coasts of North Japan. His 
dredgings varied between 100 and 300 fathoms. 
After passing in review the works of naturalists 
who had described the marine shells of Japan, 
and especially the “ Mollusca Japonica ” bv Dr. 
Lischke, with reference, to those species which are 
common to Japan and Europe, Air. Jeffreys pro¬ 
posed to record from Capt. St. John's dredgings 
thirty-nine species, and to give the range of 
depth for each of them as he had obtained 


it in the Porcupine expedition of 1809 and 
1870. He then offered an explanation of 
the occurrence of the same species in the Atlan¬ 
tic and Pacific oceans, by suggesting that it was 
probably owing to involuntary transport by tides 
and currents, and not to voluntary migration. 
Very little is known about the direction and force 
of deep-sea currents; but high northern species 
might be transported on the one side to Japan and 
on the other to Europe by a bifurcation of the great 
Arctic current, which has been traced as far south 
as the Straits of Gibraltar in the course of the 
Porcupine expeditions. The entry of northern 
species into the Mediterranean mav be accounted 
for by the former existence of a wide channel, or 
rather an open sea, between the lower part of the 
Bay of Biscay and the Gulf of Lyons, which has 
been satisfactorily proved on geological grounds to 
have been formed since the tertiary epoch. A list 
of the mollusca referred to by the paper was given, 
with critical remarks, as well as a list of twenty- 
two species of fish which Dr. Giinther communi¬ 
cated as common to the Japanese seas and the 
North Atlantic and Mediterranean. 

FINE ART. 

An Art Tour to Northern Capitals of Europe. 

By J. Beavington Atkinson. (Macmillan 

and Co.) 

Mr. Atkinson deserves the thanks of all 
art-students for collecting into a definite 
form the stray notes and impressions of his 
visit to Scandinavia and Russia. He is 
within the mark in saying that the territory 
has scarcely become beaten ground. The 
natural beauties of the North grow yearly 
more familiar to Englishmen, but the art trea¬ 
sures of the great Baltic cities remain practi¬ 
cally unknown to us. In the first place, there is 
a certain reluctance in the critical conscience 
trained in richer schools to enter at all into 
sympathy with the rough Northern art,—Mr. 
Atkinson himself is not able to divest his 
thought of a certain scorn of his self-chosen 
theme; and, in the second place, it must be 
confessed that there is something cold and 
uninviting in the art itself, something limited 
and meagre in its very spirit, and indeed, 
setting aside sculpture and poetry, in which 
the Danes at least have achieved brilliant 
successes, the absolute executive attainment 
of the Northern peoples in the fine arts has 
not been at all striking. Nevertheless there is 
enough to be known to make Mr. Atkinson’s 
generally accurate and judicious essays a 
welcome novelty; and reminding the student 
that (esthetic instruction is to be found even 
in the failure and weakness of nations, we 
cordially recommend the notes of this Art 
Tour to all travellers intending to visit Den¬ 
mark or Russia. 

The chapters of the book are of necessity 
desultory. They do not pretend to any special 
connection. In the first, after dealing in a 
rather superficial way with the arclueological 
and historical collections which have justly 
earned for Copenhagen the title of “ the city 
of museums,” the author gives a sketch of 
the Danish school of painting. It had the 
misfortune to be founded by a man imbued 
with all the worst traditions of the last cen¬ 
tury. The once-famous Niels Abildgaard was 
a frigid theorist, ignorant of nature, and in¬ 
spired by the most futile art. His whole 
soul was steeped in a semi-classic affectation. 
The Danish critics consider his colour to be 
the result of the study of Titian ; to myself, 
it suggests rather the ignorant imitation of 

Diqitis 


dirty specimens of Nicolas Poussin. At the 
same time I must enter a protest against 
Mr. Atkinson’s sweeping condemnation of 
this old-fashioned, affected master. In some 
of his pictures at Kristiansborg the tone is 
very harmonious and even: an amber sun¬ 
light, cleverly imitative of Claude, floods the 
whole canvas effectively, but the general re¬ 
sult, in spite of the technical respectability, 
is decidedly uninteresting. In a better age 
Abildgaard would have painted better; in his 
palmiest days he was an excellent draughts¬ 
man. There is a work of his, a Philoctetes, 
grotesquely designed in the nude, that dis¬ 
tinctly prophesies of Thorwaldsen in his 
earlier, more grandiose style. And Mr. 
Atkinson has not mentioned—a crnel omis¬ 
sion — that Abildgaard was the principal 
master of the great sculptor. 

Abildgaard’s greatest pupil in painting was 
Eckersberg, a painter for whom Danes pro¬ 
fess an enthusiastic admiration, but whose 
works at first sight have exceedingly little 
to recommend them to a foreigner. Though 
the pupil of Abildgaard, and, worse still, of 
David, he worked in a direction diametrically 
opposed to those pseudo-classical masters. 
In spite of his dulness, his opacity, his want 
of the sense of beauty, he in reality created 
Danish painting, and the questionable quali¬ 
ties just enumerated have clung by the school 
ever since. The admirable Danish critic, 
Julius Lange, has judiciously said, “ It is of 
far more importance for our art to know how 
Eckersberg painted than what he painted;” 
and bis method was one that in a country 
where Nature offered more tempting scenes 
to an artistic eye could scarcely have failed 
to succeed. He drew the young painters of 
his day into the open air, and bade them, 
instead of drawing yast cartoons of Love, 
aided by the Muses, subduing Ignorance, 
paint with extreme care shore and meadow 
and the quiet peasant-life. A group of 
youths obeyed his injunctions with scrupu¬ 
lous fidelity; and not possessing betweeu 
them all so much imagination as the poorest 
of our own pre-Raphaelites possessed, they 
copied the dreary outlines of Danish scenery 
and the blunt features of Danish boors with 
the cold accuracy of photographers. The 
works of these men Mr. Atkinson reviews 
with care and attention, losing his temper a 
little over some of them—a sin which all who 
have gazed at the great blank canvases of 
Sonne, or the tame portraits of Constantin 
Hansen, will be inclined to think venial. 

Mr. Atkinson tells us that when he was in 
Copenhagen his introductions were chiefly 
to artists of the anti-national party. This 
is a misfortune; had it been otherwise, he 
would scarcely have learned that such a 
party existed, and he would have avoided 
the mention of totally worthless painters. 
To criticise severely the productions of such 
persons as Simonsen and the Gertners is to 
break butterflies upon the wheel; and the 
space occupied with these persons, unknown 
even in Copenhagen to all bn* an absurd 
clique, might well have been filled with a 
notice of those men among the younger Danes 
whose works are worthy of general recog¬ 
nition. Marstrand, who died last summer, 
was a painter of great skill and power. Ab¬ 
solutely without the higher qualities of 
imagination, he was a genre-painter of ex- 
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ceptional technical skill, a humourist, and a 
flood colourist. He is the one exception to 
the prevailing dirtiness of Danish colour. 
The author dismisses him in a few lines, in 
which he makes no reference to those larger 
works, such as the frescoes in Boeskilde Ca¬ 
thedral, by which Mai strand best sustained 
bis reputation. Among the genre-painters 
Exnerstands highest; he has the gift of mas¬ 
culine and tender humanity, and a sort of 
genre-imagination that passes for some¬ 
thing sublime in Copenhagen. But the 
greatest of all the younger Danish masters, 
beyond question, is Carl Bloch, a painter 
of whom Mr. Atkinson speaks under the 
misnomer E. Block, whose “ Samson ” he 
justly praises, but whose charming works 
in the Royal Chapel at Frederiksborg he 
does not appear to have seen. To close 
these animadversions on the Danish painters, 
surely the author is misinformed in stating 
that J. W. Gertner is reputed to be a 
first-class portrait-painter in Denmark and 
Sweden. Lange does not even mention him. 

The chapter on Thorwaldsen is genial and 
interesting, but adds little that is new to our 
critical estimate of the great sculptor. The 
author allows a personal bias in favour of 
Gibson to stand in the way of his full appre¬ 
ciation of those large masculine qualities 
that set Thorwaldsen high above all modern 
sculptors, even above that gracious genius 
whom Mr. Atkinson delights to honour. But 
there is a more serious want than this bias 
implies. A work on the art of Scandinavia 
is indeed imperfect that does not deal with 
the Danish school of sculpture that followed 
Thorwaldsen. There is, to be sure, a short 
word of commendation here for Jerichau ; 
but of Bissen, beside whom Jerichau is 
nothing, not a word. Bissen is perhaps the 
most genuinely Scandinavian of all Northern 
artists. In his earlier years he followed 
Thorwaldsen dutifully, though not to the 
detriment of his own individuality. But 
when the master died, Bissen became for 
Denmark what Thorwaldsen had been for 
all Europe, the recognised monumental artist. 
A new development took place in his genius, 
and he abandoned classicism for Danish real¬ 
ism. His share in the monument of victory 
at Fredericia marks the change. The groups 
here of soldiers and peasants, strong and 
solid, Danish to the core, rough and realistic 
in their stormy jubilee of victory, are full of 
Scandinavian sentiment and of vigorous 
originality. There is nothing finikin or weak 
about any work of Bissen’s; he is a man 
of whom Denmark is justly proud, and we 
are sorry to miss a tribute of honour to his 
name in these pages. 

Prom Copenhagen Mr. Atkinson went 
north to Christiania, and the chapter on the 
art of this capital is one of the best in the 
book. Very excellent indeed is the criticism 
on the landscape school of Norway, the pic¬ 
tures of the men trained at Diisseldorf—men 
who dejight in the grandiose features of their 
own woods -and waterfalls—Dahl, Gude, 
Morten Muller, and the rest. From these 
painters one must not expect a delicate idyll 
of rich colour such as Alfred Hunt can give 
ns, or sea-pieces executed with the poetical 
imaginativeness of Henry Moore; but they 
have a just eye for the large proportions of 
mountain scenery, for the balance of form, 


and a peculiar felicity in composition. Mr. 
Atkinson truly says that all the best land¬ 
scapes of Northern Europe are produced by 
Norwegians. 

From Christiania the author travelled 
overland to Stockholm. Swedish art is in 
an unsatisfactory condition,—without indivi¬ 
duality, without distinct preference for any 
type or any school. As in literature, so in 
art, Sweden has never succeeded in stamping 
her own local colour distinctly on her pro¬ 
ductions. Mr. Atkinson reviews the works 
he found at Stockholm and Upsala—the 
monuments of architecture, painting, and 
sculpture—with patient care and discrimina¬ 
tion ; but it is no fault of his, if, in spite of 
his painstaking study, the reader fails to 
find the recital interesting. The subject, 
indeed, is radically tedious. 

From Stockholm Mr. Atkinson proceeded 
to Finland. Here, where so much has been 
done in literature, where so many of the Swe¬ 
dish poets have been born—amongst others, 
Runeberg, the greatest of all—here art seems 
scarcely to have developed in the slightest 
degree. It is a little startling, consequently, 
to read that the walls of Abo Cathedral, 
the outpost of Gothic architecture, are deco¬ 
rated with frescoes by a Finnish painter. 
The name of this artist was Ekman. With 
this singular exception, painter’s in Finland 
appear to be as rare as snakes in Iceland. 
We remember in the 1872 Exhibition at 
Copenhagen vainly endeavouring to dis¬ 
cover a single work contributed by a Finnish 
artist. From Finland the author proceeded 
to St. Petersburg, and the rest of the volume 
is occupied with the semi-barbaric art of 
Russia. 

Before closing, it may be well to quote 
some truly excellent remarks in which Mr. 
Atkinson sums up the prospects of art in 
the North 

“ Before bidding adieu to Scandinavia, I asked 
myself whether these countries admit of any very 
marked development in the future. It is true 
that they have advauced and are still advancing, 
and yet scarcely in the same ratio as other nations. 
Neither do these Northern races seem to possess 
the germs of growing civilisation; they are truth¬ 
ful and honest, pleasant and peace-loving, but 
with some marked exceptions their minds are 
stagnant and their lives stationary. It is said, as 
I can well believe, that these people are inert 
save when moved by powerful passion, and indo¬ 
lent except when actuated by some strong excep¬ 
tional motive. The recent art revivals which I 
have passed under review, are chiefly worthy of 
observation from the anomalous circumstances 
under which they have arisen. Viewed from the 
point of the abstract, the ideal and the absolute, 
the modem developments in Scandinavia are 
commonplace. But as manifestations of race, 
climate, and nationality, their value can scarcely 
be overrated.” 

A more generous acknowledgment of the 
intellectual vigour of Denmark, and a little 
more illustrative matter from the literature 
of the three countries, is all that is wanted 
to make this book thoroughly valuable of 
its kind. Denmark possesses a school of 
very delicate and original music, on which an 
interesting chapter might have been added; 
but, after all, the labour of critics must have 
a boundary somewhere, and we are thankful 
enough for what has been done so carefully. 

Edmund W. Gosse. 


Concerto for Piano and Orchestra. By Joachim 

Raff. Op. 185. Full Score. (Leipzig: C. 
F.W. Siegel.) 

The first (and as yet only) performance of 
this recently-published work in this country, 
at the Wagner Society’s first concert of the 
present season, was briefly noted in the 
Academy of Dee. 1. It was impossible at 
that time to pronounce a final opinion on 
a composition of such extent and importance, 
especially as one’s judgment would naturally 
be somewhat influenced by such a superb 
rendering of the solo part as that given by 
Dr. von Billow. To form a really just esti¬ 
mate of any new work at a single hearing, 
without previous opportunity of studying 
the music, is in nine cases out of ten im¬ 
practicable—unless, indeed, the piece should 
be so bad that there can be no doubt on the 
subject. An inadequate performance may so 
transfigure a masterpiece that its beauties 
can no longer be recognised; and, on the 
other hand, very indifferent trash may, if 
served up with sufficiently piquant sauce, 
acquire an adventitious relish which calls 
away the attention of the hearer from its 
inherent defects. There was, after all, a 
certain amount of sense in the French musical 
critic of whom Berlioz (I think it is) in one 
of his amusing sketches tells ns, who would 
on principle never attend any concert about 
which he had to write, “ lest he should be 
biassed in his judgment of the music by the 
excellencies or shortcomings of the perform¬ 
ance” ! 

A careful perusal of the score of Raff’s 
concerto more than confirms the favourable 
opinion of it expressed on'the occasion of its 
performance. It would be very interesting 
to trace the gradual development of the 
pianoforte concerto, from the time of Baeb, 
through Mozart, Dussek, and Hummel, to 
Beethoven, Weber, Mendelssohn, and Schu¬ 
mann, till we find its newest metamorphosis 
in the rhapsodical concertos of Liszt. The 
present work does not belong exactly to any 
of the above schools. Perhaps it may be 
best defined as an amalgamation, and at the 
same time an expansion, of the Beethoven' 
and Schumann form of the concerto, with 
somewhat more leaning toward the latter. 
It is written in the customary form as re¬ 
gards outline, but with considerable freedom 
of detail in the treatment of this form. It 
is impossible to enter fully into this point 
without more technicality than would be 
interesting, even if intelligible, to many of 
our non-professional readers ; it must suffice 
to say that Raff introduces such an abun¬ 
dance of subject-matter as at first to give the 
impression of want of definite form. This 
feeling, however, soon vanishes on closer 
acquaintance with the work; and it is only 
just to the composer to say that the con¬ 
certo does not now, as it did after hearing 
the performance, seem to us to suffer* from 
diffuseness. 

It is no small thing, in these days, when 
nine-tenths of those who write music would 
seem to draw their water from other men’s 
wells, to be able to credit this work with 
being original in its ideas from the-first bar 
to the last; and this praise can honestly be 

given. The ideas, too, are not only new_ 

they are thoroughly interesting, and often of 
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great beauty. The noblest ideas, however, 
are not enough by themselves to form a 
masterpiece ; like brilliants, they need to be 
properly “ set,” that their full value may be 
seen; and here, too, Herr Raff has not been 
found wanting. His thematic&l and contra¬ 
puntal treatment of his themes is admirable, 
and his treatment of the orchestra is most 
effective. It is true that in places it over¬ 
powers the piano altogether, as, for instance, 
on pp. 6, 7, and 34, 35 of the first movement, 
where the soloist plays almost in dumb show. 
But this is evidently intentional, and is 
simply the further carrying out of ideas 
suggested by Schumann in his concerto ; and 
these are only exceptional passages. In 
most cases piano and orchestra blend har¬ 
moniously, instead of striving each for the 
mastery; and some of the combinations, 
especially in the slow movement, are most 
charming. 

Of the three movements of which the con¬ 
certo consists, the opening allegro is the most 
remarkable for its ingenuity of construction. 
The subjects are bold and full of character; 
and great is the skill with which two are 
sometimes worked together. A remarkable 
example of this is seen on p. 44, where the 
flute and oboe play the first subject, while 
the second, a totally distinct one, is given to 
the piano. 

The slow movement, Andante quasi Bar- 
ghetto, is simply exquisite. Most graceful 
melodies, set off by tasteful orchestration, 
and ornamented with the most delicate 
“ filagree work ” for the piano, combine to 
form a whole which is of its kind perfect. The 
finale, again, in striking contrast, overflows 
with exuberant vitality. The only word 
which will adequately describe it, is the col¬ 
loquial “ jolly.” The music seems to tear 
and dash along without leaving an instant 
for reflection, and the whole movement is a 
worthy conclusion to one of the very best 
works which Joachim Raff has ns yet pro¬ 
duced. Ebexezer Prout. 


Two Centuries of Ceramic Art in Bristol. 
Being the Manvjocture of the True Porce¬ 
lain hg Richard Champion, Sfc. By Hugh 
Owen, F.S.A. (Bell and Daldy, 1873.) 

The great epoch in the ceramic history of 
European nations has been the discovery of 
the materials for making hard-paste porce¬ 
lain. The unusual weight of Bottcher’s wig 
made known the kaolin of Ane and led to 
the production of hard porcelain at Meissen, 
and the use of the _kaolin of St. Yreix by 
Madame Darnet as a substitute for soap 
revealed the songht-for element to Sevres. 
But the discovery in England was not due 
to an accidental cause : William Cookworthy 
only found it after long and laborious re¬ 
search, and his discovery of the fclspathic 
rock at St. Austell’s in Cornwall was the 
foundation of the manufacture of hard 
porcelain in England. 

He immediately took out a patent and set 
up a manufactory at Plymouth ; but two 
years after he removed it to Bristol, and 
placed it under the management of Richard 
Champion, merchant and potter, who was 
established at Castle Green. Champion 
subsequently purchased Cookworthy’s whole 
interest in the patent, and carried on the 


manufacture till 1781. The two establish¬ 
ments had consequently a duration of only 
thirteen years, which accounts for the rarity 
of their products. 

Champion had great difficulties to contend 
with. When he applied, in 1775, for an ex¬ 
tension of his patent, the whole of the Staf¬ 
fordshire potters, with Wedgwood at their 
head, arrayed themselves in opposition 
against him, and petitioned Parliament 
against its renewal. Champion was most 
zealously defended by Mr. Edmund Burke, 
who used his personal influence in his favour. 
The “ China Bill ” passed the Commons most 
triumphantly, but was materially altered in 
the House of Lords, where his opponents 
were too strong for him ; still, though sorely 
crippled in his finances by the struggle, 
Champion was not, as Wedgwood stated, 
“ demolished.” He continued his works with 
unabated energy until 1781, when he sold 
his patent rights, and on the 3rd of Novem¬ 
ber left Bristol finally. 

In 1782 the Rockingham Administration 
made Burke Paymaster-general, and he im¬ 
mediately gave a fresh proof of his friendship 
for Champion by giving him the office of 
Deputy Paymaster-general, in which post 
he assisted Burke in the sweeping reforms he 
made in the national expenditure. With the 
change of ministry he lost his office, and 
then Champion carried out his long-planned 
scheme of emigrating to America, and sailed 
in 1784 to Charleston, with which place he 
had been formerly connected as a merchant, 
and determined vigorously to begin anew 
the business of life. He settled at Camden, 
a place about a hundred and fifty miles from 
Char-leston—afterwards at a farm about 
eight miles distant from Camden, called 
Rocky Branch, where he and his sons car¬ 
ried on the regular occupation of planters. 
“ Men of energy and talent soon find a posi¬ 
tion in a new country, and Champion, who 
had received his letters of naturalisation 
soon after his arrival, was appointed Master 
in Equity for the district.” His love of 
politics remained unabated, and he took an 
active part in the petition of the colonists 
for justice from England, and would probably 
have been elected to a seat in the Assembly 
of one of the newly emancipated States, 
when his home suddenly became desolate by 
the death of his wife, and the energy that 
had supported him under his commercial and 
political struggles seems to have deserted 
him. Within a year of her death Champion 
sank from mental depression. Like the 
Pilgrim Fathers of old, he lies in no conse¬ 
crated ground ; a brick enclosure surrounds 
his last resting-place, which is planted with 
the sweet-scented syringa, a native of Caro¬ 
lina. In this obscure spot repose his remains; 
but the name of Champion will be ever pre¬ 
served with those of the other great potters 
of Europe as having been “ the one who, 
when Cookworthy the inventor gave up the 
undertaking, supported the making of hard 
porcelain with his time, his labour, and his 
fortune, and improved it from a very imper¬ 
fect to an almost perfect manufacture.” 

Mr. Hugh Owen’s book is mainly occupied 
with the biography of Champion and his cor¬ 
respondence, which he appears to have in his 
possession. What relates to Plymouth and 
Bristol porcelain takes up the rest. 


The first Plymouth porcelain was gene¬ 
rally decorated with blackish-blue designs in 
the Oriental style; coloured pieces are of less 
frequent occurrence. Indeed Mr. Owen ex¬ 
presses a doubt whether the fine vases with 
the Plymouth mark (of the planet Jupiter), 
in the possession of Mr. Joseph Fry, were the 
production of that locality. They are exactly 
similar to others which are undoubtedly 
Bristol, and if Plymouth was able to produce 
pieces so faultless as these, how could Cham¬ 
pion lay claim to having brought the manu¬ 
facture, as he states, from an imperfect to a 
perfect state ? He inclines to the belief that 
the old Plymouth mark was retained during 
the first years of the Bristol manufactory, 
when under the firm, till 1773, of Cook¬ 
worthy and Co., and that it was not till 
Champion had the manufactory alone that 
the blue cross was adopted. The other 
theory is that these vases, which were made 
at Bristol, were preserved as heirlooms in the 
Cookworthy family, to keep up the remem¬ 
brance of the discovery of hard porcelain, 
and that Cookworthy retained on them the 
original Plymouth mark in order to indicate 
the manufacture rather than the manu¬ 
factory. 

As Cookworthy adopted the Oriental style 
of decoration, so did Champion that of Dres¬ 
den and Sevres, and he fixed sometimes the 
Meissen mark to his pieces. 

His copies of Dresden figures were re¬ 
markable for their diminutive size. Being 
moulded on the Dresden models, the hard 
paste would shrink in the furnace and thereby 
reduce their proportions. 

The figures made and modelled at Bristol 
are remarkably graceful and spirited. The 
Seasons, Elements, and the Four Quarters of 
the Globe are among the most esteemed, and 
fine examples of some of these groups were 
exhibited last year in the rooms of the Bur¬ 
lington Club. There were also some of Mr. 
Fry’s unrivalled series of vases, of which it 
would be impossible to give an adequate idea 
by description. Some are painted with exotic 
buds, others in camaieu exquisitely pencilled; 
in short, the vases were the great speciality 
of the Bristol works, exhibiting the perfec¬ 
tion of the paste and the skill of the artists. 
On some are wreaths of flowers beautifully 
modelled in relief, an art in which the Bristol 
artists excelled, as also shown forth in the 
highly - prized plaques with bouquets of 
flowers, of the greatest delicacy and. beauty. 

But it is the tea-services oi Bristol porce¬ 
lain to which public attention has been lately 
turned, in consequence of the fabulous prices 
they have fetched. A teapot was sold for 
210/., a milk jug for 125/., and a cup and 
saucer for 7o7., all forming part of a set the 
joint gift of Champion and his wife to their 
friend Mr. Burke, which had all in quality of 
paste, excellence of workmanship, and beauty 
of decoration to render it a perfect specimen 
of the manufacture. 

Mr. Owen furnishes ns with some new 
marks of the Bristol porcelain, and his 
spirited and delicate delineations of Bristol 
tea-scrviccs, vases, figures, &c., with which 
the volume is profusely illustrated, do the 
highest credit to his pencil. He has given 
the fullest development to the history of 
hard-paste porcelain in England. 

F. Bury Palliser. 
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Gaihty Theatre .—“ The Battle or Lite.” 

There is a story that one of our great water- 
colour painters, who scarcely ever signed his works, 
answered quite simply, when he was asked why 
he kept back his signature, that they were “ signed 
all over.” It was a true answer, coming from 
Peter De Wint, and in the main it would have 
been a true one had it come from Charles Dickens. 
But the unwritten signature, which speaks in the 
work itself, may be of different kinds. Now one 
may recognise it by the presence in the work of 
the great qualities of the master, and now by the 
presence only of his mannerisms, and sometimes 
by the presence of small peculiar traits of thought 
or style which can hardly be called mannerisms, 
but which certainly are not to be confused with 
the great qualities. It is these slight peculiar 
traits which cause us to read Dickens’s signature 
upon The Battle of Life. 

For in truth The Battle of Life is worthy 
of a master’s play-hours: not of his serious 
work-time. It does not matter that the story is 
slight, hut it does matter that it is improbable, and 
that the act of self-renunciation, which is its chief 
point, does not command our sympathy as much 
a? it is supposed to do. And then again, the 
characters, with perhaps two exceptions, are not 
of the kind that remain upon the memory. 
The work adds little indeed to the great gallery of 
strongly-outlined portraits, the production of 
which will be one out'of many a just claim of 
Dickens’s to be remembered for all generations. 
So that on the whole it is clearly a hook or work 
which might have been spared—where indeed so 
little could be spared. And one wonders at certain 
moments how altogether to account for it. Does it 
add its jot of confirmation to the interesting 
theory that in the early middle-life of great ima¬ 
ginative men there comes a dozing-time during 
which the work done has neither the impulsive¬ 
ness of youth nor the richness of maturity? 
Or are we to associate it at all with those sighs 
after the stimulating life of London—the familiar 
sights and noise of the friendly streets—which 
escaped from Dickens very often in the compara¬ 
tive solitude of that self-imposed exile in the villa 
at Lausanne ? Anyhow the story was either the 
product of playtime, or the product of weariness. 

It is full of little touches—the “ signature ” we 
spoke of—which are characteristic of the author. 
This “ battle of life ” is fought out on the spot 
where long ago was fought a battle between two 
great armies. That is a coincidence he loves. 
And then there is his never-tiring reverence for 
anniversaries: there is the welcome little sermon, 
preached perhaps by implication, on geniality; 
the reading of the gospel of jollity; the country 
dance -, the feasting; the admission of the humble 
to the fellowship of the rich. And, as a last 
instance, there is the recourse in moments of 
perplexity to the comforting aid of some slight 
material thing. It occurs to one of the lawyers 
that a timely pinch of snuff' will enable him to 
bear up under the burden of astounding news; 
and the “ Will you oblige me with a pinch of 
snuffy Mr. Graggs ? ” recalls the “ Gravy; more 
gravy, Pip; ” of Great Expectations. 

Mr. Dickens the younger has done his best 
for his father's work. That best is as satis¬ 
factory as the circumstances of tl;e case per¬ 
mit; and the result is a piece which will 
probably have as long a run as Mr. Hollingshead, 
the manager of the theatre, cares to give it. He 
caters, it must be remembered to his credit, more 
for London audiences than for a continuous stream 
of country visitors, and attracts his public by 
frequent change of performance. And those of us 
who have never read the story may do much 
worse than see it acted at the Gaiety. Other works 
of Dickens make more interesting dramas, but this 
one, being small to begin with, can he brought 
upon the stage in its complete form; and that is, 
so far, an advantage. The first act is decidedly 
a weak one. It hardly rouses curiosity. . The 


second and third are much better, but the serious 
interest is never very strong; and as the book 
owes what vitality it has to Ben Britain 
and Clemency Newcombe, so does the play 
owe its vitality to the representatives of those 
characters—Mr. Toole and Miss Farren. But 
in the first and second acts even Mr. Toole is 
not highly amusing. Not, indeed, that he lets op¬ 
portunities slip, His placid self-satisfied accept¬ 
ance of his own superiority to his wife is good ; 
and his repartees, across the tea-table at which he 
is so thoroughly at rest, are delivered with ex¬ 
cellent effect. Miss Barren's performance of 
Clemency Newcombe is indisputably clever. With 
all her rapidity and significance of gesture,—much 
more French than English,—there is a quaintness 
about her, and a quite old-world sharpness more 
easily perceived than described. With cap and 
kerchief, and a cotton gown of India-shawl pat¬ 
tern,—with watchful interest in all the doings of 
the house,—with devoted attachment to the family 
and a humble opinion of herself,—Miss Farren’s 
Clemency has a certain pleasant reality about her, 
as of one who was indeed familiar with the Eng¬ 
lish kitchens, orchards, and poultry yards of the 
days of George II. The remaining characters are 
somewhat shadowy, and not very much is done 
by the actors to make them substantial. 

Frederick Wedmorb. 


Monday Popular Concerts. 

These concerts, which had been suspended during 
Christmas time, were resumed last Monday even¬ 
ing at St. James’s Hall, when a programme was 
provided which, though not containing any abso¬ 
lute novelties, introduced in the case of three out 
of the four instrumental works performed pieces 
which had been but seldom heard at these con¬ 
certs. Following the plan generally adopted, the 
performance commenced with a string quartett,— 
the one selected on this occasion being that by 
Schumann in A major, Op. 44, No. 3. It is a 
somewhat singular thing that only on one occa¬ 
sion should Schumann have tried his hand at the 
composition of the string quartett, the three works 
of this class which alone we possess from his pen 
having been all composed at about the same time 
in 1843; and it is the more surprising that he 
should not have been encouraged by his first 
attempt to further ventures in the same direction, 
seeing that the three quartette in question rank in¬ 
disputably among his most characteristic and suc¬ 
cessful works. On whatever class of composition 
he essayed, Schumann was sure to imprint the 
seal of his own individuality; and these works 
occupy a niche of their own in the quartett gal¬ 
lery. Cast in the Beethoven mould as regards 
form, they are yet perfectly original in idea and 
treatment, and may perhaps be said to bear a simi¬ 
lar relation to Beethoven's quartette to that which 
the “ Rhenish ” symphony bears to the 0 minor. 
Of the three the one in A major is the most 
dreamy and imaginative. The opening allegro is 
constructed on a theme full of, one might sav, 
almost passionate yearning, and of such delicate 
structure as to remind us of the remark of Von 
Lenz with reference to one of Beethoven’s quartett 
movements, that to do it justice “ the players 
ought to read in one another's eyes, rather than in 
their parts.” Such music as this must inevitably 
suffer from performance in such a large space as 
St. James's Hall; and the nearer the execution 
approaches the required delicacy, the greater will 
be the loss. The second movement, a set of free 
variations, which replaces the usual scherzo , is far 
less interesting than tlje rest of the work; but the 
following adagio molto is most exquisite, and full 
of the composer's own warmth and tenderness. 
The vigorous finale is on the whole the most re¬ 
markable portion of the work, noticeable alike for 
the rhythmical boldness of the constantly recurring 
principal subject and for the variety in unity by 
which the composer avoids the slightest feeling of 
monotony. The quartett was played to perfection 


by Messrs. Straus (one of the safest and most 
reliable players of classical music now before the 
public), L. Ries, Zerbini, and Piatti; and though, 
for reasons mentioned above, its effect was less 

than some of the more “orchestral” quartette_ 

such, for instance, as those of Mendelssohn—it was 
very warmly received. 

The pianist of the evening was Dr. Hans von 
Biilow, who reappeared here for the first time 
since his recent visit to the Continent. • He selected 
for his solo Beethoven’s Fifteen Variations and 
Fugue, Up. So. The work is so well known to 
pianists that it will suffice to remind them that 
the theme is the one so frequently used by Beet¬ 
hoven, first as one of a set of Six Contredanses, then 
in the finale to the Prometheus music, afterwards 
in these variations, and lastly in the finale to the 
Eroica symphony. An analysis of the various 
transformatious which the simple dance tune 
undergoes would be full of interest; it would, 
however, not only lead us too far, but require 
music type to make it fully intelligible. Mention 
may, however, be made of the close resemblance 
between t he fugue and the finale of thasvmphonv, 
especially in the introduction near the close of the 
original theme as an andante. It is so very rare 
to find Beethoven repeating himself, or using the 
samo ideas twice, that, where, as in this place, he 
has plainly done so designedly, it is but natural to 
infer that he attached especial value to the music. 
Whether Dr. Biilow had not recovered from the 
fatigue of his recent journey, we are unable to say; 
but he certainly did not seem to us “ in good form ” 
in this piece. We make this avowal the more 
candidly, because we have the highest possible 
admiration for his wonderful talents, and therefore 
have no fear of being ranked among his disparagers. 
But no man can always play alike ; and the more 
nervous and sensitive an artist's organisation, the 
more likely he is to be affected by the state of his 
head, or his stomach, or of our uncertain climate. 
Any disappointment, however, that we may have 
felt in the variations was mere than compensated 
by the Doctor’s superb performance, with Signor 
Piatti, of Beethoven's Sonata in 1), Op. 103, No. 3, 
which came next on the programme. This great 
work is very seldom heard in public—it had, 
indeed, been only once previously given at these 
concerts—chieflv, we think, because of its great 
difficulty. It belongs to what is known as 
Beethoven’s “ third style,” being one of the works 
written in the later years of his life, after he had 
become entirely deaf. It is only since the “ higher 
development ” of pianoforte playing by Liszt and 
his disciples, that these later works of Beethoven 
have become accessible to pianists; and even now 
(so great are the difficulties they present) it is but 
few who can render them full justice. The per¬ 
formance of the sonata on this occasion was a thing 
to be remembered by all who were present. The 
wonderful pathos of the slow movement, and the 
intricacies of the final fugue, were alike brought 
out with a point, clearness, and expression which 
were unsurpassable. By the way, it is not a little 
curious, remembering how eminently adapted the 
violoncello is, as Beethoven has himself frequently 
shown, for expressive cantabile passages, that in 
this one sonata alone of the five which he wrote 
for the two instruments, do we find anything like 
a developed slow movement. The concluding 
instrumental piece was Mendelssohn’s Trio in C 
minor, which was played on this occasion for the 
twenty-second time at these concerts, and is too 
well known to need a word of remark. The 
vocalist on Monday was our prince of baritones, 
Mr. Santley, of whom any praise would be wholly 
superfluous. 

Next Monday Dr. Biilow and Madame Norman- 
NSruda are announced to appear, and an interesting 
novelty of the concert will be a performance of 
a piano trio bv that excellent musician, the late 
Bernhard Molique. 

Ebenezer Prout. 
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THE PARTHENON SCULPTURES. 

Biiyswuter, Jan. 14, 1874. 

Mv previous letter sought to state the conflicting 
opinions which have been expressed by high 
authorities with regard to the interpretation of the 
frieze of the Parthenon; and I now propose to do the 
same for the sculptures of the pediments, referring, as 
before, for details to the recent works of Michaelis 
and Petersen. In this instance the variety of 
opinion is greater, because of the greater difficulty 
of either refuting or maintaining satisfactorily any 
one theory in the present mutilated condition of 
the marbles, and in the absence of the central key¬ 
giving groups. In the eastern or front pediment 
was represented, as we gather from Pausanias, 
the birth of Athene; and to assist in reconstruct¬ 
ing the original composition we have left us the 
following figures, beginning on the left:—The 
familiarly known Theseus, two seated females, 
Iris in the attitude of conveying tidings, a torso 
of Victory, and the group of three females com¬ 
monly known as the Fates, the whole scene being 
shut in on either extreme by Helios and Selene, 
the former rising out of the ocean, his steeds 
dashing the water from their manes, and the latter 
driving away over the horizon. Obviously the 
first step must be to discover the locality in which 
the sculptor assumed the birth of Athene to have 
taken place. But while there is no doubt of his 
having located the happy event in Olympos, and 
in presence of its startled dwellers, there arises a 
difference of opinion when we are asked to decide 
whether he restricted the entire scene to Olympos, 
with only such indication of its importance to 
mankind as was conveyed, for example, by the 
attitude of Iris, or whether, with a view of mark¬ 
ing the significance of the event to the world, 
and to Athens in particular, he introduced such 
legendary representatives of Attica as might be 
supposed to have been contemporaries of Athene 
in this sense. Face to face with the marbles is the 
Museum; the latter theory commends itself highly 
by reason of the indifference to the central event 
shown by the figures at the ends, which is most 
readily explained by their being not yet informed 
of the news which Iris brings to them on earth. 
On the other hand, we have in ransanias the de¬ 
scription of a composition by Pheidias on the base 
of the statue of Zeus at Olympia, in which is 
rendered the birth of another goddess, Aphrodite, 
in presence of the deities of Olympos, whose 
names and manner of grouping are given in detail. 
In this case, also, the scene is bounded on either 
hand by llelios and Seleue. But there is this 
difference between the two compositions, that 
while from the necessary conditions of the pedi¬ 
ment the figures in it increase in personal im¬ 
portance towards the centre, the conditions of 
design upon a base nearly on a level with the eve led 
Pheidias to group his figures so that they should in¬ 
crease in personal importance towards each extreme. 
If, then, the assemblage of Olympians at the birth of 
Aphrodite be accepted as a model for that at the 
birth of Athene, the order of their grouping must 
at least be inverted, not to say changed, in several 
other respects. Still this .would be gained by 
accepting the analogy, that there would be no 
place in the composition for terrestrial beings, and 
upon this turns the main question. At the same 
time it is not to be overlooked that though all the 
persons present at the birth of Aphrodite were 
divine, that event nevertheless took place on 
earth, or, as we should say, rather on the sea, so 
that the gods who were represented as looking on 
must have been conceived by the artist as doing 
so from the height of Olympos. Here is proof of 
such a double locality in one composition by 
Pheidias as is contended for in the eastern pedi¬ 
ment. .But there is also another circumstance in 
which it is possible to find an indication of this 
double locality of earth and heaven. We refer to 
the fact of both works being bounded by the sun 
on the one hand and the moon on the other; 
the former, in the case of the Parthenon sculptures 
at least, rising from the waves, the latter de¬ 


scending into them, while the space between 
readily suggests itself as the vault of heaven, which 
is traversed by these bodies. It does not, how¬ 
ever, follow from assuming a union of heaven and 
earth in the subject of the eastern pediment, that 
the earth was represented other than merely as a 
sphere of divine operations. Still less can we 
infer that a particular portion of earth, Attica, 
was represented on the occasion. As has been 
hinted, this inference would never have been made- 
but for the indifference towards the central event 
betrayed by the figures on the extremes of the 
composition. It is certainly not easy to account 
for indifference dn the part of any one of the 
Olympians on that day; but if it were impossible, 
it would perhaps stall be better to leave it a 
mystery than to assume the composition to have 
been rudely broken up into two parts, the one re¬ 
presenting the gods of Olympos amazed at the 
newly-born goddess, the other representing Attica 
as yet Unconscious of the birth of a deity to 
protect it. It is better to conceive Iris as start¬ 
ing to bear the tidings to the indefinite but prac¬ 
tically very comprehensible “all whom it may 
concern,” than to conceive her as just arriving in 
Attica with them, for this reason, that we cannot 
annihilate space and time as she did, and therefore 
could not look on the whole scene as other than 
reproducing two events separated from each other 
in time as well as place. Both the recent autho¬ 
rities agree in restricting the whole scene to 
Olympos, though they differ in a few of the 
details ; and since Petersen of the two has given 
the subject a more exhaustive examination, I will 
here state his result as regards the remaining 
figures. The well-known Theseus becomes 
I fionysos; next to him we have Demeter and Kore, 
then Iris; beyond her Victory, and in place of the 
three Fates we have Dione and Aphrodite reclin¬ 
ing in the lap of Peitlio. Perhaps in no instance 
ought the change of name to be more gratefully- 
received than that in which the most graceful of 
reclining figures becomes Aphrodite. 

With regard to the western pediment we learn 
from Pausanias that it represented the contest be¬ 
tween Athene and Poseidon for divine supremacy 
over Attica, and we have the drawings made of it 
bv Carrey before that fatal bombardment by the 
\ enetians made havoc of its charms. But what 
with the injury done even before then, and what 
with the looseness of the drawing, there remains 
considerable difficulty in discovering the artist's 
design, and consequently in determining the names 
of the existing figures. According to tradition, 
t he question was whether the brackish spring which 
Poseidon struck out with his trident on the 
olive-tree which Athene caused to grow was the 
greater gift. The decision was for Athene ; but 
by whom and under what circumstances it was 
given, is not clear. In one report Kekrops was 
the umpire, and for this it has been resolved to 
identify the figures on the side of the goddess 
towards the end as that hero and his family, not, 
however, to assert that they are there in the posi¬ 
tion of judges; the argument being that they re¬ 
present the common sense of the district to which 
appeal was made by the contending deities. The 
astonishment of the two -figures on the extreme 
left next to the reclining river-god, Kephissos, 
represents the astonishment of the natives of 
Athens when the Olive suddenly appeared on the 
Acropolis. A grave doubt raised by this theory 
is whether the family of Kekrops, however inti¬ 
mately connected with Athene, could properly 
balance the divinities who occupy the correspond¬ 
ing places on the right side of the pediment, and 
who are supposed to be present in support of 
Poseidon's claim. Assuming that they could not, 
we must find divine beings for whom the appear¬ 
ance of these figures would not be unsuitable, and 
in doing so it should be borne in mind that there 
is another report, according to which the contest 
was decided by the twelve gods. Michaelis sug¬ 
gests Asklepios and Hygieia for Kekrops and his 
daughter, Demeter, Kore, and the boy Jacchos for 


the next group. But then it is impossible to con¬ 
ceive Hygieia clinging to her father in fear and 
amazement, as is here the case, and perhaps the 
strongly human feeling in the attitude of this 
group ought alone to reconcile us to adopt the 
names of .Kekrops and his daughter for it. The 
next group, as a matter of course, would \>e the 
other members of his family. The centre was 
occupied by Athene and Poseidon, the former 
striding to the left towards a chariot which was 
being reined in by Victory, the god also striding 
towards his chariot on theright, but looking back. 
Recent authorities assume the contest to be over, 
and the contending parties to be preparing to leave 
the scene. But this would imply a breaking up 
of the other groups also, for which there is no in¬ 
dication. And yet the two principal deities are 
certainly in the act of departing from the scene 
before us. We must, therefore, find a point of 
time in the dispute at which Athene and Poseidon 
can be regarded ns hastening away from an assem¬ 
bly before which the matter of dispute was laid, 
and with which its decision was to rest. Suppose 
then the entire scene to be in Olympos, and the 
moment seized by the artist that in which the 
rival deities started to perform the miracles on 
the strength of which they rested their final claim. 
How the difficulty of explaining the various 
figures, among whom females prevail, as Olympians, 
could be overcome, we cannot well see. But 
perhaps it would not be greater than that which 
all the other theories have encountered. 

A. S. Mi-kray. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

I)r. Frikht.axdek, keeper of the Berlin collec¬ 
tion of coins, has published in the Arclwologitch* 
Zeitunij (Neue Folge, Bd. VI.) a short but inter¬ 
esting notice of General Fox’s collection of Greek 
coins, lately acquired by him for the Berlin 
Museum. He states that by the purchase of this 
splendid series the Berlin collection begins to rival 
those of London and Paris, and leaves all other? 
behind. How far his prediction that the English 
and l-'rench collections will never be surpassed is 
likely to be verified depends upon public spirit,— 
a quality in which the French Assembly has not 
shown itself wanting, by its recent purchase for a 
large sum of M. de Saulcy’s great collection of 
Gaulish coins. 

Dr. Friedliinder speaks of the extent—11,500 
coins, 300 in gold and more than 4.000 in silver— 
select character, and good condition of the Fox 
collection, the work of nearly fifty years'judicious 
and liberal purchasing, with the aid of the best 
numismatists of the time. He -specifies some of 
the rarest and most curious co ins, to a few of 
which we may call fresh attention. 

The silver coin of Metapontum inscribe ! A.YE- 
AOIO A K*I AON is in the very first rank of 
coins with agonistic types. Epigraphically that 
of Gortys in Crete with the inscription roPTYNOS 
TO 1IAIMA, unique (at least in a legible state)—is 
no less important. Dr. Friedliinder decides on good 
grounds against theold reading 2 AIM A for m)/i(i,bnt 
hesitates between n and <J> for its contested initial 
letter. Among coins of the finest art he rightly 
singles out the silver piece of C'lazomenae, by 
Theodotos, the one signed coin of Asiatic Greece; 
observing that he had quite recently seen the 
only other two examples of this splendid work, 
Wigan's in the British Museum, and the Due de 
Luynes’ in the Bihlioth&que Xationale, and that 
the Fox specimen, which comes from that choicest 
of cabinets, M. Duprd's, is the finest. Among the 
regal coins Dr. Friedliinder accepts as true the great 
gold pieces of the kings of Syria, and certainly one 
of the four in the Fox collection seems beyond all 
suspicion. Among the Greek imperial examples he 
equally accepts the famous and rnuch-disputed coin 
of Apamea in Phrygia, with the type of the ark 
with Noah and his wife and the inscription 
NQB. 
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It is satisfactory to leam that from 300 to 400 
of the finest of these coins will shortly be ex¬ 
hibited. 

Concerning the objects excavated by Dr. 
Schliemann, Mr. Murray of the British Museum 
writes to us:— 

“ As to the owl-headed figures -which Dr. Schliemann 
identifies as Glttukojjis Athene and relies on to provo 
his site, it apparently defies everyone else to find any¬ 
thing in them hut excessively rude attempts to pro¬ 
duce a human figure. Most of them are in clay, and 
the proeess of making them seems to have been to 
firm the wet clay into a liall for the head, then to 
take one tide of the ball between the finger and 
thumb and press it flat so as to form the nose; and 
with this feature strongly expressed like n beak, and 
two circles drawn for the eyes, tho head was complete, 
and not unlike that of a bird, though intended for 
human. Such figures in clay and even in marble are 
not re rely found in the Greek islands, and though 
usually assigned to very primitive times may equally 
well be rude work of a late period.” 

Mr. Frith, R.A., lias received the diploma of 
the Royal Swedish Academy of Fine Arts. The 
Academies of Vienna and Antwerp have before 
bestowed upon him the same honour. “ Such a 
recognition,” says the Times, “of the claims of 
English art at the hands of foreigners is most 
unusual.” It has, perhaps, been unusual, hut 
English art is becoming more and more known 
and appreciated on the Continent every day. 

The unveiling of the Ilolbom Viaduct statue to 
the late Prince Consort took place on January 10. 
It represents the Prince on horseback in the dress 
of a Field-Marshal, and in the act of returning a 
salute. The pedestal on which it stands is of 
polished granite, composed of stones weighing from 
two to ten tons each. On the sides of the pedestal 
are two bas-reliefs representing the Prince laying 
the first stone of the Royal Exchange, and Britannia 
distributing awards to the successful competitors 
at the Exhibition of 1851. Mr. Charles Bacon of 
Sloane Street is the sculptor of this ambitious 
work. It has been cast in bronze hv Messrs. 
Young and Co. of Pimlico, and the granite work 
has been executed by Mr. D. D. Fenning. The 
statue is a gift to the Corporation of the City of 
London from a gentleman who does not desire 
that his name should he known. 

We learn from the Times that the new Law 
Courts at Winchester are now “virtually com¬ 
pleted,” as well as the old Gothic hall of Winchester 
Castle, which has been restored according to a 
design furnished by Mr. Thomas Henry Wyatt, 
who is also the architect of the new Law Courts. 
The Public Works Committee contemplate filling 
the windows of the old hall with painted glass, ana 
at a meeting at which Lord Eversley presided they 
asked the assistance of the magistrates of the 
county in this undertaking, it not being “ a kind 
of work which they would be justified in throwing 
upon the county rates.” The windows are esti¬ 
mated to cost 100 guineas each, and one is already 
promised by the Earl of Carnarvon and Sir William 
lleathcote. It is proposed that they should illus¬ 
trate the history of Hampshire from the earliest 
times, by displaying the names, arms, and deeds of 
its most noteworthy men, thus forming so many 
“ pages of county history that all well-informed 
persons would he able to understand easily.” The 
question of the windows was not decided at the 
meeting, hut Lord Henry Scott said he hoped with 
the permission of the Court to bring it forward 
again next sessions. 

Is the Times of January 7, there appeared a de¬ 
tailed and laudatory account of a School of Art 
Needlework, founded in 1872, and now flourishing 
at 31 Sloane Street, under the presidency of the 
Princess Christian:— 

“The purpose of the school,” we are told, “is two¬ 
fold : to revive a beautiful and useful art which has 
long been practically lost to us, and to provide what 
may be termed private employment for gentlewomen 
in reduced circumstances.” 


A praiseworthy aim the latter, it must be ac¬ 
knowledged ; and many persons will no doubt 
he glad to find that in these days, when so many 
women are asserting their claims to severe intel¬ 
lectual labour, there should still he a few content 
to practise the time-honoured and “ essentially 
feminine” art of needlework. Still, in spite of 
an attempted revival by High-Church ladies— 
who like to arrange their work, as well as their 
faith, according to medimval patterns—it seems 
tolerably clear that the age for doing elaborate 
work with the needle has passed away. In olden 
times, when the baron’s lady sat in her hall, 
surrounded by her maidens, working endless pieces 
of tapestry, her worsteds, no doubt, formed bright 
threads in her somewhat colourless existence; but 
amidst the stir and excitement of modem life few 
persons, we imagine, except perhaps those “ gentle¬ 
women in reduced circumstances ” who allow their 
gentility to preclude them from more healthful 
employment, find needle-embroidery a profitable 
occupation. “ The needle,” as Jean Paul says, 
“ has worn out more hearts than it has fingers; ” 
but, besides this evil, it is a question whether, in 
most cases, the work that it accomplishes is not 
better done by machinery. In “wool-work,” as 
tapestry- is now called, the woven pattern is almost 
invariably more artistic than the one worked by 
hand. 

A somewhat important question in matters of 
art has recently been adjudicated in France. 

In the year 1837 a painting by Eugene Delacroix, 
representing St. Sebastian, was bought for a small 
sum by the Administration of that time, and pre¬ 
sented to the Commune of Nantua for its church. 
Some time after, when Delacroix's powers as an 
artist were beginning to he recognised, a merchant 
saw the picture in the church, and offered to buy 
it for 25,000 francs; the church authorities at 
once struck the bargain, and the picture was sold 
by them to the merchant, M. Brame, who sold it 
again for 30,000 francs to some one, who sold it 
for 35,000 francs, the value of the work (it is 
one of Delacroix's chefs-d'oeuvre) increasing at every 
sale with the reputation of the artist.. But now 
the question has arisen as to whether the church 
authorities had any right to sell a work which did 
not belong to them, but to the Commune. The 
Municipal Council of Nantua declared that they 
had not, and accordingly brought an action 
against M. Brame for the recovery of the picture. 
M. Brame, upon whom the sins of the church seem 
to be visited, gained the day in the first instance, 
but the Court of Appeal at Lyons, before which 
the matter was finally brought, has reversed the 
former judgment, and has decided that works of 
art given by the Government to buildings are 
public property and cannot consequently be 
alienated. 

A portrait of M. Botta, the learned French 
Consul who made the earliest of the discoveries at 
Nineveh, has been placed in the Assyrian room of 
the Louvre. The portrait is the work of M. de 
Champmartin, who has presented it to the nation. 

The spirit of iconoclasm has been strongly 
excited during the past week by the enquiry held 
by the Bishop of Exeter as to the legality of 
erecting a sculptured reredos in an English Pro¬ 
testant church. The reredos that provoked this 
especial outbreak was designed by Sir Gilbert 
Scott in that anomalous style known as “ modem 
decorative,” or sometimes as “ Scott’s decorative.” 
It is profusely ornamented with gilt, marble, and 
precious stones, and represents in bas-relief the 
three subjects of the Transfiguration, the Ascen¬ 
sion, and the Day of Pentecost. Whether the 
images of these sculptures come within the class 
forbidden in the English Church is the sub¬ 
ject of the ecclesiastical dispute; hut besides 
awakening the wrath of Chnrcnmenj the offending 
reredos has likewise been the subject of much 
recriminative discussion among artistic autho¬ 
rities, some of whom warmly defend Sir Gilbert 
Scott’s inventions, whilst others characterise his 


style as “ bastard Gothic.” Altogether the resto¬ 
ration of Exeter Cathedral seems to have given 
rise to so much bitter feeling that perhaps it 
would have been wiser to have let the old 
structure fall into peaceful and picturesque decay, 
or, at all events, to have attempted no more than 
its simple preservation. 

Josef Anton Koch, “ old Koch ” as the Germans 
familiarly call him, is the subject of an in¬ 
teresting article by Carl von Liitzow in the 
Zeitschrift fur bilclende Ku.nst. Liitzow deals 
chiefly with Koch’s Jugendzeit, describing the 
early life and some of the early works of the 
master before he went to Italy in 1705. At this 
time, when he was twenty-seven years of age, he 
is described by Kestner as “ a sturdy young fellow 
from the Tyrolese mountains,” who was so excited 
by the world of art which Italy revealed to him 
that he could not contain himself in the galleries, 
and gave “ such extravagant leaps of joy” that the 
custodians with justifiable precaution turned him 
out and would not admit him again until he had 
ledged himself to more moderate expressions of 
flight. An excellent portrait of the genial old 
master engraved on steel by E. Forberg, from a 
drawing by Wittnier, and a small engraving from 
an earlv pencil drawing of Koch's, representing 
himself between Art and Fashion—the latter an 
absurd made-up figure who holds the artist by a 
long chain fastened round his ankle, while he 
looks sorrowfully towards the classical beauty of 
Art—illustrate the articl*. 

The other articles in the number are of less im¬ 
portance. The translation of Iwan LermoliefTs 
Galleries of Home is continued. The Vienna 
Exhibition, of which every one is tired, still 
claims considerable space in its now retrospective 
review by Jacob Falke, and under the heading of 
“ Art-literature,” there are notices of several works 
on architecture. 

I'Eau-fortc en 1874 is the title of a col¬ 
lection of thirty etchings by thirty ditferent 
artists of the Modem French School, edited by M. 
A. Oadart. The etchings have no connection of 
subject, each artist baking followed his own 
particular bent. We have river scenes, forest 
scenes, street scenes, war scenes, domestic 
and sentimental scenes in charming variety. For 
instance, Jules Hereau contributes a clever study 
of a snowy season in a town called “ La Station 
des Omnibus.” “ Death ” sits to A. Legros in 
the branches of a pear-tree, illustrating the legend 
of “ Le Bonhomme Misere.” Several artists repre¬ 
sent passages in the late war. Lanyon draws an 
“ Old Lion,” and Edmond Morin “ A Shower on 
the Boulevards.” In the introduction to the 
volume M. Ch. Buvtz gives a slight sketch of the 
history of etching and of its renaissance and 
development in France within the last half- 
century. It is an art we are willing to admit well 
suited to the French genius, but it is not “ tout 
fran^ais, par l'esprit, la spontaneity et la couleur,” 
as a Etc rich critic declares. There are several 
admirable German etchers, and there have been 
few more skilful etchers in any country than 
George Cruikshank. 

Professor Conze, of Vienna, has this year 
chosen as the subject of his Uebungsblutter, pre¬ 
sently to appear, a class of painted vases hearing 
the signature of Euphronios, who stands in the 
theory put forward by Brunn ( Probleme in der 
Geschichle der Vasennialerei ) as suspected of being, 
not a fresh original painter, hut a late imitator 
of a style that had ceased to exist. It is un¬ 
derstood that Brunn’s theory will he put to a 
severe test, and perhaps most people will he glad 
if Euphronios in particular is vindicated. The 
British Museum possesses one specimen of his 
skill which will be engraved in the forthcoming 
work. 


Mr. Tom Tayxor has read a new piece to the 
company of the Olympic Theatre. We hear that 
the scene of it is l&ia chiefly in Kensington to- 
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■wards the end of the seventeenth century, and 
that a well-known historical incident suggested 
the play. The three principal parts, which are 
accounted' unusually 9trong, will be represented by 
Mr. Henry Neville, Miss Ada Cavendish, and Miss 
Emily Fowler. But, as the School for Intrigue 
continues to be deservedly successful, several 
weeks will probably pass before the production of 
Mr. Taylor's work. 

The Battle of Life at the Gaiety is criticised 
elsewhere. Here we may add a note recording the 
present week’s production at that theatre—Mr. 
Byron's extravaganza of Guy Fawkes , supported 
by Mr. Toole, Miss Loseby, Miss Farren, and 
others—and we may draw attention to the extra¬ 
ordinary strength of the cast at the performance 
of John Bull announced for this afternoon, when 
Messrs. Phelps, Yezin, Toole, and Montague will 
appear on the 9tage together. 

Le Beveilhn and Une Corneille qui Abat des 
Xoi.r have been played at the Holborn Theatre 
during the week. 

Ox Wednesday there was revived at the Theatre 
Fran^ais Octave Feuillet’s well-known two-act 
comedy, I'eril en la Demeure ; the principal parts 
being played by Madame Arnould-Plessy, Madlle. 
Sarah Bernhardt, Messieurs Febvre and Pierre 
Berton. 

Jean de Thommeray has been already withdrawn 
from regular performance at the Franfais, — a 
theatre, it should be remembered, which can never 
endure the semi-success which is enough to enable 
a play to run for twentv, thirty, or even forty nights 
in London. At the Branyais, a piece must either 
fail or succeed: the decision of the first-night 
audience is not itself final, but the audiences of 
the first week generally decide the question. A 
success, however, may Ire one of two kinds, 
popular or literary. Certain works not greatly 
esteemed bv the literary world, such as Les 
Curriers of M. Eugene Manuel, for instance, 
have held the stage for several months. No doubt 
Jean de Thommeray will continue to be occasion¬ 
ally performed. 

By the death of Beauvallet, the French stage 
sustained a loss which it had good reason to 
expect, for the tragedian was full of years: all 
his old promise had long ago become performance, 
and there was nothing further which he seemed 
likely to give us. But two other losses must bo dif¬ 
ferently spoken of, for Berton and Mdlle. Desclde 
were in the prime of their powers when .they 
were struck down. Mdlle. Desclde’s malady—along 
and painful one—leaves, it is said, but faint hone 
of her ever returning to the stage. Berton’s ill¬ 
ness, both physical and mental, confines him to 
his bed in a lunatic asylum, where his life is at the 
present moment despaired of. The Figaro pub¬ 
lishes respecting him an anecdote which appears 
to us almost too painful for the columns of a 
public print; but Paris likes to know everything 
of its favourites, and the Figaro generally satis¬ 
fies it. M. Berton will be remembered by many 
of our readers as having played the chief character 
in Sardou's ltabagas, at the St. James’s Theatre, 
a year or two ago. He never joined the company 
of the Theatre Franyais, though it is believed 
that he was asked to do so. His son, Pierre 
Berton, the author of Didier, and of the better 
known Les Jurons de Cadillac, is now a member 
of that company. Berton’s reason for remaining 
outside of it may have been that he felt himseif 
best fitted for serious comedy and drame. So it 
is that at Paris he was seen chiefly at the 
Vaudeville and the Oddon. For some veare he 
whs at St. Petersburg, where there is a French 
theatre probably second only to the Theatre Fran- 
fais itself. 


The Saturday concerts at the Crystal Palace 
are resumed this afternoon, when Madame Patey 
and Mr. Sims Beeves are announced to appear. 
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The symphony will be Schubert’s great “ No. 9 ” 
in C j and an interesting novelty will be the 
production of the late H. H. Pierson’s overture 
to At You Like It, 

There seems at length to be a reasonable pro¬ 
bability of the production of Wagner’s Lohengrin 
in the coming spring. Mr. Carl Rosa promises it 
with his English opera company, and we learn on 
good authority that the music is already being 
studied by the chorus singers. It is also said 
that Madame Nillson is studying the part of Elsa. 
If this latter statement be correct, it would seem 
to point to a performance of the work by Mr. 
Mapleson’s company. 

Dr. Franz IIuffer’s new book, entitled The 
Music of the Future, has just been published by 
Messrs. Chapman and Hall. We hope shortly to 
notice it in our columns. 

The Musi kali riches Wochenblatt states that it is 
intended to apply the larger part of the money 
bequeathed by the late Duke of Brunswick to the 
city of Geneva to the erection of a new theatre, 
which is to cost 1,600,000 francs. 

The young pianist Friiulein Emma Brandes, 
whom some of our readers will remember to have 
heard in London two seasons ago, is about to be 
married to Professor Engelmann of Utrecht, and 
will, it is said, retire from the profession. 

Fraxz Liszt, who now so seldom appeal's in 
public as a pianist, was announced to perform at 
a concert for a benevolent object last Sunday at 
Vienna. The pieces selected were his own ar¬ 
rangement of Schubert's Fantasia, Op. 15, for 
piano and orchestra, and his Hungarian Rhap¬ 
sody. 

The Pall Mall Gazette states that M. Ilalanzier 
is completing his arrangements for the re-opening 
of the Opera at the Salle Yentadour. The first 
performance is announced for Monday next, when 
Don Giovanni will be given. Owing to the de¬ 
struction of the scenery and dresses in the recent 
fire, the repertoire will for the time be somewhat 
limited ; but it will be possible still to mount the 
following operas :— Masaniello, ltobert le Diable, 
Les Huguenots, H Troratore, Hamlet, and La 
Farorita, and three ballets. The Assembly has 
voted by 503 to 42 a sum of 609,268 fr. to enable 
the director to open the house, and a se;ond sum 
of 300,000 fr. for the cost of scenery, stage 
accessories, Rnd new instruments for the orchestra. 

Considerable inter* st will attach to the per¬ 
formance of Dr. Crotch's Oratorio Palestine by the 
Sacred Harmonic Society, on Friday, the 23rd 
inst., as the work, which was originally produced 
and received with great favour in 1812, has not 
been heard in London for nearly fifty years. The 
words were selected by I)r. Crotch himself from 
a Prize Poem by Beginald llcber. 

It is reported that an original score of Mozart's 
greatest opera, Don Giovanni, has been discovered 
among the archives of the opera-house at Prague, 
that it is written in Mozart’s own hand, and fills 
four volumes, and that the manuscript has been 
bought by the Vienna Museum for 3,000 florins. 
The report, however, needs confirmation; for, on 
the authority of Kdchel, Mozart's autograph is in 
the possession of Madame Viardot-Garcia. Pos¬ 
sibly the copy referred to may really be in the 
handwriting of Mozart’s amanuensis, Siissmayer, 
which is known to have borne a remarkably close 
resemblance to that of the master himself. 

Cases of passionate friendship between sove¬ 
reigns and musicians have existed at all times and 
in all countries. The following story of the C’halif 
Yezid II., the son of Abd el Melik, was translated 
from Arabic by the late Caussin de Perceval, and 
h;»s just been published by M. DefrtSmery in the 
Journal Asiatique :— 

“Yezid said to Mabed : ‘I shall tell you openly 
what I think of you. If I am wrong, tell me so; I 
give you full liberty. I find iu your music a grave 
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and solid style, which Ibn Suraj does not possess. 
But the songs of Ibn Suraj seem to me softer and 
lighter.’ 

‘ Mahed replied: ‘Priuce of believers, that is ex¬ 
actly the opinion which Ibn SurSj and I myself 
entertain or our compositions. But is my music 
therefore inferior ? ’ 

“The Clrnlif replied : ‘It is not for me to decide 
on your merit; all I say is, that I prefer the music 
which gives me more pleasure, more entrain.' 

“ Mabed said: ‘ Ibn Suraj cultivates a high and 
graceful style, my own stylo is massive and grand, 
turn to the west, he to the east, and we shall never 
meet.' 

“' But,’ said the Chalif, 1 could you not produce 
something liko Ibn Suraj ? ' 

“ ‘ I will,’ replied Mabid ; and he at once proceeded 
to compose and sing a quick jovial song. 

“‘Bravo, bravo 1’ cried the Chalif; ‘sing again.’ 
Mahed sang again. The Chalif asked for the song a 
third time. When Mabed sang, he called in all the 
ladies of the harem, ami began to dance round the 
room, followed by the ladies, till he fell down, and all 
the ladies fell over him. When the keepers of the 
harem came to carry off the ladies, the Chalif was 
left fainting." 

Intelligence has just reached the Fall Mall 
Gazette of the death of Jan de Graan, a young 
Dutch violinist, a pupil of Joachim, and known 
from his earliest days at Amsterdam as one of the 
most promising artistes in Europe. On his debut 
in London at the Musical Union, in 1870, he at 
once created a favourable impression, evincing a 
rare degree of musical intelligence and considera¬ 
ble executive power. During his visit to London 
he was the guest of Professor Ella, the director of 
the Musical Union, and won the esteem of many 
of our local professors and amateurs. After a 
lingering illness in Italy he died last week, at the 
Hague, of consumption, at the age of twenty-one. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

The first portion of Mr. J. Orchard (Ilalliwell) 
Phillipps's new Life of Shakspere has gone to 
press. This book will contain the documents 
which throw so much fresh light on Shakspere’s 
connection with the theatres in which he was 
before supposed to have been a shareholder, when 
in fact he was not. We hear that the MSS. are 
from the collection of the late Sir Thomas Phillipps, 
of Middlehill, xvho so religiously excluded his son- 
in-law Mr. Halliwell (as well as all Roman Catho¬ 
lics) from access to his collection of MSS. But 
if the mountain will not come to Mahomet, Ma¬ 
homet can go to the mountain; and so, if our 
information is correct, the process has been in 
this case reversed: the Shakspere documents, 
or at auy rate faithful transcripts of them, have 
found their way from the inaccessible mountain 
of Middlehill to the prophet of Brompton,—the 
man who, by his lifelong devotion to the details 
of Shakspere’s life and works, has more right to 
memorials of them than auy other man in the 
world. By him they will be given to the public, 
for the clearing up of important facts relating to 
our great poet's life. 

■ The Pall Mall Gazette states that Herr 
Schleich, the German landscape painter, has just 
died at Munich of cholera. 

Hans Makart's Catarina Comoro, a picture 
which attracted considerable attention at the late 
Vienna Exhibition, will shortly be on view in 
England. 

TnE Atheneeum states that Dr. Lonsdale, the 
author ot the Cumberland JPorthies, is preparing 
a Life ot John Dalton, the chemist, anu founder 
of the Atomic Theorv, w ho was a native of Cum¬ 
berland. From members of the Society of Friends 
Dr. Lonsdale has got many vnlunble’letters, and 
he has, for several years back, tried to gather what 
he could of Dalton’s early history from those who 
knew him very intimately. 
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The Editor cannot undertake to return, or to 
correspond with the writers of, rejected manu¬ 
script. 

LITERATURE. 

Life of the Right Honourable Spencer Perceval. 
Including his Correspondence with numerous 
Distinguished Persons. By his Grandson, 
Spencer Walpole. In Two Vols. (London: 
Hurst & Blackett.) 

Rightly to appreciate a biography of this 
description we must be intimately acquainted 
with that long and wearisome labyrinth of 
ministerial intrigues which makes the end 
of George the Third’s reign so much re¬ 
semble the beginning. A brief sketch of the 
state of parties at the date of Mr. Pitt’s 
death may help our readers, perhaps, to 
gauge the justice of our criticisms on Mr. 
Walpole’s book, but we can hardly hope to 
make them interesting to any but that class 
of political students to whom no kind of 
literature ought to be unwelcome which 
throws light upon the mysteries of party. 

When Mr. Pitt retired from the King’s 
service in March, 1801, it was not supposed 
that Mr. Addington, who succeeded him, 
would ever develop into a rival. But a 
little brief authority had its usual effect upon 
a person of common-place abilities. In a 
very little time he began to assert bis inde¬ 
pendence. His personal popularity aided in 
the work of self-deception. And the result 
was a growing breach between himself and 
his former leader, which was greatly widened 
by the injudicious sallies of Pitt’s young pro¬ 
tege, Mr. Canning. The seeds were sown 
at this time of a lasting enmity between 
Canning and the new Prime Minister, 
afterwards better known as Lord Sidmouth, 
of which it is hardly too much to say that 
it is the key to more than half the political 
complications of the next twenty years. At 
length when ten years afterwards it became 
absolutely necessary that Pitt should return 
to office, Addington retired in dudgeon, and 
refused to join the new Administration, under 
the impression that between Pitt and Can¬ 
ning, and one or two others, he had been a 
very ill-used man. The bulk of the Tory 
party resumed their allegiance to Mr. Pitt, 
though they still continued to cherish a 
lurking regard for Mr. Addington, who was 
not quite so far above themselves or their 
own prejudices as the superb son of Chat¬ 
ham. But a small section of them continued 
to regard him as their leader, and only sup¬ 
ported the Ministry as far as he permitted 
them to do so. Thus at Mr. Pitt’s death 
two years afterwards, the Tory party stood 
as follows. First there was the section 
which bad never ceased to look up to Mr. 
Pitt as the real bead of the party, and had 
only tolerated Addington as a necessary 
stop-gap. Secondly came those who, though 
thoroughly loyal to the great Minister, and 
aware of his intellectual superiority, 
preferred nevertheless the domestic policy 
of Addington, as much as they pre¬ 
ferred the man. Thirdly came the small 
band of downright Addingtonians, who 


looked upon their chief as a statesman 
of the first rank. After Mr. Pitt’s death the 
two last named sections again became one 
party, greatly outnumbering the small rem¬ 
nant—the remnant who had not bowed the 
knee to bigotry, and were called “ the friends 
of Mr. Pitt.” Of a party thus constituted 
the natural leader was evidently no other 
than Lord Sidmouth. But he lost credit 
with his followers by joining the Whig 
Ministry of 1806, though ho did it at the 
King’s desire. And his positive determina¬ 
tion not to Sit in the same Cabinet with 
Canning alienated some of those Tories who 
were not prepared to sacrifice the public 
welfare to personal antipathies, however 
much they privately endorsed them. As 
Sidmouth was impossible, and as the bulk 
of the party would only have followed Mr. 
Canning with extreme reluctance, a neutral 
Minister was pitched upon in the first in¬ 
stance ; aud the Treasury was committed to 
the Duke of Portland, the head of one of 
those families who felt that all they owed to 
the English Revolution was now imperilled 
by the French. This being settled, the next 
question that arose was, who should lead the 
House of Commons. Two men only had any 
pretensions to the post. One was Mr. Can¬ 
ning, the other was the subject of these 
volumes, the Right Hon. Spencer Perceval. 

Mr. Perceval, the second son of Lord Egre- 
mont, was born in 1762, educated at Eton 
and Cambridge, married early a Miss 
Maryon Wilson, of Charlton, in Kent, be¬ 
came the father of a large family, and settled 
down for some years as a hard-working 
Chancery barrister. He obtained a seat 
in Parliament, through the interest of his 
mother’s family, in 1796, where he speedily 
distinguished himself as a debater of peculiar 
talent, and, in 1801, Addington was thought 
to have been extremely lucky in securing 
him as solicitor-general. He soon after¬ 
wards became attorney-general, and served 
under Mr. Pitt in his second administration. 
He belonged to that middle-class of Tories 
whom we have already described, whose- 
reason made them follow one statesman 
though their sympathies lay rather with 
another; and who, after the death of the 
former, preferred the entourage of Mr. Ad¬ 
dington to the more brilliant entourage of 
Mr. Pitt. In point of abilities there could, 
of course, be no question between Mr. 
Canning and Mr. Perceval. In Parlia¬ 
mentary rank Canning was greatly the su¬ 
perior. But he and his were regarded with 
jealousy and suspicion by the majority of the 
country gentlemen, who did not relish his 
pleasantries, and who, now that Mr. Pitt 
was removed, saw no reason for condon¬ 
ing them. The King was of the same 
opinion, and Mr. Perceval became chancellor 
of the exchequer and leader of the House of 
Commons, while the services of Mr. Canning 
were secured by the bribe of the Foreign 
Office. It is at this point that the really 
onerous part of Mr. Walpole’s task com¬ 
mences. With a view to subsequent transac¬ 
tions in which his grandfather was involved, 
Mr. Walpole may have thought it necessaiy 
to paint the share which Canning took in 
previous ones, though Mr. Perceval was but 
distantly connected with them. The vindi¬ 
cation of Perceval from many of the charges 
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under which his political reputation has long 
been staggering, depends to some extent on 
shaking the credibility of Canning. In fact 
the fame of the one has to be established at 
the expense of the other. And we cannot, 
therefore, blame Mr. Walpole for introducing 
at considerable length the episode of Can. 
ning and Lord Castlereagh, since if all can 
be proved which has been laid to the charge 
of Mr. Canning in this memorable transac¬ 
tion, his appearance in the witness-box on 
any subsequent occasion need alarm no one. 
But Perceval himself took personally but a very 
small share in the discussions which followed 
the discovery of what is called Canning’s in¬ 
trigue ; and in the mysterious miscarriage of 
the arrangements with which it was con¬ 
nected none whatever. We shall content 
ourselves, therefore, with observing that we 
have found nothing in these volumes to shako 
our belief in that version of the story which 
is, on the whole, favourable to Canning. It 
was observed at the time that both Canning 
and Castlereagh were Irishmen. Hanent 
vestigia ruris, said Lord Wellesley. By which 
it was meant that nobody but Irishmen would 
have thoughtit necessary to burn powder over 
the business. Neither, therefore, shall we. 
Castlereagh had a right to feel aggrieved ; 
but Canning was not the real offender. 
Canning had a right to feel aggrieved ; but 
he could not challenge the real culprit, for 
the best of all reasons that to this day he is 
unknown. The fault lay between the poor 
old Duke of Portland and Lord Camden, and 
there it seems destined to remain. For tlie 
benefit of thoso who wish to enquire any 
further, wc will merely add that the best 
account of the whole matter is to be found in 
the Annual Register for 1809, which may be 
compared with another very good one in 
Lord Colchester’s Diary, vol. ii. p. 220. 

Onr readers must always bear in mind 
that Mr. Walpole’s Life of Perceval is less 
a biography than an apologia, and that it, 
therefore, of necessity dwells mainly on those 
public incidents on which the waves of con¬ 
troversy stillcontinue to beat like the breakers 
on a distant shore. The main object of the 
volume seems to be to clear the memory of 
the statesman from the aspersions cast upon 
it by Napier, Lord Wellesley, and others who 
make him answerable for all that want of 
energy in the conduct of the Peninsular 
War, of which in its earlier stages Welling¬ 
ton so bitterly complained. Canning laid 
the blame on Lord Castlereagh, and when 
afterwards by Canning’s importunity Lord 
Wellesley was installed at the Foreign Office, 
he laid the blame on Mr. Perceval. Can¬ 
ning and Wellesley were the two firebrands 
who gave the Cabinet no peace. And as 
they were personal friends they have gene¬ 
rally been looked upon as one in their criticism 
of Ministerial policy. Mr. Walpole would 
naturally feel that in damaging the credit of 
Canning he was damaging the credit of 
Wellesley; and that if the one was proved 
wrong about Castlereagh the public would 
more readily believe that the other might be 
wrong about Perceval. This, perhaps, is a 
sufficient explanat ion of the otherwise dispro¬ 
portionate tenacity with which Mr. Walpole 
dogs the steps of Mr. Canning, for the 
purpose of convicting him of bad faith and 
double dealing. Except on this hypothesis 
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we hardly see the advantage of devoting so 
much space to these now antiquated scan¬ 
dals. Were it proved to demonstration that 
Canning was the greatest rogue unhung, 
that would not prove that Wellington had a 
siege train at Badajos, or that the transports 
on which his safety depended were not 
ordered home from the Tagus. Mr. Walpole, 
of course, has a great deal more to say in 
defence of Mr. Perceval’s policy than simply 
that Canning was a knave. But he dwells 
too much upon the point, and too little on 
broader considerations which are far more 
relevant to the issue. 

The harassing affair of Lord Castlereagh, 
combined perhaps with some consciousness 
that he himself was not wholly guiltless in 
the matter, fairly killed the Duke of Port¬ 
land. And then recurred the same difficulty 
about finding a leader which had arisen on 
the dismissal of Lord Grenville. But the 
same reasons which made Perceval leader of 
the House of Commons at the death of Pitt, 
made him First Minister of the Crown at the 
death of Portland. No third man was to be 
found. Sidmouth was disqualified; and 
after Sidmouth, Perceval represented most 
prominently that more numerous section of 
the Tories which now succeeded in stamping 
its impress on the party, and in converting 
what had been a mere temporary deflection 
from its original principles into the main 
road. At this point—at the conclusion, that 
is, of the struggle between Pitt’s people and 
Addington’s people by the complete defeat 
of Mr. Canning — the Tory party finally 
turned away from the footsteps of its 
second founder and wandered on till it 
lost itself in the barren desert which 
lies behind the first Reform Bill. To regain 
the long disused road, and retrace the half- 
hidden footprints of the great Tory hero, is 
the aspiration of some among us at the pre¬ 
sent day. Nor is it of necessity impractic¬ 
able. But whether it is realised or not, the 
accession of Mr. Perceval to the office of 
PrimeMinistermust ever possess this peculiar 
interest in our history, that it marks the 
point of departure from which the new 
Toryism, falsely called the old, of the Regency 
and George the Fourth, started on its own 
course, proclaimed its own watchwords, and 
issued its own coinage. One disciple of Mr. 
Pitt, indeed, joined the Perceval administra¬ 
tion—Lord Wellesley. But he found it 
impossible to get on with them. And though 
doubtless there were faults on both sides, it 
is easy to see what was virtually the position 
of his lordship. Invited and solicited to co¬ 
operate with men who were palpably his 
inferiors in abilities, in experience, and in 
accomplishments, he joined them only to find 
himself an object of jealousy and suspicion, 
and to be snubbed on every possible occasion. 
Lord Wellesley was too proud and too exact¬ 
ing, and should have thought less of himself 
and more of his country than he did. But 
this does not acquit the Ministry, if all said 
against them is correct, of unwillingness 
to profit by his counsels, and do justice to 
his eminent abilities. At this time Lord 
Liverpool was Secretary at War, and Lord 
Wellesley, citing for all he said the authority 
of his brother, was constantly urging him to 
more extended operations in the Peninsula. 
According to Lord Wellesley himself, Lord 


Liverpool was inclined to listen to him, but 
was always overruled by Perceval, who said 
that the thing was impossible. At the same 
period (1810-11) we find the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington’s despatches teeming with complaints 
and remonstrances against the short-sighted 
parsimony with which the war was conducted, 
and the general indifference with which his 
suggestions were received. As a set off to 
this, Mr. Walpole produces a letter written 
by the Duke himself many years afterwards, 
in which he states that the “ King’s servants ” 
gave him all the assistance in their power, 
and pays a high compliment to Mr. Perceval 
in particular. On this conflicting evidence 
we can only remark, in the language of Mr. 
Justice Stareleigh, that if we believe the 
Duke’s letter we shall acquit Mr. Perceval, 
and that if we believe the Duke’s Despatches 
—why, we shan’t. The two, at all events, 
flatly contradict each other, and it is almost 
impossible to say now which of them repre¬ 
sents his real opinion. 

We willingly admit, however, that any 
man of whom the Duke of Wellington 
could be brought to say that no “ more 
honest, zealous or able minister ever served 
the King,” stands up before posterity with 
a certificate to character in his hand, which 
must at least silence detraction if it does 
not convince reason. And Mr. Walpole in 
turn has done good service to history by 
pointing out the many really valuable quali¬ 
ties which Perceval possessed, and which 
justified the devotion with which he was 
regarded by his party. It is always satis¬ 
factory to know, for the credit of mankind 
in general, that those whom it has honoured 
with its confidence have not been entirely 
unworthy of it. And whoever rescues a 
man eminent in his generation from un¬ 
merited ridicule becomes a public bene¬ 
factor. To this praise Mr. Walpole is un¬ 
deniably entitled. If he cannot prove him 
to have been a sagacious and far-sighted 
statesman, he says enough, at all events, 
to make the jokes of Sydney Smith look 
very small. And he has shown himself 
anxious to be impartial by the unfavour¬ 
able criticism which he bestows on other 
parts of Mr. Perceval’s policy. Indeed, we 
think he almost goes too far in regret¬ 
ting Mr. Perceval’s loyalty to all ex¬ 
isting abuses. Abuses, to be sure, possess 
no intrinsic merit, but they are sometimes 
like the crust of port wine, and require 
to be handled very tenderly. Such a 
time was that quarter of a century during 
which we were fighting with the principles 
of the French Revolution. And to say that 
a man was no “ Reformer ” when the enemy 
was thundering at the gates is only to say 
that he is not such a fool as to try to do 
two things at once. The worst of it was 
that the habit of mind, insensibly acquired 
by the Tory party during this period, clung 
to them after it was past, and disabled them 
from judging on its merits any project of 
Reform whatever. 

The general conclusion then on the result 
of Mr. Walpole’s labours seems to be as 
follows. On the question of the Peninsular 
War, he has not, we think, upset the verdict 
which the majority of competent judges 
have pronounced on the policy of Perceval. 
The Duke of Wellington’s letter may either 
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express his more mature opinions on the 
subject, after reflection and enquiries had 
convinced him that his strictures were un¬ 
founded ; or it may only express that milder 
and more sluggish view of past offences which 
most of us are apt to take when time has 
robbed them of their sting, and distance has 
confused their outline. That Mr. Perceval 
should have the benefit of the doubt is only 
fair, and to that extent we will allow that 
the biographer has bettered his position, 
though, as it is perhaps needless to repeat, 
the letter is not now published for the first 
time. With regard to the rivalry between 
Perceval and Canning, we hope Mr. Wal¬ 
pole will not be angry with us for saying 
that we think he doth protest too much. 
Perceval was never accused of attempting 
to injure Mr. Canning, and as Canning, if he 
tried, wholly failed to injure Mr. Perceval, 
less than he has said upon the subject would 
have served his purpose better. On all 
other points we are happy to feel justified in 
saying that he has written very well, and 
that he has presented us with a picture of 
his grandfather which, as it is a more flat¬ 
tering, so we believe it to be a more lifelike 
portrait than those painted by contemporary 
artists. Ho shows him bold, prompt, and 
eloquent, with that practical eloquence which, 
except for the very highest occasions, is 
the most effective. With a small fortune 
and a numerous family, he shows him cap¬ 
able of refusing emoluments which worthier 
men than himself would have seized without 
compunction. And, by dint of these and 
other good qualities, he shows him rising 
every day in the estimation of both Parlia¬ 
ment and the public, up to the very moment 
of his tragic end, when friend and foe alike 
combined to do honour to his memory. Since 
the Reform Bill of 1832 there has been no 
room in the House of Commons for ministers 
of Perceval’s calibre. But scarce a session 
passes in which his honesty, courage, and 
common sense, combined with the rare de¬ 
bating faculty which is said to have distin¬ 
guished him, would not be found of priceless 
value. T. E. Kebuee. 


Les Dernieres Annies de Lord Byron. Par 
l’auteur de Robert Emmet. (Paris : Michel 
Levy freres.) 

Feminine authorship appears to have taken 
possession of Byron’s private life. The 
mystery that marred it, the shameful im¬ 
putations that surrounded it, were, some ten 
years ago, nearly forgotten by all save the 
ladies with the microscope and scalpel. This 
select category continued to probe and ex¬ 
amine, and tho results of their labours have 
appeared from time to time iu the shape of 
pamphlets with a purpose —pro Byron oi 
contra. But for the greater part of the 
literary world, even of that small world that 
still, like Walter Scott, considers Honrs of 
Idleness “ very promising,” the question of 
Byron’s private sins and sorrows had become 
an old-world chapter of the Calamities of 
Authors, when an imprudent American novel¬ 
ist thought fit to vindieatealady whom nobody 
had attacked, at the expense of a man whose 
wrong-doing was forgiven and forgotten. 
Since that renewal of the Morning Chronicle 
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scandals concerning Lord Byron’s domestic 
circumstances, there has been a redundancy 
of femineity in the treatment of all facts and 
fables relating to the monstrous offshoot of 
•well-bred society before whose coffin noble 
honses closed their shutters in scorn, and 
the base peasantry doffed their hats in salu¬ 
tation. After Lady Wentworth there has 
been the Marquise de Boissy—Countess 
Guiccioli—Georges Sand, and more recently 
Madame d’Haussonville. The authoress of 
Rjbert Emmet has, indeed, made Byroniana 
her specialite in literature. She has con¬ 
fessedly devoted many years to the study of 
Mdme. de Stael’s friend and rival—perhaps 
because he was Mdme. de Staid’s friend; 
and her opportunities of study have been 
many and favourable. Commanding, it is 
asserted, some exceptional sources of in¬ 
formation, she had purposed writing a com¬ 
plete and minnte biography of Lord Byron, 
which should have united the two sketches 
already published —La Jeunesse de Lord 
Bi/ron and Leg Dernieres Annees. The first 
of these two contributions to literary history 
was chiefly remarkable for a lyric declama¬ 
tory style, that suggested a composite of 
Comiielo and Corinne. It contained nothing 
new in the way of fact and anecdote, and 
betrayed a wearisome tendency to elaborate 
theological disquisitions and moral ex¬ 
amples of the folly of infidelity, and the 
comfort of implicit belief. The second me¬ 
moir is more ambitious, and, albeit manifest¬ 
ing the same unfortunate tendencies, claims 
a certain amount of serions attention and 
excites not a little interest. It deals with the 
most imperfectly known epoch of Byron’s 
life—that of his stay at Geneva and the last 
months in Italy, before the expedition to 
Greece. Mrs. Shelley has produced the best 
recital as yet of Byron’s life in Switzerland ; 
but Mdme. d’Hanssonville does not go 
over the same ground. Her history of the 
Swiss residence occupies two-thirds of the 
volume, and that history is chiefly a chronicle 
of the relations existing between “ Corinne 
and Lara.” Concerning these dernieres annees 
the authoress has an undoubted right to speak 
with some authority. She was the friend of 
Mdme. de Staf'l; she has lived at Coppet 
and ransacked its treasures — the literary 
relies of the dead Chatelaine—relics which 
it is marvellous to remember have not yet 
been giveu to the world in a complete and 
connected form. Moreover, Mdme. d’Haus¬ 
sonville was acquainted with Mr. Hobhouse, 
and counted Miss Mercier — Comtesse de 
Flahaut— among her intimates. We may 
therefore accept the story of the friendship 
between Byron and Mdme. de Stael as sub¬ 
stantially true, albeit a discursive and some¬ 
what confused style has rendered the au¬ 
thoress’s citations of authorities regrettably 
vague and fitful. 

The chief object of the talented and re¬ 
fined but somewhat meddlesome circle at 
Coppet appears to have been the recon¬ 
ciliation of Lord and Lady Byron. Mdme. de 
Stael (as he mentions in his journal) was in 
the irksome habit of cross-questioning her 
guest concerning the origin of the separa¬ 
tion. Byron was polite and grateful, writes 
the authoress of Les Dernieres Annees, but 
perfectly impenetrable — saying laughingly 
to Poilidori: “ Je pardonne k sea terribles 


bonnes intentions.” Mdme. de Stael cor¬ 
responded with members of Lady Byron’s 
circle in London and endeavoured to enlist 
them in a general crusade against the 
“separators,” as she vaguely denominated 
the persons of whom Byron complained 
most bitterly. She also sent him news of 
his wife, and Byron’s answer to a missive 
containing some such intelligence is one of 
the most interesting features of the present 
volume. It was discovered by the Comtesse 
d’Haussonville in the archives of Coppet, 
and is dated 

“ Diodati, Augnst 24,1816. 

“ Dear Madam*:, —It was my intention to address 
you at some length, but my subject lias too many 
thoughts for words. The intelligence which you 
mentioned came upon me unexpectedly, as my 
correspondents in England are forbidden by me 
to n tme or allude to any branch of that family 
except my daughter. To say that I am merely 
sorry to hear of Ladv B.’s illness is to say no¬ 
thing; but she herself has deprived me of the 
right to say more. The separation may have been 
my fault: hut it was her choice. I tried all 
means to prevent, and would do ns much and 
more to end it. A word would do so, hut it does 
not rest with me to pronounce it. You asked 
me, if I thought Lady B. was attached to me ? 
To this I can only answer that I love her. I am 
utterly unable to add one word more upon the 
subject; and if I were to add ten thousand, they 
would only come to the same conclusion, and he 
as unavailing as sincere. I cannot conclude with¬ 
out thanking you once more for your kind disposi¬ 
tion towards me on this—as on other—occasions, 
and by begging you to believe me ever and faith¬ 
fully your obliged and affectionate servant, 

“ Byron - . 

“ To the Baroness de Stael-IIolstein.” 

With regard to Lady Byron, Mdme. 
d’Hatissonville professes the most rigid im¬ 
partiality. Her bitterest words are those 
which describe Lady Byron as “uneAnglaise 
froide et impassible qni s’enferme dans la 
stride legalite.” Indeed her history is as 
impartial as sueli a chronicle of passionate 
recriminations, springing from an unknown 
source, could possibly be. Beside Byron's 
“ Fare thee well ” she places his wife’s verses 
as demonstrative of a kindly disposition and 
a noble mind. The poem is said to have 
been communicated to the authoress by a 
friend of Lady Byron’s—probably Miss Mer¬ 
cier, who has contributed several anecdotes 
to Les Dernieres Annees. It should be quoted 
in c.rtenso, for its authenticity can scarcely 
be doubted considering the facilities Mdme. 
d’Haussonville has had for the collection of 
such unpublished documents. 

“ A Character. 

“ 0 marvel r.ot tlmt, site who or.ee coulil love 
So keenly, now should gaze with steadfast <yes 
E'en on the withering of her las', last ties. 

That strength was wrought by teaching from above. 
Each moment of sueli calmness does but prove 
Long years of silent martyrdom survived 
Till faith has at its earthly goal arrived. 

And hope and fear no passion throb can move. 

Her life was spring and winter ! Summer flowers 
She ne’er had looked on save in early dreams. 

And fancy's world with all its living streams. 

That wandered wide through mystic glens and 
bowers. 

In frozen stillness dwells the crystal bright, 

Showing where once the fountain gushed to light.” 

The rest of Les Dernieres Annees is devoted 
to needless enquiries as to Byron’s Catholicism 
or infidelity ; and we feel that the authoress 
would forgive the poet anything save that 


one sin of infidelity. The residence in Italy 
is lightly passed over without a mention of 
the Countess Guiccioli’s name; and the story 
of Byron’s lust days at Missolonghi is entirely 
similar to the best authenticated accounts. 

Evelyn Jerrold. 


Verjninud: Man merits, T.vttres, etc. Par C. 

Yatel. (Paris: J. B. Dumoulin.) 

For the student trying to separate the 
members of the brilliant Girondin group 
from one another, and to make, at least of 
the more prominent among them, distinct 
personalities, Vcrgniaud is one of the first to 
como out into tolerably clear outline. Ho 
had all the political faults of his party ; its 
want of foresight, its indefiniteness of aim, 
its incoherent purpose, its failure in energy. 
But the first of Yergniaud's speeches that 
one reads—that of the 13th of March, or that 
of the lUtli of April, ’93, for instance—reveals 
in him the greatest orator of the most 
eloquent set of men known to history. He 
has not all the reckless impetuosity of 
Isnard, nor the fiery passion of Lanjuinais, 
nor the declamation of Brissot. Nor, to go 
beyond the ranks of his own party, has he 
either the plausible moralising eloquence 
of Robespierre, or the pregnant might of 
Danton. Yet a speech from him was more 
redoubtable in the Convention, as it is more 
irresistibly attractive to us, than any other 
oratory of that most oratorical day. He 
was the greatest master of true spoken 
eloquence, as distinguished from literary or 
bookish eloquence; he had the rare secret 
of tho cadences of spoken prose, which 
are so different from those of written 
prose. Robespierre’s sentences, fine as 
they often are, still have the turns, the 
proportion, the balance, proper to literary 
composition. Ycrgniaud has always the ring 
of the human voice in his words. Then, 
under the smooth and brilliant outer form, wo 
see the muscle and sinew of a strong athlete. 
His style abounds with ornament, but the 
decoration, to borrow the language of archi¬ 
tecture, is subordinate to the construction. 
There is, under occasional floridness of sur¬ 
face, a Demosthenic grip and firmness. Add 
to this that he has the gifts of directness, 
penetration, arrangement; of a fine imagina¬ 
tion along with a fine sense of measure and 
proportion; above all, of a noble and dis¬ 
interested character, constantly suffusing his 
intellectual faculties with a certain quality of 
elevation and generosity. Vergniaud would 
perhaps have been a less interesting figure 
if he bad been greater as a revolutionary 
statesman. The indolence of which be was 
accused, his fondness for playing with his 
friend’s children when he ought to have been 
thinking of a policy and guiding his party, 
even this is not ungraceful. Unfortunately 
for him the crisis demanded not eloquence 
nor grace nor even virtue, so much as co¬ 
herent energetic action in face of the ener¬ 
getic action of tho insurrectionary Commune 
of Paris. If the Girondins could only have 
brought themselves to accept the alliance of 
Danton while that alliance was still open to 
them—that is, before Lasouree’s ill-judged 
attack on him, April 1, 1793—there would 
have been no insurrection of May 31, 
and France Y£puld have been spared many 
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ills, including the loss within a dozen 
months of the truest lovers of freedom and 
most disinterested men alike of Moun¬ 
tain and Gironde—a loss that left all swept 
and garnished for the advent of Napoleon. 
A Vergniaud and a Dan ton in the Council of 
Five Hundred, or in the Legislative Body of 
the Year VIII., would have made a difference. 
However, it is useless to wonder how some 
things would have gone, if other things had 
gone different. When a nation is committed 
to an achievement as profoundly beyond its 
powers as the effective transformation of 
its government was beyond the power of 
Frenchmen in 1792-3, it is of little use to 
speculate on the mere superficial occasions 
which from time to time demonstrated the 
impotence of the chiefs, even the great 
Danton included, and the want of sense and 
steadfastness in the people, not excepting 
the people of Paris, of whom so much ha3 
been said and sung then and since in the 
highest pitch of lyric extravagance. “ How 
much intelligence in individuals,” wrote 
Barnave in 1792, “how much courage in 
the mass, but how little real character and 
calm force! ” This was even more true 
of the Convention than of the Constituent 
Assembly in which Barnave had sat; it was 
as true of Vergniaud as of the most brilliant 
and most obscure among his friends and his 
enemies. But he is none the less interesting 
a figure on that account, for those who are 
touched by what men are as well as by 
what they do. 

M. Vatcl, who is known as the writer of 
an elaborate book on Charlotte Corday and 
her relations with the Girondins, has not 
made a very valuable contribution to our 
knowledge of Vergniaud. But it seems to 
be a point of honour now to make the dis¬ 
covery of the most trivial document a pre¬ 
text for opening afresh the widest historical 
questions, and publishing a large book. One 
never wishes to speak disparagingly of any¬ 
body who takes pains to settle once for all 
a single point in the personal history of 
an eminent man, and M. Vatel is a much 
more laudable person than the author of a 
book about Anacharsis Clootz, which, though 
in two volumes, has neither a date nor 
one precisely stated fact. M. Vatel is not a 
mere rhapsodist, nor, again, is he one of the 
swarm of paradoxical writers who think it 
proof positive of originality and historical 
insight to dress up some ruffian of the Hotel 
de Ville as a statesman and a saint. But he 
certainly does care about some extremely 
small things. His reason for giving to the 
world the two considerable-sized volumes 
before us, was the discovery in the National 
Archives of the rough notes prepared by 
Vergniaud for his defence before the 
revolutionary tribunal. The notes are 
the mere frame and skeleton of a defence, 
filling no more than fifteen oftho seven hun¬ 
dred pages of the book. This strikes one as 
making the edifice slightly out of proportion 
to the foundation. And one hardly sees how 
these notes, even with the justificatory pieces 
which M. Vatel has carefully and meri¬ 
toriously added to them, really help to set 
anything connected with Vergniaud or his 
trial in a new light. Whether you side with 
Jacobin or Girondin, or take no side at all, 
it is at any rate pretty well understood now 


what each party aimed at, and would have 
said for itself against the rival party. And 
Vergniaud neither had nor sought to have 
any distinction from those with whom he 
acted. His proposed defence was never de¬ 
livered, as everyone knows, because Robes¬ 
pierre, now rapidly becoming supreme in the 
purged Convention, drew up and passed the 
decree empowering juries who found them¬ 
selves sufficiently informed to stop the trial 
without hearing more of the defence. This 
decree was passed on the 8th Brumaire; the 
next day the jurymen in the case of the 
Girondins declared themselves sufficiently 
instructed, and the Jacobin leaders were 
saved from the risk they might have run if 
Vergniaud and the others had been allowed 
to defend themselves. The notes which M. 
Vatel has found and printed for us only 
show, that Vergniaud’s intended points were 
naturally points in a defence before a legal 
tribunal accustomed to the precise interpre¬ 
tation of words and the careful measurement 
of evidence. Of course the revolutionary tri¬ 
bunal was not of this kind, and the Girondins, 
if they had obtained a hearing, would only 
have been acquitted by an appeal to the sym¬ 
pathy or passion of their hearers, and not by 
a mere argumentative defence. Vergniaud’s 
notes have this element of interest: they 
show, what might have been supposed on 
other grounds, that his greater speeches were 
not of the nature of improvisations, but 
rested on a carefully prepared foundation of 
logic and fact. 

These notes, however, are only M. Vatel’s 
excuse for going into the whole of Ver¬ 
gniaud’s life. He gives us an engraving of 
the house at Limoges in which Vergniaud was 
bom, and takes a good deal of trouble to settle 
the spelling of his name, which appears vari¬ 
ously as Vergniaux, Vergnault, Vergniaulx, 
and Vemiot. Even the official register of 
his baptism gives it as Vemiau. M. Vatel, 
at much pains, sought the register of the 
marriage of the orator’s father and mother, 
which he gives us in its integrity, and which 
settles the orthography in favour of the ac¬ 
cepted form. Then we have the catalogue 
of Vergniaud’s library, just as Dr. Robinet 
has been at the pains to transcribe for us the 
catalogue of Dan ton’s library. Vergniaud 
had exactly the sort of books which a Bor¬ 
deaux advocate, with a turn for gallantry in 
his leisure hours, might have been expected 
to have—a good law library ; a novel or two 
and some song-books of the period, more 
or less licentious; a few classics, and some 
history. English literature only contributes 
Ferguson’s Essay on Civil Society. Of 
the French destructive philosophers of the 
century, not one. Then M. Vatel prints a 
large number of Vergniaud’s letters, but they 
were mostly known before, and tell us little 
more about him than the list of his books 
does, except that he was painfully short of 
money, until the assistance of a brother-in- 
law enabled him to qualify himself for prac¬ 
tice at the Bordeaux bar; here he soon won 
success, in spite of the indolence of tem¬ 
perament which M. Vatel, in a very feeble 
way, tries to disprove. It is no new thing 
for the oratorical temperament to be associ¬ 
ated with indolence. Danton, for instance, 
when his outbursts of energy were spent, 
used to sink into long periods of something 
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almost like stupor; and in our own day, it is 
no secret that the “ fiery Rupert of debate.” 
was one of the most indolent of men, while 
the most eloquent of living English political 
orators has proved one of the most inactive 
of officials. Vergniaud’s letters are mostly 
scraps written in a hurry, with the familiar 
excuse that the post is just starting, 
and that he will say more next week. 
They do, however, give us a graphic 
notion of the scandalous disorders and 
delays in the administration of justice 
on the eve of the Revolution, arising from 
the perpetual conflict between the Parle- 
ment, or local tribunal, and the central 
authorities at Versailles. Four times in ten 
years the Parlement of Bordeaux suspended 
the administration of justice on trivial pre¬ 
texts of outraged authority, and its chiefs 
seemed to have spent half their time on the 
road to Versailles. Those who ignorantly 
suppose that the eighteenth century in 
Franco was an epoch of despotism, will be 
surprised to find a provincial body address¬ 
ing Louis XV. thus:— 

“ Sirs, —Ce n’est point sur des serfs que vous 
regnez, mais sur des francs; e’est sur des hommes 
qui trouvent dans leur denomination memo le titre 
sacr<5 d’une liberty ldgitime. Ce n’est point sur 
la force qu'est fondle votre puissance, e’est sur 
l’amour et sur le3 lois,” &c. (Vatel, i. 211.) 

This was not in 1791, mark, but in 1771. 
Several passages in Vergniaud’s letters show 
the prevalence among the people around him 
—that is, among the professional people and 
bourgeois— of thatspirit of fretful andjealous 
insubordination which is much more hurtful 
to a nation than any particular government 
can be. (See, for instance, vol. i. p. 117.) 
The disputes of which he tells the tale, be¬ 
tween the Parlement of Bordeaux and the 
Government, illustrate the truth of Toc- 
queville’s observation, that such quarrels 
were nearly always on the ground of politics, 
and not of administration. It was, as he 
says, the legislative power, usually in its 
bearings on taxation, for which the two 
adversaries fought—a power to which the 
central Government and the local judiciary- 
had each of them as precisely little claim as 
the other. 

Of course Vergniaud’s prominence began, 
with the meeting of the Legislative Assembly- 
in the autumn of 1791. A year after that 
the monarchy had fallen by a coup d'etat of 
the Faubourgs (Aug. 10, 1792) ; the same 
process which, a few months later, purged, 
the Convention of its Girondin members 
(May 31—June 2, 1793). It is curious that 
Vergniaud, writing to his brother on Sep¬ 
tember 16, 1793, says not a word about the 
memorable massacres in the prisons. He 
does say, however, that he has been “si 
tourmente, si accable, si malade,” ever since 
the beginning of the month, and that the ex¬ 
haustion of his moral forces makes him wish, 
he could honourably retire from public life. 
He declares that he would retire if he did 
think he might be of use in resisting “ some 
scoundrels whose projects I know, or at least 
suspect.” In this resistance he proved the 
weaker, and the “scoundrels” cut off his 
head thirteen months afterwards. 

M. Vatel raises the ordinary points of 
discussion connected with Girondin history. 
Were Vergniaud and the Girondins respon- 
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sibJe for the Tenth of August? Was the 
insurrection of the Thirty-first of May to be 
vindicated on the same principles as that of 
the Tenth of August ? Could the Girondins 
hare kept their majority in the Convention 
in spite of the Paris mob, if they had been 
more courageous ? Why did not Vergniaud 
answer Robespierre's tremendous apostrophe, 
“Oui, je v&is conclure, mais contre vous,” 
4c.P Wiy did Vergniaud condone the in¬ 
surrection. by his motion that the sections 
had deserved well of the country ? M. 
Yafcel discusses these and the rest, but with¬ 
out any novelty of suggestion. 

J. Moblet. 


Wonders of the Yellowstone Region in the 
Rocky Mountains. Edited by James 
Richardson. (London : Blackie & Son.) 
A glance at a map of North America, 
even of the most modem date, will show in 
the line of the Rocky Mountains and be¬ 
tween the 44th and 46th parallels of latitude 
a blank space indicative of an unknown 
region. It is the point where three of the 
great rivers of North America, the Missouri, 
the Columbia, and the Colorado, take their 
rise, and lies close by the track of the 
pioneers, Lewis and Clarke, who traversed 
the continent from east to west, and 
traced far towards their sources most of 
the chief branches of the two former rivers. 
They omitted, however, to follow up 
one important tributary, the Yellowstone, 
and thus just missed the discovery of one of 
the most remarkable regions in the Western 
continent. The head waters of the Yellow¬ 
stone, too, are but a short distance to the 
north of the emigrant road to the Great 
Salt Lake, and to California. At first sight, 
therefore, it seems strange that the exist¬ 
ence of a country abounding in natural 
phenomena of the most striking kind, as this 
has proved to do, should not have become 
known, and have long ago attracted the 
footsteps of some of the numerous enter¬ 
prising travellers of the Far West. And 
yet it remained unvisited and apparently un¬ 
heard of nntil within the last few years. 

The fact that this curious region escaped 
discovery so long is to be explained, no 
doubt, by the peculiarity of its situation and 
surroundings. The basin, in which tho 
head waters of the Yellowstone take their 
rise, lies 6,000 feet above the sea, buried in 
the recesses of the Rocky Mountains, hidden 
from view, and shut in on every side by 
hlitre mountain barriers of from 8,000 to 
j immi) feet in height. Some of these are 
absolutely impassable; others to be pene¬ 
trated only by obscure and difficult passes. 
On tho north the Gallatin Range; on the 
east the Snowy Range; on the west the 
main chain of the Rocky Mountains ; on the 
south the Wind River Mountains, a snow- 
clad barrier which no white man has ever 
crossed. And thus begirt with natural 
ramparts, this valley of marvels remained 
hidden from the eye of man until gold was 
discovered in the neighbouring territory of 
Montana, and the irrepressible “prospector ” 
found his way there, and returned with 
£tranere stories of burning prairies, of hot 
spouting springs, of great lakes, and a valley 
m which whatever entered it was instantly 


turned to stone. Rabbits and sage-bens, 
even Indians, were standing about there like 
statuary among thickets of petrified sage¬ 
brush, whose stony branches bore precious 
gems — diamonds and rubies, sapphires 
and emeralds by thousands, as large as 
walnnts. 

These and similar reports, which became 
rife in the mining districts, induced Col. 
Raynolds, of the U.S. Engineers, to make 
an attempt to reach the scene of all these 
wonders. Endeavouring, however, to enter 
by the south, be encountered the invincible 
Wind River range of mountains, and found 
bis way barred by a vertical wall of basalt, 
rising to a height of 5,000 feet, and without 
visible pass or canon. The head waters of 
the Yellowstone lay immediately beyond, 
but the traveller was compelled to torn 
aside and attempt to enter by the west. 
Here, however, the deep snows, still 
unmeltod in June, baffled all the efforts 
of the party, and Colonel Raynolds was 
compelled to return unsuccessful. This was 
in 1859, and no further attempt to explore 
the head waters of the Yellowstone appears 
to have been made until ten years later, 
when, in 1869, a small party succeeded in 
reaching the Yellowstone Lake. In the fol¬ 
lowing year an expedition was despatched 
from Montana under General Washburn, the 
Surveyor-General; and in 1871 General 
Sheridan, commanding on the Missouri, 
despatched another expedition, organised 
with all tho scientific completeness which 
the United States Government never fails 
to give to such enterprises, under the direc¬ 
tion of Col. Barlow, of the Engineers, and 
Dr. Hayden, the Government geologist. 
The reports published by the officers of these 
expeditions have furnished the material from 
which Mr. Richardson has compiled his 
book. He has succeeded in producing a very 
readable volume—too much, perhaps, in the 
style of a guide-book, and garnished with 
descriptions of scenery somewhat over¬ 
stocked with superlatives. These passages 
are chiefly quotations from the original ac¬ 
counts, and their authors may be pardoned 
for declaring, amid the excitement of the 
new and wonderful scenes which burst upon 
them, that each was of its kind the grandest 
and most marvellous in the world. The 
volume is illustrated by two good maps and 
numerous wood engravings of less merit. 

Each of the later expeditions, profiting by 
the unfortunate experience of Col. Raynolds, 
sought a passage through the encircling 
mountains on the northern side, up the 
valley of the Yellowstone itself. This route 
led them sometimes down into deep and 
precipitous canons, sometimes up the steep 
sides of lofty mountains, and through track¬ 
less forests beset with fallen timber; but 
they succeeded in forcing an entrance into 
tho central basin, and found their toil and 
enterprise amply rewarded by the plenty of 
a land abounding with fish and game, by 
scenery of great beauty and grandeur, and 
by the discovery of wonderful natural pheno¬ 
mena, which bore out in rare degree the 
travellers’ tales which had led them there. 
There were the geysers with hot springs 
and mud fountains innumerable, the great 
lake, petrifactions (limited, however, to trees 
and butterflies), and even the precious stones, 


although neither rubies nor diamonds nor 
emeralds. 

The whole district was carefully explored, 
surveyed, and mapped out by the scien¬ 
tific members of the expedition. One 
of the most unique scenes upon which they 
came. was on Gardiner’s River, a tributary 
of the Yellowstone; a group of hot springs 
in active operation interspersed with stag¬ 
nant lakes occupying the craters of extinct 
volcanoes, and covering an area of several 
square miles. These are situated on a moun¬ 
tain-side, which, for nearly a mile, is covered 
with white incrustations resembling a frozen 
cascade. Small streams, flowing down this 
snowy field, run in channels lined some with 
varied tints of red, some [of yellow, some of 
green, brilliant as the brightest aniline dyes, 
and forming an exquisite combination of 
vivid colouring and most delicate hues. The 
waters run down this richly-painted slope 
step by step into a succession of some hun¬ 
dreds of natural basins of all sizes and 
depths, with margins beautifully sculptured 
and scalloped, ornamented with exquisite 
bead work, and beset with stalactites from 
the dripping of the lime-impregnated water. 

The Yellowstone bursts through the moun¬ 
tain chains which encircle its sources by a 
succession of profound chasms or canons of 
from 800 to 3,000 feet in depth. In some of 
these are mighty walls and pillars of basalt 
like those of Fingal’s Cave and the Giant’s 
Causeway; in others gigantic columns of 
volcanic breccia, some resembling towers, 
some spires of churches, while others “ shoot 
up lithe and slender as the minarets of a 
mosque.” At two points where walls of 
hard basalt cross the chasm, and have re¬ 
sisted erosion, the river dashes over preci¬ 
pices of 140 feet and 300 feet each, in magni¬ 
ficent cataracts. 

The Grand Canon, described as without a 
parallel in the world, evidently falls far short, 
in size and grandeur, of the Great Canon of 
the Colorado, a chasm whose vertical sides 
are in places above a mile in depth, where tho 
darkness is that of night, so that the stars can 
be seen at noon, and inaccessible except at one 
or two points for the 300 miles for which this 
mighty gorge extends. From the summit of 
Mount Washbourne, which rises to a height 
of 10,575 feet, the loftiest of the northern 
peaks, the explorers had a magnificent bird’s- 
eye view of the whole basin of the Yellow¬ 
stone, and caught the first glimpse of a 
phenomenon, afterwards a familiar sight to 
them', a great column of steam, rising from 
the dense woods to the height of several 
hundred feet, in regular successive pull’s, and 
with a roaring sound as of a high pressure 
locomotive, audible at a great distance. In tho 
further landscape, scattered over the vast ex¬ 
panse of the basin, were others so numerous 
that the atmosphere was here and there ob¬ 
scured by smoke, and the scene reminded the 
spectators of the coal and iron districts of the 
Alleglianies with all the furnaces in active 
operation. 

The Yellowstone Basin is nearly circular 
in form, from 50 to 75 miles in diameter, 
about 2,000 feet below the great ranges which 
form its outer rim, and Dr. Hayden thus 
describes its geological features :— 

“ The entire basin of the Yellowstone is volcanic. 
I am not prepared to pronounce it a crater, with 
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a lake occupying: the inner portion, while the 
mountains that surround the basin are the ruins 
of the great crater, but at a period not very remote 
in the geological past this whole country was the 
scene of wonderful volcanic activity. I regard 
the hot springs so abundant all over the valley as the 
last stages of this grand scene. . . . The true 

volcanic action has ceased, but the safety valves 
are the thousands of hot springs.” 

Hot springs of all kinds are found along 
the Yellowstone river, and on the shores of 
Yellowstone Lake ; but the true geyser region 
lies in the western portion of the basin, on 
t he Fireliole River, a stream flowing into the 
Madison, another tributary of the Missouri. 

The membersof the cxpeditionof 1871 were 
hurrying along the Fireliole under the belief 
that they had quite exhausted the wonders 
of the country, and anxious only to reach 
the settlements of the Madison Valley, 
when they were startled by the sight of 
an immense column of clear water projected 
into the air, at no great distance from them, 
to a height of 125 feet—then another geyser, 
which tliey supposed to ho merely an ex¬ 
tinct crater, suddenly filled and shot up a 
stream to the height of219 feet; and further 
on still others of varying size and power. 
The two chief of them, the Grand Geyser and 
the Giant Geyser, are of unparalleled size and 
grandeur, as far outstripping those of Iceland 
us the hot springs and mud pools do in 
number and extent those of New Zealand. 
Take, for example, the Grand Geyser, which 
was observed in eruption three times in one 
afternoon, and is described thus:—- 

“ A well in the strata from 20 to 25 feet in 
diameter, tuid when quiet having a visible depth 
of 100 feet. When an eruption is about to occur 
the basin gradually tills with boiling water to within 
a few feet of the surface, when suddenly, with 
heavy concussions, immense clouds of steam rise 
to the height of 500 feet, and the whole great body 
of water, 20 by 25 feet, ascends in one gigantic 
column to the height of 90 feet ; from the apex of 
this column five great jets shoot up, radiating 
slightlv from each other to the unparalleled altitude 
of 250'feet from the ground. The earth trembles 
under the descending deluge from this vast 
fountain ; a thousand hissing sounds are heard in 
the air ; raiubowB encircle the summits of the jets 
with a halo of glory. The falling water plows up 
and bears away the shelly strata, and a seething 
flood pours down the slope into the river. It is 
the grandest, most majestic, most terrible fountain 
in the world." 

The latter portion of Mr. Richardson’s 
volume is occupied by an account of the 
adventures of Mr, Everts, one of the first 
exploring party, who became separated from 
the rest of the company, and lost in the wilds 
for a period of thirty-seven days. The 
narrative is written by Mr. Everts himself, 
who, although destitute of food, provisions, 
blankets, guns or matches, and his only food 
the root of a kind of thistle, eventually suc¬ 
ceeded in escaping after undergoing terrible 
sufferings, lie tells the story of his wander¬ 
ings with a circumstantial simplicity which 
carries with it a strong impression of truth 
and reality. 

Shortly after the discovery of this won¬ 
derful country' of the Yellowstone, an Act 
was passed by the American Congress 
reserving au area of 55 by 05 miles as 
a National Park, for the benefit and enjoy¬ 
ment of the people, not to he alienated, sold, 
or built upon for ever. The Great Park lies 
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indeed at a distance of 2,275 miles from New 
York. But the Northern Pacific Railway, 
now in course of construction, will pass close 
by it; and in course of a few years no doubt 
the hot springs of the Yellowstone will be as 
much frequented as the waters of Saratoga. 

W. B. Cheadle. 


Poems. By William Cullen Bryant. (London : 

H. S. King & Co., 1873.) 

Of all the poets of the United States 
there is no one who obtained tho fame and 
position of a classic earlier, or has kept 
them longer, than William Cullen Bryant. 
It is fifty years and more since his per¬ 
formances first obtained English recognition 
in the Retrospective Review, and during the 
whole of that time he has held no undefined 
place in English esteem. One of the surest 
if not the most dignified points of vantage 
has long been his,—a position in those school¬ 
room and drawing-room anthologies, whence 
more people than would care to confess it 
derive their chief acquaintance with general 
poetry. The appearance of a new English 
edition, arranged by the author and con¬ 
taining poems which cover as to their 
dates of production the whole period above 
mentioned, gives us a good opportunity of 
considering, with something more than the 
languid interest which is too commonly 
tho portion of poems neither ancient nor 
modem, what Bryant’s real poetical merits 
and position may be. 

It will perhaps take a little time, hut 
should not take more than a little, for 
poetical students fresh from the poetry of 
to-day to adjust themselves properly to the 
study of such poems as these. Instead of a 
style “ bourre par l’idee a en craquer,” and 
subjects fetched from all heaven and earth, 
they will find a singularly simple and 
straightforward fashion of verse, dealing 
mainly with one theme and satisfied with 
that. With the mechanism of his art the 
poet apparently troubles himself very little, 
or conceals his efforts very cunningly. 
There is scarcely a new or unusual metrical 
effect throughout the book ; the language is 
as little studied as the versification ; and 
the subjects, however various, are generally 
treated in such a manner as to come very 
much under one head. But it would be a 
very great mistake to suppose that these 
poems, because they lack certain charac¬ 
teristics more or less effective, are either 
monotonous or trivial. It is a very common 
error to confound a genuine love of poetry 
with a mere feeling of gratification at seeing 
thoughts and feelings which happen to be 
congenial to ns, expressed in a manner which 
happens to be attractive. It is this latter 
which makes so many men at five-and- 
twenty unable to take any pleasure in 
Cowper or Wordsworth, and so many others 
at live and-forty indignant at praise be¬ 
stowed on Mr. Bwinburne and Charles Bau¬ 
delaire. And perhaps there is no hope of 
acquiring a perfectly flexible poetical judg¬ 
ment, so long as men confine themselves to 
the study of one school at a time, at the period 
when their taste for poetry is at its crudest. 
It is just then that foils and contrasts should 
be sought and studied, in order to prevent 
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the artistic error of supposing that because 
two styles are different and one is good, 
therefore the other mnst necessarily be bad. 
It would hardly be possible to find a better 
foil to the poetry of this age than the 
volume before ns—a volume written by a 
living poet, and therefore of more value for 
the purpose than almost any product of 
other times. Used in this way, the book pro¬ 
duces very much the same effect as a study of 
Constable’s Valley Farm would produce upon 
one who had just been contemplating Mr. 
Dante Rossetti’s Hesterna Rosa, but in a 
greater degree. For Bryant is a paysagisle, 
or else nothing. All his poems are fashioned 
to this rule, to display as best may be possi¬ 
ble the kindly aspect and influence of every¬ 
day nature. In his verse there are no 
ethical problems, no studies of metaphysic, 
no displays of passion exceptional or other¬ 
wise. His own words in a passage taken 
almost at random (p. 227) express his creed 
precisely: 

“ It is sweet 

To linger here, among the flitting hints, 

And leaping squirrels, wandering brooks and winds 
That shake tile leaves, and scatter as they pats 
A fragrance from the cedars, thickly set 
With pale-blue berries.” 

And to this creed he is unvaryingly faith¬ 
ful throughout his work. From his earliest 
poems, the “Waterfowl,” the oddly named 
“ Thanatopsis,” and the rest, to those of only 
a year or two ago, he observes his worship of 
nature with no diminished zeal and no dimi¬ 
nished power. Very rarely has any writer 
preserved such an even level of merit 
throughout his poems, the absence of any 
particularly absorbing theme being compen¬ 
sated by the steady attention which he pays 
to his one subject. Not that there are no ex¬ 
ceptions: once or twice a determination to 
he jocular has seized the poet, as in the “Mos¬ 
quito” and “Rhode Island Coal,”—verses 
which may be dismissed with Theophile Gau¬ 
tier’s gentle reminder, “II est permis d’avoir 
quelquefois de l’esprit, pour prouver aux sots 
qu’on pourrait etre lour %al; mais cela 
n’est pas necessaire.” The American civil 
war also, not unnaturally, is noticed in a few 
pieces, but all such subjects are in a very 
small minority. It is in such lines as tho 
following (old and often-quoted ones, but 
pretty enough to deserve reproduction) that 
the author really delights and really excels. 
The subject is a morning mist:— 

“ Look, how by morning rivulet. 

It lingers ns it upward creeps. 

And clings to fern and eopsewood set 
Along the green and dewy steeps : 

Clings to the flowery kalmia. clings 
To precipices fringed with grass. 

Dark maples where the wood-thrush sings. 

And bowers of fragrant sassafras.” 

Like some other American poets. Air. 
Bryant is particularly happy in translation. 
Alany of his performances in this kind— 
notably the lines on p. 170, 

‘ Stay, rivulet, nor haste to leave,"— 
are of singular merit, aud, like Longfellow’s, 
are almost better than his originals; a not 
unusual occurrence with poets of the second 
rank, though rare—perhaps the solitary ex¬ 
ception is Shelley—with those of the first. 
Altogether there are not many of his country¬ 
men who can he placed above him. Walt 
Whitman and Edgar Poe, indeed, are poets 
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of a very different and far higher order, yet 
the work of neither has the uniform ex¬ 
cellence of Bryant, who has had the rare 
wisdom or good fortnne to try nothing 
beyond his strength, and to produce no single 
example of slovenly work. He is certainly 
not a poet for a man of one book, but by a 
man of many books and of catholic poetical 
taste he is by no means to be passed over. 

A considerable portion of this volume, 
containing poems written during the last 
ten or twelve years, will presumably be new 
to most English readers. Some of these 
poems, the political ones already alluded to, 
are of merely local interest, but others are 
fully np to the standard of the earlier works 
in execution. Three of them, “ Sella,” a 
translation of the fifth book of the Odyssey, 
and “ The Little People of the Snow,” 
are of some length. The first and last are 
graceful enough MiiJirchcn; of the transla¬ 
tion it can only be said, as of most Homeric 
translations, that it is strongly suggestive 
of Tommy Merton’s verdict, in Snmlfnrd and 
Merton. on the apple-juice, “ It is very sweet 
and pleasant; but not cider.” But the 
translator who shall give to his version the 
fermentation necessary to make it Homer, is 
not likely to appear this year or the next. 
The two last poems in the book, and there¬ 
fore, according to the principle of its arrange¬ 
ment, the two last written, are among the 
most satisfactory, and quotations from each 
will give a perfect idea of the simple and 
unpretentious excellence of Bryant’s style. 
The first is entitled “Among the Trees.” 

“ Ye have no history. I cannot know 
Who, when the hill-side trees were hewn away. 
Haply two centuries since, bade spare this oak. 
Leaning to shade with his irregular arms. 

Low-lwnt and long, the fount that from his roots 
Slips through a Lei of cresses toward the bay : 

1 know r.ot who. but thank him that he left 
The tree to flourish where the acorn fell. 

And join these later days to that far timo 
While yet the Indian hunter drew the l ow 
In the dim wwvds. and the white woodman first 
Opened these fields to sunshine, turned the soil, 

And strewed the wheat. An unremembered Past 
Broois. like a presence, ’mid the long gray boughs 
< *f this old tree, which has outlived so long 
The flitting generations of mankind.” 

The other, “May Evening,” well deserves 
qnotation at length, but a cento must 
suffice:— 

*• OVr the pale Itlowoms of the sassafras 
And o’er the ppice-bush spray. 

Among the opening buds, thy breathings pass, 

And come embalmed away. 

Yet there is sadness in thy soft caress, 

Wind of the blooming year! 

The gentle presence that was wont to Miss 
Thy coming, is not here. 

Go. then : and vet I bid thee not repair, 

Thy gathered sweets to shed, 

Where pine and willow in the evening air 
Sigh o'er the buried dead. 

Pu<s on to homes where cheerful voices sound, 

And cheerful looks are cast, 

And where thou wakest in thine airy round 
No sorrow of the past. 

Ar.d whisper everywhere that Earth renews 
Her beautiful array 

A raid the darkness and the gathering dews 
For the return of day.” 

This is quiet enough, and no doubt sadly 
insufficient on the good old “ stimulant ” 
theory; but it seems to us that we could 


make room on our shelves for a good deal 
more of it. 

To conclude, the get-up of this volume 
suggests certain reflections. It is eminently 
“ handsomely” got-up. Blue-and-gold covers, 
red lines round the pages (which lines were 
well exchanged fora somewhat bolder type), 
and twenty-four illustrations of the usual 
kind—which can, it would be imagined, afford 
artistic satisfaction to no mortal—constitute 
its attractions. Is it hopeless to look forward 
to some change in the clothing of (at least) 
books of poetry and belles letlres in England ? 
Surely if a French publisher can send out at 
the price of three or four francs volumes 
printed in large type of artistic pattern, on 
paper pleasant to the eye and touch for 
qualities other than mere glossiness, embel¬ 
lished with good initial letters, head and tail 
pieces and the like, and not unfrequently 
with an admirable etching or two, something 
of the kind might be at any rate attempted 
among us. If any enterprising member of 
the trade would condescend to follow in the 
footsteps of M. Poulet-Malassis, M. Lemerrc, 
and others of their line, he would take away 
a serious reproach from English book-dealing, 
and earn the eternal, and probably not un¬ 
substantial, gratitude of English book-lovers. 

George Saints bury. 


Nancy. By Rhoda Broughton. (London : 
Bentley <fc Sons.) 

Lucius Davoren. By the Author of Lady 
Audley’s Secret. (Maxwell & Co.) 

The Master of Greylands. By Mrs. Henry 
Wood. (Bentley & Sons.) 

The Good Old Times. By Harrison Ains¬ 
worth. (Tinsley Brothers.) 

In Nancy, though it is less successful as a 
novel than Goodbye, Sweetheart, we seem 
to see rather more clearly than even there 
what is the kind of power to be looked for 
from the writer. The slender strain of 
vigorous, if not very refined originality ob¬ 
servable even in her earliest works, written 
under the influence of the Ou'ida and Guy 
Livingstone school, is becoming more de¬ 
finitely apparent; the conventional melo¬ 
dramatic element in her last book was tem¬ 
pered by broadly comic touches, and in 
Nancy the comedy becomes so prominent 
that we are even spared the infliction of a 
hero of the familiar type, with iron will, 
mesmeric countenance, and antecedents of 
mysterious blackness. The misfortune is, 
that the supply of even moderately readable 
novels is so scanty, that any promise of ori¬ 
ginality in a new writer is welcomed with 
uncritical eagerness, which seldom allows the 
promise to ripen into performance. To take 
the most hopeful view of Miss Broughton’s 
talent, we should say that, if taken care of, it 
might develop into something standing in the 
same relation to the highest form of humour as 
that in which Charlotte Bronte’s works stand 
to the highest kind of tragic fiction. The 
comedy of situation or incident, which throws 
no imaginative light upon tho paradoxes of 
human consciousness, has a legitimate place 
in literature answering to the poetry or 
romance in which sentiment is the substitute 
or representative of passion; but it is in 
danger of degenerating into burlesque or 


vulgar farce unless the writer has some 
literary conscience, ambition, and a natural 
or acquired correctness of taste. Nancy 
would be a better book if it did not suggest 
an occasion for asking that very delicate 
question, What is coarseness, or vulgarity, in 
a novel ? Coarseness, essential commonness 
of thought or feeling, is independent of social 
or literary accessories; a book written in the 
purest English may be coarse, and a repro¬ 
duction of the dialect of costermongers re¬ 
fined. Neither Vanity Fair nor Oliver 
Twist is coarse, but one might have been 
so as easily as the other. We will not go so 
far as to say that Nancy is coarse, but it is 
certainly not free from the more superficial 
fault that consists in transferring the feel¬ 
ings or language of one class, age, sex or cha¬ 
racter to persons of a different class, to whom 
they are inappropriate, which we conceive to 
be the most general mark of vulgarity. To 
begin at the beginning, we are introduced to 
a noisy school-room full of boys and girls, who 
are making toffee. Their conversation appears 
sufficiently lively and lifelike until we com¬ 
pute that their ages vary from twelve to 
twenty-one; then the toffee appears in¬ 
appropriate, except as a symbol of a delayed 
or neglected education. Again, one of the 
boys is popularly called “ the brat,” as the 
heroine explains, “ because he is such a 
brat,” which seems conclusive till we gather 
that this youth, who amuses himself by 
pinching his sisters during family prayers, is 
an undergraduate. In the character of the 
heroine at least there ought to have been no 
suspicion of vulgarity, for she is introduced 
to us as a nice tomboy (though, as with the 
rest of the family, there is a mistake of two 
or three years in her age), and a tomboy, by 
the nature of the case, is never unladylike, 
seldom even ungontlemanly, bat has simply 
the virtues and the vices of other boys. The 
inappropriate expressions and ideas attributed 
to her, which give the unfortunate impression 
that the writer does not know whether her 
characters are well-bred or not, are partly the 
result of the autobiographical form ; for the 
touches of broadly realistic description which 
Miss Broughton cannot resist, and which are 
inoffensive in the pages of a novelist, are 
liable to sound coarsely inappropriate when a 
girl of nineteen is supposed to be speaking in 
her own character. The story is simple, one 
of the writer’s merits being to dispense with 
the help of sensational incident. Nancy, one 
of a large family, marries a General Tempest, 
old enough to be her father, whom she likes 
in an outspoken childish way. His proposals 
are freely discussed in the school-room, and 
her confusion and gradual disgust at “ the 
boys’ ” heartless insensibility to the gravity 
of the emergency are very comically set forth. 
On her wedding journey she meets and snubs, 
with innocent heedlessness, a Mr. Musgrave, 
who, for no further reason, falls in love and 
supposes his passion returned. In the re¬ 
mainder of tho book, which turns upon the 
cross action of unfounded jealousy on both 
sides, the character of the heroine is still 
further vulgarised, because it is a part of the 
story that the jealousy is entirely unfounded, 
while the Nancy of the first volume, a com¬ 
bination of tomboy and ingenue —unless her 
natural innocence had been corrupted by 
society, or novels, of a low tone—would not 
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have had the ideas needed to give point to 
Mr. Mnsgrave’s malicious insinuations. Since 
she cannot understand him when he is making 
love to herself, she certainly would not have 
understood his suggestions that her husband 
was doing the like to some one else. Miss 
Broughton could have made as amusing a 
novel out of a desperate misunderstanding 
lasting for a month about a trifle, in which 
case she would have escaped some incon¬ 
sistencies and would have had opportunities 
for displaying quite as much jocular cynicism 
as her present powers of insight and obser¬ 
vation will warrant. It is a transparent 
blunder to suppose that incidents in fiction 
are exciting because their counterparts in 
real life are so; the interest depends upon 
the extent to which the reader is enabled to 
enter into the situation, and happily for their 
peace of mind most people are quite in¬ 
capable of realising to themselves how it 
would feel to be murdered, or robbed, or 
divorced, or revenged, or conspired against, 
or doomed to any of the other trying destinies 
of which they read the tale complacently. 
Miss Broughton might still excite the live¬ 
liest sensations of the season even though she 
were to renounce slang, and to learn from 
Miss Austen the useful art of knowing where 
to begin and where to leave off. Of course 
Miss Austen’s unerring eye and delicate 
touch are not to be borrowed, but she is an 
especially profitable model for a writer who 
overlooks the importance of realising ex¬ 
actly what degree of social refinement she 
means to represent her characters as pos¬ 
sessing. 

Miss Braddon is another victim to the dis¬ 
eased appetite of the class that would rather 
read half-a-dozen bad novels than one good 
one. How excellent a story-teller was spoilt 
when she took to writing against time, may 
bo gathered from the first numbers of her 
innumerable serials, which are almost always 
entertaining and promise a quite Dumas-like 
variety and vivacity. Unfortunately the 
most active invention must flag sometimes, 
—to imagination Miss Braddon makes no 
pretence,—and the dutiful reader has to wade’ 
through long passages of mechanical detail, 
only sustained by the hope, which, we are 
bound to say, is seldom disappointed, of 
coming again in time upon something in¬ 
teresting. In work of this kind, success is 
only a question of the degree to which the 
curiosity can be kept awake; and in Lucius 
Davoren, though Miss Braddon has edu¬ 
cated her public to such a point of acuteness 
that she can no longer hope to conceal from 
them for many pages who is who, and what 
is going to happen to him or her, the lesser 
question how it is to happen, and by what 
steps everybody’s identity will be made clear 
to themselves and their nearest relations, is 
involved in quite sufficiently ingenious ob¬ 
scurity to make, as things go, a decidedly 
readable romance—of unreal life. It is in the 
mechanical arrangement of the unrealities 
that we feel the want of more careful work¬ 
manship to supply the place of the natural 
verve of the author of Monte Christo and 
Les Trois Mousqm taircs. The ravelling and 
unravelling of the plot makes a variety of 
false starts, and is delayed by episodes which 
fill a magazino number well enough, but look 
s if the writer had forgotten to invent a 


reason for inventing them. It is a fixed idea 
with this school that a hero who has not got 
a crime to detect, a mystery to fathom, a 
villain to track, an injury to revenge, or a 
conspiracy to baffle, is not worth wasting ink 
upon: the triumph of art is to combine all 
five qualifications; and the way in which 
Lucius Davoren is differentiated from other 
heroes equally well endowed, is that all the 
threads of the intrigue of which he is sup¬ 
posed to hold one end, meet again at the 
opposite end, after losing their way in Canada 
and taking a trip to France and South 
America, so that the ends of poetical justice 
are satisfied with the execution of a single 
victim. Miss Braddon hardly takes a suf¬ 
ficiently serious view of the detective business. 
Like Robert Audley, Lucius is apt to con¬ 
tract suspicions for which he has not been 
provided with motives, and, a more un¬ 
pardonable crime, to be obtuse to the signi¬ 
ficance of circumstantial evidence that the 
merest tyro of the circulating library could 
interpret for him. The story is to this effect: 
Lucius had a sister who ran away from home 
with a man of whom nothing was known ex¬ 
cept that he played the organ like a demon; 
with this clue he proposes to discover the 
man and avenge his sister. He travels, and 
is snowed up with a small party in a Canadian 
forest and in danger of starving. A man joins 
them who plays the violin like a demon, and 
Lucius is prepared to recognise his brother- 
in-law, till the latter assures him he has never 
been in England. Whether or no, Lucius 
shoots the musician for having murdered a 
faithful Indian. Then he comes home and 
buys an East London practice, and falls in 
love withayoung lady, who will not marry him 
till ho has found her lost father, who is also 
a musician, and once went to South America, 
Of course the two musicians are the same 
person, and the question whether Lucius shot 
the violinist dead becomes doubly important, 
because on the one hand it would be incon¬ 
venient for him to have killed the father of 
his betrothed, while on the other hand his 
friend and Canadian fellow-traveller, Geoffrey 
Hossack, has fallen in love with the re¬ 
discovered sister, so that to have killed his 
brother-in-law would be an advantage. With 
the reckless disregard of economy that is the 
besetting sin of sensational writers the dif¬ 
ficulty is got out of twice over, for the musi¬ 
cian in the first place was not Lucille’s father, 
and in the second place was not killed, but 
enlivens the last half of the book with a little 
burglaiy and poisoning,—the latter rather too 
much in the manner of the poisoning in 
Monte Christo ,—and does not die till the 
third volume, when everybody is ready to be 
made happy by his last speech and con¬ 
fession. In the interests of morality and reli¬ 
gion we object to making villains die on the 
stage at such devout length. Otherwise the 
book is calculated to give a great many 
people a fair amount of harmless amusement, 
unless, indeed, it be a harm to gratify, though 
without stimulating, the taste for narratives 
of melodramatic incident. The episode of 
Geoffrey Hossack’s courtship is original and 
rather pretty. 

With the progress of civilisation we con¬ 
ceive fresh developments of diabolical malice. 
To fill the cup of the calamities of a modern 
Job, he would have to hear the history of 


his woes related by Mrs. Henry Wood : tlie 
most patient of men might curse his day 
under such a trial. We do not so much com¬ 
plain that in tho Master of Greylands dig¬ 
nified gentlemen defraud the revenue and 
their near relations with unaccountable im¬ 
punity for imperceptible inducements ; we do 
not complain that two or three young men 
seem to have no object in life except to get 
themselves shot by accident, under circum¬ 
stances so ambiguous as to bequeath a fund 
of insoluble problems to their surviving 
friends ; we do not even complain that while 
the light of the natural detective reason is 
thus artificially turned to darkness, the 
unerring guidance of dreams and omens, of 
broken china and ragged button-holes, is 
lavishly supplied to everyone who is not 
likely to be the better for it. But when 
startling crimes, awe-inspiring visions, and 
incidents enough to thrill every heart not 
hardened at Mudie’s are to be had for the in¬ 
venting, we do complain that our expectant 
nerves should be disconcerted by detailed de¬ 
scriptions of prosaic doings and most prosaic 
sayings that are ominous of nothing ; placid 
maundering genealogies relating to accessory 
personages, too insignificant even to have 
a ghost in their family; or—once for a va¬ 
riety—an elaborate recipe for making pea- 
soup. It is the combination of platitude and 
sensation that makes books like the Master 
of Greylands so peculiarly irritating; but 
even if the two elements could be separated, 
or some excuse made for their juxtaposition, 
there is something about Mrs. Wood’s plati¬ 
tudes which makes them flatter even than those 
of the majority of novelists who, having heard 
that art ought to be true to nature, give ap¬ 
pallingly true representationsof all they know 
about nature—namely, how people get up in 
the morning, put on their clothes, dine, 
breakfast, and talk about dress and cookery. 
Now we have nothing to say against realism ; 
other things being equal,—that is, given the 
lack of original powor common to most 
novelists,—on the whole we prefer those works 
which aim only at giving a recognisable 
picture of ordinary life, either to those which 
indulge in the most unrestrained flights of 
imagination which the inherent feebleness 
of that faculty will allow, or to those in 
which, by a strained interpretation, the pos¬ 
sible is made to Btand for the real. The 
reason that Mrs. Wood is not, in her matter- 
of-fact moods, any more of a realist than 
Mr. Charles Reade is not the material untruth 
of her representation. No doubt pea-soup is 
sometimes talked about in Sisterhoods just as 
people are sometimes shipwrecked or become 
insane undervery remarkable circumstances ; 
but Mrs. Wood generalises in the wrong place, 
—in her characters insteadof in her incidents. 
Mr. Charles Reade is quite capable, if he 
happened to have views upon the subject, of 
giving a recipe for pea-soup in a novel, but 
then it would be pea-soup in the abstract, 
considered in relation to the wants or des¬ 
tinies of humanity ; but the Grey Sisters of 
Greylands’ Rest have no reason for discuss¬ 
ing pea-soup rather than any other subject, 
culinary or devotional, and they do not dis¬ 
cuss it in such a manner as to convince tho 
imagination of the concrete fact that they 
really did discuss it on the particular occasion 
recorded, only* of the self-evident proposition 
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tfcafca sisterhood —an j sisterhood—may be the 
scene of a trivial—any trivial—conversation. 
As to the incidents : a simple youth turns np 
to "Im " 1 an inheritance that he has no reason 
for supposing to belong to him, thongh it 
does ; he disappears ; his wife comes in search 
of him,and—a reminiscence of East Lynne — 
takes a situation as governess with the uncle 
whom she suspects of being accessory to his 
death. Her attempts at detection are un- 
sncceasful, —firstly, because the uncle has not 
murdeired anybody; secondly, because she is 
too much afraid of ghosts to visit the place 
where her husband was murdered, though not 
by his uncle; and, thirdly, because even if she 
had visited the place, she would have found 
no signs or traces of what had happened there. 
A younger brother of the heir then appears 
an the scene, with somewhat unwarrantable 
abruptness, for the rules of the game do not 
allow the novelist to complicate matters by 
the cheap device of springing a new character 
upon the reader at the critical moment, 
lrnltmn its previons existence was veiled in 
a mystery essential to the plot. However, 
this second heir when he arrives does nothing 
to solve the mysteiy of his brother’s fate, ex¬ 
cept fall in love with his uncle’s wife’s step¬ 
daughter ; and the‘book ends with a con¬ 
fession, instead of a discovery. For the 
benefit of the curious we should add that we 
have not told nearly all the story ; there is 
such a great deal of it, that it is really strange 
that it should never even by accident con¬ 
trive to be exciting. 

In Mr. Harrison Ainsworth’s last book, we 
have an nncle with a strong family likeness 
to the Master of Greylands, a type as 
venerable as the babes in the wood, but then 
“in the good old times ” such types flourish 
by a prescriptive right, and only call np un¬ 
critical reminiscences of the days when 
G. P. R- James had a lofty view of the moral 
functions of historical romance. But from 
one point of view, Manchester in 1745 is too 
modem to fulfil the promise of the title. 
Waverley itself is rather a trial to in¬ 
genuous youth, which can by no means 
understand a hero of romance who half turns, 
and half does not turn, his coat; while 
Atherton Legb, the hero of the Good Old 
Times, has not even a coat to turn, bnt im¬ 
provises a faint preference for the young Pre¬ 
tender to oblige a young lady, whose own 
political principles are not too decided to 
allow of her promising the Duke of Cumber¬ 
land to be a good Hanoverian if her cousin’s 
share in the insurrection is pardoned. There 
are two or three pairs of true lovers of dif¬ 
ferent ranks, the ladies being distinguishable, 
as is usual in such cases, mainly by the colour 
of their hair and eyes ; the young men by 
the more or less solemnity with which their 
execution is narrated. Hero number one 
succeeds to his treacherous uncle’s estates, 
marries his cousin, and lives happily ever 
afterwards. Of hero number two we have at 
least the melancholy satisfaction of hearing 
the last: “ As his lifeless body was cut 
down and placed upon the block to be muti¬ 
lated, and the executioner flung his faithful 
heart, which happily had ceased heating, into 
the flames ...” There is something plain¬ 
tive in that happily, as if the writer were 
makir g a virtue of necessity, but would gladly 
have told ns if he could what the heart felt 


when it was being burnt, or what the head 
thought when it was stuck upon Temple 
Bar. The best that can be said of the book 
is, that the topography and antiquities of 
Manchester have been got up with some care. 

Messrs. Bentley deserve much praise and 
gratitude for one prudent and humane inno¬ 
vation : their novels are sold cut. This is 
humane in the case of a good book, prudent 
in the case of an indifferent one ; for though 
there are works in three volumes which not 
even a self-acting machinery for turning over 
the leaves could lure the reviewer to the 
end of, there are others trembling upon the 
brink of the unreadable which might hope 
just not to pass the brink if there were no 
material impediment to their leaves being 
turned over very fast. 

Edith Simcox. 


Diamonds and Precious Stones: A popular 
account of Gems. From the French of Louis 
Dieulafait, Professor of Physics, Doctor of 
Sciences. Illustrated by 12(5 Engravings 
on Wood. (London : Blackie &Son,Pater- 
nosterBuildings, Glasgow, andEdinburgh. 
1874.) 

When we would trace hack to its origin 
the passion for stones as personal ornaments, 
we naturally picture to ourselves our bar¬ 
barian ancestors wandering by brooks or on 
mountain sides, and Laving their attention 
arrested by some little fragment of green 
stone, or by the fiery glow of sparkling 
red particles of mineral, to which the water 
of the torrent lent an artificial lustre. 

But the step from collecting such rare and 
pretty objects to that of finding out how to 
shape and polish, and bore them for stringing 
into a necklace or anklet, is perhaps a greater 
advance in civilisation than even that by 
which modern arts have learnt to cut and 
polish the ruby and diamond. 

Even to this day the hereditary art by 
which the Hindoo has known time out of 
mind how to bore, not merely the agate and 
garnet pebble, but the diamond itself, is, as 
regards this last stone, one which the modern 
diamond worker is unable to imitate. 

And certainly if we wished to point to 
some universal taste or fashion that should 
serve to illustrate, by the forms in which it 
has been gratified among different peoples, 
the civilisation that they had reached, about 
the last that we should select would be the 
taste for personal adornment with precious 
stones. Look, for instance, at the courtly 
dame conspicuous in and envied for her 
parure of so many thousand pounds’ worth 
of diamonds, displayed entirely without 
artistic beauty, and so arranged as simply to 
dazzle with their broken lights; and compare 
her with the Greek lady of the antique time, 
with her earrings and necklace of pendant 
gold, light as gossamer, yet pressed into 
forms and covered with tracery in which 
Greek art still breathes: and see with what 
tasteful handling the accessory of coloured 
stone is introduced; as, for instance, in the 
twined gold and garnet of the Woodhouse 
band in the British Museum. 

Who does not feel that the Greek lady had 
the higher view of what is befitting, that 
she wore an ornament in which, whatever 


there is of the barbarous inseparable from its 
character, was redeemed by a beauty belong¬ 
ing to art, and independent of mere vulgar 
money-value ? And the same may be said 
of the goldsmith’s art, which is an inherit¬ 
ance of the Hindoo from times beyond the 
reach of history. Rajahs and Sultans might 
-emulate each other in collecting huge dia¬ 
monds and gettingthem polished and facetted, 
but even by them such exceptional stones 
were rather valued as rare specimens and 
costly cariosities representing wealth and 
power (sometimes of a talismanic kind) than 
as objects of beauty. 

The jewellery of the Hindoo people bas¬ 
al ways consisted of simple goldsmith’s work, 
truly artistic in its forms, even though want¬ 
ing in the finest finish, and has often been 
made the vehicle, either for exquisitely rich 
and harmonious colour in enamel, or in the 
precious stones which the enamel imitated. 
It was generally the colour which gave to the 
precious stone its charm for the eye, alike 
of Hindoo and of ancient Greek ; the dia¬ 
mond being merely introduced by the former 
as a foil, so to say, to its brightly-coloured 
companions, and being like them merely 
rounded and polished on its surface without 
any attempt at facetting. Facetting, in fact, 
though an ancient Indian art, was only 
applied to the vast diamonds that found 
their way into the treasuries of great Rajahs, 
or might be used to adorn a peacock throne. 

No doubt improvements in cutting and 
polishing hard stones by the aid of which the 
unapproachable lustre of the diamond was 
first made available for oruament, has led to 
the modem European fashion of employing 
the diamond for the purposes of jewellery 
only in this form; and it is in this form cer¬ 
tainly that it is best adapted for these pur¬ 
poses. But the sapphire, the ruby and the 
spinel, the emerald and the peridot, the 
ehrysoberyl and the topaz do not need to be 
facetted to exhibit in perfection their one 
great attribute of lovely colour ; the flash and 
glare of the facettes only detract from this, 
while a well-made imitation in paste rivals 
them at once in lustre and in dispersive 
energy. 

The history of precious stones as ornaments 
is, however, mixed up with that of another 
function which they have discharged from 
time immemorial as the fancied vehicles of 
talismanic powers. 

Half the engraved gems of antiquity were 
amulets. Bacchanalian subjects are found 
engraved on amethysts, for the reveller who 
wore them deemed that his potations would 
thus be robbed of their sting; and every stone 
had its supposed virtue, prophylactic or cura¬ 
tive, in some one or other of the ills of life, or 
as coming to the aid of its possessor in attain¬ 
ing his desires. 

There are not many people in our genera¬ 
tion, however, who would care to learn with 
what fantastic attributes the caprice and the 
credulity of superstitious minds in other 
times may have invested"the various precious 
and other stones that were worn on the per¬ 
son. On the other hand, a good book de¬ 
scribing the stones themselves, their history, 
the localities whence they come, and giving 
some account of the commerce in them, would 
be welcome to a considerable number of 
readers. 
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Several books have appeared in English 
during the last quarter of a century that 
have dealt with the subject in one or other 
of its aspects. 

Jackson’s little volume on Minerals and 
their Uses (Parker & Son, 1849) was the 
first, and in some respects the best of them, 
its form being that of a series of readable 
letters, in which much good material was 
agreeably put together. 

Mr. King's well-known volumes were the 
next contribution to our literature on “ Pre¬ 
cious and Decorative Stones.” They are 
entitled The Natural History of Gems and 
Decorative Stones, sa\d The Natural History of 
Precious Stones and the Precious Metals (Bell 
& Daldy, 1867) : but why Mr. King gave 
them the title of a natural history is not 
easy to understand. They contain, as every¬ 
thing the distinguished Senior Fellow of 
Trinity writes must contain, a great amount 
of erudition and much novel matter, but it 
is where they deal with the subject on its 
classical and antiquarian side that Mr. King 
is most at home, and the mineralogist is re¬ 
peatedly reminded that Mr. King is distin¬ 
guished as a classical rather than a scientific 
authority. It is, in fact, as the author of 
the work on Antique Gems (Murray, 1860), 
and as the resuseitator by its means of the 
taste for collecting the intaglios and cameos 
of antiquity, that Mr. King fills a conspi¬ 
cuous place among contemporary authors. 

A very amusing book by Madame de Bar¬ 
rera, entitled Gems and Jewels (Bentley, 
1861*), appeared in the same year with Mr. 
King s first work. The mineralogieal por¬ 
tion of the work is worthless, and inaccura¬ 
cies in the historical, or rather anecdotal, 
part of it are abundant enough ; yet the way 
in which anecdote and allusion are strung, 
or rather clustered, together in its pages 
may remind one of some of the gorgeous 
dresses which its authoress describes in and 
before the days of “ Great Elizabeth.” 

In 1865 Mr. Harry Emmanuel, the well- 
known jeweller, brought out a little volume 
on Diamonds and Precious Stories (Hotten, 
Piccadilly) that deserves recognition on ac¬ 
count of the general, thongh very far from 
univei’sal, accuracy of the accounts it gave 
of the stones employed in jewellery, as well 
as for some curious matter regarding the 
Hebrew terms for the stones alluded to in 
the Old Testament, contributed by a learned 
rabbi, Mr. Loewe. 

The book the title of which heads this 
article, purposes to cover much the same 
ground as that of Mr. Emmanuel. As the Per¬ 
sian historian commences his history with the 
formation of the world, so M. Dieulafait 
gives in some sixteen pages a sketch of the 
science of geology, and his book is rather 
disfigured than adorned by several plates, 
the bearing of which on his subject is some¬ 
times hardly to bo recognised. The opal, 
for instance, is illustrated by a picture of 
the Icelandic geysers, which, of the various 
wa) s in which opal may be formed in nature, 
illustrates that which is assuredly about 
the least probable as a source of the “ noble ” 
opal employed in jewellery. 

A lizard figured in a mass of “amber,” 
page 205, is far more probably imprisoned In 
a piece of the recent fossil copal from the 
Zanzibar district. 


On the other hand, the work, viewed as a 
quite popular treatise on the subject, will 
meet the requirements of readers who only 
want a little tolerably correct information 
about diamonds and precious stones. The 
portions dealing with diamonds, their occur¬ 
rence, their history, the attempts to form 
them, and the imitations of them, are the most 
interesting and best parts of the little volume. 
The extraordinary demand for this most pre¬ 
cious product of nature may be illustrated by 
one or two facts. A one-carat brilliant of 
fine water and correct in form was sold at 
Venice in 1606 for 21Z. 13s. 4 d., and such a 
one was valued in Jeffries’ time—he wrote 
about 1754c—at 81. The subsequent dis¬ 
covery and development of the Brazilian 
mines had lowered this value very con¬ 
siderably, and the value of Gl. put on such 
stones in 1791 by the French Commis¬ 
sion appiinted to value the crown jewels is 
stated by Mr. Emmanuel to have been 
a higher value than they had been worth 
before the uncertainties of the period had 
enhanced the prices of all portable forms of 
wealth. After the peace the price fell to 4Z. 
or 5/., till on the eve of the discoveries in 
South Africa, it had again risen to from 18Z. 
to 24Z. And yet during the last half century 
tons of diamonds must have reached Europe 
from Brazil, the average supply for the ten 
years previous to 1865 having been above 
8oO troy pounds per annum. The effect of 
the Brazilian discoveries must have been 
very similar to that we are now witnessing 
as the result of those in South Africa. The 
smaller diamonds of fine water suffered less 
in value than the larger stones. 

Thus in Jeffries’ time a five-carat stone 
was worth 450Z., while the one-carat stone 
was worth but 8Z.; but Mr. Emmanuel states 
their relative values in 1860 to have been 
320Z. and 18Z. Few jewellers would like to 
give the former sum now for a five-carat 
stone of any degree of perfection, whereas 
the perfect one-carat stone has not fallen at 
all in proportion to those of larger dimen¬ 
sions. 

The fact is, that a very large proportion 
of the stones from South Africa are a little 
“ off colour,” being slightly yellow in their 
tint; and the proportion of large to small 
African stones is very much greater than 
is the case with the mines of Brazil. The 
externally yellow-tinted stones of Brazil 
and India generally prove to be perfectly 
colourless in their interior; whereas a yellow- 
tinted African stone is yellow throughout. 
Some of the larger and deeper-coloured 
of these yellow stones are, however, ex¬ 
tremely beautiful, and form jewels of the 
utmost splendour. The mode of occurrence 
of the diamonds in South Africa would seem 
to be remarkable. They are found in the 
debris of one or more now much altered rocks 
that once appear to have filled the throats of 
certain volcanoes, the lavas and whole upper 
portions of which have been borne bodily 
away by the devastating influences of geo¬ 
logical denudation. How they got there— 
whether brought up from the* inner depths 
of the earth’s crust or formed from hydro- 
carbonons vapours from the surrounding 
rocks traversed by this volcanic pipe, or 
whether they have in some other way been 
found ready formed in some lower stratum 


and been mechanically brought up to the sur¬ 
face with the molten rock driven through the 
volcanic throat, none at this moment can 
say, though one or other of these explana¬ 
tions seems forced on us. No doubt, when 
the geological and mineralogieal features of 
the curious “ pans ” or hollows in the ground 
(somewhat reminding one of the Kessels in 
the Eifel) in which they occur have been 
more closely studied, new localities will be 
found in the basins of the Vaal and Orange 
rivers, and the trade in diamonds will have 
yet to undergo violent fluctuations. 

M. Dieulafait has recounted with a 
Frenchman’s interest in the subject, and 
with something of his sanguine interpre¬ 
tation of the results, the efforts made in 
Paris to form the diamond, and the success 
of M. Deville in forming elementary boron 
and silicon ; these are, as it were, the next 
thing to the formation of the diamond itself. 
We have not space to enter here on this sub¬ 
ject, nor on the carious optical enquiry 
as to the best form in which any particular 
diamond should be cut. It is a pity that no 
record has been preserved of Ralph Potter 
and the other great English diamond-cutters 
in the early part of this century, who were 
the best the world has seen. 

We may conclude by noticing that the 
carat, the unit of weight for diamonds, is the 
karruba or carob bean, and was an ancient 
weight in the Mussulman world. It was 
estimated at four barleycorns, each of which 
weighed six mustard seeds. Another corn 
divided it by three, and perhaps is the wheat 
grain represented by our troy grain. The 
old French ounce, the sixteenth part of the 
pound, was equal to 144 carats, and to 576 
Paris grains, or 472-15 troy grains, the Paris 
grain corresponding to the carat grain, and 
the French carat being 3'28 troy grains. 
The English carat of 151^ to the troy ounce 
weighs 3’168 troy grains. 

N. Story-Maskelyne. 


MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 

The Amateur’s Greenhouse and Conservatory. By- 
Shirley Ilibberd. (Groombridge.) 

Tile colloquial but business-like tone of this con¬ 
venient little manual distinctly recommends it. 
There are few things in which there is more 
charlatanism than gardening, but Mr. Shirley 
Ilibberd writes about what he is practically 
familiar with, and he will be found a very trust¬ 
worthy guide by anyone who is anxious to set up 
a greenhouse. This is not a thing to be lightly 
undertaken. A great number of those who buy 
this book will probably attempt personally to carry 
its precepts into effect, and some of them, no 
doubt, who possess perseverance as well as leisure, 
will succeed, and will reap a double pleasure in 
success. But plants, like tame animals, must be 
looked after continuously, and nine months’ labour 
spent on a greenhouse is worse than wasted if it is 
to be followed by three mouths’ casual attention 
from some deputy of the possessor. To manage 
a greenhouse successfully is an exacting occupa¬ 
tion ; but it is one which an immense number 
of persons are prepared to undertake without a 
moment's hesitation. These people will buy Mr. 
Ilibberd’s book, and he is so far wise in his genera¬ 
tion that he does not discourage them. But there 
are not wanting indications of his opinion that 
any results worth talking about will not be at¬ 
tained without a good deal of expense, and an 
amount of toil which will make a transition to 
the employment of a gardener an easy one if the 
attempt is to be permanently continued. 
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Any person, however, who takes an interest in 
a garden, even without actively intervening in its 
management, will find Mr. Hibberd’s information 
very useful. No class of skilled workpeople are 
more apt to tyrannize on the ground of technical 
knowledge than the subordinate grades of gar¬ 
deners, and probably none are less justified in doing 
so except by the more profound ignorance of their 
employers. Mr. Hibberd’s instructions will be 
found to afford a sound basis for the exercise 
of very salutary criticism. 

Those who wish for personal amusement in 
conservatory gardening without being wholly tied 
to it, should try their hands at the cultivation of 
succulents, or of hardy and Alpine plants. The 
former can be managed with very little heat, and 
the latter require, of course, none. In fact, it may 
be thought surprising at first sight that they should 
be grown under glass at all. But an immense 
number of tolerably common plants are wonder¬ 
fully improved by being grown in pots, and they 
are brought more under observation than when 
grown out of doors. Alpines, too, in this way, 
can usually be made more of than in the best 
contrived rockery, and they are not liable to be 
swamped by rain. The chapters on these two 
classes of plants might have been advantageously 
somewhat fuller. 

Mr. Hibberd mentions—and it is a good in¬ 
stance of the practical character of what he says 
—that he found the water secreted by pitcher 
plants to vary with the amount supplied to their 
roots. This is confirmed bv other observations, 
but he is less correct in stating that the cellular 
tissue of the pitcher is destitute of spiral vessels, 
which really abound in it; while, on the other 
hand, the stomata, which he attributes to the 
secreting surface, are not to be discovered; but 
this is only a kind of digression. There are a good 
man y passable woodcuts and some coloured illus¬ 
trations which are less laudable, and have probably 
done duty elsewhere. 

Bibliotheca Comubiensis. A Catalogue of the 
Writings, both Manuscript and Printed, of Comish- 
men, and of Works relating to the County of 
Cornwall, icith Biographical Memoranda and 
copious Literary References. By George Clement 
Boaae and William’ Prideaux Courtney. Vol. I., 
A to O. Pp. xii-417. Imp. 8vo. London: 
(Longman, Green, Reader, & Dyer.) The task 
which the learned compilers of this valu¬ 
able book have taken upon themselves is no 
light one. It is not only the formation of a 
catalogue of all works which treat of the County 
of Cornwall, but also of all works written by 
natives of Cornwall, members of Cornish families 
and persons resident in the county; and the 
design embraces not merely books of permanent 
interest, but also pamphlets, sermons, political 
tracts, literary and scientific papers, reports of 
societies, dramas, music, songs, maps, manuscripts, 
Ac. ; and further brief biographical particulars of 
the several authors are given under their names. 

The want of such a work has long been felt, and 
a few years ago the Council of the Royal Insti¬ 
tution of Cornwall projected a catalogue of all 
books, pamphlets, Ac., relating to the county, and, 
having printed preparatory lists, invited the co¬ 
operation of all who were interested in the sub¬ 
ject. The scheme made, however, little progress, 
and was finally abandoned when the present com¬ 
pilers commenced their labours. 

It is difficult to speak too highly of the perse¬ 
verance and research displayed by Messrs. Boase 
and Courtney in the prosecution of their work. 
They modestly say in their preface that the 
volume now presented to the reader “ makes no 
pretension to the title of a complete Biblio¬ 
graphy of the County ” to which it relates. 
Necessarily many scarce and obscure tracts and 
pamphlets remain undiscovered; nevertheless, a 
glance at their well-filled pages is sufficient to 
show how diligently thev have endeavoured to 
make their work exhaustive. It may, indeed, be 
doubted whether the introduction, as in some 


instances, of mere ordinary deeds for conveyance 
of land is not rather beyond the scope of a 
work of this nature, and, moreover, we conceive 
that the names of some persons who have not 
contributed anything to the literature of the 
county-— e.g., the brothers Lightfoot, the murder¬ 
ers of Mr. Norway—had better have been omitted. 
These, however, are errors, if errors they are, on 
the right side. The work is a very valuable one, 
not only to natives of Cornwall and those who 
take an’ interest in Cornish literature, but to the 
public generally. 

Letters from Jamaica. (Edinburgh: Edmonston 
& Douglas.) This is an excellent little book. In its 
174 pages the author manages to give his reader a 
succinct and clear account of what life in Jamaica 
really is; and enables him, moreover, to gain a 
distinct impression of the sort of existence which 
is passed by the negroes. Our author has plenty 
of humour,’ and the irresistibly comical side of the 
negro character has been done full justice to. 
Some of the negro love-letters are very funny, 
and the account given at page 97 of planter’s 
legislation between negro litigants is delightful. 
The Appendix of Proverbs is also most useful in 
giving an insight into the negro character. It is 
strange how the same ideas find vent in dillereut 
languages and modes of expression all over the 
world. Here is the negro version of the proverb 
concerning the wind and the shorn lamb: “ \N hen 
cow no hab tail, Goramighty brush tty;” and 
this is another good one: “ Cockroach eber so 
drunk, him no walk past fowl-yard.” 

The Ashanlers, their Country , History , Cjr. , by 
A. C. Beaton. (London: James Blackwood A Co.) 
This is another of the cheap publications that have 
been brought into existence by the war with 
Ashantee; and notwithstanding the very sensa¬ 
tional picture on the cover, it has really much that, 
told in a brief, pleasant way, is well worth the 
reading. It supplies a very general want for 
easily ^attainable information about the savage 
kingdom which is giving us so much trouble. It 
would have been better if the worthless portraits 
had been omitted. 

Tales of My Dragoman. By W. Amati-White. 
(London: John Hodges, 40 Bedford Street.) These 
tales, loosely put together, hardly enable us to judge 
how far the author is qualified for the pursuit of 
literature, which, as he tells us in the preface, he 
considers the noblest occupation in life. They 
possess that similarity to one another characteristic 
of all Oriental tales, and the author seems to have 
caught with sufficient accuracy the trick of 
investing them with an Oriental halo and colour. 
We doubt, however, whether they will ever be 
preferred to the Arabian Nights. The small blue 
volume in which they make their appearance is 
by far too insignificant to be attractive. 

The Bells of Botteville. Tower. By F. G. Lee. 
(Parker.) The matter of this book, at least of the 
principal poem, is a legend of desecrated bells and 
a family wrecked and blasted by sacrilege, and 
would have been more interesting thirty years ago 
than now. The manner is a compound of Tennyson 
and the Church Times. 

Maud Titian and other Poems. By M alter Row. 
(Moxon.) “ The strange and quite unaccountable 
f ac t"—we quote from the preface—“ in the economy 
of Nature, that she expends ecstatic impulse too 
uncontrollable to be deemed fictitious in the pro¬ 
duction of indifferent verse, must do duty as this 
author's excuse for coming before the public.” Mr. 
Rew is probably right in thinking that with luck 
and leisure, and’a better furnished imagination, he 
might have been a poet. Maud J ivian is a five- 
act" play; it shows some gleams of sense and 
humour, though the author’s notions of the sublime 
are coarse. It is to be hoped upon the whole that 
he may outlive his “ecstatic impulse," though it 
is a phenomenon which deserves more attention 
than it is likely to get. 

The Child's History of Jerusalem. By F. R. 
Conder. (Isbister & Co.) Children who learn 


history from Mr. Conder will have a good deal to 
unlearn, as that the Persia of Cyrus was the same 
country as the Elam of Chedorlaomer, that Christi¬ 
anity was first preached at Rome by St. Paul in 
the third year of Nero, that the monks of the 
Thebaid were under generals who lived at Rome, 
though this is only implied; all which is a pity, 
as if anybody could teach him to be accurate, Mr. 
Conder would be a pleasant and skilful compiler. 

Editor. 


NO TBS AND NEWS. 

An offer was recentlv made by a lady to the 
Library of the Oxford Union Society of the whole 
collection of books made by the late Mrs. M. A. 
Schimmelpenninek, while writing the Memoirs of 
the Port Royal. It consists of about 800 volumes 
of Port Royalist Histories, Commentaries, Me¬ 
moirs, and Devotional Treatises. In case these 
were accepted a similar otter was made at the 
same time by another lady, of bequeathing a large 
collection of engraved portraits, Ac., illustrative of 
the history of the Port Royal. It was considered, 
perhaps wisely, by the Union Society, that their 
library, being merely a lending library of current 
literature, was not a fit place for such a special 
collection. The otter was, therefore, declined. 
But, as Oxford still possesses a Professor of Eccle¬ 
siastical History, is there no other library to be 
found there that can make room for these collec¬ 
tions, and so prevent their dispersion ? 

Tm: Paper Survey of the Abbey of St. Mary’s 
Winchester, at the’ time of the Reformation 
coupled with Ducange, have enabled Mr. Furni- 
vall to clear away all the difficulties connected with 
Chaucer’s Prioress, her Nun-Chaplain, and three 
Priests that worried Tvrwhitt, and have troubled 
all Chaucer-critics since him.* The first of these 
difficulties was how a mm could be a chaplain, 
because (as was assumed) a chaplain must be a 
priest, and that a woman could not be. This 
trouble disappeared on a glance at Ducange, whose 
quotations snow that the capellanus was originally 
the guardian of the capa or capellu of St. Martin— 
the cloak that he cut in two to give half to a 
beggar in the cold—that the word afterwards 
meant “ secretary, amanuensis,” in which sense it 
was freely used in French romances; and that later 
only did’ it signify what we understand by a 
“ chaplain,” a priest, which is its fifth meaning in 
Ducange. 2. Why did Chaucer, in describing 
the head of a holy house of nuns supposed to be 
whollv devoted to the service of God, talk only 
of her graceful deportment, pretty ways, her sen¬ 
timentalism, her effort to imitate court style, and 
be “ estatclieh of manere ? ” Because, as the 
Paper Survey of the Abbey of St. Mary’s, Win¬ 
chester f shows, the prioress was, in fact, the 
“finishing governess” of the time to a bevy of 
to-be fashionable girls, “chyldren of lordys, 
knyghtles, and gentylmen brought up in the sayd 
monastery,” whose most important accomplish¬ 
ments were correct deportment and pleasing man¬ 
ners. 3. Why had Chaucer's prioress three priests 
with her, wdien only one, “the Nonnes Preest,” 
told a “ Canterbury Tale,”—and one of the best, 
too, that of the “ Cock and Fox ? ” Because, as 
St. Mary's Abbey had five priests to look after its 
six-and-’twenty nuns and six-and-twenty young la¬ 
dies, no doubt the prioress’s priory had five priests 
too, three of whom might well be spared to go 
a-pilgrimaging with their prioress. And as, of the 
five St. Mary's priests, only one was Magister, the 
Confessor, tiie other four'but “Sirs” {Domini), 
subordinates, the prioress's “ Magister ” would be 
especially “ the Nonnes Preest,” and tell hia 
“Tale” accordingly. Thus, Chaucer is right in 


* See Mr. Furnivall's “ Temporary Preface to my 
Six-Text Edition of the Canterbury Tides for the 
Chaucer’s S jciety,” p. 02. 

f This is printed in Dugdale's Monasticon, ed. Ellis, 
Bandinel, Ac. 
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all points, and his critics all •wrong—a most wel¬ 
come result. The feet that, in a.d. 1637, the five 
priests of St. Mary’s, Winchester, were all called 
“ Chnpeleyns ” (as like priests may have been 
called earlier), does not militate against Chaucer’s 
use of the word in its earlier and well-established 
sense of “ secretary ” in the French romances that 
he studied. 

Mr. "William A. Wheeler, the assistant 
superintendent of the Boston Public Library, in 
the United States, and who is favourably known 
bv his labours on Webster's Dictionary, The Dic¬ 
tionary of Noted Names in Fiction, &c., has been 
cataloguing the most complete Shakspere Library 
in the States—that of 2,000 volumes—formerly 
belonging to Mr. Thomas P. Barton, and lately 
bought by the Boston Library. In the course of 
this work he has made up his mind to compile 
“A Cyclopaedia of Shaksperean Literature, de¬ 
signed to elucidate the Biography of the Poet, 
the Antiquities, Geography, Topography, Political 
and Natural History, and Bibliography of his 
Works, and the Lives and Writings of his Edi¬ 
tors, Translators, Commentators, and Critics.” 

1 le hopes to secure the help of the best English 
Shukspereans in his undertaking. 

Mr. Henry Adams is to be the new editor of 
the North American Serieir, which was founded 
above sixty years ago, and still thrives. 

Dr. Richard Wulcker of Leipzig will edit for 
the Early English Text Society next year the 
Legend of Nicodemus, with a full account of the 
different forms the legend takes in the different 
literatures of Europe. 

The Marquis of Lothian's Blickling TTomilies, 
Anglo-Saxon of the 10th century, which the Rev. 
Dr. Richard Morris is editing for the Early Eng¬ 
lish Text Society, and of which Part I. is just 
ready, ia one of the few dated Anglo-Saxon MSS. 
in existence. The writer has been dwelling on 
the evils abroad in his time, “ lamentation and 
weeping on all sides ; mourning everywhere, and 
breach of peace; everywhere evil and slaughter” 
(Horn. X., pp. 114-16) ; has been saying that the 
world's end on Doomsday must needs come soon, 
only the advent of “ the accursed stranger Anti¬ 
christ ” has yet to take place (Horn. XI., pp. lld- 
17) ; and then, he goes on, the world must come to 
an end in this present age, of which “ the greatest 
portion has already elapsed, even nino hundred 
and seventy-one years ( niyon hand u intra <y livri) 
in this [very] year” (pp. 118-119, 1, 2). Dates of 
this kind are very seldom found in MSS., and 
are proportionately valued when they do occur. 
Dr. Richard Morris and Mr. Sweet agree, we be¬ 
lieve, in thinking that the MS. was copied once, if 
not more times, and that this date of a.d. 971 is 
that of the last copier's transcript. Some of the 
forms in the text seem older than those in the 
Alfredian Anglo-Saxon version of St. Gregory’s 
Iteyula Past oralis that Mr. Sweet edited, from the 
two best MSS., for the Early English Text Society. 

The Rev. J. Rawson Lumby has also in the 
press, for the Early English Text Society, two 
short Anglo-Saxon poems, lie Domes Dnge, a 
paraphrase of Bede’s De Die Jndicii, and Ldr, an 
Exhortation, how to attain “ that blowende rice ” 
or “ blooming realm ” of heaven. 

| Professor Seeley asks whether the history of 
the degradation in England of chivalry, in the 
sense of the profession of knights or fighting gen¬ 
tlemen, before a standing army existed, has yet 
been worked out? Contrasting Chaucer's knight, 
the valiant warrior and perfect gentleman, with 
the knight as seen in Shakspere's plays, the so- 
called gentleman whose profession is arms—Sir 
John Falstatf, Sir Andrew Aguecheek, Sir Toby 
Belch—what a change is seen ! The Knight seems 
to be a needy swaggerer, whoso occupation's gone, 
or nearly so; who lives on the rich men he can 
get to feed him, and whose followers support 
themselves by open robbery. The esquire seems 


to be of more estate and importance than the 
knight, instead of being his attendant. 

The strictness with which the right of censure 
is exercised against the press in the Austrian do¬ 
minions may be judged by the feet that the day’s 
issue of one paper alone, the Politik, published at 
Prague, was stopped sixty-nine times ra the course 
of last year. 

We learn from Rome that, in obedience to the 
wishes of Cardinal Antonelli, Father Theiner has 
declined the post of Chief Librarian to the Order 
of the Oratonans. 

The Minister of Instruction at the Porte has 
succeeded in establishing a large public library 
at Constantinople, the Council of State having at 
length advanced the necessary funds; and active 
steps are now being taken to collect and catalogue 
printed hooks, which are one of the modern innova¬ 
tions in Turkey, and are only beginning to super¬ 
sede the ancient use of MSS. The heads of the 
various schools, monasteries, and mosques are 
being called upon to furnish complete lists of the 
MSS. in their possession; and, as some of these 
institutions are known to contain extensive and 
choice collections, we may hope to obtain access 
to some remains of real importance. It is in¬ 
tended to appropriate the ground-floor of the 
building to a Museum of Antiquities. 

A new paper, for the special use of subalterns 
and first-year volunteers in the Prussian army, has 
been started at Berlin, under the title of Un- 
terofficier-Zeitung. Its object is to acquaint the 
young officer with the name and character of all 
Inventions, works, and theories bearing upon his 
profession, which are exciting the interest of mili¬ 
tary men abroad or at home. Politics are ex¬ 
cluded, but other subjects which may tend to 
promote the cultivation of the middle classes, 
from which the German soldiers are chiefly drawn, 
are freely discussed. 

We understand that an authorised translation 
of Auerbach’s forthcoming novel JVahfried, will 
be published by Messrs. Sampson Low. 

A German translation by Dr. Hone of Professor 
Max Muller's Westminster Lecture on Missions, 
and Dean Stanley's Sermon, is advertised by K. 
Triibner, Strassburg. 

Professor Boeiimer lias resigned the co-direc¬ 
tion of the Seminary for Modem Languages at 
Strassburg University, which he held with Pro¬ 
fessor Bernhard ten Briuk, thus leaving the sole 
direction in Professor ten Brink's hands. Professor 
Bdlimer still continues his Professorship of the 
Romance languages. 

We hear that Professor A. W. Ward’s work on 
English Dramatic Literature will not be ready for 
some months, though he hopes to bring it out 
this year. 

Professor J. R. Seeley's work on the great 
German statesman Stein will probably not be 
ready till next year. 

Freilighath, Geibel, and ndfer have issued an 
address to German authors in which they point 
out the fact that no copyright treaty exists vet 
between Germany and the Netherlands, and that 
in consequence the reprint of German -works, 
especially of those treating of the fine arts, is 
daily increasing. Heine has lately, and Geibel 
and Freiligrath only recently, been reprinted in 
Holland. German novelists and dramatic authors, 
likewise, have been for years translated into 
Dutch, unasked and unrewarded. German authors 
are now called upon to co-operate with their 
legitimate publishers in demanding a treaty 
between Holland and the Empire for the protection 
of literary property. The authors of the address 
request German literary men in all parts of the 
world to combine with them in presenting a peti¬ 
tion to this effect to the next German Reichstag, 
and to address themselves, not later than the end 
of this month, to F. Freiligrath, Stuttgart— 
| Cologne Gazette. 


It is to be regretted that more energy ia not 
shown in improving the National library in the 
British Museum. It not unfrequently happens 
that an important book is not to be found at all 
in the library, and works issued in parts are some¬ 
times left incomplete; when an organised inspec¬ 
tion of foreign sale-catalogues would generally 
supply the deficiencies. 

Mb. Haxes’s edition of Milton's Areopagitioa 
for the Clarendon Press Series is far advanced at 
press. _ 

Ten more volumes of transcripts from the 
Archives of Venice reached England last week, 
and were deposited in the Public Record Office. 
Two contain English translations of letters from 
Alvise Contarini, ambassador at the court of 
Charles I., to the Doge and Senate, between Octo¬ 
ber 1627 and September 1628, and are in con¬ 
tinuation of letters from the same ambassador, 
which have been previously transcribed. Two 
other volumes relate to the descent into Italy of 
the forces of the “ Grand Alliance," stipulated at 
the Ilaguo on September 7, 1701, between the 
Emperor Leopold, King William, and the Dutch, 
against France and Spain. Altogether sixty-three 
volumes of these Venetian transcripts are now 
available for the consultation of historical students, 
and as they have reference to almost every event 
of importance in English history during the last 
three or four centuries, they should be included 
in the researches of every future historian of our 
country. In addition to "the collection of further 
transcripts, Mr. Rawdon Brown is preparing for 
press the continuation of his printed calendar of" 
the most important State papers preserved at 
Venice. 

We understand that the Fourth Report of the 
Royal Commission on Historical Manuscripts will 
be ready for publication early next month, and. 
that it will exceed in interest and in bulk all its 
predecessors. 

Mr. Hepworth Dixon seems to have a curious, 
notion of historical evidence. He has been en¬ 
deavouring to show in Notes and Queries, contrary 
to the opinion entertained by some of our best 
modem investigators, that Anne Boleyn was the- 
eldest daughter of her father, Sir Thomas Boleyn,. 
Earl of Ormond. She had, as is well known, & 
sister named Mary, who was the mother of Henry 
Carey, Lord Hunsdon, and it is the opinion of 
Mr. Brewer and others who have examined th& 
subject, that Mary Boleyn was several years older 
than Anne. Mr. Dixon maintains the contrary - T 
but in support of his theory cites only two 
pieces of evidence, of which the first really 
tells most powerfully against it. In 1597, 
George Carey, second Lord Hunsdon, petitioned 
to be restored to the Earldom of Ormond, 
on the express ground that he was descended from, 
the eldest daughter, Mary, while the reigning 
ueen, Elizabeth, was descended from the younger 
aughter, Anne. This would surely have been a 
very great piece of presumption if the facts had 
been the other w r ay. But Mr. Dixon conceives- 
that Lord Hunsdon did not know his own pedi¬ 
gree ; and that the Queen, who refused to make 
him Earl of Ormond, caused him to know it 
better. The evidence on which he relies in this 
case is an epitaph, composed certainly not less than 
thirty-two years after Lord Ilunsdon’s death, on 
his daughter Elizabeth, Lady Berkeley, who died 
in 1635. In this epitaph, most assuredly, Lady 
Berkeley's ancestry ia traced back to Mary Boleyn, 
who is called the younger sister; but Mr. Dixon 
does not tell us why he thinks the authority of the 
epitaph superior to that of the petition. If so, it 
is, we suppose, to be presumed that the son or 
other survivor of Lady Berkeley who put up her 
gravestone knew more about her father's pedigree 
than he himself did. 

M. Lecoy de la Marche, who has for some 
time past been engaged in completing his re¬ 
searches on King Rend in the Archives of Italy 
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and Mareeilles, published a formal report of his 
mission in the Official Journal of October 31 and 
November 1 last; a summary of which is given in 
this month’s Pohjbiblion. The Report enumerates 
the documents discovered relating to King Rend, 
and gives interesting details with regard to various 
Italian libraries. M. Lecoy de la Marche’s mission 
detained him longest at Naples. The creation of 
the Archives of that city is due to the founder of 
the House of Anjou, Charles I., brother of St. 
Louis. The registries of the chancery gradually 
accumulated, and in the end a very valuable col¬ 
lection was formed and installed at the Zecca. 
Though a considerable number of these precious 
registers disappeared in the troubles of later times, 
378 are still left; and happily the lost volumes 
are in some degree replaced by notes taken in the 
seventeenth century by Charles de Lellis, which 
are now in the possession of a learned Neapolitan, 
Minieri Riccis. The inventory of these registers 
was published between 1824 and 1845. The 
Neapolitan archives also contain seventy portfolios 
of documents, of which only a few are classified. 
The registers only go back to 142.3, and the other 
documents to 1476, so that this library gives but 
little information about King Rend. 

The House of Aragon, at its accession, opened 
a new library under the name of Archives della 
regia camera; the letters and accounts of these 
princes date from 1432—before the year of their 
accession. The Spanish viceroys opened ft new 
collection in 1540, at Castel Capuano, part of 
which was destroyed by fire in an insurrection in 
1701. In 1782 Charles III. formally constituted 
a single establishment for the preservation of State 
papers, titles to landed property, and registers of 
mortgages. In 1802 and 1812 these Archives re¬ 
ceived their present organisation into four sections, 
political, administrative, financial, legal, from 
the French Government. In 1855, they were 
transported to the Monastery of San Severino, 
where a school of palaeography, a library, Ac., 
were formed. Recent events have brought to San 
Severino the archives taken from the monasteries 
by the Italian Government. 

The National and Brancacciana libraries at 
Naples also contain interesting memoirs, chronicles, 
&c., bearing on the history of France. 

M. Lecoy de la Marche also explored the 
Archives of Montcassin, Venice, Florence, Milan, 
Genoa, and Marseilles, and copied or analysed 695 
documents in all. Among tnese we may men¬ 
tion the regulations of the Council of the Genoese 
Republic for the solemn reception of King Rend; 
instructions given to the Papal envoys at the 
French court, attesting the help given by the. 
Papacy to the cause of King Rend; a will of King 
Rend, dated June 27, 1453; an ordinance of King 
Rend against certain games, and the blasphemies, 
quarrels, and homicides which result from them ; 
various documents bearing on the relations bet ween 
King Rend and the town of Florence; Gaspari 
Pelegrini historia Alphonsi primi Arai/onii, Nea- 
polis Regis; and a MS. De Arte IUummandi. 

The first volume of Professor Stubbs’ Constitu¬ 
tional History of England , which is to appear 
shortly, from the Clarendon Press, will contain the 
histoiy as far as the Great Charter. 

Mr. James Bbrqess, editor of the Indian 
Antiquary, and author of several works on the 
antiquities of Western India, has been appointed 
by Government to take change of the Archaeological 
Survey of the Bombay Presidency. 

Society op Arts. —The Swiney Prize, consisting 
of a silver goblet, value 100/., containing gold coin 
to the same amount, was awarded, on the 20th 
inst., to the Right Hon. Sir Robert J. Phillimore, 
D.C.L., one of H er Majesty's Most Honourable 
Privy Council, and Judge of the High Court of 
Admiralty, for his work entitled Commentaries 
on International Lmc. The prize is given under 
a bequest of the late Dr. Swinev, and is awarded 
every- Pith anniversary of his death to the author 
ot the best published treatise on Jurisprudence. 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 

A correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette of 
the 16th inst., gives a description gathered from 
eye-witnesses, of the audience ceremony at Pekin, 
which fully justifies Mr. Duffield Jones’s refuta¬ 
tion in the Academy, based on his. personal 
knowledge of Mr. Wade, of the absurd story 
quoted by an evening contemporary. The Pall 
Mali's correspondent observes, and the observation 
is fully borne out by the long report of the cere¬ 
mony which he subjoins, that “ the whole pro¬ 
ceedings were dignified and formal, and the Prince 
of Kung’s conduct showed a marked courtesy and 
anxiety to avoid ollence.” 

A question possessing great ethnological in¬ 
terest is at preseut engaging the attention of the 
Russian Government, and may very possibly prove 
of sufficient weight to interfere with the realisation 
of the scheme which, as is well known, the Em¬ 
peror hasat heart for bringing his subjects under one 
general law of compulsory military service. Poli¬ 
tically, nothing seems more simple than that the 
Czar of All the Russias should make it obligatory 
upon his people to learn how to use arms in defence 
ot their country; but, considered from an ethno¬ 
logical point of view, the suggestion offers enor¬ 
mous and apparently insurmountable difficulties. 

The unsettled or wandering tribes of Russia are 
divided officially into the “ Brodjatschije ” or 
roaming, and the “ Kotscliusclitscfiije ” or semi- 
nomadic. The former of these include in 
Siberia the Ostjaks, Samojedes and Tunguses, 
and in European Russia only the Woguls. These 
tribes wander about in single families, having no 
fixed settlements, and live by hunting. The 
latter on the contrary live in tribes or commu¬ 
nities, each division of which occupios a fixed 
area, within whose limits they yearly, at certain 
times, make nomadic migrations to certain points 
on the steppes, mountain sides, or river banks, 
which they frequent with such unvarying regu¬ 
larity that anyone acquainted with the tribal 
order of migration knows where each family will 
be found at any given season. The slightest de¬ 
viation from the prescribed course requires to he 
settled by definite agreement with neighbouring 
families, and is in most cases a source of sangui¬ 
nary feuds. The numbers and condition of these 
tribes are accurately known to the Russian 
Government through the system of representation 
which they have established among them for the 
election of the district bailiffs (AVolostnoi Stav- 
schina), who serve as middle-men between the Go¬ 
vernment and the subjugated tribes. There would 
be no difficulty, therefore, in instituting a system of 
recruiting among these nomadic people, who have 
from ancient times been subject to military sendee, 
andsomeof whom under the genericnameoi'Bashiks, 
or as “Cossacks,” are known in the history of 
modern European warfare. The practical diffi¬ 
culties that stand in the way of general com¬ 
pulsory military service are nevertheless very 
considerable. In the first place, Russia pledged 
herself on the surrender of the Kirghis, the true 
Siberian races, that they should be for ever 
exempt from compulsory sendee, in lieu of which 
they were to pay a fixed tax in skins, or an 
equivalent in money. This exemption was granted 
on theground—a purelyetlinological one—ihatsucli 
sendee was incompatible with their habitual mode 
of life. And it is obvious, that if this exemption is 
abrogated, aud military service strictly enforced, 
there must soon he an end of nomadism, whether in 
families or tribes. It is precisely on the exertions 
of the able-bodied men that the lives of the re¬ 
maining members of the community arc dependent. 
Remove the young and the strong from the hunt¬ 
ing, fishing, and grazing grounds, from which 
all derive their scanty sustenance, and the family 
or tribe must be speedily exterminated. The 
chances are, moreover, that the wild nomad, who 
has never slept beneath a roof, would when 
shut up iu barracks speedily fall a victim to the 
effects of nostalgia or pulmonary disease—both so 


fetal to half-wild races—if he did not rather brave 
all risks of punishment and seek to return to the 
savage freedom of the steppes. Finally, would it 
ever be possible to make soldiers of sucli physically 
deteriorated races as the Kargasses, AVoguls, 
Kottes, Jenisee-Ostjaks, and others like them r 
Would it be conceivable that men of such de¬ 
generate physique could survive even the most 
moderately enforced military discipline ? What 
then is to be the end of this new scheme of 
Russian mobilisation ? Are nomad life and the 
tribes who have followed it in all known ages to 
be together crushed under the heel of Imperial des- 
otism ? or is Russia going to recast _he lives aud 
estinies of raceswhose peculiar characteristics have 
hitherto seemed to be indelibly impressed upon 
the stock from whence they have sprung ? 

We understand that the Dundee Chamber of 
Commerce, through their member, Sir John 
Ogilvy, have sent in a memorial to the Prime 
Minister, representing the importance of Arctic 
exploration, and urging the Government to de¬ 
spatch an expedition tliis year. The question is 
of vital importance to the welfare of Dundee, and 
indirectly to that of the whole seafaring popu¬ 
lation of Scotland. The Chamber represents that 
it is most important that the unknown seas and 
coasts to the north of Greenland should be ex¬ 
plored, and that the extent to which they are 
frequented by oil-producing animals should be 
investigated and ascertained. 

The memorial further advocates an expedition for 
general scientific purposes, and for the service it 
would be to the maritime interests of Great 
Britain, in stimulating enterprise; and giving em¬ 
ployment to the intelligent seamen experienced in 
ice navigation. 

The question of the Arctic Expedition still 
seems to hang fire. It appears that Mr. Gladstone 
has up to the present given no answer as to whe¬ 
ther lie will receive the deputations from the 
learned societies, who are desirous of urging this 
matter upon the attention of Government. If the 
matter he delayed much longer, it will be too late 
in the season to think of despatching an expedition 
this year. But we have the best authority for 
stating that such an expedition will be despatched, 
if not this year, then the next; and it' not under 
Government authority, by private enterprise and 
from private funds. 

Dr. Kirk, the Consul-General at Zanzibar, 
arrived in Loudon last Sunday. Dr. Kirk will, 
it is anticipated, be present at the next meeting 
of the Royal Geographical Society, on Monday, 
the 26th inst., when an interesting paper will be 
read by Lieut. Baker, R.N., describing the ex¬ 
periences and results of Sir Samuel Baker's late 
expedition. One of the most exciting experiences 
of the expedition was the getting through the 
Bahar-el-Girafie, on the Nile. In connection with 
this subject we may state that an influential 
attempt will bo made to have Lieut. Baker placed 
on the active list of the Royal Navy staff, from 
which he has had to retire under tho operation of 
regulations which were brought into force almost 
immediately prior to his departure. 

Colonel Gordon, R.E., left London for Cairo 
on the 21st inst. AA’e believe that Colonel 
Gordon will be accompanied on his mission by 
a stall' of four Europeans only, the majority of 
whom served with Sir Samuel Baker. No com¬ 
missioned officer either of the army or navy will 
accompany Colonel Gordon. 

AA'e hear that, on tho 30th instant, a meeting 
will be held at the Society of Arts, under the pre¬ 
sidency of Sir Bartle I re re, at which a huge 
number of leading commercial men are expected to 
be present, and which will take into consideration 
the whole question of how best to develop com¬ 
merce on the East Coast of Africa. The rapidly 
increasing Steam communication on that coast 
renders this step a highly desirable one. 

AVe understand that, with regard to the niuch- 
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vexed question of the proper method of spelling 
Indian names, the following rules have been defi¬ 
nitively sanctioned by the Secretary for India, and 
are to be strictly followed in all future official 
correspondence:— 

“ I. Short a, as in the second syllable of tartan , is 
to he uniformly expressed by a. 

“Long a, as in the first syllable of tartan, is to be 
expressed by a, but the diacritical mark may be omit¬ 
ted when it is not essential to pronunciation. 

“Soft u, as in rural (corresponding to the double 
00 sound in fool), is to be uniformly expressed by u. 

“ Long or short i , as in police, ravine (corresponding 
to the double ee sound in creek), is to be uniformly 
expressed by 

“ The sound of i, as in ride, is to be expressed by 
tho diphthong at. 

“ The sound of aw, ou , or ow, as in cowl, cloud, &e., 
is to be uniformly expressed by the diphthong au. 

“II. All names which have acquired an absolute 
fixity of spelling, from historical or popular usage, 
such as Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, &c., arc to be left 
untouched; excepting that when such words end in 
nagar, nagore, nuggur, &c., the termination vaqar is 
to be uniformly usod ; and when they end in pur, 
pore, or poor, tho termination pur is to be uniformly 
adhered to. 

“III. When any difficulty occurs, the Guide to the 
Orthography of Indian Proper Names, as drawn up by 
the Director-General of Statistics to the Government 
of India, or his supplementary List of Indian Geo¬ 
graphical Names, is to be consulted.” 

From St. Petersburg we learn that public at¬ 
tention is much given to the consideration of rail¬ 
way communication between Russia and Siberia, 
as well as to the question of a Central Asian rail¬ 
way. 

At the last meeting of the Society for the De¬ 
velopment of Russian Industry and Commerce, it 
was unanimously resolved that the line to Siberia 
should go by way of Kazan to Ekaterinburg, and 
that public interests demanded a speedy com¬ 
mencement of the undertaking. ColouerGluch- 
owski, under whose instructions the first caravan 
from Khiva to Kazan was recently equipped and 
started, was present, and took occasion to enlarge 
on the commercial importance of the Khivan 
Khanate. 

The concession for a railway from Orenburg and 
Tosen to Ekaterinburg is the first step towards 
the realisation of a system of Asiatic railways. 
The line will start from Batraki and run along the 
right bank of the Volga past Samara to Orenburg. 
The work will be set on foot within six months, 
and will probably take three years to complete. 

Tite Secretary of the Russian Legation at Pekin 
has issued a letter from Capt. Prjevolskv (who 
has been travelling for eighteen months in Thibet), 
dated Dvn-Joan-In, June 17, 1873, which makes 
useful additions to those previously received :— 

“ Three, or rather f ur races, the Chinese. Tanguts, 
Mongols, and Dalds. inhabit the countries I have 
visited, namely Han-Ku, Khu-khu-Noor. and Tsai,lam: 
northern Thibet is uninhabited. Tho Chinese are 
found only in Han-Sn, and do not differ in character 
or costume from their compatriots of Pekin. With 
the Chinese in Han-Sn. and there only, in the neigh¬ 
borhood of Si-Ni i, is a separate race, that of The 
Dalds, ns distinct from the Mongols as from the Tan¬ 
guts anil Chinese. In type they approximate rather 
to the Mongol than to the Chinese ; their language, 
according to the natives, is a mixture of the two. 
They practise agriculture, and live in hous.'s (fan:) 
like those of the Chinese. I have seen these people 
only on the route, and have not been able to study 
them closely. J 

“ Tho Mongols, who arc in small numbers in Han- 
Su. but fairly sprinkled over Khu-khu-Noor and 
T sa 1,1am. belong to the Eleut family. In tvpa and 
character they are the ugliest branches of their race. 
Physically they approximate to the Tanguts with 
whom they always prefer to mix. The pure Mongol 
typo is here modified and deformed in a most remark- 
aide manner. The expression is stupid, the eyes soul¬ 
less, like a sheep's; the character sober and melan¬ 
choly. They have no energy nor desires, and sliow-a 
brutal indifference to all but their food. 

“The Vane of Khu-khu-Noor. speaking to me of 


his subordinates (subjects), compared them to beasts. 
‘ Put them on four legs,’ he said, ‘ and you will have 
real cows.’ 

“ The Tanguts, who are numerous in Han-Sn, Khu- 
khu-Noor, and part of Tsa'idam, remind one by their 
type of our gipsies, to whom in character they bear a 
still closer resemblance. Rough as the Mongol is 
when compared with the European, he is a civilised 
man to the Tangut. His habitation (surfa) is a 
palace to that of the Tangut, in which you fiud a heap 
of filth up to your knees and leaves thrown on tho 
ground for a bed. One may say without exaggeration 
that a marmot’s hole is ten times more comfortable 
than a Tangut's hut. The marmot has at least a soft 
warm bed, while the Tangut's tent, made of a thin 
trellis-work, protects him neither against the rains nor 
against the cold of winter. 

“ The chief characteristic of the Tanguts is their love 
of thieving and deceit. In this respect they bent the 
Chinese, and are to them what these are to the 
Mongols. A population of this race, the Khara- 
Tauguts. who live principally in Khu-khu-Noor. live 
bv brigandage, and keep the country in constant 
alarm. The Mongols are tho objects of the attacks 
of the Khara-Tmiguts, who not only steal their beasts, 
but kill the inhabitants or carry them into slavery. 

" The Mongols of Khu-khu-Noor, vile hv nature, 
have not so far been able to defend themselves by 
arms against these aggressors, because by the estab¬ 
lished law of tho Tanguts a Mongol who kills a 
Tangut pays his family an enormous fine of 1.000 
Innas. If the killer is poor, all his tribe [lays for liirn. 
If the fine is refused, the Tanguts unite in hundreds 
and seize it by open plunder. The local authorities 
pretend not to see. being corrupted by the 1 rigands. 

“ As to ourselves (the Russians), the Tanguts have 
conducted themselves in the most respectful numuer. 
knowing very well that we should pay no fine and 
fight on the slightest provocation. Tho brigands 
have entirely ceased to sack the districts where we 
arc found, so that the Mongols are exeeediuglv glad 
of our presence. On my way to Thibet I left at 
Ts lidam a sack of corn which I did not want; the 
Mongols received this deposit, and said that it would 
preserve the whole of Tsa'idam. In fact uo brigand 
dure show himself the whole winter, for fear of steal¬ 
ing somo object left by the Russians, the Mongols 
having carefully spread a report that wo had left 
many things in their keeping. Moreover, the chiefs 
of Mongol tribes came often to beg me to order tho 
restitution of cattle stolen from them by the Khara- 
Tanguts. 

“ Mongols even came to ask my benediction and 
permission to pray for me, as there was a widespread 
rumour that I was a ' great saiut.' ” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

MB. HERBERT SPEXCEll’s SOCIOLOGICAL TABLES. 

Athcntenm Clnb, Jan. 17, 1874. 

Y’our number for January 10 contains a review 
of the Descriptive Sociology, &c., in which there oc¬ 
curs a sentence indication: the character of the work, 
and proceeding to say that, “ when one considers 
the high reputation Mr. Spencer has acquired hv 
his sociological theories, it acquires a peculiar 
interest, as it will serve to show the nature and 
value of the material which lie has used for con¬ 
structing or testing his speculations.” 

This passage tacitly asserts that, in framing the 
sociological theories known to he held hy me, I 
hate used the materials contained in the tables 
and classified extracts reviewed. Now, no one of 
the sociological theories referred to is based upon, 
or elaborated from, the materials already published, 
or other like materials in course of printing or 
preparation. The first sentence of the preface, 
which the reviewer himself quotes, is to the effect 
that the materials in question have been, and are 
being, collected tuid organized “ in preparation for 
the Principles of Sociology ; ” and if, not previously 
knowing it, lie had taken the trouble to in¬ 
quire, lie would have found that no part of that 
work has yet appeared. Materials which I am 
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about to use as bases for conclusions to be here¬ 
after set forth, he represents as bases for con¬ 
clusions already known as mine. 

Herbert Spencer. 


Jan. 17, 1874. 

It concerns the Academy, even more than the 
author or the compiler of Descriptive Sociolot/y, 
that various incorrect statements made in your 
review of that work should not pass unchal¬ 
lenged. 

I may first notice two very grave cases of mis¬ 
quotation :— 

1. In the single paragraph which is quoted at 
length, there occurs the sentence, “ Intervention 
of King in Courts declared illegal .” This appeal’s 
in the Academy with the omission of the 
words “ declared illegal.” It is of this mutilated 
statement (again mutilated in his comment) that 
he courteously remarks that I have “ probably es¬ 
caped error by avoiding detail.” 

2. In the same paragraph in Table V., two 
statements are made under the sub-head “ Legis¬ 
lative,” relating not to law, but to the law-making 
poicer. This sub-head your reviewer sets down as 
“ Legislation,”—the impression left being that 
nothing more is to be found in the Tables referring 
to legislation than the two statements spoken of; 
though there is an entire column devoted to the 
history of law. 

Passing to my alleged blunders, I find that your 
reviewer accuses me specifically of four “ errors,” 
one “ inaccuracy,” and an omission. 

I. First as to the “errors.” The paragraph 
which your reviewer has travestied in the way 
above shown “ contains,” according to him, “ nearly 
as many errors as sentences.” His precision in 
the use of language will appear from the fact that 
the paragraph in question contains twelve sentences 
and eighteen distinct propositions. - Only four of 
these does he even attempt to prove erroneous. I 
will now show that he fails. 

1. In a series of tabular statements describing 
the development of the office of .Secretary of 
State, there occurs the subordinate statement that 
he “ drew up reports at conclusion of sittings 

Privy Council.” I pon this his criticism is as 
follows:—“ The Clerk of the Council and not the 
Secretary’ of State drew up the reports at the 
close of the Council sittings, if indeed Mr. Col¬ 
lier refers to the reports which are entered in 
the Council Registers.” He thus selects an er¬ 
roneous interpretation of the words, ascribes that 
to me, and then denounces the statement as an 
“ error.” 

2. Your reviewer denies that the Cabinet 
Council existed apart from the main body' of the 
Privy Council in the reign of Charles I. Against 
Mr. Gibson's unsupported assertion that it did 
not, it would be enough to set Mr. Hallam’s 
assertion that it did. Assuming, however, that 
Mr. Hallam is no more of an authority than Mr. 
Gibson, appeal may be made to Lord Clarendon, 
who speaks of “ the Committee of State which they 
called the Cabinet Council.” So that the Cabinet 
Council not only existed, but existed eo nomine, 
in the reign of Charles I. Of course, the Cabinet 
Council of the seventeenth was a very different 
thing from the Cabinet Council of the nineteenth 
century; and an explanation of the difference will 
be found in the Extracts, page 10, column 2. 

3. It is stated (still in the same paragraph) ; 
that, in the reign of Charles I., the “ power of 
the Star Chamber [Vas] increased.” This your 
reviewer simply denies. Here, again, it would be 
enough to quote the judicial summing up of Mr. 
Hallam, who says that “ the reproach of arbitrary 
and illegal jurisdiction does not wholly fall on the 
government of Charles,” implying that it does fall 
partly. But what are the facfip Does Mr. Gibson 
deny that an unusually large number of cases 
were withdrawn from the jurisdiction of the 
Common Law within that of the Star Chamber ? 
And what is this but an increase of the power of 
the Star Chamber P In what conceivable way 


could the power of a court whose jurisdiction was 
arbitrary, be increased except by that increased 
frequency and severity of its exercise which 
Mr. Gibson himself admits ? Let me put a case. 
The House of Commons sustains, in the theory of 
the Constitution, precisely the same relations to 
the Crown and to the House of Lords as it did a 
century ago. Would it be therefore inaccurate to 
say that the House of Commons has, with relation 
to the Lords and the Crown, more power in 1874 
than it had in 1774 ? 

4. In the same paragraph there is a statement 
to the effect that the Petition of Right asserted, 
among other things, the illegality of tonnage and 
poundage. Your reviewer thinks this statement 
sufficiently answered by saying that the Petition 
of Right “makes no mention of tonnage and 
poundage.” To this I reply that in the belief of 
Parliament, whose work the Petition of Right was, 
the illegality of tonnage and poundage icns de¬ 
clared by the Petition of Right. If he still disputes 
the propriety of the word “ assert,” I refer him to 
Webster’s Dictionary , where “ assert ” is defined:— 
“1. To declare positively, and with assurance. 
2. To maintain or defend by words or measures .”— 
So much for the “errors.” 

II. The “inaccuracy” discovered bv your re¬ 
viewer is a very notable one. Ho finds in the 
Extracts a passage to the effect that “the Oriental 
conception of the Hebrew God had stamped itself 
on the minds of a Western people like the Eng¬ 
lish,” &c. Corresponding to this he finds the 
(necessarily) brief statement in the Tables:— 
“ Puritan conception of Deity said to be Arabian.” 
Then he goes on : “ These kinds of inaccuracy are 
bad enough.” When your reviewer condescends 
to state the reasons he may be assumed to have 
for describing this as an “ inaccuracy,” I shall be 
prepared to state the many reasons I have for 
saying that it is not. 

III. Ihave.it appears, “ decidedly signalised ” 
myself “ in a brief paragraph relating to literature, 
by omitting all mention of dramatic poetry.” 
Mr. Gibson does not state that this brief para¬ 
graph relates to the period (1040-00) of the Par¬ 
liamentary struggle with the King, of the Civil 
War, and the Puritan domination. That the 
“ dramatic literature ” produced (not merely first 
printed) at a period when the drama was under 
proscription was such as to claim notice in a con¬ 
densed statement of typical facts, may be left to 
Mr. Gibson to show. 

I have now dealt with all the speci/ic accusa¬ 
tions I can find: inuendoes are unanswerable. 

If I say a word in conclusion on an accusation 
which is not specific, it is because it appears to be 
unmistakeable. The drift of the closing sentences of 
the article is that the work chiefly made use of in 
the compilation of Descriptive Sociology was the 
IHctorial History of England. Of the character 
of this representation your readers may judge for 
themselves by examining the extracts which form 
the bulk of the volume. Here it will be enough 
to say that the only part of the work which vour 
reviewer seriously attempts to criticise—that deal¬ 
ing with constitutional history—was compiled 
mainly from the writings of Kemble, Freeman, 
Stubbs, and Hallam. ° James Collier. 


Academy Office, 43 Wellington Street, Strand. 

Jon nary 20, 1874. 

With regard to Mr. Herbert Spencer's complaint, 
that Mr. Gibson assumes that his Sociological 
theories hitherto published are based upon Mr. 
Collier’s work, it is of course exceedingly important 
to learn that they are not. But I do not conceive 
that the reviewer intended to say anything different 
from what Mr. Spencer says himself, viz. that the 
compilation was made at first “solely to facilitate” 
his own work, and afterwards published to aid all 
students of social science “ in testing such conclu¬ 
sions as they have drawn and in drawing others.” 
“Constructing and testing,” are Mr. Gibson's 
words; “ testing and drawing,” are Mr. Spencer's. 
I don’t think there is any specific allusion to those 


of Mr. Spencer’s theories which have been pub¬ 
lished ; but generally to the mode of working 
which he seems to have adopted since he took 
Mr. Collier into his employment 

The reclamations of Mr. Collier I have thought 
it best, for the satisfaction of Mr. Spencer’s own 
mind as to the justice of the strictures made by 
Mr. Gibson, to place in the hands of a person espe¬ 
cially and minutely conversant with tne period of 
history to which they relate—and subjoin his 
report. Editor. 

I have been requested by the Editor to look 
over Mr. Collier’s letter and to give an opinion on 
the points raised by it. 

1. It is certainly to be regretted that the words 
“ declared illegal ” were omitted. But the sen¬ 
tence as Mr. Collier gives it, “ Intervention of 
King in Courts declared illegal,” though it cannot 
be said to be literally untrue, is entirely worth¬ 
less, because nobody would be likely to guess 
from it or from the quotation from Fischel at 
p. 16, that what really happened was not that 
an intervention which had been customary was 
declared illegal, but that a proposal made for 
the first time by Bancroft, and backed bv James, 
that the King should intervene, was nipped in 
the bud by Coke. The original authority is Coke's 
Itcports, part xii. p. (13:— 

“And the judges,” ho says, “informed the King 
that no king after the Conquest assumed to himself 
to give any judgment in any cause whatsoever which 
concerned the administration of justice within this 
realm.” 

Anyone who drew conclusions from the state¬ 
ment of Mr. Collier in ignorance of this fact 
would be likely to shoot very wide of the mark. 

2. The right of Mr. Collier to complain of the 
misprint “legislation” for “legislative” may be 
fullv admitted, and there is another misprint of 
“ 1003-1005 ” for “ 1003-1025,” which he has 
not noticed. 

1. 1. The supposition that Mr. Collier referred 
to the reports in the Council Registers seems 
to me to be fairly based upon the fact that 
these are the only reports known to exist. That 
the Secretary told the King what passed in his 
absence, or wrote letters to be communicated to 
the King, is something quite different. Mr. 
Collier doubtless found his authority in a pas¬ 
sage of Fischel, who refers to Clarendon. But 
the passage in Clarendon ought to be definitely 
quoted, and it will then be time enough to con¬ 
sider what he meant. At all events, it is a fact 
that when the King was absent from London in 
1(127, the Lord President, and not a Secretary, 
wrote to let him know wliat had passed in 
the Council. TYe also have the orders issued by 
Charles I. for the regulation of Council business, 
entered on the Council Register, Nov. 8, 1030. 
These orders also contradict what Mr. Collier says 
about the Secretaries being “ still subordinate 
there.” They are directed to do things in the 
Lord President’s absence which he would have 
done if he had been present, and it therefore looks 
as though they were empowered to act, after a 
fashion, as Vice-Presidents. The Lord President, 
for instance, had to certify the correctness of the 
clerk's reports for the Register. If he was absent, 
a Secretary was to do this for him, which is pro¬ 
bably the grain of truth to be found in Mr. Collier's 
account. Nor have I ever met with a hint in the 
correspondence of the time of any subordination. 
There is nothing of the kind in the Earl of Salis¬ 
bury's paper on “ The State and Dignity of a 
Secretary of State's Place,” printed in the Har- 
leian Miscellany, ii. 281. 

2. Mr. Collier is quite right in quoting Claren¬ 
don to show that the name Cabinet Council was 
used in the reign of Charles I., but as he gives no 
reference it is again impossible to verify his 
quotation without great waste of time. I find, 
ii. 00 (Oxf. ed.): “ These persons made up the 
Committee of State (whicn was reproachfully 
after called the juncto, and enviously then in 
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Court the Cabinet Council), &c.” This is evidently 
a mere nickname, just as we might say “ tea-room 
council ” of any private confabulation of members 
of the Commons. 

It is more important to ask whether the thing 
corresponded with our modem Cabinet Council, not 
in all particulars, but in the main. And as Mr. 
Collier does not apparently stand up for the Com¬ 
mission on Spanish affairs in James e reign, or for 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs of 1625, the issue 
is narrowed to the meeting of which Clarendon 
speaks. It is to be observed that in 1640, the 
time to which Clarendon refers, the King was 
absent in the North, and that nine privy council¬ 
lors meeting informally in his absence to read des¬ 
patches, discuss measures to be taken, and then 
summoning the Council to empower them to act 
as they thought fit, would seem rather to resemble 
a Regency than a Cabinet. The question, there¬ 
fore, is whether Mr. Collier is justified in baldly 
stating, “ Cabinet Council exists apart from main 
body or Privy Council,” knowing what ideas will 
be inevitably attached by his readers to so well- 
known a word. There is also a further question 
whether he is excused by the fact that he has 
quoted Ilallam’s qualified and therefore correct 
statement in another part of the book. My own 
opinion is that he ought to have followed his 
authority more closely. 

3. Here it appears that the question is what 
Mr. Collier meant when he said, “ Power of Star 
Chamber increased.” Clarendon, indeed, says that 
it and the Council enlarge their jurisdictions; 
that they set higher fines, and interpreted offences 
against proclamations as offences coming within 
their jurisdiction. The powers of the Star Cham¬ 
ber were not capable of indefinite increase, but 
were limited by statute, and what was done was 
to strain the statute according to its own notions 
of what it was allowed to do. The usual state¬ 
ment which Mr. Collier has taken hold of that 
the Star Chamber was “ a court whose jurisdiction 
was 'arbitrary,” does not mean, as far as I can 
judge without being a lawyer, that it could do 
anything it pleased, but that it decided without a 
jury. It could not, for instance, hang a man. No 
new powers could be acquired by it excepting by 
Act of Parliament. Clarendon may again be use¬ 
fully quoted:— 

“ Thoy who look back upon the Council-books of 
Queen Elizabeth and the acts of the Star Chamber 
then, shall find as high instances of power and 
sovereignty upon tho liberty and property of the 
subject as can be since given ” (ii. 154). 

The question again is, Whether Mr.'Collier’s 
words do not imply more than Clarendon admits ? 

This question I am disposed to answer in the 
affirmative. 

4. It is quite natural that Mr. Collier should 
believe himself in the right, as he has the House 
of Commons (minus Flint, who was absent) 
on his side. But my belief is, that the House 
of Commons was wrong, and that Charles 
was right. The whole contention of the Crown 
lawyers ever since the great debate of 1610 
had been that Customs’ duties were not 
included in such words as those introduced 
into the Petition. Coke and Selden were wide 
enough awake to know this; and if they had meant 
to include tonnage and poundage, they would have 
said so. Nor is it strange that they did not mean 
to include it. A separate Tonnage and Poundage 
Bill was introduced in the beginning of the year, 
and they hoped to get out of their difficulties on 
that head independently of the Petition. We 
are able to refer to the full debates of this session 
—at least in MS.—and I believe I am right in 
stating that no single member ever suggested that 
the Petition would cover the case of Tonnage and 
Poundage. After the Petition was granted, the 
Commons, not getting the settlement by Bill, fell 
back upon the assertion which Mr. Collier adopts. 
But, though they were right economically, it 
appears to me that they were completely wrong 
in holding that either they or Charles had in¬ 


tended the concession to be made by the Peti¬ 
tion. 

H. I pass over the identity Mr. Collier seems 
to offer to establish between the Hebrews and the 
Arabians. 

III. If Mr. Collier will look at his own words 
again, he will see that, though the paragraph to 
which he refers as excluding all mention of dra¬ 
matic poetry because of the Puritan proscription, 
does refer to’ the period 1640-1660, yet the section 
which refers to poetry is distinctly headed 1630- 
1688. Perhaps Mr. Collier is right in thinking 
that this is the paragraph to which Mr. Gibson 
referred, though from his language he seems to 
be speaking of the one before it, which runs as 
follows:— 

“Literature.— 1593. Arcadia, first scholarly proso 
fiction. 1590. Faery Quetno. 1586-1612. Historical 
and topographical poems. 1597- First satires. 1599. 
First philosophical poetry. Many lyrics and sonnets. 
Tragedy chiefly heroic; comedy remote, with begin¬ 
nings of modern description. Poetry exuberant and 
formless ; no prosodial system.” 

Tragedy and comedy are certainly mentioned, 
but who would have supposed that this is the age 
of Shakespeare? 

In conclusion, I would say that any objections 
taken to Mr. Collier’s work ought not to be re¬ 
garded as implying any want of appreciation 
of the value of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s work. 
Students of history and students of sociology can 
be of such great assistance to one another, that it 
is a pity that they should meet onlv through the 
interveution of a third party. lluman life is 
short, and it would be ridiculous to ask Mr. 
Spencer to study Rushworth and the State Papers 
for himself. But I am afraid that he must at least 
study Hallarn and Clarendon for himself, if history 
is to be of any use to him, though it will always 
be well for him to keep in mind that “ Kemble, 
Freeman, Stubbs, and Iiallam” are not first-hand 
sources of information, but only interpreters of au¬ 
thorities. For instance, Mr. Spencer would do well 
to open Clarendon at the passage about the Star 
Chamber, already quoted ; and he will know more 
that will be useful to him for that great forth¬ 
coming work on Sociology, which I sincerely 
hope some day to have the pleasure of reading, 
than is to be found in all that Mr. Collier has 
to say about the powers of the Star Chamber. 
Clarendon's view of the mischief is that it re¬ 
sulted not from an increase of powers, but from 
partisanship and passion in the judges. Thoy 
were no longer calmly doing their best for Eng¬ 
land according to their lights. They were urging 
their own sectarian views. Transfer this to the 
whole of Charles’s government, and you have the 
key of the entire change which was then passing 
over society. The Puritan revolution was a re¬ 
action against this state of things. Mr. Spencer’s 
mistake has been, that from want of fumiliarity 
with historical research, he has under-estimated 
the amount of judgment required to form a good 
selection of facts, and to make the first generalisa¬ 
tions from them. This sort of thing caunot be 
done to order. Mr. Collier is evidently a most 
painstaking man, and has worked conscientiously 
at the enormously hard task he has been set to do. 
But as far as I can judge from an examination of 
the portion relating to the part of history with 
which I am immediately acquainted, I do not see 
any reason to differ materially from the estimate 
formed by Mr. Gibson. Indeed, I doubt very 
much whether any man living is capable of treat¬ 
ing the whole history of England satisfactorily in 
tho wav proposed to Mr. Collier. 

Samvel R. Gardiner. 


THOMAS CHAUCER. 

Jan. 17, 1874. 

Allow me a word of explanation, that I may 
not appear to have committed the mistake to 
which Mr. Fumivall alludes. My words are 
(pp. 115, 116):— 


“ The relationship of Thomas Chaucer to the poet 
has long been called in question. Speght, the editor 
of Chaucer’s Works in 1508, remarked ‘ that some 
held opinion that Thomas Chaucer was not the sonne 
of Geffrey;’ and Tyrwhitt added to this observation, 

‘ there are certainly many reasons which might incline 
ono to that opinion.’ Very recently, Mr. F. J. Fnrni- 
vall has stated that thore is so much indirect evidence 
against the supposition that he was 1 the son or any 
relative of the poet Chaucer ... as almost to 
amount to proof of the absurdity of the hypothesis.’ 
Mr. [cor. Dr.] It. Morris, who, in the first edition of 
extracts from the Canterbury Tales, edited by him for 
tho Clarendon Press Series, called the poet’s wife ‘the 
daughtor,’ has described her more cautiously in the 
second as ‘ supposed to be the daughter,’ of Sir Paon 
de Itoet, upon tho settlement of which question tho 
value of the evidence to lie derived from the coata-of- 
arms on the tomb of Thomas Chaucer depends.” 

Ed. Marshall. 


shakspeke’s pastoral names. 

It occurs to me, after reading Mr. Hales's letter 
(Academy, January 10) on the name “ Melicert ” 
given to Shakspere, that Chettle may have chosen 
to apply to him the surname which the Greeks 
assigned to Simonides on account of the melody 
of his verse. Suidas writes about him, lirttkiftn 
M t\iKtpri)t; ltd to >)Sv. Though the play on the 
similarity between MAirtprijc and gtXivpijroc is not 
a very good pun in Greek, a scholar of the six¬ 
teenth century who had noticed the paragraph in 
Suidas, and who recognised in Shakspere the qua¬ 
lities which the ancients admired in Simonides, 
might have found it suit his purpose to call 
Shakspere “ Melicert,” especially as the name itself 
is euphonious. J. A. Symonds. 

IS AETI0N SHAKESPEARE P 

Aberdeen, January 19, 1874. 

Sir, —In the Academy of January 10Mr. J. W. 
Hales explains the meaning of the name Aetion, 
and treats it as being in all probability a pastoral 
name for Shakespeare. The explanation is obvious 
enough, and it would doubtless be pleasing if we 
could set off’ Spenser's “ Eaglet ” against Greene's 
“ upstart crow beautified with our feathere; ” but 
one cannot help fearing that in appropriating the 
complimentary “ Aetion ” for Shakespeare we ag¬ 
grandise the poet before his time, at the expense 
of a humbler claimant. It Beams to me that the 
claiius of Michael Drayton are at least equally 
probable, and that they have not received full 
justice. The objections commonly looked upon as 
fatal to Drayton—that he “ had published nothing 
in an lieroical strain even in 1505 ; and, if he had, 
still it would be difficult to assign any meaning to 
the assertion that his muse did, like himself , heroic¬ 
ally sound ”—proceed upon imperfect informa¬ 
tion (Graik's Spenser and his Poetry). Drayton’s 
Harmony of the Church, published in 1501, might 
well be called lieroical and full of high thoughts, 
containing as it does metrical versions of the most 
sublime Hebrew songs of praise and triumph : and 
Drayton’s assumed poetical name was Powland, 
a name that sounded in those days much more 
heroically than Shakespeare. 

It may, however, be urged that Drayton in the 
preface "to bis Harmony of the Church expressly 
disclaims invention, and professes to translate as 
exactly as he can. But that, perhaps, is putting 
too fine a point on Spenser’s compliment. I am 
not by any means sure that even if we except the 
Hannon;/ of the Church altogether, Spenser would 
not have found a justification for bis epithets in 
Drayton’s pastoral poetry. There is prefixed to 
Drayton’s Endymion and Phoebe (1604) a com¬ 
mendatory sonnet signed “ E. P.,” which contains 
epithets in remarkable harmony with what Spenser 
says of Aetion:— 

“ Rowland, when first I read thy stately rhymes, 

In shepherd's weeds when yet thou livcdst unknown, 

I then beheld thy chaste Idea’s fame 

Put on the wings of thy immortal style. 
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Thy fluty spirit mounts up to the sky. 

And what thou writest lives to Eternity.” 

In trying to interpret these old allusions, we 
must always be cm our guard against the danger 
of importing our own ways of looking at things: 
and such an evidence as this of what Drayton's 
friends felt warranted in saying about him, is of 
more value than almost any amount of speculation 
as to what we should have considered proper to 
the circumstances. 

Again, it may be said that if Spenser had 
wished to compliment Drayton, he would have used 
his own name Rowland. But that Spenser should 
have called Drayton Aetion instead of Rowland is 
not more inexplicable than that he should have 
called Shakespeare Aetion, and the name not have 
been adopted by subsequent panegyrists. The 
Arcadians of those days were not limited to one 
name. Even Astrophel (Sir Philip Sidney) was 
lamented under the name of Willy. 

It is noticeable that Lodge, in an enumeration 
of the chief poets in 1690, mentions Drayton next 
after Daniel, and does not mention Shakespeare: 
and it may fairly he asked whether Lodge would 
have done so had Spenser given his authoritative 
recognition to Shakespeare, and not to Drayton. 

W. Mix’to. 


TTTT? SPELLING OP BHAKSrEKE’s SAME. 

I have been taken to task by several old Shak- 
gperean students for spelling our great poet's name 
as he spelt it himself, Shakspere, and not as some 
of his contemporaries spell it, Shakspeare or Shake¬ 
speare. The opinion evidently prevails among 
some folk that though the poor man could write 
plays, he did not know how to spell his own name. 
The feet is, as Sir Frederic Madden put it, that 
there are only five unquestionably genuine signa¬ 
tures of Shakspere’s in existence,—the two on his 
Stratford conveyance and mortgage, and the three 
on his will. About four of these there can be no 
question ; "they have neither an e after the k. nor 
an a after the e. The fifth is a little difficult to 
read. Many of the lovers of earc say that the last 
three letters are ore; but, having had some 
experience in MSS., I say, without a doubt, that 
these letters are ere. The e preceding the r has 
the same shaped top as the final e , though a longer 
base. Between these two like-shaped e'a, a wavy 
stroke has been inserted for the r. Thus, neither 
the spelling “ Shak ” with e, nor “ spere ” 
with a, has really any autographic authority in 
its favour. Those who maintain either, do so in 
defiance of the plainest evidence; and, as a matter 
of course, they grumble against those who act on 
the evidence. Neither the practice of Sliakspere's 
friends, critics, or printers, nor the possibly spurious 
autographs in books never proved to be his, can 
stand for a moment against his own unquestioned 
signatures to legal documents. Shakspere, then, 
is the right spelling of the poet's name. 

F. J. Fernivall. 


THE HEW SHAKSPERE SOCTETT. 

Mk. J. P. Colmer's letter is interesting 
as an illustration of his adherence to his 
old method of treating his originals. The 
Academy said: “ The New Shakspere Society is 
to have a fresh series of publications added to the 
Jive named in its director's prospectus ,” and then, 
evidently on the authority of one of the journal's 
own contributors, named the books. Mr. Collier, 
as is his wont in like matters, treats “ these par¬ 
ticulars” as taken from “your abstract of the 
Prospectus of the Director of the New Society',” 
from which you had expressly excluded them. 
This is a very slight exercise of Mr. Collier's 
“ notorious daringness of invention that has made 
him read imaginary lines into MSS., and spelling 
into words, and has rendered him a wonder and 
warning to the editors of this age,” on which I 
commented in my Andrew Boorde, pp. 71-2, notes, 
1870. 

Seeing that Mr. Collier is liable to such flights 


of fency as made him print, for instance, a passage 
in Henslowe’s Memorial thus:— 


Original. 

The troth ia right hoonor- 
able, that one Lodge ttcinge 
about a veare no*c paste ar¬ 
rested v lh in y* Libordo of the 
Clincke (where I am a dweller,) 

at y* ante of_y® said Toppin 

vppon an accon of debte, and 
havinge of me some know¬ 
ledge and acquuintaunce re¬ 
quested me to be his baylc. 


Collier. ' 

The truth is, right honor¬ 
able, that one Thos. Lodge be- 
inge alionte a yeare now e paste 
arrested within the Libertie of 
the Clinck (wheore I am a 
dweller) att the suite of the 
said Toppin, uppon an action 
of debtc, and havringe some 
knowledge and acquailitaunoe 
of him as a player, requested 
me to be liia bade. 


it is obvious that the New Shakspere Society 
cannot, in fairness to its subscribers, reprint Mr. 
Christie-Miller’s Ballad from Mr. Colliers print, 
without asking Mr. Christie-Miller to allow them 
to collate that print with the original, and ascertain 
that Mr. Collier was not in an imaginative or 
fanciful mood when he copied it. The occurrence 
of the product of this mood in Mr. Colliers print 
of Dulwich letters, &c., and its leading Mr. Collier to 
take plainly forged Ellesmere documents, Perkins 
Folio, See., as genuine, have made, and must make, 
all Shaksperean students distrust every text Mr. 
Collier has printed or reprinted, till it has been 
verified by the collation of some prosaic person 
who sees only what is in his original, and does 
not confuse his fancy’s creations with it. 

That the wrong dates to the Tracts Mr. Collier 
mentions, ever appeared in “ the Prospectus 0 f ; tfi® 
Director of the New [Shakspere] Society _ I 
can positively deny, as I have now copies 
of the Third and' Fourth Proofs before me. 
In the Fifth, dated Jan. 2, 1874, the dates are 
given as follows: “ Three Shakspere Allusion- 
Books— Greenes Groatesworth of Wit [1692], 
1596; and Henry Chettle's Kindharts Dreame 
f 1693], and Enylandes Mourning Garment [1603], 
edited by C. Mansfield Ingleby, Esq., LL.D.’ 
It was on Sunday, Dec. 21,'1873, that Mr. 
Henry Huth kindly lent me his original copies 
of these three tracts. Mr. Collier, when finding 
fault with the date 1590 attached to Greenes 
Groatesworth of Wit, as the book to be reprinted, 
knew perfectly well that that edition only is. in 
existence, no copy of the edition of 1692 being 
known. Again, when Mr. Collier asserted of 
“ Henry Chettle's England's [that is, Enylandes] 
Mourning Garment . . . that, in figures on the 
title-page, it hears the date of 1603,” he had either 
fallen into one of his imaginative moods, or his 
copy (if he has one) differs from Mr. Henry Iluth s, 
which, as the friend in whose hands it now is, 
savs, “ has neither date nor name at the beginning 
or'end. But the penultimate two leaves set forth 
“ The Order and Proceeding at the Funerall ” &c. 
of Elizabeth “ To the Cathedrall Church of West¬ 
minster : the 28 of Aprill 1603.” And at the end 
of this Order is “ To the Reader,” 6 lines, “ Fare¬ 
well. lien c Chettle.” i. J. 1 u rn I yat.l. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Saturday, Jon. 24, 


Monday, Jan. 26, 


Tuesday, Jan. 27, 


S p.m. Royal Institution. Professor 
Groom Robertson on “Kant” 
(iii.). 

Crystal Talace Concert. (Sims 
Reeves and Dr. Stainer.) 

Saturday Popular Concert. Beet¬ 
hoven’s Serenade Wo. (H«116 
and Madame Norman Neruda.) 

3-45 p.m. R-yul Botanic. (Inner Circle, 
Regent's Park.) 

1 p.m. Sale of Books at Puttick and 
Simpson’s; and of two collec¬ 
tions of Oriental and English 
coins at Sotheby's. 

4 p.m. London Institution. Mr. John 
Evans, F.R.S. “On Ancient 
Stone Implements.” 

7 p.m. Entomological (Anniversary); In¬ 

stitute of Actuaries. 

8 p.m. Monday Topnlar Concert 

(Brahms’ Pianoforte Quartet). 

8.30 p.m. Geographical. Lieut. Baker on 
the Khedive's Expedition into 
Central Asia. 

12 no-m. Sale of old china and furniture 
at Bonham’s. 

3 p.m. Royal Institution. Professor Ru¬ 
therford on “ Respiration ” (iii.). 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers; Anthropological 
(Anniversary). 

8.30 p.m. Medical and Chirurgical. 


Wednesday, Jan. 28, 1 t).m. Society of Arts. Professor Anstod 
, * “ On the Coal and Iron-fields of 

Virginia.” AxdueologicaL Asso¬ 
ciation. 

London Ballad Concert, St. Jamea’s 
Hall. 

7 p.m,London Institution. “Recent 
Assyrian Discovery,” Rev. 
Sayce, A. H. 

Thursday, Jan. 29, 1 p.m. Sale of old English china at 
Sotheby's. 

8 p.m. Royal Institution. Professor Dun¬ 
can on “ PalaKiutology ” (iii.). 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Friday, Jan. 30, 8 p.m. Royal Institution. Sir Julius 


UL.l,.,. a.wI b*a 


SCIENCE. 

On the Origin and Metamorphoses of Insects. 
By Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P., F.R.S., 
&c. (Macmillan & Co.) Is a tare Scries. 
This is a most interesting little book, which 
will be very acceptable to the pliilosophical 
naturalist, and to those general readers who 
are tired of the wondei-s of insects and that 
kind of literature. It is not too learned for 
the majority of the insect-loving, or for those 
who dabble with pins and cork, and pursue 
practical entomology. Moreover, there is 
abundance of well-written and thoughtful 
matter in some parts of the work which 
will be enjoyed by advanced biologists. Com¬ 
mencing with a popular chapter on the clas¬ 
sification of insects, which is followed by one 
on the influence of external conditions on the 
form and structure of larvce, the book treats 
consecutively of the nature of metamorphoses, 
the origin of metamorphoses, and finally of 
the origin of insects. 

The question has arisen in the minds of 
most naturalists who know something of 
geology, whether the first insects submitted 
to those changes in form, structure, and 
habit, which constitute metamorphosis. And 
such a question leads to those of what were 
the first insects, and from what earlier forms 
were they derived ? Sir John Lubbock 
points out that greatly as the mature insects 
of most of the great groups differ from each 
other, still their larva: have much in common, 
and in many instances resemble a typical 
form, consisting of a head, a three-segmented 
thorax, with three pairs of legs, and a many- 
jointed abdomen, often with anal append¬ 
ages. Such a form exists, without suffering 
but slight change in its life-cycle, in the genus 
Campodea, and the author considers it to be 
the living representative of a primeval type, 
from which all the great families of insects 
have derived their origin. Its ancestry was 
humble enough, according to Sir John Lub¬ 
bock, for it was probably derived from a less 
highly developed form, resembling the mo¬ 
dern Tardigrade, a smaller and much less 
highly organised being, which has been suc¬ 
cessively placed amongst the Acari and the 
Rotatoria. On the other hand, Fritz 
Muller considers that the water-breathing 
Crustacea most be regarded as the original 
stem from which the insects arose, arid 
argues as followsNeither the Nauplius nor 
the Zoea of the metamorphic Orusiacea has 
the normal number of extremities of the 
crustacean class. Like the larvss of those 
spiders which undergo metamorphosis, they 
have six legs—the three pairs of extremities 
which characterise the true insects as a class. 
Moreover, the mouthpieces of the immature 
representatives of the different classes are of 
the same number, and the true insects, like 
the Zoea of Crustacea, have no appendages 
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to the abdomen, and have mandibles without 
palpi. Fritz Miiller has pointed out that 
the Orthoptera, with larvae, which have 
eleven segments in the abdomen (and not 
nine, as in the Lepidoptera ), agree with the 
rudimentary prawns, and with the higher 
Crustacea in the number of the segments. 
He notices also that in the Orlhoptera and 
the Crustacea the egg-orifice and the vent 
are placed on different segments, and not on 
one particular ring. Fritz Muller believes 
that there were perfect insects like the non¬ 
metamorphosing Orthoptera before larvae and 
pupae ; but this is hard to credit, especially 
as there are such things as larvae which pro¬ 
pagate by ova. It seems more probable that 
a larva with the same number of extremities 
as its crustacean ancestor, and which more¬ 
over moulted, was the first insect form, and 
it must therefore have been more or less 
vermiform, and probably aquatic in its 
habits. 

In estimating the bearings of insect meta¬ 
morphosis with regard to the slow changes 
which appear to have occurred during the 
formation of new species out of varieties, 
Sir John Lubbock points out that if great 
changes take place in insect form and method 
of life during a few days, it is hard to be 
denied the right of drawing upon geological 
time in explaining the derivation of one 
species from another—the structural altera¬ 
tion being less than that which occurs in 
metamorphosis—by the theory of descent 
with modifications by natural selection. The 
nature of the phenomena and the probable 
cause of metamorphoses are very well and 
clearly stated, and it is to be regretted that the 
size of the work appears to have prevented a 
chapter on the more important alterations in 
the nervous, digestive, and tracheary systems 
which accompany the external changes. The 
cause of the metamorphoses is thus stated, 
as a conclusion upon some preceding con¬ 
siderations :— 

“ The occurrence of metamorphoses arises from 
the immaturity of the condition in which some 
a iimals quit the egg.” 

If this view be taken, it follows that the 
imago should have been developed within 
the egg and should have escaped, furnished 
with wings and reproductive organs, had 
there been no necessity for metamorphoses. 
This assumes that the imago in every in¬ 
stance is the perfect insect. No one will 
admit that the female Psyche helix or the 
female winter moth are more highly organ¬ 
ised than their larvae. It is not readily 
admitted that there is any great superiority 
in the organisation of the female Vapourer 
over that of its active larva. It is not suf¬ 
ficient to say that a winged insect must be 
more highly developed than one which has 
no wings, but which has certain other loco¬ 
motive organs besides powers of digestion, 
assimilation and web-secreting, not possessed 
by the imago. The larv® of some of the 
Orthoptera, which do not undergo meta¬ 
morphoses, are not more highly developed 
and less embryonic than the larv® of Alyrme- 
leon or of JEschna, which become pup® and 
subsequently imagines. 

It is evident that the larv® of some insects 
which are metamorphosed are much less per¬ 
fect, and in this sense more embryonic than 
others, but the compensating metamorphosis 


does not occur any the sooner. Certainly 
there are many exceptions to this “cause” in 
the insects and in other Invertcbrata, which 
have a complicated life-cycle. One feels 
tempted to ask what is the cause of the im¬ 
maturity of condition in which some animals 
quit the eggs, as well as to demur at many 
active larv® being thought immature. The 
cause of metamorphosis probably bears some 
reference to the potential energy which exists 
in organisms, and which, under certain cir¬ 
cumstances, enables them to undergo modi¬ 
fications in their structures. Probably the 
active cause was an unusual external phy¬ 
sical condition which threatened the life not 
only of the individual but of the species 
also. It is evident that many forms of meta¬ 
morphoses are adaptations to meet changes 
in temperature, season and food supply, al¬ 
though it must be admitted that the changes 
in form of some insecta do not appear to 
have any relation with present and existing 
physical conditions. Sir John Lubbock 
points out the complicated metamorphoses 
of some of the parasitic insecta, and nothing 
is more evident than the relation which 
their changes of form and habit bear to the 
peculiar life-cycle of the victim. Yet the 
parasitic life was not from the beginning, if 
there is any truth in evolution, and it was 
determined by the force of circumstances, 
the potential energy being brought into 
play. 

The author pays much attention to the re¬ 
lations of metamorphosis and alternation of 
generations, and endeavours to define their 
biological value. The well-known works of 
Allman and of Hineks on the Hydrohla are 
frequently quoted, and their illustrations 
given. He appears to insist that the two 
phenomena are closely allied, and that certain 
insect life-cycles are alternations of genera¬ 
tions. We find the following passage re¬ 
peated more than once :— 

“When the external organs arrive at this final 
form, be fore the organs of reproduction are matured, 
these changes are known ns metamorphoses; when, 
on the contrary, the organs of reproduction are 
functionally perfect before the external organs, or 
when the creature has the power of budding, then 
the phenomenon is known as alternations of gene¬ 
rations.” 

Consequently Sir John considers that the 
flies which produce viviparous larv®, Ceci- 
dmnyia for instance, undergo alternation of 
generations. Following the same idea, the 
egg-bearing larv® of Chironomus have a 
corresponding life-cycle. Yet these larv® 
undergo the changes of form which are known 
as metamorphoses. In his introduction, the 
author remarks on the variety of opinions 
respecting these interesting biological ques¬ 
tions, and it certainly is very pleasant to read 
page after page of firmly expressed opinion 
without meeting with an unkind remark. 
He disarms criticism, but he evidently anti¬ 
cipates opposition. It must, therefore, suffice 
to assert that the life-cycle of such a larva 
as Cecidomyia or Chironomus refers to an an¬ 
cestral peculiarity. The first insects were in 
the form of larv® and reproduced as such. 
The metamorphoses were superadded. But 
naturalists consider the phenomena of meta¬ 
morphosis and of alternation of generation 
as parallel but by no means identical biolo¬ 
gical matters, and it appears that Sir John 


really holds this view, subject to certain 
exceptions. 

It is certainly very surprising that closely 
allied forms of insects should differ in the 
degree of their metamorphosis, and that some 
should not undergo other changes than those 
of ordinary growth accompanied by skin-shed¬ 
ding. Closely allied insects which undergo 
the same kind of metamorphosis differ in the 
details of the changes, and in the times and 
duration of the stages. In fact, very few 
insects lead the same kind of life-cycle. 
Clearly, identity of structure has nothing to 
do with identity of kind of metamorphoses, 
and therefore the phenomena which have 
been so ably considered by Sir John Lubbock 
must be determined by other biological laws 
than those which regulate ordinary individual 
progressive development. 

If every organism has a force potential to 
it which determines variation in the face of 
unusual physical conditions, it is not unrea¬ 
sonable to assert that amongst several groups 
of the Invertcbrata there is a potential force 
by which minute and great changes of 
structure may occur in order to preserve the 
species. It appears very reasonable to assert 
that the ancestor of the insecta was a fresh¬ 
water crustacean, which submitted to meta¬ 
morphoses, and that by ordinary variation it 
assumed the characters of a larva furnished 
with internal trache® and external respira¬ 
tory filaments. Such a form might have 
resembled Campodca , and when adverse ex¬ 
ternal conditions arose, instead of succumb¬ 
ing to them, the ancestral potentiality for 
metamorphosis was utilised and a slight but 
useful, and therefore transmissible change of 
form and habit occurred. Every insect fauna 
is formed of a great mixture of indigenous 
and sporadic species, and these have a geo¬ 
logical ancestry ; therefore it is to be expected 
that very different times for metamorphic 
changes will be found to occur in very similar 
species. As Sir John Lubbock admits the 
extent of latitude that exists for many 
opinions on the subject of the origin and 
metamorphoses of insects, it is to be hoped 
that he will, sooner or later, give us the ad¬ 
vantage of his intelligent criticism and 
original ideas in a volume worthy of his 
name, and to which this small book will be 
the introduction. 

P. Martin Duncan. 


Oil some Pahlavi Inscriptions in South India. 

By A. C. Burnell. (Mangalore : printed 

for private distribution.) 

In the first part of this pamphlet Mr. Burnell 
has collected all the notices he can discover 
regarding the existence of early Christian 
colonies in India, commencing with those 
which are merely legendary, and then pro¬ 
ceeding to such as are really historical, and 
to the evidence of such contemporary records 
as copper-plate grants and inscriptions. The 
second part is devoted to a detailed account 
of the Christian crosses with Pahlavi inscrip¬ 
tions in Southern India, with a notice of the 
Pahlavi signatures to a copper-plate grant, 
quoted from Professor Haug’s Essay on 
Pahlavi. 

Passing over the legends of the Apostle 
Thomas having founded seven churches in 
Malabar, of a Kanan Tomraa having preached 
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there, and of Mar Saphor and Mar Aphrottu 
(both Persian names) having come to India 
from Babylon, Mr. Bnrnell observes that the 
first historical notice of a Christian mission 
to India is that of certain Manichseans from 
Persia. Mfini himself wrote a Greater 
Epistle to the Indians, and the persecution 
of his followers, after his execution in a.d. 
272, led probably to the emigration of many 
of them to India. Cosmas Indicopleustes, 
in the sixth century, mentions Christians as 
residing in Ceylon and India ; and the Arab 
geographer Abu Zaid, early in the tenth 
century, allndes to Jews and Manichaeans in 
Ceylon. A copper-plate grant in Tamil- 
Malayalam, now in the possession of one of 
the rival Syrian metropolitans at Kottayam 
in Travaneore, is an endowment to the 
Christian church at Cranganore by one 
Marvan Sapir 1 90 , and was attested not only 
by Indian signatures, but also by Arabs 
in Cnfic, and by Persians in Pablavi and 
Hebrew characters; some of these Per¬ 
sians may have been Mazdayasnians, and 
others Jews, as the names Auharmazd and 
Abraham occur among the signatures. This 
grant is believed to date from the early part 
of the ninth century, and the words used in 
it for “ Christian ” are tarisd and tarussd, 
evident variants of the Persian tarsd, which 
occurs in the form tarsdk in the later Pablavi 
(the Christians being called tarsiikdn in the 
tale of The accursed Abolish). 

Mr. Burnell remarks that all the trust¬ 
worthy facts he has been able to collect in¬ 
dicate that the Christian settlements in India, 
down to the tenth century, were Persian, 
and probably, therefore, Manichaean or Gnos¬ 
tic ; while the Syrian (Nestorian and Jaco¬ 
bite) Christians must have settled in India 
at a rather later date, as they are chiefly 
mentioned by the mediaeval travellers, espe¬ 
cially by Friar Odoricus and Nicolo Conti. 

It is to the earlier, or Persian, Christians 
that the bas-relief crosses with Pahlavi in¬ 
scriptions must be attributed; these were 
formerly numerous in Southern India, accord¬ 
ing to the Viaggio all’ Indie oriental! of 
P. Vincenzo Maria di S. Caterina da Siena, 
who was a papal envoy to Travaneore in the 
seventeenth century ; and he specially de¬ 
scribes one cross at Cranganore (now pro¬ 
bably buried under the ruins of that town) 
and another at Meliapor (the Mount) near 
Madras. Mr. Burnell gives lithographs of 
this Mount cross, and of one in the old 
Syrian church at Kottayam, the former taken 
from a photograph ; he also mentions a third 
cross which he has seen in the same church. 
The Mount cross was found by the Por¬ 
tuguese, about a.d. 1547, whilst digging 
amongst the ruins of former Christian build¬ 
ings, for the foundations of the chapel over 
whose altar the cross was afterwards fixed. 
It is sculptured upon a slab of the ordinary 
trap-rock, about four feet high and threo 
wide ; the extremity of each limb of the cross 
is ornamentally enlarged, and the lower 
limb, which is not much longer than the 
others, stands upon a three-stepped pedestal, 
between two petal-like carvings which rise 
from the same pedestal, so that the cross 
appears to be standing in the section of a 
cup, or expanded flower; above the upper 
limb of the cross a bird hovers head-down- 
wards ; all this is sculptured in relief upon 


a sunk panel, bounded on each side by a 
cushion-headed column, like those in the 
Eiephanta cave, and by an ornamental semi¬ 
circular arch overhead, springing from the 
capitals of the columns. Outside these 
sculptures the Pahlavi inscription is cut 
into the flat surface of the slab, in a single 
line down each side, and Semicircularly 
above the arch; it is divided into two un¬ 
equal portions by a cross and dash ; the 
longer portion, in which the bottoms of the 
letters are turned towards the cross, extends 
over three-fourths of the arch and down the 
side to the left of the observer ; the shorter 
portion, in which the bottoms of the letters 
are turned away from the cross, extends 
down the side to the right, and owing to the 
reversed position of its letters it can be read 
from the same point of view as the longer 
portion, which appears as an upper line with 
the shorter line below it. The Kottayam 
cross differs in ornamentation, and stands 
upon a higher pedestal, whose foliage is 
curved downwards, instead of upwards ; the 
bird hovers above the cross, but the sunk 
panel has no ornamental border, and the 
arch is pointed ; the inscription appears to 
be identical with that at the Mount, and 
similarly situated and divided, but it is ob¬ 
scured by whitewash, and is not allowed to 
be examined very closely. The other cross 
in the same church has only the longer por¬ 
tion of the Pahlavi inscription, but it has 
also this sentence inscribed upon it in 
Syriac : “ Let me not glory except in the 
cross of our Lord Jesus Christ” (Gal. vi. 
14), which is probably a rather later 
addition. 

Mr. Burnell, who is well aware of the 
difficulties of Pahlavi decipherment, proposes 
the following as merely a first attempt at 
explaining this inscription (omitting the un¬ 
expressed vowels) : (shorter line) yin rjyd 
mn rn dnl-i dnmn : (longer line) mvn amn 
mshihd of alhd-i mdm of rshd-i oj asr bukht ; 
(translation) “ In punishment (?) by the 
cross (was) the suffering of this (one) : (he) 
who (is) the true Christ, and God above, 
and guide ever pure.” This reading of the 
inscription will hardly be accepted by Pah¬ 
lavi scholars without considerable modifica¬ 
tion : thus, the particle af, “ also,” is in¬ 
separable in Pahlavi, and can only occur in 
combination with a pronominal suffix, as in 
the forms afam, afat, afash, and their plurals ; 
again, madam is a Huzvaresh substitute for 
the Persian bar, a preposition before nouns, 
or used adverbially before verbs, but it is 
no adjective, not even in the passage rad 
farhang-e madam dmiizam (literally : “ whilst 
I teach about a certain knowledge, or an 
epitome of learning”), which Mr. Burnell 
quotes as an authority ; the word all id can 
only be read by supposing the letter l to be 
defective in the lithograph, and objections 
may be made to some of the other words. It 
is exceedingly easy to point out such defects, 
but it is not so easy to suggest any really 
satisfactory reading of the whole inscription, 
as only the three words denman , madam, and 
bokht are indisputable. Mr. Burnell's inter¬ 
pretation from drd-i to mshihd is probably 
correct, and his plan of reading the lower line 
before the upper one seems necessary, unless 
the longer line be taken as a question, and 
the shorter as an answer, or unless they be 


considered as independent sentences. The 
longer line is comparatively easy, and may 
be read, with tolerable certainty, thus: 
m it >1 amen meshikhd-i avakhshd-i madam-afrds 
aj khdrbukht; the word being exactly 

over the centre of the cross in both litho¬ 
graphs. The shorter line is much more un¬ 
certain, and there is little chance of any two 
Pahlavi scholars agreeing about its interpre¬ 
tation; perhaps the most likely reading is: 
siildd-i min van va dard-i denman, where sCddd 
stands for the Arabic sulb, “crucifixion,” the 
change of a Semitic b into a Pahlavi d being 
not uncommon, and this d, whencircumfiexed, 
looks like a Pahlavi z, which is the letter 
shown in the lithograph. If these readings 
be admitted, two translations are possible: 
first, by taking the lines in their natural 
order, beginning with the upper and longer 
line, we have “ What freed the true Messiah, 
the forgiving, the upraising, from hardship ? 
The crucifixion from the tree, and the anguish 
of this.” Secondly, by taking the lines in 
the reverse order, we have: “ The cruci¬ 
fixion, <&c., which freed, &c.,” or, “ which 
the true Messiah, &c., freed from hard¬ 
ship.” Taking van as “a tree for execu¬ 
tion,” is no doubt objectionable, as the 
proper Pahlavi term is ddr, hut the only 
alternative reading for i min van va, “from 
the tree and,” is i min nun, “ which hence¬ 
forth is; ” unless we suppose these words 
are a corruption of 1 maraud va, “ of the 
Lord and,” or that they contain a proper 
name. 

The Pahlavi characters in these inscrip¬ 
tions differ very little from those in the sig¬ 
natures to the copper-plate grant of the ninth 
century at Kottayam, of which Mr. Burnell 
likewise gives a lithograph; they also re¬ 
semble closely those in the Pahlavi inscrip¬ 
tions at the Kanheri caves: these latter, 
however, have no connection with the Chris¬ 
tian settlements, three of them being merely 
lists of the names of a party of Parsi visitors 
to the caves, commencing with the usual 
Zoroastrian invocation pavan shem-i yazddn 
(or yedato) “ in the name of God,” followed 
by the several Parsi dates corresponding to 
Oct. 10, Nov. 2, and Nov. 24, a.d. 1009; a 
fourth inscription is a mere fragment, dated 
a few years later. 

It appears from Mr. Burnell’s concluding 
remarks that he believes that much of the 
Indian learning has been derived from 
Persia ; this is, however, a matter in regard 
to which an enquirer is very apt to be led 
astray by preconceived opinions, and it must 
not be forgotten that the Persian account of 
the revival of learning under Shapur I. 
(quoted from the Din-kard by Prof. Haug, 
in the appendix to his Essay on Pahlavi) 
states that much of it was imported from 
India. E. W. West. 


Modern English. By Fitz-Edward Hall, 
M.A., Hon. D.C.L. Oxon. (Williams and 
Norgate, 1873.) 

The author tells us in his Preface that 
“ the object of this disquisition is to justify 
modern English, as well as to exemplify it,” 
and he has disposed his subject-matter accord¬ 
ingly. The first question that arises is, of 
course, that we should know in what sense 
modern English requires justification. Per- 
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haps a few examples will best show this. 
We know that many new words, or many 
revivals of old words, are perpetually appear¬ 
ing and striving to gain acceptance, such as, 
a talented person, a reliable authority, a 
Ireak-doum, a telegram, or utilitarian. Some of 
these are often ugly enough; others, from a 
purist’s point of view, are incorrectly formed, 
and so on. If they are ridiculously ugly 
or incorrect, they may perhaps be laughed 
down into disuse ; but in a great number of 
cases, protest is of no avail, and those who 
are most jealous of the “ purity ” of English 
are liable to find themselves in the position 
of Mrs. Partington, when she attempted, 
mop in hand, vigorously to push away the 
Atlantic Ocean. Accordingly, Mr. Hall 
shows that our language, like every other 
language that possesses any vitality at all, is 
in a state of constant flux and change, and 
perpetually endeavours to renew its youth. 
The voices of critics are, in the main, but 
little heeded, and the continued progress of 
the language is as certain as it is irresistible. 
However much we may, in some instances 
at least, regret this, we should still be wise 
enough to yield to the logic of facts. 

But Mr. Hall does good service in show¬ 
ing very plainly yet another matter. Not 
only have critics often protested in vain, but 
they have even done worse. They have 
frequently uttered the most dictatorial and 
presumptuous opinions upon matters re¬ 
specting .which they possessed no exact 
information. Nothing is more perilous than 
to assert a negative ; to deny, ex cathedra, 
the previous existence of an apparently novel 
word. Certainly some of these negative 
assertions, as Mr. Hall shows, can be dis¬ 
proved in a manner that is almost ludicrous; 
and such writers as Coleridge, Landor, Gray, 
and sometimes Dr, Johnson (much as he 
is to be venerated), have let slip most ill- 
judged and unfortunate utterances. “ It 
disturbs me to find in Southey,” says Landor, 
“ the word re-write. Properly, re- should 
precede none but words of Latin origin, 
though there are a few exceptions of some 
date and authority.” Yet everyone knows 
that our language is full of hybrid words, 
and that re-write can hardly be dispensed 
with. The old prefix ed-, as in edniican, to 
renew, has practically been long dead, though 
said to survive in t-wit, from ed-u-itan, to 
reproach; so that we cannot possibly say 
edwrite, for who would understand it ? On 
tho other hand, it would be highly inconve¬ 
nient to be saddled with the word rescribe, 
which after all would not perhaps express 
the true meaning. Again, Gray, in 1760, 
wrote, “ Elate is a participle ; but there is no 
such word as to elate, I imagine.” It is 
amusing to see, in Mr. Hall’s footnote, more 
than thirtj references for its use at an earlier 
date, with the remark that “the references 
which follow are only a few to what I might 
give.” His earliest reference is to William 
Watson, in 1602, and he cites ten instances 
from Dr. Johnson’s Rambler, written in 
1750-2, a book which it is reasonable to 
suppose that Gray may have seen. Again, 
“ Sir James Mackintosh speaks of Parr’s 
new-coined word syllogize;” yet it had 
appeared in Peeock's Repressor, before even 
the invention of printing. Numberless 
examples of a similar kind are adduced, 


showing how exceedingly rash and shallow 
most of our critical writers have been in 
their statements respecting their own lan¬ 
guage; but what else could be expected, 
when Anglo-Saxon is still less known than 
Hebrew, and the study of it less encouraged; 
if indeed it can truly be said to be encouraged 
at all ? 

Wo do not say that we always approve of 
Mr. Hall’s results, and it is much to be 
regretted that he should insert occasional 
references to a controversy concerning which 
most readers will not care one jot. He 
seems no more able to keep Mr. Grant 
White’s name out of his books than Mr. Dick 
could keep King Charles out of his petition, 
though the relevancy in one case is not 
much greater than in the other. We fear 
that he also puts forward too prominently 
the notion that the nature of an Englishman 
is to “scorn” an American, which hardly 
makes a sufficient allowance for the fact, so 
frequently published, that both the Chaucer 
Society and the Early English Text Society 
have received such hearty support in America 
as to make them feel for ever grateful ; 
whilst we positively assert, on the other hand, 
that Englishmen exist, from whose hearts a 
feeling of such silly scorn is entirely absent. 
This is one of the things which we hope 
the progress of time will develope yet more 
clearly. 

Having said this, we must now draw atten¬ 
tion to the main feature of Mr. Hall’s book, 
which ought to ensure for it a most cordial 
reception, and renders it almost indispen¬ 
sable to the student of the English language. 
It abounds with a rich store of quotations 
such as has seldom been equalled. For 
every word that is discussed, there are 
crowds of references, all of them exactly 
quoted by volume, page, and line, and a 
large number of them dated. If ever a new 
English Dictionary, such as that proposed by 
the Philological Society, begins to appear, 
the editors might find, in this volume, hun¬ 
dreds of useful quotations to choose from, 
all ready to hand. If anything, the references 
are overdone; at any rate, the reader cannot 
complain that they are too few. Two lines 
of text on a page, with forty lines of notes 
below it, are of frequent occurrence; and we 
must give Mr. Hall credit for a most uncom¬ 
mon industry and for wide research amongst 
the writings of a whole army of authors. 

But the most interesting remark is in the 
hint at the end of the Preface, that the au¬ 
thor’s materials are by no means exhausted. 
“ Hitherto,” he tells us, in conclusion, “ only 
a small share of these has been turned to 
account; and whether the residue of this 
apparatus shall go the way of waste paper, 
circnmstances must determine.” We hope 
that the “circumstances ” will be kind; as 
kind (which is a strong expression) as is 
the general feeling of sensible Englishmen 
towards their sensible brethren in America. 
And if King Charles—we mean Mr. Grant 
.White—can be kept out of the next volume, 
we do not think that many readers will 
much miss him. 

Walter W. She at. 


A telegram states that Pr. Poke was to start 
directly for Akaba by steamer, and that the camels 
and caravan had preceded him over land. 

Diqi 


LECTURES OF TEE WEEK 
IIotal Ikshtution ( Friday evening). 
Yesterday evening Professor Sylvester gave a 
popular account of Peaucellier’s remarkable dis¬ 
covery of a perfect parallel motion. In Watts’ 
and ml previous parallel motions the head of the 
piston-rod of a steam-engine does not describe a 
true straight line, but a figure of eight. Various 
attempts nave been made to devise an arrangement 
of link-work connecting the piston-rod wi th the 
beam of a steam-engine in such a manner that the 
former shall move at each point of its path strictly 
in the direction of its own length, which, of course, 
cannot be the case unless every point in it describes 
an accurate straight line. Several mathematicians 
of the highest eminence have worked at this pro¬ 
blem for years, but finally were compelled to give 
it up as a bad job. More than this, it came to be 
believed, and was supposed capable of demonstra¬ 
tion (although not actually demonstrated), that 
such an arrangement was impossible in the nature 
of things; but the discovery of Peaucellier accom¬ 
plishes perfectly this problem, and supplies a moat 
important desideratum in practical mechanism. 

To understand this apparatus, conceive a four¬ 
sided figure in the form of a jointed rhomb or 
diamond, to two angles of which a pair of equal 
links jointed on to each other (called the con¬ 
nectors) are attached. Such a combination forma 
the cell, alluded to in our impression of the 
10th instant. It consist* of six links in all, four 
belonging to the diamond and two to the con¬ 
nectors. However the links of such a cell are 
moved about, and its angles thereby made to vary,, 
the point of union of the last-named pair of links 
(which may be called the fulcrum) will always 
remain in a straight line with two opposite points 
of the diamond, which may be called its poles. 

For greater clearness of description let us agree 
to call the distances of the poles from the ful¬ 
crum the arms of the cell. The length of these 
arms will of course continually vary as the cell 
is made to change its form, but it may be proved 
mathematically that their product is constant, or 
in other words, that tho length of the one varies- 
inversely as the length of the other. 

Now, suppose the fulcrum to be fixed, and one 
of the poles which may be termed the power-point 
to be made to' move in the plane of the cell 
and in an arc of a circle, which, if completed, 
would pass through the fulcrum, then it may be 
proved, as a consequence of tho principles just 
laid down, that the other pole, the weight-point 
(as it may be termed), will move in an absolutely 
true straight line. The power-point and weight- 
point may be more briefly referred to as the 
driver and follower respectively. Imagine now 
the driver to become attached to a fixed point by 
a rod equal to the radius of the circle on which it 
moves. 

We have then what Professor Sylvester calls 
a mounted Peaucellier cell, which is Peaucellier’s 
Perfect Parallel Motion. The radius bar, which 
we have just spoken of, may be prolonged, and will 
represent the beam of a steam-engine, whilst to 
the power the piston-rod or pump-rod may be 
attached, and will move at each instant strictly 
in the direction of its own length. 

A model was exhibited showing how by the 
addition of extra pairs of links to the cell any 
number of rods may be made to move simul¬ 
taneously in parallel straight lines, thus giving 
rise to a perfect multiple or compound parallel 
motion. 

Models were also shown exhibiting the use that 
can be made of the Peaucellier movement cell to 
describe circles of any desired radius, and atten¬ 
tion was called to the use of this method in the 
construction of charts and the processes of the 
millwright’s art,whereby a saving maybe effected 
of an enormous amount of hand labour of the most 
expensive kind. 

The perfect parallel motion hns been already 
introduced into certain machinery in the course 
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of construction for purposes of ventilation in the 
Houses of Parliament. 

Further applications of Peaucellier'a principle to 
descriptive purposes, and to the construction of 
calculating machines, -were also pointed out by 
the lecturer, and he stated that in his opinion this 
discovery was, from the wide range of its practical 
applications (without taking into account the new 
field of mathematical enquiry to which it points 
the way), one of the most valuable ever con¬ 
tributed by the Muse of geometry to the useful 
arts, and that it constituted a new vital element 
of machinery, second in importance to none that 
had been invented since the introduction into 
mechanism of the Archimedean screw, more than 
two thousand years ago. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The greatest loss which biological science has 
sustained since the death of Edouard Claparede, 
is announced this week. Max Schultze, Professor 
of Anatomy in Bonn, is dead. He was in the 
prime of life, and had just seen the completion at 
Bonn of the most ample and elegantly constructed 
anatomical laboratory in Europe, the erection of 
which had been carried out under his immediate 
supervision. Max Schultze had a very enviable 
reputation, being spoken of with profound respect 
throughout Germany as the first histologist of the 
day. He is no doubt indebted to some extent 
for this popularity to his charming personal 
qualities and that sense of what is befitting con¬ 
duct in a professor and a gentleman, which 
prevented him from adopting in controversy 
the arrogant and caustic style unfortunately preva¬ 
lent in German scientific circles. Schultze's earliest 
papers (published when he was at Greifswald 
about 1848) relate to the anat Ay of ,the fresh¬ 
water Turbellarian worms, and are of permanent 
value. His most important work is that on the 
Foraminifera, in which he definitely proclaimed the 
doctrine of protoplasm as the basis of life, in the 
place of the doctrine of cell-structure. This was 
fourteen years ago, but nearly six years after 
Huxley had enunciated similar views in this 
country. Ranking with his protoplasm work, and 
involving far more labour and skill in investiga¬ 
tion, are his series of memoirs on the minute 
structure of the retina. Schultze in this in¬ 
vestigation (which he was still pursuing) proved 
himself the most consummate master of the 
possible resources of the microscope. The method 
of treatment by ostnic acid and by iodised serum 
are due to his ingenuity. Other most valuable 
works of Schultze’s, which we can only cite at 
this moment in an incomplete way, are a Dutch 
prize essay on the Development of the Lampern, 
a Latin essay on the Cleavage of the Frog’s Egg, 
on the Minute Structure of the Electric Organs 
of Fishes, on the Terminations of the Olfactory 
Nerve, on the Fibrillated Structure of Nerves and 
Nerve Corpuscles, on the Movements of the 
Diatomacese (in which the long disputed question 
as to its cause is finally diposed of). Ten years 
ago Max Schultze started the quarterly Archiv, 
which bears his name and has contained many 
of his own papers besides the choicest histological 
memoirs published by other writers during the 
decade. Max Schultze was the son of Professor 
Sigismund Schultze, who was still living a few 
years since. His brother is Professor of Mid¬ 
wifery in Jena. 

Ih Mr. Lockyer’s recent researches with the 
Spectroscope, communicated to the Royal Society 
on Dec. 11, there are several points of interest 
and importance. The application of the method 
to quantitative analysis is extended, and its results 
confirmed. An electric spark is made to pass 
between an alloy and a charcoal point above it, 
and the spectrum of the spark is observed; the 
composition of the alloy determines the distance 
from it at which the spectra of the two metals 
can be seen, i.e. the length of the lines. Molecules 
of gold and copper, for example, are constantly 


flying off from the alloy in a state of vibration; 
the proportion in which they are mixed determines 
how far each shall carry sufficient vibration to be 
visible. Certain lines had been observed in the 
spectra of two or more metals; and it was ex¬ 
ceedingly improbable that these exact coincidences 
should have occurred in such numbers. Mr. 
Lockyer renders it extremely probable that the 
coincidences are all due to impurities in the 
metals operated on. A revision of the evidence 
for the existence of certain substances in the 
atmosphere of the sun has also been undertaken. 
It is concluded from this that nearly all metals of 
the iron group, which form stable compounds 
with oxygen, are present, but not the elements 
forming unstable oxides or combining with hy¬ 
drogen. The metalloids, which belong to the 
latter class, have spectra analogous to those of 
compounds; hence Mr. Lockyer conjectures that 
these bodies are really compounds, and that the 
temperature in the solar reversing layer is too great 
to admit of their existence there. The paper con¬ 
cludes with some interesting speculations on the 
gradual formation of complex molecules in cooling 
stars: the supposition being, that at a sufficiently 
high temperature all matter is reduced to an ex¬ 
ceedingly simple form, from which the bodies 
which we call elements arise by cooling and 
pressure. 

We have received a new edition of the Treasury 
of Botany, edited by John Lindley and Thomas 
Moore (Longmans). Everyone who has had occa¬ 
sion to consult the Treasury/ must have come 
to regard it as a most useful and trustworthy 
authority. Even the professed botanist will some¬ 
times be at a loss to run down a colloquial or 
vernacular name. For this purpose especially it 
is peculiarly useful, and very seldom at fault. The 
different articles contain an immense amount of 
accurate and often recondite information. Al¬ 
though the first edition was stereotyped, the 
new one has evidently been carefully corrected, 
while a supplement of 100 pages gives the system¬ 
atic gleanings of various contributors over the 
ground from which the contents of the Treasury 
were first harvested. To all who want a book of 
reference for matters relating to the vegetable 
kingdom, this may be very confidently recom¬ 
mended. 

The Ocean: its Tides and Currents, and their 
Causes. By William Leighton Jordan. (London: 
Longmans, Green, & Co., 1873.) “This present 
work is, to a great extent, a third edition ”ot a book 
which has already been published under two other 
titles. The author thinks it may “ be observed, 
that gravitation considered as a static force is vis- 
inertiro; and that the centrifugal force acting from 
the axis of rotation is gravitation, and that this 
latter force of gravitation, as also that which 
draws the earth onwards in its orbit, is a dynamic 
force caused by vis-inertke in consequence of the 
action of the dynamic force there termed evanes¬ 
cence.” This is from the Preface; we have 
searched, but among many things equally foolish, 
could find nothing quite so funny in the succeeding 
pages. “ Vis-inertife ” has failed to prevent this 
one book with three titles from being written; 
but as the Budget of Paradoxes has long come to 
an end, the author may hope that some dynamic 
force of evanescence will carry his views into 
oblivion. 

Mr. Harry Seeley has nearly finished his 
Text-book of Geology, and intends to follow it up 
by a text-book of Natural History, based on his 
lectures to his students for the Indian Civil 
Service. 

According to the Freie Wort of Murten, one 
of the most extensive pile structures, rivalling 
in close proximity of stations any other known 
in Swiss lakes, is situate in the Murtensee, near 
the Greng Island. It represents several kinds of 
construction, and belongs to the Stone age. Near 
Montelier is a station which has proved a rich 
mine of objects indicating the Bronze age. Piles 


have likewise been discovered in the lake not far 
from the Custom-house, near the outflow of the 
Broye, in the Broye, near to the Fehlbaum, and 
above Motiers. So-called stone hills have been 
found near Pfauen, near to the Greng Mill, not far 
from Merlach, between Motiers and Guevaux, and 
three near Guevaux, At present thirteen stations 
are known to exist in the Murtensee and in the 
Broye, which is a large number for so small a 
lake. 

We learn from the Annual Report of the works 
on the St. Gothard Railway, that the line has been 
projected 520 metres on the North or Gdschen 
side, and about 530 metres on the Southern or 
Ariolo end. The borings on the north side have 
exhibited damp schistose strata, but the water 
nowhere caused any serious obstacle to the progress 
of the works; on the southern side, however, con¬ 
siderable difficulty presented itself in compressing 
and diverting the water which filled the borings. 
Here granite and mica-schist alternated with horn¬ 
blende and granite, while at a depth of 499 metros, 
where a seam of iron was struck, traces of gold in 
thin plates were found embedded in quartzose 
crystals. 

We ( Nature ) regret to announce the premature 
death of two eminent French savants, Dr. Legros, 
who has been poisoned in the course of histolo¬ 
gical researches, and M. Fernand I’apillon, well 
known for his physiological investigations. 

Sir Samuel Baker has been appointed Rede 
Lecturer in the University of Cambridge for the 
ensuing year. Sir Samuel, upon whom the Uni¬ 
versity conferred the honorary degree of Master 
of Arts in 1800, will deliver the lecture in the 
Easter Term. 

Engineering states that a scheme for a new 
Transatlantic telegraph cable is being promoted. 
Surveys and soundings have already been made, 
and the proposed line decided on, the place of 
landing being Rye Beach, New Hampshire. 

A deputation has waited upon the Colonial 
Secretary of New South Wales with a view 
to the construction of a railway from Shoal- 
haven to Port Jackson. Coal-seams have for 
some time past been known to exist in the 
Ulawarra district of thicknesses varying from 
4 to 17 feet. The annual output from the dif¬ 
ferent mines collectively amounts to upwards of 
125,000 tons. The managers of the mines in the 
district complain that the miners are frequently 
interrupted in their work for want of sullicient 
facilities for the carriage of the coal. The quality 
of the coal is so good that it is preferred to any in 
the district by the Admiralty authorities for use 
on board ships on the Australian station. 

Colebrooke's Life, which was published in 
1872, by his son, Sir E. Colebrooke, has been fol¬ 
lowed by a new edition of his Miscellaneous Essays 
(published by Trubner). H one considers that 
these papers, chiefly on Sanskrit literature, were 
written in the beginning of this century, and that 
they were first published in a collected form by 
the late Dr. Rosen, in 1837, nothing can afford a 
more powerful testimony to their intrinsic value 
than the fact that a new edition of them should 
have become necessary at the present moment. 
“Good advances have been made in our know¬ 
ledge of ancient India and its literature,” so 
writes the present editor of these Essays, Pro¬ 
fessor Cowell, “ but these essays still retain*their 
ground. I have endeavoured,” he adds, “ to cor¬ 
rect any important error, and to give notes on 
those points, respecting which new facts have 
come to light, ana to subjoin references to other 
works where the reader may find further infor¬ 
mation.” How few papers are there, written by 
Sanskrit scholars, only ten or twenty years ago, 
that would now be re-edited with so few emenda¬ 
tions and additions as Professor Cowell has felt 
obliged to add to Colebrooke’s Essays ! For calm 
judgment and minute accuracy he has never had 
his equal. His reading was most comprehensive, 
but he was never satisfied with putting before the 
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public a huge mass of undigested matter. He 
worked up nis materials till they assumed a 
perfect shape; he did not rest till he had made 
the most abstruse inquiries intelligible to an 
educated reader. This explains why there is so 
little in his essays that has proved mortal, and 
why one feels confident that they will maintain 
their ground for many years to come. Professor 
Cowell has acquitted himself of his task with 
great credit. lie has added a valuable contribu¬ 
tion in the translation of part of the two chapters 
on the philosophic tracts of the Jainas and Char- 
vakas from Madhava's Sarradarianasangraha. 
This new edition contains several papers which 
are not in the first, but it has one detect, it does 
not give the plates of the inscriptions which were 
given in the original editions. 

Dr. Opfert informed the members of the 
Soci^td Asiatique that lie had discovered the name 
of Cyrus, the eon of Cambyses, on a brick in the 
British Museum. This would be strange indeed, 
for hitherto Cambyses was thought to be the son 
of Cyrus. 

The chair of Sanskrit at Strassburg, vacated bv 
Professor Max Muller, is not yet filled. Professor 
Both and Professor Aufrecht have both accepted, 
and afterwards declined it. In the meantime the 
University has founded a triennial Prize for Yedic 
scholarship out of the money (2,000 thaler) which 
was paid to Professor Max Midler for the course 
of lectures delivered by him in the summer of 
1872, and which he presented to the University 
for that purpose. 

The notice that the second edition of Professor 
Wright’s Arabic Grammar is now “ in the press ” 
will be received with great pleasure by all students 
of the language. For several years the first edi¬ 
tion has been out of print, and there is no Arabic 
grammar in English that can pretend to take its 
place. It is to be hoped that in the second edition 
Professor Wright will modify the system of ar¬ 
rangement, so as to agree in some respects with 
Lumsden’s splendid work, rather than with the 
Japhetic school, as represented by De Sacy. There 
is also room for much improvement in the Syntax, 
where a logical and comprehensive treatment of 
the sentence in all its possible forms is needed. 
When is the promise of a glossary to Professor 
Wright’s Reading Rook to be fulfilled ? The 
notice of the printing of the grammar is a hopeful 
sign for the coming of the glossary. 

M. IIirpoLYTE Renafp, one of the most emi¬ 
nent of Fourier's disciples, lias just died at Epinal. 
He was the author of several works, one of which, 
Solidarity, rue fynthetique fur la doctrine de Fourier, 
went through six editions. 

Messrs. Austin & Sons, the well-known Orien¬ 
tal printers, of Fore Street, Hertford, have in the 
press the following works The Catalogue of the 
Chinese Rooks in the Rritish Museum,' the titles 
in the Chinese character (royal 4to) ; the Cata¬ 
logue of the Arabic MSS. in the India Office 
Library (demy 4to); an Arabic Grammar, by 
Professor Palmer, of Cambridge (demy 8vo); 
a Hebrew Exercise Rook, by Professor" Mason, 
Cambridge (demv 8vo) ; a Pali Dictionary, by Pro¬ 
fessor Childers ; the Epistle to the Romans, trans¬ 
lated into Sindhi, for the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. (Messrs. Austin have already printed 
the Four Gospels and Acts, and Genesis in 
Sindhi.) Of English linguistic works, Messrs. 
Austin have in the press, among others, a trans¬ 
lation of August Schleicher's Comparatire Gram¬ 
mar of Indo-German Languages, by Herbert Ilen- 
dall; Early English Pronunciation, bv A. J. Ellis. 
Part V.; &c. 

MEETINGS OF THE WEEK. 

Tiik Institution of Civil Engineers (Jan. 13). 

Tn f. new President, Mr. Thomas E. Harrison, 
delivered the customary address at the lecture- 
room of the Institution on January 13, on his elec¬ 
tion to that post. He stated that although there 


was certainly less employment for civil engineers 
in this country at present than formerly, there 
still remained a great deal to be done in improv¬ 
ing and adding to existing works in connection 
with the various ports and harbours, which were 
generally insufficient to supply the wants of the 
shipping trade. India, China, and Japan afforded 
ample fields for the employment of young engineers. 
He said he had been connected with the construc¬ 
tion and working of railways for a great many 
years; he would, therefore, make some remarks 
on this subject, which was attracting so much 
public attention. Having been at one time 
the general manager of a railway, he was com¬ 
pelled to speak of the difficulties connected with 
the position. Newspapers were in the habit of 
asserting that managers, directors, and officials 
had no feeling, and paid much more attention to 
the subject of expenditure than to the public 
safety; this he thought a most ungenerous and 
unjust charge; and far from deserving the character 
they got, they deserved sympathy. Referring to 
the reports of the Government Inspectors, he said 
they occupied the position of ex post facto judges ; 
and far from being the first to suggest various 
improvements, such as the block system, inter¬ 
locking signals, Ac., as was often imagined, they 
only recalled the attention of the directors to 
subjects which had already been carefully con¬ 
sidered, or upon which they were perhaps at the 
time making experiments. He thought that in 
the case of the Government becoming the pur¬ 
chasers of the railways, the Inspectors would find 
themselves in a very different and much more 
difficult position when they would have the full 
weight of the working responsibilities upon them. 
Another great difficulty directors at the present 
time had to contend with was the unsettled state 
of the labour market. New works cost thirty or 
forty per cent, more than they used to formerly, 
and take twice as long to do, from the great 
difficulty, except in the neighbourhood of large 
towns, of obtaining a sufficient supply of labour. 

At the meeting on Tuesday, the 20th, Mr. 
Archibald Carnegie Kirk’s paper on “ The Me¬ 
chanical Production of Cold,” was read. The 
paper was an account of Mr. Kirk's apparatus for 
that purpose, which is a reversal of Stirling’s air- 
engine ; viz., the machine compresses air which is 
cooled down to the temperature of the surround¬ 
ing atmosphere, and is then further cooled bv 
being suffered to expand. Mr. Kirk has frozen 
mercury and paraffin oil spirit with the machine, 
which is in use for cooling paraffin at the Bath¬ 
gate Works.—Dr. Siemens gave a short historical 
account of cooling engines. Four methods have 
been employed: the evaporation of ether or 
alcohol; the evaporation of ammonia subsequently 
absorbed by water, and then released by heat; the 
solution of crystals; and the mechanical method 
of expansion of gases. Of the latter he remarked 
that it must be far more economical for small 
changes of temperature than for large ones; it 
would be a cheap method of cooling the air of a 
room, when it might be a dear method of making 
ice. The discussion will be continued next Tuesday. 

Chemical ( January 15). 

Prof. Onuxo, President, in the chair. Mr. 
W. C. Roberts handed in a table, supplemen¬ 
tary to his paper read at the last meeting, and 
containing complete analysis of all the Standard 
Trial Plates still extant, dating from a. d. 1477; 
namely, seventeen gold plates and fourteen silver 
ones.—The following papers were read : “ On 
the Action of Trichloracetvl Chloride on Amines, 
I. Action on Aniline,” by Dr. I). Tommasi 
and Mr. R. Mcldola. This reaction gives rise to 
a substance, called phenyl-triacetamide, which crvs- 
tallises in lustrous plates. It is acted on bv nitric 
acid with production of dinitrophenyl-triacctamidc, 
crystallising in yellow needles,—“ Note on the 
Action of Sodic Ethylate on Ethylic Oxalate and 
other Ethereal Salts," by Dr. II. E. Armstrong,— 
“ On the Products of Decomposition of Castor 


Oil, I. Sebacic Acid,” by Mr. E. Neison, giving 
an account of the preparation and properties of 
pure sebacic acid, and of many of its salts. 

Statistical ( January 20). 

Dr. Gut, President, in the chair.—Mr. R. D. 
Baxter read a paper “ On the Recent Progress of 
National Debts.”—In the discussion that ensued, 
Dr. Hyde Clarke, Mr. W. Fowler, M.P., Sir G. 
Balfour, M.P., the Right Hon. H. C. Childers, 
M.P., and others, took part. 

Geological Society (January 21). 

Mr. Judd, of the Geological Survey, read a 
valuable paper on the “ Volcanoes of Ancient 
Scotland.” 

The igneous rocks of the regions Mr. Judd more 
especially referred to were those which Professor 
Zirkel, of Leipzig, has already examined micro¬ 
scopically, and fully described. 

Mr. Judd, thus secure with regard to the mate¬ 
rials he was dealing with, supplemented Pro¬ 
fessor Zirkel's work bv his own extensive and 
masterly study of the district. 

He showed that during the Tertiary period there 
were certainly five volcanic centres in the west of 
Scotland, viz. Mull, Ardnamurchan, Rum, Skye, 
and St. Kilda. 

He traced the different lava streams that had 
issued from these centres, showing tliat whereas the 
actual cones and upper portions of the volcanoes 
themselves had disappeared, the eruptive character 
and gradual transition from a more to a less 
crystalline condition was manifested by granites 
and felsites which belonged to the same volcanoes 
that had poured out the lava streams: thus esta¬ 
blishing a complete continuity in the rocks them¬ 
selves. He showed also that whereas the earlier 
eruptive action of these volcanoes produced granites, 
quartzose, fels^fc, and pitchstone-lavas—that is to 
say, supersilicated or so-called acidic rocks—their 
later outpourings were of a basic character, and 
also formed a continuous series; the more crystal¬ 
line gabbros and hypersthenites in lowest depth 
(that now form the ruggedly grand rocks of Skye 
and Mull) becoming under less pressure dolerites 
and basalts, while in some cases they passed into 
tnchylite. 

Mr. Judd further showed that a quite analo¬ 
gous series of igneous rocks had been produced in 
Palaeozoic time by volcanic ceutres now repre¬ 
sented by the igneous masses of the Grampians; 
and that over the great region of central Scotland 
on which these masses occur, “acid ” rocks were 
again the older, and basic rocks the later products; 
tlie latter being poured out from subordinate 
craters like the Puys of Central France, but. of 
Carboniferous and Permian age. 

The agency to which Mr. Judd attributed the 
exceptional opportunities the volcanic centres of 
Western Scotland thus offered him of showing 
granites at the root as it were, and trachytic rocks 
as the stem and branches of these tertiary vol¬ 
canoes, was the subsidence of the central seats of 
the volcanoes themselves. This subsidence, which 
in the Mull volcanic centre amounts to a depres¬ 
sion of at least 3,000 feet, Mr. Judd showed by 
reference to Mr. Danvin, and other observers, to 
be a general feature of old volcanic centres in 
many parts of the world. 

In tlie case of Mull, it has been the means of 
preserving the whole of the eontral core, as it were, 
of the volcano, so that, while the lavas remain all 
round to attest the former presence of the volcano 
itself, all the upper portions of the volcano have dis¬ 
appeared under the influence of denudation, and 
the deeper-seated igneous rock is seen in juxtaposi¬ 
tion wfith the sub-aerial lavas which represent the 
form it assumed when erupted. 

To these subsidences, furthermore, Mr. Judd 
attributed the depressions that, filled with water, 
formed the lakes of ancient times, and which have 
by some distinguished geologists been accounted for 
by the agency of ice. 

It would seem as one result of this remarkablo 
paper, beyond the confirmation of the continuity 
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of the so-called plutonic and volcanic rocks and 
their general uniformity of character in different 
periods of geological time, that we may assume 
it as probable that the matter poured out by a vol¬ 
cano is drawn rather from local sources than from 
an imaginary central sea of molten rock, the sub¬ 
sequent subsidence representing the falling in of 
superincumbent matter on the void thus formed. 

Meteorological (Jan. 22 ).—Annual Meeting. 

Dr. R. J. Mann, President, in the chair.—The 
Report of the Council dealt principally with the 
various alterations made at the Society’s library at 
30 Great George Street, and with the efforts which 
the Council have been making to extend the 
operations of the Society, and rest them upon 
a broader basis than heretofore. The Council 
took advantage of the presence of their Foreign 
Secretary, Mr. Scott, as one of the delegates from 
this country at the Meteorological Congress at 
Vienna, to request him to represent the Society. 
The Congress was duly held from September 1 
to September 16, when Mr. Scott presented a paper 
on the replies received in answer to a series 
of questions which the Council issued to the 
Fellows on several points in connection with the 
hours of observation, instruments, &e., and which 
has been printed in the Report of the Congress.— 
The President then delivered his address.—The 
following gentlemen wefe elected officers and 
council for the ensuing year: President, R. J. 
Mann: Vice Presidents, C. Brooke, G. Dines, II. 
S. Eaton, Lieut.-Col. A. Strange; Treasurer, H. 
Perigal; Trustees, Sir A. Brady, S. \V. Silver; 
Secretaries, G. J. Symons and J. W. Tripe ; Foreign 
Secretary, R. II. Scott; Council, P. Bicknell, A. 
Brewin, C. O. F. Cator, R. Field, F. Gaster, J. K. 
Laughton, R. J. Leckv, W. C. Nash, Rev. S. J. 
Perry, Capt. H. Toynbee, C. V. Walker, and E. 
O. W. Whitehouse. 


FINE ART. 

Thoughts about Art. By Philip Gilbert 

Hamerton. New Edition, revised. (Lon¬ 
don : Macmillan & Co., 1873.) 

The new edition of Mr. Hamerton’s 
Thoughts about Art will be welcome both 
to the more cultivated portion of the general 
public and to the critical reader. Mr. Hamer¬ 
ton possesses to perfection the happy knack 
of hitting the middling point of view, the 
point of view which M. Sainte-Beuve 
declared to be the only safe passport to 
general success and popularity. He is always 
readable. Too sensible to talk of what he 
does not understand, and so cultivated and 
well-read as to be conversant with a con¬ 
siderable variety of subjects, Mr. Hamerton 
writes with ease, spirit, and simplicity. With 
the same fluent and polite intelligence he 
discusses Transcendentalism in painting, or 
turns to give the reader practical hints on 
picture framing, or entertains him with a 
significant selection from the portraits of 
artists to be met with in the pages of French 
and English fiction. His manner is so har¬ 
monious, the transition from one topic to 
another is so easy, and the point of view in 
each case so entirely within the reach of even 
a lazy intellect, that we read on pleased and 
passive, turning the page now at “Fame,” 
and now at the “ Housing of National Art 
Treasures,” hardly noting when the subject- 
matter changes. The matter may change, 
but the same charm of treatment continues 
to bold us. 

Thoughts about Art were originally pub¬ 
lished in one volume, together with A 
■Painter’s Camp, by the same author; the 


chapters relating to the camp being merely 
intended, as Mr. Hamerton afterwards told 
us, as a vessel to float the essays into circu¬ 
lation. The plan was successful, the essays 
were floated, and then cast adrift to maintain 
an independent existence. Since then nearly 
ten years have elapsed, and Mr. Hamerton 
now comes forward with a new edition, en¬ 
riched by an introduction, additions, and 
notes. The notes were written during the 
course of the past year; they are for the 
most part dated, and fortunately are not in¬ 
corporated in the text. From these notes, 
the book derives its chief interest for the 
critical reader. 

Mr. Hamerton is not only an author but 
an artist—an artist who has passed with 
his fellows beneath the influences which have 
so seriously affected the conditions of artistic 
production during the last twenty years. We 
can see for ourselves in any great gathering 
of modern art how those influences have ulti¬ 
mately issued, moulding and fashioning the 
product, but it is also of interest to know 
something as to how they have told on the 
tone and temper of the producers. By the 
aid of the notes to Mr. Hamerton’s book, we 
get some light on this ; we may compare the 
Mr. Hamerton of 1873 with the Mr. Hamer¬ 
ton whom we knew in 1860, and in so doing 
we may remember that Mr. Hamerton is no 
unfavourable specimen of the more intelli¬ 
gent and thoughtful class in the profession 
to which he belongs. When he has changed 
or modified his opinions, he avows the change 
with admirable frankness. Thus, he leaves 
his essay on “Painting from Nature” exactly 
as it was written in 1860, but adds in a note, 
dated 1873, severe and just criticisms on the 
method of work previously advocated. In 
speaking of actual landscape-painting direct 
from nature he says, “ I did a good deal of 
hard work in that way,as the younger English 
artists used to do, fourteen or fifteen years 
ago. . . . We lived most happily in the 
wildest solitudes, and wo attempted to paint 
effects which the elder landscape-painters 
had never recorded upon canvas. But our 
ardour was not really and fundamentally 
artistic, though we believed it to be so. It 
came much more from a scientific motive 
than from any purely artistic feeling, and 
was a part—though we were not ourselves 
aware of it—of that great scientific explora¬ 
tion of the realms of nature which this age 
has carried so much farther than any of its 
predecessors.” Then, at p. 91, he says, “We 
wore all beginning art from nature,” a state¬ 
ment which he prefaces with “ a beginning 
which, so far as human faculties were con¬ 
cerned, was decidedly at the wrong end,” 
and adds, “ Our predecessors in all ages of the 
world had begun art from the most inde¬ 
pendent conventionalism, gradually adding 
moro and more of nature as their senses be¬ 
came more acute.” Again and again in the 
notes he dwells on the fact that some ten or 
twenty year3 ago too much importance was 
attached to the positive science of natural 
aspects, and not enough importance to the 
technical art of painting ; or reiterates in 
substance the sentiment, that thought is 
good, novelty is good, veracity is good, but 
that they cannot produce art, or remarks 
that the finest pictorial quality, though not 
quite independent of natural truth, is bound 

Die 


to it very loosely. He even goes the length 
of doubting the truth of Mr. Ruskin’s dictum 
that “ nobility of subject is a main thing in 
painting,” and asks, “ Why are fine pictures 
treasures?” and answers, “Because they 
have quality. The men who painted them 
may not have been either thinkers, or 
travellers, or historians, or men of science, 
but they were artists.” Finally in an essay 
on “Analysis and Synthesis’’occurs this state¬ 
ment, “ A great inventive artist never in a 
picture draws anything exactly as it is, but 
compels it into such shapes as he wants in 
that place, having reference all the time to 
all the other shapes, either already put, or 
to be put, in all the other parts of the 
picture.” 

Throughout the last paragraph we have 
allowed Mr. Hamerton, as much as possible, 
to speak for himself, and it will at once be 
seen how widely different his attitude towards 
his work is now, to that which he, like others, 
accepted fifteen years ago, in the days when 
he spread his sails on Loch Awe, and in the 
days when “ Mr. Ruskin did great harm to 
many of the youngest landscape-painters.” 
When Mr. Hamerton comes to write that a 
great inventive artist draws nothing as it is, 
but compels his subject-matter to take the 
shape he wants, we feel how near he is to 
holding the innermost secret of art; we only 
add, that the shape which a great inventive 
artist wants is that which enfolds perfect 
science. Keeping this statement before 
us, we are inclined to desiderate some 
farther additions to the note on the essay 
on “ Art Criticism,” written in 1864. In 
that essay the author recapitulates the learn¬ 
ing and accomplishments which might fitly 
qualify those who desire to fill honourably 
the office of art critic. And first he requires 
that the art critic must have some tech¬ 
nical training. This is indeed desirable, for 
it is difficult to teach the eye to appreciate 
subtle gradations of tint and harmonies 
of colour, unless we quicken the sense in 
striving to produce them, and it is equally 
difficult to train it to swift apprehension of 
space-patterning, and sensitive perception of 
the quality of large lines, unless it has guided 
the effort to lay them down. But, in order 
to judge the art of any given work, need the 
critic be a judge of the truth of the 
facts which it interprets ? Wide know¬ 
ledge of all sorts of fact is a desirable por¬ 
tion for the critic, as this knowledge alone 
can enable him to estimate rightly the labour 
of many industrious and enterprising men, 
but it is not in virtue of this knowledge that 
he can judge their art. 

Yet Mr. Hamerton is aware of this, and 
by and by, perhaps in another edition, will 
give greater prominence to a truth now 
somewhat pressed out of sight, and crushed 
beneath the burden of more conspicuous 
matter; and by and by, too, Mr. Hamerton 
will, we think, come to modify much which 
he has here permitted to stand concerning 
Leonardo da Vinci, of his aims and of his 
temper as an artist. Leonardo was one of 
those to whom it was given to know that 
results, or what a man can produce, are 
infinitely little, when set by the sido of what 
a man can be. But the temper in which 
Leonardo worked was nevertheless purely 
artistic. E. F. S. Pattison. 
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X. SHAPIRA’s COLLECTION OF MOABITE POTTERY. 

Mr. George Grove writes to the Times :— 

All the world has heard during the past eighteen 
months of the astonishing discoveries of ‘Moabite 
pottery ’ and inscriptions reported from Jerusalom, of 
the doubts of English archseologists, and the raptures 
of German ones thereon. 

“ Acting mainly on tho advice of Mr. Yaux, who 
from the first maintained that they were forgeries, 
the Committee of the Palestine Fund has throughout 
declined to lend its support to the alleged discoveries, 
ar.d has contented itself with printing the reports re¬ 
ceived on the subject from its agents in Syria. It is 
fortunate it did so, for I have tho pleasure (or shall I 
say the disappointment ?) now to inform you that in a 
lotter from M. Clermont-Ganneau, dated Jerusalem, 
December 29, and received this day, the complete dis¬ 
appearance of this enormous piece of humbug is re¬ 
ported. The bubble Jins utterly burst ; in fact, these 
nasty articles turn out to have been, according to the 
good joko of an eminent scholar on a somewliat similar 
occasion, a moro bundle of fallacies. They prove to 
have been throughout the forgery of a certain Selim 
el Gari, a painter of Jerusalem, whose first efforts in 
his interesting art appear to have been devoted to the 
fabrication of neo-Byzantine pictures for the Greek 
Pilgrims, and who has at last risen to his recent loftier 
flight. 

“ M. Clormont-Ganneau’s letter contains the detailed 
confession of Hassau-ibn-el-Bitar, one of .Selim's chief 
tools in the manufacture. A full translation of the 
whole document has been forwarded to the Athcn&vm." 

The document (Athenamm, Jan. 24) is as follows: 

“ Jerusalem, l)ec. 2t>, 1873. 

“ Before detailing the results obtained on tho 
spot in the elucidation of this question, I may be 
permitted to record the fact that my opinion on 
the subject was formed at the outset, and lias never 
varied. The first papers printed in Germany, 
on the subject of this inscribed pottery, produced 
upon me the immediate impression that it was 
the work of a forger, while the drawings sent to 
London, and shown to me, served to confirm this 
first impression. Nevertheless, my judgment being 
based on indirect, and, so to speak, personal proofs, 
I did not think myself justified in pronouncing 
mv opinion publicly, although several times in¬ 
vited to do so. Before the verdict of scientific 
authority so considerable as that of Germany, I 
thought it wise to reserve an opinion which might 
have seemed rash, or even inspired by a senti¬ 
ment of jealousy or envy. I had, however, several 
opportunities of speaking confidentially to mem¬ 
bers of the Palestine Fund Committee, who can 
bear witness to my assertions. I had even gone 
so far as to point out a priori, and without any 
information, the probable forger—the author of 
the mystification. The event has proved me 
right. " The name of the person very soon figured 
in the official Reports (which accompanied 
and authenticated many of the specimens) as 
the principal agent employed by M. Sliapira, 
whose good faith, I hasten to say at once, I 
have no intention of suspecting, and who appears, 
so far as I have gone, to be the first dupe, and not 
the accomplice, of this colossal deception. The 
forger in question, as I have always said, is .Selim 
el Gari, a painter bv trade, to whom the habit of 
daubing bud Neobyzantine pictures for Greek pil¬ 
grims has imparted a certain readiness and skill. 
I had to do with him at the commencement of 
the Moabite Stone business. lie had copied a few 
lines from the original seen by him at Diban, and 
I have always carefully kept this copy, which was 
rough but faithful, and which at least enabled me 
to detect from tho very first, in the fantastic in¬ 
scriptions of tho Shapiro Collection, the charac¬ 
teristic and peculiar manner in which our artist 
sees, understands, and designs tho Moabite letters ; 
among other things, there being a certain manner 
of drawing the mini peculiar to him, which, 
coupled with other facts of the same kind, enabled 
me to recognise his workmanship with as much 
readiness as one recognises a man's handwriting. 

“ In addition to this, the examination of the in¬ 
scriptions was, according to me, amply sufficient 


to show that they were apocryphal. How to 
explain, for instance, that hundreds of texts found 
in Moab written in characters sensibly similar 
(much too similar) to those of the stele of Mesa 
should be completely unintelligible? For it is 
impossible to receive as serious translations certain 
unfortunate attempts made in Germany and 
England to make sense of these inscriptions— 
attempts often contradictory, which have Berved 
to show, not only the ingenuity and erudition of 
their authors, but the impossibility of translating 
texts, supposed, from the alleged circumstances of 
the ‘ findB,’ and their palaeographic appearance, to 
be contemporaneous with the Moabite Stone. 

“ At the date, then, of my leaving France, my 
mind was perfectly made up on the question, 
although I had as yet communicated my opinion 
only to certain scholars of France and England who 
did me the honour of asking it. I knew before¬ 
hand what I should find at Jerusalem, when I pro- 
osed to bring to light the whole of this tangled 
usiness, and to find material proofs of what, 
hitherto, I had only advanced with great reserve. 

“ One of my earliest cares, therefore, on arriving 
here was to visit the new collection of M. Shapira, 
at present in course of formation, and intended to 
join its elder sister in the Museum of Berlin. It 
was not without trouble that I obtained the neces¬ 
sary authorisation ; and it was only through the 
good offices of Mr. Drake that I was enabled to 
overcome the scruples of the owner, who believed 
me, I do not know why, animated by some hostile 
sentiment. I visited the famous collection in 
company with Mr. Drake, and in presence of M. 
fShapim himself. It is composed of statues and 
vases, covered with inscriptions, supposed to be 
Moabite, lavished in suspicious profusion. The 
figures are rudely formed, and yet betray the hand 
of a modem. It is quite sufficient to compare 
them with the statues, certainly rough, but 
authentic, of Cyprus, to see immediately the 
difference between a work simple and rudimentary, 
but spontaneous mid sincere, and that of a modern 
Arab reproducing mechanically models more or 
less disfigured. I at once recognised, in these 
models of badly baked earth, the manner and style 
of our artist, of whom I already possess certain 
drawings, which I propose to publish with his 
copy of the Moabite Stone, for the edification of 
the learned. 

“ Not only the form of the objects, but the 
material itself of which they are made, cry aloud, 

‘ Apocryphal! ’ The clay is absolutely iden¬ 
tical with that used now by the Jerusalem 
potters; it is hardly baked at all, and yet you 
will observe under the faces of the little discs of 
properly-baked clay with which some of the 
vases were full, and which are taken for coins 
and tesserae, the mark of the threads of the linen 
on which the soft plate had been laid in order to 
be cut into circles. I have also seen on some of 
the specimens the famous deposits of saltpetre, 
which play so great a part in the question, and 
which have been produced by the partisans 
of authenticity as proofs of their extreme 
antiquity. These saltpetre deposits are only 
superficial, and must have been obtained, as I have 
always said, by plunging the things in a solution 
of nitre. If in some of these specimens which I 
have not seen the saltpetre has penetrated through 
tho whole mass, it is because the clay was still 
baked and the bath was longer prolonged. 

“ In short, I did not see, in the whole collection, 
one single object which could be. regarded as genuine, 
so that I remarked to Drake when we came out, 
‘ There is only one thing authentic in all that we 
have seen, the live ostrich the Arabs have brought 
here with the pottery. And as to the pottery itself, 
it only remains for us to find who is the potter that 
made it.’ My opinion is, and always lias been, 
that the collections of M. Shapira, all derived from 
the same source, are false from beginning to end, 
not only the inscribed pottery, but also that which 
has no letters on it, and is like the other in form 
and material. 


“ The proceeding may be regarded as furnishing 
no sufficient proof. Accordingly, since my arrival 
here, I have been looking about for arguments more 
positive and material, and for palpable proofs. 
Convinced that the pottery was the work of Selim 
el Gari, and that it was made at Jerusalem, I took 
measures to surprise him, la main dans le sac. It 
was evident to me that Selim himself made the 
statues; as to the vases, he might eitheT make 
them himself, or cause them to be made by a 
professional potter, adding, for his own part, the 
inscriptions intended to make them valuable; in 
either case he must have recourse to a potter, in 
order to get his things baked in a proper oven. 
Slarting with this certainty, I looked about among 
the potters of Jerusalem, five or six in all, and yery 
soon found out the whole truth. 

“ The first piece of information, which put me in 
the right track, was given me by a certain Abd el 
Bagi, sumamed Abu Mansura, a journeyman now 
in the employ of the potter Iladj Khalil el Malhi, 
whose shop is between the Spanish Consulate and 
the Damascus Gate. This man, whom I questioned 
with the greatest care, for fear of his discovering 
the object of my curiosity, told me that he had 
once worked for a certain Selim el Gari, who made 
statues and vases in earthenware (terre euite) with 
writings, but that he had left off working for him 
for some time. In order not to awaken suspicions, 
I did not press my questions any further, but con¬ 
fined myself to asking him if he knew to what 
potter Selim now sent his vessels to be baked. 
Abu Mansura indicated a potter by name Bakir 
el Masry, to whom I then went. This information 
was not correct. Bakir, whose name and accent 
indicate his Egyptian origin, had never worked 
for Selim, but he nad, and still has, in his service 
a young apprentice. Hassau ibn el Bitar, who has 
for a long time worked at the pottery of Ahmed 
‘Alawiye, at the present time employed by Selim, 
whose shop is between the Mnwlawiyeh and the 
Damascus Gate. 

<r \V hat follows is the exact narrative which I took 
from the mouth of Hassan, always being very 
careful to let him speak, without suggesting any¬ 
thing by injudicious questioning:— 

“ ‘ Ilassan entered into the service of Bakir about 
four months ago: he was formerly apprenticed to 
Ahmed, with another bov named Khalil, son of 
Said the barber, and Abu Mansura, journeyman. 

“ ‘ Selim el Gari got soft clay of Ahmed, made 
out of it, at his own house, statues of men, dogs, and 
women, with noses, hands, feet and breasts, the 
whole covered with writings: he also made little 
discs of clay like sahtout (pieces of money) : then 
he sent them to Ahmed's to be baked. Ahmed 
also made vases for him in turn, and Selim wrote 
letters on them. 

“ It was Hassan and his fellow-apprentice Khalil 
who were charged with carrying the things from 
Selim’s house to the shop, and rice versa. The 
first time Selim himself took him to his house to 
make him know it; he was then staying in the 
street called Haral el Djonwalide, near the Latin 
Patriarchate. He has since moved, and has gone 
to the street Agabat el battikh, near the Spanish 
Consulate. 

“ ‘ Hassan has only been once in the latter house. 
Selim at first addressed himself to tho potter, 
Hadj Khalil el Malhi, but could not come to terms 
with him. 

“ ‘Selim, after havingshown his house to Hassan, 
gave him two beehliks: for every journey he made 
he gave him one bcchlik, or a bechlik and a half, 
sometimes two. To the workman, Abu Mansura, 
he gave one or two nuyelies, and to Ahmed, a sum 
much larger (a pound, if 1 remember right). 

“ The journeys were made between the Maghreb 
and the Icha ; that is to say, in the three or four 
hours which follow sunset: Hassan, for his part, 
carried the things under an ahage, hiding them aa 
much as possible, as he had been instructed. He 
even asserts that he left Ahmed in order not to 
continue an occupation which made him fearful of 
being arrested by the patrol.] 
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“ ‘ Not only were the objects minutely counted, 
but if any one got broken, the very smallest frag¬ 
ments were carefully picked up. Selim gave, one 
day, two piastres to a boy who picked up SLtahtout 
in clay that Hassan had dropped. 

“ ‘ Once they gave Hassan to carry a large sta¬ 
tuette, still hot, which burned his hands, his chest, 
and his arms. 

“ ‘ When he brought the things to Selim, he saw 
him on many occasions dip them into a caldron 
filled icith rooter; one night Hassan himself, at 
the request of Selim, drew water from the cistern 
to fill the caldron. Selim left them to soak for 
some time, and then took them out to dry : ho 
said that it was to make them grow old.’ 

“ I insist particularly on the spontaneous charac¬ 
ter of this narrative, which I have purposely repro¬ 
duced in its own simple and methodless style; it 
contains details which cannot have been invented, 
and the exactness and veracity of which I have 
been able to establish by other means. I believe it 
conclusive: it is notably instructive as to the 
process adopted by Selim in order to impregnate 
his things with that couche of saltpetre which was 
to be their brevet of authenticity. I think that wo 
can hencefort h, with these elements of information, 
consider the matter as settled. 

“ C. Clermont Ganneau.” 

In forwarding the above extract from M. Gan- 
neau's letter, it will perhaps be well to state the 
line of action taken up by the Committee of tho 
Palestine Exploration Fund from the first an¬ 
nouncement of the “ find.” It is to Mr. Tyrwhitt 
Drake that the Committee owed their first sketches 
and copies of the jars, idols, and inscriptions. 
Other copies were very kindly sent by Dr. Chaplin. 
On Lieut. Condor’s arrival in Jerusalem, ho made 
careful Jwater-colour sketches of the more impor¬ 
tant objects; but the figures and vases failed to 
carry with them, to the eyes of English arclneo- 
logists, any evidence of their genuineness. Still, as 
nothing but copies had been sent home, opinion 
was withheld until specimens could be seen and 
handled. With tho inscriptions it was different. 
Mr. Yaux, himself a member of the Executive 
Committee, at once declared, without hesitation, 
that these were, one and all, forgeries. Acting 
chiefly on his opinion, the soundness of which is 
now clearly established, the Committee refused to 
have anything to do with the collection. Meantime, 
fresh intel igence arrived. Two German travellers, 
with M. S iapira, had dug up similar fragments of 
vessels themselves in Moab. New' specimens came 
in freely. It was reported that whole camel-loads 
of pottery were habitually transported to Damas¬ 
cus to Le broken up; pamphlets were written on the 
inscriptions; and then the German Government, 
buying the whole of the first collection, gave a 
stimulus to the production of a second, which has 
since been proceeding rapidly. Against this evi¬ 
dence were to be placed the facts that recent tra¬ 
vellers had found nothing similar in Moab; that 
the American survey party in Moab had positive 
assurance from all quarters that nothing ever had 
been found ; that Mr. Wright, of Damascus, had 
disproved the camel-load story; and that the 
English archmologists refused to he convinced. 

It is due to another gentleman, now in Jerusa¬ 
lem, to state that corroborative evidence of the 
strongest kind will also be shortly forthcoming. 
This it is hoped to publish in a week or two. 

W. Besant. 


RovAJ.Tr Theatre.—“ Oram We to Yisit Her F ” 

“ We spend our lives in making mistakes, and 
in repenting of them afterwards,” says Lady Rose, 
in the new comedy—remembering, possibly, that 
there had been moments when she had neglected 
the opportunity to flirt. In another sense the 
saying might serve as motto for the comedy 
itself. Everyone makes mistakes b 11 through it: 
no one is sure of his own mind; but common 
sense comes in opportunely towards the end of 
the third act, so that all bad results are avoided, 


and we are sure that every one will live quite 
wisely after the fall of the curtain. 

The piece played for the first time last Saturday 
night is a stage-setting of a novel by Mrs. 
Edwardes, but this is a fitct with which, as we 
conceive it, the playgoer has not much to do. 
The work, ascribed upon the play-bill to Mrs. 
Edwardes and Mr. W. S. Gilbert, must be judged 
simply by what it is as we see it on the "boards 
of the Royalty Theatre. If the piece be interest¬ 
ing, it may send us to tho novel, as to the source 
of its interest; hut it cannot be required of us 
to know tho novel in order to judge of the piece. 
Stage adaptations from the works of Dickens are 
produced, of course, under different conditions. 
All tho world knows the story from the beginning, 
and the pleasure is in seeing the embodiment of 
conceptions already familiar. But that is not the 
pleasure most of us are looking for when we go to 
see Ought We to Visit Her? 

Ought We to Visit Her? is a capital title, and 
much may be forgiven to those who get capital 
titles, now that capital titles are things past inven¬ 
tion. Perhaps it is a question, though, whether 
the attractiveness of a title is quite a suffi¬ 
cient excuse for its inappropriateuess. At all 
events the playgoer must he warned that the 
title in this case does not convey any hint what¬ 
ever of the main theme of interest in the new 
play. The interesting social question, whether 
Mrs. Francis Theobald ought to be visited, is 
indeed asked, and finally answered; but neither 
question nor answer involves any story which 
might not be told with ease in five minutes; and 
that with which we are really occupied in the 
play is the perilous ilirtation in which all the 
characters seem inclined to indulge, hut from the 
consequences of which they are wholly saved by 
the timely interposition of the authors, in a way 
that is fuller of benevolence and consideration 
than of stern fidelity to nature. 

Francis Theobald was a soldier—in the Guards 
—who, on some provocation not thoroughly clear, 
left the “ great world " and took to that other one, 
which as those of us believe, who cherish the 
amiable weakness for a mild Bohemianism, is so 
much more sincere and outspoken, genuine and 
delightful. In the little world of Bohemia, Francis 
Theobald has done uncommonly well; for he has 
married a second-rate actress, whose sister remains 
upon the stage, and whose uncle jdavs the trom¬ 
bone every night in the orchestra. The second-rate 
actress, who was addicted to burlesque, and who 
still seasons her conversation with anecdotes of the 
ballet, is a thoroughly well-meaning, good-hearted 
person. Theobald deems himself happy in the 
possession of her, or has so deemed himself while 
they have lived abroad ; and now they are returning 
to his place in Ghalkshire, and the question is. 
How will she he received F A section of Chalk- 
shire society has met her at Spa—has made over¬ 
tures to her under the impression that she was a 
foreign Princess, and has promptly withdrawn on 
receiving the information that six years ago she 
danced in the ballet. Kawdon Crosbie, the son of 
the most pronounced time-server in Ohalkshire, 
who has already given to Mrs. Theobald at Spa 
the “ cut indirect,” happens to be an old comrade 
of Theobald's, and he is quickly fascinated by 
Theobald’s wife. He is engaged to one Emma 
Marsland ; but then, that does not greatly matter. 
And Theobald,back inChalkshire,meets an old love 
at a croquet-party, and Lady Rose—this old love 
—finds pleasure in the renewal of what is more 
than a friendship with her. Lady Rose is without 
scruples—till the end of the third act—yet Chalk- 
shire society makes much of her; and when, in 
order that she may be with the husband more 
easily, she oilers civility to the wife, one of the 
women observes that the question presents itself 
in a new light: “ Would it,” she asks, “ be good 
taste not to visit anyone who is recognised by 
Lady Rose F ” Clearly, then, Mrs. Theobald is on 
the point of being visited ; but there are difficulties 
ahead, and these increase. They are simply the 


misunderstandings and foolish doings of the parties 
chiefly involved. Theobald flirts with Lady Rose 
till the end of the play ; Rawdon Crosbie forgets 
the existence of his little fiancie, Emma Marsland; 
and Mrs. Theobald is very near to forgetting her 
love for her husband and Beeking consolation with 
Rawdon Crosbie, at whose declarations she was at 
first inclined only to laugh, for was he not one of 
that army of martyrs who had uselessly laid siege 
to her F The complication is of some interest, but 
it would be of greater artistic value if it were 
allowed to have its proper ending, which is not, 
we opine, a general reconciliation. Tho proper 
end is not, probably, that which pleases most 
tho common playgoer and the average English 
novel reader. But that is not to be helped. The 
critics are almost unanimous in saying that the 
present end is not the natural one. An artist, 
treating a given subject, owes it to himself and 
the subject to be fearless when his choice is once 
made. Nobody imposed the subject on him. If 
he were timid, he might have let it alone. But 
Mr. Gilbert is too strong a writer to be timid, 
lie is not given to dispose of his characters to suit 
conventional and Philistine requirements. Only 
a fortnight ago, we were praising his boldness, 
and rejoicing in the work of a man who will tell 
his audience that which he really feels. There¬ 
fore we wonder all the more at the sudden happi¬ 
ness and contrition of the four chief characters in 
Ought We to I ’isit Her ? 

There is much good work in the play, and there 
are one or two somewhat prominent faults of 
detail, besides the nmin weakness, which we think 
we have already indicated. The satire, which is 
healthy satire, seems perhaps a little wildly 
aimed. Thereby it loses some of its force. It is 
meant to be directed at the wearisome prejudice 
of a certain class of unlettered countrv squires— 
“who resemble the Greeks,” says Mr. Disraeli, 
“ because they are devoted to manly games, and 
know no language hut their own ”—and vet we 
are told that the woman whose ofiensiveness is 
most visible, and whose pride is most apparent, 
is the daughter of a manufacturer or tradesman. 
Mrs. Crosbie undoubtedly is the person from 
whom one would expect this ofiensiveness and 
stupid pride; hut then we are not to he asked to 
consider her as a leading representative of countv 
society. Why should we lose the distinction be¬ 
tween the actual county-people and the nouveau.v 
riches who play at being county-people F It is 
surely lost here, and lost again when the author or 
dramatist makes the ex-actress notice in the cro¬ 
quet-ground tlie bad taste of the women’s dress. 
The triage, in England as in France, may set an 
example of extravagance; but it is scarcely re¬ 
quired to set an example of simple good taste 
—unless, indeed, to the class which we do not 
understand it to be the object of this play to 
satirise. 

The acting is unequal, and it has been blamed, 
we think, just where it does not deserve to be. 
Miss Emily Thome has been taken to task for 
caricaturing some mannerisms current in good 
society: but in truth, as we have pointed out, the 
caricature is Mr. Gilbert's or Mrs. Edwardes’s. It 
is not really a woman of fashion that the authors 
have enabled Miss Thorne to represent, but a person 
who is to do duty for a woman of fashion in a 
certain village in Ghalkshire, and whose imitation 
of her model is indeed a very had one. As a 
matter of fact Miss Thome’s performance is at 
least upon a level with that of the other repre¬ 
sentatives of the Ghalkshire ladies—we allow 
that the playgoer’s experience will prove that 
word of praise to he a cautious one. The most 
flawless performance just now on the Royalty stage 
is that of Miss Brennan, who, in the character of the 
Lady Rose Golightly, has a part that is perfectly 
within her range, and at the same time a more 
agreeable one than that of the acrid old maids she 
is wont to personate. Miss Brennan’s style is 
clear and thin and sharp—if those adjectives may 
be understood when they are applied to acting. 
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As an actress she shows something of Charles 
Mathews's incapacity to understand emotion. She 
may be moved by reason or moved by caprice, but 
by passion—never. So it is, that of the Lady 
Rose she is an admirable representative. With 
Lady Rose, love-making is an occasional, or even a 
frequent amusement; but it can never be anything 
much more. She might ruin herself many times 
by a whim, but never by a serious attachment. 
I ter love is like that with which the too incredu¬ 
lous Laertes credited Hamlet:— 

“ A violet in tho youth of primy nature, 
Forward, not permanent, sweet, not lasting, 

Tho perfume and supplianco of a minute : 

No more.” 

But that does not at all prevent, nay, it is even a 
reason for, her keen enjoyment in passing amour¬ 
ettes. Society is primarily designed for purposes 
of flirtation; yet not as well designed as one could 
wish. “ Why isn't there a rule,” asks Lady Rose, 
“ that no party shall ever consist of more than 
two people P ” 

Unequal in the mass, the acting of nearly every 
individual is also unequal. Miss Hodson im¬ 
personates Mrs. Theobald with a certain amount 
of power and a certain amount of inconsequence. 
Her worst point is the laugh with which she 
receives Mrs. Crosbie’s intimation that she has 
been mistaken for the Princess. “Me! —the 
Princess P ” stvs Miss Hodson, with a most 
exaggerated rendering of a bullet-girl’s free care¬ 
lessness ; and Mrs. Theobald, remember, has ceased 
to be a ballet-girl for now four years at least, and 
has spent the interval as the wife of a gentleman. 
At this moment and others like it, Miss Hodson 
shows a certain angularity and awkward restraint 
of movement—assumed, no doubt, in the idea that 
the part requires it of her, but really thoroughly 
out of keeping with the representation of a young 
person who, if she was sometimes mentally at a 
loss, would never have been physically awkward. 
But at other moments Miss Hudson is strangely 
near to excellence: strangely near indeed to the 
attainment of a subtle and subdued art to which 
our English stage is too much a stranger. The 
delivery of all her theatrical reminiscences is 
admirable. One feels that she is proud of her 
Past, and proud of that distinguished uncle who 
won his fame with the trombone. That dear old 
life that was no* “ respectable,” but only simple 
and impulsive—it had its charms then, and there 
are times when one would fain return to it. But 
Miss Hodson is best in the first act. It is here, 
in the first talk with Rawdon Crosbie, that there 
is most of subtle meaning and delicate intention, 
in changed tone, lowered voice, or the laugh that 
breaks in timely upon the graver reflections. Mr. 
Charles Wyndham enters with some vigour and 
inleresf into the representation of Rawdon Crosbie, 
but in the first act he does not sufficiently re¬ 
member that he is talking to a lady: at all events 
to a woman who has the common woman's claim 
to be treated chivalrously. He is too much his 
mother’s son in this respect. He wears his hat 
too much, when he has not been told he may be 
covered. Just the little outward marks of respect 
are wanting, though the admiration is plainly 
enough implied ; and it must be remembered that 
Mrs. Theobald would have noticed particularly any 
omission of the everyday courtesies which it takes 
more effort to refuse than to bestow. Later in the 
play, Mr. Wyndham acts with sufficient entrain ; but 
in liis most passionate pleading to Mrs. Theobald 
the actor overdoes his gestures. If he would wish to 
be persuasive, he must moderate them. Mr. C. F. 
Peveril plays the unheroic Theobald carefully and 
competently ; ami Mr. Bannister would represent 
sufficiently well a country gentleman — Crosbie 
jure— if the limited stage at the Royalty afforded 
him more room for liberty of movement, in which 
at present he seems lacking. One or two of the 
characters who appear on the stage, in the scene 
of the courtyard of the hotel at Spa, are delight¬ 
fully true to a well-known weakness of our fellow- 


countrymen abroad—that of wearing their best 
clothes exclusively at home. 

Frederick Wedmore. 


CRYSTAL PALACE SATURDAY CONCERTS. 

After the usual interval during the “ Christmas 
Festivities ” at the Crystal Palace, these excellent 
concerts were resumed last Saturday, when a pro¬ 
gramme was provided, the only possible fault to be 
found with which was its length. It included 
eleven numbers, and lasted nearly two hours and 
a quarter—-the last quarter of an hour, on such 
occasions, being often just sufficient to mar the 
enjoyment of the rest. That this is largely felt 
by the audience is shown by the numbers who, 
when the concert is somewhat longer than usual, 
leave before its close. In every other respect, 
however, the concert of last Saturday left nothing 
to desire. Mention should first be made of the 
special novelties, one at least of which is seldom 
wanting from a Saturday programme at the Crys¬ 
tal Palace. On the present occasion there were 
two, the more important being the late Henry 
Hugh Pierson’s overture to As You Like It. There 
is no place in England at which so much English 
music is to be heard as at these concerts; and one 
is at a loss which more to praise—Mr. Manns’s 
invariable readiness to bring forward any work of 
an Englishman possessing the least claim to notice, 
or the minute care and attention he bestows on 
the preparation and rehearsal of such works, which 
it is not too much to say that he could not surpass 
were the compositions his own. A more perfect 
rendering of Pierson’s overture than that heard 
on this occasion is simply inconceivable ; and it is 
no small advantage, in recording the impressions 
produced by a new work, to ba able at least to 
feel sure that its reproduction his been adequate 
and faithful to its composer's intentions. 

Henry Hugh Pierson, who died at Leipzig in 
January of last year, was chiefly known in this 
country bv his oratorio Jerusalem, which was 
produced at the Norwich Festival of 1852 with 
only partial success. The same fate was shared 
by a selection from his second oratorio Hezekiah 
(which ho did not complete), on its production, 
also at Norwich, in 1800. An attentive hearing 
of the overture played on Saturday renders the 
want of appreciation, which, in spite of his un¬ 
doubted talent, Pierson met with in this country, 
perfectly intelligible. The subjects of the overture 
are not only original, but thoroughly pleasing; 
but they are treated in the vaguest and most 
unsystematic way. The music, though full of 
isolated beauties, is “ without form and void.” 
Many musicians, not possessed of half Pierson's 
natural gifts, could out of the same themes have 
constructed a piece of music which would have 
been at least twice as effective as the overture in 
its present form, which furnishes one more proof, 
if such were needed, that there is nothing to gain, 
but everything to lose, by departing from the 
standard forms of art. Even Beethoven, so often 
pointed to as having opened altogether a new 
field in music, did not destroy the established 
forms; he merely enlarged them; but the over¬ 
ture to As You Like It is nothing more than a 
clever rhapsody without internal coherence. It 
seems worth while to express this opinion plainly, 
because Pierson is often spoken of as an unjustly 
slighted genius. It would be more accurate to 
attribute his non-success to the fact that he was 
a man of misdirected though undoubted talents. 

The second novelty last Saturday was a graceful 
little trifle, entitled a Liehesliedchen from the 
music to Shakespeare's Tempest, by Wilhelm 
Taubert, the Ober-IIof-Capellmeister of Berlin. 
It is a simple but most pleasing little air, with a 
prominent obligato part for the oboe, which was 
most exquisitely played by M. Dubrucq, the first 
oboist in Mr. Manus's band, and one of the most 
finished performers in this country on his difficult 
instrument. The Lielesliedehen was encored and 
repeated. 

The symphony on this occasion was the ever- 
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welcome “ No. 9 ” in C major by Schubert—a 
work which, it may safely be said, can be heArd 
nowhere in such perfection as at the Crystal 
Palace. It is dangerous to make any remarks on 
this glorious symphony, simply because, if one 
once enters on a discussion of its beauties, it is 
all but impossible to leave oft'. It must therefore 
be sufficient here to say that its performance was 
one of the finest to whioh we ever listened. As 
an interesting illustration of the certainty with 
which time renders justice to really great works, 
it is worth noting that on the first production in 
London of this symphony (by the late Musical 
Society of London, in 1859) it was all but unani¬ 
mously decried by the musical critics of the time, 
even the most competent. Schubert has since 
taken a glorious revenge; and there are but 
few now who would dispute the right of this 
work to a place by "the side even of Beethoven’s 
masterpieces. 

The other instrumental pieces at this concert 
were the overtures to Figaro and to Camachos 
Hochzcit, by Mendelssohn—the latter being one 
of the many good things for the first hearing of 
which the public are indebted to the managers of 
the Saturday Concerts. 

The vocal music was entrusted to Madame 
Patey and Signor Agnesi (both of whom are too 
well known to need praise here), and to Miss Anna 
'Williams, the young lady who gained the first 
prize at the National Music Meetings in 1872, and 
who on this occasion made her first appearance 
since her return from Italy. She possesses a very 
good and rich mezzo-soprano voice, which gives 
evidence of careful training. Her selections were 
Handel’s “From mighty kings,” and a very weak 
cavatina from Pacini's Snffo, which was certainly 
not worth the trouble she bestowed upon it. 

This afternoon’s programme will include a sym¬ 
phony by Haydn not hitherto played at these 
concerts, and Mr. Henry Gadsby's new organ 
concerto, the solo part lieing performed by Dr. 
Stainer. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 

Madame Norman-N£ruda, the first of lady- 
violinists, reappeared at last Monday’s concert, 
which opened with Schubert’s lovely quartett in 
A minor. 'Plough in the printed copy entitled 
“ First Quartett,” it is, according to Kreissle von 
Hellbom (not always, by the way, a reliable 
authority), the fifteenth of nineteen such com¬ 
positions from his pen. The biographer gives its 
date as 1824, and from the internal evidence of 
the work he is probably correct. In any case, it is 
tho first of Schubert’s quartetts in which we find 
the genuine man himself. Of the nineteen works 
above referred to, only nine are as yet pub¬ 
lished ; and some of these (those in D, B flat, and 
G minor, more especially) are interesting rather as 
showing the gradual development of Schubert's 
style than from their intrinsic musical value. But 
in the quartett in A minor, the whole originality 
of the composer comes prominently forward. Less 
grand in conception and elaborate in form than 
the later quartetts in D minor and G, it possesses 
in quite as high a degree the exquisitely poetic 
fancy, the richness of harmony, the sudden turns 
of modulation—in a word, the indescribable charm 
which renders Schubert's best works so dear to all 
true musicians. Madame Norman-Neruda's playing 
was simply perfection ; probably no piece could 
have been chosen in which she" would appear to 
more advantage. Admirably supported by Messrs. 
L, Ries, Straus, and Piatti, she gave a rendering 
of the work which excited real enthusiasm. 

The pianist, as at the previous concert, was Dr. 
Billow, who played magnificently. For his solos 
the Doctor selected two preludes anil fugues— 
Bach's in A minor—originally composed for the 
organ, and transcribed for the piano bv Liszt—and 
Mendelssohn’s in E minor (Op. 35, No. 1). Be¬ 
sides joining Madame Neruda in Beethoven’s well- 
known sonata in G (Op. 30, No. 3), he also, with 
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the same lady and Signor Piatti, played, for the 
first time at these concerts, Molique's Trio in B flat, 
Op. 27. The work is a very pleasing one, written 
with the skill of a thorough musician; in short, 
with every quality of a masterpiece—except what 
Beethoven called the “divine spark.” Like much 
other sterling music, it seemed to interest without 
warming the audience; nevertheless, all thanks 
are due to the director for its revival, which is 
certainly a move in the right direction. The execu¬ 
tion of the trio was, as might be expected with such 
artists, most admiruble ; especial mention should, 
however, be made of the perfect balance of tone 
between the three instruments. Modern grand 
pianos are so powerful that great discretion is 
needful in playing with stringed instruments, 
otherwise the latter will be altogether overpowered. 
Dr. Billow once more proved himself a true artist 
bv showing that he knew how to be abased as 
well as how to abound. 

The vocalist was Miss Enriquez, whose fine 
voice was heard to advantage in Mpzart’s “ Quando 
miro” and Schubert's “ Adina.” 

Next Monday, among other things are an¬ 
nounced Brahms’s piano quartett in G minor, and 
Bach's sonata in A for piano and violin. 

Ebenezbr Trout. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Professor Over buck, in a recent lecture at 
Leipzig, advanced the view that the well-known 
statue, long familiar to us as the Dying Gladia¬ 
tor. represents a Gallic warrior who, on the field 
where his legions have met defeat, has inflicted 
upon himself the fatal thrust from which he is 
dving. The learned Professor on the same occa¬ 
sion endeavoured to show' that this statue belongs 
to that series of sculptures which Brunn has iden¬ 
tified with the gilt of Attalus I. to the Athenians 
mentioned by Pausanias, and of which the figures 
were each about three feet high, a peculiarity of 
size which first led to their identification. The 
sculptures sent by Attalus represented battle 
scenes, in which gods or Greeks appeared always 
victorious over a barbarian race, his object being 
to perpetuate the memory of his splendid victory 
over the Gauls. In Naples and Venice are a 
number of figures, about which there is only one 
doubt, and that is, whether they are the original 
figures given by Attalus, or copies made directly 
from them. After exhibiting to his audience 
an ideal sketch of this and of three other statues 
which he considered to be contemporaneous with 
it, Professor Overbeck proceeded to consider at 
length the characteristics of Greek art at that 
jieriod, and the manner in which it treated sub¬ 
jects of current historical interest. 

The death of its talented editor, Dr. Albert von 
Zalm, has brought the Jahrbiichtr fiir Kunst- 
vissenscbnft to an untimely end. We have re¬ 
ceived the January number, which we regret to 
ham is the last that will be published. The 
series has extended over six years, and has con¬ 
tained many important contributions to art know¬ 
ledge. 

This last number is partly devoted to a loving 
lament over, and sketch of Albert von Zahn, by 
1 >r. Moriz Thausing. In spite of their vehement 
controversies in matters of art. Zahn and Thausing 
seem to have been warn friends. The latter tells 
of an elaborate joke played upon him by Zahn at a 
time when they were disputing concerning the 
authenticity of the drawings supposed to be by 
Purer in the Berlin Museum. One morning, he 
relates, be received a letter with the Niimberg 
post mark, written on old paper, sealed with 
Durer's device of the open doors, in a hand¬ 
writing so exactly resembling Durer's, that for a 
moment the learned critic was taken in, and 
imagined" he really held in his hand some precious 
newly-discovered manuscript of his favourite 
artist. The letter, however, which was addressed 
to the “ Fiirsichtigcn Ilochachtpam vnd erbem 
llem Morizen Thawsingli,” was dated from “ St. 


John's Churchyard on the day of St. Peter’s de¬ 
liverance” (August 1, 1871), so that its modem 
origin was quickly made apparent. It purported to 
be written by I hirer, to thank his “ giinstiger her 
vnd freunt” for his right understanding concerning 
the portrait sketches of the Berlin Museum which 
he, Purer, “ neither took nor sketched,” (nicht hab 
contterfest noch abgerissen), and upon which the 
Netherland names have been written “ by some 
thieving and deceitful rascal.” But his dear Herr 
Thawsingh is wrong in thinking the sketches could 
have been done by a modern artist, for he had 
often when in life seen the artist who drew them, 
“ he could do better in sleep thm the new ones in 
waking,” (vnd der wr pesser iin schloff als eiiren 
neiiwen im wachen.) 

Dr. Thausing did not discover who was the 
author of this wonderful letter, which is printed 
in facsimile at the end of the Jahrbiicher, until 
some time afterwards, when Zahn let it out by 
asking whether he had answered Durer's letter. 
It is certainly a most clever imitation both of 
Diirer's phraseology and of his almost undecipher¬ 
able handwriting. 

M. Renan has communicated to the Academic 
dot Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, a note from 
General Faidherbe, announcing the discovery of a 
Libyan inscription in the island of Ferro, one of the 
Canaries, by lion Antonio Padron, of the town of 
Palmas. The inscription has been partly copied, 
and two lines of it are given by M. Faidherbe. It 
is surrounded with a border of round and spiral 
designs, some of which might be taken as written 
characters ; similar characters have already been 
found in the island of Palmas. 

A report has been submitted to the Academy 
of Inscriptions by M. Antonio Zanuoni, concerning 
antiquities discovered at Certosa, near Bologna. 
Up to the present time there have been excavated 
300 cases of interment, supposed to be from the an¬ 
cient Etruscan town of Felsina, on the site of which 
Bologna afterwards rose. In some cases the bodies 
had been simply buried, in others they had been 
burned, and the ashes deposited in vases of various 
kinds. M. Zannoni considers the former the more 
ancient. Among the cinerary urns, there occurs 
a kind of bucket or situla, bearing curious bas- 
reliefs. 

A spi.ExnxnT.Y enamelled chalice, the work of 
Paul Raymond, the celebrated enameller of the 
sixteenth century, has recently been acquired by 
the Baron Alphonse de Rothschild. The chalice 
was discovered by M. Gerandau, an antiquary of 
Marseilles, who sold it to the Baron for 10,000 
francs. 

Gre vt changes are contemplated in the Admi¬ 
nistration of the Fine Arts in France. Le Journal 
. Ofp' iel publishes a long letter addressed by M. de 
Chennevicres, the new I )i rector of Fine Arts, to the 
Minister of Public Instruction, in which he pro¬ 
poses a remedy for the discontent prevalent among 
French artists with regard to their annual exhibi¬ 
tions. This remedy is the institution of a Na¬ 
tional Academy that shall organise and regulate 
public exhibitions without the intervention of the 
State. Such an institution, under the name of 
“ L'Academie Royale,” was founded in the second 
half of the seventeenth century, and continued to 
exist for 140 years without receiving any aid from 
Government except the room necessary for its 
annual exhibitions. “During this long period Tio 
complaint, no demand for intervention," arose 
among the artists who composed it; but since the 
beginning of the present century, when the 
Government “ mus par un sentiment genereux de 
protection ” took the regulation of the “ salon " 
into its own hands, endless complaints, both just 
and unjust, have been constantly made concerning 
the rules of admission, the prizes, and the system 
of recompenses. The State, M. de Ohennevieres 
points out, has been foolish in imposing its in¬ 
fluence over such matters as these, and it would 
be wiser in future to leave the artists of France to 
govern their own concerns. A National Academy 


composed of artists of every kind, painters, sculp¬ 
tors, architects, engravers, and lithographers, would 
be capable of undertaking such government, would 
regulate exhibitions, and would give satisfactory 
awards. More than 400 artists have already testi¬ 
fied their adherence to such an institution, and 
M. de Ohennevieres proposes on the day after the 
opening of the salon, to again bring the projected 
plan of it before the minister, so that it may 
receive immediate attention from the President. 
“ Libertas artibus restitute ” was the motto of the 
old Royal Academy of France, and if M. de Clien- 
nevieres’ project is carried out, it will still be appro¬ 
priate. 

The English and American Archmological 
Society of Rome, of which the leading spirit is 
Mr. Parker, and the principal aim to investigate 
and determine the age of walls and other examples 
of ancient construction, has lately attracted to its 
ranks Sir Gilbert Scott, from whom a contribu¬ 
tion to the subject just mentioned is published in 
the Swiss Times, December 20, in the form of a 
letter supporting, among other views of Mr. 
Parker's, that on the antiquity of the wall dis¬ 
colored on the Palatine. The argument of Sir 
Gilbert is, that this wall is of the same construc¬ 
tion as a wall which he observed at Tusculum ; 
that the latter being obviously connected with a 
reservoir, vaulted over in the form of a pointed 
arch, must take its date from this arcli, and 
that this date must be the same as that of the 
arch of the Treasury of Atreus, at Mycense, 
which there is no doubt belongs to a remote 
period of history. It would be a compliment to 
antiquaries when Sir Gilbert assumes a certain 
w’all to have been built by Servius Tullius, be¬ 
cause “ all antiquaries call it by that name,” were 
it not that names are often retained in archaeology, 
as elsewhere, long after their meaning has evapo¬ 
rated. We do not suppose that his denunciation 
of the Roman authorities for their Vandalism in 
permitting so many important remains to be 
sw'ept away to mate room for a railway, will 
have any salutary effect, but it helps to soothe our 
irritation in the matter when we hear it soundly 
rated. The same paper contains a report of Mr. 
Parker’s introductory lecture for the season at 
Rome, in which a characteristic feature is his endea¬ 
vour to throw an air of reality over the tale of the 
she-wolf and the twins, by instances of children 
carried aw r ay in wicker baskets by floods, and of 
children being suckled by wolves. Under his 
fervid description the cave of the wolf, the Vallis 
Murcia, with its reedy cover for wolves, the inun¬ 
dation, and the hut of the shepherd Faustulus 
rise vividly before the imagination. 

In a letter to the Times of January 17, Mr. 
Charles L. Eastlake, Secretary of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, makes wlmt he 
justly terms a “ melancholy announcement.” On 
Wednesday next, the 28th inst., unless measures 
are at once taken to prevent it, the old building 
known as Ely Chapel or St. Etheldreda’s Chapel, 
Holbom, will be sold by public auction, and either 
pulled down for building material, or utilised for 
commercial purposes as the advertisement suggests, 
in which case its crypt would afford “ valuable 
cellarage.” The chapel of St. Etheldreda, to whom 
Ely Cathedral is likewise dedicated, is the last 
remaining portion of the ancient “ Ely place,” or 
London palace of the bishops of Ely. It belongs 
to the early part of the fourteenth century, the 
noblest period of Gothic architecture, and Ely 
palace was of yet earlier origin, it having been 
built in consequence of a will made by John de 
Kirkeby, bishop of Ely, who died in 1290, and 
bequeathed to his successors a “messuage and 
nine cottages ” situated in Ilolbom. William de 
Luda, his successor, added greatly to this pro¬ 
perty, and at his death in 1208, left twenty marks 
a year for the maintenance of “ three chaplains to 
pray for his soul, and the souls of the future bishops 
of Ely forever, in the chapel of St. Kthelreda,” 
which must have been built at that time, though 
probably not as it now stands. (Did the Welsh 
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Episcopalians, who have for many years past used 
poor St. Ethelreda’s chapel for their services, ever 
remember William de Luda’s soul P) 

The gardens of Ely Palace were famous for the 
production of early limits and flowers. It was 
from these gardens'that Richard III., at the im¬ 
peachment of Lord Hastings, requested a dish of 
early strawberries from Morton, Bishop of Ely, 
who immediately despatched a servant to bring 
them. A neighbouring garden is now more 
famous for early strawberries, and dreary Ely 
Place occupies the site of the bishop’s ancient 
palace, but still the chapel attached to it remains. 
The auctioneers, Messrs. Fox & Bousfield, write 
that the freehold is private property, and being, as 
part of a larger estate, the subject of a suit in 
Chancery, the Court has decreed its sale. They 
add that “ the value of the building for ecclesias¬ 
tical objects (probably to the congregation now 
using it) is almost as great as the site would be 
for ‘commercial utilisation.’ There ought not, 
therefore, to be any difficulty in preserving a 
structure so renowned.” We trust there will 
not be. 


A comic piece by M. Sardou was produced at 
the Palais Koval Theatre a few days since. It is 
entitled Le Magot, and is of the usual order of 
Palais Royal pieces, except that it is not thought 
so laughable as most of them. Not only is it 
devoid of the finesse which was always found in 
M. Sardou’s earlier and better work: it is devoid 
of that note du vrai comiqne which sounds through 
all the extravagances of many a Palais Royal per¬ 
formance. Its story is no more worth telling than 
is the story of the Hoi Garotte, and we lament 
that a writer of M. Sardou’s serious ability should 
do injury to his talent (not to speak of his reputa¬ 
tion) by the production of such work. Iiis name 
gives the work momentary importance, and attracts 
the attention of critics and the presence of au¬ 
diences ; but the audiences are not quite worthy 
of him, and the critics frankly declare that if the 
work were not M. Sardou’s, they would dispose of 
it very briefly. 

Berton is dead. We spoke of him in our last 
as lost to the stage, and as seemingly very near 
his end. The end came on Sunday. To such 
particulars as we have already given, we need 
only add one or fwo. lie was born in 1820; he 
was married in 1842 to Mdlle. Caroline Samson, 
the daughter of the renowned comedian. Madame 
Berton distinguished herself as a writer; and it 
is in this path, as well as in his profession of 
acting, that their son’s advance has been remark¬ 
able. Berton was held in great regard by those 
who knew him, and not a few Englishmen are 
numbered among these, for the actor made at least 
a couple of rather long visits to London: one, as 
we said last week, in order to play Ilabagas at the 
St. James’s, and the other a year or so before, 
when he was the guest of Mr. Fechter. He died, 
aged fifty-four, at Passv, on Jan. 18, 1874, and 
was buried two days afterwards in the cemetery of 
Montmartre. 

M. Octave FF.nr.T.ET has just read a comedy 
to the company of the Theatre Framjais. Two of 
the principal parts will be played by Bressant and 
Mdlle. Croizette. 

A letter from Bordeaux tells us that the seem¬ 
ingly immortal Mdlle. Ddjazet remains upon the 
stage after a hundred or so farewells. In that 
city she has just been amusing the great grand¬ 
children of the people she amused in her youth. 

M. Dvmas’s Monsieur Alphonse has got into the 
French provinces. When we hear of its per¬ 
formance at Etampes and Blois, we may be sure 
•of its production at Marseilles and Lyons. 

Miss Litton, who has been unwell and absent 
from the theatre, has this week taken her place 
again, at the Court, in the comedy of Alone. 

The little Charing Cross Theatre closes to- 
n'-ght. 


There was a rumour, a little while ago, that 
Mr. Bateman intended to have performances of 
Shakespeare at the Lyceum. The project is not 
officially announced, and may have been aban¬ 
doned. But we understand that Mr. Henry Irving 
does hope, sooner or later, to act Hamlet. 

In the temporary absence of the lady hitherto 
charged with the representation of the Countess, 
Almaviva’s wife, in The School for Intrigue at the 
Olympic, that character has been played for the 
last week or two by Miss Marion Terry. For a 
young actress the part is a difficult one, especially 
in the first act, where there is so much to look 
and so little to say. It is here that we like Miss 
Terry least. In the second act her performance is 
still "unequal, but the level generally reached is 
higher than in the first. In the third act she 
leaves little [to be desired, for here there is less 
demand upon the resources which can only be 
present along with experience and vigour. The 
Countess's naive enjoyment of the harmless in¬ 
trigue in the garden is pleasantly and gracefully 
shown. Miss Terry's whole performance, as may' 
be imagined, evinces more of intelligence and of 
sensitiveness than of power. We are not of those 
who believe that the character needs to be repre¬ 
sented as quite the dignified personage she is often 
assumed to be, for the Countess of the play in 
question was only three years ago the Rosina of 
The Barber of Seville, and it is too much to expect 
that in three years a character shall be wholly' 
changed. In this respect, then, Miss Terry's 
Countess, though uncommon, is not, as we con¬ 
ceive it, at all incorrect. Still, a certain weight 
and importance may be wanting to her per¬ 
formance, especially', perhaps, when it is seen in 
juxtaposition with the Suzanne of Miss Fowler. 
To sum up briefly. Miss Terry's acting of her 
first prominent part is noteworthy, not only, ns 
we have said already, for intelligence and sensi¬ 
tiveness, but also for the complete and uncommon 
absence of any tendency to exaggeration. 

Another change of programme is announced 
for Monday at the Ilolbom Theatre, when Le 
Demon du Jen will be produced. 

The little Theatre de Cluny has got a new 
manager. The play-house, though small, and 
situated far from the “ great world ” of Paris, has 
been rather a famous ore ever since Cadol's best 
play —Les Inutiles —was acted on its boirds. 

The fates seem decidedly adverse to th i produc¬ 
tion of Lohengrin, am ounced in the last number 
of the Academy. 

It is with much regret that we have to announce 
the death of Madame Parepa-Rosa, which oc¬ 
curred on Thursday morning last. Inconsequence 
of this melancholy event, the series of operatic 
performances at Drury Lane Theatre by Mr. Carl 
Rosa’s company, mentioned in our last week's 
issue, will not take place as intended. 

The fourth of Mr. Ridley Prentice's excellent 
Monthly Popular Concerts at Brixton, took place 
last Tuesday. According to Mr. Prentice’s usual 
plan, a novelty was introduced into the programme, 
the work selected on this occasion being Mr. E. 
Prout’s recently published Coneertante Duet for 
piano and harmonium, which was played, for the 
first time in public, by Mr. Prentice and the 
composer. The other artists engaged were Madame 
Rebecca Jewell, Mrs. Hale, and Signor Piatti. 
The whole performance was an exceedingly 
good one, though less well attended than it 
deserved. 

The Cologne Gazette speaks with enthusiasm 
of the success with which Herr Hiller has inau¬ 
gurated at Cologne the first public performance of 
the liach-Yerein, which, under his leadership, has 
for some time been studying the works of the 
older classical composers of Germany and Italy. 
In addition to the chorus performances—which 
include, amongst many other gems, Palestrina’s 
admirable but not generally well-known quintett, 
“Cogitavit Dom in us," Felice Anerio's more ani¬ 


mated “ Libera Nos,” and several splendidly-given 
chorales from the old German masters Eccard and 
Michael Praetorius—Herr Hiller and Fraulein 
Lehmann ^ave several solos, chiefly from Handel, 
with a finished excellence worthy of their repu¬ 
tation. 

The committee for the next musical festival, 
says the Cologne Gazette, has already been formed, 
and the programme fixed for the three concerts to 
be held. Dr. Ferd. Hiller has undertaken the 
direction. The programme for the first day con¬ 
sists of Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony and 
Handel’s Samson. On the second day, Hiller’s 
Zerstdrung Jerusalems and Brahms’ Triumphlied 
will be performed. The concert of the third day 
includes, amongst other pieces, the overture to 
Schumann's Genovcva, ana a concerto for violin, 
which will be rendered by Joachim. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

5Ir. W. J. Craig of Trinity College, Dublin, is 
preparing an edition of Shakespere’s Cymbeline. 

We learn from Berlin the death of a veteran 
scholar, poet, and politician, A. H. Hoffmann. He 
was born at Fallersleben in 1708, and, in order to 
distinguish himself from the numerous Hoflmanna, 
and also as a kind of persiflage on the foolish use of 
Von by the German nobility, he called himself, and 
will go down to posterity as, Hoffmann von Fallers¬ 
leben. He was a Contemporary and friend of the 
Brothers Grimm, and one of the first to cultivate 
a scientific study of the German language and 
literature. He was librarian, afterwards Professor, 
at Breslau, but was deprived of his professorship 
in 1842, on account of his poems, Unpolitisehe 
Lieder. He then travelled about from place toplace, 
well received by the people wherever he went, but 
generally after'a time advised to leave by the 
police. In 1854 he settled at Weimar; in 1860 
the Duke of Ratibor gave him a resting-place in 
his castle on the banks of the Weser, where he had 
the management of the Ducal library. His most 
important works were the Horae Belgicae, 1830; 
the I'undgruben fur Geschichte Deutscher Sprache , 
1830; Geschichte der Deutschen Kirchenlieder bis 
auf Luther, 1832; liemeke Vos, 1834; Monumenta 
JElnonensia, which contained the editio princejvs of 
the oldest French poem, the “ Song of St. Eulalia,” 
1837 ; and Theophilus, 1 >53. He was a great col¬ 
lector of old popular songs, and a constant digger in 
libraries. His own poems are numerous, and chiefly 
political ; but the best are his lyric poems, some 
of which have become national property. 

A correspondent in the Times writes: 

“The present position of the University of Athens 
is not so well known in Western Europe as it deserves 
to bo. Although the University is not more than 
thirty years old, it possesses more than 1.200 students, 
who are gratuitously provided with education of a 
high st andard in theology, law, medicine, and phi¬ 
losophy. Many of the alumni, when they have com¬ 
pleted their t niversity course, go to Turkey, Egypt, 
and Asia Minor, and there propagate the looming 
which they have acquired in Athens. Thus the city 
is once more resuming the character which she possessed 
before Justinian finally closed the ‘ Schools of At liens.’ 
It is the centre of Oriental intelligence and culture. 
The I niversity possesses a well-arranged library of 
nearly 200.000 volumes. It is. howover, poorly sup¬ 
plied with English books. I would venture to suggest 
to Philliollenes that it would bo a graceful and becom¬ 
ing act on the part of those interested in the progress 
of learning, if wo wero to supply this deficiency by 
presenting to the University a good collection at 
standard English works. When I remombor how 
readily this country came forward with its supplies 
ot books for the libraries of Strasburg and Chicago, I 
cannot think that the same spirit will be now found 
Wanting. No one needs to be reminded of the extent 
to which the world of letters is indebted to Attic cul¬ 
ture : and wc should surely recognise the great spirit 
of Renaissance in a country which, with a population 
of a million and a half, causes a largo University to 
flourish in a city which numbers no more than 50,000 
inhabitants.’| 
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The Editor cannot undertake to return, or to 
correspond with the writers of, rejected manu¬ 
script. 


LITERATURE. 

A System of Famine Warnings; or. Famine 

Aspects of Bengal Districts. By W. W. 

Han ter, B.A., LL.D., Director-General of 

Statistics to the Government of India. 

(Bondon: Trubner & Co., 1874.) 

In the face of the impending calamity of the 
great famine in India which now seems in¬ 
evitable, this work has received, as it was sure 
to do, nniversal attention at the hands of the 
public in this country. With hardly an ex¬ 
ception the press has, from the very com¬ 
mencement, taken the worst possible view of 
famine prospects. Every telegram that has 
been received in London from the Viceroy 
relating to the famine has been thoroughly 
discussed, and in almost every case the re¬ 
sult has been that the public writers have 
refus-ed to find any consolation in them. 
They have earnestly, and ever more ear¬ 
nestly, lifted up their voice in a unani¬ 
mous cry that the true proportions of the 
famine have been misjudged; that death, 
disease, and suffering will be on a far greater 
scale than the Government has anticipated ; 
and that the preparations, not only for the 
transport and distribution of the necessary 
food, but also for the actual supply of food 
itself, are so notoriously insufficient and 
immature, that they can only result in the 
death of thousands and tens of thousands of 
helpless human beings. When the history 
of this famine comes to be written, there¬ 
fore, it can never be said that it has 
taken ns unawares. The Government of 
India has had ample time for preparation. 
The press has continuously sounded the 
tocsin of warning in its ears; and thought¬ 
ful people might well be content to believe 
that, notwithstanding the invariably gloomy 
tone adopted by our public writers in Eng¬ 
land, it was more probable that their prog¬ 
nostications would be wrong than that the 
Government of India—with unlimited credit 
and powers, with an admirable administra¬ 
tive machinery, with the means of getting ab¬ 
solutely trustworthy information on the spot, 
and with the certainty of having the entire 
public sympathy and support of England at 
its back in any measures, however costly, 
that it might sanction to meet the impending 
famine—should so fail in measures of re¬ 
lief as to justify any of the dismal prophe¬ 
cies which we have had ringing in our ears 
for the last six weeks. When, therefore, this 
book, compiled by the Director-General of 
Statistics in India, is published with all the 
weight of semi-official authority, it, no 
doubt, is looked upon by many as in some 
degree a sort of reply to those writers and 
thinkers about the famine who take a pessi¬ 
mist view of matters; and we may at once 
say that, could Dr. Hunter’s statistics and 
rose-coloured deductions be relied upon un¬ 
reservedly, the nation might indeed give a 
sigh of Telief at the conviction that the 


matter was not really so bad as it has been 
painted, and that the preparations which 
have been already made to deal with the 
calamity are ample and sufficient in all 
their details. In the limited space at our 
command, we are unable to criticise in detail 
the whole of Dr. Hunter’s work; but in 
the first chapter we have noticed some 
points that seem to us to have such a vast 
influence on the value of his statistics, that we 
submit them here very briefly to our readers. 

In this chapter Dr. Hunter deduces from 
various statistics at his command, and prin¬ 
cipally from those of the famine of 1866, 
that the impending famine of 1874 will 
cost, at the extremest possible estimate, no 
larger a sum than half a million sterling. 
If this be true, there is but little cause to 
be anxious whether the want can be suc¬ 
cessfully met; and the nation may begin to 
feel that it has been giving itself a great 
deal of concern about a calamity that may 
be combated with some certainty of success. 
Let us, however, consider what these statis¬ 
tics really mean, taking Dr. Hunter’s own 
figures as the basis for our conclusions. 

At page 21 we are furnished with a tabu¬ 
lated statement of the statistics of relief in 
1866, from which we gather that, out of a 
total population, in eleven districts of Bengal, 
of 14,800,251 people, of whom 10,964,415 
were labourers and agriculturists, the largest 
number who applied for relief in one month 
was only 144,059, or not more than '097 
of the whole population; and this, Dr. 
Hunter informs us, is probably larger than 
will be the case during the present year. 
This statement does not, of course, deal 
with the whole forty districts, but it shows 
the statistics of the eleven most seriously 
affected in 1866, and it is on these statistics 
that Dr. Hunter’s predictions are based. 
We confess that, at the first glance, we were 
utterly surprised at the small number of 
persons requiring relief, until we read on, 
and then the mystery began to clear. In 
page 21, Dr. Hunter says that a household 
of four persons reduced to one meal a day 
consumes 1 ^ seers of rice, and that, if the 
father does his daily work, he would require 
a second meal of half a seer, making a 
total of 2 seers a day. At famine rates this 
would cost 7^ rupees per month, and the 
statistics show that a fourth of the families 
in Bengal earn only 5 rupees a month. 
Therefore, it might be expected that, ac¬ 
cording to the above statistics, one-fourth of 
the total population of the eleven districts 
tabulated or 3,700,060, would have 

applied for relief; whereas the total number 
applying was only 144,059. How can the 
difference in these numbers be accounted 
for, even putting ont of the question the 
two children out of the family of four, or 50 
per cent, of the above number who might be 
estimated as not coming for aid, but as being 
provided for by the adult population? In 
two sentences which have called forth much 
well-merited criticism, Dr. Hunter gives ns 
the key to the whole matter. “ The chil¬ 
dren,” he says, “ and weaker members of the 
family, die at the outset of the famine, and 
those who survive eke out a very insufficient 
quantity of rice by roots and wild plants. 
The wages which would not suffice to feed 
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an average family of four, are sufficient for 
the two or three members who survive. [The 
italics are ours. ] The rural population enters 
a famine as a frigate goes into battle, cleared 
of all useless gear and inefficient members.” 

These sentences have been most severely 
criticised, and with justice ; for what is the 
sole deduction we can draw therefrom ? To 
the population of 144,059 requiring relief 
we have now to add, according to Dr. 
Hunter’s own statement, a vast number who 
have already perished. At the commence¬ 
ment he takes the population of 14,800,251 
in the eleven districts tabulated as consisting 
of families of four persons. He proves that 
it is a fact that one-fourth of this number 
must suffer actual famine. And in the sen¬ 
tence above quoted, in which he speaks of the 
two or three members out of each family who 
survive, he at once destroys at the lowest esti¬ 
mate 25 per cent., or • • 7 "’ I ‘ W) , or one-fourth of 
the whole population which he before stated 
would inevitably require relief, or 925,015 
souls. We do not see that this deduction 
can be evaded in any possible way; and if 
we are to accept it as true, and are deter¬ 
mined to prevent as far as possible any ac¬ 
tual loss of life, what becomes of Dr. Hunter’s 
estimate of 66,0001. to feed a pauper popula¬ 
tion of 660,000 per month ? 

Again, at page 26, Dr. Hunter says that in 
1866, with an expenditure of 254,8691., nearly 
750,000 human beings perished of hunger 
and of diseases incident to semi-starvation, 
while the maximum number relieved during 
the severest month was only 144,059. It is, 
as before stated, this last number that he 
takes as the basis of his calculation, that 
Government will not in the present year be 
called upon to expend more than half a million 
of money for the relief works and gratuitous 
distribution required to deal adequately with 
a famine-stricken population of twenty-four 
millions. 

But if the English nation declares, as it 
has already done, with unmistakeable voice, 
that no single human life shall be sacrificed 
to the pangs of hunger that can be saved 
either by timely expenditure of money or by 
human foresight, what becomes of these cal¬ 
culations ? Where do they land us ? It 
seems to us that they only serve to prove 
with startling distinctness that, in this com¬ 
pilation of statistics, the Director-General 
has taken for granted as inevitable an im¬ 
mense destruction of human life, and has 
merely tabulated those who had strength 
and vigour not to succumb to the first out¬ 
burst of the famine. Let us recapitulate for 
a moment the figures with which, according 
to his own statement, we should have to deal, 
were we determined, as we are, to prevent 
the loss of a single human life that can be 
saved by timely aid. 

In the year 1866, on the statistics of the 
famine of which Dr. Hunter bases his cal¬ 
culation :— 

144,059 were relieved. 

750,000 died of famine and its conse¬ 
quences. 

925,015 are taken for granted by I)r. 

Hunter, at page 22, as having 
succumbed before the first 
severity of the famine was 
actually felt. 

1,819,074 
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Instead, therefore, of 144,059 applying 
for relief in a total population of 14,800,251, 
vro might, had our means been perfected, 
hare saved the lives of nearly two millions of 
sonls. Instead of taking as his basis a gross 
number of 144,000 human beings requiring 
relief in a total population of 14,000,000, and 
building his calculations thereon, it seems 
to us that Dr. Hunter would have been wiser 
had he looked the matter in the face and 
grappled with the fact that two millions is 
the correct number for whose lives we are 
responsible. Lord Northbrook, in his speech 
at Agra, announced, however, that it was 
twenty-four millions of people who were 
now in peril of famine. If, out of fourteen 
millions in 18G6, two millions should have 
been supported by the State, we have there¬ 
fore nearly double the number to provide for 
in 1874. How far will Dr. Hunter’s san¬ 
guine estimate of half a million for the total 
expenditure of six months meet the emer¬ 
gency ? 

We would in conclusion express our entire 
confidence, that the Government of India 
must be better prepared to grapple with this 
feavful calamity at all points than we at 
home can at all understand. They have, we 
repeat, the most ample information: for 
reasons of State, they may have considered 
it advisable not to give their measures of 
relief a world-wide publicity : it is generally 
understood that the Home Government have 
given them absolute carte blanche to act in 
the matter ; they are assured of public sym¬ 
pathy and "support; every aspect of the 
case has been placed before them in every 
possible way ; and they must fully recognise 
the awful responsibility which rests upon 
their shoulders. 

Editor. 


OnViol and Flute. ByE.W. Gosse. (London: 

H. S. King and Co., 1873.) 

To say of any work in literature or art that 
it bears the mark of a school, has generally 
in England been to cast the first stone at it. 
Schools, with their recognised leaders, their 
accepted theories of art, their acceptance 
of scholars’ work, have been looked on with 
the same disapproval as that with which 
Turgot regarded sects. “ Perhaps the 
greatest ill you can do to art is to drive 
those who love it to form themselves into a 
school,” in this country, where we are in 
other ways so fond of mechanism, and 
where, if we have no Florence and no 
Bologna, we can point with pride to Birming¬ 
ham and Manchester with their schools of 
politicians. This is all very well in politics, 
but in literature such circles are supposed to 
foster mannerisms and tricks caught at 
second-hand, and to encourage the sort of 
poetry which Charles Baudelaire was per¬ 
suaded he could teach in twenty lessons. 
Mr. Gosse’s poems are mainly remarkable 
for the striking examples they afford of the 
advantages and disadvantages which attend 
the existence of something like a school in 
modern English poetry. The disadvantages 
lie most obviously on the surface, and do 
his verses much wrong. Borrowed rhythms, 
borrowed mannerisms, expressions which 
once had the beauty of the bizarre, but 


which are now neither strange nor sweet, 
are unpleasant themes to dwell on, and must 
be noticed as briefly as possible. It is a 
violence to speak of “the sunset, with 
her warm red flesh,” to talk of a woman’s 
mouth as the “rose-tree of the world’s 
great rose ! ” the rose of the world’s great 
rose-tree would have been intelligible. And 
it is surely a mistake to write verses so 
provocative of parody as “ Guinevere,” 

“ When the autumn nights were hot, 

(Peach and apple and apricot,) ” 

and so on, with a refrain rhyming on the 
names of all sorts of fruit. To end our list 
of objections the poem called “ Renaissance” 
is too close an echo of Mr. Swinburne’s 
“Laus Veneris,” which has beon written once 
for all, and loses by repetition. 

These are faults which cannot be over¬ 
looked, and which are traceable to the study 
of one phase of English poetry. But the 
beauties of Mr. Gosse's verses, beauties often 
due to the same influences, are as much a 
wider theme as they are a pleasanter one to 
treat of. And first of the beauty of form 
specially manifest in these sonnets. It is 
not easy to praise too highly their careful 
structure, their music and colour. Only a 
few years ago such sonnets would have 
been, for their perfection and form, almost 
a new thing in English verse. It is owing 
to the revived study of Italian art, and 
greatly to the example of the master whom 
Mr. Gosse addresses on page 102, that a 
collection of fourteen casually rhymed lines 
is no longor considered good enough to call 
a sonnet, and that what is done in this way 
is done well. Mr. Gosse’s sonnets are so 
much on a level of excellence that it is 
difficult to know which to select for quota¬ 
tion. Perhaps that which closes the series 
on “ Fortunate Love ” is as good an example 
as any other. 

“ Epithai.amicm. 

High in tlit-organ-loft, with lilied lmir, 

Love plied tho pedals with his snowy foot,. 

Pouring forth music like the scent of fruit, 

And stirring all the incense-laden air; 

We knelt before the altar’s gold rail, where 

The priest stood rolled, with chalice and palm shoot, 
With music men, who bore citole and flute, 

Behind us, and the attendant virgins fair ; 

And so our red Aurora flushed to gold, 

. Our dawn to sudden sun, and all the while 
The high-voiced children trebled clear and cold, 

Tho censer boys wont swinging down the aisle, 

A nd far above, with fingers strong and sure, 

Love closed our lives’ triumphant overture.” 

It would be scarcely possible to surpass 
this blending of the triumphant passion of 
mnsic with the colour and quiet of painting. 
Other sonnets, which it is a temptation to 
call masterpieces, are “ Experience,” “ Per¬ 
fume,” “D. G. R.,” and “ Old Trees.” “ Per¬ 
fume,” especially, is worthy of one who loves 
sweet scents, and can trace and express 
their mystic “ correspondences ” with deli¬ 
cate emotions as subtly as Baudelaire. 

Mr. Gosse’s other lyrics are less perfect in 
form than his sonnets, but they have the 
interest of expressing a philosophy of life, 
which is perhaps as useful as any other 
mental anodyne of our time. In his eclec¬ 
ticism there is a good deal of Goethe and of 
Walt Whitman, of Marcus Aurelius, and of 
Theophile Gautier. This philosophy is most 
definitely expressed in the prelude— 


“ I clasp, as bees do flowers, with amorous wings, 

Tile spirit of life in moving, joyous tilings; 

Wbereer desire receives the boon it craves, 

A new Athcno from my forehead springs. 

Lovers behind the haystacks, out of sight, 

Aud peasants dancing in a bam at night. 

Bough fishers chanting ns they haul the not, 

Aud whistling mowers in the fading light. 

All these are more than my own life to me; 

I haul the mooushot fishes from the sea, 

I fiddle on the village green, I dance, 

I tlirill with others in their honest glee.” 

The same feeling is expressed in “ Lying in 
the Grass,” a poem which embodies those 
effects of evening light, and the contempla¬ 
tion of peaceful labour, which Mason loved 
to paint. 

“ I do not, hunger for a well-stored mind, 

I only wish to live my life, and find 
My heart iu unison with all mankind.” 

Disciples of this morality strive at once 
to live with the world’s life and to enjoy 
each moment as it passes. After all, the 
perfectly dispassionate spectator might unite 
these aims, might appreciate the harmony 
and the vivid contrasts of experience. But 
none of us are dispassionate enough for this, 
and Mr. Gosse is found complaining that 
“ Satanic passions stab him through.” This 
makes a discordant note in his lotus-land of 
art, a land lit with the long twilight of the 
North, and musical with memories of the 
songs of Ibsen, the Norwegian poet. Even 
vaguer than this paradise of art, and more 
remote is the “Paradise of a Wearied Soul,”a 
poem describing the shores where the shadows 
of dead lovers are no longer tormented, a fre¬ 
quent motive with the poets of the French 
“Renaissance.” To dwellers in these tranquil 
countries, the great war, “ the year when 
Henri Regnault died,” came with a more 
cruel shock than to other men. It was as when 
the seekers for the Earthly Paradise in Mr. 
Morris’s poem, encountered the fleet and the 
warlike array of Edward HI. going to spread 
the realities of death, while they were sail¬ 
ing to a fabled immortality. 

“ For us, the very name of man, 

Grew hateful in the mist of blood; 

Wo talked of how new life began 
To exiles by the eastern flood, 

Flower-girdled in Japan.” 

Obviously, any one who thinks it a demerit 
in literature to be literary, who wants to 
be “ grand, epic, homicidal,” will find no 
pleasure in Mr. Gosse’s book. But be shows 
every promise of becoming a poet whoso 
versos may well be read to loungers beneath 
the trees, like those whom Mr. W. B. Scott 
has designed for the frontispiece. There are, 
however, blemishes enough, and irritating 
affectation^ to be cleared away before 
listeners will be as complacent as the Auditor 
addressed in the interludes. 

“ Yon do not stir? you will not rise and go? 

Then listen longer, if it must be so." 

A. Lang. 


A General Sketch of the History of Persia. 

By Clements R. Markham, C.B., F.R.S. 

(Longmans, Green, <fc Co.) 

Mb. Clements Markham lias rendered a 
service to literature by the production of 
this interesting volume; and impart 
critics will consider that tho title adopt 
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is folly warranted by its contents. As a 
general sketch of the bistory of Persia, it 
contains far pleasanter reading than could 
be presented by bare, persistent historical 
na rration; and of all chronicles none can 
be more wearisome to the English student 
th an those of an Eastern people. The pro- 
fa se and prosaic detail which characterises 
Oriental annals cannot have escaped the 
notice of the most conventional readers, and 
with this in view it is unlikely that the pub¬ 
lic would be disposed to see revived a class 
of publications remarkable for monotonous 
genealogies and the lack of interesting in¬ 
cident. 

Sir John' Malcolm’s History and Sir 
William Jones’s Grammar are both excep¬ 
tional books; but they belong to a period 
when Persia had an especial charm of 
novelty which inspired the writer quite as 
much as it encouraged or attracted the 
reader. Mr. Markham, while disclaiming 
to be a critical Orientalist, has written with 
a hearty appreciation of the labours of 
these distinguished men, whose intimate 
association with every phase, in the one case 
of Persian character, and in the other of 
Persian literature, has made them worthy 
models for imitation. Treading more or less 
in the steps of one or the other, he has 
brought scientific disquisition to bear upon 
the rise and fall of turbulent dynasties, or 
utilised snatches of national poetry to illus¬ 
trate the genius of a highly imaginative 
people. Of the twenty chapters into which 
the volume is divided, about one-third are 
devoted to matter which, without being ex¬ 
traneous or irrelevant, expounds rather than 
participates in the main subject. It repre¬ 
sents, as it were, the chorus and not a dis¬ 
tinct person of the drama. Chapter III. on 
the Zend Avesta, and Chapters AVI. and 
XVII., on the Persian Gulf and Central Asia 
respectively, may be cited as notable exam¬ 
ples of our meaning. As orthodox compo¬ 
nent parts of a general historical sketch, they 
are not misplaced; as aids to the general 
reader, they are of great value. 

Chapter III. touches a theme of religious 
and scientific importance, and introduces 
questions which cannot be fitly dismissed 
with brevity or in general terms. The indi¬ 
cations of a contact between the two “ mono¬ 
theisms of the Aryan and Semitic races ” 
obtained from Scripture, are, as Mr. Mark¬ 
ham says, “ very interesting; ” but these 
few words open a field of enquiry of almost 
indefinite extent, and the references to the 
books of Jeremiah and Ezekiel (pages 65,66) 
point only to its entrance gate. For the 
Biblical student an apt illustration of the ne¬ 
cessity of a Commentary, or it may be a Revi¬ 
sion such as that now in progress, is afforded 
in the rendering of the third verse of the 
39th chapter of Jeremiah, wherein Rabsaris 
and Rabmag are mentioned as mere names, 
instead of titles belonging to the names im¬ 
mediately preceding them, and signifying 
“ Chief of the eunuchs ” and “ Chief of the 
Magi ” (“ high priest,” as conjectured by Sir 
Henry Rawlinson on a new etymology). It 
speaks well for the British and Foreign Bible 
Society that its latest Arabic translation of 
the Scriptures has corrected this defect in 
the translation of 1848,—a defect which, pre¬ 
suming the Arabic taken from the Hebrew, 


should at least have been apparent in con¬ 
verting one form of Semitic expression into 
another. Here we may remark that the 
testimony of scholars to the Persian origin 
of the word “ Paradise ” (p. 67) is oertainly 
not strengthened by Freytag, who, quoting 
largely from the Kamus, treats it as pure 
Arabic, i.e. “ Firdaus,” plural “ Faradis ” or 
“ Paradis; ” but he may have been content 
to find in it a legitimate formation corre¬ 
sponding to Lumsden’s augmented Quadri- 
literal, without need of closer investigation. 

Between twenty and thirty pages are 
given to the history of the Sassanian 
monarchs. If there is little novelty in the 
details or treatment of this section, there is 
at least sufficient light displayed for the 
reader’s guidance, to fix attention on the 
more important reigns and surer landmarks 
of a dim and remote period. For, notwith¬ 
standing the high testimony of Sir William 
Jones to the comparative value of the data 
available in recalling the achievements of 
the descendants of Sassan, it is impossible 
to believe that any narration derived, as 
this one, from the most imaginative of 
narrators, can be void of romance and fable. 
We could have wished something said about 
Bahrain Chobin, leader of the armies of 
Hormazd IV. (miscalled by Malcolm, Hor- 
mazd III.) ; a brilliant episode' on whose 
exploits is attributed to Firdausi, and may 
be found in some copies of the Shah Namah. 
But his accession to the throne is not ad¬ 
mitted by all critics, and the fact of partial 
exclusion by the editors of the poet-historian 
may have caused rejection in the present 
instanco. If we are to credit Richardson, 
the Pahlevi dialect, which had for many 
years been falling into disrepute and disuse 
under the early Persian monarchs, was for¬ 
mally proscribed by Bahrain, or, as Mr. 
Markham calls him, “ Varahran ” Gor, in 
the fifth century of the Christian era. The 
“ Dari,” on the other hand, or court division 
of the common “Farsi,” was fostered by 
the Sassanian kings, who published works 
in it, and encouraged others to follow their 
example. According to the same authority, 
the fanciful derivation of “ Nishapnr ” noted 
in the volume under review (note, p. 73), 
becomes considerably modified. “ Nai ” in 
the one case is accepted in its literal Per¬ 
sian signification of “ reed,” thus : “ the 
reeds of Shapur.” Richardson, on the 
other hand, finds a word “ nili,” meaning 
“ town ” or “ city.” We venture to think 
the first syllable may really be “ nao ” or 
“ nu,” Indianised or vulgarised into “ Nai ” 
or “ Hi,” and that the name implies the 
“ new ” city of Shapur, called by Mr. East- 
wick the modem town, in reference to a 
very great city, “one of the most ancient 
in the world,” south-east of the present one, 
and destroyed by a convulsion of nature or 
the violence of man. 

The History of the Caliphs is clear and 
concise, and much reading and research are 
exhibited in the Lives of Baber and Taimur. 
But in all earlier Persian annals, until the 
times of the Safawi kings, there is a vague¬ 
ness in respect of geographical limits, and 
as to what particular places are within the 
actual empire of the day, which cannot but 
perplex the practised student as well as the 
neophyte. There is no question that the 
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statement that Persia fell to this or that 
invader on such and such an occasion, most 
be taken with much reservation. In most 
cases less, in some few cases more, than the 
Persia of the modern map is probably in¬ 
tended. Where the latter hypothesis would 
apply, moreover, it must be assumed that 
the sovereignty is based rather on a 
dominant influence than a direct con¬ 
trolling power. Neither Samarkand (pages 
137,207) nor Sultanya (page 72) is a fitting 
site for the capital of a country extending 
north and south from the Caspian to the 
Persian Gulf, and west and east from the 
Kurdish mountains to those of Baluchistan. 
As regards Balfer, Mr. Markham introduces 
him among his historical biographies, not 
as a ruler over any part of Persia, but 
because of his intimate connection with that 
country. 

The chapters on the Safawi Dynasty and 
the Kajars, on Nadir Shah and the Zends, 
are legitimate Persian history, and agree¬ 
ably put together. It is not so much that 
the main facts are new, but they are well 
and instructively combined. Separate de¬ 
lations have been blended in one, and statis¬ 
tics thrown in, with occasional disquisitions 
in appropriate places, to relieve the mono¬ 
tony of narration. We are glad to find 
that the useful and intelligent labours of 
Mr. Watson have not been ignored; and 
that confirmation is accorded to the accuracy 
of this gentleman’s History of Persia from 
1800 to 1858. Those who have watched 
his career from the position of a subaltern 
in a Company’s European regiment to that 
of Chief Secretary and Acting Charge 
d’Affaires in Greece and Japan, will not fail 
to acknowledge that the chance which 
brought him to Persia during the short war 
of 1857 has been turned to good account. 
Strong and practical arguments are adduced 
in favour of the Euphrates route to India, 
while a railroad in that quarter is looked 
upon as a certainty. But the project is 
viewed as a whole in its connection of the 
Mediterranean with the Persian Gulf: not 
as a mere nucleus of a full land-line by 
Kurdistan, Persia, andMakran. If one be a 
certainty, we cannot but consider the other 
equally so. 

Where the author excels is, we think, in 
his own special field of geographical research, 
and in utilising the labours of old and com¬ 
paratively little known travellers for pur¬ 
poses of historical illustration. These timely 
excerpta impart flavour to the chronicle as 
it stands, put into an English dress; and 
bring direct evidence from trustworthy wit¬ 
nesses to men and manners of a bygone 
period, for which we might vainly look to 
native annalists. And in the description 
of towns and countries, Mr. Markham has 
hit on a happy, popular, and attractive style. 
As comprehensive as it is concise, it seems 
to grasp the cardinal and noteworthy points 
of the best and most recent authorities. The 
chapter on Central Asia is highly instructive, 
and may be instanced as a fair specimen of 
the book, and the information to be acquired 
from its perusal. In these days of geo¬ 
graphical school examinations, few better 
volumes could be placed in the hands of 
students. 

Passages might readily present, themselves 
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in support of the opinions here expressed, 
and short, vivid accounts of Yezd, Bokhara, 
Mashhad, Shiraz, Northern Khurasan and 
many towns, provinces, or districts be quoted. 
In the concluding apostrophe of the book, 
Mr. Markham addresses himself to the land 
he has been describing. “ Iran,” he says— 

“ where the palace of Persepolis reared its 
beautiful pillars on high; and where Sa’ady and 
Haftzh wrote their soul-stirring poetry,—must 
ever be an enchanted land, full to overflowing of 
the most delightful associations. 

“ We picture to ourselves the mighty kings of 
old, the heroes as generous and merciful as they 
were brave, the lovely maidens and the inspired 
oets of Iran, until the whole history rises up 
efore us like a wondrous mirage. The traveller 
over the sands of Mesopotamia may sometimes 
behold its counterpart in the mined palace of the 
ancient kings of Iran, at Ctesiphon. Gazing from 
the opposite shores of the Tigris, he will be aston¬ 
ished at the sight of vast arcades, which will 
.change into a beautiful tower reaching to the sky, 
and pierced from base to summit by innumerable 
arches. Suddenly this fairy vision will be con¬ 
verted into a magnified image of the palace, with 
an exact counterpart upon it, upside down; and 
finally the naked min is seen in all its desolation, 
standing alone in the sandy plain. 

“ Just in the same way we may dwell upon the 
ast history of Iran; the age of Rustam and his 
eroes, the precepts of Zoroaster, the gorgeous line 
of Sassanian kings, the age of poets, the restored 
magnificence of 'Abbas, and finally the stream of 
history brings us down to the naked deformity 
of the Kfijar mle, and the desolation of modem 
Persia.” 

But we cannot take leave of this inter¬ 
esting volume without remarking on the 
adoption in it of a mode of spelling certain 
words unfamiliar to most European readers. 
The innovation is part of a question provoca¬ 
tive of warm discussion among Indian offi¬ 
cials, and sufficiently important to affect the 
reading public at large. 

Mr. Badger deserves the thanks of all 
who desire to see a uniform as well as critic¬ 
ally correct system applied to Oriental names 
when put into a Roman character, for bring¬ 
ing the results of his knowledge and research 
to bear upon the subject; and Mr. Markham, 
by illustrating this gentleman’s theory in his 
own pages, has challenged opinions on its 
aptness or otherwise. Nothing can be sounder 
ihan the reasoning, but we demur to the 
practical conclusions attained. Arabic is a 
language so diffused in non- Semitic languages 
.and among a non-Semitic people, that we 
must accept it in some cases as belonging to 
the alien tree on which it has been grafted. 
Its proper names,Tike its commonest parts 
of speech, have, it is true, become distorted 
both in Turkish and Persian, especially the 
former, by oral peculiarities; but these verbal 
distortions are recognised in Turkey and 
Persia to the prejudice of original sounds, 
and even grammatical axioms ; and either 
we must have a separate rendering of words 
applicable to separate countries, or a render¬ 
ing which meets as nearly as possible the 
common exigency. The first procedure 
would be singularly inconvenient, and there¬ 
fore we should strive to make the second 
feasible. 

Now the letters which it is proposed to 
represent in English by dh, dz, and zh, are, 
both in Persia and India, little distinguish¬ 
able to foreign ears from the simple z; and 


as Mr. Badger’s aim is to give “ the nearest 
approach to the right sound,” the object is 
not achieved, in respect of a History of Persia, 
by the means prescribed. Had Mr. Mark¬ 
ham strictly availed himself of it, he would 
have spelt Afzal (p. 455) and Faizabad 
(p. 456) Afdhal and Faidhabad, as he had 
before spelt Fadhl (p. 172), a similar deri¬ 
vative to Afzal, and Kadhi (p. 130); so also 
he would have spelt Azam (p. 370), Zil (p. 
471), and Nizam (p. 491), Azham, Zhill, 
and Nizham, as he has done Hafizh (p. 175) 
and Kazhim (p. 203). Azarbaijan (p. 322) 
would in like manner have been Adzarbaijan ; 
and it may be remarked, en passant, that 
Razha (p. 313, &c.) should be Radha. But 
deviations have been found advisable: and 
the rule would, we think, be better hon¬ 
oured by general breach than partial obser¬ 
vance. 

Again, it is conceived that the i would 
answer all ordinary purposes in the rendering 
of Persian or Persianised Arabic words for 
which a y is now substituted: except in 
cases of “ tashdid,” or doubled letters, such 
as in “ Sayid,” where the introduction of y 
is compnlsory. 

Nothing need be added of supposed mis¬ 
prints ; and as Mr. Badger has not remarked 
on the letter pronounced s in India and th 
among Arabs, we might conclude he prefers 
the latter sound, as in Othman (p. 104) ; 
but as Masnavi (p. 157) should follow suit, 
and be “ Mathnavi,” we are uncertain whe¬ 
ther he would apply it in all cases. 

As we have before said, Mr. Badger’s 
theoretical reasoning is too sound to be 
impeachable. We do not presume to cavil 
at his interpretation of Arabic letters. Our 
objection is to the too general application of 
the strict rules of the critic and grammarian 
to words which have passed, as it were, from 
such supervision, into a more cosmopolitan 
sphere, where Custom reigns supreme, and 
where simplicity is a clear desideratum. In 
grammatical and philological works letters 
should naturally be given with original form 
and signification. F. J. Goi.dsmid. 


From the Indus to the Tigris: a Narrative of 
a Journey through the Countries of Balo- 
cliistan, Afghanistan, Khorassan, and Iran, 
in 1872. By Henry Walter Bellew, C.S.I., 
Surgeon Bengal Staff Corps. ^London: 
Triibner & Co., 1874.) 

During the unfortunate, because premature, 
occupation of Afghanistan in 1839-42, that 
country was traversed in every r direction by 
British officers, and a flood of light thrown 
upon its geography and the habits and rela¬ 
tions of the various races who till its val¬ 
leys, or graze their flocks over its moun¬ 
tains. Among the few districts which re¬ 
mained imperfectly explored was Sistan, the 
classic land of Persian romance, the birth¬ 
place of the hero Rustam, whose exploits, 
told in the glowing pages of Ferdousi, are 
the pride and delight of Persia. 

It is curious, therefore, that it should be 
the first scene on which the British Govern¬ 
ment has felt the necessity of active inter¬ 
ference in Afghan politics since the with¬ 
drawal of Pollock’s avenging army from 
Kabul in 1842. Situated in the lowest de¬ 


pression of the Iranian plateau, Sist&n is 
surrounded by desolate wastes on every side 
but the east and north-east, where the 
waters of the Halmand and Harrud bring 
down the alluvial deposits which form the 
finest corn-growing soil in Western Asia. 
This boundless fertility, in spite of a climate 
so bad that horses cannot live through 
the summer months, made the valley of the 
Halmand, at one period of its history, the 
seat of considerable civilisation; and nntil 
the decay of the Persian monarchy at the 
close of the Sufi dynasty, it appears to have 
enjoyed comparative peace and prosperity 
under its native Kay&ni chiefs, ruling in the 
name of the Shah. 

Since the beginning of the last century, 
its position on the neutral ground between 
Persia and Afghanistan—where, as on our 
own borders five hundred years ago, there 
is always war—has reduced the greater part 
of the country to a waste, where nomad. 
Baluch and Afghan graze their herds and. 
cut each other’s throats amid ruined villages 
and choked-up watercourses. Sistan proper, 
the delta of the Halmand, which had been 
colonised by Nadir Shah with Persians from 
the neighbourhood of Hamadan, still retains 
some semblance of prosperity, and was either 
independent or owed allegiance to Herat or 
Kandahar, until taken forcible possession of 
by Persia in 1865. 

The civil war which then raged in Af¬ 
ghanistan prevented any notice of this inva¬ 
sion at the time ; but as soon as the ’Amir 
Shir ’Ali Khan regained possession of the 
throne of Kabul, remonstrances were ad¬ 
dressed to Tehran, and, finally, the British 
Government was compelled to interfere to 
prevent a war. The result was the despatch 
of Afgluin and Persian commissioners, with 
Sir- Frederic Goldsmid as arbitrator on the 
part of England, to settle the dispute on 
the spot. 

Major-General Pollock, a distinguished 
political officer from the Punjab, was or¬ 
dered to accompany the Afghan envoy, 
and with him was sent Dr. Bellew, whose 
knowledge of Pashtu, the colloquial lan¬ 
guage of Afghanistan, added to his having 
been a member of the only recent English 
mission to that country, admirably qualified 
him for the journey. 

The book before us contains the record of 
their travels. Leaving the British frontier 
at Jacobabad, in Sind, on the 8th of January, 
1872, they found it prudent to adopt the 
longer and more difficult route to Kandahar, 
that by the Miloh pass, Kalat and Quetta, the 
regular road through the Bolan being dan¬ 
gerous on account of the rebellion of the 
Brahui chiefs against their suzerain the 
Khan of Kalat. At their first halting-place 
the travellers found proof of the wisdom of 
their decision in the shape of a caravan 
which had lost one hundred and fifty camels 
carried off, six men killed, and fourteen 
wounded, in fighting its way through the 
Bolan pass. Dr. Bellew makes no comment 
on this deplorable disorder close to the 
frontier of India; but we cannot help think¬ 
ing that British interference would be more 
than justified to prevent such outrages in 
the dominions of a chief, the mainstay of 
whose power is the moral and material sup¬ 
port he receives from the Government of 
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India, if, indeed, he be not, to all intents 
and purposes, as much onr feudatory as 
Holkar or Scindia. At Kalat, where they 
arrived on the 23rd of January, in intense 
cold, the travellers exchanged visits with 
the Khan, whose inability to keep his sub¬ 
jects in order had caused their roundabout 
jonmey; and on the 29th reached Quetta, 
a few miles beyond which they were met by 
the Afghan commissioner, with an escort to 
conduct them to Kandahar. That this was 
not a mere compliment is clear from the 
following extract:— 

“ At a mile beyond Ilyilarzai we halted half- 
an-hour near the village of Yiir Muhanmiad at a 
Kdrez of the same name, and had a fire lighted t > 
warm ourselves while the baggage passed on. 
Whilst so engaged, Yar Muhammad, the founder 
of the village and Kdrez (water conduit) hearing 
his name, with half-a-dozen villagers, came up, 
and with genuine Afghan freedom seated them¬ 
selves amongst us. He was a rough old man, 
with blear eyes and snuff-stained nose. 

“ Without taking any notice of us, he bluntly 
enquired of the Saggid who and what we were. 
On being told our errand, ‘That’s all right,’ he 
replied; ‘ our book tells us that the Christians are 
to be our friends in the hour of adversity; hut it’s 
well for them that they are travelling this way 
under your protection.' The Saggid laughed, and 
said, ‘ Such are Afghans ! they put me to shame ; ’ 
and his secretary, to prevent any further disclo¬ 
sures of sentiment on the part of our visitor, 
jocosely observed, ‘ You talk too fast, old man: 
your speech is understood,’ tossing his head in 
my direction. The old man gave me a full stare, 
and enquired where I had learned Pushto. 

“A minute later he put his face towards me, 
asked me to look at his eyes, and give him some 
medicine to restore his failing sight.” 

On the 9th February, General Pollock 
and bis party reached Kandahar, where they 
remained four days to recruit. Here Dr. 
Bellew found himself amid familiar scenes, 
having passed fourteen months in semi¬ 
captivity at Kandahar in 1857-58, when a 
member of Major Lumsden’s Mission to the 
’Amir Dost Muhammad. Although every 
effort was made by the Afghan authorities to 
show their city under a favourable aspect, 
even to having the bazaars swept and stored 
with extra merchandise for the occasion; 
and although access to the English officers 
was denied to all but officials, Dr. Bellew 
could see that the condition of the peaceable 
classes was even more wretched than at the 
time of his former visit. Authority is di¬ 
vided between the civil and military gover¬ 
nors of the town, and the ruler of the 
district. 

“ The consequence of this triangular arrange¬ 
ment is that the people are effectually crushed and 
bewildered. They know not who are their rulers, 
and in vain seek redress from one to the other, 
only to find themselves fleeced by each in turn. 
As my informant pathetically remarked, ‘ There is 
no pleasure in life here. The bazaar you saw to¬ 
day is not the every-dav bazaar. There is no trade 
in the place. How should there he any ? The 
people have no money. It has all been taken from 
them, and where it goes to nobody knows. There 
is no life (or spirits) left in the people. They are 
resigned to their fate, till God answers their 
prayers, and sends them a new set of rulers.’” 

It is not astonishing that the Kandaliaris 
look back with regret to the British occu¬ 
pation, and sigh for a change of master. 

“ Even a fresh set of their own rulers,” says T)r. 
Bellew, “would afford them temporary relief; 


but a foreigner, whether British, Russian, or Per¬ 
sian, they would hail with delight, and their city 
would fall to the invader without even much show 
of resistance, for the garrison would look for 
no support from the people they had so hardly- 
oppressed.” 

Should England be forced to occupy 
Kandahar as an outwork against Russian 
advances towards Herat, a contingency 
hardly to be avoided, it is a comfort to 
know that the occupation would not be 
distasteful to the people. From the 9th of 
February to the 8th of March the expedition 
marched steadily down the valley of the 
Halmand, reaching Sir Frederic Goldsmid’s 
party on the latter date at the village of 
Banjar. Dr. Bellew’s account of this part 
of his journey is full of interest, but we 
have no space to describe it, or to follow 
the combined party on their journey through 
Western Khorassan to Mash-had, via Kaian, 
or Ghayn, and Birjantiand, towns never 
before visited by Englishmen, and whose 
position is inverted on our maps; or on 
the comparatively beaten track from that 
holy city to Tehran. Times are changed 
since Christie, Conolly, and Ferrier passed 
Sistan at the risk of their lives ; but though 
there is little exciting adventure in Dr. 
Bellew's volume, and less of that pleasant 
chronicling of trivialities which servos nearly 
as well to amuse in some books of travel, it is 
crammed with interesting facts in political 
and physical geography, and some useful 
scraps of botany. His zoology is decidedly 
weak. The stag of North Persia is not 
the larasingha of India, but the nearly 
allied “Cervns maral;” and the tiger is 
as certainly found in the Elburz, as the 
lion is not. We fancy Dr. Bellew must 
have been misled by the word “ shir ” or 
“ slier,” which in India is applied to lion 
and tiger indifferently, but in Persia is con¬ 
fined to the former ; the tiger, which is very 
numerous in the forests of Mazandaran and 
Glrilau, being called “ babr.” After Dr. 
Bellow’s confession in his preface that he has 
published his book without personally revis¬ 
ing the proof-sheets, it is difficult to find 
fault with the errors in the transliteration of 
Oriental names, which are discoverable with 
sufficient frequency in well-known words to 
taint with suspicion the accuracy of all 
new to us, and neutralise to a considerable 
extent the value of a work of greater interest 
to the geographer and the Orientalist than 
to the general reader. The regular occur¬ 
rence of “ Saggid" for “ Saygid ”—or, as it 
is generally written, “ Syud ” —is enough 
to throw a doubt on every g in the hook, if 
indeed it he not a deliberate eccentricity. 
As such wc cannot help classing the use of 
the letter C for the Arabic or two-dotted 
Kaf, in such words as Kalat, Kasr, which 
Dr. Bellow writes Calat, Casr. The dif¬ 
ference of pronunciation is almost indistin¬ 
guishable to a European ear, and we do 
not know why K’s should ho singled out for 
distinction while the equally troublesome 
Z’s are left alone. The Appendices contain 
a valuable grammar and vocabulary of the 
Brahui language, the colloquial tongue of 
Eastern Baluchistan, and a table of meteor¬ 
ological observations taken daily throughout 
the journey. 

0. B. Sr. John. 

Di 


The Life of John Milton; narrated in con¬ 
nexion with the political, ecclesiastical, and 

literary History of his Time. By David 

Masson, M.A., LL.D. Yols. I.—HI. 
(Macmillan, 1859-71-73.) 

It is too late now to think of recommending 
Professor Masson’s book to anyone who 
cares about Milton. But it is possible tha* 
there may he some who may not care about 
the biography, but who would gladly take 
up the hook if they were aware that from 
the beginning of the civil war onwards it 
contains the best history yet written of one 
of the most momentous periods of English 
history. Let the author tell in his own 
words how this tame about. 

“ Again and again,” he writes, in the Preface 
to the second volume, "in order to understand 
Milton, his position, his motives, his thoughts by 
himself, his public words to his countrymen, and 
the probable effects of those words, I have had to- 
stop in the mere Biography, and range round, 
largely and windingly, in the History of his Time, 
not only as it is presented in well-known books, 
but as it had to be re-discovered by express and 
laborious investigation in original and forgotten 
records. Thus, on the very compulsion, or ‘at 
least by the suasion, of the Biography, a History 
grew on my hands. It was not in human nature 
to confine the historical inquiries, once they were 
in progress, within the precise limits of their de¬ 
monstrable bearing on the Biography, even had it 
been possible to determine these limits before¬ 
hand ; and so the History assumed a co-ordinate 
importance with me, was pursued often for its 
own sake, and became, though always with a 
sense of organic relation to the Biography, con¬ 
tinuous in itself.” 

That Professor Masson has in the main 
carried out this programme satisfactorily to 
his readers as well as to himself no one who 
reads the book will deny. He has filled up 
a gap in English historical literature as it 
has never been filled before. Yet, in spite of 
all the merits of this portion of the hook, it 
is hardly to he wondered at that the vices of 
its origin should cling to it to some extent : 
for the history of a great country can never 
be quite worthily approached through the- 
life of any man, however great; and even 
Professor Masson’s hook is heavily weighted 
by the difficulty in which lie finds himself 
when he comes to speak of men and parties 
who were counted vile and base by Milton. 
It cannot, indeed, be said that he looks 
merely with Milton’s eyes. His knowledge 
is too great and his sympathies too wide for 
that. But we cannot help fancying that 
when the inquiry is commenced, Milton’s 
enemies have a certain amount of odds to 
contend with. 

The first volume opens, of course, with 
Milton’s surroundings in his London home. 
Then we are carried to Cambridge, and we 
have a most interesting glimpse of that old 
College life so different from our own, in the 
days when there were neither triposes nor 
University eights. For all things that may 
have influenced Milton’s career and cha¬ 
racter, Professor Masson is especially sharp- 
sighted. But there is one incident which 
has escaped his notice, and which certainly 
occurred whilst Milton was at College. In 
1G27, the year of the expedition to Rhe, 
when men were beginning to look disrespect¬ 
fully upon the King’s mode of government, 
Lord Brooke—Fulke Grcville, not Robert, as- 
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the editor of Laud’s Works fancied—be-• 
thought him of establishing a readership 
of history at Cambridge. Historians were 
scarce in England then; and after angling 
for Vossius, Brooke fished up Dr. Dorislaus, 
a man of some notoriety afterwards for the 
part he took on the King’s trial, and his 
consequent assassination. When the new 
lecturer first opened his mouth to expound 
Tacitus, he declared that though he rever¬ 
enced the English monarchy above all other 
forms of government, he held that it derived 
its right from the voluntary submission of 
the people. One can imagine the flutter 
amongst the Dons ; how Laud was appealed 
to, and how poor Dorislaus was only let off 
on his excusing himself as a foreigner. 

bother Milton listened to this remarkable 
lecture, it is impossible to know. But one 
cannot help fancying that something of 
Dorislaus’ teaching must have reached him, 
and that in this may, to some extent, be 
found the explanation of the circumstance 
that he took no part in those “ complimentary 
verses to Royalty ” (i. 214) which were at 
that time fashionable in the University. 

We have, indeed, been recently told, on 
the authority of the Kulnische Zeifuvg, that 
the University of Leyden intends to prove 
that Milton was on their books when ho was 
about the age of twenty. It need hardly 
be said that Professor Masson accounts satis¬ 
factorily for his presence in England till 
1G38, when he was thirty years old, and that 
the University will have to show, not merely 
that they have had a John Milton on their 
books, but that the young man was tho par¬ 
ticular John Multon whose proceedings are 
so minutely traceable in Cambridge and 
London. 

When his education was finished, Milton 
had to choose a mode of life, and turned 
his back upon the Church. Amidst a 
most interesting review of the literature 
of the day, we come upon an account of 
Laud and the Churchmen of the time, 
which, however, is the least satisfactory 
part of the book. Not that Professor Mas¬ 
son ever relapses into the shallowness of 
Macaulay. He tries to understand Laud, 
and the picture which he presents to us is, 
to a great extent, copied from life. But it 
leaves out of sight entirely the best points 
in Laud’s character, his desire to place the 
welfare of the nation above the influences of 
wealth and position, and that dislike of 
dogmatism which was probably the real 
ground on which he erected his sacerdotal 
system, as something fixed to which he 
could cling whilst he was extending the 
province of reason in theological matters. 

With the second volume we enter upon the 
reaction against Land, whose system, how¬ 
ever it may be explained, had become clearly 
intolerable. The story of the civil war, of 
blows dealt by the swords of the men of 
Marston Moor and Naseby, and with equal 
vehemence, if not quite with as great effect, 
by the pen of Milton in Aldersgate Street, 
is told with every evidence of the most 
careful research into all sources of history 
accessible to the writer. It is not Professor 
Masson’s fault if the civil war is rather dis¬ 
piriting to those readers at least who have 
anything of Falkland’s feelings in contem¬ 
plating the scene. It was doubtless neces¬ 


sary that Charles should be struck down; 
and the idea of Essex and Manchester, that 
the King was not to be beaten too much, 
was plainly suicidal. And it was probably 
in a sort of way unavoidable that Milton 
should worry Bishop Hall and the Anti- 
Smeetymnuans as a cat worries a mouse. 
But these ecclesiastical pamphlets of Milton’s, 
if certain splendid bursts of rhetoric be ex¬ 
cepted, are not very pleasant reading for all 
that; and most readers will be well satisfied 
when the struggle is over, sufficiently at 
least to enable us to look about us to ask 
what is to replace the ruins that have been 
made. 

From the fact that the men who are to do 
their best to solve this problem are upon the 
stage as the second volume closes, Professor 
Masson’s third volume derives its surpassing 
interest. In the struggle of Milton and 
Cromwell against the Presbyterians, he sees 
the whole future of English liberty bound 
up; and, if we should like him to remember 
that when Milton wrote that “ new presbyter 
is but old priest writ large,” he was only 
re-discovering what Laud and his friends 
had been proclaiming in vain when Milton ] 
was an undergraduate at Cambridge, we 
can at least acknowledge the vigour with 
which he tells us of the struggle which de¬ 
served to succeed, without thinking too 
much of the struggle which deserved to fail. 
Laud’s religious freedom was a freedom for 
learned men to discuss difficult points in a 
quiet, respectable way. Milton’s religious 
freedom was a freedom for each man to speak 
out what he had got in him, whether it were 
wise or foolish. 

A reference to a judgment given by Laud 
in the High Commission Court, w T hich has 
recently come under our notice, will explain 
what we mean. A clergyman was charged, 
amongst other things, with preaching openly 
that Christmas-day ought to be kept in 
September. Laud punished the man for 
airing his crotchets in public, but took care 
to invite him to prove his point, if he could, 
by the records of the early Church. Milton 
would doubtless have told the man that no 
earthly authority had a right to interfere with 
his declaring that Christmas-day ought to 
come in any month he liked to fix upon, but 
would have overwhelmed him with a torrent 
of mingled learning and abuse for presuming 
to have an opinion differing from that which 
be himself entertained. 

The story of Milton’s unhappy marriago 
is told by Professor Masson with great 
consideration for both parties. He protests 
worthily against those who find mere matter 
for laughter in the poet’s misfortune, and he 
uses the incidents, so far as they are known, 
to throw a brilliant light upon Milton’s cha¬ 
racter. Who can avoid a smile when he reads 
(iii. 259) how Milton, having discovered that 
Bucerhad maintained opinions similar to his 
own, 

“was evidently divided between delight in 
having found Bucer bis predecessor in the doctrine, 
and a proud feeling of his own self-earned pro¬ 
perty in the cause ’ P 

Yet in this continued reference to self, 
which was the shadow of his noblest quali¬ 
ties, lay undoubtedly the chief mischief in 
his relations with his wife. “ And yet show 
I you a more excellent way,” are the words 


which involuntarily rise to the lips, as one 
reads of the strong, self-restrained man car¬ 
ried away by the pretty face of the young 
Royalist girl, and then sitting down in his 
study, whilst her foot was still on the stair, 
to write a learned argument to prove to all 
men that he would be in the right in flinging 
her away. 

This hardness of Milton’s naturo is capi¬ 
tally brought out in the story which Pro¬ 
fessor Masson tells of the publication of the 
first collected edition of his poems (iii. 458). 
William Marshall, the engraver, was to copy 
for it a certain portrait representing the 
author at the age of twenty-one. The work 
when finished was sent for approval, with 
the following result 

“The face is that of a grim, gaunt, stolid 
gentleman of middle age, looking like anybody or 
nobody, with long hnir parted in the middle and 
falling down on both sides to the lace collar 
round the neck, and the arms meet clumsily 

across the breast..The legend said ” that 

he was “ twenty-one years of ago; the portrait 
looked somewhere about fifty. What was to be 
done? Wliat oiujht to have been done was to 
cancel the plate and print the book without it.” 

Milton, however, allowed the book to 
appear as it was, and “ took his revenge in 
one of the most malicious practical jokes 
ever perpetrated.” He gave Marshall four 
lines of Greek to engrave under the portrait, 
and Marshall, being ignorant of Greek, 
quietly set down what Professor Massoa 
gives us in the following form :— 

“ That an unskilful hand had carved this print 

You’d say at once, seeing the living face; 

But finding here no jot of me, my friends, 

Laugh at the botching artist’s mis-attempt.” 

The bright side of all this is the authorship 
of the Areopayitica, wrung from Milton by 
the reception of his divorce tracts by the 
notables, of the Westminster Assembly, and 
which has become the most widely read of 
his prose works, not merely, it is to be hoped, 
because the liberty of the press came to be a 
popular watchword in England, but because 
in defending the liberty of the press Milton 
touched on the principle of all liberty, the 
principle that a man ought to be allowed to 
talk folly and untruth without fear of tem¬ 
poral consequences. Such a principle, no 
doubt, is not suited for all societies at all 
times. But it was the thing most needed 
in the England which had been drilled into 
discipline by the Tudors. 

Professor Masson has done good service 
in pointing to the bead-roll of obscure 
worthies whose words and acts had led up 
to this avowal; and he takes good care to 
remind us that Cromwell’s arm is there to 
protect the pen of Milton. In the “Heads ” 
of proposals sent in by the Army to Charles 
in 1647, he sees (iii. 559) the most compre¬ 
hensive settlement proposed during the 
whole course of the struggle— 

“ ns not only inspired by a far wiser and deeper 
political philosophy than the ‘ Nineteen Proposi¬ 
tions ’ of the Parliament, but really also as mag¬ 
nanimously considerate of the King in comparison.” 

They form, in short, with their re-esta¬ 
blished King and reformed Parliament, the 
ideal of Cromwell and his officers. As for 
the Church question :— 

“They say nothing about Episcopacy or Pres¬ 
bytery as such, but stipulate for the abolition of 
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'•11 coercive power, authority, and jurisdiction of 
bishops and all other ecclesiastical officers what¬ 
soever extending to any civil penalties upon any.’ ” 

Sneh was the theory of Cromwell and his 
party. In his next volume Professor Masson 
will have to tell us how far this theory was 
toned down in practice. And the sooner, 
consistently with honest work, we have his 
fonrth volume in our hands, the better pleased 
his readers will be. 

* Samuel R. Gardiner. 


Henry Father gill Chorley: Autobiography, 
Memoir, and Letters. Compiled by Henry 
G. Hewlett. TwoVols. (London : Bentley 
& Sons, 1873.) 

As Lord Lytton observed in The Parisians, 
“six well-educated clever girls out of ten 
keep a journal; not one well-educated man 
in ten thousand does.” The subject of these 
volumes was the one in ten thousand who did, 
and to this peculiarity, with all it betokens, 
his fragmentary autobiography and the sup¬ 
plementary memoir are more indebted for 
their undoubted interest, than to “ the claim 
of the press to rank as a ‘ Fonrth Estate,’ ” 
which he himself thought was the more than 
sufficient apology for “ recording the career 
of a journalist, however uneventful.” The 
career of a journalist as such is recorded when 
we have been told what he wrote about, in 
which journals, the date of his connection 
with each, and the extent to which his writ¬ 
ings brought him personally into relation 
with his more considerable literary contem¬ 
poraries. Chorley’s regular connection with 
the Athenaeum, which continued undisturbed 
and unbroken till within three or four years 
of his death, began in 1833, at a time when 
that journal and its older rival the Literary 
Gazette enjoyed between them,—or spent 
their time in contending for,—a practical 
monopoly of the criticism of current litera¬ 
ture. The existence of the Athcnamm itself 
was a protest against the tyranny of the 
Literary Gazette, which, having acquired, as 
a journal that lives long enough almost inevi¬ 
tably must, a variety of hereditary feuds and 
friendships, was currently supposed to abuse 
its authority with the public by condemning 
or ignoring some writers, and lavishly extol¬ 
ling others under the influence of extra-lite¬ 
rary considerations. The competition of the 
Athenaeum was perhaps, at first, more advan¬ 
tageous to authors than to the general reader, 
who felt himself little advantaged by having 
the trouble of deciding on the morits of a 
book taken off his hands by a review, if he 
had instead to decide for himself the scarcely 
less difficult question whether the review 
was honest. For the years on either side 
of 1830, when there were practically only 
two reviews, it was worth while to corrupt 
critics, and not easy even for the most 
conscientious critic who belonged bond fide 
to one clique, to be incorrnptibly deaf to 
the suggestions of its attendant claque. 
Balzac describes in the Ilhisions perducs 
the effect of a similar monopoly (artificially 
produced) nnder the monarchy of the Re¬ 
storation in Paris; and we can only under¬ 
stand the virulence of the attacks to which 
Chorley was for a long time exposed, by re¬ 
membering that a criticism in itself insigni¬ 


ficant wears a very different appearance when 
it can at worst damage the reputation of the 
writer attacked, and when it may seriously 
and directly affect his income; it was only 
natural that critics should be sometimes 
hated, while they were always feared. If 
Chorley’s reviews excited rather more than 
their fair share of animosity, the reason is to 
be found not so much in the habitual severity 
of his judgments, as in the fact that when he 
was severe it seemed to be from taste rather 
than principle. Ho was strictly and scrupu¬ 
lously honest as a writer, but his conscien¬ 
tiousness took the form of insisting upon 
saying always exactly what he thought of 
a book (or a singer or composer) without 
stopping to reflect whether his own first 
impression was infallible. A writer of 
education and intelligence who has culti¬ 
vated a talent for forming and expressing 
opinions about books, only needs honesty of 
purpose to make him, in the long run, a fairly 
reliable guide of the public judgment, or 
finger-post to the latent public taste; for 
the generality of readers do not ask to know 
more than whether a book is good or bad, 
and are content to have the quantity rather 
than the quality or shade of its merits (or 
demerits) appraised for them; and such a 
critic’sjudgments, as long as lie can keep the 
power of sincerely liking and disliking fresh, 
are sure to he much more often right than 
wrong, and in any particular instance are 
more likely to be right than the unpractised, 
unprofessional opinion with which they may 
sometimes come into collision. But except 
in the case of such heaven-born critics as 
Lessing, with whom sound general principles 
of criticism aro a matter of intuition and 
keep the taste from straying, the judgment 
is certain sometimes to be wrong ; and then 
the annoyance that it will give depends 
chiefly upon the way in which it is defended. 
The imaginative style of criticism of which 
Mr. Ruskin set the fashion, consists in giving 
more or less far-fetched reasons for spon¬ 
taneous likings or aversions in things aes. 
thetic ; and though it might be objected that 
the taste seemed sometimes more unimpeach¬ 
ably sound than the reasons by which it was 
defended, on the other hand, if the taste was 
in fault, the habit of arguing in support of 
its dicta made its most paradoxical conclu¬ 
sions seem to be the result of a harmless, 
because involuntary, error of judgment. But 
Chorley, as his fierce review of Modern 
Painters sufficiently proves, was not an 
imaginative critic, and bis method when he 
disliked a work was not to describe it in such 
wise as to make it appear that, according to 
antecedently fixed canons of his own, it was 
demonstrably bad, but, taking it as he found 
it, to say with more or less emphasis that it 
was bad in itself. In this way he gave offence 
to the lowest class of authors and musicians, 
who could not believe that his animosities 
were disinterested, and to some more dis¬ 
tinguished but irritable writers, who thought 
their own merits too conspicuous to be over¬ 
looked by any competent critic, and were 
dissatisfied if a work of theirs chanced to go 
to swell the moderate numerical average of 
the reviewer’s misjudgments. 

It was, however, as a musical rather than 
as a literary critic that Chorley was best 
known and most influential; and in this 

D 


department, in spite of his systematic depre¬ 
ciation of Jenny Lind and an exaggerated 
partiality for Gounod, his real candour and 
diligence were acknowledged by the esteem 
in which his authority was held by conti¬ 
nental as well as English musicians. If he 
had his crotchets, he was too honest to gene¬ 
ralise them into paradoxes, committing him 
to repeat or perpetuate a particular injustice 
for the sake of consistency. His memory 
was so remarkable as to astonish even Men¬ 
delssohn, and by its help he was able to 
speak confidently of a is.ew performance, how¬ 
ever long, in its entirety after a single hear¬ 
ing, while he had the advantage over mere 
musicians in the power of giving intelligible 
literary expression to his views on purely 
technical points, as well as upon general 
questions of musical taste. 

A successful and industrious critic natu¬ 
rally runs some risk of losing, or of not ac¬ 
quiring, the habit of mental concentration, 
without which, failing genius, it is scarcely 
possible for original production of any kind 
to rise above mediocrity. Chorloy’s verses 
were mediocre; his plays unsuccessful; his 
novels, for the most part, positively had; 
while his least unsuccessful books, contain¬ 
ing musical recollections and criticisms, were 
carelessly put together, and without unity 
of plan or thought. He passed through life 
as a disappointed man, because his ambition 
had always been in advance of his perform¬ 
ance ; and the temperament which led him 
to ruminate overmuch on the causes of the 
repeated failures, which he persisted in re¬ 
garding as accidental, while it was perhaps 
one of the obstacles to his success—success¬ 
ful men do not write journals—enables us to 
account for those failures without reflecting 
either on the candour of his contemporaries, 
or his own intellectual distinction. He had 
too obtrusively sensitive a personality to be 
a considerable artist, since it was personal 
rather than aesthetic impressions that he felt 
with exceptional keenness ; at the same time 
he was conscious of possessing an amount 
of diffused, undeveloped power sufficient to 
make a quite respectable reputation, as repu¬ 
tations go, if only he could have found the 
one right direction to give it. Having 
adopted literature as a profession, naturally 
Lis first ambition was for literary success; 
but when that threatened to prove of difficult 
attainment, he consoled himself by the belief 
that he would have been more fortunate as 
a composer, if his early taste for music had 
been intelligently indulged and cultivated. 
It is significant that nearly all his romances 
deal with the fate of unfortunate men of 
genius, or pseudo-genius, in an uncongenial 
world,—a subject that seems to have a fatal 
fascination for writers whose strongest wish 
is for a little more genius than they have 
been endowed with by nature. Without com¬ 
mitting ourselves to the optimistic view that 
everyone has a special talent, only waiting 
to be discovered to give its possessor an as¬ 
sured success in his own peculiar line, it may 
be admitted that the degree of success ac¬ 
tually attained in any case will depend upon 
the accident whether circumstances allow 
the aspirant to make the best of all his na¬ 
tural gifts or not. This memoir on the whole 
gives the impression that Chorley, and those 
of his friends who agreed with him, were 
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right in their belief that, in some way or 
other, fortune was unkind, if not exactly 
unjust, to him. Mr. Hewlett, who does not 
allow his sympathies to lead him into exagge¬ 
ration, observes at the close of the work, 
“To lament the mistaken application and 
imperfect training of powers that might, 
under wiser culture, have yielded richer fruit, 
may be permitted to his friends alone. 

“‘The World, which credits what is done, 

Is cold to all that might have been.’ ” 

■If we demur to the implied conclusion that 
his powers could, under any circumstances, 
have yielded richer fruit of the kind which 
he demanded from them, it is because we 
believe that under really favourable circum¬ 
stances he would not have wasted himself in 
unsuccessful attempts at production at all, 

■ but would have found adequate and con¬ 
genial occupation in appreciating and en¬ 
couraging more muscular talents than his 
own. As a patron or an amateur, he would 
have been eminent, and perhaps happy ; and 
• it is only the prejudice of a generation too 
much given to writing that takes for granted 
that the composer of any moderately read¬ 
able book must have a talent generically 
superior to that of the man who can only 
appreciate, but appreciates the highest class 
of work so adequately, as to be unwilling to 
produce anything second-rate to compete 
with it. There was nothing in Chorley’s 
circumstances to prevent his becoming as 
popular a novelist as Lord Lytton, in whose 
works he might have recognised—and did not 
-admire—the magnified realisation of what was 
suggested or attempted in his own fictions: 
but his creations had no vitality; he never 
succeeded in showing what was in his mind, 
though he might sometimes describe it with 
some analytical skill. The high praise which 
Dickens and Browning gave to Roccabella 
may be accounted for, without exactly con¬ 
demning the reading public for its indiffer¬ 
ence to that work : for two such imaginative 
critics, reading the work of a friend, could 
scarcely fail, on the one hand, to guess what 
was the effect he had meant to produce ; and, 
on the other, to supply from their own re¬ 
sources what was wanting to it in objectivity 
of presentation. 

Besides the account, of his intercourse with 
Dickens and Mr. and Mrs. Browning, the 
Memoir contains letters or reminiscences of 
many literary, social, and musical celebrities, 
such as Mendelssohn, Moscheles, Lady Bles- 
sington, Count D’Orsay, Sydney Smith, 
Lady Morgan—whom Chorley accuses of 
having congratulated Mrs. Sarah Austin on 
her amusing novel Pride and Prejudice 
(after which it is odd that Mr. Hewlett 
■should persist in spelling Jane Austen’s name 
as if she were a relation of the translator 
of Itaube, and editor of the Province of 
Jurisprudence ditcrniined )—Miss Mitford, 
Campbell, Rogers, Lord Lytton, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, Michael Angelo Titmarsh and 
O. P. R. James, who acknowledge favour¬ 
able reviews ; Sir William Molesworth, Mr. 
Grole, Mr. Carlyle, &c.; so that the volumes 
ore not wanting in interest even apart from 
that which it is impossible not to feel in the 
person and character of thoir main subject. 

Edith Simcox. 


MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 

Count de Montalembert’s Letters to a School- 
fcllow. Translated by C. F. Audley. (Bums, 
Oates & Oo.) These letters are addressed to M. 
Ldon Comudet (the author of the report against 
the confiscation of the Orleans property), who left 
St. Barbes two years before his friend. The first 
series of letters belongs to this separation; the 
second to the writer’s residence at Stockholm, and 
his journey through Germany to Besanyon with 
his (lying sister; the third to his visit to Ireland 
in 1830. All the letters bear the stamp of veiy early 
outh, not only in the extreme effusion of feeling, 
ut in an eager self-importance which it would be 
easy and unjust to confound with self-conceit. An 
ardent passion for setting the world to rights is 
natural to all virtuous, generous, and instructed 
youth; it is only very exceptional temperaments 
who can maintain it without artificial •support. If 
it is so desirable as to be worth maintaining 
generally, it cannot be maintained better than 
by studying this record of the enthusiasms to 
which Montalembert was faithful through life. It 
would have added to the value of these letters— 
and of his other writings—if he had ever asked 
himself—in a passing fit of scepticism—what he 
meant by liberty. 

Veritas. By Henry Melville. Edited by F. 
Tennyson and A. Tuder. (Hall.) Mr. Melville 
was struck first with the possibility that some¬ 
thing was meant by the figures of the constella¬ 
tions, and that this meaning might be the key to a 
great deal of ancient mythology; then it struck 
him that this meaning was the same as that of 
Masonic symbolism (which, it seems, if it exists, is 
unknown to modern Masons). With this clue he 
plunged into a farrago of coincidences of the kind 
which exist in inexhaustible quantity to delude or 
reward investigators of the school of Bryant or 
Higgins, and came out with a conviction that the 
Laws of the Modes and Persians were astrological 
and the long-lost key to universal knowledge. He 
got the Irish Freemasons to appoint a committee 
to confer with him about his discoveries; but as 
the committee did nothing for a month, he printed 
without waiting for them, having been previously 
informed hemiglit publish anything except Masonic 
obligations. Of course his book is amusing and 
absurd. 

Studies of Man by a Japanese. (Triibner & Co.) 
The “ Japanese,” if he is a Japanese, is much 
more preoccupied with the problems of Europe 
than with those of his own country. He is 
curiously free from most of the biases against 
which Mr. Herbert Spencer warns the student of 
sociology, except, perhaps, the anti-religious bias. 
He thinks that systematic education might do a 
good deal to inspire a precocious admiration for 
thrift and industry, and even instil soundnotions as 
to what ought to be done with the money they earn. 
It does not strike him that average human nature 
would find thrift and industry, even in the service 
of such social instincts as average men possess, 
very dull and tiresome; that the desire for real en¬ 
joyment is, at any rate in youth, one of the 
strongest and most constant elements in human 
nature, and can only be subdued by being ad¬ 
journed ; if this were not so, it might be ns easy 
as he thinks it to inculcate'morality apart from 
religion. 

A Life's Love. By George Barlow. (Chatto & 
Windu's.) Mr. Barlow proposes in one of his 
sonnets to follow his lady like a lapwing ; in 
another he suggests to her that they had better 
both be kestrels and fly up to heaven together; 
and vet the book is not quite ridiculous. There is 
a sort of genuineness in the stir of confused heated 
feeling that sets in mot ion a mob of fancies, some¬ 
times strange and quaint, sometimes pretty if not 
unfamiliar, always musically expressed ; only the 
far-fetched incoherence of the fancies makes one 
feel that the passion is not really very profound, 
thouvli it overmasters the writer's limited power 
I of thought. 


My Kalulu: Prince, King, and Slave. A Story 
of Central Africa. By Henry M. Stanley, Author 
of How I found Livingstone. With Illustrations. 
(Sampson Low, Marston, Low, & Searle, 1873.) 
If any readers of Mr. Stanley’s first book, descrip¬ 
tive of his finding of Livingstone, may have ever 
admitted a thought into their min ds as to the 
proportion of fact and fiction to be found in that 
interesting work, they should at some personal 
sacrifice read My Kaltdu ; they will then be able 
to see what Mr. Stanley’s imagination can really 
do, when given over unreservedly to fiction; and 
by a process of deductive reasoning may be led to 
understand how the glowing imagination which 
has created such unapproachable marvels in the 
latter story, could only have been confined to the 
comparatively sober narrative of the former by the 
stem bonds of a veracity which the author’s con¬ 
science as a historian and traveller alike forbade 
him to exceed. My Kalulu is indeed a wonderful 
book. Much as we may admire the courage which 
published it in the first instance, this feeling al¬ 
most deepens into respect when we read in the 
preface the startling assertion that none of the 
scenes described therein are improbable or im¬ 
possible. It may be so; but if this is the case, 
then the exploits'of the fabled heroes of our youth, 
of Munchausen, the Admirable Crichton, Sinbad 
the Sailor, and the like, must all vanish before the 
prowess of My Kalulu, —even as did the magi¬ 
cians’ rods of old before the all-devouring staff 
of Aaron. Mr. Stanley has spared himself no 
pains in the preparation of this romance. With 
an enthusiasm for his subject somewhat akin 
to that of the amateur actor who, in playing 
Othello, had himself dyed black all over, he has 
apparentlv collected in a heterogeneous mass every 
scrap and tittle of experience or information, or 
native lore, or linguistic smattering that he at¬ 
tained during his late expedition into Africa, and 
has coloured his story with this until he has suc¬ 
ceeded in giving it the outward semblance of 
picturing the land of which it treats. Those who 
had the advantage of listening to Mr. Stanley’s 
oratory while in England will remember the 
peculiar unction with which he used to roll out 
uncouth African names and sounds, signifying 
nothing to the prosaic English ears on which they 
fell, but conveying "a vague sense of unlimited 
intelligence and information on the part of their 
speaker. In the present work his long names and 
barbaric speeches are so numerous that one stumbles 
over them at every page, with an ever-increasing 
sense of weariness, and this is much heightened 
by the characters invariably speakmg to each other 
as “ thou ” and “ thee,” and never conversing with¬ 
out having “ posed ” for the occasion, and enforc¬ 
ing their remarks with any amount of oriental 
metaphor and hyperbole. \Vhat the author's en¬ 
durance can have been ever to have written these 
wonderful conversations we cannot tell; we can only 
imagine it by a painful knowledge of what it has 
cost us to read them. It may be presumed that this 
book was written to utilise as it were the materials 
which remained over after Mr. Stanley s first work 
had been published; and that they were found 
insufficient for the purpose without this fearful 
amount of conversational padding The author 
says that My Kahdu is exclusively addressed to 
boys, as being lighter and fresher than his first 
work, with which we do not agree, and he also re¬ 
marks that they might find worse food. In this 
last sufficiently modest remark we concur, but we 
must warn our readers against accepting all the 
stories as fact; if all Africans were like Kalulu, our 
look-out with the Ashantees would be a bid one 
indeed. With regard, indeed, to his assertion that 
in the work nothing is improbable or impossible, 
we would simply refer our readers to one or two of 
the less startling incidents which are described, 
and ask them how far their experience would sanc¬ 
tion their endorsement. At page 70, a crocodile, 
catching a sleeping man's leg, “ swings the limp warm 
body around as a man would swing a cat bv the 
tail.” This swinging movement, however, proves 
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1ii« vicfim’s salvation, for he has the chance of clutch¬ 
ing a strong young tree, and it becomes a question 
between him and the crocodile of “ pull devil, pull 
baker,” while he gives vent to the full power of 
Ms lungs in cries so alarming and shrill that they 
are “ heard at the camp of the caravans, two miles 
of.” Of course assistance gets up in time; the man 
is saved and the crocodile killed. Again, at page 
221, “ the three boys Kalulu, Selim, and Abdullah 
are attacked in a boat by a hippopotamus; and when 
they see that it must turn over, they rose to their 
feet with their guns in their hands, sprang into the 
water in different directions, and dived to the 
bottom, dragging themselves towards their island 
beneath by clutching the tenacious mud.” 

In the other instance, at page 223, Abdullah is 
taken down to the bottom of the river by a crocodile 
which seizes hold of his leg, and then lies on the top 
of him. Kalulu dives down, gets hold of the croco¬ 
dile's back, and stabs him behind; and then to this 
sub-aqueous trio descend two other friends, who 
pav similar attentions to the crocodile, until the 
whole five come to the surface, all smiling, with 
the exception of the crocodile, who is killed; the 
gallant Abdullah alone being a little the worse. 
After this, heroic speeches from the actors follow 
for three pages. 

We have very cordially appreciated Mr. Stanley’s 
wonderful and undoubted pluck, energy, and deter¬ 
mination, as well as his powers of graphic descrip¬ 
tion as a special correspondent. lie is so successful 
in his own peculiar line, that we think it almost 
a pity he should venture on any other department 
of the literary profession. In Robinson Crusoe and 
Captain Singleton, occurrences are dealt with quite 
as marvellous as any met with in My Kalulu: but 
they are described in such a way as ever to bear 
the’semblance of probability and trutlp and give a 
never-failing impression of reality. No one who 
reads the disjointed incidents which make up the 
story of My Kalulu could ever believe it possible 
or probable that they ever have happened or are 
likely to happen. Editor. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

It is so seldom that the sige of Chelsea utters 
his voice nowadays, that the following words, 
which occur in a letter to .Sir J. Whitworth, 
published in the Times, would he refreshing, were 
they not also only too solemnly and disastrously 
true: “ The look of England is to me at this 
moment abundantly ominous, the question of 
capital and labour growing ever more anarchical, 
insoluble by the notions hitherto applied to it, 
pretty certain to issue in Petroleum one day, un¬ 
less some other gospel than that of the Dismal 
Science come to illuminate it. Two things are 
pretty sure to me. The first is, that capital and 
labour never can or will agree together till they 
both, first of all, decide on doing their work faith¬ 
fully throughout, and like men of conscience and 
honour, whose highest aim is to behave like faith¬ 
ful citizens of this universe, and obey the eternal 
commandment of Almighty God who made them. 
The second thing is, that a sadder object even 
than that of the coal strike, or any conceivable 
strike, is the fact that, loosely speaking, we may 
say all England has decided that the profitablest 
way is to do its work ill, slimlv, swiftly, and 
mendaciously. What a contrast between now 
and, say only, one hundred years ago! At the 
latter date, or still more conspicuously for ages 
before it, all England awoke to its work with an 
invocation to the Eternal Maker to bless them in 
their day's labour, and help them to do it well. 
Now all England, shopkeepers, workmen, all man¬ 
ner of competing labourers, awaken as if it were 
an unspoken but heartfelt prayer to Beelzebub, 
‘ Oh help us, thou great Lord of shoddy, adul¬ 
teration, and malfeasance, to do our work with 
the maximum of slimness, swiftness, profit, and 
mendacity, for the Devil’s sake. Amen.’ ” 

Mb. Julias Shaman has recommended"to the 


Early English Text Society, for printing, a manu¬ 
script collection of King James I.’s unprinted 
and unknown pieces, Additional MS. 24,195 in 
the British Museum. It appears to have become 
the property of the Museum in 1801, at the sale 
of the Tennison MSS., and Mr. Sliarman believes 
it to be in the handwriting of King James, with 
notes and erasures by his son, afterwards King 
Charles I. 

The tenth anniversary of the German Shak- 
spere Society is to be held at Weimar, on Friday, 
the 24th of April. 

As it has been widely stated that Hans Chris¬ 
tian Andersen is suffering from mortal disease, 
and as even in Denmark very conflicting state¬ 
ments with regard to his health have been in 
circulation, we believe it will interest our readers 
to see the following extract from a letter Mr. 
Gosse has just received from the poet himself. 
Herr Andersen says:— 

“ My Muse has now for a long time slumbered. It 
is a wholo year and five months since I was taken ill, 
and I am still suffering; my recovery progresses, but 
very slowly. My liver has beon attacked, I am still 
nsthmatical nnd rheumatic; it is only with great 
fatigue I movo up and down stairs. I miss the enjoy¬ 
ment of visiting my friends, but they are faithful, and 
visit me instead. Notwithstanding all this, my 
physician is confident that the spring will restore me 
to hoalth and strength, and then I shall travel ns 
usual. How I long to visit England again, and see 
my English friends, but thoy tell me that would bo 
too fatiguing, so I must bo content to journey South, 
to the mountains.” 

The Motherwell MS. of Scotch ballads, which 
the poet of that name left behind him, has just 
been copied by Mr. J. M. Gibbs for the Harvard 
College Library, by leave of the owner of the 
MS., Mr. Colquhoun Thomson, and for the use 
of Prof. F. J. Child. But the copy before going 
to the United States is to be re-read with its 
original by Mr. W. A. Dalziel, so as to ensure its 
thorough accuracy. 

Messes. Williams & Noegatb have in the 
press the Correspondence of the Rer. Dr. Chanmng 
and Lucy Aikin. The letters of Miss Aikin were 
printed some years since in her Memoirs, but Dr. 
Channing’s letters are now first published. 

The new Honorary Secretary of the Early 
English Text Society is Mr. Arthur G. Snelgrove 
of the London Hospital. This zealous gentleman 
was already Honorary Secretary of the Chaucer, 
Ballad, and New Shakspere Societies, but on the 
appeal of his friend Mr. Joachim (who retires from 
the Honorary Secretaryship of the Early English 
Text Society"), and at the urgent request of the 
Committee,’Mr. Snelgrove consented to take into 
his hands the business management of the Early 
English Text Societv too. The concentration into 
one" hand of all the "business arrangements of the 
four societies will, it is hoped, increase the 
efficiency of each. Mr. Joachim has rendered the 
Early English Text Society excellent service 
during his two years’ term of office, and improved 
its financial position. 

Professor Mommsen, who is a member of the 
Lower House at Berlin, made an interesting speech 
on the Berlin Royal Library at a recent sitting 
of the Budget Commission. He pointed out that 
the library is totally inadequate to the wants of 
the public, and that it is not only much smaller 
than the principal public libraries abroad, but 
even than that of Munich, which contains nearly 
double the number of volumes, and occupies a 
superficial area seven times as great as the Berlin 
library, besides which its catalogues are accessible 
to readers, while at Berlin this is impracticable. 
In London the sum appropriated for purchases 
is six times as great as at Berlin, although the 
demands on the Berlin library are much more 
considerable than those on the public libraries 
abroad. The library is so much used, especially 
by students, that ’it is very difficult to obtain 


hooks recently published, and the savants of Ber¬ 
lin are compelled to supply their wants from 
private libraries. One book out of six asked 
for is generally missing, and the Professor said 
that he sometimes had to make journeys to other 
towns in order to refer to works which should 
have been at his disposal in the Berlin library. 
This deficiency in the number ofbooks (he added) 
is also an evil from a financial point of view, since 
the value of works often increases after the date 
of their first publication. Since 1852 the Times 
and the Journal des Dibats have been struck off 
the subscription list of the library, hut it will be 
much more difficult, as well as more costly, to get 
complete sets of those papers now than if the 
subscription had been continued. The Minister 
only spends 20,000 thalers (3,000/.) in the pur¬ 
chase of books; he ought to spend at least five 
times as much. Moreover, the building in which 
the library is contained is utterly unsuitable for 
the purpose, and the Professor urged the Commis¬ 
sion to recommend that a new building should he 
erected in the place of the present Berlin Academy. 
To this the Commission agreed, and they also 
passed resolutions for the erection of new build¬ 
ings for the Academy of Art, the Ethnological 
Museum, and various institutions connected with 
the university .—Rail Mall Gazette. 

The EarlofDufferinandClandeboye, Governor- 
General of Canada, has joined the Vice-Presi¬ 
dents of the New Shakspere Society. 

An effort has at last been made at Oxford to 
establish Lectures for Ladies. The Vice-Chancellor 
(Dr. Liddell) has granted the use of rooms in the 
Clarendon Buildings, and Mr. Johnson, of All 
Souls’ College, began this week a Course of Lec¬ 
tures on English History, which was attended by 
about seventy ladies, belonging to the town, the 
University, and the neighbourhood of Oxford. A 
petition is also in course of circulation to ask the 
University to allow ladies to he examined at all 
the University examinations for which they may 
wish to offer themselves as candidates. 

The “Imperial Public Library of St. Peters¬ 
burg” has recently published a special catalogue of 
its section of Russica, namely of books written in 
foreign languages about Russia. The idea of 
forming such a section occurred to Baron (now 
Count) Modest Korff, when he was appointed 
Director of the Library in 1849, and he watched 
over its development with a care and perseverance 
which were ultimately rewarded hv deserved success. 
The catalogue now issued gives tho titles of all the 
books contained in the section at the end of 1809, 
and it forms an invaluable guide to students who are 
desirous of gaining information about Russia, hut 
are unable to avail themselves of what the Russians 
have written about their country in their own 
language. All books which treat of Russia, what¬ 
ever their point of view may be, are included 
among the Russica, but the present catalogue does 
not embrace those printed in Greek, Oriental, or 
Cyrillic characters, nor does it at present include 
Lett, Lithuanian, Finnish, or Esthonian hooks, to 
which a separate appendix will be devoted. All 
translations of Russian books are classed among 
the Russica,md also all dramas, poems, or romances 
dealing with Russian history or scenes of Russian 
life. The entire number of the hooks and pam¬ 
phlets catalogued is 28,191. The titles are arranged 
in alphabetical order, according to the names of 
authors—anonvmous hooks being entered under 
the first word (other than an adjective) in tho 
title. At the end of the alphabetical catalogue 
comes a classified index Occupying 58 three- 
columned pages. The whole work has been 
admirably compiled, and reflects the greatest credit 
on the learned Institution which issues it. It is 
exactly wh it a catalogue should be which is in¬ 
tended for use and not for mere show. It is meant 
to serve a certain purpose, and that purpose it will 
serve right well. Some day perhaps our own 
country may he able to boast of a similar work. 
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A itlBrRTNT in the fifteenth line from the end 
of Mr. Kebbel’s article on the Life of Perceval, in 
our last number, makes him say that Mr. Perceval 
showed “ himself capable of refusing emoluments 
which worthier men than himself would have 
seized without compunction.” This implies an 
attack upon Mr. Perceval’s character ; and though 
the tendencv of the whole article would show 
that none such was intended, it is only proper to 
sav that Mr. Kebbel wrote icealthier instead of 
the word in italics. 

We note from the last issued catalogue of 
Record Publications that there is in preparation a 
calendar of the Home Office Papers of the reign 
of George 111. As these papers have not hitherto 
been allowed to be open to public inspection, 
some considerable additions to our knowledge of 
domestic allairs during that eventful reign may 
be anticipated. We believe that the late Mr. 
Winterbotham, Under-Secretary of State for Home 
Affairs, took an especial interest in this work, and 
it was mainly owing to his influence that some of 
the documents in his department (now transferred 
to the Record Office) are about to be made more 
available for historical purposes. Two volumes 
are already announced as in the press, one con¬ 
taining abstracts of papers dating from the com¬ 
mencement of the reign in 1700; the other begins 
with the papers relating to the present century. 
The editing of these volumes has been entrusted 
to Mr. Joseph Redington and Mr. J. R. Atkins, 
of the Public Record Office. 

The publication of the^sixth volume of the 
Calendar of Carew Papers marks the conclusion 
of a work which has contributed perhaps more 
than any other towards the elucidation of English 
relations with Ireland during the sixteenth and the 
early part of the seventeenth centuries. Moreover, 
it tends to show that our Government has not been 
unmindful of the claims of Ireland to have the 
materials for its history made public. These 
manuscripts are preserved in the library of Lambeth 
Palace, and all historical students owe a debt of 
gratitude to the Archbishop of Canterbury for the 
facilities he has afforded to Mr. Brewer and Mr. 
Bullen during the progress of their Calendar. 
The collection of the papers was owing to the care 
and diligence of Sir George Carew, Master of the 
Ordnance in Ireland in the reign of Elizabeth, and 
afterwards created Earl of Totness. To this work 
he devoted the closing years of an active and 
laborious life, bringing together all manner of 
documents connected with the history of Ireland 
and his own services in that country. Carew died 
at his house in the Savoy, in March ](>2!», and 
was buried at Stratford-upon-Avon. His “ letters, 
muniments, and other materials belonging to 
Ireland,” were bequeathed to Sir Thomas Stafford, 
of whom little is known beyond a suspicion that 
he was the natural son of Sir George, that he 
served under him in Ireland, and that he lies in the 
same grave with him at Stratford. Thirty-nine 
volumes of the collection found their wav, by 
what means is not very clear, into the Lambeth 
library; four others are in the Bodleian. Mr. 
Brewer's original report upon them has been 
amply verified in the issue; he stated that, from 
a close examination of the contents, he was in¬ 
clined to think that the attention bestowed upon 
them by the Government would be amply repaid. 
The documents in it emanate from the highest 
authorities, and consist, in many instances, of nar¬ 
ratives of the proceedings of the Irish Deputies, 
which were intended for no eyes but their own or- 
those of the Home Government; and, it might 
be added, such materials for the historv of Ireland 
are not only unique in themselves, but bear on 
the face of them marks of their high value and 
importance. 

TnifRev. Canon .Tael sen, of Leigh I’elamere, 
near Chipponlu m, for many years seen taty of the 
Arclmeoh gleal Society, has‘long been collecting 
the modem and o’d l antes of Melds ar.d places in 
"Wiltshire. He believes that he h; s l ow got 


nearly every name whioh has anything distinctive 
in it, aa he has ransacked every Wilts map, old 
and new, and all the indexes in the Public Record 
books, &c. As one instance of the changes that 
names undergo, he finds that a part of Chippen¬ 
ham Forest, now called “ Hobbes’s Heath,” is 
in old documents “ Horselapereth.” Some years 
ago, by help of his old maps and field names, 
Canon Jackson found the very plain of Ethandun, 
where Alfred fought his decisive battle. It was 
not at Ellington, but near Frorne, and there was 
a large unhewn stone there. 

It is expected that the first volumes of Messrs. 
Longmans’ Epochs of History will he Mr. Cox’s 
on the Crusades, Mr. Seebohm’s on the Early 
Tudor Reigns, and Mr. Gardiner’s on the Thirty 
Tears' War. They will probably oe issued about 
the end of March. 

We understand that in consequence of Pro¬ 
fessor Gindelv's appointment as instructor of the 
Crown Prince of Austria, there will be some 
delay in the appearance of the second volume of 
bis History of the. Thirty Years' War, whieh is 
already in an advanced state of preparation. 

Kart. Sieowart’s Essay on the Antiquity of 
Mankind ( Uebcrdas Alter dcs Mcnschengesehlechts) 
has just been published in a third edition. It is 
dedicated to Sir Charles Lyell, Max Muller, 
Darwin, and Malthus. 

Messrs. At.len and Co., of 13 Waterloo Place, 
have in the press a third edition of Sir John Kaye's 
History of the War in Afghanistan, which will 
be issued during February! in 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

In the Yorkshire Archaeological and Topogra¬ 
phical Journal, parts ix. and x., is an important 
paper, by the Rev. J. T. Fowler, upon Hebrew 
starrs in illustration of certain documents of this 
kind relating to Northallerton. The word stair 
(Latin starrum, French estar ) is a mediaeval 
Hebrew term, and signifies a contract or obliga¬ 
tion. Starrs were written according to circum¬ 
stances in Hebrew, French, or Latin, but in 
whatever tongue the body of the document was 
composed it was customary for the attestation to 
he m Hebrew. The paper is accompanied by 
clearly-executed facsimiles. 

Robert Skaife, Esq., contributes a memoir of 
Francis Drake, of York, the author of Eboracum, 
which contains some hitherto unpublished facts 
concerning that industrious compiler and worthy 
citizen, 

W rraijf a few days of Dr. Ruland, whose death 
is elsewhere noticed, died I)r. E. G. Gersdurf, for 
many years Director of the University Library at 
Leipzig, and well known to scholars as the com¬ 
piler of the Code.v Hiplomaticus Saxoniae Regiae. 
It was to complete this work that Dr. Gersdorf 
retired from the chief directorship of the library 
in i860, and from that time till his death he 
devoted the whole of his still unimpaired facul¬ 
ties to the completion of this labour, and to the 
compilation of a systematic catalogue of the 
I atm and Greek MSS. in the Leipzig collection. 

The Athenaeum also states that the first 
volume of a complete corpus of Irish inscribed 
monuments of a Christian character, extending in 
date from the earliest known to the end of the 
twelfth century, has been issued to members of 
the Royal Historical and Archaeological Associa¬ 
tion of Ireland. It is illustrated by the plates, 
comprising 175 examples in fac-simile. The work 
is in quarto, on toiled paper, and is edited for the 
Association by Miss Stokes, chiefly from the col¬ 
lections of the late Dr. Petrie. The inscriptions 
here given afford the most ancient Dish texts 
extant. 

In reply to Mr. Jervises statements relating to 
Dr. Rogers’s work on Scottish Monuments, Dr. 
Rogers has written to the Scotsman, stating that 
he has been engaged since 1861 in collecting in¬ 
scriptions, and that though he was able to obtain 
a large amount of information from other parts of 


Scotland, he could get very little from the Brechin 
district, where Mr. Jervise had influence, as In¬ 
spector of Registers, over the schoolmasters who 
had been chiefly applied to for information. Dr. 
Rogers thereupon personally visited part of the 
district, and acquired information in other ways. 
When, however, Mr. Jervise printed his “ Church¬ 
yard Gleanings ” in a Montrose newspaper. 
Dr. Rogers made extracts from them, acknow¬ 
ledging the source from which they came. If 
there were errors in them proceeding from Mr. 
Jervise himself, it is to be hoped that lie will 
correct them in his forthcoming volume. Dr. 
Rogers adds that he does not “ recognise the right 
of any man to use his official position so as to keep 
literary information from another, and then, when 
he has collected it himself) to prevent that other 
from quoting it” 

AsrBSRCimoN is being raised among theEnglisli 
Germans to provide a pension upon which Arnold 
Ruge may retire from the laborious profession of 
teaching by which he has hitherto maintained him¬ 
self since his residence in Brighton. All Ger¬ 
mans, Bismarck not excepted, now recognise the 
services which Ruge has rendered to the regenera¬ 
tion of the German nation; although at the time 
thov cost him his fortune, and hie professorship 
at llalle, and he had to part with his printing 
press at which he printed the celebrated Halle 
Year-books, and his mines—on the shortest notice, 
and therefore on ruinous terms. Ruge is a de¬ 
voted Hegelian “ of the left; ” and the key to 
his whole life is the belief that the last word has 
been said in philosophy, the only possible step 
onwards being into the field of social send political 
action. Hier hbrt. die Theorie auf und begir.nt die 
That: the “theory” is the Hegelian philosophy 
as purified by the Halle critics, the “ act ” is the 
regeneration of Germany. Ruge has written an 
interesting account of his revolutionary operations 
and imprisonments, in four volumes, the last con¬ 
taining a succinct analysis of Hegel's seventeen 
volumes. Subscribers to the pension are referred 
to Mr. F. W. Heilgers, 22 Great St. Helens, Lon¬ 
don, E.C. 

' Races of Mankind. By Robert Brown, M.A., 
F.L.S., I.R.G.S. Vol. I., with upwards of 100 
Illustrations. (London, Paris, and New Y'ork: 
Cassell, Petter & Galpin.) The first volume of 
the Races of Mankind is devoted to the tribes in¬ 
habiting the American continent. Commencing 
with the Eskimo, Mr. Brow'n describee in succes¬ 
sion the Indians of North-Western America, 
California, and the Central Plains of North Ame¬ 
rica, the “ Pueblo ” races of Mexico, the tribes of 
the North-Eastern States and of Canada, and the 
Indians of Central and South America, conclu¬ 
ding with a very brief account of the Incas of 
Peru. As might be anticipated, the tribes of 
North America are described at far greater 
length than those of the southern portion of the 
continent; but the reason why no less than one- 
third of the whole volume is devoted to an ela¬ 
borate account of the people inhabiting the north¬ 
western regions, and why ninety-five pages are 
occupied with the manners and customs of these 
tribes, whilst all the far more widely-known 
Indians of the North-Western States and Canada, 
the Delawares, Mohicans, Objibways, &c. are dis¬ 
missed in twenty-five pages, is doubtless due to 
the greater personal acquaintance of the author 
with the former. 

We can confidently recommend the book as a 
well-written and interesting account of the Ame¬ 
rican Indians. It is not an exhaustive treatise, 
though indeed, even in a popular work, we cannot 
hut think that more space might with advantage 
have been devoted to such remarkable races as the 
Aztecs and the Incas. Amongst the excellent 
woodcuts which are scattered in profusion through¬ 
out the book, we often recognise old acquaintances, 
but they are well-selected and always admirably 
executed. 
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NOTES 0* TBAVHL. 

The news of Livingstone’s death has put an 
end to the primary object of Lieut. Cameron’s 
expedition. And much as we would wish to hope 
even against hope, we fear that we must no longer 
refuse to believe that the great traveller has at 
last fallen a victim to his unyielding energy. The 
circumstantial accounts that have been published 
in all the papem bear the impress of trutn; for no 
living untrained Africans would have thought of 
taking the wise means for preserving his body which 
it is reported have been put in force by the "Nassick 
Bovs. We trust, however, that this sad news 
will not have the effect of causing Lieut. Cameron's 
expedition to retrace their footsteps. Cameron's 
first duty will be to secure the papers and effects 
of Dr. Livingstone. He may find notes which 
should give him some due as to how best to work 
out any unsolved problems the Doctor might have 
wished to clear up; but if he finds nothing to 
serve him as a guide, we can imagine no better 
subject for his researches than the question of the 
con tinuity of Lakes Tanganyika and Albert Nyanza. 
This is one of the most important questions that can 
now engage the attention of Central African geo¬ 
graphers. 

Ix may he feared that the present political 
situation is fatal to all thoughts of an Arctic Ex¬ 
pedition this year. This should not, however, 
discourage those who have worked so hard to 
ensure its despatch. The question is one which can¬ 
not be shelved by any Government. So many 
interests are involved in it, that if Government 
persist in their refusal of aid, as we said before, 
private enterprise will step in, and Government 
will have to follow, as sure as night follows day. 
Disappointing as lias been the result of the appli¬ 
cation to Government up to the present time, the 
friends of Arctic exploration may derive some 
consolation from the fact that they have now ample 
time before them for preparing for an expedition 
next year ; and this time will enable them to send 
out their ships much more fully and completely 
equipped than would have been possible even had 
Government given a tardy sanction to their pro¬ 
posal last month. 

Tub United States’Government are unable from 
the ever-increasing nature of their requirements to 
plan one uniform and systematic survey for the 
whole .Republic. All that can be done is to take 
up local surveys for a projected railway route, for 
a district where it is proposed to work mines, or 
for a growing town, just as fast as such emergencies 
arise. If the Government were to delay in such 
matters, emigration would undoubtedly be checked. 
Preceded by energetic bands of naturalists and 
topographers, a new population spreads with asto¬ 
nishing rapidity over alarge extent of country. Of 
this population the chief component parts are 
Irish, Germans, and Scandinavians. But scientific 
survey is by no means neglected in the United 
States, as the excellent work of the Coast Survey 
will bear witness. 

Thu naval observatory of Washington has just 
determined the exact longitude of St. Louis with 
reference to the meridian of Washington. St. 
Louis is thus 13° 9' 13" west of Washington, and 
2W 46-50" of Paris. 

Congress has decided that geological and topo¬ 
graphical surveys shall henceforward proceed 
simultaneously. Each exploring party is accord¬ 
ingly supplied with geologists working under the 
chief director, Professor Ilayden. A survey will 
be commenced in May next of Colorado, and that 
part of Utah east of the Green River, under the 
direction of this officer. The triangulation then 
executed will serve also for filling in the topo¬ 
graphical details. 

Tim United States’ Engineer Department are 
conducting a systematic “ exploration west of the 
lOOth meridian,” as it is termed. The results will 
he published in a map of eighty-five sheets, on a 
scale of eight miles to an inch. 


Lists of elevations west of tho Mississippi are 
published annually among the publications of 
the United States’ Geological Surveys of terri¬ 
tories. 

Thb idea of constructing a canal between the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans induced the Ame¬ 
ricans to start an exploring party, under the orders 
of Captain Sehiepeldt, to traverse the isthmus of 
Nicaragua and report upon its practicability. The 
survey was begun in November 1871, in the pre¬ 
sence of a committee of Mexican engineers, and 
finished in May 1872, and proved most promising. 
Neither tunnels nor deep cuttings will have to be 
made, while good harbours exist on both sides— 
viz., Coatzacoal^os, on the Atlantic, and Ventosa 
and Santa Cruz on the Pacific. 

It is quite refreshing to catch the Saturday 
Review tripping, and tripping rather badly too. 
In a notice of The Land of the White Elephant 
bv Frank Vincent, contained in its issue of January 
24th, the Saturday Review incidentally informs us 
that the writer visited “ the cities of Pekin, 
Tientsin, and Hankow on the great Yang-tse- 
kiang river.” The Saturday Review has evidently 
got very much out of its depth, for it could not 
well have contrived to make more mistakes in a 
single line. We are prepared to overlook the 
absurdity of calling the capital of China Pekin — 
the more modern spelling Peking is nearer the 
mark, though only a shade better—but the rest of 
the sentence exhibits ignorance which cannot be 
passed over. It will apparently be news to our 
contemporary that Hankow is not a city, but 
although a very important commercial emporium, 
—in fact, the most important of the five chen of 
China—it is simply a suburb of the city of Han 
Yang. Again, we thought that every educated 
Englishman nowadays was aware that hinny was 
the Chinese term for a “great river.” Verhum 
sap. What the Saturday Review means by tse, we 
cannot be expected to understand; it certainly 
does not form part of the river’s name. To avoid 
the use of diacritical marks, the sound of the 
second Chinese character is generally written tsze. 
We have a great affection for tho grand old stream, 
and we never dreamed that we should live to see 
it described—and by the Saturday Review too— 
as “ the great Yang-tse-kiang river ”!!! We can 
imagine the twang with which the reviewer would 
pronounce his mongrel phrase ; but we will hope, 
that in future, if he must allude to the river, he 
will speak of it as “ the river Yatig-tsze,” or, if 
he prefers it, as “ the Yang-tsze kiang.” 

Mr. Hart, the Inspector-General of Chinese 
Customs, is engaged in the production of an im¬ 
portant work, entitled The History and Geography 
of the Trea'y Port Provinces of China. It will 
be accompanied by a map, compiled by Dr. Hirth. 
The work will embrace a mass of information on 
the commerce, the geography, products, and means 
of communication of the different provinces, and 
will prove of great commercial and scientific in¬ 
terest. 

Captain- Sexez, of the steam-ship Bourayne, 
was commissioned in the early part of 1872, by 
the Governor-General of Saigon, to explore the 
Delta of the Songka, and to reconnoitre the coast 
of Cochin China. lie examined thirty-eight 
harbours and anchorages along the coast, and 
visited several places where no European, save a 
solitary missionary here and there, had ever been. 
A sharp encounter with seven pirate vessels re¬ 
sulted in their being all burnt, in the capture of 
100 muskets, and the death of about 500 of the 
pirate crew. Captain Senez returned to Saigon in 
the latter part of November. 

News has been received by the Messrs. Peter- 
mann of the German traveller Rohlfs, who is re- 

S orted to have been at Tarafreh, in the Libyan 
esert, on January!, having with him ninety men 
and a hundred camels. 

It is proposed to erect in Germany a Central 
Institution for the record and signalling of storms, 
for the benefit of the maritime ports, and, as it is 


suggested in the scheme laid before the Imperial 
Council of State at Berlin, to afford all persons 
engaged in agricultural and other pureuits depend¬ 
ing upon atmospheric conditions, such indications 
of the approach of storms as may he of-use to them. 


MR. HAEEs’s SECOND LECTURE ON SHAKSPERE. 

I propose to-night (Saturday, Jan. 17)* to run 
quickly through the plays of each of Shakspere’s 
three decades, 1585-95, 1595-1605, 1005-1615, 
but dwell for a time on one play about the centre 
of each decade: the Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
about 1590, of Shakspere’s apprenticeship-time ; 
Hamlet, about 1003, of his manhood; the Tempest, 
about 1612, of his quiet time, after his struggle 
with manhood’s doubts. Of the first decade the 
plays are, the Comedy of Eirors, before 1593— 
as we know from its allusions; a juvenile work, 
full of sportiveness;— Love's Labours Lost —which 
has less dramatic unity than the Errors, little 
characterisation, and hardly any action—is no 
drama (which means “ that which is done ”) ;— 
Midsummer Eight’s Dream— a play dear to 
Shakspere’s readers, not for its dramatic power or 
characterisation, but for its brilliant imagination, 
a very poet's dream. You can hardly distinguish 
between Demetrius and Lysander, or Helena 
and Hermia; yet these two types of gay and 
gentle ladies Shakspere liked to contrast; see 
Rosalind and Celia in As You Like it, Beatrice 
and Hero in Much Ado, He. (So did Scott, in 
Iranhoe and Guy Mannering.) The best drama¬ 
tic bits in Midsummer Eight's Dream are those 
that contain Bottom, and these may have been 
added later; they cannot well be early; and we 
know that many plays, like the Merchant of 
Venice, were retouched. The Taming of the Shrew 
is early, because it is one-sided, belongs to the 
bad school that insists on one moral, one side of 
life, not all the sides, or complete life. All's Well 
is specially noticeable for its sketch of old age. 
Parolles must be a character drawn in early days. 
Of the Histories, King John, Henri/ VI.,Richard IT. 
and Richard III. are all early. You cannot judge the 
date ofaplavbysimrlebrilliantpassages. “Beauties 
of Shakspere,” as books of extracts are called, ruin 
the true view of Shakspere; specially when the 
passages are tom from their context. Take the 
famous “ All tho world’s a stage,” &c.-, it is a cynic’s 
view of life; not Shakspere’s, but Jaques's. In 
King John we notice a want of consistency and 
power in the King himself. Though Shakspere 
was merciful to kiugs, as his age believed in them, 
yet here he is not certain what he means John to 
be; his touch is unsteady in bis picture. Tho 
best character is Eauconbridge, but it is only in 
germ. In Richard II. are passages of splendid 
eloquence, but there is a want of characterisation 
in the play; it is a play of passion, like other 
early ones—like Rom i o and Juliet, a play of 
abandonment to passion—not of self-control; it 
reminds us also of Constance in King Jo'm: those 
three plays are thus linked together. Richard II. 
is a kind of hysterical king—a wild, spoilt son. 
Of Henry VI., Part 1, Shakspere perhaps wrote 
the Temple Garden scene (as Mr. Fleay says) ; of 
Parts 2 and 3 he wrote more, though Greene said 
of them (probably) that Shakspere was beautified 
with his and others’ feathers. Richard III. is 
marked by power rather than discrimination, 
strength rather than delicacy ; there is no light 
and shade; the characterisation of all but the 
principal figure is weak. Richardson well said 
that you know more of the characters of Bucking¬ 
ham, He., from the way Richard treats them than 
from Shakspere's own sketch of them. If Shak¬ 
spere wrote Titus Andronicus, it was his earliest 
play; it is full of frightful bloodshed and horrors, 
a great contrast even to Richard III. The only 
tragedy of this period is Romeo and Juliet; it is 
the tragedy of passion, as Hamlet is the tragedy 
of thought. It was altered in later years. Let us 

* We have been cjmp.-llo 1 by .vitlit of space to 
print this a week late. 
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examine the Two Gentlemen of Verona in more 
detail. 

The tests of metre and language show us that 
the metre is fairly regular, 10 syllable. Try the 
lines “ Cease to persuade, my loving Proteus,” &c.; 
the sense is enclosed in each line; there's a ryming 
tag at the end; a certain want of freedom and 
mastery ; it’s the walk of a metrical infant when 
compared with the Tempest, i. 2, Miranda's “ If 
by your art;” the two passages represent the 
metrical extremes of Shakspere’s life; the run 
of the latter lines is very niucli freer than that of 
the former; the sense runs on too, the metre is 
easier, nearer talk; lines end with and and such 
words; the whole is one long line, 
plays some have every line bound to 
its foregoer.) Also in half the lines there is 
an unaccented syllable at the end—an eleventh 
syllable. A like change takes place in Milton. 
In Paradise Lost are few lines of eleven syllables; 
but in Paradise Regained and Samson Agonistes 
are many. The language of the Two Gentle¬ 
men is very plain; you find no puzzles. Try 
an early and a late play—say the Two Gen¬ 
tlemen and the Tempest; mark with a pencil all 
the difficulties you find in each; then count up 
your marks, and you will find how many more 
there are in the late Tempest. Again, test the two 
plays by their vocabulary, and you will see how 
much more copious that of the Tempest is. By the 
dramatic tests of Action and Characterisation, the 
Two Gentlemen is not placed high. It is the work 
of a man with a growing sense of character, but 
not adequate power of expressing it. The play 
contains, too, the germs of several things which 
Shakspere developed in his later plays: compare 
act i. sc. 2, Julia (and Lucetta) going through the 
list of lovers, with Portia’s doing the same in the 
Merchant of Venice, act i. sc. 2, in which Shak¬ 
spere characterises the different nations of Europe. 
(Her handsome young English suitor, Fauconbridge, 
is capitally hit oil': “lie hath neither 1 .at ine, French, 
nor Italian . . . bee is a proper mans picture, 
but, alas, who can conuerse with a dumbe show P 
How odly he is suited. I thiuke he bought his 
doublet in Italie, his round hose in France, his 
bonnet in Germanie, and his behauiour euery 
where.”) Also, as in the Two Gentlemen, Valentine 
is about to celebrate his marriage with Sylvia 
before his troubles; so is Romeo with Juliet. The 
greenwood picture of the Two Gentlemen is also 
developed in As Yon Like it. Valentine is like the 
Duke in the forest of Arden. Take another sign of 
early work in the Two Gentlemen, the abruptness 
of the changes in the characters, because Shak¬ 
spere was not then a complete master of por¬ 
traiture. Sylvia is wooed by her lover’s false 
friend Proteus ( = the Arcite of Chaucer’s Knight's 
Tale). She rejects him with scorn; but when 
Proteus asks for her picture, she sends it him. 
Later in life, Shakspere would not have let her 
do that. Again, in the last scene, of Proteus’s 
conversion to honour and his own love Julia; 
Bee Proteus's sudden remorse, Valentine's as sud¬ 
den offer of Sylvia to him: we can't get recon¬ 
ciled to these things, but rend them with a smile 
of derision. Later, Shakspere doesn't believe in 
these sudden metamorphoses of character. Even 
Proteus's name is a sign of early work. The 
riper Shakspere doesn't like significant names; he 
knows you can't sum a man up in a name, ns 
Spenser or Bunyan does; he'll have no “ connot¬ 
ing ” names. Lastly, regarded as the work of a 
thinker, a man with knowledge of life, the Two 
Gentlemen is the work of one at the threshold of 
life; it abounds with questions of earlv years, 
not later ones, like Hamlet. Note here one 
thing: as Shakspere celebrates the inconstancy of 
man. not woman, in so many of his plays, so in 
the Twt Gentlemen he makes Proteus say, act iv. 
scene 5, “Oh Heaven, if were man but constant, 
he were perfect.” This trait comes, no doubt, 
from the poet's own experience. In early life he 
may have broken loose from bonds which in later 
life he held sacred. 
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In Shakspere’s second decade comes the Merry 
Wives of Windsor, a play re-wrought and expanded 
—without toil is no thing of beauty that is to be 
a joy for ever, bom,— Much Ado (written with 
complete power of characterisation, containing the 
wit characters that Shakspere in his middle—not 
his latest—time delighted to introduce—Mercutio, 
Falstaff, Benedict, Beatrice, Jaques—in these you 
have the very flower of the poet’s wit); Merchant 
of Venice (his most successful comedy, of wonder- 
mi vivacity, and fulness of character and life. Yet 
here, as in other plays of its date, Shakspere 
represents a man worn down by despondency, 
Antonio, “ II Penseroso, ” “ I am so sad ”—one of 
Shakspere’s tenderest characters—andcontrast3him 
with “ L’Allegro,” the merry man Graziano. Some 
of the sad men have a touch of satire, like Jaques, 
who is cynical, while Timon is a declared misan¬ 
thrope) ; As You Like it; Twelfth Night (one of 
the most perfect comedies) ; Henry IV., Henry 
V., Henry VIII.; perhaps Timon; possibly Julius 
Ceesar: Hamlet, and Othello; the best Histories, 
the best Comedies, and some of the best Tragedies. 
Shakspere’s genius was at its zenith about the 
year 1600. In Hamlet his mind is strained to the 
utmost in his wrestle with the problems of life. 
The hero has all the depression and sadness of 
Antonio, with a tendency to satire and sarcasm. 
This is an interesting “ phase ” (and that only) in 
Shakspere’s character, ana was produced, not by 
his own excesses, but by the general state of things 
at the time. The metrical tests show this play to 
be of the middle period; the language is at its 
best, the imagination at its quickest; the charac¬ 
terisation is perfect, never excelled; there is no 
lay form in the drama. With the unity of action 
Johnson finds great fault; says the play wants 
action. So it does, because the secret of Hamlet's 
character is that he cannot act. Action, without 
thinking, you have in Laertes, who comes to base¬ 
ness. . Thinking, without action, in Ilamlet, who 
only fulfils by accident the duty that his father's 
ghost lays on him. Shakspere wants you to admire 
neither character. The play is a sad comment on 
man’s (Hamlet’s) quick resolve to do right,—he’ll 
“ sweep to his revenge,”—and then delays, delays. 
Man in all the splendour, yet in all the fertility of 
his intellect, is represented here; the “ quintes¬ 
sence of dust.” This play can only have sprung 
from a mind at its best, greatest, noblest. 

Of the third decade there is but time to name 
the plays : Measurefor Measure, the Tempest, and 
Winter's Tale are the Comedies; while the Tra¬ 
gedies (for of Histories there are none) are Troilus 
and Cressida (part probably by some one else), 
Coriolanus, (perhaps) Timon, Macbeth (a most 
powerful, most graphic picture of a great moral 
catastrophe), Lear in 1007, Antony and Cleopatra, 
and Cymbeline. In the Tempest, Shakspere's crea¬ 
tive power is in its extremest comprehension. 
Caliban and Ariel are beings on the confines of 
this world. 


THE ELECTIONS AT THE FRENCH ACADEMY. 
There is nothing living and moving, in a literary 
sense, save the Academy and things academical. 
Bills pass, committees divide, the Bonapartist 
party splits, M. de Broglie’s breast becomes a 
firmament of foreign stars—three-score events of 
equal importance may make the current week 
worth ten lines of history—but the Forty pursue 
the way they laid down for themselves six months 
ago : meet, adjudge prizes, bandy the chaste and 
elegant epigrams of “ teacup times, and when the 
patch was worn,” and are about as relevant to the 
actual world around them as Rip Van Winkle 
after his century-slumber. At the appointed date 
they received M. de Saint-RemS Tailiandier—-a 
born Academician—respectable, of good family, 
contributor to the severest serials, and guiltless of 
duels, debts, or romantique verses. The promise 
of his character and reputation was amply fulfilled. 
II is reception was a fete for the Forty—a merry¬ 
making after their own heart; that is to say, one 


in which the ordinary spectator is prone to en¬ 
quire, “ Where is the hearse ? ” The immortals.’ 
task is not in accordance with that of the Parisians 
generally'. The Palais Mazarin was deserted: not 
a juvenile bonnet in the galleries; nothing below 
save one vast ocean of baldness—formed by 
scholarly relics of 1825, and the most staid of the 
Academicians. Such an audience must have been 
a bitter disappointment to the rtcipiendaire. He 
had purposed being popular. He had furbished 
up his feeble, flaccid, long-winded, and circumlo¬ 
cutory rhetoric of the lievue des Deux Monties, 
to catch the infantine eye of the populace. He 
had relieved the dun brown surtout of the College 
de France with the rosettes 'and tunic of a mere¬ 
tricious eloquence hitherto abandoned to the 
godless category that begins with About and 
ends with Aurdlien Scholl. And the lovers of 
rosettes and tunics failed him. He was com¬ 
pelled to deliver his harmless thrusts at Germany 
before an audience that considers all such thrusts 
as just a shade less childish than battledore-and- 
shuttlecock. He was forced to address his little 
compliments to the “ intelligent multitude ” before 
an assembly that saw in the multitude but a col¬ 
lection of blouses normally redolent of garlic. 
The ordeal was neither easy nor pleasurable. M. 
Saint-Renfi Tailiandier has rendered some service 
to French literature—were it only by infusing into 
it a little of the literature of other countries; but 
his style is heavy and monotonous, and his subject 
—Pere Gratry— did not inspire him. As usual, 
the answer was better than the Discours de 
Reception. But the passages in M. Nisard's 
speech which advocate a species of literary ex¬ 
clusiveness and protectionism, have been very 
rightly reproved, and, despite the real talent and 
undoubted authority of their author, ridiculed. 
M. Nisard says: “Two civilised people can ex¬ 
change with reciprocal profit merchandise, indus¬ 
tries, the discoveries of science and erudition; but 
the things of the mind cannot be exchanged without 
loss to both peoples. I know of no literary im¬ 
portation that has added to the creative faculty of 
a country. At the time when the imitation of 
Italian and Spanish poets was the rule in France, 
I see the result of the fashion merely in the 
faults of our poets; their qualities are their own 
and those of France. The greatest epoch of 
French literature was when France imitated 
nobody.” 

The result of the elections to the Academy will 
be known at the end of the week. There is of 
course a talk of retiring candidates—claimants 
belonging to that vast category which “ fears its fate 
too much or owns its deserts small,” and wisely 
draws back at the last moment when it has 
enjoyed all the notoriety of a doubtful candidate, 
without the humiliation of a beaten one. M. Paul 
Feval is probably among this number. M. Taine 
persists, and smoothes his way across the Pont 
des Arts with a deft and prudent hand. He 
knows what influences are acting against him, 
and seizes the opportunity of counteracting them 
afforded by the publication of a few lines in the 
Franqais, which describe him as a materialist and 
atheist. His chief endeavour is to explain the 
sens intime of his famous phrase: “ Le vin et la 
vertu sont des produits comme le vitriol et le 
sucre; ” and this is the ingenious twist by which 
the candidate escapes: “To say that vice and 
virtue are products like vitriol and sugar does not 
imply that they are chemical products, like vitriol 
and sugar; they are moral products created by 
the concourse of moral elements; and, as it is 
necessary in order to decompose or compose vitriol 
to know the chemical parts of vitriol, so, to create 
in man the detestation of falsehood, it is expedient 
to seek the psychological elements which by their 
union produce veracity.” This explanation con¬ 
tinues through several paragraphs, but itis doubttu 
whether the clerical part of the Academy will con¬ 
sider it perfectly' conclusive. 

M. Taine has need of all that, can be said or 
done on his side—and one of his warmest cl iani 
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S ions is lying at this moment, it is said, between 
fe and death. Jules Janin has been ill for many 
months past—sick with a “ feuilleton rental,” an 
amiable colleague has averred. The famous critic 
was formally declared to have retired from the 
Debats because of his declining health, but it is gene¬ 
rally believed that he fell between the two antago¬ 
nistic parties that own the first literary organ of 
France; and that he is not incapacitated from 
arduous and excellent work, is demonstrated 
by the two or three graceful and scholarly criti¬ 
cisms that he has recently given to the Liberti. 
Janin suffers doubly, I am told: he is wounded in 
all the ties of affection and association that con¬ 
nected him with the Debate, and in his pride as 
the first living critic of France, by the fact that 
he is replaced by an obscure contributor to the 
Charivari. And then he says, “ J’ai parks de tout 
le monde, et tous m’oublient.” He avers that his 
one remaining desire is to assist at the reception 
of Dumas Jits, his dearest friend and devoted 
admirer. Evelyn Jerkold. 

P.S. Friday. —The elections took place yester¬ 
day. For the chair of M. Saint Marc Girardin, 
at 1st poll: Weiss 9, Mezieres 8, Boissier 7, 
Taine 5, Caro 2, Mary-Lafon 1, Blanc 1; at 2nd 
poll: Mezieres 11, Weiss 9, Boissier 6, Taine 4, 
Caro 1, Blanc 1; at 3rd poll: Meziftres 18, 
Boissier 6, Weiss 6, Blanc 2, Taine 2 .—For the 
chair of M. Lebrun, at 1st and only poll: Alex¬ 
andre Dumas fils 22, Sdgur 8, Caro 1, Mary 
Lafon 1, de Latour 1.— For the chair of M. Vitet, 
at 1st poll: Blanc 10, Caro 9, Taine 9, Boissier 1, 
Froissac 1, J. J. Weiss 1, Sdgur 1, and Mary Lafon 
1; at 2nd poll: Blanc 12, Caro 12, Taine 9’; at 3rd 
poll: Caro 10, Blanc 11, Taine 0; at 4th poll: 
Caro 18, Blanc 11, Taine 4.—M. Caro, M. Mezieres 
(whom the Times seems to regard as forming a 
composite candidate under the name of Caro de 
Mezieres), and M. Alexandre Dumas fils, were 
therefore elected. 


SELECTED BOOKS. 

General Literature. 

Cox, George W. History of Greece from the earliest period 
to the present time. Vote. I. and II. Longmans. 36*. 

Torkter, John. The Life of Charles Dickens. Vol. III. 1852- 
1870. Chapman k Hall. 16*.* 

Lyttu.v. Lord. Fuller in Song. Blackwood. 15*. 

.Marlowe, Chr. Fanstns, from the donUe text of Hew. A. 
Dyce, with notes, appendix, and preface, critically arranged 
by Dr. August Itiedl. Berlin : Stande. 10 fegr. 

Ramsay. Groce. Thomas Grant, First Bishop of Southwark. 
Smith. Elder Si Co. 16*. 

REMR'tAXDT, L’Oeuvre complet de. Dfcrit et comments par 
Charles Blanc. Paris : GnOrin. 18 fr. 

Sen whin Frrmi, Dr. The Heart of Africa: or. Three Years’ 
Travels and Adventures in the unexplored Regions of the 
Centre of Africa. Trans, by Ellen E. Frewcr. With 
an Introduction by Winwood Reade. Sampson Low. 42*. 

Smr’fio.v, W. Meeting the Sun : a Jonmey all round the 
World, through Egypt, China, Japan, and Ouliforuia. Long¬ 
mans. 24*. 

Philology. 

Ahhexs. H. L. *P£. Beitrag zur griechtechen Etymologic und 
Lexikrgraphie. Berlin: Calvary, i Thl. 

Cicero's Acwlemica. The Text revised and explained by J. S. 
Reid. Macmillan. 4*. 6 d. 

CvviKLiNSKi, L. Qnnestiones de tempore quo Thucydides 
priorom historiae suae partem composuerit. t Berlin : Mayer 
nnd Mliller. \ Thl. 

Dckntzek, H. Die homertechen Fragen. Leipzig: Hahn. 
1J Thl. 

Kck ii. F. Lfngutettechc Allotria. Laut-, Ablaut- nnd Rciin- 
bildgu. der englischen Sprache. Eisenach : Baemeister. 
2 Mk. 

Tassy, Garcin de. La Langne et la Litteraturc hindoustaniea 
exi 1873. Paris: Mateonneuve. 2 fr. 50 c. 

Zehktm vyr, S. Lexicon Etyinologicum latino-etc. San- 
scritum comparativum quo eodem sententia verbi analogicc 
explicatur. Wien : Holder. 9 Mk. 

History. 

Aijdy. J. T.. and B. Walker. The Commentaries of Gains nnd 
Holes of Ulpian, translated with Notes. 2sew Edition. 
Cambridge : Cniversity Press. 16*. 

Aovgi.ia, S. Pippiuo da Montenmpgiorc. Storm Siciliana del 
w-co o xviii., sotto il regno di Vittorio Ainedoll. Palermo: 
Vizzi. 

Bianc'hi, N. Carlo Mattencci e l’ltalia del suo Tempo. Nnr- 
razioni oorrc-lata di documcnti inediti. Torino: B.cca 
Fratelli. Lire 6. 

Brand, E. Cicero. Ein popular-wissenschoftliche Vortrag. 
Czemowitz : Furdini. 6 Ngr. 

Cenac-Moncaut, J. Histoire des peoples et des Etats pyrf- 
rU*ns (France et Espogne) depute lYqrfKjnc celtibOrionne 
jn*qu'4 nus jours. 3* edition, angmeutce, Ac. Paris: 
Didier. 


Cockburn, Henry. Letters, chiefly connected with the Affairs 
of Scotland, to T. F. Kennedy, M.P. 1818-1852. Ridgway, 
Piccadilly. 16*. 

Cosnac, Le Comte do. Souvenirs du R5gne de Louis XTV. 

Tome IV. Paris : Renonard. 7 fr. 50 c. 

Daxtiku, A. LTtalio. Etudes historiques (476-1792). Paris : 
Didier. 15 fr. 

Dixon, W. Hepworth. History of Two Queens : Catharine of 
Aragon and Anne Boleyn. Vote. Ill. and IV. Hurst Si 
Blackett. 30*. 

Dozy, R. Gcscbichte der Manren in Rpanien bis znr Eroberung 
Andalusiens dnrch die Almoravideu (711-1100). 2. Bd. 

Leipzig: Gmnow. 3} Thl. 

Guelfi, F. F. La dottriua dello stab) nell’ antichitA greca nel 
suoi rapporti con l’etica. Is'apoli: Detken e Koclioll. 4 fr. 
Lenoumaxt, F. Les premidres civilisations. Etudes d'histoire 
et d'nrch^ologie. Paris : Maisonnenve. 15 fr. 
Petersdorff, R. Boitriige zur Geschichte Alexanders des Groe- 
sen. Berlin : Calvary. 12 Ngr. 

Physical Science , $c. 

Abbe, E. Nene Apparate zur Bestimnmng d. Brechungs- nnd 
Zerstrenungsvennbgens fester und fliissiger Kbrper. Jena: 
Manke. 28 Ngr. 

Bercf., E. Fanne entomologique francatee. L5pidopt£res. 5* 
vol. H£t£roc(.Tert, Gtometridae. Paris : Deyrolle. 

Jeyoxh, W. Stanley. The Principles of Science : a Treatise on 
Logic and Scientific Method. Macmillan. 25*. 

Ribot, Th. La Philosophic de Schopenhauer. Paris : BailllSre. 
2 fr. 50 c. 

Sciioiu.EMMKR, C. A Manual of the Chemistry of the Carbon 
Compounds ; or, Organic Chemistry. Macmillan. 14*. 
Strasbukoer, E. Uel>c*r die lkdentung phylogenetivcher 
Methodcn fllr die Erforschung lebender VVesen. Jena: 
Muuke. 12 Ngr. 


A TAINTER’S WEDDING. 

Paris, Jan. 22nd, 1874. 

The marriage of Charles Edouard Frere, only 
son of Edouard Frere (the celebrated painter of 
Ecouen), with Mdlle. Giulia Robeeehi, daughter of 
M. Robeeehi, the well-known decorative painter, 
was celebrated yesterday at the church of St. Jean 
Baptiste (Belleville), the parish church of the 
bride's parents. The marriage was a fete for the 
quarter, and we found ourselves beset by Ecouen- 
ites on all sides; indeed, Ecouen appeared to 
have turned out en masse to assist. The artists 
and their models alike were there, for they were 
all friends of Erere fils, himself well known as an 
artist. The bridal party were tres precis, as the 
invitation announced they would be; we had only 
one false alarm before they actually entered the 
church. The organ rolled; we all rose while 
they passed through the nave to the altar, nodding 
to intimate friends nnd giving an occasional shake 
of the hand. The young bride, tall, straight, with 
dark hair and eyes, and finely cut features, wearing 
a dress of white satin heavily trimmed with lace 
and orange blossoms—the lace, as rumour informed 
me, came expressly from London—walked on, 
leaning on her father’s arm, while Frere fils fol¬ 
lowed with his stately mother; then the relations 
and friends, among whom Mdlle. Dequien, daughter 
of the sculptor, and Mdme. Schenck, were con¬ 
spicuous for the elegance of their toilettes. 

The wedding was a fitting occasion for an 
artistic reception, and here friends met who had 
not seen each other for mouths or years. Every¬ 
one appeared in good spirits, and little jealousies, 
which do exist sometimes in the artistic world, 
seemed forgotten amid the cordial greetings. In 
fact the ceremony was performed amid an inces¬ 
sant buzz, which, however, did not disturb Mon¬ 
sieur le Curd. One of Frere's friends near me, who 
had been his fellow-pupil in the studio of Cou¬ 
ture, was very much interested in the ceremony; 
standing on a chair, he could see, and gave us 
occasional reports of its progress. “ Ah! ” he ex¬ 
claimed, in a voice audible to all around, “la 
bague est passee; e’est fait! ” He had lost his 
gar<;on companion, he was married; and “ when 
one is married in France," some one whispers in 
my ear, “ one is not only manned, but bicn marii.” 
The Gloria was sung by an intimate friend of 


the bridegroom, Depassion, whose rich voice 
sounded well in the church, and for a few minutes 
stopped the hum of conversation. 

The ceremony over, we crowded into the sacristy 
to congratulate the happy pair. MM. Richard 
and Todd, the artists, were “Signing the register, 
and Todd almost forgot his last d as he saw an 
old friend to welcome. Schenck, Duverger, 
Daugelas, Bertall, Bouguereau, and Paul Soyer 
were among the familiar faces. M. Surville, who 
has travelled between Ecouen and Paris so often 
during the last twenty years; M. Formstecher, an 
old friend of the family; Wahlberg, the celebrated 
painter of Stockholm; and Adolf von Becker, the 
eminent artist of Finland, were also there. The 
sacristy was more than full, and yet they came; 
the din of voices mingled with the bridal salutes. 
Monsieur le Curd asked us to circulate; prayed us 
to circulate. “ We shall see you to-night at the 
ball.” “ We won't fail; ” and with “ a ce soir ” 
we separated. 

What an invitation! A ball of “ Ecouenites ” 
at the Grand Hotel! But so it was, and wo who 
together had danced in the elder Frere's studio— 
our weekly ball-room years ago—met here in 
Paris. The last ten years have not changed the 
artists much; a few grey hairs, an increase of 
flesh, and an occasional decoration in the button¬ 
hole mark their advance in life. But among the 
ladies surrounding the bride we have difficulty in 
recognising the little misses we had seen so often 
in the quiet village of Ecouen, some of them now 
grown to be recognised painters, whose signatures 
possess a market value. Making enquiries for old 
friends, I am told they are travelling in distant 
lands. Mdlle. Bourge is in Italy, and Thdodore 
Frire sends his congratulations from Cairo. We 
converse with a stranger whose accent is foreign, 
but who appears to know the Ecouenites inti¬ 
mately ; they call him “ Docteur,” and I learn that 
he is the new doctor of Ecouen. 

The ball was not ceremonious, as Madame Frere 
expressed it; we were all intimate and en famille 
here. The dancing was not left to the young 
people; but Madame E. Frfere and Monsieur were 
always ready to take a vis-a-vis. It was kept up 
to a late hour, and when I left about three o'clock, 
the music ‘did not lag nor the dancers show signs 
of weariness, and the consommi and grog were 
being still carried in. Frfere phre was still 
upon the floor, and the bride and bridegroom were 
walking anu-in-arm in the corridor. They leave 
to-day for a tour through Italy. 

The thoughts of some of us could not but re¬ 
vert to the time when Ecouen life was new to us, 
and we were admitted as pupils to Frere's home 
and danced at the weekly ball. We went early, 
for our work ended at sundown, each carrying a 
lantern and wearing wooden shoes, which we 
knocked off in the entry, ascending the Stairs in 
our slippers, as free from mud as if we had driven 
under a porte-cochbre to the hall-door. The bell 
which rang with a clang announced us, and 
Madame Frere met us with a pleasant word of 
welcome on the landing above, which was hung 
round with engravings, lithographs, and etchings 
of M. Frere’s paintings. Arnic was lighting the 
lamps in the studio, our hall-room; so we joiued 
the early guests in the library, where we had passed 
so many pleasant evenings with cards,readings, and 
cinq points. What albums might have been selected 
from the scraps of papers used iu that last amuse¬ 
ment I We sat round the library-table in antique 
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high-backed Louis XV. chairs, by the soft light 
of the reading-lamp; the ladies dotted pieces of 
paper with five irregularly-placed points, the task 
of the gentlemen being to draw a figure with the 
head, hands, and feet respectively upon these dots. 
Many a grotesque figure was produced, and in a 
moment of glee the author was called upon to 
sign his production. Several of these drolleries I 
found lately in an old scrap-book—one, a lady in 
the latest fashion, is signed with “ E. F.and 
another, a springing deer, has under it “ Schenck,” 
in great letters, as if that painter of large can¬ 
vases was not to be confined by space, even in a 
signature. 

In our balls of those days the musicians were 
not professionals; each of the dancers in turn 
took his place at the piano, and we were not 
hypercritical. Airs from the Belle Helene were 
in great favour; but we danced just as well to 
“ Cadet Rousell le bon enfant,” and nothing was 
so merry as the last strain, when we joined hands, 
dancing in and out in a grand circle, singing, 
“ Vive la boulangere 1 ” 

We hear the clanging of the gate bell, and the 
bark of a dog; an English bull terrier precedes 
his master into the ball-room (poor “ Misse,” her 
nose is out of joint now!). The door is thrown 
open by a young man carrying a big stick, dressed 
in a blouse, and wearing leather gaiters; he has a 
pleasant face, a hearty greeting for everyone, and 
a poignie da main such as must have been dis¬ 
pensed with had we been fettered with gloves. 
“ Misse ” entrenches herself amid the cushions of 
an old bergere, and her master joins in the dance. 
And how he danced! for this was Frere JUs, the 
son of the house, and hilarity seems to have 
entered with him, as well as his constant com¬ 
panion “ Misse.” The studio window rattled, the 
furniture was crowded further into the comers, 
the bobcches danced on the candlesticks, and the 
piano rang out, “ le bon enfant 1 ” 

The youngest of the party was a black-haired, 
bright-eyed child, the same who wore the orange 
blossoms last night, then scarcely in her teens; 
she kept confidingly at her mother’s side, but, 
young as she was, gave promise of the beauty 
which we now behold. Many of the guests with 
whom we crossed hands at those cordial but 
unceremonious parties are here. They are 
disguised somewhat in robes of silk and in white 
neck-ties; for at Ecouen such trains were not 
de rigueur, and our velvet coats and loose neck¬ 
ties were much more comfo able than this evening 
dress. What a shout of merriment we should 
have caused in those days had we entered with a 
claque under our arm t Heigh-ho 1 Why is it so 
many men of the world look back with a sigh to 
la Boheme P The host and hostess are the same 
to-night as then, and those who have had the 
good fortune to enter their home remember those 
days as among the green spots in their lives. 

Schenck, the animal painter, was always pre¬ 
sent, the heaviest man but lightest of foot in the 
room, quick to praise as well as blame, lover of 
large pictures. How could one of his size enjoy 
anything small ? He would dare to criticise some 
unfinished picture of Fr&re’s, which stood on the 
easel in a sheltered comer, and in the same breath 
turn and extravagantly admire another by the 
same master. Should we differ from him, he 
would turn upon us with his knit brow and huge 
voice, which ended in a hearty laugh as he thumped 


us in the ribs. Fortune has favoured Schenck 
since those years, and the sheep of his fold have 
increased in value. Soyer, the attenuated member 
of our artistic colony, with his long curly hair 
and courteous manner, would utilise the pauses of 
the dance to study the sketches on the walls, and 
call upon us with his earnest manner to appreciate 
and admire some point or effect which was then 
beyond our comprehension. His curls are a little 
thinner and streaked with grey, but otherwise 
years touch him lightly. Seignac, Amoux, Au- 
fray, well-known pupils of Frere, left their galoches 
and blew out their lanterns at the Frerea’ door on 
those evenings. Dansaert, also a pupil of Frere, 
was among the guests. He had just then built 
his new house, which, the peasant children said, 
“ looked like a church.” The cottage once occu¬ 
pied by Frere, and where the bridegroom was 
bom, he had remodelled into a studio, ex¬ 
pecting perhaps to find inspiration among the 
old walls, for it was here that the first pic¬ 
tures of the “Ecouen school” were painted. 
Here the painter, ordered by his physician from 
the crowded city that he might breathe purer air 
and gain strength, knew not what to paint away 
from professional models and city influences, for 
then the romantic school of Eugene Delacroix was 
in vogue. Putting all grand art aside, he painted 
young Charles eating soup. The picture was 
accepted at the Exhibition, and the “ Ecouen 
school ” of Art established ; and how many have 
turned from a gallery of fine paintings, weary to 
death, to admire a little picture of a peasant child 
by Frere or one of his pupils! 

At different times foreign disciples have come 
to study like ourselves with Frere, and have 
always found his door open to welcome them; 
amongst these Thom, Boughton, Becker, John¬ 
stone, and Champney, all and each of whom have 
danced and made merry in the old studio. They 
have passed out of the old ball-room when the 
mirth was ended, and lit their lanterns, and their 
sabots have echoed along the streets of the slum¬ 
bering village, mam' a time; and though most of 
them have made way for new faces at Ecouen, 
and have parted more widely than when they 
uttered their bon-soirs in those evenings, it is 
doubtful if fame and fortune have brought them 
happier days and nights than these lines may 
recall should they ever see them. 

Henry Bacon. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

tJNrEINTED WORKS ILLUSTRATIVE OP 
SHAKESPEARE. 

Allow me to suggest a series of publications to 
which I think the attention of the New Shak- 
spere Society should be directed. 

1. The works of Robert Greene. A comparison 
of the passages in the Groatsworth of Wit (1502) 
with passages in previous publications of Greene 
has thoroughly convinced me that the antagonism 
between him and Shakespeare dates at least from 
1580, if not from 1587. The complicated allu¬ 
sions could scarcely be verified except by a re¬ 
publication of his works, or at least by a republi¬ 
cation of all the prefaces, introductory epistles, 
and panegyric poems attached to them, together 
with all the novels first published or recast after 
1585 or 168G. 

2. The works of Thomas Nash. They are most 
valuable from their multifarious allusions to 
all kinds of literary doings from 1580 to 1508; 
and if those works of Gabriel Harvey which were 


answered by him, or were answers to him, are 
intercalated in their proper places, I think a very 
curious proof of the chronology and the allusions 
of Alls Well that Ends Well will be the result. 
Nash, I should remark, and not Lodge, must be the 
“young Juvenal” of the Groatsworth of Wit. 
Lodge was almost of Greene’s age; he had written 
his looking Glass for London in conjunction with 
Greene several years before; and when Greene 
wrote his Groatsu-orth of Wit, Lodge was in the 
Straits of Magellan. On the other hand, Nash was 
much younger than Greene, who might have 
naturally called him “ boy,” had probably written 
anti-Martinist plays with him during 1600 and 
1501 (perhaps the Knack to Know a Knave), and 
was at home with him in London; and the two had 
been employed together by Bancroft, under the 
direction of Whitgift, to fight Martin Marprelate 
with his own weapons. 

3. But though Lodge is not one of the three 
whom Greene addresses in his last work, he was 
one of the school, and his works are almost as im¬ 
portant for the literary history of his period as 
those of the two others. His lyrical poetry, more¬ 
over, is of a very high order, and he is unquestion¬ 
ably the earliest of our regular satirists. His 
works are important for the chronology of As You 
Like It and Hamlet, and probably for many other 
plays, when students have the opportunity of 
poring over his allusions at home. 

4. Chettle's works. 

5. Then, to come to a different kind of collection, 
we ought to have a series of the doubtful plays of 
Shakespeare; of those which are certainly not his, 
but have been attributed to him by early testimony; 
of those which, or parts of which, have been 
judged to be his by fair critics on internal or con¬ 
structive evidence; and lastly, of the few anonymous 

f lays which can be shown to have belonged to the 
,ord Chamberlain's players, the company of which 
he was the presiding genius. 

Besides Titus Andronicus and Pericles, which 
are often, but wrongly, put amongst the doubtful 
plays, we have this list:— 

The Arraignment of Paris. (Peele’s.) 

Arden of Fcvcrsham. (Attributed to Shakespeare on 
internal grounds only by Edward Jacob of Faver- 
sham, ami since by many writers.) 

Gcorge-a-Grrcnc. (Attributed to Greene by Dyce.) 
Locrin. (W ritten by Charles Tilney, who was exe¬ 
cuted with the other Babington conspirators in 
1586. and edited by “W. S.” in 1594.) 

King Edward III. (Attributed on internal grounds 
to Shakespeare by Capoll in 1760. The 2nd Act 
bears traces of his hand. It contains a line of one 
of his sonnets.) 

Mucedorus. (A foolish old play, with additions in 
much better style, made fur the King’s players after 
1605 and before 1610. Attributed to Shakespeare 
in the time of Charles II.) 

Sir John Oldcastle. (Written for Henslowe and the 
Lord Admiral's players by Munday, Drayton, Wil¬ 
son, and llnthway. Its object, as appears by the 
prologue, was to rehabilitate the finne of Oldcastle, 
befouled by Shakespeare in tile character of I'alstaff. 
The title-page to the first issue bore the name ot 
Shakespeare.) 

Thomas , Lord Cromwell. (A biographical play of 
peculiar construction belonging to Shakespeare's 
company.) 

The Merry Devil of Edmonton. 

The London Prodigal. 

The Puritan. 

A Yorkshire Tragedy. 

Faire Em. (Attributed to Shakespeare in the time of 
Charles II., and to Greene by Phillips, Milton’s 
nephew. But the play was criticised with great 
virulenco by Greene in 1591.) 

The Two Noble Kinsmen. (Fletcher, helped by Shake¬ 
speare.) 

The Birth of Merlin. (Attributed to Shakespeare and 
Wm. Rowley.) 

To these I add: 

The Siege of Antwerp. (Founded on Gascoyne, written 
by Marston under tho tuitim of Shakespeare, as 
shown by Chettle.) 




(All these belonged 
to tho same com¬ 
pany.) 
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Life and Death of Thomas Studey. (A play belonging 
to Shakespeare's company, on the sanio principle of 
biography ns Lord Cromwell.) 

A Warning to Fair Women. (A play by the same hand, 
belonging to the same company, and containing 
many imitations of Shakespeare.) 

To these I add 

The Prodigal Son, extant in a German transla¬ 
tion, and attributed to the poet Post-haste (identi¬ 
fied with the author of TYoilus and Ci-essidd) in 
the anonymous play of Histriomastrir. 

Hester and Ahasuerus, played for Henshrwe by 
the Lord Chamberlain's company in 1594, and 
extant in German. 

6. Then would come a list of allusionist plays, 
in several classes, ns 

(«) The Martinist and anti-Martinist plays of 
3689-91, by which Shakespeare was driven from 
the London stage for a time. 

(A) The plays relating to the quarrel between 
Decker and Jouson in 1000; a quarrel founded on 
the rivalry between the common stages and the 
private theatricals of the children of the chapel, 
and this again on the political rivalry of the 
Essex inn and Cecilian factions. 

7. Then, to come to a different but kindred 
matter, we want full chronological lists 

(a) Of all the companies of players. 

(b) (So far as can be ascertained) of the di¬ 
rectors of each, and of the players who composed 
the company at any given date. 

(e) Of the plays which belonged to those com¬ 
panies, and the poets who habitually wrote for 
them. 

Henslowe's diary furnishes us with full infor¬ 
mation concerning the Lord Admiral’s men. The 
other companies must be sought in all manner of 
different documents. 

8. On this might be founded an estimate of 
the political and social tendencies of each group 
of plays. This would give great assistance in 
interpreting the occult political and personal allu¬ 
sions of Shakespeare's plays; and thus, after the 
political and personal references of the Shake¬ 
spearian stage are fully made out, we shall have an 
invaluable criterion for determining the dates of 
his plays, or of the additions he made to them, 
to be used in conjunction with the mechanical 
metrical criteria which have been before de¬ 
scribed. 

The following publications on the stage con- 
trorersg at Oxford, during the last decade of the 
16th century', should be added to the list:— 

Gager, Dr. Wm.— Meleager, a tragedy', printed 
Oct. 1592. A copy of it, with two letters, was sent 
by' Gacer of Ch. Ch. to John Reynolds, 1).D., of 
C.C. 0. Reynolds drew up an answer dated 
Queen's Coll., July 10, 1592. Gager replied last 
of July 1592. (These letters are in Univer¬ 
sity Coll. Ox. MS. J. 18; also in C.C.C.) Rey¬ 
nolds published his rejoinder in 1593, “ The 

Overthrow of Stage Plays,’’ &c.“ Whereto 

are added certain Latin letters between him (J.R.) 
and Dr. Alb. Gentilis concerning the same mat¬ 
ter.” (Gentilis' letters were published separately' 
at Oxford in 1029). Also Albericus Gentilis, Dis- 
putatio de Actoribus et Spectatoribus Fabularum 
non notandis. Hanov. 1659. This may be found 
in Gronovius’ Thesaurus Graecarum Aniiquita- 
tum. To this series should be added 

Turns sire Histriomasti.r, a play against Rey¬ 
nolds, performed at Oxford before James I. or 
some Toyal personage in the early part of his reign. 
Lambeth MS. 838. 

Another thing that should be published is 
Robert Chester’s Lore's Martgr —from which 
Shakespeare’s lines to the “Phoenix and Turtle ” 
are taken—with introduction showing who Salis¬ 
bury was, to whom the Choru9 Vatum dedicates 
the book, and showing the relationship between 
the poem (Chester’s) and Ctjmbeline. The intro¬ 
duction ought to be very important with reference 
to Shakespeare’s connection with the Essex faction. 


There is a good transcript of the book in the 
Dyee library at South Kensington. I think one 
of the two (?) known printed copies belongs to 
Mr. Huth. 

In conclusion, let me say, that if all this mass is 
to be printed, it seems to me very important to 
print the matter in definite series, as wholes, and 
not sporadically; for the Shakespearian stago is 
to be considered as part of a great whole, and not 
as an isolated phenomenon, and it is only intel¬ 
ligible (historically) when so considered. 

Richard Simpson. 


8HAKSPERIANA. 

Junior United Sendee Club. 

The following is one of the few quotations from 
Shakspere that I have met with in perusing many 
thousands of the Civil War tracts. It is from 
the London Post, January 1644. The passage 
containing it is as follows, the italics being my 
own. It refers to the death of Archbishop 
Laud:— 

“Although lie came with confidence to the scaffold, 
anil the blood wrought lively in his cheeks, yet when 
he did lye down upon the Hock he trembled every 
joint of him ; the sense of somtthing after death, and 
the undiscover'd country unto which his soul was 
wandering, startling his resolution, and possessing 
every joint of him with an universal palsoy of fear.” 

Gi:o. Colour, Col., E.S.A. 


THE “PREESTES TnREE” IN CHAUCER'S PROLOGUE. 

May' I venture to suggest that the Nun-chaplain 
really' corresponded to the Gustos Capellae in capi¬ 
tular and conventual foundations of men, whose 
duties were that of a treasurer of its furniture, 
ornaments, and necessaries of divine service. 

(2) There was a famous school for ladies in a 
Nunnery near Perth, of which I give a brief account 
in my Sooti-Monastieon, which will be shortly- 
published by Messrs. Virtue. 

(3) At Romsey there were two chaplain-priests 
of a parish church formed out of the north aisle of 
the nave, hut subsequently rebuilt as a lateral 
building. These, if joined to the Nuns’ priest, who 
served ns Celebrant and Confessor to the com¬ 
munity', would exactly make up the number in 
Chaucer’s retinue.— Mackenzie E. G. Walcott. 


1 Oppidans Road, N.W. 

Mr. Fcrnivall lias certainly- increased the 
already- great obligations of all Chaucer students 
to him by the illustrations of the Prologue, he has 
lately drawn from the Paper Survey of the Abbey 
of St. Mary's, Winchester, and from Ihicange, of 
which an account is given in the last number of 
the Academy. Certain features in the portrait of 
the Prioress are for the first time explained; the 
term Chaplain as applied to a Nun is satisfactorily 
defended, and it is shown that there might be 
several attendant priests. Yet it may remain, and 
in my opinion it does remain, a question whether 
we have the original text in 1. 164. Was not 
Tyrwhitt right after all as to that question, how¬ 
ever he nmv have erred in condemning chaplain P 
See his valuable note in his Introductory Discourse. 
The facts to be considered are these :— 

(i) Chaucer, in the proem of the Prologue, un¬ 
dertakes to describe for us the condition, the 
quality and degree, and the array, of each one of 
his pilgrims. And this programme it may be said 
he carries out in every- instance, except in those of 
the Nun and of the “ Preestes three.” Surely this 
imperfection excites and justifies a suspicion that 
the text has been disturbed ? Let any one who 
knows the Prologue decide for himself whether 
there is not a perceptible and an unusual abruptness 
in this couplet:— 

“ Another Noune also with hire hadde she. 

That was hire chapel lime, and Preestes three.” 

Does not everybody feel that the sketch of the 
nun is maimed and mutilated ? Chaucer is just 

D 


beginning a portrait that might have held artistic 
rank with his other masterpieces, when something 
or other knocks the brush out of his hand; or, 
more probably, he had finished the portrait, when 
somebody’s sponge, possibly his own, for a reason 
that may be conjectured, descends ruthlessly on the 
canvas and leaves nothing but the first strokes. 

(ii.) There is not elsewhere a trace of more than 
one priest. See the Nonnes Preestes Prologue :— 

“ Than spake our hoste with rude speech* and bold. 
And sayd unto the Xonncs Freest anon : 

Come nere thou Prcest, come hither thou Sire John .” 

Is it satisfactory to say that the Host picks out Sir 
John as being the chief of the priests? Mr. 
Furnivall suggests that he was the Magister; hut 
surely “ Sire” answered to “ Dominus” ? 

(iii.) We are expressly told that there were 29 
pilgrims assembled at the Tabard. Now, if we 
admit the Preestes three, there were 31! And it 
seems absurd to say, as has been said, that 29 must 
be taken as a round number. What then is an 
unround niunber ? Chaucer is always singularly 
exact in details; and, when he says 29, it must ho 
taken to mean 29. 

This is a question which, though it may at first 
seem tririal, is not without its ultimate importance 
for those who are interested in Chaucer and his 
age. And for my part I think the above con¬ 
siderations cannot be ignored. 

oriy ci firj tAS ioriv Iv yviopy <pl\a, 

Ktiros T ictiva ertpyiru rayth rale. 

J. W. Hales. 


APPOINTMENTS FOB NEXT WEEK. 

Satcrday, Jan. 31, 3 p.m. Crystal Palace Concert: and 3a- 

tonlay Popular Concert. 

„ Revival of “ Amy Robsart,” at 
Drury Lone. 

Monday, Feb. 2, 4 p.m. London Inatitntion ; Mr. John 

Evans on “ Ancient Stone In¬ 
struments ” (ii.). 

7 p.m. Entomological. 

8 p.m. Monday Popnlar Concert (Billow 

and Santley), 

„ Medical. 

8’30 p.m. United Service Institution. Dr. 

Leith Adams on “ Recruit in g.” 

First night of “Rough and Ready,’* 
at AdelphL 

Tuesday, Feb. 3, 7*-4**» p.m. Statistical. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers; Anthropological. 

8’30 p.m. Zoological; Society of Biblical 
Archaeology. Mr. Sayce on 
“The Astronomy of the Assy¬ 
rians.” 

Wednesday, Feb. 4. 7 p.m. London Institution ; Mr. Hales on 
Milton’s earlier Poems and Prose 
works. 

8 p.m. London Ballad Concert. 

„ Geological; Miciwcopical (An¬ 
niversary) ; Pharmaceutical; 
Medical. 

„ Society of Arts. Dr. Dresser on 
“ Eastern Art and its Influence 
on Euroj>oan Taste.” 

„ Society for the Encouragement of 
Arts, Manufactures, and Com¬ 
merce. John Street, Adelphi. 

Thursday, Feb. 5. p.m. Royal Society Club. 

8 p.m. British Orchestral Society. Elijah 
at Royal AU»ert Hall. 

„ Linnenn (3rd Report from Mr. 
Mosley, of H.M.S. “Challen¬ 
ger”). Chemical. 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. Royal. 

Friday, Feb. 6, 1 p.m. Sale Sir Richnrd Frederick’s Col¬ 

lection of Old China at Christie’s. 

4 p.m. Archaeological Institute. 

7*80 p.m. “Elijah” at Exeter Hall (Sacred 
Harmonic Soc.). 

8 p.m. Royal Institution. Mr. (larrod 
on “ The heart and the Sphyg- 
mograph.” 

„ Philological. 


Ely Ohapel was brought to the hammer under 
an order of the Court of Chancery on Wednesday 
last, by Messrs. Fox and Bousfield, auctioneers, of 
24 Gresham Street, E.C. It fell to Mr. P. St 
Quinton, of the Royal Exchange, and it was un¬ 
derstood that the persons represented by him are 
likely to retain it as a place of Divine worship. 
The treasurer of the Welsh chapel and the repre¬ 
sentative of the Institute of Architects were 
amongst those present. The price realised was 
5,260/. 
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SCIENCE. 

maedler’s history of astronomy. 
Gesclnclite Her Hinimchhun.de von der altesten 

bh anf die neueste Zeit. Von Dr. J. H. v. 

Madler. (Braunschweig : G. Westermann, 

1873.) 

The rapid rate at which science has advanced 
in modern times is undoubtedly due in great 
part to the dissemination of its results, but 
this has proportionately increased the labour 
of the historian, since he has now to collect 
his materials from the voluminous proceed¬ 
ings of societies in every country in the world, 
a task demanding a patience and skill which 
are seldom found united. There is, there¬ 
fore, cause for rejoicing among astronomers 
in the announcement that one of the nation 
which produced Niebuhr has undertaken a 
task which might well have daunted an 3 ' 
but a German, and has carried it out with 
the accuracy to be expected from the author 
of the Mappa Selenographica. 

On first taking up this work and remark¬ 
ing what a field the author has in modern 
astronomy, we felt inclined to regret that he 
had not left ancient astronomy to the an¬ 
cient historians, but we must own that a 
further examination has convinced us of the 
soundness of his judgment. In fact, ancient 
science reads quite differently by the light 
of modem researches, and in turn often 
throws a new light on some of the obscurities 
which, like spots on the sun, darken our 
present knowledge. Without entering on 
the vexed question of the Pyramids, which 
Miidler discusses in the most temperate 
manner, there is no doubt that much know¬ 
ledge of Egyptian astronomy has been gained 
by recent investigations, and that the Egyp- 
tians may claim to rank as the oldest of 
“ Culturvolker,” to borrow the expressive 
German term. But in any case the Chinese 
must take the first place (which in fact they 
do in this work) as careful observers, a 
matter of far more importance to us than 
relative antiquity. Perhaps one of the most 
interesting features in the progress of astro¬ 
nomy is the struggle between the rude ac¬ 
counts of old and the accurate observations 
of yesterday for the credit of the predictions 
for the morrow ; and we must admit that in 
some points the ancients, and pre-eminently 
the Chineso, still have the best of the battle. 

From their time we may consider that the 
dark ages, as regards the practice of astro¬ 
nomy, commenced, and continued (though 
enlightened by Ptolemy and many lesser 
lights) till Bradley’s time ; but as regards 
the theory of the science, this period was 
more like the twilight of an Arctic summer, 
of which Newton was the rising sun and 
Copernicus the herald of the dawn. Astro¬ 
nomy had long been sufficiently advanced 
for the wants of every-day life, and the 
shepherds of Arabia were content to leave 
the science in much the same state as they 
found it; but when the sailors of Europe, as 
iliidler well points out, called in its aid, 
astronomy received an impulse of which the 
lunar theory is a lasting monument. 

The time of Copernicus is important for 
the triumphant vindication of the scientific 
method, though it was left for Bacon and 
Descartes to place it on a philosophic basis. 


With regard to Copernicus, wo may notice 
that the historian characteristically shows 
his love of the Fatherland by a rather 
amusing application of the principle of 
nationalities to prove him a German equally 
with the Holsteiners and Alsatians. He 
was in fact bom in Poland, at that time 
(under Casimir IV.) a flourishing kingdom, 
though Madler prefers to call it West Prussia. 

Tycho Brahe gives his name to one of the 
epochs into which the first volume is divided, 
but his observations, all important as they 
once were for establishing Kepler’s famous 
laws, have now done their work; and the 
only relic which has any interest for astrono¬ 
mers now is bis account of the flare-up of 
hydrogen in the variable star of Cassiope ia. 
Whether the predicted recurrence of this con¬ 
flagration in 1885 will take place may be looked 
upon as very doubtful; but, however that 
may be, we know now, thanks to the spec¬ 
troscope, that similar outbreaks, though on 
a very much smaller scale, are occurring 
every day on our own sun. 

The increasing power of science was marked 
by thecommencementof thatstruggle between 
science and dogma which has been produc¬ 
tive of so much harm to both combatants. 
Galileo’s famous “ e pur si muove,” probably, 
as Madler supposes, never uttered aloud, has 
nevertheless been only too frequently inwardly 
repeated by persecuted seekers after truth. 
For the benefit of such as these, Madler 
might well have supplemented the document 
in which Galileo abjures the truth, with the 
equally famous excommunication thundered 
against Spinoza twenty-three years after 
for his persistent devotion to it. The 
loss to science from this reign of terror 
was indeed great, as may be inferred from 
the fact that Descartes, terrified by Galileo’s 
fate, suppressed an astronomical treatise 
which he feared might be considered here¬ 
tical ; and there is every reason to suppose 
that his example was followed by many 
other timid thinkers. But astronomy, more 
fortunate than her younger sisters, soon out¬ 
grew these swaddling clothes, and may now 
forgive the momentary weakness of a man to 
whom she owes her two chief instruments— 
the telescope and the clock. Kepler, more 
lucky than his friend, was for special reasons 
excepted from the persecution in which Pro¬ 
testants, Catholics, and Jews of that age 
equally indulged, and was allowed to follow 
out his speculations in comparative quiet. 
The earliest of these, in which, from a con¬ 
sideration of the five regular solids, he infers 
the existence of a planet between Mars and 
Jupiter, may be noticed as a good example 
of that fanciful reasoning—the legacy of the 
astrologers—which has more than once in 
times past hit the mark, though by a random 
shot, and is now in its legitimate form of 
empirical laws a recognised engine of scien¬ 
tific research. It was Bode’s empirical law 
(really due to Titius, as Madler points out) 
which led to the discovery of the minor 
planets, and did such good service in that of 
Neptune; and it was solely as empirical re¬ 
sults that Kepler obtained his famous Three 
Laws. The way in which he did this— 
thanks to the large excentricity of the orbit 
of Mars, and the small excentricity of that 
of the earth — is very clearly shown in 
Miidler’s work. 

Diqiti; 


Our author next introduces us to Descartes, 
as one who “ seeks not only for astronomy, 
but for all science a new foundation, new 
views, and new rules.” Descartes is in fact 
better known in philosophy than in astro¬ 
nomy, though he may claim to be the founder 
of that long line of theoretical astronomers 
of whom Fiance is so justly proud. We 
may mention in passing, that his celebrated 
vortex theory, after ages of neglect, has been 
recently revived in a modified form in the 
speculations of Sir W. Thomson and Pro¬ 
fessors Rankine and Clerk-Maxwell. 

Newton naturally occupies a very promi¬ 
nent place in any history of astronomy, and, 
as Englishmen, we have every reason to be 
pleased with the treatment which he receives 
at the hands of Madler, notwithstanding the 
temptation which a German might have felt 
to exalt the claims of Leibnitz at Newton’s 
expense. But Madler is singularly fair 
all through this work, and appears fully to 
appreciate that solidarity of science which 
ought to raise it above the petty jealousies 
of race and. make it truly cosmopolitan. 
In fact, the only trace of bitterness we have 
found in his history, is in his reproach of 
the French for that national jealousy which 
prompts them to shut their eyes to the value 
of any discovery coming from abroad. The 
story of Newton’slife isso well known that we 
cannot expect much novelty in any account 
of the “ king of the realm of science,” as 
our author felicitously terms him; but it 
would not have been out of place to have 
traced the progress of that reaction against 
the French school ’of analytical geometers 
which has led to the return of modem scien¬ 
tific thought, to Newton’s method of fluxions, 
and to his almost unnoticed doctrine of 
energ}*, the fundamental principle of na¬ 
tural philosophy. The description given of 
the Principal is really nothing but a table 
of contents, useful indeed for reference, but 
more suitable for a Civil Service examination 
cram book than for a history of astronomy ; 
.on the other hand, the account of Newton’s 
optical experiments is very clear, though wo 
must take exception to the statement that 
the definition of a non-achromatic telescope 
is not improved by increasing its focal length; 
a very different result from that at which 
Newton arrived. How near Newton really 
was to the discovery of the achromatic 
object glass is not mentioned here. The 
action of the Royal Society in urging the 
publication of the Principia is well pointed 
out, for, like Copernicus and other great 
men, Newton was not fond of rushing 
into print, or of entering into disputes on 
scientific questions with those who had 
not the brains to follow his inexorable logic, 
and, but for the entreaties of his friends 
in the Royal Society, wo should probably 
have had nothing but a few scattered 
papers in place of his noble exposition of the 
law of gravitation. 

The period which follows is remarkable 
more for wide-spread activity than for any 
conspicuous discovery, though the discoverer 
of Aberration and Nutation is entitled to 
something more than the meagre sketch 
which Madler gives of him, even if astro¬ 
nomers were not indebted to his industry' for 
the only r observations of any real value made 
during the last century. Bradley’s observa- 
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tions are the starting-point of modern astro¬ 
nomy, and well deservo Bessel’s title of 
“Fundamenta Astronomi®;” for on them our 
knowledge of the motions of the heavenly 
bodies, whether planets or stars, almost 
entirely depends. 

But the knowledge of one important ele¬ 
ment was still required for the application 
of Newton’s laws, viz.:—the distance of the 
son, the unit or baso line of the solar system; 
and for determining this, the transits of 
Venus in 1761 and 1769 offered peculiar 
advantages. Unfortunately this determina¬ 
tion has become a reproach to astronomers, 
through a popular delusion as to the accu¬ 
racy to be expected in the result; and we 
cannot help thinking that Encke is to a 
great extent responsible for this erroneous 
idea, in publishing a result to T oaWg °f a 
second of arc, which he must have known 
was liable to an error of 10,000 times that 
amount. It is a great pity that Madler has 
followed his bad example; for, though such 
statements do not mislead the cognoscenti, 
they get copied into popular works and give 
rise to an utterly illusive notion of the 
degree of accuracy attainable in such deli¬ 
cate measurements. The whole question has 
been the subject of so much discussion, since 
the first suspicion arose of a correction to 
Encke’s value being required, that it is rather 
strange that no mention is made of Stone’s 
recent treatment of the observations of 1769, 
from which he deduced a result in complete 
accord with those derived from physical 
considerations. 

Herschel, the founder of extra-meridian 
astronomy, a branch of tho science in which 
England has well kept the lead which he 
secured for her, fitly inaugurates the new 
epoch to which Madler devotes his second 
volume. The catalogue of his papers in 
chronological order is the best proof of the 
extent to which modern astronomy is in¬ 
debted to him, not only for the many rich 
fields he has opened out, but even more for the 
truth-seeking spirit in which he has explored 
them, never diverted from his path by the 
sneers of captions opponents, of whom ho 
had many at home as well as abroad, yet ever 
ready to retrace a doubtful step. The ac¬ 
count given of his labours is perhaps the best 
portion of the book, and Madler has here evi¬ 
dently a congenial theme, and one on which 
he is entitled to speak with full authority. 

From this point the work becomes really 
a history of astronomy, and no longer a col¬ 
lection of biographies of astronomers; and 
it is perhaps to be regretted that Madler did 
not sooner adopt the plan which he has so 
happily followed of dividing the science into 
its different subjects, and tracing out tho 
history of each bis auf die neueste Zeit. 
While making every allowance for the diffi¬ 
culty of carrying out this portion of the 
title, it is necessary to point out that the 
work has evidently been written some years 
ago, and additions afterwards made in the 
hope of keeping pace with the progress of 
science. Unfortunately for the historian, this 
advance has of late been so rapid in certain 
branches of astronomy as almost to revolu¬ 
tionise some parts of the science, and to 
necessitate re-writing instead of revision of 
the corresponding chapters. Properly con¬ 
sidered, it is highly creditable to Miidler’s 


discernment that there should be so little 
requiring alteration in his opinions, formed 
at a time when the knowledge we now 
possess was not accessible; it is there¬ 
fore in no spirit of fault-finding that we 
point out some of the omissions to be noticed 
and corrections to be made in the later part 
of his history, but simply to give what 
appears to be the explanation of a few 
defects which might otherwise strike the 
reader as remarkable. It is certainly un- 
fortunato that this work was not published 
before the invention of the spectroscope, for 
the results of the application of a new me¬ 
thod such as spectrum analysis are so strik¬ 
ing as to render the comparative silence of 
Madler on the subject all the more con¬ 
spicuous, though we cannot reproach him 
with any such error as that into which 
Comte was led by his dogmatising spirit, 
when he declared that our knowledge was 
bounded by the solar system. To take 
another instance. We have a very elaborate 
account of solar eclipses up to 1867, 
together with a long list of observers; 
but no notice is taken of the very important 
results derived from the eclipses since that 
date, nor of the study of the prominences by 
the aid of the spectroscope. 

It is a pity, too, that Madler should have 
entered on a discussion of the dependence 
of aberration on the thickness of the refract¬ 
ing medium traversed, and consequently on 
the object-glass of the observer’s telescope 
(an idea originated by Prof. Klinkerfues), 
without being aware of the observations made 
with the Greenwich water telescope in 1871 
and 1872, which have completely disposed of 
the German professor’s theory. Such asubject 
would have been better omitted in theabsence 
of conclusive results, and in our opinion Miidler 
would have exercised a wise discretion in 
passing over crude ideas which will probably 
be forgotten in a few years’ time, even by 
their authors. The value of this history 
would have been much increased if the mass 
of facts therein collected had been thus 
digested, and there would then have been no 
risk of an important result being lost sight of 
in the crowd. There is of course much to be 
said in favour of the plan of inserting every¬ 
thing, for it is extremely difficult to form a 
right judgment of passing events; and 
though the notices are generally too brief, 
they are yet extremely valuable as an index 
of reference. It would be well though, for 
this purpose, if Germans could be taught to 
spell English names correctly, as it is some¬ 
times rather difficult to recognise them under 
the disguise adopted by the printers. 

Of tho many subjects discussed in the 
second volume we are compelled to pass 
over the greater number in silence, but 
the recent researches on the sun claim 
a passing notice, though we must own to 
a feeling of disappointment at finding no 
allusion to the spectroscope in this con¬ 
nection. To make up for this, however, we 
are introduced to the irrepressible suu-spot 
cycle, and are presented with a most instruc¬ 
tive specimen of the abuse of the inductive 
method, which might well disturb the shade 
of Bacon. The magnetic declination at 
Munich is here proved by the observations of 
fifteen years to have an eleven year period, 
and therefore to obey tho sun-spots; but, sad 


to relate, the magnet at other observatories 
is not quite so dutiful. Very recently, we 
had a similar case in the discovery of a period 
of 26£ days (corresponding with the sun’s 
rotation) for the magnetic curves of one 
year, but those of the preceding and follow¬ 
ing years rebelliously shook off the solar 
yoke, and remain as independent as ever. 
We take it that, for a limited series of obser¬ 
vations and a moderate range, it is not very 
hard, with the epoch at our disposal, to 
satisfy almost any simple harmonic function 
we please: for instance, the latitude of 
Greenwich might be shown by this style of 
reasoning to depend on the sun-spot period 
in common with temperature, rain, cyclones, 
et hoc genus oninc. A cycle cannot be con¬ 
sidered as established until it has gone 
through several periods, and it is by this test 
that meteorological as well as magnetical 
cycles break down. With due limitations, 
such hypotheses have their value as co-ordi¬ 
nating facts and suggesting crucial observa¬ 
tions, but we must not adopt them hastily, 
and must be ready to lay them down as soon 
as we find them at issue with facts. Meteor¬ 
ology should beware of exchanging tho 
thraldom of the moon, from which she has 
barely escaped, for that of the sun, which may 
prove equally oppressive. 

The account of the origin of the Royal 
Astronomical Society, and the great influ¬ 
ence it has had on the progress of astronomy, 
will be read with interest; and we are glad 
to see that Madler has shown his appreciation 
of the value of its Annual Reports on the 
Progress of Astronomy by following their 
general plan in his really excellent analysis 
of its proceedings during fifty years—a re¬ 
cord of its activity which would indeed have 
gladdened the hearts of its founders. 

The sections which treat of the moon’s 
aspect possess a peculiar value as coming 
from such an undoubted authority ; and the 
modesty with which the author refers to his 
own work lends a charm to this portion of 
the book, which is enhanced by the gene¬ 
rosity with which ho speaks of those critics 
of his celebrated map who have sometimes 
hardly made allowance for the insufficient 
optical means at his disposal, a plea which 
he himself urges with much force. 

A few words in conclusion on a point 
which may perplex the English reader. 
Naturally Miidler, in common with many 
Germans, adheres to the antiquated system 
of expressing right ascensions in degrees; 
though, when Nature kindly offers us a 
measure of this quantity in time, it does 
seem the height of absurdity to convert it 
into degrees of a divided circle with which 
it has no connection. But we are afraid 
there is little use in reasoning against 
national prejudice. As to the author’s pre¬ 
ference of declinations to North Polar dis¬ 
tances, there is something to be said in his 
favour, and we can hardly complain of tho 
Germans so long as our own Nautical 
Almanac, constructed confessedly for the 
benefit of ill-educated sailors, refuses to 
adopt the change; so that we must submit 
to the confusion arising from the dual system 
till the progress of education enables sailors 
to grasp the idea of an angle greater than a 
right angle. W. H. M. Ciiristie. 
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AFFINITIES OF THE ARYAN AND SEMITIC 
LANGUAGES. 

Studien tiler Indogermanisch-Semitische Wur- 

zelverwandschaft. Yon Friedrich Delitzsch. 

(Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs, 1873.) 

The writer of the present article called at¬ 
tention in 1842, in Lis book TJeber das 
Verhiiltniss dor Aegyptisclien Sprache zum 
Bemitisclien Sprachstammen, p. vii., to the 
possibility of a connection between the radi¬ 
cals of the Indo-German and Semitic families, 
in spite of their structural diversity ; and in 
18G9, in his Goscliichte der Sprachwisscn- 
schaft, &c. p. 691, proceeded to point out 
how the way might be prepared for a scien¬ 
tific answer to the question, whether such a 
connection is to be admitted or not; namely, 
by comparing the most primitive bases dis¬ 
coverable in languages of both families,— 
their so-called roots. In the work before us 
the author has broken ground in this direc¬ 
tion, and on that account, as well as from 
the whole mode of treatment, it will be found 
deserving of far more serious consideration 
than the previous rather incoherent attempts 
that have been made in the same field. 

The scientific—that is to say, in this case, 
the philological evidence—that these two 
national stems,' which in physical and 
psychical respects are so nearly allied, and 
may in general be regarded as belonging to 
one and the same race, are also closely re¬ 
lated in the most important human charac¬ 
teristic — language — is not only of the 
greatest importance on its own account, but 
also as furnishing a presumption that the 
languages of other nations belonging to the 
same race, in spite of their still greater di¬ 
vergences, may stand to these and to each 
other in the same relation. Indeed, if the 
linguistic relation could be firmly established, 
the way would be prepared for speculations 
reaching much further than language into 
history, ethnology, and anthropology. But 
it can as yet bo scarcely considered as 
established. 

We are far from wishing to deny that the 
author has brought together—with much 
knowledge, acuteness, and power of combi¬ 
nation—a considerable number of so-called 
roots from both of the two linguistic families, 
that agree substantially in tbeir consonants 
and meaning. But the same thing, if not to 
the same extent, has already been done with 
regard to many other languages, without 
materially modifying the convictions of cau¬ 
tious linguists. To mention only moderns, 
Xylander, Wiillner, Edkins, Gustav Schle- 
gel, Brasseur de Bourbourg, and others, 
have compared words, stems, and roots in 
Thibetan, Chinese, American, &c., with Indo- 
Germanic, Semitic, Basque, and Hamitic 
ones; and anyone who chooses to take the 
trouble to seek out similar resemblances, 
will have no difficulty in finding them in 
the most heterogeneous languages: for the 
number of consonants is really small, and the 
signification of roots extraordinarily elastic. 

We are far from meaning to rank the de¬ 
cidedly scientific and methodical procedure 
of the author on the same level with the, 
for the most part, wild and fantastic at¬ 
tempts above alluded to; but even with him 
the comparison only rests upon complete or 
nearly complete agreement between the con¬ 


sonants, and it seems to be very questionable 
whether linguistic relationship can be proved 
by such means alone. For instance, the 
comparison given on p. 88 ff., of the Semitic 
hab, “to be vaulted or arched,” with the 
Indo-Germanic 1-ubh of the same meaning, 
has certainly no more value than that given 
by Gustav Sclilegel ( Sinico-Aryaca , ou Ee- 
cherches sur les Had ties primitives dans les 
Langucs Chinoises et Aryanes. Batavia, 
1872; p. 40) between Emoui hap, hap, gap, 

“ devour,” and the Greek rear in koxtio. If 
the former comparison proves anything for 
the relationship between Indo-German and 
Semitic, the same right must bo accorded 
to the analogous instances in Schlegel. 
If, however, the latter are partly to be ac¬ 
counted for by the coincidence that we call 
chance,—and no one will deny that there 
are many appearances that can bo traced to 
no other agency,—partly by the linguistic 
transformat ion of natural sounds, or the like, 
then the same will hold good of the former. 

There are many who will, perhaps, be sur¬ 
prised that we should allow so little decisive 
weight to complete agreement between words, 
and wo must be allowed a few explanatory 
remarks on this point. 

The original identity of the Indo-German 
languages was not established by means of 
such agreement; on the contrary, doubts 
soon began to be expressed on the validity 
of such agreement as a proof of original re¬ 
lationship, and other modes of explaining the 
fact, by later borrowing or otherwise, were 
preferred. The proof rests much more on 
the regularity of disagreement, the laws of 
variation in what was originally alike in the 
different languages of the group. The essen¬ 
tial equivalence of sound and identity of 
meaning between the German Knpf and the 
Latin caput, for instance, is well known to be 
valueless as a proof of the original relation¬ 
ship between Latin and German, while words 
which have not a single sound in common, 
e.g. Latin coquo — Sanskrit pack ami, Greek 
ttvotoc = Sanskrit buddhas, are amongst the 
most decisive examples leading to that con¬ 
clusion. We are far from wishing to regard 
the nearly complete agreement of consonants 
in the Indo-German and Semitic words com¬ 
pared by Herr Delitzsch, as a proof that the 
agreement is accidental; for there are also 
in the Indo-German languages many cases 
in which the consonants correspond exactly, 
as, for instance, Greek biSwpi — Sanskrit 
dddami; but the following consideration will 
serve considerably to augment the aspect of 
singularity which the circumstance by itself 
must possess in the eyes of every philologist. 
In the form in which we become acquainted 
with the Semitic languages, a principle of 
formation entirely different from, and in¬ 
deed almost opposite to that of the Indo- 
Germanic ones, is already completely de¬ 
veloped, so that we both may and must con¬ 
clude that, since the division of the two 
stems (supposing them to have been origin¬ 
ally one), a very long, though not exactly 
calculable, period of time must have elapsed 
to allow the Semitic formation to perfect and 
establish itself: but that in this immense 
period, the roots, so far as their consonants 
are concerned, should have preserved sub¬ 
stantially the same sound which they had in 
the original Indo-Germanic language, is— 

Diqitiz 


not indeed impossible, hut scarcely demon¬ 
strable or credible. 

It is equally remarkable that, in Bpite of a 
not inconsiderable number of roots compared 
—in the present work the author restricts 
himself chiefly to k and p, and only incident¬ 
ally deals with other consonants. No agree¬ 
ment appears amongst the commonest and 
most necessary nouns, such as the names of 
relations, Sac. 

As may be imagined, isolated objections to 
the comparisons instituted may be made on 
the Indo-Germanic as well as on the Semitic 
side, e.g. in reference to that of the Indo- 
German lem with Semitic Tear (p. 91); Indo- 
German smar with Semitic liimar (p. 79) : 
but even supposing such instances as these 
to be given up, enough would remain to 
support the author’s view, if this kind ot 
evidence were accepted as sufficient. 

We cannot close this notice without ex¬ 
pressly acknowledging that the author, in 
spite of our doubts respecting the linguistic 
evidence in support of his assumption, has 
done far more than any of his predecessors to 
establish its probability; while the lively 
interest with which we have read his work 
leads us to hope that he will bestow the pro¬ 
mised continuation of these studies upon 
us as soon as possible. 

Theodor Benfey. 


THE MUSEUM OF PATENTS. 

The attention of the public has been recently 
drawn to the Museum of Patents, at South Ken¬ 
sington, both by Mr. Webster’s paper read before 
the Society of Arts on January 14, and by the feet 
that a very influential deputation waited upon 
the Lord Chancellor a fortnight ago to request him 
to consider the condition of the Museum. The 
building is well known to all visitors to the South 
Kensington Museum. At one time the entire col¬ 
lection was housed in those unsightly buildings of 
corrugated iron known as the “ Brompton Boilers,” 
but now the art collections are placed in really 
magnificent buildings well worthy of them, 
while the only remnant of the old “ Boilers” is a 
little building on the right of the entrance, in 
which the models of inventions have always 
been, and still remain, exhibited. This is the 
Patent Museum. On entering the visitor finds, in 
the first place, that no catalogue has been pub¬ 
lished for several years; he finds a small space 
over-crowded witn ill-assorted inventions and 
designs; in the centre of the group some extremely 
interesting and important remains of the earliest 
steam-engines; and at one end a library of re¬ 
ference works in connection with patents. He 
finds, moreover, if he visits the Museum in the 
afternoon, from two to five persons therein, and no 
one in the library; at least such was the case when 
we visited the Museum a few days ago. 

There can be no doubt that the Museum was 
originally founded with a view of illustrating the 
progress of mechanical invention. As to the col¬ 
lection, it is, to say the least of it, very hetero¬ 
geneous ; we do not notice much method or order 
in it. As we enter we see a large cannon-ball, 
used during the American war, and fired into or 
from (remember we have no catalogue to guide 
us) Fort Sumter. A little further we see a curious 
clock constructed by a Monk of Glastonbury in 
1325; it possesses a pendulum, which we know was 
first applied to clocks three hundred years later by 
Galileo, and we are rather misled than otherwise 
by the specimen. The majority of observers 
would certainly carry away the idea that pendu¬ 
lums were used in clocks in 1325. We find, 
further, models of quartz-crushing machines, 
telegraphs, guns, pumps, and other things, 
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bet without any definite grouping'; no single 
series is complete; there is no order or method. 
The mind las to jump in a moment from 
the composite parts of a gun to the mecha¬ 
nism of a screw-propeller. In one great group we 
find a series of objects which we would willingly 
see placed in the most conspicuous part of the 
moet-frequented museum in London—the parent 
steam-engines. Here we have Newcomen and 
Crawley’s Cornish pumping-engine,to which Watt, 
in 1777, applied a separate condenser and air-pump. 
Also Watts first “Sun and Planet” engine, con¬ 
structed in 1788, with a beam mid connecting-rod 
of wood. In the same group are to be found 
Henry Bell’s “ Comet ” steamboat engine, which, 
in 1812, propelled a boat upon the Clyde; 
Symingtons engine, of 1787, the parent of steam 
navigation; the oldest locomotive (constructed in 
1813), known as “Puffing Billy;” and George 
Stephenson’s “Rocket” locomotive, which gained 
the prize in 1820. This is a greet collection of 
good things, and we should be glad to see a new 
museum built for them alone. But as for the rest, 
the collection must be made more complete and 
methodical before it can be of any service. It is 
useless to have a collection of isolated and diverse 
models or specimens of inventions. Let them 
exist in definite series, each illustrating some one 
special invention, and the service rendered would 
be invaluable, both to the intelligent artisan and 
to the simple sight-eeeing public. 

In regard to the position which such a museum 
ought to occupy there is diversity of opinion. 
The Office and Library of PatentB is in South¬ 
ampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, and the autho¬ 
rities there naturally wish the Museum to be in con¬ 
tiguity to the Library. There is much to be said in 
favour of this, if a suitable building can be provided 
in that over-full portion of London. Unless the 
Government possesses ground in the immediate 
neighbourhood this would be a matter of extreme 
difficulty. In favour of South Kensington there is 
this to be said, viz., that the fact of the Art and 
Science Collections being housed there indicates 
it also as a suitable place for a collection of applied 
science, and certainly ensures for it a far larger 
number of visitors than it would have either in 
Southampton Buildings, or perhaps in any other 
place. For although we found less than half-a- 
dozen visitors in the afternoon, a number of people 
would appear to visit the Museum in the evening, 
on their way to the Art Collections. The statis¬ 
tics of last year show that no less than 323,016 
persons visited it during that period; while since 
the opening, in 1858,2,812,327 persons have visited 
it. The library in the Museum would appear to 
he used by between three and four thousand per¬ 
sons annually, but we find no statistics relating to 
this. It cannot be denied that the museum would 
not be visited by nearly so many persons, if re¬ 
moved elsewhere, and this is a great argument in 
favour of its remaining at South Kensington. 

The excess of receipts arising from patent fees 
over expenditure is more than 50,0004 annually. 
A portion at least of this might well he applied 
to the erection of a suitable building ; and a small 
sum—say 2,0001.—might he annually expended in 
making the collection more complete, and in filling 
up the gaps which now exist. We should like fo 
see the collection like that of the Conservatoire dee 
Arts et Matters, only it should be more exhaustive, 
more methodical; and each special industry and 
the principal inventions appertaining thereto 
should be illustrated. G. F. Rodwkll. 
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In Mr. Burnell we have once more a Sanskrit 
scholar, who will not only do over again what has 
been done before, but who will open new mines, 
and bring to light new ore. It is particularly 
fortunate that ha should, be stationed in the South 
of Indio, for the manuscript treasures of the South 
were never explored by Sir W. Jones, Colebrooke 


or Wilson, and they evidently contain not only 
literary works of which there is no trace at Bom¬ 
bay, Calcutta, or Benares, but give us texts which 
are decidedly more correct and more genuine than 
the Northern texts of the same works. A pioneer 
like Mr. Burnell is invaluable at Tanjore, and one 
regrets that his official duties could not be lightened 
so as to allow him more ample leisure for his 
researches. 

In the edition of the Vauisabrahmana (The 
Vawiaabrahmaua, being the eighth Brahmana of the 
Sama-Veda, edited by A. C. Burnell. Mangalore, 
1873) Mr. Burnell has tried to solve a problem 
which has puzzled Sanskrit scholars for many 
years, viz. the mutualrelationsof the three commen¬ 
tators on the Rig Veda, Vidyaranya, Madhava, and 
Sayana. I had myself, twenty years ago, corre¬ 
sponded with some of the Pandits at Benares on 
the subject; but though, after what they wrote, I 
was satisfied that Vidyaranya was only another 
name for Madhava, I never could understand the 
connection between Madhava and Savana, and 
therefore abstained from expressing any opinion 
on the subject. Now Mr. Burnell has solved the 
problem, or at all events proposed a solution 
which would remove many difficulties. He main¬ 
tains that not only Madhava and Vidyaranya, 
but Madhava and Sayana, too, are all one and the 
same person, that Sayana was the ordinary, Mad- 
hava the more sacred name of the Guru of .SVin- 
geri, and that the peculiar nomenclature which 
allowed Sayana to speak of himself as the younger 
brother of Madhava, though being one and the 
same person, has to be explained by a reference to 
Vedanta theories. 

I confess that this explanation would remove 
many difficulties, yet it does not remove all. 
What shall we say when Sayana, after having 
given his own interpretation of a Vedic verse, 
quotes a different one of Miidhavabharta ? In the 
hymn x. 86 there is considerable uncertainty as to 
the persons to whom each verse is to be assigned. 
The first verse is explained bv Sayana as being 
spoken by Indra. But after having done so, he 
adds“ Mtidhavabha/his tu vi hi sotor ityesharg 
indranya viikyam iti manyante ; tasnrin pakshe tv 
asya riko ’yam artha/t.” The Madhavabhatfas 
think that this verse is the speech of Indrani, and 
according to this view the meaning of the verse 
would be as follows: —Who can this (or these) 
Madhavabha/fa’s be ? 

In his commentary on the Baudhavana-siitras 
Sayana calls himself Savana/,'ilryapadabliishikta, 
and N'risingamVoirvasuthgraganya/i, ie. the best 
of the sons of 8’ingana, while in the Yagnatantra- 
sudhanidhi, when he is no longer the family Guru 
of Bukka, but of Hariliara, the son (tanur/a) of 
Bukka, he calls himself the son of Mavana, and 
speaks of Madhava as his real brother, saying: 
Upendrasviva yasyasid indraA sumanasa/iprivaA, 
mahakratuniun aliarta MadhavaryaA sahodaraA,—• 
He whose brother was Madhavarva, the oiferer of 
great sacrifices, beloved by the gods, an Indra, as 
it were, to an Upendra (i.e. to myself). I do not 
mean to say that even these passages would resist 
a Vedantist explanation, hut I should like to know 
how, according to the Vedautists of <S>ingeri, it is 
to be applied. The question is one of great 
importance, and Mr. Burnell, living so near the 
monastery of which Sayana was the head, is pro¬ 
bably the only person who could clear up our 
doubts. 

There is little more to be said about Mr. Burnell’s 
valuable Introduction. As Mr. Burnell is engaged 
in searching for MSS. of commentaries on the 
Rig Veda, anterior to Sayanrt’s, I may mention 
that, besides those which I referred to in my 
History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature , and in the 
Prefaces to my edition of Siivana, I possess a con¬ 
siderable portion of Gayatirthabhikshu’s gloss on 
Anandatirtha’s Rig-bhashva, and Atmananda’s 
commentary on the Vamiya-sukta. I should also 
like to call Mr. Burnell’s attention to a statement 
made in 1846 by the Pandits of Benares, that 
Madhava wrote a commentary on the Atharva- 


vida-Samhita, and that it consisted of 80,000 
lines. Although there is little hope of recovering 
it, yet when the exact extent of the work is given, 
we can hardly doubt that it once existed. (See 
my Introduction to the Science of Religion, 
p. 100.) 

I may add, in defence of Sayana, who, as Mr. 
Burnell says, never quotes parallel passages, that 
in explaining difficult words he does quote, now 
and then, parallel passages. 

On page xxxi. 1. 20, I should propose to read 
trividham instead of vividham, particularly as on 
page xxxii. 1. 22, we read prakaranatraya. 

Max Muller. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The year before last there was an imminent 
prospect of the loss of the potato crop from disease. 
There was a good deal of public interest felt about 
it, and Lord Cathcart, the President of the Royal 
Agricultural Society, ottered a prize of 100/. for an 
essay which should contain some new contributions 
to its history. A proposal of this kind betrays a 
curious latent cynicism. For thirty years this 
scourge has been amongst us, and the ablest in¬ 
vestigators have patiently worked out all the 
essential points in the life history of the parasitic 
plant which does the mischief. Yet it is still 
imagined that something remains to be done, and 
that the hope of gaining 100/. will be an adequate 
motive force to stimulate enquiry more success¬ 
fully than desire for knowledge, and the obvious 
inducement of commercial and philanthropic in¬ 
terest. The advertisement found its way even into 
German newspapers. Ninety-five persons were at 
the pains to send in manuscripts, some of which 
were accurate digests of facts published again and 
again, others accounts of crotchety remedies. But 
no new observations of any value were brought 
forward, and the prize was withheld. It is now 
offered again for the production of a disease-proof 
potato of which the test is to be an immunity of 
three years. No doubt there is nothing a priori 
improbable in the existence of a race which would 
be more or less capable of withstanding the 
diseases to which others succumb. In the Mauri¬ 
tius red sugar-canes are much less liable to disease 
than white on es: on the other hand, in the United 
States pur pie plums become more readily diseased 
than gree n or yellow kinds. Colour, therefore, has 
no essential connection with immunity from dis¬ 
ease, but the possibility of races enjoying it can 
hardly be questioned. But it is the interest of all 
who grow potatoes to obtain such a race, and it is 
hardly likely that the inducement of a prize of 
1004 "will much increase its chance of discovery. 
Nor would an immunity of three years he a very 
trustworthy guarantee. The whole proceeding 
displays a feebleness of purpose which is unworthy 
of a society representing a great national industry. 

One of the most striking results of the facilities 
of intercourse necessitated by a complex civilisa¬ 
tion, is the diffusion throughout widely distant 
countries of various animal and vegetable pests. 
Domesticated animals and plants are, compared 
with their allies which are undomesticated, appa¬ 
rently more prone to succumb to the ravages of 
their enemies. This has been attributed, no doubt 
with reason, to their artificially adjusted lives, the 
equilibrium of which only tends to maintain itself 
within very narrow limits, and is therefore easily 
destroyed. The history of the potato disease is 
tolerably well known; it may be paralleled by 
that of a parasitic fungus which has suddenly 
attacked one of the most stately plants of our 
flower gardens—the Hollyhock. Many years ago 
Montague described a parasitic fungus under 
the name of Euccinia Malvaceamm, which 
had been collected by Bertero in Chili upon the 
common Marsh Mallow. Its first appearance as 
a pest of cultivation was in Australia, where, 
whether accidentally introduced or not, it became 
exceedingly destructive to hollyhocks. The Rev. 
M. J. Berkeley remarks that until July 12 of last 
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year it was, as far as he was aware, entirely 
unknown in this country, and it does not appear 
in Cooke's Handbook of British Fungi as a 
British species. At the beginning of August it 
was mentioned as completely destroying the holly¬ 
hocks in the gardens near Sandown." It has lately 
made its appearance in the neighbourhood of 
London. Luring the past year it suddenly ap¬ 
peared in Western France, and spread with great 
rapidity. In the neighbourhood of Bordeaux it 
attacks the common mallow. There is no remedy 
apparently but to destroy the aflected plants, and 
so try to stamp out the disease. The ills of 
hollyhocks will perhaps not disturb the majority 
of people very much, but the Puccinia will entail 
heavy loss on those who for trade purposes make 
a special business of their cultivation. Another 
species of Puccinia is the formidable wheat mildew. 

That great authority on spiders, Professor T. 
Thorell, of the University of Upsala, has just 
published his Remarks on Synonyms of Euro¬ 
pean Spiders, as a sequel to his European Spiders, 
Part I. “ Review of the European Genera of 
Spiders, preceded by some Observations on Zoolo¬ 
gical Nomenclature ” (1800-70). In the present 
book the author has given an account of the 
synonymous names of those species of spiders 
which are described in N. Westring’s well-known 
Araneae Sueeicae (1861), as also of some other 
European species, partly described in J. Black- 
wall s Hist on/ of the Spiders of Great Britain and 
Ireland (1801-1804), and partly registered in the 
Catalogue synonymiqne des Araneides dEurope, 
given by E. Simon in his Histoire Naturelle des 
Araiynees (Araneides), Paris, 1804. Prof. Thorell's 
new book is done with admirable care, and is well 
worthy of his high reputation. It is like his 
former book, written in English. We may 
mention that a large collection of Indian spiders 
is being made by the Vice-Principal of the Raj- 
kutnar College, Rajkote, Mr. Moreshwar Atmaram 
Thurkhud, and his sisters. This college was 
founded a few years back by the native chiefs for 
the education of their sons; its officers and teachers 
were nominated by the English Education Depart¬ 
ment in India, and its success has been cheering. 
A school of industry for the boys of artisans has 
also been formed under the control of the college, 
but has not yet been able to overcome the suspicious 
of the poor natives. 

At the present moment it is impo ssible to take 
up a Bavarian or an Austrian paper without find¬ 
ing in the lists of those who have succumbed to 
cholera names familiar to us in art or science. 
Amongst these we are sorry to notice that of 
Professor Schleich, whose death by this fatal 
disease was recorded last week. He was well 
known, both to English and German connoisseurs, 
as. one of the ablest of the Munich landscape 

S inters, and his loss will be severely felt at the 
oyal Academy of Arts, where he was one of the 
most highly-valued lecturers. Another victim is 
Dr. Ruland, the well-known head librarian of the 
University of Wurzburg. He was born in 1809, 
took priest's orders in 1832, and held the parish of 
Amstein till he entered upon the University post, 
which he retained till his death. As a member of 
the Bavarian Chamber of Representatives he 
gained the respect even of his opponents, through 
the clear judgment and courteous moderation 
with which he advanced and maintained his views; 
and his death, on the morning of January 8 , after 
le.ssthnn twenty-four hours’ illness, has excited uni- 
ver sal regret amongst all classes. The question of 
the sudden and seemingly unaccountable out¬ 
break of the disease at isolated points, is engaging 
the serious consideration of the general public, as 
well as of the profession in Germany. At Lanfen, 
in Bavaria, in the former palace’ of the Prince 
Bishop, which in olden times was the favourite 
abode of the rulers of Salzburg, but which, since 
1802, has been converted into a prison for male 
convicts, cholera suddenly manifested itself in 
December 1873, and before the close of the week 


had attacked forty-five of the prisoners, of whom 
fifteen had died. On Christmas Day the lists 
showed eighty-three deaths and eighty-one re¬ 
coveries, or about fifteen per cent, of fatal, and as. 
many cured, cases on the general number of the 
560 prisoners. A careful examination of the local 
conditions has shown that salt-beds lie near the 
foundations of the prison-walls, which stand upon 
a loose gravelly soil, and that a range of stables 
once occupied the site of the prison infirmary. 
Instant removal from the infected spot, a more 
generous diet and warm clothing, seem to have 
been the only means on which the medical atten¬ 
dants were able to rely, and the scourge has 
abated; but this explosive outbreak of the disease, 
to which nothing analogous has as yet been ob¬ 
served in Europe, is worthy of serious investiga¬ 
tion. 

Mr. Collins, a well-known worker at Econo¬ 
mic Botany, leaves England on February 12, for 
Singapore. In connection with the business he 
goes out to establish, he holds a commission from 
the India Office to examine and report on the 
culture of gutta-percha and india-rubber trees, 
and any other vegetable products of Borneo and 
the islands of the Malay Archipelago which are 
capable of being introduced into India. The six 
india-rubber plants lately sent out for the first time 
to India were grown from six of the ten fruitful 
seeds out of 2,000 obtained by Mr. Collins from 
South America. He hopes that the cultivation 
of such trees will hereafter become one of the 
standard industries of India. Till that country’s 
coal and iron fields are fully developed, the only 
chance of raising the social condition of the labour¬ 
ers is by the introduction of new agricultural pro¬ 
ducts, among which gutta-percha, india-rubber, 
paper-fibres, &c., should find a prominent place. 

The Natural History Society and Field Club of 
the Working Men’s College, Great Ormond Street, 
announce for their next month’s work: Feb. 3, 
Lecture by H. G. Seeley, Esq., F.L.S., on the 
Method of Studying Geology; Feb. 10, Museum 
work, Mounting Specimens, &c.; Feb. 17, Lecture 
by Mr. C. J. Savage, on some peculiarities 
of the Genus Antirrhinum; Feb. 24, Museum 
work; and Field-days, Feb. 16 at Chislehurst 
(first train after 10 a.m. from Charing Cross), and 
Feb. 28, India Museum, at 2 o’clock. 

The Nuoca Antoloyia contains a notice of the 
researches of the naturalists attached to the Italian 
natural history expedition in Papua and the adja¬ 
cent islands of Aroo and the Timor Lant group, 
of the rich ornithological collections acquired by 
Beccari and Alberti; especially of new species of 
birds of paradise, one of which is figured in this 
journal. These last have been described in the 
Transactions of the Zoological Society ; and the 
labours of Alberti have been already made known 
to us by a translation of his work by Mr. Bennett, 
styled A Month among the Papuans of Mount 
Aifak, New Guinea. 

A marine and fresh-water aquarium is to be 
erected in the Central Park, New York, in connec¬ 
tion with the Free Museum and Menagerie already 
established there, and under the direction of Mr. 
Saville-Kent, late curator of the Brighton 
Aquarium. The scheme was started by Messrs. 
Appleton, and is to be carried out by public sub¬ 
scription. It is proposed so to endow the in¬ 
stitution that it may be available for the purposes 
of scientific research. 

At the Charter House, on Thursday, January 22, 
Dr. Richardson gave a lecture on the electrician 
Stephen Gray, who at the beginning of the last 
century discovered the facts of conduction, insula¬ 
tion, and induction. The lecture was illustrated 
by experiments performed with the simple means 
used by Gray himself. 

TnE accomplished translator of the Danish Bal¬ 
lads and author of the Popular Names of British 
Plants , Dr. R. C. Alexander Prior, has printed a 
very interesting little paper, “ On the Somerset Dia¬ 


lects.” In this county the Doctor finds two dia¬ 
lects separated bv the river Parret; the reason 
being that, as the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle says, 
under a.d. 658, “Cenwealh in this year fought 
against the Welsh at Pen, and put them to flight 
as far as the Parret.” On the east of the Parret, 
then, remained the conquering West-Saxons 
alone; on the west the Britons, who for many 
centimes maintained themselves among, and in¬ 
termixed with, the Saxon settlers, whose language 
they learnt. But they learnt it, says Dr. Prior, 
as the Spaniards learnt Latin: they picked up the 
Saxon words, but pronounced them as Welsh. 
Even to this day it is extremely difficult for a 
W est-Somerset or Devon peasant to understand an 
East-Somerset one. The chief difference is in the 
vowels, a “roof” being riif “through” being 
thru, and “ would” being wild in West Somerset; 
so that the two dialects might be called the 
“ Langue d’ii ” and the “ Langue d'oo.” In the 
West Somerset also w is oo. “ Where is Locke P ” 
“Gone t’ Ools” (to Wells), “yer honour.” 
“ What’s he gone there for P ” “ Gone zootniss ” 
(as a witness), “ yer honour.” Or again: “ Oolter, 
he com in, and drug him out ” (Walter came in 
and dragged him out). But both the dialects have 
many peculiarities in common, as the transposi¬ 
tion of r: Pum for “ prin,” “ prince,” fursh for 
“ fresh,” urd urbans for “ red ribbons;” of s and p, 
as j caps (wasp), curps (crisp) ; of s, and k, and l, as 
ax (ask), halse (hazel). F changes to v, as in vire 
for “ fire ”; * to a, as zur for “ sir ”; th to d, as in 
“ What’s dee doing here dis time o’ night ? ” The 
Western “ langue d’ii ” also replaces an initial A 
with a y, as the Norwegians do— yeffer for 
“heifer,” Yefeld for “Heathfield.” It also re¬ 
places initial th with f as fatch for “ thatch.” 
Again, it changes the lengths of vowels, making a 
“ pool-reed ” a pull- reed, a “ bull ” a bul (u short, 
as in “cull”), a “nail” a nal, “paint” pant, &c. 
On the other hand, “ mill ” is made ineel, “ fist ” 
feest, “pebble” popple, “Webber” (a surname) 
Webber, &c. The Rev. W. P. Williams and Mr. 
P. A. Jones have undertaken to compile a glossary 
of both the East and West Somerset dialects, and 
have got far on with their work. That rivers are 
the natural boundaries of dialects is, of course, 
a commonplace, but every confirmation of the fact 
is still of interest, and the detection of the traces 
of the old separation of speech 1,200 years after 
its occurrence, and in this nineteenth century, is 
of more interest. Mr. G. P. R. Pulman, of" the 
Hermitage, Crewkeme, tells Dr. Prior that at 
Axminster the river Axe, the ancient British and 
Saxon boundary line, still divides the dialect 
spoken to the east of it (seemingly the Dorset) 
from the Devon, on the west. You never hear a 
Devonshire sound from a native Axminster man. 
The difference between the two dialects existing 
within so short a distance of each other is very 
striking. 

M. Brachet (the well-known author of a His¬ 
torical Grammar of French, reproduced in Eng¬ 
lish by the Clarendon Press) and M. Gaston Paris 
have completed the first volume of their French 
translation of the last edition of Diez's Grammar 
of the Bomance Languages. 

Professor T. Hewitt Ket has, we hear, nearly 
completed the great Latin Dictionary which has 
been the labour of nearly all the later years of his 
life. His volume of Essays on Latin Metre and 
Philology will appear shortly. 

M. Cazals, of Bayonne, has just published a 
re-impression of the Poesies Basques de Bernard 
Dechepare: “ Linguae Vasconum Primitiae,” 1546. 
The only copy of the original known is that of the 
Bibliotheque Nationals Y 6 j w . The reprint has 
been made under the direction of M. A. Hove- 
lacque, at Paris, and of M. J. Vinson, at Bayonne, 
whose names are a sufficient guarantee for its ex¬ 
actitude. The text has been followed page by 
page, line by line, word for word, fault for fault. 
Only 200 copies are on sale, each numbered. We 
reserve a fuller appreciation of the work till the 
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appearance of the Voeabulaire des mots contenus 
dans let poesies Basques de Dechepare, avec des 
notes phitoloyiqrues, par M. Julien Vinson, an¬ 
nounced to appear shortly, by the same publisher. 

Mb. Hensleioh Wedgwood's paper before the 
Philological Society on Friday, February 6, 
will be on the derivations of the words “ Lay 
Figure, Warrior, Lawn, Badger, Filibuster, and 
Bully.” 

Mb. William Payne of the Keep, Forest Hill, 
is, we understand, to succeed Mr. JJanbv P. Fry, 
of the Local Government Board, as the Treasurer 
of the Philological Society. 

Mb. Henry Sweet has been for some weeks in 
Holland, studying the sounds of the Dutch lan¬ 
guage and its dialects. Two years ago he made 
a careful analysis of the standard and dialectal 
Danish pronunciations. His object is, we believe, 
to write a scientific history of English sounds, and 
to contrast the development of these with the 
changes that have gone on in the Scandinavian 
branches of the Low-German and Teutonic 
stock. 

M. Paul Meyer has been engaged for some 
time in preparing for publication a series of 
hitherto unedited Low Latin, Provencal, and Old 
French texts. The first part of this collection is 
now announced ns ready. 

A chair of philology and Assyrian archaeo¬ 
logy has been created in the College of France. 
M. Jules Oppert has been appointed professor. 

The Becue de Linyuistique for January 1874 
continues and concludes the important “Gram- 
maire de la langue Tongouse,” by L. Adam, com¬ 
menced in the October number, 1873. It contains 
also a valuable essay on the Basque Verb, by 
M. J. Vinson, in which he combats the theory of 
M. de Charencey. An article on the Ethics of 
the Avesta, by M. A. Hovelacque, and one on 
“ Deux publications recentes relatives aux dialectes 
de l’ltalie Septentrionale,” by E. Picot, make up 
a number of unusual interest. In the Biblio¬ 
graphic are short notices of Savce's Assyrian 
Grammar, and of Hadley's Byzantine Greek Pro¬ 
nunciation of the Tenth Century. 

The chairs of “Classical Philology” and of 
Philosophy, vacated at Jena by the resignation of 
Professors Bursian and Kuno Fischer, have been 
filled br the appointment of Dr. Scholl, of Greifs- 
wald, to the former, and of Dr. Eucken, of Basle, 
to the latter. A new faculty has also been added 
to the University curriculum by the creation of 
a chair of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology, 
under Professor Delbriick. 


LECTURES OF TEE WEEK. 

London Institution. 

Mb. Satce read a paper on Wednesday even¬ 
ing, at this Institution, upon the “Results of 
recent Assyrian discovery.” After a sketch of 
the way in which the inscriptions have been de- 
cyphered, he reviewed the early history of Baby¬ 
lonia, according to the latest researches. Its 
primitive population, the Accadians or “ High¬ 
landers,” the inventors of the cuneiform system of 
writing, had descended from the mountains of 
Elam, at that time the most powerful state in 
Western Asia. Elamite tribes from time to time 
overran Babylonia; one of them, the Cassi or 
Kossaeans, conquered the country under Kham- 
muragas in the sixteenth century n.c., and founded 
a dynasty which was overthrown bv the Assy¬ 
rians ab >ut 1370 n.c. Kliammuragasgave Babylon 
its name, and made it his capital. Libraries were 
established in all the great Babylonian cities; 
Babylon itself possessed two; and the works 
collected in the library of Sargon of Agnne formed 
n large portion of the library of Assurbanipal, at 
Nineveh, which is now in the British Museum. 
The tablets or books were translated from the 


(Turanian) Accadian into (Semitic) Assyrian, and 
grammars, dictionaries, and phrase-books were 
compiled for the assistance of students. One of 
the largest of these works was upon Astrology, in 
seventy chapters. It was called the Illumination 
of Bel, and was afterwards translated into Greek 
by Bero8us. The lecturer read extracts from the 
twenty-third chapter, and referred to a catalogue 
of the Astronomical treatises contained in Sargon’s 
library, which directs the reader to write down 
the number of the tablet he wishes to consult, and 
the librarian will thereupon give it him. And this 
in the sixteenth century b.c. 1 Some of the monthly 
astronomical reports sent to the king by the Assy¬ 
rian astronomers-roval, from the observatories at 
Nineveh, Arbela, Ur, &c., were also read. Mr. 
Sayee then described the religious belief of the 
Babylonians. “ Those whom the gods favoured 
would enjoy everlasting life in their presence, in 
‘ the land of the silver sky,’ feasting at richly-gar¬ 
nished altars, and wandering amid the light of the 
‘ fields of the blessedwhile for the rest of man¬ 
kind was reserved the lower world of Hades, ‘ the 
land whence none might return,’ as it was called. 
Here Allat, ‘ the queen of the mighty country,’ 
ruled together with Tu, the god of death; and 
Datilla, the river of the dead, flowed slug¬ 
gishly along, nurturing the monstrous seven¬ 
headed serpent which lashes the sea into waves. 
Seven gates and seven warder-spirits shut it 
in; and in its midst rose the golden throne 
of the gods of the earth, the Anunnaci, or 
offspring of Anu, the sky. It was a land of dark¬ 
ness, and those who were within longed in vain 
for the light. Before reaching this dreary region 
the souls of the departed were stripped bare and 
empty ; and though the waters of life bubbled up 
in its inmost depths, they were never allowed to 
taste them.” The divinities worshipped were 
legion, epithets being personified and so forming 
new gods. Some of the myths thus originated 
were recounted,and the great epic of the Chaldeans, 
based upon an astronomicalprincipleand pieced toge¬ 
ther out of twelve independent lays, was described. 
Translations were next given of various exorcisms 
and religious hymns, and extracts were read from 
the omen-tablets. Some of these are incon¬ 
sequential enough. Thus, if a child has a nose 
like a bird's beak, the country will be at peace; 
while if the nose is wanting, evil will possess the 
land, and the master of the houso will die. Others 
are as obvious as that “to dream of bright light 
forebodes a fire in the city,” or “ the sight of a 
decaying house is a sign of evil to its inhabitant; ’ ’ 
but there is one occurrence which is never likely 
to happen, desirable as its consequences are. 
“ When a sheep bears a lion,” it is said, “ the anus 
of the king will be powerful, and the king will 
have no rival.” Accadian law was then discussed, 
more especially the laws relating to the family, in 
which we find that the father possessed the same 
despotic power as among the Romans. The private 
will of Sennacherib was also given. Mr. Sayce 
concluded with an allusion to the new light 
thrown upon the early history and migrations of 
the Semitic race; who are shown to have derived 
from Babylonia the elements of the culture which 
they carried to the North and the West. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Royal Geographical Society. 

At the meeting of the above society bn Monday 
evening last, Lieutenant Julian A. Baker, R.N., who 
had accompanied his uncle, Sir Samuel Baker, in 
the late expedition up the Nile, read a paper on 
the geographical aspect of the expedition. He de¬ 
scribed the labour which had to be undergone in 
cutting a way through the enormous quantity 
of vegetable matter accumulated in the Bahar-ef- 
Girall'e, a species of “ loop-arm ” of the Nile 
which they were forced to travel by, ns the White 
Nile was completely choked up. Serious difficul¬ 
ties were encountered'in the lowness of the river, 


and at last the expedition was forced to return, 
and wait for a more favourable season. Even¬ 
tually, on April 15, 1871, Sir Samuel and parly 
reached Gondokoro. The first navigable point 
after reaching Ismailia is close to the stony dry 
ground north of Unyama and east of the Nile. Here 
is a good site for a station, and this will doubtless 
form the future depot for the ivory brought from 
the shores of Lake Albert. The Bahar-el-Giraffe 
cannot be considered a navigable river, but Ismail 
Pasha, Governor of Khartoum, has cleared much 
of the Nile stoppage, and intended to finish it in 
October 1873. Should he succeed and open the 
river to navigation between Khartoumandlsmailia, 
the grand difficulty of want of communication 
with Egypt will disappear. It will be easy then 
for steamers to run every month or so with the 
mails, or whatever is required to Ismailia, return¬ 
ing each time laden with ivory. A great future 
for the country may thus be in store. 

Sir S. Baker gave full credit to the thorough 
explorations made by Grant and Speke. But it 
was his (Sir S. Baker’s) duty to repeat all informa¬ 
tion supplied to him from trustworthy quarters. 
From a native of Karagwe he learnt most unmis- 
takeably that it was quite possible to go from 
Chibero, on the Albert Nyanza, past Uvira to 
Ujiji by boat. This report was confirmed by a 
man who had been living with King Mtesa some 
years. The Victoria lake, moreover, was called 
Scssi, and known by that name only among the 
natives of the place. 

Colonel Grant said Sessi was the name of an 
island in Lake Victoria on which he himself had 
been. He also expressed his concurrence with 
Mr. Stanley's theory that Lake Tanganvika is 
wholly unconnected with Lake Albert. If it were 
otherwise Captain Burton and Speke during their 
long residence at Ujiji must have heard of it. 

Mr. Findlay pointed out that Dr. Livingstone 
himself in one of his former letters had said that 
he had ascertained beyond a doubt that Lakes 
Albert and Tanganyika were one. 

Sir S. Baker suggested that if the two lakes 
were one, the slight annual rise to which the 
Nile was subject might be accounted for by the 
fact that the two lakes being north and south of 
the equator are not augmented by simultaneous 
rains. When Lake Albert is swollen by the down¬ 
pour, Lake Tanganyika is at a low level, and thus 
the reflux is from north to south. The increase 
of level in the Nile would thus be insignificant. 

Mr. Major drew attention to the fact that 
in the old maps of the Portuguese in which 
the centre of Africa was laid down almost en¬ 
tirely from native report, Pen Gamitto had joined 
the two lakes, applying the word layoa (t'.e. a 
morass, at times dry and at other times flooded) 
to the narrows at Uvira, and from this most in¬ 
teresting fact he deduced evidence in favour of Sir 
Samuel Baker's theory of the continuity of the 
water of the two great lakes. 

Antiquaries ( Thursday, January 22). 

Mb. R. Burchett laid before the meeting a 
series of paper-moulds of the carvings on the 
stones of New Grange, a tumulus in the county 
Meath, Ireland, which is one of the most interest¬ 
ing antiquarian remains in Great Britain. Mr. 
Burchett also exhibited drawings and plans 
which, as well as the moulds, had been executed 
by himself during the space of six days that he 
spent inside the tumulus. Mr. Burchett also read 
a paper on the subject, consisting of an exposition 
of all the facts connected with this curious monu¬ 
ment, which Dr. Petrie called one of the pyramids 
of Ireland. This is the first time that New" (irange 
has been treated in a scientific way. The best 
account hitherto published was laid before this so¬ 
ciety by Pownall in 1770, and will be found in tho 
second volume of the Archaeoloyia. Evervthing 
tends to show lhat New Grango was a burial- 
mound of very remote antiquitv, used by a roval 
race at that time. It is probably the same as the 
“ Brugh na Boyne ” of the Irish Annals, and spe- 
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cially of the Senoha no Retie, or History of the 
Cemeteries. Mr. Burchett showed that out of 
seven ; carvings figured in Vallancey’s Collec¬ 
tanea, and purporting to he taken from New 
Grange, only one had any existence in reality, and 
that one was very inaccurately figured. 

Zoological ( January 20). 

Professor Newton, V.P., in the chair.—The 
following papers and letters were read from Dr. 
O. Finscn, on an apparently new species of Parrot 
from Western Peru, which was proposed to be 
called Psittacula Andicola; and on a new species 
of Fruit Pigeon from the Pacific Island of Rapa 
or Opara: this unique specimen had been sent 
to the author by Mr. F. W. Hutton, of Otago, 
New Zealand, after whom it was proposed to name 
the bird Ptilonopus Huttoni ,—by Major O. B. 
St. John, on the locality of the Beatrix Antelope 
(Cry.v Jienfrij), which was believed to be the 
south of Muscat,—by Mr. Edward R. Alston, on 
a new Bat of the genus Pteropus, which had boen 
sent to him from Samoa for identification by the 
Rev. S. J. Whitmee: Mr. Alston proposed to call 
this species Pteropus Whitmeei ,—.from Mr. A. G. 
Butler, giving a list of the species of Fulgova, with 
descriptions of three new species iu the collection 
of the British Museum,—from Mr. II. Druce, on 
the Lepidopteroua Insects collected by Mr. E. 
Layard, at Chentaboon and Mahconchaisee, Siam, 
with descriptions of new species. 


FINE ART. 

An Introduction to the Study and Collection 
of Ancient Prints. By William Hughes 
Willshire, M.D. Edin. (Ellis & White.) 
This is a stout volume of 570 pages, 
filled with a large mass of details hearing 
upon the various branches of its professed 
subject-matter. Dr. Wiltshire does not 
claim for it other credit than that of a com¬ 
pilation : it is at least a well-selected and 
well-arranged compilation, done con amore 
by an expert, and there was room for it. 
Among previous works in the same field, the 
one which our author considers as coming 
nearest to his own undertaking is The Print 
Collector, written by Mr. Maberly about 
thirty years ago: the same general design 
has been here followed out. German and 
French books have also been diligently con¬ 
sulted—especially Bartsch, Nagler, Passa- 
vant, and Charles Blanc, and, in our own 
country, Jackson and Chatto. The leading 
objects are to condense information for 
students of the history and processes of En¬ 
graving, and to instruct tyros. 

Dr. Wiltshire, besides producing an effi¬ 
cient and serviceable book, replete with 
interesting particulars, writes a very modest 
preface, which should conciliate even those 
who may opine that the volume is not ex¬ 
haustive of old information, or fertile of 
new. He doos not often urge his own opi¬ 
nions ; when he does express them, they are 
found to be mainly conservative—adhering 
to well-established and not generally con¬ 
tested viows on questions of archaeology or of 
art, and backward in admitting any counter¬ 
theories for which individuals here and 
there have waged vigorous battle. Thus, for 
instance, Dr. Willshire is not minded to dis¬ 
place the Buxheim St. Christopher of 1423 
from the position usually assigned to it as the 
first known woodcut bearing a date. He 
discusses at length the evidence regard¬ 
ing the so-called “ Brussels Print ” of 
the Virgin and Child with St. Catherine 


and three other female Baints, credited by 
some investigators with the earlier date 
1418, and he shows that the arguments in 
favour of this date are by no means in¬ 
significant : but he concludes without adopt¬ 
ing it, and indeed without expressing any 
very distinct opinion of his own on the 
details. We need hardly say, with regard 
to the St. Christopher, that he shows no dis¬ 
position to second the crotchet of the late 
Mr. Holt, to the effect that this rude though 
not spiritless performance is an early work 
of Albert Durer, and therefore far later in 
reality than the date engraved upon it. On 
these and other topics, Dr. Willshire, while 
cautious and “safe” rather than speculative, 
is not bigoted, but ready to afford candid 
consideration to what can be adduced from 
varying points of view. 

This book shows forcibly that nations of 
Teutonic race, and in especial the Germans, 
have been the inventors of all the chief 
forms of ordinary engraving—wood-cutting, 
chiaroscuro-work, metal-gravin g, etching,and 
mezzotint. Such at least is the case, so far 
as researches reach at present: whether any 
new facts pointing to a contrary conclusion 
may at some future time be discovered, can 
only be matter of guess. The ancients did 
indeed produce works which are substantially 
works of engraving ; but that they did not 
print off impressions of these originals is the 
conviction of all save a very few connoisseurs. 
Impressions from blocks have been found on 
textile fabrics of the early Middlo Ages ; and 
possibly this form of engraving and printing 
may belong in the first instance to Italy, and 
especially to Saracenic Sicily, rather than to 
Germany. Passavant and Weigel considered 
that the earliest impression of this kind that 
had fallen under their observation was 
proper to the end of the twelfth century; 
some other examples, however, have been 
assigned to the eleventh, or even the tenth. 
But, as regards wood-cutting for printing 
on paper, Germany, as we have seen, holds, 
with the St. Christopher of 1423, the first 
rank in point of definitely marked and 
fairly sustainable date. This print was 
found in 1739 in the Chartreuse of Buxheim 
near Memmingen: where it was executed 
and imprinted may be open to conjecture, 
bnt no doubt in some Teutonic region. Of 
chiaroscuro engraving, in which different 
blocks of wood are employed, and printed 
off in tints, the earliest known example is 
German, dated 1500, the earliest Italian 
being of the year 1516. Of the usual en¬ 
graving on metal (copper) a German speci¬ 
men—Upper German probably—exists, dated 
1440: it represents the Flagellation of Christ. 
In Italy the earliest ordinary engraver on 
metal was Baccio Baldini, and nothing is 
known from his hand dating prior to 1405. 
Even the story of the proofs from niellos 
printed off by the Florentine Maso Finiguerra, 
so well known in Vasari’s account, and so 
continually repeated as “ the origin of en¬ 
graving,” only belongs to the year 1450 or 
thereabouts, so far as can be definitely 
traced, though some authorities would carry 
it back as early as 1440, or even earlier. 
The date of the invention of etching is 
uncertain, and its locality also. Wenzel 
von Olmfitz, who etched the satirical sub¬ 
ject named Roma, Caput Mundi in 1496, is 
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possibly entitled to the priority, or else an 
old’ Netherlands master, known by a cipher 
containing a W, or duplicate V. Tne Italian 
painter Parmigiano, who has erewhile been 
called the inventor of etching, is certainly 
not entitled to that honour. Finally, mezzo¬ 
tint was introduced towards 1640 by Ludwig 
von Siegen, bom at Utrecht of a German 
father, and a mother of Spanish descent. 

There is a certain aesthetic fitness in this 
forestalling of the Latin races, and especially 
the Italian, by the Teutonic race, in the 
fine art of engraving. Craftsmanship goes 
hand in hand with fine art in all the graving 
processes. The spirit of the design may be 
artistic, or even ideal, in the highest de¬ 
gree; but the means of realising it by the 
bnrin, the biting-in fluid, or what else, is in 
some large measure a matter of manual 
dexterity; something between art and me¬ 
chanism, fairly to be termed artisanship. 
The Teutonic races have produced, in all 
departments, some excellent artists, and 
many excellent craftsmen; and in the art- 
craft of engraving they anticipated the 
Italians, and in some instances excelled all 
or almost all the Italian practitioners of the 
work. The Italians, on the other hand, had 
a higher ideal form of art, and a far larger 
number of works of high style, which the 
engraving process could subserve, and to 
which it was by them applied in course of 
time: this must be their compensatory pre¬ 
eminence. 

The only illustration given in Dr. Will- 
shire’s book (if we except a few specimens 
of monograms and cyphers) is a copy of 
the Buxheim St. Christopher. It must 
be admitted that the usefulness of the 
work, and its interest as well, are thus 
curtailed. A few explanatory engravings 
would indeed be almost necessary to com¬ 
pleteness in such a treatise ; something, for 
instance, to show what is meant by “ la 
maniere crihlee ,” or the ancient “ dotted 
style,” by the “ maniere an maillet," and the 
like. Perhaps, in a second edition, it might 
be found advantageous to add some lew 
illustrations of this class, and to divide the 
present heavy volume into two; the en¬ 
hanced costliness of the work would be more 
than recouped to the purchaser. The possible 
opportunity of a second edition should also 
be utilised by correcting some far from 
elegant modes of speech which we find here 
and there. We give only a very few in¬ 
stances out of several which struck us un- 
pleasingly in reading. “ That nothing like a 
bookbinder’s or our napkin and table-cloth 
press existed before the middle of the 
fifteenth century, and which was occa¬ 
sionally employed by the chaser on 
metal and engraver on wood, we cannot 
believe.” “ From the greater facility with 
which certain lines can be cut in soft metal 
to what they can be in wood, is derived one 
proof of the metal origin of such prints as we 
have alluded to.” “ They have not the exact 
and true ring of the Italians, save perhaps 
with one exception,." “As this is not likely 
soon to happen, and as hopes of replica being 
found are only of the faintest character, there 
is no consolation to the votary of our pursuit 
than what he may procure from the best fac¬ 
similes.” As regards the spelling of names, 
and such minor points requiring uniformity 
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of system, we find little to complain of in 
Dr. Wiltshire's work. There is, however, one 
drtist much belaboured as to nomenclature 
by onr author, as by many of his prede¬ 
cessors. On page 139 he is named “ Jacob 
Watch, Jacques de Barbarj on page 153, 
“ Jacob Walch, Jacopi di Barbarjon 
page 281, “ J. Walschon page 298, 
“ Jacopo or Jacques di Barbari. ” Also 
Dr. Willshire would do well to enquire 
by what possible process of translation the 
under-cited Latin sentences can be got to 
mean that certain early works of art were 
intended “to assist those who had heard 
read, or were then reading, the Scriptures.” 
The words quoted axe St. Gregory’s: “ Quod 
legentibus scripture, hoc idiotis praestat 
picture cernentibus, qui in ipsft, etiam ig- 
norantes, vident quod sequi debeant: in 
ipsd legent qui literas nesciunt. Unde et 
praecipue gentibus pro lectione picture 
est.” We have had to reform, in some 
details, the punctuation which Dr. Willshire 
gives to this quotation. 

These, however, are all small matters. 
We can heartily recommend the present 
' treatise to those for whom it is more es¬ 
pecially planned, and -generally to all, whe¬ 
ther learned or unlearned in engravings, 
who wish for sound and practised guid¬ 
ance ; they will find the book both copious 
and readable. We will conclude by giving 
a brief extract that summarises Dr. Will- 
shire’s views on the main questions which 
have perplexed or divided connoisseurs :— 

“ Having referred in the preceding pages to all 
points in connection with the early history of en¬ 
graving, deemed necessary so far, it may be well, 
before we close the chapter, to state in a rimmi 
the conclusions at which we may arrive. They 
are as follow1st During the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, the use of the graver was 
common, and managed with great ability, for the 
purpose of engraving figures and other subjects 
on plates of metal destined for monumental and 
sepulchral purposes. The ‘ point ’ was used with 
like efficiency for tracing religious subjects on 
plates of metal intended for the ornamentation of 
the binding of hooks, and for the sides of reli¬ 
quaries ; and mordaunts were employed for the 
purpose of b'.ting-out ornamental figures on the iron 
and steel of arms. 2ndly. That it is just possible 
engraving—in the modern-acceptation of the term, 
t.e. the receiving impressions on parchment or 
paper, or like material—was practised by the 
Northern schools, though in a very limited way, 
at the end of the thirteenth or at the beginning of 
the fourteenth century; and it is probable that, in 
Italy, silk and linen fabrics were then imprinted 
from wooden blocks. 3rdlv. That it was not 
until the beginning of the fifteenth century that 
engraving became what we may term (in relation 
to the art and period) well established. 4thly. 
That probably to Italy is due the credit of first 
employing wooden blocks for imprinting textile 
fabrics; and to the Northern schools that of first 
taking impressions both from wood and metal on 
parchment and paper. Sthly. That while to the 
Northern schools we can go back, quoad wood- 
engraving, positively to 1423, and, aa respects 
metal-engraving, to 1446, we cannot reach, in 
Italy, as regards the first, ftrther than 1467; and, 
as relates to the second, 1400-62, nialli-proofs, 
and 1465 for metal plates engraved for the purpose 
of being printed from.” 

W. M. Rossetti. 

SCHOOLS OP ACTTUQ. 

Wt use the word “ Schools ' f in its widest and 
moat informal sense, and do not propose to writ* 


for the most part either of the cliques that are 
accustomed to form themselves round this or that 
great actor, or of recognised training-places like 
the Conservatoire at Paris, but of the education in 
acting—now bad, now indifferent, and now good— 
which is picked up incidentally in the actual 
practice of the profession. And this, unhappily, is 
well-nigh the only “ school ” open to the actor in 
England. For we have never had, and do not 
now seem very near to getting, the endowed and 
recognised training-places in which an actor may 
learn before he begins to practise; and the 
beginner in the career of the theatre has no such 
good fortune as is within the reach of the beginner 
in the art of painting. A regular professional 
education is beyond the reach of the English 
beginner, unless be go to France; and there 
indeed, though matters are better, they are not 
wholly well for Mm, for the influence of educa¬ 
tion in Marivaux and Beaumarchais upon subse¬ 
quent practice in Shakespeare or Sheridan is 
almost as indirect as is the influence of education 
in mathematics and logic upon subsequent prac¬ 
tice at the Bar or in the Church. But though 
indirect, it is almost trite to say it may be im¬ 
mensely valuable; and if the English theatre 
afforded much scope for the display of such genuine 
and tranquil art as is taught by M. Rdgnier at the 
Conservatoire, we should be the first to advise 
those beginners in acting who could afford it, to 
go and profit by that careful and scholarly tuition 
and that semi-public lesson-taking. 

But, in the first place, there are probably not 
more than three theatres in London where' the 
delicate art that M. Rdgnier teaches to his most 
promising pupils would be likely to be appre¬ 
ciated ; and secondly, until the profession of the 
stage becomes the first-rate profession that it 
ought to be, its recruits will not be drawn from a 
class which can either value or afford a foreign 
art-education. It is with present conditions that 
we have to do. What then are our actual, 
though generally informal, Schools of Acting ? 

Firat, there are the professors of elocution who 
prepare pupils for the stage. Most of them one 
imagines to be the Turveydrops of the profession: 
it is their mission, one supposes, to teach good 
manners ns well as acting; aud we all know what 
good manners are when they are learnt at half-a- 
crown or five shillings the lesson—not the easy 
manners of our own generation, but the more 
artificial manners of the last, hanging on their 
learners like a burden, and bringing self-conscious¬ 
ness in their train. There are of course exceptions 
to the general rule. One or two English players 
have taught extremely well all that they can 
teach of their profession. But in the main, of 
teachers of elocution who prepare their pupils 
for the stage in dull back drawing-rooms of Great 
Adullam Street, Mesopotamia, and kindred quar¬ 
ters, it may be safely said that they ruin all the 
sensitive and clever pupils who do not run away 
from them, and that their greatest triumph is 
achieved when they have turned a grocer’s appren¬ 
tice into a third-rate villain of melodrama. Most 
actors who do not belong to families with a tra¬ 
ditional place upon the stage have had something 
to do with these teachers; but the shorter their 
acquaintance has been with them, the better it 
has been for their art; and as things are at 
present, we are almost inclined to congratulate 
those ladies whose friends have gone to the 
managers, audaciously, with a cheque for a hun¬ 
dred pounds, and who, thanks to these golden 
keys, nave burst suddenly, without other prepara¬ 
tion than that of the dressmaker and the singing- 
master, upon the stage devoted to the “ break¬ 
downs” oi burlesque. For these ladies, if they have 
brains aa well as good looks—which is generally 
the case, in a world where there is nothing but 
appearance to trust to—can not only, like the 
ideal artist in Mr. Browning’s poem, avoid con¬ 
ventional faults through pure ignorance of them, 
but calt learn to rise through suggestions of their 
own, that are prompted by the experience of prac¬ 


tice. Many people are virtuously indignant at 
the use of these golden keya to the possession of 
the stage; but actors and actresses find their own 
level presently; and itrnay seriously be questioned 
whether the public is a loser by a process which 
reduces to little or nothing the services of the 
teacher of elocution and good manners. 

But the more habitual Schools amongst us are 
the schools of professional work in town and in 
the provinces. (Let us for once adopt the actor’s 
favourite word, and speak of Liverpool and 
Bognor, indiscriminately, aa “the provinces.”) 
Each has its advantages, and each its drawbacks. 

But the ordinary schools of town and country_ 

that is, the ordinary theatres of both—have this 
in common: that the learners who come to them 
in the usual course begin at the bottom of the 
class, instead of jumping to the top, thanks to the 
payment of a fee. 1 he characteristic fault of the 
provincial school is hurry: that of the London 
school, monotony. The advantage of the provin¬ 
cial school is its variety; but we can hardly add 
that that of the London school is its thoroughness, 
because though constant change effectually pre¬ 
vents thoroughness, constant repetition of ono 
thing does not ensure it; and we have seen a 
conception, originally inartistic, carried out as 
badly on the hundredth night as on the first. 
What is in favour of the beginner who can make 
his <Ubui in London, is, that unless fate is pecu¬ 
liarly against him, he will act in the company of 
about two somewhat gifted artists—a man and a 
woman—and if he is very wise he can generally 
learn something from them; but then he need not 
be very foolish to learn too much from them, and 
so must always run the risk (while gifted actors 
are few) of falling into imitation, not of their 
perseverance and painstaking and general cul¬ 
ture, but of their manner or mannerism. Again, 
the long run which might be very much in his 
favour, if the performance were elaborately and 
delicately studied, is ns a matter of fact less in his 
favour than it should he, because not only is it 
but rarely the result of special and artistic care in 
preparation, hut during its course (say, roughly 
speaking, after the one-hundredth night) the per¬ 
formance ilselt deteriorates: becoming either more 
purely mechanical or more exaggerated. In a 
word, it quite loses for the young actor its educa¬ 
tional power. There was just a touch of this— 
only a touch of it, but it is worth citing—at ono 
of the best of our theatres (the Vaudeville) during 
the acting of the School for Scandal. The excel¬ 
lence of the acting—the combination of freshness 
and delicacy—was maintained uncommonly long; 
but on the last night of its performance (that was 
about the four hundredth) a change was visible. 
Much was played that night with remarkable 
vigour and seeming spontaneity,but bits of comedy 
were tending to become farcical, and even a per¬ 
formance that had long been admirable was at 
last, at some points, beginning to suffer. Again, 
a run of such immense duration tends to make of 
a player who has not some years of experience at 
his back, to enable him to withstand the influ¬ 
ence, nothing else but the character he has so 
long been representing; and sometimes even an 
actor of established position is a loser, artistically, 
by the commercial success. Mr. Henry Neville, 
for instance, took a long time to throw off the 
Ticket-of-leave man. The ghost of that injured 
workman haunted many a subsequent perform¬ 
ance. 

On the whole, then, a young actor or actress 
does best to begin in tho country, especially if the 
place that is selected has a character for being 
theatrical. The dangers here are of Incomplete 
preparation, overwork without even the consola¬ 
tion of knowing that one’s work is good, and the 
appeal to an audience presumably lower in intel¬ 
ligence than that of a West-end theatre. Dangers 
sufficient, it may he said. Yet we are not disposed 
to withdraw the opinion that the country school 
is on the whole the best, for in the first place the 
evil of incomplete preparation (the first of our 
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three dangers) is not so great to a beginner as it 
seems to be; because to a beginner even the 
fullest preparation would still be incomplete— 
one’s conception of a part at twenty is not one’s 
conception of it at twenty-five or thirty. One is 
sketchy at twenty years old, not because one would 
not be, but because one cannot be finished. 
Secondly, the overwork from constant changes, 
in the country, is not so bad as the enforced idle¬ 
ness from endless “ runs ” in town. Overwork is 
just the test which serious artists have to stand, 
in literature, in painting, and on the stage. The 
capacity to stand it is one of the qualifications for 
artistic success. It accomplishes the process of 
selection, in a cruel but, under present conditions, 
somewhat necessary way; ana as it was well 
that the weakly children of an old-world State 
should die of neglect, leaving the Future to 
the stronger ones, so it is perhaps well—since 
it seems that only overwork can bring ar¬ 
tistic success—that the feebler children of Art 
should leave a clear field for the vigorous. This 
at least is the consolation one may offer to 
the beginner in acting, who is about to grapple 
with the hardships of a provincial career. And 
then, the last of our three dangers—that of ap¬ 
pealing to an audience less intelligent than that 
of the West-end—is often a danger only in name. 
The audience at Bath, if less demonstrative, is 
probably as intelligent as that which assembles at 
the National Theatre, to applaud lime-light and 
Shakespeare, and to refresh itself after this exer¬ 
tion with the last sensation-dancer. So, on the 
whole, he who chooses the provinces, for learning, 
but not for ultimate practice, probably does well. 
He does wisely if he is not ambitious to take the 
lead for many a year. “ For,” said a Frenchman 
who well knew, '■ it takes ten years to make an 
actor of comedy.” Time is the best school. And 
in France it is not often admitted that an actress 
is great, until it is likewise admitted that she has 
ceased to be good-looking. 

Frederick Wedmore. 

crotch’s PALESTINE. 

Hr. William Crotch, for many years Professor 
of Music in the T'niversitv of Oxford, though he 
died so comparatively recently as 1847—within 
two months after Mendelssohn—belongs much 
more to the past than to the present age. Bom 
in the year 1775, his most important works were 

f (reduced early in the present century; and the 
arger number of them have shared the fate of 
many other excellent compositions, and been con¬ 
signed to an oblivion which they certainly did not 
deserve. A few of his anthems and other church 
pieces are occasionally to be heard in our cathe¬ 
drals ; but to how large an extent his principal 
works have been neglected may be judged from 
the fact that, until yesterday week, Palestine had 
not been heard in London for upwards of forty- 
live years. Its revival, therefore, by the Sacred 
Harmonic Society was an event of no ordinary 
musical interest, and a somewhat detailed account 
of the oratorio may probably be acceptable to the 
readers of the Academy. 

The text of Palestine was selected by the com¬ 
poser from Bishop Heber’s poem of the same 
name. The choice was a curious rather than a 
happy one; for the whole tone of the poem is 
sententious and didactic rather than lyrical; and 
the uniform employment of the decasyllabic verse 
gives a monotony of rhythm calculated to fetter 
rather than assist the composer. But Dr. Crotch, 
like his great predecessor and model, Handel, 
would seem to have been by no means fastidious 
as to the quality of his libretto; otherwise we 
can hardly conceive of his selecting for the words 
of a song such lines as the following:— 

“ For thee his ivory load Behemoth bore, 

And far Sofala teem’d with golden ore ; 

Thine all the arts that wait on wealth's increase, 
Or bask and wanton in the beam of peace!, 

When Til>er slept beneath the cypress gloom. 

And silence held the lonely woods of Home; 


Or o’er to Greece the builder's skill was known, 

Or the light chisel brush’d the Parian stone; 

Yet here fair Science nurs’d her infant fire, 

Fann'd by the artist aid of friendly Tyre ; 

Then tower'd the palace, then in awful state 
The Temple roar’d its everlasting gate 1 ’’ 

Whatever literary merit these and similar pas¬ 
sages which might be quoted may possess, they 
have no more musical inspiration in them than the 
multiplication table; and it is not surprising that 
the learned Doctor in setting such words should 
have been unable to soar above mediocrity. The 
only wonder is that he could set them at all! 

In an interesting preface affixed to the book of 
the words, and written by Mr. W. H. Husk, the 
librarian of the Sacred Harmonic Society, he states 
that the composition of Palestine was finished on 
November 6, 1811, and that the work was first 
performed in the following April. In order justly 
to estimate the music, it is necessary to look back 
for a moment to the state of the art at the time of 
its appearance. Haydn's Creation had a few years 
previously made its way to England ; Mozart's 
music was more or less known ; but Beethoven, 
who, while Crotch was employed on Palestine , was 
working at his grand Trio in B flat, was still to a 
large extent “ the great uncomprehended ; ” Weber 
was comparatively unknown—his Freischiits, which 
suddenly raised him into the first rank among 
composers, not being produced till ten years later; 
while Mendelssohn was almost an infant in arms. 
Handel’s music formed the staple of English con- 
cert-programmes ; and it is on Handel’s style that 
Dr. Crotch’s is distinctly modelled. It must not, 
however, be imagined that the music of Palestine 
is a mere plagiarism or reproduction of Handel’s 
oratorios. It might rather be described as a 
modernisation of the Handelian spirit. Remi¬ 
niscences are, no doubt, in places to be met 
with; as, for example, in the opening chorus, 
“ Reft of thy sons,” which has a strong flavour of 
“ And the children of Israel sighed ” in Israel 
in Egypt, or again in the very fine chorus “ Not 
when fierce conquest,” which in parts recalls the 
second movement of “ When his loud voice ” in 
Jephthah; but these are exceptions, and in general 
Crotch’s ideas are his own, though the forms into 
which he has thrown them are umnistakeably 
Handel’s. 

By far the best portion of the work (as with 
Crotch’s great prototype) is the choral writing. 
This is always broad and effective, and sometimes 
very bold in its modulations. The most remark¬ 
able movement of the whole oratorio is the chorus 
“ Let Sinai tell ”—a piece of which Handel him¬ 
self need not have been ashamed, which in the 
daring of its enharmonic transitions is, for the 
period at which it was written, really astonishing. 
Nowadays composers would think nothing of such 
a series of modulations as those which are to be 
found here—from F to E minor, thence to E flat 
minor, and with one bold step to D major—but 
sixty years ago the passage in question must have 
made the old theorists open their eyes 1 

Among other really fine specimens of choral 
writing may be named “ 0 happy once,” “ Not 
when fierce conquest,” the magnificent finale to the 
first part, “ Then the harp awoke,” the no less fine 
chorus in the second part, “Not vain their hope,” 
and the concluding movement of the work—all 
more or less Handelian (generally “more”), yet 
with sufficient individuality to save them from the 
reproach of being mere servile copies. Veryfine,too, 
and breathing a more modern spirit, are the chorus 
“ Be dark, thou sun," and the highly original 
solo and chorus “ In frantic converse,” another 
curious example of Bishop Heber’s muse, of which 
the words really deserve quotation:— 

“ In frantic converse with the mournful wind, 

There oft the houseless Santon rests reclined ; 

Strange shapes he views, and drinks with wond'ring 
cars 

The voices of the dead, and songs of other years.” 
These most unlyrical words are set by Dr. Crotch 
to music of great beauty, the effect of the chorus 


echoing pianissimo the words “ the voices of the 
dead” being both novel and striking. Before 
leaving the choruses a word should be said as to 
the fugal writing. Of this there are many and 
excellent examples, and the learned Oxford Pro¬ 
fessor shows in this branch of his art a mastery 
and freedom of treatment which many modem 
composers might envy. 

The solo music is, on the whole, far inferior to 
the choral portion of the work. It is to a large 
extent old-fashioned both in form and spirit, 
though a few numbers are exceedingly good. The 
best, undoubtedly, is the charmingly melodious 
quartett “ Lo, star-led chiefs,” which at one time 
used to be a great favourite at concerts, though of 
late years it has been seldom if ever heard in 
public. The airs, “ Ye guardian saints,” “ Are 
these his limbs,” and “No more your thirsty 
rocks,” are also favourable specimens of their com¬ 
poser’s powers; but many of the songs are, to use 
plain language, simply tedious. 

Dr. Crotch’s treatment of the orchestra is, for 
its age, very remarkable. He had probably heard 
Haydn's “ Salomon ” symphonies, and the Creation 
might also have furnished him with some hints in 
scoring; but his method of using his instruments 
is hardly Ilaydnish—it is as it were a transition 
from the old Handelian orchestration to the 
modern style of tone-colouring. His employment 
of the wind instruments, especially the brass, is • 
always happy, and frequently very brilliant. 

So much has been said about the music itself, 
that the briefest possible record of the perform¬ 
ance must suffice. The rendering of the unfamiliar 
music, both by soloists, chorus, and orchestra, was 
a highly creditable one. The solo parts were in 
the hands of Madame Sherrington, Miss Ellen 
Horne, Miss Julia Elton, Mr. Cummings, and 
Signor Agnesi—all artists of established reputa¬ 
tion. The chorus was excellent; long practice of 
Handel's music having no doubt rendered Pales¬ 
tine easier to them than under other conditions it 
would have been. The oratorio was conducted bv 
Sir Michael Costa with his well-known skill. 

The production of Palestine , and the promise of 
Macfarren’s St. John the Baptist, may be taken as 
a hopeful indication that the Sacred Harmonic 
Society has abandoned the musically conservative 
policy with which it has so long been credited. 
All musicians will join in the hope that it may go 
on and prosper in the new course upon which it 
has entered. 

NOTES AND NEWS. 

We are happy to be able to state that the col¬ 
lection of Arabic caligraphy made bv the late Mr. 
Frederick Ayrton, of Cairo', has been accepted for 
public exhibition by the South Kensington Mu¬ 
seum. It will be remembered that the collection 
was refused by the trustees of the British Museum, 
possibly because Mr. Acton Smee Ayrton, M.P., 
one of the trustees, was ashamed to let the public 
know of his having had a brother a devoted student 
of Science and Art. It was then offered to the 
India Office; but the authorities refused to have 
anything to do with the public exhibition of the 
collection. As soon as this was known, the 
South Kensington Museum at once came forward, 
and in the handsomest and most liberal manner 
undertook to arrange the collection in one of their 
new T galleries. The public will now have an 
opportunity of judging how ill advised the trus¬ 
tees of the British Museum were in refusing Mr. 
Ayrton’s bequest. And the public also will be 
gratified to find that, although Mr. Cole’s con¬ 
nection with the South Kensington Museum has 
ceased, his spirit still animates his policy—which, 
in a word, was to serve the public as a servant his 
master. 

The question of the best method of conducting 
prolonged examinations of the sea’s bottom, bv 
diving and other means, is at present engaging 
some attention in Holland, where the subject 
acquires direct practical importance from the well- 
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known fact that, amongst other stores, the Zuider- 
Zee still holds embedded in its sand the entire 
cargo of the ship Lutine, which foundered there 
sbout 100 rears ago, burying with it ingots and 
bars valued at upwards of 15 millions of gulden. 
The discussion deserves the notice of all lovers of 
art who may put faith in the old and popular 
tradition of the Roman populace, according to 
which countless treasures lie buried beneath the 
yellow sands of the Tiber; amongst other relics of 
the past it is believed to contain the seven-aimed 
candlestick, brought by Titus from the Temple of 
Jerusalem. Who shall say that there may not be 
some truth in these tales, crusted over as they are 
with the faith of centuries? At any rate, we 
would hope that if the Roman municipality are 
really in earnest about the canalization of the 
river, they will not disregard the appeal made to 
them more than a year ago by the Committee for 
the exploration of the bed of the stream, which 
numbered among its members the names of 
Odescalchi, Helbig, Yitelleschi, Story, Giordano, 
and others eminent in art and archaeology. The 
question of the canalization of the Tiber was 
under serious consideration thirty years ago, when 
Mr. Doyle, an Englishman, offered to undertake 
it at his own risk; but when the works had been 
planned and everything was in train for com¬ 
mencing operations, the Papal Government threw 
difficulties in the way, and the scheme had to be 
abandoned. 

The well-known Danish archaeologist, Professor 
J. L. Ussing, has sent us a charming little volume 
of antiquarian studies made during a recentjourney 
in the south of Europe (Fra en Rejse, Hegel) and 
a more strictly scientific treatise on the Stoa of 
King Attalus in Athens, reprinted from the 
Proceedings of the Danish Society of Sciences. 
Both are written with the combined elegance and 
learning that mark all Professor Ussing's produc¬ 
tions. 

Wp, hear that Professor Brunn, of Munich, is 
prepared with an entirely new interpretation of 
the sculptures of the Parthenon, which he intends 
to publish soon. Professor Brunn also inclines to 
regard the famous bronze head acquired by the 
British Museum last year as representing Artemis, 
and not Aphrodite as first suggested. The two 
small locks on the brow remind him of the Pour- 
tales' head of Apollo (in marble in the British 
Museum), and he thinks that the band round the 
head may have served for the attachment of a 
large knot of hair as on the marble head. 

We learn from the Allgemeinc Zeitnng that 
Xassi Pascha, Governor of the Dardanelles, has 
ordered a domiciliary search to be made in the 
villages Kalafatli and Jenischer, to which the 
workmen employed by Dr. Schliemann in his 
explorations Delong. A large number of gold 
earrings, necklaces, bracelets, and other ornaments 
were found, which it would appear the workpeople 
had stolen, while engaged under Dr. Schliemann's 
orders, with the intention either of melting them 
down or converting them into trinkets for their 
female relatives and friends. The Government 
has confiscated the property found in the villages, 
and put the suspected men under arrest. Dr. 
.Schliemann has had the inscriptions on the objects 
found bv him photographed for the use of Professor 
Max Miller. He writes that the photographs are 
not so successful as they might be, and that the 
one on the vase has come out worst of all, owing 
to the yellow colour of the latter; but the vase 
has been taken in two positions, and the inscription, 
thinks Dr. Schliemann, can be detected with a 
magnifying glass. M. Bumouf, who writes a 
favourable article upon Dr. Schliemann's discoveries 
in the first number of the Revue des Deux Mondes 
for January, has had the great advantage of 
visiting and examining the collection itself “ more 
than a hundred times.” M. Eugene Piot, from 
Paris, has also visited the collection. We await 
the verdict of Mr. Newton on his return from 
Athens. 


Tbs formation of the Musde des Copies last 
year in the Palais de l’Industrie gave rise to much 
discussion and dissension. It seemed a good idea 
certainly to unite in one exhibition copies of all 
the great pictures of the world; but unfortunately 
these copies were extremely unequal in merit, and 
some, there is no doubt, were atrocious libels on 
the old masters they were supposed to represent. 
French artists were very indignant on the subject, 
the more so because these copies took up space in 
the Palais de l’Industrie that they needed for the 
exhibition of their own works. This will not be 
the case at the next salon, for the best of the 
copies of the Musde are at once to be removed to 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, where they will serve 
for the instruction of the pupils, and will add to 
the number already collected there, executed by 
the scholars at Rome. The copies that remain, 
after the best are picked out for the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts, are to be transported to provincial 
museums. Possibly even these establishments 
may not in all cases care to receive the convicts. 

A catalogue of the Musde des Copies, reprinted 
from the Journal des Debats, is commenced in the 
Chronique of January 3. There has been no 
official catalogue published. 

The catalogue of the Biblioth&iue des Beaux- 
Arts is now finished, and will shortly be published. 
It contains, it is said, no less than 3,000 numbers. 

An exhibition of water-colour drawings is now 
open at the Cerele de 1’Union Artistique. It is 
the first time, we believe, that an exhibition of 
water-colours exclusively has been attempted in 
France. It has had a great success. Among the 
exhibitors are MM. Th. Rousseau, Isabey, Land, 
Yibert, Leloir, Berne-Bellecour, Detaille, and G. 
Don5. 

A space will be allotted in the Fine Art 
Galleries of the International Exhibition of this 
year for the exhibition of works of industrial art 
designed or executed by the students of the 
Schools of Art in the United Kingdom. The 
works may be in any material and executed at 
any period, but they must not have been exhibited 
before. The Society of Arts will award medals 
to those whose works have the highest artistic 
merit. 

The French journal La Renaissance, which 
apparently expired a little while ago, was, it 
seems, only in a trance, and has justified its title by 
coming to life again and being more vivacious than 
ever. M. Emile Blemont remains editor. It will 
contain henceforward twelve pages instead of 
eight. 

A statue of Jeanne d’Arc is to be erected in 
Paris on the Place de Rivoli, Rue de Rivoli, in the 
axis of the arcades. This site it appears was the 
scene of one of the most remarkable exploits of 
the Maid of Orleans. It was here, at the Butte de 
Saint Roche, on September 8 , 1429, during the 
siege of Paris by Charles VII., that she headed 
a most courageous though unsuccessful assault. 
“Elle ne vouiait partir et se retirer en aucune 
maniere,” say's the chronicler who describes this 
feat of arms; “ il fallut que le due d’Alenfon 
l’allat qudriret la ramenat lui-meme.” The com¬ 
mission for this statue has been given by the 
French Government to M. Frdmyet, in furtherance 
of the project mentioned in a previous number of 
the Academy, of erecting monuments and statues in 
the public places and squares in Paris, to signalise 
memorable events in the history of the city. 

Paris seems to have been seized with a fit of 
heroine worship. Jeanne d’Arc is the heroine d 
la mode at the present time. While her history 
is being represented at the theatre with wonderful 
effect, and M. Frtimyet is preparing the statue for 
the Place de Rivoli, M. O'Reilly publishes a 
really important contribution to our knowledge of 
the courageous maid, whose condemnation justly 
lies more heavily on the consciences of her coun¬ 
trymen than on ours. M. O’Reilly has translated 
into French The Two Trials of Jeanne d’Arc —that, 


namely, of her condemnation, and that of her re¬ 
habilitation, and has added to the subject by the 
publication of several newly discovered documents. 
It appears that from a pecuniary point of view 
Jeanne d'Arc had no cause to complain of 
Charles VII., for in one of her examinations she 
valued her possessions at twelve thousand crowns 
(feus), which sum her brothers inherited. 

M. Paul Dubois, a sculptor who gained the 
grande mddaille d’honneur in 1807, for his “ Chan- 
teur florentin,” has been appointed joint con¬ 
servator of the Luxembourg. M. de Chenneviferes 
still keeps the chief direction. 

M. Baltard VrcTOR, a distinguished French 
architect, died a short time since m Paris at the 
age of sixty-nine. One of his last works, the 
Chronique informs us, was a design for the cradle 
of the Prince Imperial, commissioned by the City 
of Paris. 

The Times “ understands ” that Messrs. Christie, 
Manson, & Wood are making arrangements for the 
concluding sales of Turner's collection of engrav¬ 
ings. The first sale of this year will take place 
early in March, when rare and early proofs of such 
well-known works as “ Ancient Italy,” “ Modern 
Italy,” “ Carthage,” “ Mercury and Argus,” “ Wa¬ 
terloo,” “ Fishing Boats off Calais,” and others of 
equal fame, will be offered to the public. On 
many of these there are notes written by Turner 
himself, which will no doubt greatly enhance the 
prices they will fetch. The last sale of this vast 
collection is fixed for the latter end of May. It 
will comprise the whole of the series of “ England 
and Wales ” in the “ Columbia,” “ Imperial, and 
“ Quarto ” editions. 

A new numismatic journal, the Annales deKumis- 
matique, is about to be started in France, under 
the able direction of MM. F. de Saulcy, Anatole de 
Barthelemy, and Eugene Hucher, with the inten¬ 
tion of filling the place left vacant by the now- 
discontinued Revue Numismatique; although, in 
the event of the Revue recommencing publication, 
the editors of the Annales expect to retain for 
themselves an independent position by the pro¬ 
minent place which they will to give to the coinage 
of France. As soon as 200 subscribers Lave sent in 
their names, the first fasciculus of the Annales 
de. Numismatique will be issued, and the publica¬ 
tion will be continued every two months. It is 
proposed that each two-monthly part shall contain 
about five sheets (8vo), so that the yearly volume 
will consist of about 600 pages. A special feature 
will be the use of the Comte process for illustra¬ 
tion, by which the editors will be enabled to 
give duplicate plates (at a nominal price) to con¬ 
tributors, who will thus be able to use the same 
illustrations if they describe the same coins sub¬ 
sequently elsewhere. The annual subscription in 
France is 20 fr., but in England the carriage-fee 
must be added, 2 fr. 60 c. Messrs. Triibner have 
undertaken to receive the English subscriptions. 

We may be sure that, stamped with the high 
guarantee of M. de Saulcy and his colleagues, the ■ 
Annales de Numismatique. will merit the warmest . 
support from all archaeologists and numismatists. 


Mr.F.Latouk Tomline's Committedfor Trial — 
the after-piece produced at the Globe Theatre on 
Saturday night—is rather wittier, and decidedly 
broader, than most burlesques, and accordingly 
will not fail to have a certain amount of success. 
Those who have seen the Reveillon at the Holbom 
Theatre, or elsewhere, will hardly need to be told, 
as the playbill tells them, that the “ piece of ab¬ 
surdity ” now presented is suggested'by something 
in that comic drama; nor will those who have 
not seen the Reveillon need to be told, when 
witnessing the performance of this piece at the 
Globe, that its source is French, and French of 
the Palais Royal. How a certain gentleman of 
great outward respectability, being committed for 
trial for some offence against our long-suffering 
police force, was let out on bail—how he proposed 
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to himself to dine well on the last night of his 
freedom, seeing that it was impossible to say 
“how he should dine to-morrow”—how he re¬ 
ceived an invitation to a bachelor-party, and went 
to it, leaving his dinner to be eaten by his wife 
and the old fianci to whom she has been faithless 
—how the police came to summon him away 
before the expectod moment, and would not believe 
that the gentleman dining with the lady was other 
than the lady’s husband and their proper prisoner 
—how in due time the husband, merry from his 
bachelor-party, surrendered to his bail, and found 
the old adorer of his wife in the cell destined for 
himself—all this, and more than this, is told 
briskly enough: the dialogue is smart, but not 
brilliant, and the acting is fairly good. Perhaps 
it is a thing to be regretted that the best Touch¬ 
stone on our stage—Mr. Compton—should be en¬ 
gaged in the representation of a much-corrupted 
police-sergeant; perhaps, on the other hand, it 
is a thing to be rejoiced in, that the corrupted 
police-sergeant should find so popular a representa¬ 
tive as Mr. Compton. But the main interest of 
the piece lies in the performance of Mr. Arthur 
Cecil, who in it makes his first appearance on the 
regular stage; he has been known for some time 
at the Gallery of Illustration. Mr. Arthur Cecil 
acts with keen intelligence and great ease. He 
has the variety of facial expression common to 
the better class of “ entertainers ”—Levassor had 
it very notably, as many readers will remember. 
The part which Mr. Cecil plays in Committed 
for Trial is one that would suit old M. Bavel ex¬ 
cellently. It may, therefore, easily be inferred 
that it is a good part of its kind; and it is played 
to the satisfaction of the audience. Mr. Cecil will 
doubtless eventually show himself in a character 
more worthy of serious criticism. Meantime we 
have only to chronicle a successful first appear¬ 
ance. Mr. Montague and Miss Carlotta Addison 
somewhat strengthen the cast of the piece; but 
Miss Addison has very little to do, and Mr. 
Montague’s part is such as to confirm the 
wisdom of the adapter in styling his> work “ a 
piece of absurdity.” 

Good measure, pressed down, and running over, 
falls to the lot of visitors to the Olympic, where 
The School for Intrigue , still followed by Richelieu 
Re-dressed, with a political caricature of the author 
of last Saturday's “prolix narrative,” is just now 
preceded bv All that Glitters is not Gold. This last 
piece is a little comedy which has held its place 
upon the stage for a good many years. Though old, 
it appears hale; nor is its vigour likely to be 
impaired so long as it is acted, as now at the 
(tlynipic, by Miss Fowler, Miss Marion Terry, 
Mr. Henry "Neville, and Mr. Anson. 

Le Barbier de Seville has been revived at the 
Theatre Fran^ais, and the accomplished critic of 
one of the chief Parisian journals has devoted a 
column to prove that Beaumarchais could not have 
written Rossini’s music, nor Rossini Beaumar¬ 
chais’ comedy. Furthermore, it is remarked — 
and this is more to the purpose—that the inter¬ 
pretation of the character of Bartholo by M. 
Talbot has something of novelty' in it. Bartholo, 
as Talbot understands him, is not absolutely one 
of those old men who may be ridiculed with im¬ 
punity. “ II eehappe en quelque sorte au ridicule 
do soil amour pour Rosine par une certaine dnergie 
que l’ftge n’a pu dteindre. L’oeil est vif et dtir, 
ct la voix vibrante.” Something of this new 
rendering of the character may be due to the 
actor’s intention, but more, we should imagine, to 
his necessities. The representation aocords with 
the physique ofM. Talbot. 

At the Thd&tre de Cluny they have revived Le 
Crime de Far erne, that okl Frdddric Lemaitre— 
though the shadow of the Frdddric Lemaitre of 
thirty years ago—may play his accustomed part 
As the name denotes, the piece is full of horrors, 
and by the time the story ends most of the ten 
commandments have been broken several times. 
Lemaitre, though a broken man, retains much of 


the old intelligence and fire, so that possibly on 
this account the piece may be still worth seeing. 
It is mounted with care and taste, and the com¬ 
pany is at least adequate to the performance of 
the play. 

WlLBN M. Sardou’s Merveilleuscs is withdrawn 
from the Thdatre des Varietes, there will be a 
revival of Le Chapeau de. TaiUe, an adaptation of 
which, under the name of The Wedding March, is 
being played at the present moment at the Court 
Theatre in Sloane Square. It is said that the 
actor Dupuis requires rest. 

The newlv-decorated “ Stadt,” or Town Theatre, 
at Vienna, inaugurated its season with Laube’s 
Demetrius, one of the most successful of the twenty- 
five novelties which it has exhibited during the year 
1873. The “ Carl Theater,” which supplies Vienna 
with high-pressure French sensational drama, has 
maintained its character for novelty and grand 
scenic decoration. Among the thirty-four new 
pieces put on the stage, those by Ofienbaeh, 
Rosen, and Bittner were the favourites; while at 
the “ Wien Theater,” under the Geistinger-Fleiner 
direction, Offenbach's Theater-Prinzessin and 
Wilderer rose highest in favour amongst the new 
pieces of the season. Taken as a whole, the past 
year may be regarded ns one of more than average 
importance. 


In Majolati, the birthplace of Spontini, that 
composer’s centenary is to be celebrated in the 
course of the present year. 

Wagner’s Meistersinger has just been produced 
at Cologne for the first time —“ with a success,” 
says the Musikalisches Wochenblatt , “ which hardly 
the most sanguine friends of the master could have 
hoped.” 

In Munich, the same -composer’s Tristan nnd 
Isolde is to be revived in February, under the 
direction of Cnpellmeister Levi. 

Riieinberger's new opera, Des Thiirmer's Tiich- 
terlein , was produced at Gratz on the 7th instant. 
The music is well spoken of. 

TwENTT-ForR new operas were produced in 
Italy during the past year. 

The Near Zeitschrift far Musilc, in a biography 
of the late singer Carl Wallenreiter, who died last 
October, having been insane for some time pre¬ 
viously, mentions the curious fact that during his 
last illness he invariably sang, instead of speaking, 
even at times in which he was conscious of what 
was around him. 

Kiel's oratorio Christi s was to be performed at 
Berlin for the first time < n Monday last, by the 
members of the Sternscher Gesangverein. 

Gluck’s Alceste is to be revived at Berlin next 
month, after a lapse of more than twenty years. 

The last number of the Musikalisches Wochen¬ 
blatt gives two or three interesting items of intel¬ 
ligence relating to Richard Wagner. In reply to 
numerous enquiries, it states that the vocal score 
of the Gotterdammerung (the fourth and conclud¬ 
ing portion of the great tetralogy Der Ring des 
Nibelungen, which is to be performed next year 
at Bayreuth) will appear in the course of the pre¬ 
sent year. The pianoforte arrangement will be by 
Carl Klindworth, who has already edited the pre¬ 
vious parts of the work in such a masterly manner. 
The same paper also mentions a report from Cairo, 
to the effect that the Viceroy of Egypt has asked 
Wagner if he is disposed to write ana set to music 
for the opera at Cairo a libretto, the action of 
which shall take place in Egypt, the subject- 
matter to be taken from the Old Testament. The 
terms offered are said to be munificent. 

We understand that Messrs. Macmillan are 
about to publish a Dictionary of Music, and thus 
supply a long-felt want in English literature. The 
wore is to Ire edited by Mr. George Grove, whose 
name will bo a sufficient guarantee for its ex¬ 
cellence. We believe Mr. Grove has already 


received a promise of assistance from several of 
our best-known and most competent writers on 
musical subjects. Not only historical but theo¬ 
retical and practical matters are included in the 
scheme. 

We learn from the Cologne Gazette (January 
17) that Madame Lina Schneider had announced 
her intention of taking for the subject of her 
public recitation, on Monday, January 11), the 
Antigone of Sophocles, according to Professor 
Donner’s translation. She was to be assisted by 
ber husband, Professor Schneider, and by Herr 
Behr, in the parts of Creon, Haemon, Ac., while a 

n il of her own was to give the parts of Ismene 
Eurydice, Madame Schneider herself taking 
the remaining characters. Mendelssohn’s choruses 
to the Antigone are to be given as the musical 
accompaniment to the recitation, and are to be 
under the direction of Herr Weber. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Royal Institution ( Friday, Jan. 30). 

Sir Julius Benedict, the lecturer last evening, 
is universally popular in the concert-room, though 
less well-known as a lecturer on the history of 
music. A considerable gathering of concert-goers, 
however, attended his address on “Weber and 
his Times.” The main theoretical interest of the 
lecture consisted in the attempt to show that 
Weber was the real originator of the modern 
school of music, which has found its culmination 
in Wagner. According’ to Sir Julius, he was the 
first to adapt musical theme to the expression of 
definite poetical ideas and dramatic character, and 
his opposition as a “ Romanticist ’’ to the old clas¬ 
sical school of Cherubini surrounded the develop¬ 
ment of his genius with intrigues and hostility on 
the part both of musicians and the public press. 
The father, along with Schubert, of the German 
“Lied/’ his compositions for the pianoforte ap- 
roached nearest to Beethoven, and were adopted 
y Mendelssohn as models. The remainder of the 
lecture was mainly occupied with a sympathetic 
sketch of Weber’s character and surroundings, his 
meeting with Beethoven in Vienna, his last journey 
to Loudon, and his energetic battling at the last 
with the fatal disease which carried him off; nnd 
included some interesting personal experiences of 
the lecturer in connection with the preparations 
for the first performance of Weber’s most important 
operas. 

The Athenaeum announces that the death of 
Mr. Adam Black, the publisher, has just taken place 
in his UOth year. 

A statue of St. Francis, by the great Spanish 
master, Alonso Cano, has been for more than ten 
years rigorously shut up in the treasury of the 
Cathedral of Toledo, and no one has been permitted 
to see it. Even the Emperor of Brazil, when he 
recently visited Spain, could not, it is said, get a 
sight of this famous statue, which is reckoned one 
of Cano's finest works in sculpture. The original 
being thus hidden (it is to be hoped it has not 
disappeared, as sometimes happens with valuable 
works of art in the care of the Church), it may be 
interesting to some of our readers to learn that an 
excellent copy of it of half life-size painted in terra¬ 
cotta may be purchased in Paris. It is to be seen 
in M. Goupil’s shop-window. 

A co-operative society of artists has been 
formed in Paris. It has for its objects: 1st. The 
organisation of open exhibitions, without juiy or 
honorary awards, at which each member may ex¬ 
hibit his works. 2nd. The sale of the said works; 
and 3rd. The publication, as soon as possible, of a 
journal relating extensively to the arts. The 
society is composed of painters, sculptors, en¬ 
gravers, and lithographers. Its capital is variable, 
its profits arising from the entries to the exhibitions, 
commissions on the sale of the pictures, and any 
other receipts. These profits, after the payment of 
expenses, will be divided among members. 
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The Editor cannot undertake to return, or to 
correspond with the writers of, rejected manu¬ 
script. 


LITERATURE. 

Lancashire Worthies. By Francis Espinasse. 

(London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.; 

Manchester: Abel Heywood & Son, 1874.) 

This is a title which gives rise to pleasant 
anticipations, for the county of the Red 
Rose has always been noticeable for the 
intensity and rude vigour of its public 
life, and its development has occasioned 
widely diverse social and intellectual phe¬ 
nomena. Lancashire, remarkable for its 
Puritanism and Nonconformity, has also 
been the stronghold of Catholicism. It is 
not a century since the mob burnt the house 
of a Manchester man who professed the 
doctrines now called Liberalism ; it is even 
less since it required considerable personal 
courage to wear the “ white hat,” the symbol 
of Radicalism, hateful to the powers that 
were? From this hotbed of Jacobite Con¬ 
servatism sprang the “ Manchester School.” 
Lancashire has also honourably distinguished 
herself in science, and has special reason to 
be proud of the long list of artisan students 
whom she has produced. Add to this that 
the progress of her commerce and manufac¬ 
tures is closely connected with the general 
progress of industrial science, and has pro¬ 
ceeded at a rate hitherto unexampled, and 
it will be manifest that he who sits down 
to record the lives of Lancashire Worthies 
has a wide and varied field of labour before 
him. 

In the present case Mr. Espinasse has not 
attempted to exhaust his subject. His 
volume comprises only thirteen lives, and 
whether it is to be regarded as a complete 
work or as a first series, is not stated. We 
hope that its reception by the public may be 
6 uch as to induce its author to continue his 
labours. Mr. Espinasse writes with a care 
and sobriety which form an agreeable con¬ 
trast to the provincial vulgarity which some¬ 
times marks the biographer of county 
worthies. There is no disposition to exalt 
persons because they were connected with 
Lancashire, but an evident desire to ascer¬ 
tain the exact facts of each case. He also 
shows a laudable anxiety to give credit to 
each writer from whom he quotes. Indeed 
this is done with a minuteness which by its 
liberal use of inverted commas, gives an 
appearance of mosaic work to some portions 
of the text. 

The first of the “ Lancashire Worthies ” 
whose deeds are here recorded, is Thomas, 
the first Stanley Earl of Derby. The Stanley 
motto of Sans changer was little justified in 
his case ; his portrait, which is very carefully 
drawn, is that of a Trimmer, “ Ever strong 
upon the stronger side.” “ Each change of 
dynasty, or extrusion of an occupant of the 
throne by a claimant added to his possessions 
and power.” The Stanley power was so 
great that it was not wise to scan too closely 
the actions of a nobleman who could bring 
10,000 men into the field. His support was 


courted by each of the factions *by which 
England was then torn. He managed to 
gain advantages from both. When Warwick 
the King-maker went to Manchester to ask 
his aid against Edward IV., it was refused. 
Tet Warwick was accompanied by Lord 
Stanley to the Tower “ ( 6 th October, 1470), 
whence Henry was brought ‘ with great pomp, 
apparelled in a long gown of blue velvet, 
through the streets of London to St. Paul’s.’” 
When this puppet king “ died,” and Edward 
returned to power. Lord Stanley was in 
greater favour than ever. Much more in¬ 
teresting than this political Vicar of Bray is 
his second wife the Lady Margaret Beaufort, 
mother of Henry VII., whose memory is-pre¬ 
served in the benefactions with which she 
enriched the universities of Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge. Her noble character was strongly 
tinctured with the spirit of the age. With 
an ascetic disposition which made of her mar¬ 
riage with Lord Derby a simple formality, 
she could yet take sufficient interest in the 
pomps and vanities of the world to com¬ 
pose two elaborate ordinances of court 
ceremonial, in one of which she forbids the 
chin-cloth, called a Barbe, to be used by any 
lady under the rank of baroness. Not the 
least of her claims to honour and respect is 
that she was the patroness of Caxton and 
Wynkyn de Worde. 

Hugh Oldham, the founder of the Gram¬ 
mar School at Manchester, owed his success 
in life in no small degree to the friendship 
and patronage of the Countess of Derby. 
“In Crumpsall,” says Mr. Espinasse, “there 
stands or lately stood, an ancient house, 
called ‘ Oldham’s Tenement,’ in which ac¬ 
cording to tradition, the bishop was born.” 
The house, we may add, stood upon an estate 
which belonged to the Manchester Board of 
Guardians, who were anxious to repair and 
keep in good preservation the Bishop’s cot¬ 
tage ; “ but the roo£ mainwalls, and timbers 
were so ruinous that the structure fell under 
the hands which would have preserved it.” 
(See the privately printed Memorials of Old¬ 
ham's Tenement, by Thomas Baker. Man¬ 
chester, 1864. Fol.) 

Mr. Espinasse quotes from Hollingworth 
a passage which states that about the year of 
Oldham’s death there were “ three famous 
clothiers living in the north country, viz.:— 
Cuthbert of Kendal, Hodgkins of Halifax, 
and Martin Brian (some say Byrom) of 
Manchester.” This passage has often been 
quoted, but it has not been noticed that 
Hollingworth speaks very doubtingly of the 
matter, and in fact the statement is simply 
copied from Delony’s Pleasant Histone of 
Thomas of Beading, 1595, not a good source 
to go to for genuine history. Delony 
places Martin Brian in the reign of Henry I., 
and says that he gave a “ masse of money ” 
to found a grammar school at Manchester. 
This is all purely mythical: Manchester had 
certainly no grammar school until Oldham, 
who had then become Bishop of Exeter, 
founded one to remedy the want of education 
caused by the “ great poverty of the com¬ 
mon people,” and the lack of “schoolmaster 
and usher there, so that the children in the 
same country having pregnant wit, have 
been most part brought uprudely and idly, 
and not in virtue, cunning, erudition, literal 
ture, and in good manners.” The provisions 
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made for the government of the school were 
wise and liberal in their nature- “Cock- 
penny,” “ Victor-penny,” “ Potation-penny,” 
were alike prohibited. Oldham was no 
friend of monks, and orders that the master 
shall “ be no religious man,” a clause directed 
not against piety but monasticism. There 
appears also to have been a monitorial sys¬ 
tem applied to the teaching of “ all infants 
that shall come there to learn their ABC 
primer, and forth till they begin grammar.” 
Oldham’s Grammar School still flourishes, 
and if jt has not done all that its founder 
hoped, it has certainly contributed largely to 
the higher education of Lancashire. 

John Bradford, the next worthy with 
whom Mr. Espinasse deals, is supposed to 
have been one of the first scholars at the 
grammar school founded by Hugh Oldham. 
He was born in 1510, and served as secre¬ 
tary to Sir John Harrington. The principles 
of the Reformation were eagerly embraced 
by Bradford, who abandoned the law to 
enter the church, of which he became one of 
the saintliest ornaments. He was chaplain 
to Edward VI., a missionary appointment 
which led him on a preaching tour through 
a district which included Lancashire and 
Cheshire. Bradford was no fair-weather 
friend of the Reformation. The accession of 
Mary tested the sincerity of those who had 
found Protestantism an easy belief under the 
reign of her young brother. Bradford was 
one of the first to feel the effects of the 
change. After lying in prison for fifteen 
months, he was condemned to death in 
January, 1555. Next month, Rogers the 
proto-martyr was burnt. It was intended 
at first to consign Bradford to the Earl of 
Derby to be burnt at Manchester. This is 
the man who “ told George Marsh, the 
Bolton martyr, that the true religion was 
the religion which had the most good luck ” 
(p. 69). He appears to have interceded 
for Bradford, who was not executed until 
July 1, 1555. Unflinching honesty and nn- 
divided devotion to the truth, courage that 
feared neither bonds nor death, make “ holy 
Mr. Bradford” the noblest figure in this 
group of Lancashire worthies. 

We could have wished that, as a counter¬ 
part to Bradford, Mr. Espinasse had given 
us one of the Roman Catholic martyrs of 
Lancashire. 

The life of Jeremiah Horrocks is interest¬ 
ing as an example of the pursuit of know- 
ledge under difficulties. The elaborate pre¬ 
parations which are being made for the 
observation of the transit of Venus over the 
sun in this present year recall the slender 
means with which the phenomenon was first 
observed by the poor Lancashire curate, who 
had received his education as a sizar at 
Cambridge. When his attention was di¬ 
rected to the studyof astronomy—which, with 
its cognate sciences, was not then regarded 
as a part of academical learning—he says:— 
‘ 1 Lack of means and appliances weighed 
down, and indeed still weighs down, my 
aspiring mind.” For a long time he worked 
unaided, but in 1636 we find him in regular 
correspondence with William Crabtree, Gas¬ 
coigne, the inventor of the micrometer, and 
some other students of science. 

November 24, 1639—the most important 
day in Horrocks’ life—fell upon a Sunday. 
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His watch upon the heavens for the expected 
transit had to be intermitted, whilst he paid 
attention “to matters of greater importance ” 
—namely, conducting the service at the little 
church of Hoole. Having concluded prayers, 
he then returned to his post, and at a quarter 
past three the clouds dispersed, and he saw 
the wished-for sight. Horrocks died Janu¬ 
ary 3, 1641, in the twenty-second year of 
his age, the only man who ever observed the 
transit of Yenus across the sun, and whose 
powers of intellect led him to foreshadow 
some of the greatest discoveries of modem 
astronomy, and made him, in Herschel’s 
words, “the pride and boast of British 
astronomy.” 

Of Humphrey Chetham we have a pleasant 
sketch. The grandest pen-portrait of the 
founder of the Chetham Library and Blue- 
Coat School is that given by Thomas Fuller 
in his Worthies. He had the charge of col¬ 
lecting King Charles’s ship-money, and 
writes: “ If you shall tax and assess men 
according to their estate, then Liverpool, 
being poor, and now, as it were, going a-beg¬ 
ging, must pay very little." Chetham seems 
to have been a hard-working business man, 
with a taste for Puritan theology, and 
something of a disposition to act up to his 
family motto—“ Quod tuum tene." Yet he 
was not one of those who think to atone for 
a life of mean wickedness by an act of 
death-bed benevolence. During his lifetime 
he took cliargo of the maintenance and edu¬ 
cation of a number of orphans, and by his 
will left 7,000/. for the continuation of this 
good work. But that which endears the 
memory of the old Manchester trader most 
is the bequest of 1 , 000 /. and tlio residue of 
his estate to found a library, “ for the use of 
scholars and others well affected.” This 
library was probably the first in Europe 
which was freely open to all comers, without 
let or hindrance; and no one who has ever 
studied in its quaint reading-room—dim 
with ’a religious light—but will murmur a 
blessing on its founder, whose portrait— 
grimly tender—looks down from the wall. 

Mr. Espinasse complains that the Chetham 
Society has issued no biography of the old 
worthy whose name it bears. The fact is 
the materials are lacking for such a work. 
There is another work which might with 
advantage be written, and that is a history 
of Chetliam's Foundations. The archives of 
the library especially would yield much in¬ 
teresting matter. If their present learned 
custodian would turn his attention to this 
subject he would earn the thanks of all book- 
lovers. 

Charles Worsley of Platt was a good type 
of the Lancashire Puritan. He was a Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel in Cromwell's army, and on 
April 20, 1053, was in command of some 
twenty or thirty grim musketeers who were 
called in to eject the Rump Parliament. 
Cromwell “lifting the sacred mace itself, 
said ‘ What shall we do with this bauble ? 
Take it away! ’” (p. 102) ; which was accord¬ 
ingly done, and the symbol of parliamentary 
authority remained in Worsley’s hands until 
the meeting of the Barebones Parliament, in 
which he represented Manchester. When 
this was dismissed, Worsley was appointed 
Major-General of a district which included 
Lancashire, Cheshire, and Staffordshire. Two 


centuries ago the liquor traffic was a source 
of danger and difficulty. Worsley calls the 
alehouses “ the very bane of the counties.” 
Speaking of the hundred of Blackburn he 
says: “ We find that these alehouses are the 
very womb that brings forth all manner of 
wickedness. We have ordered at least two 
hundred alehouses to bo thrown down in 
their Hundred, and are catching loose and 
vile persons” (p. 107). 

Next to alehouses, the Major-General seems 
to have been most troubled by Quakers, 
who were then in the full vigour of their 
new-born spiritual enthusiasm. He was 
summoned to London to attend a conference 
of the Major-Generals, and died there at the 
early ago of thirty-five. He was buried in 
Westminster Abbey, and his remains escaped 
the inhumanity of the restoration. 

“ A few years ago,” says our author, “ search 
was made in Henry VII.’s chapel for the missing 
body of James I., and in the course of it a cofiiu 
was opened, which, according to Dean Stanley, 
was most probably that of Worsley. Its contents, 
after examination, were carefully replaced in their 
original depository, and, in all likelihood, among 
the dust of the Kings and Queens of England, now 
reposes that of the Lancashire linendraper's son, 
the first member for Manchester.” 

It would take too much space to enter 
into details concerning each of the remaining 
lives. What has already been said may 
serve to show the quality of the work. The 
remaining portion is occupied with memoirs 
of James Stanley, 7th Earl of Derby—the 
Great Stanley, as his admirers call him— 
husband of the heroic lady who defended 
Latham House so successfully ; * Booth, 
the player, who, although born at Barton, 
went with his father’s family to London 
when three years old, and had no further 
connection with the county; “ Dr.” John 
Byrom, witty and wise, whether in verse or 
prose, whose writings—once perhaps over¬ 
praised—have now fallen into undeserved 
neglect; John Collier, the author of writings 
in the Lancashire dialect (under the pseu¬ 
donym of “ Tim Bobbin ”), which have had 
an immense amount of popularity; the 
“ Great ” Duke of Bridgewater, whose dis¬ 
appointment in a love-affair led to England 
being intersected by that network of inland 
navigations which has been so beneficial to 
our trade and commerce ; John Kay, James 
Hargreaves, and Richard Arkwright, whose 
memoirs include a careful survey of the rise 
of the cotton-trade, and a minute and sin¬ 
gularly painstaking attempt to apportion 
justly the credit of the various inventions 
leading to the development of the British 
cotton manufacture. 

This work, we hope, will be the precursor 
of a Biograpliia Lancastrensis. It is now 
almost a generation since Mr. C. H. Tim- 
perley (whose Dictionary of Printers is a 
monument of patient industry) issued a 
prospectus of ar book which was to contain 
biographical notices of a thousand indi¬ 
viduals—eminent in a greater or less degree 
—who had been connected with the county 

* It may be noted that When he (then Lord Strange) 
was entertained by Royalists at a banquet in Man¬ 
chester, an affray arose between the feasters and the 
trained bands of the town (then strongly Puritan), in 
which Richard Percir.il. a weaver, was slain by the 
Royalists. This is supposed to be the first life lost in 
tlie Civil Wars. 


of Lancashire. It would be interesting to 
learn what has become of the materials 
which Timperley must have collected for 
this immense undertaking. 

William E. A. Axox. 


The Dramatic Works of Thomas Deklcer. 

Now first collected. 4 vols. (London : 

John Pearson, York Street, Covent 

Garden. 1873.) 

The students of our dramatic literature 
have to thank Mr. Pearson for collecting 
the plays of Dekker—fifteen in all, besides 
masques and entertainments. Of these 
plays seven are ascribed to Dekker as sole 
author; eight were produced by him in 
collaboration with Webster, Ford, Middle- 
ton, Rowley, and Massinger. Four havo 
been reprinted in this edition for the first 
time. They are ‘ The Shoemaker's Holiday,’ 

‘ The Whore of Babylon,’ ‘ If this be not a 
good Play, the Devil is in it,’ and ‘ Match 
me in London,’ all of which are the work of 
Dekker alone. ‘ Old Fortunatus ’ and the 
1 Wonder of a Kingdom ’ havo previously 
appeared in Dilke’s Uhl English Plays; ‘ The 
Honest Whore ’ and ‘ The Roaring Girl,’ 
in Dodsley’s Obi Plays, Scott’s Ancient 
British Drama, and Dyce’s edition of Middle- 
ton ; ‘ Satiromastix,’ in Hawkins’ Origin of 
the English Drama; ‘Westward Ho!’ and 
‘ Sir Thomas Wyatt,’ in Dyce’s Webster; 

‘ The Sun’s Darling ’ and ‘ The Witch of 
Edmonton’ in Gifford’s Ford; and 1 The 
Virgin Martyr,’ in the various issues of 
Massinger’s plays. Mr. Pearson has done 
us the service of reprinting the whole series 
from early copies, so that we are able to sur¬ 
vey in one book all that remains of Dekker’s 
labours for the stage. He has followed the 
facsimile system already adopted in the 
edition of Chapman’s Works, and has added 
a biography and notes. It is to be regretted 
that lie has not included 1 The Comedy of 
Patient Grissil ’ in his collection, since it 
contains Dekker’s most charming lyric, and 
many passages of the simple but soul-stir¬ 
ring pathos he could command so well. The 
absence of Dekker's name from the title- 
page of the Edition of 1603, is the reason 
assigned by Mr. Pearson for this omission. 
Fortunately the play may be read in the 
Shakespeare Society’s publications. That 
Dekker also had a principal share in the 
composition of ‘ Lust’s Dominion,’ a tragedy 
falsely attributed on the title-page of 1657 
to Marlowe, but written five years at least 
after his death, is rendered more than prob¬ 
able both by the style of the first act, and 
also by the proofs adduced by Mr. Collier 
(‘History of Dramatic Poetry,’iii. 73and96). 
This play may be read in Dilke’s Ancient 
Drama. Had Mr. Pearson included it among 
the works of Dekker as a doubtful play, his 
edition would have been still more complete. 
About the notes a word must be said. In 
the preface we- are informed that “ a few 
notes and illustrations (elucidative of diffi¬ 
cult passages, and embodying the researches 
of Malone, Steevens, Roed, Collier, Dilke, 
Gifford, Fairholt, Dyce, and others) havo 
been added to each volume ; but the bick¬ 
erings of rival editors have been carefully 
eliminated. Only a few of the notes aro 
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entirely original, but those borrowed from 
the sources above indicated have in many 
cases been considerably altered, corrected, 
abridged, or amplified.” The editor, when 
he has a scholar like Dyce to follow, is 
copious in his illustrations ; when he is left 
to his own resources, he is very meagre. 
The notes, for example, to ‘ Westward Ho! ’ 
are selected and copied verbatim from Dyce’s 
edition without any augmentation. Two 
notes only are appended to ‘ If this be not a 
good Play, etc.,’ and these only contain ac¬ 
counts of Ravaillac and Guy Faux, which are 
useless for the explanation of material diffi¬ 
culties in the text. It might, perhaps, have 
been better to print no notes at all, or else to 
have prepared really critical elucidations of 
the plays which have not hitherto had the 
advantage of a scholar’s care. But Mr. Pear¬ 
son’s edition is so valuable as a contribution 
to our Dramatic Library that it would be 
most ungrateful to insist on a point of this 
sort. We ought rather to hope that he may 
proceed in his venture, and republish such 
works as the tragedies of Tourneur, ‘Arden 
of Feversbam ’ and the 1 Spanish Tragedy.’ 

Dekker has suffered move than the usual 
vicissitudes of a poet’s fame. In his life¬ 
time he was a true literary hack, an 
Elizabethan Grub Street author, as familiar 
with prisons as with taverns, scribbling 
ephemeral pamphlets and hasty scenes with 
a fluent pen, caring but little for the future 
of his works, and taking no pains to secure 
their immortality by patient execution or 
by thoughtful planning. The printer’s devil 
or the bailiff was always at his elbow while 
he wrote. He seems very early in life to 
have just missed catching time and oppor¬ 
tunity by the forelock, and to have passed 
his years in a light-hearted but exhausting 
race after yesterday. Langbaine only men¬ 
tions him as the antagonist of Jonson. Gif¬ 
ford tries to fasten on him all the foul and 
feeble scenes that occur in his joint plays 
with Ford and Massinger. Campbell dis¬ 
misses his masterpiece with a pitying sneer; 
and even the judicious Dyce hardly does 
him justice. In compensation for so much 
neglect, Lamb and Hazlitt, the two most 
sympathetic critics of our dramatists, are 
enthusiastic about Dekker. Hazlitt extols 
him above Webster for “ truth of character,” 
“ instinctive depth of sentiment,” “ uncon¬ 
scious simplicity of nature ; ” while Lamb 
assigns to him those passages of exquisite 
poetry which distinguish the ‘Virgin Martyr’ 
among all the plays that bear the name of 
Massinger. Mr. Swinburne, in his essay on 
Ford, gives Dekker the credit of the finest 
and most truthful portions of ‘The Witch of 
Edmonton ’—with justice, as it seems to me, 
if we may trust internal evidence.' 

The question of joint authorship .and all 
the critical difficulties which surround it, 
render an exact estimate of Dekker’s genius 
very hard to form. How far was a play 
which bears the name of two or more authors 
on its title-page, the product of one com¬ 
mon literary effort, or the rehandling of 
an old composition by a new playwright ? 
We may, for example, feel tolerably sure 
that Beaumont and Fletcher planned and 
executed many of their dramas in concert. 
But it seems clear enough that ‘ The Sun’s 
Darling ’ was a rifaccimento by Ford of Dek¬ 


ker’s ‘ Phaethon: ’ the tragedy of ‘ Sir Thomas 
Wyatt,’ again, is made up of two plays, called 
‘ Lady Jane,’ badly pieced together, fieywood, 
Webster, Chettle, and a certain Smythe, be¬ 
sides Dekker, had each a hand in it; but 
which came first, which last, and to whom 
the present piece of maimed deformity is 
due, wo cannot say. There is, again, the 
question of a common style : to what extent 
did authors, writing comedies to be acted 
and not printed, content themselves with 
effacing their own personalities as far as 
might be by adopting the simplest language 
of the day in which their plot could be pre¬ 
sented? ‘WestwardHo! ’ and‘North ward Ho! ’ 
are two excellent old comedies, full of life and 
bustle from beginning to end, well seasoned 
with contemporary jokes and quaint allu¬ 
sions to the fashions of the day. Yet how 
difficult it is to trace in them either the 
meditative style of Webster or the breezy 
cheerfulness of Dekker’s geniality ! The 
sustained and well-knit plot in both these 
comedies seems to bespeak Webster; the 
rattling rapidity of the dialogue and action 
may be due to Dekker. But I find it hard 
to judge either poet by these compositions, 
remembering the complaint of Marston, that 
“ scenes invented merely to be spoken, 
should be inforcively published to be read ;” 
and his frequent protest that “ the life of 
these things consists in action,” and “ in the 
actor’s voice.” Webster commending ‘ Vit- 
toria Corombona ’ to the notice of posterity 
was a very different being from Webster 
lending a hand to Dekker in a comedy of 
cuckoldom. There isa further difficulty about 
interpolated scenes. The beautiful dialogue 
between Dorothea and Angelo in the ‘ Virgin 
Martyr’ we may fairly take for Dekker’s 
handiwork, just as Lamb is probably right- 
in attributing the garden scene in Kyd’s 
‘ Spanish Tragedy ’ not to Jonson, but to 
“ some more potent spirit,” of the stamp of 
Webster. But who conceived the whole 
character of Dorothea ? Massinger’s hand 
is obvious in her argument with Calista : at 
what points, then, in the delineation of her 
portrait did Dekker intervene ? Auother 
important detail of joint-authorship demands 
attention. It would be a natural division 
of labour for one author to sketch and con¬ 
trol the plot, while the other held the pen 
and filled fhe scenes with life. That a plan 
of this sort was pursued in some of the joint 
plays of Dekkefc, I believe. The chief weak¬ 
ness of his ow r n compositions is their want 
of a firm and well-articulated fable. The 
turning-point, for example, in ‘ The Wonder 
of a Kingdom,’ when both Tibaldo and Al- 
phonsina abandon their mad project without 
adequate reason, is singularly inartistic, even 
in a play of this period, when the dramatist 
thought less of the development of motives 
than of the display of feeling. Now ‘The 
Honest Whore,’ in which Middleton had a 
hand, is tolerably well managed in both its 
parts : it has to my mind the movement of 
one of Middleton’s acknowledged plays. At 
the same time, the mingled pathos and 
humour of Orlando Friscobaldo, the royster- 
ing rakishness of Matheo, the sweet hu¬ 
mility of Bellafront, and the poetry put into 
the mouth of Candido, are all conceived 
and written in a strain above the faculty of 
Middleton. Dekker has, and must have, 
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the chief credit for the characters and lan¬ 
guage of the play, but I am inclined to 
think that he owed to Middleton’s guidance 
the composition of its form. The ‘ Roaring 
Girl,’ like the two comedies written in con¬ 
junction with Webster, belongs to the 
period rather than to separate authors. Yet, 
if an opinion has to be pronounced, I find in 
it more Middleton than Dekker. It is also 
worth noticing that Middleton, in his pre¬ 
face to the Edition of 1611, does not men¬ 
tion his collaborator. 

That Dekker could “ make inches better 
than ells,” and compose single scenes of deli¬ 
cate beauty, while he was unequal to the pro¬ 
duction of a whole good play, is obvious from 
the comedies which bear his name alone. As 
Lamb said, he “had poetry for anything ;” 
but this poetry appears in flashes. Nothing 
can be more pathetic and natural than the 
scenes between the lovers Angelo and Fiam- 
metta (vol. iv. pp. 258, 283), in ‘The Wonder 
of a Kingdon ; ’ the splendid generosity of 
Gentile is set forth with exuberance of 
fancy; Alessaodra’s artless confession of love 
to Tibaldo disguised as a woman (p. 273), 
has a grace and purity that Fletcher, fond 
as he was of similar situations, might have 
envied. Yet the effect of this comedy is 
marred by the abominable plot laid between 
the brother and sister, Tibaldo and Alphon- 
sina, by which she undertakes to help him 
to gain possession of Vanni’s wife and ho 
exposes her reputation to the greatest peril. 
‘Match me in London’ has fewer beautiesand 
more that is repulsive. The villain Gazette 
seems outlined after the pattern of Webster’s 
Bosola, the King after that of Tourneur’s 
Lussurioso. But they are both inconsecutive 
and feeble rascals. The salt of the play is 
the fidelity of Tormiella ; who is one of those 
sweet, strong, and patient women, bearing 
all things, enduring all things, and con¬ 
quering all things in their innocence, whom 
Dekker loved to draw. Tormiella, Dorothea, 
Susan, Grissil, Cmlestine, and Jane are a 
charming sisterhood, from whom we need 
not exclude Bellafront in spite of her original 
shortcomings. ‘Match me in London’ con¬ 
tains, besides, one or two good shop scenes. 
In these Dekker excels. The mercer’s store, 
kept by Candido and his apprentices, the 
shoemaker’s booth of Master Simon Eyre, 
and the haberdasher’s stall of Cordolente, 
are places which every lover of good conjedy 
is glad to visit. Inns, too, taverns, and 
suburban pleasure-gardens are described by 
Dekker with notable felicity. Nor is he- 
less at home in bedlams and bridewells, 
and places of a more questionable character. 
The pert ’prentice, the obliging merchant, 
the teasing wife, the overtasked drawer, the 
shrill shrew, the ruffling gallant, the fan¬ 
tastic gull, the swaggering captain, the 
insinuating bawd, the highflying spendthrift, 
the gaudy woman of the town, the jealous 
husband, come and go in these many-coloured 
scenes of City life with a fulness of vitality 
and truth to nature that we scarcely find! 
elsewhere, except, perhaps, in Jonson’s ‘ Bar¬ 
tholomew Fair.’ Of course, there is much 
that is even more than gross in these vivid 
Dutch interiors. But we can pardon a 
coarseness which is obviously unstudied, 
which reflects the manners of the time, and 
which does not exclude sallies of real wit. 
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In this style of comedy Dekker was 
treading his own ground. Perhaps the 
most perfect example of his success is ‘ The 
Shoemaker’s Holiday ; ’ which, besides the 
exquisite portrait of Jane (see in particular 
the scene between her and Hammond), re¬ 
lieved upon a background of continual 
mirth and motion, contains the very amus¬ 
ing character of Simon Eyre. Like Matheo 
in ‘ The Honest Whore,’ lie must have owed 
some of his effect upon the stage to the 
repetition of catch phrases: lie is always 
inventing hyperbolical names for his appren¬ 
tices, “ my mad Mesopotamians, Cappado¬ 
cians, Assyrians, Philistines, Hyperboreans,” 
and so forth—and exclaims on every occa¬ 
sion : “ Prince am I none, yet am I princely 
born.” But ho is, notwithstanding, no 
mere humour; but a real man, full of genial 
kindness, merriment, and content—the quali¬ 
ties that Dekker loved above all others, and 
could portray more vividly than any of his 
contemporaries. The lyrics prefixed to this 
comedy are worthy to be mentioned with 
those in ‘ Patient Grissil.’ Far less successful 
is ‘ Satiromastix.’ This counterblast to Jon- 
son cannot be named in the same breath 
with the ‘ Poetaster.’ Though the episode of 
Cmlestine is beautiful, it is out of place in a 
satire ; the court of William Rufus is no 
counterpart for that of Augustus; and the 
caricature of Jonson is devoid of true caus¬ 
ticity. The acting of the play must have 
been good; for the ‘ Untrussing of the 
humorous Poet ’ took the town. To read, 
it is a poor performance. Still more defec¬ 
tive is 1 The Whore of Babylon.’ Nothing 
can be conceived more dismally wanting in 
wit or power than this allegory in five acts, 
which sets forth Queen Elizabeth as Titania, 
and presents the court of Rome, the kings 
of Europe, and the famous people of the 
day under various shallow and clumsy dis¬ 
guises. To see how a play of this kind 
should be written, we may turn to Middle¬ 
ton’s 1 Game of Chess.’ Dekker could not 
manage the style. He is almost equally 
dull in his dramatic version of Machiavelli’s 
Belphegor, which has for title ‘If this be not 
a good Play, the Devil is in it.’ The pranks 
played by three fiends in a court, a convent, 
and a country house, might have furnished 
excellent sport; and here and there by 
feeble flashes the real Dekker shows himself. 
But the plot is uninteresting, and the conclu¬ 
sion is absurd : the young king deserved to 
come to a bad end, instead of being half- 
sainted and restored to his injured mistress. 
The scene in Hell, tagged on at the tail of 
the piece, with Ravaillac and Guy Faux 
undergoing torture, is grossly revolting, 
without wit. 

Dekker was not merely a master of sweet 
April comedy. He was also a poet of silvery 
purity. Heywood alone approaches him in 
the tenderness of pathos, wrought out of the 
simplest language and the most artless situa¬ 
tions, owing nothing to rhetoric, and putting 
no strain upon our sympathy ; but Heywood 
is more sentimental than Dekker. His 
cheerfulness was ail his own. And his 
fancy has a quality of lustre and limpidity 
combined, which distinguishes him from his 
Elizabethan brethren as an independent 
genius. The spirit - searching depth of 
Webster, the dark majesty of Ford, the 


passionate magniloquence of Marlowe, the 
incisive phrase of Tourneur, the linked melo¬ 
dies and splendid volubility of Fletcher, 
the full and even flow of Massinger, were 
not his. Nature never meant him for a tra¬ 
gedian ; he produced no tragedy, except 
those portions of ‘ The Witch of Edmonton ’ 
which he added to Ford’s work: in those 
scenes his quick humanity bled, as it were, 
the ichor of infinite pity rather than of 
tragic terror. The question might also be 
raised whether Dekker had a hand in ‘ Lust’s 
Dominion ; ’ but its discussion would carry 
us too far. Soft and tempered fervour, as 
of some transparent gem— dulce color d'ori¬ 
ental zaffiro —with the light of morning and 
the tremulousness of dewdrops in it, bright 
and quivering rapidity, as of some swift 
mountain stream, made silver by spring 
sunbeams, are the qualities which mark him 
as a poet. These are best displayed in ‘Old 
Fortuuatus.’ 

This comedy is founded on the tale of 
Fortunatus and his magic purse. Dekker 
has preserved its allegorical character. For- 
tnnatus, a poor old man, worn with despair, 
falls asleep in a forest, and is visited by 
Fortune and her train of captive kings. 
Fortune bids her ministers 

“take instruments, 

And let the raptures of choice harmony, 

Thorough the hollow windings of his ears, 

Carry their sacred sounds, and wake each sense 

To stand amazed at our bright eminence.'’ 

Fortunatus starts up, and the goddess offers 
him the choice of her six gifts to men— 

‘ wisdom, strength, health, beauty, long life, 
and riches’ — painting each in glowing 
terms. He may take infinity of one, but he 
must leave the rest. Fortunatus decides on 
riches : 

“ Bounty is but a painting; and long life 

Is a long journey in December goue, 

Tedious and full of tribulation. 

Therefore, dread sacred Kmpress, make me rich ; 

My choice is storo of gold ; the rich are wise.” 

After this we are introduced in another 
scene to Ampedo and Andelocia, the two 
sons of Fortunatus, reduced to abject 
poverty, and with them their servant Shadow. 
These persons severally represent that cold 
show of virtue, which is a defect rather 
than a quality, and which makes no use of 
either wealth or wisdom; vicious folly, 
which abuses both ; and the fleeting vanity 
of human life. Fortunatus himself stands 
for Fortune’s favourite, the quick, active, 
fancy, eager for excitement, and smitten 
with Faust’s yearning for experience. 
Though the chief personages of the play are 
allegories, Dekker has realised their charac¬ 
ters and made them men. Fortunatus is the 
living type of Elizabethan restlessness, em¬ 
bodying the thirst for novelty, the passion 
of extravagance we find in Marlowe. Ande¬ 
locia has much of the high-flying, devil-me- 
care heedlessness of Matheo in ‘ The Honest 
Whore.’ Shadow is a witty body-servant, 
full of curious quips and excellent fooling. 
Ampedo otters less scope for poetic delinea¬ 
tion. It is his function to buiy his talents 
under a napkin, and to accept all buffets 
with a stupid Stoicism. This part he plays 
to admiration. While the three are ponder¬ 
ing their ill fate, Fortunatus suddenly ap¬ 
pears, jingling guineas : 
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“ Peace, Ampedo: talk not of poverty; 

Disdain, my boys, to kiss the tawny cheek 
Of lean necessity : make not enquiry 
How I came rich; I am rich, let that suffice." 

Having stuffed their pockets with gold, he 
flies off again to 

“ revel it with Prester John, 

Or banquet with great Cham of Tartary, 

And try what frolic court the Soldan keeps.” 

This scene is succeeded by a Masque of 
Vice, Virtue, and Fortune ; the two former 
plant trees with fruit of divers quality to 
attract mankind, while Fortune expresses 
her queenly indifference to both. A Chorus 
then enters to patch up the tale of Fortuna¬ 
tus’ travels and to introduce him at high 
festival in Babylon. Here he steals the 
wishing-cap from the Sultan’s treasury, 
and returns to tell his adventures to ms 
sons at Cyprus. The description of a court 
which Dekker puts into the mouth of Fortu¬ 
natus is remarkable both for its poetry and 
as an expression of sixteenth-century feeling: 

“ For still in all the regions I have seen, 

I Boomed to crowd among the muddy throng 
Of the rank multitude, whose thickened breath 
Like to condensed fogs does choke that beauty 
Which else would dwell in .every kingdom's cheek. 

No, I still boldly stepped into their coarts, 

For there to livo 'tis rare, 0 'tis divine ! 

There shall you see faces angelical, 

There shall you see troops of chaste goddesses 
Whoso star-like eyes have power (might they still 
shine) 

To make night day and day more crystalline. 

Near these you shall behold great heroes, 

White-headed councillors, and jovial spirits. 

Standing like fiery cherubim to guard 

The Monarch, who in God-like glory sits. . . . 

In some courts shall you see Ambition 
Sit piecing Daedalus’ old waxen wings. . . . 

Fantastic Compliment stalks up and down, 

Tricked in outlandish feathers ; all his words, 

His looks, his oaths, are all ridiculous, 

All apish, childish, and Italianate.” , 

But the Destinies appear, spinning ; and 
Fortunatus falls into a sleep, from which he 
never wakes. The rest of the play consists of 
the doings of Andelocia; who travels abroad 
with the magic purse, visits England, is 
wheedled by the Princess Agripyne out of his 
treasure, returns to Cyprus, steals the wish¬ 
ing-cap from his brother, and plays a myriad 
mad pranks to prove that neither wealth nor 
wisdom can profit him. In the end Ampedo 
burns the hat: both brothers are put to 
death by avaricious courtiers ; and Fortune 
gives the purse to King Athelstane. The 
allegory of Vice and Virtue is carried on by 
Andelocia’s eating of the tree of vice and 
bringing its apples to make mischief at the 
court. But Dekker has not wrought this 
portion of the play with any depth of mean¬ 
ing ; the interest shifts between the sous of 
Fortunatus and the by-plot of Agripyne and 
her lover Orleans. Among the poet’s most 
perfect achievements, however, are the scenes 
in which Orleans indulges a lover’s lunacy- 
in a passion of wild fancies. To quote pas¬ 
sages would be to murder the effect. Nothing 
can be imagined finer than the paradoxes of 
this witty fanatic, in whose opinion the whole 
world is mad and he the only wise man left - 
who scorns the scorn of sober folk, extols 
deformity, and adores the very horns that 
sprout upon his lady’s brow. The mastery 
of Dekker is shown throughout this comedy 
in the flesh-and-blood reality which he h«m 
given to abstractions; to love-lunacy in 
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Orleans, to pride in Agripyne, to policy in 
Athelstane, and to avarice in Longa vile: 
even the subordinate characters embody each 
a clearly-defined quality. Fortnnatus and his 
sons have a higher degree of reality ; while 
Virtue, Vice, and Fortune, withdrawn from 
tinman action and anxiety, survey the 
world from thrones and feel such passion 
only as befits immortals. They entor and 
depart in pomps and pageants to solemn 
strains of music. The men and women of 
the piece, moral qualities though they be, 
run to and fro and live and die. To have 
conceived the comedy of ‘ Old Fortnnatus ’ 
proves Dekker a poet of no common order. 
A little more firmness in its ground-plan 
would have made it a masterpiece ; for the 
language and the fancy with which it is set 
forth are beautiful and vigorous. Take these 
lines as a last quotation : 

“To-morrow? Ay, to-morrow thou shult buy them. 
To-morrow, tell the Princess I will love her; 
To-morrow, tell the King I'll banquet him ; 
To-morrow, Shadow, will I give thee gold ; 

To-morrow pride goes bare, and lust a-cold; • 
To-morrow will the rich man feed the poor, 

And vice to-morrow virtue will adore; 

To-morrow beggars shall be crowned kings ; 

This No-time, morrow's time, no sweetness sings. 

I pray thee hcriee ; bear that to Agripyue.” 

This is Andelocia’s exclamation at a chance 
mention by Shadow of “ to-morrow.” Is it 
not the comic counterpart of Macbeth’s 
famous apostrophe ? 

It is not very easy to treat of Dekker’s 
most considerable achievement, ‘TheHonest 
Whore,’ two comedies connected by a com¬ 
mon title and a common list of persons, 
without following in the steps of Hazlitt. 
Hazlitt has expressed his strong admiration 
of these fine plays in a panegyric marked by 
as much warmth of feeling as acuteness of 
perception. He is particularly happy in 
Lis characterisation of Dekker’s style by a 
metaphor from painting : “ There is the least 
colour possible used ; the pencil drags ; the 
canvas is almost seen through: but then, 
what precision of outline, what truth and 
purity of tone, what firmness of hand, what 
marking of character! ” Indeed, in ‘ The 
Honest Whore ’ Dekker has managed to con¬ 
dense all the tenderness, geniality, truth to 
nature and vivid humanity, which we find in 
a less degree throughout his works. His 
power of copying from the life after the 
patient manner of the Dutch masters, is here 
not displayed in single scenes, but in whole 
characters. Very rarely has the heartless 
spendthrift—heartless because lie is utterly 
thoughtless and selfish, rather than because 
He is cruel or reflective—been more livingly 
portrayed than in Matheo, who seduces 
Bellafront, marries her, robs her, ill-treats 
Her, and seeks to drive her to tlie streets 
with equal imperturbability and swaggering 
nonchalance. The same minute care is be¬ 
stowed upon the portrait of Orlando Fris- 
cobaldo, Bellafront’s father, who hides his 
tender concern for his lost daughter beneath 
a rough exterior of seeming indifference. 
After the long colloquy between him and 
Hipolito (Part II. Act i. Sc. 2) the piteous 
exclamation with which he breaks silence 
when left alone, ’Las, my girl, art thou 
poor? has in it, like Webster’s famous 
Cover her face: my eyes dazzle: she died 
young, and Tourneur’s no less masterly 


Mother, come from that poisonous woman there, 
an energy of simple nature, which proves 
that in the age of Elizabeth our dramatists 
had the gift of clairvoyance into the work¬ 
ing of the heart. Bellafront herself is one 
of Dekker’s highly-finished portraits, whe¬ 
ther we consider her in the heyday of her 
early wantonness or in the cold gray shadow 
of neglected wifehood. The remaining 
characters are not distinguished by the same 
mastery. Hipolito is a cold-blooded mora¬ 
list in the first part and a cold-blooded 
libertine in the second ; but in both capaci¬ 
ties he comes before us as an artificial prig. 
His very love-lunes (Part I. Act iv. Sc. 1) 
over the picture of Infelice are pedantic, and 
will bear no comparison with the com¬ 
panion scene in Tourneur’s ‘Revenger’s 
Tragedy,’ where Vendice moralizes over the 
skull of his dead mistress. Candido, the 
patient man, is a mere outline, humorous 
enough, however, and capable of being well 
filled in by a lively comic actor. It must not 
be forgotten, however, that Dekker has put 
into his mouth some of the sweetest lines of 

which our dramatic literature can boast:_ 

“ The host of men 

That e'er wore earth about him was a sufferer, 

A soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit,, 

Tito first true gentleman that ever breathed.” 

In classifying the numerous comedies of the 
Elizabethan age we may discriminate several 
different species. First comes the comedy 
of pure fancy, in which Sbakspeare stands 
almost alone, and near him Fletcher; next 
the Spanish comedy of mirth and move¬ 
ment, in which Fletcher excels ; next the 
comedy of cnckoldom, whereof Chapman, 
Dekker, and Middleton are masters; then 
the Latin comedy, which derives its plot and 
style of treatment from Plautus, or Terence ; 
then the comedy of swindling, in which Ben 
Jon son by right of ‘ Volpone ’ and the ‘Alche¬ 
mist ’ and the ‘ Staple of News ’ stands fore¬ 
most ; then the screaming farce, of which 
‘ Gammer G ur ton’s Needle’ and ‘Bartholomew 
Fair ’ are good examples ; and, lastly, the 
comedy of moral purpose. Massinger may 
he styled the prince of this last species; but 
Dekker’s ‘ Honest Whore,’ by reason of its 
earnest pleadings against vice, its tender sym¬ 
pathy for repentant frailty, and its firm belief 
in the restitution of a soul to virtue from the 
depth of disgrace, deserves to rank in this, 
the smallest class of English comedies. At 
the same time it is as bright a play of mere 
intrigue and movement as any which pro¬ 
ceeded from the pens of Chapman, Heywood, 
Marston, Middleton, and Rowley, and the 
rest of Dekker’s mates. 

Dekker’s masterpieces were ‘ Old Fortu- 
natus,’ ‘ The Honest Whore,’ ‘ The Shoe¬ 
maker’s Holiday.’ Next to these, as con¬ 
taining most of his specific quality, comes, 
in my opinion, ‘The Wonder of a King¬ 
dom.’ But some of his best work is to be 
found in his contributions to ‘ The Virgin 
Martyr,’ ‘ Patient Grissil,’ and ‘ The Witch 
of Edmonton.’ Exquisite touches survive 
all the mutilations of ‘ Sir Thomas Wyatt ’ 
—as, for instance, in these lines : 

“An innocent to die, what is it less 
But to add angels to heaven’s happiness ?” 

And even in the comedies of intrigue, some 
passages of poetry like the following from 
‘ Westward Ho! ’ 

Dt 


“ Go, let Music 

Charm with her excellent voice an awful silence 
Through all this building, that her sphery soul 
May, on the wings of air, in thousand forms 
Invisibly fly, yet be enjoyed — 

reveal the master’s hand. 

We leave him with a keen sense of what 
our literaturehas lost by the necessities which 
forced a man of genius so rare and pure, to 
lead a dog’s life in the slums of London, and 
to write when he was scarce past fifty : “ I 
have been a priest in Apollo’s Temple many 
years; my voice is decaying with my age ; 
yet, yours being clear and above mine, shall 
much honour me if you but listen to my old 
tunes. Are they ill-set ? Pardon them. 
Well ? Then receive them.” 

J. A. Stmonds. 


Giraldi Cambrensis Opera. Edited by J. S. 

Brewer, M.A. Vol. IV. (London, 1873.) 
With this volume, containing the ‘ Speculum 
Ecclesiae ’ and the treatise ‘ De Vita Galfridi 
Archiepiscopi Eboracensis,’ the labours of 
Mr. Brewer, as joint editor of Giraldus, for 
the Master of the Rolls’ series, are concluded, 
the remaining volumes, of which the fifth 
and sixth have already appeared, being en¬ 
trusted to Mr. Dimock. Pending the com¬ 
pletion of the work, when we may have 
some general remarks to offer on the author 
and his writings, the ‘ Speculum Ecclesiae,’ 
both from the interest of its subject and 
from its being now for the first time printed, 
seems entitled to a separate notice. This 
treatise shares the misfortune of several 
other of the author’s works in being neces¬ 
sarily edited from a single manuscript, no 
other copy of it than that now in the 
Cottonian Library being known to exist. 
Still more unfortunately, this unique copy 
has not only lost several chapters (the titles 
of which, however, have been preserved), 
but has suffered severely from the fire 
which proved fatal to so many valuable 
manuscripts of the same collection, and the 
effects of which, in the present instance, are 
only too plainly visible in the numerous 
lacunae which tantalize the reader. Apart 
too from the charred and mutilated state 
of the manuscript, the errors of an illi¬ 
terate scribe and the often intricate style 
of the author have combined to render the 
task of editing peculiarly difficult. Mr. 
Brewer therefore deserves great credit for 
the general accuracy and skill shown in his 
edition, no less than for the admirable pre¬ 
face which accompanies it. At the same 
time we are bound to add that the text is 
disfigured by not a few errors, which, 
whether they proceed from the editor or tho 
printer (and many can only be attributed 
to a careless collation of the copy with the 
original), ought not to be found in the 
volumes of a standard series sueb as tbo 
‘ Chronicles and Memorials ’ profess to be. 
Ordinary care, for instance, would have 
rendered impossible, as it seems to us, such 
a misreading as “ idem clericis tanto cona- 
min e preslyleri semper et praeminere nitnn- 
tur ” (p. 83), where the real subject is “ idem 
sc. monachi,” and presbyteri is as plainly ex¬ 
cluded by the argument as praeferri may be 
read in the manuscript. The original scribe, 
too,has enonghfaultsof his own without being 
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made responsible for such blunders as “ super 
corpulentiac priori ” (p. 107) for “ corpvlentia 
prince ; ” “totis indulgentes studiis et labo. 
rant” (p. 24(1) for “indulgent; ” “ per diligen- 
tiam inquisitionem ” (p. 251) for “ diligen- 
tem ; ” and others of a similar kind. 

But it is time for us to turn to the work 
itself. ‘ The Mirror of the Church,’ in spite 
of its comprehensive title, is little more than 
a vigorous invective against the monastic 
orders, which is prolonged through three of 
the four books, or “ Distinctiones,” into 
which the work is divided. The fourth 
book is of a different character, consisting 
chiefly of remarks upon the condition of the 
Church and Court of Rome, with a descrip¬ 
tion of the ecclesiastical buildings of the 
city. The whole is, or rather was, preceded 
by a Prooeinium, which, to judge from the 
few remaining fragments, criticised severely 
the system of education pursued in the Uni¬ 
versities, the evils of which Giraldns had 
already, in the‘Gemma Ecclesiastica,’bitterly 
deplored. The interest and value of the 
work, as in the case of the equally remark¬ 
able treatise just cited, are materially in¬ 
creased by the numerous anecdotes with 
which the author enforces his arguments, 
and which give a vivid, if one-sided, picture 
of the monastic life and character at the 
beginning of the thirteenth century. Mr. 
Brewer looks with suspicion on many of 
these stories, as fictitious or at least grossly 
exaggerated. That this is the case is not 
improbable ; but at the same time it should 
be remembered that, incredible as some of 
them appear, they are but illustrations of a 
state of corruption in the monastic orders 
which undeniably existed, and the evidence 
of which is to be found not only in the 
pages of satirists such as Giraldns, Map, 
Wireker, and their successors, but in the 
confessions of monkish writers themselves 
and in the formal records of chapters and 
councils. Nor are we inclined, with Mr. 
Brewer, to question the earnestness of the 
author’s satire. That he was not merely a 
satirist, but where he had the opportunity 
a practical reformer, he had already shown 
in his own archdeaconry; and if he lashes 
monastic abuses with an unsparing hand, he 
does not fail to suggest means for their 
remedy, nor again does he hesitate to give 
praiso where it is due, even to the hated 
Cistercians. Prejudiced and intemperate as 
he certainly shows himself to be, there occur 
also throughout the work passages revealing 
a passionate yearning for reform, and for a 
return to primitive strictness and simplicity, 
which forbid us to doubt the sincerity of his 
convictions, however much we may blame 
the virulence of his language. 

Of the three chief monastic orders then 
established in England,—the Benedictines, 
Cluniacs, and Cistercians,—the first-named 
are quickly disposed of, escaping with little 
more than a general censure on their pride 
and luxury. The latter vice is illustrated 
by a graphic account (p. 39; see also “ De 
rebus a se gestis,” ii. 5) of two dinners at St. 
Augustine’s, Canterbury, one of which con¬ 
sisted of no less than sixteen courses (the 
king, as we learn from another anecdote, 
being content with three), while at the other 
such was the quantity of choice wines and 
other liquors, that no room was found for 


beer, though, as Giraldus remarks, that of 
Kent was the best in England. Of the 
Cluniacs he has more to say. What he es¬ 
pecially censures in them is the practice, 
not however confined to their order, of es¬ 
tablishing “ cells ” at a distance from their 
monasteries, to which monks were sent, either 
singly or in small numbers under a prior, for. 
the purpose of managing the detached pro¬ 
perty of the fraternity. The evils resulting 
from this system are vividly depicted by 
Giraldus. Freed from the wholesome re¬ 
straint of the parent house, the tenants of 
these cells paid slight attention either to the 
letter or the spirit of the rules of their order. 
“ Regardless,” to use the words of Mr. Brewer, 
“ of their vows and the sanctity of their pro¬ 
fession, they gave themselves up to the 
pleasures and pursuits of a country life with¬ 
out restraint; too often indulging the grati¬ 
fication of their appetites, to the scandal of 
the order of which they were members.” 
To be sent to a cell (Giraldus says, “ ut ibi de 
caetero bestialiter vivant ”) no less than to 
prevent being recalled when there, was the 
great desire of the lazy and dissolute, and 
the easiest way of effecting this object was 
by bribing, too often with the proceeds of 
peculation, the abbot or those by whom he 
might be influenced. Among other stories of 
profligacy and intrigue we read (p. 33) of 
the prior of a cell on the Welsh border, who, 
having purchased his office for life, confi¬ 
dingly handed over the attesting deeds, which 
he had been careful to secure, to the safe 
keeping of his friend the cellarer. But the 
cellarer had command of money, and “ more 
monachorum officii illius ” was quite ready 
to use it for his own advantage. As the 
abbot was equally ready to double his profits, 
the unlucky prior suddenly found himself sup¬ 
planted, and that by the very man who alone 
had evidence to prove his superior title,—evi¬ 
dence which, it is needless to say, was not 
forthcoming. 

But it was to the Cistercians that Giraldus, 
like his friend Walter Map, was most bitterly 
hostile, going so far indeed as to add to his 
daily litany the prayer, “ a monachorum ma- 
litia, maxime vero Cistorciensium, libera nos, 
Domine ” (p. 160). Richard I. (if we are to 
believe the story told of him p. 54) justly ap¬ 
preciated the besetting sin of this order, when 
he said he had married his youngest daughter 
Avarice to them, as he had married Pride to 
the Templars, and Luxury to the Benedictines. 
Founded at the end of the eleventh century, 
by a few earnest men who were scandalized 
at the prevailing laxity of monastic discipline, 
the Cistercians soon became by common con¬ 
sent the “ ordo ordinum,” whose austerity, 
devotion, and industry put their luxurious 
elder brethren to shame. The favour With 
which they were regarded on this account is 
shown by the fact that at the General Chapter 
of 1151, the number of their houses already 
exceeded five hundred, while this country 
alone, before the end of the century, con¬ 
tained upwards of one hundred and twenty 
separate foundations. When, however, the 
first enthusiasm hnd died away, the Cis¬ 
tercians, though still in a great measure 
free from the grosser vices of the older 
orders, became especially notorious for greed 
and rapacity. According to Giraldus (p. 
120), this “pestiferum cupiditatis vitium” 


originated in the pardonable wish to main¬ 
tain their reputation for hospitality, for the 
exercise of which the product of their labour 
did not suffice. From whatever cause it 
sprang, the inordinate desire for wealth had 
a ruinous effect on the character of the new 
order. To enrich their houses they not only 
engaged in secular pursuits, which, even if 
honestly carried on, were inconsistent with 
their profession, but added to their posses¬ 
sions by every species of fraud and violence, 
by working on the superstitious fears of the 
dying, by appropriating tithes and ploughing 
up churchyards. Want of space precludes 
us from dwelling upon the many anecdotes 
by which these charges are supported. 
Some of them are more calculated to excite 
amusement than indignation or disgust: such 
as the account of the drinking-bout between. 
Henry II. (not Henry I., as printed in the 
Preface) and the abbot; or the visits inter¬ 
changed between Walter Map and his Cis¬ 
tercian neighbour, with the advice each gave 
the other when he supposed, or feigned to sup¬ 
pose, him to be dying. Others reveal greater 
depravity. To obtain possession of coveted 
lands, we have in one case- (p. 152) a rich 
monastery shamefully robbing appor nunnery; 
in another (p. 226) the monks extend their 
boundaries by carefully transplanting during 
the night a tree which served as a landmark ; 
in a third (p. 203) a certain Gilbert is made 
drunk by the Abbot of Dore, and his seal 
stolen and affixed to a grant which, when, 
disputed, the judges are bribed to maintain. 

Not the least curious story, as illustrating 
a strange superstition, is that told (p. 201) of 
William de Ypre, Earl of Kent, in the reign 
of King Stephen. In his old age, this “ maxi- 
mus in regno mali machinator” becoming 
alarmed about his soul, consulted monks of 
different orders upon the best means of en¬ 
suring its salvation. Among these were some 
Cistercians, who hastened (prosilientes) to 
relieve his anxiety, offering to take upon 
themselves the whole burden of his sins if 
accompanied by the grant of the manor of 
Boxley, wherewith to found a house of their 
order. The penitent naturally closed with 
so good a bargain, and “ quatinus promissi 
securior existeret ” blew his sins through a 
hollow reed into the mouths of his scapegoats ! 
With respect to this story it should be ob¬ 
served that other accounts, while still making 
William de Ypre the founder of the abbey, 
state that the grant of the manor was made 
by Richard I. It is possible, however, that 
this grant was merely a confirmation. 

Some of the most scandalous talcs are told 
in connection with the well-known custom 
of persons at the point of death assuming 
the cowl in order to share in the spiritual 
privileges of the religious profession. This 
indulgence, Giraldus affirms, was reserved 
for those who could pay for it, “ quia pau- 
peres non respioiunt;” and no promises, 
threats, or intrigues were spared by the 
monks to induce a sick man, by whose will 
they might profit, to join their fraternity. 
Even women from such motives were sub¬ 
jected to the tonsure (pp. 179, 200), a scandal 
which gives occasion to the author to ask 
how the monks would manage, supposing 
such a “monaclia” should recover, seeing 
that, as an admitted member of the house, 
“in refectorio cum fratribus refici, et inter 
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eosdem in dormitorio cubicalnm habere 
deberet ” ! One way of escaping from such 
an awkward dilemma is suggested by an 
almost incredible story (p. 241), which will 
at once remind the reader of a well-known 
scene in Ivanhoe. A rich knight of 
Leicestershire fell ill, and, despairing of re¬ 
covery, caused himself to be carried to a 
neighbouring abbey, of which he hnd been 
through life the patron and benefactor. He 
there assembled bis friends and made his 
will, leaving a large sum of money, together 
with other property, to the house within 
whose walls he had elected to die. As it 
happened, how'ever, he began to recover. 
Hereupon the monks, feigning satisfaction 
at the happy change, secretly resolved to 
poison or smother him, in order to ensure 
themselves against all risk of losing their 
expected inheritance. Warned, however, of 
the plot in time by one of their number, in 
whom gratitude was stronger than avarice, 
he found means to summon his friends to his 
aid on the evening of the night fixed for the 
crime; but even then it was not without 
resistance and bloodshed that the baffled 
monks allowed him to depart. Such is the 
picture drawn by Giraldns of monkish mo¬ 
rality; and if among the stories we have 
cited there are none which illustrate the 
special vice of incontinence, the omission 
arises by no means from a lack of examples. 
That the picture is a dark one, must be con¬ 
fessed ; but dark as it is, the author, both in 
his eulogy of the orders of Grammont and 
the Chartreuse, and in many scattered pas¬ 
sages of his work, permits us to obtain 
glimpses of that brighter side of monasticism 
which is the pleasanter one to contemplate. 
That there was a brighter side, and that 
civilisation and morality have benefited more 
.by what was good than they can ever have 
suffered from what was evil in the monastic 
system, is nowhere more ably and eloquently 
insisted upon than in the Preface to the 
present volume; and although Mr. Brewer 
uses some arguments which may be proved, 
as we believe, fallacious, and occasionally in¬ 
dulges in somewhat extravagant language, 
there are few who will not acknowledge that 
his view is substantially correct. But into 
this question we have no time to enter, and 
for the same reason we must pass over both 
the remaining book of the ‘ Speculum Ec- 
clesiae,’ and the treatise ‘ De Vita Galfridi’ 
which follows it. What we have already 
said, however, will be enough to show that 
the present volume of Giraldus contains one 
of the most interesting, if not one of the most 
valuable of the works of that author. That 
it has so long remained unprinted can only 
be attributed to accident, or the mutilated 
condition of the manuscript in which it is 
preserved. G. F. Warneb. 


Documents inedits surl’Uistoire du Languedoc 
et de la Bochelle apres la St. Barthelemy 
(1572 d 1574): Lettresextraites desManu- 
scrits de la Bibliotheque Imperials de St. 
Petersbourg. Par M. Jean Loutchitzki. 
72 pp. 8 vo. (Paris: Sandoz & Fisch- 
bacher, 1873.) 

Was the Massacre of Saint Bartholomew a 
premeditated crime, prepared at leisure with 
infernal dissimulation, or are we to see in it 


a sudden, unexpected, so to speak, inevitable 
explosion of political and religious animosi¬ 
ties ? Neither one nor the other, if we may 
believe the most recent historians of this ill- 
omened epoch. 

The question of premeditation is decided 
so far as Charles IX. is concerned. The 
sincerity of the feelings of confidence and 
admiration which he professed for Coligny 
is no longer disputed; and if, at the last 
moment, he allowed a consent to the mas¬ 
sacre to be wrung from him, which has 
earned the maledictions of posterity, he must 
at least be acquitted from the charge of 
hypocrisy that has so long helped still further 
to blacken his memory. 

■ It is not so easy to acquit his mother. 
There can be no doubt that the idea of 
ridding herself in one day, at a single blow, 
by a general massacre, of all the Huguenot 
chiefs, had frequently crossed the mind 
of this woman without conscience and 
without honour. But there is no proof 
of her having laid a snare for Coligny and 
the King of Bearn ; and it is more probable 
that, like a true Italian, she wished to keep 
a door open upon either side, and remained 
for a long time in a state of hesitation, re¬ 
serving to herself the right of joining the 
Huguenots, or effecting their destruction, 
according to circumstances. Only at the last 
moment, so far as appears, did she resolve 
upon the latter alternative. 

These suppositions are confirmed by the 
newly published documents for which we 
are indebted to M. Jean Loutchitzki, a 
Russian writer, who has extracted them from 
the MSS. of the Imperial Library at St. 
Petersburg; and, after communicating them 
to the Bulletin de la Societe de I’Histoire du 
Protestantisme fran<;ais, has now published 
them in a separate pamphlet. They consist 
of letters from some of the commandants and 
governors of provinces, addressed to the 
King, the Due d’Anjou, and the Queen- 
mother, and all bear witness to the unpre¬ 
pared state in which the government was 
found at the moment of action.. If the Saint 
Barthelemy had been carefully planned be¬ 
forehand, some measures would certainly have 
been taken to guard against the reaction, 
and to repress the inevitable revolt of those 
provinces in which the Huguenots were most 
numerous; but nothing of the kind had been 
done. 

In his first part, M. Loutchitzki gives 
fifteen letters of Villars and four of 
Damville. Villars (Honorat de Savoie, 
Marquis de Villars, Count de Tende) had 
received the post of Admiral of France, left 
vacant by the death of Coligny; he served 
the Court with zeal and intelligence, and 
was charged with the mission of repressing 
the revolt of Upper Languedoc, Ilouergue, 
and Quercy. The correspondence shows 
him to have been entirely without means; 
it is truo that, as he was allowed to levy 
money, he succeeded in procuring soldiers, 
but the Government alone could provide him 
with cannon, of which he would want many, to 
reduce towns like Montanban, St. Antonin, 
Milhau. He applies for them to the King, 
to the Duke of Anjou, and it appears that 
there is great difficulty in procuring them. 
“ J’ai grande faulte d’artilleryc sans laquelle 
on ne les pent gueres offenser. II y a six 


canons a Bourdeaulx, dont Tun est esvantre; 
les autres sont mal months et quasi poinct de 
munitions.” (To the King; Agen, 22 Oct. 
1572.) With these he might succeed in 
recapturing some chateaux, but to attack the 
towns, and especially Montauban, many 
more would be wanted, and “les affaires vont 
a longueur.” 

Villars’ cousin, Damville, who afterwards 
became Duke of Montmorency, through the 
death of his elder brother, was in command 
in Lower Languedoc, and was equally ill- 
provided. He also asks for cannon, and ex¬ 
pects some from Lyons and from Narbonne ; 
but the artillery of Lyons does not arrive, 
and that of Narbonne is in such a bad con¬ 
dition that tedious repairs have to be exe¬ 
cuted before it can be used; meanwhile he 
is unable to attack Nimes. (Letter to the 
Duke of Anjou ; Lunel, 24th January, 1573.) 
All these nineteen letters testify to the destitute 
state of the provincial governors, and to the 
inactivity or impotence of the Government 
in coming to their assistance. 

The second part of the pamphlet con¬ 
tains twelve letters; one from Villars, eight 
from Biron (Armand de Gontaut, Baron de 
Biron, grandmaster of artillery), and three 
from the Due de Montpensier. All relate to 
the unsuccessful siege of La Rochelle. Biron 
had been appointed Governor of the town 
by the King, but the inhabitants refused 
to admit him. The Court ordered him to 
begin the siege without waiting for the 
Duke of Anjou, who was to take the com¬ 
mand; but Biron, like Villars and Damville, 
was in want of almost everything: his troops 
were insufficient, yet he does not know how 
to maintain even the few he has, and he also- 
complains with great energy of the extreme 
insubordination of a part of his forces. 

Two other letters from Biron to the King 
(April 24 and 26-7, 1574) form the third 
part of M. Loutcliitzki’s publication. As 
their date shows, they refer to incidents oc¬ 
curring a little later. The siege of La Ro¬ 
chelle had been raised—peace signed before 
the departure of the Duke of Anjou for 
Poland. In February 1574 war had broken 
out again. The heroic La Noue commanded 
at La Rochelle, and Biron received orders 
to enter into negotiations with him. In 
these two letters he gives an account of 
the negotiations, which did not come to an 
immediate result, but, after the death of 
Charles IX. (May 30), were terminated by 
a truce. They are documents of great in¬ 
terest. 

M. Loutchitzki has done a real service to 
the history of France in publishing this col¬ 
lection ; the letters throw great light upon 
the situation of the Government of Charles 
IX., aud the state of things in the south of 
France after the massacre of St. Bartho¬ 
lomew, and they will have to be consulted 
by everyone who wishes to write the history 
of this gloomy period in detail. 

Etienne Coquerei,. 


The. Wild North Land : being the Story of a 
Winter Journey with Dogs across Northern 
North America. By Captain W. F. Butler. 
(Sampson Low & Co.) 

Everyone who read the Great Lone Land 
will welcome another book of travel by the 
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same author, and will be ready again to 
follow Captain Butler and his train of dogs, 
with the gallant Esquimaux, Cerf Yola, at 
their head, in an arduous journey across 
Northern America. The track he followed 
was no new one, and the difficulties and hard¬ 
ships he experienced by the way have been 
encountered and overcome by hundreds of 
bold and enduring men before him—the 
traders of the Hudson’s Bay and North¬ 
west Fur Companies, the pioneers of the 
Northern continent—and to their merits he 
pays full and generous tribute. But in spite 
of this want of novelty. Captain Butler 
succeeds in rendering his narrative ex¬ 
tremely interesting and attractive by his 
wonderful power of description, enabling 
the reader to realise very vividly the va¬ 
ried features of the magnificent scenery 
through which he passed, the incidents 
of the journey, and the many new con¬ 
ditions of life in the Northern wilds, which 
strike so strangely on the mind of one fresh 
from a more complicated and artificial mode 
of existence. All these are portrayed with 
such truth and force, that the heart of the 
old traveller in that glorious country will 
leap within him as he lives over again in 
these pages the life of bygone days. 

The least pleasing portion of the book 
are certain passages wherein the author 
criticises, in a somewhat flippant way, various 
public affairs, the commercial spirit of the 
age, and the degeneracy of modem travellers. 
That the race of the great travellers of old 
at any rate is not extinct, and their suc¬ 
cessors not mere “ carpet knights,” is suffi¬ 
ciently proved by Captain Butler’s own 
career, and that of many other gallant spirits 
at this moment manfully at work exploring 
the unknown in distant lands. The illustra¬ 
tions are unusually good, with the exception 
of the map, which is so wofully meagre that 
the author’s movements can only be followed 
very imperfectly, in spite of the red line 
which marks his route. The names of many 
most important places are entirely omitted, 
and the only new position laid down is that 
ofCerfVola’s birthplace. This wild North 
Land, of which Captain Butler writes, has a 
strange fascination about it, so that those 
who have once come under its charm seem to 
bear with them ever after a restless longing 
to visit again its vast prairies, its silent 
forests, and its snow-clad mountains, in spite 
of the toil and hardship and privation with 
which life in such a region is necessarily 
seasoned—sometimes so painfully. Here we 
have Captain Butler but just returned to 
England from a winter journey to the Rocky 
Mountains, after a brief fretful sojourn of 
a few months at home, eagerly setting out 
again on a long weary tramp of above a thou¬ 
sand miles through the snows of the same wild 
region. It was not merely the traveller’s 
sense of unrest to which he confesses in the 
quotation on the title-page (and which has 
now earned him to Ashanti),which compelled 
him, but the singular attractions of that 
magnificent country, which drew his foot¬ 
steps away to it once more. 

Ono of the most striking and impressive of 
tho new sensations experienced by the tra¬ 
veller in North-west America, and so pictu¬ 
resquely described by Captain Butler, is the 
sense of vastness and space, and of the huge 


proportions of the land—in one part prairies 
over which a rider can steer for months 
without approaching the dim verge of the 
ever-shifting horizon; in another, forests 
“ where sombre pines darken a region half 
as large as Europe; ” in another, huge 
mountain ranges, “ rent by rivers, ice-topped, 
glacier-seared, impassable.” Then there is 
the absence of all boundaries, the freedom of 
marching on and on without fence or limit, 
with no one to say nay or interfere; and 
most awesome of all, the sense of solitude ; 
when day after day, perhaps week after 
week, flits by without the sight of a single 
human being, or human habitation, or sign 
of man’s presence to relieve the intense 
loneliness. In the glad summer-time this 
lack of man’s presence is rendered less op¬ 
pressive by the sounds of nature ; it is 

“a land echoing with the voices of birds, the 
ripple of running water, the mournful music of 
the waving pine-branch.” 

But in winter it becomes 

“ a land of silence; hushed to its inmost depths 
by the weight of ice, the thick-falling snow, the 
intense rigour of ft merciless cold, its great rivers 
glimmering in the moonlight wrapped in their 
shrouds of ice, its still forests rising weird and 
spectral against the aurora-lighted horizon, its 
notes of bird or brook hushed as if in death, its 
nights so still that the moving streamers across 
the Northern skies seem to carry to the ear a sense 
of sound, so motionless around, above, below, lies 
all other visible nature.the land of still¬ 

ness.” 

Starting from Fort Garry, on the Red 
River, in the beginning of October, Captain 
Butler travelled westward as far as the Forks 
of the Saskatchewan, where he spent the 
early months of winter in a log-hut awaiting 
the arrival of the “ Winter Packet,” with 
which he travelled as far as Fort Dunvegan, 
on Peace River. The “Winter Packet” is 
a sleigh, drawn by dogs, the animal post 
which once a year carries letters from Fort 
Garry to the chief trading posts of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company; by the Saskat¬ 
chewan Great Slave Lake, and the Atha¬ 
basca, to the shores of the Arctic Ocean, a 
distance of nearly 3,000 miles. From Fort 
Dunvegan the author made his way across 
the Rocky Mountains, with a half-breed and 
two miners as his companions, through the 
huge cleft in the chain by which the Peace 
River has forced its way from the west, to 
the mining camp of Germansen, on the Find¬ 
lay River, in Northern British Columbia; 
thence southward to the Fraser River, and 
so forwards to Victoria, in Vancouver Island. 
The joui-ney, as far as Dunvegan, consisted 
of the ordinary routine of winter travel in 
the North-west; long marches on snow- 
shoes of from twelve to sixteen hours, and 
from twenty to fifty miles at a stretch, some¬ 
times when agonised and half-disabled by 
the terrible “ mal de raquette,” or snow- 
shoe lameness ; intense paralysing cold, 
often almost unendurable, when a bitter 
north wind blows un tempered over a level 
shelterless expanse right in the teeth of the 
hapless traveller; the evening camp “ sub 
Jove frigido,” with the thermometer from 20 
to 30 degrees below zero, under the lee of 
some friendly thicket; or, when less fortunate, 
on some plain bleak and bare, where as far 
as the eye can reach there is nothing but 


hard drifted snow, and a few scant willow- 
bushes alone lift up their bare leafless twigs 
in mockery of shelter. As night advances 
still greater cold—“ the frost comes ont of the 
cold grey sky with still, silent rigour,” so 
that just as the “ dawn is stealing over the 
eastern pine-tops the thermometer may be 
down well into tho forties ”— 

“ You are tired by a thirty-mile march on snow- 
shoes ; you have lain down with stiffened limbs 
and blistered feet, and sleep comes to you by the 
mere force of your fatigue; but never goes the 
consciousness of cold from your waking brain, and 
as you lie with crossed arms and up-gathered 
knees beneath your buffalo-robe you welcome as a 
benefactor any short-haired shivering dog who 
may be forced from his lair in the snow to seek 
a few hours’ sleep upon the outside of your 
blankets.” 

In this manner, travelling for the last 300 
miles chiefly upon the frozen river, Fort 
Dunvegan was reached on the 1st of ApriL 
By this time there were signs of coming 
spring, and it became necessary to travel by 
moonlight, when the failing ice was strength¬ 
ened by night-frost. Before long the dog- 
sleighs were finally abandoned for horses, 
which carried them to the foot of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

The real difficulties of the journey now 
commenced. The great mountain chain had 
to be passed as soon as the ice broke up, by 
ascending in a canoe the Peace River, which 
cleaves its way through this great barrier by 
a mighty chasm, “ whose steep cliffs frown 
down on the black water through 6,000 feet 
of dizzy verge.” Tho noble river flows along 
on its journey of 2,000 miles to the sea in 
a broad powerful stream of 250 to 300 yards 
in width; and Captain Butler declares that 
the scenery of tho Peace River Pass, with 
the great river flowing tranquilly through a 
stupendous mountain range, whose snowy 
peaks rise to a height of 10,000 feet above 
the water, possesses a singular beauty and 
grandeur unequalled by all the glories of 
Mount Shasta or Yosemite. 

The work of forcing the canoe by pole 
and paddle, or hauling it by ropes from 
a rocky and precipitous shore against a 
current daily becoming more powerful by 
the inpour of melted snows, and down 
which crashed great blocks of ice, was one 
of extreme toil and danger. The difficul¬ 
ties and disasters which the party encoun¬ 
tered reached their climax in the Black Canon 
of the Ominica River ; their canoe was swept 
away, and they were twice carried back fer 
away down stream by the boiling torrent, 
losing all the ground won by infinite toil 
and at the peril of their lives. The story of 
these adventures, and how all obstacles were 
eventually overcome, and the mining camp 
at Germansen reached in safety at last, on 
the 20th of May, is told with great spirit and 
graphic power; and it would be unfair to 
detract from the pleasure the reader will 
find in perusing it by giving extracts here. 
The remainder of the journey was compara¬ 
tively easy, and tho account of it, and the 
various digressions in which the author in¬ 
dulges, afford no matter of special interest; 
but an appendix is devoted to the discussion 
of a question of considerable practical im¬ 
portance. In it the writer endeavours to 
show that the Peace River Pass offers a 
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better route for the Canadian Pacific Rail¬ 
road than the one bj Tote Janne Cache, 
which has been adopted by the Dominion 
Government. It has been fully established 
that a railway can be carried across the 
Rocky Mountains into British Columbia 
without serious difficulty by these two passes, 
and by these two passes only. In each case 
the line would traverse the Fertile Belt of 
the Saskatchewan, on the eastern side of the 
mountains; and although Captain Butler is 
certainly correct in his statement that the 
road, as at present laid down, runs too far 
south, through some barren tracts of the 
Ragle Hills and South Saskatchewan, this 
might easily be obviated by carrying it north 
of the northern branch of the Saskatchewan, 
through the very centre of the Fertile Zone. 
The only point of real importance is with 
regard to the country west of the Rocky 
Mountains. From the western extremity of 
which of these two passes can a railway 
be carried by the shortest and easiest route 
through this rugged and mountainous land to 
a satisfactory harbour on the Pacific coast ? 
Captain Butler states that at the western 
extremity of the Peace River Pass the line 
would enter upon an undulating plateau, 
which extends to the Coast Range of Moun¬ 
tains, and offers no serious impediment to 
the construction of a railroad. Through 
the Coast Range there is a practicable way 
to Dean’s Inlet, or that of Bentinck Arm. 
But both these lie too far north—are too 
distant from the coal-fields of Nanaimo and 
from Vancouver Island. Neither of them is 
a satisfactory harbour, fitted to be the ter¬ 
minal port of a great interoceanie railway; 
the latter especially, according to the report 
erf Captain Palmer, who examined it, being 
destitute of good shelter, good anchorage, 
and a good landing-place. The Tete Jaune 
Pass lies 200 miles further south than that 
by Peace River, and therefore in a more 
direct line between the Bed River Settle¬ 
ment, through which the railway must 
necessarily pass, and the magnificent har¬ 
bours of Southern British Columbia and 
Vancouver Island. The late Mr. Wadding- 
ton, who devoted many years to the investi¬ 
gation of this subject, and the personal explo¬ 
ration of a route through British Columbia, 
seems to have proved very satisfactorily that 
the only practicable route across the colony 
to a good terminal port on the Pacific is by 
the Chilootin Plains, and down the valley of 
the Homathco River, through the Cascade 
Range, to the magnificent harbour of Bute 
Xnlet, opposite Vancouver Island, and near 
the coal-mines of Nanaimo. 

From the Tete Jaune Pass to the Chilcotin 
Plains the railway might be carried either by 
the valley of the Upper Fraser; or down the 
North Thompson River, and thence along 
the Clearwater or Bonaparte Valleys. 

The way by Peace River, and that by 
Tete Jaune Pass, have both been thoroughly 
explored by surveying parties, under the able 
direction of Mr. Sandford Fleming, the en¬ 
gineer of the Canadian Government, who will 
thus be furnished with ample data to guide 
them in the selection of the best route for 
the Canadian Pacific Railway. 

W. B. Cheadi.e. 


Ivan de Biron; or, the Russian Court in the 
Middle of the Last Century. By the Author 
of Friends in Council, &c. Three vols. 
(London : W. Isbister & Co., 1874.) 
Phineas Redn.r. By Anthony Trollope. Two 
vols. (London : Chapman & Hall.) 

In Ivan de Biron, as in most historical novels, 
we have two plots developod side by side, 
the one consisting mainly of fact, the other 
wholly of fiction: in this case the facts are 
decidedly the most intesesting ingredient. 
The hero is a nephew and private secretary 
of the Duke of Courland, favourite of the 
Empress Anne, by whose will he was ap¬ 
pointed regent during the minority of Ivan 
III. The narrative opens with his assump¬ 
tion of the office upon his mistress’s death 
in 1740, and a sketch of his temporary ally 
and real rival. Marshal Miinnicb. The re¬ 
volution by which Biron was overthrown 
and the regency transferred to the mother of 
the infant prince was considered remarkable 
even in Russian history—where almost every 
possible variety of revolution might find a 
precedent—for the disproportion between tbe 
means employed and the results effected, the 
strength of the power upset and the reckless 
levity with which the successful attack was 
planned and executed. The author follows 
Manstein’s memoirs for the details of the plot 
and its execution, but improves upon his 
authority a little by making a gipsy’s warn¬ 
ing to tbe Duke, to “ Beware of the night,” 
the motive for liis abrupt enquiry whether 
Miinnicb had ever conducted any great enter¬ 
prise by night, as they were dining together 
on the eve of the conspiracy. The Marshal’s 
self-command, though the question seemed 
to imply that his plot was detected, was such 
sis to reassure Biron till, a few hours later, 
be found himself a prisoner, travelling to 
Siberia with the last batch of exiles con¬ 
demned by himself. Ivan, the nephew, 
accompanies him, and takes the opportunity 
of recommending himself to tho Princess 
Serbatoff, whom he hsis hitherto adored 
at a respectful distance, and now meets on 
a common level of misfortune. While the 
young people are philandering, another revo¬ 
lution was being prepared at St. Petersburg, 
of which the history is even more perplexing 
than that of its predecessor, so that we 
should have been grateful for a hypothetical 
account from Sir Arthur Helps of what went 
on behind tho scenes, to prepare the way for 
it. Occurrences which fairly puzzle contem¬ 
poraries, and d fortiori historians who are not 
contemporary, are the lawful prize of the 
historical novelist who can invent an explana¬ 
tion ; for if the theory is moderately probable, 
there is no saying but what it may be true, 
while in any case a theory is hen trovato that 
arranges the puzzling facts in a portable 
shape. But the author misses his oppor¬ 
tunity, and only incidentally mentions that 
Marshal Munnich had in his turn fallen into 
disgrace when Ivan de Biron is, by rare 
favour, recalled from Siberia, and at liberty 
to seek his fortune again at court. The 
Duchess-regent Anne and her young hus¬ 
band, the Duke of Brunswick, though neither 
able nor particularly popular (except so far 
as the exile of Biron gave them a claim on 
his innumerable enemies), found themselves 
strong enough, within a few months, to set 
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aside the Marshal, to whom tbeir accession 
to power was owing. Biron was arrested 
in November 1740, and in March 1741 
Miiunich was deprived of his charges and 
banished from court. The army might have 
been expected to resist this affront to a vic¬ 
torious leader, and the revolution which 
shortly afterwards placed Elizabeth (the 
daughter, of questionable legitimacy, of Peter 
the Great and Catherine) upon the throne 
was mainly corn! ucted by the common sol¬ 
diers, with whom her easy manners and 
morals were a source of popularity. The 
unintelligible part of the transaction is that 
Marshal Munnich shonld have succumbed 
to the regent and Ostermann (a statesman of 
considerable ability, chiefly evidenced by a 
habit of taking to his bed whenever a revo¬ 
lution was expected) without making a 
struggle in favour of Hie Princess Elizabeth ; 
and that Elizabeth, when the infant Ivan 
and his parents were secured, so far from 
taking the Marshal into favour, though the 
accusation against him (drawn up, it is true, 
at random, and signed by himself without 
reading, but still probably corresponding 
roughly to the suspicions entertained by his 
enemies) was to the effect that his intrigues 
against Biron were conducted in the name 
of Elizabeth, and for her advantage—that 
Elizabeth in spite of this should have allowed 
him to proceed to Siberia, while Biron’s 
sentence was relaxed, we repeat, is so per¬ 
plexing that we are a little aggrieved that 
the novelist, who might so easily have in¬ 
vented a few spare motives to fit the pheno¬ 
mena, has not thought it worth while to do 
so. The reason can scarcely have been that 
he was anxious not to depart too widely from 
his authorities; for in the second volume, 
when the hero is sent on a second trip to 
Siberia, for a supposed share in the Lapon- 
chin plot, or intrigue, he goes out of his 
way to deprive Elizabeth of her one title of 
honour, the clemency which boasted that no 
political offenders suffered death in her reign, 
by asserting that the CoHntess, who was con¬ 
demned to have her tongue cut out for speak¬ 
ing evil of her royal mistress’s private life, 
died from the effects of the mutilation. Man- 
stein mentions the sentence, with the addi¬ 
tion of the knout and Siberia, and says 
nothing to intimate that the victim escaped 
the latter part of tbe penalty; and Levesque, 
who is almost a contemporary and mnst have 
conversed with eye-witnesses, expressly says 
that the same Countess Lapouchin, whose 
beauty had. provoked Elizabeth’s jealous ri¬ 
gour, reappeared at court eighteen years later 
in the following reign, still beautiful, and 
able to speak, though indistinctly. However, 
in Ivan de Biron, a visit to Siberia—which, as 
the author remarks, was only the recognised 
Russian way of “ going out of office”—is not 
treated so much from the political side, in 
which case the political crisis between Mr. 
Gresham and Mr. Daubeny might seem tame 
by comparison, as from the domestic aspect, 
in which the reader is, indeed, still reminded 
of Mr. Trollope, but of Mr. Trollope illus¬ 
trating another form of the immortal thesis 
that there are two sides to every question, 
and that there is so much to be said for each 
of them that it is really rather hard to tell 
them apart. In other words, Ivan de Biron 
is more or less in love with two ladies, and the 
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two ladies take it in tarns to be more or less 
in love with him, and all three devote their 
energies, with quite arithmetical enthusiasm, 
to exhausting the number of combinations 
that shall mismatch the inclinations of all 
concerned at once. Their zeal is assisted by 
the shifting of the scene from St. Petersburg 
and Paris to Siberia and back, so as to 
multiply the combinations by an uncertain 
geographical factor, the result of which 
is to separate for the moment which¬ 
ever couple seems to show a disposition to 
come prematurely to a final understanding. 
The motive of all these complications is 
similar to that of the same author's tragedy, 
Oulila fhe Serf. Two women—one noble, the 
otlior plebeian—love the same man, sink their 
rivalry out of pure disinterested affection, 
and conspire together to make its object 
happy in what they consider the best way, 
without reflecting upon the difficulty of 
making a third person happy in any way but 
his own, even though that be bad. In Ivan 
ile Biron the hero loves the Princess Marie, 
who determines to educate the gipsy, Azra, 
so as to be a fitting bride for him in her stead. 
Ivan succeeds in transferring his affections 
as commanded ; but by the time he has done 
so, Azra has grown fond of the stage, and no 
longer cares for him ; he no longer cares for 
the princess, who is more in love with him 
than ever, and therefore will have nothing to 
say to him when they meet a second time in 
Siberia, and he would be very glad to be 
consoled for Azra's rejection. Again they 
return from Siberia, and it is Azra this time 
who, in conjunction with tho Empress, en¬ 
deavours to play the part of Providence to 
the coy pair: they strenuously refuse, still 
out of consideration for each other, to marry 
u,t the imperial bidding; but Azra having 
brought them together to listen to an un¬ 
dress rehearsal, in the hopes that pathetic 
music may melt their resolute indecision to 
agreement, they laugh so heartily together 
over the prosaic accessories to the tenor’s 
declarations, as to come away excellent 
friends and engaged lovers. This is inge¬ 
nious, but it must be confessed that the story- 
lags a good deal towards the middle, and that 
the abrupt changes of mood ascribed to the 
actors are cursorily described and not at all 
accounted for. The book, as a whole, bears 
signs of hasty or careless composition; but 
few chapters are unrelieved by some sen¬ 
tence in the writer’s characteristic manner, 
almost too mild to be called epigrammatic, 
and yet so acute that the absenco of malice, 
which always makes acuteness seem to go 
further in proportion, appears in them as 
the result, more spontaneous than deliberate, 
of strong tolerance, not imperfect insight. 
A passing tribute must be paid to Kalynch, 
a sage Courlander, with an original theory 
of life, which possesses, in a remarkable 
degree, the two chief merits that can be 
desired in a theory on a subject too obscure 
to be theorised about profitably—namelv, 
that of fitting most facts without any diffi¬ 
culty in its obvious sense, and that of being 
easily interpreted in senses that are not 
obvious to suit any- possible vagaries of fact; 
but we should do injustice to its fine sim¬ 
plicity- by an abridged statement shorn of 
illustrations. 

It is to be feared that tho friends of 


Phineas Finn—when, a few years ago, sen¬ 
tence went forth that he should take a place 
under Government in Ireland and marry his 
first love, the Irish Bose—must have been 
nearly as much distressed as if the formula 
had been that which comes glibly, as a 
matter of course, to the pen of Manstein: 

“ He had the knout, and was sent to Si¬ 
beria.” But even from Siberia exiles some¬ 
times returned; and, though Rose has to be 
got rid of before Phineas can rise again upon 
the political horizon of Westminster, Mr. 
Trollope might possibly' plead “ killing no 
murder ” in the case of characters who are 
never brought fairly on the stage them¬ 
selves, but only hover behind the scenes as 
shadowy influences, to be invoked as the 
exigencies of tho plot may require. The 
original Phineas, as we all know, was a 
clover young Irish M.P., chiefly remarkable 
for the naive sincerity of his attachments to 
a succession of very eligible young ladies. 
We are not quite sure whether anyone 
making his acquaintance for the first time 
as a widower would acquire a very distinct 
idea of his personality ; but the remedy for 
that is in the reader’s hands, or rather in 
other two volumes, which rise up against 
the indolent amongst Mr. Trollope’s ad¬ 
mirers to point a moral lesson on the dangers 
of procrastination. Either The Eustace Dia¬ 
monds or Phineas Finn the reader of Phi¬ 
neas Pedux must really be acquainted with ; 
and if anyone ventures to plead ignorance 
of both, we see no help for him but 
to make up for lost time, and begin meekly 
at the beginning of the Last Chronicles 
of Barset. On his return to public life (by 
a contested election, the other candidate 
being unseated for bribery), he, of course, 
renews his acquaintance with Violet Cliil- 
tern, whose husband has found his vocation 
in life, and is the ideal M.F. ; so much so 
that, when riding home with a young lady 
in whom ho is interested, after a run in 
which he has copiously anathematised her 
beloved, ho enquires whether the affair is 
really to come oft’; she thinks not. “ I am 
sorry to hear that,” said Lord Chiltern. 
“ Why ? ” enquired Adelaide. “ Because I 
thought, if you were engaged, you might be 
ahlo to persuade him not to rido so for¬ 
ward ! ” Mr. Kennedy has gone mad with 
solitude, jealousy, and ill-temper—a result 
which his age and religion make more pro¬ 
bable than the similar catastrophe in He 
Knew He was Right. Finn, partly at his 
suggestion, goes to see him before renewing 
his acquaintance with Lady Laura, who has 
also rather lost her head, and makes em¬ 
barrassing declarations of her regard for 
Phineas. The scenes with Lady Laura, in 
fact, suggest a slight doubt—not anything 
so presumptuous as a criticism—as to the 
dramatic accuracy of Mr. Trollope’s pre¬ 
sentation of feminine emotion. He com- 
j men Is in another place, and with perfect 
truth, on the notable fact that, in the 
liunting-tield or anywhere else, if a group of 
people are all talking at once, though the 
majority may bo men, the sound that strikes 
the ear most forcibly will be a feminine 
treble. It might be said, perhaps, that a 
solitary bass voice will in tho same way make 
itself heard above tiro shrill clatter of many 
maids and matrons : but oar doubts refer to 
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the quality rather than the quantity of Lady 
Laura Kennedy’s eloquence; it is not so mtfen 
that she is too volnble, as that she is too 
articulate. Mr. Trollope is too generous to 
his ladies; he idealises them into a preter¬ 
natural acuteness, by making them tho 
mouthpiece of his own discernment, for¬ 
getting for the moment that, if they were 
really as discerning as their creator, they 
would not be the interesting but not 
conspicuously rational beings whose man¬ 
ners and customs he has studied with so 
much success. If they could explain in 
such neat sentences, indeed in whole para¬ 
graphs of coherent exposition, what is pass¬ 
ing through their very becomingly illogical 
minds, their minds would be too analytically 
logical to be of the least use to the novelist-, 
and he would have to fall back upon tho 
other sex, the members of whom he does not 
credit with the same abnormal power of 
quantifying their own indecision, and distin¬ 
guishing between the shades of unreason by 
which their conduct is determined. In a 
word, if everyone knew their own mind well 
enough to describe it, they would know it 
well enough for the practical purpose of aofc- 
ing upon it; and the reason that Mr. Trol¬ 
lope’s young gentlemen and young ladies are 
more than commonly life-like is that they 
manifest a more than commonly perfect in¬ 
capacity for performing that desirable feat : 
but the young gentlemen are, we venture to 
think, if anything, the more life-like of the 
two, because they describe their abortive 
attempts in that direction with less astonish¬ 
ing lucidity and detail. To take only one 
instance, Phineas,"after his trial, is in a very 
natural and by no means rational frame of 
mind, of which he professes himself unable 
to give an intelligible account; tho mood, 
itself would be unintelligible if the subject 
of it could describe it while it lasted. The 
incidents in Phineas Redux are more exciting 
than usual. Mr. Kennedy shoots at Finn, 
and ho is more or less libelled in the news¬ 
papers ; his party is not kind to him, and as 
he has given up his place at a semi-official in¬ 
vitation he feels injured. Mr. Bonteen, who 
was nearly made Chancellor of the Exche¬ 
quer by a fluke, is hostile to him, and there 
is a public quarrel (at the Century), imme¬ 
diately after which Mr. Bonteen is murdered. 
Phineas is apprehended on the charge, be¬ 
cause Lord Fawn saw a man in a grey coat, 
who he afterwards thought might have 
been Finn, go towards the scene of the 
murder. All the ladies charge to the 
rescue, and Madame Max Goesler (who 
marries Phineas at last) does a little amateur 
detecting in Prague, which would be more 
interesting if the case against Finn were not 
all along so weak that no one except a dis¬ 
tinguished criminal counsel (Challanbrass) 
could for a moment have supposed him 
guilty. The real culprit is Mr. Emilius, 
Lady Eustace’s unsatisfactory husband, tho 
motive being that Mr. Bonteen had taken 
up that lady's cause, and was endeavouring 
to prove the marriage void. It does not do 
to look a gift horse in the mouth, and when 
a useful murderer is provided gratis out of a 
former work no doubt matters aro much 
simplified ; hut we should have thought that 
Mr. Bonteen was the last man in the world 
to go to Prague on business that was no con¬ 
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cern of his; and further, as Mrs. Bonteen 
and Lady Glencora Palliser had an aversion 
to each other, of intensity such as Christian 
ladies of fashion are alone supposed to be 
capable of entertaining, and as Lady Glen¬ 
cora with her usual rashness had espoused 
the cause of Lady Eustace while the matter 
of the diamonds was still sub judice , we do 
not quite understand how Mrs. Bonteen 
came to be Lizzie’s dear friend in the present 
work ; but no doubt there are mysteries in 
these drawing-room politics which no amount 
of explanation will enable the laity to fathom, 
and what look like inconsistencies may be as 
cunningly devised to impress us with a sense 
of the incalculableness of social vicissitudes 
as the cross-examination of hostile witnesses 
by Finn’s counsel was to bring into relief 
appearances that he firmly believed to be 
misleading. Madame Max, as everybody 
knows, is a rich widow, pretty and not too 
old, with a charming house in Park Lane, so 
that Phineas is well provided for at last, and 
will doubtless live to be a distinguished 
member of the Cabinet, of which the history 
yet remains to be written. The only objec¬ 
tion that can be made to the practice which 
is gaining ground amongst novelists, of re¬ 
producing current political events in a slight 
disguise, or parodying the famous trials of 
the day, is that the resourco is equally open 
to everyone, and that it is tiresome to have 
to read about the same thing more than 
twice. Anybody can call Mr. Gladstone out 
of his name, and describe a real parlia¬ 
mentary debate with a difference ; but Plan- 
tagenet Palliser, now, alas ! Duke of Omnium, 
is his author’s private property, and cannot 
be pirated; and though The Way vc Live 
Now is cruelly beset with claimants and 
plaintiffs of most seductive ingenuity, we 
almost hope that in his next work Mr. 
Trollope will spare us any more trials, civil 
or criminal—or that he will describe them 
Jess veracionsly. Edith Simcox. 


Essays on Freethinlcing and Plainspeahing, 
By Leslie Stephen. (Longmans.) 

The Fair Haven. By Samuel Butler, Author 
of Erewlwn. (Triibner.) 

Mb. Leslie Stephen's essays are so tem¬ 
perately written that they may, perhaps, bo 
criticised not unjustly, even by those who 
least agree with them. Though the subjects 
have no obvious connection, there is a unity 
of intention in the volume, consistently 
maintained in the earlier essays, but less 
easily traced in the later—in that on War- 
burton especially the aim is divergent. The 
exposure of his coarse and futile arguments 
ia logically valuable only as abolishing a 
mode of criticism now happily defunct; 
polemically it might tend to discredit the 
sincerity of Christian commentation gener¬ 
ally', but such illogical polemic does not form 
part of the author’s plan. Mr. Stephen 
appears in this book as the opponent of 
theism, but not of the principle of religion; 
so far he is a disciple of Comte. He is a 
sceptic, but not a cynic, convinced that the 
time has come for unhesitating attack upon 
received faiths, because he sees his way to 
finding some other objects for the religiou s 
emotions, which he reckons among the nobles j. 


parts of human nature. In the first essay he 
appeals to “ Broad Churchmen,” on the score 
of honesty and of policy, to abandon the 
attempt to keep new thought in the old forms. 
His argument here and throughout is this— 
All the formulas of Christianity are framed to 
fit a belief in the supernatural: that belief is 
abandoned ; we must abandon the formula. 
The same is carried further in “ Are wo 
Christians ?” which is the best essay in the 
book, and makes so many points against all 
creeds except that of the Church that one is 
tempted to hope that the author means to 
accept the alternative conclusion and declare 
himself a Churchman. But his alternative 
is the other. He is content to be for the 
present without a creed, confident that some¬ 
thing will turn up to satisfy his spiritual 
craving ; and, meanwhile, solaced by assist¬ 
ing in the progress of “ Humanity.” The 
essay on “ Religion as a Fine Art ” shows 
justly the worthlessness of an insincere 
religion, though fallaciously implying that all 
existing religion is insincere. Those on 
Shaftesbury, Mandeville, and Warburton 
attack certain forms of Theism and Deism; 
but systematic attack on Christianity is not 
the purpose of the volume, which is addressed 
rather to freethinkers than to believers. An 
apparent exception is “ A bad five minutes 
in the Alps,” where the experience of aperson 
expecting immediate death is represented as 
proving the inadequacy of all creeds. This 
essay is rendered worthless by the fact that 
the experience is fictitious; for a priori con¬ 
jecture does not touch the question. 

It must be admitted that the Author proves 
his point, viz,, that given a disproof of the 
possibility of the supernatural, one ought to 
abandon all that is now called religion. But, 
that the supernatural is impossible he never 
attempts to show ; that negative is obviously 
incapable of proof, and while it remains un¬ 
proved his conclusion is unproved also. He 
assumes it throughout, and for those who 
assume it with him, and for them only, his 
conclusion has a logical value. But his 
book does not contain a single argument 
against the Faith of the Church, which rests 
on a belief in the supernatural, not as an 
exceptional or temporary' agency, but as a 
permanent aspect of everything; not opposed 
to the natural but incommensurable with it. 
This hypothesis appears at least to explain 
many difficulties; it is obviously incapable 
of disproof; it is supported by the testi¬ 
mony of the vast majority of mankind, who 
have tried it and not found it wanting, while 
many think it is given them in consciousness 
as a vera causa: surely to assume its false¬ 
hood is unphilosophical. When its falsehood 
is assumed, there remains, as Mr. Stephen 
shows, very little, if anything, to mitigate 
the ills of life or the insolence of death. Is 
it not possible, if wo may- address an argu¬ 
ment um ad Imminent, that this universal 
supernatural is the proper pabulum of those 
spiritual organs on whose existence Mr. 
Stephen insists ? “ Man possesses,” he says, 

“ certain spiritual organs, whoso function 
it is to produce religion; ” and he adds 
rather feebly, “ religion could only be de¬ 
stroyed by removing the organs, not by sup¬ 
plying them with slightly different food.” 

It all turns on the word “slightly.” Is the 
natural only “ slightly different ” from the 
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supernatural? May it not be so utterly 
different that those organs will die of inani¬ 
tion ? Our author longs to reverence and 
believe in something, and yet he assumes the 
non-existence of the only permanent object 
of reverence and faith. 

It is with much respect that wo leave a 
writer who, though separated from the truth 
by the gulf of a fundamental false assump¬ 
tion, has yet so much of true religion, that 
he has not written in all these essays a word 
that is irreverent or unkind. 

From him we turn to a very curious book. 
The Fair Haven has been differently' under¬ 
stood by different critics, and the preface to 
the second edition docs not quite settle the 
question. Tho author tells us that some 
religious newspaper has welcomed his work 
as a masterly defence of the doctrine of the 
Resurrection, and that the writer of a certain 
pamphlet, on the other hand, has seen in it 
an exquisitely witty attack upon the same. 
The author makes merry with the perplexity 
of his critics, and, throwing aside the alias, 
under which tho first edition was published, 
states in so many words that he now appears 
“in his true colours as the champion of 
orthodoxy.” It may seem rude still to hesi¬ 
tate after this plain statement, but we will 
sketch the contents of the book, and leave it 
to the reader to decide in what category he 
will place Mr. Samuel Butler. 

The subject treated is the Resurrection of 
Christ, with which, as is shown, Christianity 
stands or falls. Tho book begins with an 
introduction, in which the believing Christian 
is urged to give a fair hearing to the oppo¬ 
nents of religion, that so he may bo fitted 
to convert them, and encouraged to be confi¬ 
dent, inasmuch as lie will find the objections 
all easily refuted. This introduction is re¬ 
markable for an exaggerated use of the 
catchwords of tho weaker orthodox writers, 
and reads like a burlesquo of their style. 
Next comes a discussion of the “ hallucina¬ 
tion theory ” of Strauss, in which the silliest 
fallacies are accepted as triumphant refuta¬ 
tions of tho mythical hypothesis. This is 
followed by a chapter on the value of St. 
Paul’s testimony', the cogency of which as 
bearing on tho reality of Christ’s appear¬ 
ances after the crucifixion is fairly main¬ 
tained, and the “ hallucination theory ” is 
here not ineffectively impugned. All this 
occupies eighty pages. Then we have forty 
pages on the feebleness or disingenuousness 
of orthodox commentators, the tendency of 
the whole being to shake belief in the reality 
of Christ’s death. Then follow sixty or 
seventy pages on “ Tho Difficulties felt by 
our Opponents;” these are occupied by a 
statement, entirely' unanswered, of an elabo¬ 
rate theory of the origin of tho myth of the 
Resurrection, the main point of which is the 
theory that Christ did not die on the cross, 
and which involves the most minuto in¬ 
ferences from tho particular words of docu¬ 
ments, in which the author professes a 
a general disbelief. Last, comes a chapter 
on the Christ-ideal, and a conclusion. 

It must be evident that in all this the 
attack on Christianity preponderates over tho 
defence. The answers, when any are given, 
are impudently futile, too much so for a 
good caricature ; as when, on pp. li t, 35, 
“believed that they had seen miracles” is 
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fallaciously taken as equal to “ had seen 
miracles; ” that on p. 42, where the same 
thing is admitted and denied in one sentence; 
that on page 81 about <S<pd ij, or that on p. 235, 
where the doctrine of Christ’s session at the 
right hand of God is supported by the 
question, “ Where else could He be?” Add 
to this, that the tone throughout is one either 
of singular irreverence or of exaggerated 
cant. When we reflect further that no sane 
person could have reprinted as a defence of 
Christianity what some of its opponents had 
welcomed as an attack, we hesitate, in the 
face of Mr. Butler’s own words, to accept 
him as “the champion of orthodoxy.” 

The other alternative has also its difficul- 
tios. It is difficult to imagine a man capable 
of so long excluding from his features every 
expression but a sneer. It is difficult to 
understand how a person, resolved to destroy 
in simple minds the opinions which, though 
erroneous, had been dear and sacred to them, 
could go through his work without one pang, 
without one expression of sympathy, with 
only a sustained grimace of elaborate mockery. 
But this is the least part of the difficulty. 

If a proselytising believer, who thought 
he was offering salvation to the lost, should 
induce a sceptic to argue with him under 
pretence of readiness to be converted to 
scepticism, we should call him at least dis¬ 
honest. Still the believer had something to 
offer which he thought valuable, and would 
do it for the sceptic’s good. But if the 
sceptic, aiming only at destruction, should 
entice the believer into his toils by promises 
of being converted, one might call it cruel 
as well as false. What is to be said of the 
sceptic who invites the believer to hear him, 
by an appeal to his generosity ?—who says, 

“ I acknowledge that you run a risk, but for 
the sake of fitting yourself to bring souls to 
your Saviour you ought to face it ” ? 

There is a story of an inhuman soldier, 
who, lying wounded on the field, beckoned to 
his side a surgeon of the enemy’s army, that 
when he came near he might shoot him. 
The story does not add that he missed his 
aim, or it would be curiously parallel to the 
case beforo us. 

Our author thus invites the attention of 
women, who, he says, often recoil from the 
task of weighing the arguments of the 
sceptic, but who might “ thus, perhaps, be 
the means of bringing him into contact with 
Divine truths.” 

"0 niv sisters, my sisters, ye who go into the 
foulest dens of disease and vice, fearless of the pesti¬ 
lence, and of man's brutality; ye whose whole lives 
hear witness to the Cross of Christ and the efficacy 
of Pivino love, did one of you ever four being cor¬ 
rupted l.y the vice with whieh you came in contact ? 

.Can you doubt that the foundation of your 

faith is sure also, and can you not see that your 
Cowardice in not daring to examiue the foul and soul- 
destroying den of infidelity is a stumbling-block to 
those who have not yet kuown their Saviour?” 

l'cw men who adopt our second alterna- 
the, will think it a sufficient reason for 
adopting any sot of opinions, that they are 
found along with the morality of Mr. Butler. 

K. S. Coplestos. 

A Life of Christ, by the Rev. F. W. Farrar, 
will be shortly published in two volumes, bv 
Messrs. Cassell, l’etter and Gal| in. Each volume 
will contain an illustration from an original sketch j 
by Mr. llolman Hunt. j 


NOTES OP TRAVEL. 

The Journal de St. Pftersbourg reproduces from 
the Moscoiv Gazette an extract from a letter ad¬ 
dressed by Mr. Ashton Dilke to a friend in Russia 
on the subject of Mr. Schuyler’s criticism of M. 
Vamb&ri's works on Central Asia. 

Mr. Schuyler, the United States’ Secretary of 
Legation in St Petersburg, who visited Bokhara 
last summer, took M. Yamberi to task on various 
points with reference to that city. Mr. Dilke now 
exposes several flagrant errors in Vamberi’s descrip¬ 
tion of Samareand, and expects that other per¬ 
sons will be now forthcoming who can speak as to 
Khiva and to other places supposed to have been 
visited by the Hungarian traveller. 

Mr. Ashton Dilke observes— 

“ If Mr. Yamberi has not been to the places which 
he describes, we must consider ourselves indebted to 
Mr. Schuyler for having unmasked one of the most 
remarkable impostures of our age; if it is otherwise, 
then it remains to be regretted that the task was not 
undertaken by a man with a better memory and less 
conversant with all that may havo been written by 
his predecessors on the subject of Central Asia.” 

At a meeting of the Imperial Russian Geo¬ 
graphical Society, held in December last, it was 
unanimously decided to apply to the Government 
for support in the equipment of an expedition to 
the Oxus, with the object of thoroughly examin¬ 
ing the delta of that river. This expedition, or 
some of the military officers accompanying it, will 
ascend the river as far as may be found safely 
practicable. The declared purpose of this enter¬ 
prise is the development of trade in Central Asia, 
and the treaties recently entered into by tbe 
Governor-General of the Russian province of 
Turkestan with the Khan of Khiva and the Emir 
of Bokhara give great validity to the arguments 
on which the Society's application to the Imperial 
Government is based. 

The Grand Duke Nikolai Constantinovitch was 
in the chair on this occasion, and Colonel Gluk- 
hnfski, a great advocate for the promotion of 
Russian trade and industry, read a short paper on 
the absolute necessity of taking immediate ad¬ 
vantage of the provisions of the treaties above 
mentioned. 

One of the members present, opposed to Colonel 
Glukhofski's views, attempted to prove by scientifle 
argument the utter impossibility of diverting the 
Oxus into the Caspian, and of improving that 
river for purposes of navigation, and expressed his 
belief that the proposed expedition would lead 
to no profitable result as regards trade. 

This member did not, however, appear to see 
tho point at which Colonel Glukhofski, Colonel 
Veniukof, the secretary, and others were aiming. 
His objections were not taken into consideration, 
and at the end of the debate Baron Osten-Sacken 
read out the names of the various scientific and 
military gentlemen who should be selected to com¬ 
pose the expeditionary party; his Imperial High¬ 
ness the Grand Duke being invited to head it 

The expedition is to start in the spring. 

"With reference to a paragraph which appeared 
in the Academy of January 10, we learn, on the 
best authority, that Mr. Hopkins’ journey to 
Tashkend really took place in the long vacation 
of 1*70, and not, ns was believed, during the last 
Christmas vacation. Mr. Hopkins went in no 
disguise of any sort, and met with no hindrance 
from anyone till lie reached Tashkend. The 
authorities there were rather surprised to see him, 
anil sent him off again by the Northern route 
without much attention to his wishes. Being 
compelled by his engagements to be in England 
at tlie beginning of October, Mr. Hopkins could 
not act with much independence, as, if anything 
had put it into the heads of the authorities to 
send to St. Petersburg for instructions as to the 
manner in which ho was to lie dealt with, he 
would, in nil probability, havo been detained the 
whole winter. j 


The Survey Department in Vienna have just 
published the second volume of the account of their 
operations. It deals principally with the grand 
work of connecting the Austro-Hungarian triangu¬ 
lation with that of Italy, which has been so suc¬ 
cessfully achieved. A base of 1305-3 fathoms was- 
measured by Sinji. and- united with a chain oF 
triangles extending from Monte Dinara to Giovan- 
icchio by Monte Gargano. The Apulian moun¬ 
tains are thus connected with the chief ranges of 
Dalmatia. The observations made on the refraction 
and reflection of the heliotrope flashes acrosa 
the horizon of the Adriatic are valuable and in¬ 
teresting. Some idea of the accuracy of the measure¬ 
ments may be gathered from the fact that a re- 
measurement of the base-line gave an error under 
two millimetres only. 

\Ve learn that a very important work, called 
Natural Ilistonj of North China , with Notices of 
the South, had lately been published in China, 
compiled chiefly from the travels of P&re Amnnd. 
David. Unfortunately, however, before the pub¬ 
lication was complete, the printing oflice in whichi 
it was being brought out was burnt down, and 
there is now scarcely a copy of this work to be had. 

Pore David is a very able naturalist, who has- 
been at work in China for about sixteen years. 
He is an abb<? of the Lazarist Mission, and fox- 
several years past has been employed under a 
dispensation from Rome in collecting specimens, 
for the museums. He has discovered some hundreds- 
of new specimens of vertebrate and insects: notably 
a species of the cervides which is called after him 
“ Elaphurus Davidianus.” He sent a pair of 
these animals to the Zoological Society of London. 
They were of the same size as an elk. Though 
they came from Manchuria, however, both of the 
animals died of congestion of the lungs last winter. 
Other species of the same class which he discovered 
in the West are “ Elaphurus Cephalophus ” and 
“ Cervulus lacryinans.” 

Pere David has been at work this winter in the 
province of Kiangsai, which is reported to be very 
prolific in beetles. 

Some details received by private advices from 
China concerning Lieut. Francis Gamier's last work 
may prove interesting. 

It appears that Gamier returned last July to 
Shanghai from a journey up the Songkoi river, 
through the provinces of Inman and Szecbuen; and 
down the Yangtse. He then went by sea to 
Saigon, and was sent by the admiral of the station 
on a mission up the Songkoi to look after a French 
adventurer named Dupuis, who, contrary to treaty, 
had found his way up there with some small 
steamers loaded with arms and ammunition, which 
he was supplying to the local mandarius, to assist 
them in putting down first the Panthav and then 
the Tongkin rebellion. In China the general 
opinion is that the French authorities favoured, 
or at all events winked at, the illegal proceedings, 
of Dupuis, Rnd it has nowhere transpired what 
the exact object of Gamier 'b last mission really 
was. There is, indeed, a great deal of mystery 
about his relations with Dupuis. 

"When Gamier started on his first journey up 
the Songkoi, now more than a year ago, he was 
supposed to be making an attempt to penetrate 
Thibet on its south-eastern border; and it was- 
authoritatively reported that he was provided with 
a passport for that purpose from the Central 
Government at Peking. It is not apparent why 
he came down the Yangtse instead of attempting- 
Thibet. 

The Yacht, a new Russian paper, edited by M. 
Leer, Vice-President of the St. Petersburg ltiver 
Yacht Club, announces that the expedition to tlio 
Oxus will consist of two different parties, one of 
which will explore the delta, and the other the 
river in its higher course. The expedition will be 
composed of 400 persons, and will be accompanied 
by two steamers, four barges, and a steam cutter. 
The expedition will last four months, and is cal¬ 
culated to cost 104,000 roubles. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

IHB TITLE “ BIB” A3 APPLIED TO A PRIEST. 

There ■were three Sirs, King, Knight, and 
Priest (Watson Decacord, quodl. qu. 1002, p. 53). 
Bale speaks of “ Sir Revnold Pecock, Bishop of 
Chichester, Sir John Ball, etc., priests,” and says, 
“ the most ragged runagate and idle idiot among 
them is no less than a Sir, which is a lord in 
Latin ; as Sir John, etc.” ( Image of Both Churches, 
<h. xi. §3, ch. xiii. p. 447). Sir John was the 
ordinary nickname of a secular priest, of which it 
•would be easy to multiply instances. It was an 
English rendering of the academical title of a 
B.A., which was coupled with the surname, and 
not the Christian name. Thus there is a story of 
Bishop Mawson, a very absent man, when master 
of Benet College, Cambridge, saluting aloud at 
Court Greene, afterwards Dean of Salisbury, to the 
astonishment of the bystanders as “ Sir Greene.” 

As the friars were “ Brethren,” so the Bene¬ 
dictine was known as dom.; by the rule the abbot 
onlv was the dominus, but at length priors, pro¬ 
perly called nonni, usurped the title, which in time 
passed down to inferior members of the order. 

Cancellieri says that in the fifteenth century 
Don in Biscay was restricted to bishops, priests, 
and religious; and two hundred years later, in the 
dioceses of Pampeluna and Bayonne, it was given 
to simple clerks, as nuns were called Donne or 
Duena; in England the synonym was Dame. 
Muratori denies the right of Italian priests and 
monks to the title (Antiq. Ital. diss. 23, col. 345), 
But as a matter of fact seculars adopt it to this day. 

In the Monastery of Sheppey there Were a 
« Curat of the Paryshe Chuxche,” and two chap¬ 
lain-priests, supported by payments out of the 


House: whilst the Confessor occupied a chamber 
over the gate-house. The parish church was the 
south aisle of a double church. The rule required 
every nun, when travelling, including an abbess, 
to have a “collega ejusdem religionisand an 
abbot had always his chaplain as a witness to his 
character (Lyndic. lib. iii. tit. 19.) 

In further illustration of the unusual and 
secondary sense of the word “ chaplain ” as a 
chapel-keeper, I may add that English bishops 
frequently bequeathed to their cathedral churches 
their whole “ chapel,” that is, not the private or 
domestic oratory—the structure for celebration of 
Divine Service,—but its ornaments and furniture. 

It is a familiar fact that a new meaning here 
and there grew up side by side with the original, 
in the gradual mediaeval development of language, 
for instance, Bishop Sherborne's chantry priest at 
Chichester iscalledbyhim his bedeman,praecular, 
and orator. "Mackenzie E. 0. Walcott. 


THE PAHLAVI INSCRIPTION ON THE MOUNT CROSS. 

Brighton, Feb. 3, 1874. 

As I have recently submitted to your readers an 
attempt to explain "the Pahlavi inscription on the 
Mount cross, lithographed in Mr. Burnell's pam¬ 
phlet On some Pahlavi Inscriptions in South India, it 
is only fair to inform them that Professor Ilaug of 
Munich has published a different interpretation in 
a supplement to the Allegemeine Zeitung of January 
20. His translation is as follows: “ Whoever 
believes in the Messiah, and in God above, and 
also in the Holy Ghost, is in the grace of Him 
who bore the pain of the cross.” No doubt this 
interpretation (which is dated January 15) gives 
an excellent sense, and the resemblance of some 
of the characters to the well-known Pahlavi word 
yasharubo, “ holy,” 1 have myself found very 
tempting; but as the learned Professor has re¬ 
served all details for publication elsewhere, it 
would be premature to offer any opinion upon the 
grammatical and palaeographical difficulties which 
his interpretation seems to involve. 

E. W. West. 


MR. HERBERT SrENCElt’s SOCIOLOGICAL TABLES. 

Bayswatcr, Jan. 27,1874. 

If Mr. Gardiner had confined his remarks to 
the issues raised in my letter, I should not have 
had a word more to say. But as one of his con¬ 
tentions is new, and only one side has therefore 
been heard, you cannot justly refuse space for the 
complete answer of which it admits. 

Criticising the statement in Descript ice Sociology, 
“ Intervention of King in Courts declared illegal,” 
Mr. Gardiner says:— 

"... nobody would be likely to guess from it, or 
from the quotation from Fischcl at p. 16, that what 
really happened was not that an intervention which 
had been customary was declared illegal, but that a 
proposal mado for the first timo by Bancroft, and 
backed by James, that, the King should intervene, was 
nipped in the bud by Coke.” 

Mr. Gardiner then quotes from Coke's Reports, 
which he describes as an “ original authority,” the 
statement that 

“no king after the Conquest assumed to himself 
to give any judgment in any cause whatsoever which 
concerned tile administration of justice within this 
realm.” 

Coke is certainly an “ original authority ” for 
the fact that the King’s intervention was in this 
case “ nipped in the bud; ” but for the alleged fact 
that “ no king after the Conquest ” took part in 
the administration of justice, he is no more of an 
authority, original or other, than anyone else. 
That Coke was utterly mistaken admits of com¬ 
plete and decisive proof. 

We need go hack no farther than the reign of 
Henry II. In the Dialogus de Scaccario it is 
plainly stated that both in the King’s Court and 
in the Exchequer the king “ makes decrees in his 
own person: ”— 

“Habet [sc. Scaccarium] enim hoc commune cum 


ipsa Domini Regis Curia, in qua ipsa in propria 
persona jura decemit,” &c. Lib. i. cap. 4 ; in Madox, 
(History and Antiquities of the Exchequer, vol. ii. p. 
360.) 

John is said, I know not on what authority, to 
have presided almost habitually in his Court; but 
I find the following fact in Madox :— 

“ The Abbot of Whitby fined in Cl, that the Plaint 
between him and the Burgesses of Whitby might be 
heard before the King " —[coram Rege ]. {Hist. Excheq., 
vol. i. p. 99.) 

The presidency of the king, at all events in the 
Exchequer, was still frequent in the reign of 
Henry HI.:— 

“As in the first period, so also in the second, the 
King, if he pleased, sat and acted in Person at the 
Exchequer. K. Henry III. sat and acted in the Ex¬ 
chequer, in the 25th Year of his Reign, in the 31st 
Year of his Reign, in tho 35th Year, in the 37th Y'ear, 
in the 39th Year, in the 49th Year, in the 51st Year, 
and in the 52d Y'ear of his reign.”— Madox, voL ii. 
pp. 10, 11. 

As specific statements are desirable, I give the 
following list of cases from Madox (vol. i. pp. 
100-2):— 

“ It nppeareth by the Plea-Rolls . . . that K. 
Henry III. did several Times sit personally in Judica¬ 
ture. For Example: A Plea or Cause pending be¬ 
tween the King and Thomas PevcreU and others, was 
adjudged or determined before tho King and his 
Council; the King declaring, that he desisted from 
further Prosecution in the Case. A Plea between James 
de Audclcy and Henry de Lacy, who prosecuted for the 
King, was debated before the King. The Cause of 
Gi/birt de Clare Earl of Gloucester nnd Hertford was 
rehearsed before the King and his Council; the King 
sitting on his Tribunal at Westminster. G. MareschaU 
was summoned [beforo the King], to warrant to John 
MareschaU the Manors of Folesham and Norton, which 
tho King claimed against John as an Escheat. The 
Defendant pleaded, that this Plea ought not to follow 
the King, and that it was against the Charter of 
Liberties that it should follow him; because Common 
Picas ought to be determined in a certain Place [to 
wit, in the Common Beneh]. It was answered, that 
this was not. a Common Plea, but a private one. and 
did especially touch the King's Person ; and that a 
Plea which touched [or concerned] the King, ought 
to be determined beforo him. Whereujwn. the De¬ 
fendant's Exception was over-ruled. And Pleas were 
holden before the Queen and tho King's Council, in 
the 37th Year of K. Henry III., whilst the King was 
abroad in Gascoigne. At this time the Queen was 
Custns regni, and sat vice regie.'' 

If it be said that some at least of these cases 
were of a yuan-executive character, the reply is 
obvious and sufficient that all of them would, 
equally in Ooke’s time and now, be tried by the 
judges alone. 

Even in the reign of Edward IY. we have un- 
mistakeable evidence that the administration of 
justice was originally, and continued to be, a royal 
function. Stow (aim. 14B2) says:— 

“In Michaelmas Tonne king Edward sat in the 
King's bench three dayes together in open court, to 
understand)) how his lawes were executed.” (Ed. 1580, 
P- 714.) 

It is certainly not said that he took part in 
giving judgment", but we find proof filteen years 
later (i477) that he tried criminal cases in person. 
The monkish chronicler of Orowland says:— 

“ Coactus cst igitur ipsemet dominus Rex Regnum 
suura uun cum Justitiariis suis perlustrare, ncmini 
etiam domestic!) pareens, quo minus laqueo penderet, 
si inftirto aut hoitiieidio deprehensus existcrot.”— Hist. 
Croyland, Continuatio, in Gale. t. i. p. 659. 

Thus so late as the last quarter of the fifteenth 
century we have evidence that the king actively 
intervened in the administration of justice, llow 
the intervention of the king fell into disuse, and 
how th e fact of his ceasing to give judgment was 
converted into the rule of law that he could not 
“ give any judgment in any cause whatsoever,” it 
might not be easy to show. But it was as in¬ 
dicating the final" stage in the long process—the 
establishment of the principle—that Coke’s effec- 
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tual protest was noted in Descriptive Sociology as 
« Intervention of King in Courts declared illegal.” 
The statement would be mistaken by no one who 
took it in connection with similar previous state¬ 
ments, and with the illustrative extracts, includ¬ 
ing the Supplementary ones. So far therefore 
from being “entirely worthless,” it is strictly 
accurate and full of significance; and anyone who 
“ drew conclusions from the statement ” would 
not “ be likely to shoot very wide of the mark,” 
but would hit it. ” James Collier. 


I must acknowledge that Mr. Collier has made 
a point against me by showing that Coke, from 
his ignorance of early history, was wrong in 
saying that no king after the Conquest had as¬ 
sumed to give judgment in person; and, though 
some of his inferences seem to me hardly sustain¬ 
able, I am quite willing to let him have his way, 
for the sake of argument, down to the end of the 
reign of Henry III. If indeed it were worth 
while to raise minor objections, it might be argued 
that Mr. Collier's statement that the king makes 
decrees in his own person in the Exchequer is 
simply based on the fact that he has only quoted 
half a sentence, the point of comparison between 
the two Courts being by no possible violence of 
construing to be got out of what he has thought 
fit to give us. The whole sentence is as follows:— 

“ Hnbet enim hoc commune cum ipsa Domini 
Regis Curia, in qua ipse in propria persona jura de- 
cernit, quo into recordationi, ncc scntentiacin eo latae 
licet alicui contradicerc." 

The words in italics, omitted by Sir. Collier, tell 
us what, in the opinion of the author of the 
Dialogue, the point of similarity between the two 
courts was. 

What Mr. Collier says about Edward IV. is 
not more to the point. The first quotation is 
almost abandoned by himself, and it had already 
been defended in such a lukewarm way by 
Littleton (State Trials, iii. 02) that clearly no¬ 
thing is to be made of it. The second quotation 
on which Mr. Collier relies does not show that 
Edward IV. acted as a judge, but merely that 
he went about with the judges, probably to secure 
respect for their authority, and to compel thieves 
and murderers to -submit to hanging—a difficulty- 
in those troublous times after the long civil war. ” 

As far, therefore, as Mr. Collier’s letter goes, 
what took place in James’s reign was after an 
interval of some three centuries and a half; and 
though this length of time may possibly be dimi¬ 
nished by the investigation of competent enquirers, 
I still hold that Coke's knowledge of the law as 
it stood within the legal memory of his time, 
backed by Littleton’s failure in 1037 to prove the 
contrary, is sufficient to enable me to state, till I 
hear better reason, that it was not a customary 
intervention which was declared illegal. 

My further position is that, as the special in¬ 
tervention in the Common Law Courts was prac¬ 
tically obsolete, the mere repetition by Coke of 
the received doctrine of its illegality is unim¬ 
portant. It is true that no king ever again asked 
m person to have his right of delivering judgment 
acknowledged in the Common Law Courts, though 
James did subsequently act twice as a judge in 
the Star Chamber. But in 10.37 Littleton asked 
as Solicitor-General, on the king's behalf, to 
have the same claim acknowledged in spite of 
this resolution of the judges, of course with 
equal want of success. On the other hand, whilst 
the doctrine held by Coke was not unquestioned 
afterwards, his declaration was itself only an 
amplification of a resolution of the judges in the 
time of Richard III. about a claim of the Crown 
that, when a fine had been set “ at the King's will 
and pleasure,” the Jung might settle its amount. 
The judges decided against it, saying that:—“ In 
terminis et non per legem per se”[si'c, probably 
it should be, “ et per legem et non per se ”j “ in 
Camera smi nec aliter coram se, nisi per Justiciarios 
suos, et hoc est voluntas regis, scilicet per Justi¬ 


ciaries suos et per legem suam.” (State Trials, 
iii. 802.) 

The principle was thus laid down in the reign 
of Richard III., and the answer in James’s time 
did little more than draw the inference from it. 

But if the-actual importance of this declaration 
that the king could not administer justice seems 
to me very little, -its comparative importance is far 
less. Whether the custom denounced had been 
obsolete since the reign of Henry VIII., or since 
the reign of Richard III. does not matter much. 
But it does matter that the demand made by 
James was the beginning of a whole series of in¬ 
terventions. If we omit the sentences delivered 
in the Star Chamber by James, it is impossible to 
regard this demand apart from the taking of the 
opinions of the judges separately in l’eacham's 
case, from the deprivation of Coke himself, from 
Bacon’s argument on the writ of de non procedendo 
Eege inconsulto, from the letters and messages 
spoken of by Whitelocke in the Parliament of 
1028; and last, though not least, from the dis¬ 
missal of two Chief Justices, and the suspension 
of a Chief Baron by Charles I. If Mr. Collier 
had attempted to bring out the great facts of the 
interference of the Crown with the Courts of 
these two reigns, I should have had no objection 
to his stating what I have already acknowledged 
to be literally true, about the resolution of the 
judges. 

And, even so far as that resolution is concerned, 
all that relates to the real question at issue is 
omitted by Mr. Collier. The demand that James 
might sit in the courts, was hardly more than an 
obiter dictum. What James and Bancroft seri¬ 
ously asked for was the right of the Crown to 
decide questions in which two courts were brought 
into collision, as may be seen by comparing the 
passage in Coke's reports with the Articuli fieri 
of 1005 (State Trials, ii. 131). What Bancroft 
really wanted was that James should decide that 
the Court of King's Bench had no jurisdiction 
over the Ecclesiastical Courts. This kind of 
intervention Coke and the judgeB decided against 
in 1007. When the same question arose between 
the Courts of King’s Bench and Chancery in 1010, 
James claimed the power of intervening between 
them, turned Coke off from the bench, and in¬ 
duced or compelled the remaining judges to 
acknowledge that he was in the right. Even in 
this particular case, therefore, Mr. Collier omits 
all reference to so much as relates to the living, 
burning question of the day. The real collision 
between the Crown and the judges about which 
men really cared, is left unnoticed, whilst the 
thing which nohody really cared seriously to 
claim, is noticed. All that I have thought right 
to say has been on the supposition that sociology 
is mainly concerned with the real, living move¬ 
ments of society. If this is not the case, the 
ground is, of course, cut from under my feet. 

S. R. Gardiner. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Saturday, Feb. 7, 3 p.m. Handel’s Theodora at tbe Crys- 

till Palace. .Saturday Popular 
Concert, St. James's Hall. 

„ Royal Institution : Prof. Croorn 
Robertson's last Lecture on 
Kant. 

8 p.m. M. Gonnod’s Concert (St. James's 
Hull), Jeanne d Arc. First 
night of Philip at Lyecnm. 

Monday, Feb. 9, 1 p.m. Sale of China at Sotheby's. 

„ Sale of Engravings after Sir J. 
Reynolds, at Christie’s. 

4 p.m. London Institution : Mr. E. B. 

Tylor on the “ Development of 
Civilization” (i.) 

8 p.m. Monday Popular Concert (Billow’s 
lost appearance). 

„ Social Science Association, Mr. 
Dowdeswell on “ The Rules of 
Practice and Procedure to be 
framed under the J udicuture Act 
of 1871.” 


of Brewing.” Photographic (An¬ 
niversary) ; Anthropological. 

• 8.30 p.m. Medical and Chirurgical. 

Wednesday, Feb. 11, 3 p.m. Royal Literary Fund. 

4.15 p.m. Royal Society of Literature. 

8 p.m. First Night of Let Inutiles at the* 
Holborn Theatre. 

„ London Ballad Concert (St. James's 
Hall); Society of Arts; Gra¬ 
phic ; Archaeological Associa¬ 
tion. 

Thursday, Feb. 12, 1 p.m. Sale of Mr. Teesdole's China at 
Christie's. 

6 p.m. Royal Society Club. 

8 p.m. Society for the Encouragement of 
Fine Art. Dr. Zerffi on “ Dar¬ 
winism in Art.” Mathematical- 
_ 8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. Royal. 

Friday, Feb. 13, 1 p.m. Sale of Engravings, &c., at 

Sotheby’s. 

3 p.m. Royal United Service Institution ; 

Professor Macdonald on “Ven¬ 
tilation of Ships.” 

7 p.m. Literary and Artistic. 

8 p.m. Royal Institution : Dr. Dorarx 

on the ‘‘Opponents of Shake¬ 
speare.” 

„ Astronomical (Anniversary); Que — 
kett Club. 

8.30 p.m. Wngner Society’s •Concert, Sfc- 
Jjunes’s Hall. 

„ Clinical. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

A series of four lectures, on Early Russian. 
History, will be given at Oxford during the pre¬ 
sent term, by Mr. W. R. S. Ralston, M.A., of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. The first, on “ Legen¬ 
dary Russia,” will he delivered on February 14. 

The works of another famous Lundiste ara 
being gradually collected. MM. Cliarpentier have 
issued this week the Critiques Eomantiques of 
Thdophile Gautier—a series of dramatic criticisms 
which had hitherto lain perdu and forgotten in. 
the columns of obscure and extinct newspapers. 
This volume is only one of a long series. A 
poet, M. Maurice Dreyfous, is engaged in a vast, 
work of collection, selection, and arrangement, 
which shall, when completed, bring forth a perfect 
edition of Gautier's writings— all his early efforts 
in the ephemeral press of the Latin Quarter, as. 
well as his more recent C'hroniques Thiatrales, in 
better-known and more stable journals. 

The Kdluische Zeitung speaks in commendatory 
terms of a collection of Poems, Folk-Rhymes, 
Legends, and Sagas, by Matilda Wesendonck, 
which has just appeared at Leipzig. 

An interesting discussion is going on in the Im¬ 
perial German Chamber of Representatives, with 
regard to the status and remuneration of the pro¬ 
fessors of the various German Universities. The 
House went into committee January 30, for the con¬ 
sideration of this question ; and, in an interesting 
speech, l)r. Virchow showed what had been the. 
course adopted by the University Commission, and. 
what were the special points to which the at¬ 
tention of the House would have to be directed in 
considering the general question of University 
education in the German Empire. He pointed out 
the inadequate means at the command of the pro¬ 
vincial authorities for maintaining institutions 
connected with education and literary culture. 
Thus, for example, Westphalia has but one large 
public library; and this institution, which is at 
Munster, receives only 100 thalers annually from 
the State. The low scale of the salaries obtained 
by the professors at some of the German Uni¬ 
versities, is still more to be deplored. At Berlin, 
Halle, and Greifswald, for instance, the average 
remuneration is 200 thalers per annum, yet out of 
this they are called upon to contribute sixty thalers 
to the Widows’ Fund, and have to render various 
compulsory services in the University. At present 
there is no uniformity of system, and at some 
places, as at Kbuigsberg, a few new extraordinary 
professorships have been founded, with salaries of 
from six to nine hundred thalers, while tho older 


8.30 p.in. Geographical. At this mcetiug it 
is expected that letters from 
Mr. Cameron will be read. 

Tuesday, Feb. 10, 1 p.m. Sale of Hon. Mr. Molyneux’s 

China at Sotheby’s. 

„ Society of Arts ; Cantor Lectnre : 
Dr. Graham on “ The Chemistry 


chairs are not worth half that amount. 

Dr. Virchow strongly recommended a careful 
consideration of the question of University fees, 
and of the scale of fees to be fixed for medical at¬ 
tendance at the Universities; but here he foresaw 
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the dangers to he apprehended from legislative 
interference, since a slight augmentation in the 
medical fee would inevitably he followed by a 
diminution in the number of visits required. 


Tirp. Guildhall Library Committee, at their 
meeting on Monday last, gave leave to Mr. Furni- 
vall to search all the other City records for notices 
of Chaucer and his relatives, besides the Hustings 
Rolls which he has already searched. The com¬ 
mittee subsequently, at the same meeting, also gave 
leave to Mr. J. O. P hillipps to make extracts from 
the Remembrancia, a series of records, or copies 
of letters, sent to and from the Lord Mayor and 
sheriffs, of orders in council, warrants, petitions, 
&c., relating to the City of London, from a.d. 
1580 to 1064. These are contained in nine stout 
folio volumes, the contents of two of which,— 
Vol. II., a.d. 1593-1009, Yol. VIII., a.d. 1013- 
1640—were calendared by Mr. IV. II. Overall, 
the librarian, and Mr. II. C. Overall of the Town 
Clerk's office, some years since, and printed for the 
Corporation in 1870. The letters arc calendared 
by subjects; and under the head of “ Flays and 
Players,” were notices of eight interesting’ docu¬ 
ments, from 1593 to 1002 (with a ninth under 
“ riague” in 1007), relating to the stage during 
Shakspere’s time, which tirst drew Mr. l'hillipps's 
attention to the Remembrancia as a fresh source 
of information for his History of the English Stage. 
The Messrs. Overall are, by the authority of the 
Library Committee, gradually calendaring the 
remaining seven volumes of the Remembrancia, 
with the view of incorporating into one volume 
the abstract of their contents, and of the pub¬ 
lished book of 1870. They have placed their 
MS. calendar, so far as it is made, at Mr. Phillipps’s 
disposal, and he is examining the originals for 
himself. Mr. Phillipps has also, for his History of 
the Stage, worked through the records of some 
Bixty of our corporate towns,and intends to exhaust 
those of the remaining hundred and thirty or more 
such towns, so as to get all possible notices of early 
plays and players. His Shakspere studies have 
convinced him that the stage of Shakspere's time 
must be known as fully as possible before Shak¬ 
spere .'b own work can be rightly appreciated; and for 
that end Mr. Phillipps has undertaken this long 
labour of love in tracing Shakspere's companies, 
and all other players, all over England. 


So Chaucer was feloniously despoiled (“ felonice 
depredatus fuit”) of 201. “’apud le foule Oke,” 
wherever that might have been, on the third day 
of .September in the 14th year of Richard the if. 
(1390)! And the King, of his special grace, for¬ 
gave the said Geofl'ery, Clerk of his works, the 
repayment of the said sum of 201., by Writ of 
Privy Seal dated the 0th of January, 1391, di¬ 
rected to the Treasurer and Barons of his Ex¬ 
chequer. This appears from the enrolment of the 
poet's accounts ns Clerk of the King’s Works at 
the Palace of Westminster, the Tower of London, 
the Castle of Berkhampstead, &c„ from July 12, 
1389, to June 17, 1391, in the Public liecord 
office (just copied for Mr. Furnivall), which en¬ 
rolment also contains a curious list of the dead 
stock (“mortui stauri ”) or utensils in tho different 
palaces, &c., received by Chaucer, and given out 
by him, or handed over by him to his successor, 
John Gedney. Among these is “j. instru- 
rnento xocato Ranime, cuius stipes frangitur & 
devastatur;” “ij. colerfs fern nuper factis pro 
quodam ponte vertibili;” “j. ferramento xocato 
Grate ; ” “ j. instrumento vocato bill; ” “ ij. slynges 
pur le Crane; ” See. During his nearly two years 
of office Chaucer received from the Treasury, to 
pay in wages, for materials, &c., 1,2091. 9s] 9 d. 
Ills own wages were 2s. a day; those of the 
controller of the works, the master cementer, and 
carpenter, Is.; of the ordinary cementers, car¬ 
penters, plumbers, plasterers, smiths, shiuglers, and 
tilers, 6a. : glaziers, Is.; daubers (of wattles, &c., 
with clay), M .; and other labourers, 4d. ; the 
gardeners at Shene and Eltham, 3 d. In May and 
October,1390, Chaucer paid 81.12s. Qd. for making 


two scaffolds in Smithfield for the King, the 
Queen, and other ladies, to see the jousts. 

On the 12th of July, 1390, Chaucer was ap¬ 
pointed Clerk of the works at St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, “ que minatur mine, & in punctu terra 
cadendi existit, nisi cicius facta & einendata 
fuerit.” For the necessary repairs he had power 
to impress workers in metal, carpenters, and other 
labourers, wherever he found them, and to set them 
to work. But though Chaucer held this office 
for a year all but four days, all he did was to 
spend 1001. 17s. id. in getting one John Paule to 
ride about and buy 101 “ doliatae ” (paniers, 
baskets) of Stapleton stone, and 200 loads (carec- 
tatao) of Reigate stone, and freight and draw 
them to Windsor Castle, paying also the wages 
of three labourers for sixteen days to load and 
unload the stone. Whether this neglect came 
from the poet's carelessness, or from want of 
proper supplies from the Treasury, does not appear; 
but one is hardly surprised at finding him super¬ 
seded by John Gedney on July 8, 1391, when St. 
George's Chapel was still “ on the point of falling 
to the ground.” 

On the City Hustings Rolls, Mr. Furnival 
has found enrolments of more purchase-deeds, 
by the poet Chaucer's grandfather, Richard 
Chaucer, vintner: 1. On the Friday before May 
1, 1339, a conveyance by Thomas Ileroun, citizen 
and vintner (and no doubt the son of the said 
Richard Chaucer's wife, whom he mentions in his 
will), of a house in the parish of St. Michael’s 
Paternoster church, in the Yintry Ward. 2. In 
July 1339, Mrs. Joanna Bercote’s Release of her 
right of Dower in the house bought of Thomas 
Heroun. 3. On the first Saturday and Monday in 
April, after February 24, 1344, two deeds of con¬ 
veyance and release by John Fort, of his tene¬ 
ment at the corner near London Bridge, at the 
place called the Bars. 4. On March 0, 1348 (the 
year before Richard Chaucer's death, in the plague 
year of 1349), a release by John Box, of his quit- 
rent of two marks a year in Richard Chaucer’s 
newly-built house, at tfie corner of Crown Lane. 

An earlier conveyance by Philip le Chaucer and 
Ileloise his wife, to John de Borham, is registered 
in 1322; but this Philip has not been as yet con¬ 
nected with the poet's family. He is no doubt 
the same man as is mentioned in the City Letter- 
books in 1308 (B. xxxviii.), and in 1312’ (D. 08), 
noted by Mr. Riley. 

Mr. II t:xt.t Hitcks Gibbs’s pleasant little book 
on Ombre, of which we gave a short announce¬ 
ment some weeks ago, is now, we are glad to find, 
not to be a privately printed book, but is pub¬ 
lished by Henry Jas. Smith and Co., 45 Julian 
Street. Though a hand of the Spanish Ombre 
cards is given in colours in Mr. Gibbs’s book, yet 
the game is played with the ordinary English 
cards. 

Tun Slmkspere Society of New York has been 
recently incorporated under the laws of the State, 
for the reading, and encouragement of the study, 
of the works of Shakspere. 

A Dutch translation of Macaulay's History of 
England, selling at six shillings, is passing through 
a second edition in the tiny kingdom of the 
Netherlands. 

A book is to be shortly published by Messrs. 
Macmillan on Eifty Years of Greek History, cover¬ 
ing the years between the end of the History of 
Herodotus and the beginning of the History of 
Thucydides. The rise and development of Greek 
Art which this period witnessed will bo treated 
of in narrative form. 

The next two volumes in Mr. Freeman’s His¬ 
torical School Series, will be Germany, and the 
United States. The Germany is by Mr. James 
Siuie, whose proofs, we hear, have had not only 
the general supervision of Mr. Freeman, but a 
more detailed supervision by Prof. A. W. Ward. 
The United States is by Mr. J. A. Dovle, Fellow 
of All Souls’, Oxford, who gained tho Arnold 

Dii 


Prize in 1809 for an essay on English Colonies in 
America before the War of Independence. 

It is rumoured in Holland that the long-expected 
bill for the better regulation of the three Dutch 
Universities is at last about to be discussed in tho 
Second Chamber. It has more than once been 
suggested that one single University in a country 
of but three millions of people, would not only 
amply suffice, but would, have this additional 
advantage, that all the Professors of first-rate 
power would be drafted to one common centre. 

Professor Ch. F. Hartt has published in the 
Aurora Brasileira, a journal conducted by the 
Brazilian students in Cornell University, a speci¬ 
men of a larger work on the Mythology of Brazil, 
which he has been preparing for several years. He 
is able to speak the Tupi language, and has collected 
his materials from the nation on the Amazon. 
The article in the Aurora is written in Portuguese, 
and treats of the myth of Curupira. His great 
work will be in English. 

Messrs. Bell and Sons will shortly publish a 
Memoir of Miss Barbauld, including unpublished 
letters and notices of her family and friends, by 
her great-niece, Mrs. Le Breton. 

Mr. Fleay’s papers to be read to the New Shak¬ 
spere Society this session will be :— 

1. and 2. On the Application of Metrical Tests 
to determine the Authorship and Chronological 
Succession of Dramatic Writings: Part 1, Shak¬ 
spere ; Part 2, Fletcher, Beaumont, Massinger. 

3. On the authorship of the Taming of the 
Shrew. 

4. On the authorship of Timon of Athens and 
Pericles. 

5. On certain plays of Shakspere, of which 
Portions were written at dillerent Periods from 
other Portions. For instance, All's Well that Ends 
Well, Troilus and Cressida, with some Considera¬ 
tions as to the Peculiarities of Richard III. 

0. On the authorship of Henry VI. 

With the January number, the Revista de Espaiia 
enters upon its seventh year; and we are glad to 
find that its career has not been closed owing to 
the recent unsettled state of Madrid. The his¬ 
torical notices of the University of Salamanca are 
continued, and the present number contains an in¬ 
teresting account of the connexion between Chris¬ 
topher Columbus and this ancient abode of learn¬ 
ing. There is a spot near Yalcuebo, about two 
leagues from Salamanca—a grove of oak trees, 
where Columbus often retired for rest and medi¬ 
tation, while his proposals were under discussion 
in the Convent of San Estevan. The present 
owner of the spot, Don Mariano Solis, erected a 
simple monument to the memory of the great dis¬ 
coverer in 1800, and has since presented it, together 
with the plot of ground known as El Tesode Colon, 
to the University. Another memorable event in the 
history of Salamanca was the famous revolt of the 
Comunidades. Tho University'joined heartily in 
the struggle for freedom, both professors and stu¬ 
dents, and seven graduates were excepted from tho 
tardy and ungracious amnesty eventually promul¬ 
gated by Charles Y. 

The present number of tho Revista also contains 
the first of a valuable series of historical papers on 
the land tenures of Catalonia; and an article on 
the mineralogical products of (Juba. 

We drew attention last week to the important 
help given by' the Government in furtherance of 
our knowledge of Irish history by sanctioning the 

f ublication of a very full calendar of the Carew 
’apers in Lambeth Library. In reference to the 
same subject it may not be amiss to remind our 
readers of the valuable materials for illustrating 
the affairs of Ireland chiefly at a later period, 
which have also been collected at the expense of 
the country. As these, however, are not placed 
in so accessible a form, they stand in more danger 
of being disregarded. We allude to the tran¬ 
scripts from the Carte Collection in the Bodleian 
Library', completed a year or two ago under the 
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superintendence of Dr. Russell, of Maynooth Col¬ 
lege, and Mr. J. P. Prendergast, of Dublin; one 
set of them is lodged in the Public Record Office, 
London, and a duplicate set has been very suit¬ 
ably transferred to the kindred office at Dublin. 
The collection takes its name from Thomas Carte, 
best known for his Life of James, Duke of Ormond; 
many of the papers in it, of course, served as 
materials for the biography, but a very large pro¬ 
portion is entirely unconnected with that subject, 
and was the growth of a long series of literary and 
historical undertakings in which the collector was 
engaged. Carte was born in 1086, at Clifton, in 
Warwickshire, where his father was vicar. lie 
matriculated at Oxford at the unusually early age 
of twelve. When reader of the Abbey Church 
at Bath, he took occasion in a sermon to vindicate 
the conduct of Charles I. in connection with the 
Irish Rebellion, thus showing the direction in 
which his studies lay. A determined Jacobite, 
he refused to take the oaths on the accession of 
George I., and so lost his preferment at Bath. 
Seriously compromised by the Rebellion of 1716 
and the Atterburv conspiracy, Carte was com¬ 
pelled to leave England, and lived abroad for 
many years under the assumed name of Phillips. 
During his residence in Paris he had free access 
to the State arcliives, and there formed the nucleus 
of his magnificent store of manuscripts. The 
years between 1728, when Carte was permitted to 
return to England, and the time of his death in 
1754, were constantly spent in adding to these 
accumulations. By his will he directed that his 
corpse should be carried to the grave “ without 
any ostrich feathers, or other unnecessary pomp, 
little becoming a mortal in the lowest state of 
humiliation.” The University of Oxford acquired 
the manuscripts in 1778, whether by bequest, or 
for a “valuable consideration” to Mr. Jernegan, 
the widow's second husband, is somewhat doubt¬ 
ful. Among the papers which were not available 
for the purposes for which this selection of tran¬ 
scripts was made, are the correspondence, &c. of 
Sir Edward Montagu, one of Cromwell's generals 
at sea, afterwards Earl of Sandwich, and many 
documents relating to Philip, Lord Wharton, a 
great personal friend of Cromwell; they are said 
to throw a great deal of light on English affairs 
under the Commonwealth. To those who desire 
further information on this subject, we recommend 
the perusal of the thirty-second Annual Report of 
the Deputy-Keeper of the Ihthlic Records, which 
contains a short account of the contents of each 
volume of the Carte Collection. 


SCIENCE. 

Problems of Life and Mind. By George 
Henry Lewes. First Series. The Founda¬ 
tions of a Creed. Vol. I. (London: 
Triibner.) 

The progress of mankind from a lower to a 
higher state consists in the direction of con¬ 
duct by the organised experience of the past. 
On the practical side, the conduct which is 
the result of this progress is called Civilisa¬ 
tion; on the theoretical side, the consequent 
state of mind is called the Scientific View of 
Things. With these two sides to its results, 
the essence of true progress consists in their 
unity; its theory is derived from experience, 
and aims at action ; its practice is directed 
by that application of past experience to new 
circumstances on the assumption of uni¬ 
formity in Nature, which is the Method of 
Science. Every scientific judgment is a 
moral command; every precept of natural 
ethics is a scientific induction. He, then, 
who extends the range of the scientific view 
of things, who enlarges the possible applica¬ 
tions of organised experience to the guidance 


of new endeavours, performs the highest 
service which a man can render to men. It 
is this service which in the book before us 
Mr. Lewes claims, and we think rightly 
claims, to have performed. It is an advance 
of the empirical front; a successful use of 
the scientific weapons against enemies which 
men had well-nigh despaired of reaching. 
“ Speculative results by inductive natural- 
science method:” this has been the motto of 
many; but to seek is not always to find. 
We do not mean that the book is rich in new 
doctrines, though there are one or two of 
very considerable importance; but ideas are 
more portable and potent than propositions, 
and no one who carefully reads these chapters 
will fail to feel that the explanatory armoury 
of empiricism is therein made far more power¬ 
ful than it was before. 

After an Introduction, treating of the 
Method of Science and its application to 
Metaphysics, and of fifteen “ Rules of Philoso¬ 
phising,” we find a general sketch of the chief 
doctrines to be maintained in the following 
volumes, under the title of “Psychological 
Principles.” The remainder of this first 
volume is then occupied with Problem I., the 
Limitations of Knowledge ; which in form is 
devoted to the negative work of decisively 
extruding the alleged Met empirical* element 
of knowledge, but whose chief interest is in 
the construction from empirical data of the 
higher abstractions of science. 

“ Rules of philosophising ” are admirable 
things if two conditions are satisfied: first, 
you must philosophise before you make your 
rules; secondly, you should publish them 
with a fond and fervent hope that no philo- 
sophiser will attend to them. It is quite 
true that a man who can make a new and 
successful application of the methods of 
science must have passed through a training 
which organises in him the experience of 
preceding scientific work into an instinct of 
right generalisation ; and that if he has the 
power of self-observation, he may state some 
of the main features of this instinct in the 
form of rules. But these rules are the pro¬ 
duct, not the regulators, of his habits of 
thought; they are laics in the empirical 
sense admirably expounded by Mr. Lewes in 
a later portion of the volume. And a sub¬ 
sequent investigator cannot be safely guided 
by these rules, but only by instinctive habits 
formed in the course of a similar scientific 
training. Young would have created the 
theory of Interference if no Begulae Philoso- 
phandi had existed; but every simpleton 
who explains the universe appeals to the 
canons of Bacon and Newton in support of 
the chimaeras that buzz in his brain. It is 
hardly necessary to say that these remarks 
are addressed to the world, and not to Mr. 
Lewes; who says distinctly that what his 
Rules profess “ is no more than certain 
general results of philosophic reflection on 

* This admirable coinage explains itself; it was 
made necessary by the use of Metaphysic in a good 
sense, as coming after physic, and including the high¬ 
est generalisations of research. Wo think, however, 
that a rather better division of knowledge might be 
made, if I’hysic were taken to include the science 
of the Object-World, Metaphysic the science* which 
proceeds on the hypothesis of consciousness associated 
with other organisms than mine. 
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the conduct of Research, which are offered 
to the attentive meditation of the student.” 

The “ Psychological Principles ” open 
with a concise statement of a doctrine which 
is subsequently expounded at greater length 
as part of the Method of Psychology. 

“ Man is not simply an Animal Organism, he is 
also an unit in a Social Organism. He leads an 
individual life, which is also part of a collective 
life. Hence two classes of Motors: the personal 
and the sympathetic—the egoistic and the altru¬ 
istic. From these chiefly issue the Animal sen¬ 
tient life, and the Human intellectual and moral 
life. 

“ Human Psychology, therefore, the science of 
psychical phenomena, has to seek its data in 
Biology and in Sociology. The great mistake 
hitherto has been either that of metaphysicians, 
seeking the data solely in introspective analysis 
of Consciousness ; or that of biologists, seeking 
the data in the combination of such analysis with 
interpretation of nervous phenomena.” 

Obvious as the statement seems when 
made, the sense of relative importance im¬ 
plied iu it amounts, we believe, to a 
revolution in psychology. The relation of 
the new view to that of Comte is partially 
stated in a footnote, where Mr. Lewes says: 

“ They differ primarily in this: he holds that 
Humanity develops no attribute, intellectual or 
moral, w hich is not also to be found in Animality, 
whereas I hold that the attributes of Intellect 
and Conscience are special products of the Social 
Organism, and that although animals possess in 
common with man the Logic of Feeling, they are 
wholly deficient in the Logic of Signs, which is 
a social not an animal function.” 

(The logic of feeling means those laws of 
grouping whereby elementary simple sensa¬ 
tions are knit together into the perception, 
of objects or things; the logic of signs, 
those laws of grouping whereby such per¬ 
ceptions .are knit together into the general 
conceptions expressed by language.) The 
important part of the difference here marked 
out is the ascription of intellect and con¬ 
science entirely to the action of the Social 
Organism, not the denial of them to 
other animals than man ; for some of these 
have also a social organism, and it would 
be very difficult to make out that intellect 
is entirely absent in ants and bees or in 
gregarious monkeys. But this is not the 
only advance ; for the doctrine, verbally like 
that of Comte, is here restated in the midst 
of a Social Medium so newly related to it aa 
to make the doctrine itself new : a medium, 
impregnated with the ideas and language of 
evolution, vital and social, and of that 
analogy between them of which Mr. Herbert 
Spencer has made so good use ; acquainted 
with a whole new science of language, and 
recognising its influence upon thought; be¬ 
coming conscious that its motives to right 
action are natural ones, born in the light 
of day out of the Social Organism itself. 
This environment of contemporary thought, 
acting upon the mind of Mr. Lewes, has 
stimulated it to react by a statement of 
Comte’s doctrine with the vastly deeper and 
broader meaning which now attaches to its 
terms, and by an extension of it which, 
sufficiently marks the changed point of 
view. 

Tho world as we know it is mainly that 
which we can talk about. Now the signs of 
language correspond to general conceptions, 
and only express particulars in terms of 
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them; this horse presupposes the general 
term horse. The world in which we live, 
then, is mainly a world of general concep¬ 
tions ; these were originally evolved out of 
individual perceptions by a grouping and 
symbolising process, but are now rarely 
analysed into them. The doctrine of Mr. 
Lewes is that these conceptions were formed 
for the purposes of language —that is to say, 
by the action of the social medium; so that 
the very instruments of thought whereby we 
form a symbolic picture of the external 
universe have been fashioned for us by 
Humanity ; and the picture itself only takes 
on its present aspect because it embodies 
the thought of thousands of generations. 
The physicist who finds order and harmony 
in the laws of motion is seeing with the 
eyes of Archimedes, of Galileo, of Newton; 
the physiologist cannot look at a tissue 
without perforce holding converse with 
Hippocrates, and Geber, and Vesalius, and 
Harvey. He must think by means of con¬ 
ceptions which his predecessors have helped 
to create. Hence it is that we cannot con¬ 
template Nature without feeling that we are 
in the presence of an intelligence similar 
to our own ; for the intelligence of antece¬ 
dent Humanity has moulded Nature into 
the form in which we know it. Our fathers 
are ever with us; by no stretch of thought 
can we escape from the presence of the 
spirit of man. If we climb up into heaven, 
it is there ; whether our heaven be a dome 
of clouds, or a crowd of stars, or a vast 
universe moving in accordance with laws, 
still the poet or the observer or the theorist 
has been there before, and has made heaven 
to be what it is for ns. If we go down 
into the depths of the earth, it is there also; 
if we take the wings of the morning, and 
fly to the uttermost parts of the sea, the 
inheritance of ages will fly with us and 
await our coming. We cannot undo the 
work of the shaping centuries since man 
or his ancestor found it not good to be 
alone. 

Mr. Lewes goes on to explain that he 
uses Vitality and Consciousness as pure 
abstractions, built up from concretes, and 
containing no more than is warranted by 
the concretes, in accordance with his most 
valuable Rule XI. The Rule really amounts 
to an adoption of thorough-going Nominal¬ 
ism ; and it may be remarked that the error 
which it is designed to guard against is 
merely incapacity to form a certain abstrac¬ 
tion as such. Certain bodies, moving dif¬ 
ferently from other bodies, are distinguished 
as alive; the adjective is an abstraction 
reached through numerous general names 
of kinds of plants and animals. The fact of 
belonging to this class is called Vitality; 
the adjectival noun is a most convenient and 
powerful artifice of language, but the con¬ 
ception belonging to it is proportionately 
complex and difficult to form, so that we 
naturally fall into the error of likening this 
noun to other nouns which mean things, and 
picturing vitality to ourselves as a thing dis¬ 
tinct from the animal and residing in it. 
When Barrow defined Velocity as the power 
by which a certain space may be described 
in a certain time, he showed only that he 
lived among a generation which had not yet 
learned the use of adjectival nouns. 


Passing over the remainder of the “ Psy¬ 
chological Principles, ” we shall here note only 
two other doctrines contained in it—the 
Psychological Spectrum, and Reasoned Real¬ 
ism. Just as every colour in the optical 
spectrum (and, indeed, every colour what¬ 
ever) is produced by the blending in proper 
proportions of three fundamental sensations, 
red, green, and violet; so, Mr. Lewes be¬ 
lieves, every sensation, perception, image, 
or conception, every emotion, desire, or voli¬ 
tion, is constituted by three fundamental 
modes of excitation—namely, Sensation, 
Thought, and Motion. Every psychical fact 
is a product of sense-work, brain-work, and 
muscle-work. All varieties among the several 
mental states are due to the varying degrees 
of energy with which Sensation, Thought, 
and Motion co-operate. 

We may perhaps venture to translate this 
into the language of the current hypothesis, 
that consciousness co-exists with and corre¬ 
sponds to certain motions in the matter of 
the brain, and that the complexity of con¬ 
sciousness is parallel with the complexity of 
these motions. All such motions are preceded 
by peripheral disturbances which become 
grouped as they approach the centres asso¬ 
ciated with consciousness; in these also 
reverberation and further grouping of the 
disturbance goes on; finally it goes out 
along motor channels to the muscles, ac¬ 
quiring the further grouping which is 
necessitated by their functions. A feeling 
as arising in consciousness—the co-existent 
motion being aroused by the sensory cur¬ 
rent—is sensation ; as transformed in con¬ 
sciousness—the co-existent motion rever¬ 
berating and re-grouping itself—is thought; 
as passing out of consciousness—the dis¬ 
turbance passing into the motor channels— 
is motion. This is not to be accepted as 
Mr. Lewes’s own view, which would appa¬ 
rently regard the sentient changes which go 
to make up consciousness as paralleled by 
the changes in the whole nervous system. 
When the doctrine of the Psychological 
Spectrum is developed (as is promised for a 
subsequent volume) from the physiological 
side, it will be important to notice its rela¬ 
tion with Mr. Bain’s theory of the muscular 
sense. Another remark which seems worth 
making is that Judgment appears to belong 
to the motive part of a psychic fact, to be 
the expression of the bundle of resolves 
which it suggests. When I frame the pro¬ 
position that A is B, I mean that I am 
going to act as if A were B. For judgment 
is never connected directly with sensations, 
but always with the symbolic conceptions 
which interpose between them and the 
motions they produce. 

The doctrine of Reasoned Realism is Mr. 
Lewes’s contribution towards the solving of 
the great metaphysical question touching an 
external reality. On this question it is 
always exceedingly difficult to enter into 
the thoughts of another man; we do not 
therefore attempt to describe the present 
doctrine without grave fears that we have 
misunderstood it. 

A serious cause of misunderstanding lies 
in the various senses given to the word 
Object by different writers. With Spinoza, 
as with Kant, the word was equivalent to 
phenomenon, that which is objected or pre¬ 


sented, or which appears to me; it is a 
certain grouping of my sensations, and is 
therefore in my consciousness. This appears 
to be the sense in which Mr. Lewes gene¬ 
rally uses the word. In some writers (Mr. 
Herbert Spencer for example) the word is 
used to mean a certain other thing, which is 
not in my consciousness, and which is the 
cause of the appearance in my conscious¬ 
ness—which gives rise to those feelings of 
mine that constitute the phenomenon. 
When two disputants use the word in these 
senses respectively, and are unaware of the 
difference, they do not as a rule explain 
things very clearly to each other. We shall 
here use the word in the former sense. 

Another difficulty is in a restricted use 
of the term Feeling which Mr. Lewes here 
adopts. He seems to restrict it to mean 
Perception, as excluding Conception. It 
would apparently have conduced to clearness, 
if one might have spoken of a conception as 
a feeling which is habitually substituted for 
a group of other feelings and made a symbol 
of them. The words Perception and Concep¬ 
tion, however, are used in the same relation 
to one another as Feeling and Thought. 

Now the world is thought of as a world 
of conceptions; this is a symbol. But the 
symbol is valid in so far as capable of inter¬ 
pretation, and thought is true when repre¬ 
sentative of feeling. The world, when so 
reduced to feeling, is real, is what it is felt; 
within this region “ we do know things as 
they are, know them absolutely, comprehen¬ 
sively—in any rational sense to which the 
term knowledge ever was applied.” The 
distinction between Self and Not-self is 
given directly in Feeling ; this is therefore 
a distinction within my consciousness, and 
does not transcend it. In this sense the 
Object, or Not-self, may abstractedly be con¬ 
sidered under a different aspect from the 
Subject, or Self, but they are one and the 
same phenomenon. But we may sometimes 
use the words Object or Not-self to mean 
“the universe of existence, conceived in its 
totality, including that smaller section of 
it which is grouped by a Subject.” Thus it 
appears that I am to infer an existence out¬ 
side of my consciousness, but this is not, 
like the unknowable of Spencer, a counter¬ 
part of my feelings, the reality by which 
they are caused ; it is that larger order from 
which my world is a selection—which selec¬ 
tion, so far as it is given in feeling, I know 
absolutely and directly to be what it appears 
to be; so far as it is given in thought, I know 
it symbolically, indirectly. 

It seems to us that there are here two 
points on which controversy may be raised; 
we do not intend to discuss them, but merely 
to indicate other views that may be taken. 

In the first place, it may be maintained 
that the judgment of feeling which asserts 
an external reality, a not-self, is derived from 
the social medium. This table is an object 
in my consciousness ; but I have reason to 
infer the existence of your consciousness, 
and of a similar object in that. Your con¬ 
sciousness can never be an object to me, nor 
can any part of it. Now this inference of a 
consciousness in other men, similar to my 
own, lies at the base of the social relations. 
Herein is a distinction between Self and Not- 
self, which is far deeper than that between 
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Subject and Object; the distinction between 
You and Me. My conception of your con¬ 
sciousness is a symbol that differs from all 
objective symbols in this; that they can be 
expressed in terms of my feeling : this never 
can. In the primary sense of the word object, 
then, I know directly one object, this table, 
which is in my consciousness; I infer sym¬ 
bolically a number of similar objects in the 
consciousness of other men. Out of all 
these there now arises a still more symbolic 
conception ; the table, as object in the con¬ 
sciousness of man. Now it may be main¬ 
tained that long before we are able to reflect, 
this very complex symbol has (through the 
action of the social medium) been substi¬ 
tuted for the immediate object which can be 
expressed in terms of feeling, aud that it is 
this which is regarded as a Not-self. Such, 
we believe, is the view of the Object pro¬ 
pounded by Mr. Shadworth Hodgson. It is 
conceived as existing in Consciousness in 
general, not merely in the individual con¬ 
sciousness. 

Secondly, it may be maintained that as' 
a form of consciousness thought differs only 
from feeling in the complexity of its rela¬ 
tions. An object as thought of is a symbol 
■of the object as felt; these are two different 
facts of consciousness, and we know the 
relation between the two. But if the object 
as felt is real, and exists just as it is felt, 
may we not say that the object as thought 
of is equally real, and exists just as it is 
thought of? But this is subsequent and 
derivative. Granted ; there are relations of 
time and complexity between the two facts. 
But does this prevent one from being as real 
as the other ? 

We have no space left to criticise the 
important Problem of the Limitations of 
Knowledge; but must confine ourselves to 
a particular doctrine—that of Necessary 
Truths. Mr. Lewes’s view is that “every 
verified proposition, whatever its nature, is 
necessarily true, and universally true— under 
the formulated conditions.” “ All propositions 
are liable to a double contingency—first, the 
contingency of enumeration (be., whether all the 
factors are or are not taken into account) ; 
secondly, the contingency of application (be., 
whether the old formula is applied to the old 
conditions, or to changed conditions, which 
would require a new formula).” It seems to 
us that this is either not true, or an incon¬ 
venient way of stating the truth. The 
actually empirical position is a very simple 
one: No general statement is known to be 
true ; if an apparently general statement is 
known to be true, it is really a statement 
about the equivalence of words. Let us 
take for example Rule VI. “Each cause 
must always and everywhere have the same 
effect; and never more than this.” Let a 
given cause have on a certain occasion a 
certain effect; on all other occasions it will 
have the same effect, provided all the con¬ 
ditions are the same. But suppose Time is 
one of the conditions ? Then there is no 
other occasion, and all we can say is that a 
certain event happened at a certain time 
and place ; and it seems hardly worth while 
to call this a necessary and universal pro¬ 
position. The axiom of causation, in fact, 
assumes that in the relations of events, 
time is not a condition. But all we know 


is this :—the influence of time as a con¬ 
dition has been hitherto imperceptible; we 
are going to assume that it will continue 
imperceptible. So the principle of super¬ 
position in geometry asserts that in the 
distance-relations of bodies, place is not a 
condition; to which the homaloid hypo¬ 
thesis adds, size is not a condition. Again, 
the law of Force in dynamics says that in 
the relations between the acceleration of 
one body and the relative position of others, 
the ‘velocity of that body is not a condition. 
In all these cases we are only entitled to 
assert that the influence of these circum¬ 
stances has not yet been observed, and that 
for purposes of practical science we shall 
expect it to remain imperceptible. In 
Newton’s words, “ We shall look upon pro¬ 
positions collected by general induction from 
phenomena as accurately or very nearly 
true, notwithstanding any contrary hypo¬ 
theses that may be imagined, till such time 
as other phenomena occur by which they 
may be made more accurate or liable to ex¬ 
ceptions.” But we shall decline to regard 
a limited experience and intuitions finite in 
accuracy and extent as adequate ground for 
universal statements. 

W. K. Clifford. 


Chinese-Dnglish Dictionary of the Vernacular 

or Spoken Dialect of Amoy. By Rev. 

Carstairs Douglas, M.A.,LL.D. Glasgow; 

Missionary of the Presbyterian Church in 

England. (London : Trubner, 1873.) 
European scholars will be able to enter into 
the spirit of the Chinese language, and 
estimate with correctness the meaning of the 
roots and the variety of the derived forms, 
when dictionaries such as this by Dr. Douglas 
have been prepared in sufficient number. 
Much special work is needed on this language 
to exhibit it in its old dress. It needs to be 
rehabilitated in the robes it wore in the days 
of Confucius and earlier. Lexicon-makers 
must dig in the mines of old dialects to restore 
primitive words and forms. The varieties of 
verb compounds, perhaps the most curious 
and characteristic feature of Chinese gram¬ 
mar, if collected from all the existing 
dialects, and classified in a way suited for 
philological investigation, would illustrate in 
a style both novel and instructive the true 
position to be assigned to the language 
among the different families of human 
speech. 

AsDr. Douglas has well remarked, thestudy 
of the Amoy dialect is of considerable import¬ 
ance, as contributing to our knowledge of the 
ancient Chinese pronunciation. A fourth 
part of the vocabulary appeai-s in the man¬ 
darin tongue without final consonants, and 
in the Amoy dialect with them. This dic¬ 
tionary exhibits in full these lost letters, 
which are lc, t, and p. We need a similar 
dictionary, constructed with as much care 
and persevering labour, of the Swatow or 
Tiechiu dialect. Goddard's small dictionary 
is much too brief and contains no phrases. 
The dictionary of Dr. Wells Williams of the 
Canton dialect is good as far os it goes, 
but does not approach in richness of examples 
the work now being noticed. The Fuchow 
dialect dictionary, hy Maclay and Baldwin, 
is full and t rust worthy, and has the advantage 
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of possessing the Chinese characters. Dr. 
Douglas, printing in England, was not able 
to add them, but promises an appendix in 
which they will appear. 

It is very desirable that we should have 
copious dictionaries of the Shanghai, Ningpo, 
Suchow, and Hangchow dialects. The patois 
of these cities contains the whole of the 
lost initials g, d, h, z, and dj. A sufficient 
collection of the compound expressions there 
used would form a convenient link between 
the dialect dictionaries just mentioned and 
the works of Morrison and Williams, who 
have toiled meritoriously to illustrate the 
Northern Mandarin language. 

The history of the changes that the 
general language has uudergone enables 
us to assign to the Amoy dialect an approxi¬ 
mate age of about two thousand years. 
This agrees with the statements of native 
historians regarding the settlement of the 
Chineso population in the southern parts of 
the country. When colonists went at that 
distant time, attracted by the richness of the 
soil and the scantiness of the aboriginal 
population, to Canton and the neighbouring 
province on the east, those of them who 
crossed the Bohea mountains would soon dis¬ 
cover the advantages to be derived from a 
residence near a natural harbour so capacious 
and so safe as that of Amoy, and in a climate 
where two crops of rice in the year may be 
regularly expected. Their isolation between 
mountains and the sea would favour the pre¬ 
servation of archaic words and pronunciation. 
We find then, as stated by our author, that 
among the sources from which the ancient 
form of the Chinese has been to some extent 
recovered, a prominent place is held by the 
Amoy vernacular. 

Let it not be supposed, however, that 
the vernacular language registered in this 
dictionary is all of it as old as the time of the 
first colonisation of the region by the Chinese 
population. The four tones have become 
seven by the subdivision of three of them. 
The initial letters j, h, b, l, are changed to a 
large extent from an older ni, f m, and n. 
The final letters ng and n have been, 
weakened into nasals. Many of the words 
formerly ending in k, t, andpliave lost those 
letters in whole or in part. The old initial 
ng has become g. 

In the medial vowels and diphthongs there 
is often combined with much that is old, 
and therefore valuable, an exaggerated pro¬ 
vincialism. 

Some of the colloquial initial letters 
are of the greatest philological value, as 
koai n “a Sion city.” This tells us that the 
mandarin initial h is derived here from an 
old g, of which the Amoy equivalent is k. 
Put, the colloquial for Buddha, shows that 
the mandarin initial / in Fo and Fuh, com¬ 
monly used for Buddha in Northern and 
Western China, is changed from an older b, 
of which the Amoy equivalent is p. When 
m occurs in the colloquial for b in the reading 
sound, we learn that the true old initial is m. 

Colloquialisms in all languages may be 
extremely archaic or extremely modern. 
When in Amoy vernacular the reading word 
but, thing, becomes mill", it drops the old 
final t, substituting for it a nasal in a most 
irregular manner. At the same time it retains 
the old m. 
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Dr. Douglas has not given an opinion on 
the question whether the words without 
characters are Chinese or aboriginal. Med- 
hurst, in his Hokkecn Dictionary, expresses 
his belief that they are aboriginal. This 
hypothesis is, however, scarcely necessary. 
For example, pAai",“bad,” “spoiled,” may be 
referred to hui, “it is not,” “no,” “wrong.” 
Probably no language in the world has 
borrowed so little from neighbouring lan¬ 
guages as the Chinese. The preservation 
of its purity has been favoured by many 
circumstances, among which may be men¬ 
tioned the vastness of the population, the 
civilisation of the race, the simplicity of the 
grammar, the absence of grammatical forms, 
the fulness of the vocabulary, the primitive 
character of the linguistic type. These 
things have rendered the Chinese language 
a giver without being a borrower. The only 
foreign words borrowed by the Chinese are the 
names of some things introduced from 
abroad. As to adjectives, verbs, or pro¬ 
nouns, there is no need to suppose that they 
have borrowed a single word. But it may 
be objected, there is the word lung used for 
“ man ” in that part of China and nowhere 
else. Surely this must be foreign ? It may 
be derived from the Malay for “ man,” which 
is nrang, as in our any outang, “ wild man of 
the woods.” To this it may be answered 
that the same sound, lang, is used in manda¬ 
rin for a “ cowherd,” and for a “ bridegroom” 
in the expressions nieu lang and sin lang, 
and that this is the word that the natives of 
Amoy make use of for “ man,” as it is that 
which the Malays, whose vocabulary often 
resembles the Chinese, also commonly em¬ 
ploy in the same sense, merely prefixing a 
vowel after their way to lengthen it. 

The standard with which the Amoy pro¬ 
nunciation, given in this dictionary, should 
be compared for purposes of philological in¬ 
vestigation, is to be found,not of course in the 
mandarin—for that is the newest of Chinese 
dialects—but in that of the mediaeval dic¬ 
tionaries. Of these the most valuable and 
most worthy of becoming known in Europe 
is the Kwang yiin, a work of the sixth century. 
Its law of arrangement is, first by tones, 
second by final letters, third by initial letters. 
The word Kwang, “wide,” being in the 
second tone class, must be looked for in the 
second volumo. There it will be found 
under the thirty-second final, and the third 
initial. This is cumbersome. To make the 
system of arrangement strictly alphabetical 
for European use, it would be necessary to 
cut up the book with scissors and place the 
articles in alphabetical order. The articles 
are about 2,500 in number. The process 
would be something like making an index, 
and it would bo facilitated by first writing 
in the ample margin, which the Chinese prin¬ 
ters love, the pronunciation in Roman letter. 
After writing down these 2,500 syllables 
and a good deal of clipping and pasting, the 
book would be ready for the printer, and 
would extend to between five and six hundred 
pages. Clipping would be comparatively 
easy, since the Chinese print only on one 
side of the paper. 

On comparing the alphabetical Kwang 
yiin with the Amoy syllabary, it will be at 
once seen that the similarity is in many 
respects great. If we divide 2,500 by four, 


to eliminate the distinction of tones, we 
obtain 625 syllables, about half as many 
again as in Morrison’s Syllabic Diction¬ 
ary. Dr. Douglas’ syllabary is probably 
about the same in extent as that of the 
Kwang yiin. The difference is due partly 
to the preservation of the final consonants 
and partly to the greater number of diph¬ 
thongs. The old language (like the Amoy 
vernacular) had not only a larger develop¬ 
ment of final consonants than the manda¬ 
rin, but also of diphthongs. In the modern 
language the syllabification is much less 
complicated; and, in consequence of the 
increased simplicity of the syllable, the 
number of word compounds has increased in 
proportion. Formerly, the word “ thing” 
was simply mut. The t was dropped, and 
the m becoming w, the word was too indis¬ 
tinct to stand alone. The people, therefore, 
used icu kien, or ivu ski, or tang si instead. 
The result of changes like this is that the 
translation of the Bible into mandarin occu¬ 
pies nearly twice as much space as in the old 
book language. The little rift in the poet’s 
lute soon spoiled it for ever, but it is different 
with the minute alterations which take place 
in the syllabic system of the Chinese lan¬ 
guage. They work a beneficial change by 
promotingatendency to polysyllabic develop¬ 
ment, from the want of which the Chinese 
language has always been a sufferer. 

Enough has been said to show that Dr. 
Douglas’ dictionary is not only well adapted 
to be eminently useful to official, missionary, 
aud commercial residents, among a popula¬ 
tion of eight or ten millions, but also to the 
progress of linguistic studies in Europe and 
America. Joseph Edkins. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Tub Council of the Royal Astronomical Society 
have, we understand, awarded their gold medal to 
Professor Simon Newcomb for his tables of 
Uranus and Neptune and other contributions to 
gravitational astronomy, foremost among which is 
a paper in the American Journal of Science for 
September 1870, on the “Inequalities of Long 
Period in the Moon's Motion,” in which, after a 
masterly discussion of the discordances between 
theory and observation at the commencement of 
the last century, the author is led to the conclu¬ 
sion that the irregularity in the moon's motion 
may be accounted for by supposing the length of 
the day to be variable, in the same wav as an 
apparent irregularity in the movement of the 
stars might be referred to the bad going of our 
clock. This supposed variation, however, amounts 
to such a very small fraction of a second that 
astronomers are quite justified in taking the day 
as the standard of time, though the accumulated 
effect may possibly, in Professor Newcomb's 
judgment, amount to half a minute by the end of 
this century. Though the quantity involved may 
seem minute, it must be remembered that such 
minute residuals have ever led to the greatest 
discoveries in astronomy, and every scientific man 
must be glad to learn that the French Academy of 
Sciences also has marked its appreciation of the 
high character of Professor Newcomb’s researches 
by electing him a correspondent of their eminent 
body. We trust that the duties with which he 
is charged will admit of his being present when 
Professor Oaylev, the President of the Royal 
Astronomical Society, pronounces the usual iloye 
on one of whose work he is so peculiarly well 
qualified to judge. 

Mr. Hinii, the Superintendent of the Nautical 
Almanac, has been doing good sendee by com- 
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paring certain ancient observations of planets with 
modern theory. As a general rule, observations 
made before the middle of the last century are far 
too rough to be of any value now, but an occulta- 
tion of a star by a planet, or even a near approach, 
forms an exception; for the star’s place is, by 
means of modem observations, determined with 
great accuracy; and we are sure that in the case 
of an apparent occultation, even before the inven¬ 
tion of the telescope, the planet must have been 
very near the star, whilst the exact time at which 
the phenomenon happened is, owing to the slow 
motion of the planets, a matter of minor import¬ 
ance. Mr. Hind has compared an occultation of 
Regulus by Venus, observed by Kbn Jounis on 
Sept. 0, 885 a.d. (ns detailed in Delambro’s 
Astronomic du Mayen Aye), with Leverrier's 
Tables, and finds that at the epoch given the 
planet was actually only F'7 from the star, and 
that therefore the latter would be hidden bv the 
blaze of Venus. Now, as these tables are 'based 
entirely on modern observations, this agreement 
naturally inspires great confidence in the accuracy 
of Leverrier's theory. 

Mr. Birmingham, of Tuara, has lately been 
examining the red stars comprised in the list 
formed by Schjellerup some years ago, and has 
already communicated some interesting results 
to the Astronomische Naehrieht.en and Monthly 
Notices, lie finds curious changes of brightness 
in some stars, whilst others have disappeared 
altogether; and his results are confirmed by ob¬ 
servations made at the Royal Observatory, Green¬ 
wich. The connection between colour and varia¬ 
bility in stars is very curious. It would appear 
that the red stars are in the condition of a fire 
dying out, and that the embers are sometimes 
raised to a white heat by some unknown causes 
only to die down again in an equally mysteriou, 
manner. We are much in the dark as to the how 
and the when of many of these changes, but this 
much we do know, that solid bodies become 
brighter as they become hotter, and in doing so 
pass from red through yellow to bluish white. 
But what is the behaviour of gases under such 
conditions, is a problem of the immediate future, 
and it must be remembered that the changes in 
stars are probably due to gases; so that we are 
hardly yet in a position to speculate. The inter¬ 
esting question remains, whether we can justify a 
division of variable stars into two classes, the one 
of short period (a few days), showing the pheno¬ 
mena of rotation or of the interposition of a dark 
satellite ; the other of periods ranging from amonth 
to many years, in which the change has a phy¬ 
sical origin. The stars of the latter class are 
generally red. Well have those who called atten¬ 
tion to these interesting objects, insignificant, as 
most of them appear, carried out the motto of the 
Royal Astronomical Society, “ Quicquid nitet 
notandum.” 

The vexed question of change in the Lunar • 
crater Limit) has been again raised, the disputants 
being I)r. Huggins and Mr. Burton ; and, strange 
to say, the latter quotes Dr. Huggins’s former mea¬ 
sures as evidence of change, while the observer in 
question, ou repeating his measures recently, 
concludes that there is no alteration. There is a 
white spot in the small crater Linne which appears 
to change remarkably with the changing illu¬ 
mination of the long lunar day of one month, 
and the effect of this change greatly complicates 
the question of a change of much longer period, 
supposed to arise not only from an alteration in the 
light and shade, but from an upheaval or subsi¬ 
dence of the moon's surface. Where doctors differ 
it is hard to decide, but in the present case we 
prefer the doctor's view of the question, although 
Mr. Burton's skill as a draughtsman was vouched 
for at the meeting of the Astronomical Society, by 
no less an authority than Mr. Brett. 

By wav of spreading ideas of scientific accuracy, 
a balance for the use of the public has been placed 
at the entrance-gate of the Koval Observatory, 
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Greenwich, which shows by means of an index, on 
a large divided arc, how many grains too light or 
too heavy any ordinary pound weight is. Any per¬ 
son may thus test his pound at any time between 
8 a.m. and 2 p.m. This will be a useful addition 
to the electric clock showing accurately Green¬ 
wich time, to the standards of length, and to the 
automatic barometer, all of which have been ex¬ 
hibited to the public for some time past. 

With rare energy, considering the heavy official 
duties he has to perform and the additional labour 
which has been imposed on him in the preparation 
of the Transit ot Venus expeditions, the As¬ 
tronomer Royal has developed a new method of 
treating the Lunar Theory, and already proceeded 
some way in the laborious computations which, 
as he pathetically expresses it, he hopes to leave 
in such a form that a successor may bring the 
work to a successful conclusion. In the Academt 
for January 10, there was inserted a notice of a 
paper in which Sir G. B. Airy called attention to 
certain defects in the present theory of the moon's 
motion, and now we are glad to see that, like a wise 
physician, he not on!v points outthe disease,but sug¬ 
gests the cure. Hitherto the tedious computations 
necessary for the formation of tables of the moon’s 
motion have required the personal labour of the 
most distinguished mathematicians of this and of 
other countries; the great feature of the method 
proposed bv the Astronomer Royal is that it will 
admit of this drudgery being handed over to a 
mere computer, so as to carry out that principle 
of economy of labour which applies with as much 
force in scientific as in any other work. The real 
difficulty in the Lunar Theory is the imperfection 
of our analytical methods, which lead to such a 
fearful complexity in the expression of the results 
that there are but few minds indeed which can 
successfully carry out the process when great 
accuracy is required. We know perfectly well 
the conditions of the moon's motion, but tlie cal¬ 
culation from these of the moon's position at any 
time can only be performed approximately, and is 
even then a very troublesome matter, involving 
such a serious risk of error from the mere number 
of operations required, that there is no security 
that our solution of the problem will satisfy the 
original conditions. 

Now, notwithstanding the fearful labour in¬ 
volved, the late M. Delaunay has worked out 
the problem with such skill that his results have 
been accepted ns one of the greatest steps in the 
Lunar Theory, and have secured him the medal of 
the Royal Astronomical Society. Taking these, 
then, ns the basis of his calculations, Sir George 
Airy’s plan is to find how far they require cor¬ 
rection in order to make them satisfy the original 
conditions; and this, though a laborious task, is 
easy as compared with Delaunay’s work. 

A valuable report has been published by Drs. 
Vogel and Lohse, of Bothkamp, on the application 
of Photography to the Transit of Venus, to which 
Germans as well as Englishmen are looking for¬ 
ward with much interest. The conflicting claims 
of wet plates, dry plates, and daguerreotypes are 
impartially examined, and the verdict is given in 
favour of the dry plate process, as it appears to give 
a sharper image, and leaves the operator at liberty 
to develope when he pleases, a very important 
consideration, when we think of the nervous ex¬ 
citement to which most men are subject on such 
occasions, and also to the difficulty of working 
for several hours continuously in a developing 
room with the thermometer at 100° or more. 
The objection which has often been urged against 
dry plates, that they require a long exposure, loses 
all its force in this case, where the picture is ob¬ 
tained by an exposure of a few thousandths of a 
second ; independently of which some of the new 
processes are quite rs rapid as wet collodion 
photography. Of course the dry plates will be 
prepared on the spot, so that there will be no risk 
of accident to them in transit. 

All this agrees with the experience of the 
English expeditions. 


The rest of the report is devoted to a discus¬ 
sion of instrumental details, and of measures of 
solar photographs under various circumstances; 
the conclusions do not differ materially from those 
already arrived at in this country and in America 
by Messrs. De La Rue and Rutherfurd. 

We learn from Nature that a paper on Electrical 
Warfare will be read by Air. Nath. J. Holmes, at 
the Society of Telegraph Engineers, on Wednesday, 
the 11th inst. The same journal states that the 
new Holmes’ Shipwreck Distress Signal, of great 
power, will be exhibited from Primrose Hill on 
Thursday, the 12th inst., at 8.30 p.m., in presence 
of the Marine Secretary of the Board of Trade. 
This signal is self-igniting in water, and inextin¬ 
guishable. 

The post of llydrographer to the Navy has been 
bestowed on Captain J. O. Evans, R.N., C.B., 
F.R.S., by Mr. Goschen, in succession to Rear- 
Admiral Richards, C.B., F.R.S., who has retired. 

Nature states that Dr. Schmidt, Professor of 
Astronomy in tho University of Athens, has just 
completed his great Map of the Aloon. It is two 
metres in diameter, and is a marvel of accurate 
mapping and minute draughtsmanship. The 
shading is so exquisite that any part of the map 
may be examined by a lens without the appearance 
of coarse or rough work. The map represents the 
labour of thirty-four years, and is without doubt 
one of the greatest astronomical results of the 
century. 

An American correspondent of the Cologne Ga¬ 
zette writes from Cincinnati that the German 
sparrows, which some years ago left the immediate 
precincts of the town to escape the smoke of the 
chimneys, and spread themselves over the neigh¬ 
bouring farms, have now returned in large num¬ 
bers, apparently because they had multiplied so 
extensively ns to have exhausted their supplies of 
food. The present generation of sparrows seems 
to have become completely habituated to the 
bituminous vapour with which the air is so 
densely charged, and they, as well as several 
species of ordinary singing birds, which have been 
imported from Germany by the Society of Acclima¬ 
tisation, bid fair to become thoroughly naturalised 
on the American continent. 

A meeting w T as held at Berlin, February 3, to 
receive the report of the Liebig Alemorial Com¬ 
mittee. The collection has reached the sum of 
40,000 marks, but as this is inadequate to the 
purposes aimed at by the Committee, further con¬ 
tributions are earnestly requested. 


Dr. Pischel, after spending some time in 
London and Oxford, and examining the manu¬ 
scripts in the library of the India Office and in 
the Bodleian library, has just published, in his 
Dissertatio pro venia docendt, an interesting ac¬ 
count of the principal Prakrit grammarians. 
There are severnl important facts which he has 
established in his essay. On page 31 he shows 
that, with regard to the degree of phonetic cor¬ 
ruption, the Paisaki dialect ranks next to Sanskrit, 
and resembles closely the Pali; that next follows 
the so-called Apabhramsa, afterwards the <Saura- 
«eni, and, last of all, the Maharaskfri. He con¬ 
cludes that these dialects followed each other 
chronologically in the same succession, a natural 
conclusion, which, however, requires further con¬ 
firmation, for, on the same grounds, we might 
claim for the Italian dialect an earlier origin than 
for the langue d’oil. He calls attention to the fact 
that the large collection of popular stories, the 
Brihatkathii, was originally written in Paisaki, 
and he actually gives some lines, quoted in Ha- 
nmfomdra’s grammar, which seem to have be¬ 
longed to the Pui-saki text of that collection. He 
doubts whether the grammatical passages as¬ 
cribed to Bharata could have been taken from 
Bharata’s work on rhetoric, the Alankarasastra; yet 
on p. 23 he quotes himself another work on rhe¬ 
toric, which contained grammatical passages. In 
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A’edic literature, the authors of ceremonial Sutras 
are sometimes quoted as authorities on gramma¬ 
tical matters, because, in discussing the changes of 
letters or grammatical forms required for cere¬ 
monial purposes, they incidentally touched on 
questions of grammar, and the same may apply to- 
Bharata’s work on rhetoric. Dr. Pischel, though 
denying the possibility of identifying Vararu/ci, 
the author of the oldest Prakrit grammar with 
\ r arara&i, the Pali grammarian, inclines to the 
opinion that the Prakrit grammarian may be 
the same as A'araruA'i, the author of the Vartikas 
to IVuuui’s grammar. Has not Dr. Pischel been 
carried away by his love of Prakrit in translating' 
the passage from Bharata, Samskritat prakritam 
srishfham tato* pabhramsabhashanam by “ Prakrit 
is better than Sanskrit, Apathramsa better than 
Prakrit ? ” Should we not translate, “ the beat 
Prakrit comes from Sanskrit, Apathramsa from 
Prakrit ? ” After the excellent specimen which 
Dr. Pischel has given in this dissertation of his 
careful study of a much neglected branch of Indian 
scholarship, containing several important criti¬ 
cisms on Professor A. Weber, M. Williams, and 
others, we look forward with great interest to a 
more complete statement of the results of his 
researches, and particularly to his promised edition 
of the Prakrit grammar of Hemakandra. 

Mr. Childers, the author of the excellent 
Pictionarg of the Pali Language, is preparing the 
text and translation of the Mahaparinibbana Suit a 
for publication in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. The following passage from the work is 
of great interest at the present moment, when the 
missionary character of Buddhism is called into 
question, as showing the anxiety of Buddha him¬ 
self for tho propagation of his doctrine. Three 
months before his death, when Buddha’s health 
and strength were fast failing, he was tempted by 
Mara, who came to him and urged him to bring 
his life and mission at once to a close by attaining 
Nirvana. Buddha replied that he would not 
enter Nirvana until his disciples were perfect on 
all points, and able to maintain the truth with 
power against all unbelievers. Mara replied that 
this was already the case, whereupon Buddha 
spoke as follows“ O wicked one, I will not enter 
Nirvana until this, my holy religion, thrives and 
prospers, until it is widely spread and known to 
many peoples,and grown great, until it is completely- 
published among men.” When Mara again as¬ 
serted that this was already done, Buddha said:— 
“ Strive no more, thou wicked one ; the death of 
Buddha is at hand; at the end of three months, 
from this time, he will attain Nirvana.” 

Amongst tlie numerous changes that have been 
effected in the professional staff of the German 
Universities, wo may instance the following:— 
Dr. Krehl, Assistant Professor and Junior Li¬ 
brarian at the University of Leipzig, has been 
nominated to the chair of Oriental Languages in 
that University. Dr. du Bois Reymond, late 
Professor at Freiburg, has accepted the chair of 
mathematics at Tubingen, while the directorship 
of the Observatory at the latter University has 
been given to Dr. von Reusch. Dr. von Holst 
has left Strasburg to take the chair of history at 
Freiburg; Dr. G. Rindfleisch, of Bonn, has been 
nominated by the King of Bavaria to the chair of 
medicine in the University at AA'iirzburg; whilst 
Dr. Liider, of Leipzig, has migrated to Erlangen, 
where he has taken the chair of jurisprudence. 
The members of the medical faculty in the Uni¬ 
versity of Berlin have under consideration the 
question of raising the status of the private extra- 
academical medical teachers, which they desire to 
bring into harmony with the objects aimed at by 
tho Austrian Board of University Reform. But 
hitherto the support which the Berlin medical 
faculty expected to receive from the assistant 
teachers in the other faculties has not been given 
to them, and at present there seems no chance of 
effecting any material alteration in the existing 
system. 
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Is the Augtbnrger Zeitimg of February 1, Pro¬ 
fessor Haug has published a short article on the 
Trojan inscriptions, discovered by Dr. Schliemann. 
He imagines he can see some similarity between 
their letters and those of the Cyprian inscriptions, 
which have just been so successfully deciphered by 
Smith, Birch, and Brandis. He even attempts to 
read one inscription as (Woe Siy®, the divine Sigo, 
and suggests that Sigo may have been a Trojan 
god or hero. He imagines that he can discover 
traces of Sigo in the Skaean gate, in the name 
Skmundrot, in Sichaeus, the husband of Dido, in 
9igm, the name of a place in Phoenicia, mentioned 
by Arrian, and in Stye the harbour-town of Troy. 
He might have mentioned the Sigeia t elites ; and 
considering that Achilles was supposed to have 
been buried at Sigeum, he might have represented 
the treasure, not as coming from a temple of an 
unknown god Sigo or Siko, but from the very 
cairn of Achilles! Another inscription, written 
with the same letters, Dr. Haug imagines to he 
in a Phoenician dialect, but he admits that the 
only word which he thinks he can read in it has 
not vet been met with in any of the fragments of 
the Phoenician language. 

Professor Schrader has a paper in the last 
number of the Theologische Studien und Krktken 
which will interest the students of Assyria and 
theology alike. He first shows that Amos v. 20 
ought to he rendered: “ So wall ye take Saccuth, 
your king, and Chiun, your star-god, your images, 
which ye made to yourselves, and I will lead you 
into captivity.” Chirm is the Assyrian Caivanu 
(Arabic Kaivtbi), the name of the planet Saturn, 
and Saccut is a synonym of the god Adar, the 
Assyrian Moloch or Hercules, who presided over 
the same planet Like Moloch himself (Malik in 
Assyrian), these astral deities would have been 
derived by the Israelites from Babylonia. It is 
next shown that the Canaanite Sun-god Baal was 
not identical with the Babylonian Bel, or the 
“ older Bel,” as he is termed. Both words are of 
course etymologically one and the same, meaning 
“Lord,” and might he the title of any divinity; 
but whereas the Phoenician Baal, when applied to 
a specific deity, was the Sun, the Babylonian Bel 
■was the Becond person in the first Chaldaean 
- trinity, Samas, the Sun-god, being the second 
person in the second trinity. These two trinities, 
together with Dingir or Du in Babylonia and Assur 
in Assyria, formed “ the seven magnificent deities ” 
who headed the Pantheon ; and when the gods of 
the five planets were added, the whole constituted 
“the twelve chiefs of the gods” mentioned by 
Diodorus. The list of the planetary deities began 
with Merodach (Jupiter), the patron-god of Baby¬ 
lon ; and it was to him that the name of Bel was 
specifically transferred by the Babylonians during 
the later period of their history. Prof. Schrader 
concludes by pointing out the Babylonian origin 
of the week of seven days. The ancestors of the 
Hebrew and Oanaanite tribes, and possibly of the 
Aramaeans also, brought it with them from 
Chaldaea; but it was unknown to the Arabs or the 
Ajethiopians until a comparatively modern epoch. 

Mr. Johh Riffs has reprinted an interesting 
communication of his to The Carnarvon and Den¬ 
bigh Herald, on “ The Early Inscribed Stones of 
Wales.” . It gives a detailed account of his ex¬ 
amination of the various inscriptions which exist 
in South Wales. Most of these, it is true, had 
been known and copied before; hut the copies 
could not he depended upon, and a careful re¬ 
examination of them, therefore, was indispensable. 
Some of the inscriptions are bilingual, containing 
a line of writing in the so-called Ogham charac¬ 
ters, the key to which has long been in the hands 
of the Irish antiquaries; but it was the Welsh 
leg-ends which established the correctness of their 
traditional alphabets. Mr. Rhys was fortunate in 
discovering a new Ogrnic inscription at Llandawke. 
A.t the end of his paper he refers to the inscrip¬ 
tions found in North Wales which he has also ex¬ 
amined, and remarks upon the significant fact that 


the Welsh counties bordering upon England are 
all hut entirely devoid of any. The philological 
value of these inscribed stones is very great, as 
they are almost all that is left of Welsh earlier 
than the tenth century. They tend to prove that 
the language possessed declensions answering to 
the first, second, third, and fourth of the Latin, 
and that the peculiar sound which is written U 
was originally also pronounced in the same way. 

LECTURES AND MEETINGS OF 
SOCIETIES. 

LnrtTEAir Society (Feb. 5). 

There seems to have been something like a free 
fight at Thursday's meeting. Mr. Corruthers began 
by proposing that the proceedings of the previous 
meeting of the Society be hereby declared null and 
void. This Dr. Bentham, the President, refused 
to put to the meeting. Mr. Carruthers persisted 
in his motion, and succeeded in carrying a majority 
of the meeting with him; whereupon Dr. Bentham 
left the chair, and it is said that he has declared 
his intention of resigning the Presidentship. We 
hope he will think better of this; meanwhile the 
temperature of the meeting rose too high to admit 
of the consideration of scientific questions, so that 
Dr. Parker’s disquisition on “ Woodpeckers,” and 
Mr. Moseley's “ Letters from H.M.S. Challenger,'' 
had to stand over. 

Philological Society ( Friday, Feb. G). 

Mr. A. J. Ellis gave an account of a system of 
scoring sheep said to have been introduced by 
Scotch Bhepnerds into Yorkshire, now nearly 
extinct, or only known to very old persons, and 
used in school games. Versions were adduced 
from Scotland, Durham, and Westmorland, as 
well as Yorkshire, and, strangely enough, from 
three North American Indiau tribes (communi¬ 
cated by Dr. Trumbull, of Hartford, Conn., U.S.) 
The foundation of the system is Welsh (not 
Gaelic), as shewn especially bv the words for 5, 
10, 1(5, and the system of counting 11, 12, 13, 14 
and 10, 17,18,10 as 1 + 10,2 + 10 &c., and 1 + 
15, 2 + 16 &c. The words for 20 are perhaps 
all deformations of the Welsh. The words for 
G, 7 in some versions seem also to be deforma¬ 
tions of Welsh; hut in others, as well as 8,9, ditier 
much from the Welsh and follow several different 
systems, not yet traced. The 1,2, 3 are generally 
mere varieties of one, Tone, t'other, but 4 is clearly 
Welsh. The persons who use the system being 
perfectly ignorant of the meaning, deface the 
words ad libitum, run ofT into jingles, and often 
confuse the order. 

Royal IxsTmrrtosv ( Friday, Feb. 6). 

Mr. Garrod read a paper last evening on the 
“ Heart and the Sphygmograph.” He commenced 
by stating the great importance of the Sphygmo¬ 
graph of Marey. As in the consideration of any 
working pump there are two different sets of 
actions which may he considered,—the mechanism 
of the cylinder itself, and the force which keeps 
that cylinder in motion,—so with regard to the 
heart, the attention may he directed to the action 
of the valves, or to the manner in which the 
muscular walls of the ventricles perform their 
function. Physiologists, in the employment of 
the sphygmograph, have devoted their attention 
almost entirely to the former of these two points, 
and have left out of consideration the second, 
towards the elucidation of which there is more to 
be learned from the study of the sphygmograph 
trace than by any other means at our disposal. 

The lecturer then compared the action of the 
heart to that of a high-pressure steam-pump, 
heated hv an ordinary and constant gas flame. 
He demonstrated practically how variations in the 
amount of work required of it produced changes 
in the velocity with which its fly-wheel revolved; 
the greater the task, tho slower the movement. 
Bv placing the waste-steam tube into the funnel 
of tho engine, he showed that the draught through 
the boiler tubes, and therefore the heat of the 
furnace, is increased, somewhat proportionately to 


the power expected of the engine. It was proved 
that, in this case, only a limited degree of 
variation in the intensity of the furnace can he 
arrived at, and that when the engine was doing no 
■work there was a peat waste of heat. 

The engine previously employed being connected 
with a pair of bellows, to which a large elastic 
reservoir was attached, was made to pump coal- 
gas instead of air. The burner which heated the 
toiler was then disconnected from the main, and 
put in connection with the elastic reservoir just 
mentioned, with a leakage into an empty gas bag 
admitting of regulation. On the engine recom¬ 
mencing work, the coal-gas which it was pumping 
distended the elastic reservoir, and so supplied the 
burner with pis, which, on being lighted, heated 
the boiler. It was evident that by simply varying 
the escape of gas from the elastic reservoir into 
the gas bag, the intensity of the flame which heated 
the boiler varied in such a way that the greater 
the resistance to the escape of the gas, the greater 
the heating-flame, and consequently the greater the 
efficiency of the engine. A minimum of resistance 
was attended with a minimum of steam-produc¬ 
tion ; and on the pressure becoming nil, the engine 
could not of itself recommence work. 

The lecturer then argued that this is the prin¬ 
ciple on which the ventricles of the heart do work, 
showing that the anatomical arrangement of the 
coronary vessels, through which the blood enters 
its substance, renders it possible and highly prob¬ 
able that such is the case ; these vessels being in 
direct communication with the elastic reservoirs, 
the arteries, into which the blood, the fuel, is 
pumped ; whilst the blood in circulation is variable 
in amount. This, however, does not explain that 
the force of the muscular fibres of the heart’s 
walls varies, in any wav, with the pressure of the 
blood in the arteries, and it is necessary to appeal 
to the sphygmograph trace for the proof of this 
proposition. 

It is well known by physiologists that the 
blood-pressure in the arterial system is not in any 
way correlated with the pulse-rate, the same 
rapidity being possible with different degrees of 
blood-pressure. The lecturer showed how he had 
been enabled, by measurements of the length of the 
systolic and diastolic intervals in the sphygmo¬ 
graph trace, to prove that the length of the systole 
and of the diastole never, in health, varies when 
the pulse-rate is constant. Such being the case, 
and the length of the first or systolic portion of the 
beat being a direct measure of the cardiac systole 
itself, it is evident that the rapidity of the systole, 
or pump action, is not in any way dependent on the 
work to be done, and this can only be explained 
on the supposition that the nutrition of the walls 
of the heart varies directly as the blood-pressure 
in the arterial system, just as the size of the fur¬ 
nace flame did in the engine described above. 

The duration of the systole does, however, 
change with that of the pulse beat, in an unex¬ 
pected manner, varying in length as the cube root 
of the length of the beat; and this law, taken in 
connection with a somewhat similar law arrived 
at from the measurement of cardiograph tracings, 
indicates that duration of diastole, or, in other 
words, time of repose for nutrition, influences the 
power of the ventricles, causing it to vary approxi¬ 
mately, as may be shown, as the square root of the 
length of the diastole. 

Microscopical (Feb. 4, Anniversary Meeting ). 
The Report of the Council and the Treasurer’s 
Statement of Accounts were submitted and 
adopted, and the officers and council for the 
ensuing year were elected. The annual address 
to the Society was delivered by the President, in 
the course of which, after reference to their pre¬ 
sent position and future prospects, he gave a 
critical review of the most important papers 
brought before their notice durmg the year; 
alluded to the microscopical apparatus exhibited 
at the Vienna Exhibition ; and concluded with 
obituary notices of Fellows deceased since the 
last annual meeting. 
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FINE ART. 

Dictionnaire du Mobilier franeais, do VEpoquc 

Carlovingiemie a la Renaissance. Par M. 

Viollet le Due. (Paris: Morel.) 

This work, of which the publication was 
commenced fifteen years ago, has been lately 
enlarged by a whole series of supplementary 
sheets, which enable us to judge how far the 
whole work will fulfil the promises made by 
the author in his first volume. After the 
first enthusiasm of the Romantic movement 
of 1830 had exhausted itself, so far as archi¬ 
tecture and the domestic arts were concerned, 
in a rage for restorations, collections, and 
imitations, some of the most intelligent 
leaders of the new school felt the need, if 
their work was not to degenerate into idle 
antiquarianism, for a general survey or 
analysis of the materials they had jointly 
collected, from which it was hoped that 
some ideas would detach themselves, and 
prove profitable to the arts in the name of 
which the collection had been undertaken. 

M. Viollet le Due was pointed out, by the 
rare combination in his person of the talents 
of author and artist, for the leading part in 
the accomplishment of this task ; and he 
promptly justified the confidence felt in him 
by the publication, in the form of adictionary, 
of a series of articles, some of which had 
already appeared in the course of the paper 
warfare then raging between the Classic and 
the Gothic schools. 

I do not propose to criticise the ‘ Diction- 
naire d’Architecture,’ and only allude to it 
here for the sake of observing that the de¬ 
fects with which it was charged reappear 
in the present work without the other quali¬ 
ties by which they were redeemed and the 
success of the book justified. It was said 
that the ‘ Dictionnaire d’Architecture ’ was 
not a dictionary, but an ingenious piece of 
special pleading on behalf of mediaevalism, 
which half defeated its own object by the 
exaggeration that betrayed the writer’s 
bias. But this fault and the misconception 
involved in the title were forgotten in the 
admiration felt for the remarkable pages 
devoted to the words—which we take at 
random— construction, gout, peinture. The 
author was full of his subject, and, even where 
his ideas seemed disputable, the reader was 
content to refrain from criticism in order to 
profit by the solid studies of which the 
result was laid before him. 

M. Viollet le Due might have been satis¬ 
fied with the admiration freely lavished 
on his great work, and the authority it had 
given him; but his ambition seems from the 
first to have taken a wider range, and we find 
him beginning in his ‘ Entreticn sur l’Archi- 
tecture ’ to appeal to the authority acquired 
by his studies of mediaeval architecture in 
support of works on Greek and Roman art, 
which he had studied with much less care, 
and of the ‘ Dictionnaire raisonne du Mobilier 
franrais de l’Epoque Carlovingienne a la 
Renaissance,’ which was announced immedi¬ 
ately after the success of the first dictionary, 
and of which the mere announcement added 
to his reputation as an architect the fame of 
a man of universal knowledge in matters 
relating to the Middle Ages. 

The title promised a full account of furni¬ 
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ture, arms, utensils, clothes, jewellery, tools, 
and instruments of all kinds, which, equally 
interesting to the historian and to the artist, 
suggest the idea of an encyclopaedia, and 
would require the work of one. M. Viollet 
le Due virtually promised an equivalent to 
the 1 Encyclopedic des Arts et Metiers ’ of 
the last century, which was the work of a 
whole society of intelligent writers dealing 
with contemporary subjects, for which all the 
materials were at their disposal in abun¬ 
dance ; while, in his case, the inherent diffi¬ 
culty of the task was aggravated by a com¬ 
parative dearth of materials. 

It is impossible not to be struck by the 
sameness in the collections and public mu¬ 
seums which furnished the greater part of 
the evidence on which he had to rely. In 
spite of the immense sums expended, the 
enthnsiasm of collectors, and the zeal and 
learning of most of those in charge of the 
museums, it has been found impossible to 
arrange the objects discovered in any instruc¬ 
tive order. The ravages of_time and human 
destructiveness have left lacunae which for¬ 
bid classification,—certainly the definitive, 
absolute, classification of a dictionary. 

M. Viollet le Due soon found himself con¬ 
fronted by this difficulty, which he had either 
not foreseen, or had reckoned upon evading 
by the help of a ready wit. By a too trans¬ 
parent stratagem, when notes or drawings 
failed him, the articles for which he had not 
materials were relegated on some pretext to 
another section or even to later volumes, the 
appearance of which has been delayed for 
more than ten years. Still, the attraction of 
his style and the cleverness of his illustrations 
enabled him to venture under these condi¬ 
tions upon a series of articles forming the 
alphabetical part of this volume, in which 
the objects at his disposal were discussed. 
This part was that least fitted for the hand- 
to-mouth method of composition followed 
by the author, while it had also to suffer 
from the consequences of his prodigious 
activity. Engaged at the same time in the 
publication of his ‘ Dictionary of Architec¬ 
ture,’ the preparation of his ‘ Entretiens,’ the 
numerous restorations he had undertaken, 
his duties as inspector of historical monu¬ 
ments, and finally the cabals and controver¬ 
sies in which he was engaged, by the envy 
of some and the severity of others,—he 
literally had not the leisure requisite for the 
satisfactory execution of all the work he had 
undertaken. 

If we further consider that he was often 
obliged, in order to economise the few hours 
borrowed from other engagements, to make 
use of such memoranda as he had at hand, 
embellishing a rapid sketch or amplifying a 
marginal note to furnish a page for his book 
or one of the seductive compositions with 
which it is illustrated ; and that in this way 
the help which he might have obtained in 
the work of compilation was lost to him, 
since his speculations could not be followed 
by assistants, and he had to do everything, 
down to the slightest sketch on the wood, for 
himself,—with the exception, that is, of a 
few plates in chromolithography and etching 
confided to M. Gaucherd, a colleague rather 
than a pupil, and to M. Caresse, a decorator 
of merit,—after making allowance for these 
difficulties, we shall be disposed rather to 
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blame the undertaking itself than the man¬ 
ner of its execution. 

The work bears fatal traces of the circum¬ 
stances of its composition. Almost every 
page, and still more the loose pamphlets pub¬ 
lished from time to time, reflected with pain¬ 
ful fidelity the influences of the moment at 
which they were written. The reader has 
but to turn to the Dictionary itself, to receive 
this impression, the more fugitive when it is 
most frequently repeated. With the slightest 
acquaintance with the museums and the- 
world of art in France, he will not fail to 
recognise, as in a reprint of newspaper 
articles, the dates of such incidents as tho 
acquisition of the crowns of Guarrazar by 
the Musee de Cluny, the formation of tho 
Musee des Ruines at Pierrefond, even— ct~ 
propos of arms of offence and defence—tho 
late war; all facts of passing interest, which 
enabled the author to fill his pages without 
betraying the scantiness of his data, the 
dearth of really instructive matter. 

All the words could not be as fortunate 
as “ chaufferette,” which profited by tho 
harvest of texts and drawings collected by 
Villars de Honnecourt; more often, as with 
the word “ bidon,” there was a total want of 
contemporary examples, the place of which 
was supplied by long descriptions based on 
the analogy of a production of the seven¬ 
teenth century, to which it was impossible to 
ascribe any but a German origin; or again, 
as with the word “ seau,” instead of French 
instances, Italian examples are quoted, that 
happen to have been preserved in France or 
Germany. To distract attention from these 
failures, it was necessary to make a point 
sometimes, as at the word “ brouette,” and. 
seize the fleeting occasion of defending the 
Middle Ages from the reproach of not 
having invented a thing so useful, which 
some had thought to be no older than Pascal, 
without stopping to consider whether the 
word would not be more properly placed in 
the part reserved for tools and instruments. 

It is noticeable that out of the immense 
number of articles mentioned in the cata¬ 
logues of public museums and private col¬ 
lections, but a small proportion can be said 
to have their nse and origin accurately as¬ 
certained. M. Viollet le Due can scarcely 
be blamed for not having discovered all that 
was unknown in this direction, but he might 
at least have analysed the knowledge already 
possessed, and have put his readers in & 
position to distinguish between the objects 
of every-day use, and the professional chefs 
d’ceuvre of which the existence was a 
matter of fancy or luxury. Instead of this, 
he has not only done little himself, but ho 
has seemed to ignore the existence of several 
works bearing less ambitious titles than his 
own, but quite as well worth consulting. The 
only use he. has thought fit to make of the 
publications of the bibliophile Jacob, of M. 
Louandre, of Shaw, and of Cunjall, consists 
in the occasional appropriation—not always 
acknowledged—of drawings given by them. 
He has not included in his Dictionary a variety 
of useful information contained in the ‘ Arts 
Somptuaires,’ in ‘ Les Arts au moyen age et 
de la Renaissance,’ or again in the ‘ Livre d’or 
des Metiers,’ and he has not even been at tho 
pains of harmonising his statements with 
those of other authorities with an equal title 
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to respect, or of explaining the grounds of 
his dissent when the fact is apparent. 

A word in conclusion on the subject of the 
drawings. All the illustrations of M. Viollet 
le Due’s works have a uniform character, and 
are remarkable for a brilliant and novel man¬ 
ner which not only fascinated the public, but 
has even influenced a considerable number of 
contemporary artists whose work is more 
or less remotely connected with architecture. 

I believe, however, that the style which he has 
introduced is not one to be safely imitated, 
and, with few exceptions, his drawings ap¬ 
pear to me to be untrustworthy as authorities. 
The qualities which they possess are such as 
could only be of value in original works, while 
affectation and mannerism, dangers only to be 
avoided by a taste of great purity, too often 
threaten to obtrude; but however this may 
be, and though all original styles or man¬ 
nerisms were equally allowable, there can be 
only one way, that of simple fidelity, allowable 
in reproducing the work of others in order to 
transmit the expression of it to the public. 

In one of those articles in the ‘ Dictionnaire 
d’Arcliitectnre ’ in which M. Viollet le Due 
shows himself for what he is,—an artist and a 
thinker,—he says, “ Respect for the public is 
the first mark of taste in the artist who pro¬ 
duces a work, but sincerity is the best way of 
showing respect. If falsehood were ever 
permissible, it would be towards those whom 
we despise.” But to reason from the ideas 
of others after dressing them up to one’s own 
mind, to copy works of art so as to give them 
the character one chooses them to have, is a 
real act of treachery against confiding stu¬ 
dents, unworthy of an artist of merit, un¬ 
worthy even of a man of taste. Unfortu¬ 
nately M. Viollet le Due seems to have lost 
sight of these truths which he had expressed 
so well himself, for the great majority of his 
drawings are in flagrant contradiction with 
them. The drawings are charming,—the 
favour with which they were received would 
otherwise be unaccountable,—but they lose in 
fidelity whatever they gain in skill and esprit. 
I have myself felt their fascination, and could 
only free myself from it with difficulty ; but 
after comparing many of the objects them¬ 
selves with his sketches, and consulting other 
works, English and German, from which the 
author has borrowed without much cere¬ 
mony, I became aware of the extent to which 
some of the objects he professes to reproduce 
are misrepresented, and how often cuts which 
are quoted as original authorities really re¬ 
present nothing but ingenious conjectures 
and unavowed restorations. Perhaps it will 
be said that his talent compelled him to em¬ 
bellish what he touched, but that is beside the 
question; for even if the drawings contained 
an amount of refinement and meaning of 
which the authors of the original work were 
unconscious, for better or worse the drawings 
are false to fact, and a dictionary does not 
want to be illustrated by imaginative com¬ 
positions. 

The art of every age has its mannerisms, 
and of no period is this so true as of the 
Middle Ages ; and every artist who has given 
much time to the imitation of the works of 
one date, finds an almost insuperable diffi¬ 
culty in breaking the habits which the hand 
acquires, and freeing himself from the control 
of formulae that are often applied uncon¬ 


sciously in copying fresh work of a different 
character. This is the case with M. Viollet 
le Due’s drawings. In his attempt to seize 
the character of the object before him, he has 
sometimes applied, in spite of differences of 
date, the manner which he had found suc¬ 
cessful with works of the thirteenth century, 
and sometimes debased the same manner 
when he wished to produce a different effect, 
still however retaining enough of it to pro¬ 
duce a painful feeling of monotony and 
unfaithfulness. 

To sum up: the ‘ Mobilier ’ has been pro¬ 
mised, written and published with a levity 
not to have been expected from an artist of 
M. Viollet le Due’s importance ; it' is the re¬ 
sult of an imprudent promise, an engagement 
entered into when his reputation was less 
firmly established than now, fulfilled too late 
for it in any case to have added to his 
reputation, and, we must add, fulfilled 
too carelessly not to detract from it in the 
minds of those who will find themselves 
misled by his work unless, before consulting 
it, they are on their guard against the errors 
it may suggest. C. Chauvet. 


THE DUDLEY GALLERY. 

This is the tenth annual exhibition of Water¬ 
colours at the Dudley Gallery, and the critic 
knows what he has to expect there. In previous 
years he has been not unfrequently gratified, and 
sometimes interested. He anticipates findings few 
works, but only a few, aiming at poetic subject- 
matter, and more especially poetic style: a large 
proportion of landscape and other “ bits” showing 
a good eye for effect and for the picturesque, and 
abundant manual tact; and, even after these, not 
many things that are absolutely stupid or incom¬ 
petent, but also not many that have any strong 
significance. There is mostly a good amount of 
point in these exhibitions, but no wide scope. The 
present one is barely up to the average. It con¬ 
tains very little that can remain on the memory, 
as did, for instance, the pictures of Mr. Bume 
Jones last year, or the Antigone of Mrs. Stillman. 

Mr. Crane and Miss Boyd contribute the works 
of highest poetic appeal this time. Winter and 
Spring is Mr. Crane’s subject: Mr. Jones has been 
his model of style. Spring, a very tall woman 
dressed in full-tinted yellowish green, is engaged 
in wreathing with flowers the walls of a semi- 
ruinous classic villa: Winter, also a female figure, 
robed in sombre grey, and seated on the step of 
the building, sees that she must go. This is fairly 
well conceived, and there is a certain lyrical glow 
and choiceness in the carrying out of the idea 
which harmonises the manner with the matter. 
But painters of the knot to which Mr. Crane 
belongs are—in their ideal compositions, at any 
rate—too much afraid of clear lucid colour, though 
they all are, or aim at being, colourists. In another 
picture by Mr. Crane, Mother mid Child, clear 
colour does indeed appear in the conspicuous pink 
dress, but not with a very happy result. In the 
first-cited work, Spring has flesh of the hue of 
brownish brick-dust—no “ carnations” to speak of; 
the very almond-tree which proclaims her advent 
—that most exquisite revelation of renascent 
luxury of life amid the skeletons of last year’s 
leaving—is dim and obfuscated. A London al¬ 
mond-tree that has lived for ten or twelve days 
exposed to smoke and grime would compare with 
it to advantage. Miss Boyd has got hold of a 
higher though less strictly ideal subject than Mr. 
Crane—higher, because imbued with human and 
legendary life, not merely embodying an abstract 
impersonation. She paints Taliesin the Bard 
hearing hit decerned Master's harp playing as it 
hung upon the wall: “ I hear again the sound of 
the songs of other years.” Taliesin is seated by 


the hearth, a man in the full vigour of completed 
youth, and two women are with him, in strong 
flame-light: in moonlight, mysterious but vivid 
too, the ancient master, the Bard buried years ago, 
has returned to the chamber, and strikes a thrilling 
and startling chord. He is grim, with his great 
beard, and sinewy arms and hands, and head 
thrown back, as the olden inspiration courses 
through him anew. Taliesin knows whose hand 
that must be upon the harp. Miss Boyd has been 
more intent, and rightly so, upon giving the 
nntique half-barbarous force and remoteness to 
this work than upon conferring grace on its com¬ 
position, or finish on its workmanship: its spirit 
was to be one of awe, not of sightliness, not indeed 
that the two aims need be incompatible. It is 
entitled to that much-abused epithet “ weird.” 
The Israelites gathering Manna of Mr. Clifford is 
a far more painstaking production than the pre¬ 
ceding two, showing much attentive study in the 
drawing and posing. In feeling, it is a sort of 
cross between the classical and the religious, and 
not exactly satisfactory. The manna-gatherers go 
about their work abnost as if it were a sacred rite 
—an opportunity for self-examination,and recueille- 
ment. This is not the sort of way the stiffnecked 
generation are likely to have provided their meals, 
in point of fact; nor is it the kind of advantage to 
which a vigorous painter would have turned the 
subject, for pictorial purposes. We have got a long 
distance awav from old Bassano and his likes. 
Mr. Bateman is an artist whom we naturally couple 
with Mr. Clifford. There is purity of sentiment 
and method in his contribution named Heading of 
Lore, he being by: some women thus occupied, 
and Cupid, in propria persona, visibly invisible in 
the opposite compartment of the picture. Such 
work is, however, a sufficiently unnatural hybrid 
between Mr. Dante Rossetti or Mr. Bume Jones, 
and Overbeck or Fra Angelico. We cannot accept 
it as genuine subject or spontaneous treatment; 
it is the product of a mind which supposes some¬ 
thing about passion, poetry, and castigation, and 
mixes these extraneous elements as best it can into 
a too insipid kind of curds-and-whev. If the 
recipient objects that he is not fond of the whey 
at the top, tire caterer speaks up for the curds at 
the bottom, but possibly with no greater accept¬ 
ance. Mr. Adrian Stokes sends a little picture, 
In Spring Time, representing a young girl by a 
budding apple-bough. It has a good deal of bril¬ 
liancy, and no lack of style: Mr, Mason and Mr. 
Walker are probably the painters of Mr. Stokes’s 
predilection. 

Mr. Townley Green is one of the leading ex¬ 
hibitors. His picture is named The End of the 
Journey, and represents a young countrv-gentleiuan 
and his wife, of about the close of last century, 
coming up to town by the Bath coach: they are 
entering the courtyard of the old-fashioned inn, 
and the landlord advances to do the honours of 
his house, rubbing an obsequious pair of hands. 
This is a work of much even excellence of 
performance: everything is nicely touched and 
nicely realised; nothing is in excess, unless 
it lie the demi-tint,—itself the very emblem 
of moderation and the via media. This is a 
good specimen of the highly educated tact 
(observant and spirited in a way, and yet 
withheld from really vigorous performance by a 
certain half-heartiness and reluctance) which is 
characteristic of a section of our present English 
School, and especially of Dudley Gallery contribu¬ 
tors. Mr. Brewtnall may be classed in the some 
category. Ills principal work here, Called before 
the Curtain, shows how hard-driven our painters 
of social genre now are for a subject; nothing can 
well be less pictorial than such a literal rendering 
of an actress and the actor who has led her for¬ 
ward before the curtain, picking up bouquets. A 
small—not to say an insignificant—work by this 
artist, A Stirrup Cup, is a very obvious reflex 
from Meissonnier, who is indeed, in some respects, 
the ideal master of this school. Mr. Macbeth is 
not at his best in The Vale of Health, Hampstead, 
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which is rather a figure-piece with landscape 
background than a landscape proper. Late winter 
or earliest spring gives a character to the scene, 
but lends it no charm, as here treated: lights and 
shadows are discarded, and a scarified monotony 
of tint rules over all. There is perception of truth, 
but a wilfully graceless perception. The figures 
here are more satisfactory than those in another 
picture from the same hand, Evening Practice. 
Mr. Poynter sends a Portrait of F. Hugh Bell, 
Esq., and Daughter. The painter’s name is a 
guarantee for much solidity of accomplishment 
in the work, which is not, however, among his 
more attractive productions though the expressions 
are given with spirit. Four small landscape 
studies by this painter are on the walls; three of 
them are but slight records, yet all four are well 
above triviality. 

The following figure-subjects should also be ob¬ 
served. Bergen Fish-Market , by J. Reed Dickin¬ 
son, containing a great number of figures, cleverly 
and rapidly touched off. The Gentle Craft , by 
John Parker, a fair specimen of a style in which 
Mr. Herkomer has proved himself to excel. By 
Mr. Ivnewstub, Violin-Plager, a handsome little 
girl, of some six years or less, painted with a sense of 
beauty, and even of grandeur, but with something 
too juice-like in the key of colour, and too clotted 
in handling; also Her Majesty—Children at Play, 
marked by a like kind of merit. Miss Phillott has 
taken her theme from the last couplet of Keats's 
Endijmion :— 

“ Peon a went 

Homo through the gloomy wood in wonderment.” 

We see Endymion’s sister traversing the forest, 
with its pine-trunks red here and- there in 
sunset; the poetical subject has been felt fairly 
enough to make the choice of it creditable, and 
not damaging, to Miss Phillott. Another lady, 
Miss Elizabeth Thompson, exhibits The Ferry — 
French Prisoners of War, 1870; painted with great 
brightness and precision —a noticeable success. 
The prisoners are chiefly Turcos, who kill the 
time with such grins and badinage as they can 
muster. From Mr. J. C. Moore come three sepa¬ 
rate portraits of children. We like best of these 
Isabel, Daughter of John Boyet, Esq., demure in 
her chubbiness: but in all the examples the 
handling is rather slim and faint. Mr. E. Buck- 
man tries what can be done in the Decorative. 
Treatment of Modem Subjects: Ko. 1, English 
S/>orts, Football. These hulking athletics are not 
exactly the kind of modern subjects that we 
should wish to see pourtrayed : but Mr. Buckman's 
attempt was a difficult one, and the measure of 
his success in it claims some recognition. The 
faces are all very blank. A Young Greek Woman 
is the best work we remember from Miss Edith 
Martin.‘Hu’s hand; carefully executed, and not 
wanting in that fulness of mould which pertains 
to the higher class of such treatments. An Old 
Song, by Mr. Hennessy—a lady in the costume of 
1.810 or thereabouts—is agreeably though rather 
gawkilv done. We can hardly give the same term 
of praise to The Old Squire, by Mr. C. Napier 
Henry ; “ agreeable ” is not the word for the faces 
of the squire’s daughters, who accompany him in 
his boat on a fishing excursion, and one of whom 
has just hooked a fish. Of course, however, the 
work has much force and straightforward reali¬ 
sation, or it would not be Mr. Henry's. Al Fresco 
Amusements is the rather silly name bestowed by 
Mr. F. Smith upon a picture of a Punch show by 
gaslight: the hilarious expressions of the lookers- 
on, adequately varied, but with a right air of 
consent and a common motive, are very cleverly 
caught. Two bright water-colours by Louis Leloir 
hang close together,— Pretty Cockatoo, and A 
Moorish Lady. The painter is not afraid of very 
strong local tints of red, &c„ in his draperies 
and other material; and his contributions, 
more especially the second, show a deal of skill, 
in a way appreciably different from the English 
prnctice. Worn Out is a faithful well-managed 
study of an old cottage-woman by F. G. Cotman; 


and In the. Arsu Bazaar, Cairo, an Oriental study 
of somewhat similar qualities, spite of the very 
different externals of the scene, by Charles 
Robertson. Dan Cupid, by Mr. George McCulloch, 
hangs at such a height that we cannot examine it; 
but there seems to be in it a something of fancy 
and of style that should have secured the work a 
better place. Similar superiority of feeling appears 
in the landscape-study by this gentleman, A Weird 
Stem, Burnham Beeches. The Portrait of Master 
Walter Hill, bv Mr. E. R. Hughes, shows us a boy 
in blue, standing on one of the steps of the garden- 
door : on another a cat is seated. The boy's face 
lacks delicacy of execution: but the subject is well 
got together as a whole, principal and accessories 
combined. 

We reserve the landscapes in this Gallery for 
another notice. 

W. M. Rossetti. 


“ ROUGH AND READY,” AT THE ADELPHI THEATRE. 

A dramatic writer may perhaps be animated 
by one of three objects. He may aim at im¬ 
pressing the public mind with some idea (moral, 
political, or social) through the medium of the 
stage; or he may be ambitious of sending his 
name down to posterity as the author of some 
sterling work; or he may write a play wnth the 
view of giving some living actor or actors an 
opportunity of displaying their talents in the 
representation of characters composed expressly 
for them. Mr. Craven and Mr. Robertson are 
examples of the last class. But it is difficult to 
tell which of these motives inspired Mr. Meritt, 
whose Bough and Beady, was produced at the 
Adelphi on Saturday night. The only moral that 
can be drawn from the piece is that an un¬ 
mitigated scamp, who ill-treats his brother and 
insults his mother through the course of three 
long acts, and who, during that time, does 
not interest the audience by the display of one 
redeeming quality, may, by an ungracious and 
clumsy apology at the close of the last scene, not 
only escape the consequences of his misconduct, 
but be rewarded with considerable wealth and the 
h;uid of an attractive girl. That the play can 
make a reputation for its author, or enhance that 
of any actor in it, is not probable. 

The plot, which is obviously borrowed from one of 
the latest works of Lord Lytton, is briefly this. A 
rich widow lady has two sons: one (by a secret 
marriage), whom she believes dead; the other by 
a second marriage, whom she brings up as the 
heir to a considerable fortune, gratifying every 
whim, and permitting every extravagance that his 
false position may lead him to indulge in. The 
elder and unknown son occupies the position of a 
gamekeeper on his mother’s estate, from which he is 
suddenly discharged through the jealousy and dis¬ 
like of his younger brother; the good-looking game¬ 
keeper having captivated the heart of his brother's 
rettv and dependent niece, with w'hom both 
rothers are in love. The gamekeeper fights his 
way to fortune, notwithstanding the persecution 
he is subjected to from his unknown mother and 
brother (persecution which at last takes the form 
of accusing him of larceny and breach of trust), 
and finally, upon discovering his birth and re¬ 
covering his estates, he generously makes over half 
of them to the brother who has struggled to de¬ 
prive him of his property and his cousin's love. 

Mr. Billington’s rendering of the “ Rightful 
Heir” was sufficiently genuine and hearty to 
enlist the sympathy and applause of the audience, 
and his delivery of the sentiments entrusted to the 
honest Yorkshireiuan was forcible, although in the 
second act he allowed himself to be carried very 
much too far. Mrs. Billington enacts the Mother; 
and she is wanting in the softness and pathos re¬ 
quired by the part; but it is only just to say that 
to her the piece will probably owe any success it 
may obtain. Her acting in the sceno where she 
discovers that her secret is known, and changes 
her sobs to hysterical laughter, is decidedly the 


most effective in the play. Mr. Manton does well 
in the unthankful part of the younger brother. 
Mr. McIntyre, who takes a subordinate but amusing 
part, would be a greater success if he did not 
imitate the gestures of a villain in melodrama. 
Miss Ellen Meyrick plays the cousin. It is stated 
to be her first appearance in London. Her appear¬ 
ance is ladylike, but the part gives no scope for dis¬ 
playing any ability the actress may possess. 

The piece—though, as we have said, not likely 
to make a reputation—is not without merit; the 
dialogue being occasionally smart and the situa¬ 
tions dramatic. The author may write a better 
play ; and if he does, he might well forego some 
peculiarities which occur in this one. Everything' 
takes place at a lapse of three years: three years 
between the ages of the brothers, three years 
between each act, three years during the legal 
proceedings. Also—another detail—the actors 
and actresses spend an unnecessary time in giving 
each other roses, irrespective of the season of the 
year. In conclusion, Bough and Beady is not 
likely to be more than a temporary success in 
London, but it may, and probably will, retain its 
popularity in the provinces. 

Isaac Bristow. 

RECENT CRITICISM ON DRAMATIC ART. 

In her article on “ Art in its Dramatic As¬ 
pects," in the new number of the Contemporary 
Beview, Lady Pollock gives us some reminiscences 
of recent visits to the Thdatre Fraufais, and takes 
the opportunity to put in a plea for State aid to 
the acted drama. She rightly implies that the 
laws of the Theatre Franfais are the only ones 
which can ensure: among actors any great variety 
of accomplishment, and laments the conditions 
under which it is possible in London for an actor 
to fatigue himself and deteriorate his power Ly 
playing a part for three hundred nights because 
it happens to be successful. The traditions of 
the Theatre Framyiis, she justly adds, tend to 
make the result of a great actor's art a less 
ephemeral thing than it is generally known to be. 
When a dramatic artist, attached to such a 
theatre, throws new light on a character, the 
light never quite goes out, even when the artist 
dies. It is cherished by pupils and confreres. It 
might have been observed in the course ol' the article 
that since the days of the patent theatres there 
has censed with us to be that continual accumula¬ 
tion of stage tradition which, so long as it does 
not overpower and repress individual effort, is of 
incalculable value to our performances. Of every 
part in Shakspere and Sheridan we have tradi¬ 
tions, we suppose; but they no longer gather round 
Modern Comedy, even when Modern Comedy is 
good enough to justify them. 

Though Lady Pollock’s appreciation of several 
of the artists of the Theatre Fran^ais is sympa¬ 
thetic and vivid, that portion of her article de¬ 
voted to liffing actors and writers will not find, 
perhaps, such general acceptance as the part on 
which we have already commented. Writing for 
those who know the admirable works of Emile 
Augier, she may make her meaning understood 
without doing him an injustice, but the too brief 
way in which she avers that his name “ has pro¬ 
tected a corrupt taste neither worthy of himself 
■ • . . nor in harmony with the position of the 
Franfais,” fails to inform the uninformed of the 
exact position which his least successful pieces 
occupy relatively to his most successful, and fails 
to imply that hi. Augier is in truth the most 
artistic and profound of living writers for the 
theatre. Personally, we should quarrel a little— 
but that is a small allair—with her estimate of 
Delaunay and Mounet-Sully, the actors, though in 
the main that is doubtless correct. Moreover, her 
whole criticism puts before the English public, in a 
popular, readable way, the manner of excellence to 
which the frequenters of the Franyais are so well 
accustomed. M. Talbot she quite truly describes 
as “ not a sympathetic actor.” But she is so 
much less sure of her ground when she discusses- 
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Mademoiselle Sara Bernhardt that one almost 
imagines that her opportunities of observing that 
aetrees must hare been confined to Mdlle. 
Bernhardt's recent days at the Fran^ais. To such 
qualities as Mdlle. Bernhardt has been able 
to show in the impersonation of the heroines of 
Racine, the writer of the article does justice ; but 
had Lady Pollock seen Mdlle. Bernhardt in 
L’Autre of Geodes Sand, or in the exquisite one- 
act poem Jetm-Marie of Andrd Theuriet, she 
could hardly have written that “ tenderness 
is not her characteristic.” It would be scarcely 
too much to say that the tenderness and simplicity 
of pathos of Mdlle. Bernhardt’s performance in tbe 
short poetical piece we have named last, are wholly 
unapproachable by any actress now on the French 
stage. 

Frederick Wedmore. 


RECENT CONCERTS. 

The number of interesting concerts given during 
the past fortnight has been so great, and the space 
which can be spared for their record in these 
columns is comparatively so limited, that the 
most salient points only can be touched upon. 
Those who wish for fuller details can find them 
in the papers more exclusively devoted to musical 
matters. 

Taking the recent performances in the order of 
date, the first to be mentioned is the opening con¬ 
cert of the second season of the British Orchestral 
Society, which took place at St. James’s Hall on 
the 22nd ult. The programme, though containing 
only one absolute novelty—a brilliant and clever 
« Saltarello ” by Mr. Hamilton Clarke—was well- 
selected and interesting. 

A picked band of some seventy-five of the best 
instrumentalists in London was assembled under 
the baton of Mr. George Mount, the conductor of 
the society. As regards its individual composi¬ 
tion, it could scarcely have been improved; and it 
might naturally have been anticipated that its 
performances would have been ot- no ordinary- 
excellence. Truth, however, compels us to state 
that the reverse was the case. The quality of 
tone of the strings was magnificent, while the 
wind left nothing to be desired; but unfortunately 
no amount of individual skill will suffice by itself 
to produce a satisfactory ensemble; and Mr. 
.Mount, who is, we believe, a skilful musician, 
seems lacking in tbe power of imparting point, and 
what is te -hnically termed “ reading,” to the works 
executed under his direction. In addition to this, 
nearly all the instrumental music was taken by 
him decid dly too slow. A more unsatisfactory 
rendering of the “ Eroica ” symphony it has never 
been our misfortune to hear. Not only was it in 
many parts coarse, thus destroying in places the 
balance of the instrumentation, and rendering the 
subjects at times altogether confused, but it was 
taken at such a deliberate pace that the perform¬ 
ance actually lasted fifty-five minutes 1 The first 
movement especially (marked by Beethoven allegro 
eon brio) played almost as an andante, and without 
a particle of brilliancy, was at first tedious, and at 
last exasperating. On the other hand, it is only 
just to the conductor and the band to say that the 
scherzo was splendidly given, with all requisite 
fire and delicacy. But this one movement only 
made the shortcomings of the rest of the work 
more striking by contrast, and increased the regret 
that, with such capacities as the orchestra dis¬ 
played, so indifferent a performance of Beethoven's 
masterpiece should have been presented to the 
public. 

The other principal features of the evening were 
Bennett's charming (though very Mendelssonnian) 
overture to Les Naiades, and Mozart’s rarely- 
heard concerto in E flat for two pianos, well played 
by Miss Linda Scates and Mr. Walter Macfarren. 
Trie vocal music was contributed by Miss Edith 
Wynne and Miss Augusta Roche. 

On the following evening the third concert of 
the Wagner Society took place, into which a new 


feature was introduced by the addition, for the first 
time at these concerts, of a chorus to the orchestra. 
It must be admitted that this chorus, though full of 
spirit and animated by the best intentions, is at 
present somewhat rough; but every allowance 
should be made for a first appearance; and in¬ 
creased familiarity with Wagner’s music will 
doubtless bring greater finish and refinement to 
the performance. The idea is an excellent one; 
for there are many pieces from Wagner's operas, 
especially the earlier ones, for the proper presenta¬ 
tion of which a chorus is an absolute necessity. 

With the exception of two marches by Schubert, 
arranged for orchestra by Liszt, with which the 
concert opened, the entire programme was selected 
from the works of Wagner. 

The selections given at this concert were 
taken from three of his operas—the Moister- 
singer, Tatinhiiuser, and Der i'liegende Hollander. 
These were presented in the order we have 
given, this being, as many of our readers 
will be aware, the reverse of the chronological 
sequence of the works. Musical reasons, however, 
justified tliis arrangement, as the two pieces given 
from the Meistersinger were much more effective 
where they were placed than they would have 
been at the end of the concert. They were two 
short chorales—the first that which in the opera 
immediately follows the overture, and in which 
the organ is combined with the voices and 
orchestra w ith remarkably fine effect; the second, 
the “ Wach’ auf," from the third act. The subject 
of the latter is introduced by the composer in the 
prelude to this act, which has been two or three 
times performed at these concerts. Though, like 
all Wagner's music, especially in his later operas, 
these little pieces lost much of their effect by 
separation from their context and the absence of 
statre accessories, they nevertheless created a great 
impression, the second being warmly re-demanded. 
Both were well sung by the chorus. 

The extracts from Tannhiiuser were three in 
number. First came the shepherd's song, and 
chorus of pilgrims from the first act. On the 
present occasion accompaniments were added to 
both song and chorus, which in the original are 
unaccompanied except by the corao inglese, which 
represents the shepherd’s pipe,—a step which 
was undoubtedly judicious, as some of the modu¬ 
lations in the hymn (those beginning at the words 
“Ach schwor driickt mich der Sfinden Last,” 
which in a different tempo are also found in 
the introduction to the overture) are of great 
difficulty ; and to judge from the somewhat 
uncertain way in which, even with the help 
of the orchestra, they were performed, it is 
highly probable that, had the voices been left to 
themselves, a break-down might have been the 
result. The second piece from the same opera 
wps the final chorus, which was much better sung 
than the preceding number ; after which was given 
the favourite march and chores from the second 
act. This is one of the most popular of Wagner’s 
compositions, but, though full of beauty, bv no 
means one of the most original, the influence of 
Weber being distinctly traceable in the leading 
theme. As a masterly piece of instrumental 
colouring it has seldom been surpassed, even by 
Wagner himself. 

The remainder of the concert was occupied by 
a large selection from Der I'liegende Hollander — 
Wagner’s second opera, and the only one which 
has at present found its wav to the stage in this 
country. It is the natural result of Wagner’s 
musical theories and method of composition that 
his earlier works should be those the music of 
which is most fitted for transplantation from the 
theatre to the concert-room; and, accordingly, the 
present selection was, from an abstractly musical 
point of view, the most successful portion of the 
concert. These were, on the whole, very well 
given, the solo parts being taken by Mdlle. Nita 
Gaetano, Mr. Barnard Lane, and Signor Gustave 
Garcia. Space, however, forbids our entering into 
further details. 


That the programmes of the society have shown 
no falling off in excellence will he evident from 
the above remarks. An equally interesting selec¬ 
tion is announced for the fourth concert, when, 
besides other works, no less than nine pieces from 
Lohengrin are promised. 

At the Crystal Palace Saturday Concerts the 
most important novelty produced during the past 
fortnight has been a concert for organ and 
orchestra from the pen of one of the most talented 
of our younger composers—Mr. Henry Gadsby. 
The combination of the “ king of instruments ” 
with the band was a common enough one a 
centurv ago. Handel’s organ concertos are 
well known to all organists; but since his 
time both the organ and the orchestra have 
undergone such changes, and the resources of 
both have been so enlarged, that no comparison 
is possible between these works and “ concertos ” 
in the modern sense of the term. Moreover, of 
all solo instruments, the organ, from its very 
nature, is the most difficult to be made to amal¬ 
gamate with other tone-colours. Hector Berlioz, 
in his work on “ Instrumentation,” compares the 
organ and orchestra to Popo and Emperor—the 
spiritual and the temporal monarchs—and says 
that the effect of their combination is mutually to 
obscure one another. Undoubtedly a consider¬ 
able amount of tact is requisite both on the 
part of composer and performer to render the 
alliance acceptable; but that tbe task is not an 
impossible one was proved conclusively on the 
present occasion. Mr. Gadsby’s work is, we be¬ 
lieve, with one single exception, the only concerto 
for the organ written in modern forms and for our 
present orchestra. It consists of the orthodox 
three movements, commencing with an allegro 
constructed on very pleasing themes, the second 
subject being really charming. Many of tlio 
combinations of the solo instrument with the 
band are most effective and novel. Not less in¬ 
teresting is tbe succeeding Larghetto, founded 
upon a suave and graceful melody, and most 
delicately scored. The finale is, from an ab¬ 
stractly musical point of view, less striking than 
its predecessors, but it is full of fire and spirit, and 
brings the work to a brilliant conclusion. There 
is comparatively little contrapuntal writing in the 
concerto; and the organ being par excellence 
the exponent of counterpoint, somewhat more 
might have been advantageously introduced. This, 
however, is a mere matter of opinion, and 
all who heard the work on Saturday will 
agree with us that it is one which reflects the 
greatest credit on its composer, and which deserves 
to be heard again. The solo part was played by 
Dr. Stainer, the organist of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
who as a performer has very few equals and no 
superiors. The great charm of his playing, to 
ourselves at least, is its entire self-abnegation. 
"When we hear Dr. Stainer, it is always the com¬ 
poser and never the performer who comes to the 
front. A more perfectly artistic rendering of the 
solo part of the concerto its composer could not 
have desired, and the orchestral portion of the 
work, under Mr. Manns's direction, was given with 
a precision and spirit to be heardnowhere as at the 
Crystal Palace. Mr. Gadsby was called forward 
at the end of the performance, and warmly and 
deservedly applauded. 

The symphonies produced have been Haydn’s 
little-known one in E minor, and Schumann’s No. 
1 in B flat. Mention ought also to be made of the 
exquisite performance last Saturday by Madame 
Norman-Neruda of Mendelssohn’s violin concerto. 
With respect to Mr. Macfarren’s overture to St. 
John the Baptist, also brought forward on that 
occasion, a final opinion must be deferred until 
the opportunity promised by the Sacred Harmonic 
Society is given of hearing the piece in its proper 
connexion with the oratorio. To-day Handel’s 
“ Theodora ” is to be given. 

The interest of the Monday Popular Concerts 
is more than sustained by the excellent variety 
of the programmes, for which all lovers of music 
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will heartily thank Mr. Chappell. Last Monday 
week the pihce de resistance was Brahms's great 
pianoforte quartet in G minor, heard on this 
occasion for the first—it may safely be pre¬ 
dicted not for the last—time at these con¬ 
certs. To any of the audience who might 
have been unacquainted with Brahms’s music a 
first introduction to it could hardly have been 
made under more favourable circumstances, for 
the present quartet, the first of two which he has 
published for the piano with stringed instruments, 
ranlt8 indisputably among his most original and 
successful creations. Lasting, as it does, some 
forty minutes in performance, it may perhaps to 
many hearers seem too long; but nothing is a 
more fallacious test of the length of a piece than 
its mere duration reckoned by the clock. Pieces 
might be named not half the absolute length of 
the present one which are far more tedious to listen 
to. The real question is whether what the composer 
lias to say is worth the time he takes to say it; and 
in the case of Brahms's quartet the question can 
fairly be answered in the affirmative. The work 
consists of four movements, each laid out on the 
largest scale, but so full of power and imagination, 
and so overflowing with delightful melody, that 
the attention and interest of the hearer are main¬ 
tained to the last bar. The first allegro might be 
described as a series of surprises; each fresh 
theme is so novel, so unexpected, yet in such per¬ 
fect keeping with the general design of the whole 
movement. The second movement, an intermezzo 
in C minor, which replaces the usual scherzo, has 
a quaint wild beauty which is irresistible : aud the 
use throughout of the sordino (mute) for the 
violin, but not for the other instruments, gives 
a most peculiar, half-shadowy colouring to the 
music. The various episodical subjects, too, espe¬ 
cially that in F minor for the violin (p. 21 of the 
printed score), are most attractive. No less beau¬ 
tiful is the following andante con mo/o in E flat, 
the flowing melody of which seems like a re¬ 
flexion (not an imitation) of the spirit of 
Beethoven and Schumann ; while the middle por¬ 
tion of the movement, in such sharply-defined 
contrast to the principal theme, counteracts any 
feeling of length which might otherwise result 
from the ample development of the piece. The 
final Rondo alia Zingarese, with its marked rhythm 
and striking prevalence of three-bar phrases, is 
fully worth} - of the rest of the work. 

The performance (it is almost superfluous to say, 
in speaking of a “Monday Popular ”) was perfection 
itself. The difficult pianoforte part was in the 
safe hands of Mr. Charles Hallo, who played with 
all his usual finish and more than his usual fire ; 
and he was admirably supported by Madame 
Norman-Neruda, Herr Straus, aud Signor Piatti. 
The work was most warmly received, and the per¬ 
formers recalled at its close. 

At the last concert no less than three out of 
the four instrumental pieces were new to the 
frequenters of the “Monday Populars.’’ These 
were a string quintet in E minor, by George 
Onslow, the first movement of which is somewhat 
dry, but the rest of the work very interesting. It 
gives on the whole, however, like most of its 
composer’s works, the impression of coming from 
the head rather than the heart. The second 
novelty was a sonata for violoncello by Veracini, 
admirably played by Signor Piatti, and full of 
quaint and old-fashioned beauty ; and the concert 
concluded with Rubinstein's tine piano trio in B 
flat, Op. 52. Though in places diff use, this is on 
the whole one of its author's best works, the 
adagio and scherzo being particularly fine. It was 
played to perfection by l)r. Biilow, Mons. Sainton, 
and Signor Piatti. Dr. Billow’s solo was the 
“ Adieu, Absence, and Return’ - sonata of Beetho¬ 
ven, which he gave with such effect, that he was 
compelled to return and accept an encore. He 
chose the second movement of Beethoven’s sonata 
in E flat, Op. 31, No. 3, his rendering of which 
was one of the most marvellous pieces of staccato 
playing ever listened to. The singer at this con¬ 


cert was Mr. Santley ; and as an indication of the 
temper of the audience it should be mentioned 
that in the course of the evening there were no 
less than four encores. Ebenezer Pbout. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mr. Armstrong has recently completed a work 
which is not only the most important as to size 
which we have as yet received from his hand, but, 
as regards technical excellence, passes, perhaps, 
beyond the point which he has hitherto touched. 
The subject of this picture is a single female 
figure, an English nineteenth-century reading of 
the eternal Aphrodite. The composition has been 
already worked out by Mr. Armstrong on a small 
scale in a picture in the possession of Mr. West- 
lake ; but in the present work he has made consi¬ 
derable modifications of the original design, both 
in the general treatment and details. He has 
draped his subject in gauze so transparent in tex¬ 
ture that the modelling of the surface beneath 
(which has been carried to a high pitch of finish) 
is clearly visible. She stands on the elevation of 
two white marble steps, and leans to the left 
against the high arm of a marble seat; a wall 
patterned over with the delicate blooms of an 
apricot tree rises immediately behind. The base 
of this wall is embedded in a thickset border of 
double red anemones and violets, which accentu¬ 
ates the standing line and throw’s into relief the 
firmly-planted shapely feet; over the edge above, 
the leaves and fruit of a lemon grove fill the space 
to the utmost limits, where but a few touches of 
faint blue show through the clustering foliage. A 
line of crimson wound about the head sets it free 
against the branches, and repeats the tint of the 
flowers below. The yellow of the lemons is car¬ 
ried out into the picture by a scarf of the same 
colour, which, wound about the right shoulder, 
falls away at the back, to be caught up at last in 
close folds by the left hand. A basket gathered 
full of crimson blossoms let slip from this hand 
has fallen on the seat beneath. An air of dream¬ 
ing languor pervades the whole attitude and ex¬ 
pression, the eyes cast dow’n, see, without seeing, 
the dark gleaming tortoise on the second step 
cr-wling slowly towards the water unseen, the 
presence of which is suggested by the sharp 
spears and foliated flowers of yellow and purple 
brown iris, w’hich thrust themselves up from the 
lower left-hand corner, But it is as a whole that 
we see this dreaming woman and the chosen 
surroundings in which she is fitly enframed. All 
the harmonies of colour and play of lines tend 
insensibly to bring into relief the broad sweep of 
the downward curve which passes from the 
inclined turn of the head on the long neck, 
through the supple outward bend of the right hip, 
down to where the feet have found their hold. 

The proportions of the figure are, as usual with 
this painter, lengthy, even beyond what an accu¬ 
rately just perception of natural beauty would, we 
think, allow. But this defect, which is a blemish 
from a purely academic point of view, does not 
greatly vex the eye in an invention of which the 
sentiment and intention are, as in the present in¬ 
stance, truly artistic. And as the work in ques¬ 
tion has a set decorative purpose, the composition 
has necessarily been laid down in reference to the 
proportions of the given space, under the which 
conditions greater licence may be taken in em- 
loying the proportions of the figure than would 
e legitimate under other circumstances. The 
relief is studiously low throughout. This, too, is 
a usual quality with Mr. Armstrong, and one 
which seems to present a stumbling-block to the 
general public, who, looking always to be startled 
by the appearance of solid projection, cannot ad¬ 
just the eye to perceive modelling which aims at 
subtle indication, or 'appreciate that refinement of 
quality which is a special attribute of work in 
which the artist has sought the full number of 
required equivalents within a tone scale of limited 
compass. A method of treatment which has a 


special fitness when employed for decorative pur¬ 
poses, and which is valuable precisely for those 
qualities of lowness in relief, and unity with 
breadth of tone, which cause it to appear wanting 
in the amount of pictorial effect desired by the 
general public. This picture is, we believe, the 
property of Mr. Eustace Smith. 

The Art Museum at Cologne was indebted last 
year to Councillor Dagobert Oppenheim, for the 
presentation of an admirable portrait of Karl 
Fabritius (1624-1654), which shows advantage¬ 
ously the master’s special RembrandHike power. 
A fresh and well-preserved picture of the Chase 
of the Calydonian Boar, by some disciple of 
ltubens’ if not by the master himself, was also 
presented to the institution by Herr Leonardt, 
when he broke up his well-known collection. 

Messrs. Christie advertise for the 25th, 26th, 
and 27th of this month, the remaining portion of 
the collection of Mr. C. W. Reynolds. It con¬ 
tains some splendid examples of the faience of 
Rouen, Moustiers, and other interesting French 
manufactures, his fine vases of Le Nove, unique 
of their kind, and much that is curious in Liver¬ 
pool transfer, on jugs and mugs, with inscriptions. 
Mr. Reynolds’s collection of pottery consisted of 
perhaps the most complete series that has been 
ever formed of different manufacturers and their 
marts, and it is much to be regretted that it was 
not secured for South Kensington, to which it was 
offered, in the first instance, on most liberal 
terms. 

Her Majesty’s Commissioners for the Exhi¬ 
bition of 1851 are fast bringing their annual 
Exhibition at South Kensington into contempt. 
In 1871 and 1872 they presented exhibitors aud 
those who had rendered valuable services to the 
Exhibition with a printed certificate, which, if 
not original in design, was at least artistically 
correct. But it was objected to as not onlv mean 
and shabby, but inconvenient in form and perish¬ 
able. It w as accordingly determined that for the 
future a medal should be given in place of the 
paper certificate. This has now been issued to all 
who took part in last year’s Exhibition; and it 
is simply impossible, except by an examina¬ 
tion of it, to understand how vile a thing 
it is. In design it is tame, weak, nnd in¬ 
harmonious, and on the obverse side absolutely 
barbarous. In colour it looks as if it had been 
plastered over with some metallic varnish to 
imitate gold, and in workmanship it is most care¬ 
lessly finished. But still, as the paper accom¬ 
panying it informs you that it is composed of a 
mediaeval metallic compound, and that the ap¬ 
pearance of its having been varnished to imitate 
gold belies its truthful nature, it might have been 
accepted for its convenient shape and durability, 
quite in-espective of its aesthetic demerits. But 
one recipient, who has dared to look the Commis¬ 
sioners’ gift in the mouth and has chemically 
analysed it by the simple process of combustion in 
a domestic fire, has found that after all the mediaeval 
metal of which it is composed is not at all of a 
golden colour, but is simply pewter varnished 
over to make the base metal look like gold— 
the thing it is not. The medal, therefore, is not 
only bad in design and bad in workmanship, but 
is an absolute falsehood foisted on the exhibitors 
and others as an example of the revival of the arts 
of the Middle Ages—and of the great things which 
South Kensington can do in art designing and die¬ 
sinking. This is a worse blunder than the Henman 
correspondence published in the Times the other 
day; and if this is the way Her Majesty’s Com¬ 
missioners are going to mismanage their perennial 
Exhibitions, this year's will prove a greater loss 
than last—which we hear put them out of pocket 
some ten thousand pounds. 

M. de Chennevieres has received a letter, 
signed by some of the most distinguished of French 
artists, thanking him for his project of the “ Na¬ 
tional Academy of French Artists,’’which we men¬ 
tioned recently. The project seems to give great 
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satisfaction and to meet a want—a want of liberty 
—long felt by the artists of France. The statutes 
of the new Academy, as published in the Journal 
Officiel, are as follows:— 

•• The National Academy of French Artists is insti¬ 
tute under the honorary presidency of the Minister 
of Fine Arts. 

*' It is composed provisionally of all French painters, 
s-nlptors, designers, architects, engravers, and litho¬ 
graphers who havo received awards for their work, 
either by admission into the fourth class of tho Insti¬ 
tute, or by the decoration of the legion d’Honnenr. or 
l.y one of the medals given after the Paris exhibitions, 
or by the great prize of Homo. 

“ Tile commission elected each year by the Academy 
to organise and conduct exhibitions shall he empow¬ 
ered to designate among the exhibitors, without limit 
of number, such as appear worthy to form part of the 
Academy; the entire Academy deciding on their final 
admission. 

•• The same commission shall have the right of pro¬ 
posing other artists who have not taken part in the 
exhibitions. 

•• Foreign members of tho Academy will not be 
allowed to participate in its organisation or internal 
regulations. Resides the artist members the Academy 
may elect honorary members. 

“The Academy will lie charged with the regulation 
and organisation of exhibitions, tho State imposing 
no other obligation in return for the loan of the Palais 
de i'lndustrie than that of opening every year, as 
heretofore, an exhibition of the works of French and 
foreign artists. 

“ All artists who have taken part in the Paris ex¬ 
hibitions (the exhibition of 1848 excepted) will be 
called upon to elect the jury for the annual exhibi¬ 
tions. Members of juries, both past and future, will 
be by right members of the Academy. 

“ The National Academy will be divided into four 
sections. 

•• 1. The section of painters and designers. 

“ 2. The section of sculptors, medallists, and en¬ 
gravers. 

“ 3. The section of architects. 

*• 4. The se-ction of engravers and lithographers. 

‘•The National Academy will elect every three 
Vears. at a general meeting, a president, two vice- 
presidents. a committee of administration, and two 
secretaries, who may lie re-elected at the expiration 
of that term. 

“ One month after the election of its officers the 
Society will proceed to the election of an administra¬ 
tion and a treasurer. 

•• Tho National Academy will demand the power of 
accepting, in conformity with the laws, legacies and 
donations, 

“Its resources will consist of the profits resulting 
from the receipts at the Palais de I'lndustrie, in the 
( liamps-Elysees, that it will beg tho State to put at 
iis disposal. 

"Future regulations will determine its internal 
government, the holding of assemblies, the order and 
direction of its works, the administration of profits, 
and in general all that has not been foreseen and 
regulated in these present statutes.” 

More than 400 signatures of artists are at- 
t li lted to this projet de statiU. It followed M, de 
< .'hennevieres’ report to the Minister of Public 
Instruction. 

M. Cakpe.mtx has sent to Havre a beautiful 
terra-cotta statuette, entitled “ After the War," 
to be raffled for the benefit of the sufferers in 
the shipwreck of the Vi lie du Harre. It repre¬ 
sents a young girl begging: she holds a little 
brother m her anus, and is followed by a dog. 

LojnGHi’s celebrated engraving of Raphael's 
“ Marriage of the Virgin ” (Sposalizio) is, it is 
s aid, more than rivalled by Rudolph Stang's recent 
engraving of the same work. Stang has devoted 
more than seven years to the perfecting of his 
p ate, and has produced, according to critics, a 
«. .rk that is not only truer in point of detail than 
I- .nghi’s, but that likewise renders with much 
tree iter delicacy the tender sentimentof the original. 
I :i one respect Stang was more fortunate than his 
■ redecessor, for when Longhi engraved the Sposa- 
, /.io, much of its beauty was hidden underneath a 
• ,_-il of over-paint and fflrt that since his time has 


been removed by a most successful restoration. In 
many particulars Stang’s rendering differs materi¬ 
ally from that of Longhi. The various groups 
are brought into their proper relation with the 
Temple, so that the figures in the fore-court do not 
appear as in Longhi’s engraving to be treading on 
the heads of those below. The lantern of the 
dome of the Temple is visible, and the horse to the 
left, which Longhi made white in order properly 
io enhance the effect of his engraving, is in Stang's 
of dark colour, as in the original. Changes are 
also observable in the principal group, especially 
in the drapery of the Virgin. The execution of 
this work is praised as “leaving nothing to be 
desired.” 

The works at Cologne cathedral have positively 
“progressed.” So much so indeed that a com¬ 
petition is now open for the best decoration of the 
inside of the dome. 

The Societd des Amis des Arts at Lyons, 
founded in 1830, has just opened its thirty-seventh 
exhibition. Tho catalogue contains no less than 
700 members. Most of the artists who have sent 
works to Lyons are also contributors to the salon. 

The Bishop of Lincoln, on the occasion of the 
presentation of prizes to the Nottingham School 
of Art, spoke at some length on the subject of 
artistic decoration. lie regretted that mural 
painting was so little in use in England. No 
one who had seen the ruined houses of Pompeii, 
and the town-halls and dwellings in Belgium and 
elsewhere, could help being struck by the bare¬ 
ness of our walls and ceilings. Much might he 
done to improve them at very trifling cost: at all 
events, our public buildings, our halls and council 
chambers might be made to shine with the repre¬ 
sentations of the noble doings of our ancestors, 
and inspire their descendants to go and do like¬ 
wise. His Lordship praised the local authorities 
of Nottingham for their project of converting their 
old castle into a permanent home for their suc¬ 
cessful Art Museum, and hoped that the Museum, 
when established, would be worthy, not only of 
Nottingham, hut of the Midland Counties. 

The Nottingham School of Art took more 
prizes this year than any other in the kingdom, 
with the exception of South Kensington. 

The Egyptian antiquities of the Louvre have 
lately been enriched by two new objects. One is 
a Stele, covered with inscriptions, given to the 
Louvre by M. de Vogue. It was erected in honour 
of Asa, a priest of the goddess Boset, and repre¬ 
sents the tomb of this personage in the centre. 
The other is a head from a sarcophagus found in 
the sixth tomb of the Valley of tho Kings at 
Thebes by M. Villiers de Tenage, member of the 
Egyptian Commission. Traces of colour are still 
to be seen on it. It had evidently been entirely 
painted. It was deemed so interesting, that it has 
been placed in the Musee Historique of the 
Louvre. 

The current number of the Zeitsehrift fiir 
bildende Knri.it does not contain anything very 
interesting in the way of literature. Dr. Alfred 
Woltmann continues his “ Tour in Alsace,” Jacob 
Falke his notices of the Vienna Exhibition 
(which, we see, he is likewise bringing out as a 
separate work under the title of Die Kunstindustne 
auf del• Wiener Weltausstelluny. II. Abtheilung: 
Die Industrie-zweige. Wien), and Franz Rebel- 
contributes a long essay on Christian Daniel 
Rauch. The chief attraction of the number lies 
in its frontispiece—an admirable etching by Unger, 
after a picture by Jan Van der Meer van Delft. 
The picture represents a quaint Dutch family of 
the seventeenth century, regaling themselves in a 
sheltered comer of an old-faBhioned garden. They 
all, however, look painfully conscious that they 
are sitting for their portraits. Indeed, the group 
has much of the formal character of the family 
groups of the modem photographer, who is 
under the necessity of bringing everyone who 
comprises it into focus. Notwithstanding this 
defect, the figures are decidedly lifelike and in¬ 


dividual, and the warm lighting of the picture, 
which is effectively rendered in the etching, gives 
it a charming effect. One young gentleman who 
has, it may be surmised, been sent away from 
the sedate family group in disgrace (perhaps be¬ 
cause he ventured to laugh), turns his back upon 
us as he walks down a long garden walk. The 
painting is in the Royal Academy Gallery at 
Vienna. Moonrise, by Aug. Schaffer, etched by 
L. Fischer, the other illustration of the Zeitsehrift, 
is somewhat dreary in conception and blotchy'in 
execution. 

A small exhibition of the works of female 
artists^ is now open in Berlin. A great number of 
the pictures are copies from celebrated works; 
the lady artists of Berlin not having, apparently, 
as much original talent, or perhaps ambition, as 
their sisters in England. 


Ancient Unedited Monuments ( Unedirte Antike 
Bildicerke, Heft 1, Jena, 1873). By Rudolf 
Gaedechens.—Here is a modest task modestly 
accomplished. In this, the first of a short series 
of publications, the author has set it before him 
to make known certain ancient works of art 
hitherto either not at all or imperfectly published 
aud explained, confining himself to works illus¬ 
trative of the stories of Europa and Theophane. 
The former, after Otto Jahn’s elaborate enquirv, 
can scarcely be said to want elucidation again, 
except in some small difficulties, and these it has 
not been the main object of our author to remove. 
One half of his purpose is to publish unknown 
monuments, and it is that half that he acts upon 
here in the case of Europa. The storv of Theophane, 
on the other hand, having escaped all the Greek 
writers whom we possess—and coming to us, as 
it does, from Roman writers alone—has rarely 
presented itself as a possible subject for a Greek 
artist, and hence a good deal of pressure has been 
used to get somewhat similar subjects to fit into 
its place. As the story goes, Theophane, the 
beautiful daughter of Bisaltes, in the island of 
Krinissa, was carried oft’ from her numerous 
suitors by the god Poseidon, who took the form of 
a ram, and conveyed her over the sea on his back. 
The frequent recurrence of a figure crossing the 
sea on the hack of a ram must then be Theophane, 
unless there is a rival candidate. But there is no 
rival except Phrixos, and he ought obyiously to 
he accompanied by some indication of his ill-fated 
sister: at least, he must be unmistakeably male, 
which the figures here published are not in any 
case, some being clearly female. By a stretch of in¬ 
genuity, prompted by a liking for familiarly-known 
subjects, even Ilelle has been identified sometimes 
with the figure which is now brought under the 
name of Theophane. 

An Introductory Lecture on Classical Archaeo- 
loyy, delivered at University College last summer 
by Professor Lewis of Cork, is, it may be hoped, 
not a fair specimen of the discourses which followed. 
After defining his subject, apparently under the 
inspiration of the practice of last century, lie is 
fully entitled to call Herodotus the father of 
archaeology, though at present this honour is 
usually supposed to belong to Winckelmann. Still 
a mistake about the parentage of his science need 
not have led him to state (p. 4) that “painting 
reached its zenith about a century later than 
architecture and sculpture, so that Apelles was 
the contemporary of Aristotle and Alexander the 
Great.” The force of the words “ so that ” is here 
very dimly perceptible, and as to architecture he 
may or may not be right.' But if painting culmi¬ 
nated in Apelles, then assuredly sculpture reached 
its zenith in Praxiteles and Skopas, m which case 
the difference in time would be very small. Those 
who regard Pheidias as at the head of Greek 
sculpture, regard also his older contemporary and 
early master, Polygnotos, as at the head of paint¬ 
ing. Professor Lewis is correA in declaring (p. 21) 
that “ the Lycian saloon of the British Museum 
presents examples of Assyrian influence; ” but 
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to point to the Hftrpy tomb ae evidence of hi* 
statement, is to surprise those learned German 
archaeologists who have uniformly identified 
the style of this monument with the style of 
the Attic reliefs. The art of the Phoenician* 
(p. 23) may have “displayed itself in richness 
of decoration, not in colossal size ; ” but according 
to the present state of knowledge, this remark is 
quite visionary. “ The worship of Venus was 
derived from Phoenicia ” (p. 2d) ; one phase of it 
was. “ The Etruscans never advanced, like the 
Greeks, to the highest development of art; this may 
be attributed to their defeat by lliero and to their 
subjugation by the Romans. . . . Probably the 
Etruscans never had the same aesthetic faculty 
that distinguished the Greeks” (p. 24). Con¬ 
sidering the very different suggestions which they 
contain, these two sentences are in remarkably close 
proximity. Finally it may be gathered from the 
following what the lecturer expected of his 
audience (p. 31): “The restoration of a Pom¬ 
peian house (at the Crystal Palace) gives a better 
idea of a Graeco-Roman interior than can be de¬ 
rived from seeing the actual remains at Pompeii: 
there everything is faded and dingy - , and a con¬ 
siderable effort of imagination is required to realise 
the ancient appearance.” Still University College 
is to be congratulated on having inaugurated the 
study of classical archaeology. 

In summing up the results of the year 1873 
with regard to the history of the theatre and 
dramatic art generally at Vienna, the Supplement 
to the Allyemcine Zeitung shows that during the 
twelve months in which performances were held 
ahnost daily, from December 1, 1872, to Novem¬ 
ber 30, 1873, the Court Theatre at Vienna brought 
out 148 pieces, by sixtv-eight different authors. 
Of these the Germans were in the proportion of 
nearly 50 per cent, on the whole number. Eight 
of Shakespeare's plays were given thirty-one times, 
showing a greater popularity than Schiller's plays, 
the same number of which were given only 
twenty-eight times. Tho most noteworthy 
novelties of the year were Die Jiidin von Toledo, 
by Grillparzer; Oenone, the first production of 
the young and rising dramatist, Alfred Berger; 
the First. Part of Henry VI., someyvhat freely 
rendered by Councillor von Dinglestedt, and put 
on the stage with considerable modifications of 
the original, although so entirely to the satisfac¬ 
tion of the Viennese public, that the appearance 
of this piece may be regarded ns the greatest and 
most successful dramatic event of the year, to 
which the only parallel was the nearly - equally 
popular production, by the same writer, of the 
Second Part of Henry VI. 

Lace is one of the objects to be represented in 
this year's International Exhibition ; and in order 
to render the collection more complete, ancient 
lace will be exhibited simultaneously with modern, 
that the public, as well as those professionally 
interested in the subject, may have the means of 
studying the history of the art. For this purpose, 
a committee of ladies has been appointed to decide 
on the specimens to be admitted. They - held their 
first meeting at the Albert Hall on the 4th inst., 
Lady Chcsham presiding, and it was resolved that 
circulars should be issued, inviting all persons 
possessing lace, either of curious workmanship or 
historic interest, to contribute to the Exhibition. 
Much hereditary lace exists in our old families, 
and it is hoped that those who have it in their 
power may show the will, to promote this laud¬ 
able purpose, and send their specimens to the 
Exhibition. 

M. F. Reiset has been appointed Director- 
General of the National Museums of France. This 
office was held under the Empire bv the Comte de 
Nieuwerkerke, and afterwards merged in the post 
—specially created for him — of Superintendent 
of the Fine Arts; but it has now been re-estab¬ 
lished. M. Reiset was the custodian of drawings 
and chalcography in the Museum of the Louvre, 


and has for some time past been a member of the 
Administration des Beaux Arts; he is the author 
of the voluminous catalogue of the paintings of 
the Louvre. The Vicomte Both de Tauzia, 
assistant custodian, succeeds M. Reiset as custodian 
of the paintings of the Louvre. 

The monument in the Cour du Murier of the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts, in memory of Henri Reg- 
'nault and six other pupils of the Ecole who fell 
in action during the war, will be commenced very 
shortly. 

The Debate announces that the sale of the 
water-colours, drawings, sketches, &c., of the late 
Cdlestin Nanteuil, will take place at the Hotel 
Drouot, on Monday and Tuesday next. His 
water-colour studies of Spanish and Italian life 
and scenery - will, of course, attract special atten¬ 
tion; and the sale will include three pieces of 
tapestry - , one of the Renaissance and two of the 
Louis Quatorze period, which formed part of M. 
Nanteuil's choice collection of works of art. Three 
important works of G.-B. Trepolo, tho celebrated 
Venetian artist of the last century, will also bo 
sold by auction on Monday next. 

Tnp, just-issued volume which concludes Mr. 
Forster's Life of Charles Dickens contains an admir¬ 
able criticism of Frederic Lemaitre, in days when 
Frederic Lemaitre was at his greatest. Dickens 
was a constant playgoer: during one or two years 
of his youth scarcely a night passed without his 
“looking in” at the theatre. His notice of Le¬ 
maitre is of a later time. He never made a study 
of criticism, but the spontaneous comments of a 
man of genius and sleepless observation can hardly 
be without insight and fine appreciation, and, 
though we do not quote the passage in question, 
we shall refer our readers to it. It is to be found 
on the one hundredth and one hundred and first 
pages of the netv volume. 

In noticing tho performance at the Theatre 
Francais of Le Jeune Mari, a comedy by Mazeres, i 
M. Caraguel, the critic of the l)ibats, remarks ' 
that its leading idea is very much the same as that 
of M. Dumas' latest work, M. Alphonse. But 
the treatment is entirely different. The plav of 
Mazeres belongs to an epoch at which, says the 
critic, old theatrical conventionalities took the 
place of observation, and comedies were excused 
from containing any faithful picture of the man¬ 
ners of the day, so only that they caught a reflec¬ 
tion from popular comedies of an older date. 
Between the work of Dumas and the work of 
Mazeres fifty years :eem plainly to intervene. 
And the critic, without going very much further, 
says this is as it shou’d be—above all things, a 
writer must belong to his own time. 

A success of a popular kind has evidently been 
made by Les Deux Orphelines, —the piece bv 
Messieurs d'Ennery and Cormon, produced two 
or three days ago at tho Porte Saint Martin. 
Throughout, it appears to be dramatic and moving. 
Nothing, says the Fiyaro, has been seen so strik¬ 
ing as the last act, since Trente Ans de la Vie 
dun Joueur. The cast is a strong one: Madame 
Doche (lent by the Oddon) and M. Taillade ap¬ 
pearing in two principal parts, and Mademoiselle 
Angide Moreau, from the little Theatre of Mont¬ 
martre, having obtained, in the part of the young 
heroine, a very remarkable success—some such an 
one, we imagine, as Mdlle. Orphese Vial deserved 
and got two years ago, at the Theatre de Gluny, 
in the elder Dumas’ Richard Darlington. 

The Viennese public have been listening with 
rapt attention to Libussa, which the best dra¬ 
matic critics of Germany regard as the crowning 
achievement of the author. This piece, which 
may be characterised as Grillparzer's poetic legacy, 
has been put on the boards of the “Burg-Theater” 
with artistic finish and completeness. 

The first of M. Gounod's new series of con¬ 
certs, which takes place this evening at St. James’s 


Hall, will be of more than ordinary interest, from 
the production, for the first time in this country, 
of his new music to Jeanne dArc. 

Me. Kuhe’s annual musical festival at Brighton 
commences on Tuesday next, and extends over 
nearly a fortnight, terminating on the 23rd instant. 
The principal features announced are the oratorios 
of the Messiah, St. Paul, and Elijah, Rossini's 
Stabat Mater, Randegger’s Fridolin, Sir Julius 
Benedict’s Symphony m G minor, and Sullivan's 
Light of the World— the three last-named works 
being conducted by their respective composers. 

A new tenor singer is said to have been dis¬ 
covered at Hamburg, in the person of a letter- 
carrier named Gustav "Walter, who is said to pos¬ 
sess a magnificent voice, which is at present 
undergoing cultivation in one of the musical 
institutes of that city - . 

On the close of his engagements in this countrv, 
Dr. Biilow is about to undertake a long tour 
through Russia. 

M. Anatole Orescent, who died at Paris in 
1809, bequeathed by his will the sum of 100,000 
francs for the foundation of a triennial prize for 
the best opera-book, serious or comic. The result 
of the first competition has lately been announced, 
and is by no means encouraging. Of fiftv-six 
manuscripts submitted to them, the judges, among 
whom were some of the first French composers 
and librettists, found not one of sufficient merit 
to justify them in awarding the prize. A second 
trial is therefore announced, and manuscripts are 
to be sent in by April 15. 

Handel's music appears to lie gradually making 
its way in France, Alexander's Feast having been 
recently produced with great success at Dijon. 

Rubinstein has lately been giving a. series of 
concerts at Rome. 

TnE Royal Italian Opera will open for the pre¬ 
sent season on Tuesday, March 31. Mr. Gye’s 
prospectus will be shortly issued. 

The Italian obituary for the month of January 
includes the name of the well-known clarionette- 
player, Cavaliere Ernest CavaOini, who died at 
Milan after a short illness. 

There is great excitement just now in the 
musical world of Frankfort-on-the-Maine, where 
the St. Cecilia Society have for some time been 
diligently studying -Max Bruch's latest and best 
work, the Odysseus, which was to be brought out 
in that city on February 3, under the direction of 
Herr Muller. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

We have been favoured by Dr. Kirk with the 
following private telegram, wdiieh he received from 
Brigadier-General Schneider, C.B., Her Britannic 
Majesty's political resident at Aden, with reference 
to the news of the death of Livingstone. Dr. Kirk 
considered that the details given in the telegram 
as published concerning Livingstone's death and 
the embalming of his body presented so manv 
doubtful points that required clearing up, that he 
was anxious to ascertain whether Cameron had 
convinced himself as to the accuracy of these 
reports by personal examination of the messengers 
who, it is said, preceded Livingstone’s dead body 
to Lnvnnyembe, and among whom was Chumab, 
his son ant; or whether the reports had come to his 
ear before Chumah himself reached Unyanyerube 
in the usual untrustworthy and exaggerated 
native manner. He therefore telegraphed to 
General Schneider; but, as will be seen by the 
reply from General Schneider, it cannot be ascer¬ 
tained at present whether Cameron actually saw 
Chumah. The evil tidings may have preceded him 
by some days; and there is nothi ng for it but to 
await the receipt of Cameron’s wri tten advices:— 

“ General Schneider to Dr. Kirk. 

“ Aden, February 2, 5.1o p.ni. 

“Captain Pridoanx morely says Chumah went 
ahead and gave intelligence to Cameron.” 
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LITERATURE. 

The Life and Death of John of Barneveld, 

Advocate of Lolland; with a View of the 

Primary Causes and Movements of the 

Thirty Years' War. By John Lothrop 

Motley, D.C.L., LL.D. (London: Murray, 

1874) 

(First Notice.') 

A NEW work from Mr. Motley's pen is cer¬ 
tain to meet with a general welcome. In 
becoming the historian of the Dutch Re¬ 
public he chose a subject singularly adapted 
to his powers. The heroic resistance of the 
founders of the new state against the appa¬ 
rently overwhelming might of Spain had 
roused all his enthusiasm, and he found a 
congenial work in calling the world to wit¬ 
ness their patriotic devotion in the hour of 
danger, and the wise thoughtfulness with 
which, when victory had been won, they 
ordered the people which they had saved. 
If, on the other hand, Mr. Motley is inclined 
to do scant justice to the men whose tyranny 
was the cause of so much human misery, 
and if he seldom attempts to put himself in 
the position of those whose deeds were so 
evil, it may fairly be pleaded on his behalf 
that rarely, in the course of the world’s his¬ 
tory, have light and darkness been so clearly 
divided from one another, rarely have the 
redeeming points, which are always to be 
found in the worst of causes, been so hard 
to detect. 

It is hardly worth while to say that the 
name which Mr. Motley has given to his 
book is a misnomer. The greater part of 
Bameveld’s life has already been told by 
himself in his History of the United Nether¬ 
lands, and, except that we are reminded in 
a few pages of Barneveld’s younger days, Mr. 
Motley has given us but the nine closing 
years of an old man’s career. But those 
years are full of significance. In them we 
see the last great statesman of Continental 
Protestantism till Gustavus arose, dealing 
successfully for a time with those miserable 
distractions of Germany which called upon 
every statesman worthy of the name to find 
some remedy for the well-nigh hopeless 
disease ; and then, when the danger is post¬ 
poned, if not averted, we find the same man 
facing the greater question of religious 
toleration, and falling a victim to his honest, 
if imperfect, efforts to vindicate the rights of 
conscience. 

The twelve years’ truce with Spain, which 
was signed in 1609, was, as we know from 
Mr. Motley’s former volumes, the work of 
Barneveld. The Commonwealth of which 
this man was the guiding spirit was a rough 
federation of seven states, one of which— 
that of Holland—was far beyond the others 
in wealth and population, and, as long as it 
was not divided by internal strife, its repre¬ 
sentatives occupied much the same position 


amoqgst the States-General, or Federal As¬ 
sembly, as is occupied by Prussia in the 
Federal Council of Germany in the present 
day. And to all intents and purposes, as 
Mr. Motley shows, the Provincial Govern¬ 
ment of Holland—the States of Holland, as 
it was called—whether they were engaged 
in the management of their own internal 
affairs, or whether they were taking part by 
representation in the States-General, spoke 
by the voice and thought with the thoughts 
of Barneveld. 

“ The advocate and keeper of the seal of that 
province,” Mr. Motley tells us (i. 10), “ was, there¬ 
fore, virtually prime minister, president, attorney- 
general, finance minister, and minister of foreign 
affairs of the whole republic. This was Barue- 
veld’s position. lie took the lead in the delibera¬ 
tions both of the States of Holland and the States- 
Geueral, moved resolutions, advocated great mea¬ 
sures of State, gave heed to their execution, 
collected the votes, summed up the proceedings, 
corresponded with and instructed ambassadors, 
received and negotiated with foreign ministers, 
besides directing and holding in hand the various 
threads of the home policy and the rapidly grow¬ 
ing colonial system of the republic.” 

He was, in fact, on a lesser stage, if extent 
of territory only be regarded, the Bismarck 
of the day, the statesman of a province, be¬ 
coming the leader of a federation. Yet he 
strikes ns as altogether a greater man. He 
was less ready to appeal to blood and iron, 
more ready to trust in human worth, and to 
value intellectual freedom for its own sake. 
And if his confidence led him to the scaffold, 
we need judge him none the harder for that. 
His work was not for his own life, but for 
the centuries to come. His blood spoke to 
his countrymen from the dnst which drank 
it np, and all that was great-in the future 
history of the Netherlands, especially the 
magnificent example of toleration which 
they were to give to the world, was only 
possible when the men of the next generation 
began once more to tread in the course 
which Barneveld had traced out. 

The religions strife, which was to cost the 
statesman his life, haunts us like a shadow 
almost from the beginning of Mr. Motley’s 
pages. But for some time the interest lies 
principally with the affairs of this world. 
Scarcely was the ink dry on the instrument 
which put an end for a time to the war be¬ 
tween Spain and its revolted provinces, when 
the Duke of Cleve and Jiilich died, leaving 
almost as many competitors for his succes¬ 
sion as those who strove for the Crown of 
Scotland after the death of the Maid of 
Norway. The two who were foremost in 
their claims were the Elector of Brandenburg 
and the Count Palatine of Neuburg, and of 
these the Elector seems to have had the 
better right. Both of these were Pro¬ 
testants, and whilst they were preparing to 
put forward their claims as best they might, 
the Catholics were acting. Leopold, the 
militant Bishop, who was the brother of 
Ferdinand of Styria, throw himself into 
Jiilich and took possession of the Duchies in 
the name of the Emperor, to whom, alone, 
he said, it belonged to adjudge the prize. 

There is more to be said for the Emperor’s 
claim than Mr. Motley seems to be aware of. 
But if bis claim were just by all the laws of 
the Empire, it was uot one to which the 
Dutch Government could possibly submit. 


The lands in dispute were situated along 
the Rhine, where it flows into the territory 
of the Republic, and if it were occupied by 
Spanish troops it would be a terrible thorn 
in the side of the States if war should ever 
recommence. That the Emperor, whatever 
might be his rights, had no power to main¬ 
tain them without Spanish aid from Brussels, 
was too evident to need further proof. 
Barneveld, therefore, without troubling him¬ 
self further about the laws of Germany, 
saw that he had a plain task before him. 
Whoever else got the Duchies, the Emperor 
and his episcopal henchman must have 
nothing to do with them. 

The object was clear, but the Republic 
alone was not strong enough to attain it. 
Application must be made to two men more 
unlike in every feature of body and miud 
than auy two who ever existed on this 
earth. Barneveld’s statesmanship would be 
taxed to the uttermost in conducting in one 
common path Henry IV. of France and 
James I. of England. 

We must confess we should have been 
better pleased if Mr. Motley had been 
able to tell us what it was precisely which 
Barneveld wanted to do. There were evi¬ 
dently two policies between which he might 
choose. He may, on the one hand, have 
been content to occupy the Duchies, and to 
place them in the hands of the enemies 
of Spain. On the other hand, he may have 
seen a fair occasion for recommencing a 
general war with a powerful ally, and may 
have welcomed Henry’s plan of revolu¬ 
tionising Europe, to be commenced by an 
attack upon the Spanish Netherlands, and 
to be followed up by a general overthrow of 
the House of Austria. It seems hardly 
likely that a statesman of Barneveld’s ex¬ 
perience should have hoped so much as 
Henry did from these wide-reaching projects, 
and we suspect from Mr. Motley’s narrative, 
that Barneveld would have been well con¬ 
tent if Henry bad merely offered to secure 
the Duchies from the grasp of Spain. 

Henry’s plans, as they are developed by 
Mr. Motley, were of stupendous magnitude. 
The King was to move on the Rhine to seizo 
the Duchies at the head of 35,000 men, sup¬ 
ported by a Dutch force of 14,000. Another 
army was to attack Spain itself, and to 
raise, if possible, the Moors to insurrec¬ 
tion. A third French army would join the 
Duke of Savoy, and conquer the Milanese 
for that ambitious potentate, whilst Genoa 
and Savoy were to be annexed to France. 

So much has been said about Henry’s 
designs, and so many doubts have been 
thrown over the information which has 
reached us, that we are deeply indebted to 
Mr. Motley for the abstract which he has 
given us of a despatch from Aerssens, the 
Dutch ambassador at Paris, dated January 24, 
1610, and which has up to this time remained 
unread by historians. Henry had expressed 
a wish that Barneveld would come in person 
to Paris. 

“ He told the Ambassador (i. 164) that he was 
anxiously waiting for the Advocate in order to 
consult with him as to all the details of the war. 
The affair of Cleve, he said, was too special a cause, 
a more universal one was wanted. The Ivin<rpre¬ 
ferred to begin with Luxemburg, attacking Charlc- 
mont or Namur, while the States ought at the 
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same time to besiege Venlo, with the intention 
afterwards of uniting with the King or laying 
siege to Maestricht. 

“ Ho was strong enough, he said, against all 
the world, but he still preferred to invite all 
princes interested to .join him in putting down the 
ambitious and growing power of Spain. Cleve 
was a plausible pretext, but the true cause, he 
said, should be found in the general safety of 
Christendom.” 

By and by he expressed his immediate 
design with complete plainness. 

“ I mean,” he said (i. 106), “ to assemble my 
army on the frontier, as if to move on Jiilich, and 
then suddenly sweep down on the Meuse, where, 
sustained by’ the States’ army and that of the 
princes,” i.e. the princes of the German Protestant 
Union, “ I will strike my blows and finish my 
enterprise before our adversary has got wind of 
what is coming.” 

A French rnler of our own times has been 
accused of making war like a conspirator. 
It will be seen that in this respect he was 
only following the example of the hero 
of the white cockade. What follows is still 
worse. Spinola, the Spanish general, trust¬ 
ing in the peace which existed with Franco, 

“ was about to make a journey to Spain 
on various matters of business ” (i. 107). 
Henry thought of finding a pretextfor arrest¬ 
ing him as he passed through France. “ The 
object,” he told Aerssens, “ would be to de¬ 
prive the archdukes of any military chief, 
and thus to throw them into utter confusion.” 

Barneveld, cautious as usual, seems hardly 
to have approved that magnificent scheme, 
though Mr. Motley attributes his conduct 
to motives of prudence rather than to any 
actual disapprobation. In March (i. 185) 
Aerssens was only able to inform Henry “that 
for the affair of Cleve and Jiilich he had in¬ 
structions to promise entire concurrence,” 
whilst he does not appear to have had any¬ 
thing to say about the attack upon Venlo 
and the Biege of Maestricht. Henry again 
repeated (i. 186) that he could not reach 
Jiilich without a war with the Spanish 
Netherlands, and that he could do nothing 
without the active help of the States. By 
the end of the month (i. 192) he was com¬ 
plaining that the States wished “ to excuse 
themselves from sharing in his bold con¬ 
ceptions,” and saying that he could resolve 
on nothing without their concurrence. 

In the middle of April special Dutch 
commissioners, Barneveld being too busily 
engaged at home to be one of the number, 
arrived in Paris. But though they had 
much to say about the Duchies, they had 
nothing to say about the attack on the 
Netherlands. 

“ It would have been culpable carelessness, there¬ 
fore, at this moment,” Mr. Motley observes (i.211), 
“ for the Prime Minister of the States to have com¬ 
mitted his Government in writing to a full par¬ 
ticipation in a general assault upon the House of 
Austria; the first steps in which would have been 
a breach of the treaty just concluded, and instant 
hostilities with the Archdukes Albert and Isabella.” 

And so when Henry prepared at last to set 
out for his attack upon the Netherlands, he 
set out upon an enterprise in which, as far 
as his immediate object Was concerned, he had 
not a single ally. And Mr. Motley brings out 
all the more strongly, because unconsciously, 
how weak his chances were. The knife of 
Ravaillac cut short his hopes, and it is useless 


to speculate what might have happened if 
he had made a leap, which was as perilous 
as that on which he ventured when he passed 
from one religion to another. The isolation 
in which Henry stood at home, stands out in 
Mr. Motley’s pages in terrible distinctness, 
though Mr. Motley is hardly aware how 
great a moral strength accrued to the 
Catholic powers from the reputation of self- 
seeking and restless ambition which was 
gathering round their opponents. We may 
be sure that James of England did not stand 
alone when he wrote (ii. 451) of some plan 
of Henry’s, in one of those letters which Mr. 
Motley has rescued from their seclusion in the 
Hatfield Library. 

“ As for the French project, I confess that it is 
set down in very honourable and civil terms, as to 
the exterior part, but the whole substance thereof 
runs upon that main ground of his particular 
advantage, which is not to be wondered at in one 
of his nature, who only careth to provide for the 
felicity of his present life, without any respect of 
his life to come.” 

And though Mr. Motley tells us enough to 
enable us to judge for ourselves, and takes 
good care to paint in proper relief the follies 
and crimes of the man whom he admires, we 
should have been better pleased if he had said 
less about the continual aggression of the 
Catholic powers, and more of the feeling of 
distrust awakened by the mode in which 
men like Henry thought fit to meet that 
aggression. 

That this distrust, though justifiable on 
other grounds, was deepened by the ridi¬ 
culous passion of Henry for the Princess of 
Conde, there can be no doubt whatever. We 
are not therefore inclined to find fault with 
Mr. Motley for telling that episode at its full 
length. The story is given in his best 
manner. We seem to see before us the old 
king frantically making love to the lovely 
child of sixteen summers, taking to his bed 
and groaning wildly when his prey is snatched 
and carried off to Brussels, offering to make 
war or peace with the rulers of the Spanish 
Netherlands in which she had found shelter, 
according to the effect which either seemed 
at the moment to be likely to have upon the 
gratification of his guilty passion. And we 
see too, what Air. Motley does not see, the 
rising disgust of the conservative respecta¬ 
bilities of Europe, and we acknowledge 
that one more link was forged in the chain of 
the causes of the Thirty Years’ War, when 
it could be said, with whatever exaggeration, 
that the great enemy of the House of Austria 
was about to plunge half a continent into a 
sea of blood, in order that a grey-bearded 
adulterer might gratify his never-satiated 
lust. 

When Henry IV. fell before the mur¬ 
derer’s knife, Barneveld could not hope for 
much assistance from France. He therefore 
looked all £he more anxiously to James of 
England. 

There is no question more difficult for an 
historian to decide than that which relates 
to the extent to which he ought to carry his 
researches into the history of countries other 
than his own, as it cannot be right for him 
to take up more time in this way than is 
absolutely necessary for the elucidation of 
his own immediate subject. Mr. Motley has, 
however, it must be acknowledged, hardly 
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that acquaintance with English affairs which 
might reasonably be expected of him. One 
would have thought that he would have 
known that the title of Lord Hayes (ii. 77) 
did not exist in the English peerage, that 
Archbishop Whitgift (i. 266) had been dead 
some years before 1611, and that in 1612, 
when he says of James (i. 288), “ but was 
not Gondomar ever at his elbow, and the 
Infanta always in the perspective ? ” Gon¬ 
domar had not arrived in England, and 
there was no marriage with an Infanta ia 
contemplation; the negotiation for the hand 
of the Infanta Anne having been broken off 
in 1611, and the negotiation for the hand 
of the Infanta Maria not being entered on 
till 1614. These, however, are small slips. 
The important matter is that Mr. Motley 
should be content with giving us the mere 
caricature of James with which he has 
satisfied himself, and should have thought 
it right to speak of the English King as one 
who was in the habit of hanging Puritans 
(i. 287), as a man who was a “ Catholic at 
heart” (i. 54), and'who was surrounded by 
a court “ compared to which the harem of 
Henry was a temple of vestals ” (i. 159). 
In fact, however, the despatches of the 
Dutch ambassadors do not furnish the best 
materials for forming a true conception of 
James’s character. The tiresome way in 
which he failed at the critical moment 
those who were building upon his word 
must have been very disgusting to all 
who were in need of his help; and if we 
think that Mr. Motley has failed to bring, 
out the shrewdness and good sense which 
was often rendered useless by his infinite in¬ 
capacity for taking trouble, and his aptness 
to go astray in pursuit of some minor object, 
it should not be forgotten that Mr. Motley 
has shown his desire to be fair and just by 
the care with which he draws attention to 
any specially sensible remark of the king’s 
whenever it happens to come in the way. 

To dispute with Mr. Motley on James’s 
character would lead us too far from tire 
central subject of his book. But it is im¬ 
possible to avoid noticing that his want of 
interest in James has led him to give a 
totally incorrect account of James’s connec¬ 
tion with the siege of Jiilich and the occu¬ 
pation of a portion of the Duchies. Prince 
Maurice and the Dutch, he says, did the 
work alone. When Henry was dead, the 
Dutch commissioners in England implored 
the assistance of James in vain (i. 253). 

“The barren burthen of knighthood, and a 
sermon on predestination were all be could bestow 
upon the high commissioners in place of the 
alliance which he eluded, and the military assist¬ 
ance which he point-blank refused.” 

On the contrary, James was represented 
at the siege of Jiilich, as we shall show pre¬ 
sently, by 4,000 men. So far from James 
wishing, as Mr. Motley represents him to 
have wished, to abstain from taking part in 
the quarrel, his whole anxiety, and the 
anxiety of his Ministers, had been to make 
sure that he should not have to fight alone. 
He did not trust Henry, and as Mr. Motley 
does not trust Henry much either, he cannot 
blame him very hardly for that. 

Mr. Motley acknowledges his obligations 
to the present Marquis of Salisbury for copies 
of letters which we have to thank him for 
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printing in the Appendix. Let us present 
him in retain with an extract from a 
despatch written by the Marquis’s ancestor, 
the Earl of Salisbury, to the English Agent 
at Paris on Nov. 9, 1609 (State Papers — 
France ). 

“ His Majesty being often earnestly solicited 
not only by the pretendants, t.e. to the Duchies, 
but by divers princes their allies, hath been 
pleased, according to that which he hath before 
made known in his declaration, that Sir R. Win- 
wood should repair to Diisseldorf or elsewhere, if 
he were so entreated by the princes, and that the 
French king and the States did likewise send up 
their ministers. So, as you see, his direction to go 
thither is limited by two circumstances, the one 
to attend the princes’ entreaty, and the other to 
be assured that France and the United Provinces 
would do the like. For from the firstoverture his 
Majesty had no purpose for any second or collateral 
respects to embark himself on their party first and 
alone, but only to go hand in hand with others, 
whom peradventure it doth more nearly import, 
and by a common consent of counsel and assist¬ 
ance to establish the true proprietors against any 
third person, that by colour either of a title or of 
Imperial power and prerogative would usurp upon 
their right, which course his Majesty knew to be 
most compatible with his present estate, both as it 
is in itself, and as it hath relation and confederacy 
with others.’’ 

Mr. Motley can hardly wish anything 
more straightforward than this. But as he 
may still argue that these are the words of 
Salisbury and not the deeds of James, it will 
be as well to add the solution of the mystery 
about the troops. 

James, as is well known, had no stand¬ 
ing army. If he levied a forco of 4,000 men 
in England, he would merely get a number 
of raw recruits, who would not become 
trained soldiers till the need for them was 
over. The States, on the other hand, had a 
standing army, and amongst their troops 
were certain English and Scotch regiments 
in the pay and under the orders of the States. 
James, therefore, proposed that, as soon as 
the expedition was ready to start for Jiilich, 
he should take 4,000 of these men into his 
pay, upon the agreement that, as soon as the 
fighting was over, they should return to the 
service of the States. Everybody was satis¬ 
fied. The States got from James the sendee 
of 4,000 efficient men without paying for 
them, and James was saved the trouble of 
levying a force on England. If this is what 
Mr. Motley calls a sermon on predestination, 
it was certainly drawn up in a very tangible 
shape. 

And so Jiilich was taken, and part at least 
of the Duchies was saved from the grasp of 
Spain. The thing was done, not in Henry’s 
way, but in James's way. Peace was pre¬ 
served in Enrope for eight years to come ; 
and who could tell in 1610 that it might not 
be prolonged indefinitely ? The remainder of 
the story of the bickerings which ensued 
must be left to Mr. Motley to tell in his own 
way; and, as far as we can judge from a 
narrative in which the Spanish side is scarcely 
beard, he seems to have convicted Spain of 
shuffling and deception. But we have no 
space for all thiB. We have still to speak of 
his treatment of the great religious quarrel 
in the Netherlands, and of the view which 
he has taken of the origin of the war in 
Germany. Samuel R. Gariiinek. 


A NEW DODSLEY. 

A Select Collection of Old English Plays. 
Originally published by Robert Dodsley 
in the Tear 1744. Fourth Edition. Now 
first chronologically arranged, revised, and 
enlarged, with the Notes of all the Com¬ 
mentators, and new Notes by W. Carew 
Hazlitt. Vol. T. (London: Reeves & 
Turner, 1874.) 

Those readers who delight to recreate and 
amuse themselves with the beauties and curi¬ 
osities of our ancient dramatic literature, will 
heartily welcome this new edition of Dodsley. 
There is, indeed, one drawback to their 
satisfaction: “ The tendency in each suc¬ 
cessive edition has been to remodel the 
undertaking on the principle of rejecting 
plays which from time to time have beeu 
lifted up (so to speak) into the collective 
works of their respective authors, and to 
substitute for them plays which have either 
suffered unmerited obscurity in original and 
rare editions, or have lain so far scattered 
about in various other collections; and in 
the present case that principle has been 
strictly adhered to.” Possibly the principle 
has been carried too far. It may have been 
well to exclude the leading dramatists such 
as Beaumont and Fletcher, Massinger, and 
Ford; but perhaps it may not be equally 
judicious to shut out the exceptionally good 
work of a second-rate writer, merely because 
some one has been whimsical or charitable 
enough to edit him. Miller’s excellent selec¬ 
tion, The Ancient British Drama, contained 
the best plays of those dramatists who had 
written several of unequal merit, and whose 
“whole works ” comparatively few have the 
inclination (not to say the means) to pro¬ 
cure. In this modified Dodsley, some of the 
brightest stars of the old galaxy shine no 
more; and the literary as distinguished 
from the antiquarian value of the book is 
thereby somewhat lowered. Alexander and 
Campaspe, The Woman killed with Kindness, 
Vittoria Coromhona —“ all, all are gone., the 
old familiar faces ! ” 

But we “ are not all unhappy.” There 
are additions also, plays edited and inedited. 
In the case of the former, the prefaces and 
notes are reprinted, with occasional bracketed 
corrections by Mr. Hazlitt, whose editorial 
vigilance must have relaxed somewhat at 
the end of Haslewood’s preface to Thersiles, 
where what is evidently intended as a grace¬ 
ful adieu to the reader is thus strangely 
metamorphosed (Haslewood is apologising 
for the use of modern type) 

■....“ The now almost ‘ olden ’ venial 
transgression of him who will probably continue 
sinning, until the forced guest to banquet with the 
doctor and his associate.” 

There is but one inedited play in this 
volume— Calisto and Meliboea. A table of 
contents has, seemingly, been forgotten. 
As the arrangement is intended to be strictly 
chronological, it is, perhaps, by an oversight 
that the Four P. P., of which the earliest edi¬ 
tion was published “ 1540 or thereabout,” 
is put before Thersites, which must have 
been played (though not published) in 1537. 
Mr. Hazlitt speaks very modestly of his 
execution of his unambitious programme, 
“ in which thero was a fair share of labour 
and difficulty.” Judging from this sample, 


the reader will readily allow that the labour 
was one of love, and that the difficulty 1ms 
been overcome. 

We are here presented with specimens of 
the interludes in vogue during the reigns of 
Henry VII. and Henry VIII., but produced 
in some abundance about the year 1540. The 
Four Elements is philosophical; Every Man, 
Hickscorner, Wcnld and Child, God’s Promises 
are moral and religious ; Calisto and Meliboea 
is a rhetorical comedy, and Thersites a broad 
farce of the most primitive construction ; 
while the Pardoner and the Friar and the 
Four P. P. are controversial and comic. 

The character of the Four Elements is 
unique. It is an exposition of the popular 
science of the Tudor days and of days long 
before—for Mr. Halliwell remarks that there 
is no scientific advance on what is found in 
a curious poem in the time of Edward I. 
It is an attempt to combine instruction with 
amusement, and has the usual fate of that 
undertaking. The need of a knowledge of 
material things as a means to the knowledge 
of higher matters is insisted upon in the 
Prologue : 

“By little and little ascending, 

To know God’s creatures and marvellous working.. 
And this wise man at the last shall come to 
The knowledge of God and His high majesty, 

And so to learn to do his duty. ... 

But Because some folk he little disposed 
To sadness, but more to mirth and sport. 

This philosophical work is mixed 

With merry conceits, to give men comfort.” 


The fundamental physical doctrines of the 
time are enunciated by NaturaNaturata, who 
instructs Humanity concerning tho action 
and indestructibility of the elements, and ac¬ 
quaints him with the reasons of the position 
of the earth and water in tho midst of tho 
world, compassed about with air and firo 
“ as the white about the yolk of an egg doth 
lie.” Lest Humanity should forget what 1 k» 
has been taught, a tutor, Studious Desire, :,s 
left to assist him in his progress : 

“ The cause of tilings first for to learn, 

Aiul then to know ami laud the high God eterne.” 

The tutor proves to his own and his pupil’s 
satisfaction that the earth hangs in the midst 
of the firmament, because the sun and moors 
move round the earth, and therefore meer 
with no impediment from its “ endless deep¬ 
ness 

“ Therefore, in reason, it seemeth most convenient. 

The earth to hang in the midst of the firmament.” 

These abstruse studies are interrupted by 
Sensual Desire, who is-.not of Sir Toby’s 
opinion that our life consists of tho four 
elements, but of Sir Andrew’s, that it “ rather 
consists in eating and drinking.” Humanity 
confesses that he is hungry, and that his 
“ wits are weary.” A Taverner, who has his 
good wit out of the Hundred Merry Tales, 
appears to refresh Humanity and the audi¬ 
ence with some of the promised “ conceits.” 
Humanity now withdrawing from the in¬ 
quisition of final causes to more material 
enjoyment, Studious Desire receives a lesson 
in geography from a traveller, Experience. 
The stranger, after some notice of the lands 
“ found westward within these twenty years,” 
and of the idolatry therein prevailing, is in¬ 
terrupted in a description of the realm of 
the “ Can of Catowe ” by the return of 
Humanity from the tavern, bent on obtain¬ 
ing satisfaction on the question of tho earth’s 
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rotundity. Experience undertakes the solu¬ 
tion of his doubts, and after a hiatus of eight 
leaves we find Ignorance in possession of the 
stage,for whose delight and thatof Humanity 
Sensual Desire arranges a song and dance— 
a “ break-down ” of the period. Nature re¬ 
turns and rebukes Humanity for his folly, 
but the lecture and the piece end abruptly— 
the concluding leaves being lost. 

Of the moralities here given, the best is 
unquestionably that of Everyman. Its editor, 
Hawkins, says that its design is “ to incul¬ 
cate great reverence for old Mother Church 
and her Popish superstitions,” but with truer 
insight Percy (of the Beliques ) remarks that 
“ this old simple drama is constructed on the 
severest model of the Greek tragedy. Every¬ 
man is summoned to go on a journey whence 
is no return, in order to give an accouut of 
his life 1 to God's magnificence.’ He is 
deserted by Fellowship, Goods, and Kindred, 
and not until he is brought by Knowledge 
to Confession is Good Deeds (who had been 
paralysed until Everyman had done penance) 
able to become his companion. He summons 
his friends Discretion, Strength, Five Wits, 
and Beauty. They advise him to receive 
the last sacraments, which he has no sooner 
done than they also prepare to depart, leaving 
Good Deeds only to stay with him. Every¬ 
man dies, and an angel having rejoiced over 
his goodly ending, a Doctor points the ob¬ 
vious moral.” It is not merely “ in the 
conduct of the fable ” that this quaint piece 
merits the tribute Percy pays it. The con¬ 
sistency of the tone, and the rugged pathos 
that knows no touch of sentiment, preserve 
our interest in the action, notwithstanding 
the merely allegorical personages who sus¬ 
tain it. Everyman himself is more than an 
emblem. He is an individual instanoe of 
mortality. His death on the stage (noticed 
by Percy as a breach of tragic rules) power¬ 
fully assists this effect, and is indeed a stroke 
of real art. He might have gone his journey, 
and the conditions of the allegory would 
have been satisfied; but this figurative ren¬ 
dering of his death would not have stirred 
our sympathies as does this blending of fact 
with symbol. 

The Child and the World treats of a kindred 
theme—the late repentance of one whose 
childhood, youth, and manhood have been 
devoted to the “ prince of power and plenty,” 
Muudus. When the hero has attained 
knighthood, and is named Manhood Mighty, 
Conscience comes to him unbidden, and 
warns him against the Kings (the seven 
deadly sins) to whose service Mundus had 
bound him. The Knight determines to 
serve Conscience and Mundus, and so make 
tho best of both worlds. In this mood he is 
found by Folly, who renames him Shame, 
and persuades him to go to London, to 
“ learn revel.” Ho re-enters soon after as 
Age—having lost health, wealth, and cha¬ 
racter. In despair, ho calls on Death “ to 
end his woe and care,” when he is met by 
Perseverance, the brother of Conscience. 
He is again re-named Repentanco, and duly 
instructed in the Creed. Perseverance then 
takes leave of the audience with a prayer— 
the usual conclusion of these moralities. 

Jlickscorner is a far inferior production. 
The hero is a reprobate whoso companions, 
Imagination and Freewill, are as dissolute 


as himself. They are met by Pity, whom 
they put in the stocks for remonstrating with 
them on their immoralities. Pity is released 
by Perseverance and Contemplation, who 
descant, as holy men have always done, on 
the peculiar enormities of now-a-days— 

“ worse was it never,”—and who, on the 
return of the revellers, effect their conver¬ 
sion. The poverty of the dialogue is at once 
shown when any play of motive is necessary. 
The rogues repent, as it were, in a stage 
direction. Freewill, who has been suddenly 
wrenched from his evil courses, warns his 
fellow-sinner— 

“ Beware, for when thou art buried in the ground, 
Few friends for thee will bo found : 

Remember this still. 

Nothing I dread so sore as death. 

Therefore to amend I think it be time ; 

Siu have I used all the days of my breath. 

And spent amiss my five wits ; therefore I am sorry. 
Here of all my sins I axe God mercy.” 

God's Promises, by John Bale, Bishop of 
Ossory (the bitter controversialist known 
as Bilious Bale), is the longest of these 
moralities. Its seven acts are colloquies 
between Pater Coelestis and Adam, Noah, 
Abraham, Moses, David, Isaiah, and John 
the Baptist. The main theme of each is the 
promise of the Messiah, but the leading inci¬ 
dents of the personal history of each worthy 
are worked into the dialogue. It is poor in 
conception and poorly carried out. The 
writer abruptly changes from conventional 
severity to colloquial familiarity. He cer¬ 
tainly could not have intended that David 
should fence cautiously with his Divine in¬ 
terrogator, but from sheer want of imagina¬ 
tion ho has represented him as assuming 
ignorance, making no more admissions than 
he can help, and measuring out his general 
expressions of contrition with a discreet and 
wary economy. 

“ Pater Codes/is. David mv servant, somewhat I must 
say to thee. 

For that thou lately hast wrought 
such vauitv. 

David Bex Pius. Spire not, blessed Lord, but say thy 
pleasure to me. 

ruler C. Of late days thou hast misused Bcer- 
sheba. 

The wife of Uriah, and slain him in 
the field. 

David. Mercy. Lord, mercy, for doubtless I 
am defiled. 

Paler C. I constituted thee a king over Israel, 

And thee preserved from Saul, which 
was thy enemy— 

Why hast thon then wrought such 
folly iu my sight. 

Despising my word against all godly 
right ? 

David. I have sinned. Lord ; I beseech thee 
pardon me. 

Put.r C. Thou shalt not die, David, for this 
thy iniquity, 

For thy repentance;. 

From thy house for this the sword 
shall not depart. 

David. I am sorry. Lord, from the bottom 
of my heart. 

Paler C. To further anger thou dost me yet 
compel. 

David. For what matter, I/ord ? I beseech 
thy goodness tell. 

rater C. Why didst thou number the people 
of Israel? 

Supposes! in thy mind therein thou 
hast done well ? 


David. I cannot say nay, bat I have done indis¬ 
creetly 

To forgot thy grace far a human policy. 


Pater C. Though thy sins he great, thy inward 
heart’s contrition 

Doth move my stomach in wonderful con¬ 
dition.” 

It is singular that a man who was so 
steadily attached to the old religion as to die 
in exile for its sake, should have so un¬ 
sparingly attacked its most popular ex¬ 
ponents—the pardoners and the friars. • 
Heywood, in the first of his interludes here 
printed, exhibits the contention between a 
friar, anxious to preach a charity sermon on 
voluntary poverty for the good of his con¬ 
vent, and a pardoner who, with his relics and 
indulgences, takes up his position in the 
same church, and tries to outbawl his rival. 
From words they come to blows, and are 
parted by the parson and neighbour Prat. 
The champions of order attempt to put them 
in the stocks, but they make good their 
escape after a struggle, leaving Prat and the 
parson, with broken heads, to shout curses 
after them. 

The dialogue of the Four PP —a palmer, 
a pardoner, a ’pothecary, and a pedlar— 
is equally daring. The palmer—a great 
traveller, who lias seen Noah’s Ark “ on the 
hills of Armenia ”—trusts to obtain salvation 
by his meritorious pilgrimages. The par¬ 
doner vaunts the possession of a shorter road 
to heaven. The ’pothecary, proud of the 
many divorces he has effected between soul 
and body, boasts himself superior to either. 
They agree to unite in their efforts for the 
spiritual good of mankind, but fall out upon 
the question which shall command the other 
two. The pedlar, as umpire, will only de¬ 
cide by the test of superiority in the art of 
lying, wherein they all excel. The prize 
liar is the palmer, who declares that in all 
his travels he never saw a woman out of 
patience. The others refuse to abide by their 
bargain, from which he releases them. The 
pedlar leads the dialogue to an orthodox 
ending by rebuking the sceptical ’pothecary 
for “railing here # openly at pardons and 
relics so rudely,” while allowing him to 
treat with contempt such relics as he knows 
false. 

‘‘ But where ye doubt, the truth not knowing, 
Believing the best, good may be growing— 

In judging the best, no harm at tile least: 

In judging the worst, no good at the best.” 

The anonymous Ther sites is a comic 
scene, displaying the braggart humour of the 
hero, who defies the world, fights a snail, and 
finally runs from a soldier whom he has 
challenged. The fun is of the coarsest and 
most puerile kind, when its place is not sup¬ 
plied by a jingle of gibberish as in the long 
charm against worms, recited by the mother 
of Thersites over young Telemachus, and 
occupying nearly half the piece. Among 
familiar phrases of a higher antiquity than 
that we should be apt to assign them, is “ a 
sure card” occurring in this interlude, 
where is found also Bromwicham (Brum¬ 
magem). 

In such rude essays we see the puny efforts 
of the art which, within a century from tho 
date of the earliest pieoe in this volume, was 
to reach “ the height of its compass.” From 
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Thersites to Falstaff, from Celestine (the 
go-between in the insipid Calisto and Me- 
Uboea ) to Quickly, is the interval from in¬ 
fantine babbling to winged words of perfect 
utterance. The subsequent volumes of the 
series will help us to follow the development 
stage by stage. R. C. Browne. 


The Oxford Methodists. By Rev. L. Tyerman. 

(London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1873.) 
The eighteenth century in England has un¬ 
doubtedly a bad reputation. Even Buckle, 
who styles it “ that great age,” censures in 
unmeasured terms its political degeneracy ; 
•while nearly all contemporary observers—the 
theologians from Butler to Wilberforce, the 
philosophers from Leibnitz to Burke, the 
satirists from Pope to Cowper—were unani¬ 
mous in denouncing its venality, recklessness, 
and licentiousness. It is precisely at such 
times that experience teaches us to look for 
some notable reaction. The Benedictine 
movement in the ninth century, that of the 
Franciscans and Dominicans in the thir¬ 
teenth, Savonarola at Florence and Luther 
at Wittenberg, each represented the inevi¬ 
table recoil from the startling immorality of 
their age. And so in the year 1729, when the 
eighteenth century was at about its darkest, 
we find meeting in each other’s rooms at 
Oxford a Mr. John Wesley, of Lincoln Col¬ 
lege; a Mr. Charles Wesley, student of Christ¬ 
church ; a Mr. Morgan, commoner of Christ¬ 
church ; and a Mr. Kirkham, of Merton 
College, for the purpose of reading together 
the Greek Testament. 

Oxford at that time was pretty much what 
it was a quarter of a century later, when 
Gibbon described the conversation of the 
Fellows of his college as “a round of Tory 
politics, personal anecdotes, and private 
scandal; ” that is to say, the mental atmo¬ 
sphere was not simply unintellectual, but posi¬ 
tively hostile to learning and earnest thought; 
and under the auspices of indolent college 
tutors, and amid the frivolity of the students, 
the youthful enthusiasm of the historian 
languished, to revive again in his dull cham¬ 
ber and ascetic life as the pupil of Pavilliard 
at Lausanne. 

In the movement here described by Mr. 
Tyerman, we have all tlje characteristics 
which distinguish a genuine from a spurious 
enthusiasm, and it is interesting to observe 
the general resemblance of these young 
Oxford students to the Cambridge Reformers 
of two centuries before. Clayton and the 
Wesleys, like Bilney, Barnes, and Latimer, 
were the centre of a little society, meeting 
at first in an unobtrusive way for study and 
converse, gathering from thence new rules of 
life and new conceptions of duty-to their fel¬ 
low-men, practising a rigid self-denial for the 
purposes of charity, visiting the sick and the 
prisoners, and finally proclaiming their doc¬ 
trines from the pulpit with a fervour of con¬ 
viction and a boldness of denunciation unsur¬ 
passed by the most zealous Dominican in 
the age of Grosseteste. It is remarkable, 
however, in comparing the two movements, 
that—after Protestantism had reigned with 
but little interruption for nearly two hundred 
years—we find among these early Oxford 
Methodists by far the larger amount of 
sympathy with the theories and practice of 


Romanism. Mr. Tyerman himself observes 
that, up to the time of their “dispersion” 
from Oxford, they were all Church of Eng¬ 
land Ritualists. Their extreme asceticism, 
indeed, was at one time near bringing the 
whole party into disrepute, especially after 
one of their number (Morgan) died in a fit 
of frenzy, and popular rumour attributed his 
loss of reason and life to his rigorous fasting. 
Some, again, were violent Jacobites. Clay¬ 
ton, whom Mr. Tyerman styles “ the Jacobite 
Churchman,” fell on his knees before Charles 
Edward Stewart, when the latter was on his 
march through Salford, and invoked the 
Divine blessing on his enterprise ; and Dr. 
Deacon, the nonjuror, and “ Wesley’s chosen 
counsellor,” was fated to see the head of his 
own son exposed as that of a traitor on the 
Exchange at Manchester. At last, however, 
Wesley took to preaching in the open air, and 
this flagrant departure from discipline was 
more tlian Clayton could tolerate, and the 
two separated, never, it would seem, to meet 
again in friendly intercourse. 

The account of Clayton is succeeded by 
that of Ingham, “ the Yorkshire Evangelist,” 
John Wesley’s companion to Georgia, but 
who afterwards deserted him for a time to 
join the Moravians. Ingham married the 
Lady Maria, Hastings, sister-in-law to the 
celebrated Countess of Huntingdon. The 
Countess, as is well known, was a convert 
to Whitefield’s doctrines, and was conse¬ 
quently Calvinistic in her belief, while the 
teaching of Wesley was distinctly Arminian. 
Ingham, in the latter part of his career, after 
having long enjoyed the latitude of Dissent, 
was destined in turn to suffer from its licence. 
The rise and spread of the doctrines of San- 
deman in Scotland induced him to send two of 
his “fellow-helpers” to learn from a personal 
conference the precise character of the new 
teaching. Sandeman, who regarded Wesley 
as “ one of the most virulent reproachers 
of God that this island had produced,” com¬ 
pletely converted the deputies to his own 
views, and they returned hopeless perverts 
from Ingbamism. This “ horrid blast from 
the North,” as it was characterised by 
Romaine, Ingham’s personal friend, proved 
well-nigh fatal to the cause. Of some 
“eighty flourishing churches” in Yorkshire, 
only thirteen remained faithful, and Ingham 
himself, to use Mr. Tyerman’s own words, 
“never afterwards recovered from the ef¬ 
fects.” 

Passing by the short account of Gambold, 
we come to that of Hervey, “ the Literary 
Parish Priest,” the author of Theron and 
Aspasia, whose pious sentiments and ornate 
but somewhat emasculate prose gained such 
extensive popularity with the religious public 
of fifty years ago, though we were scarcely 
prepared for the statement that “ few are 
greater favourites at the present day.” It 
slightly jars on nineteenth-century notions 
to find the author of Meditations among 
the Tombs —who was undoubtedly a pious, 
amiable, and accomplished clergyman—pre¬ 
senting Whitefield with 30 1. for “ the pur¬ 
chase of a negro; ” a transaction-which his 
kindly expressions with reference to “ the 
precious soul of the poor slave,” do not seem 
very much to mend. It is to be observed 
that Hervey, though eminently a conscien¬ 
tious man, died the inenmhent of a church 
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living, and ii is consequently at least ques¬ 
tionable whether, notwithstanding his active 
sympathy with the Methodists, he is justly 
to be classed with them. As it is, his life, 
occupying nearly a third of the volume, has 
materially assisted the compiler in making a 
book. 

Mr. Tyerman appears to have been at 
much pains in collecting his materials, and 
his treatment, criticisms, and inferences will 
probably commend themselves to that large 
circle of readers to whom they are especially 
addressed. Few indeed will be disposed to 
deny the unselfishness, the heroism, and high 
character of those whose lives are here set 
forth; but as one notes how systematically 
they wrangled and quarrelled among them¬ 
selves, how Clayton renounced all part and 
lot with Wesley, how Wesley and Whitefield 
started on divergent paths of doctrine, how 
Sandeman denounced Wesley, and Wesley 
attacked Hervey, while more than one went 
over to the Moravians, it is difficult to resist 
the conclusion that something more is needed 
than simple honesty of purpose and an ill- 
regulated enthusiasm in those who profess to 
be the guides of others in doctrinal belief. 

J. Bass Mullinger. 


The Alps of Arabia : Travels in Egypt. Sinai, 

Arabia , and the Holy Land. By William 

Charles Maughan. (London: King and 

Co.) 

The first seventy pages of this well-printed 
volume are taken up with the author’s ex¬ 
perience of Egypt, including a short stay at 
Cairo, and a steam trip up the Nile as far as 
the first cataract. “ The sights of Cairo,” as 
the writer admits, “ are so familiar to the 
readers of the numerous volumes of Eastern 
travels,” that one is not surprised at his fail¬ 
ing to contribute an iota of additional in¬ 
formation to the existing stock of knowledge 
respecting the Egyptian capital and its en¬ 
virons. The bazaars and native costumes, 
camels, donkeys; and donkey-boys, are de¬ 
scribed as they have been described times 
without number before, and the remarks on 
the mosques and pyramids are equally trito 
and common-place. The Shoobra Gardens, 
however, “ surrounding the palace which a 
former Viceroy erected to minister to his 
unholy pleasures,” supply a theme for a little 
word-painting :— 

“Cool divans and downy seats invite the wan¬ 
derer, languid with the heavy balmy atmosphere, 
to recline awhile and listen to the faint music of 
the wavelets a‘s they kiss the marble lips which 
would fain woo them to repose. ‘ Ah, what a 
spot 1 ’ observes the moralist, ‘ what a wretched 
bauble for which to barter away life's glorious 
career and the soul’s immortal destiny ! who can 
wonder at the master of such a palace passing a 
feeble and unhonoured life in miserable bondage 
to his passions and senses ! ’ ” 

This is scarcely complimentary to the Khe¬ 
dive, who also owns “ the really handsome 
Gezeerah palace on the river’s bank near 
Boulac,” close to which are “ the mysterious 
regions of the hareem; and woe be to the in¬ 
truder who dares to set foot in them.” Tho 
“ enlightened ruler ” of Egypt is also respon¬ 
sible for having introduced the opera and 
horse-races, “ which, however much their 
frequenters may laud them to the skies, have 
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hitherto} proved anything but oonducive to 
pureness of morals.” Mr. Maughan does 
not say whether he was among the audience 
at the former, but he tells ub that— 

“ For something like ten francs, anyone, if so 
disposed, may hear the graceful music of Verdi 
warbled forth by artistes of acknowledged Euro¬ 
pean reputation, the blast habitut of the opera 
may refresh his memory with renewed illustra¬ 
tions of the passionate woe breathed forth in 
‘Ah, che la niorte,’ or the pathetic upbraidings of 
Signor Graziani in * II b.ilen.’ ” As to the races, “ all 
the features of an English racecourse, except the 
indescribable air of wickedness and blackguardism 
which is inseparable from such meetings, were 
•conspicuous by their absence; ” nevertheless, “ the 
whole affair was wofully dull, hopelessly out of 
place, and of little advantage to anyone except 
the donkey-boys and hackney-coach proprietors.” 

The trip to the first cataract and back was 
performed in twenty days. Mr. Maughan 
gives some sensible advice respecting the 
proper outfit for a tourist, together with a 
detailed account of the steamer and its pas¬ 
sengers ; but we have looked in vain through 
his narrative of the excursion for any new 
light thrown on the past or present of this 
portion of the Nile-land. Still, the narrative 
is pleasantly told, and many of the reflec¬ 
tions—apparently the outcome of a devout 
mind—are apposite and suggestive. We 
must make an exception, however, against 
the puerile quotation from Gray’s Elegy, 
“ Can storied urn ? ” applied to the Tombs of 
the Kings at Thebes. 

On the 16th of February our author and 
his two companions set off “ on the track of 
■the Israelites to Sinai,” passing “ Ain Ha- 
•warah, the supposed fountain of Marab,” the 
“ Wady Ghiirnndul, the Elim of the Bible,” 
the “ Wady Mokatteb, the strange ‘Written 
Valley,’” the Wady Fairan, and Mount 
Serbal, on their way to “ the Sacred Moun¬ 
tain and its Convent.” It was on the journey 
from the latter locality towards the Gulf of 
Akabah, and after reaching the top of the 
ridge forming the watershed between the 
two gulfs bounding the Sinaitic peninsula, 
that they had a distant view of “ the huge 
form of Um Shaumer, styled by Stanley the 
‘ Mont Blanc ’ of those parts.” Whether 
the “ cautious Doan ” has ever ventured to 
style this mountainous region “ the Alps of 
Arabia,” is questionable ; but, after all, there 
is something in a name, and if not happy, the 
title which Mr. Maughan has given to his 
book is certainly taking, and it is but fair to 
give his rationale for adopting it:— 

“ Resembling the desolate magnificence of Al¬ 
pine fastnesses, without their clothing of dark 
green pines or snowy summits, these inaccessible 
heights had a grandeur peculiar to themselves. 
There was an utter and overpowering stillness 
here which cast a spell upon the senses. No roar 
of falling torrent, or crash of avalanche, re-echoed 
from crag to crag—hushed and death-like were 
the dark recesses of the valley. Even the harsh 
scream of the eagle was absent, though those in¬ 
accessible peaks might well be his home. No 
doubt there are times when the awful voice of 
the tempest thunders amidst those far-off peaks, 
but now a quivering fleecy mist alone hung 
lightly on their rent sides.’’ 

After four days’ stay at Akabah, the tra¬ 
vellers took the eastern route to Petra by 
the Wady Ithm, and thence to Hebron. 
The descriptions given in this part of the 
book, although avowedly “mere sketches,” 


and containing little or no fresh information 
respecting “ the Children of the Desert,” the 
country traversed, or the marvellous ruins 
of ancient Edom, are nevertheless decidedly 
graphic, and, interspersed as they are with 
appropriate Biblical and other historical 
references, fill nearly a hundred pages of 
charming reading, which we doubt not will 
afford instruction as well as pleasure, espe¬ 
cially to those who have not perused the 
more exhaustive works of Laborde and Ro¬ 
binson, Irby and Mangles, Dr. Robinson, 
Miss Martineau, and Dean Stanley. We are 
disposed to go even further in our applause 
of this portion of Mr. Maughan’s narrative, 
and to say that few will read it without 
profit; and that though not professedly a 
guide-book, the detailed account of his jour¬ 
ney through Petra will be of great value to 
all future travellers by that route. 

On the author’s trip from Hebron to Jeru¬ 
salem, and from thence to Damascus, Baal- 
bec, and Beyrout, we have little to remark, 
simply because his account of it contains 
nothing that is remarkable—nothing, in fact, 
that has not been said over and over again. 
Still there is often a pious thoughtfulness in 
his observations respecting the Holy Land, 
untinged either with bigotry or superstition, 
which will prove attractive to many, owing 
to the striking contrast which it exhibits to 
the flippancy of rationalistic writers on 
Palestine on the one hand, and the morbid 
sensationalism of religionists on the other. 
In this respect we have too few travellers of 
Mr. Maughan’s stamp. G. Badger. 


Master-Sjiirits. By Robert Buchanan. (H. 

S. King & Co.) 

Mr. Buchanan is one of the most formidable 
beings that await the critic in his path 
through life. He sits, spider-like, in the 
den of his own individuality—a den he has 
himself hewn out by the side of the highway' 
of literature ; and though, like Giant Pope, 
he has grown so crazy and stifl' in his joints 
that he can do little more than sit in his 
cave’s mouth, yet still he grins at pilgrims as 
they 7 go by, and bites his nails because he 
cannot come at them. This new book of his 
is little more than a series of infirm grins at 
the critics that misapprehend him, at the 
worn-out leprous world that does not read 
his books, and at the slavish wretched 
writers that do succeed in being read. We 
arc, personally, exceedingly well disposed 
towards Mr. Robert Buchanan ; we have 
always regarded him as quite a gifted person 
in certain ways, and accordingly we have 
been afflicted, in reading Master-Spirits, to 
notice what an instrument this book will 
undoubtedly be in the hands of those ill- 
affected people that do not like Mr. Buchanan. 
For ourselves, we hardly know how to pro¬ 
ceed ; thistles are so tall and so prickly 
around the den of Giant Pope, and the very 
air, like that about the grave of Archilochos, 
is so full of hellebore and the poison of wasp- 
stings, that a single step will embarrass us. 
The opening chapter of the book is intended 
to chastise and correct us at the outset. It is 
entitled “ Criticism as one of the Fine Arts,” 
and is so excessively inartistic, so languid, so 
commonplace, so diffuse, that it may be con¬ 
sidered as showing on a small scale the 
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internal anatomy of Mr. Buchanan’s mind,— 
a mind gifted with some perception of the 
- features of nature, some slight knowledge of 
men and books, And a profound ignorance 
of itself. That a book which consists of a 
string of unconnected, desultory, and pre¬ 
judiced essays in infantile criticism should 
open with an article whose very aim is to 
show that criticism must be unbiassed, 
artistic in form, complete, adult, is a enrious 
fact in the intellectual development of the 
writer. 

We shall not take the reader very carefully 
through the book. Having been doomed 
ourselves to its slow and complete perusal, 
we feel, in looking back, that to urge the 
task on others would be inhuman. Briefly 7 , 
then, the second essay is a sort of fairy tale 
about Dickens, a spasmodic effort to say 
something startling about a writer, whom, 
being dead, Mr. Buchanan is willing to 
praise. It is not exactly stupid, it is not 
exactly clever, and Mr. Buchanan is never 
quite dull, but it is simply unimportant. 
The next—on Tennyson, De Musset, and 
Heine —is worse than unimportant; it is 
positively shallow and misleading, being 
solely occupied with the laudable design of 
showing that De Musset was a sensualist 
and Heine a mocker, while Tennyson is the 
pure and spotless flower of the chivalry of 
English poetry. Very good; no doubt this 
is the first and most obvious side on which 
the three great lyrists display themselves; 
but we have had, unfortunately, the valuable 
distinction pointed out before, penny-read¬ 
ings have rung with it, debating societies 
have prosed over it, and Mr. Buchanan need 
not have taken up thirty-five pages in telling 
us anything so excessively trite. 

As the author is so desultory, perhaps we 
may be excused for making a digression. It 
was just at this point in our reading that we 
hit upon a new idea, and we cannot re¬ 
frain from taking our readers into our 
confidence about it. It is our profound con¬ 
viction that Mr. Buchanan is looking out for 
the poet-laureatesliip. We cannot sketch 
his attitude of mind, as it seems to reveal 
itself, in any politer form. We have had 
two Laureates who have uttered nothing 
base; one still walks among us, and may he 
do so for many decades yet! But Mr. 
Buchanan undoubtedly feels that it is as 
well to be ready for any emergency, and in 
lien of the two terse lines of delicate eulogy 
which sufficed Tennyson in speaking of his 
dead predecessor, we have many pages of 
Mr. Buchanan’s rather open flattery of his 
own still-living predecessor. It is wonderful 
that Mr. Buchanan, who is, we repeat, 
really a gifted person, should not have per¬ 
ceived that- to pay so very many and so 
very heavily-perfumed compliments to Mr. 
Tennyson was to overact his deftly-chosen 
rule. If Mr. Buchanan is to be the next 
Poet-Laureate, well and good; we need not 
moot the advisability of doing away with the 
office till the time comes. In the meanwhile 
the man who wnrmly praises none of his 
contemporaries should beware of making 
the present office-bearer his sole exception. 

By far the best part of the book is a 
series of Scandinavian studies, the first on 
Danish poets; the second, much better done, 
on the Old Danish Ballads, w r ith translations, 
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which would have been quite excellent bnt 
for the characteristic omission of any refer¬ 
ence to Dr. Prior’s labours in the same direc¬ 
tion ; the third, on Bjornstjerne Bjornsen’s 
great trilogy of Sigurd Slembe,is the best paper 
in the book, eloquently and sympathetically 
written, and illustrated with exceedingly fine 
translations. With Mr. Buchanan’s judg¬ 
ment of Bjornsen’s position in the literature 
of the North we do not quite coincide. It 
has always seemed to us that Ibsen is 
facile princeps among living Scandinavians. 
The fourth of these studies, on Danish 
ballad-romances, is not quite so well done. 

The volume winds up with two chapters 
on two obscure British poets. Concerning 
the first, George Heath, after reading his 
writings and his deeply-pathetic diary, we 
find ourselves full of tender regret for the 
poor dying lad, crossed in love, broken in 
body, and wrapped round with dreariness 
and discomfort. It would have been sweet 
to amuse and comfort him; but now that 
he is dead, it is vain to try to persuade 
ns that his verses had any real merit, save 
that of genuine desire after musical expres¬ 
sion. They are much worse than David 
Gray’s, of whom, by the way, we are told 
that he possessed “ supreme poetic work¬ 
manship and a marvellous lyrical faculty,” 
qualities that the author attempts to prove 
by quoting these words of Gray’s :— 

“In the distance cnllinp, 

The cuckoo answers, with a sovereign sound.” 

Mr. Buchanan has evidently forgotten that 
a certain William Wordsworth wrote— 

“ And the cuckoo's sovereign cry 
Fills all the hollow of the sky.” 

As a matter of fact the Luggie was a 
work of mnch less promise' than Under¬ 
time*. Personal bias may easily be pushed 
too far in either direction. The other ob¬ 
scure poet is even less known, but far more 
worthy. It was a positive delight to us to 
read something about the man who invented 
our old friend Willio Winkie, that enfant 
terrible who “rattles in an iron jug, wi’ an 
iron spoon.” Everybody has enjoyed Willie 
Winkie, but how many people know that his 
creator was a certain W. Miller, whose poems, 
as here largely quoted, seem to be all of the 
same tenderly humorous class ? It is with 
something akin to remorse that we learn 
that this poet has lately died, in extreme 
penury, at Glasgow. 

The end of Mr. Buchanan’s book has 
almost made us forget the sins of the 
beginning, and we would lay down his 
critical motley as good-humouredly as pos¬ 
sible. But there are certain things in the 
book that it is difficult to forgive, and some 
things that one can hardly understand the 
publication of. Snrely Mr. Buchanan’s pub¬ 
lisher cannot be aware of all that Master- 
Spirits contains. He would undoubtedly have 
remonstrated against the indecency of talking 
of Balaustion’s Adventure as a “mixing up 
of Euripides and water into a diluted tipple 
for groggy schoolmasters,” and of an attack 
cm Mr. Carlylo which charges him with the 
possession of “ a heart so obtuse as never, 
in the long course of sixty years, to have 
felt one single pang for the distresses of 
man.” Such writing is not “ criticism treated 
as one of the Fine Arts.” 

Edmund W. Gosse. 


Jupiter's Daughters. By Mrs. Charles Jenkins. 

(Smith & Elder. 1874.) 

Broken Bonds. By Hawley Smart. (Hurst 
& Blackett. 1874.) 

’Twixt Cup and Lip. By Mary Lovett- 
Cameron. (S. Tinsley. 1874.) 

Thorpe Regis. By the Author of the Rose 
Garden. (Smith So Elder. 1874.) 

Good titles are scarce, but the author of 
Jupiter’s Daughters might easily have found 
a more appropriate one for a tale so charm¬ 
ing, or rather for a tale with so charming a 
heroine. The scene is laid in St. Gloi, a 
provincial French town, as dull as St. Oggs, 
or the cities where Emma Bovary was so 
unhappy, and Balzac’s vieille file so unfor¬ 
tunate. But none of the characters in 
Jupiter’s Daughters break the stillness and 
the decalogue in so passionate a way as the 
women of Balzac and Flaubert. Yet the 
materials for an explosion are not wanting. 
There is a girl, Pauline Rendu, who is “ un¬ 
like other girls,” and has to try “ not to be 
for ever indignant,” in a home where con¬ 
versation resembles nothing so much as a 
page from the Matrimonial Notes. The 
interest of the story centres in her relations 
with Yilpont, a playwright of good family, 
like Gerfant in Charles de Bernard’s novel 
of that name. Yilpont is not uninteresting, 
but he is too much of an English lady’s idea 
of a French poet, too much George War¬ 
rington under other skies. It is a pretty 
incident where Vilpont’s eyes are described 
as filling with tears, when for once he goes 
to church with Pauline and her family, and 
the girl notices, and “ in a second she had 
deified this man of the world.” And the 
adventure in the storm is well told, though 
here, as indeed throughout, the “ business,” 
if we may use the term, is too obvious. 
Still a storm is better than a bull if heroines 
must be in danger and heroes must be 
intrepid. After Pauline’s marriage, the 
story gets into regions which “ they order 
better in France.” The author’s moralisings 
on English and French views of matrimony, 
and of the education of girls, come to little 
more than the trite doctrine, that if .one is 
to be unhappy, it is pleasantest to be 
allowed to choose one’s own way of misery. 
The war comes in almost too opportunely; 
a good incident, that of Zelie’s attempt at 
murder, is spoiled by careless handling ; and 
the reader concludes with the feeling that 
Pauline is a “ star ” who outshines a second- 
rate company and rather old properties. For 
the reason why the tale is called Jupiter's 
Daughters, the inquirer must be referred to 
a well-known passage in the ninth book of 
the Iliad. 

Broken Bonds is a lively enough novel 
in Mr. Whyte Melville’s lighter manner. 
There is less moralising, less reference' to 
the author’s salad days and to the classical 
dictionary, but there is also less adventure. 
Mr. Whyte Melville, too, would have made 
his heroines really piquanles, but the ladies 
described by Mr. Hawley Smart are, with 
the best intentions, only agagantes. We like 
the dark one best. The fair girl never quite 
recovers the reader’s esteem after her “ love- 
passage ” with the first villain, Mr. Rolf 
Laroom. Mr. Laroom was Miss Rose Field¬ 
ing’s guardian’s partner. When Miss Field¬ 


ing insisted, on flirting with him, and ulti¬ 
mately on feeding him with strawberries, 
he kissed her. Thereon ensued what might 
better be called a “ spirited rally,” or a 
“ lively set-to,” than a “ love-passage.” The 
delicate girl “ smote him with clenched fist 
in the face, with great force; ” thus, as we 
afterwards learn, drawing first blood, but 
severely damaging her knuckles. “ One of 
her many rings was broken, and two of her 
delicate fingers severely cut.” Now later in 
the story Mr. Dainty Ellerton, a person of 
much refinement, says, in speaking of his 
mother, that “ the dear old Mum can take a 
facer.” Mr. Laroom could not take a facer: 
he brooded over his defeat in a spirit un¬ 
worthy of the English sportsman. He 
determined to marry Miss Fielding and 
tame her proud spirit, and incidentally to 
ruin her family. He only succeeded in 
getting another of her admirers imprisoned 
in Portland, and the rest of the tale is taken 
up with the account of the efforts made to 
get him out. It is difficult to make an 
escape from prison uninteresting, but Mr. 
Hawley Smart, even with the aid of a chart, 
fails to excite his readers like Dumas or 
Mr. Charles Read. The novel ends “ badly,” 
as most novel readers will think, for the 
dark heroine is drowned, and the pugilistic 
heroine marries Dainty Ellerton, whose 
courage and strength indeed the author 
cannot too highly extol. The comic charac¬ 
ters are dreary, but the book, on the whole, 
is readable somehow, and, after all, that is 
the main point. Readableness is like charm, 
or distinction, or amiability; it defies analysis, 
and marks off Mr. Hawley Smart’s least 
successful work from such poor stuff as the 
next book on our list. 

From Cup to Lip is the story of a most 
uninteresting maiden. The best we can say 
for Fancy Darrel is that she liked Chippen¬ 
dale’s chairs; the worst, that she admired 
Auerbach’s Auf der Hbhe. She married 
Launcelot Darrel, though she did not care 
for him. He left her on her wedding day, 
not alleging “ private business in Kam- 
scliatka,” like the hero of the Rover-, but 
the death of his sister, and the illness of his 
father. When he did not come back, Fancy 
did not care, and amused herself with Harry 
Daventry. On her husband's sudden return 
from Australia, she said, “ How lucky I did 
not go into the drawing-room : so awkward 
with Harry there, too.” It vjas awkward, 
as she was married to Mr. Darrel and en¬ 
gaged to Harry. That gentleman had the 
good taste to die just when the relations of 
all parties were getting strained, and Fancy 
returned to her premier amour. They in¬ 
spected Harry’s grave, as is in these cases 
made and provided, and, after her stormy 
youth, Fancy “ landed at a quiet haven 
wherein to rest.” The “fiery trials of 
the past were never forgotten,” and it 
was Fancy’s delight to think that they 
would all one day be united within the 
“ golden gates.” If they had all been as 
easy-going as Fancy, one cannot help think¬ 
ing that they might have lived fairly com¬ 
fortably on this side the golden gates, 
wherever they may be. 

Thorpe Regis is another proof, if ono were 
wanted, of the rarity of that genius which 
Scott admired so much in Miss AustcD, and 
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which delights us now in. the works of Miss 
Thackeray. “The exquisite touch," as 
Scott calls it, “ which renders ordinary 
commonplace things and characters interest¬ 
ing, the wonderful talent for describing the 
involvements and feelings of ordinary life,” 
is what the author of Thorpe Regis just fails 
to reach. It is no great reproach not to 
attain to the highest merit, and it is a pity 
to have to point out the failure in work that 
is all so careful, so honest, and refined. Yet 
it must be said that, while involvements 
abound in this novel, while characters of the 
most carefully commonplace sort are liberally 
introduced, while scenery is described with 
exquisite feeling and charm, there is yet an ab¬ 
sence of power and of firmness. And thus the 
tale fails to captivate and absorb the reader, 
who is but moderately excited even by the 
perplexities of Winifred, who is as much 
the best figure here as Pauline is in the first 
novel on our list. Perhaps we feel too sure 
that the author will not leave her always 
unfortunate, too certain that the mystery of 
the undelivered letter will be explained, and 
the honest, though most irritating, hero re¬ 
stored to the good opinion of his neighbours. 
As a fair specimen of the sentiment of 
Thorpe Regis, we may quote the description 
of Winifred’s melancholy walk through the 
fields:— 

“ The day was delicately bright and hot. 
Across a pale moon that looked herself no more 
than a stationary cloud, little wilful vapours, which 
had broken away from larger masses, were sailing. 
Red cattle, satisfied with their rich flowerv pas¬ 
tures, had gathered under the hedges to che’w the 

cud, and sleepily whisk away the tiies. 

There were cool, flashing lights and tender depths 
of colour, and a sweet content over everything; 
and poor Winifred growing sadder and' sadder 
with the sense of contrast, yet wallring more 
slowly and looking wistfully at the long grass, 
with a vaguo longing to lie down in it, and let 
everything go by and away for ever.” 

If she has not quite succeeded, the author 
of Tlwrpa Regis has at least been constant 
in her aim and unsparing in her carefulness. 
To be more than this is “ the gift of For¬ 
tune.” A. Lang. 

THE MAGAZINES. 

In the Quarterly Renew, besides a long article 
on Winckelmaun, based on Justi's work, the only 
papers of literary interest are a review of Mrs. 
Somerville's Autobiography, which adds some in¬ 
teresting traits from personal recollection ; one of 
Merimee's Lettres a tine Inconnue, taking a rather 
insular view of the writer, and resenting his de¬ 
fective appreciation of English and Scotch hospi¬ 
tality ; and one, which does not profess to add 
anything to the works themselves, of Mr. Ralston's 
Russian Songs and Folk Tales. 

The Fortnightly contains inter alia an article on 
“ Renan and France,” by Mazziui, interesting 
a- the last words written for publication before 
his death, criticising the doctrine of the French 
Revolution ns the theory of Rights or Interests, 
and censuring Renan fur not attempting to sub¬ 
stitute a sounder philosophy of duties, instead of 
sanctioning the aristocratic distinction between 
truth known to the educated and useful errors be¬ 
lieved bv the many: an account of Belli's son¬ 
nets in the Roman dialect; a disquisition on Mr. 
Tennyson's social philosophy, by Lionel A. Tolle- 
mnclie, who rather unfairly measures the laureate's 
reforming zeal by the ideas current now, instead 
of by those current a quarter of a century ago, 
when some of his poems were almost too strong 


meat for the general public; and an instructive 
paper by Mr. T. E. Cliffe Leslie, on the Incidence 
of Taxation on the Working Classes, from which 
the most obvious inference is that nothing but a 
special arrangement for taxing wealth will pre¬ 
vent taxation from falling most heavily in propor¬ 
tion upon the masses. 

Tite Conihill Magazine begins with the second 
number of “ Far from the Madding Crowd,” which 
—by way of illustration, not as reflecting on the 
author's originality — might be described as re¬ 
sembling Mr. Black’s works in spirit, though the 
turn of several phrases shows that the writer’s 
chief studv has been George Eliot. The history 
of “ The French Press ” is continued down to the 
eve of the Revolution, the most interesting figure 
in the preceding period being one Linguet, a 
journalist somewhat of the Rochefort type, who 
was thrown into the Bastile as a clamorous re¬ 
former, though he had helped to discredit Turgot 
and lived to be guillotined as a Royalist in 1794. 
A paper on Cryptography will interest those 
curious in such matters, though going rather too 
much into detail for the general render. 

A paper cm Cruelty to Animals in the same 
magazine should be read in connection with Dr. 
Michael Foster on Vivisection in Macmillan ; for 
though otherwise temperately written, it con¬ 
demns the infliction of any pain, except with a 
view to the relief of greater pain, in terms which 
would prohibit all disinterested scientific research, 
of which the results can wound’ the moral sensi¬ 
bilities of the unscientific. The late Sir George 
Rose is proved by a friend to have been an 
admirable punster, as well as an admirable re¬ 
porter in impromptu verse of the legal cases in 
which he was engaged. “ Reminiscences of Duel¬ 
ling in Ireland,” by an Disk surgeon, who evidently 
regrets the good old times, are interesting as fossil 
remains, but the bloodthirsty morality takes one 
by surprise in such a serious periodical. 

Blackwood has several readable papers of the 
ordinary magazine type: one on Mduie. Bagreef, 
the “ Russian Miss Edgeworth,” and her father’s 
governorship of Siberia ; an ingenious, but it is to 
be feared unscientific suggestion to the effect that 
the reason dreams so seldom prove prophetic may 
be that they lose their way in the dark and enter 
the wrong brain, which has not the key to their 
interpretation ; an account of the school for native 
nobles which has been founded to let the young 
king of Mysore have a liberal and not too secluded 
education ; and a review of Lord Lyttou’s Fables 
in Sony. 

Temple Bar contains some recollections of 
Walter Scott by Miss Ferrier, the authoress of the 
once popular novels Marriage and Inheritance, 
and the conclusion of “Chateaubriand and his 
Times,” which is more rhetorical and less gene¬ 
rally entertaining than most of the series to which 
it belongs. “Juvenal in London” is growing 
rather long, and his parallel situations forced and 
improbable, but the satire contains pointed lines— 
at long intervals. 

In the Gentleman's Magazine Mr. Charles 
Cowden Clarke gives an “ augmented summary ” 
of his recollections of John Keats, previously com¬ 
municated to Lord Houghton and the Atlantic 
Monthly; though, like Miss Ferrier, the writer has 
nothing absolutely new to relate, there is always 
something interesting about the record of personal 
impressions by one who “ once saw Shelley plain.” 

We have also received Tinsley's Magazine (of 
which the staple is fiction; but one romance, “The 
Melancholy Minstrel,” may be selected for praise, 
as it reminds us of “ The Lady Crinoline,” the 
first literary adventure of Charlie in “ The Three 
Clerks”); The Argosy, which again is mainly fic¬ 
tion, but in smaller doses and of the domestic 
tragic kind in which the editress excels ; the 
Charing Cross Magazine, The Leisure Hour, and 
the Sunday at Home, to which a missionary has i 
communicated extracts from the sermons of a [ 


native Polynesian preacher (under the title of 
“ Old Truths in New Lights ”), that are interest¬ 
ing from their resemblance to the quaint moralities 
of the Gesta Romanorum and mediaeval preachers 
in general. For instance, the proverb “ Ball not 
your foes as Teata killed Rangai ’’— i.e. st riking 
the rock in the dark by mistake for the enemy’s 
skull—is applied as an exhortation to the faithful 
to be sure that they quite finish killing their sins. 
It is unfortunate that Protestant magazines for 
family reading should not be able to resist inserting 
exaggerated and unwholesome attacks on “ Auri¬ 
cular Confession.” Emm Simcox. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

From the just-published third volume of Popu¬ 
lation Abstracts (Census of England and Wales, 
1*71), which rehues to the ages, civil condition, 
occupations, and birth-places of the people, we 
may gather a few interesting statistics of the 
literary and artistic professions of the country. 
Thus we find iu the London district at the time of 
the census-taking no less than 1,141 males entered 
under the head of “ author, editor, journalist,” 21 
of whom had not then reached twenty years, while 
10 had attained the patriarchal age of seventy-five 
aud upwards. Comparing this with the similar 
return iu ls61, we find an increase of 340 persons 
who acknowledge themselves indebted for their 
livings entirely to their pens, 795 “authors, editors, 
writers ”—two of them, by the way, being between 
ten and fifteen years of age—being the earlier 
return under that head. Among the ladies we 
find 144 classing themselves ns “ authors, editors, 
aud writers ’’—one between ten and fifteen years 
old, and one confessing to number at least seventy- 
five years. In 1861 but 110 ladies in London 
owned their connection with literature—two of 
them under twenty, and three over seventy-five 
years of age. Altogether, throughout England 
and Wales, we meet in this return with 2,148 
male and 255 female authors, editors, journalists, or 
writers, according to their own description of 
themselves; a large addition to the numbers in 
the profession since lelil, when only 1,528 males 
and 145 females claim direct connection with the 
press. 

There are 5,005 male'artists, and 799 male 
sculptors in England and Wales, no less than 92 of 
the former and 16 of the latter being over seventy- 
five years of age. The female “ painters, artists ” 
number 1,069, of whom 10 have reached their 
seventy-sixth year. When the previous census 
was taken there were 4,637 artists, 612 sculptors, 
and 853 female artists. In London alone in 1871 
there were 3,034 artists (598 being females) and 
370 sculptors. 

In the musical ' profession there are engaged 
throughout England and Wales 11,675 males and 
7,056 females, upwards of 100 of whom, it is 
painful to notice, struggle on though long past 
their seventieth year. London finds a home for 
3,616 male, anil 2,708 female musicians. Of 
actors there were 723 in London, aud 181*9 in all 
England, the respective numbers in 1861 being 
495 and 1311. Of actresses the total number was 
1693 in 1871 against 891 in 1861, those living in 
London in the same years being respectively 782 
and 400. 

M. Doeex, a writer well known to all who 
follow with any attention the literary aud scien¬ 
tific progress of French Protestantism, who is 
now the agent of the Paris Bible Society, and 
member of the committee of the Society for 
the History of French Protestantism, is on the 
point of completing a work to which he has 
devoted five years of labour —Clement Marot et 
le psaidler Huguenot: Elude historiqve, litteraire, 
musicals et hibliographique. M. Rouen is in the 
habit of exhausting any subject which he takes up, 
and the subject which he has now selected isi 
most interesting one, fur Clement Marot is ac¬ 
knowledged to be one oX the most original figures 
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of the French Reformation; and he is likewise 
one of the least known in his own country, though 
in England Mr. H. Morley’s remarkable work has 
called attention to his name. It ie true there is 
in French an excellent History of the Psalter, 
published last year by M. Ftilix Iiovet, of Neu- 
chatel, but M. Douen’s work will cover altogether 
different ground. M. Bovet has completely omit¬ 
ted the musical portion of his subject, which will 
form perhaps the most original part of M. Douen’s 
book. M. Douen, after long research, has dis¬ 
covered the source of. a considerable number of 
the melodies of the French Psalter, and he will 
give in an appendix a number of specimens of the 
harmonies of Bourgeois, Thomas Champion, Phili¬ 
bert Jambe de Fer, Goudimel, Crassot, Delattre, 
Swaelinck, Stobee, and others whose works are 
now extremely rare. 

The book will be published in two octavo 
volumes, and, in the opinion of the most competent 
judges, it will be a standard work to which it will 
be difficult to add hereafter. 

Mr. Joseth Patxe (Professor of the Science 
and Art of Education, College of Preceptors) is 
about shortly to publish a recast of the paper he 
read in 187:2 at the Plymouth Congress of the 
Social Science Association, and which was sharply 
criticised by Mr. Fitch in the Fortnightly Ferine, 
November 1873. The title of the new publica¬ 
tion will be, Why are the Results of our Primary 
Instruction so Unsatisfactory f The Case and the 
Remedy. With a Reply to Mr. Fitch's Article. 

Vi E may predict with confidence that two things 
will have been swept away completely before the 
century is over—the old mail-coaches and the old 
libraries. The wonder is that buildings which date 
from the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, when 
printing was a luxury, should have proved so elastic 
as to accommodate the literature of three more 
centuries. Our forefathers were more provident 
than we are. There is, however, a limit to the 
elasticity of stone walls and oak book-shelves; 
and such has been the progress in the purely 
mechanical contrivances introduced into the great 
repositories of books during the last fifty years, 
that the sooner the old libraries recognise that 
. their time is past, the better both for themselves 
and for those who use them. One of the best of 
the old libraries, that of Berlin, has lately suc¬ 
cumbed under the blows dealt to it by Professor 
Mommsen. (See Academt, Jan. 31.) Next to 
some parts of the British Museum, the best 
example of what a library of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury ought to be may be seen at Munich. C'om- 

E ired with the old libraries, it is like one of 
iebig's chemical laboratories by the side of the 
mediaeval kitchens of the alchemists. The work 
of designing such a library, and of transferring 
“ the old wine into new bottles,” is no doubt 
considerable. The leisurely occupation of the 
librarian has, in fact, been changed into real ser¬ 
vice and a science ; the principal librarian has 
been turned into a civil engineer. Munich has 
not only set the example of how to build and 
how to arrange a new library; but Dr. Halm, its 
indefatigable librarian, has likewise shown what 
can be done with tbe smallest means to render 
such a library really and extensively useful. The 
sum spent on the Munich Library ie small in com¬ 
parison with the budget of any public library in 
England; and it should be remembered that that 
library is not only a repository of books, but a 
lending library open to every poor student. What 
leads us to call attention to the Munich Library at 
the present moment is tbe publication of the cata¬ 
logues of manuscripts. They are all devised on a 
uniform plan. Those who compile them, chiefly 
ti»e under-librarians, are not allowed to indulge in 
their own fancies. Thev are told what to do and 
what not to do. Thus, instead of unwieldy folios, 
we have small octavo volumes containing all that 
the student really wants or has any right to ex¬ 
pect, in a catalogue. That most unreasonable of 
all catalogues, the so-called catalogue raisonnt, 


is, we trust, by this time extinct, and will be re¬ 
placed in future by handy catalogues, such as those 
published by the librarians of Munich. 

The Munich library has published nine cata¬ 
logues. The first appeared in 1858, Codices manu 
sci-ipti bibliothecae regiae monaeensis gallici, hispa- 
nici, italic*., anglici, stiecici, danici, slarici, esthnici, 
hunyarici descripti. It describes 1300 manu¬ 
scripts, many of them containing a number of 
separate works. Its author is Dr. Thomas. Want 
of funds prevented the continuation till the year 
1800, when two volumes appeared, containing 
the catalogue of the Persian and Arabic MSS., 
both by Dr. Aumer. In the same year the im¬ 
portant catalogue of the German MSS., more than 
5,000 in number, was published, the materials 
having been prepared by Dr. Schmeller, the 
editorship devolving on Dr. Iveinz. The next 
work was the Catalogue Codicum Latinomm Bib¬ 
liothecae Regiae Monaeensis, which was com¬ 
posed by the chief librarian, Dr. Halm, assisted 
by Dr. Laubmann, and afterwards by Dr. Thomas 
and I)r. W. Meyer. If one considers that the whole 
administration of the library devolves on these 
gentlemen, the fact that, from tbe year 1808 to 
1874, thev have completed the publication of four 
volumes, describing more than 1,200 Latin MSS., 
is indeed highly creditable, and probably un¬ 
paralleled in any public library. That Dr. Halm 
does not rest satisfied even with such gigantic 
labours, is well known to classical scholars. His 
last work, On the Collection of MSS. of the 
Cumerarii and its Fates ( Ueber die handschrif/lirhe 
Sammluny der Camerarii und Hire Sehicksale, 
Munich, 1874), is a mere rapipyor, but it shows 
what useful work an active and intelligent librarian 
may perform. 

Tite Chevalier de Chatelain has published a 
prettily printed book, called Lee Demieres Lueurs 
(Tun Flambeau qui s'etcint. It may be doubted 
whether it was worth while for a flambeau to 
muster up its last remaining energies, to make such 
queer darkness visible. In the lurid light we faintly 
descry a French gentleman plunging about in prose 
and verse. lie writes about all sorts of things, 
and to all sorts of people. When he addressed the 
editor of the Daily Xcws—“ inutile de dire quo le 
Daily yews n'a pas fait La moindre reponse.” It 
is equally superfluous to say that Mr. Gladstone 
did answer the Chevalier quite gravely. When 
the Chevalier, in his political ardour, calls the wife 
of Napoleon III. nne femclle abominable, we can 
only regret that his torch does not go out, as the 
legendary ghost disappeared, “ with a sweet per¬ 
fume, and a most melodious twang.” Ilis little 
work has one great interest: it proves the possi¬ 
bility of writingpn French without even seeming 
to have any point, or esprit. 

We are glad to hear that the Council of Uni¬ 
versity College have, by their Committee of 
Miinagoifient, lent a helping hand to the New 
Shakspere Society, and granted it the use of the 
College rooms for its meetings twice ft month. 
During its first session the Society will meet on the 
second and fourth Fridays of March, April (except 
in Easter week), May, and June, and possibly in 
July. The reader of the first paper at the opening 
meeting on March 13th will be Mr. Fleav, whose 
list of papers we printed last week. Of the Man¬ 
chester Branch of the New Society, Mr. George 
Milner, of 50a, Mosley Street, has been appointed 
Treasurer. The Literary Society of Manchester lias 
granted the use of a room for the meetings of tbe 
Branch Society, and a fair supply of members has 
been secured. The new Vice-Presidents of the 
Society are Professor Opzoomer of Utrecht (the best 
Dutch translator of Shakspere); Dr. Henry Mauds- 
ley, the head physician of the Hanwell Lunatic 
Asylum, and the author of an able essay on 
Hamlet; Professor T. Spencer Baynes, the editor 
of the new Encyclopaedia Britanniea, and writer 
of the articles on certain Shaksperian words, which 
attracted so much attention a few years ago ; the 
Earl of Gosford ; and the Marquis of Lothian. 

D 


The Director of the New Shakspere Society 
has persuaded Mr. Halliwell to issue at once 
twenty-five copies of the important documents 
he discovered some months since at the Record 
Office, showing that Shakspere held no shares in 
the theatres he was supposed to he part-owner of. 
The prints of these documents are ultimately to 
form part of the Illustrations of Shakspere's Life, 
which Mr. Halliwell intends to pub’.ishfrom time to 
time in Folio Parts, as he has them ready, in such 
order of time and subject as suits him. Part I. 
may be expected in five or six mouths. All Mr. 
Halliwell's Notes and Collections to illustrate the 
several plays of Shakspere he gave long ago to 
the Stratford Library, where they remain for use 
by any student. 

lit the Danish weekly journal, Xeer oy Fjern, 
for Jan. 4 and 11, C. S. A. Biile gives an ex¬ 
haustive and highly appreciative study of the 
actor, Joachim Phister, who died last year. He 
was the greatest of Danish comedians, and the 
glory of the little eclectic school of Copenhagen 
actors, who pride themselves, not unjustly, on 
the delicacy and individuality of their art. 
Phister's greatest successes were made in the old 
comedies of Ilolberg, the contemporary of Dryden, 
a really great dramatist, whose plays ought long 
ago to have been translated into English. During 
his lifetime Phister played in nearly 700 different 
parts. AVer oy Fjern, certainly the best paper of 
its kind now published in Denmark, commences 
the year with a variety of bright and interesting 
articles. It would do well, however, to give 
more space to literature, pure and simple. 

Herr K. A. Winter-Hjet.m has brought out 
a collection of Norwegian lyrical poems (Xorsk 
Lyrik i Udralg. Christiania : Cammermeyer), 
which contains nil that is important that has been 
published since the year of Independence. AYe 
recommend the volume to everyone who reads 
Norwegian, or means to learn to do so. The 
collection is enriched hv a selection from the 
beautiful Folk-songs of the mountain districts. 

The poetry of the description yi Ecclesiastes, 
ch. xii., lias been, for the first time, fully brought 
out by the Rev. C. Taylor, Fellow of St. John's, 
Cambridge, in a little work called The Dirye of 
Coheleth. (Williams and Norgate.) He shews 
that the view which finds in it a description 
of the gradual decay of the body in old age, under 
the allegory of a house, cannot he maintained 
without violence to the text, and that the semi- 
literal explanation of Umbreit will suit only a small 
portion of the passage. According to him, it is a 
picture of the effects of the terror of death, or of 
some disastrous public event, on various classes of 
the community, or may have been cited from an 
authorised hook of Diryes, such as were composed 
on the death of King Josiah, and made “an ordi¬ 
nance in Israel.” Thenotesare purelyphilologico- 
exegetical, and show a wide reading in Biblical and 
Arabic literature. It should be added, however, 
that Mr. Taylor is not so isolated ss he supposes, 
Mr. Dale in his recent commentary (Rivingtons, 
1873) havingalso espoused the literal interpretation. 

Dr. Davidsox's new work on A Fresh Revision 
of the English Old Testament (A\ illiains and 
Norgate) contains a great number of well-arranged 
facts and plausible emendations, though slightly 
disfigured by dogmatism. It was important that 
such a handbook should he written, that the pub¬ 
lic may form some idea of what an honest revision 
of the Authorised Version ought to he. 

Mr. Skeat's Lecture on the Science of the 
English Language has been printed in No. 23 of 
the Journal of the London Institution, February 
3, 1874. 

Dr. Lrnwio Geiger, of Berlin, the biographer 
of Reuehlin, has just finished a new edition of 
Reuchlin's letters, which will be sent to press at 
once. The collection contains fifty unpublished 
letters, besides a revised text of those which are 
already known. 
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Our Skakspere readers will be glad to learn 
that the German Sbakespcar-Museum, Zeitschrift 
fir Geschichte und P/lege des Shakespear-St odiums 
und Sbakespear-Cul/us: Organ fur Frage und 
An/wort,fur Rede und Gegcnrede tn Shakespear- 
Saohen, edited by Max Moltke, still flourishes at 
Leipzig. The yearly subscription for twenty-four 
numbers is 12 marks, or 4 thalers, cost of a single 
number CO pfennigs. 

We are glad to announce that the Queen, on 
the recommendation of the Lord Chamberlain, has 
been pleased to allow the Records of the Lord 
■Chamberlain's Department to bo transferred to the 
Public Record Office; and thus a little known 
source of historical information will shortly be 
open to public inspection. The removal took place 
.t he week before last, and when a proper arrangement 
of the various documents has been made, every 
facility, we believe, will be afforded for the con¬ 
sultation of, at any rate, the earlier portions of 
them. Beyond the very full particulars which 
these records must of necessity supply regarding 
all public ceremonials for some centuries past, it 
is difficult at present to form an adequate idea of 
the nature of their contents. We are able, how¬ 
ever, to state that the earliest volume of the series 
contains very curious matter about the corona¬ 
tions of Henry IV. and Richard III.; and that 
among the names of ladies to whom robes were 
presented on the occasion of the former ceremony 
.appears that of Agnes Chaucer, whose connection 
with the poet has yet to be traced. 

Tiik Diritto of January .11 contained an official 
order for the sale by public auction of the Roman 
castle Astura, which was designated ns roba inu¬ 
tile e sprcgevole. In consequence, however, of the 
earnest appeal of Dr. Ferdinand Gregorovius, the 
Italian Grown Prince has interfered to save this 
interesting historical relic, which is to be preserved 
as a national monument. For Germans this spot 
has a specially tragical interest, since it was the 
scene of the capture of the Swabian prince, Con- 
redin, the last of the Ilohenstauflen, when escaping 
from the disastrous battle of Tngliacozzo, and of 
his betrayal by Giovanni Frangipani to his vindic¬ 
tive rival, Charles of Anjou. It was from the 
dungeon of Astura that this ill-fated young prince 
was carried direct to Naples to perish on the 
scaffold. 

M ussrs. Sa N'DOZnnd Fischb.icher (11 rue do Seine, 
Paris) are about to publish by subscription an 
important and curious work from the pen of M. 

(faullieur, keeper of the archives to the town of 
Bordeaux. The subject is the history of the 
■College of Guyenne, an institution of great import¬ 
ance in the sixteenth century, with a well-earned 
■reputation abroad as well ns in France. Montaigne 
called it “one of the most flourishing colleges and 
the best in France; ” and it numbered at one time 
ns many ns 2,400 members. M. Ganllicur has 
principally followed unpublished documents, for 
the collection of which his official post has given 
him special facilities. He is thus enabled to print 
in e.rtenso the deeds relating to the foundation of 
the College, which were believed to be lost. 

From more than one point of view, the work is 
of interest for the history of Protestantism, which 
at one time had great influence in the College of 
Guyenne; and it possesses some interest for Kng- 
land, but especially for .Scotland, which furnished 
the College with a considerable number of pro¬ 
lessors and students. Among the names which 
tiirnre in the book, we may mention George and 
Patrick Buchanan, Scot, William Fergusson, 
Robert Balfour, Thomas Barclay, Thaddeus Ma- 
hony, and J. Gorman. The work forms a hand¬ 
some octavo volume of 000 pages, and its price to 
subscribers will be 10 francs. 

Dr. lliMn.UT/r has undertaken to edit for the 
Camden Society the Vermont of the Hog liishop , 
left unfinished by the late Mr. J. G. Nichols. 

Tub Canuleu Society have added to their list 
of suggested publications Reports of Cases in the 
Court of High Commission in the Reign of Charles I. 


to be edited by' L. 0. Pike, Esq. These papers 
give full reports of the sentences delivered; and as 
Laud and Abbot were amongst the members of 
the Court, we are enabled to learn what were 
their respective modes of dealing with ecclesias¬ 
tical offences. Practically the difference, which is 
very great in the pages of modern writers, seems, 
in this respect at least, to have been very slight. 

Professor Seeley’s lectures at Cambridge this 
time are to be on the Foreign Policy of France 
during the Great Revolution, and will show the 
entire faithlessness of Napoleon in his treaty-obli¬ 
gations with other States. 

The question of the origin of the Electoral 
College in the German Empire, which is first 
mentioned in the Speculum Stu-onicum (1230), has 
recently been made the subject of lively discus¬ 
sion. No less than four monographs, the authors 
of which appear to be at issue on a number of 
important points in this complicated problem, 
have appeared during the last two years: Iladiche, 
Kurrecht und Erzamt der Laienfiirsten (Programm 
der k. Landesschule Pforta, i *72) ; Waltz, Die 
Reidistage zu Frankfurt und Wurzburg, 1208 u. 
1200 (Forsehungen zur deutschm Geschichte, xiii. 
200 follg.); Schirrmacher, Die. Entstehung dee 
Kurfiirsteneollegiums (Berlin, 1874); and Wil- 
manns, Die Reorganisation des Kurfurstencolle- 
(/iiuns durch Otto IV. und Innocenz 111. (Berlin, 
1871). 

A literary theft of the most shameless de¬ 
scription has lately been brought before the courts 
at llerlin. A certain Dr. Wilhelm Dabis, who 
was in the Inbit of attending the late Philip 
Jalie's lectures at the University, has endeavoured 
to turn, what he can scarcely consider an honest 
penny, by publishing a set of Jaffa's lectures on 
1 Roman and Mediaeval Christian Chronology as his 
own, without communication with the historian’s 
representatives, or even so much as mentioning his 
name. The book is full of lacunae and positively 
swarms with errors, so that the culprit was not 
long in being detected and brought to justice. 
We hear that it is intended now to bring out an 
edition of the genuine work from Julies papers, 
which will be a most desirable thing tef do on 
grounds quite independent of this case, as the 
work, or at least the mediaeval part of it, is much 
superior to any recent compendium on the subject. 

TrtE Ricista Europea (February 1), besides 
the excellently edited Kotizie letterarie (from 
nearly every country in Europe except England), 
which are its most constant and characteristic 
feature, contains an interesting article by Dr. 
Giuseppe Pitre on the curious Sicilian cultiu i for 
the souls of decapitated criminals; they have a 
church to themselves in Palermo, and the devo¬ 
tion is deeply rooted in popular feeling. Litanies 
are addressed to them in all sorts of emergencies, 
generally beginning— 

*■ Armuzzi di li enrpi deeullati. 

Tri ’mpisi. tri ocisi e tri anniguti,” 

(Anime dei corpi decollati, tre appicati, tre uccisi 
e tre annegati), but their help is supposed to be 
more especially at the service of persons attacked 
bv robbers or other malefactors, somewhat as if 
the departed souls were jealous of their successors' 
indulgence of practices in which they could no 
longer take a share. The superstition is evidently 
a specialised form of the commoner devotion to 
the souls in purgatory ; hut as it is still living 
and growing, it deserves the attention of those 
interested in the comparative study of popular 
and primitive religious thought. 


JULES MICHELET. 

M. Jules Michelet, whose death is announced, 
deserves more than a passing mention. He was 
Tern at Paris in 1708, in the choir of a monastic 
church, which his father had turned into a printing 
house. A decree of Napoleon I., which preserved 
the large printing-houses and suppressed the small, 


ruined the father of the future historian. So 
during the darkest hours of France, the father was 
occupied out of doors with his customers, the 
mother stitched books, the grandfather with his 
trembling limbs worked at the hand-press; in 
short, the whole family toiled in their humble 
cottage to publish little volumes of family games, 
charades, and acrostics. Strange and cruel irony! 
Jules Michelet himself was the working composi¬ 
tor. The misery was great, the cold so excessive 
that it left a scar upon one of Michelet’s hands to 
the last. An offer was made to the parents to 
get their son into the Imprimerie Imperials; they 
refused, for they had a higher destiny in store for 
him than that of a workman. The young com¬ 
positor, who knew a little Latin, but nothing of 
Latin versification and no Greek, went to college, 
suffered more there than in the cellar which was 
his father's workshop,and speedily left, a Professeur 
libre. For the young man would neither enrol him¬ 
self in the ranks of eclecticism, the official philo¬ 
sophy of the day, nor make a trade of his pen. 
Michelet therefore gave lessons in languages, His¬ 
tory, and philosophy, for a living: but, faithful to 
his origin, he remained at heart one of the people. 
He said with Bruvere, “If I must choose, I am 
of the people.” llitherto Jules Michelet had 
lived “ like a plant without sun between two 
pavements in Paris.” He found his sun in Latin, 
in Roman History. He was so exquisitely sensi¬ 
tive that he seemed to die with the civilisations 
he was studying, to revive with those that issued . 
from the wreck of the past, in short “ to partici¬ 
pate in everything; ” to live by history. 

His book on Vico and his Precis de fhistoire 
modems opened to him a post at the Ecole Nor- 
male, which he soon, however, gave up. M. 
Guizot and Louis Philippe gave him a chair at 
the College d'Etat, together with a post at the 
Archives. To the Coup d'Etat of 1851—which 
he had partially unmasked—Michelet replied by 
resigning both posts. 

Jules Michelet's brother-in-arms was Edtrar 
Quiuet. Their common adversary was Jesuitism. 
There remains to us as their joint product a work 
just but implacable, which bears the title of La 
Confession. 

If some do not understand how the author of 
the Ilistoirc de France should be the writer of 
If Amour and of L'Oiseau, we beg them to read 
Le People, published in 1840. There is the heart 
of Michelet, and there is the proof of the unity of 
the two sides of his genius. The style of L His- 
toire romaine is grave, rhythmical, with long 
periods. 

In the first volumes of the Ilistoire de France his 
style seems to catch fire, little by little, till it sparkles 
like a cascade of light; but it is in Le People that the 
complete fusion of Michelet's two manners is to be 
found. Certain subjects—Fatherland, the People, 
Nature—-change the historian into a poet or musi¬ 
cian. Prose, ungrateful prose, becomes for Michelet 
what the guitar became in the hands of Huerta— 
an orchestra. Poor Huerta's reason gave way; it 
is the French language which gives way and is 
shattered at Michelet's needs. This difference 
deserves most careful attention. Le People con¬ 
tains in germ L'Amour, VEnfant (chiefly the 
work of the historian’s second wife), L'Oiseau, 
L'Insecte, La Montague, La Mer. Another work 
in which the scholarly and artistic elements in 
Michelet blend, is La Bible de I'Humauite, an at¬ 
tempted synthesis between the Bibles of all races. 
Michelet, we repeat, combines the incomparable 
scholar and the exquisite poet; but we are forced 
to add that the results of the combination some¬ 
times oscillate from childishness to senility, and 
senility, we need not say, is always a little puerile. 
But these defects are generally on the surface. 
Many adroit writers have found their best mor<;e<m 
in retranslating a bad page of Michelet. But a 
truce to polemics over the tomb. 

It has been said that the soul of Michelet, like 
that of Livy, could transfigure itself to the like¬ 
ness of any age. But the two periods iu which. 
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Michelet finds a twofold fatherland are the Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance. This passion, which 
our poet carried into all subjects, sometimes 
rendered him unjust, especially in his Histuire de 
la Revolution fran<;aise. M. Alfred Bougeart, in 
his Histoire de P. J. Marat, has pointed out some 
singular omissions which would be unpardonable 
in a less impassioned mind. Besides, this love of 
love, if one may so speak, led Michelet to fail in 
understanding the cruel necessities, the most 
necessary cruelties. This Parisian, a Picard on 
the father’s side, an Ardennois on the mother's, 
was a Brahmin. 

We read with pain his last book, La France 
derant VEurope, in which there were so many 
truths and so many illusions. We are happy that 
death has taken the great patriot before a final de¬ 
ception. If Jules Michelet has felt the bitter pang 
of seeing his country dismembered bv a foreign 
foe, at least he has escaped experiencing the 
supreme agony of seeing her rent asunder by those 
of her own household, and brought low by his 
old adversaries, the Doctrinaires and the Jesuits. 

Jules An 


MR. HERMAN MF.RIVAI.E. 

Mr. Herman Merxvale, whose rather sudden death 
took place on the 8th instant, will be missed by a 
limited circle of literary and personal friends, and 
bv a larger number of readers who only knew him 
from his writings. Commencing his career, alter 
obtaining honours at Oxford, with the most 
brilliant prospects ns a lawyer, he afterwards 
became Professor of Political Economy at his 
own university, and eventually settled down into 
a comfortable post as permanent Under-Secre- 
tary of State, which he held, first at the 
Coionial Office, and afterwards at the India 
Office, from 1848 until the day of his death. The 
work by which he will be chiefly remembered is 
his “ Colonisation and Colonies,” a series of lec¬ 
tures delivered at Oxford in 1839,1840, and 1841. 
This is undoubtedly a work of permanent value; 
and his method of treating the difficult and com¬ 
plicated questions bearing on the relations between 
colonies and a mother country strikingly shows the 
powers of Mr. Merivale's acute and judicial mind. 
But his essays, which were published collectively 
on two occasions, were certainly more popular, 
aod the perusal of several of these charming 
papers furnishes an intellectual treat of the 
first order. Mr. Merivale loved to take up some 
minute point in history, and either to subject it 
to close criticism, or to illustrate it after an ex¬ 
haustive enquiry. Hence his examination of the 
Paston Letters, which, though he was proved by 
the late Mr. Bruce—as he himself most candidly 
acknowledged—to have been mistaken in denying 
their authenticity, did the greatest service in 
calling to the subject renewed enquiry, which 
laced their position as genuine materials of 
istorv beyond further question. Hence, too, 
his interesting papers on the battle of Lut- 
zen and the battle of Marston Moor. Mr. 
Merivale’s latest literary labours were the com¬ 
pletion of the Lives of Sir Philip Francis and 
irir Henry Lawrence. There cannot be any 
question that his intellect was one. of a very 
high order, but it was more remarkable for 
depth and acuteness of insight than for breadth 
of view. His quickness in seizing the main 
points of a complicated question, in detecting 
fallacies, and so forming correct decisions, was 
roost extraordinary ; and his power of exposition 
was marvellous. Ilia intellectual gifts would 
naturally have led their possessor to the attainment 
of a much higher and more conspicuous position 
than he actually reached; but they were combined 
with a total absence of ambition, a singular 
want of enthusiasm, and, in later life, a certain 
indolence and carelessness of mind. An abrupt 
manner, and a constitutional inability to conceal 
any unfavourable impression, occasionally caused 
offence to those who were only slightly acquainted 
■with the late Under-Secretary for India. The 


smaller circle of acquaintances who knew Mr. 
Merivale well, knew also that he was not only a 
man of great ability, but also a warm-hearted and 
affectionate friend, and one who would never 
intentionally give pain either to equals or sub¬ 
ordinates. 
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NOTES OF TRAVEL. 

We publish, the following extract from a letter 
received hi/ Mr. Markham from Lieutenant 
Cameron, dated October 10, which gives some 
further details respecting Dr. Livingstone's death; 
and shows the great difficulties with which the 
Relief Expedition has had to contend. 

Unyanyembo, October K>, 1ST3. 

It is with extreme regret I write to Hnnounce 
to you the melancholy news of the death of Dr. 
Livingstone, of which we received news from 
Ohunioi, his servant, who came in in advance of 
his caravan, in order to get some [provisions], as 
be says they are utterly destitute. 

From his report (C’hunioi’s) they bad passed the 
northern shores of Lake Bemba (Bangweolo), 
and arrived at about 10° S. lnt. on the Luapula, 
when the Doctor was attacked with dysentery, 
which carried him oft" in about ten days or 
a fortnight. His servants have disembowelled 
the corpse and filled it with salt, and put brandy 
into the mouth, &c., so as to preserve it, and 
are bringing it along with them. They have 
also two boxes of books with them, nnd say 
there is another at Ujiji, which the Doctor 
told them to fetch and take down to the coast 
with them ; so I intend, as the caravan consists of 
seventy or eighty men, to send part down to the 
coast at once with the body, and take part to 
Uji ji to bring back the said box. • 

I intend now to strike as soon as possible for the 
furthest point reached by the Doctor in 1871, and 
endeavour to trace the river Lualaba to its out¬ 
let ; for this I have sufficient stores, but I have 


been obliged to purchase largely here at very high 
prices, the Arabs charging fifteen dollars' for a 
piece of sat ini (very inferior sheeting), which 
might cost three dollars at Zanzibar; certainly 
they are almost out of stores themselves. 

It is very difficult to get pagazi, as Mirambo’s 
men are all over the country and infest every road 
in the country, and they are all afraid to go ; how¬ 
ever, I am in hopes of getting off now as soon as 
I have seen the Doctor's body started for the 
coast. 

The reason of our long stay is the amount of ill¬ 
ness ; I have had eight fevers, and a bad attack of 
inflammation of the eyes, which for sometime ren¬ 
dered me quite blind, and even now I am unable 
to use them for long, and my sight is hazy and in¬ 
distinct. 

On our arrival here, after paying off pagazi, we 
had only 13 hales of cloth left, so that I was 
obliged to purchase largely, especially as I thought 
Dr. Living-stone would stand in need of supplies, 
and as it turns out ho was nearly destitute at the 
time of his death. 

V. Lovett Cameron, Lieut, R.X. 

r.S. —Livingstone first reached the middle of 
the north shore of Lake Bemba: being unable to 
cross, doubled hack and rounded it, crossing besides 
the C'hambesi throe other rivers flowing into the 
lake: he then went (as far as I can make out) look¬ 
ing for the fountains of Herodotus, and I think 
crossed the Luapula to the eastward, marching in 
a dreadful marshy country, with the water for three 
hours at a time above their waists. Ten of his 
men died and several ran. 

His caravan now consists of 79 men. No doubt 
I shall learn more when it arrives. 

Dr. N. von Miklucho-Maclay, the Russian 
traveller who has been sojourning during the year 
1872 in the eastern extremity of that huge but 
little known island, New Guinea, returned to Ba¬ 
tavia in the latter part of 1873. From a letter 
addressed to Dr. Petermann, it appears that he in¬ 
tended in November last to start for Ceram, and 
thence to make for the south-west coast of New 
Guinea, either in the vicinity of the Utanata 
river, or further on towards the Princess Marianne 
Straits. He intends to travel alone, and, judging 
from his past researches, will probably devote him¬ 
self to the investigation of the ethnology of the 
island. 

We understand that the New Monthly Mail 
Service between Zanzibar and the French settle¬ 
ments of Nossi Be and Mayotte—for which, as we 
announced in our issue of January 8, the French 
Government have contracted with the British 
India Steam Navigation Company—will ho opercl 
on or about the 8th proximo, on which date a 
steamer will be in readiness at Zanzibar to take on 
the Brindisi mail of the 13th instant from London, 
which will he brought down by the steamer from 
Aden. This line for the first time brings Mada¬ 
gascar and the Comoro Islands into regular steam 
communication with the civilised world. Its in¬ 
fluence on the trade of East Africa should be very 
great; and we trust that the Portuguese Govern¬ 
ment will not he long in following the example of 
the French and contracting with the same Company 
for a regular monthly service to the Mozambique. 

The latest news of Dr. Gerhard Rohlfs, received 
by Dr. Petermann of Gotha, bears the date of 
January 13. On January 11 the traveller had 
reached the important oasis, Dachel (17,000 in¬ 
habitants), in the Libyan Desert. Dr. Rolilfs has 
sent six charts to Europe as the first-fruits of the 
rich harvest which we may anticipate from his 
interesting expedition. 

By private advices from Zanzibar wo learn that 
a man had been sent in by the Governor of Lamoo, 
as the murderer of McCausland, hut it was 
doubted whether he was the real culprit. The 
Sultan had sent orders for witnesses to he for¬ 
warded. Another expedition of 400 men had 
started for Melinda against Mubarak, who was in 
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rebellion against the Sultan, and the Governor of 
Larnoo had received orders to unite his forces with 
those sent from Zanzibar. 

Mr. Justice Gibbs at Bombay, in a case re¬ 
ferred to him, having decided that he had no 
jurisdiction over the subjects of theRaoof Kutch, 
as not being British subjects, it was anticipated 
that difficulties would arise as to the measures 
lately put in force against all Kutchis holding 
slaves. 

The Universities Mission House has been pur¬ 
chased by the Government rs the future British 
Consulate. 

1I.M.S. Briton , Daphne, Shcancater, and Vul¬ 
ture had been at Zanzibar. Captain Malcolm had 
given pver the command of the Briton to Captain 
J. Brine. No slave vessels had been captured, 
showing how effectually the late treaty is being 
enforced. 

Captain Elton, the Acting Assistant Political 
Agent, was following out Dr. Kirk's active policy 
of supervision of trading stations on the African 
coast, with the view to render our efforts effectual, 
and prevent our Indian subjects from engaging in 
and encouraging the slave traiiic. At Bar Salaam 
about fifty slaves had been found, who were held 
by these Indians. Captain Elton had started 
overland for Kilwa. This, added to the thorough 
manner in which Dr. Kirk had himself before 
carried out the inspection of the Northern Dis¬ 
tricts and freed nearly 500 slaves, will effectually 
discourage our Indian subjects from lending their 
support to slave dealers. 

An Austrian man-of-war had visited Zanzibar 
and saluted the flag; this will probably lead to 
the establishment of an Austrian consulate. 

In* the Commercial Report from Her Majesty's 
Consuls in Japan, which has just been issued 
among the Parliamentary papers, is printed an 
interesting account by Mr. B. G. Watson of the 
resources of the Island of Yezo and the progress 
of the works now being carried on by the American 
surveyors and other officers, under the direction 
of General Capron. Sir Harry Parkes, in trans¬ 
mitting Mr. Watson’s report to the Foreign 
Office, writes: “It is to he regretted that the 
Japanese Government do not evince a fuller ap¬ 
preciation of tho benefits they might derive from 
the great natural resources of the Island of Yezo, 
and of the manner in which these might bo best 
developed. Energy and integrity, capital and 
enterprise, are all shown by this report to be 
wanting.” 

The following statistics regarding the Island of 
Cuba may be found interesting:—“ The population 
of Cuba in 1*72 was about 1,200,000 inhabitants, 
of which about 350,000 were negro slaves, and 
60,000 Chinese immigrants. The chief produc¬ 
tions of the country are sugar, molasses, and to¬ 
bacco. The first-named article is exported in large 
quantities to the northern United States. Eng¬ 
land, France, Holland, and other coiuitries have 
their share, but Spain, strange to say, consumes 
but a small quantity of this, her chief colonial 
product, although the sugar itself is of excellent 
quality, and most carefully prepared. The tobacco 
of Cuba is also held in high repute, particularly 
that from that fertile portion of the island called 
Yuelta-Abnjo. By far the largest quantity of it 
goes to the United" States, no less than 8,300,000 
lbs. having been exported there in 1870, Spain 
coming next with 1,700,000 lbs. Bice is one of 
the chief imports, and is derived mainly from the 
States of North and South Carolina, and from 
British India. Cuba has some good harbours, viz., 
Havana, Santiago, Matanzas, and Cienfuegos, 
the first, however, being by far the best in the 
island, if not in the whole New World. The 
greatest proportion of the shipping hails from the 
United States, Spain and England ranking next. 
The public debt in 1872 amounted to thirteen 
millions sterling.” 

We understand that Mr. Ney Elias leaves 
Brindisi by the mail of the 16th instant, en route 


to India, where he hemes to find an opening tinder 
Government for further explorations into Thibet 
vid Sikkim. It may be deemed probable that, 
should Mr. Ney Elias succeed in his object, our 
commercial and political relations with the tribes 
in the vicinity of those frontiers, the Lepchas, 
would be materially benefited. Our readers will 
not have forgotten that the gold medal of the 
Royal Geographical Society was awarded last 
year to Mr. Nev Elias, for his unprecedented 
journey taken alone across Mongolia into Siberia 
and Russia, the scientific results of which were 
found especially valuable.. 


PARIS LETTER. 

4 Place Wagram, Feb. 10,1874. 

Who will deliver us from the “ Inconnue ” ? 
Tho veiled lady is taking a permanent place at the 
household hearth ; she is irrepressible in the gossip 
columns of the literary press; she haunts the 
foyers on “ first nights,” and the central drawing¬ 
rooms whence the wit and wisdom of the coming 
week’s" premiers-Paris radiate. The Iron Mask 
may bow to her, and Junius call her sister. Miiri- 
mde’s valet is the last speaker in the unquenchable 
debate. “ Baptiste ” has written to an ex-senator, 
one of his old master's friends, professing a perfect 
knowledge of the Inconnuo's identity. lie can re¬ 
member carrying letters and messages to her house. 
She was a well-known actress—■“ tres gracieuse,” 
the servant states; but his proofs are not conclu¬ 
sive, and it is perhaps advisable for the sake of all 
who are interested in the question, to withhold the 
name he ventures to publish. Then M. Arsene 
Houssaye comes forward again incidentally as a 
debater bn the vexed question. lie consecrates 
an amusing biographical article to the three names 
recently connected by an academical seance—those 
of MdrimtSe, Jules Sandeau, and M. de Lomdnie. 
Arsene Houssaye was director of the Theatre 
Franfais when the author of Clara Gazul, stimu¬ 
lated by the theatrical successes of his friend De 
Musset, made his first and last dramatic effort. 
This effort was Le Carrosse tin Saint Sacrement, a 
“jolie impidtd” in the Voltairian manner. M. 
Houssaye produced it. Merimde refused to super¬ 
intend or witness the rehearsals, and arrived at the 
theatre on the first night with all the virginal 
illusions of the debutant fresh and intact. He 
was late. The Inconnue accompanied him, and 
had delayed the expedition “ pour ctre plus belle.” 
When the door of the box was opened, the hisses of 
a unanimous audience became audible ; and Meri- 
mde asked with calm ingenuousness: “Que siffie-t- 
onla?” Thus M. Houssaye knew the Inconnue, but 
refuses to satisfy the yearnings of all literary 
France. His obduracy in this case is the more 
exemplary and irritating that the author of Made- 
moiselle des Trente-six Vertus is not as a rule 
remarkable for the delicate discretion of his bio¬ 
graphies. He has a hand in the following plat of 
strong spices and pungent flavour. The menu 
must be given in M. noussave's own poetic French 
—savouring of Marivaux, Racan, and Paul de 
Kock: Le Roman des Femmes qui ont At me, par 
Madame la Princesse YAW. Comments par Arsene 
Houssaye. And the dainty worshipper of Pom¬ 
padour adds as an epigraph Mdlle. de l’Espinasse’s 
sentimental axiom: “ Aimer e'est faire un pacte 
avec la douleur.” It may be added that the 
anonymous Princesse is generally supposed to be a 
Bonaparte, the gracious and generous hestess of 
the Palais Royal, where M. Houssaye was the 
most frequent and intimate guest. 


This is an era of Recollections, Revelations, 
and Petits Mdmoires. Who will direct the popular 
taste for and into an unexplored channel, and 
describe anecdotically the history and influence of 
literary professors in Parliament P In France the 
field would yield matter for a hundred volumes, 
and M. de Lorgeril would furnish the subject of 
an amusing paragraph. The Vicomte de Lorgeril 
is one of the least governable of the Light Horse ; 
but that is his smallest title to fame. lie is ono 
of the “ grotesques ” of literature, whom Gautier 
would have painted with a joyous and ready hand. 
The Breton politician is a Breton bard; he sings 
the cider and sacr( ca-ur of his native province in 
verses that manage to halt on sixteen feet. He 
hails the advent of Henri V. once a quarter in 
well-meaning modifications of “ Vive Henri 
Quatre,” which in point of rhyme, rhythm, and 
metaphor, are like the effusions of nightmare 
suffered by the poet Gagne—“ archi-pantodrate ” 
and “ candidat de 1’IIumanite.” M. de Lorgeril's 
speeches are as absurd as his poetry. His last 
achievement is the proposition of a tax on the 
tall hat of respectability. The Vicomte requires 
that wearers of the beaver shall pay two francs- 
fifty centimes to the State per head; and he 
estimates that the impost would yield more than 
a million francs a year. He has just answered the 
universal chorus of laughter that greeted this pro¬ 
posal with the dignified rebuke: “ I prefer the 
taxes that make one laugh to those that make one 
weep.” Another literary deputy has recently 
made himself conspicuous by mentioning a “ class 
of spoliation ” at the tribune. Tho premier pas 
is terribly expensive in France: one is seldom 
allowed to take a second. Edouard Lockroy was, 
with Rochefort, some ten years ago, the supreme 
representative of Parisian wit and satire—a laugh¬ 
ing chroniqueur, a social celebrity, a master of 
ridicule and epigram. In an evil hour he wrote 
the most amusing vaudeville of the modern 
repertoire, “Le Zouave est en has,” and that 
Zouave has followed him ever since. He has 
written on educational questions, on political 
economy, on internal administration. The Zouave 
was en bos. He has recently spoken at some 
length in the Assembly on a question of financial 
reform, and the Zouave has reappeared again more 
ludicrous than ever. The Monarchist press repro¬ 
duces the financial essay of to-day in juxtaposition 
with the vaudeville of ten years ago, and ends 
the quotation with “ Ci-git Edouard Lockroy 1 ” 
There are one or two changes in the University 
corps. The death of Philarete Chasles left vacant 
the professorship of Teutonic languages and lite¬ 
rature at the College de France. Two successors 
were presented by the College for ministerial 
approval—M. Bossert and M. Guillaume Guizot. 
The first candidate was avowedly preferred bv the 
College de France, being incomparably the most 
capable and experienced. M. Guizot has been 
appointed by the Minister, being the most ortho¬ 
dox. At the same date M. Gaston Maspero was 
appointed to the professorship of Egyptian Ar¬ 
chaeology and Philology. M. Maspero is very 
favourably known in England as an eminent 
Egyptologist. M. Gustave Bertrand, member of 
the Comitd des Travaux Historiques, has just re¬ 
turned from his third scientific mission to St. 
Petersburg. He brings with him the copies of 
four collections of the letters of Henri III. to his 
Minister Villeroy; a volume of the letters of 
Antoine, King of Navarre, father of Henri IV. ; 
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and two more volumes containing letters from 
several princes and princesses of the House of 
Navarre. Moreover, M. Bertrand will now he 
able to publish a complete catalogue of the French 
manuscripts belonging to the Imperial Library of 
St. Petersburg. This is an important step to¬ 
wards the collection of the innumerable quantities 
of historical documents taken out of France at 
different troubled periods, and deposited in foreign 
libraries. 

M. Dumas, fils, has read to the actors of the 
©d£on the five revised acts of the Jeunesse de 
Louis XIV. The drama is now complete, cor¬ 
rected and amended. The ceremony of the read¬ 
ing was very impressive' by reason of the new 
Academician's simple and withal delicate and 
effective deliver}'. This piece is the only unpub¬ 
lished work of the elder Dumas. It is a drama 
in his early style, comprising thirty “speaking” 
parts. Lafontaine will play Mazarin, and Mdlle. 
Pauline Lebrun Anne of Austria. 

EVELYN JeRROLD. 

DR. SCHLUMANNS DISCOVERIES AT ILIUM NOVUM. 

Mr. Xewton, who returned from Athens last week, 

sends ns the following report on Dr. Schlie- 
j matin's Trojan Collection. 

British Museum, Feb. 10. 

The controversy as to the merits of Dr. Schlie- 
mann's discoveries promises to be a sharp one. 
Without attempting to criticise now what has 
been written on either side by M. Burnouf in the 
Keene des deux Mondes, by Professor Max Midler 
in the Academy, and by Professors Oonze, Rboso- 
ulo, and Stark in German periodicals which I 
ave not yet seen, I think it as well at the present 
stage of the controversy to offer a few remarks on 
the antiquities discovered by Dr. Schliemann, to 
examine which I have recently made a journey to 
Athens. 

Now, the opinions current as to those antiquities 
are somewhat conflicting. First, it is confidently 
believed by those who regard the Trojan war as 
an historical event that these antiquities, found 
at a great depth under the Greek city of Ilium 
Novum, are actual remains of the Troy over which 
Priam ruled, which the Greeks sacked, and which 
Homer has immortalised. This, I need hardly 
add, is the opinion of Dr. Schliemann himself. 
Secondly, those who either reject entirely the 
story of the Trojan war, or think that there is no 
sure test by which the historical facts, possibly 
latent in the legend, can be detected and detached, 
still allow that there is a primd facie case for con¬ 
sidering the Schliemann antiquities as prehistoric, 
and consequently as antecedent to the earliest 
Greek antiquities as yet discovered. Thirdly, 
there are archaeologists who, while admitting the 
truth of Dr. Schliemann’s narrative and the 
genuineness of his antiquities, have maintained 
that they have no pretensions to the remote anti¬ 
quity which ho claims for them, and that they 
are probably the work of some barbarous race in 
Asia Minor in comparatively recent and even in 
Christian times. Lastly, some few persons have 
received Dr. Schliemann's narrative with scornful 
incredulity, and have insinuated that the gold and 
silver ornaments were fabricated at Athens, or that 
they were purchased by Dr. Schliemann in some 
other part of Asia Minor, and associated with the 
antiquities from Ilium Novum. In other words, 
they consider his story of the finding of a treasure 
as altogether apocryphal. 

I think it right here to state that, from the day 
I firet saw the photographs of Dr. Schliemann's 
antiquities and read his narrative, I enter¬ 
tained no doubt whatever as to the genuineness of 
the objects found, nor did his account of the mode 
of their discovery suggest to me any doubt ns to 
the troth of his statements. This, my original 
opinion, has been amply confirmed since by per¬ 


sonal inspection of the antiquities; by the opinion 
of several other experienced archaeologists who 
have seen them; and lastlv, by the fact that simi¬ 
lar objects in gold and silver, found on the same 
site, have recently come to light in the Troad, as 
already mentioned in the Academ r. While fully re¬ 
cognising the authenticiy of Dr. Schliemann's nar¬ 
rative and the genuineness of his antiquities, I am 
not prepared at present to accept his assumption 
that he has found the site of the Homeric Troy. 
Doubtless he has a very fair case. He has dug on 
the undoubted site of Ilium Novum, on the site 
which, till the time of Demetrius of Skepsis, the 
ancients believed to be that of Troy; and on this 
site, at a great depth, far below the remains of the 
Hellenic city, he has found remains of a city which 
has evidently been consumed by tire. But before 
we can prove that this burnt city was the Homeric 
Troy, we must assume that the Troy which Homer 
describes had a real existence; and this is an as¬ 
sumption which, I need not observe, will be dis¬ 
puted by a large number of students trained in the 
modern school of historical criticism. Therefore 
I prefer to leave the question an open one, whether 
Dr. Sehliemaun has found the site of Homeric 
Troy or not. But while declining to enter on 
this vexed and, as appears to me, rather hopeless 
question as to the site of Troy, I think it right to 
express my opinion quantum valent as to whether 
Dr. Schliemann's antiquities are of that remote 
antiquity which we, vaguely groping in the twi¬ 
light of an uncertified past, cull prehistoric; or 
whether, as lias been alleged, they are the work of 
one of the barbarous races who in comparatively 
recent time have occupied Asia Minor. Before 
pronouncing a decided opinion on this point, I 
could have wished to have had the means of com¬ 
paring the Schliemann antiquities with some of 
those collections of prehistoric and barbarous 
remains which have in recent years been so dili¬ 
gently formed and intelligently classified in conti¬ 
nental museums. These collections I have never 
had the leisure to study, and therefore in judging 
of the Schliemann antiquities my range of com¬ 
parison docs not extend much beyond the limits 
of the Hellenic world. I think that all Greek 
archaeologists will admit that these antiquities 
have a decidedly non-Hellenic character. So far 
as I have at present the means of judging, they 
are Prehellenic. 

The evidence which leads me to this conclusion 
is of two kinds, negative and positive. By negative 
evidence, I mean that there is, in the multifarious 
collection of objects accumulated by Dr. Schliemann 
in his excavations, a marked absence of certain 
classes of antiquities which we associate with the 
most archaic period of Hellenic art. There is no 
glass, and, if the analysis is correct which has 
been made of the weapuns and implements, there 
is no wrought bronze, but in its place copper. 
Pottery has been found in abundance, and with 
great variety of form, but not one single example 
of painted or varnished pottery such as is found 
at Mycenae, Camirus, Ialysus, Cyprus, Athens, 
and other very ancient sites. With the exception 
of the one doubtful instance mentioned by Pro¬ 
fessor Max Miiller, there is no intelligible writ¬ 
ing; and in regard to plastic art, though in 
those rude productions in which Dr. Schliemann 
recognises the yXncviuiric there is certainly 

an attempt to model a face, whether human or 
owlish, the conception of the human form as an 
organic whole, a conception which we meet with 
at the very dawn of Greek art, nowhere appears. 
Nor can I detect, as in archaic Greek art, any 
trace of Oriental or Egyptian influence in any of 
the ornaments or devices. 

On the other hand, if we compare these antiqui¬ 
ties carefully with the archaic objects which have 
been found in Rhodes, in Cyprus, in Santorin, 
and in Etruria, certain resemblances may be de¬ 
tected which can hardly bo the result of chance. 
For instance, a peculiar type of oino.hoe repeatedlv 
recurs in the Schliemann collection, which 1 
would call the two-necked type, the jug having 


two necks or throats. In the Cesnola collection 
from Cyprus were several of this form, and in the 
small collection of Cypriote pottery in the British 
Museum is one which, like a large proportion of 
the Schliemann vases, has the red clay not painted, 
but wrought by hand-polishing to a lustrous sur¬ 
face, and ornamented, like the" Schliemann vases, 
with incised patterns. 

Again, the forms of the spear-heads and other 
implements resemble those found in the most 
ancient tombs in C’vprus, and in both cases the 
analysis of the metal is said to have yielded not 
bronze, but pure copper. 

The pottery generally has a strong fantilv like¬ 
ness in fabric and shapes to that pottery'found 
under the lava at Albano which is reputed to be 
the most ancient pottery of Italy, and of which 
the British Museum possesses several examples. 
Again, M. Burnouf, in his article in the Uevue 
des deux Mondes, already referred to, recognises a 
resemblance between some of the Schliemann 
vases and the pottery found at Santorin, and 
which is believed to be of the prehistoric period. 
I regret very much that at the time of my lute 
visit to Athens I had not the opportunity of ex¬ 
amining this Santorin pottery, as it was" packed 
up for transfer to the new house to which the 
Ecule Franjaise has migrated. I am only slightly 
acquainted with the prehistoric pottery of Ger¬ 
many, but I have reason to think that, on com¬ 
parison with that found by Dr. Schliemann, con¬ 
siderable analogies will be discovered. 

I have given these few instances as samples of 
resemblances which may be detected on careful 
comparison. I would add that among the Cami¬ 
rus and Cypriote terra-cottas are certain rude repre¬ 
sentations of the human form which seem to be 
just one stage in advance of the yXavsiswit 'Motet) 
of Schliemann, but only one stage. In these pro¬ 
gressive efforts it would seem that the artist 
began with something even more elementary than 
Shakespeare's manikin “made after supper out of a 
cheeseparing,” and that what gradually converted 
this manikin into an organic form was the in¬ 
stinct of Greek genius trained and developed by 
the contact with more civilised races round, and 
imbibing ideas of Egyptian and Assyrian art 
through traffic with the Phoenicians. ’ My pre¬ 
sent theory, then, about the Schliemann anti¬ 
quities is, that they are Prehellenic, and that 
those resemblances to the antiquities from other 
ancient sites which I have indicated are not acci¬ 
dental coincidences, but that in places like Rhodes 
and Cyprus a few relics of the Prehellenic period 
survived to a later age, and have thus been 
found intermixed with what I would call Graeco- 
Phoenician or archaic Greek antiquities. If those 
who maintain the more recent origin of the 
Schliemann antiquities will show by comparison 
that they present equally striking resemblances to 
antiquities known to be later than the Christian 
era, of course mv argument will be so far in¬ 
validated, but, as yet, I believe no such resem¬ 
blances have been established. 

C. T. Newton. 


COKKESPOXDEXCE. 

A “ REVOLUTION IN PSYCHOLOGY.” 

45 Conduit Street, W M Fel). 11. 

A passage quoted by Professor Clifford in his 
recent review of Mr. Lewes’ Problems of Life and 
Mind (Academy, Feb. 7), together with his com¬ 
ment on it, raises an important question on the 
connection of general psychology with certain other 
sciences, to the discussion of which the Academy 
may possibly be willing to allow a short space. 

Air. Lewes, veteran philosopher and Positivist 
historian of philosophy as he is, has recently 
effected, as he tells us. a “change of front," and 
“poritis novas exuviis, nitidusque juventn,” 
has come forward with the first instalment of a 
work which is to contain a treatment of meta¬ 
physical questions by scientific methods, so ns to 
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lend them finally to a satisfactory solution. No 
wonder that such a work from such a man should 
arouse the keen interest of all who cultivate 
philosophy. 

“ Human psychology,” writes Mr. Lewes in the 
passage mentioned above, “ the science of psychi¬ 
cal phenomena, has to seek its data in Biology' and 
in Sociology. The great mistake hitherto has been 
either that of metaphysicians, seeking the data 
solely in introspective analysis of Consciousness; 
or that of biologists, seeking data in the com¬ 
bination of such an analysis with interpretation of 
nervous phenomena.” 

Sociology is thus introduced as the source of the 
data for one half of psychology; and, says the 
reviewer, “ the sense of relative importance implied 
in it amounts, we believe, to a revolution in 
psychology.” 

Now here I would say, Distinguo. If human 
psychology is taken in the above unrestricted 
s*xise, as the science of psychical phenomena in 
generni, it is another name for Metaphvsic; but if 
taken in the restricted sense of the science of 
psychical phenomena in their relation to the sentient 
organism in which they arise, then we have psycho¬ 
logy proper as distinguished from metaphvsic—a 
distinction which, from Professor Clifford's acute 
exposition of an allied doctrine of mine, I hope he 
will be prepared to accept. 

In the former sense, which in the words quoted 
is adopted bv Mr. Lewes, it cannot, I would urge, 
be add that psychology has to seek its data in 
biology and in sociology, without adding as of 
equal right —and in the physical sciences; for all 
alike are sciences of its object-matter. Nor again is 
it an error of biologists to have excluded sociology, 
for biology enters into the data of general psycho¬ 
logy' in another and a special manner, not shared 
by either the social or the physical sciences, being 
the science of the organism in which the psychical 
phenomena arise, and upon which alone they 
immediately and directly depend. The individual 
organism and its psychical phenomena stand in 
complete correlation to each other : he that studies 
the one studies now the antecedent, now the con¬ 
sequent, of the other; there is nothing as conse¬ 
quence in the one which is not as condition in the 
other. But this coextensive correlation does not 
11 elude the Media, or environments, whether social 
or physical, wherein the individual organism is 
placed, necessary as both are, one to the moral, the 
other to the physical existence of the organism. 
Both act upon the organism, and only through 
the organism do they modify the psychical pheno¬ 
mena. 

For let us consider what is meant by the facts 
of sociology. Take, for instance, such relations as 
the family bond, companionship in war, buying 
and selling, the administration of justice, Ac. 
Every such fact is ultimately of a double, anil no 
more than a double character: there is in it the 
physical part, the men related and their outward 
acts; and there is the mental part, the imagined 
nature of the relation and the acts, and the felt 
value, obligation, or interest attaching to them. 
Of these two components, phvsical and mental, the 
former affects the organism immediately, is a fact 
of biology, and gives data to psychology proper; 
the latter is already a part of the data of general 
psychology itself. To count sociological pheno¬ 
mena, over and above biological and physical, as a 
spec i il source of data for general psychology, is 
merely to group some data of general and some of 
special psychology together under a new name. 

(ieneral psychology, then, seeks its data in all 
three domains—biology, sociology, and the physical 
sciences; psychology proper only in biologv. And 
if any psychologist seeks his data only in biology,he 
thereby restricts his research to psychology proper. 

l’rotessor Clifford, in calling Mr. Lewes intro¬ 
duction of sociology a “ revolution in psychology,” 
appears to have confused between the data belorcr- 
ing to general psychology, or metaphysic, and 
these belonging to psychology proper. For to 
introduce sociological data into general psychology 


is no revolution at all; it is what has always 
been done: the moral and social relations of men 
have always been held to be of prime importance 
as its data; while as data of psychology proper, 
these same moral and social relations are capable 
of being data in no other sense than are also the 
relations of the individual to his physical environ¬ 
ment, and, in the present condition of biology, are 
not so much data as problems ,—the great problem 
being to discover what specifically are the physio¬ 
logical changes in an individual organism, which 
are correlated as conditions with those moral and 
social conceptions and feelings which are summed 
up in the term Civilisation. 

There is a change in the individual organism 
intermediate between the social organism and the 
change in the psychical phenomena of the indi¬ 
vidual. The question for the future is—what 
specifically this intermediate change consists in; 
how the physical component in social phenomena 
becomes clothed, so to speak, with the mental; 
and how, in consequence, the organism bears its 
part in sustaining and developing that general 
world of ideas in which civilisation consists. 

The facts of sociology, then, are data of general 
psychology, but problems of psychology proper. 
Only if the facts of sociology could be shown to 
be immediate antecedents of changes in the psy¬ 
chical phenomena, instead of acting mediately 
through changes wrought by their physical com¬ 
ponents in the individual organism (which Mr. 
Lewes, as I read him, would be the last to admit), 
could a revolution be said to be effected in psy¬ 
chology. It would be a revolution in psychology 
proper, not in general psychology ; but it would 
be a revolution of immense significance, and that 
in the direction of abstract entities and immaterial 
causation. Siiadworth II. Hodgson. 


TUB “ SATURDAY REVIEW ” ON CHAUCER’S “CANTER¬ 
BURY TABES.” 

3 St. George's Sqnnre, N.W. 

The Saturday Review seems determined to keep 
up its reputation for elaborate blunders about 
Chaucer. Its former famous performance was on 
April 15, 1871, when it took in hand that poet's 
Parlament of Foulcs, and with a flourish of 
trumpets announced its discovery of the hero, 
heroine, date and scene, of the poem; namely, as 
the hero, Enguerrand de Oouci, who “ in the hall 
of Eltham won the heart of Isabel Plantagenet ” 
(Edward III.’s daughter) “ on the 14th of Feb¬ 
ruary,” 1304, when Edward III. entertained at 
Eltham King John of France. This supposed 
discovery I tested by documents in the Public 
Record Office, by Froissart, &c., and showed that 
on February 14, 1304, Edward III. was at "West¬ 
minster, not at Eltham; that the day on which 
he entertained King John was a Sunday in 
January (the 7th or 14th), while February 14 
in that year was on a "Wednesday; and so buret 
the Saturday Jteciew's bubble, with which the 
hero and heroine also disappeared. Seemingly 
the same writer has now taken Chaucer's Can¬ 
terbury Tales in hand, and in an article in last 
Saturday’s number has, with his old recklessness, 
undertaken to show that it is all nonsense to set 
any value on the careful and patient work of one 
of the best Chaucer scholars in the world, Mr. 
Henry Bradshaw, the learned librarian of Cam¬ 
bridge University, in separating Chaucer's Canter¬ 
bury Tides into their component groups, and 
thereby reconciling, for the first time since Chau¬ 
cer’s death, the difficulties in the geography and 
the succession of the Canterbury Talcs. The 
merest tyro in Chaucer knows those difficulties, 
which have been often* dwelt on: that by Tyr- 
whitt's arrangement of the Talcs—that of the best 
MSS. of the best type, the A or Ellesmere one— 
the Pilgrims are put by the Wife's Prologue near 
Sittingboume, forty miles from town, then made 
to tell twelve Tales, and by that time find they 
have countermarched, and gone ten miles back to¬ 
wards London, instead of twenty or thirty towards 
Canterbury, and are close to Rochester, thirty miles 


from town; then they tell only three Tales, and in 
that time have countermarched again, and got back, 
past Sittingboume, to Boughton, some fifty miles 
from London. This well-known difficulty the 
Saturday Reviewer boldly declares does not exist 
at all; and in the face of Tyrwhitt's often- 
reprinted text, which he evidently has not read 
with any care, says, on the strength of § xxvii. 
of Tyrwbitt's “ Introductory Discourse,” “ nor did 
Tyrwhitt plant his pilgrims at Boughton, within 
seven miles of their journey’s end, to carry them 
backwards twenty miles to Rochester, and anon in 
a third part of the time, twenty-three miles for¬ 
ward.” No, but he did carry them backwards 
ten miles, and then in a third of the time, twenty 
miles forward, which is nearly as bad, and makes 
quite as much confusion in the geography and 
progress of the journey. Mr. Bradshaw's happy 
lift of the Shipman and its linked-on Tales 
up to the Man of Law's Tale, thus uniting the 
severed members of Group B, of course removes 
the difficulty, and brings Rochester before Sitting- 
bourne, as it in fact is. However, the Saturday 
Reviewer having thus boldly denied one well- 
known fact, thinks he had better deny a second. 
Chaucer tells us that his Pilgrims started one 
morning from the Tabard at Southwark; and yet he 
also tells us that when the Pilgrims were fifty-four 
and a half miles from Southwark, at Bob up and 
down (Ilarbledown), it was still a morning, and 
that the Host, seeing the Cook sleepy (and very 
drunk)—which he was not when the Pilgrims 
passed Greenwich on the first morning of their 
journey, as he began to tell his tale—called to this 
Cook, saying: 

“ Wliat eyleth the to sh-pe by the morwe ? [that is, ia 
tin- morning.] 

Ilastow had then [fleas] al night, or artowdrunke ?” 
Which means as plainly as it can, that the Cook, 
Host, and all the party had, on some night 
after they had left London, slept somewhere on 
the road, a short distance from Ilarbledown, 
say either at Boughton, about fifty miles from 
town, or more probably at Ospringe, forty-six 
miles, and had then started again next morning. 
How does the Saturday Reviewer get over these 
facts ? Quite easily; he flatly denies the existence 
of any such passage as the above; and, to make 
people believe him better, he denies it twice. Here 
are his words: “ If these things were so, they 
woidd have some weight, especially if also there 
were passages in Chaucer which made it doubtful 
whether the journey was one day or more; but 
there is no such passage .” “ There is nothing in 
any printed copy, nor, so far as appears, in any 
MS. of the Canterbury Tales, to raise a suspicion 
that the journey lasted more than a day.” Now, 
though these assertions look very like a carrying 
out of the naughty schoolboy's maxim, “ Tell a lie, 
tell a good 'un, and stick to it,” I am quite con¬ 
tent to believe that the explanation of them is I)r. 
Johnson's “ Pure ignorance,” and astounding reck¬ 
lessness. Only I hope The Saturday will not con¬ 
tinue the practice. 1 have not instanced Chaucer's 
notice of a probable third morning, in the Squire's 
“ it is pryme,” G (or 0) A.M., which can hardly be 
made consistent with the Saturday's notice of a 
one day's journey. F. J. Eurnivall. 


DR. SCHLIKIIAXN's DISCOVERIES. 

Athens, Jan. 29, 1S74. 

The strata of red ashes and calcined ruins, 
which I found in the Mount Ilissarlik in a depth 
of 7 to 10 metres (23j to 33j feet), must be con¬ 
sidered coincident with the events related by* 
Homer : for we see in Iliad, iii. 140,154; vi. 373, 
3.Mi, and 303, that there was a gate called the 
•Skaean Gates (XmiVu IliAm) in Ilium's Great 
Tower. This gate led to the plain ; it must, there¬ 
fore, needs have been in a westerly direction, and 
this is besides confirmed by the Greek word 
IT-.bm. My excavations have, indeed, brought 
to light in the said strata a vast tower, G metres 
(20 feet) high, which is built 14 metres (4G§ 
feet) below the surface of the virgin rock; its 
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north side, which leans on an artificial hill of 
nearly equal height, shows no real masonry 
except for one metre at its upper border. At the 
north-west extremity of this monument is a double 
gate, from which a street, paved with large flat 
stones, runs in a south-western direction down to 
the plain. On the artificial hill, just above the 
two gates, and in the most imposing position of 
the whole mount, are the ruins of a large mansion, 
which must have been the residence of the chief 
or king of the town or citadel, and of the whole 
surrounding country, for it is built of stones 
joined with' earth, whilst the remainder of the 
town is built of unbumt brick. Moreover, I 
found in this stone-house the most beautiful objects 
of my whole collection, and I discovered, hardly 
two yards from it, on the great wall, the rich 
treasure of vases, diadems, and other jewels of 

f old, electron, or silver, which must uecessarily 
ave belonged to that chief or king and his 
family. The town or citadel was destroyed by 
a tremendous conflagration, of which the red 
ashes and calcined ruins, nay, every stone and 
every potsherd, bear unmistakeable testimony. The 
houses,and particularly the king's /liyapu, must have 
been very high, and wood must have entered largely 
into their construction, besides very large wooden 
defences must have existed above both the Skaean 
gates and the tower; for otherwise, it is totally 
inexplicable how these monuments could have 
been completely buried by the red ashes and 
ruins. But it is a fact that they were buried, 
and that after the awful catastrophe they were 
never dug out and used again, for a new town was 
built right upon the ruins of the old, and the 
foundations of the new piynpa of the king were 
laid on the ruins which covered in some places 
two and three metres deep the skeleton of the old 
palace, the double Skaean gate, and part of the 
great tower. 

In the atlas which accompanies my work, 
Trojanisehe AUeiihiimer, there are several photo¬ 
graphs, which show the new royal mansion still 
covering the Skaean gates, and others which show 
it after I had broken away as much of it as was 
necessary to bring to light the whole of the gates. 
Foreseeing that my discoveries would appear too 
wonderful not to rouse incredulity, I have taken 
particular care to leave the remainder of the new 
royal mansion in situ upon the old piynpa, of which 
I have cleared out only those parts which were not 
covered by the posterior building. Thus every 
visitor can convince himself of the accuracy of my 
statements. 

The chief or king at the time of Troy's tragic 
end is called Priamos by Homer and by tradition, 
and for that reason I call him by the same name, 
and shall continue to do so until Professor Max 
Muller proves to me that he had another name. 
In the same way I shall continue to call the last 
Trojan king's treasure Priam's treasure until the 
Professor proves that the Homeric Ilium's last 
monarch had a different name. 

There can be no doubt that the treasure has 
been contained in a wooden chest, because the 
gold, silver, and copper vases and other objects 
had retained in the ashes the shape of a parallel¬ 
epiped, and, besides the long copper plate with 
two immovable wheels (on the lower side of 
which has been soldered a silver vase) which was 
lying on the top, must have served to sustain the 
wooden cover, the wheels serving as hasps. The 
existence of the chest is further proved by the 
key. 

In further reply to the learned Professor’s 
article, I affirm that the name of the queen 
Hekabe never occurs in my publications. Only 
in speaking of three or four gold rings in the shape 
of earrings, but which on account of their thick¬ 
ness and heavy weight can never have been used 
as such, I mentioned that the same may have 
been worn as finger-rings by the princesses of thq, 
royal house, because they are too small and too 
splendidly ornamented for the male sex. The 
learned Professor asks me, “ If the golden head¬ 


dresses, which I call Kpifitpra, had been worn by 
Hekabe or Helen, would not Homer have described 
them, instead of speaking of the rpitfopva. as sim¬ 
ple veils tied round the head ” ? My reply is that 
the Homeric rph&ip rov is not always a mere veil, 
and that the XmapoKpiiSipvov can be nothing else 
but a head-dress of gold. If, however, the Professor 
finds that the head-dresses represented on Plates 
205 and 206 of my Atlas deserve another Homeric 
denomination, he would certainly oblige the 
scientific world by announcing their right name. 
Ilomer could, besides, describe only such orna¬ 
ments as he saw, and it would be very wonderful 
indeed if be had described the exact shape of such 
as I found in the treasure, for these were probably 
in use 900 or 1,000 years before he was born. In 
fact, the Trojan vases, with a long, straight, or 
backward bent neck, and two large female breasts, 
were also dug up in Santorin (viipa) by my learned 
friend M. Emile Burnouf, the director of the 
French School at Athens, from below a stratum 
sixty-eight feet thick, of pumice-stone and volcanic 
ashes, thrown out by that immense central volcano, 
which, in the opinion of competent geologists, has 
sunk and disappeared about 2,000 years before our 
era, and, according to lie Longperier, similar vases 
figure in the tomb of Rekhmara, in Thebes, of the 
tune of King Thutmes III. (seventeenth century 
before Christ), among the offerings which the in¬ 
habitants of Rhodes, Cyprus, Crete, &c., present 
to that monarch. The subterranean houses brought 
to light in Santorin by M. Burnouf are besides of 
the same architecture as the king’s palace, the 
great tower, and the Skaean Gate at Ilium; that 
is to say, they consist of small and large stones 
joined with mud. But all the inner walls of the 
Santorin houses are covered with plaster and 
painted, whereas in Troy I never found a vestige 
of either plaster or painting. In the same way, 
all the Santorin pottery has painted ornaments, 
whereas, on the Trojan terra-cottas, all ornaments 
are engraved. These items may serve to guide us 
in fixing the chronology of the Trojan antiquities. 

If the town or citadel, which I have brought 
to light in the depths of Hissarlik, were not the 
Homeric “Ilion,’’ it would be very wonderful 
indeed that Professor Max Muller should find 
there, in primitive Phoenician characters, the 
name 'IXiov or piXwv on a terra-cotta seal, dis¬ 
covered in a depth of 7 metres, or 23| feet; nor 
would it be less wonderful that I should have 
found there more than 100 of those elegant bright 
red goblets with two gigantic handles, which 
cannot be put down except on the mouth, of which 
no single example has ever yet been found else¬ 
where,and which I identify with theHomeric civat; 
«/i^ik-i'oreXAov; for I found the same even in the 
highest prehistoric stratum which just precedes 
the ruins of the Greek colony, and it must there¬ 
fore have been in use for a series of centuries after 
the destruction of the Homeric Ilium. But it is 
still more wonderful than all the rest that I should 
find there hundreds of idols and vases with owls’ 
heads, and the female figure, nay even the petrified 
vertebra of an antediluvian animal modelled into 
an owl’s head, if the citadel were not identical 
with the Homeric Troy, of which Homer makes 
the 6ta yXovcwmc ’Adijvn (literally translated the 
Goddess Athene with the owl's face), the patron 
goddess, for no such idol or vase with an owl’s 
head has ever been discovered elsewhere. But 
since a Minerva with an owl’s head seems some¬ 
what incongruous with the Homeric idea of that 
goddess, I would suggest that she, as goddess of 
the rising sun, having first received the epithet 
y\av riijnr, with the meaning of owl light or 
glancing face, this ideal name was gradually for¬ 
gotten, and Athene was thought to have an 
owl’s head, and was represented so on the idols, 
because yXntd means an owl, and dip means a 
face. But this change must have occurred at a 
very early period of the Trojan people, and cer¬ 
tainly long before their first settlement in the 
Plain of Troy, for I found the owl's head modelled 
on vases and in monogram, even at a depth of 


14 metres, or 4C| feet, and thus 131 f e et below 
the foundations of the Homeric Ilios. It may 
be readily admitted, as M. Emile Burnouf sug¬ 
gests, that, civilisation having advanced, Minerva 
had at the time of Homer already thrown off her 
owl’s head, and received a woman’s face (her 
former owl’s head having been converted into her 
favourite bird); whilst the goddess still pre¬ 
served the epithet yXiivKuimc, which had been 
consecrated by the use of a long series of centuries. 
But if so, I find it vert' strange that Homer 
should never have spoken of the owl as Athene's 
sacred bird. 

The learned Professor says yXovudiriQ cannot 
mean owl-headed, unless we suppose that Here 
iiuu 7T(f, was represented as a cow-headed monster. 
Certainly she was represented so, just as her 
mother Rhea in Phrygia, and Ilemeter in the 
cave at Phigaleia, were represented with the head 
of a horse. Had the Greek Government accepted 
my offer to excavate Mykene and Olympia at my 
own expense, in consideration of a museum I en¬ 
gaged to build, and of my Trojan collection 
which I offered to present to the nation, I should 
no doubt long since have dug up in the former 
place lots of idols with cows’ heads, for Mykene is 
too close to the great 'Hpofov for Here not to be 
the patron-divinity of that place. 

The learned Professor says: “ Whatever god¬ 
dess may be assigned to the Trojans in the Ho¬ 
meric poems, the real deities of that country were 
not Zeus or Athene, but the Kabeiroi, the Idaean 
Daktvloi, and the mother of the Gods.” But, 
whencesoever he may have taken this informa¬ 
tion, it must necessarily be derived from Strabo 
(X., chap, iii., pages 304-308), who mentions it 
as occurring in the legends gathered by Deme¬ 
trius of Skepsis, the same man who identifies the 
site of Troy with that of TXdwv Kwpp, and whose 
theory has been upset by my excavations in that 
locality. It appears very strange indeed that the 
learned Professor, who peremptorily rejects the 
existence of Homer and of an Homeric Ilium, 
and the historical character of the war of Troy, 
though acknowledged by all antiquity, should be¬ 
lieve in and publicly defend the legends gathered 
by a man like Demetrius, whose tales are every 
way overthrown by my researches. In fact, had 
the cultus of the Kabeiroi, the Idaean Daktyloi, 
and Rhea existed at Troy, it could not have 
passed away with such a materialising people as 
the Ilians, without leaving most evident traces of 
its existence. But since I found no vestige of 
such a cultus, and, on the contrary, hundreds of 
idols of the owl-headed Minerva—which Homer 
describes to »s as the patron-deity of the place— 
the learned Professor’s argument does not sustain 
a single moment's discussion. 

The learned Professor calls the Trojans bar¬ 
barians, or at least non-IIellenic. But I tbink ho 
proves himself, by his interpretation of the in¬ 
scriptions on the Trojan seal, that they spoke 
Greek, and this is further proved by the fact that 
they turned the figurative epithet of their patron- 
deity, yXavKuiwit, into an owl’s head. Besides, 
Mr. Gladstone proves in his celebrated work, 
Studies on Ilomer and the Homeric Age, beyond 
any doubt that the Trojans were Pelasgians, and, 
as such, they must needs have spoken Greek or a 
kindred dialect. Professor Muller further says: 
“To look for the treasure of the Homeric Priamos 
at Hissarlik would be like looking for the treasure 
of the Niebelunge at Worms, or for the bracelet 
of Helle in the Dardanelles.” If I had been 
excavating for three years at nissarlik without 
discovering anything, I should have had to accept 
this observation as perfectly just; but since my 
gigantic labours have been crowned with full 
success, since I have dug up the real Homeric 
Troy, and the treasure of its last king, I think, 
and with me every man will think, the learned 
Professor’s remark as unjust as it is unfounded. 
The tradition, of which Ilomer makes himself the 
echo, called the last king Priamos; and as long as 
we have no proofs to the contrary, wo «an have 
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no reason whatever to doubt that this name is 
correct. But even if it could be proved that 
Homer and the tradition were mistaken, and that 
this last king had another name, I do not see how 
this could diminish the charm which the treasure 
must have for every admirer of Homer. It is 
certain that the Homeric Troy, which had no 
Pergamoe, and which is only 140 metres long by 
90 metres broad, cannot have stood a ten years' 
siege by an army of 110,000 men, and thus' it is 
equally certain that Homer has magnified the 
extent of the city as much as he has magnified 
the events of the war. But the historical 
character of the Trojan war has never been 
doubted in classical antiquity, nor can it be 
doubted by anyone who looks on the calcined 
ruins of the Homeric Ilium, or on the large 
treasure found close to the king's fityapa on the 
great wall. However, this is not the only trea¬ 
sure I found. I discovered on the same premises 
another treasure of golden bars and mngnihcent 
gold ornaments, which was stolen from me and 
hid by my labourers, and which has, at the end 
of December, been seized by the Ottoman Govern¬ 
ment. (See the Levant Herald of January 7, 
1874.) Treasures were never left behind in 
peaceful times; and I venture to say that there is 
no instance of a single gold, pearl, or golden ring, 
and much less a golden goblet, or even a whole 
treasure, being turned up in the strata of pre¬ 
historic ages. 

As soon as Greece is blessed with a Ministry 
which is free from jealousy, Bullishness, and 
egotism, and which understands that this country 
posse'sses a boundless wealth in its antiquities, 1 
shall at once begin the excavations in My leone, 
which will no doubt throw still more light on 
the Greek expedition against the Homeric Troy 
and its chronology. II. Schlit.iiaxx. 


ArPOIXTStEXTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

6aturday, Feb. 14, 3 p.ra. Saturday Popnlar Concerts. (Last 

appearance of Billow.) 

Crrstnl I’alnceConcert.- (Joachim). 
8 p.iu. First night of the White Pilgrim 
at the Court- Theatre. 

Monday, Feb. 16, 1 p.m. Sale of oVl playbills and dramatic 

MSS. at Sotheby's. 

8 p.ra. Asiatic. 

4 p.m. London Institution : Mr. E. B. 

Trior on “The Development of 
Civilisation *' (II.). 

7 p.m. Ent'nnolojrieal. 

8 p.m, Mon lay Popular Concert (Joa¬ 

chim and Ajmes Zimmmnann). 
„ Medical. .Surveyors : Mr. Cintron 
o'i “ The Self-sown Oak Moods 
of Snssex.” 

8.30 p.m. Loyal United Service Tnstitntfon: 

Dr. Maclean on “ Sanitary Pre¬ 
cautions to bo observed in the 
Moving and Campitur of Troops 
in Tropical Kenons.’* 

Tuesday, Feb. 17,J 1 p.m. Sale of china and old furniture at 

d. , »r Christie's. 

. ■ 1 ». Sale of books and MSS. at So- 

theby’3. 

7.45 p.m. Statistical. 

8 pun. Society of Arts : African Section : 

Mr. Tit-lawny Saundcr-on “ The 
P-* en t A -'I a*ct.s of A f rica. with 
r.‘f< rence to the Development of 
Civilised Trade with the In¬ 
terior.” 

„ Civil Engineers. Pathological. 
AmhrojKihkgical. 

8.3d p.ra. Zoological. 

Wednesday, Feb. 18,1 p.m. Horticultnral. 

7 p.m. London Institution: Mr. Hale? 

on “ Snni<on Agouistes.” Me¬ 
teorological. 

8 p.m. Messiah at Iloyal AH>ert If all. 

„ Telegraph Engineers* : Mr. Holmes 
on “ The U.«e of Tor]>edue» in 
_ War." 

Tucrsday, Feb. 19, l p.m. Sale of English engravings at 
Sotheby's. 

4 p.m. Zoological. 

Jj p.m. Loyal Society Club. 

7 p.m. Numismatic. 

8 p.m. Mr. Leslie’s Choir at St. James’s 


Friday, Feb 20, 


Trail. 

... Linnean. Chemical. 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries, R.»vnl : Mr. Hue- 
gins on the Mo-ion of Nebulae. 

8 p.m. Royal Institution : Mr. Vernon 
Heath on the Autotype and 
other photogrnp’.uc proA-se? and 
discoveries. 


> rh:lolojie.il: Mr. Ric-a on “Persian 
mid its Affinities,” Geological 
(Anniversary). 


SCIENCE. 

A History of the Mathematical Theories of 

Attraction and the Figure of the Earth, 

from the Time of Neicton to that of Laplace. 

By I. Todhunter, M.A., F.R.S. Two 

Volumes. (London: Macmillan & Co. 

1873.) 

Scientific men must often experience a feel¬ 
ing not far removed from alarm, when they 
contemplate the flood of new knowledge 
which each year brings with it. New 
societies spring into existence, with their 
Proceedings and Transactions, laden with 
the latest discoveries, and new journals 
continually appear in response to the grow¬ 
ing demand for popular science. Every 
year the additions to the common stock of 
knowledge become more bulky, if not more 
valuable, and one is impelled to ask, Where 
is this to end ? Most students of science 
who desire something more than a general 
knowledge, feel that their powers of acquisi¬ 
tion and retention are already severely 
taxed. It would seem that any considerable 
addition to the burden of existing informa¬ 
tion would make it almost intolerable. 

It may be answered that the tendency of 
real science is ever towards simplicity ; and 
that those departments which suffer seriously 
from masses of undigested material are also 
those which least deserve the name of 
science. Happily, there is much truth in 
this. A new method, or a new mode of 
conception, easily grasped when once pre¬ 
sented to the mind, may supersede at a 
stroke the results of years of labour, making 
clear what was before obscure, and binding 
what was fragmentary into a coherent whole. 
True progress consists quite as much in the 
more complete assimilation of the old, as in 
the accumulation of new faets and inferences, 
which in many cases ought to be regarded 
rather as the raw materials of science than 
as science itself. Nevertheless, it would bo a 
mistake to suppose that the present genera¬ 
tion can afford to ignore the labours of its 
predecessors, or to assume that so much of 
them as is really valuable will be found 
embodied in recent memoirs and treatises. 
Of the dangers of such a course History 
gives ample warning. The case of Young 
will at once suggest itself as that of a man 
who from various causes did not succeed in 
gaining duo attention from his contempo¬ 
raries. Positions which he had already 
occupied wore in more than one instance 
reconquered by his successors at a great 
expense of intellectual energy. 

It is one of the objects of books like Mr. 
Todhnnter’s to check this deplorable waste 
of labour, by bringing together all the 
writings of the older authors which hear 
on certain selected subjects. No one who 
has not tried it, can imagine how much time 
is lost in hunting backwards and forwards 
through endless Transactions and periodicals 
in various tongues, many of them difficult of 
access, for memoirs of which after all the value 
may prove very trifling. When the problem 
in baud is of no great difficulty, the student 
may even find an independent attack the 
shortest in the end. There cannot be two 
opinions as to the great importance of the 
work that Mr. Todhunter has undertaken. 


It is one demanding much clear-sightedness 
and patience, and we are not surprised to 
learn that it occupied seven years. Some 
may think that the same talents and industry 
would be better devoted to original work; 
but it must be allowed that to elucidate and 
render accessible the labours of others may 
be a service as valuable as the addition of 
new material to the common store. To 
deny this would be to commit an error par¬ 
allel to that of some economists, who glorify 
the labourer and manufacturer at the expense 
of the merchant. 

The theory of Attraction and of the Figure 
of the Earth is a subject to which most of 
the greatest mathematicians have contri¬ 
buted. In itself of great interest, it was the 
occasion of the invention of the mathema¬ 
tical weapons which have since been so 
successfully used in almost all branches of 
Physics. The first steps, or rather strides, 
were made by Newton. His theorems with 
respect to the attraction of spheres,—that a 
spherical shell exerts no force on an internal 
particle, and attracts an external one ex¬ 
actly as if its mass were concentrated at the 
centre — are the foundation of the whole 
subject, and it is difficult to imagine any¬ 
thing more simple and beautiful than his 
exposition of them. To him we owe the 
first investigation of the earth’s figure. 
A mass of uniform attracting fluid, if at 
rest, would evidently shape itself into a 
sphere. The question is, How will this 
form be altered when the whole revolves? 
What will be the effect of the centrifugal 
force ? Newton’s solution of this important 
problem was not complete ; but on the as¬ 
sumption that the form might be that of an 
oblate spheroid—or, as Mr. Todhunter calls 
it, an ohlatum —he investigated the degree 
of eccentricity and the law of variation of 
gravity at the surface. Though progress 
had been made by Stirling and Clairaut, 
the gap in Newton’s work was not fully 
filled up until the time of Maclaurin, who 
proved conclusively that the conditions of 
relative equilibrium were satisfied in the 
case of an ohlatum. 

The period embraced in Mr. Todhunter’s 
history extends to the first quarter of the 
present century. Perhaps this was the best 
point at which to stop, though a slight 
sketch of more recent discoveries would 
have been acceptable. The most important 
part of the work considered as a book of 
reference, is probably the analysis of the 
memoirs of Legendre and Laplace; but for 
the genuine student of scientific history the 
earlier efforts are of equal, if not superior, 
interest. The whole work bears evidence of 
its author’s well-known care ; and the claims 
of the various mathematicians whose labours 
are reviewed, appear to bo discussed with 
perfect impartiality. D’Alembert and Ivory 
are perhaps those whose reputation sutlers 
most in Mr. Todhunter’s hands, while 
Laplace takes a position even higher tlian 
had been assigned to" him by previous 
writers. Without a complete survey of 
earlier memoirs, it was difficult to know how 
much of the Mecaniqne Celeste was original, 
and how much borrowed; for Laplace, like too 
many modern French writers, was not in the 
habit of acknowledging his obligations. 

In such a work as that before us accuracy 
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and completeness are almost everything, and 
minor defects may well be passed over. Of 
course many points are discussed which 
admit of some difference of opinion. In esti¬ 
mating the value of various contributions 
to his subject, Mr. Todhunter shows perhaps 
a tendency to prefer rigour of treatment to 
originality of conception. But the strictest 
proof is not always the most instructive, nor 
even the most convincing. To deserve the 
name of demonstration an argument should 
make its subject-matter plain, and not 
merely force an almost unwilling assent. 

Rayleigh. 


Numismatic and other Antiquarian Illustra¬ 
tions of the Hule of the Sassanians in Persia, 
a. i). 226-652. By Edward Thomas. (Lon¬ 
don : Triibner.) 

It ia not too much to say that the greatest 
numismatic enterprise of this century, so 
far as the coins of the East are concerned, is 
about to be undertaken in the publication of 
a new edition of Harsden’s Numisrnata 
Orienialia. In this work, which should 
deserve the name of a Cyclopaedia of 
Oriental Numismatics, it is proposed that 
individual sections should be separately and 
exhaustively treated by somo of the best- 
known numismatic scholars of Europe. 

The volume now before ns is an outline of 
what we may look for in that division of this 
great work which will deal with the coins of 
the Sassanian Fire-worshippers, and which 
has been entrusted to Mr. Thomas. This 
last essay, which is avowedly intended as a 
basis for a larger treatise on the same sub¬ 
ject in the Numisrnata Orientalia, sufficiently 
proves that the hope for a more complete 
realisation of the high expectations which 
Mr. Thomas’s former works have raised and 
sustained rests on firm ground. 

It may he objected that the subject of the 
coins of the Sassanians has already received 
fall justice at the hands of Dr. Mordtmann, 
and that a second treatise would be super¬ 
fluous ; but to this we cannot assent. Dr. 
Mordtmann’s work, excellent as it is as a 
summary of what had been done by Mr. 
Thomas and others, before its publication, in 
the branch of coin-lore of which it treats, 
and as the exponent of Dr. Mordtmann’s 
own opinions, yet leaves room for much 
addition and improvement, not to say cor¬ 
rection ; and surely no hand is better fitted 
for this task than that from which a very 
great part of Dr. Mordtmann’s book is de¬ 
rived. A comparison of the Erkldmng der 
Mi'mzen mit Pehlvi - legendcn with Mr. 
Thomas’s last work will show many points 
of difference, some of which are of no little 
importance, and all of which demonstrate 
the boon which will be afforded to numis¬ 
matists when Mr. Thomas carries out his 
intention of writing an extended treatise on 
Sassanian coins. Moreover, the English 
scholar has a considerable advantage over 
Dr. Mordtmann in being able to bring into 
the field all the artillery of the British col¬ 
lections, to which the industrious German 
was unable to obtain access. 

It is partly in the character of a harbinger 
of a larger work, and partly for its own 
intrinsic merit, that we welcome Mr. 
Thomas’s essay: it is for the more com¬ 


plete and systematic treatise that we would 
reserve our criticism, though we cannot for- 
bear to mention a few of the salient points 
of the volume now before us. 

Most of us know the general appearance 
of a Sassanian coin, with the bust of the 
king (sometimes with his queen and son) on 
one side, and on the other the fire-altar, with 
the worshipping monarch or attendant 
mobed. The chief subject of interest on the 
obverse is the form of the king’s tiara and 
his mode of trimming and curling his beard. 
Besides the fact that a coin with illegible 
inscriptions may often be satisfactorily 
assigned to its proper place by indications 
in the head-dress of the king, an additional 
interest accrues to this portion of the coin- 
representations when we find that the 
changes in the head-dress were probably 
typical of an accession of territory and a 
consequent assumption of greater state and 
sovereignty. On this Mr. Thomas has some 
interesting notes, which we quote; he is 
speaking of the founder of the Sassanian 
dynasty:—• 

“ Ardeshtr’s earliest coinage clearly imitates, in 
the treatment of the head-dress, the recognised 
style of the front face of Vologeses V. This 
assimilation may either refer to his assumption of 
the sovereignty of Johar, the local ruler of Perse- 
polis, during the lifetime of Vologeses V.,or may, 
perhaps, be designed to indicate the later defeat 
of Vologeses VI. in Kerman. The next gradation 
in the State currency is indicated by Ardeshir’s 
modified reproduction of the archaic plaited hair 
and beard, which was probably intended to denote 
the revival and reassertion of the ancient Persian 
empire, combined with the reverse device of the 
new Zoroastrianism matured amid the Fire-temples 
of the South. The original Parthian tiara of 
Mithridates I. (b.c. 173, i30), is associated with 
an absolute likeness of that great conqueror, who, 
in effect, raised the Parthian monarchy to the 
higher rank of the Arsacidan empire. There can 
be no question, in this instance, as to the modem 
profile, which is absolutely identical with some 
of the more finished portraits of Mithridates I. 
on his own proper coins of four centuries’ prior 
date. It is evident that the head of the Sassanian 
period was an intentional copy of the old model, 
and it is in nowise to he confounded with any 
attempt at a subdued likeness of Ardeshir himself, 
whose type of countenance will he seen to differ 
entirelv, both in the numismatic and sculptured 
examples, from the physiognomy of the Parthian 
Emperor; while Ardeshir'a name and titles which 
surround the central device declare his accession to 
the supreme authority, and the fall of the last scion 
of the house of Arsaces, the bust of whose most 
prominent ancestor appears upon the field, and on 
the reverse, the new symbol of the Sassanian Fire- 
altar supersedes the Parthian bowman. These 
changes of course point to Ardeshir’s final con¬ 
quest over Ardevan and the consolidation of the 
restored Persian monarchy. The latest develop¬ 
ment of emblematic varieties is to he found in the 
mural crown adopted by Ardeshir and copied by 
Sapor, which would appear to have been a re¬ 
habilitation of the coronet of Darius the Mede, 
the adversary of Anthony. The appropriation of 
which may he taken to allude to the final and 
hard-won conquest of Atropatdne and Armenia.” 

However much we may be disposed to 
question the possibility of any absolutely 
certain interpretation of this symbolism or 
any indisputable arrangement of the sequence 
of types, we must yet admit the reasonable¬ 
ness of Mr. Thomas’s view, as well as the 
real importance of the line of study. 

Out of many interesting points in the 
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hook we select one which Mr. Thomas seems 
satisfactorily to have established. On the 
reverse of all the early Sassanian coins there 
is, round the fire-altar, an inscription con¬ 
taining the name of the king and a disputed 
word. On a coin of Ardeshir this inscription 
would stand thus :—“ Artahshatr nuwazi.” 
Mr. Thomas, basing his opinion on the con¬ 
nection between nuivdzi and ndus “ a fire- 
temple,” (in the Pahlavi vocabulary of the 
Farhang-i-Jehangiri), translates the inscrip¬ 
tion “Ardeshir’s Fire-altar.” But Dr.Mordt¬ 
mann, objecting that ndus is nothing but the 
Greek vaog (a consideration which surely does 
not affect the question), substitutes the read¬ 
ing niavaz, and translates “the supplicating” 
(“der Anrufende”) Ardeshir. This rendering 
is intelligible enough on those coins on which 
the king is represented praying at the side 
of the altar; but, as Mr. Thomas argues, 
how can we account for the inscription 
being identically the same on coins which 
have only the bust of the king on the 
obverse and no representation of him by 
the altar on the reverse ? Mr. Thomas has 
brought forward a very strong piece of 
evidence for the correctness of hia reading, 
by his interpretation of the legend on a 
coin of Varahran II. If his translation of 
this legend, atiir zi ladi [kadi] Varahran 
“ fire of King Varahran,” be admitted,—and 
it is difficult to see how it can justly be 
rejected (waiving the discussion as to the 
substitution of k for l in ladi ),—his render¬ 
ing of nuwdzi is made probable almost to 
demonstration. One of the coins (no. 40) 
published in this essay is most remarkable, 
and worthy of careful study. On it Mr. 
Thomas reads the words avastamurta, “The 
Image of Avesta.” The Pahlavi characters 
of the former word present no ambiguity: 
and there can be little doubt about the cor¬ 
rectness of murta. The interest of the coin 
is, therefore, not only religious but also 
philological, as it hears upon the ortho¬ 
graphy of the name Avesta. We would 
also call special attention to the sections 
on the mints of Ferdz and his successors, 
and on the temporary issues of Hormazd HI. 
The engravings of the coins are boldly yet 
delicately executed, and contrast favourably 
with'the light outlines of the recently pub¬ 
lished plates of the late General Bartho- 
lomai's collection. 

Stanley Lane Poole. 


DB. STRAUSS. 

The most famous of the destructive theologians of 
Germany—the only one, we may say, whose name 
is a household word in this country as well as his 
own—has just died. It is nearly forty years 
since the publication of Strauss's Leben Jem broke 
up the hollow truce between Reason and Tradition 
which the dominant philosophy had effected. To 
the religious public of Great Britain, innocent of 
Hegelianism, and very little acquainted with the 
Old-rationalistic method of scriptural interpreta¬ 
tion against which half of Strauss’s strictures are 
directed, this book has always remained really 
incomprehensible. Strauss’s acceptance of Chris¬ 
tian dogma , while he rejected the Christian 
story, has seemed to most a feeble accommo¬ 
dation-theory, hastily thrown up to meet the 
convenience of free-thinking ministers: and this 
view has been confirmed by the author’s sub¬ 
sequent abandonment of this philosophical quasi¬ 
orthodoxy. But in the mere combination of what 
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claimed to be a kind of dogmatic orthodoxy •with 
a disbelief in miracle, Strauss followed strictly in 
the footsteps of Hegel, whose influence in 1835 
was still nearly at its height; for with all its air of 
conservatism, in Hegel's doctrine of Nature the re¬ 
pudiation of the miraculous is as much implied 
as it is in the assumptions of modern physical 
science: and the theological dispute between 
the “ Right ” and “ Left ” centres, into which 
Strauss was said to have split the Hegelian 
school, turned much more on the content of 
the Hegelian neodogmatism than on its relation 
to the Gospel narratives. In fact, Strauss’ treat¬ 
ment of these narratives is a particular answer to 
a question which Hegelianism obviously suggests: 
'• If Christian dogma is profoundly rational, and 
if at the same time Miracle is to be excluded 
from our representation of the development of the 
world in time, how then did the narratives of 
miracles grow up ? ” Some originality was re¬ 
quired to find the answer in an adaptation of an 
already current method of interpreting polytheistic 
fables; but the effectiveness of Strauss’ work 
lies less in his exposition of the mythical 
theory than in the elaborate and exhaustive 
manner in which the ground was cleared for 
it. In the region of historical criticism the 
Myth-theory was soon thrown into the shade by 
the Tendency-theory of Banr and his disciples: 
which has at least the advantage of giving a more 
definite stimulus to historical research : and when 
Strauss nearly thirty years afterwards re-edited his 
Lcben Jesn “ fur das deiitsche Volk,” it was re¬ 
garded by sober critics as an extravagant exaggera¬ 
tion of what is undoubtedly a vera causa of 
miraculous narratives. 

Strauss’ style has merits very rare in German 
prose, to which we may attribute a part of the 
influence of his writings. In the utmost intricacy 
and complexity of the details with which he deals, 
his exposition never loses any of its vigour or 
lucidity : though often ungraceful, his writing has 
always a hard definite transparency which gives it 
the highest degree of controversial effectiveness. 

His non-theolngical books represent rather the 
literary occupations in which a man, destitui and 
hunted by the world, takes refuge for a living or 
for consolation, but they do not attach themselves 
in any very definite sense to the main position 
which makes Strauss famous in the history of 
thought. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

A magnificent dolmen, apparently belonging to 
the stone age, has been discovered near Conllans, 
where the Oise flows into the Seine. The barrow 
is two metres wide, two deep, and eight long. The 
vertical walls are lined with slabs of stone, and have 
a superficial extent of two metres. In this ancient 
Keltic burial-place, no less than seventeen human 
skeletons have been found, besides a number of 
daggers in cut silex, stone hatchets and stone vases. 
It is divided into three chambers separated by slabs 
of stones placed vertically, and in this and in all 
other respects seems, according to the description 
given of it in the Chronique, to agree exactly with 
the dolmens in Ihitannv described in James Fer- 
gu.-soii's Hade Stone Monuments in all Countries. 

The dolmen now discovered has been bought by 
the Musee de Saint-Germain, and will, it is under¬ 
stood, be built up in trenches outside the Museum. 

Effect of Variations in the Nature of Food on 
the Composition of the Bones. —In a series of re¬ 
searches recently" published by II. AVeiske and 
E. V ildt in the Xcitschrift fiir Bioloyie (Rand vii. 
and viii.), they showed, from experiments on 
adult goats, that the withdrawal of lime or phos¬ 
phoric acid from the food produced little or no 
influence on the composition of the bones, and, in 
particular, did not render them more friable, 
although it did interfere with the general nutri¬ 
tion of the animals, and ultimately led to death. 
Still more recently (Zeitschrift fiir Bioloyie, 


Band ix., p. 541) they have made an additional 
series of experiments, in which the subjects have 
been young lambs of the Southdown breed. Their 
age was about ten weeks. One of these was fed 
on food poor in phosphoric acid, a second on food 
poor in lime, and a third on normal diet; the 
latter, of course, serving as a means of compari¬ 
son. After the lapse of fifty-five days, the ani¬ 
mals were killed ana an analysis of various bones 
made. The general result was that, just as in 
adults, so in young animals, no remarkable change 
was produced in the composition of the several 
bones by the different diets. In other words, the 
composition of the bones is independent of the 
nature of the food. The bones were, however, 
stunted in their growth as compared with those of 
the animal supplied with normal diet. 

Oriyin and Development of the Coloured Blood 
Corpuscles in Man. —Dr. II. I). Schmidt, of New 
Orleans, in a communication read before the Royal 
Microscopical Society (January 7, 1874), stated 
that for the last four years he has been engaged 
in the study of the development of the nervous 
tissues, but has also taken the opportunity of 
paving some attention to the development of the 
coloured corpuscles of the blood. In one instance 
ho obtained a human ovum, which, with its mem¬ 
branes, did not exceed 2) centimetres in diameter, 
half-au-hour after its expulsion. On opening the 
membrane a rudiment of an embryo appeared with 
its umbilical vesicle. The walls of the vesicle 
contained blood-vessels ; and when a small portion 
was cut away and examined under the microscope, 
the walls of the vesicle were found to be composed 
of very large and clear hexagonal cells containing a 
large round nucleus, which proved to be the primary 
organs of origin of the coloured blood-corpuscles. 
The blood-corpuscles contained in the anastomos¬ 
ing canals were of the usual yellowish tint, en¬ 
tirely homogeneous in composition, soft, elastic, 
and round. No trace of the existence of a mem¬ 
brane could be discovered in their fresh and un¬ 
changed condition. The greater portion of them 
were of the size of the fully developed human 
corpuscles, and differed from these in no way, 
excepting that tho central depression was either 
wanting, or but slightly marked. The larger 
specimens, consisting of breeding or mother cor¬ 
puscles, had a diameter varying from jjta to 
mm., or even more. These bodies contained 
within their substance embryo blood-corpuscles, 
and many of them furthermore distinguished 
themselves from other blood-corpuscles, by 
certain regularly formed concave depressions 
on their surface, corresponding to the segment 
of a sphere, and indicating the place where 
the young corpuscle had been detached from 
the mother body. Whilst the larger of these 
mother bodies contained from three to four em¬ 
bryo corpuscles, the smaller ones usually contained 
but one. From careful examination of these 
bodies, he believes that the process of develop¬ 
ment of the corpuscles in the mother cells consists 
in the separation of a small globular portion in 
the substance of the corpuscle, and near the sur¬ 
face. This, enlarging at the expense of the parent 
cell, makes its way to the surface, and, finally de¬ 
taching- itself, leaves behind a concave depression 
corresponding to its form. Judging from the 
number of depressions presented by many mother 
corpuscles, as well as from the young blood con¬ 
tained in them, this process appeared to havo 
repeated itself from three to four times in the 
same body. The reproductive power did not 
always seem to be in a constant proportion to the 
size, as in some instances the smaller ones showed 
as many depressions ns the larger. In some in¬ 
stances also three generations were represented in 
one body, the young corpuscle bearing with its 
substance another early corpuscle even prior to its 
own birth. 

Mrthods of investiya/iny the Nervous System. 
An elaborate paper, by W. Betz, with this head¬ 
ing appears in the last part of Schultze’s Archie 
far microscopischc Anatomie (Band Lx. p. 101). II e 


Di 


first describes the mode of hardening the cord and 
pons Varolii; next the mode of preparing trans¬ 
verse sections ; thirdly, the mode of colouring 
them; and lastly, the mode of mounting them. 

In regard to the first point, he recommends the 
whole spinal cord to be removed from the dura 
mater, and suspended for from one to three days in 
a tall jar containing seventy-five to eighty per cent, 
spirit, just stained yellow with iodine. At the 
expiration of this time the cord is to be taken out 
and the pia mater and arachnoid stripped off, and 
it is then to be returned to the spirit, which will 
now be found to be nearly colourless, owing to the 
absorption of the iodine by the nervous tissue; 
from day to day a drop of a strong solution of 
iodine in spirit is to be added till the metalloid 
ceases to be absorbed—which is usually the case 
within six days. It is now removed to a three 
per cent, solution of bichromate of potash. The 
cervical region hardens most rapidly; the dorsal 
region most slowly. The temperature should be 
cool, but not cold. The completion of the hard¬ 
ening process is recognised by the fluid becoming 
cloudy, and the formation of a brown precipitate. 
The fragments may then be washed and preserved 
in a half to one per cent, solution of bichromate of 
potash for many months. Proper directions are 
given for the cerebellum and for the cerebrum. 
To make good sections, M. Betz has invented a 
microtome. The colouring is effected by placing 
the sections in frequently-renewed water for one 
to three days, and then immersing them in car¬ 
mine-ammonia. The specimen should be put up 
in Dammar resin. 

Functions of the Cerebrum. —A short pamphlet 
has just been published by M. Dupuy on this sub¬ 
ject, in which he gives the details of a consider¬ 
able number of experiments he has made with a 
view of testing the accuracy of Professor Ferrier’s 
researches, and he has arrived at the following 
conclusions:— 

1. That it is possible by exciting certain points 
of the cortical layer of the cerebrum to obtain 
contractions in every limb. 

2. That as a rule the fore-limb of the opposite 
side is that affected. 

3. That the electric current must be propagated 
to the base of the cerebrum to excite either the 
nerves which arise from it, or tho base itself, or 
the pons Varolii. 

4. That if the dura mater be electrically excited, 
contractions are observed in the fore-leg, and 
generally in that of the opposite side. 

5. The fact that the galvanoscopic frog is 
thrown into a state of contraction when its nerve 
touched some point of the cerebral mass far from 
the point excited, confirms the view that the 
electric current is propagated. 

C. Contrary to the effects obtained bv Ferrier, 
M. Dupuy has never been able to obtain any 
effects upon the tongue either of projection or of 
retraction. 

7. The whole cortical layer of the cerebrum is 
probably a centre of reflexion for a certain kind of 
sensibility capable of exerting a reflex action on 
motor or sensory nerves, but that its preservation 
is not indispensable for the manifestation of volun¬ 
tary and even intelligent action. 

8. In the animals on which M. Dupuy has 
experimented, contractions of the opposite limbs 
can still lie produced, even after the ablation of the 
optic thalami and corpora striata of the opposite 
side to that on which the irritation is applied. 

A very interesting contribution to our know¬ 
ledge of the phenomena of sensitiveness in tho 
leaves of the sundew is contained in a paper by 
Mrs. Mary Treat, in tho number of the American 
Naturalist for December 1873. She had chiefly 
observed Droscra Jiliformis, a New Jersey species 
with leaves large enough to entrap moths and 
butterflies as much ns two inches across. In this 
species, as well ns in D. lonyifolia and rotundifoha, 
the glands of the leaves in a short time curve 
round and completely enclose live flies or pieces 
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of raw meat (and in the last-mentioned species 
also a piece of apple), apparently deriving nourish¬ 
ment from them. By mineral substances, as dry 
chalk, magnesia, or pebbles, the glands were in no 
wav excited, while a piece of wet chalk caused 
the bristles to curve round it, but they soon 
unfolded again, leaving the chalk perfectly free. 
This observation that the leaves of Drosera are 
not sensitive to inorganic substances is in har¬ 
mony with unpublished observations of Mr. Dar¬ 
win’s and with those by Mr. A. W. Bennett, 
presented to the Bradford meeting of the British 
Association. But the most extraordinary of Mrs. 
Treat '3 statements is that in the case of D.JUi- 
fonnis, when a living fly is pinned at the distance 
of half an inch from the apex of the leaf,* the 
glands and leaf itself bend towards the insect and 
at length completely envelope it. Notwithstanding 
that this irritability of the leaves of the sundew 
has been known since the time of Roth, who pub¬ 
lished on it in 1782, much has yet to be learned 
in regard to its physiological nature, its causes, 
and its object. 

Messrs. Lawes & Gilbert have published an 
exhaustive treatise under the title Report of Ex- 
jieriments on the Growth of Barley for Twenty 
Years in Succession on the same Land. The main 
results are the same as those previously obtained 
"by the same gentlemen in the case of wheat; 
viz., that when the same crop is grown consecu¬ 
tively on the same ground for a series of years, 
mineral manures alone fail to enable the plant to 
obtain sufficient nitrogen and carbon to yield even 
a fair crop; that nitrogenous manures alone in¬ 
crease it very considerably: but that the largest 
crops are obtained when nitrogen and mineral 
manures are applied together. In the case of 
barley these combined manures gave, for twenty 
years in succession on the same land, rather more 
of both corn and straw than farmyard manure 
did, considerably more than the average barley 
crop of the country grown under a system of rota¬ 
tion of crops, and an average weight per bushel 
of between fifty-three and fifty-four pounds. 
Messrs. Lawes and Gilbert's treatise should be in 
the hands of every practical agriculturist. 

The Emperor of Austria has appointed Dr. 
Franz Brentano, late Professor of Philosophy at 
A\ urzburg, to the Professorship of Philosophy in 
the University of Vienna. 

Dr. A. G. Theorell, of Upsala, lias invented 
a most ingenious meteorograph, which by the 
agency of powerful electro-magnetic batteries can 
be made to register meteorological phenomena for 
a period of six or even eight months. It takes 
cognisance of, and registers independently of all 
further aid, the barometric and thermometric con¬ 
ditions of the atmosphere, together with the de¬ 
gree of moisture, the force of the wind, and the 
direction and velocity of the atmospheric cur¬ 
rents for the hour at which the instrument is 
set. 

We are informed that a number of persons at 
Zurich have entered into a compact to make such 
provisions as lie within their own power, to secure 
that their bodies shall after death be burnt, and 
not buried in the ordinary manner. This idea of 
cremation in opposition to burial is engaging the 
attention of professional and scientific men in 
other parts ot the Continent. At Leipzig, Dr. 
Reclam has made it the subject of a special ad¬ 
dress, in which he minutely described the process 
by which, through the agency of excessive heat and 
by means of various chemical agents, human re¬ 
mains may in the course of twenty minutes, or 
less, be reduced to a handful of snowy white 
ashes, which may either be enclosed within a 
small urn for preservation, or be scattered abroad 
over the ground. The immediate cost of this 
process of human cremation is estimated by the 
learned Professor at from 2 to 3 thalers; but he 


* What would some recent writers on vivisection 
say to this experiment ? 


conjectures that a sum of nearly 15,000 thalers, 
or about 2,140/., would be required to defray the 
original expenses of the buildings and apparatus 
necessary for the process. 

M. Ferdinand Delaunay has read before the 
last two meetings of the Academie des Inscriptions 
et Belles-Lettres a paper detailing the results of 
an examination of parts of the Sibylline books, 
with a view to the determination of their date 
and authorship. That these books, as they have 
reached us, are composed of a patchwork of frag¬ 
ments of diverse dates, was first maintained by M. 
Alexandre, who proceeded to indicate in Book III. 
two fragments, the older of which he attributed 
to an Alexandrian Jew, who wrote B.c. ICO. M. 
Delaunay recognises a much larger number of 
fragments, dating from the end of the third cen¬ 
tury b.c. to the commencement of the Christian 
era ; he also sees in the older portions the produc¬ 
tions of the Jews of Alexandria, lie divides the 
two fragments of M. Alexandre each into four 
separate bits of different dates, one of them, the 
apostrophe to Greece, written about the epoch of 
the Achaean League. About 200 lines of this 
book consist of mere shreds put together without 
any coherence or continuity of ideas. Some of 
these seem to belong to the time of the Macedo¬ 
nian War and the reign of Ptolemy Philometor. 
None of the fragments of Book III. present the 
complete text of an oracle, while Book IV. seems 
on the other hand to be complete, and to form a 
unity. M. Delaunay promises to continue his in¬ 
vestigation of the question. 

M. IIal£vy, in a paper rend to the Societe de 
Liiiyuistique upon the Talmudic and mediaeval 
Asmodeus, and his non-identity with the Persian 
Aeshma daeca, has advanced arguments to show 
that the origin of the Zend-Avesta is posterior to 
the age of Alexander. He has also discussed the 
geography of the Zoroastrian books, the centre of 
which he places in Armenia. These views have 
led to a discussion between their holder and Mes¬ 
sieurs Oppert and Robiou. 

Dr. Drechsler, Director of the Mathenmtico- 
Physical Cabinet at Dresden, has had the happy 
idea of reproducing the famous Arabic celestial 
globe, preserved in the museum of Dresden. lie 
lias also published a pamphlet, containing a detailed 
description of it. Seven such globes are to be 
found in European museums, viz.: two in London 
(at the Royal Astronomical and the Royal Asiatic 
Society), two at St. Petersburg, one in the collec¬ 
tion of the late Cardinal Borgia, one in Paris, and 
the one in question at Dresden. Out of these seven 
the last is really the most worthy to lie reproduced, 
on account of its having been constructed about 
the year 1270 a.d., by Mohamed ben Mowayed 
el-Ordhi (not el-Ardhi, as Dr. D. writes, Ordh 
being a small place near Tadmor or Palmyra), 
under the guidance of his father, the celebrated 
astronomer Mowayed, who made astronomical 
observations, at Marogali, together with Ilolagu, 
king of the Mongols. In spite of the descriptions, 
more or less fully given by Assemani, Sedillut, 
Professor II. Dorn, and Schier, of some of the 
above-mentioned globes, Dr. Drechsler's reproduc¬ 
tion will be most welcome to students ot astro¬ 
nomy, for nothing can give a better idea of a 
globe than a fac-simile like this, the technical 
execution of which is excellent. The descriptive 
pamphlet is rather meagre, and does not add much 
to the explanation of the names of the stars to be 
found on the globe. All Arabic sources having 
been exhausted by Dr. D.’s predecessors, he ought 
to have resorted to the works of Jewish astrono¬ 
mers, such as Abraham Ibn Ezra, Levi ben Gersom, 
and others, who translate the Arabic names of the 
stars into Hebrew. Dr. I). has completed his 
work in a manner worthy of his reputation as an 
astronomer. 

At a meeting of the Academie des Inscriptions 
et Belles-Lettres on Januarv 30, M. Grivel sought 
to show that the biblical Nimrod is no other than 
the Babylonian god Merodach, The name is a 


Semitised (Nifal) form of the Accadian Amar-ud, 
“ the circle of the sun,” from which the Assyrian 
Merodach was derived. Mr. Sayce pointed out 
the same fact in a paper read before the Society of 
Biblical Archaeology about a year ago. M. 
Grivel remarked that Merodach is called “ the 
messenger who goes before the Lord,” and stated 
his belief that this was the original reading of the 
passage in Genesis, afterwards corrupted by a 
copyist who had mistaken a letter, and so changed 
“ messenger ” into “ hunter.” Such a view, how¬ 
ever, is by no means necessary, since Merodach is 
regarded as a “ mighty hunter ” in the mytholo¬ 
gical tablets, where we find him accompanied by 
four divine dogs, “ the Avenger, the Devourer, 
the Seizer, and the Consumer ” (\V. A. I. iii. 5ti). 
The identification of Nimrod with Merodach 
seems quite certain when we consider, what M. 
Grivel does not appear to have noticed, that Nim¬ 
rod and Asshur stand in the same relation to one 
another in the Old Testament as Merodach and 
Asshur in the inscriptions. The one was the 
pxtron-deity of Babylon, the other of Assyria. 

Blow after blow falls on the University of 
Berlin. Mommsen has left, and now we hear of 
the death of Moritz Ilaupt. He died on Feb¬ 
ruary o, at the age of sixty-six. He began his 
rolessorial career at Leipzig, under Gottfried 
lermann, whose daughter he married. His 
lectures, both on Latin and German literature, 
which he delivered at Leipzig, wore most attrac¬ 
tive and animated, though sometimes marred bv 
personal invective. In his Latin Society at 
Leipzig, he formed some of the best scholars of 
the day. When in 1853 he went to Berlin, to 
succeed his friend Lachmann, he lectured chiefly 
on Latin and Latin literature, though, like Lach¬ 
mann, he always kept up an active interest in 
German scholarship. In exact and critical know¬ 
ledge of the classics, Haupt was probably without 
an equal in Europe. In politics he was a liberal, 
before the days when liberalism was a safe amuse¬ 
ment. Like Mommsen, he was once deprived of 
his professorship on account of his political 
opinions. Ho was an intimate friend of the 
Grimms, and of Hoff mann von Fallersleben, whose 
death we recorded some weeks ago. We are glad 
to learn that the rumour of the death of Professor 
Peternmnn, one of the best Oriental scholars of the 
University of Berlin, is contradicted. 

The January number of the Journal des Savants 
contains an article by M. Renan, on Ignatius of 
Antioch. The only one of the Epistles ascribed 
to Ignatius which he accepts as authentic is that 
to the Romans. 

A curious statement appears in the Rappel. 
M. Charles Blondel, a young Greek scholar, has 
left among his papers a copy made by himself 
from an ancient MB. of the Iliad , which contains 
the same scholia as the Codex A at Venice, and 
supplies lacunae in the Venice scholia, extending, 
it is said, to 035 verses. As neither the place nor 
the age of the MS. is given, we must wait for 
more exact information. 


MEETINGS OF THE WEEK. 

Royal Geographical Society ( Monday , Feb. 0). 

At the ordinary fortnightly meeting of this 
society, on Monday evening last, the President, 
the Right Hon. Sir Bnrtle Frere, in the chair, a 
paper was read on “A Journey outside the Great 
Wall of China,” by l)r. S. W. Bushell, physician 
to the British Legation at Peking. The route 
taken was north-westerly, through Inner Mongolia 
to Kalgan, and thence north-easterly to Dolonnor 
(a large town the exact position of which was 
previously unknown), and Shang-tu, the old 
northern capital of the Yuan dynastv, described 
in glowing terms by Marco Polo. The ruins of 
Shang-tu, built by the famous Kublai Khan, were 
identified by the existence of a marble tablet, with 
an inscription of the thirteenth ceulu y. It is the 
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place referred to by Coleridge in bis well-known 
lines:— 

“ In Xanadu did Kuldui Klian 

A stately pleasure dome decree,” &c. 

The author found the site a complete desert, over¬ 
grown with rank weeds and grass, the abode of 
foxes and owls, which prey on the numerous 
rairie rats and partridges. The walls of the city, 
uilt of earth faced with unhewn stone and brick, 
are still standing, but are more or less dilapidated, 
and the enclosed space is strewn with blocks of 
marble and other remains of large temples and 
palaces, while broken lions, dragons, and the 
remains of other carved monuments lie about in 
every direction, half hidden by the thick and 
tangled overgrowth. From Shang-tu the author 
travelled south-easterly past the great enclosed 
park called the Imperial Hunting-grounds, to the 
city of Jehol, and thence to Peking. A second 
paper was read on a Chinese subject by Mr. George 
Phillips, entitled “ Notices of Southern Mangi.” 


SOCIETY OF TELEGRAM Engineers. 

Ox “Wednesday last, Mr. Holmes read a pre¬ 
liminary paper on the History of Torpedoes, which 
was followed by a short discussion. It will be 
followed on Wednesday week bv a paper on the 
use of torpedoes in war, which, with the discus¬ 
sion upon it, is expected to be of the highest in¬ 
terest. 


Royal Society (Thursday, Feb. 12). 

A taper by Sir B. C. Brodie, on the Syntheti¬ 
cal Formation of Formic Aldehyde, was read. By 
submitting a mixture of carbonic acid and hvdro- 
gen to the action of the inductive discharge, the 
author had obtained a gaseous mixture which 
contained in 100 parts (after the removal of car¬ 
bonic acid and carbonic oxide, and deducting a 
small quantity of nitrogen), 07T4 parts hydrogen, 
0'1 marsh-gas, and 2 70 formic aldehyde. He 
considered that the reaction might he represented 
by the equation, CO , +21P=CH 2 0+H 2 U. Dr. 
E. A. Parkes gave an account of experiments 
on tho Influence of Alcohol (brandy containing 
about 50 per cent, absolute alcohol) on the Tem¬ 
perature of the Body. The experiments were 
made on healthy soldiers, and care was taken to 
guard against the disturbing eil'ects of exercise 
and food. The general result was a slight lowering 
of temperature, at most scarcely exceeding 0-4° 
Falir., after administering brandy. Professor 
Tyndall gave a more detailed account of his re¬ 
searches into the Acoustic Transparency of the 
Atmosphere (to which reference has already been 
made in the Academy), illustrating his conclusions 
by an experiment which proved that sound is 
to a great extent obstructed by a succession of 
alternate layers of carbonic acid and coal-gas. This 
effect Professor Tyndall, following Humboldt, 
attributes to the partial reflections of the sound¬ 
wave at the separating surfaces of the gaseous 
layers of different densities. A striking confirma¬ 
tion of this explanation was afforded by an experi¬ 
ment, devised by Mr. Coterell, which was exhibited 
to the meeting. Two tin tubes, each about a yard 
lung, were placed horizontally, making an acute 
angle with each other, thus 



A magneto-electric bell enclosed in a padded box 
was placed at A, a sensitive flame at B, and another 
sensitive flame at O. When the bell rang the 
flame at C was affected, while that at B remained 
quiet; but on placing ft hatswing gas-flame at D, 
or merely allowing the column of heated air from 
the flame to rise up past the ends of the tubes, the 
sound waves were reflected along the tube 1> B so 
as to agitate the flame at B, while in this case the 
flame at C was unaffected by them. 


Mathematical (Thursday, Feb. 12.). 

Professor Clifford read a paper on the 
Foundations of Dynamics; urging that force 
should be defined as rate of change of momentum 
considered as dependent upon position of surround¬ 
ing bodies, and statics then founded on the doc¬ 
trine of momenta. Remarks were made by Mr. 
Perigal, Mr. Wilkinson, and Mr. Moulton. Pro¬ 
fessor Clifiord read a second paper on the Free 
Notion of a Solid in Elliptic Space. 

Dr. Doran lectured last night at tho Royal 
Institution, on the “Opponents of Shakspeare." 


FINE ART. 

Richard Wagner: his Tendencies and Theories. 
By Edward Dannreuther. (London: 
Augener & Co.) 

The Music of the Future: a Letter. By 
Richard W agner, translated from the 
original German by Edward Dannreuther. 
(London: Schott & Co.) 

The two works which we have placed to¬ 
gether at the head of this article may be 
looked upon as mutually explanatory. Mr. 
Dannreuther, tho author of the one and the 
translator of the other, is, so to speak, the 
chief apostle of Wagner in this country, and 
probably there is no man better qualified to 
treat of the art-prioblems propounded by the 
great German composer and author, whoso 
writings are at this time arousing such 
attention and exciting such controversy 
among musicians. The pamphlet on ‘ Richard 
Wagner: his Tendencies and Theories ’ is, 
in the main, a reprint, with some additional 
elucidatory matter, of a series of articles 
which were published in the columns of the 
Monthly Musical Record ; the letter by Wag¬ 
ner himself has not previously appeared in 
an English dress. 

Whoever ventures to propound theories 
startling in their novelty and revolutionary 
in their tendency, is certain to excite strong 
feelings of partisanship. No living musician, 
probably, has at once such enthusiastic 
friends, and such bitter and determined 
enemies, as Richard Wagner. The latter 
fact is accounted for by Mr. Dannreuther in 
the following words :— 

“ There are three facts, I believe, to which nearly 
all the pen-and-ink quarrels concerning Wagner 
can be traced. First, that he published his critic¬ 
isms and abstract theories at a time when his 
later works of art, hv which alone these theories 
could receive their sanction, were little lmown, 
and but rarely and inadequately performed; 
secondly, that the social and political heresies, 
which lie propounded by way of clearing the air 
and finding free breathing-spaco for his artistic 
ideals, frightened people; and, lastly, that he now 
nnd then thought fit to point his moral by attack¬ 
ing living men of repute—Meyerbeer, for instance 
—in a most savage and merciless manner,” 

It is no easy task, within the limits of 
such an article as tho present, to summarise 
the contents of these two interesting little 
books; and the difficulty arises from the 
fact that the chain of reasoning is so close 
and so continuous as to be almost incapable 
of further condensation. Mr. Dannreuther 
himself remarks with respect to Wagner’s 
writings (and the observation will as justly 
apply to his own pamphlet), “ they want 
elucidation, illustration, and translation into 
a more popular phraseology, rather than 
further compression.” All that will be 
possible here will be to notice some of the 


conclusions arrived at, referring our readers 
in most cases for the processes by which 
these conclusions are reached to the works 
themselves. 

And first it should be distinctly understood 
that Wagner's music is not, as commonly 
supposed, the result of certain preconceived 
theories; but that, on the contrary, theso 
theories have gradually formed themselves 
in his mind during the process of composi¬ 
tion. This will be seen clearly from many 
passages in the letter on “ The Music of the 
Future,” which are too long to quote here, 
in which Wagner points out how, in com¬ 
posing, he was hampered by the insufficiency 
of ordinary operatic forms, and thns driven 
to enquire in what way they could be modi¬ 
fied to meet his requirements. He possesses 
in an unusual degree the power of analysing 
his own mental operations, and of explaining 
them clearly to his readers. Being also pre¬ 
eminently one who thinks for himself, his 
writings are invariably worthy of attention 
even from those who may differ from his 
conclusions. 

It must, moreover, he borne in mixid, that 
“Wagner is above and before all apoe/. This 
even his bitterest enemies will hardly deny. 
Had he never written a note of music, such 
libretti as those of his Tannhauser, Tuohcngrin, 
Tristan nnd Isolde, and, perhaps, most of all, 
the Ring desNibelungen, would have stamped 
him as the possessor of no ordinary poetical 
gifts. There are certainly no operas existing 
in which the drama bears so important a re¬ 
lation to the music as the works we have 
named. And the ground of this importance 
lies in what is in fact the fundamental pecu¬ 
liarity of Wagner’s theories. He maintains 
that under Beethoven music pure and simple 
has attained its highest possible develop¬ 
ment ; that having arrived at this point it 
demands to be joined with some other art, 
such as poetry or painting, and (to quote 
Mr. Dannreuther) “he points to the aberra¬ 
tions in which we find modern music under 
the hands of Berlioz, where it tries to accom¬ 
plish what poetry alone can do, or to the 
latest French operas a la Meyerbeer, where it 
tries to construct a drama out of its own 
means by way of proof.” Wagner’s ideal 
drama then may bo defined as one in which, 
instead of the music being the most impor¬ 
tant factor, as it is e.g. in the operas of 
Mozart, all the various arts, music, poetry, 
painting, mimetics, shall be fused and amal¬ 
gamated into the new whole which he calls 
das Drama. He endeavours to “ lead the 
full stream of Beethoven’s music into a 
dramatic, channel,” and maintains that the 
music will thereby, instead of occupying, as 
might be anticipated, only a secondary posi¬ 
tion, acquire a power and a significance 
which, unaided by other arts, it could never 
hope to reach. How far this is the case can 
of course only be determined by the actual 
effect in performance of works constructed 
on this plan, nnd of this musicians in this 
country have as yet had no opportunity of 
forming an opinion, as the only work of 
Wagner’s which has at present found its 
way to England is Der Fliegcude Hollander— 
an opera which, while containing much that 
is highly characteristic of its composer, is by 
no means a complete exemplification of his 
later views. 
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It is this new combination of music with 
the other arts to which Wagner has given 
the name of the “art-work of the future.” 

Wagner, however, as Mr. Dannreuther 
points out in his essay, does not regard his late 
■works, written as they are on this plan, as 
more than the germs of a new development 
in art. How far these works will exert a 
permanent influence 'on the composition of 
dramatic music it would be perhaps some¬ 
what hazardous to prophesy. Mr. Dann¬ 
reuther thinks that his influence is too great 
to be ever ignored; but it seems at least 
doubtful whether he will found a school of 
composers, as some of his great predecessors 
have done; nor is the reason for this far to 
seek. Much of the indisputable effect of 
Wagner’s great lyric dramas depends un¬ 
doubtedly on the masterly mutual adaptation 
to one another of poetry and music. He has 
himself been able to carry his own theories 
into practice, Itecause he is at once poet and 
musician. But what other living composer 
is capable of writing such libretti ? or what 
other poet could so accurately fit the appro¬ 
priate music to his own dramatic conceptions? 
Wagner’s works are in this respect perfectly 
unique, and it would be difficult, almost im¬ 
possible, to find two men, one to write the 
drama, the other to set it to music, whose 
joint production should possess that perfectly 
homogeneous character which we find when 
both words and music emanate from the same 
brain. As regards mere externals, he can of 
course be imitated; other composers can copy 
his method of thematic treatment, his orches¬ 
tration, nay, even his melodic style ; but the 
one distinguishing feature which more than 
any other characterises his works—the won¬ 
derful “mutual penetration” (Durchdringung) 
of music and words—is hardly likely to be 
reproduced. 

In the second section of his pamphlet, Mr. 
Dannreuther says that the real question at 
issue is not that of the relative inventive 
powers of various composers, but of the 
musical form in which their melodies are to 
be embodied. He gives us an abstract of the 
historical development of the opera as Wag¬ 
ner sketches it in his Oper und Drama, and 
points out more especially the utterly un¬ 
satisfactory character of the older operas as 
a whole, frequently owing to the miserable 
imbecility of the libretti. And here it may 
be remarked, parenthetically, that Mr. Dann¬ 
reuther is not one of those injudicious and 
one-sided admirers of Wagner who attempt 
to exalt him by depreciating all other com¬ 
posers. Many of his foolish friends, abroad 
rather than in this country, have, by abusing 
everyone else in order to glorify their idol, 
done his cause as much or more harm than 
his strongest opponents. To this Wagner 
himself would be no party: he is indeed 
always ready to acknowledge the beauties to 
be met with in the works ofliis predecessors, 
but, as he himself says, it was precisely the 
combination of the wonderful dramatic 
moments with the veriest platitudes which 
showed him the unsatisfactory character of 
the present method of combining music and 
words, and induced him to look for a re¬ 
medy. After tracing tho history of opera 
down to its latest phase—the modern French 
‘grand opera” of Meyerbeer on the one side, 
and the“naked, absolute, ear-tickling melody” 


of Rossini on the other—Wagner arrives, by 
steps for which the reader must refer to the 
pamphlet itself, at the conclusion that either 
music or the drama alone is insufficient to 
produce a really satisfactory opera. The 
true solution of the problem is to be found 
in the union of all the arts upon eqnal terms, 
instead of music, as hitherto, taking the 
chief place, and the other branches of 
art holding a merely subordinate position. 
Music must thus forego some of her preten¬ 
sions to pre-eminence, but, says Wagner, she 
thereby gains instead of losing. 

The first and most obvious result of this 
perfect assimilation of music and words is 
the entire avoidance of all repetition of the 
text, and consequently the total abandon¬ 
ment of all the old-established forms—airs, 
duets, Ac. And, as a matter of fact, in 
Wagner’s last, and in many respects greatest 
work, the Ring des Nibelungen, wo find no 
detachod movements, scarcely even a frag¬ 
ment which can be extracted for concert 
performance. In the first part of this great 
tetralogy (Dos Rheingold), there is not one 
single portion which can be effectively 
played apart from the whole, and only one 
(“ Siegmund’s Liebeslied ”) in Die Walldire, 
which follows. It must not, however, be 
therefore supposed that Wagner’s music 
consists of nothing but a series of independ¬ 
ent and incoherent phrases. On the con¬ 
trary, few composers have pushed the science 
of what musicians call “ thematic develop¬ 
ment ” further than he. But this develop¬ 
ment in his hands is very different from 
what it has been with his predecessors, and 
requires repeated hearing, and even consi¬ 
derable familiarity with his music, for its 
just appreciation. 

Wagner’s method of treatment is some¬ 
what as follows :—On the first enunciation 
of any salient point of the action, or tho first 
expression of any particular sentiment, he 
accompanies it with its appropriate musical 
colouring; thereafter, whenever the thought 
either recurs or is suggested, the orchestra 
iu its accompaniment recalls the theme which 
at first expressed it. But, just as in actual 
conversation, though the same thought might 
recur, one would never repeat verbatim a 
sentence previously uttered, so this musical 
su«nrcstion comes back in a more or less 
varied form according to circumstances, yet 
always with sufficient clearness to remind 
the hearer at once of what is intended. A 
single illustration from the Ring des Nibel- 
ungen will perhaps make this point more 
intelligible. At the opening of the second 
scene of the Rhein gold,the glittering pinnacles 
of tho “ Walhalla ” (the castle in which dwell 
tho souls of departed heroes) come into view. 
This scene is accompanied by a theme in the 
oi'chestra, which may be called the “Walhalla 
theme.” In the first act of Die Waltdire, 
Sicgmund is telling Sieglinde how he lost 
his father. He describes how in battle he 
was separated from him, and never saw him 
again; ho says, “ My father I found no 
more,” and at this point the orchestra in the 
most felicitous manner breaks in with the 
first strain of the “Walhalla theme,” thus 
indicating that the father was gathered with 
the slain warriors. Numberless other in¬ 
stances of a similar kind might be given ; 
but this one will suffice to explain tho method , 


adopted. Hence though, on a first reading or 
hearing, Wagner’s later works undoubtedly 
appear fragmentary and disjointed, they gain 
wonderfully on closer study, and every new 
reading reveals beauties hitherto unnoticed 
and unsuspected. With respect to his choice 
of subjects, his verse, melody, and orchestra¬ 
tion, it must suffice here to refer our readers 
to Mr. Dannreuther’s able elucidation of these 
points iu his essay. We must also pass over 
his interesting remarks on Wagner’s literary 
writings, and the biographical sketch con¬ 
tained in the pamphlet, and conclude with a 
few general remarks suggested by the subject 
under notice. 

Wagner’s musical dramas cannot, in the 
ordinary acceptation of the term, be called 
operas. We are speaking, of course, of his 
later works, in which his views on art are 
most fully illustrated. He must, iu fairness, 
be judged from his own standpoint. As 
mere music, apart altogether from any dra¬ 
matic considerations, few unprejudiced mu¬ 
sicians would think of comparing Die Meis- 
tersinger or Tristan with Fidclio or Don Juan. 
To judge from what he has actually done, 
Wagner could not write a symphony which 
would equal the “Jupiter” or the “ Pastoral.” 
His principal instrumental productions, the 
“Faust overture,” the “Kaisermarscb,” and 
the “ Huldigungsmarsch,” interesting and 
impressive as they are, cannot be placed on a 
level with the greater creations of the tone- 
poets of “ pure music.” But in his own par¬ 
ticular line of art, in the construction of the 
complex whole which he calls the “ drama,” 
in which music, poetry, scenery, and acting 
arc all of equal importance, he stands aloue ; 
indeed no one has as yet attempted to rival 
him in this field. 

It is therefore no matter of surprise that 
in this country Wagner should still l>e, to a 
large extent, entirely unappreciated. Though 
the thanks of all musicians are due to tho 
Wagner Society for the specimens of his 
music which they have brought before the 
public, and though some of the detached 
pieces performed, such as the “ Procession 
Music,” aud the Introduction to tho Third 
Act of Lohengrin, have been warmly, nay 
enthusiastically received; yet any mere frag¬ 
ments of this kind give not the least idea of 
the composer’s real strength, aud almost 
remind oue (without any malicious arnere 
peusee, be it said) of the old story of the man 
\Vho showed a brick as the sample of a house. 
It may be doubted if there are twenty men 
in this country really qualified to form an 
opinion respecting Wagner—an opinion, that 

is, not obtained at second-hand, or founded 
on mere hearsay, but the result of an actual 
acquaintance with his works. There are 
only two possible ways of gaining this ac¬ 
quaintance. Tho first, and by far tho 
best, where practicable, is the actual 
hearing of the works themselves on the 
stage. One hearing is not sufficient; they 
must be repeatedly listened to, in order 
to bo fully appreciated. It may be in¬ 
teresting, as bearing on this point, to give 
the experience oFa good musician, as related 
by himself to the writer of this article. He 
said: “When in Germany last summer I took 
the opportunity of going to see Die Meister- 
singer, and I attended three performances of 

it. From the first hearing I came away with 
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a bad headache; the music was so novel, and 
the strain on the attention so continuous, that 
I was thoroughly wearied. At the second 
performance I seemed to grasp the work 
much more thoroughly; and at the third it 
all became clear, and the impression it pro¬ 
duced upon me was such as I have seldom 
experienced. It was simply wonderful /” 
The gentleman in question is a well-known 
London professor, and being a German, he 
could of course fully appreciate the connec¬ 
tion between music and words which is so 
important a feature in the Wagnerian drama. 
And it is probable that the emotions be 
experienced would be aroused in others if 
only adequate opportunity of hearing the 
works were afforded in this country. 

The only other, and a less satisfactory 
method of becoming thoroughly acquainted 
with Wagner's music is one which is beset 
with difficulties—tho study of his full 
orchestral scores. The difficulties here are 
various. In the first place, the books 
themselves are so expensive (costing three 
or four pounds each, and some of them 
more), that they are beyond the means of 
many. But besides this, these scores are 
among the most elaborate and intricate in 
the whole range of musical literature, and 
there are but few musicians who have de¬ 
voted sufficient time and practice to this 
branch of their art to be able to seize with 
the eye and hear with the mind’s ear the 
effect of these complex orchestral combina¬ 
tions! Yet the instrumentation is frequently 
as much an integral part of the effect as the 
melody or the harmony. It might almost 
be said that in Wagner’s hands the different 
instruments are often so many dramatis per¬ 
sonae, for in many passages which might be 
cited the orchestration has a dramatic as well 
as a musical significance. He therefore who 
only knows these works in the pianoforte 
score cannot, at best, be said to more than 
half know them. But supposing that a 
musician has procured these full scores, and 
is thoroughly capable of reading them, his 
difficulties are not yet wholly overcome. 
He must, in addition, possess such a know¬ 
ledge of the German language as to be able 
to follow every shade of the meaning of the 
libretto, in which he will hardly find a line 
which does not in some way-bear upon the 
dramatic action. Without this thorough 
understanding of the drama, much of the 
significance of the music will escape him 
altogether. Then his imagination must be 
constantly on the stretch ; he must figure to 
himself the progress of the stage-action, 
otherwise the subtle and ingenious “ panto¬ 
mime-music ” (using the phrase of course in 
its wider sense) will appear meaningless. 
The reader will easily perceive that those 
who are in a position to estimate aright the 
value of Wagner’s music without hearing it 
must of necessity be very few. Indeed the 
reading of one of his scores can only be de¬ 
scribed as a severe mental exercise. 

It would be very iuteiesting, did space 
permit, to trace the gradual development of 
Wagner s style from his earliest dramatic 
work, Bicnzi, down to his latest and greatest, 
Der Bing dcs Nibdnngen ; but this article lias 
already extended to such a length that this 
subject must be left for a future occasion. 
It would be premature as yet to hazard an 


opinion as to the real place which he is likely 
to hold among composers; but it is impos¬ 
sible to deny him the possession of great 
originality, of remarkable poetic feeling, and 
of unsurpassed dramatic power. His day 
will probably come even in this musically 
conservative country; and time will no doubt 
ultimately award him his appropriate position 
in the “ Walhalla” of musicians. 

Ebenezer Pbout. 

THE DUDLEY GALLERY (Second No/ice). * 

There is not in this exhibition anv landscape 
supereminent for importance and excellence com¬ 
bined. As examples of the higher level of work, 
we may take the contributions of Messrs. Toft, 
Howard, Harry Hine, and E. A. Waterlow. 

Mr. Toft, who is a Dane, sends The Courtyard 
of Koldinyhunes, Denmark, the Ancestral Castle of 
the Princess of Wales. This is a moonlight view 
of a dismantled edifice, painted with much sim¬ 
plicity and directness, which do not however in 
any way exclude a full indication of the appro¬ 
priate sentiment. The old historic building, left 
to the influences of Nature, has come (as we may 
perceive) to have ns much natural as historic as¬ 
sociation. Mr. Howard is the author of two 
works— Lanercost Priory, Cumberland, and Mush¬ 
room Gatherers. They are both firm and definite 
renderings of the scenes depicted, with the senti¬ 
ment inherent in them, interpreted, especially the 
second work, in a sad mood. In the former, the 
steady rapidity of the full-flowing stream under 
the light of sunset is well expressed; in the latter, 
the upward slope and the joyless group of trees. 
The Pouckle Buck near Dublin, by Mr. H, Hine, 
has been executed with manifest care, and shows 
a well-managed balance of the various qualities 
suitable to such a theme. Mr. Waterlow's work 
—A Peat-moss near Loch Inver, Sutherland —is 
file most immediately striking of all: the skv, 
dappled with sailing clouds, and stirred with 
moonlight, is vividly pourtrayed. 

The Goodwin family are, as usual, represented 
on these walls. Mr. Albert Goodwin takes as his 
theme the words, “ And they saw on the other 
side a pleasant land full of flowers and winding 
paths, and did hear the song of the singing-birds:’’ 
rather a ponderous induction to a simple little 
picture of children pacing along a river-bank in 
spring. This gentleman used to paint forcibly, 
and for effect. Of late years, however, he has 
been doing what Blake called “ experiment-pic¬ 
tures;” has been essaying a different scale of 
colour, light and bright, and in result flat, but 
evidently with a serious and progressive purpose 
of study. Just now he seems to have got into a 
failing stage of this process: the present picture, 
while pretty enough, is too faint in handling, 
and even crude in tone. Mr. Harry Goodwin 
sends a large and commendable work, Twilight 
by a river-side. The same period of the day 
is treated by Mrs. Goodwin in her Autumn 
Twilight — St. Catherine's Hill, near Guildford. 
There is a good feeling of succession in this 
work: the daylight is waning, the dusk coming 
on, the present phase of beauty an interme¬ 
diate one, too soon to lapse. Another impres¬ 
sive rendering of a beautiful sundown rapidly 
darkening is the Hexham of Mr. T. J. Watson. 
The Return of the Beer Fleet, by Mr. Hamilton 
Macallum, is among the more important of the 
sca-pieees, bright and telling, with no ex¬ 
treme elaboration. Similar qualities appear to 
much advantage in this gentleman's Florence, from 
the Hotel d'Arno; the sheen and motion of the 
river are given here with a very happy touch. 
Mr. Arthur Severn treats the same aspect of 
Florence on a much larger scale, and of course 
with a proportionate expenditure of means. On a 
near inspection, the picture is somewhat chilly and 

* Mr. Hemy’s name was twice spelled “Henry” in 
our last. 


flayed in colour: this unpleasant appearance dimin¬ 
ishes sensibly on a more distant view, but after all 
the work does not rank among Mr. Severn’s best. 
His Moonlight, Venice, is very agreeable. No 
Man s Land, by Mr. Farren, stands high among the 
landscapes here. It exhibits a dreary heath, with 
scanty comfortless trees, and a dismal old white 
horse. IV ind and rain-drift have their will with 
the scraggy boughs, and the clotted flanks and mane 
and tail. The sorry life here present will soon 
have yielded to the untoward influences, and other 
life, equally sorry, will succeed. Kings and Ladies', 
by Mr. Tristram Ellis, with figures by Mr. E. R. 
Hughes, looks cheerful after this. It presents a 
grove of beeches, leafless in winter; they have 
probably been studied from Burnham Beeches, and 
with some assistance from photographs. The 
whole is steadily and resolutely painted, with a 
creditable result. Another of the more prominent 
contributions is The Mill at Rest, by Mr. E. H. 
iahey. Here the material is ample and pleasantly 
varied, and everything well rendered within a 
certain limitation: one only misses an ultimate 
touch of distinction and emphasis which would 
set the truly pictorial stamp upon the whole. In 
The Jl intry Sea, by Mr. Edwin Ellis, there is a 
right sense of grandeur, desolation, and ceaseless¬ 
ness : sea and sky are almost fused together. 
Salmon-Fishers off the Ayrshire Coast, by Mr. 
Bannatvne, is another able and sympathetic study 
of sea, here severe and yet gentle in its blue-grey 
monotone. Two really satisfactory works are 
those of Mr. W. P. Burton—the Old Monastery of 
the Dominicans, Ghent,, and At Bruges: the mottled 
surface of aged stone buildings, used to much wear 
and tear in their time, and capable of an indefinite 
further amount of it, is capitally indicated. Other 
meritorious^ works are the Evening, Morecambe 
Bay, and Near Gravesend, Sunrise, of Mr. Hollo¬ 
way ! A Coast Scene, by Mr. Sheffield; Ponte 
Vecchio, Florence, bv Mr. Aston; Evening, Barges 
off Greenwich, Frank Dadd; Orchardleigh Ponds, 
Somerset—Clearing the Weeds, Alfred Parsons ; 
Ballard Down, Dorset^V. J. Calico!t; The Thames 
at Waterloo Bridge, H. M. Marshall; Folkestone 
Harbour, by Miss Fanny Seddon; Pembroke Col- 
lege, Cambridge, by Miss'Golkett; Rocks at Culler- 
coats, by Mr. John O'GonnOr; and Evening near 
Esher, by Mr. Pritchett. 

Mr. Charles Richardson is a very talented 
painter of animal life in combination with land¬ 
scape, true in observation, forcible in handling, 
and extremely lifelike in result; there is no indi¬ 
rectness and no mannerism. Ilis works are enti¬ 
tled After Sunset, Westmoreland, and Mid-day. A 
Sheejfold in Surrey is very carefully realised by 
Mr. F. W illiamson. Doves can seldom have been 
treated with more genuine success than by Miss 
Crozier; this is an exact and highly elegant study, 
more especially as regards the actions of the birds. 
Among the flower-pieces, those of Miss Helen 
Coleman hold a front rank. W". M. Rossetti. 


THE RIVALS,” AT THE GAIETY THEATRE, AND 
MR. AIDE'S “ PHILlr,” AT THE LYCEUM. 

Among all last-century comedies, The Rivals pro¬ 
bably stands second in general estimation now-a- 
days. Only' one comedy can stand before it, and 
that can be no other than the School for Scandal. 
And The Rivals, though it may justly be the 
second, cannot pretend to be the first, ’ Though 
its length is as great as that of the masterpiece, 
its subject is less full. It boars signs of the lack 
of experience which neither genius nor labour lias 
been able to hide in a first dramatic work. Its 
interest is never very engrossing. Its unrestrained 
fun gets sometimes dangerously near to farce. 
W hen writing it, Sheridan knew where to begin, 
but scarcely knew where to stop. Mrs. Malaprop's 
“ nice derangement of her epitaphs ” is surely too 
continual. Julia's sentiment passes into sentimen¬ 
tality. Fven Lydia Languish is something of a 
broad caricature. In the School for Scandal she 
would have been impossible. She would have 
been quite at home in The Critic. 
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That which enabled The Rival* to win its own 
high place, and hold it, at a time when the intel¬ 
lectual world gave rendezvous at the theatre—and 
after a critical first-night audience had received it 
but coldly, thanks in part to Mr. Lee's bad acting 
as Sir Lucius O’Trigger—is probably not so much 
its wit of dialogue as its freshness of conception 
and vigour of character. Familiar acquaintances 
of every day, who had not yet become tiresome on 
the stage, were introduced aiong with the more con¬ 
ventional characters of comedy. Sheridan’s execu¬ 
tion afterwards became more perfect, but his range 
was never greater, than when he wrote The Rivals. 
The distance is great between fiery Sir Anthony 
and boasting Bob Acres; between Julia, who loves 
the romance of sentiment, and Lydia, who cares 
for the romance- of adventure. These characters 
are as far apart as any characters can be who pro¬ 
ceed from a mind more observant than imagina¬ 
tive, and a mind which when observant is observant 
only of the world of fashion—idle masters of idle 
body-servants: mincing mistresses of mincing wait¬ 
ing-maids. The study of the higher class is car¬ 
ried further and is very notably keener than is that 
of the lower. Sheridan fathoms Sir Anthony and 
.Mrs. Malaprop; but of Fag he knows only that 
Fag can imitate his master, and of Lucy, the 
tiring-maid, he knows only that she gets kisses 
and will take bribes. Further he does not go. 
Perhaps no writer of comedy, who was really so 
great, was ever so limited. That is because he 
did not study humanity. He studied St. James’s 
Street. 

In old days the part of Julia seems to have 
been a favourite. It seems to have been possible 
then to take a serious interest in that monotonous 
but reputable damsel. She and “ her Falkland ” 
were, in truth," as sentimental as any persons in 
the novels that Sheridan wisely satirised. The 
sentimental novels were popular favourites, and 
so were Sheridan’s own sentimental lovers. The 
actresses of that day did their best to bring out 
the very characteristic which the actresses of our 
day often do their best to suppress. What fault 
we find with the Julia of Miss Carlisle at the 
Gaiety is that she lends herself a little to what 
we conceive to be the older interpretation of the 
part. Mr. Yezin, as Falkland, makes that charac¬ 
ter real to us. His jealousy is intelligible. It is 
the result of a disordered brain and a too-finely 
organised nervous system, belonging to a man who 
must have begun life with the instinct of Puritan¬ 
ism—see his bare approval of the stately minuet 
and his morbid horror of Sir Roger de Coverley. 
Mr. Yezin has often been better fitted with a part, 
lie has made one or two parts distinguished. He 
should be seen, by those who wish to know him, 
in Doctor Duty —Mr. Albery’s version of Sullivan 
or David Garrick —or in Mr. Wills’s Man o’ Airlie. 
Falkland is a part he cannot make distinguished. 
But he is so good an actor that he saves it from 
failure. 

The acting, indeed, throughout the piece is 
good: the cast is so strong that as a whole we are 
not likely to see a better. For the smaller 
characters are represented as efficiently as the 
greater ones, and about the whole performance 
there is a completeness that, while it will not 
stand comparison with that of The School 
for Scandal a year ago, at the Vaudeville, is 
very remarkable, when we consider that the 
piece can only be played on a few Saturday 
mornings. Mr. Hollingshead has wisely confined 
his expenses to the engagement of a few dis¬ 
tinguished players. There is no lavish outlay 
upon scenery and dress; no outlay that we could 
consider a liberal one, were the piece destined to 
amuse the town for fifty or a hundred consecutive 
nights. Of course there are exceptions to the 
excellence of the performance. Mr. Charles Har- 
court, in the midst of much that is thoughtful, 
fails to give quite what we conceive to have been 
the spirit of Captain Absolute. A certain mental, 
not physical, importance seems lacking to his 
part. And the Mrs. Malaprop of Mrs. Leigh is 


undoubtedly wanting in finish and individuality; 
and this is due apparently not so much to any 
carelessness in the actress, as to the part over¬ 
weighting her. She delivers her words accurately, 
but not pointedly. Her facial expression has little 
variety. She does not bring Mrs. Malaprop before 
us at all vividly. The character may be in her 
voice, but it is not in her face. Mr. Lionel 
Brough’s David expresses much anxious solicitude 
—a glimpse of a quiet tenderness which is not a 
common quality (hardly even a possible one) of 
Sheridan’s. The Sir Lucius O’Trigger of Mr. 
Maclean is less demonstrative than one is accus¬ 
tomed to fancy him. Perhaps it is a stage tra¬ 
dition to oppose his very tranquil matter-of-fact 
courage to Bob Acres’s blustering self-assertion: 
at all events, the thing is well done. Here, how¬ 
ever, a certain raciness is missed which seems 
natural to the character. Mr. Taylor’s Fag, Cap¬ 
tain Absolute's servant, is satisfactory. The part 
is not one to which it is possible to give either 
much colour or much elaboration; and herein it 
differs from another small part—that of Lucy, the 
waiting-maid—which Miss Gresham plays with a 
good deal of quiet intelligence of what the part 
demands, though with no uncommon comic power. 
Her demureness is truly assumed, her liveliness 
not forced ; there is nothing in her of the familiar 
soubrette's pertness. But when Lucy is quite by 
herself, and counting up in triumph, or at all 
events with satisfaction, the gains of her not-ill- 
meant duplicity, Miss Gresham has perhaps some¬ 
thing less than the requisite spirit. The fault of 
Miss Farren’s Lydia Languish is probably its ex¬ 
aggeration. It is so entertaining, that one does 
not complain of it at the time ; but one asks after¬ 
wards whether this boisterous embodiment of self- 
will and petulance—angular and ungenial—which 
the actress chooses to represent, could by any pos¬ 
sibility have won and kept the love of Captain 
Absolute; and whether Miss Farren has not, with 
all her cleverness, been mistaken in caricaturing 
that which was enough caricature to begin with. 

To say that Mr. Toole, as Bob Acres, is fuller 
of broad fun than of intellectual subtlety is only 
to say, in other words, that Mr. Toole is a low 
comedian, and not a high comedian. But cer¬ 
tainly, to our eve, this absence of subtlety is 
“ the head and front of his offending ” as Bob 
Acres. Bob Acres belongs to low comedians: low 
comedians are not generally subtle: eiyo Mr. 
Toole is as good a Bob Acres as we are likely to 
see. The fact remains that there are conceivable 
delicacies of expression, double meanings of voice 
—as where, for instance, the coward suggests 
“we won’t run, will we? ”—that Mr. Toole fails 
to indicate. We want to feel, from our first 
introduction to him, that Bob Acres is not at all 
the hero he pretends to be. He is not a man who 
could impose upon us as Falstaff could. The 
declaration of his valour is less serviceable to his 
reputation. But Mr. Toole does not enable us to 
perceive this. In much of the duel scene, how¬ 
ever, the actor's command of expression of the 
face is very great and striking. The valiant 
fellow is dying of fright. He is pale; his eyes 
start; his knees knock together. All of this that 
Mr. Toole chooses to do, he seemingly is capable 
of doing. He is a master of the resources of his 
art. His execution is ahead of his conception. 
He is always effective. He is not always delicately 
true. 

One compares Mr. Phelps with those musicians 
who, following closely the master’s work, are 
occupied wholly with its interpretation, and. are 
called cold, as their reward, because they do not 
obtrude their individuality,—because they think 
always of displaying their author, and never of 
displaying themselves. What Mr. Charles Ilalld 
does for Beethoven, Mr. Phelps does for Shaks- 
pere, and for Sheridan. He is a careful, accurate, 
keenly intelligent interpreter. Mr. Phelps has not 
the pretension to improve upon Sheridan, or to 
think his own emotions of greater interest than 
Shakspere’s. lie plays his part so well because 


he never goes out of it. He understands the 
principle of the division of labour. And this 
being so—and forty years of almost unceasing 
work having done all that Time can do to make 
a man a finished artist—it is not to be expected 
that we shall require to single out, in his reading 
of Sir Anthony Absolute, a passage here and 
there for special praise. The choice would be 
arbitrary: . the criticism of detail unnecessary. 
But if the intending playgoer, with a disposition 
to differ from us, will read to himself the scene 
between Sir Anthony and the Captain, in the 
early part of the second act—will read it at home 
as carefully as it is possible to do—and upon it 
roceed. to the theatre, he shall find, we promise 
im, with all respect for his intelligence, that Mr. 
Phelps has read it more carefully than he. 

Intellectual subtlety, united with sobriety and 
a measured employment of the physical means— 
that is perhaps the characteristic of the old school 
of acting, of which Mr. Phelps has been for now 
many years the accredited representative. Intel¬ 
lectual subtlety, not seldom overshadowed by new 
and unaccustomed shows of violence and passion— 
that is perhaps the characteristic of the strenuous 
school of acting, of which Mr. Ilenry Irving is 
easily the chief. The playgoer who sees some¬ 
thing more than mere amusement in the theatre, 
will not be sorry when the performances of a 
week suggest to him a comparison not without its 
interest. Mr. Phelps in The Rivals : Mr. Irving 
in Philip —here is food for much curious conside¬ 
ration of the stage. Mr. Phelps, as is his wont, 
appears in a character which he has chiefly to. 
interpret, and Mr. Irving in a character which he 
has chiefly to create. Mr. Irving’s parts have 
generally given him scope for invention, and his 
inventive faculty is both great and delicate. His 
acting, even when it is most faulty—and it is very 
faulty in the new drama of Philip —is always 
worthy of careful discussion, for if it is often griev¬ 
ously disappointing, it is oftener in the highest 
degree suggestive. But well-nigh all we can sav 
of it to-day, when a new play, itself of consider¬ 
able importance, presses for notice, is that those 
who see Mr. Irving in this new drama will see 
the old faults—of occasional exaggeration, man¬ 
nerism, even staginess—with all the familiar, but 
only too uncommon merits of a broad grasp of the 
general character, and a delicate grasp of detail, 
and thoughtful study and much earnestness, and 
one or two new phases of power. And of these 
the most noticeable is a very short and very 
perfect love-scene in the first act, where Philip 
kneels to Marie, his mother’s companion—a French 
girl. The common jeune premier kneels as a 
matter of business. It is a trick of his trade: an 
every-day process of love-making, and though the 
spectator believes it to be possible, he cannot be 
asked to consider it persuasive. Mr. Irving does 
uite otherwise. lie kneels for an instant — 
ushed with sudden passion. Strong feeling 
floods his whole frame, as the Mile floods Egypt. 
So much must be said for one fine moment—let 
us pass to the play itself. 

In recent days, Philip de Miraflore and Juan de 
Miraflore lived with their mother in Andalusia. 
Juan is occupied with Divine right, and Philip 
with human wrongs, and the mother has heard of 
Communism, and thinks that between that and feu¬ 
dalism there is no middle ground, and being the 
widow of a Spanish noble, the second seems to 
her the desirable thing. There was never much 
love between the brothers, and now that both love 
Marie, their mother’s companion, there is little 
but hate between them. Quarrelling over the 
French girl, Juan stabs Philip, ineffectually, and 
Philip thereupon shoots Juan, dead, as he thinks, 
and the first act closes. Eight years afterwards, 
the old Countess having died, and republican 
Philip having made his fortune in trade in 
America, the girl Marie—still young—is com¬ 
panion to Madame de Privoisin, in Paris. One 
Monsieur de Flamarens is enamoured of her there, 
but her condition is that of a dependant, who 
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doesn’t go in to dinner with the family, and this is 
a condition in which she must remain until Philip 
de Miraflore—now owner of the Oh&teau de Saint 
Ldon, in Brittany—meets her by chance at Madame 
de Privoisin’s and renews the love of eight years 
ago. The two marry, and in the third act they 
are found about to sit down to a tete-h-tite break¬ 
fast in the chateau garden—one of those open-air 
breakfasts at which the good little red wine seems 
so very good and the yard and a half of bread so 
relishing that all must be contentment. But this 
Summer in Eden—or Brittany—cannot be undis¬ 
turbed. Philip and his wife entertain a stranger 
who is an enemy, unawares. He narrates at break- 
fast-time the story of Philip and Juan in Anda¬ 
lusia, and speaks as if the killing of Juan— 
of which Philip’s wife knows nothiug—had 
been a murder and not an act of self-defence. 
Left to themselves, Marie accuses Philip of 
want of confidence, if not of the graver wrong 
which the stranger would have her believe, 
and they are clearly estranged. An old ser¬ 
vant, coming suddenly on the stranger, finds 
that his halting gait and feeble voice have left 
him, and while the stranger is in truth Juan, the 
servant thinks him Monsieur de Flamarens, and 
communicates that suspicion to Philip. Philip 
himself suspects his wife, and, in the fourth act, 
while pretending to leave her, he watches the 
movements of the stranger. The stranger—Juan 
—has gained entry to the boudoir, and declares 
himself to Philip’s wife. Then enters Philip, 
Juan having just had time to retire to the oratory; 
and the husband charges the wife with the con¬ 
cealment of her lover. She answers that if he so 
far doubts her as to search the oratory, she, how¬ 
ever innocent the search may prove her, will re¬ 
fuse to see him again. He loves her, of course, 
devotedly, and he will not search at such a cost; 
but he bethinks him of a story of Balzac's, which 
tells of how a husband built in a lover with bricks, 
and he calls the masons, and they begin to make 
their wall which shall shut up the oratory for ever. 
They have not built far when the lover comes 
forth to confront the husband. And it is Juan, 
and with a cry that has something of rage, but 
more of relief, Philip says “ Thank God! ” and is 
saved from the remorse that has racked him. 
Juan is not dead, then, and Marie is innocent. 

On a drama avowing itself ns “romantic,” one 
does not bear very hardly for lack of probability; 
nay, one is minded to bear lightly on it when lack 
of probability is atoned for not only by many 
striking situations and strong scenes, but by dia¬ 
logue that is pleasant to hear—never weak, often 
pointed, nervous, and terse. But it would bo an 
unworthy treatment of Mr. Hamilton Aide—whose 
novels of themselves prove him a literary artist— 
to pass over such faults as occur to one when wit¬ 
nessing his play. Marie, his heroine, as the Poll 
Mall has truly pointed out, is so faintly outlined 
that we hardly know at the end whether her love 
of her husband or her old fancy for Juan was the 
stronger. Perhaps it is hardly natural that she 
should have been allowed to remain in ignoranco 
of what Philip believed to have been Juan’s fate. 
Certainly it is not natural that in the third act 
she should be so strangely unsympathetic, and in 
the fourth so chary of her protests that when desir¬ 
ing to explain she allows herself to be silenced in 
a minute, nnd the masons begin to build the wall, 
while an avowal on her part, which would have 
cost little, and which at any cost should have been 
made at once, might have saved all. The second 
act, in which we have an evening party at Madame 
de Privoisin's, is not necessary to the conduct of 
the fable. All that passes there might be made 
known to us in a few lines of narrative, and so it 
is possible to object to it; but, for our own part, 
we think the act pleasant to see, and regard it as 
a not unwise relief to the intenser scenes which 
follow and precede it. The third act is really the 
most disappointing, because it begins with a situa¬ 
tion of which very much ought to have been made. 
Here the author seems to have firm hold of his 


work: the grip is strong, but suddenly slackened, 
and the disclosure at the breakfast is followed but 
poorly and inartistically by the misunderstandings 
between Philip and Marie. 

One or two details to end with. We question 
the wisdom of introducing the masons at all. They 
make too much noise, and work too rapidly—one 
needs must watch this wall-building, and so one 
misses the mental conflict in which the real interest 
of the scene should be. Again, in the second act, 
is it not quite a mistake to bring the uselessly- 
enamoured Monsieur de Flamarens to the door at 
the moment that Philip and Marie are embracing ? 
He is disconcerted, and the audience amused ; but 
the laugh is gained at too great a cost: nothing 
should break in upon our sympathy with the 
lovers. 

Madame de Miraflore—who dies between the 
first and second acts—is played very well as to 
appearance, and pretty well as to manner, by Miss 
G. Pauncefort. But when perturbed, Miss Paunce- 
fort walkB about too much. She “ takes the stage,” 
as the technical phrase is, too much like a restless 
Englishwoman, not of the caste of Yere de Vere, 
and forgets her Spanish dignity. Miss Virginia 
F’rancis plays Madame de Privoisin with some 
feeling for comedy. She is all that the part re¬ 
quires. Miss Isabel Bateman is excellently natural 
in the gentler scenes, as Marie. She is thoroughly 
graceful, simple, and intelligent; but in the 
violent moments she fails strangely. She shakes 
her head impotently. Her mental power seems 
to desert her just when she is making calls 
upon her physical. Or perhaps it is truer to 
say that her intention is always good, and 
her execution weak only when she means it to be 
strong. But as Miss Bateman is very young, and 
probably has a future, she should be encouraged to 
study diligently all the expression of emotion; we 
know of no good reason why she should not even¬ 
tually succeed in it as well as she already succeeds 
in the expression of all the gentler womanly 
feelings and womanly wavs. Mr. Clayton plays 
Juan well enough to do him credit, and that is 
saying much when-one remembers that since his 
Joseph Surface, much is always expected of him. 
But in the first act, though seemingly natural, he 
is a little too commonly colloquial, lie is perhaps 
less like a Spaniard than like a travelling English¬ 
man, and thus shares Miss Pauncefort’s fault—the 
want of local colour. And in the last scene, his 
dress is ill-chosen, we think. It has about it a 
touch of the bourr/eois endimanche. Monsieur de 
Flamarens is represented with admirable ease by 
Mr. II. B. Conway. The only fault people find 
with him is that his manner is not French ; and 
that is a mistake, for in the Paris world it is very 
French to be very English. 

Frederick TVedmore. 


GOCXOD’s “ JEANNE DARC.” 

In reviewing the musical events of the past 
week, detailed mention should certainly be made 
of the first production in this country of the most 
important recent work of M. Gounod. The com¬ 
poser of Faust holds so deservedly high a position 
among musicians and with the public that the 
announcement that his new music to Jeanne JArc 
would be brought forward at the first concert of 
his Choral Society last Saturday had the effect of 
crowding St, James’s Hall to the doors on that 
evening. The programme comprised only two 
works, the “ Messe Solennelle,” produced on this 
occasion for the first time in England under the 
composer's direction, which occupied the first part 
of the concert; and the music to Jeanne d'A rc 
already mentioned, which filled the second part. 

M. Gounod’s choir numbers about 100 voices, 
and was on this occasion supported by an 
orchestra of some sixty performers. The chorus 
sang throughout with much spirit and correctness, 
and a very fair attention to light and shade. 
Deviating from the plan commonly adopted, the 
soloists, who were without exception members of 


the choir, instead of standing in front of the 
orchestra, sang from their places in the chorus. 
Moreover, for some reason not vety apparent, their 
names were not given in the book of the words, 
but only printed on a separate slip marked “ For 
the Press only.” It was next to impossible from 
the part of the hall where we were seated to 
identify all the singers; it must therefore be suffi¬ 
cient to state that the names given on the slip re¬ 
ferred to were those of Mrs. Weldon, Masters 
Alfred and Charles Rawlings, Signor Garcia, 
Mdlle. Morren, Miss Westmacott, Mdlle. Mar- 
torelli-Garcia, and (strangely enough in one place) 
the conductor, M. Gounod himself. 

The “ Messe Solennelle ” is tolerably well-known 
in this country, having been in the first instance 
brought forward by Mr. John Hullah at his 
concerts in St. Martin’s Hall; and performed again 
some few years since by Mr. Baruby's choir. Be¬ 
sides this the music, either entire or in part, has 
been used, adapted to the words of the English 
Communion service in more than one of our 
London churches. It is therefore needless to dwell 
at length upon it here. It is showy, brilliant, and 
pleasing, but nowhere deep, and in many parts of 
a secular and operatic, rather than of a sacred 
character. On the present occasion, a new “ Olt’er- 
toire, ’which M. Gounod has recently composed 
for the “only authorized” edition oi’ the work, 
just issued by his publishers, was given, instead 
of the one to be found in the former editions. The 
new piece must be pronounced decidedly superior 
to its predecessor. While possessing little that is 
absolutely new, it is most elegant and gracel\d,and 
embellished with all that rich, one might almost 
say “ luscious, ’ tone-colouring of which the com¬ 
poser is so great a master. The performance of 
the mass was on the whole an excellent one; in¬ 
deed, excepting one mishap in the “ Gloria,” where 
the.soloists went astray, it left little or nothiug to 
desire. Some curious alterations were made in 
the disposition of the solo voice parts—the tenor 
solo of the “ Sanctua ” being sung by a soprano, 
while the soprano solo of the “ Benedict us " was 
given to the tenor. 

Jeanne J Arc is not an opera, but a play, pro¬ 
duced towards the close of last year at the Theatre 
de la Gaiete, Paris. It is written by M. Jules 
Barbicr; nnd M. Gounod has supplied the inci¬ 
dental music. The first number is an orchestral 
prelude, which from its development might almost 
be entitled an overture. It is of a pastoral cha¬ 
racter, with an important principal part for the 
oboe, which was delightfully played by M. Dubnicq. 
The pastoral tone of the music is from time to 
time interrupted by an ecclesiastical phrase, in the 
scoring of which the brass instruments and harps 
are combined in the happiest manner. The whole 
piece is a masterpiece of orchestration, and it 
pleased the audience so much that an undeniable 
encore followed. No. 2, a chorus of Fugitives 
“ From our home we are flying,” is less 
successful. The music is not uninterest¬ 
ing; but it seems deficient in the requi¬ 
site agitation. To hear the chorus singing 
in long-sustained deliberate tones that they 
are flying from their homes, is certainly a new 
illustration of the old saying, Festina lentc f 
No. 3, the supernatural voices, encouraging Joan 
of Arc, is a movement which, oil the stage, would 
be most effective; but, though full of good points, 
it suffers from transference to a concert-room. 
The following number—a chorus of ladies at 
Agnes Sorel’s court, and the page’s ballad—is 
very pleasing, though not without occasional 
reminiscences. A not very striking minuet for 
orchestra succeeds; after which is a patriotic 
chorus, “Dieu le veut,” which is full of spirit, 
though slightly commonplace. No. 7, a soldiers’ 
chorus with soDg, is one of the best numbers of 
the work, thoroughly original and piquant. The 
chorus. No. 8,—a prayer before the battle—is very 
good, but too much spun out, so that it becomes 
wearisome. After a pretty but not very remarkable 
chorus of women is a coronation march and chorus. 
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very vigorous and with plenty of drums and brass, 
but containing little that is actually new. The 
remainder of the music consists of a “ prison scene,” 
a funeral march, and the final scene of Joan's 
execution, the music being somewhat sombre in 
tone. As a whole the work shows that thorough 
knowledge both of theatrical and orchestral effect 
which was to have been expected from a composer 
of M. Gounod’s experience. That it will advance 
his reputation can hardly be predicted, but it 
mav with truth be said that it is not unworthy 
of him. _ 

HAXDRLS “THEODORA.” 

Hahdel’s Theodora was produced at the last 
Saturday Concert at the Crystal Palace for the 
first time at these concerts. Written in the year 
1749, it was the last but one of the gigantic series 
of oratorios which Handel produced. Like many 
of its companions, it had been until recently so 
long neglected that, with the exception of the 
two songs, “ Angels ever bright and fair,” and 
“Lord, to thee each night and day,” not one 
person in a thousand knew a note of the music. 
The credit of rescuing the work from its un¬ 
merited oblivion is due in the first instance to Mr. 
Bamby, who produced it last June, and again in 
October, at the first concert for this season of the 
Royal Albert. Hall Choral -Society. From the 
nearly uniformly sombre character of its libretto, 
Theodora is never likely as a whole to rank among 
Handel’s most popular oratorios. Even on its first 
performance it was not successful, as the com¬ 
poser himself said—“ derp was room enough to 
dance dere when that was perform ! ” Yet the 
work was considered by its author as his master¬ 
piece ; and though one will hardly agree with him 
m ranking it above all the other oratorios, it in¬ 
disputably contains some of bis finest writing. 
In examining the scores of TAeoilora and Jephtha 
it is impossible not to feel that Handel in the later 
years of bis life is breaking new ground. Just as 
with Beethoven in his Choral Symphony and Mass 
in D, or Schubert in his great Symphony in C, or 
Mass in E flat, so in these two works above all 
others, glimpses of a new vista in art seem to open 
to the composer at the close of his career. To 
take but two instances from the oratorio under 
notice—how perfectly new is the chorus, “ Go, 
generous pious youth,” in which the voices end 
with a half-cadence, leaving the final close to the 
orchestra* alone. Again, the fine chorus “Ilow 
strange their ends ” (omitted on this occasion) is 
as unlike anything to be met with in Handel's 
earlier works' as it can he. More instances might 
be | given, b it these will suffice.' As in all the 
other oratorios, the choruses are the finest portion 
of the work. Nobody, before or since, has ever 
approached Handel in broad effective treatment of 
large vocal masses. Such movements as “ Come, 
mighty Father,” “ All power in Heaven,” “ He 
saw the lovely youth,” and “ Blest be the hand ” 
could have come from no other pen than that of the 
author of the Messiah. The dramatic contrast, too, 
of the heathen choruses, such as “ For ever thus 
stands fixed the doom,” and “ Venus laughing from 
the skies,” with those of the Christians, reminds the 
hearer that the work is the production of one who 
■was the first operatic writer of his day; and the 
solo parts are no less individual in character. The 
comparative non-success of the oratorio may be 
largely attributed to the libretto, which is in many 
places even more silly, not to say idiotic, than the 
average poems which Handel had to set to music. 

The performance was, on the whole, an exceed¬ 
ingly good one. The choruses were sung with a 
spirit and precision which furnishes a favourable 
augury for the future, while the hand, it is need¬ 
less tc> add, was perfection. The soloists were 
Madame Sherrington, who is heard to much greater 
advantage in florid operatic music than in Handel, 
Miss Dones, Miss Antoinette Sterling, Mr. Cum¬ 
mings, and Signor Agnesi, all of whom were 
excellent. A special word of praise must, however, 
V>a given to Miss Sterling, as a comparatively new¬ 


comer, for her admirable rendering of the part of 
Didimos. The lady sings like a true artist, and 
seems to improve at each hearing. The additional 
accompaniments, which are from the pen of Dr. 
Hiller, are unobtrusive and in excellent taste. A 
prominent part k in many numbers given to the 
organ, which was in the competent hands of Dr. 
Stainer. Mr. Manns must he heartily congratulated 
on the success of the performance. 

Ebekezer Pboui. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

After the closing of the Salon, it is in con¬ 
templation to open an exhibition in Paris of the 
produce of the three great Government manu¬ 
factories, Sevres, Beauvais, and the Gobelins. 

Ojte of the most important pictures that have 
been painted by M. Uerome has just been de¬ 
spatched to a purchaser in America, after having 
been exhibited for some days in the window of 
Messrs. Goupil, 2 Place de l’Opera, Paris. It 
represents a gladiatorial combat in the arena, at 
the moment when the victorious combatant, with 
his foot upon his prostrate antagonist, appeals to 
I the audience for the decision of life or death, 
i Almost as much pains have been taken with the 
• accessory parts of the picture, the draperies of the 
' balconies, and the crowded tiers of spectators, as 
with the principal figures. In the painting of 
the helmets and harness of the gladiators, and of 
the Oriental hangings of the boxes, M. Gi-rome 
has put forth his utmost strength in the painting 
of metallic surfaces and tissues. The colouring and 
lighting of the picture are unusually forcible as 
well as agreeable. The most expressive parts are 
the figure of a gladiator already slain, lying apart 
from the principal group, and the bench where 
the vestals sit or stand in the act of giving the 
death-signal. The expressions in this latter episode 
seem somewhat forced and common. 

Mr. Ford Madox-Browx has just completed 
portraits of Mr. David Davies of Llaudinam, the 
newly-elected Liberal M.P. for the Cardigan Dis¬ 
trict of Boroughs, and of Mrs. Davies. These 
are presentation-works commissioned by the 
Lessees and Directors of the Ocean Steam Col¬ 
lieries : with which, and with very many works 
of public improvement in M ales, in the way of 
railroads and otherwise, Mr. Davies is closely con¬ 
nected. The portraits are life-size, three-quarters 
length ; each sitter forms the subject of a separate 
picture. Each k represented seated ; Mr. Davies 
as if he had recently come in to business, Mrs. 
Davies, as half-occupied, or more than half un¬ 
occupied, in knitting-work. Some old stamped 
leather of a floreated pattern forms a rich and 
sightly background for this latter sitter. Both 
works are solid manly examples of portraiture, free 
from any forcing or overloading; living and half¬ 
speaking faces—not very different from the faces 
of hundreds of other people that one has seen, and 
yet different with that unmeasured and impassable 
line of severance which distinguishes each human 
countenance from all others. So long as the mem¬ 
ber for the Cardigan District k remembered (and 
we believe that he well deserves to be borne in 
memory as a “ self-made man ” whose private 
fortunes have been linked with public advantages), 
this version of a shrewd, prompt, clear-minded 
Cambrian face will always assist its spectator to 
understand the man, and to see into the sources of 
his success. Some of our readers will recollect the 
very fine portrait-group of Professor Fawcett and 
hk wife, painted about a year and a hall'ago by Mr. 
Madox-Brown: they will have no difficulty in 
understanding what are the artistic merits of the 
likenesses of Mr. and Mrs. Davies. 

The excavations carried on in the Coliseum at 
Rome are threatened by the E.reommnnicatio major. 
The Italian Government had undertaken them, 
not so much from a love of art as in order to 
avoid certain political difficulties. It had at first 
declined to allow the Coliseum to be used as a 


place of amusement diving the Carnival. In 
order to clear itself from the suspicion of acting 
under clerical influences, it had afterwards for¬ 
bidden divine service within the precincts of the 
old amphitheatre. Not having the courage to re¬ 
move the sacred stations and crucifixes from the 
Coliseum, it ordered archaeological excavations, 
which naturally led to their removal. Signor 
Rosa, the director of the excavations, has received 
notice from Cardinal Guidi that, unless he desists 
from his work of desecration, ho will be excom¬ 
municated. As yet he does not seem to be fright¬ 
ened, and the orchestra of the old theatre of 
Vespasian has already gained an additional depth 
of two metres. 

Ox the 26th and 27th of last month the sale 
took place at Paris, of the well-known collection of 
Mr. VS illet of Amsterdam. The prices obtained in 
Paris for works of art are generally higher thin 
here—why, we can hardly say, unless it be that 
there are more earnest collectors of one special 
branch of pottery in F’rance than here, where 
fashion or the beauty of the specimen guides the 
choice. The majolica fetched a high price. A 
Maestro Giorgio, flat plate or tayliere, sold for 
lU7f. 4s., a dish on low stem, piadetie, for 721. Pis., 
and another for dll. 4s. Ope of those plates, with 
hollow centre and wide rim, called a toudiao , 
by Giorgio’s son, Maestro Cencio, fetched 3d/. 4 s. 
A piadetie of Diruta ware, attributed to the 
master who signs El Frate, sold for 33/. 4*., and a 
circular dish of Calf.igiolo for 38/. The Faenza 
plates ranged from 20/. to 24/., and a Large Pesaro 
dish of metallic lustre, attributed to Maestro 
Girolamo, was knocked down for 60/. Ss. The 
Judgment of Solomon, Forli manufacture, sold for 
18/. 4s.; and an Urbino dish, subject, Cadmus 
killing the serpent, attributed to Orazio Fontana, 
sold for 40/., and another, the subject] Midas, for 
30/. A dish attributed to Nicola da Urbino, 
Joseph's brethren presenting his tunic to their 
father Jacob, and comprised of six figures, fetched 
22/. 10s. A set of Delft jars and beakers sold for 
125/. 4s., a Delft ewer for 20/. 4s., and a Verms 
Martin fan for 40/. The side realised nearly 
2 , 000 /. 

The February number of the Gazette des Beau.r- 
Arts is very rich in literature. Besides the chap¬ 
ters of Charles Blanc's “ Decorative Art,” Rene 
Menard gives a description of several frescoes by 
the Arezzo painter, Spinello Aretino. Two of the 
frescoes from San Miniato al Monte are engraved, 
as well as a beautiful Madonna picture from the 
Cathedral of Siena. (Spinello, it will be remem¬ 
bered, is the painter of whom Vasari relates that 
he died of fright and remorse, in consequence of a 
dream in which the devil appeared to him under 
the form in which Spinello had represented him, 
and demanded to know why he had made him 
so ugly.) 

The painted vases of Greece are the subject of a 
further study by Albert Dumont. “ The Musicians 
of Luca della Robbia ” is the title of a short paper 
by r. Senueville, describing ten exquisite bas- 
reliefs on the organ in Santa Maria della Fiore, 
two of which are engraved. The French school 
of painting as represented in the Museo de Lille 
k criticised by Louis Gonse. The artistic curiosities 
of Russia are commented upon, and several illus¬ 
trations of them given. Nuoleto de Modi-ne fut-il 
peintre on smdpteur ? k the question asked by 
Emile Galichon, who, however, does not answer 
it, but confines himself to the consideration of 
several workB in niello that he supposes were exe¬ 
cuted by this artist; and the Belvedere Gallery at 
Vienna receives another notice by Clement deRis. 
The Dutch School k now finished, and the French 
School under review. 

The Boetzel Album, a collection of engrav¬ 
ings from the pictures of the Salons of 1*72 
and 1873, is highly praised as one of the best 
artistic productions of the year, and the M usee de 
Nancy and the collections of Alsace, Lorraine, are 
described by Charles Couninult.j 
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An exhibition of the works of Prud'hon has been 
organised for the benefit of his daughter, who it 
appears has fallen into poverty. It will be opened 
on the 1 stof April attheEcole des Beaux Arts. Pos¬ 
sessors of Prud’hon’spaintingsordrawings,who may 
be willing to contribute, are requested to commu¬ 
nicate at once with M. E. Marcille, rue d’Haute- 
ville, 64, and to send an account of the work they 
wish exhibited in order to facilitate the pre¬ 
paration of the catalogue. 

The regulations for the Salon of 1874 are pub¬ 
lished, and may be found in the Chronique of 
January 24. M. de Chenneviferes has made his 
“ R&glement ” as pleasant as possible to artists; 
still that excitable fraternity will not regret that 
this is the last time that the government will 
regulate for them. Henceforward, as before 
stated, the management of the Salon will be 
vested in the new National Academy of French 
artists. 

Dr. Heinrich Gustav Hotho, a well-known 
German writer on the history of art, died a short 
time since at Berlin, at the age of seventy-one. 
He held the position of keeper of the Museum of 
Engraving at Berlin. The death of M. Buchere 
de l’Epinois, Chevalier of the Legion d’Honneur, 
and a writer on art of some note in France, is also 
announced. 

A number of packing cases of every size and 
description, amounting to more than a hundred, 
have lately been deposited in the Cour Can'de of 
the Louvre. They nave been sent home by M. 
Delaporte, a young lieutenant in the French navy, 
who about a year ago set out with several other 
naval officers (among whom we believe was the 
ill-fated Lieutenant Francis Garnier) on an ex¬ 
ploring expedition up the river Touking. The 
object of tne exploration was to discover whether 
a communication between China and the Indian 
Ocean could not be opened by means of the Ton- 
king. While prosecuting his geographical and 
scientific researches for this purpose M. Delaporte 
has not, however, been unmindful of the interests 
of archaeology, and has sent home in the packing 
cases before mentioned a large and important col¬ 
lection of ancient monumental remains that he 
has discovered on the banks of the Tonking and 
in its neighbourhood. Ancient Asiatic architec¬ 
ture and sculpture of this description can seldom 
be studied except by Oriental travellers. Home- 
stayers are at best obliged to content themselves 
with casts, so that the Louvre is fortunate in 
having gained such a valuable addition to its stock 
of Oriental antiquities. 

A short biographical sketch of John Christian 
Schetky, under the heading “ A Marine Painter 
of Two Centuries,” appeared in the Times of the 
Oth inst. J. C. Schetky, who died on the 20th of 
January 1874, was born in 1778. He was a descend¬ 
ant of an old Transylvanian family, and appears 
to have inherited his artistic tastes from both his 
parents. At the high school of Edinburgh he was 
contemporary with Lord Brougham, Leonard 
and Francis Horner, and Sir Walter Scott, with 
the latter of whom he formed a life-long friend¬ 
ship. Many other of the distinguished men of the 
early part of the century were likewise his con¬ 
stant companions; but he was most proud, his 
biographer in the Times tells us, of his “ inter¬ 
views with two men, remarkable for very different 
causes—Robert Burns, his father's friend, who 
begged him off a flogging for playing truant to sail 
toy ships at Leith, and the younger brother of the 
Chevalier Henry, Cardinal York, whom he met in 
his lumbering coach in the Roman Campagna in 
1801, and by whom he was questioned as to the 
welfare of 1 his army and navy.’ ” 

Schetky may be termed the successor of Willem 
van der Velde, in so far as his office of royal 
marine painter led him to paint the same class of 
subjects, but he had not the Dutch artist's power 
of ruling the waves. It was ship-painting rather 
than sea-painting that engaged his attention. At 
the ago of eighty-two he painted one of his finest 


works, the Rescue of a Spanish Man-of-War by 
Sir C. Paget, now hanging in the United Service 
Club. 

At the sale of the works of Ch. de Toumemine, 
which took place last week at the Hotel Drouot, 
the following prices were realised:— Maison tur- 
que au bord de Veau, 3,900 fr.; Ruines d’un Temple 
au bord de la mer, 8,960 fir.; Campement en Asie- 
Mineure, 1,460 fr.; Un Cafft a Adramitti, 1,030 fr.; 
Maison turque sur le bord d'une riviere, 3,360 fr.; 
Lac saert d’Oudeypour, 3,200 fr.; Relour de chasse 
(Hindoustan), 2,100 fr.; Ruines du Temple de 
Janina, 3,000 fr.; EUphant traversant une rivibre, 
1,400fr.; Pgr amides vues du Nil, 1,400 fr.; Oiseaia' 
sur le Nil, 2,400 fr. 

We hear from Rome of the death, in the prime 
of life, of the promising Belgian sculptor, Gaston 
Marchant, who in 1869 gained the “ Prix de Rome ” 
of the Brussels Academy. At the time of his death 
he was engaged in putting the last touches to his 
statue of a fisherman throwing his net. 

On the 21st of this month is to be sold at Paris 
the splendid gallery of M. F. Szarvady, the well- 
known publicist. Amongst the eighty-six pic¬ 
tures enumerated are fifty-six belonging to the 
old Italian, Dutch, and German schools. The 
gems of the collection are said to be two Lucas 
Cranachs, a St. Gereon, and a St. Ursula with her 
Companions. 

The Cologne Gazette seems to be possessed by 
an uncomfortable suspicion that too much caution 
cannot be exercised by travellers and explorers in 
accepting as genuine the relics and “ antiques ” 
which are presented to them for purchase in the 
East. According to the writer, there is at Con¬ 
stantinople, within the palace of a Persian Gover¬ 
nor, a manufactory for the preparation of ancient 
gems and the so-called Arsaeides coins; whilst 
numerous medals, coins, fragments of antiques, 
and other archaeological treasures, all of which 
had been skilfully prepared for the purpose in the 
suburb of Galata, were lately being offered for 
sale to Western travellers by the workmen em¬ 
ployed on the repairs and excavations which are 
at present going on near the ruined propylaea 
of the Hagia-Sofia. Here the deception was 
especially successful, as every passer-by had an 
opportunity of seeing these precious “ finds ” 
brought to the surface with every spadeful of 
freshly-turned earth. Occasionallv, however, 
genuine treasures undoubtedly find their way into 
the hands of unscrupulous workmen, for it appears 
from the report of the search instituted by order 
of Nassif Pasha, Governor of the Dardanelles, to 
which we have referred in a previous number, 
that a considerable portion of l)r. Schliemann's 
so-called “ Priam’s Treasure ” had been stolen by 
two Greeks in his employment, and carried by 
them to their village, where the spoil of one of 
the men, Lezeb Costandi, has been recovered 
almost uninjured, while the portion which fell 
to the share of his companion, Staliano Panavoti, 
has to a great extent been destroyed by having 
been given to a jeweller to be melted down and 
recast into ornaments for the bride of the thief. 
It appears that the robbery was efl’ected as early 
as last March, and therefore three months before 
Dr. Schliemann left the scene of his explorations 
in the happy possession, as he believed, of the 
whole of the Priam Treasure. The men had, 
however, one evening in his absence come upon 
an earthen vessel, six inches high and three inches 
wide, which lay at a depth of thirty feet from the 
surface and about eighteen feet from the base of 
an ancient wall. The excessive weight of this jar 
led them to suspect the nature of the contents, 
and in the course of the night they conveyed it to 
their own village, where they examined their 
spoils, and, after dividing them, buried their re¬ 
spective portions. Amongst the articles recovered 
are two pairs of gold ear-pendants, several golden 
rings, and two bracelets, an ornament for the 
head, and four necklets or rosaries with golden 
beads about the size of peas, and, besides these 


articles, small lumps of gold and numerous frag¬ 
ments of chains were also found. 

The Greek Government has, it is reported, ex¬ 
pressed its willingness to allow the contemplated 
excavations at Olympia to be under the manage¬ 
ment of a joint commission of German and Greek 
savans, ana to permit the Germans to select the 
spots where the works shall be undertaken. If 
tnis joint commission can be trusted to work with 
unanimity, we may anticipate very important 
results from the projected exploration of the 
Olympian district, which, as a focus of Greek fes¬ 
tive life and a spot on which Greek art may be 
said to have thrown its treasures broadcast, can 
scarcely fail to yield a rich harvest of artistic 
wealth to the explorers. 

Scene-painting; as applied to the representation 
of landscape on the stage, may be thought to have 
attained perfection some few years ago. The 
efforts of Beverley and Telbin are not to be sur¬ 
passed in their own kind ; and under Mr. Charles 
Kean’s management at the Princess's the decora¬ 
tions were as accurate as they were costly. Mauy 
people thought they overpowered the acting, and 
the managers of the Theatre Framjaia—whose 
judgment ought to be, but is not alwavs, infallible 
—would probably have been of this way of 
thinking. So would several French critics, who 
lately remarked that in the “ mounting ” of Jean 
de Thommeray the Theatre Framjais itself was 
going dangerously near to an unworthy rivalry 
with the spectacular theatres of the Boulevard— 
rivalry in incorrectness as well as in lavish mag¬ 
nificence, it appears: M. Alfred Darcel having 
pointed out in the Chronique des Arts that a 
certain little castle of brick and stone, in the style 
of Louis Treize, did not belong to Brittany, either 
in material or manner. Correctness apart, modern 
scene-painting is certainly very effective; but it 
may be questioned whether it will not some day 
endeavour to represent a greater variety of land¬ 
scape instead of confining itself, as it now does, to 
the very obviously pic turesque and romantic. And 
yet of course the conditions of light may fetter it 
a good deal, to interfere with its range; and, also, 
the taste of the many has always to be considered 
—the many having at present little appreciation of 
any other scenery than that which is immediately 
recognised to be either lovely or grand. A stage- 
reproduction of a Claude landscape or of a Turner 
landscape may do very well; but the reproduction 
of a Rembrandt or r Hobbema—grey and weary 
and w'ide—would almost surely fail of suc¬ 
cess. We have much to be thankful for, and 
do not mean at all to grumble, but merely to 
point out what seem our present limita¬ 
tions. But with regard to the arrangement 
of stage-interiors, improvement is more surely 
practicable. Have we not had enough of the 
octagonal drawing-rooms with a regiment of 
chairs from Tottenham Court Road—all ranged 
in valiant row—with gay wall-papers and shabby 
prints, and for all drapery a crimson curtain, to 
represent the taste and luxury of Mayfair ? Here 
and there one notices an improvement: chiefly 
perhaps where Mr. O’Connor has been at work. 
Like most people who enjoy the possession of 
manners that are passports, Mr. O'Connor has 
doubtless arranged some things not quite worthy 
of him. But just now he has two modern in¬ 
teriors which are a little out of the conventional 
stage way, and are so much the better for it. His 
drawing-room at the Royalty, in Ought We to 
Visit Her ? is the result of a good conception, im¬ 
perfectly realised: a Jacobite room: a “ construc¬ 
tive interior ” (as some new advertisements say) 
with something that is pleasant and something 
that is bad. Here the hand has not been lavish 
enough. The tone of the room is good, but the 
accessories insufficient. But in that very pleasant 
chamber tenanted by Smailey—the arch-ruffian 
of the new comedy at the Haymarket—the work, 
though scarcely fine, is more complete than har¬ 
monious. The eye rests not unhappily on the 
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dull ebonised dressers, stored with blue china— 
though the china be not of surpassing quality— 
and on the quiet-coloured walls, though these be 
hung with nothing more precious than the Japanese 
fans, the love of which has lately provoked the 
Saturday to an exhibition of manly satire. 

We hear from Munich that a scheme is at pre¬ 
sent under consideration for supplying the larger 
theatres with a system of waterworks, by which 
a copious stream of water may be turned instantly 
on the stage, or any other part of the building, in 
case of fire. It is proposed to lay down a network of 
pipes below the floor of the stage and slips, and 
to connect these, by means of a large main, with 
a capacious reservoir, thirty or forty feet above 
the floor. In an experiment lately made at Munich 
to test the efficacy of the plan, a fire was kindled 
the whole length of the main pipe, and when the 
flames were at their height the water at a given 
signal was turned on, and the fire instantly 
quenched. Should tliis simple scheme admit of 
e.’.sy practical application, we may hope that we 
have heard the last of those theatrical conflagra¬ 
tions which, to the disgrace of our boasted 
scientific progress, have hitherto occurred with 
terrible regularity. 

Lerqex, an actor well known at the Franfais, 
died ten days ago at Algiers. He was manager 
of the French theatre there: a post for which he 
was not incapacitated by that sudden loss of 
memory which two or three years since very 
greatly interfered with his otherwise creditable 
success as an actor in the Rue Richelieu. 

The long farce of L'Infort unee Caroline has been 
succeeded at the Ilolborn Theatre by Cadol’s best- 
known play, Leu Inutiles, of which we propose to 
say something next week. 

Amy Bobsart is being played at Drury Lane ; 
the heroine's part, originally taken by Nei'.sou, is 
now sustained by Miss Wallis, seemingly to the 
satisfaction of the audience, and, in truth, intelli¬ 
gently. 

M. Gustave FLArnr.RT, the author of Madame 
Horary, has written a piece for the Vaudeville 
(Paris) called Le Candidat. 

The 5th of February was appointed for the 
formal trying of the great bell for the cathedral 
at Cologne. It is now finished, but it still remains 
at Herr Hamm's foundry in Frankenthal, where 
it was cast, and where its tones are to be tested 
by the musical commission appointed bv the 
directors of the cathedral works, at the head of 
which stand Herr Weber, the chief musical di¬ 
rector, and Dr. Hiller. Their verdict has not yet 
been made public. 

Tire second concert of the British Orchestral 
Society at St. James's Hall last Thursday week 
showed on the whole an improvement (for which 
there was abundance of room) on the previous 
one. The instrumental pieces given were the 
“Jupiter” symphony, and the overtures to 
Leonora (No. 3). and the Isles of Finyal. The 
last was the best performance of the evening; 
Beethoven's overture, however, though less per¬ 
fectly given, was encored by a more demonstrative 
than numerous audience. The instrumental 
soloists were Madame Kate Roberts, who gave a 
very neat performance of Bennett's Caprice in E 
for'piano and orchestra, and Mr. C. vV. Doyle, 
the principal violin of the orchestra, who played 
in a thoroughly artistic manner David's concertino 
for his much neglected instrument. The vocalists 
were Miss Julia Elton and Mr. Edward Lloyd. 
English music wps again but sparingly represented 
at this concert—the only pieces by British com¬ 
posers being the above-mentioned caprice by 
Bennett, and two songs by Sullivan, and the late 
F. E. Bache. If the two concerts already given 
are to be taken as an indication of the future of 
this society, it is impossible to predict for it any 
great success. The public are not likely to go 
to hear well-known overtures and symphonies 


rendered in only a second-rate manner, when they 
can be heard to much greater perfection elsewhere. 
There is at present a want buth of fire and finish 
in the performances, which is the more surprising 
considering the individual excellence of the 
members of the band. The conclusion is forced 
upon us that Mr. Mount is hardly “ the right man 
in the right place.” 


At last Monday's Popular Concert, Dr. Biilow 
made his last appearance for the present at these 
entertainments. He plays only once more (at the 
Saturday Popular Concert this afternoon), before 
leaving England. He selected for his solos three 
movements—a prelude and fugue in F minor, a 
chaconne in F major, and an air with variations 
in D minor, from Handel's Suites de Pieces, for 
the harpsichord, all of which he played in his 
most masterly manner. An even greater treat, 
however, to connoisseurs was given by the pro¬ 
duction, for the first time at these Concerts, of 
Beethoven's Sonata in 0, Op. 102, No. 1, for piano 
and violoncello, in which he was joined by Signor 
Piatti. Like the companion work in D major, 
performed a few weeks since by the same artists, 
this sonata belongs to Beethoven's latest period. 
There is probably no living- pianist so competent 
an exponent of the later pianoforte works of Bee¬ 
thoven as Dr. Biilow; and it may be safely 
asserted that there is no violoncellist in this 
country who can compare with Signor Piatti, 
whose performance, whether as regards purity of 
intonation or artistic feeling for the music, was 
unsurpassable. The whole sonata was a musical 
treat of the highest order. The concert opened 
with Mozart’s Divertimento in B fiat, for stringed 
instruments and two horns, which had been more 
than once previously produced here. Though by 
no means one of its author's greatest works, it is 
full of pleasing melody, especially in the opening 
movement and the two minuets. It was admi¬ 
rably performed by Messrs. Straus, Ries, Zerbini, 
Piatti, Reynolds, C. Harper, and Standen. The 
two last-named gentlemen, who took the horn 
parts, deserve especial praise for the discretion 
with which they played; as the powerful tone of 
their instruments might without great care on 
their part have overweighted the strings. The 
concluding piece was Mulique’s trio in B flat, 
recently produced here, and repeated by desire. 
As the work was spoken of on the occasion of its 
previous performance, it is needless to do more 
than mention it here. The vocalist was Madame 
Patey, who sang Giordani's ‘Caro mio ben’ and 
Randegger's * Peacefully slumber.’ The former 
has been heard ad nauseam. Madame Patey might 
enlarge her repertoire with advantage both to her¬ 
self and lipr hearers. 

Next Monday will be signalised by the first ap¬ 
pearance for the present season of Herr Joachim. 


Mr. Macfarren’b St. John the Baptist is an¬ 
nounced for performance by the Sacred Harmonic 
Society next Friday week (the 27th) being its 
first production in London. 

Mr. IIexry Leslie’s choir gives its first concert 
for the present seasou on Thursday evening next. 

Wit.itelmj, the violinist (says the Paris Fiyaro ), 
is at present in Paris; it is, however, doubtful 
whether he will appear in public, as it is feared 
that the fact of his being a Prussian may give rise 
to demonstrations. 

In Weimar a complete performance of Goethe's 
Faust, with music by E. Lassen, is in preparation. 

Wagner’s Lohengrin has lately been produced 
for the first time at Stockholm. A Swedish paper, 
the Aftonbladet, makes the curious remark that 
the opera did not excite the furore which “ from 
several causes was to have been feared ”! 

IIerr Her reck, one of the most distinguished 
musicians of Vienna, has been compelled by ill- 
health to resign |iis post as conductor of the 
Hofoperntheater in that city. Herr Joseph Sucher, 
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a young Viennese composer, is spoken of as his 
successor. 

Madame Sara Heinze, a well-known pianist of 
Dresden, has received from the King of Sweden 
the gold medal for arts and sciences. 

A series of highly interesting critical articles on 
the recent works of J ohannes Brahms, from the 
pen of Dr. Hermann Kretschmar, is at present in 
course of publication in the Musikalisches WocAcn- 
blatt. 

The fourth concert of the Wagner Society, 
which took place last evening, comprised, among 
other interesting items, Berlioz’s overture to Le 
Carnival Romain,” and a large selection from 
Wagner's Lohengrin. We shall notice the concert 
in detail next week. 

The Milan papers announce that Verdi has just 
completed his mass composed for the anniversary 
of the death of Manzoni, and that he has visited 
the finest churches of Milan to choose the one 
most suitable for the ceremony. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

As we are going to press we have received the 
following important note from Dr. Kirk:— 

18 Horbury Crescent, Feb. 12. 

This morning I have heard indirectly from Zanzibar, 
and find people there who could judge still question 
the truth of tho story of Livingstone's death. Like 
us, they see nothing but n.itivo report to base it on. 

J. Kirk. 

Dr. Siemens has just completed a screw steamer, 
the Faraday, designed entirely for cable work. 
Although only of four or five thousand tons, she 
has as much cable room as the Great Fast era. 
There are several points of novelty in the con¬ 
struction of this vessel. She is made perfectly 
symmetrical fore and aft, with a rudder at each 
end, so as to move in cither direction with equal 
ease and accuracy. This is of theutmost import¬ 
ance for cable work, as it enables the cable to lx- 
picked up with the least possible expenditure of 
trouble and time; the whole of the paying-out 
machinery becoming in a few moments paying-in 
machinery. She has no keel at the bottom, but 
two bilge-keels or keels running along the sides, 
so that the cross-section is very nearly rectangular. 
This arrangement diminishes the rolling very con¬ 
siderably, and allows more room for tanks. She 
is driven by twin-screws, whose axes converge; 
the object of this is to obtain greater turning- 
power when the screws are driven opposite ways, 
which is possible, as their engines are independent. 
The axes of the screws would pass the centre of 
gravity of the ship at a distance of 27 feet. In 
this way the head of the ship can lie kept to the 
wind when she has no way on. The launch will 
take place on Tuesday next at Newcastle, and is 
an important event in the practical application of 
electrical and mechanical science. 

We leam that an edict has just been issued by 
the Emperor of China, commanding the rebuild¬ 
ing of the famous summer palace which was de¬ 
stroyed by the French and English armies during 
the last war. This work will cost a very large 
sum, and the Imperial edict sets forth that, in 
consideration of its national importance, it is hoped 
that the faithful subjects of the Emperor will 
cheerfully bear the increased taxation necessary 
for the purpose. 

It is rumoured that the youthful Emperor of 
China (now in his twentieth year, we believe) lias 
availed himself, in a truly Eastern fashion, of his 
newly acquired liberty, and has horrified the staid 
and respectable members of his court by wander¬ 
ing about his capital incognito, and at unseemly 
hours. Considering that his Imperial Majesty was 
only married sixteen months ago, and has so 
recently assumed the reins of power, this erratic 
conduct on his part is of bad augury for the future. 
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THE ACADEMY 

A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


‘With the Fifth Volume the ACADEMY entered at the beginning of the 
present year upon a new phase of its existence. Instead of 480 pages of text 
a year, it now publishes, in fifty-two weekly numbers, 1040 pages, each of 
which will contain one-fourth more matter than the old ACADEMY page. 

Three-fourths of each number of the new ACADEMY is devoted to 
Literature of the Imagination, Travels and Antiquities, History and 
Biography, and includes regular notices of the Picture Exhibitions, the 
Music of the Season, and the current Drama, English and French. There 
are periodical news-letters on literary, artistic, and scientific subjects from 
the chief capitals of Europe, and from America; and an adequate space is 
set apart, for correspondence between literary men, jottings of interest, 
publishers’ announcements, personal news, and the like. In all these matters 
the ACADEMY tells people of all classes who are aiming at the higher 
culture, what to choose and what to discard, in unmistakeable terms and 
with promptitude. 

The remaininsr fourth part of the periodical is occupied with scientific 
matters interesting to a smaller class of renders, but divested as far as 
possible of all unnecessary technicalities which render them uninteresting or 
unintelligible to the educated as distinguished from the scientific reader. 
The various departments of knowledge have now become so minutely 
specialised, that even the scientific man can no longer hope to keep pace 
with discovery in all directions at once, and beyond the limits of his own 
peculiar study occupies to a greater or less extent the position of the educated 
layman or general reader. So that the wants of the small scientific class 
are in this respect identical, or nearly so. with those of the larger reading 
public. These requirements vary in different countries and at different 
periods, and can only be ascertained by actual experience. Our experience 
during the past four years has been that the scientific matter to be found in 
the ACADEMY has been pitched in too high a key, or at least has been pre¬ 
sented in too technical a form to be so practically useful even to the scientific 
reader in this country, and at the present time, as it might without any 
diminution of fulness or accuracy be made. We propose then to ourselves 
a much more difficult task than we have hitherto attempted, viz. that of 
making this department of the ACADEMY useful to all, and engaging the 
attention and interest of all educated persons in the progress of European 
knowledge. . 

This department will embrace Natural Philosophy, Theology, and the 
Science of Language, especially of the English Language and Dialects, and 
the very important and interesting study of Comparative Philology, in con¬ 
nection with the Mythology, Folklore, Manners, Customs, and Institutions 
of the various races of Mankind. 

It may be asked, why retain the name ACADEMY if the paper is to be 
so entirely re-organised as to form to all intents and purposes a new critical 
organ ? 

We have re-organised the paper because we think that such a pritical 
organ as we have described is wanted. As to the retention of the name, a 
few words of explanation are necessary. 

Very few persons have, we think, understood what was meant by calling 


the old fortnightly periodical, which we now propose to supersede, the 
ACADEMY. 

The word “ Academy ” suggests to most average Englishmen, in the 
first instance, the idea of a second-rate and pretentious private school. 
It is also the name of a chartered Institution in London, which has won a 
reputation for fairness and discrimination in hanging pictures. As the 
name of this periodical, it appears to have given the impression to some 
persons that we propose to ourselves to treat of matters exclusively interesting 
to schoolmasters and professors at the Universities. But in all European 
languages except the English an “ Academy ” means a central organ of sound 
information and correct taste in intellectual matters. The great French 
Academy founded by Richelieu has more particularly taken under its charge 
the maintenance of the purity of the French language. The Academies 
founded in the principal German Capitals, and elsewhere, in imitation of the 
French, have laid a greater stress upon the maintenance of correct information 
in matters of scientific knowledge; and the renowned Academy of France has 
added to itself special Academies haring the same object. 

Now it is in the sense in which the word is understood on the Continent, 
in the sense of a standard of correctness in intellectual matters, that the 
name was and is still applied to the ACADEMY Journal. The great 
national importance of concentrating the intellectual forces of a country is 
recognised in every country but our own; and this recognition has justified 
the employment of public funds for the maintenance of the Foreign 
Academies as public Institutions, and the partial support of their members. 
And the absence of such an Institution in England has had this result, that 
a larger amount of bad work both in literature and in science passes unchal¬ 
lenged in this country than in any other, standing upon the same level 
of civilisation. 

What, then, in other countries is done for learning and science by means 
of an Institution supported at the public expense, we propose to accomplish 
in this country, not only for these but for all the materials of culture and 
refinement by meins of a periodical subjected, after the English manner, to 
the economic conditions of supply and demaud, viz. to keep the leader up to 
the mark of what is best in the world, to gibbet mercilessly what is bad, and 
to criticise with sympathetic fairness what falls between these two extremes. 

Keeping thus always to the main stream of the best production, we shall 
have to point to Germany for Science, to France for Art, but to our own 
country for Poetry and Fiction, for the Literature of Manners and Societv, 
for Travel and Adventure, as well as foT the great philosophic ideas which 
are transforming the mental horizon of mankind. 

But there is, we are firmly convinced, no necessary connection between 
setting up a standard of correctness and being unintelligible or unattractive 
to the average reader. It is true that much of the attractive writing in this 
country is deficient in accuracy, and perhaps no less true, that our own work 
hitherto has preferred accuracy to attractiveness. Still we believe that it is 
practicable to unite both these qualities in criticism ; and by our elaborate 
organisation of departmental editing, we confidently expect that we shall be 
able, as we have determined, to unite them in our new issue. 


Subscription for one year, including postage, 10s. 0<7. ; for sir months, 9s. dd.; payable in advance. 
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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 21, 1874. 

It is particularly requested that all letter* 
respecting subscriptions, the delivery of 
copies, and other business matters, be ad¬ 
dressed to the Publisher and not to the 
Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

Literary Remains of the late Emanuel Deutsch. 

(London: Murray, 1874) 

To review the work of a life is difficult. It 
is most difficult when that life has been de¬ 
voted to a great enterprise pursued under 
dire disadvantages, and has been cut short 
in the youth of its career. Such was the 
case of Emanuel Deutsch, the great Talmu¬ 
dic scholar, whose collected essays are now 
published. Happily for his fame, he lived 
long enough to sketch out what he desired 
to accomplish, and he did this with the firm 
hand of a master, leaving no main line uiv 
drawn in the vast outline, and in many 
parts filling in every detail. Thus, in re¬ 
viewing his work, instead of feeling that 
there is anything that needs excuse, one 
fears to say what might appear too much. 

Dentsch’s great enterprise was the ex¬ 
planation of that prodigious encyclopaedia 
of Jewish thought the Talmud, and this of 
necessity led him to a study of the history 
of the Hebrew race from the oldest period 
to the age of the Reformation. Hence his 
palaeographical researches, and hence his 
extraordinary knowledge of Church history. 
Everything he wrote had some connection 
with his main object: the greater part 
directly bore upon it. It is therefore that 
object, and the degree in which he attained 
it, that now concerns us. 

He brought to his work a most happy 
combination of qualities. These his biogra¬ 
pher has admirably drawn in the true and 
most delicate portrait in the short memoir 
prefixed to the essays. A Jew endowed 
with the highest characteristics of his race, 
intense yet mobile, deep in his affections 
yet large in his sympathies, he was a Ger¬ 
man in intellectual subtlety, a Frenchman 
in social humour, and an Englishman in his 
tastes. But he was far more than a man of 
fine nature and great accomplishments : he 
was a critical scholar and a philosophical 
thinker. The material upon which. he 
brought his great power to bear was a 
trained knowledge of Jewish literature 
which put him in the front rank of Tal¬ 
mudic scholars. Other men have had his 
knowledge, but not one of them has been 
able to use it. 

The famous article on the Talmud, in which 
Deutsch presented the outline of his work, 
took the whole learned world by surprise. 
Nothing like it had appeared before it, and 
though we heard on all sides that it would 
be followed by fifty more by other hands, it 
has not had a single successor. It was not 
merely that the writer was learned; he 
knew how to use his learning scientifically, 
and with the human feeling that comes of a 
character to which many forms of humanity 
have contributed. It is thus that the Tal¬ 
mud article is something wholly different 


from its dry predecessors, in all respects a 
work of the first quality. Some readers, 
indeed, found it, so they said, obscure. For 
this there were two causes: it oertainly pre¬ 
supposed a slight, very slight, knowledge of 
the Semitic East, and it did not attempt to 
adapt philosophy “ to the meanest compre¬ 
hension.” Those who, being fairly educated 
men and women, took the pains to read it 
carefully, found themselves acquainted with 
the very grammar of Jewish thought. 

The method in this article is strictly 
scientific; upon this the author always in¬ 
sisted : hence the great value of his results 
in their bearing on the history of religion. 
He did not feel himself bound to take any 
side. Very conservative and deeply attached 
to the Jewish race, he yet succeeded as far 
as any man could who was full of the en¬ 
thusiasm that springs from a sense of work 
that he has to do, in looking at his subject 
from without. Having thus an external 
foothold, he moved the world of religions 
thought. Before his time it was held that 
Judaism and Christianity were antagonistic. 
He has affirmed their positive relation, and 
done more than any one for many a century 
to produce a real Eirenicon. His affirmation, 
winch is too important to be lightly touched 
on, rests on his view of Jewish ethics, as to 
the facts of which no one can dispute his 
position. His corollary, again, that Christi¬ 
anity has the glory of spreading these ethics 
throughout the Gentile world cannot be 
disputed, though it may be reasonably asked 
whetbor Christianity did not also put them 
in a clearer form, and immensely strengthen 
them by embodying them in a personal ex¬ 
ample. Hillel and Shammai disappoint us : 
Hillel is merciful, therefore he is weak; 
Shammai is severe, therefore he is cruel. 
Thus we should argue, though we welcome 
the proof of the continuity of revelation as a 
splendid addition to the history of the reli¬ 
gious education of the world. Had the work 
on the Talmud, long tantalising us in Mr. 
Murray’s list, ever appeared, we should have 
been perhaps better.able to judge of the 
magnitude of what its author had achieved; 
but the article showed that the subject was 
already mastered, and what remained to be 
done must have heen essentially mere detail. 
Thus it may be truly said that he did not leave 
his work undone. 

This essay, however, large as it is in its 
comprehensiveness, fills but a small part of 
the volume. With it are pieces which may 
be called introductory, on the Semitic Lan¬ 
guages, the Targum, and the Samaritan 
Pentateuch, and what may be called a sup¬ 
plementary one on Islam. The introductory 
group form the best direct evidence of the 
fine scholarship and clear critical power of 
the writer. We regret that a singularly 
beautiful exegetical essay—that dh Lamen¬ 
tations—was not extracted from Kitto’s 
Cyclopaedia, in addition to that on Semitic 
languages. The remarkable paper on Islam 
seems to us the least satisfactory of Mr. 
Deutsch’s works. He saw the Jewish race 
everywhere—it oertainly is almost eveiy- 
where—but whether it is at theroot of Islam 
we doubt. His theory, supported by extra¬ 
ordinary ingenuity, does not, in our judg¬ 
ment, make sufficient allowanoe for the 
peculiarities of the Arab nature, or for 


agreements that may be mere coincidences. 
Still it is a very curious view of the history 
of Isliim, and deserves careful examination. 

The articles on the Oecumenical Council, 
under that and other names, are further 
away from the great Bubject than the other 
contents of the volume. Yet no man who 
had deeply studied the history of the 
Jewish race could have failed, as we have 
already hinted, to study the history of tho 
mediaeval Church. And with what effect 
these studies were pursued may be seen in 
those articles, which show not merely great 
knowledge and a singularly happy power of 
expression, hut also that political conscious¬ 
ness without which no man can pretend 
to the character of a truly independent 
thinker. 

All scholars will join in the regret ex¬ 
pressed in the memoir, that Deutsch’s fine 
genius was lost to us for want of a position in 
which he could have been free from care, and 
could have studied without hindrance. It is 
now too late, and those who knew him and 
who love him still, can only lament that Eng¬ 
land threw away the life of one who was loyal 
to his adopted country with the true Hebrew 
loyalty. All the while that he was slowly 
perishing, such a professorship as a college 
tutor would despise would—we call his bio¬ 
grapher to witness—have saved him ; yet 
somehow, in some strange dull way, it was 
not possible, and the moving universe of 
science is stopped in its revolutions for want 
of the one man who alone knew one great 
subject. If the state was afraid of the tax¬ 
payer, had the Universities—sweet step¬ 
mothers of learning—nothing for a man 
worth an army of commentators, a. man too 
in whose contributions to theology absolute 
good faith and the scientific method had 
forced even the most unwilling applause of 
the Church ? A true scholar’s life, his was 
the hardest: to-day famous, to-morrow he 
dies almost alone in the distant land to which 
he had gone too late. But there is a great 
void, and when men pause in the pursuit 
of selfish ends, and wonder why they are so 
dreary, they recollect perhaps for a moment 
the joyous nature, rich with varied gifts, 
which has left their company ; and when 
they ask for a reason, there comes no answer 
but this hopeless moral: Against stupidity 
even the gods fight in vain. 

Reginald Stuart Poole. 


Rome or Death. By Alfred Austin. (William 
Blackwood and Sons.) 

The Disciples. By Harriett Eleanor Hamilton 
King. (Henry S. King and Co.) 

Rome or Death is the third canto of the 
Human Tragedy, which in its final form is 
to consist of four cantos (the first draft 
consisted of two). In a sense it may be re¬ 
garded as a sequel to Madonna's Child, for 
we hear what became of “ Madonna’s Child ” 
and her lover. The third principal character 
we shall probably find to be another old ac¬ 
quaintance when the completed poem is before 
us; he, like Godfrid, is permanently disposed 
of, but Miriam, who appears in the present 
part for* the first time, and Olympia, “ Ma¬ 
donna’s Child,” are left alive for the fourth 
part, which is to deal with the War of tho 
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Commune, as the third part deals with the 
War of Mentana. 

One of Scott’s critics assured him that it 
was a mistake to introduce the Battle of 
Bannockburn as an episode in the loves of 
the Lord of the Isles, though love might 
very properly be introduced as an episode 
into an epic on the Bruce. Mr. Austin has 
been guided rather by the critic’s precept 
than by Scott’s practice, and, as he treats the 
matter, Garibaldi is less of a personal hero 
for the campaign of Mentana than Bruce for 
the campaign of Bannockburn. Perhaps 
the general effect of the book may be best 
described by saying that it is all background, 
and for the most part very admirable back¬ 
ground : it is done almost as well as the 
gathering of the countrymen in the seventh 
book of the yEneid, when Ascanius has 
killed the pet deer: Only we should hardly 
like the ASneid so well if it were an aggre¬ 
gate of amplifications of similar passages, 
and there are no lines in the iEneid so bald, 
for example, as these: 

“ When none were there, 

Oft she disported ’mong the timorous tribe. 

Her glorious breasts ploughing the brine asido.” 

But perhaps this is due to the fact that 
English ottava rirna is an inferior metre 
to Latin hexameter. The merits of Mr. 
Austin’s manner are hardly of a kind to 
which quotation can do justice. Copious¬ 
ness, energy, directness, manliness, insight 
enough for picturesqueness, rapidity enough 
to pass for grace, tell upon an open-minded 
reader ; but perhaps they take several pages 
to produce their full effect. It may be 
doubted whether Mr. Austin’s verse has the 
charm of the best contemporary work, but 
it might not be hard to maintain, if anyone 
found such a thesis interesting, that the man¬ 
ner of Byron and the Italians of whom Mr. 
Austin aspires to be a continuator is upon the 
whole a finer, more solid, more masculine man¬ 
ner than that which prevails now under the 
influence of Keats and Tennyson. Perhaps 
it is a proof of the proverb il faut Sire dc 
son si'ecle, that though Mr. Austin’s general 
manner is much more direct than, shall we 
say, Mr. Browning’s, yet he always seems to 
bo driven to periphrases, which read like 
translations from the Gradus, whenever he 
has to write of guns and cannon. The 
interspersed lyrics are not very fortunate: 
they look rather as if the fervour with which 
they wore composed had taken the place 
(for the composer) of the inspiration which 
would have roused an unsympathetic reader. 
The first, for instance, looks as if the writer 
had had the “ Isles of Greece ” in his mind, 
and the reader is liable to have “ By cool 
Siloam’s shady rill ” in his. 

Perhaps it would be easier for readers to 
find the author’s fervour contagious if the 
events of the last twelve or fifteen years in 
Italy were distant enough to be taken au 
grand serieux : at present one has to protect 
oneself against the increduhis odi frame of 
mind when Mr. Austin describes the muster 
to Mentana as a national uprising, by re¬ 
flecting that Italy is the native country of 
the opera, and that Garibaldi’s troupe would 
probably have been larger if Victor Emmanuel 
had not been induced at last to deceive Gari¬ 
baldi rather than Napoleon III., and so make 


some show of performing a solemn and 
recent engagement. Still it is a relief to 
turn to the inner circle of Mazzinian devotees 
who failed, from the frothy royalist and 
parliamentary movement which for the pre¬ 
sent has succeeded. 

The author of The Disciples and Aspro- 
monte was set apart to be the laureate of 
this new church by its founder. Her 
literary qualifications for the office scarcely 
go beyond a cultivated fluency of expres¬ 
sion which is sometimes a little over-subtle 
and often degenerates into baldness; but 
she has a higher qualification in her un¬ 
wavering faith and sustained intensity of 
feeling that would make us forget, if anything 
could, how improbable it is that the church 
will long survive the founder. The doctrine 
bore far more traces than an outsider would 
expect of the catholic soil out of which it 
grew, especially in the tendency to glorify 
suffering, and yet more in the passionate un¬ 
reasoning transport of conviction with which 
it was embraced; and it has already accom¬ 
plished enough for good or evil to show how 
suicidal is the arrogance of the fashionable 
dogmatism which attacks consecrated tra¬ 
ditions upon the mad supposition that the 
mass of mankind can ever be got to act 
seriously upon the sum or balance of the 
evidence actually accessible on important 
subjects. 

The book consists of five parts: there was 
to havejbeen a sixth, which is left unfinished, 
owing to the writer’s ill-health. The first 
is an overture, which is very pathetic, as the 
following extract will show :— 

“ And now I spoak not with the bird’s free voice, 

But ns the swan (who has passed through the spring 
And found it Rnows still in the white North-land, 
And over perilous wilds of Northern seas, 

White wings above the white anil wintry waves, 

Has won, through night and battle of the blasts 
Breathless, alone, without, one noto or cry) 

Sinks into summer by a land at last; 

And knows his wings are broken, and the floods 
Will bear him with them whither God shall will;— 
And knows he has one hour between the tides;— 
And sees the salt and silent marshes spread 
Before him outward to the shiny sea, 

Whereon was never any music heard.” 

The close is touching also, but reads too 
much like a half confidence, to which those 
who know the writer would have the key. 

The first of the disciples is Jacopo Buffini, 
who killed himself in prison because he be¬ 
lieved that he was being dosed with atropin 
to weaken his will to resist the pressure put 
upon him to give up Mazzini’s name. The 
second is Ugo Bassi, a Bamabite, who had a 
success as a minor Savonarola, then drifted 
into a mystical Socinianism and other 
heterodoxy, and during the siege of Borne 
attached himself to Garibaldi as his chaplain, 
and followed him on the Quixotic expedition 
after the Surrender of the city, which some 
will find admirable, some childish, some 
criminal, all pitiful, in which 5,000 men were 
gradually reduced by desertion and capitula¬ 
tion to 300. Ugo Bassi followed to the last, 
and was shot, after being flogged, for boast¬ 
ing of his knowledge of Garibaldi’s hiding- 
place, and his resolution to conceal it. This 
story takes up most of the volume, and is 
made longer by many admirable Browning- 
esque descriptions of Italian scenery, assigned 
with little regard to drwoatio fitness some- 
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times to Ugo Bassi, sometimes to the ima¬ 
ginary narrator, a lay brother who followed 
him in his apostasy as Sancho Panza fol¬ 
lowed Don Quixote, only more uncritically. 

The other two disciples are Agesilao 
Milano, who tried to stab King Bomba, 
and informed the authorities that he was one 
of a band of a hundred all sworn to the same 
attempt (which none of them made), and 
Baron Giovanni Nicotera, who made a hope¬ 
less raid on Salerno, and was condemned, 
with eighty companions, to the ergastolo, as 
he refused to make even the mildest sub¬ 
mission. This reminds us that the motto 
“ No terms with tyrants ” has latterly done 
quite as much to exasperate political strife 
as the motto “ No faith with heretics ” ever 
did to exasperate religious strife. A higher 
impression of the imaginative power of the 
writer is given by the objective truthfulness 
of the glimpses she gives us of her master, 
helping us to understand how he could be 
regarded by some as a heartless charlatan, 
by others as an inspired saint. Altogether- 
The Disciples is a volume of great though 
esoteric interest. G. A. Simcox. 


The Life of Charles Dickens. By John Forster. 

Yol. III. (Chapman & Hall, 1874.) 

Mb. Fobsteb’s Life of Dickens, now completed 
in the third volume, is a thoroughly success¬ 
ful picture of the life of the great humourist, 
and an invaluable aid to the attempt to esti¬ 
mate his genius. It was objected to Mr. 
Forster’s earlier volumes, that he himself 
occupied too prominent a place in the narra¬ 
tive, and that he did not represent his friend 
in the most amiable and pleasing light. But 
it is not easy to see how the biographer could 
have obtruded himself less. An attachment 
so close, so long, and so unbroken, is perhaps 
unparalleled in the annals of literary friend¬ 
ships. There was no moment in the life of 
Dickens in which he did not appeal to Mr. 
Forster as to another self. Whether it was 
a question of putting off a dinner-party, or of 
going to America, of changing the name of 
a character, or of changing his domestic 
relations, or of giving public readings—these 
two last steps Mr. Dickens spoke of as the 
Plunge and the Dash—his constant cry to 
Mr. Forster was “ advise, advise ! ” It was 
not possible to tell the story of the one life 
without admitting something of the other. 
Then as to the keenness, the hardness, the 
masterful side of Mr. Dickens’ character, his 
restlessness, his uneasy endurance of society, 
his too lofty estimate of the importance of 
himself and his affairs, all these are easily 
accounted for by the story of a life whicii 
made such blemishes almost fatal. Thus 
Mr. Forster’s book is an apologia for the life, 
and for the genius, with its defects. For the 
genius of Dickens, immense as it was, can¬ 
not be absolved from criticism, as Mr. Forster 
almost seems to wish. It is true that since 
Shakespeare there has lived no writer with 
such a power of comic invention, or gifted 
with such swift and sure observation ; no one 
who has given us all so many new friends— 
and so many new butts—no one whose words 
have become so much a part of the language, 
and whose works have been so universally- 
“ a truce with sorrows, and forgetfulness of 
evils,” And it waa not the springs of 
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laughter only that he touched. It haB been 
fashionable to sneer at the pathos of Dickens; 
and here there is no donbt that his skill was 
not so sure as in comedy—that he was some¬ 
what too tragio. His friend Mrs. Marcet did 
not need to be what he calls “ devilish cute ” 
to guess that Paul Dombey would die, and 
he was always too easily tempted to a mas¬ 
sacre of the innocents of his tales. But 
tragedy that, at its best moments, stirred 
Jeffrey and the generous Thackeray as 
deeply as it did the miners of Nevada, has 
the element of universality, and is as im¬ 
mortal as his comedy. “ Who can listen,” 
as Thackeray said, “ to objections to such 
books as these ? They seem to me a national 
benefit, and to every man or woman who 
reads them, a personal kindness.” 

Yet objections there were—“ critical cant,” 
Mr. Forster would say—but not wanting in 
truth. Mr. Forster is very angry with these 
criticisms, and seems to attribute Mr. Lewes’ 
rather lumbering review to personal feeling. 
If he happens to remember the advice which 
the author of Banthorpe dealt so freely to the 
author of Jane Eyre, he will find that Mr. 
Lewes could be very candid, without being 
at all unfriendly. Yet it cannot be denied 
that some of the detractors of Mr. Dickens 
were moved by his extraordinary popularity. 
There are critics to whom popularity and 
vulgarity seem synonymous. But there 
were other and more valid reasons why 
educated opinion should often be at variance 
with popular opinion about the works of 
Mr. Dickens. Thackeray says that no class 
of people speak so little of books, or read 
them so little, as those who write them. 
Mr. Dickens was an extreme instance of 
this saying. “ He was not a bookish man,” 
observes Mr. Forster. Of all great writers, 
he was the least interested in books, and in 
the human world which lives in literature. 
His discovery that Mr. Tennyson was “a 
great creature,” even recalls Mr. Robert 
Buchanan’s high opinion of “ that tre¬ 
mendous creature, Dante.” Now, “the 
fellows who have failed in literature and 
art,” are generally “ bookish men.” And 
they felt a want in Dickens ; he was not of 
their world; his marvellous powers of obser¬ 
vation bad never been exercised apparently 
on the sort of people they knew best. More 
than that, the whole atmosphere of literature 
and of tradition, the air that admits such 
fair perspectives and suffers all objects to 
blend so softly, that smoothes hard edges, 
and makes the mind inapt to form crude 
opinions, all this climate of letters did not 
qualify his vision, or give tone to his genius. 
He saw things clearly indeed, but just as 
they were given ; he did not recognise them 
as parts of a whole, as moments in the pass¬ 
ing of a world. His very impatienco of 
society was an instance of this. People 
sneered at Goethe and at Scott for their 
subservience to society and its rulers, but 
theirs was a more tenable position than that 
of Mr. Dickens. “ He would take as much 
pains to keep out of the houses of the great 
as others take to get into them.” “ The in¬ 
equalities of rank, which he secretly resented, 
took more galling as well as glaring pro¬ 
minence from the contrast of the necessities 
he bad gone through, with the fame which 
had come to him.” These words contain 


the explanation of almost all that is least 
happy in Mr. Dickens’ novels, such as his 
absurd caricature of the Dedlocks, and in¬ 
deed of society generally, and of the bitter¬ 
ness that was the worse side of his real 
enthusiasm for the cause of the poor. That 
enthusiasm and indignation showed itself 
in his life and works, as well as in his 
writings. No one was more nobly intole¬ 
rant of the “ cant about the cant of philan¬ 
thropy.” He spoke bravely and truly, but 
he spoke, as Mr. Ruskin admits, “ from a 
circle of stage fire.” Thus, on every side, 
Mr. Dickens’ genius was most limited, just 
where people who are nothing if not critical, 
suffer least from limitations. They know 
their world, and take it as they find it. In 
some ways Mr. Dickens did not know it, 
and he was determined not to take it as he 
found it. And so, with little blame to him, 
his genius was less delightful than it might 
have been. 

Of course there were other objections. 
Invention was not invariably to him “ the 
easiest thing in the world,” and then he 
took refuge in a fantastic imitation of him¬ 
self. One of the gifts of his intense vitality 
was his power of investing inanimate things 
with life and character. But it was very 
easy to work this vein too far. Everyone 
grew tired of his singing kettles, and 
frowning door-knockers, and benevolent 
clocks. This, with his other habit of in¬ 
sisting on some trick of speech or manner, 
till Carker’s teeth grew as terrible as those 
of the Lady Ligeia in Poe’s tale, and till 
the East Wind of Mr. Jamdyce was even 
more detestable than Mr. Kingsley’s “ Wind 
of God,” was taken up and repeated by a 
school of imitators. And unfortunately it 
was only too easy to imitate the Inimitable, 
as he liked to call himself. Thero were 
many Gigadibses in the field, who, if they did 
not “write statedly for Blackwood's Maga¬ 
zine," at least produced sketches “ we almost 
took for the true Dickens.” Besides, critics 
who have had their day and their philoso¬ 
phies are but little allured by what Mr. 
Dickens called “ Christmas Carol philoso¬ 
phy ”—“ a vein of glowing, hearty, gener¬ 
ous, mirthful, beaming reference in every¬ 
thing to Home and Fireside.” In this system 
of Ethics, virtue was as closely associated 
with punch, as oysters, in Mr. Weller’s 
doctrine, with poverty. Still tho stern fact 
had to be faced, that Mr. Forster was no 
punch-drinker, and Mr. Dickens could not 
think of him as using the “green glass,” 
which it seems the truly good and wise quaff 
out of. But, after all, which of our philoso¬ 
phies is quite complete ? They have their day, 
and cease to be, and even Carol pliilosophy 
has its inadequate moments. 

This cheerfulness gave pain to many cul¬ 
tivated minds. And so out of reaction, 
envy if you please, against this wonderful 
popularity of Dickens, out of annoyance at 
his tricks and affectations, at his worship¬ 
pers and his imitators, there arose objec¬ 
tions enough to furnish weapons to a school 
of hostile critics. The first volume of the 
Life of Dickens seemed to increase this 
hostility. There were people who failed to 
see that the keenness, the vanity, the defects 
in culture of Mr. Dickens, were only the 
scanty results for evil of so bitter a youth, 


so hard a training, acting on the most 
delicately sensitive organisation and cha¬ 
racter. 

We speak of the limitations of Mr. 
Dickens, of his want of connection with 
the literary and social forces of the world. 
We contrast this with the culture of Goethe, 
the wonderful goodness and humanity of 
Scott, the urbane art of Thackeray. And 
then Mr. Forster’s first two volumes explain 
these limitations, and leave the stranger 
marvel that Dickens still could deserve these 
words of Mr. Carlyle, “ a most cordial, sin¬ 
cere, clearsighted, quietly-decisive, just, and 
loving man.” • These volumes are fading 
from memory now. We scarcely remember, 
we scarcely keep vividly enough before us, 
the bitter painfulness of his childhood. He 
was born “between the middle-class and tho 
low.” His father, who was certainly no 
Spicier, treated him with a judicious neglect 
like that which the elder Mr. Weller be¬ 
stowed on the education of Samuel. He 
was a wonderful child, the original of all 
the elfish children of his stories. How his- 
childhood was blighted, all its squalor and 
misery, the world has read of in David 
Copperfield. From the meanest duties he 
went to the slenderest commercial and clas¬ 
sical education, thence to a lawyer’s desk, 
to the reporter’s gallery, to literature. Con¬ 
trast this childhood and youth with Scott’s 
nurture in a land of old romance, in the 
twilight and decay of a world of stories. 
Contrast it with Goethe’s boyhood, amidst 
the grave homeliness of Frankfort, within 
sound of the first murmurs of the revolu¬ 
tion. Compare it, again, with the youth of 
Turner; it was scarcely less squalid—the 
genius that was repressed was as keen, tho 
sudden popularity was far greater and more 
intoxicating, and then we can only wonder 
that the life of the great humourist was so 
generous, so hearty, and unspoiled. In his 
triumphant progress through England and 
America he must have felt that he was 
indeed what the Roman Emperor was called, 
“ the darling of the human race.” To say 
that throughout life “he was rather ad¬ 
mired than loved by those with whom ho 
had business dealings,” that he was some¬ 
times absurdly pompous and self-conscious, 
is only to say that he was human. 

Mr. Forster’s earlier volumes explained 
much of the defects in Mr. Dickens’ genius 
by the misfortunes of his youth. The mis¬ 
fortune of his later age, the constant excite¬ 
ment which that intense life of eternal watch¬ 
fulness of men and things produced, goes 
far to account for his later strained and 
“ tormented ” style. Beside this restless 
excitability, there were domestic troubles of 
which he let the world hear too much, and 
of which Mr. Forster tells no more. Tho 
interest of the volume is a melancholy one. 
There are the usual letters, some written 
from abroad, with even more than his usual 
humour and fluency ; there is a comic frag¬ 
ment from the unfinished Edwin Drood, in¬ 
troducing an auctioneer, a pompous fool of 
the Pumblechook variety, and there is an 
allusion to the misunderstanding with Leigh 
Hunt. Mr. Dickens had attributed his 
friend’s manner and ways to the effeminate 
parasite Harold Skimpole, and Hunt was 
naturally annoyed. It certainly was not a 
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pleasant liberty to take, and Dickens had of 1 
course to fear no such reprisals as Thackeray 
might very well have looked for from the 
fire-eating original of the 0 ’Mnlligan. There 
are also references to Dickens’ notion that 
he possessed magnetic powers, which he once 
used to send Mr. John Leech to sleep, and- 
that strange coincidences happened to him. 
Goethe had the same belief about himself, 
and a story is told of a dream of Shelley’s 
which is a complete parallel to a dream of 
Dickens’ reported here. It is odd that, since 
Mr. Dickens’ death, he has been reported 
as appearing to mediums a good deal; an 
instance will be found in the collection of 
the Dialectical Society. His American expe¬ 
riences only add to the melancholy interest 
of the book—the spectacle of a man of the 
greatest genius so bereft of any “ city of the 
mind ” that he is driven to seek excitement 
and even repose in constant change of work, 
change of scene, and of applauding crowds. 
He was always haunted with a vague sense 
of something lost, something missed; he 
could never “ retire within himself and be 
quiet at the last; ” he gave his whole energy 
to the task of public readings from his works. 
The success flattered his early love of the 
stage; he enjoyed a new kind of power, that 
of sending women into fainting fits with the 
murder scene in Oliver Twist. He had the 
opportunity also of making a considerable 
fortune in an unprecedentedly short time. 
No man, as Mr. Forster says, cared less for 
money; and it cannot be doubted that his 
real motive for these exertions was the search 
for repose in counter-excitement, and some¬ 
thing of the feeling that there was a match 
between the strength of his will and the 
strength of his constitution. The latter gave 
him many warnings before it broke down, 
but most happily when it did give way, it 
was decisively. There were no terrible years 
of helplessness, like those that Lockhart had 
to witness in the case of Scott. Dickens 
passed away almost as suddenly and quietly 
as Thackeray fell asleep. As one finishes 
the record of his life, it is impossible not to 
be thankful that the life of his great and 
generous rival has been spared by the bio¬ 
grapher. It is good to know what we do of 
Dickens. The keen studont-of human nature 
wished that his own story should be told in 
full. But we trust that his works, his con¬ 
fidants in all moments, wherein he confessed 
so frankly his own weaknesses and defects, 
may be allowed to be the only biography of 
the humane and noble Thackeray. 

A. Lang. 


The Life and Death of John of Barneveld, 
Advocate of Holland; with a View of the 
Prima/ry Causes and Movements of the 
Thirty Tears’ War. By John Lothrop 
Motley, D.C.L., LL.D. (London: Murray, 
1874.) 

(Second Notice.) 

In the part of his work which relates to the 
religious struggle which ended with the 
execution of Barneveld, we have Mr. Motley 
at his best. A Philip of Spain, an Alva, 
a Maximilian of Bavaria, are so intensely re¬ 
pugnant to him that he evidently takes no 
pains to penetrate beneath the surface, or to 
picture forth for himself, or for his readers, 


the aspect which the evests of the world 
bore in their eyes. But the two great 
leaders of the Dutch Republic—Barneveld 
the statesman, and Maurice the soldier— 
have been alike the objects of his sympa¬ 
thetic pen. The strife which kept them 
apart rises into tragic pathos in bis hands, 
because he loves and honours both, and 
because he believes that the quarrel was 
equally unnecessary and harmful. As we 
read on, we almost feel as if we were wit¬ 
nesses of some tale of Thebes or Argos in 
which the good will of individuals is borne 
down by overwhelming external power, 
though, as in all true history, the modem 
idea of causation has to be substituted for 
the Greek idea of fate. 

Rarely, in all his writings, has Mr. Mot¬ 
ley’s personality oome out so distinctly. We 
feel him eager, if it were possible, to break 
through the distance of time, and to stretch 
out his hand to stay the progress of the 
mischief. And we may be sure that if he 
could have been at the Hague in 1618—that 
sad year of Maurice’s cotip d'etat —be would 
not have contented himself with murmuring 
“ Peace ! peace ! ” after the fashion of a 
grave, philosophic Falkland, but would 
have stepped between the combatants to 
speak to him who was the first to draw the 
sword, as the Homeric Pallas spoke to the 
Maurice of the Grecian cafmp, when she told 
him that she had come— 

rravaovaa riitv pivoc n i « 
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A question going deeply into the never- 
ending dispute about the limitations upon 
the relative functions of Church and State 
cannot fail to bemoreinterestingatthepresent 
day than a question concerning the succession 
to territories in Germany, important as that 
succession was in the seventeenth centnry. 
And the quarrel botween Barneveld and 
Maurice has, besides, a special interest for 
students of English history. In England, 
the reaction against Calvinistic dogmatism 
was so closely connected with the cere¬ 
monialism of the Laudian school of divines 
that to this day it has hardly received from 
historians the attention which is due to 
it. In the Netherlands the reaction was 
purely dogmatic, and we are, therefore, able 
to trace the progress of the conflict un¬ 
influenced by any special dislike of this or 
that form of ceremonial observance. 

If we have a fault to find with Mr. Motley, 
it is that his impartiality makes him too 
devoid of sympathy—not for the persons 
implicated, for with them he is sympathetic 
enough ; but for the parties in the strife. 
Liko the Roman sitting on his tribunal 
amidst the seething mob tom by religious 
animosity, the very meaning of which he is 
utterly unable to comprehend, he cares for 
none of these things. It evidently seems to 
him to be so utterly absurd that men should 
come to blows about so abstruse a subject as 
Predestination, that he scarcely thinks it 
worth while to consider what Calvinism- 
meant to the men of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, except so far as he 
sees that it gave them vigour in their con¬ 
flict with the Catholic powers. Tet it 
is hardly too much to say that Calvinism 


D1 


saved Europe from moral anarchy as well as 
from Papal tyranny. 

With all Luther’s nobleness and greatness 
of soul, Lutheranism showed signs of weak¬ 
ness almost from the commencement. Lu¬ 
ther’s great achievement was not so much 
to introduce a new doctrine as to reverse 
the poles of religions thought. Justification 
by faith meant that the individual and not 
the Church came first: and the conse¬ 
quences were not slow to follow. When the 
old framework of religions life and doctrine 
had been broken down, each man was apt 
to claim the right of choosing for himself 
his own way of life. Each man went to 
the Scriptures for himself. There the 
leaders of the Peasants’ insurrection found 
the reversal of the social constitution of the 
world around them. There the Anabaptists 
found polygamy and a community of goods. 
Luther, tolerant of diversity of opinion as 
far as tolerance was possible, struggled 
against these things, and relied, when the 
sense of Scripture was doubtful, upon the 
authority of the magistrates. But magis¬ 
trates are but a sandy foundation on which 
to build. In a few years the Landgrave of 
Hesse, himself a magistrate if ever there 
was one, married two wives at once, because 
David was not content with one. Then 
came Maurice of Saxony making a gain of 
godliness, and turning the holy cause of 
Protestantism into a means for ministering 
to his own ambition. 

From all this the men to whom religion was 
more than a oreed were delivered by Calvin. 
Predestination was as truly Protestant as 
justification by faith. It placed the indivi¬ 
dual first, the Church second. Upon this 
foundation was built a whole system of 
dogmatic theology, and no less dogmatic 
discipline. The spring of individual energy 
was left untouched for the Calvinist. If he 
was predestinated to life, he was predesti¬ 
nated by the Divine decree. No priesthood, 
no ceremonial observance, no intervention of 
the whole human race, could make him better 
or worse than he was. Tet every step in his 
life was bound down as strictly as the malt 
rigid disciplinarian could desire. Speaking 
in the name of the Divine law, the great 
Calvin had settled for him how he was 
to think and how he was to act. There 
was to be no searching the Scriptures 
for him, to see whether he might not 
take half a hundred wives, or claim a com¬ 
munity of goods with the wealthy ship¬ 
owners of Amsterdam. There was onoe 
more a definite habitation of moral law and 
order which he could healthily occupy, be¬ 
cause he believed it to he the building, not 
of Calvin, but of One higher than Calvin. 

The time was come, in the days when 
Barneveld was old, when all this must be 
changed. The battle had been sufficiently 
won, morally and physically, for the Lutheran 
spirit to return with its wider tolerance and 
its greater reverence for political as distin¬ 
guished from ecclesiastical authority. The 
leaders of Continental Protestantism in the 
sixteenth century, Coligny and William of 
Orange, were Calvinists. Its leaders in the 
seventeenth century, Barneveld and Gus- 
tavus, were not Calvinists. Yet the change, 
good as it was, would not come without 
evil in its train. There would be a violent 
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shaking of ancient faith, much distraction 
of weaker minds, much moral decadence in 
those whose reliance was rather upon rules 
of life generally acknowledged than upon the 
essence of those rules. 

We once met with a story told by the 
Swiss deputies to the Synod of Dort, which 
will illustrate our meaning. A peasant was 
straggling with an unruly horse. “ Go on,” 
he said, “ you are an Arminian; you want 
to have a will of your own.” Ridiculous as 
this looks, it was not without a meaning. 
The Catholic framework of life was gone. 
If the Calvinist framework of life was to go 
too, would not everyone wish to have a will 
of his own ? The sense of being confined by 
an orderly system, that feeling which the 
modern scientific man draws from his con¬ 
templation of the order of the universe, would 
be gone, and there would be nothing left 
but the rule that each man was to go his 
way, according to his lights, and tliat, in the 
last resort, the magistrates were to decide 
for him what he was to do. 

It seems to us, therefore, that to do full 
justice alike to Barueveld and to Maurice, it 
is necessary to bear in mind, far more than 
Mr. Motley is disposed to do, the infinite 
ramifications with which the driest religious 
creed penetrates the very core of moral life. 
To Mr. Motley a dispute about Predestination 
and Freewill is something like a dispute 
about the possibility of squaring tbe circle, 
which he would willingly leave, as Milton 
did, to those fallen angels who had more 
time on their hands than they knew what to 
do with. But, after all, this fault, if it is a 
fault at all, is merely one of omission, which 
each reader can correct for himsolf, accord¬ 
ing to his knowledge or feeling. In the 
account which be gives of the facts of the 
struggle, Mr. Motley is impartiality itself. 

The facts are briefly these. In two of the 
seven provinces, Holland and Utrecht, Ar- 
minianism got the upper hand, at least with 
the self-elected boards of magistrates which 
sent deputies to the Provincial Estates. Even 
here, however, the Calvinist creed had a 
strong popular following, and in some cities, 
and especially in the great commercial centre, 
Amsterdam, it had the magistrates on its 
side. On the whole, the upper mercantile 
classes were Arminian—the mass of the 
people was Calvinist. 

Under these circumstances the policy pur¬ 
sued by Bameveld seems to have been a wise 
one, if only it had been practicable. In the 
name of the States of Holland be proclaimed 
—the States of Utrecht following his lead— 
that the question at issue was not sufficient 
to break through tbe bonds of Church union, 
and that there was no reason why Calvinists 
and Arminians should not occupy the same 
pulpits and join in tbe samo worship. 

Undoubtedly such a policy as this was a 
great advance upon the strict dogmatic or¬ 
thodoxy of the Calvinists, who resented every 
attack upon their doctrine of Predestination 
as an attack upon religion itself. But, 
whether we like it or not, this feeling of the 
Calvinists existed, and whilst our judgment 
of Barneveld as a thinker may be altogether 
in his favour, our judgment of him os a 
statesman will depend very much on the 
way in which he met this indubitable feet. 

The point on Bameveld's side is that he 


represented the returning feeling in favour 
of the supremacy of the State over clerical 
supremacy. He stood up for freedom of 
thought and teaching over narrow ortho¬ 
doxy. But the moment he had to do with 
a clergy and people who did not want free¬ 
dom of thought, and who did want clerical 
supremacy, he came into collision with 
another point of the creed of the future—tbe 
right of religious liberty for the unwise and 
foolish, as well as for the wise and prudent. 

Let Mr. Motley be heard (i. 341) as to the 
form which Barneveld’s moderation took 
when his party was in power:— 

“ Where the Remonstrants,’ - i.e. the Arminians, 
“ were in the ascendant, they excited the hatred 
and disgust of the orthodox by their overbearing 
determination to carry their Five Points. A 
broker in Rotterdam of the Contra-Remonstrant,” 
i.e. the Calvinist, “ persuasion, being about to 
take a wife, swore he had rather be married by 
a pig than a parson. For this sparkling epigram 
he was punished by the Remonstrant magistracy 
with loss of his citizenship for a year, and the 
right to practise his trade for life. A casuistical 
tinker, expressing himself violently in the same 
city against the Five Points, and disrespectfully 
towards the magistrates for tolerating them, was 
banished from the town. A printer in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, disgusted with these and similar efforts 
of tyranny ’on the part of the dominant party, 
thrust a couple of lines of doggrel into the lottery: 

• In name of Prince of Orange, I nek once and again. 
What difference betweou the Inquisition of Rotter¬ 
dam and Spain ? ’ 

For this poetical effort the printer was sentenced 
to forfeit the prize that lie had drawn in the 
lottery, and to bo kept in prison on bread and 
water for a fortnight.” 

“ Tbe demon of intolerance,” as Mr. 
Motley observes, “ bad taken possession of 
both parties in the Reformed Church.” In 
1016 tbe final step was taken which made 
it necessary to settlo the question one way 
or other. “ Henry Rosaeus, an eloquent 
divino ” (i. 343), was a preacher at the 
Hague. He might have preached Calvinism 
as long as he pleased without suffering any 
harm from Barneveld. But he “ refused all 
communion ” with his Armininn colleague, 
“ and was, in consequence, suspended.” 

“ Excluded from tbe Great Church, where he 
had formerly ministered, he preached every Sun¬ 
day at Ryswyk, two or three miles distant. Seven 
hundred Contra-Remonstrants of the Hague fol¬ 
lowed their beloved pastor, and, as the roads to 
Ryswyk were muddy and sloppy in winter, ac¬ 
quired the unsavoury nickuame of the ‘ Mud 
Beggars.’ The vulgarity of heart which suggested 
tho appellation does not inspire to-day great 
sympathy with the Remonstrant party, even if 
one were inclined to admit, what is not the fact, 
that they represented the cause of religious 
equality. For even the illustrious Grotius was 
at that very moment repudiating the notion that 
there could he two religions in one State. ‘Dif¬ 
ference in public worship,’ he said, ‘ was in king¬ 
doms pernicious, but in free commonwealths in 
the highest degree destructive.’ ” 

The issue was thus plainly put. If there 
is to be but one Church, is it to be tbe liberal 
Church of Barneveld and Grotins, or the 
dogmatic Church of Rosaeus and Maurice P 
Our heart, like Mr. Motley’s, is with Bar¬ 
neveld ; onr judgment is, if not with Maurice, 
with his excellent cousin William Lewis, 
who consented to the revolution which 
swept Barneveld’s power away, but who 
would gladly have spared his life. 

Di 


Historical experience since the days of Bar¬ 
neveld has shown ns that there are only two 
processes by which a religious minority can 
acquire toleration or liberty in tbe face of a 
religious majority. On the one hand, it may 
avail itself of the force of circumstances, as 
English Protestantism did in the days of 
Elizabeth, to convert itself into a majority, 
or at least to win over to its side the support 
of that numerous class who are more or less 
indifferent. On the other hand, it may sue 
in forma pauperis, as nonconformity did in 
the days of William III. It may show that 
its existence is not dangerous, and that its 
co-operation will bo profitable to the go¬ 
verning powers. But it may safely be said 
that for a minority to claim to be the go¬ 
verning power, to mete out, at its own will, 
the amount of consideration to be paid to 
the majority, is to enter upon an imprac¬ 
ticable path, unless indeed tbe minority of 
mere numbers be a majority of those who, by 
their intelligence, or by the fact thnt they 
are armed, whilst others are unarmed, dis¬ 
pose of the destinies of the nation. 

Hence the question arises, What is the 
nation, what is the State ? Was the Pro¬ 
vince of Holland aloue concerned in the 
matter ? Or had the Arminians of Holland 
to take account of tho feeling of the other 
States ? Mr. Motley, fresh from the consti¬ 
tutional disputes which preceded the Ame¬ 
rican Civil War, enters into the examination 
of this question with full knowledge. The 
Provincial governments, he shows, had the 
constitutional right of deciding on religious 
matters within each State, just as, we may 
add, legislation on religious matters is 
reserved to the separate States of the 
German empire at the present day. But he 
also shows that, in the straggle against 
Spain, tbe idea of the unity of the Republic 
had been gaining tbe upper baud. The law 
was on the side of Barneveld; the national 
feeling was on the side of Maurice. 

When this has once been said, there is 
little else to be done but to read the masterly 
pages in which Mr. Motley tells the story of 
the tragedy which followed with thorough 
enjoyment—such enjoyment, at least, as is 
consistent with the emotions resulting from 
such a tale of sorrow. To those who, with 
Mr. Motley, are absorbed in the contempla¬ 
tion of the tragic scene before them, the 
impression loft by Barneveld’s overthrow and 
judicial assassination will be one of unmiti¬ 
gated distress. But those who will take a 
wider view of tbe events which have passed 
in the world, and to whom the refrain with 
which the poet of old entered upon the con¬ 
templation of the saddest of the old tales of 
Greece— 

aiKivov aiXivov tint, to S' tr riKaru — 

is the keynote of so much of history, may 
look beyond the scaffold of the Hague to a 
wider prospect. They will acknowledge that, 
jnst as in England the chances of religious 
liberty were enormously increased by the re¬ 
volution which, in establishing Charles II. on 
the throne, gave at last the right of per¬ 
secution into tho hands of a majority; si > 
the chances of religious liberty in the Nether¬ 
lands were enormously increased by the re¬ 
volution which gave the samo right to the 
majority. The new creed would come in 
humbly with its demands for toleration or 
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liberty. It would not place itself in the seat 
of government, like Puritanism in the days 
of Cromwell; laying down the law, however 
wisely, on the religious position of its oppo¬ 
nents. 

Why cannot Mr. Motley tell us this great 
story of the foundation of religious liberty in 
the Netherlands? As he passes into the 
Stadholderate of Frederick Henry, and be¬ 
yond that again into the days when resistance 
to France took the place of resistance to 
Spain, his merits as a writer would be on the 
increase, his defects would be less and less 
seen, as he felt the atmosphere of the thought 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
near him. 

Unhappily, Mr. Motley has been seized by 
a desire to leave his proper work in order to 
write the History of the Thirty Tears’ War. 
Unhappily, too, if he is to write it upon the 
lines of the sketch included in the present 
volumes, he will be the author of a book 
which can only serve to detract seriously 
from his well-earned reputation. 

If thei e is one thing more than another 
clearly brought out by modern investigation, 
it is the way in w r hich reverence for the 
federal government of the Empire checked 
the feeling of Protestants against Catholics 
from taking full effect, and strengthened the 
feeling of the Catholics against the Protest¬ 
ants, through the belief that they were them¬ 
selves the guardians of political as well as of 
spiritual order. 

Of all this, with its incalculable results, 
Mr. Motley knows nothing. He sees nothing 
but persecuting Catholics, and Protestants 
stupidly waiting till their turn comes to be 
persecuted. The Princes of the Empire are 
with him “ Sovereign States,” a name which 
would have been repudiated as much by 
John George of Saxony as by Maximilian of 
Bavaria. And of the doings of these Sove¬ 
reign States Mr. Motley has some very queer 
things to tell us. What, for instance, can 
we possibly make out of the following 
(i. 39) ?— 

“ The union of Protestantism, subscribed by a 
large proportion of its three hundred and seven 
sovereigns, ran zigzag through the country.” 

Mr. Motley should really have given- us 
the date and place of this wonderful sub¬ 
scription. The poor little Union of Ahausen, 
subscribed by rather more than a dozen 
princes and cities, can hardly be meant, and 
any larger union may safely be relegated to 
the domain of “ things not generally known.” 

Mr. Motley’s most astonishing mistakes, 
however, relate to the history of Bohemia, 
which is the more remarkable as he is per¬ 
petually quoting Gindely, and speaks of him 
as a “ great historian ” (ii. 96), and as a 
writer (ii. 105) of “learned and powerful 
works ” which leave little to be desired. Mr. 
Motley, it would seem, shows his respect by 
rejecting, without comment, many of the 
conclusions at which Gindely had arrived. 
Readers of Gindely’s books will remember, 
doubtless, what pains he takes to show that 
Matthias was elected King of Bohemia, and 
that Ferdinand was accepted as the heredi¬ 
tary king. Mr. Motley carelessly speaks 
of Matthias as accepted (i. 261), and of 
Ferdinand as elected (ii. 86, 88). Nor 
is this a mere matter of wording. The 
fact that the majority of the Protestant 


Bohemian estates acknowledged that the 
crown of Bohemia descended by hereditary 
right upon Ferdinand, is one of Gindely’s 
great discoveries. Mr. Motley may produce 
evidence against it, if he can, but he has no 
right to refer perpetually to Gindely, and to 
treat the discovery as if it had never been 
made. Of course it would be an awkward 
fact for Mr. Motley, as it would force him to 
take another tone about Ferdinand’s preten¬ 
sions, after the revolution of 1618. 

But such a mistake, serious as it is, is out¬ 
done by Mr. Motley’s ignorance of things 
which every German schoolboy knows. We 
thought that everybody who had even super¬ 
ficially dipped into the history of the Thirty 
Years’ War, knew that the Majesty-Letter 
(Majestiilsbrief) was a contract between 
Rudolph, as King of Bohemia, with his 
Bohemian subjects, not as Emperor with 
what Mr. Motley calls the Sovereign States 
of the Empire. Mr. Motley thinks other¬ 
wise. “ Thus, ” he writes (ii. 21) :— 

“ There might still be peace in Germany, and 
religious equality as guaranteed by the Majesty- 
Letter and the Compromise,” i.e. an additional act 
of the Bohemian Legislature explanatory of the 
Majesty-Letter, “ between the two great Churches, 
Roman and Reformed, should be maintained.” 

And still more explicitly in speaking (ii. 24) 
of “ the laws and privileges of the Empire ” 
that:— 

“ Among these laws were the great statutes of 
1609 and 1610, the Majesty-Letter and the Com¬ 
promise, granting full right of religious worship to 
the Protestants of the Hapsburg monarchy.” 

Mr, Motley, in fact, commits himself to 
the propositions that a purely Bohemian law 
formed part of the “ laws and privileges of 
the Empire,” and that, whether as a law of 
the Empire or as a law of Bohemia, it some¬ 
how or another granted rights to “ the Pro¬ 
testants of the Hapsburg monarchy.” Does 
Mr. Motley seriously think that a Protestant 
in Hungary, for example, would be in any 
way affected by legislation either at Prague 
or at an Imperial Diet ? What would he 
think of an Englishman writing on the late 
war in his own country who gravely asserted 
that some act of the Legislature of Alabama 
formed part of the federal legislation of the 
United States’ Congress, and was binding on 
all persons within the Confederate States ? 

It is with unfeigned regret that all who 
value Mr. Motley’s work in his own sphere 
will see that he is despising the difficulties 
of a subject on which his knowledge is ex¬ 
tremely limited. We feel very much to¬ 
wards his projected enterprise, as the engi¬ 
neer felt who reported on the terrible acci¬ 
dent on the South-Western Railway last 
summer, in which a bullock got in the way 
of the train. Either the train, he said, if 
possible, should have been brought to a 
dead stop, or, if that was not possible, it 
should have been pushed on at full speed. 
We had rather that Mr. Motley should bring 
his train to a full stop, and return to his old 
line. But if that is not to be hoped, we 
trust that ho will push on at full speed. The 
real history of the Thirty Tears’ War is one 
which it will probably take the lifetime of 
many men to investigate thoroughly; and 
it would be a pity if Mr. Motley were to 
occupy much time in laboriously acquiring 
knowledge to which he has not as yet found 
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the key. If Mr. Motley can be induced to 
continue to treat the subject as a mere 
episode deserving no serious study, he may 
possibly write a book as full of mistakes as 
those which we have signalised, and may 
then, after wasting three or four years of 
his valuable life, come back to that special 
work in which he stands alone, and in relation 
to which even those who venture to criticise 
him are aware that they stand in the relation 
of scholars to a master. 

Samuel R. Gardineb. 


Japan and the Japanese. By Aime Humbert, 
late Envoy Extraordinary of the Swiss 
Confederation; translated from the French 
by Mrs. Cashel Hoey, and edited by H. 
W. Bates, Assistant-Secretary R. G. S. 
(London: R. Bentley <fc Son, 1874.) 

We have read this handsome but unwieldy 
quarto with mingled feelings of disappoint¬ 
ment and interest. We are disappointed 
because, judging from the two titles of the 
work, Manners and Customs of the Japanese, 
and Japan and the Japanese —which, we may 
remark, appear only on the cover and the title- 
page respectively, and thenceforward give 
place to that of Life in Japan —we hoped 
that we had at last met with a book in which 
we should find, lucidly set forth, a compre¬ 
hensive and systematic account of the social 
life of the Japanese at the present day. Such 
a book, however, has still to be written; and 
in view of the important changes which have 
taken place within the last few years amongst 
that singular people, we feel sure that, when 
written, its appearance will be hailed with 
satisfaction by all whose attention has from 
any cause been seriously attracted to that 
portion of the Far East. Although M. 
Humbert’s work has not fulfilled the ex¬ 
pectations which we formed of it, its contents 
are, nevertheless, for the most part very in¬ 
teresting, and we much regret that he did 
not see the necessity of compressing his 
materials, and arranging them in a more 
judicious manner. He divides his subject 
into four books, to which he gives the fol¬ 
lowing names :—(1) Benten, a portion of 
the Japanese city of Yokohama, which gets 
its name from a sea-goddess; (2) Kioto, 
the ancient capital of the Mikados ; (3) 
Kamakoura, the former residence of the 
Siogouns; and (4) Yeddo, which town was 
made the political capital of Japan by the 
usurping Siogoun Iyeyas, at the commence¬ 
ment of the seventeenth century. 

The Empire of Japan is said to comprise 
no less than 3,850 islands or islets, of which 
Japan, properly’so called, comprehends 3,511; 
the four chief islands being Niphon, Kiousiou, 
Sikoff and Yezo, and the remainder, for the 
most part, mere specks on the ocean. The 
population of the entire Empire was ten 
years ago estimated at nearly thirty-four 
millions. 

The far-famed Inland Sea, which is more 
like a canal than a Mediterranean Sea, is 
bounded on the north by the coast of Niphon, 
and on the south by Kiousiou and Sikoff, 
and connects the Strait of Corea with the 
main ocean. The scenery of this sea varies 
considerably:— 

“ There are grand marine scenes, where the lines 
of the sea blend with sandy beaches, sleeping 
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under the golden rays of the sun; while in the 
distance the misty mountains form a dim back¬ 
ground. There are little landscapes, very clear, 
trim, and modest; a village at the back of a 
peaceful bay, surrounded by green fields, over 
which towers a forest of pines ; ” 
and sometimes the traveller is reminded of 
well-known spots on the Rhine. On the 
voyage to Yokohama, Fousi-yama, the 
“ Matchless Mountain,” an extinct volcano, 
12,450 feet above the sea level, is sighted; 
and, capped as it is with eternal snows, im¬ 
parts inexpressible grandeur to the scene. 

Having established himself at Yokohama, 
M. Humbert proceeds to “ take notes,” and 
he gives ns some interesting information re¬ 
specting the two-sworded “ Yakounines,” the 
dwellings of the people (in which the absence 
of furniture will seem odd to the European), 
their personal appearance, &c. 

“ The Japanese,” he remarks, “ without being 
precisely disproportioned, have generally large 
heads, rather sunk in the shoulders, wide chests, 
long bodies, narrow hips, short and thin legs, 
small feet, and slight and remarkably beautiful 
hands. Their retreating foreheads and large and 
prominent cheek-bones make their feces represent 
the geometrical figure of the trapeze rather than 
that of the oval.” 

In the second Book our author proceeds to 
make some remarks on the origin of the 
Japanese people, the genesis of Japan, and 
its early Sovereigns. Kioto, the ancient 
capital of the Mikados, may be described as 
an ecclesiastical city, for priests of various 
ranks form about a tenth part of its popula¬ 
tion of somewhat over half a million. We 
must not, however, look upon the holy city 
as a mere monastic retreat, for we are told 
that in the days of its prosperity, at any 
rate, its appearance produced the impression 
of a never-ending carnival. In this place, 
until quite recently, the Mikado, the Spiritual 
Emperor, has for little short of three cen¬ 
turies, been content to remain almost a 
nonentity as far as real political power is 
concerned. Some of the customs observed 
at his Court are curious. The ladies pull out 
their eyebrows, and replace them by black 
patches; and those of them who are admitted 
to the presence of their monarch, being bound 
to appear as if they were approaching him on 
bended knees, produce this effect by wearing 
what seem to be “ long trailing trousers ” ! 
No noise but that of rnstling silk is heard in 
the palace, which would seem to be the very 
abode of luxury, and there we learn that the 
Empress, “called the Kisaki, who proudly 
rules over twelve other legitimate wives of 
the Mikado and a crowd of his concubines, 
squats in proud isolation on ' the top step of 
the vast dais, which rises above the whole." 

We are at a loss to understand why M. 
Humbert constantly speaks of the Siogonn 
as the “ Talkoun,” seeing that, as he himself 
tells us, the latter title was invented in 1858, 
when Commodore Perry was negotiating a 
Treaty on behalf of the United States of 
America. The word is generally written 
“ Tycoon,” and is simply the rendering of 
two Chinese characters meaning “ great 
prince ” or “ great chief.” It is not very easy 
to define what was the proper position of 
these officials, but Kaempfer, writing one 
hundred and fifty years ago, calls them the 
“Crown generals and secular monarchs;” 
and the office would seem to have been 


originally a combination of those of com¬ 
mander-in-chief and prime minister. In 
these capacities the Siogonns administered 
the affairs of the Empire under the Mikados 
from the end of the twelfth to the beginning 
of the seventeenth centuiy, the sons of the 
Mikados sometimes holding the office. Owing 
to the constant quarrels amongst the nobles, 
the power of the Siogonns gradually in¬ 
creased, and Iyeyas, who obtained the office 
by gross treachery early in the seventeenth 
century, and established his capital at Yeddo, 
succeeded in making the Siogounate here¬ 
ditary in his family. From that time until 
very recently the Mikado does not seem to 
have had much voice in the management of 
his Empire; but now all is changed, and the 
institutions of the country may be looked 
upon as in a transition state. 

Buddhism was introduced into Japan from 
Corea in a.d. 552, and soon became very 
popular, practically displacing the ancient 
national religion. M. Humbert rightly ob¬ 
serves that the influence of the philosophy 
of final annihilation, inculcated by Buddhism, 
must not be underrated, for it is owing to 
this that 

“ when the Japanese has reached a mature ajre, he 
will sacrifice his life and that of his neighbour, 
with the most disdainful indifference, to the satis¬ 
faction of his pride, or to some trifling resent¬ 
ment.” 

The thousand divinities of Buddhist my¬ 
thology all took their place in Japan, each 
with its temples, convents and bonzes, and 
gradually the competition between these 
became so vehement, that they eventually 
resorted to violence and burned one another’s 
temples and convents. Towards the end of 
the sixteenth century, these quarrels raged 
so furiously, that the Siogoun, Fide-Yosi— 
who had originally been a groom in the 
service of his predecessor, Nebouuanga, and 
afterwards greatly distinguished himself as 
General Faxiba—resolved to put a stop to 
them, once for all. 

“ He surprised, captured, and occupied the most 
militant bonze-houses, demolished tueir defences, 
transported all the monks, who had broken the 
public peace, to distant islands, and placed the 
whole of the Japanese clergy, without distinction, 
under the superintendence of an active, severe and 
inexorable police. He enacted that thenceforth 
the bonzes should enjoy only the usufruct of their 
lands, the property in them being transferred to 
the Government, with full and free power of 
disposal of them.” 

Having reduced the Buddhists to order, 
this same Siogoun, the patron of the after¬ 
wards celebrated Iyeyas, instituted a violent 
persecution against the native Christians, in 
the course of which over 20,000 victims were 
cruelly butchered, and the foreign mission¬ 
aries driven out of the country. 

For many years it was commonly supposed 
that Peking and Yeddo were the most popu¬ 
lous cities in the world, but this opinion was 
formed in ignorance of the actual extent of 
their population. Peking probably contains 
between half and three-quarters of a million 
of people, while the inhabitants of Yeddo do 
not number more than eighteen hundred 
thousand. Yeddo is a wondrously busy place, 
and, says M. Humbert,— 

“ The sound of wooden shoes upon the pave¬ 
ments and upon the sonorous bridges, the bells on 
the harness of the beasts of burden, the gongs of 


the beggars, the cadenced cries of the coolies, and 
the confused noises which come up from the canal, 
form a strange harmony, unlike the sounds of any 
other cities. All great cities have a voice of their 
own. In London it is like the surge of the rising 
tide; at Yeddo it is like the murmur of a stream.” 

Again, he says,— 

“ In Venice only, among European cities, can this 
same movement of the people, the same concert of 
steps, voices, sounds of music, be heard, without 
anything to trouble its peaceful cadence and its 
charming harmony. The Ogawa reminds us of 
the Grand Canal, and the neighbourhood of the 
bridges of Yeddo is, like the public squares of 
Venice, the rendezvous of the citizen population. 
The multitudes who meet each other there every 
evening, cause no inconvenience whatever; for 
though Yeddo is, par excellence, a city of great 
dimensions, the Japanese people practise sponta¬ 
neously that discipline of circulation which our 
policemen have so much difficulty in establishing 
in our capitals.” 

Our author gives some interesting infor¬ 
mation about social matters in Yeddo, 
through all the details of which we cannot 
follow him. He tells us of the curious 
affection which the Japanese have for their 
celebrated swords, now rapidly giving place 
to foreign rifles and pistols, about the famoua 
Hara-kiri (incidentally explaining Heusken’s 
murder), and about the various arts and 
manufactures of the great city. He tells us, 
too, that for 1,600 years Confucius has been 
“ universally venerated under the name of 
Kod-ci, a corruption of the Chinese name 
Khoung-Tseu ” (we were always under the 
impression that the great sage was called 
Kung Foo-tsze in his native land !)—and that 
his writings “ have contributed more than 
anything else to endow Japanese society, not, 
indeed, with civilisation, but with the civil- 
ism in which it takes such pride.” 

Marriage in Japan, as in China, is purely 
a civil rite, and the binding part of the cere¬ 
mony in both countries appears to be the- 
pledging by the couple of each other in their 
national wine or spirit. The ceremonies, 
which cause the expenditure of a consider¬ 
able sum of money, must take place in the 
presence of witnesses, and it is said that in 
Japan there is an official registration of the 
marriage. The domestic solemnities conse¬ 
quent upon death vary according to the rank 
of the departed, but are always very expen 
sive to the relatives, and the bonzes take 
part in them. Some of the Japanese funera’ 
customs are very strange, “ incineration ’ 
being practised to a certain extent. 

The last two chapters of this book—the 
one added by the author, and the other by 
the editor—bring the record of Japanese 
affairs down to 1873, and supply some useful 
information. The language and monetary 
system of the country are barely touched 
upon, though surely both subjects were 
worthy of notice in a work of such magni¬ 
tude. 

M. Humbert seldom loses an opportunity 
of saying a word in disparagement of the 
Chinese, but we cannot help thinking, from 
various indications, that his acquaintance 
with their character is not very profound. 
We do not deny that vice exists in China, as 
well as in Japan, but in the former country 
it certainly does not flaunt itself before the 
public gaze, as it does in the latter; there are 
no Cankiros in China. Again, our author 
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dmits plainly that his favourite race is given 
to the consumption of large quantities of 
siii'i, the consequences of which are very 
terrible; in this respect the Chinese are 
infinitely the superiors of the Japanese, for 
drunken riots are quite unknown in China, 
and in that country one will probably not see 
a drunken man in the streets once in the 
course of a twelvemonth. 

M. Humbert^ work has some rather 
serious defects, a graTO one being the entire 
absence of an index, which renders the book 
quite useless for purposes of reference. 
Again, the writer displays an extraordinary 
propensity for breaking out into new para¬ 
graphs without any occasion whatever; his 
style, too, is often very diffuse, and of this 
defect one example will suffice. Describing 
a sacred gate called a “Tori,” he says “it is 
composed of two pillars slightly inclined 
towards each other; so that they would meet 
at last at an acute angle, if at a certain 
elevation their pyramidal development were 
not checked ! ” At the risk of appearing 
hypercritical, wo think that the translator 
and editor would have acted more wisely if 
they had not adopted the French method of 
spelling Japanese words, for it is very con¬ 
fusing to the English reader. 

The illustrations, some 200 in number, 
which are scattered with a lavish hand 
throughout the volume, are most interesting, 
and are generally well executed; in one case, 
however, through some carelessness, the 
Chinese inscription is inverted. It is almost 
a pity that in the arrangement of these illus¬ 
trations a little more regard has not in some 
instances been paid to the letterpress of the 
page on which they appear. 

Enw. Dcffield Jones. 


3 lihlary Memoir of Colonel John Birch, some¬ 
time Governor of Hereford in the Civil War. 
Written by Roe, his Secretary; with 
Commentary, Ac., by the late Rev. John 
Webb, M.A. Edited by his Son, the Rev. 
T. W. Webb, M.A. (Printed for the 
Camden Society. 1873.) 

This new issue of the Camden Society has 
evidently teen the subject of long and 
careful preparation on the part of its editors, 
and is in every respect worthy of the series. 
The original memoir, which supplies a title, 
forms but a small portion of the entire 
volume, and serves chiefly as a peg whereon 
to hang various commentaries and notes, 
which to our mind form the most attractive 
feature. Many of the latter are based upon 
original documents as little known as Secre¬ 
tary Roe’s rather heavy narrative, and bring 
out numerous minor incidents of the Civil 
War which have escaped the notice of pre¬ 
vious historians. 

3he origin of the hero of this story is 
involved in obscurity; Burnet would have 
us believe that his occupation, when he 
took up arms, was that of a pack-horse 
driver, and that liis manners and address 
were sufficient proof of no higher breeding. 
Some original papers, now printed for the 
first time, entirely confute the learned 
bishop; and it is sufficiently shown that 
when the Civil War broke out, Birch was 
carrying on commercial enterprises with his 
brother at Bristol. As a captain of volun¬ 


teers there, betwoen March and July 1643, 
when the city was compelled to surrender, 
he rendered great service to the Parliament, 
and some important duties were then en¬ 
trusted to him. His old trade being com¬ 
pletely destroyed by the pillage of Bristol, 
he literally embarked in the “ trade of war,” 
and first found congenial employment in 
enlisting tho butchers of Newgate Market, 
and in buying horses in Smithfield. The 
rage for fighting among the Londoners, it 
seems, was very strong; the city was a vast 
hive of armed men, not less than 10,000 
volunteers being enrolled in the levy of 
1642. A few years later the city had at its 
command an assembly of eighteen regiments 
of foot, some of them 1,800 and 2,000 strong, 
“all compounded of as gallant men, and as 
well provided for as any in the Christian 
world.” Tothill Fields, Moorfields, and the 
New Artillery Ground, served as mustering 
places. We do not propose to track Birch 
through the many exciting episodes of the 
career which began with the merchant 
volunteer captaincy and culminated with a 
colonelcy, the governorship of Hereford, and 
a seat in Parliament; we prefer to notice, as 
illustrating the careful editing of the work, 
one or two other novel matters of historical 
interest. 

Some remarkable facts are brought out in 
this volume about the employment of letter- 
carriers and spies on both sides, especially 
the great dangers faced by women in these 
services. 

“ Alone, over long and weary tracts, by perils 
of woods, bye-roads, and waters, they undertook 
arduous journeys, and many a despatch, now valu¬ 
able as relating to an historical fact, or correcting 
an historical error, has been thus Btealthily con¬ 
veyed in the hair of the head, the hollow staff, 
the shoe, or next the skin, and preserved to pos¬ 
terity.” 

Such an adventurous female was “ Scotch 
Nan,” who regularly travelled between King 
Charles and the Marquis of Montrose. A 
spy, from York, reported that on the 31st of 
May, 1644, order was given to all the sen¬ 
tinels near that city to suffer no women or 
others to come out of it, but to examine 
them and send them in again; but one 
woman, who came to sell provisions in the 
city, being well horsed, rode full gallop 
past the guards, who shot at but missed 
her. During the siege of Latham House 
communication was kept up by means of a 
woman, who for several months risked her 
life in carrying despatches during the fre¬ 
quent sorties made by the besieged. She 
was at length taken and put to the torture, 
but she would reveal nothing, and suffered 
three fingers on each hand to be burnt off 
before her tormentors. desisted, tired out by 
her invincible fortitude. A dog was then 
trained to carry the despatches in his collar, 
and rendered great service for many months, 
till he was shot by a soldier, in mere wan¬ 
tonness, just as he had swam across the 
moat. 

Equally novel and interesting are the 
glimpses we get of the eminent physicians 
of that time. Many of the leaders, we read, 
in both branches of the profession improved 
their skill and experience in this time of 
trouble. Thomas Sydenham, who left Mag¬ 
dalen Hall when Oxford became a garrison 
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for the king, discourses in his works on the 
copious blood-letting adopted in fever, the 
fruit of his observations at Dunstar Castle; 
while Wiseman, engaged on the Royalist 
side, treats of the cuts about the head and 
shoulders received by the infantry in charges 
of cavalry. The humane nature of their 
employment saved few of them from perse¬ 
cution and from confiscation. Of William 
Harvey himself we are told that “ the artil¬ 
lery in the first great battle had nearly shed 
the blood of tho celebrated discoverer of its 
circulation.” Harvey, now about in his 
sixty-fifth year, attended Charles to Edge- 
hill in his capacity of court physician. Re¬ 
mote, as he thought, from the effects of the 
strife, he reclined upon the turf while two 
of the young princes placed under his care 
played about him; his fancied security was, 
however, speedily disturbed by the plunging 
of cannon balls in the turf, and he made a 
timely retreat from danger. Dr. Bate, who 
wrote a history of the civil wars in Latin, 
was also a prominent king's physician, but 
did not in after years refuse the benefit of 
his skill to the Protector; tradition, indeed, 
credits him with the administration of a 
potion which accelerated Cromwell’s death. 
When the estate of Stephen Fossett, surgeon 
to the Duke of York, was under sequestra¬ 
tion, he produced two certificates setting 
forth that he, during his residence at Oxford, 
constantly and carefully dressed all wounded 
prisoners from the garrison of Abingdon, 
without any satisfaction for his pains; and, 
with much care and willingness at his own 
charge dressed all such wounded soldiers of 
the Parliament as from time to time were 
brought in, and “ relieved them with other 
such necessaries as were needful for them in 
the times of their extremity.” 

Many of the Camden Society’s publications, 
though of great importance as works of re¬ 
ference, cannot be described as of an enter¬ 
taining nature. We are glad to add that 
the volume now under consideration, while 
inferior to none of the series in its contribu¬ 
tion to historical knowledge, has the addi¬ 
tional quality of being from end to end 
thoroughly readable. J. J. Caktwbight. 


The Pursuivant of Arms; or, Heraldry 
Founded upon Facts. A Popular Guide 
to the Science of Heraldry. By J. R. 
Planclie, Esq., F.S.A., Somerset Herald. 
To which are added Essays on the Badges 
of the Houses of Lancaster and York. 
A New Edition, enlarged and revised by 
the Author, illustrated with Coloured 
Frontispiece, five full-page Plates, and 
about 200 Illustrations. (London: Chatto 
and Windus, 1874.) 

A new edition of this most useful, and 
withal most readable, work on Heraldry, 
will be gladly welcomed by all true lovers 
of the science, and especially by those who 
are devoted to the study of Heraldic An¬ 
tiquities. The archaeology of Heraldry is 
undoubtedly far behind the general advance 
of antiquarian knowledge ; and the art of 
heraldic drawing is still more in arrear of 
the general advance of art knowledge. In 
fact, since the general decadence of all art 
in the sixteenth century, Heraldry, as an Art, 
has never been more debased than at the 
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present time. Compare, for instance, the 
Garter Plates, placed of late years in St. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor, with the Plates 
o£ the Knights of the Garter of the time 
of King Henry VI., and some others of a 
later date. The modern Plates are, as 
works of art, beneath contempt; whereas 
the earlier ones are not only amongst 
the most interesting and valuable of our 
national heraldic records, but are exceedingly 
beautiful. Mr. Planche has given, as the 
Frontispiece to his book, the Garter Plate of 
John Beaufort, Earl of Somerset, afterwards 
Duke of Somerset and Earl of Kendal, elected 
20th of Henry VI. It is the earliest Garter 
Plate with supporters, and has been selected 
as affording a fine example of a complete 
achievement in the first half of the fifteenth 
century. The achievement is coloured; and, 
although the drawing is not very good, it 
will give a tolerable idea of the difference 
between heraldic compositions of the fifteenth 
century and those of our own time. A con¬ 
vincing proof of the present degradation of 
heraldic art was afforded by the display of 
Hags, banners, and shields in the International 
Exhibition of 1871. That such a collection 
of vulgar, tawdry rubbish—which would 
have disgraced a toy-shop—should have 
been ostentatiously displayed in a build¬ 
ing ostensibly erected for the purpose 
of guiding public taste in the right di¬ 
rection, was a disgrace to all concerned 
in the miserable outrage on good taste. 
As a favourable contrast, we may mention the 
heraldic decorations at the Leeds Fine Art 
Exhibition in 1868, executed under the direc¬ 
tion of Mr. Henry Charles Brandling, which 
were nearly all that could be desired. He¬ 
raldry has been contemptuously described 
by those who ignorantly despise it as “ the 
science of fools with long memories.” We 
may retort that Heraldry is an art-science 
scorned by fools with short memories—that 
is, by those who have basely forgotten the 
“noble, prowessfull, and puissant deeds” of 
their forefathers, and therefore lost all re¬ 
spect for an art which helps to perpetuate 
the remembrance of them. Judge Black- 
Btone has remarked, in his Commentaries, 
that the marshalling of Coat-Armour “ was 
formerly the pride and study of all tho best 
families in the kingdom.” That a stupid 
neglect of the study of Heraldry is more 
general now than even in the last century, 
may be inferred from the passage in Rob 
Roy, where Sir Walter Scott makes the 
charming Die Vernon exclaim with indig¬ 
nant surprise, when Frank Osbaldistone con¬ 
fessed that he did not even know his own 
coat-armour: 


“ 1 You an Osbaldistone, and confess so much 1 
Why, Percie, Thomie, John, Dickon, Wilfred 
himself, might be your instructor. Even ignorance 
itself is a plummet over you.’ 

“ ‘ With shame I confess it, my dear Miss Ver¬ 
non, the mysteries couched under the grim hiero¬ 
glyphics of heraldry are to me as unintelligible 
as those of the pyramids of Egvpt.’ 

“ ‘ What 1 is it possible F Why, even my uncle 
reads Gwillim sometimes of a winter night. Not 
know the figures of heraldry ! Of what could your 
father be thinking ?”’ 

It is pleasant to picture the lovely and 
mettlesome little Jacobite and Papist in her 
“den,” as she called the library at Osbal¬ 
distone Hall, sitting at the huge oak table 


on. a high, straight-backed chair, with old 
Gwillim’B ponderous folio before her; or 
half sitting, half lying on the window-seat 
of a sunny hay window, with the Displdy 
of Heraldrie on her knees, and the sun¬ 
beams stealing through the painted shields 
of arms in the old thick-mullioned window 
above, and lighting her with rainbow tints. 

Of all old writers on heraldry, none are 
so delightful as Gwillim. Many a young 
gentlewoman of the present day would find 
his quaint conceits and pious reflections 
more agreeable, and withal more profitable, 
reading, than the trashy novels or the 
“ goody goody ” books over which they so 
often fall asleep on Sunday afternoons. 
Mr. Planche has, in his Pursuivant of Arms, 
most completely refuted a popular error re¬ 
specting what are commonly called Canting 
or Allusive Arms: 

“ Nothing,” he remarks, “ but the utter ignor¬ 
ance of late writers of the first principles of the 
science they professed to illustrate, could have 
given rise to the invidious term. It is scarcely 
possible to find an ancient coat that was not 
originally canting or allusive (that is to say, 
alluding to the name, estate, or profession of the 
bearer), excepting, of course, those displaying 
simply the honourable ordinaries, which, as I have 
already stated, took their rise from the ornamental 
strengthenings of the shield, and even these were 
occasionally so. As I shall have numberless op¬ 
portunities of proving this fact, I will only quote 
at present the words of the learned and reverend 
Father Marc Gilbert de Varrenes, who, in the 
section of his work devoted to ‘ Armes Parlantes,’ 
observes,‘ If according to the maxims and practice 
of all sages, which ordain that we should, in the 
first place, ascertain the means by which we are 
most likely to arrive at our end, we take into con¬ 
sideration the mark at which aims the entire 
usage of shields of arms, I hold myself assured 
that in a few hours we shall change our minds, 
and instead of the contempt usually bestowed upon 
Canting arms, we shall acknowledge they deserve 
to be greatly esteemed for their simplicity. For 
as all armories were invented only to make dis¬ 
tinctions between persons, and enabling us to 
discern one from another, serve as a particular 
mark of everything belonging to us, certainly no¬ 
thing can be more conducive to this effect than to 
cause ourselves to be known by the animal or the 
article which has the same name that we have.’— 
Lt Roy cT Armes. Paris: 1640.” And at page 409, 
he says: “ This opinion derives its probability from 
the fact that our ancestors, less curious and more 
simple than we are at present, usually took 
care in the composition of their arms that 
there should be a correspondence between their 
names and the figures with which they em¬ 
blazoned their shields; which they did, namely 
to this end, that all sorts of persons, intelligent or 
ignorant, citizens or countrymen, should recognise 
easily and without further inquiry, to whom the 
lands or the houses belonged, wherever they found 
them, as soon as they cast their eyes upon the 
escutcheons.” 

The examples of “Armes Parlantes ” which 
could he given are innumerable, and prove 
beyond a doubt that the most fruitful source 
of the almost infinite variety of family arms 
in all the nations of Europe is the relation 
or allusion of certain figures to the names of 
the bearers. Thus— 

Three Boahs’ heads are borne by Swykebcrne. 

A Hart's head by Hertly. 

A Goat by 'William de Capbavuas (Caper, Capra, 
Latin). 

A Bear by Fitz-ITrse. 

A Wolf by Hugh Lotus, Earl of Chestor. 

Lambs by Lambton and Lahbbrt. 

Dii 


Calvbs by Calvrlky, by Metcalfe, and by Velb. 
Greyhounds by Maulkverbb ( Levrier , French). 
Woodmen (Wildmen or Savages) by Woodd. 

Otters by Luttrel ( Loutre, French). 

Eagles by Erne. 

Swallows by Arundet.l (Hirondellt French, Aronde or 
Arondelte in old French). 

A Haven by Corbett ( Corbeau, French), also by 
Haven, Ravenhill, and Raventhorfb. 

Falcons by Falconer. 

Herons by Heron. 

Cocks by Cockayne. 

The Luce or Pike by Lucy. 

Smelts by Smelt. 

Flies by Mdscuamp ( Musca , Latin). 

Beks by Bkkston. 

Leaves by Lkvf.son and by Foulis ( Feuilles ). 

Snails by Shelley. 

Branches of Nettle by Aillt ( Alter or Alisier, 
French). 

Mallf.ts by Mait.ly. 

Tenches by Tanqces. 

A wild Cherry Trek by Creqcy (Crcquicr). 

The four last named were noble families 
in Picardy who bore “ Armes Parlantes; ” 
whence the proverb— 

“Ailly, Mailt;/, Tanqucs, Crcquy, 

Tel Kom, tcllcs Armes, lei Cry.’’ 

In early Armory the charges were inva¬ 
riably simple; and figures, wbetber of ani¬ 
mate or inanimate objects, when introduced, 
were usually disposed in a manner to suit 
tho triangular-shaped shield of the thir¬ 
teenth century; two and one, or three, two, 
and one, being the most general arrange¬ 
ment when the charges were of any size. 
Lions or Leopards, Boars, Stags, Bulls, 
Calves, Bears, Wolves, Dogs, Eagles, Herons, 
Ravens, Falcons, Pelicans, and Martlets are 
the beasts and birds most frequently to be met 
with in ancient shields of arms ; and, until the 
decline of Heraldry in the sixteenth century, 
the list could not be much extended. Sim¬ 
plicity and fitness being the characteristics 
of early shields, and complexity and ab¬ 
surdity those of modern ones, it requires but 
little knowledge of Heraldry to determine 
with tolerable exactness the approximate 
date of the assumption or grant of any 
shield of arms, and to distinguish between 
an ancient coat and one of the ridiculous 
and contemptible inventions of the pro¬ 
fessional Heralds of modern times. 

To the subject of Badges Mr. Planche 
devotes sixty pages of his book. One chap¬ 
ter is on Badges in general, and two chapters 
treat of the Badges of the Houses of York 
and Lancaster. Mr. Planche has in this 
part of his work given ns a most interesting 
and valuable contribution to the somewhat 
scanty amount of information which we at 
present possess on this branch of heraldic 
knowledge. He introduces the subject 
thus : 

“ Little as is the authentic information we pos¬ 
sess respecting Ileniklry in general, our knowledge 
of that very interesting and curious portion of it— 
the Badges’of our royal and noble families—is still 
more limited. Whilst scores of volumes have 
been written respecting the armorial shields of tho 
sovereigns, barons, and knights of England, no 
author has treated critically the subject of Badges; 
and but one, Mr. Williment, in his Regal Heraldry, 
presented us with an indiscriminate collection of 
those said to have been assumed, at various 
periods, by the members of the blood-royal only. 
‘Crests, Badges, Devices, and Mottoes form says 
an intelligent recent writer, ‘an interesting, 
though neglected branch of heraldic enquiry. 
The three last-named are often taken to mean the 
same thing; at least, badges are often confounded 
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with devices, and derices with mottoes, owing to 
the confused notions entertained upon the subject 
by writers on heraldry, who have not sufficiently 
attended to the distinction made between them in 
the time when their use generally prevailed.’ ” 

It is to be wished that the plates, contain¬ 
ing drawings of the Yorkist and Lancastrian 
Badges from ancient examples, and which 
serve to illustrate this portion of the work, 
had been more worthy of the subject and Mr. 
Planche’s able treatment of it. They are 
poor in drawing, and wanting in spirit and 
true heraldic feeling. As drawings, they 
are inferior to the wood-cuts in the volume, 
many of which are also very tame and 
spiritless ; in some cases not even possessing 
the merit of accurately portraying the ob¬ 
jects which they profess to represent; as, 
for instance, the figure of Simon de Mont- 
fort on horseback, from a window in the 
Cathedral of Chartres. Lest we should be 
guilty of making too sweeping a condemna¬ 
tion of all modern heraldic art, we must 
make some honourable exceptions; for, as 
in Architecture, so in the art of Heraldry, 
there are a few earnest men, humbly striving 
to understand and imitate the noble works 
of art of the Middle Ages, which have 
■escaped the ravages of time, and the still 
worse ravages of the godless barbarians of 
the sixteenth century, who did their best, or 
worst, to destroy all that was ennobling and 
beautiful, both in Religion and Art. During 
late years, many heraldic stained glass 
windows of more or less merit have been 
designed by Williment, Heaton, Powell, 
Bentley, and others; and we are glad to 
notice a growing taste for this most effective 
and appropriate mode of decorating a build¬ 
ing. Every architect ought to study He¬ 
raldry and recognise the value of Heraldic 
Art as a most useful ally to his own ; for, as 
a recent writer has remarked, “Heraldry 
alone can enable him to render his works in 
the noblest and most perfect sense historic 
monuments.” 

Heraldry—to quote the words of Mr. Bou- 
tell—since 

“ the palmy days of Edward HI. has had to en¬ 
counter, in a degree without precedent or parallel, 
that most painful and mischievous of trials—the 
excessive admiration of injudicious friends. Hence 
heraldry was brought into disrepute, and even into 
contempt, by the very persons who loved it with 
a genuine but a most unwise love. In process of 
time no nonsense appeared too extravagant, and no 
fable too wild, to be engrafted upon the grave 
dignity of the herald’s early science. Better times 
at length have succeeded. Heraldry now has 
friends and admirers, zealous as of old, whose zeal 
is guided aright by sound judgment. Very much 
already has been accomplished to sweep away the 
amazing mass of absurdities and errors which had 
overwhelmed our English heraldry, by such men 
as Courthorpe, Nichols, Seton, Planchd, Walford, 
Montagu, and Lower.” 

To this list of names we would add Boutell; 
for no writer on Heraldry has done more 
good service towards making the science of 
Armory attractive and popular than Mr. 
Boutell himself. John Henry Metcalfe. 


MINOR LITERATURE. 

Threading mg Wag: Ttoenfg-seven Years of 
Autobiographg. By Robert Dale Owen. (Triibner.) 
It is a disadvantage to the author of an auto¬ 
biography when the most interesting information 


he has to communicate relates to events in which 
hiB own share was secondary or subordinate, 
while the events themselves have been so much 
discussed that there is little new to be said of 
them. Mr. Owen labours under the further dis¬ 
advantage of haring written in chapters for pub¬ 
lication in a magazine (the Atlantic Monthlg), a 
work of the kind that more than any other re¬ 
quires unity of treatment, and the absence of any 
constraining sense of an obligation to be amusing; 
while the family details, which the son of an emi¬ 
nent man can scarcely wish to omit, are in this 
case forestalled, the father having written his own 
life up to a later date than that reached in the 
present work. Subject to these drawbacks, 
Threading mg Wag is an interesting work, the 
more so that the author has had the forbearance 
to keep his pronounced views on such subjects as 
spiritualism in the background. Reminiscences of 
cnildhood are, as a rule, only interesting if the 
hero of the autobiography is either imaginative 
enough to turn them into a romance, or illustrious 
enough to give thd least detail about him the 
importance of history; but the passages in which 
the writer narrates an unsuccessful attempt made, 
when he was about eleven, to convert his father 
to Christianity, is so true to human nature that 
it deserves to live. It is perhaps" also natural 
that a child brought up in the neighbourhood of 
New Lanark should have few recollections of its 
peculiarities, as children only notice what is new 
to them. The description of the college at 
Hofwyl, to which Robert Owen sent his two 
eldest sons, as the most rational place of education 
in Europe, is more interesting; and the remarkable 
giftsof Eellenberg, the conductor of the experiment 
in education described, make it possible, though 
not easy, to credit the marvellous account which 
his old pupil gives of its success. Self-government 
was the ruling idea of the scheme; and, according 
to Mr. Owen, the confidence reposed in the pupils, 
with the best result, went far beyond anything 
evon proposed by Dr. Arnold; the professors, in 
fact, had nothing to do but teach; the students 
made their own rules, and if necessary enforced 
them on each other, by officials elected from their 
own number solely on the ground of merit and 
fitness for the office,—as Mr. Owen somewhat 
pointedly assures his adopted countrymen. A 
strange little love passage, of which the heroine, 
Jessie, was a beautiful child, from the New Lanark 
Mills, has a good deal of realistic pathos about it, 
the rather that it comes to nothing, as romances 
in real life so often do. Mr. Owen has not much 
that is new to tell us of the experiment at New 
Harmony, or of the special causes of its failure, 
but observes that the weak point in all his father’s 
schemes of reform was a disregard of the one im¬ 
portant element of time. The author of the Essags 
on the Formation of Character had not patience to 
wait till his schemes could be executed with instru¬ 
ments formed on purpose. He also discusses at 
some length the modern bearing of the considera¬ 
tion to which Robert Owen was one of the first 
to direct attention: the immense increase of the 
productive power in the world by the application 
of steam to machinery, and the conditions which 
have, paradoxically, made this increase anything 
but a source of relief to the labourer. He promises 
a future volume, in which his own (and perhaps 
his father’s) conversion to “ spiritualism ” will be 
described, and in preparation for this gives us the 
chart of his head traced by Spurzheim and another 
phrenologist, in which theorganof “marvellousness” 
is described as small. Judging from this instal¬ 
ment of autobiography, we should not feel inclined 
to reject this estimate of the author of The Debat¬ 
able Land and Footfalls on the Boundarg of Another 
World. There are many professed “spiritualists” 
whose credulity appears to be far more the result 
of a slow than an excitable imagination; they fail 
to realise the significance of the issues they raise, 
and therefore accept without demur such evidence 
as is allowed to pass muster in common life, just 
because nothing depends upon its truth. 


Half-hours -with the Early Explorers. By 
Thomas Frost. (Cassell, Petter, & Galpin.) 
This work consists of short accounts of the voyages 
and travels of the principal explorers who flourished 
between the middle of the thirteenth century and 
the close of the sixteenth. Commencing with 
Marco Polo and Sir John Manderille, the author 
briefly describes, in a series of chapters, the wan¬ 
derings and discoveries of Columbus, Vasco da 
Gama, Amerigo di Vespucci, Frobisher, Drake, 
Raleigh, Barentz, and the other travellers and 
navigators, French, Italian, Dutch, and English, 
who, during the two centuries and a half which 
made the nations of Europe the rulers of a great 
portion of the world, penetrated into many un¬ 
known seas and regions of the earth. Each chap¬ 
ter deals with the adventures of one or more of 
these famous pioneers of commerce, so that the 
book as a whole gives a fairlv readable and in¬ 
teresting account of discoveries in America, Africa, 
Asia, the Arctic regions, and the Pacific, which 
were due to the same spirit of enquiry and the 
same outburst of mental energy which gave birth 
to the Reformation and the dawn of modem 
science. Such a work can scarcely fail to be in¬ 
teresting. Of the numerous woodcuts which 
illustrate the pages many are valuable, especially 
those reprinted from the old Livre des Merveilles, re¬ 
presenting the strange animals which were said to 
De seen by that worthy predecessor of Le Vaillant 
and Du Chaillu, Sir John Manderille; but we do 
not always see the connection between the illus¬ 
trations and the letterpress, nor clearly understand 
why portraits of Henry VII., Elizabeth, and 
James I. should be inserted in the descriptions of 
voyages made by their officers. However, one 
can scarcely complain, considering the small price 
of the work, that it bears marks of book-making. 
We have no doubt that it will furnish a large and 
useful stock of information to the juvenile public, 
for which it is chiefly intended. EhrroK. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mr. W. R. Morfill, of Oriel, has sent to press 
his edition of the Ballad Society's second volume 
of Ballads from Manuscripts. The volume will 
contain ballads on Queen Elizabeth and the Duka 
of Buckingham, &c. 

A-propos of the election to the French Academy, 
M. Thiers voted for Charles Blanc; and Mgr. Du- 
panloup has announced that, had he been able to 
reconcile it to his conscience to accept a seat 
under the same roof with M. Littr<5, ne would 
have voted for the author of Le Fils Naturel. 
That brief announcement forms the most scathing 
satire that could be penned on the prelate’s moral 
sense and Christian charity. Dumas' election was 
perhaps more a reparation than a reward. 

It is to be feared that there will shortly be a 
vacant fauteuil in the second category. Jules 
Janin’s condition has altered very little) but that 
little has been for the worse, and age and weak¬ 
ness begin to lessen every hour the famous critic’a 
chances of life. They have also unfortunately 
lessened his confidence in himself. He has been 
completing and polishing for the last two years 
a work that has no parallel in France : VHistoire 
de la Critique en France —a subject in which the 
critic had even more room for the play of his 
erratic and digressive fancy than was afforded by 
the generous columns of the Debate. But it ap¬ 
pears we must abandon all hopes of the work, at 
least in a complete form. Intellectual hypochon¬ 
driasis— the malady of Dickens, De Musset, Walter 
Scott—has seized the critic; the book is burnt, 
and a few detached essays will alone be given to 
the public. These morsels are carefully screened 
from the eye of litterateurs and gossip-mongers. 
Jauiu has on several occasions had his work de¬ 
flowered by premature disclosures concerning plot 
and purpose. 

The Nation gives a history of the sword which 
Byron wore at Missolonghi. Byron, it appears. 
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gave it to a native Greek officer, who fell, with 
the sword knotted to his wrist, in the same action 
in which Marco Bozzaris loet his life ; the heirs of 
this officer sold it to Colonel Miller, who used the 
sword to some purpose in the last and greatest siege 
of Missokmght, and finally took it with him to 
America, together with two sons of a Madame 
Miltiades, who claimed to be lineally descended 
from the hero of Marathon. It has now passed 
into the hands of a descendant of Colonel Miller, 
resident at Chicago, who only saved herself, a 
small hoi of plate, a shawl which she threw over 
her head, and, last but not least, Byron's sword, 
in the great fire of 1872. 

Mr. Skeat seems to have identified the Latin 
hymn which Chaucer makes the widow's son 
sing in the Prioress’s Tale, and for singing which 
the Jews cat the boy’B throat. This hymn Chaucer 
describes as Alma Redemptoris, in the Antipho- 
nari um that children learnt. He also says it 

“ Was maked of our blisful lady fre, 

Hire to saluen, and eek hire to preye 
To ben our help and socour whan wo deye.” 

Probably most hymns to the Virgin do this more or 
less ; hut the one which Mr. Skeat finds in Mone’s 
Hymn* Latini meets all the three points of 
Chaucer’s hymn. It starts with “ Alma Redemp¬ 
toris mater,” has the salutation “ Omnes tibi 
dicunt Ave!” and the prayer for help from" hell 
after death:— 

“ Audi, mater pietatis. 

Nos gomentes pro peccatis; 

Et a malis nos tuere, 

He dampnemur cum impiis 
In aeternis suppliciis 

Peceatorum misere.” 

Mb. F. W. Cosbns has in the press his trans¬ 
lation of the Spanish version of Romeo and Juliet, 
by Rajas. 

The Early English Text Society’s first issue of 
books for thiB year is now in the publisher’s hands 
for distribution to members. It consists of Part II. 
of the Gest Hystoriale of the Destruction of Troy, 
edited from the unique MS. at Glasgow "by Mr. 
"David Donaldson and the late Rev. E. A. Panton; 
Part I. of the Early English Version of the Cursor 
Mundi, from parallel texts from fourteenth- 
century MSS. of three different dialects, in the 
libraries of the British Museum, Bodleian, Got¬ 
tingen University, Mid Trinity College, Cambridge, 
edited by the Rev. Dr. Richard Morris; Part I. 
of the Blickling Homilies, 971 A.D., from the Mar¬ 
quis of Lothian’s unique MS., edited by the Rev. 
Dr. R. Morris: these for the Original Series;—and 
for the Extra Series, Part I. of Herry Lonelich's 
History of the Holy Grail, translated (about 1450) 
from the Old French of Sires Robiers de Borron, 
re-edited from the unique MS. at Corpus, Cam¬ 
bridge, by Mr. F. J. Fumivall. 

Miss F. E. Bunn kit is about to revise her 
translation of Gervinus's “ profound and generous ” 
Commentaries on Shakspere, for a new and cheaper 
edition of the book. Only a few copies of the 
original two-volume edition in large octavo are 
left. 

We hear that there is a good chance of Mr. 
Richard Simpson’s editing a collected edition of 
the works of Thomas Nash (of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge), Shakspere’s contemporary, for Mr. 
Pearson. We hope Mr. Pearson will relieve the 
"New Shakspere Society of Lodge’s and Ohettle’s 
•works, as well as Nash’s. 

A French writer who has great claims upon 
the gratitude of several parties has lately had the 
highest reward that awaits the broad-principled 
and malleable journalist. M. Ernest Daudet, the 
novelist, is appointed editor of the Journal 
Officiel. 

M. Catuiae Mendes, the son-in-law of Th6o- 
phile Gautier, hasjust become the spokesman of Vic¬ 
tor Hugo, George Sand, Alphonse Karr, Theodore 
Barriere, and Paul F<5val, in a question of some 


literary importance. The letter inspired by the 
eminent writers just named is addressed to the 
Austrian journalist Henri Laube on the subject 
of a projected International Society of Men of 
Letters. M. Laube has convoked, at Vienna, a 
Congress of Austrian Writers, which shall mediate 
on literary questions between France and the 
German Empire. From this basis the Inter¬ 
national Society is to rise. The German adherents 
are—Hacklaender, Paul Heyse, Gottschall, Hett- 
ner, Geibel, and Levin Schiicking. 

M. Jm.ES Simon’s new work, Rtforme de Ven- 
seignement secondaire, treats not only of the re¬ 
forms which the author had commenced to intro¬ 
duce during his tenure of office, but also of all 
questions affecting the future of education in 
France, such as hygiene, gymnastics, living lan¬ 
guages, position of masters, &c. 

A great deal has been written on the subject 
of Shakespeare's autographs, and the early editions 
of his plays. This month’s Polybiblion, in a notice 
of the Bibliophile Jacob's tract, La veritable Edi¬ 
tion originate des oeuvres de Molibre, gives some 
interesting details with regard to the early editions 
of the great French dramatist. The first edition 
of Moliore’s works, formed by Moliere himself, was 
published in 1073 by Denys Thierry, and only a 
single copy is known to exist, which is the property 
of an amateur at Bordeaux. The edition of 1674 
was also published by Thierry, in six volumes (to 
which was added in 1675 a seventh, containing the 
Malade Imaginaire, and a spurious piece, L'Ombre 
de Moliere), and had probably been composed and 
perhaps corrected at Moli&re's sudden death in 1673. 
Four copies of this edition are known to exist, and 
one was sold in 1860 for 910 francs. The edition of 
1682, published by Moliere’s friends Lagrange and 
Vinot, after long neglect, acquired great literary 
importance on the discovery of a copy containing 
all the passages suppressed by the censor. This 
copy had belonged to M. de la Reynie, lieutenant- 
general of police; it was taken to Constantinople, 
but afterwards found its way into M. de Solienue's 
dramatic library; at his sale in 1844 it was sold 
for 800 francs, and when next brought to the 
hammer fetched 1210 francs. Another unexpur¬ 
gated copy was sold in 1867 for 2,500 francs. M. 
Lacroix in his tract above mentioned prefers the 
edition of 1674-5 to all others. 

The same editor, in his Bibliographie mo- 
librestfue, of which a new edition is in the press, 
mentions tight tracts relating to discoveries of 
autographs of Moliere. M. Fillon gives twenty- 
one signatures of Moliere—the dramatist, like 
Shakespeare, used several signatures—“ De Mo- 
lifere,” “ J. B. Poquelin Moliere,” and “ J. B. 
Poquelin.” A receipt, signed “ Moliere,” written 
throughout by Moliere's own hand, has recently 
been discovered among the papers from the Trea¬ 
suries of the Etats provineiaux de Languedoc, and 
a facsimile issued by M. de la Pijardiere, who is 
about to publish additions to the life of the dra¬ 
matist, with a number of documents relating to 
his stay in Languedoc. 

We learn from the Allgemeine Zeitung that the 
late Dr. Ruland, who was head librarian at the 
University of Wurzburg, has by his will be¬ 
queathed his books to the Vatican Library, and 
his valuable collection of Frankish coins to the 
Museum at Wurzburg. 

The privileges enjoyed by readers in public 
libraries suffer abuse in other places besides 
the British Museum. In the last Report of the 
Trustees of the Public Library, Museums, and 
National Gallery of Victoria, we read that the 
Library Committee is “ forcedj reluctantly to the 
conclusion that some few persons, grossly and in 
a most dishonourable manner, abuse the freedom of 
admission to the library, and the unrestricted use 
of the books. In some instances passages, pages, 
and whole sheets have been abstracted from books, 
and chiefly those of sacred literature; entire ser¬ 
mons have been excised from five volumes. These 
most disgraceful practices have called for more 


than usual vigilance of late, and, though distaste¬ 
ful to all concerned, a more frequent perambula¬ 
tion of the room than foimeriy by the attendants 
has been ordered. By these means, and by a closo 
observance of the habits of some individuals, a 
stop has been nut to such aggressions on the pro¬ 
perty of the public.” 

The number of volumes in the above-named 
library, in 1873, did not exceed 65,000, with 
upwards of 10,000 pamphlets: and the sum of 
1,400/. was voted in the last financial year to bs 
remitted to London for the purchase of books. 
The number of readers for the year 1872-3 was 
237,073. These visitors, we are told, “ are now 
admitted to a suite of apartments 230 feet long, 
40 feet wide, and 40 feet high, decorated in a 
purely classical homogeneous style, free from 
obtrusive colour or undue ornament, at once a 
suitable place of deposit for the varied and exten¬ 
sive collection of valuable books, and a c: n - 
venient place of resort for the occasional reader or 
accustomed Btudent,” 

We notice the following features in the new 
Dutch University Bill. It is not the intention of 
the Government to suppress any of the existing 
Universities, Leyden, Utrecht, and Groningen. 
The preparatory course at the Gymnasia is to be 
lengthened by two years, and to be made a “ chiefly 
classical ” one. The final gymnasial examination 
will no longer give a title’to admission to the 
lectures in the Universities. The faculty of phi¬ 
losophy is [described (art. 20) as comprising (o) 
philosophy and its history, (b) language and 
literature, (c) history, geography, and ethnology, 
together with the history of art and letters; but 
no mention is made of chairs for Sanskrit or any 
of the modern languages. No qualifications of any 
kind will be required in the academical teachers; 
they are to be nominated by the Senate. All 
University degrees will cease to authorise the 
holders of sucb honours to teach in the secondary 
schools. The Professors' fees will be abolished 
and replaced by liberal salaries from the Govern¬ 
ment. For the Faculty of Theology will be sub¬ 
stituted a course on “ The Science of Religion,” 
which course is circumscribed as follows :— (a) 

“ The History of Religious and of Theological 
Systems;” (b) “The History of Religious Dog¬ 
mas;” (c) “The Exegesis and History of the 
Legends of Religion ; ” (d) “ The Philosophy of 
Religion.” No professor, finally, will be permitted 
to hold his appointment after his seventieth year. 

A Dutch Penny Magazine announces the 
forthcoming appearance in its columns of a new 
novel by Miss Braddon, entitled Sylvia. 

In the robbery of the poet Chaucer, on Sep¬ 
tember 3, 1300, which we mentioned the week 
before last, Richard II.’s writ to his Barons of the 
Exchequer (which we also referred to) shows that 
Chaucer lost, not only 20/. of the king's money, 
but also his horse and other moveables. F’urther, 
on searching for the conviction of the robbers, 
Mr. Selby, of tho Public Record Office, finds no¬ 
tices of two robberies of Chaucer—one of 10/. of 
numbered money between Kingston and Combe 
Wood, the other of 9/. and 40 d. at Hatcham, in 
Surrey—on days very near September 3, 1390; so 
that they look like different robberies, though the 
sums of which the poet was then robbed come so 
nearly to 20/. that the difference is not certain. 
The robber first accused of feloniously despoiling 
our poet was Richard Brearley. He turned ap¬ 
prover, and accused William Iluntingfield of 
being the culprit; on which Huntingfield ap¬ 
pealed to the wager of battle, and, having beaten 
Brearley, Brearley was hanged. But Hunting- 
field did not get off free, ns, being guilty of other 
felonies, he was committed to tbe custody of tho 
marshal. It is pretty certain that Chaucer, as he 
rode about with the king’s money in his purse to 
pav wages, &c., must have often done it at the 
risk of his life. 

With regard to what seemed Chaucer's neglect 
as clerk of the woika at St. George's Chape), 
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Windsor, the accounts of the executors of his 
successor, John Gedney, have been examined by 
Miss Smith for Mr. Fumivall; and they show that 
Gedney not only did no repairs to the chapel, 
but carted away to Shene, &c., the stone that 
Chaucer had bought. The chapel was, no doubt, 
allowod to tumble down or fall into entire decay, 
and was then rebuilt in the fifteenth century 
by Edward IV. Chaucer is thus cleared from 
blame. He has also the credit of having spent, in 
buying this stone, above 20/. more out of his own 
pocket than the Exchequer advanced him for the 
general purposes of his office. 

The same page of the Saturday Review (p. 172) 
that contained the “elaborate blunder” about 
Chaucer, which was commented on in our columns 
last week, contains almost ns funnv a statement 
about Shakspere. “ Cut out from Shakspeare the 
character of Hamlet, nnd all the subsidiary cha¬ 
racters into which the Hamlet element enters ns a 
main constituent, and, though Shakspeare would 
still be a very great poet, he would have made 
a long descent towards the level on which 
Jonson anti Fletcher and a number of scarcely 
inferior rivals may be placed,” So Falstaff, 
Henry V., Shylock, Lear, Lady Macbeth, Benedick, 
Beatrice, Imogen, Miranda, Puck, Caliban, Ac., are 
very near the level of the characters of Fletcher and 
his “ scarcely inferior rivals ” 1 Shakspere, the 
creator of comedy, of fairyland, of the beauty 
of woman's character, the lifter of tragedy and 
historic play to their true height, is but near 
Fletcher, &c., if the Hamlet side of his mind is 
cut away 1 But the Saturday condescends to 
comfort us. Shakspere “would still be a very 
great poet.” This is soothing. 

Tup, Rev. F. G. Fleay has compiled for the 
New Shakspere Society a table of the editions 
published in Quarto of Shakspere’s plays. This 
table shows the date, printer, and publisher of 
each edition; the original, if any, from which it 
was taken ; the plays of which editions were pub¬ 
lished in any given year, and the succession of 
the publishers to their predecessors’ copyrights. It 
also distinguishes genuine from spurious editions; 
traces the Quartos, as far as possible, into the hands 
of the proprietors of the First Folio; marks the 
editions which had not Shakspere’s name on the 
title-page, and those from which the Folio editors 
printed the plays for which they did not use 
independent sources. To the table are subjoined 
explanatory notes, nnd a list of the addresses of 
printers and publishers. From these data Mr. 
Fleay deduces a list of editions which it is 
desirable for the Society to reprint. This list we 
subjoin. 

Parallel Texts. —Class I. Imperfect texts to be 
printed parallel with subsequent perfect ones, so 
as to show the manner of Shakspere’s work if 
the imperfect plays be really sketches, or to dis¬ 
prove his share in them if they lie spurious 

Borneo and Juliet : 1st Quarto, 1597, with 2nd Quarto, 

1599. 

Hamlet: 1st Quarto, 1602, with 2nd Quarto, 1604. 
Merry JViues of Windsor: 1st Quarto, 1601, with Folio. 
Henry V.: 1st Quarto, 1600, with Knlio. 

Contention of Fork, &c.: 1st Quarto, 1694, 1 WitliFolionf 
True Tragedy, &c.: 1st Quarto, 1595, J Henry VI. 

Class II. Plays where the texts of Folio and 
Quartos differ greatly, and are derived from in¬ 
dependent sources:— 

2 Henry IV.: Quarto, 1600, with Folio. 

Hamlet: 2nd Quarto, 1604, with Folio. 

Oth,tin: 1st Quarto, 1622, with Folio. 

Troilus and Cressida : Quarto. 1609, with Folio 

Lear: 1st Quarto, 1608, with Folio. 

Richard III.; 1st Quarto, 1597, with Folio. 

Class III. Texts where two Quartos from in¬ 
dependent sources are worthy of comparison in 
detail for critical reasons:— 

Mie/summcr Night's Dream : 2m! Quarto, 1600. 

Merchant of Venice: 2nd Quarto. 1600. 

Othdlo : Quartos of 1622 and 1630. 


Class IV, The other quarto editions, via.:— 

Titus Andronicus: 1600, 1st Quarto. 

Richard II.: 1597, 1st Quarto. 

Lore's Labour's Lost : 1598, 1st Quarto. 

1 Henry IV.: 1598, 1st Quarto. 

Much Ado About Nothing : 1600, 1st Quarto. 

Pericles: 1608, 1st Quarto. 

Two Noble Kinsmen : 1634, 1 st Quarto. 

—would require only single texts to he printed. 

In all instances Mr. Fleay thinks that collations 
of the other editions should be given. In two 
plays only would three texts be necessary, viz. 
in the cases of Hamlet and Othello. But Mr. 
Fleay is of opinion that it is very desirable to 
print, not only fac similes, but also revised texts 
of the imperfect plays of Hamlet and Romeo and 
Juliet, parallel with revised texts of the perfect 
copies. lie will shortly publish his reasons for 
this opinion. By Folio throughout this notice is 
meant the First Folio of 1G23. 

As there Las been a good deal of controversy 
lately about who was the original of Mr. Robert 
Browning's popular poem of “ The Lost Leader,” 
we may as well say positively, that while the 
character represented is that of no one man, but 
made up of many, as Mr. Forster tells us that 
Dickens’s Skimpole and other characters were, 
yet the man who was mainly in Mr. Browning’s 
mind when he wrote, and who in fact suggested 
the poem, was Wordsworth, on his change from 
Liberalism to ecclesiasticism and Toryism. If to 
any admirers of Wordsworth this fact now seems 
strange, they should turn to Shelley’s tenderly 
reproachful sonnet to Wordsworth, and see how 
deeply he, too, felt his “ leader's ” defection from 
the cause of the liberty he loved:— 

To Wordsworth. 

Poet of Nature, thou hast wept to know 
That things depart which never may return ; 

Childhood and youth, friendship and love's first glow, 
Have fled liko sweet, dreams, leaving tlieo to mourn. 
These common woes I feel. One loss is mine, 

Which thou too feel’st; yet I alone dcploro. 

Thou wert ns a lone, star, whose light did shine 
On somo frail bark iu winter's midnight roar ; 

Thou hast, like to a rock-lmilt refugo, stood 
Above tho blind nnd battling multitude: 

In honoured poverty thy voice did weave 
Songs consecrate to truth and liberty,— 

Deserting these, thou lea rest me to grieve. 

Thus having been, tlmt thou shouldst cease to be. 

(P.S.—We see that Mr. Bouchier, in last week’s 
Notes and Queries, quotes this sonnet in confirma¬ 
tion of the Wordsworth original of Mr. Brown¬ 
ing's poem. It naturally rises to everyone's mind. 
Mr. Ilouchier is only wrong in supposing that 
Wordsworth was the sole original of the “Lost 
Leader.”) 

At the Stratford Jubilee in 1764, a pair of 
Shakspere's gloves were presented to Garrick. 
These gloves Garrick valued more than his other 
Shakspere relics; and Mrs. Garrick by her will 
bequeathed them to Mrs. Siddons. She in her 
turn left them to her daughter, Mrs. Combe; and 
she again left them to Mrs. Kemble. Mrs. Kemble 
has lately presented these gloves to Mr. Horace 
Howard Furness, of Philadelphia, the able editor 
of the well-known new Variorum edition of Shak- 
spere, in which each play is to have a volume to 
itself, and of which Romeo and Juliet and 
Macbeth are out, while Hamlet is in active pre¬ 
paration. 

The latest additions to the Vice-Presidents of 
the New Shakspere Society are Sir Edward 
Strachey (author of Shakspeare's Hamlet, 1848, 
&c.); the Public Orator at Cambridge, Mr. R. C. 
Jebb, F’ellow and Tutor of Trinity; the editors of 
the Edinburgh and Quarterly Berimes, and the 
Academy; Professor H. Corson, of Cornell Uni¬ 
versity, U.S.; the Rev. H. N. Hudson, of Boston, 
U.S. (author of Shakespeare : his Life. Art, and 
Characters). Mr. II. H. Furness, of Philadelphia, 
has sent a donation of ten guineas towards the 
expenses of founding the New Society. 

Diqitiz 


The Nuova Autologin di Scionas, Letters ed Arte, 
for January, contains an interesting memoir of tho 
life and writings of Oecco Angio fieri, of Siena, a 
humorous poet of the thirteenth century, some of 
whose sonnets have been lately discovered in tho 
Barberini Library at Rome. He was the contem¬ 
porary and also the correspondent of Dante, with 
whom, except as a poet, he can have had no feeling 
in common, for his life was one of intemperance ana 
poverty, of which his writings bear the strong 
impression. 

At the sale of rare books and MSS. at the Rooma 
of Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, and Hodge, on 
Tuesday, the following lots produced the prieea 
annexed:—An old black-letter Bible in English, 
bv Miles Coverdale, printed at Ziirich in 1550, 
although wormed ana made up with fac similes, 
53/. lOs.; a series of 127 Ballads printed between 
1670 and 1600 for singing in the streets, and sold 
for one halfpenny each, 43/.; Oranmer’s Version 
of the Bible, issued in November 1541, imperfect, 
20/.; Capgrave's Legend a Anyliae, printed in 151® 
by Wvnky n do Worde,but wormed, 23/.; Voragine’a 
Leyenda a urea, also printed in 1527 by Wynkyn 
de Worde, imperfect, but made up with fac similes, 
41/.; Cristine de Pisa's Boke of the Fayt of Arms , 
printed by Caxton in 1480, with Severn leavea 
in fac simile, 103/.; an OJficium Beatae Marine 
Viryinis, printed on vellum in 1409 at Lyons, 
51/. 10*.; Higdon's Poly cron icon, printed in 1527 
by Peter Treveris, and considered the chef dauvre 
of his press, 17/. 15*. 

At the recent sale of the library of the Chateau 
d’Hdrv, the following were among the most 
important works sold:—Le premier livre de la 
Metamorphose if Oi ide, translate du latin en fran- 
cois par Clement Marot. Lyon: chez Gryphius, 
1,150 fr. ; Les (Euvres de Clement Marot ; le tout 
par luy corrigd et mieux ordonne que cy-devant 
lmprinid a Paris par Anthoine Bonnemen sur la 
coppie de Gryphus de Lyon, 1,100 fr.; Extrait ou. 
recueil des isles nouvellement tromirs en la grand 
Mer Oceane au tem/>s du Boy Despaiyne Fernand 
et Elisabeth sa femme, 1 faict premierement en latin 
par Pierre Martyr de Millan ; item trois narrations 
dont la premiere est de Cuba, la secoude qui est 
de la mer Oceane, la tierce qui est de la prinae 
de Temistitan. Imprime k Paris par Simon de 
Colines, 1532, 710 fr. 

The Times states that Sir William Muir has. 
just given one of his 100/. rewards to a Delhi 
moulvee, Nazir Ahmed, for a third Oordoo novel 
of great ability and purity of style and thought— 
Taubat-nnrNasuh (the Repentance of Nasooh), 
The hero is a deputy-magistrate, who is led to 
reformation of life by an attack of cholera, during 
which in a dream he sees, and is judged at, the* 
Last Day. He recovers, and educates his children 
religiously. The hook is a tale of domestic life, 
unmatched for beauty, toleration, and virtue in all 
Mussulman literature. Its moral is that religion 
is the root of domestic happiness. 

The Banker’s Almanac for 1874 (New York) 
contains a reminder of the effects of the war in 
its table of “ Premium on Gold at New York, in 
August 1808-1873.” On August 6, 1868, the 
figure was 50; on August 6, 1873, 15$. The 
Almanac has thirty-three drawings of new coins 
issued during 1868-72, including nine Japanese 
ones of from one to twenty yen, a Mexican peso, 
and a Hungarian dollar. 

The valuable papers lately belonging to the 
Earl of Macclesfield, and purchased by the trustees 
of the British Museum in 1872, are now com¬ 
pletely arranged and bound, and are open to con¬ 
sultation by the public. The importance of these 
documents was pointed out by the Historical 
Manuscripts Commissioners in their first Report. 
Thev consist chiefly of letters addressed to Ellis, 
secretary to the Duke of Ormond, and afterwards 
Under-Secretarv of State. Those of George 
Stepney, between 1694 and 1707, are of a very 
interesting character, and relate to the negotiations 
in which he was employed during this bustling 
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period—to the movements of the allied armies, 
the Electors of Germany, and the subsidised 
German troops. During these years Stepney was 
employed as the king's commissary and deputy in 
Saxony, in negotiations at Dusseldorf and Franks 
fort with the Elector Palatine and the Elector of 
•Treves, and at Loo and the Hague in negotiations 
which resulted in the Treaty of Ryswick in 1097. 
In the year 1098 Stepney was appointed envoy to 
Berlin, whence he was recalled in August, 1099. 
From March 1701 to September 1700, he was 
minister at Vienna. Many of his despatches are 
preserved amongst the State papers, but these 
letters to Ellis till up large gaps in that series. 
The correspondence ot James Cressett with Ellis 
between 1093 and 1702 forms another part of the 
Macclesfield Collection. Cressett was employed 
by William HI. during this period at the several 
German Courts, where he was the king’s resi¬ 
dent, more especially at Hanover, Zell, and Ham¬ 
burg. In the last year of William’s reign, he 
assisted with Stepney, Matthew Prior, Sir Joseph 
Williamson, Alexander Stanhope, the Earl of 
Marlborough, and others, in treating with the 
ministers of Denmark, in concert with Holland, 
and with several of the German Electors, in con¬ 
cert with other princes, for the general peace of 
Europe. Other noteworthy portions of this col¬ 
lection are letters from Matthew Prior, dated at 
the Hague and Paris, between July 1695 and 
July 1699; and a long series of communications, 
extending indeed over a period exceeding forty 
years, from Humphrey Pridoaux, the well-known 
t>ean of Norwich, who died in 1724. 

From the Proceedings of the Knc England His¬ 
toric-Genealogical Society at the annual.meeting 
held January 7, 1874, we learn that the Society 
has recently become possessed of a valuable 
collection of manuscripts illustrating the Ameri¬ 
can War of Independence. These papers, which 
are known as the Knox Manuscripts, number 
about fourteen thousand separate articles, and 
contain letters from Washington, Lincoln, Greene, 
Lafayette, Laincourt, and many other prominent 
revolutionary soldiers. 

Among these documents are to be found the 
original articles for the capitulation of Yorktown, 
■with the signatures of Cornwallis and Symonds 
attached. The library of the Society contains at 
the present time upwards of 11,000 bound volumes, 
and well-nigh 37,000 pamphlets. The Society en¬ 
deavour as far as possible to procure every book, 
pamphlet and broadside illustrative of the history, 
general, local and personal, of the New England 
States. 

We learn from America that Messrs. J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. have in the press Public Men 
and the Events from the Commencement of Mr. 
Monroe’s Administration in 1817, to the Close of 
Mr. Fillmore's Administration in 1853, by Nathan 
Sargent. 

M. Armand Baschet, author of La Diplomats 
rinitienne and Le Poi chez la Peine, has just 
published a volume, Le Due de Saint-Simon, son 
Cabinet et ses Monuments, giving the history of 
the papers of the Due de Saint-Simon. On the 
Duke's death, March 2, 1755, his papers and MSS. 
were sealed, and an inventory commenced; but 
on the death of his cousin Claude de Saint-Simon, 
to whom he had bequeathed them, they were 
banded over bv order of the king to the Foreign 
Office, December 21, 1760, and the Abb<5 de 
Voisenon received orders to make extracts from 
them. In 1819 the MS. of the Mfmoires was 
given by Louis XVIII. to the Marquis de Saint- 
Simon, a very distant relation of the Duke, and 
published ten years later; but the rest of the 
papers—containing, probably, the Duke’s corre¬ 
spondence with the Due d'Orleans, historical 
fragments, the projects of government which he 
had submitted to the Due de Bourgogne, and 
perhaps a supplement to the Memoires —still 
remain in the archives of the Foreign Office. 

The American Jewish Publication Society of 
New York has just issued its first work, the fourth 


volume of Dr. H. Greets’* History of the Jews, 
translated by the Kev. J. K. Gutheim, of New 
Orleans, La. The contents of the volume embrace 
the most interesting period in Jewish annals—the 
Talmudic, which is replete with suggestion to the 
Christian historian, from the light which it throws 
on the origin and development of Christianity. As 
Dr. Greets well says, the disregard of this fact by 
Renan, Strauss, and Schenkel has avenged itself 
on those writers, and their brilliant delineations 
are often lacking the basis of historical truth 
merely from their ignorance of Hebrew literature 
of the early Christian centuries. 


notes of travel. 

Mr. E. Colborne Baber, Acting Vice-Consul 
at the port of Tamsuy (including Kelung), in his 
latest Report, just issued among the parliamentary 
papers, with other Consular Reports from China, 
supplies some curious notes on the effect produced 
by the growth of camphor in his district. The. 
trees which produce this valuable article are not 
found within the district marked on maps of 
Formosa as Chinese territory. They occur only 
within the country of the aborigines, or upon the 
immediate border. The manufacture of camphor 
necessitates the destruction of the trees, which 
are never replanted; as the country becomes de¬ 
nuded the aborigines recede, and the Chinese 
effect a corresponding encroachment. The border 
country is thus in a continual state of disturbance, 
and fearful outrages are committed by both sides 
on every opportunity. A naval officer, lately re¬ 
turned from an expedition into the interior, in¬ 
formed Mr. Baber, that on entering the hut of one 
of the aborigines, he was shown six Chinese 
queues hanging behind the door (the possession of 
a queue indicating the previous capture of a head), 
and in another place he passed a party who were 
feasting in honour of a newly-taken head. On 
the few occasions when they have been visited by 
foreigners, the aborigines havo shown a disposi¬ 
tion to be friendly, but with the Chinese it is a 
veritable “ war to the knife.” It is worthy of 
remark, adds Mr. Baber, tliat the local Chinese 
use the same word “ hwana,’’ savage, to designate 
aborigines and foreigners alike. 

From the same Reports may be gathered a variety 
of facts illustrating the remarkable decrease in the 
amount of opium imported into China, from the 
tendency of the natives to smoke the home-grown 
article, which they find less deleterious than the 
foreign ; and another great advantage is that the 
habit of smoking it can be comparatively easily 
thrown off. The Rev. Doctor Edkins, in travel¬ 
ling overland from Tientsin to Shanghae, passed 
through a poppy-growing district, and thus writes 
to Mr. Malet: “ An opium cultivator told me that 
a mow of land planted with poppies yielded him 
five ounces of silver a year, while ordinary crops 
of wheat, millet or kauliang would yield him one 
ounce or more. So great a profit must continue 
to spread the cultivation rapidly till price descends. 
The greediness of the consumer for his gratifica¬ 
tion, and a perpetual increase of the number of 
smokers, have hitherto tended to keep the price 
high ; the competition of growers must now, how¬ 
ever, so act as to reduce it.” The French consul 
at Hankow, M. Blancheton, writes that there are 
in Chungking alone about 3,100 smoking shops, 
which pay each a license of 300 cash a month to 
the local magistrate. On the other hand Mr. 
Consul Mongan reports that, while visiting some 
works in the neighbourhood of Tientsin, he was 
much struck with the fine appearance of the 
soldiers and the heartiness with which they 
worked. The reason of this was that opium¬ 
smoking was not allowed in the camp, the men 
being strictly watched. The punishment for 
breaking the rules was slitting or excision of the 
upper lip for the first offence, and decapitation for 
the second. Thus in one part of the empire we 
find the magistracy deriving a large income from 
the permission of a practice which in another part 
i* punished with death. 


The appointment of one and the same minister 
to represent the dignity of Portugal in China, 
Japan, and Siam, seems to imply an absence of 
correct appreciation of geographical distances on 
the part of the Portuguese Government, or un¬ 
bounded faith in the physical powers of endur¬ 
ance of their representative. Tokio and Pekin 
are at least twenty-one days’ distance apart, 
and the travelling by sea and journeying by 
land, which a transit from tho one Court to 
the other necessitates, are not only excessively 
fatiguing, but even dangerous. In point of 
practicability and comfort, they present greater 
drawbacks than any ambassador would be likely 
to meet with, who should combine the united 
charges of the legations at Rio Janeiro and Paris. 
Italy has, it appears, from prudential motives of 
economy, shown a similarly grandiose indifference 
to geographical distances byappointing one minister 
to represent her young kingdom in three empires 
of file far East. 

The Gazzetta di Venezia of February 3 informed 
its readers that the newly accredited Japanese 
minister, Kavasse, left Tokio in the month of 
December, and may be expected about the middle 
or end of this month, at Rome, to present his 
credentials to the King of Italy. According to 
the Gazzettu's correspondent, the Mikado is as¬ 
siduously devoting himself to the study of 
European languages; and, to the surprise of the 
writer and of all other foreigners in Japan who 
do not belong to the Great Fatherland, his Im¬ 
perial Majesty has made choice of German to 
begin with. His subjects in the meanwhile have 
the opportunity afforded them, in all the upper 
schools of learning, to speak English, French, 

' German, Russian, or Chinese; while, according to 
a recent edict, Latin and Greek are for the future 
to be added to the curriculum of studies incum¬ 
bent on Japanese candidates for high places in the 
honour lists. 

The following telegrem has been sent to the 
English papers from Cairo, dated the 16th in¬ 
stant:—“ Dr, Belie, the English traveller, reports 
from the Gulf of Akabah that he has found the 
true Mount Sinai one day’s journey north-east of 
Akabah. It is called by the Arabs Jebel-Nour, 
or ‘ Mountain of Light.’ Its height is 5,000 feet. 
On the summit Dr. Beke found the remains of 
sacrificed animals, and lower down some Sinaitic 
inscriptions, which he copied.” 

The Allgcmeine Zeitung, February 16, states 
that a letter has been received by the Grand Duke 
of Saxe-Weimar from tho traveller G. Rohlfs, 
dated January 8; in which he announces his 
arrival at Gasr in the Libyan oasis Dacliel, after 
having opened an entirely new route from Siut to 
Farafrah, and thence to Gasr. The expedition 
had been twenty-one days on the way, travelling 
from sunrise to sunset each day, either on foot or 
on camels. The last three days the travellers had 
suffered great privations, having had to make 
their way between sand-hills from 00 to 70 
metres high, without a trace of vegetation to be 
seen, and having had to walk over sulphurous and 
siliceous deposits. Near Dacliel they had been 
gladdened by the sight of a line of rocks, through 
which the finest mountain-pssses that they had 
yet encountered led them to the oasis, where the 
men and camels were to rest for fourteen days. 
Herr Rohlfs was expecting fresh supplies from 
Siut; and when these reached him, he intended 
to push on to Kufra, nothing daunted by the for¬ 
midable and unexpected difficulties that he had 
met with thus far. 

From a letter from the Abbd Armand David, 
dated Kiang-si and addressed to a member of the 
Paris Geographical Society, we learn that this 
traveller, in his journey through China, has dis¬ 
covered that the river Hangkiang, the very name 
of which was until lately unknown, is by no means 
an insignificant stream, but, on the contrary, an 
important highway of commerce, traversed by 
vessels of every size. The lower part ol the river 
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Is -wide, but studded here and there with sand¬ 
banks. The remainder of the stream is navigable, 
but the rapids are numerous and rocks are not 
unfrequent. Coal was seen to exist in two places 
in the south-east of Shansi and in the north-east 
of Houpe. The town of Kien-tchang-fu, about 
three leagues off, is well provided with coal, as, 
indeed, are aE the towns passed by P&re David 
from Kiu-ldang up to Kiang-si. He wished to 
measure a mountain in sight of his house, and 
seemingly about 10,000 feet high, but the sudden 
illness of two of his servants prevented him from 
doing so. He intends to finish his tour by a journey 
along the eastern parts of Kiang-si, and perhaps 
by a visit to Fo-kien. 

MR. HALES’S MILTON LECTURE. 

On Wednesday evening, at the London Institu¬ 
tion, Mr. Hales deEvered his second lecture on 
Milton, the special subject Samson Agonistes. 
After remarking on the long interruption in 
MU ton’s poetry-writing that followed Lyciclas, 
only certain sonnets being published between 
Lycidas and Paradise Lost, Mr. Hales proceeded 
to point out the historical and biographical interest 
of Samson Agonistes, how beneath its seemingly cold 
classical form there beats fervently the pulse of 
the time that gave it birth. Take the choral song 
662-709, especiaUy 087-709, and notice the re¬ 
ferences to the brutal revenge inflicted at the 
Restoration on the bodies of Cromwell and Ireton, 
to the imprisonment of Hutchinson and Marten, 
to the condemnation of Vane ; but the play as a 
whole abounds in aUusions to the political re¬ 
verses amidst which it was written. MUton is 
amazed at what he witnesses, and finds the lesson 
of patience hard to learn. The very name Ago¬ 
nistes is meant to refer to the moral and spiritual 
struggles of the hero. He wrestles with doubt. 
After some remarks on the Greek form of the play, 
and Milton’s intense appreciation of Greek art, the 
lecturer pointed out that the play represents the 
figure of Samson in three attitudes—(1) forlorn 
and wretched, scarcely able to heave the head, ill 
recognisable by his friends the Danites and his 
father; (2) with his moral courage, and then 
with his physical courage returning; (3) once 
more as the Deliverer, with aU his errors atoned 
for and forgotten in a glorious end; so that— 

“ Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail, 

Or knock the broast, no weakness, no contempt; 
Dispraise, or blame ; nothing but well and fair. 
And what may quiet us in a death so noble.” 
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PARIS LETTER. 

4 Place Wagram, Paris, Feb. 17,1874. 

Louis Philippe was not precisely a Leo X.; 
the “ prosperous reign ” to which it has become 
the fashion to look hack tearfully was somewhat 
more favourable to Bourse speculation than the 
gentler arts. But it will shine beside the Sep- 
tennat. The Orleanist ministers are eclipsing the 
Orleanist king. Their short administration is 
already remarkable for the suspension or sup¬ 
pression of six score newspapers and reviews. It 
is characterised by a peculiar and amusing loftiness 
in its relations with let gens de lettres and the in¬ 
tellectual professions generally. It prohibits the 
performance of Lucrezia Borgia —as a drama;— 
and encourages the Fille de Madame Angot ; it 
interdicts Les Miserable^, because the purest and 
tenderest character in the piece is a Bishop; and 
it permits a nightly exhibition of nudity in the 
Merveilleuses —because the exhibition is considered 
to he anti-republican. "With the same intelligent 
comprehension of literary influences it seizes al¬ 
manacks because they exhibit portraits of M. 
Thiers; pamphlets, because the statistics they con¬ 
tain on the subject of the Socidtd de St. Vincent 
de Paul are “ irreligious; ” the violent work of 
an ardent Monarchist, because it is called “ Le 
Fond de la Socidtd sous la Commune,” and recalls 
“ a page of our history which had better he left to 
oblivion.” The last feat of this kind is the prose¬ 
cution and condemnation of F. V. Raspail, the 
democratic savant and propagator of a new and 
widely popular system of medicine. M. Baspail 
has published annually for the last fifteen years 
an Almanack Metnorologique, which was in reality 
a mere review of the scientific movement of the 
year. But under the head of Eph6m6rides 
it contained a little news, and it is these 
paragraphs that M. de Broglie considers sub¬ 
versive of moral order. When read aloud by the 


Procureur of the Republic, the few incriminated 
lines merely suggested that moral order must be 
a rather more dangerous condition than perma¬ 
nent revolution if such criticisms can destroy it. 
M. Raspail commended the rising of 1848, sug¬ 
gested that the Commune did not bum all the* 
buildings that suffered during the bombardment, 
and considered the summary execution of M. Mil- 
liSre an unjustifiable assassination. Raspail pre¬ 
sented his own defence, and was condemned to 
two years’ imprisonment. He received the order 
to appear before the Court on his eighty-first 
birthday. The most influential member of the 
jury that condemned him was M. Faye, of the 
Institute, whom Raspail had attacked on the 
subject of his theory concerning the solar spots. 

This is the first remarkable achievement of the 
re-established Committee of Colportage—which, 
during the Empire, never interfered with Raspail’s 
publications. The peculiar views of the com¬ 
mittee with respect to what is wholesome and un- 
| wholesome in literature is evidenced by one or two 
I other recent events. It has just authorised the 
j publication of a new theatrical journal which its 
; founders have with cheerful effrontery entitled La 
Claque. We know what la Claque means; but 
the means by which the institution is maintained 
are perhaps less familiar. The “ chef de Claque ” 
—or the editor of la Claque —is a theatrical power 
to whom prima donna and soubrette must bow 
alike. He has s corps—or a journal—at his com¬ 
mand ; and, thus supported, he makes bis bargain 
with actor and actress. One salvo on entering 
costs so much; one round after “ points ” a lesser 
sum; a recall is expensive, and a bouquet ruinous. 
There is a similar tariff for hisses ordered to serve 
professional or private jealousy. This is the 
system to be openly carried on by la Claque, and 
with such a programme before them the Commis¬ 
sion du Colportage has accorded its authorisation. 
But, on the other hand, political journals are rigo¬ 
rously discountenanced. M. Alfred Assolant, the 
well-known writer on England, demanded permis¬ 
sion to publish a journal to he called the Cri du 
Peuple, and was informed that no new political 
prints would be allowed to appear before the pass¬ 
ing of the new press laws. 

And yet even the Governmental press is not 
absolutely worthless as adviser and suggestor. 
It has recently put forward a monster project, 
which the official circles of the University appear 
somewhat inclined to put into practice. The 
project is based on premisses which are perhaps 
not indisputable, but which the orthodox profes¬ 
sors of the left bank of the Seine are not likely ta 
dispute. All existing encyclopaedias are imperfect 
or partial, it appears—that of D’Alembert being* 
absolutely abominable. In order to fill up the 
chasm in learning and literature thus made more or 
less apparent, it is suggested that an Encyclopedia 
du Dix-Neuvieme Sibcle should be formed—a his¬ 
tory of ideas, things, and men—under the presi¬ 
dency of the Minister of Public Instruction, and the 
supervision of a committee of ten literary, scien¬ 
tific, and artistic celebrities. Fifty contributors 
would he named: four members of each of the 
five sections of the Academy; twenty writers 
already known, and ten struggling dibutants. 
Each contributor would receive 3,000 francs a year, 
plus the Bpecies of official title conferred by his 
nomination. Every attacks would he required to 
contribute annually fifty quarto pages—which 
would yield two volumes. Lastly, it is said that 
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two or three publishers have already offered to 
defray half the cost of the undertaking. This 
programme is seductive at first sight; but in the 
present condition of French parties it could 
scarcely result in anything better than an elaborate 
and pedantic attempt to refute every system of 
philosophy, every theory of science, every code of 
morals that has not received the stamp of the 
Ministry of the Interior and the approbation of 
Mgr. Dupanloup. 

Who will receive M. Emile Ollivier at the 
Academy P The debate has been long and deli¬ 
cate. M. Dufaure, advocate and deputy, was 
originally selected; but more prudent counsels pre¬ 
vailed. M. Dufaure is an ardent partisan of the 
Thiers' government, and consequently no warm 
friend to Imperialism. The collision between the 
Minister of M. Thiers and the Minister of Na¬ 
poleon HL—both of them eloquent advocates— 
would have made the ancient walls of Mazarin’s 
palace ring with unacademical vituperation. M. 
Emile Augier was finally chosen. The dramatist 
haw a reputation for graceful good humour, and is 
anything but a passionate politician. M. Ollivier 
intends to found a bi-monthly review whenever 
the state of siege shall be raised. This periodical 
is to resemble the Revue det Deux Monties, and 
will be edited by the ex-Minister of the Interior. 

Michelet died with his work completed. The 
fourth volume of his Histoire du Dix-Neuvibme 
S&cle is published, and, I believe, there are but a 
few addenda wanting to complete the work—one 
of the most powerful analyses of the Bonapartes’ 
influence in France that has yet been given to the 
world. Evelyn Jebkolb, 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

BE. LIVINGSTONE. 

Vicarage, Leytonstone, Feb. 18. 

A trying interval must in any case elapse be¬ 
fore, under the most favourable circumstances, we 
can hear again from Lieut. Cameron and his com¬ 
rades. In the meantime those who would still 
trust that an error has crept in somewhere, busily 
sift every item of correspondence to see whether 
any single grain of hope was cast aside in the 
universal distress which fell upon all at the intel¬ 
ligence of Dr. Livingstone’s death. 

Nor is it altogether unworthy of notice that 
private letters have come to hand in which it is 
shown that the doubts prevailing in this country 
have been preceded by strongly expressed ones at 
Zanzibar, entertained too by those who not only 
are very able to form a calm judgment, but who 
have free intercourse with Arabs most likely to 
be acquainted with all that reaches the coast in 
the shape of news. 

On the other hand, we must confess to some¬ 
thing like an additional pang of sorrow on reading 
a letter from Lieut. Murphy, which has been sent 
to the public journals. 

The first impression left upon us as we read 
Lieut. Cameron’s very brief narrative was, that if 
the men had been ever so willing to bear the body 
of their leader to the coast, the difficulties sur¬ 
rounding the undertaking would have been almost 
insuperable. Foremost amongst these we placed 
the horror that would be excited in the villages 
and towns on the route, to say nothing of the actual 
hostility which might be Btirred up. Lieut. 
Murphy supplies the missing link in the following 
words:—“His followers had then subjected the 
body to a rough process of preservation, and were 
taking it with them, spite of the greatest opposi¬ 
tion on the part of the inhabitants of the country 
through which they passed, whose superstitions 
were roused,” &c. In this assertion a tone 


of reality at once breaks in upon us. We observe 
that several comments have been made on the 
“rough process” of embalming adopted by the 
men: it is commonly asked, “ Where could they 
procure the salt and the brandy said to have been 
employed for the purpose F ” Now it certainly is 
quite true that salt can be bought of the natives 
in large quantities in various localities. In the 
vicinity of Lake Shirwa I have seen it brought for 
sale in packages of 40 or 60 lbs. weight, and the 
process of extracting it is known wherever it 
exists. As to preserving a dead body in salt, I 
deny that it is possible in Central Africa. No 
brandy could possibly be found by Dr. Living¬ 
stone’s followers, except the small quantity reserved 
for medicinal purposes in his baggage: even this 
had in all probability come to an end before the 
date of his reported death. 

That Cameron and his companions have dealt 
out to us the least possible quantity of detail, is 
verv much to be regretted. Surely when they 
speak of the body being borne along in “ a box,” it 
must have occurred to them to cross-question the 
messenger severely on such a statement. How 
could a box of the dimensions required possibly be 
carried about by Dr. Livingstone and his followers P 
Failing this, we may state at once that Inner 
Africa does not possess a plank of which to make 
one, a foot long. The saw and adze are unknown, 
and the only substitute of any sort for a box would 
be a canoe. All these perplexities and many more 
may be rapidly dashed aside by some stem and 
brief facts concerning the arrival of the body at 
Unyanvembe, and these we are liable to receive at 
any moment after Monday next; but in the mean¬ 
time unnecessary pain is caused by our inability 
to extract from the writings of the trio who sat 
on the messenger’s story any replies to a host of 
obvious questions which started up the instant 
the reported death was telegraphed to us. 

It may interest some to know that Chuma and 
Susi, whose names have appeared once or twice, 
are in all probability with the party approaching 
Unyanyembe. 

Chuma was liberated from the slayers by Dr. 
Livingstone and tbose acting with him in 1861, 
upon the Shiid highlands. As a lad, he was al- 
wavs remarkable for his good temper and extreme 
bravery ; boys twice his size knew it was not safe 
to bully Chuma, and when we remember the 
hardships he has undergone during the whole 
period of Livingstone’s later travels, it would 
seem that his courage has stood the test of 
time. For the first three years of his freedom 
he lived with Bishop Mackenzie’s party, at Mar- 
gomero and Chibisas, and he was for a short time 
on Mount Morambala. Here he joined Dr. 
Livingstone, who always took a great fancy to 
him. In almost his last letter to me, Living¬ 
stone stated that he wished he could afford to 
educate Chuma at Bombay. It is true that during 
his last sojourn in England the Doctor placed him 
under temporary instruction in India, previous to 
taking him baclc to Africa. Susi has a like time 
of faithful service to record. Accustomed to 
Portuguese ways on the Zambesi, he joined the 
Pioneer at Shupanga in 1864, and followed the 
fortunes of the little ship till she reached Mozam¬ 
bique. Here he was transferred to the Lady Ayassa, 
ana in her accompanied Dr. Livingstone during his 
perilous vovage to Bombay. He subsequently re¬ 
turned to Africa with Livingstone, and has con¬ 
tinued in his service. When one considers the 
inability experienced by all native Africans to share 
in the enthusiasm of a discoverer or geographer, and 
the hardships, risks, and illnesses connected with an 
eight years exploration such as Livingstone’s has 
been, we must acknowledge that pluck and endur¬ 
ance have been displayed by the men in a degree 
only second to that of their leader, and no 
small amount of interest will cling to them as 
well as to some who, although serving for a 
shorter time, have been tried hardly and severely 
enough in the regions of the Nile’s sources. 

Hobace Waller. 


IS College Terrace, Camden Town, Feb. 19. 

In a recent number of tbe Athenaeum appears a 
letter from Captain R. Burton, in which, after 
rashly accrediting “ the premature death ” of Dr. 
Livingstone, he goes on to state that “ this is the 
third time that the heroic Scotchman has passed 
between the Tanganyika and Nyanza (Kilwa) 
lakes.” From this it is evident that he revokes 
the statement made by him in his Supplementary 
Papers to the Mwata Oazembe (xxix.), that “ Dr. 
Livingstone has marched to the interior from 
Buromaji on the east coast,” and seeks to supply 
its place by other inferential proofs of the total 
separation of the lakes Tanganyika and Nyanza, 
which might be more correctly named Nyanza 
and Nyanja. But in order to prove this separa¬ 
tion he boldly assumes it. The traveller, he says, 
rounded the southern water and marched to the 
southern end of Tanganyika. For this he has no 
authority whatever. He writes his own very 
erroneous conceptions. The track assigned by him 
to Dr. Livingstone is as far as possible from the 
truth. The latter, instead of “ rounding ” the 
southern lake, struck westward from it and crossed 
the Aroangoa, in lat. 12° 45' S.—-twenty miles 
further south, and probably forty further west, 
than Lacerda’s route. He then ascended to the 
plain of the Mbizas, whose country (Lobisa) lies 
about the western affluents of the Aroangoa; 
thence he went north-westward,up the course of the 
Ohambezi, to Lake Liemba, which he does not 
describe as a projection or branch of Tanganyika. 
He believed himself to be near the lake which 
he thus names (the Nyanza of the natives), and 
he seems to have learned that it turns east¬ 
ward. Now, we know that if Nyanza and 
Nyanja be parts of one lake, the middle portion 
which unites them must run more or less from 
west to east, as described by Mr. Erhard t, from 
native accounts. The central portion of the lake 
therefore lies probably much to the east of Liemba. 
We know that the Thames flows from Limehouse 
to Blackwall, and yet a man may march in all 
directions and pass on dry land between those 
places; neither does Dr. Livingstone’s march 
from tbe Aroangoa and Lobisa to Liemba prove 
the separation of tbe lakes. And it is obvious 
that what cannot be concluded from his march 
eastward receives no support from his march back 
again to the west. 

As to Dr. Livingstone's third journey between 
the lakes, there is no evidence whatever that in 
1872 “ he passed round the southern end of the 
Tanganyika lake.” Besides, we are not in this case 
reduced to rely on conjectures ; we have the testi¬ 
mony of Mtesa, the King of Uganda, in his letter 
to Sir S. Baker, that in 1872 Dr. Livingstone left 
Uiiii, crossing the lake to the west. 

W.D. Cooley. 

THE SITE OF HOMEB’s TROY. 

8 A1 ten burg Gardens, Clapham Common, 
Feb. 17, 1874. 

The assumption of Dr. Schliemann that the 
site of Homer's Troy was that now known as 
Novum Ilium, has been long clearly disproved by 
a critical examination of the text in relation to 
the locality. Hahn settled this question to his 
own satisfaction, I believe, in his second visit; 
and Nicolaides ( Topographie et plan stratiyique 
de tIliads) has shown that no other site than 
Bounarbashi accords with all the demands of the 
Homeric text. 

A geological 'e xamin ation of the Troad shows 
that no change in its river-courses of moment 
can have taken place, and that no river can have 
run between the Greek fleet on the Hellespont 
and Novum Ilium ; while we find that in all the 
actions where the river is alluded to, it is implied, 
or directly said, that the road from the city to the 
fleet crossed the Xanthus. In the march on the 
Greek camp the left of the Trojan army is on the 
river; Hector, wounded before the camp, is 
carried in his chariot to the city, and, arriving at 
the river, the attendants throw water on him 
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Achilles, pursuing the Trojans to the city, follows 
them through the ford, where he kills Asteropaios, 
though his javelin, missing its aim, goes by and is 
fixed in the opposite bank ; and finally, Priam, 
oing to ask for the dead body of Hector, stops 
is mules and horses to permit them to drink at 
the river. These would have been impossible 
incidents if the Homeric Troy had been at the 
site called Novum Ilium. 

If Dr. Schliemann demands in vain the name of 
the ruins he has found, he may be consoled with 
the recollection that Achilles boasts of having 
sacked eleven cities* in the plains of Troy, and that 
Novum ilium may be any one of tiiem. That it 
should be Troy itself is possible only on the sup¬ 
position that Homer himself (aud with him all 
Greek traditions of his time) was mistaken. 
Mauduit and Hahn found true Pelasgic walls at 
Bounarbashi, and Hahn himself assured me at 
Svra in 1807 that he was convinced that these 
marked the site of Troy. Homer himself may 
have been deceived by them, more evident in early 
Greek times than now, and have placed Troy incor¬ 
rectly; but there is no evidence of antiquity more 
certain than the presence of the true Pelasgic (so- 
called) walls, which invariably belong to the Stone 
period ; and if Schliemann has not found these at 
Hissarlik, he may be sure that the ruins at Bounar¬ 
bashi are older than his, and more likely to be 
those of Troy, all treasures and pottery to the con¬ 
trary notwithstanding; and even if he has, they 
cannot be referable to the Homeric tradition, 
which thus does not enter into the case as evidence; 
and we must conclude that if Dr. Schliemann has 
found Troy, Homer must have been as far from 
a clear knowledge of its true position as we are, 
and that in the heroic davs it had already 
become a lost site. W. J. Still man. 


The EDITOR will be glad if the Secretaries of Insti¬ 
tutions, and other persons concerned, will lend 
their aid in making this Calendar as complete as 
possible. 


APPOrSTTMEXTB FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Saturday, Fcl). 21, 1p.m. Snlcof Mr. Graham's pictures at 

Christie's. 

8 p.m. Royal Institution : Mr. BoH\rorth 
Smith’s second lecture on Alo- 
hainmodism. 

n Crystal Palace Concert (Music to 
Midsummer Sight's I/ream). 
Sat nr-lay Popular Concert, St. 
James’s Hall (Halit*, Joachim). 

8 p.m. Gounod's Concert (St. James’s 
Hull). 

Monday, Feb. 23, 7 p.m. Institute of Actuaries. 

8 p.m. Monday Popular Concert. 

„ Royal Asiatic Society. 

„ Society of Arts : Cantor Lecture 
VI., on “ Fermentation/* 

8.30 p.m. Geographical. 

Tuesday, Feb. 24, 8 p.m. Anthropological. 

„ Air. Hansford's Annual Concert, 
St. James’s Hall. 

Wednesday, Feb. 25, 1 p.m. Sale of impressions of Turner’s 
Liber Studiorum , &c., at Chris¬ 
tie's. 

8 p.m. Royal Society of Litorntnre. M. 

F. Boiupois on “A Coin of 
Ichnac in Maced on, and on 
Macedonian Coins generally.” 

,, Society of Arts. Mr. Shirley Hib- 
berd on ‘‘A New System of Cul¬ 
tivating the Potato with a view 
to augment Productiveness and 
prevent Disease.” 

,, Society of Telegraph Engineers: 
Air. Holmes on “ Torpedoes.” 
(Inserted in error last week.) 

,, Geological. 

„ London Ballad Concert. 

Thursday, Feb. 26, G p.m. Philosophical Club. (Willis's 
Rooms.) 

8 p.m. British Orchestral Society, St. 
James's Hall. 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. Royal. 

Friday, Feb. 27, 3 pan. Royal United Service Institution : 

Major-General Synge on “Im¬ 
provements in the Sanitary 
. Arrangements for Barracks and 

Camps.” 

7.30 p.m. Creation at F.veter HaTl. 

8 p.m. Royal Institution : Air. F. Galton 
on “Men of Science, their Aia- 
tnre and Nurture.” 

8 p.m. Quekett Club. 


♦ Achilles’ reply to Ulysses, book ix. 


SCIENCE. 

The Naturalist in Nicaragua. A Narrative 
of a Residence at the Gold Mines of 
Chontales; Journeys in the Savannahs 
and Forests; with Observations of Ani¬ 
mals and Plants in reference to the 
Theory of Evolution of Living Forms. 
By Thomas Belt, F.R.S., Author of 
Mineral Veins, The Glacial Period in 
Europe, &c. &c., with Maps and Illus¬ 
trations. (London : John Murray, 1874.) 
Mr. Belt is a mining engineer, the author 
of a professional work on Mineral Veins 
(Weale, 1861), whose professional duties 
have taken him far and wide over the face 
of the earth, in North and South America, 
and in Australia, and who is at this moment 
travelling beyond the Urals on his way to 
the Altai Mountains on the borders of Thibet. 
Wherever he has gone he has had a keen 
and well-informed eye for all that was 
strange and beautiful about him, and long 
ago made a name among scientific men as 
a zealous, accurate, and accomplished na¬ 
turalist. The present work is the record of 
his observations on tho natural history of 
Nicaragua, during the four or five years, 
1868-1872, that he was employed in that 
State as superintendent of the gold mines 
of Santo Domingo, in Chontales. 

Mr. Belt was unusually lucky in having 
in Nicaragua a field that had never beforo 
been explored by a scientific naturalist. 
Many books and official reports have been 
written on the State in relation to the proposed 
interoceanic canal through the Isthmus, but 
excepting general descriptions of scenery in 
Squier’s works (New York and London, 
1852, 1853, for which ho obtained the 
gold medal of the Geographical Society 
of Paris), and Secmann’s occasional papers 
in the Gardeners' Chronicle on its flora, 
nothing has been done for the natural 
history proper of Nicaragua since the time 
of Oviedo (1526-56), whose special work 
on Nicaragua remains in fact unpublished 
to this day, although a French translation 
of the inedited MS. was published in Paris 
in 1840 (Fernaux-Compans, vol. ix.). 

Mr. Belt’s descriptions of the mimetic in¬ 
sect forms to be found in Nicaragua are tho 
most interesting part of his book, and are 
particularly valuable in relation to tho de¬ 
scriptions given by Bates and Wallace of 
similar mimetic forms among the insects of 
South America and the Eastern Archipelago. 
Amongst the most curious of these mimetic 
insects of Chontales, Mr. Belt describes 
species of Orlhoptera which resemble green 
leaves, and of Ptcrochroza which resemble 
dry leaves in every stage of decay, and the 
larva of a species of Phasma which has a 
wonderful resemblance to a bit of moss. 
These are illustrated at pp. 381-82, where 
Mr. Belt writes:— 

“ Since Mr. Bates brought forward the theory 
of mimetic resemblances, its importance has been 
more and more demonstrated as it has been found 
how very largely animal life has been influenced 
in form and colour by the natural selection of the 
varieties that were preserved from their enemies, 
or enabled to approach their prey through tho 
resemblance they bore to something else. So 
general are these deceptive resemblances through¬ 
out nature that it is often difficult to determine 
whether sexual preferences, or the preservation of 


mimetic forms, has been most potent in moulding 
the form and coloration of species, and in some 
the two forces are seen to be opposed in their 
operation. Thus in some butterflies that mimic 
the Heliconidae, the females only are mimetic, the 
males retaining tho normal form and coloration of 
the group to which they belong. In such cases 
it appears as if the females have not been checked 
in gradually assuming the disguise they wear; and 
it is important that they should be protected, as 
they are more exposed to destruction while seeking 
for places to deposit their eggs; hut that both 
sexes should not have inherited the change in form 
and colour when it would have been beneficial to 
both can only be explained, I think, on the sup¬ 
position that the females had a choice of mates, 
aud preferred those that retained the primordial 
appearance of the group. This new is supported 
by the fact that many of the males of the mimetic 
Leptalides have the upper half of the lower wing 
of a pure white, whilst all the rest of the wings is 
barred and spotted with blaek, red, and yellow like 
tlie species they mimic. The females have not 
this white patch, and the males usually conceal it 
bv covering it with the upper wing, so that I can¬ 
not imagine its being of any other use to them 
than as an attraction in courtship, when they ex¬ 
hibit it to the females, and thus gratify their deep- 
seated preference for the normal colour of the 
order to which the Leptalides belong.” 

Mr. Belt points out some remarkable in¬ 
stances of the intimate connection between 
insects and birds and plants. Darwin has 
shown that the scarlet-runner, like many 
other plants, is dependant for the fertilisa¬ 
tion of its flowers on the humble-bee, and 
that it is provided with a wonderful mechan¬ 
ism, by means of which its pollen is rubbed 
into tho head of the bee and received in the 
stigma of the next plant visited. Mr. Belt 
found that the scarlet-runners in his garden 
at Santo Domingo bloomed abundantly, but 
ns none of the humble-bees of the country 
frequented the flowers, they never produced a 
single pod. The flowers of the lofty climber, 
Marcgravia nepenthoides, are disposed in a 
circle, hanging downwards, like an inverted 
candelabrum. From the centre of the circle 
of flowers is suspended a nnmber of pitcher¬ 
like vessels, which, when the flowers expand 
in February and March, are filled with a 
sweetish fluid. This liquid attraeta insects, 
and the insects numerous insectivorous birds. 
The flowers are so disposed, with the stamens 
hanging downwards, that the birds to get at 
tlie pitchers must brush against them, and 
thus convey tho pollen from one plant to 
another. Many other instances are given 
as interesting as any described in Darwin’s 
Fertilization of Orchids. 

At p. 222 ct setp, lie writes :— 

“Both in Brazil and Nicaragua I paid much 
attention to the relation between tho presence of 
honey-secreting glands in plants and the protection 
of the latter secured by the attendance of ante 
attracted by the honey. I found many plants so 
protected; the glands being specially developed 
on the young leaves, and on the sepals of the 
flowers. Besides the hull’s horn acacias, I, how¬ 
ever, met with two other genera of plants that 
furnished the ants with houses, namely, the 
Cecrojnae, and some of the Melastomiae: but I 
have no doubt that there are many others. The 
stem of the Cecrojtia, or trumpet tree, is hollow, 
and divided into cells by partitions that extend 
across the interior of the hollow trunk. The ante 
gain access by making a hole from the outside, and 
then burrow through the partitions, thus getting 
the run of tlie whole stem. They do not obtain 
their food directly from the tree, but keep brown 
scale insects ( Coccitlae ) in the cells, which suck 
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tiie juices from the tree, and secrete a honey-like 
fluid, that exudes from a pore in the back, and is 
lapped up by the ants. In one cell eggs will be 
found, in another grubs, in a third pupae, all lying 
loosely. In another cell, by itself, a queen' ant 
will be found, surrounded by walls made of a 
brown waxy-looking substance, along with about 
a dozen Coccidas to supply her with food. I sup¬ 
pose that the eggs are removed as soon as laid, for 
1 never found any along with the queen ant. If 
the tree be shaken, the ants rush out in myriads, 
and search about for the molester. This case is 
not like the last one, where the tree has provided 
food and shelter for the ants, but rather one where 
the ant has taken possession of the tree, and 
brought with it the Coceidne; but I believe that 
ita presence must be beneficial.” 

Several other facts of the same kind are 
stated, and Mr. Belt concludes that these 
trees attract insects that will protect their 
leaves and flower-buds from being injured 
by herbivorous insects and mammals. But 
the greatest destroyers of tropical vegetation 
are insects, the leaf-cutting ants :— 

“ The ceaseless, toiling hosts impress one with 
their power, and one asks—\\ hat forest can stand 
before such invaders ? How is it that vegetation 
is not eaten oil' from the face of the earth P . . . 
Further acquaintance will teach the enquirer 
that just as many insects are preserved by being 
distasteful to insectivorous birds, so very many of 
the forest trees are protected from the ravages of 
the ants by their leaves either being distasteful to 
them, or unfitted for the purpose for which they 
are required, while some have special means of 
defence against their attacks. A 'one of the ituli- 
genous trees appear so suitable fur them as the 
introduced ones. Through loop apes the trees and 
the ants of tropical America have been modified 
together, \arieties of plants that appeared un¬ 
suitable for the ants had an immense advantage over 
others that were more suitable ; and thus through 
time every indigenous tree that has survived in the 
grept struggle has done so because it has had 
originally, or has acquired, some protection against 
the great destroyer. 

Mr. Belt’s description of his garden at 
Santo Domingo might be the description of 
a garden in Western or Southern India, 
and impresses the reader with a sense of the 
services of the Portuguese in introducing 
the fruits, and vegetables, and flowers of 
tropical America into India, and of India 
into America during the time of their power 
in the East. The caShew-nut, the custard 
apples ( Ram-phul and Sita-phul), papai, 
gnava, pine-apple, mnize, tobacco, and chilies 
are the widest-spread and commonest pro¬ 
ductions of Indian orchards and kitchen- 
gardens, and were all, excepting perhaps 
tobacco, introduced by the Portuguese into 
India, from the West Indies and South 
America, to which they carried back in 
return the plantain, banana, and mango. 
Oranges and the sugar cane, which had 
been introduced from India and the 
East into the Mediterranean countries 
by the Arabs, were also carried on to 
Aimerica by the Portuguese. The plan¬ 
tain, date, and rice were probably the pri¬ 
meval food of man in Asia, and Mr. Belt 
believes that from the most ancient times 
maize has been the principal food of the 
people of the Western side of tropical Ame¬ 
rica. On the coast of Peru, Darwin found 
beads of it, along with recent sea-shells, on 
* raised beach eighty-five feet above the level 
of the sea, and in the same country it has 
been found in tombs more ancient than the 


times of the Incas. In Mexico it was known 
from the times of the earliest picture writings 
of the Toltecs. The number of its cultivated 
varieties, as in the case of rice and plantains, 
is another proof of the antiquity of its use as 
food by man. In the presidency of Bombay 
there are about 50 varieties of cultivated 
rice, in Ceylon 160 distinct varieties have 
been recognised, whilst it is said that the 
number exceeds 300 in southern India. Such 
facts are well worthy of closer and more 
accurate observation than they have yet re¬ 
ceived. A positive knowledge of the number 
of varieties of the species of fruits and grains 
cultivated up and down the earth as the chief 
food of the human race, would afford the 
best attainable comparative measure of the 
antiquity of man. 

Mr. Belt has very little to say of the people 
of Nicaragua, but the few remarks which 
he makes on the long debated proposal for 
a canal from the Atlantic to tho Pacific 
Ocean, through the Isthmus, are most per¬ 
tinent. The United States Government 
has sent out several expeditions to survey 
the Isthmus with the view of piercing it, and 
appointed one commission after another to 
report on the projected scheme, but owing to 
the engineering and other difficulties in the 
way, has never yet been able to do or even 
seriously propose anything about it. Mr. Belt 
advises that, instead of cutting a canal from 
the head of the delta of the San Jnan to the 
sea, as has been proposed, the Colorado 
branch might be straightened and dredged 
to the required depth. Higher np, the Torre 
Castillo and Machuca Rapids form natural 
dams across the river. These might be 
raised, locks formed round them, and the 
water deepened by dredging between them 
In this way tho great expense of cutting a 
canal, and the fearful mortality that always 
arises amongst the labourers when excava¬ 
tions are made in the virgin soil of the 
tropics, especially in marshy lands, would be 
greatly lessened between the lake (of Ni¬ 
caragua) and the Atlantic. Another great 
advantage would he that the deepening of 
the river would he effected by steam power, 
so that it would not he required to 
bring such a multitude of labourers to the 
isthmus as would be necessary if a canal 
were cut from the river; the whole track, 
moreover, passes through virgin forests 
rich in inexhaustible supplies of fuel. Mr. 
Belt, as a student of natural history, has 
here been able to weigh against the physical 
difficulties, of which engineers are apt to 
make so much, the wonder-working power 
of perseverance. All the best scientific en¬ 
gineers pronounced the Suez Canal to be 
impossible, but by simple perseverance it is 
now a fact. The London Underground 
Railway also was carried through, by sheer 
perseverance, by the hands of the very en¬ 
gineer who had reported, on strictly scien¬ 
tific grounds, against undertaking it. The 
United States might, therefore, begin with 
their Nicaragua Canal, and arrange the pre¬ 
liminaries afterwards. 

Mr. Belt has some remarks on the droll 
custom of the “couvade” amongst the 
Carib races of .America, which it would have 
been interesting to quote had space remained. 
He has also a startling glacial theory of his 
own, open to serious objection, and a novel 


theory of cyclones which should stimulate 
fresh enquiries into their nature. But it 
is his observations on the entomology of 
Nicaragua, and particularly as illustrating 
the researches of Darwin and Wallace, and 
Bates’s theory of mimicry in insects, which 
give Mr. Belt’s book its real and lasting 
value. It is impossible to speak too highly 
of its interest to the general reader. It is 
full to overflowing of romance, simply and 
brightly told, of the teeming and radiant 
life of the tropics—a delightful book for 
both young and old, simple and learned. 

George Birdwood. 


OH NASALISATION. 

Die mit Nascden gebildeten Praesensstamme 
des Griechischen, mit vcrgleichender Be- 
riicksichligung dcr andern Iudogermani- 
schen Sprachen. Von Dr. Gustav Meyer. 
(Jena : Mauke’s Yerlag, 1873.) 

This is a carefully written essay on an in¬ 
teresting and important feature of Aryan 
grammar, viz. the development of roots by 
means of nasals. The subject has been 
treated before, but not so fully. The first 
who discovered tho real nature of nasalisa¬ 
tion, and showed its grammatical function to 
be in many respects analogous to what we 
call Guna, was Lepsius. Though there is 
much that is fanciful in his two linguistic 
essays, published as long ago as 1836, yet it 
has been a real loss to the science of lan¬ 
guage that this eminent scholar has since 
devoted himself almost entirely to Egypt¬ 
ology. We want men of original thought, 
men who venture to step out of the beaten 
track, men who can give an impulse, and 
who, even if their views should prove to he 
mistaken, can by their suggestions stir up 
new life, strengthen old convictions, and 
bring our study more into connection with 
the great problems of the day. We want a 
little more fresh air, and now and then a 
whiff of a new idea. 

Dr. Meyer, we are glad to see, has the 
courage of his own opinions. He has, for in¬ 
stance, freed himself almost entirely from the 
baneful influence of a theory which pervades 
so many books published on Comparative 
Philology during the last twenty years. All 
variety in language is accounted for as the 
result of phonetic change. Grammatical 
terminations, suffixes, and even roots that 
show any similarity, are traced back genea¬ 
logically to one original form, and treated as 
successive stages in a purely phonetic deve¬ 
lopment. It seems entirely forgotten, that 
there is in language a Nebeneina>ider as well 
as a Nach&inander, and that when there 
is one form in language, there are many 
others equally possible. It is true, for in¬ 
stance, that the suffix vat answers exactly 
the same purpose as mat ; it is true also 
that these two suffixes are used, respectively, 
according to the letters by which they are 
preceded, i.e. according to phonetic reasons. 
But does it follow, therefore, that mat 
became vat, or vat became mat? Must 
we admit in Sanskrit a phonetic change 
of v into m, or m into v, in order to 
explain parallel forms such as agni-mat 
and gnuna-vat ? Such a view is quite legiti¬ 
mate in a grammar based on such principles 
as those of Panini (see my Sanskrit Grammar 
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2nd ed. p. 85 ; Panini, viii. 2, 9-16), but it is 
without any justification in a truly scientific 
treatment of Sanskrit. The people who spoke 
Sanskrit did not either suddenly or gradually 
change m into v, because the last letter of the 
base was a, and not i; but they used either 
the one or the other suffix, both of which 
were ready at hand, in accordance with 
certain phonetic idiosyncrasies. To admit 
the general possibility of a phonetic change 
from m into v, would be to unsettle the whole 
phonetic structure of Sanskrit. There are, 
no doubt, purely phonetic changes—changes 
where one letter lapsed into another. 
Nearly all the changes which turned Latin 
into French are phonetic. All the modifica¬ 
tions that took place in Greek, owing to the 
disappearance of the two semi-vowels y and 
v, and owing to the loss of s between two 
vowels, are phonetic. In Latin the change 
of r into l is phonetic. The use of alis instead 
of arts, in such adjectives as moralis and 
molaris, is phonetic. But although it might 
seem that the use of mat in Sanskrit yava- 
mat, instead of yava-vat, was influenced by 
the same phonetic considerations as the use 
of alis in moralis, instead of moraris, yet, 
looked at from an historical point of view, 
the two cases are by no means analogous. 
Arts was changed into alis ; vat changed 
places with mat. Or to take another case. If 
we find among the terminations of the second 
person singular such forms as si and s, we have 
a right to treat the simple s as a phonetic 
modification, as a later or secondary form of 
si. But when we come to such forms as ft, 
Sanskrit dhi and tha, then we have to deal 
with parallel forms, and to say that ft and 
dhi and tha and si are all successive pho¬ 
netic corruptions of an ideal form tu or tv a, 
would be doing violence to the genius of 
every single one of the Aryan languages. If 
tu was possible, or tva, tha also was possible, 
and dhi ; and to suppose that people who first 
said tva allowed themselves after a time, 
from mere want of muscular energy, to say 
dhi or si, is to ignore a fact which I hope I 
have proved in my Lectures on the Science of 
Language (7th ed., vol. i. p. 51), viz. that 
phonetic change explains indeed the succes¬ 
sive modifications of language, but not that 
collateral variety of form which is dialectic, 
in the widest sense of the word. 

Why I have always so strongly in¬ 
sisted on this point is not because, without 
realising the true meaning of these two 
principles of growth inherent in all lan¬ 
guages, viz. phonetic decay and dialectic 
growth, we form a wrong theory of the 
life of language altogether, but because of 
the practical consequences which flow from 
such one-sided views. The truly phonetic 
changes in the history of language are go¬ 
verned bylaws wonderfully strict and minute. 
But the changes which we should have to 
admit, if treating all dialectic variety as 
purely phonetic, would defy all rule and sys¬ 
tem. If we once admit that in Sanskrit v is 
a weakened form of m, then the first person 
dual in vas would be a mere weakening of 
mas, and vad, to speak, a modification of 
mad, to rave. If in Sanskrit s, dh, and th can 
be treated as various phonetic corruptions of 
one common type tu, then all the dykes are 
broken, and the etymological floods will 
again cover the land. If people can imagiue 


that da-da-si and dadi-tlia and de-hi were 
all originally dada-tva, this is a matter of 
theory, in which argument is perhaps of 
little avail. But in that case, there should 
be, at all events, a broad line of demarcation 
drawn between phonetic changes, supposed 
to be possible in a kind of pre-historic 
period, and those other phonetic changes 
which govern the real history of language. 

Dr. Meyer shows by abundance of evi¬ 
dence that the nasal suffixes, the so-called 
Vikaranas of verbal bases, are in their nature 
the same as the nasal suffixes of nominal 
bases. Bopp expresses the same opinion, 
when he says: “ From the roots spring verbs 
and nouns, which stand in fraternal connec¬ 
tion with the verbs, not in the relation of 
descent from them, not begotten by them, 
but sprung from the same source (not, as 
Mr. Eastwick translates, from the same shoot, 
German Schooss').’’ As we have nu in dhrish- 
nn-mas, we are bold, we have nu in dhrish- 
nu-s, bold; as we have na in vri-nanti, they 
cover, we have na in var-na-s, colour, &c. 
So far, we fully agree with Dr. Meyer. But 
if he goes beyond, and tries to represent nu 
as a phonetic corruption of na, he seems to 
forsake the very principle which he had 
acknowledged, and to forget that the same 
process which accounts for a suffix na would 
likewise account for another suffix, nu. Does 
he really believe that the accented u in aau, 
i>Kv, quick, the accented nu in ta-nu, ra-rv, 
thin, are corruptions of a and na ? 

In Sanskrit the roots which form "their 
verbal bases by the addition of a nasal ele¬ 
ment, are the Su-class, the Tan-class, the Kri- 
class, and the Rudh-class. The first com¬ 
prises about 35 roots, the second 11, the 
third 50 ; the fourth, which stands by itself, 
about 25 roots. 

The first verb of the Su-class is su, which 
forms its special base su-nu, and from it its 
present, su-no-mi, I pour out. 

The first verb of the Tan-class is tan, with 
its special base tan-u, forming its present, 
tan-6-mi, I stretch. 

The first verb of the Kri-class is kri, its 
special base krl-na, its present krl-na-mi, 

I buy. 

Although Sanskrit grammarians distin¬ 
guish between verbs of the Su- and Tan- 
classes, Dr. Meyer has well shown that that 
distinction is purely artificial. As the verbal 
suffixes nu and u appear in the so-called 
special tenses only, in the Present, Imperfect, 
Optative, and Imperative, it is clear that the 
chief reason why Sanskrit grammarians 
established a separate class of Tan-verbs 
was their not recognising the existence of 
any roots ending in short a. The Tan-class 
therefore was originally intended to comprise 
all 6uch roots as had a short a before the 
verbal suffix. Unless Panini had imagined a 
root tan, forming tan-o-mi, he would have 
been driven to admit a root ta, forming 
ta-no-mi, i.e. he would have been driven to 
admit the existence of about eleven roots 
ending in short a. It was for the same 
reason that he invented such bases as dhe, 
dhay-ati, instead of dha, dha-ya-ti, of the 
Div-class. In tho general tenses, roots 
ending in short a are developed in San¬ 
skrit into roots ending in a. or in an ; but 
besides these two modifications, we also 
find in tho Tan-class single forms in which 
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the original base in a is preserved. Thus 
we have from the base ta the participle ta-tas, 
the Aorist a-ta-ta; from tho base tan, the 
Perfect ta-tan-a, the Passive tan-yate; from 
the base ta, the Passive ta-yate. There is 
but one root which really has the verbal 
suffix u, viz. kar, in kar-d-mi, &c. But here, 
too, there is no necessity for supposing that 
kar-d-mi is a phonetic corruptionof kar-nd-mi 
or the Vedic kn-no-mi, as little as dhrish-u, 
bold, has to be derived from dhrish-«u. 

The suffix of the Kri-class is, as Dr. Meyer 
has well shown, na, and not, as Bopp sup¬ 
posed, nl. This suffix na, if strengthened, 
appears as na; if weakened, as ni. If more 
evidence were wanted to prove this against 
Bopp and against Panini, Dr. Meyer 
need not have appealed to such doubtful 
forms as grihnate for grihnite, yiinate for 
yanlte, prushnate for prush?nte. The most 
ordinary forms, such as krmauti, akrinan, 
kriwanta, krinathe, akriniitham, &c., all 
presuppose a special base in n(a), for forms 
like krmanti may stand for kri-na-anti (cf. 
bodhanti), but never for kri-nl-anti. 

I call tho forms to which Dr. Meyer 
appeals doubtful, because grihnate occurs in 
a passage which may be either very old or 
very modern, and is most irregular metri¬ 
cally. Prushnate does not stand for prush- 
wite, but is a dative singular of the participle 
present. Ganate (Mahabharata, xiii. 5204) 
is probably the third person singular, 
and is taken by native commentators for 
(/unite. But if it were absolutely necessary 
to eliminate such a form, it could be done. 
The epic style in Sanskrit allows sudden 
transitions from the singular to the plural 
(see, for instance, Mahabharata, xiii. 4896), 
and yanate might, though not without an 
effort, bo taken for the third person plural. 

• We hope that Dr. Meyer will continue his 
useful researches, particularly in Greek. 
There are a few mistakes with regard to 
Sanskrit which we may mention in conclu¬ 
sion. Hinvati, quoted on page 39, is not a 
Yedic form. In Rv. i. 84, 11, the right 
reading is hinvanti. In my own Index ver- 
horum hinvati should be changed to hinvanti. 
Tanvate, quoted on the same page from 
Rigveda i. 115, 2, is the third person plural, 
and so is manvate, Rv. x. 2, 5. 

Max MUllek. 


rBOPOSED CHANNEL RAILWAYS. 

The project of connecting the railway systems of 
this country and the Continent has ; for a great 
number of years, occupied the attention of several 
engineers both here and abroad. As early am 
1834 a project was discussed for the construction 
of a submerged tunnel. It was to be of iron, and 
built up in lengths which were to be lowered 
down to the bottom, and were to rest in places 
prepared for them by dredging. Among the prin¬ 
cipal objections to this project were the inequali¬ 
ties of the bottom and the great expense of level¬ 
ling them. The total estimated cost at the time 
was 18 millions sterling. In 1836 the possibility 
of building a tunnel on the bottom by means of 
an advancing shield was contemplated. This plan 
was soon dismissed, from the great risk attending 
such a hazardous mode of working. Perhaps the 
most extravagant project of all, with the exception 
of that proposed m 1868 of crossing the Channel 
with a bridge of ten spans, was that suggested by 
a French engineer—to build a granite and syenite 
arched bridge of the enormous breadth of 131 
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yards. The abandonment of the scheme was ad' 
vised by English engineers, as the probable cost 
was upwards of 200 millions sterling. 

In 1838-0 the project of a tunnel under the 
Channel was considered, and geological enquiries 
were prosecuted. 

From 1842 to 1855 M. Thomd de Gamond car¬ 
ried on investigations as to the character of the 
strata in the neighbourhood of the proposed site, 
and made repeated examinations of the bottom. 
On one occasion when diving naked, ballasted 
with flints, to a depth of a hundred feet, he was 
attacked and badly bitten by conger eels. The 
tunnel scheme has of late yoars received consider¬ 
able attention from the present promoters, Messrs. 
ILiwkshaw, Bnmlees, Thomd de Gamond, and 
others. A boring has been made at St. Margaret’s 
Bay, near the South Foreland, and another 
about three miles to the west of Calais. 
As the results of these borings, it has been es¬ 
tablished that on the English coast the chalk 
extends to a depth of 470 feet below high-water 
level, consisting of 175 feet of upper or white 
chalk, and 205 feet of lower or grey chalk, and 
that on the French coast it extends to a depth of 
750 feet below the level of high water, 270 feet 
being upper or white chalk, and 480 lower or 
grey chalk. One of the proposals is to carry a 
tunnel from a point a little on the north-east of 
Dover, through the lower or grey chalk, which is 
presumed to he continuous across the Channel, to 
a point about three miles to the westward of 
Calais. There are two important elements of 
danger in the construction of the proposed tunnel. 
The first involves the question of the formation of 
the Straits of Dover; the second the amount of 
water that would find its way into the workings. 
If the channel was formed by a fault or disloca¬ 
tion of the chalk, owing to great zoological dis¬ 
turbance, there would probably be fissures of such 
size, and extending to so great a depth, as to 
render the construction of a tunnel through that 
rock an extremely hazardous if not an impossible 
undertaking. If, however, the channel was formed 
by a local subsidence immersing the pre-existing 
isthmus, and was afterwards widened by the 
action of the currents and waves, there is no 
reason why the chalk under the channel should be 
more treacherous than that on the two shores. 
Even if the continuity and unbroken character of 
the chalk were established, there would still 
remain a great source of danger in the great 
number of fissures which are known to traverse it 
in every direction. If the fissures met with were 
so small that the influx of water through them 
was so reduced by friction as to be manageable by 
the pumping arrangements that could De made, 
nevertheless, when they were finally closed, the 
statical pressure of the water on the outside of 
the tunnel would be equal to that of a depth of 
water equal to the height of the surface of the 
channel above the tunnel. 

No practicable thickness of brickwork would 
probably suffice to keep out water under this 
pressure, and we should be obliged to have re¬ 
course to a cast-iron casing for the tunnel, on 
account of the risks mentioned of carrying out 
the work in the chalk. Different lines for the pro¬ 
posed tunnel through other formations have been 
discussed. If a point be taken on the English 
coast, about three miles to the south-west of 
Dover, and another point about the same distance 
in a south-westerly direction from Calais, a line 
joining these two points is supposed to represent 
the outcrop of the lower surface of the chalk at 
the bottom of the channel. That is to say, on the 
north-east side of this line we have, on either 
shore, a bed of chalk 600 or 800 feet in thickness, 
eloping down at a small inclination in the north¬ 
easterly direction, and this chalk is supposed to 
be continuous between the two coasts. On the 
sonth-weet side of this line a layer of gault, 
usually about 100 feet thick, comes to the surface 
on either shore, running down under the chalk on 
the other side of the line, and is supposed to form 


the bottom of the channel for a small width 
along this line. If now another line be drawn 
from a point between Hythe and Folkestone to 
one on the French coast, two or three miles to 
the north of Cape Griz Nez, the area enclosed 
between it and the gault is supposed to be occu¬ 
pied by the Lower Greensand, this formation 
being present on the two shores between the 
points indicated. If again a point be taken on 
the English coast in Dungeness Bay, the part of 
the shore marked off between it and the Green¬ 
sand is occupied by the Weald clay, while the 
corresponding portion on the French coast, as far 
as Boulogne, is occupied by an older formation 
the Oolite, thus showing that the Weald clay 
does not extend all across the Channel, but 
thins out and is lost. These formations, the 
Wealden and Oolite, being more safe for tun¬ 
nelling under water, a line has been proposed 
for the tunnel, in spite of the much greater 
distance, between Dungeness and Cape Griz 
Nez. There is still another line, for which many 
advantages are claimed, which has been pro¬ 
posed for the tunnel to connect England with the 
Continent, viz. one through the Palaeozoic or 
older rocks which underlie the chalk. These rocks, 
consisting of Silurian slates, Devonian an'd car¬ 
boniferous limestones, and coal measures, together 
twelve or fifteen thousand feet thick, are exposed 
at the surface in Belgium, are supposed to pass 
under the chalk in the north of France, reappearing 
in the Boulonnais, and are then lost under the 
newer formations near the coast, not coming to 
the surface again until they reach Somersetshire. 
Although covered by Tertiary strata, chalk and 
greensand, these Palaeozoic rocks have been met 
with in boring at a depth of 1,113 feet at Kentish 
Town, 1,025 feet at Harwich, 985 feet at Ostend, 
1,032 feet at Calais, and 60S feet at Hames, near 
Calais. They thus seem to form a subterranean 
table-land immediately underlying the chalk for¬ 
mation, and it is expected that they would be met 
with at a depth not exceeding 600 or 700 feet in 
the neighbourhood of Dover. Now, in the north 
of France where the coal measures are worked at 
a depth of 900 or 1,000 feet under some strata 
charged with water, it is found that the overlying 
beds of lower chalk and gault so effectually keep 
the water out of the workings that they are carried 
on with complete safety in that respect. There 
appears then to be no difficulty, from a geological 
point of view, in carrying a tunnel through the 
Palaeozoic rocks between France and England. 
There still remain, however, the engineering dif¬ 
ficulties in constructing a work of such a length, 
increased as it would he by the long inclines ren¬ 
dered necessary in order to reach so great a 
depth. A. T. Atchison. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Some of the American newspapers are now 
printed upon paper which is made from a reed¬ 
like grass (Anmdinaria mnerospenmi). The way 
in which this material is prepared for the manu¬ 
facture by the Fibre Disintegrating Company 
would be too improbable for a hoax if it were not 
knowm to be a fact. The bundles of reeds are 
crammed into a metal evlinder, in which they are 
exposed to the action of steam at a high pressure, 
with which accordingly they become thoroughly 
permeated. They are then suddenly released, and, 
by the expansion of the steam, are not merely vio¬ 
lently projected en masse against a sort of target 
placed to receive them, but at the same time are 
thoroughly disintegrated by the instantaneous 
dilatation of the compressed steam which lias 
penetrated every part. A bundle of reeds is in 
this wav converted into a disc of fibrous paper- 
pulp. ’There is something delightfully millennial 
m utilising artillery practice for literary purposes. 

At the sitting of the Institut Egyptien on 
December 19, Dr. Schweinfurth pointed out that 
many of the cultivated plants which are not 
known in the wild state in Lower Egypt are re¬ 


presented by identical or nearly allied spontaneous 
forms in the countries adjoining the Upper Nile. 
The common Luffa, or washing-gourd (the 
fibrous skeleton of the fruit of which is some¬ 
times sold in this country as a substitute for 
sponge), is wild in Central Africa, and only known 
as cultivated in Egypt. He finds the origin of 
the vine of Egypt in a wild Abyssinian species. 
The olive he seems inclined to refer back to the 
shores of the Red Sea; while the sycamore, doum 
palm, and date all seem to him to belong, in their 
wild state, to the south. From the remarkable 
but well-known fact that the lotus ( Nelumbium ) 
has disappeared from the whole Nilotic region 
within historic times, and that the papyrus is not 
now found beyond 9° N. lat., he arrives at the 
conclusion that the climate of Egypt has lost the 
characteristic features which formerly united it 
with that of tropical Africa; and that the natural 
productions of the country have gradually become 
more northern. 

Professor Panceri made an interesting com¬ 
munication to the Institut Egyptien at its meeting 
on December 13, on the cryptogamic vegetation 
which he had found within the egg of an ostrich. 
This egg had been given him at Cairo, and was 
still fresh, the air space having not even been 
formed. He soon, however, noticed the appear¬ 
ance of dark blotches within the shell, and having 
broken it open to ascertain the cause, he fo un d 
that they were produced by the growth of minute 
fungi. Instances of a similar kind had already 
been studied by him, and he had communicated 
the results to the Botanical Congress held at 
Lugano in 1859. The believers in the reality of 
the spontaneous generation of living organisms 
have not been slow to seize on these cases as an 
argument in their favour, since a prion it would 
seem that the shell of an egg would be quite im¬ 
permeable to germs derived from without. Pan¬ 
ceri has succeeded in satisfying himself, however, 
that the unbroken shell of an egg is permeable to 
liquids, and that these may introduce germs into 
its interior. He has, in fact, actually succeeded 
in inoculating other eggs with a fungus which he 
had obtained from the interior of one in which it 
had made its appearance in a way apparently so 
mysterious. He cultivated the ftmgus in egg 
albumen, and thus conveyed it to the uncontaiui- 
nated eggs. 

The ill-fated Polaris advanced up Smith’s 
Sound, the northern continuation of Baffin’s Bay, 
to the latitude of 82° 16', which is a point nearer 
to the Pole than any ship had ever previously 
reached. Even this, however, did not lie within 
the zero-line of vegetable life, or even the 
northern limit of vegetable-feeding animals. No 
fewer than fifteen species of plants, five of which 
were grasses, were collected at the highest latitude 
reached by the ship. Dr. Bessels gave to Captain 
Markham four flowering plants collected in lat. 
82°. They were, Draba aljtina, Cerastium alpi- 
num, Taraxacum Dens-leonis, and Poa flexuosa , 
all common Arctic plants. Twenty-six musk¬ 
oxen were shot in lat. 81° 38'. Dr. Bessels also 
made a fair collection of insects, principally flies 
and beetles, two or three butterflies and mosquitos; 
and birds of seventeen different kinds were shot 
in 82°, including two Sabine gulls and an Iceland 
snipe. It is just as well perhaps to mention, lest 
these facts should seem to give a too favourable 
notion of the climate, that the lowest winter tem¬ 
perature registered at 81° 38', was - 48° Fahr., with 
very little wind blowing. 

The Kolnische Zeitung’oi January 28 announces 
that an almost perfect »nd entire skeleton of 
Palaeotherium has been and at Michel, near 
Vitry. 

Some wonderful discoveries in fossil remains 
lately made in Kansas and Wyoming in the United 
States are described in & letter from Professor 
Hayden, which appears in the New York Herald. 
At least seventy species are new to science, 
ranging from the size of the mole nearly to that 
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of the elephant; sixteen species only are reptiles. 
Many forms of the insectivorous animals related 
to the mole, and of very small size, have been 
procured. Gnawing animals, or rodents, left 
numerous remains of eighteen species, some not 
larger than the modern domestic mouse. Of 
cloven-footed quadrupeds, » great many species 
have been found. Some are nearly intermediate 
between the hog and the deer in structure. Others 
are about the size of grey squirrels. The most 
remarkable monsters of the past whose existence 
has been disclosed by the present survey are a 
series of homed species related to the rhinoceros, 
but possessing some features which resemble the 
elephant. They stood high on the legs, and had 
short feet, but possessed osseous horns on different 
parts of the head. One of the largest species had 
a horn over each eye, while another had one on 
each side of the nose, and more than a foot in 
length; a third one, of large size, had rudimental 
horns on tho nose. Another was about as large 
as an elephant, with enormously expanded cheek 
bones and flat horns ; a fifth species had triangular 
horns turned outwards. There were also tiger 
cats and dogs as large as the black bear, some of 
the cats with remarkably large eve-teeth; one 
kind of cat, indeed, had teeth like those of a shark, 
a fact tending to show probably that the mouse of 
former days must itself have been a formidable 
animal —PaU Mall Gazette. 

The following is a table of the new Japanese 
coinage. Its accuracy may be relied on, as it 
comes from the hands of Mr. C. Tookev, late 
Chief Assayer of the Mint at Yeddo:— 


Denomination. 

20 yens — 

10 „ — 

5 » — 

2 „ - 

1 „ — 


1 yen 

50 sens 
20 „ 
10 „ 
5 „ 


Gold. 

Permitted Ranee of 
Weights—Grains. 
613-91 to 514-91 
256 70 to 257-70 
128-10 to 12910 
5119 to 5169 
25-47 to 25 97 

Silver. 

414-50 to 417 50 
Standard Weight. 
208 00 
83 20 
41-60 
20-80 


Fineness. 


The silver yen of standard weight, 416-00 grains, 
and fineness jjj—, is of the same value as the 
average Mexican dollar. The subsidiary silver 
coins have a similar relative value to the silver 
yen as the English silver coins have to the sove¬ 
reign. A large proportion of the subsidiary coins 
—viz. those first issued—were of less weight 
than those issued at the present time ; the 50 sen 
piece weighed only 103-00 grains, and the rest in 
proportion ; so that a very large (temporary) profit 
was made by the Government. 

The old coinage of the country—viz. the rect¬ 
angular silver and so-called gilt coins—have 
nearly disappeared; also the kobans. The fine¬ 
ness of the latter given in Martin and Triibner is 
i'ij m', but one examined in Hongkong gave onlv 
liiod- All the gold coinage consists of alloys of 
gold and silver with small (accidental) quantities of 
copper. For example, the nib a (two bus) con¬ 
tained almost unvarying proportions j j 

**987 in 1,000. These were coined by the Total¬ 
ly*! 1 dynasty, which was deposed in 1868. The 
debasement of this coin was carried as low as 47 
parts of gold in 1,000. 

Dr. A. von Koluxer has declined to accept the 
chair of anatomy at the University of Bonn ren¬ 
dered vacant by the death of Dr. Max Schultze. 

Dr. Victor Carps has completed his trans¬ 
lation of Darwin’s Variation of Hants and Animals 
under Domestication , the appearance of which in a 
German form is hailed with satisfaction by the large 
number of scientific men in Germany'who have 
given in their adhesion to Mr. Darwin’s views. 


The Royal Agricultural Society of England 
have decided to grant the sum of 1007. towards 
assisting Professor de Bary, of Strassburg, in the 
investigation of the life history of the potato 
fungus ( Peronospora infestans). 

The Council of the Institution of Civil Engineers 
invite communications from its members dealing 
in a complete manner with subjects, among 
others, on Sanitary Engineering, such as the fol¬ 
lowing :—The constant service of water supply, 
with special reference to its introduction into the 
metropolis, in substitution for the intermittent 
system; and on the waste of water, and the best 
apparatus for its prevention. The various modes 
of dealing with sewage, either for its disposal or 
its utilisation. The separate system of sewering 
towns, with a detailed description of the works 
in a town to which this system has been wholly 
or partially applied, and particulars as to the 
results. The ventilation of sewers, with a risuml 
of the experiments as to the motion, pressure, &<*., 
of gas in the sewers. We are asked to state that 
supplemental meetings for the reading and discus¬ 
sion of Papers by Students of the Institution have 
been appointed for the following Friday evenings : 
—February 27, March 6, 13, 20, and 27. The 
Papers to be read on these evenings are respec¬ 
tively “ On Coal Gas,” by Mr. G. E. Page ; “ The 
Lisbon Steam Tramway,” by Mr. M. Curry, jun.; 
“ The Sewage and Drainage of Towns,” by Mr. 
W. H. Cobley ; “ The Construction of Tanks,” by 
Mr. J. C. Inglis; and “On setting out a Line of 
Railway,” by Mr. J. C. Fergusson. The chair 
will be taken at 7 o’clock on each evening, and 
successively by Dr. Pole, F.R.S., Mr. Bruce, Mr. 
Bazalgette, C.B., Mr. Bateman, F.R.S., and Mr. 
W. H. Barlow, F.R.S. 

Students of Chinese literature, both in Europe 
and in the East, will be glad to learn that ere long 
the British Museum will afford them facilities for 
study which have not hitherto existed. The 
curator of Chinese books (Mr. R. K. Douglas, 
formerly of Her Majesty’s Consular Service in 
China) has for some time past been diligently 
employed on a Catalogue, which was much wanted 
to make the valuable Chinese Library of the 
Museum fully available to students. With regard 
to this Catalogue, it was resolved, after careful 
consideration, to adopt Morrison’s system of 
writing the sounds, as being the most widely 
known. The works are catalogued under the 
authors’ names, and the English sounds of these 
names, preceded by the Chinese characters, are 
arranged alphabetically. In order, however, to 
enable the student to find any book, even though 
he does not happen to know the name of its 
author, an index will be added, containing the 
titles of all the works alphabetically arranged, but 
without the Chinese characters, with references 
to the authors’ names in the body of the Catalogue. 
As may be imagined, the labour involved in pre¬ 
paring this Catalogue—containing about 16,000 
entries—for the press, has been very great, the 
more so when we consider that the" curator has 
been totally without Chinese assistance. When 
the Museum authorities determined to print the 
Catalogue, they asked for tenders for the execution 
of the work, and, as will have been gathered 
from the Academy of January 24, accepted that 
made by Messrs. Austin & Sons, the enterprising 
printers of Hertford. That firm having procured 
a small fount of metal tvpe from Shanghai, the 
difficulty of setting up Chinese tvpe in England 
has been overcome by numbering them ; and, as 
numbers are placed over the characters in the 
MS. catalogue, the compositors really have nothing 
to do with the Chinese characters. To ensure ac¬ 
curacy, the proofs have, of course, to be carefully 
revised two or three times before they can bo 
finally sent to press, and consequently, though 
about a quarter of the Catalogue is already set up, 
it is hardly expected that the work will be ready 
before the early part of next year. We under¬ 
stand that 600 copies will be struck off, of which 


8 °me. will be distributed amongst the various 
libraries of Europe, and the rest will he offered to 
the public. 

We learn that the American teachers of the 
deaf and dumb employing Professor A. Mel¬ 
ville Bell’s system of visible speech as a means of 
instruction in articulation, meet in convention at 
Worcester on Saturday, the 24th inst., for the 
purpose of discussing plans for the advancement 
of the system. Measures will be taken for the 
establishment of a periodical devoted to the in¬ 
terests of visible speech, and altogether the meet¬ 
ing promises to be interesting. This system, by 
means of which the dumb are taught to speak, 
was introduced into this country from England in 
1871 by the Boston Board of ^Education. Since 
that time it has spread into seven American in¬ 
stitutions, and a normal training school for articu¬ 
lation teachers, conducted by Professor A. Graham 
Bell (son of the inventor), has been established in 
this city in connection with the Boston University, 
—Boston Globe, Jan. 17. 

In concluding, for the present, his studies on the 
Sibylline Books, M. Delaunay has examined the 
grounds on which the proemium has been held to 
be composed of fragments of Christian origin, 
pointing out that ail the doctrines held in these 
passages were already current among the Jews of 
Alexandria. Such were the doctrine of the 
Spirit, that of the judgment and a future life, the 
bread of life or Word of God, &c. As to the 
manifestation of God to the world, spoken of in 
v. 28-30, M. Delaunay explains that the Jews, 
believed that the reign* of Messiah then expected 
would be preceded by a general conversion of the 
Gentiles, through the preaching of the Jews, which 
should manifest to the world the existence of the 
true God. The Sibyllist believing that the reign 
of Messiah was close at hand, and seeing the Jews 
widely dispersed through the world, thought that 
the epoch of this manifestation was come. The 
proemium therefore contains nothing distinctively 
Christian, and may well be anterior to our era. 
As to the so-called Sibylline books in general, he 
concludes that the collection we now have does 
not reproduce the form of the old Alexandrine 
oracles (unless Book iv. may be so considered) ; 
these were short, imitating the language and 
style of the Pagan oracles, and of these Book iii. 
presents us with diverse fragments of different 
ages and dates. 

Dr. Joiin Muir has presented to the Univer¬ 
sity of Glasgow the sum of 1007., to be awarded 
as a prize for Hebrew scholarship and the cri¬ 
tical study of the Old Testament. Names should 
he given in on or before October 1, 1874; and 
the subjects of examination are as follows:—I. 
The Structure of the Hebrew Language, with 
translations from English into Hebrew, in illus¬ 
tration of Hebrew idioms: IL The Books of 
Genesis, -Deuteronomy, and Samuel, and Jere¬ 
miah: III. (1) The Composition of Genesis j 

(2) Tile Relation of Jeremiah to Deuteronomy ; 

(3) The Masoretie and Greek Texts of the Book 
of Samuel: IV. The Gospel of Matthew in Syriac 
(Bagster’s edition). 

The Section of Humanities of the Philosophical 
Faculty of Strassburg University has conferred 
the degree of Doctor Philosophise, Honoris 
Causa, on Mr. A. C. Burnell, of the Madras Civil 
Service, now at Mangalore. This is the first 
degree conferred by the University since its foun¬ 
dation, and is as honourable to the Senate of the 
University as it is to the recipient, who holds 
rank amongst the first of living Sanskrit scholars. 

Messrs. Stephen Austin & Sons, the Oriental 
printers of Hertford, have requested us to say 
that, of the books we mentioned as now in their 
press, Professor Palmer’s Arabic Grammar is 
printing for Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co., of 13 
Waterloo Place; and Professor Childers’ Pali 
Dictionary and Mr. Bendall’s translation of 
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Schleicher's Comparative Grammar of the Indo- 
Germanic Languages, for Messrs. Triibner & Co., of 
57 and 59 Ludgate Hill . 


MEETINGS OF THE WEEK. 

Royal Historical Society. 

Os the evening of Monday, the 16th inst., Mr. 
Thomas Morgan read a paper entitled, “ Old 
Found Lands in North America,” and Dr. Rogers, 
the secretary, read a paper by William Kelly, 
Esq., on “ The Great Mace and other Corporation 
Insignia of the Borough of Leicester.” 


Losnos AsTHROPOLOGIC.iL SOCIETY. 

At a meeting of this society, held at 87 Arundel 
Street, Strand, on the 17th inst., I)r. R. S. Char- 
nock, F.S. A., president, in the chair, the following 
paper was read:—“ On the Castellieri of Istria,” by 
Capt. Ii. F. Burton, V.P.L.A.S. For years there 
have been reports of a network of ruins on the 
coast of Istria, and at Kherso, locally known as 
Castellieri. Some antiquaries supposed them to be 
Roman; but Capt. Burton has found that they 
are built on quaai-Cyelopean foundations, and are 
full of weapons and stone axes, all belonging to 
what has been termed the Neolithic age. The 
late Prof. Kandler considered these remains to be 
Celtic ; but M. Tomaso Luciani, of Albona, first 
proved them to be prehistoric, a generalisation 
which is thoroughly corroborated by the facts dis¬ 
covered by Captain Burton. Drs. Carter Blake, 
Leitner, Messrs. Carmichael and Lewis, and the 
President, joined in the discussion on the paper. 

LTHKAEAH SOCIETY (February 19). 

“Systematic List of the Spiders at present 
known to inhabit Great Britain and Ireland,” by 
Rev. 0. P. Cambridge. “ On the Bracts of Cru¬ 
cifers,” by Dr. Masters, F.R.S. “ Some Observa¬ 
tions on the Vegetable Productions and the Rural 
Economy of the Province of Baghdad,” by W. II. 
Colvill, Surgeon-Major ILM.’s Indian Forces, 
Baghdad. The papers announced last week were 
again postponed. 

Numismatic Society (Thursday, Feb. 19). 

Three papers were read:— 

1. A transcript, by Capt. Hoare, of documents 
relating to the first issue of copper farthings in 
1672, containing minute details as to the cost. 
This paper is a valuable addition to Ruding’s 
Annals. 

2. A paper by Mr. Cochran Patrick, on some 
unpublished varieties of Scottish coins, too techni¬ 
cal to be of general interest. 

8. A paper by the Rev. Prof. Churchill Babing- 
ton, on the Roman coins relating to Britain. In 
sending a list of the coins of this class contained 
in his own cabinet, the Professor gave a detailed 
review of what has as yet been written on this sub- 
j ect, and pointed out the important service rendered 
by the late Count de Salis in establishing the at¬ 
tribution to London of the class of coins with the 
exergual letters PLN. Prof. Babington main¬ 
tained that the later form PLON is an expansion 
of PLN, and makes this attribution more than 
probable. A discussion on this question followed, 
in which the President and Mr. Evans took part, 
the latter calling attention to the ambiguity aris¬ 
ing from the appearance of the same letters PLN 
on the contemporary coinage of Lugdunum 
(Lyons). _ " 

Chemical Society (Thursday, Feb. 19). 

Mb. J. Bell, F.C.S., gave a long and somewhat 
fatiguing lecture on “ The Detection and Estima¬ 
tion of Adulteration in Food and Drinks.” It 
consisted almost entirely of descriptions of the 
microscopic structures of coffee, tea and pepper, 
and their adulterants; the characters of various 
kinds of starch-grains, the detection of the sub¬ 
stances used for facing tea, and an account of the 
methods in use for making up exhausted leaves so 
that they may pass for fresh‘ones. 


FINE ART. 

The Works of James Gillray, the Caricaturist, 

with the History of his Life and Times. 

Edited by Thomas Wright, Esq., M.A., 

F.R.S. With over 400 Illustrations. 

(Chatto & Windus.) 

Thebe is an anecdote of the not very learned 
John Bunyan, who used to tramp about 
preaching here and there, being called up to 
his coach window on the high-road, by a 
facetious Bishop of Peterborough, who said: 

“Mr. Bunyan, they tell me you are great in 
interpreting difficult passages of Scripture. What 
do you think St. Paul means when he tell? Timothy 
to bring with him his cloak, ‘ and the books, but 
especially the parchments ’ ? ” 

“ My lord,” said Bunyan, “ Paul was a travelling 
preacher, Timothy a primitive bishop, and this 
shows us that in those good days the bishops 
served the travelling preachers, so Paul tells Tim 
to look after the baggage and bring it.” 

It has been always considered difficult to 
define caricature: the relative position of 
these two speakers, with the contrast sug¬ 
gested by Bunyan, if not a definition, is an 
illustration of what caricature is of the most 
perfect kind, as we cannot resist forming a 
picture of the faces of the men, one of 
them framed by the coach window, and 
the absurdity suggested is truly amusing. 
At first caricatures are extravaganzas of 
form, generally so villanously ugly that we 
cannot indeed be amused. It is thus with 
Leonardo da Vinci’s sketches, and is so 
to this day in Italy and Germany. The 
French even, who are naturally very fond of 
caricature, hold a good deal more than we in 
England like to the deformed and bizarre, 
in their satirical prints. It is only at the 
present day, indeed, that we have got rid of 
this. Hogarth was too serious to be a good 
caricaturist; his “ Gin Lane,” and so on, are 
too terrible and revolting to he amusing, and 
with all his satiric power, no human creature, 
now at least, can laugh with him. Our first 
great master in comic grotesque invention 
is Gillray, and here we have, if not the most 
complete republication of his works, at least 
the most complete exposition of them. Issued 
from Mrs. Humphrey’s shop in St. James’s 
Street, week by week, and month by month, 
fromaboutl781 tol809, they carry us through 
the whole period of the Pitt and Fox admini¬ 
strations and rivalries, and show us the state 
of feeling in this country during the French 
Revolution and development of the Btiona- 
parte usurpation. During this period there 
were other caricaturists who have left as 
great a mark as Gillray, but not in the same 
■way : Rowlandson was exactly his contempo¬ 
rary (one year older), and amused the general 
public quite as much, but he did not meddle 
much with politics; nor did Bunbury, one 
of whose designs, The Barber’s Shop at Assize 
Time, was the last subject that employed 
poor Gillray’s etching-needle, during the 
years of uncertain sanity preceding his death 
in 1815. 

Since then there have been three reissues 
of these works. First, they appeared in se¬ 
lections re-engraved on a smaller size; then 
McLean, in 1830, got possession of the ori¬ 
ginal plates, which were again transferred 
to Mr. H. E. Bohn, who first engaged Mr. 
Wright to give them his literary aid. In 


the book we are now reviewing, in which 
the pictures are reproduced, some entire by 
a photolithograph process, and very perfectly, 
and others by being partially copied by 
wood-engraving and inserted in the text, wo 
are told that “ Mr. Bohn secured tho co¬ 
operation of Sir. Thomas Wright, whoso 
patient researches assist us to realise a per¬ 
fect picture of our history from the ac¬ 
cession of George I. to the downfall of 
Napoleon.” The gentleman thus spoken of 
we take to he the present editor, of course, 
and are willing to accept the appreciatory 
form of speech; although wc do not find 
the same length of time here dealt with, as 
the commentary begins with the prints about 
1774, and ends with the mental demise of 
the artist about 1810. In those last done 
we begin to see the men of a new epoch, 
Cobbett and Sir Francis Burdett; the cari¬ 
caturist’s politics, however, remaining the 
same. In the “ Macliso Portraits,” which 
we lately noticed, Isaac Disraeli appeared 
as a mild, genial old gentleman, and his 
son, our present Premier, as an imma¬ 
culate “ dandy ” of twenty-five ; hero in 
Gillray’s print, quizzing the experiments in 
the then newly-opened Royal Institution, we 
have Disraeli the elder as he appeared to 
the world in 1802, a very Israelitish profile 
indeed. 

This plate, called Scientific Researches, is 
accompanied by another, published June 12, 
1802, called Cow-pock, or the Wonderful 
Effect of the New Inoculation., showing us 
Dr. Jenner operating on a fair and fat 
countrywoman; but whether Gillray was 
opposed to tho novelty or not, we confess we 
cannot make out from the horrible little 
cow’s heads protruding from tho faces and 
figures of those already operated on. To 
go into tho political meanings of any of 
these hundreds of prints would carry us 
further than we can go at present, and, after 
all, would be of little use without repro¬ 
ducing the designs ; but the reader will be 
astonished to find how great a latitude the 
pictorial satirist could then take even in 
dealing with the interior of the Royal Fa¬ 
mily. At the time of the dreaded French 
invasion, we find some very good pictures 
wherein the king, queen, and princesses ap¬ 
pear to advantage—for instance, The King 
ofBrobdingnag and Gulliver; the latter being 
Napoleon guiding his boat across a tank of 
water introduced into the drawing-room for 
the amusement of the company. Mr. Wright 
has printed, among the mass of explanatory 
matter he has collected, many of the ballads 
of the time. One of these we find attri¬ 
buted to Paul Sandby, “ the father of water¬ 
colour painting,” who was, it appears, a 
caricaturist as well as poet. Perhaps the 
reader will dispute his right to the latter 
honourable title after reading the verses, 
which, however, show us the animus of the 
day in England. They are called “ The 
Corsican Pest.” 

“Buonaparte they say, aye. good lnek-a-day, 

With legions will come hither swimming. 

And liko a hungry shark, some night in tho dark, 

Will frighten onr children and women. 

Tol do rol. 

But when these Gallic foisters gape for our oysters. 

Old Neptune will riso up with glee, 

Souso and pieidc them quick to he sent to Old Nick, 

As a treat from the God of the Sea. 
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Beelzebub will rejoice at ft supper so nice, 

And make all his devils feast hearty, 

And one little til-bit on a fork he will spit, 

The Consular Chief Buonaparte. 

And like a Lord Mayor, in his ebony chair, 

While his guttlers so eager partake on’t, 

Crack his joke with his guest, and to give it more 
zest, 

Cry, Presto! and make a large Jake on’t. 

Then each De'il will suppose, closely stopping his 
nose, 

And shrinking away from the smell, 

By Styx! they will roar, such an odour before, 

Never entered the kingdom of Hell. 

His pestiferous breath has put millions to death, 

More baneful than mad dog’s saliva, 

More poisonous he, all kingdoms agree, 

Than the dire Bohau-upas of Java. 

Tol de rol.” 

The prints of a non-political character 
are not the least interesting in the book. 
Boydell, somehow or other, seems to have 
fallen nnder the lash of Gillray, but we con¬ 
fess to a total inability to make out the 
meaning of the print at page 111, called 
Shahspeare Sacrificed. How Boydell sacrificed 
Shakspeare by building the Gallery in Pall 
Mall, afterwards the British Institution, and 
expending many thousands on pictures and 
engravings from the plays, passes human 
comprehension. One of the most able is 
Tom Paine’s Nightly Pest. In this, Paine 
dreams of punishment lying on straw, al¬ 
though the bed-head is ornamented with 
carved heads of guardian Angels, who are, 
in his case, Fox and Priestley, while he hugs 
a book inscribed The Rights of Farthing 
Candles : showing their equality with the Sun 
and Moon, and the necessity of a Reformation 
of the Planetary System. All through the 
Beries we see evidence of very great artistic 
powers, the drawing being often very able 
and even learned, not the least in the world 
like poor H. B., who at a later time had no 
pretensions to art at all. And yet Gillray 
sacrifices his ability, and is habitually offen¬ 
sive and ungainly: during his most produc¬ 
tive years careless, also, to the last degree. 
We will only mention one more example, 
Titianus Redivivus. Here a row of artists, 
who are called The Seven Wise Men, are sit¬ 
ting painting, and above them, mounted like 
a goddess on a rainbow, is a queer little tat¬ 
tered lady—whose train, held up by the Graces, 
endsin a peacock’stail—employed in painting 
a monstrous head on a great canvas. There 
are many more incidents, including West, 
Boydell, and Macklin running away, and Sir 
J. Reynolds rising out of his grave. What is 
the meaning of all this V Mr. Wright gives 
no explanation here, except that the little 
lady is Miss Provis, but he gave more in 
the Bohn edition. This Miss Provis in the 
year 1797 persuaded all the world, including 
the principal artists of the time, that she 
had discovered the “ Venetian secret; ” and 
now this iB the only record existing (Miss 
Provis’s name even is, as far as we know, in 
no dictionary) of this remarkable delusion 
and its author. William B. Scott. 


EXCAVATIONS AT EPHESUS. 

Mr. J. T. Wood writes to the Times, under 
date of the 22nd ult.:— 

“ It may interest your readers to be informed of 
the results of the excavations on the site of the 


great Temple of Diana during the present season, 
which commenced last year, in the month of 
October, by order of the trustees of the British 
Museum. 

“The ground has now been cleared and thoroughly 
explored on all sides for about 30 feet beyond the 
lowest step of the platform on which the temple 
was raised. A considerable length of the step 
itself was found in position. I have, therefore, 
ascertained the exact length of the platform; I 
have also ascertained the dimensions of the temple 
itself with greater accuracy, having found in the 
part recently opened up the remains of piers con¬ 
nected with the foundations of the columns of the 
Peristyle. 

“ It is much to be regretted that the early 
Christians, who have the credit of having destroyed 
the temple towards the close of the third century, 
have so thoroughly done their work of destruction 
as to have left very little to illustrate its splendour 
in architecture and sculpture. We have been 
most fortunate, considering the utter destruction, 
now most notable on the site, in having secured 
what we have for our national collection of anti¬ 
quities, and to have added so much more to our 
knowledge of the Grecian Ionic style of architec¬ 
ture, in which the temple was built. The base, 
capital, and sculptured arums of columns now in 
the British Museum, at the end of the Elgin 
Gallery, may be referred to as most interesting 
studies for architects and sculptors: but they must 
be more than glanced at, especially placed as they 
are at present in a most trying position, the great 
lion of Onidus, which was a monument in itself, 
and not accessory only, dwarfing and rendering 
unappreciable by comparison (without the neces¬ 
sary allowances) the life-size human figures on the 
sculptured drums from the temple. 

“The temple is found to measure 163ft. 9) in. 
by 342 ft. 6) in.; the platform on which it was 
raised 239 ft. 4) in. by 418 ft. 14 in., measured on 
the lowest step. The length here given nearly 
accords with that given by Pliny, viz. 425 Roman 
feet; the ascertained width exceeds Pliny’s di¬ 
mension of 220 ft., which dimension must have, 
therefore, lost something in transcript from the 
original. 

“ The rains having been loDg deferred this 
season, and the last season having been unusually 
dry, I have now been enabled to continue my ex- 

S loration of the whole site to a much greater 
epth than before. I have consequently found, in 
addition to the foundations already alluded to, 
many particulars which were wanting to make a 
complete plan practicable. 

_ “ An element of great beauty had almost escaped 
discovery—t.e. the plentiful use of gold in the de¬ 
coration of the temple. One fragment was fortu¬ 
nately found composed of two astragals, between 
which a narrow slip of lead was doubled in, in the 
fold of which was inserted a narrow strip of gold, 
which formed a fillet of gold between the astra¬ 
gals. I presume the three sets of double astragals 
of the bases of the columns, one of which is in the 
British Museum, were all enriched with golden 
fillets as here described. 

“ The beauty of the temple was, moreover, 
heightened by the use of brilliant colours, remains 
of which are found in numerous fragments, blue, 
red, and yellow being readily distinguished—blue 
for the background of enrichments and sculpture 
in relief, red and yellow for the parts requiring 
greater prominence. 

“A number of the columns are inscribed on 
their bases, showing that they were dedicated to 
Artemis by various persons or communities. The 
question whether the Pronaos was fenced off from 
the Peristyle has been decided by the discovery of 
soihe of the mortises for the iron standards. 

“ The foundations of the great altar in the Celia 
have also been further explored, and the position 
of the statue of the goddess has been, therefore, 
decided. The remains of a wide portico have been 
found surrounding the temple on three sides, and 
at a distance of seventy feet on the south side has 


recently discovered another temple or other 
building in the Grecian Doric style, which is now 
being partially explored.” 


the UTRECHT PSALTER. 

The Dean of Westminster, whose theory con¬ 
cerning the authorship of the Athanasian Creed was 
opposed by the opinion expressed by Sir T. D. Hardy 
as to the date of the Utrecht Psalter, has edited a 
collection of reports to the trustees of the British 
Museum in support of his own views. These 
reports are written by Messrs. Bond & Thompson, 
of the MS. department of the Museum; the Rev. 
H. O. Coxe, of the Bodleian Library; Rev. S. S. 
Lewis, Librarian of Corpus Christi College; Sir 
Digby Wyatt, Professors Westwood and Swain- 
son, and Mr. Dickinson. These authorities are 
not entirely unanimous as to the date of the 
Psalter, Sir D. Wyatt thinking that it is “ cer¬ 
tainly not earlier than the seventh or eighth cen- 
turywhile Mr. Swainson believes that the MS. 

“ cannot be much earlier than the middle of the 
ninth century,” and the remaining reports place it 
between these two extremes. Sir T. D. Hardy, it 
will be remembered, assigns it to the sixth cen¬ 
tury. Mr. Bond gives a careful description of the 
peculiarities of the volume, and compares it with 
a MS. written in a similar hand (Harleian MS. 
647), which was formerly believed to belong to 
the second or third century, but which he sees 
reasons for thinking to be a later copy in which 
the scribe imitated the writing of an earlier MS.; 
and he infers that the same imitation was prac¬ 
tised in this case. 

The opinions of Sir D. Wyatt and Professor 
Westwood are based principally on the drawings 
and illuminations, while Canon Swainson discusses 
the version of the psalms and creeds contained in 
the Psalter. Three autotype fac-eimiles accompany 
the reports, showing the style of the different 
artists who executed the drawings. These drawings 
are curiously literal illustrations of the Psalms to 
which they refer. For instance, the first fac-simile 
■ being an illustration of the third Psalm, represents 
David on a bed, protected by an angel from a 
crowd of armed men, one of whom the angel is 
smiting on the cheekbone with a spear, or rather 
breaking his teeth, as there is no mention of the 
cheekbone in the Latin version of the Psalm. 
In another fac-eimile, the confusion of those who 
serve graven images is portrayed by angels hurling 
torches from heaven at a group of people wor¬ 
shipping a .couple of statues very like Roman 
gods, standing on a column. This at least seems 
to be the meaning of the drawing. Dean Stanley, 
however, states m his preface that this drawing 
illustrates the 95th Psalm, hut it must certainly 
be an illustration of the passage referred to above, 
which is contained in the Psalm below the drawing, 
numbered xevi. (xcvii. in the English Version). 
Again, the drawing in the last fac-eimile, which the 
Dean says illustrates the 105th Psalm, evidently re¬ 
fers to cvi. in the MS.(cvii. in the English Version). 
The drawing represents a city, ships at sea, vines, 
and a man ploughing, which doubtless refer to 
Psalm evii., vy. 7, 26, and 37, but have no apparent 
connection with Psalm cv. It is unnecessary to 
discuss the arguments contained in the reports at 
present, as Sir T. D. Hardy will shortly publish 
a reply to them. 0. T. Martin. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

A correspondent of the Levant Herald, speak¬ 
ing of the recent theft of antiquities in the Troad, 
says :—“ The Porte directed a few years ago that 
any person who found a treasure or any antique 
object of art, should receive half the value thereof 
on delivering it to the authorities. But instead 
of strictly adhering to these instructions, it has 
been invariably the practice of the authorities to 
begin by imprisoning the discoverer, with a view 
to elicit a confession that he had concealed a 
portion of what he had found. Thus the unfortu- 
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oate discoverer is only too glad to recover his 
liberty by abandoning his claim to the promised 
reward. It is the apprehension of such treatment 
which induces the peasantry to hide whatever 
object of value they may discover, and to destroy 
the traces of such a discovery in the melting-pot. 
Under the present system, the revenue derived 
from treasure-trove cannot exceed a few hundreds 
of pounds; whereas the loss to archaeology must 
be considerable. My suggestion is, that the 
Government should offer the full counterweight 
in good Turkish money, without deduction or 
questioning of any kind, for all antiquities in gold, 
silver, or copper, which shall hereafter be brought 
to the authorities. All inducement to have re¬ 
course to concealment and the melting-pot would 
thus be removed, and many valuable relics of 
past ages would be saved from destruction. The 
Government, besides, would actually be the gainer 
by from ten to a hundredfold of the intrinsic 
value of the articles which it will have purchased.” 

Wb regret to learn that the Abbey of St. Blaise 
in the Black Forest has been destroyed by fire. 
The Abbey Church, which resembled St. Peter’s 
at Rome in many points, and was remarkable for 
the fine ceiling of the chancel, the marble high 
altar, and the grand columns of the nave, was de¬ 
signed by Blondel. Some pieces of tapestry pre¬ 
served in the sacristy were tne handiwork of Marie 
Antoinette and Maria Theresia. Nothing has been 
saved but the bells and the shrine of the founder. 

The German Minister of Instruction has in¬ 
duced Dr. Ludwig Knaus, of Diisseldorf, to under¬ 
take the direction of the two studios which are 
to be opened next April at the Berlin Academy of 
Fine Arts. All who are acquainted with Dr. 
Knaus’ labours in the cause of art, will congratu¬ 
late the Imperial capital on the acquisition of his 
services. 

Aif urn containing a large number of Roman 
coins has been found near Milan, by some work¬ 
men who were engaged in laying the foundations 
of a house at Torre dei Torti. The greater number 
of the coin9 are of silver, and belong to the time 
of Gallienus (a.d. 200-208). Some bear the 
effigy of Salonina, the wife of Gallienus, who was 
murdered, together with him, at Milan in 208, 
during an insurrection of the Imperial guard; 

The Kblnisehe Zeitung, of February 7, informs 
its readers that there is at tho present time ex¬ 
hibited for sale, in the shop of the jeweller Badt, 
at Berlin, a magnificent ring, labelled “pawned 
by Archbishop Ledochowski.” This sensational 
announcement is of course attracting consider¬ 
able attention, and, whether true or falso, the 
ring itself appears worthy of the character claimed 
for it as a genuine annulus episcopalis, sent by 
the Pope to the primate. It bears a splendid 
amethyst, the tvpical stone of hierarchical conse¬ 
cration, on which a Christ on the cross is exqui¬ 
sitely carved, while the hoop and settings are of 
gold, curiously and richly enamelled. It is offered 
for sale for 1,000 marks. 

The design for the monument to be erected at 
Diisseldorf to Cornelius is being exhibited at 
Munich, by Herr Dondorf, of Dresden, the suc¬ 
cessful competitor. Its artistic completeness and 
poetic conception are much praised, and the whole 
is said to be in the style of Sansovino, in regard 
to form and ornamentation, both of which are 
carried out in the purest and noblest spirit of the 
Renaissance. The base, which is approached by 
two steps, is ornamented with garlanded and in¬ 
tertwined genii, and has semi-lunar projections 
on either side, on which rest two allegorical 
female figures, representing Poetry with her lyre, 
and Religion with book and cross. The figure 
itself, which stands on a plinth, shows us the 
artist in ordinaiy conventional attire, the baldness 
of which has, however, been skilfully concealed 
by a mantle, which falls in broad folds from the 
shoulders, and leaves the breast and left hand 
free. 


Charles Blanc, now that he is released from 
his arduous public duties, has returned to his true 
vocation of student and teacher of aesthetics. In 
the February number of the Gazette dee Beaux- 
Arts we are delighted to see that he resumes his 
“ Grammaire des Arts Ddcoratifs,” which has been 
discontinued for a long time on account, it has 
been understood, of the stress of ministerial work. 
M. Blanc has now reached the fourteenth chapter 
of this work, and in this and the fifteenth chapter 
deals with the art of the toilette, a subject that un¬ 
fortunately is but seldom treated from an artistic 
point of view. The art of the toilette, M. Blanc 
insists, is submitted, like all other arts, to the 
three invariable conditions of order, proportion, and 
harmony. Any violation of these conditions pro¬ 
duces a bizarre effect; and although a “ sweet ne¬ 
glect ” may “ take ” the heart of an English poet, 
it fails to satisfy the eye of a French critic. The 
harmony of the toilette necessitates the considera¬ 
tion of its most minute particulars; and therefore 
the study of such accessories as shoes, gloves, 
fans, parasols, fringes, laces, and furs becomes of 
importance. All these must be treated in their 
relation to the general costume, for in M. Blanc’s 
code of toilet te law harmony is the ruling principle. 

Many ladies will doubtless be glad to accept 
M. Blanc’s guidance in such matters, and, by so 
doing, avoid what he terms an “optical scandal” 
in their attire: and even dressmakers will not be 
inclined to disregard his authority; for while in¬ 
sisting upon order, proportion, and harmony in 
dress, he does not, as an English writer on the 
same subject would do, abuse fashion, but, on the 
contrary, agrees in part with a lady friend, who 
remarked, apropos of its caprices, “ Aprils tout la 
mode n’est jamais ridicule ! ” This is only what 
it becomes when carried to the extreme; but in 
France, “la patrie de la mode,” it must be ad¬ 
mitted that there is generallv, thought not always, 
as M. Blanc asserts, “de [’esprit pour coutenir 
l’extravaganco et du gout pour la corriger.” 

We have before mentioned the fact that Florence 
intends to celebrate the 400th anniversary of the 
birth of Michael Angelo, on March 0th, 1875, 
and have given (vol. iv. No. 70) tho principal 
articles of the programme drawn up by the com¬ 
mittee formed for this purpose—the most im¬ 
portant of which, it may be remembered, was the 
resolution that all the documents published and 
unpublished relating to the artist’s life and works, 
should be collected together in one magnificent 
volume, and offered to the public. The committee 
are evidently at work, for in the Times of the 
Gth inst. there appears a letter signed by Aurelio 
Gotti, which states that they “would be very 
grateful to the possessors of any drawings, terra¬ 
cottas, or other works by Michael Angelo, if they 
would forward a list of the same to the care of 
the Italian Legation, London.” This is asked in 
furtherance of the project of forming as complete 
a catalogue as possible of the works of Michael 
Angelo, both of those remaining in Italy ftnd 
those scattered abroad. English connoisseurs and 
collectors will no doubt respond readily to this 
request, but it is to be hoped that they will not 
only send lists of such genuine works as they may 
possess, but also refrain from including those far 
more numerous ones that merely pass under the 
name of the great master. The value of so many 
catalogues is destroyed by the insertion of works 
that are well known to be spurious. 

Torch-holders in bronze are, by order of the 
Ptefet of the Seine, to be set up at different points 
in the Place du Carrousel, so that torches may be 
lighted there in foggy weather when the gas 
lights are insufficient. If this is needful in Paris, 
how much more in London, the city of fog! It 
is to be wished that our city authorities would 
follow such an excellent example, or take measures 
of some sort for extra illumination under such 
circumstances. 

A life-sized bronze statue has recently been 
placed in the Louvre, in the same room which 


contains the Captives of Michael Angelo. It was 
formerly at St. Cloud, and during the siege of 
Paris was thrown into a fountain in a private 
garden of the palace, where it was found covered 
with mud. This statue, which is entirely nude 
but for a narrow belt crossing the chest, repre¬ 
sents a young man in a standing position, leaning 
on his right leg, the left leg slightly bent, and the 
foot placed on a grotesque animal which he has 
just killed. The head inclines to the right, and 
the right arm is raised over it, and forms a kind of 
frame; the left hangs close to the body, and in 
the hand is a fragment which might be either 
the hilt of a sword or the middle part of a bow. 
It appears that Borne old catalogues give this 
statue the name of Jason, some that of Perseus. 
M. Charles Cldment, however, in a letter to the 
Dibats, suggests that it is an allegorical statue of 
David crushing the serpent’s head; and that it is 
a work of Michael Angelo's first period, ordered 
by the Signoria of Florence for Pierre de Rohan, 
Mardchal de Gid, and after his disgrace presented 
to Robertet, Treasurer of Louis XII., who intimated 
that if he received the statue he should be in¬ 
clined to leniency in respect of a sum of money 
due from the Florentines to France. This work 
was originally ordered in 1502; but Michael 
Angelo was in no hurry, and on being called to 
Rome to begin the paintings in the roof of the 
Sixtine Chapel, entrusted its completion to Bene¬ 
detto da Rozzano, so that it was not till about 
the end of 1508 that it was sent to Robertet, who 
placed it in his country seat near Blois. In 1033 
it passed to the Chateau do Villerov, and hence¬ 
forth all traces of it are lost. M. element's letter 
will no doubt attract considerable attention 
among art critics. 

The galleries of the Luxembourg, which have 
been shut for some weeks during the re-installation 
of the works of art that have come back from the 
Vienna Exhibition, are again open to the public. 
A certain number of new works acquired at the 
Salon of 1872 have also taken rank in this great 
gallery of the works of modern artists, and several 
fresh paintings by Ingres have been added to the 
already large number of works by this artist. 
There is a talk of erecting a new gallery for 
modem sculpture in the Luxembourg, the narrow 
gallery of the ground-floor at present used being 
insufficient for its purpose. The gardens of the 
palace are full of new statues, and pedestals are 
still being erected on which statues will be placed 
in the spring. 

The works at the Tuileries are progressing to¬ 
wards completion. The new gallery overlooking 
the Seine is now finished and delivered up to the 
Conservators of the Louvre. This magnificent 
gallery is a hundred metres in length, but it is 
divided into three parts by two richly-decorated 
“ salons de repos ” of circular form, situated above 
the Pavilions “ Lesdiguieres ” and “ de la Trd- 
mouille.” The plastic ornamentation of the ceiling 
of these salons has been executed by the sculptor, 
Carrier-Belleuse, who has chosen Pleasure for his 
subject, representing it under the form of a 
bacchanalian dance, on one ceiling, and Venus 
Amphitrite on the other. These sculptures are 
on a gold ground, in bas-relief, and have the tint 
of ivory. The gallery itself is decorated in the 
same style as the other galleries of the Louvre. It 
has not yet been determined what collections shall 
be placed in it, but it is thought probable that it 
will be the large paintings of Rubens. 

At the sale of autographs last week at the 
rooms of Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, & Hodge, 
several letters from artists and musical composers 
were sold. The most noteworthy were a letter 
from Michael Angelo acknowledging the receipt 
of 1,000 gold ducats as part payment for the 
tomb of Julius H., bought for 0/. 10».; a letter 
from Rubens, 15/. 16s.; a letter from Hogarth, 
consenting to be a member of the Academy at 
Augsburg, 18 1. 10».; a letter from Beethoven, 
11/. 10s.; another from Mozart respecting his 
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betrothed wife; a prelude for the lute by Bach; 
and two or three other musical compositions. 

AVk are glad to learn t hat the loss to art through 
the burning of the Pantechnicon is not so great as 
was at first feared. Sir Richard Wallace has lost 
a fine collection of ancient armour and a choice 
library, and Mr. Wynn Ellis writes to us that he 
had some valuable modern pictures, but neither 
seems to have had any paintings by the old masters 
stored in the building at the time of the fire. 

The International Committee for the Exhibi¬ 
tion of Ancient Lace make a special request in 
their circulars that “ copies of the old Italian and 
French books of lace patterns should be exhibited.” 
These books are now difficult to acquire: the 
patterns being pricked with a pin, many of them 
have been destroyed, and those that remain are 
eagerly sought after at fabulous prices by collec¬ 
tors, as among the earliest examples of tyood-block 
printing. Bibliographical works do not record 
the names of above seventy of these books. That 
of the Italian Vineiolo, a contemporary, if not 
one of the followers to Paris, of Queen Catherine 
de Medicis, is one of those most widely diffused, 
the various editions and reprints ranging from 
1S87 to 102.3. Next, perhaps, is the Corona of 
Cesare Vecellio, not the work, as often erroneously 
stated, of Titian, though by one bearing the family 
name of the painter. There are ten or twelve of 
these pattern books in the Art Library of South 
Kensington, but the largest collection is in the 
Library of the Arsenal at Paris. 

Arnold Hermann Lossow, whose friezes and 
separate figures on the gables of the Bavarian 
“ Walhalla,” and in the “ Glyptothek,” have 
gained for him a lasting reputation, died at Munich 
of apoplexy, at the age of sixty-nine, on Feb¬ 
ruary 3. 1 le received his training in Schwan- 

thaler’s studio, and was one of the most distin¬ 
guished, if not the very best, of that great master's 
pupils. 

Mr. Georue IIealy, who seems to be doing 
for the notabilities of America what Mr. G. F. 
Watts has now well-nigh done for those of Eng¬ 
land, has nearly finished his portraits of Monsieur 
Thiers and of Mr. Washbume, the American 
Ambassador in Paris. Both portraits will be 
seen in the approaching Salon. 

On Monday week was sold at Sotheby’s a 
dinner service consisting of some 180 pieces, pur¬ 
porting to be Lowestoft china, but in fact Orien¬ 
tal, and manufactured fur a member of the Kerr- 
Martin family. Each piece was decorated in the 
centre with a figure of Britannia holding a shield, 
being the arms of the family; on the borders 
were representations of the four quarters of the 
globe, and delicately executed wreaths and urns. 
This may be mentioned as being one of the most 
complete services of this particular china ever 
brought at one time into the market. It was 
broken up into a number of lots; and realised 
fabulous prices. 

“ LES INUTILES ” AT THE HOLBORN THEATRE. 

Le # Inutile >* is a type of a certain class of French 
plays, in that it discusses many social problems 
very ingeniously, and ends by solving none. Or 
rather, it comes to definite conclusions based upon 
premises of its own establishing—sharing thus the 
all but inevitable weakness of a work of art which 
tries to be a work of morality. Its moral is ex¬ 
cellent, if yon agree with it beforehand. Its art 
is not quite lost in the perilous pursuit of a double 
end—a moral mission as well as an artistic. Now 
M. Cadol a pieeo is as harmless as Erckmann- 
Chatrian ; as didactic as Dumas the younger. But 
M. Cadol has certainly a lighter hand than the 
estimable novelists who gave us L'Histoire d'un 
Pai/san; and, unlike the author of L'llomme- 
Femnir, he thinks that though Truth may very 
likely be at the bottom of a well, she is not al¬ 
ways to be discovered at the bottom of a social 
sewer. 
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One of our contemporaries has found fault with 
the piece on the ground that it is milk and 
water—chiefly water—but it is difficult to believe 
that if that be the whole of his verdict, he has 
looked at it from the right point of view. Cer¬ 
tainly it is not a drama of incident, any more than 
it is a drama of passion. The slight story which 
it contains is, we think, unfolded too slowly; but 
we should not lose sight of the fact that it aims 
to be a discussion if not a settlement—and is 
at all events the first, if not the last—of one or 
more social problems, or problems of the indivi¬ 
dual life; and that as much of the younger Dumas’ 
stage work is accepted because it is a study of 
morbid anatomy, so this of Cadol’s is accepted be¬ 
cause it is a study of a comparatively healthy 
living subject. It is vivisection practised on the 
sane and sound. The English do not care for this 
sort of thing at the theatre. To them the story 
is all, or the fun all. But M. Cadol was writing 
for the light French people—who read the Revue 
des Deux Monies twice a month—and in listening 
to Le* Inutiles, this should not be forgotten. 

At the same time the play is far less than that 
which it aims to be. Its acts close ineffectively. 
The second act drags very much. The briskness 
and general excellence of dialogue which alone 
can compensate for lack of incident, are chiefly in 
the first. What follows requires in the acting a 
finish and finesse which at the Ilolborn Theatre 
it does not receive. There is a pretty love-scene 
in which Madame Tholer’s action is very quiet 
and graceful, and Monsieur Dalbert’s very impulsive 
and ardent; and there are several good opportunities 
for effective declamation, which M. Dalbert would 
turn to better account if he husbanded his resources 
more carefully. As it is, he expends his force in 
expressing tie comparatively slight emotion of 
the earlier acts, and finds himself unable to give 
stronger colour when strongest colour is needed. 
He acts with intelligence and spirit; but on the 
whole a little too restlessly. And that is a fault 
which in truth some of his fellows share. There 
is a middle course between the immobility of bad 
English acting, and the too constant movement of 
indifferent French. People engaged in even 
animated conversation do not try all the seats in 
the roonj in their turn ; nor does a lady often 
walk into a drawing-room at a cheerful trot which 
threatens to break into a canter. But this is all 
par parenthese —let us return to the play. 

Almost its whole story is that of a young man 
of ancient family and large means, who, having 
invested his property in the concerns of his 
sister's husband—a manufacturer at Amiens— 
is ruined in purse by his relative’s failure; but, 
from having been one of the foremost in the class 
of “the Useless,” becomes, at the play’s end, 
devoted to Work: and this not so much through 
the accident of failure, as through the love of a 
young woman with a virginal soul and a snug 
property. The sold, which has redeemed him, he 
keeps for his own advantage; and the property, 
since he himself is ruined, is made over to the 
young woman’s guardian—no other than the 
worthy manufacturer whose trade-misfortunes 
have relieved Paul of the burden of wealth. And 
the contrast most to be noted is between the tone 
of the young man in the first act and his tone in 
the second. First he is surrounded by viveurs 
who, at ten in the morning, are playing at lans¬ 
quenet ; and by one friend who is tired of amuse¬ 
ment, and who seeks some more fruitful life. But 
he himself is the apologist for Pleasure ; any other 
pursuit seems absurd to him. He will not look 
forward with anv apprehension to the later days 
of a bachelor of Pleasure, and he laughs at the 
idea of a man marrying when “ he has not even 
got the rheumatism yet.” And last, we see him 
rapidly converted by contact with the virginal 
soul. He is filled with remorse for his wasted 
davs; but, with an empty purse and a portionless 
bride, he looks forward cheerfully to a career of 
work. The author has omitted to find him a. 
profession; but he has excellent intentions, and 


when the curtain falls, we do not enquire too 
curiously into what happens afterwards. 

Great care and some intelligence are to be 
found in the acting, though it is weighted with* 
the defects we have hinted at already, and is in 
the main of a quality that may be seen in a good 
provincial theatre in France : not such as one 
expects, and profits by, in the better theatres 
of Paris. M. Perrier plays mi old, fine gentleman 
with much presence and humour. The part of 
Potey—who wavers between pleasure and serious 
pursuits, and finally appears to have drifted to 
Amiens and fallen upon the second of these 
courses—is well represented ; so is the character 
of the manufacturer, and that of a provincial 
notary—a cold but blameless person, who works 
as his father has worked before him, and proposes 
to himself, when he is exactly thirty years old, to 
select a damsel with an excellent nature, and “ a 
fortune equal to his acquired position.” Madame 
Maria Duplessv plays the manufacturer’s wife—a 
very influential part—with ease and confidence, 
but without variety and without facial expression. 
Acting of a more accomplished order is, in truth, 
required to give a literary work like this its full 
eflect, and that is probably the secret of our con¬ 
temporary’s complaint, which, as the reader will 
have seen, we do not fully share. 

“THE WHITE PILGRIM” AT THE COURT THEATRE. 

The new piece at the Court Theatre is called by 
its anonymous authors, we believe, a “ romantic 
play,” but that is, perhaps, too modest an appel¬ 
lation—the piece may well enough pass for a 
tragedy, until we actually get one. Its produc¬ 
tion upon the London stage is a hopeful and en¬ 
couraging sign : one of many signs that the last 
two or three years have given us, that the Theatre 
having lately, to some extent, succeeded in win¬ 
ning the attention of a cultured 'class, will do 
something to retain it. And no well-wisher of 
the stage can fail to be rejoiced at every additional 
sign of this; for the present seems a critical 
period for the English Theatre, and the sooner 
critical periods are over the better. Ten years 
ago the English Theatre had no pretensions to in¬ 
fluence or interest the cultivated class. There 
were three or four good actors—mostlv shelved 
by the runs of the sensation drama. There were 
break-neck leaps, and real water and real horses— 
everything real, except dramatic power. But at 
present there are growing up two healthy schools 
of dramatic composition—the schools of comedy 
and of poetical drama. Mr. Albery belongs to 
the one ; Mr. Wills to the other; and Mr. W. S. 
Gilbert, in some sense, to both. 

A spectre-story of DelaMutte Fouqud's suggested 
to the authors of The White Pilgrim the theme of 
their work. But in all fairness the work may be 
called original, since it owes no more to its source 
than is owed to theirs by nearly all the great 
imaginative pieces which the world has rightly 
agreed to deem original. The shaping of 
the story and the telling of it are the 
authors’ own — one of the authors, wo are 
told, is Mr. Herman Merivale the younger— 
and the narrative is, in brief, the following:— 
Harold, a young Pagan knight of Norway, 
loving and loved by a Christian girl Thordisa, is 
tempted by Sigurd, a mis-shapen man, as cynical 
as Diogenes but not as wise, to repeat an oath 
made ere while by one of his kindred—that if 
within the limit of a day a Norman wanderer 
shall set foot on his land, he will slay him ere a 
month has passed. When Harold’s kinsman swore 
that oath, a sad and white-robed figure in pilgrim- 
guise—the Spirit of Death—had shown herself; 
and now that Harold rashly vows the same, that 
figure, 

“with gracious majesty of gait, 

But footfall dumb and printless," 

is beheld again, and he who is foresworn must 
pay the forfeit of his life. And scarcely is the 
oath taken when there comej to that castle a 
strange Knight and his Love. Harold, afeard, is 
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a* one struck dumb ; and <tihe "wanderer can but 

* 7 . 

“ Ibis is cold welcome, Sir, 

For a spent traveller who has -wandered far." 
Harold. “ From -what land do you come ? * 

Sago. “ From Naemandy.” 


So ends the first act; and when the second 
begins, the month is -well-nigh spent, and either 
Harold is to be forsworn or Hugo slain. And 
Harold, taken with the lore of Isabelle, the wife 
of Hugo, is estranged from Thordisa, and is 
bidden by Sigurd to fulfil his oath and to indulge 
his passion. Thordisa beholds the love-making 
of tne two, and calls at first for vengeance, but 
at last steps in to save Harold from the sword 
of the husband, by declaring that the words 
Hugo has heard, of love “ through life to 
death,” were spoken not to Isabelle, but to herself. 
Struck by her goodness and her constancy, Harold 
renews his love for her, and, to the rage of Sigurd 
—who will not have the young knight perjured 
and dying a strange death at the White Pilgrim’s 
hand—he tells his fault to Hugo, and bids him go 
in safety with his wife, who listened, only through 
fear of harm befalling her lord, to the love of the 
Norwegian knight. Harold, a Christian, repent¬ 
ing of nis wrong, waits for the White Pilgrim, 
who comes at the appointed time, and unveils 
both to him and to his Love, Thordisa, so that 
both die strangely. 

The constructive power shown by 1he authors is 
of great account, and the language—blank verse, 
with occasional rhymed couplets—is in the main 
good and strong. It seems to owe less to the 
Elizabethan drama than to the Idyll* of the King, 
and would, perhaps, have been better had it owed 
more to the Earthly Paradise and the Life and 
Death of Jason. The ideas are refined, yet 
homely; the expression of them is commonly 
fitting: both, perhaps, lack the power of personal 
and individual inspiration; and so, while coming 
often very near to genuine poetry, stay oftener in 
the region of well-fashioned verse. Here and 
there a commonplace phrase, which more careful 
revision would surely have banished, jars some¬ 
what on the ear. . “ What’s the matter r ” asks one 
of the characters, quite lightly. “Contrast is 
always pleasing,” says Isabelle, the Norman lady. 
But these lapses are few. 

Mr. George Rignold looks the part of the 
Norseman, Harold, betteT than he acts it. Large 
and rugged, and of goodly presence, he is a 
very painter's model for a Norwegian knight. 
And bis acting is mostly of a praiseworthy kind: 
impulsive, ardent, passionate, vet grave. Once we 
think the limit is overpassed, so that what was 
just now vigour becomes for a moment rant. That 
is in the appeal to Thordisa, early in the third act; 
and moreover, Mr. Rignold’s delivery of blank 
verse is by no means all that it ought to be. 
Sigurd’s is an unthankful part, played by Mr. 
Hermann Vezin with great force and seeming 
malice. It is a little monotonous in its unbroken 
savageness, so that the actor has to attain by 
force an effect upon the audience more often 
attained by variety. Mr. Edgar Bruce, as Rolf— 
Harold’s foster toother—delivers his lines with 
much delicacy and point. His speech is bettor 
and more thoroughly under his control than is liis 
facial expression. Sir Hugo has small means of 
making himself of interest, but his representative 
errs someVhat on the side of stolidity. The 
delivery of Miss Moodie,who appears as Thordisa, 
is sometimes all that can be desired: it fails least 
where strength and energy are of most service. 
But in level passages it would be better were it 
less emphatic. The emphasis, where no great 
emphasis is needed, is far too marked and strong. 
There is a want of rest in this delivery. Gerda, 
an attendant, to whom Rolf tells at the opening of 
the play the ancient legend of Harold’s ancestor, 
and the White Pilgrim's visitation, is acted by 
Miss Kate Phillips—a promising souhrette —who, 
though her intelligence is not confined to her role 


of taubrette, un do u b t edly does men* complete 
justice to each a phase as “I Uoe to creep” — when 
Rolfs story is giving her just a pleasant fit of the 
horrors—than to phrases more removed from any 
association of fun. And Mias Rose Egan—the 
Lady Isabelle—gives us the same impression of an 
intelligent actress who is doing something out of 
her usual line; for notwithstanding a pleasant 
utterance and much grace of bearing and gentleness 
of tone, one cannot fail to notice in her execution 
of the part something too near a playfulness of 
manner and lightness of thought, as of one not 
aware—and the Lady Isabelle, in her fear, -was 
aware—of the serious issues at stake. But on the 
whole the interpretation of the piece is a creditable 
one for actors not trained in any high school, and 
the piece itself is undoubtedly superior in intention 
and in workmanship -to the average of contempo¬ 
rary production. 'Frederick Wedhore. 


Much Ado About Nothing was performed at the 
Olympic Theatre on Monday evening, and will 
continue to be played until the production of 
Mr. Tom Taylors new historical drama, which 
we announced some weeks ago. Perhaps at no 
London theatre could the unaided resources of a 
siugle company furnish a better performance of 
Much Ado About Nothing than that which may 
be seen at the Olympic; hut, in these days of 
scattered power, to say that, is a very different 
thing from saying that the Olympic rendering is 
an adequate one. Miss Emily Fowler is the 
Beatrice, Mr. Henry Neville the Benedick, and 
Miss Marion Terry the Hero; while useful aid 
is rendered in other parts by Messrs. Rigliton, 
Anson, Charles Neville, and others. Those of us 
who have read Sliukspere lazily, or who have not 
formed very exalted ideas of what his characters 
are like, or who are young enough—and middle- 
aged people may be young enough—not to re¬ 
member the days of any great complete Shaksperian 
performance, may enjoy themselves very well for 
an evening at the Olympic, where a good many 
clever people are doing their best, and doing it, 
to say the truth, on the whole with pleasant 
effect. The appointments are somewhat brilliant, 
and some of the dresses fine: that of Beatrice 
appears especially so—and probably we have 
readers for whom this is a detail of a certain 
interest. 

Mr. Beotamtw Webster, almost the doyen of 
the London stage, is to have a great testimonial, 
and there will he a performance of the School for 
Scandal for his benefit. Lord Alfred Paget is 
chairman of the committee, and Mr. Andrew 
Halliday honorary secretary. The arrangements 
for the performance are all but completed. Our 
readers will note with pleasure that the cast for 
the comedy is of almost unprecedented strength, 
though it does not include, we are sorry to see, 
any member of the company whose performance 
for a twelvemonth, at the Vaudeville Theatre, 
was so generally excellent. The cast is as follows: 
Lady Teazle, Miss Helen Faucit; Mrs. Candour, 
Mrs. Stirling; Lady Sneerwell, Mrs. Mellon; 
Maria, Miss Bateman; Sir Peter Teazle, Mr. 
Phelps;'Joseph Surface, Mr. Creswick; Charles 
Surface, Mr. Charles Mathews (if he can he 
spared from a Manchester engagement); Sir 
Oliver, Mr. Emery ; Sir Benjamin Backbite, Mr. 
Buckstone ; Oareless, Mr. Montagu; Rowley, Mr. 
Horace Wigan; Trip,Mr. John Clarke; Crabtree, 
Mr. Compton; and Sir Harry, probably Mr. 
Santley. 

Eldorado is the name of a new musical mflange 
by Mr. H. B. Farnie produced at the Strand 
Iheatre on Thursday night, too late to allow of 
anything save the barest mention in our present 
issue. 

The great comedian, Got, has gone rather out 
of his line in playing the riile of George Dandin. 
Hu has interested his audience at the Theatre 


Fra n qai a , but baa not quite convinced them that 
he is the character’s best interpreter. 

Messrs. Sotheby had a sale, on Monday, of 
masses of Old Playbills and Works connected with 
the Drama—a sale great rather in extent than in 
interest. In all respects the collection was notably 
inferior to that formed by the late Mr. T. H. Lacev, 
and disposed of by Messrs. Sotheby about a couple 
of months ago. It had been formed bv an old 
playgoer in the north of England, and abounded 
m records of the Hull, Beverley, and Scarborough 
Theatres, in days when actors as well as lawyers 
had their “ Northern Circuit.” 

The printer made us say last week, in our 
stage note on Scene-painting, that Mr. O'Connor, 
the scenic artist, possessed “ manners that were a 
passport.” We have no doubt whatever of the 
truth of the statement, which must have been as 
gratifying to Mr. O'Connor as it was to ourselves: 
especially as it took Criticism into a hitherto un¬ 
tried field, which, if further explored, might prove 
to be fertile. But, to be honest, we cannot claim 
the credit of having thus sought to enlarge the 
functions of criticism by favourable comment upon 
Mr, O’Connor’s “ manners.” What wo wrote, was, 
that the artist's “ name was a passport ”■—and 
that, of course, in consequence of previous achieve¬ 
ments. 


THE WAGNER SOCIETY. 

The fourth concert of this Society for the present 
season, which tookplaeo yesterday week (the Pith), 
was not only one of the most interesting in its 
programme, hut one of the most satisfactory as to 
the execution that the Society has yet given. The 
chorus, it is pleasant to he able to say, showed a 
very marked improvement; indeed, their singing 
throughout the evening was reallv excellent, while 
the orchestra could hardly have been better than 
it was. As at the preceding eoncert, the larger 
part of the music performed was by Wagner. Of 
the good policy of this there can be no doubt; for 
though a certain section of the public, especially 
of musicians, may he interested in the compositions 
of other modern writers, it is certainly the com¬ 
poser of Tannhiiuser and Lohengrin who is at 
present the chief object of curiosity, and his name 
will till St. James's Hall, while a perhaps equally 
fine and interesting selection from Liszt, Brahms, 
or Rail' would be played to half-empty benches. 

The present concert began with Gliick's overture 
to Iphigcnia in Aulis ; perhaps the best, certainly 
the best known, of that composer’s overtures. In 
its original form it leads at once into the opening 
scene of the opera: the close performed on this 
occasion was furnished by Wagner. It consists 
merely of a few bars constructed on the themes of 
the piece, and requires no detailed notice. Bach's 
beautiful song “ In deine Hiinde ” from the can¬ 
tata “ Gottes Zeit ist die allerbesto Zeit ” (which 
used to he such a favourite with Mendelssohn) 
followed, and was charmingly sung by Miss 
Antoinette Sterling. Next came Berlioz’s charac¬ 
teristic overture to Le Cammed Romain —a work 
which, if not equal to the same composer’s over¬ 
ture to King Lear, performed at the Society’s first 
concert this season, is full of piquant themes and 
masterly orchestration. The principal allegro is, 
however, too fragmentary in character and too 
much chopped up into short phrases, and the piece 
as a whole is deficient in breadth. With the ex¬ 
ception of Liszt's brilliant “ Goethe Fest Marech,” 
which closed the concert, the rest of the pro¬ 
gramme consisted entirely of a large selection 
from Lohengrin. When Wagner’s time comes at 
the opera—of which sooner or later there can 
be little question— Lohengrin will almost cer¬ 
tainly be the work selected for production. 
It has been already more than once promised, 
though not given; and while more representative 
of its composer, and more “ taking ” in the character 
of its music than Tannhiiuser, it would present fewer 
difficulties in the way of its performance than either 
the Meistersinger or Tristan und Isolde. It repre- 
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sents what may he called the transitional period of 
Wap-tier's genius. The old forms, though not en¬ 
tirely abandoned, are already greatly modified; 
and thus, while short detached solos are still to he 
found which can be sung apart from their context, 
there is nothing resembling a “ scena ” to be met 
with in the whole work. The music here for the 
first time becomes largely subordinate to the 
drama. On the present occasion a longer selection 
from the work was given than at any previous con¬ 
cert. Without noticing in detail the whole of the 
nine pieces performed, a word of mention must be 
made of two fragments which had not been pre¬ 
viously heard here. These were “Elsa’s Dream ” 
from the first act, capitally given by Madame 
Elena Corani, and the wonderfully impressive 
scene from the same act of Lohengrin’s arrival, in 
which Mr. Bernard Lane gave an excellent ren¬ 
dering of the solo part, while the chorus was 
thoroughly satisfactory. The effect created by 
this movement was such that an enthusiastic encore 
was the result; and one could not but think, If 
such music as this, which suffers more than almost 
any other by separation from the stage, produces 
so great an effect in the concert-room, a fortiori 
how striking it would be when surrounded by all 
suitable accessories ! Moreover, in judging of the 
work it must not be forgotten that though the 
fragments brought forward happen to be the most 
suitable for concert use, it is not to be imagined 
that all the rest is inferior. The directors of the 
Wagner Society have not “ picked all the plums 
out of the pudding.” Many scenes might be named 
which have not been, and are not likely to be heard 
at St. James’s Hall, which, from a merely musical 
point of view,arequiteequaltowhathave been given 
there; and Mr. Dannreuther and those associated 
with him are doing a good work in keeping alive 
public interest in this music, and in whetting the 
appetite of our audiences for a performance of the 
whole work, which it is to be hoped may ere long 
be given. Should the execution be worthy, there 
can be little doubt of the result. 

At the next concert, besides selections from 
JRienzi, Tannhauscr, Lohengrin , and Die Meister- 
singer, Beethoven’s Choral Fantasia will be pro¬ 
duced, with Mr. Walter Bache as pianist. 


CRYSTAL PALACE—HERR JOACHIM. 

Tire special feature of last Saturday’s concert at 
the Crystal Palace was the first appearance this 
season ’ of Herr Joachim. This great artist has 
been so long acknowledged as the first of living 
violinists, that it is all but impossible to write 
anything new about him: and one is at the same 
time met by the difficulty that his performances 
are invariably so absolutely perfect that the mere 
description of them sounds like extravagant eulogy. 
The critic has simply to lay down his pen and 
admire. While, considered merely as a virtuoso, 
Joachim has few equals, the last thing one thinks 
of in hearing him is his wonderful mastery of the 
instrument. No idea of mere display or the over¬ 
coming of mechanical difficulties is suggested by 
his performance ; and the reason of this is simply 
that, probably more than any other living per¬ 
former on his instrument, he enters heart and soul 
into the spirit of whatever he plays. As Beet¬ 
hoven said, “ That which is to go to the heart 
must come from the heart;” and with Joachim 
everything comes warm from the heart. It is not 
merely intellectual playing, though thnt is not to 
be disparaged; but it is the combination of a per¬ 
fect understanding of the music and a complete 
sympathy with it which constitutes the great 
charm. He seems, if the phrase may be allowed, 
to have assimilated whatever he performs, and he 
reproduces it as if it were the spontaneous pro¬ 
duction of his own soul. Hence, whether in a 
sonata of Bach, a concerto of Beethoven or Spohr, 
or a quartett of Schubert or Schumann, the same 
feeling is produced of perfection, of absolute satis¬ 
faction. It is not Joachim’s “rending” of the 
worl;; it is rather the work itself. The player 
seeks to bring forward, not himself, but the com¬ 


poser ; and by his very self-denial takes the highest 
possible artistic position. To those who have 
never heard Joacnim, this language may perhaps 
seem exaggerated; but those who have had that 
good fortune will heartily endorse every word. 

The concert on Saturday showed that the great 
artist had returned to us in the full possession of 
his powers. Indeed he seems, if possible, to play 
more finely every year. His performances con¬ 
sisted of Spohr's Concerto in E minor (No. 71 and 
a selection of Brahms’s “ Hungarian Dances, ori¬ 
ginally written as piano duets, and arranged by 
Joachim himself, with the concurrence of the 
composer, for violin and pianoforte. Spohr’s con¬ 
certo, though less popular than his “ Scena can- 
tan te,” is one of the best of the fifteen works of 
this class which he produced. The first and last 
movements are full of charm; the slow movement, 
though the opening subject is interesting, becomes 
tedious before its close. It is somewhat the 
fashion at the present day to decry Spohr. No 
doubt he has been unduly exalted; no one would 
rank him with Beethoven or Mozart; but on the 
other hand he is one of the first in the second 
rank of composers. True, there is a certain man¬ 
nerism, a strong family likeness between all his 
works; but he is never commonplace or vulgar, 
and the workmanship of his music is always most 
artistically finished. His concertos for the violin 
rank among the best of his compositions, and 
some of them will probably outlive much of his 
other music. 

Brahms’s “ Hungarian Dances ” are distinguished 
by great originality and a strong national colour¬ 
ing. We cannot but think they are more effective 
in their original fonn; but in Joachim’s adapta¬ 
tion they make excellent concert pieces. After 
what has been said above, it is needless to add a 
word as to the performance. It should, however, 
be stated that the piano accompaniments were 
excellently played by Mr. Franklin Taylor. 

Of the’ remainder of the programme a few 
words will suffice. The symphony was Beetho¬ 
ven’s C minor—the best-known of the nine; the 
other instrumental pieces being Schubert’s graceful 
“ Overture in the Italian Style,” written avowedly 
in imitation of the overture to Tancredi, and the 
now well-known and popular Tannhduser over¬ 
ture. The vocalists were Madame Elena Corani, 
and Signor Agnesi. Mr. Manns being prevented 
by domestic affliction from occupying nis usual 
post at the conductor’s 'desk, his place was most 
efficiently filled by Mr. Wedemeyer, the leader of 
the first violins. 

To-day, in addition to Mendelssohn’s music to 
the Midsummer Night's Dream, a new overture 
by Mr. Alfred Holmes and three pieces for 
female voices will be produced for the first time 
at these concerts. 


Herr Joachim’s reappearance at the Monday 
Popular Concerts last Monday was no less of a suc¬ 
cess than that just adverted to at Sydenham. The 
announcement of his name was sufficient to crowd 
St. James’B Hall to the doors; and his reception 
on mounting the steps of the orchestra was such 
as a ‘tMonday Popular” audience reserves for its 
special favourites. The quartett which Herr Joa¬ 
chim selected for performance was Beethoven’s 
No. 10, in E flat—no novelty at these concerts, 
the present being its eleventh performance, but 
none the less welcome on that account. After 
what has been said above, it is needless to enlarge 
upon the exquisite manner in which this great 
work was rendered; but if one point can be 
selected for special mention, we should be inclined 
to name the deeply-moving and pathetic adagio 
(the influence of which on Mendelssohn, it may 
be remarked, is clearly to be traced in the slow 
movement of his Scotch symphony) as one of the 
most perfect pieces of quartett playing ever heard, 
both from the expressive, vet never exaggerated 
“ singing ” by Herr Joacnim of the principal 
melodies, and from the admirable way in which 
he was supported by Messrs. Bies, Zerbini, and 


Di 


Piatti. An even greater effect was produced later 
in the evening by Herr Joachim’s playing of 
Bach’s sonata for violin solo in G minor. Owing 
to the enormous mechanical difficulties to be 
found in Bach's violin sonatas, they are very seldom, 
heard in public; and it may safely be said that no 
living player can give such a reading of them as 
Joachim. His performance last Monday was one 
of the most marvellous exhibitions of technical 
skill, combined with intellectual appreciation of 
the spirit of the music, which even he has ever 
given. The clearness with which the elaborate 
combinations of the fugue were brought out, and 
the unerring certainty of execution of the final 
esto (taken at a tremendous pace), can hardly 
imagined by those who were not present. The 
audience recalled the performer with enthusiasm 
at the close of the piece, nor would they be satis¬ 
fied until Herr Joachim repeated the last move¬ 
ment. 

The pianist at this concert was that sterling 
artist, Miss Agnes Zimmermann, who chose for 
her solo Schubert’s sonata in A, Op. 120—a work 
comparatively but little known, out one of its 
author’s most individual, though by no means one 
of his greatest creations. Miss Zimmenuann’e 
reading was not only faultlessly accurate, but full 
of taste and feeling. No less successful was she 
in Beethoven’s Trio in C minor, in which she was 
joined by Herr Joachim and Signor Piatti. A 
more satisfactory performance could not have been 
wished. 

The vocalist of the evening was Mdlle. Vic¬ 
toria Bunsen, a lady with an excellent contralto 
voice, who took the place of Mdlle. Nita Gaetano, 
who had been originally announced, but was pre¬ 
vented by hoarseness from appearing. Malle. 
Bunsen sang extremely well, but was hardly 
happy in her choice of music, as her first song, 
Schubert’s “Wanderer,” is much better suited 
for a baritone voice than for a contralto ; and her 
second, Mozart’s “ Voi che sapete," required trans¬ 
position to bring it within her compass. 

Ebenezeb Proto. 


The Royal Belgian Academy of Sciences, Lite¬ 
rature, and Fine Arts has issued 'the following list 
of subjects for 1874:—1. The history of sculpture 
in Belgium in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries; 2. The history and bibliography of 
musical typography in the Low Countries, espe¬ 
cially in the provinces now comprised in Belgium. 
And for 1876: An enquiry into the origin of the 
Belgian School of Music ; show how far the ear¬ 
liest masters of this school are connected with the 
French and English d/chanteurs of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. 

A new opera by H. Friedrich Marpurg, of the 
Town Theatre of Freiburg, is to be put on the 
boards in the course of this month. The piece is 
entitled Agnes von Mohenstau/en, and the libretto 
is by Ernst Pasqud, of Darmstadt. 

The Kolnische Zeitung is authorised to state 
that the Musical Commission appointed to test the 
quality of the Great Bell cast for the Cologne 
Cathedral, have declared their approval of its 
tones; for although a slight deviation from C was 
at first perceptible in the note, this defect has been 
entirely remedied by filing off and re-polishing a 
portion of the interior. 

All our musical readers will learn with regret 
that Madame Clara Schumann, who was to have 
arrived in London this week, is prevented by 
illness from paying her intended visit, and that it 
is at least doubtful whether she will be able to 
come to England this season. 

At M. Gounod’s concert this evening, the 
music to Jeanne cCArc, which was so warmly 
received at the last concert, is to be repeated. 

A performance of Schumann’s Mass in O 
minor was given at Cologne, in the Pantaleons- 
kirche, on the 2nd of February. 
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The performance bv the Sacred Harmonic 
Society of Macfarrrene Si. John the Baptist, 
which (as mentioned in last week’s Academy) 
was announced for next Friday evening, has been 
unavoidably postponed to March 20. In con¬ 
sequence of many members of the orchestra being 
engaged at Mr. Kuhe’s Festival at Brighton, it 
was found impossible to arrange for sufficient 
rehearsals. 

It is proposed to perform at the Crystal Palace 
the whole of Ilaydn's Twelve Grand Symphonies, 
known as the Salomon Set. The first was given 
last Wednesday, and it is intended to continue the 
series on consecutive Wednesdays. 

Verdi’s opera Aida is at present in preparation, 
both at Berlin and Vienna. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Loudon International Exhibition, 1874.— 
Her Majesty’s Commissioners will feel greatly ob¬ 
liged for any information as to the present possessors 
of pictures by the following artists:— 

J. Coney, who died in 18.33. 

J. S. Cotman, „ 1842. 

A. W. Pugin, „ 1832. 

F. Mackenzie, „ 1842. 

The subjects of the pictures by these artists are 
for the most part architectual. 

We have to regret the loss of Dr. Quetelet, 
whose work in the field of social statistics has 
been of the highest order. He was bom at Ghent 
in 1796, became professor of mathematics there at 
the age of eighteen, and at Brussels five years 
afterwards. In 1824 he was Bent by the king to 
complete his astronomical studies at Paris, and in 
two years brought back the plan of the Obser¬ 
vatory which was erected at Brussels in 1820, 
and of which he was director until his death. In 
1841 he was made President of the Central Com¬ 
mission of Statistics. He was perpetual secretary 
of the Acaddmie Royale de Belgique, and a cor¬ 
respondent of the Institute of France. -He leaves 
a son, M. Ernest Quiitelet, bom 1821, who, after a 
short military career, entered the Observatory in 
1856, and has since devoted himself to scientific 
pursuits, chiefly connected with magnetism. 

The Pall Mall Gazette prints an opinion given 
by the Rev. Dr. Moffat, which remarkably con¬ 
firms that given by the Rev. Horace Waller in 
another column, that there is yet hope the great 
traveller may not be dead. Dr. Moffat founds his 
opinion on the following reasons:—That, so far, 
no European has seen any of the natives who 
witnessed Livingstone’s death ; that it is hardly 
credible that Livingstone could have reached tho 
spot where he is said to have died; that suspicion 
is thrown upon the story of the death by the 
statement that Livingstone’s supplies were ex¬ 
hausted, the fact being that Livingstone had stores 
sufficient to last him eight months; that the 
present stoiy is almost a repetition of the report 
circulated twelve years ago about another African 
traveller; that at the Foreign Office the report is 
not yet believed. 

It is stated in Oxford circles that Lord Salisbury 
has undertaken to draw up a scheme of University 
Reform. The task requires a combination of scien¬ 
tific attainment with unflinching courage: and 
both these qualities the Marquis possesses in no 
ordinary degree. It could not be in better hands. 

The Dean and Chapter of Christchurch have 
invited a limited number of architects to send in 
designs for the completion ofWolsey's Tower at 
the south-east comer of “ Tom ” Quadrangle. 

The Signale reports a terrible accident at the 
theatre at Ulm. Twenty petroleum lamps hang¬ 
ing from the ceiling, suddenly exploded during a 
performance. The petroleum fell on the spectators 
right and left, setting the dresses of the ladies 
instantly in a blaze. Several people were seriously 
injured, and one lady died within an hour. 
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With the Fifth Volume the ACADEMY entered at the beginning of the 
present year upon a new phase of its existence. Instead of 480 pages of text 
a year, it now publishes, in fifty-two weekly numbers, 1040 pages, each of 
which will contain one-fourth more matter than the old ACADEMY page. 

Three-fourths of each number of the new ACADEMY is devoted to 
Literature of the Imagination, Travels and Antiquities, History and 
Biography, and includes regular notices of the Picture Exhibitions, the 
Music of the Season, and the current Drama, English and French. There 
are periodical news-letters on literary, artistic, and scientific subjects from 
the chief capitals of Europe, and from America; and an adequate space is 
set apart for correspondence between literary men, jottings of interest, ■ 
publishers’ announcements, personal news, and the like. In all these matters 
the ACADEMY tells people of all classes who are aiming at the higher 
culture, what to choose and what to discard, in unmistakeable terms and 
with promptitude. 

The remaining fourth part of the periodical is occupied with scientific 
matters interesting to a smaller class of readers, but divested as far as 
possible of all unnecessary technicalities which render them uninteresting or 
unintelligible to the educated as distinguished from the scientific reader. 
The various departments of knowledge have now become so minutely 
specialised, that even the scientific man can no longer hope to keep pace 
with discovery in all directions at once, and beyond the limits of his own 
peculiar study occupies to a greater or less extent the position of the educated 
layman or general reader. So that the wants of the small scientific class 
are in this respect identical, or nearly so, with those of the larger reading 
public. These requirements vary in different countries and at different 
periods, and can only be ascertained by actual experience. Our experience 
during the past four years has been that the scientific matter to be found in 
the ACADEMY has been pitched in too high a key, or at least has been pre¬ 
sented in too technical a form to be so practically useful even to the scientific 
reader in this country, and at the present time, as it might without any 
diminution of fulness or accuracy be made. We propose then to ourselves 
a much more difficult task than we have hitherto attempted, viz. that of 
making this department of the ACADEMY useful to all, and engaging the 
attention and interest of all educated persons in the progress of European 
knowledge. 

This department will embrace Natural Philosophy, Theology, and the 
Science of Language, especially of the English Language and Dialects, and 
the very important and interesting study of Comparative Philology, in con¬ 
nection with the Mythology, Folklore, Manners, Customs, and Institutions 
of the various races of Mankind. 

It may be asked, why retain the name ACADEMY if the paper is to be 
so entirely re-organised as to form to all intents and purposes a new critical 
organ ? 

We have re-organised the paper because we think that such a critical 
organ as we have described is wanted. As to the retention of the name, a 
few words of explanation are necessary. 

Very few persons have, we think, understood what was meant by calling 


the old fortnightly periodical, which we now propose to supersede, the 
ACADEMY. 

The word “ Academy ” suggests to most average Englishmen, in the 
first instance, the idea of a second-rate and pretentious private echooL 
It is also the name of a chartered Institution in London, which has won a 
reputation for fairness and discrimination in hanging pictures. As the 
name of this periodical, it appears to have given the impression to some 
persons that we propose to ourselves to treat of matters exclusively interesting 
to schoolmasters and professors at the Universities. But in all European 
languages except the English an “ Academy ” means a central organ of sound 
information and correct taste in intellectual matters. The great French 
Academy founded by Richelieu has more particularly taken under its charge 
the maintenance of the purity of the French language. The Academies 
founded in the principal German Capitals, and elsewhere, in imitation of the 
French, have kid a greater stress upon the maintenance of correct information 
in matters of scientific knowledge; and the renowned Academy of France has 
added to itself special Academies having the same object. 

Now it is in the sense in which the word is understood on the Continent, 
in the sense of a standard of correctness in intellectual matters, that the 
name was and is still applied to the ACADEMY Journal. The great 
national importance of concentrating the intellectual forces of a country is 
recognised in every country but our own; and this recognition has justified 
the employment of public funds for the maintenance of the Foreign 
Academies as public Institutions, and the partial support of their members. 
And the absence of such an Institution in England has had this result, that 
a larger amount of bad work both in literature and in science passes unchal¬ 
lenged in this country than in any other, standing upon the same level 
of civilisation. 

"What, then, in other countries is done for learning and science by means 
of an Institution supported at the public expense, we propose to accomplish 
in this country, not only for these but for all the materials of culture and 
refinement by means of a periodical subjected, after the English manner, to 
the economic conditions of supply and demand, viz. to keep the reader up to 
the mark of what is best in the world, to gibbet mercilessly what is bad, and 
to criticise with sympathetic fairness what falls between these two extremes. 

Keeping thus always to the main stream of the best production, we shall 
have to point to Germany for Science, to France for Art, but to our own 
country for Poetry and Fiction, for the Literature of Manners and Society, 
for Travel and Adventure, as well as for the great philosophic ideas which 
are transforming the mental horizon of mankind. 

But there is, we axe firmly convinced, no necessary connection between 
setting up a standard of correctness and being unintelligible or unattractive 
to the average reader. It is true that much of the attractive writing in this 
country is deficient in accuracy, and perhaps no less true, that our own work 
hitherto has preferred accuracy to attractiveness. Still we believe that it is 
practicable to unite both these qualities in criticism; and by our elaborate 
organisation of departmental editing, we confidently expect that we shall be 
able, as we have determined, to unite them in our new issue. 
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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 28, 1874. 

It is particularly requested that all letters 
respecting subscriptions, the delivery of 
copies, and other business matters, be ad¬ 
dressed to the Publisher and not to the 
Editor. 

LITERATURE. 

victor Hugo’s new novel. 

Quaire- Vingt-Treize. Par 1 Victor Hugo. 

Paris : (Michel L6vy freres.) 3 vols. 
Victor Hugo may repeat to-day, in a 
different sense, but with the same proud 
knowledge of his strength, his old decla¬ 
ration of political steadfastness: “Ets’il n’en 
reste qu’un je serai celui-la.” He was all but 
alone in exile. Friend after friend died, 
deserted, temporised, grew tepid and limp of 
faith. He remained consistent, upright, and 
obstinate. His name became a proverb for 
inflexibility of purpose and principle—a 
target for the pellets of printed paper 
of frivolous journalist and cynical time¬ 
server. He was the last irreconcileable. 
How he is almost alone in literature—the 
last Romantique—the last of that generation 
■which he impassioned and elevated, which 
"believed in its mission and respected its 
genius. He is the one artist whose hand 
has never penned a base or cruel word; who 
has, in his labour of half a century, aimed 
high, whatever the effort may have been, 
active, political or intellectual. He has 
remained, without intermission, not only a 
pure and tender moralist, not only a just 
and generous teacher, but a conscientious 
worker in literature, a careful master of 
style and form. The rare and rich imagi¬ 
nation has occasionally run riot—occasion¬ 
ally crossed the gossamer line that separates 
the sublime from the ridiculous. But the 
errors and extravagancies have been those 
of superabundance. The blemishes have 
sprung from plethora, never from poverty ; 
and he is the only representative of French 
literature who can claim such an origin for 
his errors. In the sterility that writhes to 
appear fertile, in the sickly impotence, in 
the morbid fever, in the chaos of warring 
tendencies, greeds and vanities that de¬ 
scribe the condition of literature in France 
during the last decade, Victor Hugo’s 
name stands alone as the symbol of a 
higher and purer state—a symbol of the 
young hopes, the young illusions of the cen¬ 
tury, when the innovators dreamed that the 
reform of society depended upon a form of 
art, that Utopia could be realised by three 
volumes of romantique verse. The gran¬ 
deur of the bygone age is about this central 
figure; and the minor mob of modern ver¬ 
sifiers, playwrights, novelists proficient in 
the small arts of plot-weaving and sensa¬ 
tional construction, shrink and dwindle be¬ 
fore it. There are enough, and to spare, of 
these latter categories in modem France. 
The froth of Parisian wit will not fail the 
coming generation; the physiological school 
will not be extinct while M. de Montepin 
enlists disciples and Dumas fils creates “a 
doctrine.” But we can discern no upholder 
of the dignity and purity of art likely to 


accept an infinitesimal part of the heritage 
of Victor Hugo. His last work, planned 
some ten years ago, comes to us as a protest 
against the amusmrs and the emasculators 
—as the echo of voices to which we have 
grown unused of late—the embodiment of 
ideas that seem new to us, and somewhat 
beyond the mental grasp of the generation. 
Its title-page is alarming ; there is an epic 
simplicity and sobriety in the opening strain 
which promises a work that cannot be judged 
by the ordinary rules of latter-day criticism 
—rules made to embrace mediocrity and 
eccentricity at times, but quite inadequate 
to gauge the moral purpose or estimate the 
literary value of a production like Quatre- 
Vingt-Treize. And it is not as a whole that 
even Quatre-Vingt-Treize must be analysed, 
but rather as the first instalment of a 
monster series of historical pictures de¬ 
scribing the birth of a new society, the 
death of an old, the long travail of the one, 
the hard agony of the other. We should 
perhaps be over-sanguine to count upon the 
completion of this mighty purpose. We 
know not whether it be as yet but an em¬ 
bryo in the author’s brain, or whether the 
materials are ready to his hand and need 
but grouping and moulding ; but this much 
may already be affirmed: Quatre-Vingt-Treize 
can stand by itself; its framework is com¬ 
plete and harmonious; none of the threads 
of its story are left pendent at the dramatic 
conclusion of the “ Premier Recit,” which is 
entitled “ La Guerre Civile.” 

The work is not likely to become popular 
in England, or even to be understood by the 
mass of Englishmen; It is too purely artis¬ 
tic, too lofty in tone, and deals intimately 
with subjects which the majority of us like 
to see approached with a certain conven¬ 
tional deference supposed to constitute the 
highest characteristic of the historic muse. 
It would be about as availing to spread 
a knowledge and appreciation of George 
Eliot by means of the Minerva press, as to 
endeavour to make patent to what is called 
the reading public all that is true, and pure, 
and beautiful in VHomme qui Rit and Quatre- 
Vingt-Treize. It must unfortunately be ad¬ 
mitted that we prefer our historical romances 
composed after the recipe possessed exclu¬ 
sively in modem times by Messrs. G. P. R. 
James and Grant. The novel with a pnr- 
ose is, as a rule, a thing of subterfuge and 
eception in the sight of the normal Briton. 
And he has discovered, or fancied he has 
discovered, during the last few years, that 
Victor Hugo preaches; that the Miserables 
enlisted his sympathies, aroused his interest 
under false pretences; that Notre Dame de 
Paris, under the treacherous cloak of fiction, 
was designed to teach him archaeology and 
social history. Quatre-Vingt-Treize will not 
cure him of this suspicion. He will wonder 
what the long analysis of the Convention 
has to do with the story of the three babes 
and the widowed mother. He will wonder 
why nobody is married in the third volume, 
and why there is not one love imbroglio in 
all the work. He will also be shocked by 
several of the passages devoted to the dis¬ 
section of the Revolutionary policy, and that 
of the counter-revolution. But these hin¬ 
drances to popularity admitted, it should be 
added that political conviction or prejudice 


need not in any way come between the 
reader and the book. Despite its title, de¬ 
spite the known leaning of the author, Quatre- 
Vingt-Treize is perhaps the most impartial 
work that could be written on the subject 
by a Frenchman mixing in the actual 
political life of his country. The Terroristes 
and Maratistes are not rehabilitated; the 
Vendeens are not libelled. M. Hugo is too 
shrewd an artist to identify himself with 
either of the contending parties he places 
upon the stage. He writes as a spectator, 
not as a critic; and this system gives a 
realistic colour to the romance that was 
perhaps wanting in the Miserables. The 
first personage presented to the reader is a 
peasant woman, whose native village has 
been ravaged by civil war, and who is flying 
aimlessly from unknown foes, with two 
children clinging to her skirts and a third 
at her breast. Then there is a flash of 
bayonets through the branches, a tramp 
of feet, a noise of laughter. The famous 
Parisian corps of Bonnet-Rouge com¬ 
manded by Santerre, the brewer, comes 
upon the woman as she rests for a moment. 
The intruders are the avant-garde of the 
column, commanded by a sergeant and ac¬ 
companied by the vivandiere. “ Les vivan- 
dieres se joignent volontiers aux avant- 
gardes. On court des dangers, mais on va 
voir quelque chose. La curiositd est une des 
formes de la bravoure feminine.” The “ ba- 
taillon du Bonnet-Rouge ” are so many 
Gavroches, slightly sobered by the solemnity 
of their mission. They approach the wo¬ 
man laughingly. “ Who are you, Madame?” 
“ What are your political opinions ? ” She 
is dazed and dumb from the misery of the 
last few days. The fine phrases of the 
Paris clubs, the talk of tyrants, patriots, 
liberticide, Goddess of Reason, Supreme 
Being, sound to her like threats conveyed 
in a foreign tongue. For in fact the 
Bretonne Michelle Flechard is as foreign to 
Sergeant Radoub, Parisian and beau parleur, 
as difference of race, sentiment, education, 
and experience can make them. He en¬ 
joyed comparative freedom before the Etats- 
Generaux were thought of; he could criticise 
the Court; he had his favourite ministers ; 
he would sing satirical ditties against the 
Comte d’Artois and Marie Antoinette in an 
undertone: he was a man, if an oppressed 
and discontented one—whereas from gener¬ 
ation to generation the Flechards have been 
dumb, resigned, uncomplaining beasts of 
burden. This is the story of the Flechard 
family.-— 

“ My father was infirm and could not work 
because of the beating the master—his master, 
our master—gave him, and very Mndlv, for my 
father had taken a rabbit, and one is sentenced to 
death for that. But the master pardoned him, 
and said: Just give him a hundred blows of the 
rod ; and so my father was lame.—Well ?—My 
grandfather was a Huguenot. M. the Curd sent 
him to the galleys.'—WellP—My husband’s father 
smuggled salt. The King had him hanged.— 
And what is your husband doing now P—He was 
fighting.—For whom?—For the King.—And 
whom else ?—Why, for his master.—And after 
that?—Why, for M. le Curd.” 

But the children win her friends. The 
rough, hard-visaged vivandiere La Hou- 
sarde discovers they are gentils. Sergeant 
Radoub gruffly intimates that soup shall be 
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provided for the nursling; and, finally, 
the woman acquiescing passively, the children 
of the Vendeen serf, fallen in defence of 
throne, seigneur, and altar, are adopted by 
the regiment of Bonnet-Rouge. Quatre- 
Yiugt-Treize is, in reality, nothing but the 
story of these three adopted children of the 
Republic, the picture of their passage through 
the sombre, pitiless civil war of the Vendee 
unscathed and undismayed. They are the 
heroes of the romance—the only lovers ; and 
it is one of the most original characteristics 
of Hugo’s latest conception that this one 
love of mother and children gives the only 
relief to the black background of Quatre- 
Yingt-Treize. The passion of maiden and 
man would have formed a commonplace 
episode, the old contrast of every romance 
writer that has drawn his primary inspira¬ 
tion from history. As it is, we do not miss 
the ordinary love intrigue. Victor Hugo 
touches with a tender and a practised hand 
all that appertains to childhood. Cosette, 
the child Cinderella at the well, remains far 
longer in our memories than Cosette, the 
woman dreaming of her first love. “ La 
Petit Jeanne ” is perhaps the most pathetic 
utterance of L’Annee Terrible. 

The battalion of Bonnet-Rouge will not 
keep its charge long. It is already reduced 
to a third of its original number, and the 
war in La Vendee is about to become more 
deadly, more vindictive than ever. Coblentz 
requires a general. The cry of Tinteniac 
prevails : “ Un chef et de la poudre ! ” There 
are heroes in the king’s army of peasants, 
but not a general. D’Elbee is a nonentity ; 
Lescnre is ill ; Bonchamp is merciful; La 
Rochejacquelein is only a clever subaltern ; 
Silz is only fit for a campaign in the open 
field ; Cathelineau is a simple waggoner; 
Stofflet, a cunning gamekeeper ; Charette, a 
butcher. The combined diplomacy of Eng¬ 
land and Coblentz has at last discovered the 
chief that shall supersede these partisans; 
and the corvette, the Claymore, a British 
vessel, manned by French sailors, having the 
“ triple fanatisme du aavire, de l'cpee et du 
Roi,” sets sail from Jersey to convey the 
Royalist general to the Vendee. The chief 
passenger wears the sheepskin of the Breton 
peasant, but he has, nevertheless, all the 
qualities required in a representative of the 
king ; he is noble, unscrupulous, courageous, 
and, old frequenter of the Parc aux Cerfs 
though he be, sufficiently religious to retain 
the respect and confidence of the royalist 
peasantry. The corvette is wrecked, the 
general escapes, and lands in Brittany, 
whence he despatches the sailor who has 
saved him to rouse the clans and carry the 
password—“ Insurgez-vons ! Pas de quar¬ 
ter ! ” from manor to manor, from Chouan’s 
camp to feudal castle. M. Hugo has multi¬ 
plied the dramatic incidents in this part of 
his work. The Marquis de Lantenac mounts 
the “dune” at Granville, and sees far and 
wide in the belfries open to the sky the 
tocsins balancing furiously—then, above his 
head, he reads affixed to tbs “pierre mil- 
liaire ” the proclamation of the Republicans 
outlawing him and setting a price upon his 
head. He is recognised by the beggar at 
his castle gates, and the beggar houses and 
protects the noble. Then, in the early morn¬ 
ing. from a summit where his figure is visible, 


the royalist witnesses one of those summary 
executions in which the atrocity of the Chouan 
bauds was only equalled by the implacable 
vengeance of the republican “colonnes in¬ 
females,”—an execution that took many forms 
of tire, and pillage, and murder, and which 
concluded in an immense cry, Lantenac ! 
Lantenac ! The Marquis descends, prepared 
for death, and finds himself in the centre 
of a kneeling crowd—his partisans the 
Vendeens, who have just burnt a farm-house 
occupied by the Bleus and murdered its 
small garrison. The Regent’s minion comes 
in time to complete the work: the prisoners 
are shot, the wounded despatched, the 
women murdered—and the three children 
discovered with the vivandiere La Housarde 
and the peasant Michelle Flechard, borne 
away to the forests by the King’s bands. 
Tellmarcli, the beggar, reappears at the 
conclusion of this the first part, and before 
the dead women in the smoking ruins of 
the village hears that his guest of last night 
is the author of the calamity. 

The scene is changed to Paris. Paris in 
Ninety-three, Paris with the old king’s blood 
scarcely dry on the Place de la Revolution, 
with the young king serving Simon in the 
Temple ; Paris laughing, speculating, ma¬ 
king lint, quoting Delille's bucolics and 
making out “ listes des suspects.” The scene 
and time wanted Victor Hugo to make them 
appear to us with their glories, their vanities, 
their vilenesses intact. Is not this a summary 
of the virtues and follies of the new era'(— 
“ They danced the Carmagnole, and it 
was not the cavalier and dame, but the 
citoyen and citoyenne. . They danced in 
rniued cloisters with paper lamps on the 
altar; on the ceiling a cross bearing four 
candles, and tombstones under the moving 
feet. Men wore waistcoats bleu de iyran ; 
shirt-pins an bonnet de la liberte made of 
red, white and blue stones. The Rue de 
Richelieu was called Rue de la Loi; the 
Faubourg St. Antoine was the Faubourg of 
Glory. On the Place de la Bastille stood a 
statue of Nature. At the Invalides the 
statues of saints and kings were surmounted 
with the Phrygian cap. Men played at 
cards on the kerbstone ; and the packs were 
revolutionised : the kings were replaced by 
geniuses, the queens by liberties, the knaves 
by equalities, the aces by laws. And with 
all this was mingled a certain proud weari¬ 
ness of life. A man wrote to Fouquier 
Tinville : ‘ Have the goodness to deliver me 
from life. Here is my address.’ ” And be¬ 
side this picture of the stoic city, ardent in 
its favour and hatred, extravagant and 
puerile at times, but in some sort hallowed 
by its victories, exonerated by its sufferings, 
we have another of the corrupt, riotous, and 
senile city of the Directory. “ The tragic 
city was replaced by the cynical. The streets 
of Paris have had two very distinct revolu¬ 
tionary aspects ; one before and one after 
the ninth Thermidor. After the Paris of 
St. Just came the Paris of Tallien. Such are 
the continual ant itheses of God: immediately 
after the Sinai the courtille appeared. There 
was an access of public madness. The like 
had been seen eighty years before. One 
issues from Louis XIV. as one issues from 
Robespierre—with a longing tobreatheagain. 
Thence the Regency which opened the cen- 
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tury, and the Directory that closed it. Two 
saturnalia after two terrors. France escapes 
from the puritan cloister as from the mon¬ 
archical cloister, with the gladness of a nation 
released.” Perhaps the supreme character 
of the present work is that to which we are 
introduced in Paris—the republican priest 
Cimourdain. “ They had forbidden him to 
love; he gave himself up to hating. Ho 
hated falsehood, the monarchy, thetheocracy, 
his priest’s surplice; he hated the present, 
and called to the future with great cries ; he 
foresaw it, he felt it beforehand and guessed 
it terrible and magnificent; at the end of 
this lamentable human misery he saw an 
avenger and at the same time a liberator. 
He worshipped the catastrophe from afar.” 
The austere and solitary priest has but one 
interest, one affection—the young republi¬ 
can commandant Gan vain, his present friend, 
his former pupil. Gauvain, the nephew of 
the Marquis de Lantenac, commands a corps 
expcd.itiomuxire in the Vendee—the corps, 
against which Lantenac’s bands are pitted. 
And with Cimourdain, who is sent by the 
Comite de Saint Public to join Gauvain and 
direct and stiffen his arm, we return to La 
Vendee—“ la revolte-pretre qui a eu pour 
auxiliaire la foret: les tenebres s’entre- 
aident.” Lantenac and Gauvain face each 
other, and around them there is the smoke 
of burning hamlets, the cries of the massacred 
instrumentsof republic and royalty—only one 
thing of peace and humility moves through 
the confusion and obscurity of Breton forests. 
It is the mother, Michelle Flechard, seeking 
her children with the patient unreasoning 
persistence of an insect. The Vendee is in 
arms. The hinds are at war for their poverty, 
their slavery, their ignorance. “ On one 
side is the French Revolution, on the other 
the Breton peasant. Before those incom¬ 
parable events, before that fit of anger of 
civilisation, before that immeasurable and 
unintelligible reform, place this strange and 
grave savage, this man with the clear eye 
and long hair, living on milk and chestnuts, 
whose being is narrowed to his thatched 
roof, to his hedge and his ditch ; who distin¬ 
guishes the neighbouring villages by the 
sound of their church bells; who uses water 
but to drink it; who wears leather figured 
with arabesques of silk, tattooing his gar¬ 
ments as his Celtic ancestors tattooed their 
skins, respecting his master in his tormentor, 
speaking a dead language — giving his 
thoughts a tomb to live in; pricking his 
oxen, sharpening his scythe, reaping his black 
grain, kneading his buckwheat galette, 
reverencing his plough first and his grand¬ 
mother afterwards, believing in the Holy- 
Virgin and the Dame Blanche, devout at 
the altar and at the mystic stone upright in 
the centre of the lande ; a labourer in the 
plain, a fisher on the coast, a poacher in 
the forest; loving his king, his seigneurs, 
his priests and his lice; standing pen¬ 
sive and immobile for hours on the great 
deserted beach, a sombre listener to the 
sea. And who will wonder that this 
blind man could not receive that light r ” 
Five hundred thousand such men are re¬ 
fusing the light and striking out blindly 
against it in this latter portion of Quatrc- 
Vingl-Treize. As it is recounted in the splen¬ 
did pages before us, it appears in its true 
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light—‘as the stupid heroism of bigotry al¬ 
lied with the brutish barbarity of ignorance. 
And yet here and there the dark shadows 
divide, the fumes of blood and arson roll 
back, and leave visible the lovely, homely 
idyll that traverses the book—Georgette, 
Ren6-Jean, and Gros Alain at play, the 
village mother in quest of them. The last 
scene of the simple and yet profoundly pa¬ 
thetic drama which M. Hugo has inter¬ 
woven with the stirring events of the 
great revolutionary year, describes the dis¬ 
covery of the children. They have remained 
as hostages with the Blancs ; and the Blancs 
have been beaten back to De Lantenac’s last 
castle, La Tourgue. The siege has com¬ 
menced, and its issue is against the defen¬ 
ders. The castle is in flames. Escaped by 
a secret passage shown to him by his faith¬ 
ful sailor, Halmalo, the Marquis has de¬ 
bouched on a plateau of rock facing the 
castle and illuminated by the flames. And 
there, fronting him, appears the mother’s 
haggard face turned towards a window, 
through which she sees her three children 
sleeping, -with the red furnace above and 
below. “ The face was no longer that of a 
Michelle Flechard, it was the Gorgon. Misery 
is power. The peasant woman had become 
one of the Eumenides. The village housewife, 
vulgar, ignorant, unthinking, assumed sud¬ 
denly the epic proportions of despair. Great 
sorrows are a gigantic dilatation of the soul; 
this mother was all maternity; everything 
that sums up humanity is superhuman; and 
she arose there on the brink of the ravine, 
before those flames, before that crime, like 
a sepulchral power: she had the cry of the 
beast and the gesture of the goddess;” The 
rest is soon told. With the mother’s cries 
in his ears, with her face urging and 
menacing him, the Marquis de Lantenac for¬ 
gets the king, the raison d'etat, the pitiless 
policy that has been his boast, and turns 
back by the way he issued, and regains the 
castle, which two enemies are now dis¬ 
puting—the fire and the Revolution. He 
rescues the imprisoned children; and as he 
steps into safety again a hand is laid on his 
shoulder : “ ‘ Je t’arrete,’ dit Cimourdain. ‘ Je 
t’approuve,’ dit Lantenac.” But in his turn 
Gauvain forgets. The old Royalist’s one 
sublime act of devotion comes between him 
and a hundred burning villages, a thousand 
ravaged fields, the murder of prisoners and 
women, the betrayal of the fatherland into 
the hands of the foreigner, and he delivers 
his enemy, offering himself for judgment 
in his stead. The court-martial that tries 
him is presided over by Cimourdain—and the 
casting vote of the president condemns his 
friend, his child, to death. There is a last 
interview between the judge and the crimi¬ 
nal in the condemned cell; and this is per¬ 
haps the feeblest portion of M. Hugo’s 
work. On the eve of death, the work of 
one, the punishment of both, the friends 
converse on the rule of the Revolution, the 
equality of the sexes, the Utopias of 
the future. And on the morrow Gauvain 
dies on the scaffold of the guillotine, and 
Cimourdain falls by his own hand in the 
market-place. 

It will easily be seen that this is no idle 
romance, no web of fancy woven for a 
day’s delight. Its purpose is high and patent, j 
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and it is served by deep and novel researches 
into the history of the Revolution and the 
chronicles of the Vendee—apart from the 
artistic force and fervour that M. Hugo 
seems to have at command as ready and 
perfect as when Bernani was produced. It 
is the last brief penned in defence of weak¬ 
ness, humility, and obscurity: the chain 
that began at the lloi s'am use may close 
worthily at Quatre-Vingt-Treize. 

Evelyn Jerrold. 


Dante and Ms Circle; with the Italian Poets 
preceding Mm. A Collection of Lyrics, 
edited,,and translatedinthe original metres, 
by Dante Gabriel Rossetti. Revised and 
re-arranged Edition. . (London: Ellis & 
White, 1874.) 

We hail with pleasure the appearance of a 
new and re-arranged edition of Mr. D. G. 
Rossetti’s translations of the early Italian 
poets. Himself a poet of no mean order, he 
possesses, what rarely falls to the lot of 
poets, the power of adapting himself to the 
thoughts of others, and reproducing them 
in another language, in which the art of 
good translation mainly consists. And for 
this particular kind of translation he has 
peculiar qualifications. For whereas, on the 
one hand, he possesses great command of the 
vocabulary and rhymes of the English lan¬ 
guage, and rare skill in imparting to it a 
musical sound, on the o£her hand, his tastes 
and studies from the first have imbued him 
with the spirit of early Italian art, so that its 
influence is clearly apparent both in his 
paintings and his original poems. Nothing 
short of this could have enabled him to 
reproduce, as he has done, the character, the 
style, the cadence, the art, and the conceits 
of the original. These Italian poems are the 
representatives of a literature which existed 
under circumstances that can never recur 
again; we see in them, among other things, 
the good and bright side of chivalrous love, 
without its gross licentiousness—for the 
prevailing type of female beauty which is 
described in them is that which expresses 
purity and simplicity—just as the pictures of 
the early Italian artists present us with the 
fair side of mediceval religion, apart from its 
degrading superstition; and their inherent 
grace and beauty impart to them an interest 
additional to that which attaches to the 
origines of every literature. It is therefore 
a great and permanent service to have 
enabled the readers of another language to 
appreciate the productions of such a period, 
and to feel that the charm which attracts 
them in the translation is not an adventitious 
ornament, but has its counterpart in the 
original. Nor must we overlook the judg¬ 
ment displayed in the selection of these 
poems, and the labour expended upon it, for, 
though a few of them are to be found in 
familiar anthologies of Italian poetry, others 
have been rescued from the obscurity of 
little-known collections, and have been 
endowed with new life by the light that has 
been thrown on their aim and meaning. 
Our readers will probably thank us for 
extracting as a specimen the following 
translation of a sonnet of Guido Cavalcanti; 
anyone who consults the original will find 
that it is as accurate as it is graceful:— 


“ Who is she coming, whom all gaze upon, 

Who makes the air all tremulous with light. 
And at whose side is Love himself? that Done 

Dare speak, but each man’s sighs are infinite. 
Ah me! how she looks round from left to right. 

Let Love discourse: I may not speak thereon. 

Lady she seems of such high bemson 
As makes all others graceless in men’s sight. 

The honour which is hers cannot be said; 

To whom are subject all things virtuous, 

While all things beauteous own her deity. 
Ne'er was the mind of man so nobly led, 

Nor yet was such redemption granted ne 
That we should ever know her perfectly/* 

For a proof of Mr. Rossetti’s skill in dealing- 
with a difficult measure, we would refer the 
reader to 1ns translation (p. 127) of Dante’s- 
Sestina, a form of composition which that 
poet introduced into Italy from the Proven- 
9 al poetry, and in which Petrarch was 
especially successful. His power of render¬ 
ing the quaint and humorous is shown by 
his versions of the poems of Cecco Angiolieri,. 
whom from his effrontery, and especially 
from his open profession of hatred to- his 
father, he surnames the “ scamp ” of Dante’s 
Circle. 

The remarks which have so far been made 
would apply equally well to the first edition 
of this work ; but the form in which it has 
been recast is now its distinguishing feature,, 
and calls for special notice. It is now>- 
divided into two parts—first, Dante and his- 
Circle ; secondly, Poets chiefly before Dante.. 
Thus, while the second part gives us a sketch- 
of early Italian poetry from its first rise 
under Ciullo of Alcamo, the first part is 
devoted to the great medimval poet, and 
those of hi3 contemporaries whose poems, 
throw light upon his writings. We com¬ 
mence with a translation of the Vita Kitova* 
—the autobiography or autopsychology of 
Dante’s youth, as Mr. Rossetti calls it; then, 
follow some other of Dante’s sonnets and, 
lyrics, relating to his love for Beatrice, and. 
his intercourse with his friends ; and after 
these again such of the poetical works of his* 
acquaintances are introduced, as illustrate 
their own characters and styles, their rela¬ 
tion to him and his art, and their dealings, 
either friendly or the reverse, with one. 
another. The principal amongst these- 
figures are Guido Cavalcanti, the friend of- 
Dante’s youth, and Cino da Pistoia, the- 
friend of his later years; but many others,, 
less closely- connected with the poet, are also* 
represented, and ample room is found far- 
one like the above-named Cecco, who was 
his unsparing opponent. Not the least in¬ 
teresting composition -in this part of tho 
volume is Giotto’s poem on the doctrine of" 
voluntary poverty, which deserves a place, 
among tho writings of Dante’s Circle, not, 
only because the great painter is mentioned} 
in the Divine Comedy, but because of his 
well-known portrait of Dante, and of the 
traditions which describe them as having 
lived on terms of great intimacy, and perhaps 
having studied drawing together under* 
Cimabue. The poem itself, which is a. 
denunciation of those who pervert ihe- 
doctrine, is of value as throwing light on. 
Giotto’s character, especially when taken in 
connection with his great fresc* at Assisi,, 
of St. Francis wedded to Poverty. We 
should also notice, that when any of the- 
pieces by different authors correspond to. 
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one another, as in the case of answering 
sonnets, they have been placed side by side 
by the translator. The plan which has thus 
been carried out, of surrounding Dante by 
his contemporaries, has the same effect as 
making him the central figure in a large 
group in a picture, the dignity of. which is 
heightened, while at the same time it is 
brought out into more distinct reality, and 
seen in more varied aspects, by means of the 
resemblances and contrasts thus suggested. 
Whatever in these might otherwise be vague 
and shadowy, is traced in forcible outlines 
by the graceful biographies contained in the 
Introduction, for the length of which Mr. 
Rossetti’s apologies are altogether super¬ 
fluous. H. F. Tozer. 


Calendar of Letters, Despatches, arul State 
Papers relating to the Negotiations between 
England and Spain, preserved in the Ar¬ 
chives at Simancas, and elsewhere. Yol. 
III. Part I. Henry VIII., 1525-1526. 
Edited by Pascual de Gayangos. Pub¬ 
lished by the authority of the Lords Com¬ 
missioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury, 
under the direction of the Master of the 
Rolls. (London: Longman & Co., 1873.) 

Some years have elapsed since the second 
volume of this series of documents from 
Simancas was published, and the death of 
the accomplished editor has been the cause 
of the long delay of the publication of a 
third volume. Even now we have only half 
a volume without an index, which we foresee 
will require a large appendix of State papers 
from the collection at Vienna, opened to 
Don Pasonal de Gayangos, though his pre¬ 
decessor Bergenroth had not the advantage 
of access to it. A few only have found their 
way into this First Part of the third 
volume, and even in this there has been a 
departure from the original plan, which ap¬ 
pears to have been confined chiefly to Spanish 
repositories. But few comparatively as the 
Viennese papers are compared with the ex¬ 
tensive collection from which they have been 
extracted, the bulk of this volume has swelled 
to above 1100 pages, though it runs over a 
period of only two years. They are the 
two eventful years which begin a few 
weeks before the defeat of Francis at Pavia, 
on the Emperor’s twenty-fifth birthday, 
the festival of St. Matthias, February 24, 
1525, and end December 31, 1526, just 
before Bourbon started from Milan on his 
march to Rome. The attitude of the differ¬ 
ent nations of Europe at the commencement 
of this period, may be gathered from the 
details of the instructions given by Margaret 
of Savoy, to her ambassador in England, 
January 28, 1525. The fear was lest the 
alliance of the Pope with the French king, 
the Venetians, Florentines, and Genoese, 
should act prejudicially to the Emperor's 
interests, and lead to Francis’s occupation 
of Naples. To avert this the Governess of 
the Netherlands thought it well to exhort 
the King of England to stand by and assist, 
both with money and otherwise, his ally and 
nephew the Emperor. Henry’s position at 
this moment was most important, and he 
intended to make the most of it, though 
there were better methods of doing so than 
thoso suggested by the Emperor and the 


Governess of the Netherlands, who wanted 
to incite him to invade France by way of 
Picardy, so as to regain his ancient inherit¬ 
ance in that country. It is just that period 
of Wolsey’s greatestinfluence which preceded 
his fall, when his policy, as might have been 
judged by a superficial observer, was totally 
changed. It has been the fashion to attribute 
this change of policy to the two successive 
defeats in his candidature for the Papal See, 
in 1522 and 1523, when the Emperor's 
interest had secured the election, first of 
Adrian VI., and then of Clement VII. But 
in reality it is a great mistake to call it a 
change of policy. During the whole course 
of his political life, Wolsey had two objects 
in view,—first the exaltation of England and 
his master Henry VIII., and then its pre¬ 
servation in the obedience of the Apostolic 
See. If he desired to succeed to the triple 
crown, these were the ulterior objects he 
had at heart; and unquestionably neither 
Leo X., nor Adrian, nor Clement ever exer¬ 
cised an influence in the affairs of Europe 
at all comparable to that possessed by the 
Cardinal of York. 

It was the interest of England to preserve 
the balance of power in Europe; and though 
he was aware of the Emperor’s action in the 
matter of the election to the Papacy, he would 
still have been on Charles’s side if Francis 
had won the battle of Pavia. Wolsey never 
intended that the French should possess 
Milan, and then recover Naples, and certainly 
as late as January 16, 1525, i.e. six or seven 
weeks only before the battle of Pavia, was 
writing to Clerk, Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
the ambassador at Rome, in the Emperor’s 
interest. This letter is alluded to in Fiddes’ 
Wolsey, p. 324, but may be seen in Mr. 
Brewer’s fourth volume. That the Cardinal 
was preparing for the possibility of either 
Francis or Charles gaining the victory, is no 
doubt true ; but the date of the letter we 
have been alluding to is a complete vindica¬ 
tion of his character from the charge, which 
has been so repeatedly brought by modern 
historians, of changing sides in order to 
revenge himself upon the Emperor for the 
loss of the Papal See. There is another 
letter, unfortunately somewhat mutilated, 
written on the same day by Wolsey to some 
unknown correspondent, implying great fear 
lest the Pope should join with Francis, and 
the Venetians, Florentines, &c., the result of 
which would be to establish the French in 
Milan and Naples. “ I pray God,” says the 
Cardinal, “ that good resistance may be made 
against the French king, while we shall be 
treating with the ambassador that cometh 
now out of France. Our bargain shall be 
like to be the better.” Nothing can be 
plainer than that Wolsey was intending to 
make all the profit that could be made for 
England, whichever way things might turn 
out, and the Emperor and his ambassador 
in England, Louis de Praet, suspected him 
accordingly. But Wolsey had as yet taken 
no steps which precluded Henry from writing 
to the Emperor, to congratulate him on his 
victory at Pavia. The King, it appears, had 
previously written; but this is a second letter 
which went by the same post, with another 
congratulatory letter from the Queen to her 
I nephew. Whether Wolsey also wrote, does 
| not appear. Certainly there is no such letter 
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calendared among the Simancas documents. 
And here we may notice a correction of a 
date which this volume supplies. Mr. Brewer 
had previously calendared the letter from a 
copy which had no date, and assigned it the 
conjectural date March 26. The letter is 
holograph, and is here dated March 31,1525. 
The Pope also wrote his congratulations, 
professingto think thatthe Emperor’s victory 
would conduce to the peace of the Christian 
world. 

Don Pascual de Gayangos has gone back 
nearly two months to the beginning of the 
year 1525, although his predecessor had 
calendared the Spanish papers down to the 
date of the battle of Pavia ; and the present 
volume accordingly commences with twelve 
very interesting letters from de Praet, 
which, as the editor justly observes, throw 
considerable light on the events and negotia¬ 
tions that preceded the battle. De Praet 
was not altogether wrong in his surmise 
that Wolsey was contemplating the breaking 
off of the engagement of the Emperor with 
his cousin the Princess Mary of England; 
but he little knew his man when he thought 
that Wolsey, by any amount of bribing, 
would be retained on the Emperor’s side if 
it was for the interest of his master the King 
of England, and the preservation of the 
country in allegiance to the Apostolic See, 
to side with France. De Praet evidently 
thought that it was possible an arrangement 
might be made for Mary to marry the King 
of Scots, and was extremely afraid of what 
might - be intended by the French ambassa¬ 
dor, who, at the beginning of the year, was 
expected, and soon afterwards arrived, in 
London. And he had come to the conclu¬ 
sion that the Cardinal of York really wished 
to save the kingdom of Naples from being 
invaded by the French, and that if the Pope 
should not offer what resistance was in his 
power to this, ** even this kingdom of Eng¬ 
land might be induced to withdraw the cus¬ 
tomary allegiance to the Roman See, a 
matter well worthy of his Holiness’s serious 
consideration.” 

De Praet throughout the whole corre¬ 
spondence admits that he is unable to get at 
Wolsey’s real sentiments ; but the Cardinal 
had made provision in case the Imperialists 
should get the worst, which, however, he 
thought by no means likely, and wrote to 
the King twelve days before the battle of 
Pavia, to say that “ your affairs be by your 
high wisdom in more assured and substan¬ 
tial train by such communications as be set 
forth with France apart, than others in out¬ 
ward places would suppose.” The Imperial 
ambassador in England was soon afterwards 
recalled and sent to the French court, where 
the subsequent negotiations for the marriage 
of the Princess Mary with Francis probably 
amply confirmed the opinion he had formed 
of Wolsey’s duplicity. 

It is curious to see in this volume, as in¬ 
deed in all the transactions of the time, how 
little regard was paid to any other consider¬ 
ation than political expediency in the con¬ 
tracts of marriage made by or for royal per¬ 
sonages. Notwithstanding that the agreement 
between the Emperor and the Princess Mary 
was well known in the courts of Europe, her 
hand was sought by the Queen of Scotland 
for the young king James V.; and it was 
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thought not improbable that Bhe might 
marry in France, where negotiations for 
that purpose were some months afterwards 
entered upon. Then, too, when the Em¬ 
peror wanted more money than he was 
likely to get with the Princess, in order to 
carry on the war with Francis, he scarcely 
made any scruple of avowing his intention qf 
marrying “elsewhere ; ” and a breve of dis¬ 
pensation was procured from the Pope, drawn 
up in such general terms as would suit the 
case either of Mary of England or of Isabella 
of Portugal, both of whom were his first 
cousins, allowing the marriage between him 
and anyone who was allied to him in any 
degree of consanguinity except the first. 
This was the breve on which the espousals 
took place, November 1, 1525 ; but as ex¬ 
ception was taken to them as not being per¬ 
haps sufficiently explicit, another breve was 
afterwards issued, which mentioned seriatim 
all the complications which existed in the 
relations of the two parties, from which it 
may be discovered by anyone who will take 
the trouble, that the Emperor and his new 
Empress, who were married March 11,1526, 
were connected in the second, third, and 
fourth degrees of consanguinity. 

And in connection with this event we 
may notice here a most interesting letter 
from Poupet de la Chaux, addressed October 
20, 1525, to Margaret of Savoy, the Gover¬ 
ness of the Low Countries, from which it 
appears that the Emperor had actually pro¬ 
posed through him, when ho sent him as 
ambassador to the court of Portugal in 
March of that year,—that is, just at the time 
he was making overtures for the Princess 
Mary of England to be sent to Spain for her 
education, in order to become his future 
wife,—that the Princess Mary of Portugal 
should be sent over in the same way for the 
same purpose. History has taken no notice 
of this, though it appears from a document 
in the Cotton Library analysed in Mr. 
Brewer's fourth volume, that the project was 
perfectly well known to Tunstall and the 
other ambassadors in Spain. The young 
lady was the Emperor’s niece, being daughter 
of his eldest sister Eleanor, the third wife of 
Emanuel king of Portugal, and also niece of 
his first two wives. She afterwards died 
unmarried, though she had been proposed 
successively for the Dauphin and his brother, 
the Duke of Richmond, and Philip II. the 
Emperor’s son. It was upon occasion of 
this embassy that Isabella’s name was first 
mentioned to the Emperor, the present King 
of Portugal caring more to marry his own 
sister to the Emperor than his half-sister 
Mary, who was eighteen years younger than 
Isabella, hinting that her dowry would he a 
million ducats. This proposal was made 
known to the Emperor May 31, and approved 
of immediately, the ambassador being di¬ 
rected, however, to continue the negotiations 
for the Emperor’s nieee till he should hear 
to the contrary. On October 2, after the 
announcement of the English ambassador 
that an engagement had been come to be¬ 
tween the English and French, he was di¬ 
rected to ask for Isabella, and the marriage 
contract was signed ten days before the 
letter was written. 

The breves of dispensation were dated 
November 13,1525, one in the most general 


form possible, the other specifying the cir¬ 
cumstances of the case most minutely; and 
the Emperor was empowered to use either 
of them as might best suit the - circumstances 
of the time; and the explanation of the double 
issue is given us in a letter of the same date to 
the Emperor from the Duke of Sessa, saying 
that the Pope owned he had “done it on 
purpose, for fear of offending the King of 
England, with whom he was on good terms 
just now.” 

The two years with which this volume is 
concerned contain so much that is inter¬ 
esting as regards the foreign policy of Eng¬ 
land, that it is difficult to make any selection 
from among the papers. We must take it 
for granted that our readers are acquainted 
with the almost romantic story of the capti¬ 
vity of Francis,—his interviews with the Em¬ 
peror, and the politeness of their demeanour to 
each other (forcibly recalling to the student’s 
mind the repetition of the story in the late 
war between France and Prussia), the visit 
of the Duchess of Alenfon to console her 
brother, and, if possible, negotiate peace on 
more easy conditions than had yet been 
roposed,—down to the Treaty of Madrid, 
an. 14, 1526, which released Francis from 
his eleven months’ captivity. In the Treaty 
of Madrid, a summary of which is given 
from a French contemporary copy, we ob¬ 
serve that the editor has both wrongly read 
the MS., and also made an explanation of his 
own calculated to mislead an unwary reader. 
He gives the Dauphin’s name as Henry 
Duke of Orleans, as if the MS. had it so, 
and then adds that the second son was 
Charles Count of Angouleme; whereas the 
two sons who were to stand as hostages for 
their father’s fulfilment of the treaty were 
Francis, the dauphin, who lived on till 1536, 
and Henry, who became king upon his 
father’s death in 1547. We may also re¬ 
mark that there is sometimes what appeal’s 
to us great carelessness in producing Latin 
official docnments, arising partly from the 
difficulty of making out long and intricate 
sentences, and partly from the misrepresen¬ 
tation of contracted words. Instances of 
both occur in the second of the breves 
above alluded to ; whilst in another' ori¬ 
ginal draft of a letter from the Emperor, 
which is in the handwriting of Alphmso 
Valdes , it is quite impossible that Gattinara’s 
Latin Secretory should in any moment of 
carelessness have written prohibimus, pollice- 
mils, or tester collegium ; and pullentat must 
he a mere mistake of reading for pullulat. 
In a contemporary copy such mistakes might 
possibly have been made by a clerk; but 
no Latin Secretary of the period could have 
been guilty of them. Nearly all the Latin 
documents in the volume exhibit the same 
fault. 

The proceedings which immediately follow 
the Treaty of Madrid are of course exceed¬ 
ingly interesting, but an additional interest 
is thrown over them by the letters in this 
volume because they reveal the real senti¬ 
ments of the writers, which have hitherto 
had to be guessed at from the secondhand 
reports of historians who, in most instances, 
had not seen these documents. And here 
we have to chronicle an omission on the 
part of Don Pascual de Gayangos of an 
important letter, which is certainly at Vienna, 
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for it was printed from the original by 
Bradford, and which illustrates the suspicions 
which the Emperor entertained of the French 
king all the time he was using such fine 
language about “ the King his brother,” and 
writing to the Queen-mother of France, 
signing himself as “ her dear son Charles.” 
The stipulation that the two sons of Francis 
should be left as hostages for their father’s 
punctual fulfilment of the Treaty of Madrid 
was perhaps as good a guarantee as could 
have been fixed upon. But the Emperor so 
far distrusted his rival that in writing to 
De Praet, Fob. 19,1526, he charges him to 
be very careful to notice the persons of 
Francis’s children, that there may he no 
trickery in substituting others for them, 
adding that the Viceroy of Naples, who is 
to be the instrument of setting Francis at 
liberty, does not know the princes by sight. 

How this letter came to be omitted we do 
not understand. The loss is not great, 
because it is supplied in Mr. Brewer's 
volume, but the omission is the more re¬ 
markable from its being an answer to the 
letter of De Praet to which it alludes, and 
which appears in its proper place in this 
volume. In fact it is quite impossible to 
understand on what principle Don Pascual 
de Gayangos has selected his documents. 
There are not, indeed, many omissions of im¬ 
portance to which we can point, for we do not 
know what the Vienna Archives contain ; but 
there is no imaginable reason why he should 
have reprinted the instructions to the Arch¬ 
bishop of Embrun from a printed copy when 
Mr. Brewer had previously produced the 
same document from the very same source. 
It contains the negotiation from the Queen- 
mother of France, for the marriage of the 
Duke of Orleans with Eleanor, daughter of 
the Queen of Portugal, with a view to the 
Duke’s being nominated Duke of Milan. The 
size of tho book is unnecessarily increased 
by such repetitions. But we must conclude 
by saying how unwillingly we find fault with 
a volume which we have read with so much 
satisfaction. In the interests of the public 
it is, we think, important that in future 
volumes of this series more care should be 
taken with regard to both tho points to 
which we have drawn attention. 

Nicholas Pocock. 


The Witch of Nemi, and other Poems. By 
Edward Brennan. (London: Samuel 
Tinsley, 1873.) 

The poem from which this volume takes 
its title is a mythological story, original we 
should think; at any rate, very originally 
treated. Apollo falls in love with a Vestal 
virgin, and is assisted by Jupiter, who de¬ 
tains Vesta on Olympus by the simplest 
of expedients:— 

“When he from high Olympus stole, 

Jove plighted Vesta in a nectaroous howl: 
Whereon the goddess, piqued with honours vain. 
Quaffed the full cup, Jove pledging her again ; 
And thus she quaffed until she told her love 
Uublushiugly for the almighty Jove.” 

(lines, by the way, which give an early but 
excellent instance of Mr. Brennan’s style, 
language, and versification.) 'The result of 
this amour of Apollo is a son, who falls in 
love with an Umbrian maid. Vesta, how- 
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ever, who has never forgiven the original 
offence, disguises herself as a mortal, pro¬ 
vokes the maiden’s jealousy, and induces her 
■to poison her lover. For this the Umbrian 
is punished by having her heart turned to 
Hrp, whereon the poet thus moralises :— 

** Who lias not seen when misery fills the soul, 

The surf of disappointment scattered, roll 
Upon the strand of some dark hidden peaco 
To hear our shackled griefs a swift release, 

As they, purloined of their .Satanic spell, 

Sink in an abyss unfathomable?” 

Without flippancy, it may be suggested that 
several people have probably not seen this 
remarkable sight; but the rest of the story 
may be told in the words of Mr. Brennan’s 
argument: “He (Jove) changed the volcano 
(Nemi) into a lake, from whence the maiden 
might di-ink, and thus cool the fires that 
perpetually ravished her. Apollo, con¬ 
sidering this act insufficient in mercy, 
severely rebuked his father, whereupon a 
strange sedition arose in Hades, and well- 
nigh a revolt in Heaven.’’ Which things, 
whosoever will may read, related in very 
wondrous verse. He will see, among other 
things concerning Jove, how :— 

“ turning to his throne 

He seven times smote it with his lightning rod 
As thrones are struck when stricken by a god. 

Anon from his empyreal head, the crown 
flie wore, since lie was crowned heaven’s king, fell 
«k)wn, 

From which there darted lightnings, pale and rod, 
That in demoniac glee played round his head.” 

The last line, it will be observed, is some¬ 
what inconsistent with the crown’s downfall; 
bat this is a very minor matter, and it would 
take volumes to comment upon all the little 
peculiarities of this sort which occur in the 
■book. 

But “The Witch of Nemi ” only occupies 
about a tenth part of the whole work, and 
must not detain us too long. After a few 
pages we come to “ Strivings,” some forty in 
number, each with its stanza, of which here 
is a specimen :— 

“I strove then with Lust for a season, 

To taste if its joyanee were pure ; 

Hut the potion was mingled with anguish, 

Which made my desires as a sewer.” 

'Yet a little farther, and in “ Locrinns and 
Ksyllt” we find the Spenserian stanza in the 
grip of Mr. Brennan, or perhaps, to speak 
more correctly, Mr. Brennan in the grip of 
the Spenserian stanza. For instance :— 

“ As oft the setting sun at evening laves 
In all the splendours of its lustrous light, 

So sank to rest ’neath Severn’s glassy waves 
Sabrina and Esvllt to that drear night 
Where death despoiling life with venomed spite 
Burthens the winged treasures of our souls (sic) 
With blank oblivious years, that phantom spright 
That flutters fearlessly in our control 
Till Death quaffs all the draught and breaks the 
crystal howl.” 

To the last five lines we have striven in vain 
to attach any meaning whatsoever. As to 
the first, it is not clear what the sun laves, 
unless “laves” stands Hibcrnice for “leaves,” 
ami that again for “takes his leave.” A 
dozen or so of minor poems follow, and 
then we come to two dialogues, “ Bembo and 
LncreziaBorgia,” and “Joseph and Amensis,” 
the latter the longest poem in the book. Both 
have rather dangerous subjects, and unfortu¬ 
nately both are treated in a manner which, 
-were it not supremely ridiculous, would be 


very unsavoury. Both bring forcibly to 
mind the adage, “ When ladies are willing,” 
and amply bear out its assertion. In the 
former, the Duchess “ blows out the light,” 
and after that graceful and significant action 
the dialogue is not stopped. In the latter, 
“Amensis” explains her wishes with com¬ 
mendable plainness j but unfortunately, as 
clumsily as plainly. The imitation in both 
these pieces, as indeed in many others, is 
palpable, and serves to emphasize the failure. 
Mr. Brennan has read Chmt'Iaril , and other 
of its author’s works, and has liked them, 
which is a point in his favour, for if a man 
writes bad verse it is a feeble satisfaction 
that he should like good poetry. But it was 
an evil day for himself and his readers when 
lie first tried to conjure with the rod of Mr. 
Swinburne. “ ’Tis Written” is a still more 
offensive caricature, consisting of some pages 
of stuff like this:— 

“Time mockefl at God with his sin ; 

Sin from his throne mocked and fell, 

And rent with its barbarous din. 

Delusion, and death, and hell." 

But though Mr. Brennan has thus evi¬ 
dently inspired himself, he has no foolish 
reverence for his master. “ Lo-Aiumi,” for 
the utter absurdity of its expression, de¬ 
serves to have some of its stanzas quoted. 
Here are a few : 

“Their bloody berretto and banner 

With impious hands they would raise, 
Stamping out of our land truth and honour, 

And the pride of omnipotent days. 

“ As a vulture o'er carrion doth flutter, 

To rend it with cowardly swoops. 

So yo at our Albion would utter 

Black treason through innocent dupes. 

“Lut the leal iron-shod heel l.etrnmple 
The heart of inflated design ! 

Make the deadly distortion a sample 
For fools fed on offal of swine.” 

And so forth for twelve stanzas. This pro¬ 
duction being “ inscribed to Citizen Alger¬ 
non C. Swinburne,” may he discovered with 
some difficulty to be a reply to the Citizen’s 
“ Appeal,” on the subject of the Manchester 
murderers. It expresses Mr. Brennan’s 
extreme dissatisfaction with Mr. Swinburne, 
with the Fenians, and with certain persons 
unknown who are described as “ flaunting 
intruders,” and threatened with a martyr’s 
doom, which by the way is usually con¬ 
sidered a reward rather than a penalty. 

Mr. Swinburne being disposed of, Mr. 
Rossetti takes bis turn, not indeed of revil¬ 
ing, but of caricature. Echoes of his verse 
may be found thoughout, but “ Betrayed ” 
is an obvious and clumsy imitation of 
“ Jenny,” the likeness being close enough to 
extend even to the metre. The manner, 
however, is quite Mr. Brennan’s own. 

In this account we have not commented 
on a twentieth of the passages which we 
had marked in reading. It has not been 
noticed how Mr. Brennan delivers the re¬ 
markable prayer 

“Let my loins, forsaken by love. 

Their cunning forget.” 

How he tells us of “sorrows hiccupping 
from hell; ” how he sings :— 

“ Lo now tho pipings of kisses. 

Liquid ami strong, 

Trellis aud echo love’s bliss,s, 

Falling among 


Flowerets with Love's favours leaven 
Wafting along 
Under the purple of heaven 

love’s latest song.” 

We have but scantily exposed his astonish¬ 
ing misuse of language, his imperial con¬ 
tempt of grammar, and the sublime indiffer¬ 
ence which mingles verses of any length and 
accent, without regard to metre or rhythm. 
But the specimens produced will doubtless 
be enough, possibly too much for most 
readers. If this book were a first attempt, 
a much briefer notice might suffice. But it 
appears that it is Mr. Brennan’s fourth 
offence; he informs ns indeed with less 
originality than complacency, that “ Since 
first I lisped, I have been singing; ” and he 
has therefore an undoubted claim to have 
judgment given with some circumstance. 

But it is possible to extract from the 
affliction of reading him, a certain small 
jewel of instruction. Here is a man who to 
a vehement determination to write poetry, 
adds some amount of poetical fancy, and 
occasionally a fairly poetical conception. In 
some of the smaller poems, such as “ Years 
Ago,” “ A Song,” “ An Invitation,” and one 
or two others, he has reached the level of 
fairly good magazine verse, or rather would 
have reached it but for his incredible dialect. 
But he appears to be more utterly destitute 
of critical faculty than any educated poet 
known to us. Moreover, and this is the real 
point of importance, he has, unfortunately 
for himself, chosen a style, or rather a com¬ 
bination of styles, which is of all others the 
worst for him. Had Mr. Brennan been 
content to write unambitious verse, he 
might, under very stringent censorship, and 
with the aid of a good dictionary, have done 
something tolerable. But he must needs 
tread in the footsteps of the most modern of 
English poets, of the school which is pretty 
well associated with the names of Mr. 
Morris, Mr. Swinburne, and Mr. Rossetti. 
Now the style of this school has this pecu¬ 
liarity, that it must be skilfully practised, or 
else be unbearable. This is indeed one 
of its very greatest merits. It is utterly in¬ 
tolerant of mediocrity, and unluckily Mr. 
Brennan at bis best is mediocre. He could, 
perhaps, if lie would, turn a pretty enough 
ballad to the manner of Moore, in the lan¬ 
guage of Longfellow. But as we have seen, 
his “ lispings ” by no means take this form, 
and the result is the astounding nonsense of 
which we have quoted but too much. One 
thing we can thank him for; he has, at 
least, made us feel more grateful to those 
who have surmounted the difficulties before 
which he has so lamentably failed. He has 
reversed, for the benefit of his readers, the 
moral of the banished Bolingbroke. The 
apprehension of the worse, in bis case, gives 
but the greater feeling to the good. 

George Saintsburt. 


Two Years in Peru, with Exploration of its 
Antiquities. By Thomas J. Hutchinson, 
F.R.G.S., &c. &e. With Map aud nume¬ 
rous Illustrations. 2 vols. (Sampson Low 
and Marston, 1873.) 

Mr. Hutchinson, Her Majesty’s Consul at 
Callao, has long been favourably known to 
geographers and ethnologists as an inde¬ 
fatigable collector and a zealous co-operator 
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in whatever part of the world he has been 
stationed; whether on the West Coast of 
Africa, on the shores of the Parana, or in 
the maritime valleys of Pern. The present 
work, which is profusely illustrated with 
engravings chiefly from photographs, con¬ 
tains much useful information, partly re¬ 
printed from the volume of Consular Reports 
presented to Parliament and from English 
newspapers published in Peru, and partly 
printed for the first time. We thus have a 
valuable account of the different railways 
now under construction in Peru, and es¬ 
pecially of the magnificent undertaking 
which is to connect Lima with the inner 
provinces of the Andes; late information 
respecting the progress of trade at Callao 
and on the Cooly traffic ; a narrative of the 
revolution of July 1872 ; and a well-merited 
tribute to the patriotism and administrative 
ability of Dom Manuel Pardo, the present 
President of Peru. 

Mr. Hutchinson also contributes some 
additions to a more exact knowledge of the 
remains of that interesting civilised race 
which inhabited the coast valleys of Peru, 
before their conquest by the Tncas. He 
carefully examined the vast mounds and 
other remains in the valley of the Rimac, 
within the triangle formed by lines connect¬ 
ing Callao, Lima, and Chorillos. These 
huacas have frequently been visited and 
examined before, but Mr. Hutchinson fur¬ 
nishes us with numerous accurate measure¬ 
ments and illustrations, which are extremely 
valuable. He also made excavations near 
Huacho, and at Chosica, oh the Oroya rail¬ 
road, and collected a great number of skulls 
and many relics of the former inhabitants 
of the coast valleys. 

If the above materials had completed Mr. 
Hutchinson’s work, we should have had no 
hesitation in saying, without any reserva¬ 
tion, that it was a volume of considerable 
merit, as containing much information of 
use and interest to the general reader, and 
some archaeological details of real value to 
the student of Peruvian antiquities. 

But this useful portion is comprised in 
very much less than half the work before 
ns. The remainder is made up of long ex¬ 
tracts from other works, crude speculations, 
and depreciation of all previous writers 
of distinction on Peruvian history. Mr. 
Hutchinson appears to think that in saying 
that the remains in the coast valleys are not 
those of the Tncas, but of the former in¬ 
habitants, he has made a discovery. He is 
mistaken. It has always been known that, 
for the most part, the remains in question 
were those of the early inhabitants; and 
every writer of credit, for the last three cen¬ 
turies, has said so. But Mr. Hutchinson 
goes much further. He most positively 
asserts that the Tncas, though they con¬ 
quered, never occupied the coast valleys at 
all, and that there are no remains of the 
Tncas whatever, in any part of the region 
between the base of the Andes and the 
shores of the Pacific. In this he is entirely 
wrong. He offers no proof of the correct¬ 
ness of his emphatic assertion. It would 
have been interesting to know on what prin¬ 
ciple he decides that a ruin, or a relic from 
a tomb, is or is not of Tnca origin. We have 
searched car ;fully through his two volumes, 


but without finding a sign or vestige of any 
reason for his dogmatic belief. It is clear, 
on his own showing, that he has never seen 
and is unacquainted with Tnca ruins; so 
that he has no standard by which he can 
compare those on the coast, and justify his 
assertion. Moreover, while he has no know¬ 
ledge of Tnca remains, his personal ac¬ 
quaintance with the coast is but slight. He 
speaks indeed of knowing it from Arica to 
San Jose, and declares that no Tnca remains 
are to be found along its whole length. But, 
so far as appears from his book, he has 
merely touched at about half-a-dozen points. 
He was at Arica, and at Mollendo, whence he 
went up in the railway to Arequipa. He 
landed at Pisco, and ran up by rail to Tea, 
and he visited Canete. From Callao he ex¬ 
plored the buncos in the valley of the Rimac, 
and tombs round Huacho and Chancay. He 
also went up the coast in a steamer, touching 
at Pacasmayu, Huanchaco, and Eten, and 
making trips into the interior. The rest of 
the coast, hundreds of miles in length, is 
unknown to him personally. His positive 
assertions are thus based on very limited 
data, so far as an examination of the coast 
valleys is concerned, and on no principle of 
comparison. 

As may be supposed, Mr. Hutchinson, in 
going the extreme length of saying that the 
Tncas never occupied the coast, and that 
there is no vestige of their occupation in 
any of the coast valleys, is opposed to every 
author of credit who has previously written 
on the subject. Of these he makes short 
work ; although he confesses that he does 
not possess the critical faculty, “finding it 
difficult to guess where imagination ends 
and reality begins.” This difficulty does not 
deter him from unsparing and indiscriminate 
censure of the works of Garcilasso de la 
Vega, Prescott, Stevenson, Von Tschudi, 
Rivero, and others. Such terms as “ tom¬ 
foolery,” “rant,” “stuff,” “ trash,” “ fudge,” 
“twaddle,” “ braggadocio,” “imposture,” are 
considered by Mr. Hutchinson as applicable 
to the writings of the most learned and 
eminent students of Peruvian history. 

It is to Prfescott’s Conquest of Peril that 
the epithets “twaddle” and “fudge” are 
applied; on the ground that he makes a 
trivial error about the volume of the river 
Rimac, and mentions the undoubted fact 
that Pizarro selected the site for Lima mainly 
on commercial grounds. The work of this 
historian has attained too high a position to 
be affected, in the smallest degree, by such 
an attack. It deservedly stands in the first 
rank as a judicious history of the Conquest. 
Minute topographical accuracy is not of 
course to be expected, and, considering the 
well-known affliction of the illustrious writer, 
it is scarcely in good taste to single out a 
slight mistake of that kind for microscopic 
criticism. Tet the correctness of Prescott’s 
descriptions of places is most remarkable. 
We have noticed instances of this in many 
parts of Peru, but the most noteworthy ex¬ 
ample is the life-like account of Malta in bis 
Philip the Second. Mr. Hutchinson is certainly 
no respecter of persons. He lashes out at all 
alike. Stevenson, Von Tschudi, Rivero, are 
treated worse than Prescott; and poor Mr. 
Bollaertgets two pages of correction, because 
our critical author “ deems it incumbent ” to 


set his predecessor right, “for the public 
good.” After this prelude we expected that 
some serious blunder would be exposed. Mr. 
Bollaert published a very useful little work 
on Peruvian antiquities some years ago, and 
Mr. Hutchinson takes him to task for having 
spoken of Truxillo, before that town was 
built, instead of referring to the site on which 
Truxillo was afterwards founded. Our author 
goes out of his way to find motes in the eyes 
of his neighbours. He gives no quarter; 
and of course he expects none. His own 
mistakes are so serious, and his misconcep¬ 
tions of the early history of Peru and of' 
the value to be attached to ancient annals 
are calculated to give rise to so much error, 
if they remain uncontradicted, that a some¬ 
what searching examination of the work 
before ns becomes a duty. It is certainly 
for the interests of sound literature that 
Mr. Hutchinson’s criticisms shonld be 
weighed and labelled as they deserve. 

His most persistent attack is levelled at 
the work of the Tnca Garcilasso de la Vega, 
the most popular and deservedly the best- 
known among the old Spanish writers on 
Peru. The son of one of the first con¬ 
querors by an Tnca princess, Garcilasso- 
passed the first twenty years of his life at 
Cuzco; and Quichua, the language of the 
Tncas, was his mother tongue. He then 
went to Spain and never returned. He be¬ 
came an accomplished scholar and author, 
and had a good knowledge of Latin, Italian, 
and Spanish, as well as Quichua. Late in 
life his thoughts were turned to the land of ' 
his maternal ancestry. He noticed the nu¬ 
merous errors and mistakes of Spanish 
writers on Peru, generally caused by their 
ignorance of the Quichua language, and he 
resolved to undertake the preparation of a 
commentary on the works of Spaniards 
which treated of his native country. He 
accordingly made applications to his Tnca 
kindred, and received very ample mate¬ 
rials from them, while his own memory 
enabled him to supplement their narratives 
and to correct errors. The result was his 
Royal Commentaries of Peru , a book of rare 
merit. It is professedly a criticism on the - 
works of Spanish writers on Peru, but it 
also contains traditions respecting the gra¬ 
dual conquests of the Tncas, invaluable- 
details with reference to laws, manners and 
customs, rites and ceremonies, and much 
general information. Garcilasso simply gives 
the traditions of his people as he received 1 
them. He says, “I merely relate the his¬ 
torical legends that I heard from my relations,, 
and each one may be treated as the reader 
pleases.” He was extremely conscientious, 
and, if he felt any doubt, the reader was 
always warned. For instance, where Father 
Acosta had given the native name for a bear 
as uturuncu, Garcilasso believed the word to 
mean a jaguar, but hesitated to set his 
memory against the express assertion of' 
Acosta, and left the matter in doubt. Gar-, 
cilasso was, however, quite right. His re¬ 
markable precision in matters relating hr 
topograpby is astonishing. There are 340- 
places mentioned in his work, generally in 
describing the marches of Tnca armies, and 
there is not a single instance of one being 
misplaced as regards the relative positions. 
Mr. Hutchinson complains that he only 
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knows of two of the places mentioned by 
Garcilasso as situated between Acari and 
Quilca. That is snrely Mr. Hutchinson’s 
fault, not Garcilasso’s : the places are there, 
and in the order in which he enumerates 
them. As an author Garcilasso is careful 
and scrupulously accurate, and the traditions 
he records are most valuable to a discrimi¬ 
nating student. Of course he occasionally 
falls into error, as, for instance, in his 
attempt to account for the name Pachacamac 
being given to a temple on the coast of Peru, 
and his information is often incomplete. But 
lie never intentionally exaggerates or at¬ 
tempts to mislead ; and, on the whole, ho is 
a most valuable authority; at least, to stu¬ 
dents who can exercise discrimination as to 
“ where imagination ends and reality begins.” 

Prescott, in his note on Garcilasso, attri¬ 
butes to him a natural bias on the side of his 
countrymen. "We happen to know that, in 
after years, Mr. Prescott saw reason to 
modify his views on this point, and to give 
Garcilasso credit for more impartiality than 
he was inclined to do when he wrote the 
note. In his more mature opinion he was 
certainly right. 

It is this high authority of whom Mr. 
Hutchinson speaks in the most disparaging 
terms, as utterly untrustworthy. His depre¬ 
ciatory remarks are, for the most part, vague 
and general; while, on the three or four 
occasions when he ventures upon a specific 
charge, he utterly fails to substantiate his 
point. We give one example, to which four 
others might be added. Garcilasso tells us 
that, when the valley of Huarcu was con¬ 
quered by the Yncas, they ordered a grand 
fortress to be built (that of Hervay). Mr. 
Hutchinson asserts that Garcilasso’s words 
are, “ the sea beat on it and injured it,” and 
“ it was left for many centuries without 
repair, which was the cause of its being so 
destroyed when I passed there in 1560.” 
Upon this Mr. Hutchinson remarks that if 
the fortress in question had evidence of some 
centuries of decay, it could not have been 
built by the Yncas, who overran the country 
less than two centuries before the Spanish 
conquest. But unfortunately for Mr. Hut¬ 
chinson's argument, Garcilasso never said 
anything of the kind. His words are, 
“ This work deserved to be left intact, as 
well on account of its grandeur as for its 
situation, its base being washed by the sea. 
It was so built as to have lasted for many 
ages without requiring repair. When I 
passed it in the year ’60, it yet showed 
what it once had been, for the deeper regret 
of those who gazed upon it.” * Apart from 
historical evidence, there are ample proofs 
that the fortress of Hervay is unquestion¬ 
ably of Ynca origin, and of the latest period 
of Ynca architecture. 

Mr. Hutchinson treats another excellent 
authority, Cieza do Leon, in an equally con¬ 
temptuous way. Our author will credit no¬ 
thing that this thoroughly trustworthy old 
soldier relates, because ho believes in and 


* “ La qual asi por su oilificio, oomo por ol linear 
(i'jiuju I_.st.iba, quo la Mar bat.ia on clla, moroscia que 
la ilojur.m vivir lo quo pudiora. quo sogun estnba 
obraila, vivicra por si muelios siplos, sin que la repa- 
raran. Quando yo pnse por alii el afio de sesenta, 
toliivia liiostraba lo que fuo, para mas lastima a los 
quo la miruban” (I., lib. vi., capt. 29). 


occasionally refers to the personal agency of 
the Devil and of the Saints. At this rate 
all Grecian and Boman history would be 
swept away on the ground that classical 
authors believed in Jupiter and Venus. Mr. 
Hutchinson probably believes in Divine Pro¬ 
vidence. Tne distrust of a materialist in 
his veracity, if he were to refer to such 
agency, would be just as sensible and logical 
as his disbelief in the narrative of Cieza de 
Leon because the old soldier shares the 
ordinary creed of his age and country. 

But why does Mr. Hutchinson expend so 
much space on Garcilasso, if he does not 
believe a word he says ? Though an indis¬ 
pensable authority on all matters connected 
with the Yncas, Garcilasso is not, and does 
not profess to be, the historian of the Coast 
Indians. Mr. Hutchinson would appear to 
he unacquainted with the best authorities 
on the questions respecting which he lays 
down the law so confidently. Cieza de Leon 
gives a valuable account of the coast valleys 
at the time of the Conquest, but Mr. Hut¬ 
chinson will not believe him; and the few 
other authorities on this subject, such as 
Balboa, Arriaga, Carrera, and Or6, are never 
once alluded to in the work before ns. Mr. 
Hutchinson, by complaining that Rivero is 
the only author who treats fully of the 
valley of Chimu, shows us that the great 
work on the province of Truxillo by Don 
Miguel Feyjoo is unknown to him. 

Wo notice a considerable number of or¬ 
thographical and other blunders, many of 
them more serious than that for which Mr. 
Bollaert is so severely taken to task. Such 
barbarisms as Chimoo and Ecca. are most 
objectionable. Then we have Fiavaya for 
Tiavaya, Goyanache for Goyeneche, Pari- 
vacochas for Parinacochas, Huanca and Ve- 
lica (as if two places) for Hnancavelica, 
Limahuana throughout for Lnnahuana, Man- 
cherafor Mancera, Pczullafor Pezuela, mt'dnas 
for medanos, and a host of similar mistakes. 
A Conde de la Vega is mentioned as a Vice¬ 
roy of Peru. There never was a Viceroy of 
that name.* The valleys of Canete and 
Chincha are spoken of as the same, when 
they are distinct and separated by a desert. 
The name Caiiete is said to have been given 
from the extensive plantations of sugar¬ 
cane ! The valley is really called after the 
Marquis of Canete, one of the most famous 
of the Spanish Viceroys. It is said that the 
name of the river Jejetepeque is derived 
from two Quiclma words, Jcjcte (hidden) and 
pcque (water). Jejete is not “hidden” in 
Quiclma, and petite is not “water.” There 
are no such words in that language. As re¬ 
gards the word Ynca, Mr. Hutchinson tells us 
that Garcilasso has it Inca. It is so spelt in 
the edition of 1742, the only one to which 
our author refers; but Garcilasso himself 
spelt it Ynca, as may be seen from his manu¬ 
scripts, and this is the correct and also the 
most convenient form. 

We have said that Mr. Hutchinson is en¬ 
tirely mistaken in supposing that the Yncas 


* A Conde de 1ft Monelova was Viceroy of Peru 
from 16S9 to 1706, 'whose surname was Portocnrrero, 
to which ho appended that of his maternal ancestors. 
Lasso do la Vega ; but there was no title of “ Vega.” 
This Viceroy was descended from Sancha, daughter of 
tho poet Garcilasso de la Vega, who was a second 
cousin of the Ynca historian. 


never occupied the coast valleys, and that 
there are no Ynca remains in those valleys. 
The proofs to the contrary are abundant and 
conclusive, apart from the concurrent testi¬ 
mony of all the earliest writers. When 
Fernando Pizarro and Astete visited Pacha¬ 
camac, they found the Ynca system of ad¬ 
ministration thoroughly established on the 
coast, and the commands of the Ynca were 
implicitly obeyed. The policy.of removing 
large bodies of the conquered people of the 
coast into the interior, and of replacing them 
by loyal subjects of tho Yncas, had been 
adopted at various points, which would have 
been impossible if the Yncas had not been 
dominant. Carrera, the highest authority 
on such a subject, tells us that several 
colonies from the valley of Chimu were 
forced to emigrate to the neighbourhood of 
Caxamarca, where they still dwelt and spoke 
the Chimu language in his time (1644). 
The people of the Nasca valley were also re¬ 
moved to the banks of the Apnrimac, and 
replaced by emigrants from the mountains. 
These and other similar changes led to the in¬ 
troduction of Quichua words, and the most 
complete proof that the coast valleys were 
permanently occupied by the Yncas is fur¬ 
nished by the fact that, with few exceptions, 
all names of places are Quichua, while the 
original names are lost. Nasca, Pisco, 
Runahuanac, Chilca, Pachacamac, Rimac.aro 
all Ynca names ; and the very word Yunca, 
which Mr. Hutchinson, like a true Ynca, 
applies to the people of the coast, is Quichua. 
But this is not all. The fortress of Hervay, 
which we have minutely examined and sur¬ 
veyed, is quite distinct from the works of the 
coast people, and is strictly an Ynca edifice 
in every detail, of the latest period of Ynca 
architecture. The same is the case with the 
ruins at Nasca, and others at the head of the 
Palpa valley. In several, though not many, 
instances, pottery and ornaments have, 
within our personal knowledge, been found 
in tombs on the coast, which were of Cuzco 
patterns. 

The proofs of the Ynca occupation of the 
coast during two or three generations pre¬ 
vious to the Spanish conquest are thus quite 
conclusive. Tho Yncas established their 
own system of government, organised a series 
of posts and a chasqui road, and kept the 
native systems of irrigation in working order. 
In the Nasca valley they lengthened and 
multiplied the old channels. In most of the 
valleys the former chiefs were allowed to 
remain in authority. Mr. Hutchinson de¬ 
clares that he has never been able to find any 
trace of the coast road of the Yncas. This 
is due to his never having travelled for any 
distance along the coast. Such traces are 
few and slight, because the post-road was, 
for the most part, simply marked out by 
rows of posts, with inns or iamjpus at regular 
intervals. These, which were seen by Cieza 
de Leon, have all been destroyed. But there 
are vestiges of the walls which skirted the 
road, in several valleys. 

One consequence of the Ynca occupation 
was that the earlier language and traditions 
of the coast people were almost entirely 
obliterated. These people were far advanced 
in civilisation, and the study of their history 
is deeolv interesting. With the few excep¬ 
tions above referred to, the whole of the 
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rains and remains that have been disoovered 
in the coast valleys -were their work, and 
enable ns to form some opinion respecting 
the character and degree of their advance¬ 
ment. In furthering such investigations Mr. 
Hutchinson has done really valuable service, 
and we very much regret that, by his whole¬ 
sale abuse of all his fellow-labourers from 
Garcilasso to Prescott, he should have forced 
ns to interpose in their defence. 

The more complete investigation of the 
history of the ancient race which once peopled 
the coast valleys of Peru is a subject which 
is well worthy of the attention of enquirers, 
and we should rejoice to hear that some 
young and energetic traveller had resolved 
to devote several years to a systematic col¬ 
lection of all the information that is still 
within our reach. He should not commenoe 
his labours without previous study, and a 
thorough knowledge should be acquired of 
all the early Spanish writers who treat of 
the coast valleys. The grammar and vocabu¬ 
laries of the Chimu or Moohica languages, 
by Carrera and Or6, should be mastered, and 
some knowledge of Quichua would also be 
essential. The traveller should then start from 
Tumbez and critically examine and survey 
every coast valley as far as Nasca or Acan, 
following up every river to its source in the 
cordillera. Such work, if done in a scholarly 
and comprehensive spirit, would yield rich 
fruit, and would throw light upon one of the 
most perplexing and difficult questions con¬ 
nected with the American races: namely, the 
origin, history, and true position of the 
mysterious civilised race of the coast valleys 
of Peru. Clements R. Markham. 


The Poetical Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley, now 
first given from the Author's Original Editions, 
with some hitherto Inedit ed Pieces. 1st and 2nd 
8eries. Edited and prefaced bv the Author of 
Tennysoniana. (Chatto and Windus.) 

The first volume (or first “ series ”) of this edition 
of Shelley appeared towards the beginning of 1872; 
the second has been published recently; a third is 
to be issued, and will complete the set. The prose 
pamphlets by Shelley, printed during his own life¬ 
time, will be included, also the whole of the 
volume entitled his Posthumous Poems; a con¬ 
siderable number of minor poetical pieces—chiefly 
fragmentary—will, however, be omitted. The 
professed object is to give Shelley’s work “ as he 
first printed it, unmutilated and untampered 
with.* 

We highly approve of this intention—which 
includes (for instance) the reproduction of the 
original “ Laon and Gythna,” instead of the sub¬ 
stituted “ Revolt of Islam ; ” and we should wish 
an edition such as this to be in the hands of all 
Shelley students along with, though not as super¬ 
seding, some other more complete and more critical 
edition. The question remains, Is the present re¬ 
print a good one, according to its own standard ? 
We cannot reply in the affirmative. • 

We have compared four of Shelley’s original 
editions with the volumes now before us: 
“ Adonais ” (first ten stanzas), “ The Cenci ” 
(scene 1), “ Julian and Maddalo” (first para¬ 
graph), and “ The Witch of Atlas ” (first twelve 
stanzas); and we find serious discrepancies in 
every instance. In “ Adonais,” the very first line 
is here miserably misprinted. It runs— 

“ O weep for Adooaie—he is dead!" 
whereas it should be— 

“ I weep for Adonais—he is dead! ’’ 

In “The dead” we observe four changes. Two of 


these are probably accounted for by the statement 
in the editor’s introduction, to the effect that some 
errors had slipped into Shelley’s first edition, 
“that the later (London) edition of 1821 has 
enabled us silently to correct.” But the other two 
are certainly of a different character. We give 
the passages as they stand in the present re-issue, 
italicising the words misprinted, and adding the 
right words in brackets— 

“ Any design my captious fancy makes 
The picture of its wish, and its [it] forms none 
But such as men like you would start to know, 

Is as my natural food ’’ &c. 

"Yet, till I kill’d a foe, 

And hoard his groans, and heard the [his] children’s 
groans." 

In “ Julian and Maddalo ” we come upon only 
one misprint—the colon (which should be a comma) 
in the following passage:— 

“ The hoar ^ 

And aery Alps, towards the north, appear’d : 

Thro’ mist, an heaven-sustaining bulwark, rear'd 

Between the east and west.” 

In “ The Witch of Atlas ” a fearful blunder 
occurs— 


The punctuation here (which we copy from the 
original edition) is, in our opinion, wrong, and 
the sense thereby corrupted; but the words “ no, 
yet free” are entirely right. The re-editor considers 
that reading “ evidently a misprint,” and substitutes 
“ not yet free.” This “ not yet free from guilt or 
pain” is exactly the reveree of what Shelley 
wrote the “ Prometheus Unbound” to show forth, 
and what he has been elaborately announcing in 
prolonged passages of verse preceding the present 
line, and also in the very next succeeding line. It 
would have been well if the editor, before dis¬ 
cerning that a particular line of “ Prometheus 
Unbound” iB “evidently a misprint,” had asked 
himself, or had succeeded in ascertaining, what 
“ Prometheus Unbound ” is itself all about. 

We could point out other inaccuracies in the 
edition; but should do so with reluctance, as we 
heartily wish that so good a project had been exe¬ 
cuted with only that amount of error to which 
any and every editor is liable. “The present 
edition of Shelley,” says the compiler, R. II. S., 
“ is the most correct and trustworthy in text of 
any that has yet issued from the press.” Is it so ? 
Then tant pis pour les autres. W, M. Rossetti. 


“ A lovely lady garmented in white [light] 

From her own beauty 

also a grave discrepancy— 

“ Their [these] spirits shook within them, as a flame.” 

Here the change is undoubtedly from wrong to 
right; but, according to his own standard, our 
present editor had no business to make it at all, 
nud especially no business to make it unnotified. 
If so many and such extreme inaccuracies occur 
within the small range of nineteen pages,' how 
many may we expect in the 802 pages of which 
the two volumes consist P 

What may be meant by “ some hitherto In- 
edited Pieces,” mentioned on the title-page to the 
1st Series, we know not. The only piece that we 
can discover at all corresponding to this designa¬ 
tion is the first poem comprised in the “ Posthumous 
Fragments of Margaret Nicholsonand that poem 
has been authoritatively stated to be written by 
some one other than Shelley. On p. 38 “a num¬ 
ber of inedited letters of Shelley ” are spoken of, 
and thereafter printed; they had been edited be¬ 
fore by Mr. Garnett. “ Queen Mab ” is bereft of 
its lengthy and important notes—an unaccount¬ 
able omission, making the present reprint inferior 
to most other reprints already in the market. The 
notes to “ Hellas ’’ also are suppressed. In “Alas- 
tor,” the reading “ Of wave ruining on wave ” is cor¬ 
rectly given; but it is accompanied by the incor¬ 
rect statement, “ In all the posthumous editions, 
‘ruining’ is altered to ‘running.’” Not so in 
Messrs. Moxon’s volumes of 1870 and 1871 (edited 
by the present writer). 

The compiler of the re-issue professes to “ have 
eschewed altogether conjectural emendations.” He 
should have adhered to that profession. Into the 
“Prometheus Unbound” he has introduced two 
conjectural emendations totally untenable, and 
one of them even absurdly wrong. The “ Second 
Faun ” says in Shelley : 

“ But, should we stay to speak, noontide would come, 

And thwart Silenus find his goats undrawn, 

And grudge to sing those wise and lovely songs.” 

“ Thwart Silenus ” is simply “ thwarted Silenus;” 
and that is identical with “ crossed (in familiar 
phrase “ cross ”) Silenus.” But our editor can¬ 
not see this. He considers “ thwart” to be “ so 
obviously a misprint, making absolute nonsense of 
the line,” that he substitutes “swart.” Again, 
the “ Spirit of the Hour,” narrating the glorious 
change which has come over human-kind since the 
unbinding of Prometheus, says: 

“ The loathsome mask has fall’n, the man remains. 


. . just, gentle, wise, but man 

Passionless; no, yet free from guilt or pain, 

Which were, for his will made or suffer’d them.” 

Di' 


MINOR LITERATURE, 

Life and Conversations of Dr. Samuel Johnson 
(founded chiefly upon Boswell). By Alexander 
Main. With a Preface by George Henry Lewes. 
Chapman & Hall.—The intention of this book 
—to make Boswell’s Johnson known to some of 
those who think Boswell himself too voluminous 
for a busy man to read—is so excellent that we 
are loth to complain of the execution, and are 
inclined, if the result is unsatisfactory, to blame 
the nature of things, not the author, who has 
done his best to enable people who have not read 
Boswell to feel as if they had. An abridgment 
of Boswell, like an abridgment of Richardson, 
necessarily gives a false idea of the original work, 
of which the quantity is an essential feature; but 
from some points of view an avowed abridgment 
would have been preferable to the present attempt 
to rewrite the Life, using Boswell only as a princi¬ 
pal authority. Macaulay and Carlyle have given 
excellent sketches of Johnson posing before his 
biographer, but after all they are worth much less 
than Boswell’s own full-length portrait of his hero, 
and Mr. Main does not improve upon Carlyle. He 
seems, indeed, to have misunderstood the condi¬ 
tions under which the somewhat impossible task 
he has undertaken would have had to be per¬ 
formed if its performance had been possible. An 
account in small compass of the Johnson immor¬ 
talised by Boswell would have been of some use, 
but an account of the Johnson whom Mr. Main 
gathers from Boswell’s Life to have been a great 
and good man (man is generally in italics and 
always with a capital M), is less Instructive; and 
there is a serious want of literary tact in the com¬ 
ments with which the new biographer thinks it 
necessary to introduce or enforce every trait 
borrowed bodily from the work of his original. 
The beauty of all Johnson’s conversational sen¬ 
tences upon men or things lies in their sublime 
concreteness; his sayings will often bear quoting 
apart from their context; but to appreciate them 
fully we have to know not only the subject of 
which he was speaking, but the special occasion 
of the speech—the principle he wishes to demo¬ 
lish, the individual he wishes to demolish for 
maintaining it, and the circumstances that make 
both together obnoxious to him on one particular 
evening. If Boswell repeated himself, the Doctor 
invented fresh ways of snubbing him ; but though 
the Doctor never repeats himself, Mr. Main per¬ 
sists in reproducing the same little admiring com¬ 
ments and ejaculations apropos of incidents which, 
if they are to be made the subject of praise at all, 
can only be praised to any purpose by some one 
versatile enough to be differently impressed by 
each fresh trait of clumsy sensibility, each fresh 
outbreak of ponderous sagacity, in which the 
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most admirable point is that it is unlike all its 
predecessors. It is strange that any one valuing 
J Ion we 11 enough to wish to popularise him shotdd 
not have felt that if anything could take the taste 
out of his immortal anecdotes, it would be to 
hsnuuer each of them home with a tame genera¬ 
lity. Mr. Main praises the Dictionary and the 
Lir-r.t of the Poets, to which there can be no objec¬ 
tion ; but what does he mean by saying, “ Judged 
by our modern standards, Rasselas can hardly be 
considered a work of high art ” ? In the name of 
modem standards of criticism, which would be in 
•a bad way if this were true, we beg loave to deny 
the proposition categorically. Rasselas is a work 
■of high art in every way in which Mr. Main's 
compilation is not a work of art at all. 

Johann Gottlieb Fichte's Popular Works: The 
Fature of the Scholar, The Vocation of Man, The 
Doctrine of Religion. With a Memoir by William 
■Smith, LL.D. (Triibner, 1873.)—This is a re¬ 
print of the translation published in the “ Catholic 
Series ” nearly thirty years ago. The Memoir is 
based almost exclusively on the Life and Literary 
Correspondence of Fichte, published in 1830 by his 
eon, and would hardly have suffered by the 
omission of some fine writing and vaguo moralities 
which have not even the merit of originality. 
Nevertheless, both memoir and translation may 
.be useful to those whose only other opportunity 
of becoming acquainted with Fichte's character 
mid opinions is through abridged histories of 
philosophy. Dr. Smith does not, indeed,do much 
to interpret his author, or to separate what is of 
permanent value in his thought from the formal 
.expression which did little to recommend his 
.system even to contemporaries. But his exposi¬ 
tion is so far faithful that an actual follower would 
r.ot find it obscure, while a potential one would 
Iba sufficiently interested to proceed to the study 
of the works. The lectures “ Ueber das Wesen 
der Gelehrten,” delivered at Erlangen in 1805, have 
ii biographical interest beyond their admirable 
morality, as containing Fichte's “ last words ” on 
tho subject opened in his address on “ Academical 
Discipline” to the students of Jena, published 
under the title of Die Bestimmung des Gelehrten. 
l)r. Smith treats this curious, and, it must be 
.added, characteristic, episode in Fichte’s pro¬ 
fessional career rather cursorily. Immediately 
upon his appointment to the chair of Philosophy 
at the University of Jena, vacated by Reinbold 
in 1704, he obtained an ascendency over the 
students which enabled him to remonstrate with 
effect against the abuses of their so-called 
"academic freedoms,” and the secret societies or 

orders ” by which they were maintained. Fichte 
was employed to negotiate between the orders and 
.the University authorities, the former engaging 
to disband if an amnesty were promised for all 
past offences. Their papers were delivered under 
the seal of secrecy to Fichte, who engaged to, 
return them unopened if the amnesty were refused. 
It appears that he was invited to betray the 
students’ confidence, and indignantly declined; 
but the end of tho affair was a rooted belief 
amomrst some of them that he had done so, and 
Lis windows were broken, his wife hooted in the 
.street, and himself molested in a way so much 
“ below the dignity ” of the scholar that he left 
Jena in disgust. That other professors were no 
bettor treated appeared to him a reason why they 
should leave, not why ho should stay; but the 
.contrast between the success of his abstract dis¬ 
coveries and the failure of his practical attempts 
at reform, or rather his intolerance of anything 
.short ol absolute success in practical relations, is 
.characteristic enough to call for notice. The 
works translated in this volume are well Imown. 
The English version is generally intelligible, and 
more often stiff than inaccurate; but translation 
seems to bring into stronger relief the element of 
quaintness in all Fichte's works, produced by the 
mixture of logical ingenuity of the most subtle 
kind with a straightlorward moral earnestness so 
/dxstinate as to be sometimes intolerant. 


Soldier and Patriot: the Story of George Wash¬ 
ington. By F. M. Owen (Cassell, Petter & Galpin). 
This is a readable and well-written little book, on 
a subject upon which Americans have a right to 
complain that English children are taught to 
know too little. The author’s intention was only 
to write a life of Washington, but the book would 
have been more useful, and perhaps even more 
entertaining, if the progress of the war and the 
general features of Washington's public career 
had been more carefully traced. Though not 
exactly meagre, the accounts of the campaigns do 
not fit together so as to bring out the story of the 
“ soldier and patriot,” as a gradual triumph of 
honest seal and patience, as clearly as might have 
been wished. The death of Andrd, which all bio¬ 
graphers of Washington stumble over, is treated as 
perhaps the effect of a temporary hardness and 
bitterness following from the experience of Ar¬ 
nold's treachery; but this account of the matter 
seems unfair to the hero, or at least damagingly 
unheroic. A more plausible explanation of his 
severity is, that he wished to teach the British 
officers the danger of trying to tamper with sub¬ 
ordinates in whose virtue his confidence had been 
so rudely shaken. 

Bright Beads on a Dark Thread; or, Visits to 
the Haunts of Vice: Being a Narrat ive founded on 
personal Adventure amongst the Criminal Class. 
By Arthur Mursell. (F. E. Longley.) Mr. 
Mursell a few years back was a Baptist minister 
in Manchester, and made opportunities of going 
amongst the criminal classes of the city in the hope 
of turning some of their members from the evil of 
their ways. We cannot say that we admire the 
forrp in which the writer has thrown his expe¬ 
riences. The country of which he writes has been 
little explored, but a sober narrative of that which 
he had seen and heard in that strange land would 
have had far more value than a tale which in¬ 
cludes a seduction, an elopement, an attempted 
murder. There is nothing to indicate the line 
between the missionary and the novelist. Mr. 
Mursell, however, writes with kindly feeling of 
the degraded class with whom he has to deal, and 
his book may serve a useful purpose, if it imparts 
the same Christian charity to any of those who 
regard our criminals rather ns wild beasts to 
be hunted down, than as erring brothers and 
sisters. 

Where there's a Will there's a Way; or, Science 
in the Cottage: An Account of the Labours of 
Naturalists in Humble Life. By James Cash. 
(Robert Hardwicke. 1873.) This is an interest¬ 
ing book with a somewhat unfortunate title, 
which may lead to its being regarded as one of the 
many imitations called forth by the popularity of 
Smiles’s Self Help. The book, though by no 
means exhaustive of its subject, is really a 
valuable contribution to the scientific biography 
of Lancashire. The study of botany has alwavs 
been a favourite one with the working men of the 
north country. It may have had its origin in the 
practice of collecting plants for “ simples,” in days 
when scientific medicine was not ; but, apart 
from this, there is a charm in “ botanising ” even 
for those ignorant of the very rudiments of the 
science. Accordingly, we find traces of plant- 
collectors in humble life before the days of Lin¬ 
naeus ; Ray was assisted by Willisel, “ an unlettered 
man ” who rambled through the country in search 
of plants for his patron; Dillenius was assisted in 
a similar manner by Samuel Brewer, who died at 
Bradford, in Yorkshire, about 1742. Another of 
these early botanists was Thomas Harrison, whose 
herbarium “ was purchased for a considerable sura 
and deposited in the Manchester Library.” There 
is reason to believe that botany was largely studied 
in the county in the middle of the last century, 
but it is not until about 1770 that we have definite 
information on the subject. After that date we hear 
of well-organised societies at Eccles, Ashton-under- 
Lyne, and other places ; and the difficulties of 
communication, &c., with which these societies 

Di 


had to contend were increased early in the pre¬ 
sent century by the suspicion of the Government. 
Among the cottage botanists whose biographies 
are here given we can only mention John Dew- 
hurst, a fustian cutter; George Oaley, son of a 
Yorkshire horse-dealer; Edward Hobson, author 
of the Museum Biitannicuxn, one of the founders 
and first president of the Banksian Society; and 
Richard Buxton, author of the Manchester Botani¬ 
cal Guide. Buxton advises all working men to 
study Nature; “ the fields and woods, although 
the rich man's heritage, may still be the poor 
man’s flower-garden.” These men were all bom 
in very humble circumstances; and their devotion 
to science and their success in the pursuit of their 
favourite studies, fully justify Mr. Cash in taking 
for his .text, “ Where there's a Will there’s a 
Way.” Editor. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Wf. are authorised to deny the statement of the 
Athenaeum that Mr. Gladstone “ has written to 
Professor Max Muller, and told him that it is his 
purpose to devote his attention to philology.” But 
there is a rumour in London that Mr. Gladstone 
has some intention of retiring for a time from 
public life, and devoting himself to literature, and 
more particularly to the translation of classical 
poetry. A trip to the Holy Land is also men¬ 
tioned among the diversions in which the ex- 
Premier contemplates indulging. 

M. Jules Andrietj has just finished writing 
the articles on Alchemy and Astrology for the 
new edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

Am oxo the recently-acquired autographs which 
are exhibited in the public rooms of the depart¬ 
ment of MSS. in the British Museum, there has 
been lately placed the original copy of verses by 
Lord Byron, entitled “ Stanzas to Jessy,” and 
beginning “ There is a mystic thread of life.” This 
piece, which was one of Byron’s earliest poems, 
was written in 1807, in the poet's twentieth 
year. It was sent as a contribution to Monthly 
Literary Recreations, in which it is printed (vol. 
iii., 1808, p. 22). Byron’s letter, in which he 
forwarded the verses to the publisher, is exhibited 
along with them, and shows that they were offered 
with some diffidence. It is as follows:— 

July Slst 1807 

Sir, 

I have sent according to my promise some 
Stanzas for “ Literary Recreat ions ” tho Insortion I leave 
to the option of the Editors, they have never appeared 
before. I should wish to know, whether they are 
admitted, or not, & wilen the work will appear, as I 
am desirous of a Copy 

&c &c 

Bvaox. 

P S. Send your answer when convenient. 

[Add'csnd] Mr. Crosby 

Stationer's Court, 

“Fear not, till Birnam wood Do come to 
Dunsinane.”—A parallel to this Shaksperian pro¬ 
phecy, and, as he strangely enough supposes, to a 
stratagem of the Hebrew king Abimelecn (Judges 
ix.), is pointed out by Dr. Egli in Hilgenfeld’s 
theological Zeitschrift, 1874, No. 2. As there is 
no mention of it in Simrock, it may be new to 
most readers. The authority is Von Hammer’s 
History of Arabic Literature, vol. i. p. 48. There 
lived in the times before Mohammed a famous 
Arab prophetess, called Serka, whose vision was 
so acute that she could discern man and horse at a 
distance of a day’s journey. She was married to 
a man of the tribe of the Beni Djedis, and, it is 
said, warned the tribe of her husband in vain 
against the approaching army of the king of 
Y'emen, Hasan Den Tobba, the Iiimyarite, which 
was on its march, covered with boughs. “ I see,” 
exclaimed Serka, “the wallring forest.” The 
Beni Djedis thought she lied, and answered, 
“ Who has ever seen walking trees ? ” But the 
hostile army advanced, with desolation in its 
course, and Serka herself was hanged, after having 
her eyes put out. When her people would not 
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believe her, she exclaimed in the following 
distich:— 

“ I swear it by God, the trees advance ; 

If not, it is a stratagem of the Himyarite.” 

Taken at the Flood, the novel contributed 
hv Miss Braddon to the columns of some provin¬ 
cial newspapers, will shortly appear in the orthodox 
three-volume shape. The experiment of issuing 
an original novel in newspapers published simul¬ 
taneously in different parts of the kingdom has 
answered expectations. Miss Braddon has under¬ 
taken to follow up the completion of Taken at the 
Flood with another novel. 

The Government of Berne is about to issue a 
regulation fixing the conditions on which women 
may be admitted to the University courses. The 
number of female students, principally Russians 
and Roumanians, on the books of the University of 
Berne, is at present about thirty. 

A Genoese paper, says the Debate, publishes 
the following autograph of Tasso (aged 28 in 1570) 
from the collection of the Marquis Villanova:— 

“ The undersigned acknowledges the receipt from 

M. Abraham Levy of 25 livres, for which he keeps in 
pledge a sword of the same price, 6 shirts, 4 sheets, 
and 2 napkins. 

•• March 2, 1570. (Signed) Torquato Tasso.” 

Among the books burnt at the Pantechnicon 
fire were Mr. Halliwell’s roomful of Shakspere 
and other volumes; all his presentation copies to 
his wife of the whole series of his publications, in¬ 
cluding his folio Shaksjtere-, all the stock of his 
Ashbee facsimile reproductions of the series of 
quartos of Shakspere s plays, See. The books were 
insured only for two-thirds of their value. 

Mr. Fleay’s table of the quartos of Shakspere’s 
Plays, and his first paper for the New Shakspere 
Society, with his table of the rhyming lines, 
alexandrines, redundant syllable lines, short lines, 
Latin quotations, &c., are already at press. 

Efforts are being made to form branches of the 
New Shakspere Society at Oxford, Bath, and Leeds. 
The director wishes much to see new centres of 
Shakspere study formed all over England. Mr. 

N. E. S. A. Hamilton, formerly of the British 
Museum, has joined the Vice-Presidents of the New 
Shakspere Society. 

Tins Master and Fellows of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, have granted the Early English Text 
Society a six months' extension of the time for 
the return of the College MS. of the Early English 
version of the Cursor Mundi , which Dr. Richard 
Morris is editing for the Early English Text 
Society. 

We are glad to hear that Mr. Halliwell has 
other Shakspere “ finds ” in store for us besides 
his four-year old one of the Globe and Blackfriars 
actors’ petitions about their shares of profits. 
Among them are: 1. A mention of Shakspere as 
an actor four years before the earliest previously 
known one in Ben Jonson’s Every Man in his 
Humour, in 1598. For 1598 Mr. Halliwell can 
now substitute 1594. 2. He can show that the 

Globe Theatre, which is supposed to have been 
Tebuilt in 1594, or early in 1595, was not in fact 
begun till 1699. 3. He has searches making in 
the Court of Wards and Liveries, Ac., which are 
pretty sure to yield facts of importance. 4. Sir 
T. Duffus Hardy and Mr. Bond have, at Mr. 
FurnivaU’e request, most kindly ordered the ar¬ 
rangement of the Court of Request records during 
the reign of Charles I., so that the documents in 
the most important suit of Burbage v. Brand, 
which will probably show Shakspere's interest in 
the Globe Theatre, must soon be discovered. 5. 
Mr. Halliwell continues his searches for actors in 
the Subsidy Rolls, See .; finds Cuthbert and Richard 
Burbige, and their fellow-actor, Cowley, all in 
one street; that one year Richard Burbage cannot 
pay the subsidy charged on him, &c.—many in¬ 
teresting little details that will some day work 
into a complete picture of Shakspere and his fellows. 


It has been long known that Shakspere’s inven¬ 
tory, the list of his goods, and most probably his 
books, ought to be in the collection of inventories 
now in the Probate Office, and which was brought 
there from St. Paul’s. Many years ago the Society 
of Antiquaries and their president, Lord Stanhope, 
appealed to the Treasury in vain to supply funds 
for a search for Shakspere’s inventory, and a 
calendar of all the documents. Later, at the in¬ 
stance of Mr. H. 0. Coote, Mr. Fumivall printed 
a letter on the subject; and a fortnight ago, at 
Mr. Halliwell’s instance, got leave from Sir James 
Hannen, the Judge of the Probate Court, to in¬ 
spect the inventories. They are locked up in a 
little room in the Probate Office, and are contained 
in some twenty boxes, each perhaps 2 ft. long by 
18 in. broad, and 18 in. high; are little rolls of 
parchment about 6 in. broad, varying in thick¬ 
ness from your little finger to your thumb, and 
containing from one to six strip of parchment 
apiece. Not one of them is labelled outside; and 
none are sorted according to years. You make a 
dive into the nearest box, and feel like looking for 
a needle in a bundle of hay. The only plan will 
be to have every inventory out, write down its 
date, and the name of the owner of tho goods (1) 
on your own list, (2) on a slip of papr, then tie 
the slip on the inventory, and take up another; 
have out fifty at a time, and you’ll come on 
Shakspere’s in due course, if no Pauline rat ate 
it, or rain rotted it, before the late removal of the 
records to their present abode took place. Now the 
Probate Office is so undermanned, that its current 
work cannot be kept under, but is five years in 
arrear. The Shakspere inventory search must, 
therefore, be the work of volunteers after the 
documents are moved to Somerset House in April, 
or tho Treasury must be appealed to for an extra 
grant for a competent searcher or two. But, as 
there must be some well-off lovers of Shakspere 
who can give time for the search, we hereby give 
them the chance of volunteering for it. Names 
may be sent to Mr. Fumivall, 3 St. George's 
Square, Primrose Hill, N.W. A former officer 
of the Probate Office, Mr. Paris, who took a warm 
interest in such matters, did at off times calendar 
and number several of the inventories some years 
ago; but he was, unhappily for Shaksperians, 
moved to a better-paid post, and the work has 
stood still since. "Vv ho will start it again ? 

Opr readers will be interested to see the native 
part of the cast of Richard II. as read in public 
lately, wdth English officers and ladies, at the 
Rajkumar College, Rajkote: “John of Gaunt 
and Earl of Northumberland, Ilurrisingjee of 
Bliownugger” [what would Shaksperesay to that ?]; 

“ Henry Bolingbroke, the Tkakore of Limree; Earl 
of Aumerle and Captain of Welsh forces, the 
Rajah of Loonawarra; Marshal, kc., Mr. Ruti 
La'll; Duke of York, Mr. Turkhud; Duchess of 
York, Miss Turkhud; Lady attendant on tho 
Queen, Miss A. Turkhud.” Pleasant to hear of, 
such work as this; English and Indian men and 
women learning to love Shakspere together. If 
this can go on all over the land, Indian social 
questions will soon be settled. 

We are very pleased to hear that Mr. Edward 
Arber, the zealous producer of the admirable 
series of “English Reprints,” &c., has received 
enough promises of subscriptions to his great fresh 
undertaking, to justify his printing his Transcript 
[page for pnge] of the Registers of the Company of 
Stationers of London, between 1554 and 1040 A.D., 
in four thick volumes, demy quarto, twenty 
guineas a copy; royal quarto (large paper), fifty 
guineas a copy. The book will be sold to sub¬ 
scribers only ; and on the completion of the fourth 
volume, all copies not subscribed for will be de¬ 
stroyed. The book will be indispensable in every 
public and every large private library. It is the 
only foundation for accurate bibliography during 
the best periods of our literature, the Elizabethan 
and Stuart ones; and our only regret is that Mr. 
Arber has been forced—as well by his own long ex¬ 
perience of the trade, as by the abandonment of 


the proposed publication of the book by the Early 
English Text Society, and Mr. Rivington—to 
produce it at such high prices and in such small 
numbers. Still the appearance of the work under 
any conditions will be a great gain to every 
student of our Middle Literature. Mr. Arbere 
name is sufficient guarantee for the accuracy of 
the text, as Messrs. Childs' is for its handsome 
look in print. The book is at press, and will be 
completed within two years. It will contain 
about 3,000 pages and 21,000 entries, besides auto¬ 
graphs, indexes, &c. 

The first part of the Ballad Society’s publica¬ 
tions, Mr. F. J. Furnivall's Ballads from MSS., 
vol. i., part 1, Ballads on the Condition of England 
in Henry Fill's and Edward Vi's Reign ( includ¬ 
ing the State of the Clergy, Monks, and Friars'), has 
run out of print. The Society will shortly reprint 
the part, which contains the’ballads of “Now-a- 
Dayes," about 1520 a.d. ; “ Vox Populi Vox Dei,” 
a.d. 1547-8; “The Ruyn of a Ream,” P before 
1520; “The Image of Ypocresye,” a.d. 1533; 
“ Against the Blaspheming Lutherans and the 
Poisonous Dragon Luther;” “ The Spoiling of the 
Abbeys“ The Overthrowe of the Abbyes, a 
Tale of Robin Hoode;” and “De Monasteriis 
Dirutis,” with long introductions on the state of 
the times, and extracts from contemporary docu¬ 
ments, and an historical view of the morals of the 
clergy. Mr. William Chappell will this year 
complete the second volume of his edition of the 
Ro.rburghe Ballads, for the Ballad Society. 

The Chaucer Society will send out at once a 
sheet of additions to Mr. Furnivall's Table of 
the Facts of Chaucer’s Life contained in his 
“ Trial-Forewords to my Parallel-Text edition of 
Chaucer's Minor Poems,” 1871. These “ additions ” 
will comprise a reference to, and a short statement 
of the result of, all the Chaucer records lately 
found by Mr. Fumivall in the Public Record 
Office and the Town Clerk's Office at the Guildhall. 
Mr. Selby's subsequent discoveries will be issued 
in separate sheets as they occur. The first, on the 
robberies of Chaucer, will probably be ready in two 
months. With the “Additions” above-named 
will be issued at once No. 10. Of the Second 
Series, the issue for 1876 is:— 

“ Originals and Analogues of Chaucer's Canterbury 
Tales, Part H. 6. Alpliousus of Lincoln, a Story like 
tho Prioress’s Tale. 7- How Reynard caught Chanti¬ 
cleer, the source of the Nun's-Priest's Tnto. 8. Two 
Italian Stories, and a Latin one, like tho Pardoner’s 
Tale. 9. The Tale of tho Priest's Bladder, a story 
like theSummoner'sTale, being ‘Li dis do Io Veseiea 
Prestre.’ par Jakes de Basiw. 10. Petrarch’s Latin 
Tale of Griseldis (with Boccaccio's Story from which 
it was re-told), the original of the Clerk's Talo. 11. 
Five Versions of a Pear-tree Story like that in the 
Merchant’s Tale. 12. Four Versions of the Life of 
Saint Cecilia, the- original of the Second Nun’s 
Tale.” 

The Ny Rlnstreret Tidendc for February 15 
contains a biography, by Alfred Larsen, of G. A. 
Schneider, whose unexpected and lamented death 
by suicide we noticed directly it occurred Inst year. 
The writer considers that in this painter Norwe¬ 
gian art lost “ one of the most delicate, most 
elevated, and most gifted geniuses that it has ever 
possessed.” A design by the dead painter which 
accompanies the article fails to support this 
opinion, which, however, seems to bo general in 
the north. Schneider was born in 1832. 

The Danish public has for years past been 
waiting with anxiety for tiie Beminiscenres of the 
eminent novelist, M. A. Goldschmidt. The book 
is said to be finished at last. It is rumoured that 
its publication will throw light on many myste¬ 
rious points in the literary and political life of 
Denmark since 1840. 

Some months since we introduced Count 
Snoilskv to our readers as by far tho most promis¬ 
ing of the younger Swedish poets. Since our 
review of his Sonnetter, an earlier volume of lyrics 
has come into our hands (Dikter af Carl Snoilsky, 
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Seligmann). This book presents in a rather ex¬ 
aggerated form the qualities we perceived in the 
sonnets. Snoilsky possesses great fervour of ima¬ 
gination, fine and flexible form, and an essentially 
modern spirit in treating poetic themes, but his 
inspiration is limited and uncertain, and if there 
are five poems in the book far above the general 
average, we must confess there are twenty that 
are somewhat below it. We understand that Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy, who takes a warm interest in 
Swedish literature, is about to publish a transla¬ 
tion of the longest and best of these lyrics, Nero's 
Golden House. 

Messrs. Clark, of Edinburgh, have in prepa¬ 
ration a translation (with the sanction of the 
editor) of Oehler’s Biblical Theology of the Old 
Testament, and, with the sanction of the author, a 
translation, by Caspar Rend Gregory, of Dr. Lut- 
hardt’s Commentary on St. John’s Gospel, from 
early sheets of a new edition about to be published. 

It is proposed to celebrate the 400th jubilee of 
the University of Upsala, in the year 1877, when 
the foundation stone is to be laid of a new build¬ 
ing, intended to include the various halls and 
museums required for the fulfilment of the objects 
aimed at by the directors of the projected scheme. 

The Finance Minister of the German Imperial 
Government has explained in the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, in reply to Dr. Vogt’s charge of inade¬ 
quate payment on the part of the authorities to 
the University professors in Germany, that he has 
added half a million to the grant for educational 
and scientific purposes connected with the Univer¬ 
sities within the last three years. Dr. Vogt is, 
however, of opinion that it will need double that 
sum to rectify to any extent the numerous defi¬ 
ciencies under which the Universities areat present 
labouring. 

The plan which was under discussion some 
years ago for erecting a public library at Cologne, 
but which had to be set aside on account of the 
war, has now again been brought forward. It is 
proposed to erect a building which shall combine 
the necessary space for a library and for halls to be 
used by the various medical and other learned 
societies, which are desirous of combining in the 
undertaking. As the city of Cologne is rich in 
the possession of a valuable collection of archives, 
deeds, MSS., and books, which have hitherto been 
almost inaccessible to tho public, the projected 
scheme for bringing these scattered treasures under 
one roof is worthy of the great Rhenish capital of 
the German empire. 

Messrs. Williams & Nobgate have issued a 
very handy little translation of two essays, by 
Dr. William Bacher, on Nizami, a Persian poet 
of the twelfth century, and one of the earliest 
masters of the romantic epic. The first contains 
an account of his life and writings; the date of 
his death is fixed, upon the evidence of his 
writings, at a.h. 590 instead of 676, which 
seems to rest on little better than a blunder of 
Daulet Shah. There is a very interesting account 
of his conversion from dry asceticism to free 
spiritual poetical fervour. Tk# second essay is 
t ikon up with an analysis and specimens of the 
sicond part of his Ale.rander-Boek, giving the 
imaginary adventures of Alexander as a mis¬ 
sionary prophet and philosopher. This part of 
Nizami’s works has slipped out of many MSS. 
of the collected bodies of his writings, because 
the subject was afterwards taken up by Jami, 
and the later poem displaced the earlier. 

The Gazzetta <f Italia announces the death on 
the Cth of this month, at the age of sixty-three, of 
Domenico Trends, librarian to the’King of Italy 
at Turin. The deceased was one of the most dis¬ 
tinguished literati of Italy, and was member of 
numerous learned societies abroad as well as in his 
own country. 

The German Emperor has given his consent to 
the purchase, at the cost of Government, of the 
library of the late Dr. Wolfgang Menzel of Stutt- 


g&rd, consisting of18,400volumes for the University 
and District library at present being organised at 
Straseburg. 

All readers whom Russian Imperial marriages 
interest should peruse M. Alfred Rambaud’s excel¬ 
lent article on “ L’Impdratrice Catherine H. dans 
sa Famille, d’apres des documens rdeemment 
publics,” in the number for the first half of this 
month of the Revue des deux Monde*. In it he 
tells the story of two weddings, each of which 
was doomed to complete its festive nuptial drama 
by the gloomy tragedy of a secret assassination. 
Thanks to his clear and brilliant narrative, we be¬ 
come well acquainted with the family history of 
the Russian Court during a considerable period of 
the reigns of Elizabeth and Catherine II. We see 
the girlish Sophia of Anhalt ordered off to Russia 
as the bride elect of the dull and brutal heir to the 
throne. We are present at her theological lessons, 
at the end of which she finds that between the 
teaching of the Greek Church and the “ Ckate- 
gisme ” of Luther “ il n’y a que les mots de 
changes.” We sympathise with the early troubles 
of her wedded life, the dreary years passed among 
“ bigots and hypocrites.” WehearherorderGeneral 
Suvorof to provide her dethroned husband, Peter 
III., with a doctor and a negro, as well as with 
“his violin and his dog Mops,” and we witness her 
sorrow when, in spite of her kind attempts to 
console her imprisoned lord, his fear flies to his 
stomach and he dies—as Paul I. will die after him. 
In the second part of his article M. Rambaud 
makes us equally well acquainted with the ill- 
omened marriage of Dorothea of Wiirtemberg to 
the mad Grand Duke Paul. Again we witness 
the sad scene of a young life cloude.d by suspicion 
and embittered by jealousy—a life darkened to our 
eyes by the terrible storm-cloud which we know is 
destined for a time to eclipse its midday light, 
permanently to shadow its later years. Then, re¬ 
turning to the great Empress, M. Rambaud, with a 
quick and delicate touch, paints the portrait of the 
Semiramis of the North as she really was, her 
diadem bright with the lustre of her public career, 
her brow darkened by the infamy of her private 
life. M. Rambaud is doing good service by his 
contributions to Russian history, and it is to be 
hoped that the Revue will give us many more of 
them. 

A work was presented, on the 21st instant, to 
the French Acaddmie des Sciences Morales et 
Politiques, entitled L’Etat de la France an 18 
Brumaire, based on the reports of the Councillors 
of State charged to enquire into the situation of 
the Republic. The author, M. Rocquain, has 
found in the public archives, and published, 
many original and confidential reports addressed 
to the First Consul bv Francois de Nantes, Barbd- 
Marbois, Fourcroy, General Lacude, Najac, Du- 
chatel, Thibandeau, Redon, and Regnaud de 
Saint-Jean d'Angdly. They throw considerable 
light on the material, moral, and political position 
of France at the time, and are followed by an 
appendix containing various documents relating to 
the Directory. 

The Master of the Rolls lately recommended to 
the Treasury several works to be published during 
the coming financial year among the Chronicles 
and Memorials of Great Britain and Ireland, in 
continuation of the series begun by Lord Romilly, 
and the Treasury has selected the following from 
the list:— 

Materials for the History of Archbishop Thomas 
Bechet. Edited by the Rev. J. C. Robertson, Canon 
of Canterbury, and Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History in King’s College, London. These ma¬ 
terials, consisting of lives, letters, &c., are said to 
be of the greatest value and interest, not only on 
account of their main subject—the contest be¬ 
tween the ecclesiastical and civil powers in the 
twelfth century—but for the light which they 
throw on manners and customs, on the state of 
knowledge and learning, on general and personal 
history, &c. 


The Register of Malmesbury Abbey. Edited by 
the Rev. J. S. Brewer, Professor of English 
Literature in King’s College, London. This pub¬ 
lication is of a nature intended to illustrate 
many curious points of history, and the growth 
of society, the distribution and cultivation of 
land, and the relations of landlord and tenant - , 
the utility of these registers has often been insisted, 
upon by great lawyers and antiquaries like Selden 
and Twysden. 

The Historical Works of Ralph de Diceto, Dean 
of St. Pouts, from 1181 to 1210. Edited by the 
Rev. William Stubbs, Professor of Modem His¬ 
tory at Oxford. This volume will make complete 
the series of works on the reigns of Henry II. and 
Richard I., on which Mr. Stubbs has previously 
been engaged. 

The Year Books of 33, 34, and 36 Edward I. 
Edited by Mr. Alfred J. Horwood, of the Middle 
Temple. This work is in continuation of a series 
already published relating to that reign, under the 
same editorial care. 

The Treasury has also given its sanction for the 
association of Mr. Gudbrand Vigfusson, the distin¬ 
guished northern philologer, with Dr. Dasent in 
editing the Icelandic Sagas relating to the British 
Isles, a work which has been for some time in 
preparation for the Rolls Series. Mr. Vigfusson 
has been recently employed in the compilation of 
the Icelandic and English Dictionary, published 
for the Delegates of the Oxford Press. In conse¬ 
quence of the Treasury arrangement, he will shortly 
proceed to Copenhagen to transcribe the Sagas- 
there which will form a portion of the collection. 

Dr. Paul Scheffer-Boichorbt, who proved 
some time ago the spurionsness of the Florentine 
History passing under the name of “ Malespini,” is 
about to publish another book called Contributions 
to Florentine Historiography (Zur Geschichtschrei- 
bung der Florentiner. Leipzig: Hirzel), which will 
include a revised form of his previous researches, 
and, moreover, give the coup de grace to another 
great Florentine name, Diuo Compagni. Dr. Boi- 
chorst hopes to prove that the work passing as Dino- 
Compagni's is an invention of the fifteenth century. 

The reprint of the Memoires de Saint-Simon, 
and their editor’s difficulties, have produced a 
general wish among French literary men for & 
reform in the administration of the public archives. 
The Government has recognised this necessity, 
and has nominated a Commission on the subject 
consisting of MM. Weiss, Valfrey, IlervtS, de Yiel- 
Castel, d’Haussonville, Geffroy, and others. Tho 
instructions of the Commission are to enquire 
whether the State should not bo asked to grant a 
sum of money for the publication, under ministe¬ 
rial surveillance, of a series of inedited documents, 
and to devise some means of ensuring that, on the 
death of ambassadors and public servants abroad, 
their correspondence and diplomatic papers shall 
henceforth be returned to the Foreign Office. But 
this is not a very great step in advance. What is 
required is that the documents belonging to the 
Foreign Office, the War Office, and other depart¬ 
ments of the State, should be collected and placed 
in a State Paper Office, and that all students should 
be allowed to consult and make extracts from them 
for themselves, without any official intervention. 
This has been done in most other countries—Bel¬ 
gium, England, Italy; and French scholars have ft 
right to demand that it shall be done also in France. 

The Nation has a note on the “ History of the 
Welsh in America,” by the Rev. R. D. Thomas. 
The work should be exhaustive, as the author 
begins with a short sketch of the ancient Britons 
in Wales, and discusses, answering finally in the 
negative, the question whether Madoc went to 
America. The most considerable immigrations 
were, that to Pennsylvania, 1682-1730, and that of 
1796-1806. Another contribution to early Ame¬ 
rican history and genealogy is the first number of 
Vol. V. of the New York Genealogical and Bio¬ 
graphical Record, which begins the republication 
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of the Doopboeck , or Book of Baptism of the 
Reformed Batch Church in New York. 

Church historians have to thank Professor 
Hoffinann, of Kiel, for a contribution to the know¬ 
ledge of the Second Synod of Ephesus, held a.d. 
449. Wherever the Greek original exists he has 
reprinted it with variants derived from the Syriac. 
The new portions are given in a German transla¬ 
tion. The whole forms a handsome little quarto, 
and is brought out by the University of Kiel in 
honour of the “ Doctor-Jubilee ” of Professor 
Olshausen, the Orientalist. 

Mr. J. E. Bailey, of Stretford, Manchester, has 
in the press a Life of Dr. Thomas Fuller, whose 
Worthies is still the grandest portrait gallery we 
have of famous Englishmen. For the first time 
an adequate biography of Fuller will be given to 
the world, with fresh facts, notes of inedited 
works, and a complete bibliography. The book, 
which embodies the result of some years of 
patient research, will contain many portraits, 
views and fac-similes. Amongst the illustrations 
will be the rare portrait which sometimes occurs 
in copies of the Abel Redivivus. Copies possess¬ 
ing this have sold for 9/. The impressions for Mr. 
Bailey’s book will, curious to say, be taken from 
the original plate. There will also bo a photo¬ 
lithograph of the portrait in Lord Fitz-Harainge’s 
collection, at Cranford House, Middlesex, in which 
the expression is much more genial and animated 
than in Loggan’s engraving, which has perhaps 
been taken from it. The witty and wise parson 
bulks so largely in this portrait, that one can well 
understand the many jokes about this mighty 
mass of “ Fuller’s earth.” 

NOTES OF TRAVEL. 

We understand that Mr. Vambdry has lately 
arrived in England, and intends giving a series of 
lectures in the provinces on Russia and her de¬ 
signs in Central Asia. Mr. Vambery’s views, it 
is well known, are anything but favourable to the 
policy at present being pursued by the Russian 
Government, and we await their exposition with 
much interest. We shall also be curious to see 
if the learned Professor will deem it advisable to 
make any reply to the few detractors who have so 
persistently thrown doubts on his ever having 
personally visited many of the places he describes 
so graphically. For ourselves we should consider 
Mr. Vamberv would best do justice to his re¬ 
putation by treating their insinuations with the 
silence they deserve. 

We republish the latest telegram received con¬ 
cerning the death of Dr. Livingstone, by which 
it wiLl be seen that there is now no ground for hope 
that the reports hitherto received have been 
untrue: — 

“Chumah. Livingstone’s servant, arrived hero on 
February 3. and returned next day with stores for 
Murphy, who was ton days’journey from Bagamoyo 
in charge of Livingstone's holy and papers. Dillon 
also started from Unyanyembe, but shot himself in a 
fit of delirium a few days afterwards, Cameron has 
proceeded alone to Ujiji.” 

We presume that on arrival of the remains at 
Zanzibar steps will be taken to identify the body 
as that of the deceased traveller. Dr. Living¬ 
stone’s arm was broken by a lion some years ago, 
and never regained its original form. This fact 
will afford a crucial test of identity even to any 
one who was not personally acquainted with him, 
and it is to be hoped that, in the absence of I)r. 
Kirk, there may be some one at Zanzibar who is 
aware of this fact. We gather from the above 
telegram that Cameron must have been already 
far on his way to Ujiji before the lamentable 
death of Dr. Dillon, and we can now only cor¬ 
dially trust that the news mav not reach him to 
discourage and dishearten him in the solitary 
task that he has undertaken. The courage and 
energy displayed by Lieut. Cameron in thus 
pushing on by himself to Ujiji commands our 
admiration; it may well be that the most 


valuable results of Dr. Livingstone's labours will disagTeeable-looking stuff than the sugar and salt 
thereby be saved from destruction. The news of sold and consumed everywhere throughout China 
Dr. Dillon’s sad end will cause the deepest pain to it would be difficult to conceive.” We have been 
all who knew him. It speaks volumes of the obliged to use both, and can fully endorse this 
destructive nature of the climate in which these opinion. The same writer mentions that the 
three adventurers have been travelling, that a Chinese arsenal at Kao Chang Miao, near Shang- 
man who, like Dr. Dillon, started for the coast in hai, daily turns out twenty Remington rifles com- 
the highest health and spirits, full of energy and plete ; and that “ Downton’s pumps and a vast 
pluck, should in so short space of time have be- variety of other articles of a complex character 
come so utterly unmanned by repeated sickness were everywhere in the hands of the workmen, 
and disease as to die in the way in which he In front of the arsenal was anchored a steam 
did. We can but mourn the fact that another frigate, pierced for twenty-six guns, measuring 
brave man has thus fallen, a victim to the slow between 2,000 and 3,000 tons, and of 400 horse 
process of civilising Africa. power, which had just been turned out of dock: 

Amongst the different expeditions, all more or and every part of this vessel, with the sole ex- 
less of a scientific character, which have been oeption of the screw-shaft and cranks, had been 
conducted of late years in Western North Ame- manufactured on the spot.” As this is the filth 
rica, the northernmost is that of the International vessel which ha3 been launched from the same 
Northern Boundary Commission, which is comr place, it is clear that the Chinese are making pro- 
pleting its survey of the boundary lino along the gress. 

fortv-ninth parallel of latitude, from the Lake of In these days of dear coal at home we are roused 
the'Woods to the Rocky Mountains. This party to envy when we read in the Report of Mr. Baber 
is under the direction of Mr. Archibald Campbell, (Tamsuy, Formosa) that for household purposes 
assisted by Major Twining as engineer officer, and Kelung coal has no superior, and that eighteen 
Dr. Elliot Cowes as naturalist and scientific mem- shillings per ton is the outside price for the very 
her. The next worthy of mention is the “ Yellow- best piclced coal ; at the pit’s mouth the price is 
stone Expedition,” which started from Fort Abra- about ten shillings per ton. Mining operations 
ham Lincoln, on the Missouri, the present ter- are in a very elementary condition in Formosa, 
minus of the North Pacific Railroad, and which for ‘‘the ventilation of the mines is left to itself, 
lias already accomplished the first part of its pro- a®*! no system of pumping out the water is em- 
jected route, from the Missouri as far as the banks ployed.” Oddly enough, fire-damp is unknown, 
of the Yellowstone. Thence it will follow the We must agree with Mr. Baber in his remark 
course of the latter stream, and will malm for the that, “ considering the present high price of Eng- 
Rocky Mountain chain, just to the south of the l»eh coal [in China], it is somewhat surprising 
town of Holena. At the outset it was thought that our naval authorities have not turned their 
necessarv to attach a body of about 2,000 men to attention to Kelung as a source of supply for the 
the expedition, because of the known unfriendli- vessels of the China squadron ; ” the more so as 
ness of tho Indians. The chief savants are— the price of the coal is less than a quarter of that 
Dr. J. A. Alien, from Cambridge, U.S., zoologist of Australian, and has been favourably reported 
and botanist, Dr. Lionel R. Rettre, from New upon bv naval and other engineers. 

York, mineralogist and geologist, and assistants. The Report ot Mr. E. B. Malet, C.B. (Secretary 
Professor Havden’s expedition and its labours of Legation at Peking) is rather disappointing, 
commenced, in 1867, with a geological survey of for practically he does little but summarise the 
Nebraska. The following year was taken up with Consuls’ Reports, and we had hoped for great 
a survey of Wyoming, and in 1869 Colorado and things from so able and energetic a man. Under 
New Mexico were visited. Subsequently a por- the head of “ Shipping ” he mentions that a native 
tion of Montana and the famous Yellowstone line of steamers h;is been established, “ under the 
district wore explored, and in 1872 the expendi- protection, and. it is said, subvention of high 
ture had actually risen from 5,000 dollars in the Chinese authorities; . . . the shares (in the 
year 1867 to 76,0001. sterling. Last year the company) are said not to he transferable to 
extent of country which still remained to be foreigners. Steamers of tho line are to be em- 
traversed lay south of the fortieth parallel of ployed in bringing up tho tribute rice to Tientsin, 
latitude, from the Green River on the west to the ... lor the present the line is to confine itself 
eastern foot of the Rocky Mountains. In time to the Treaty ports, but if it is successful it mav 
Professor Hayden hopes to'push on to the Mexican tie expected, in the natural order of events, that 
border. Silver and lead ores have been discovered the directors will run it to other ports, thereby 
in tho vicinity of the Arkansas and Blue Ilivera, giving new inlets to our exports to China; hut 
the former yielding 200 to 300 oz. of metal per the establishment of tho line may cause serious 
ton. Fossil's occur at intervals in Silurian and damage to our carrying trade in Chinese waters.” 
carboniferous rocks, and entomology has been Adverting to the statement of a sanguine Con- 
enriched by the capture of no fewer than 227 Slll ar officer, that “ foreign appliances for working 
different species of the grasshopper genus. the coal mines, and proper means of transport are 

A private expedition from Yale College, uuder alone required to give an important trade ’ in tho 
the direction of Professor D. C. Marsh, is occupied Newchwang district, Mr. Malet rightly remarks 
with the investigation of fossils in the tertiary that “ these are desiderata which are alone wanting 
and calcareous formations. They receive aid from in most districts of China to change tho face of the 
government in the shape of an escort, and their land.” 

labours during the last six years have been If i 8 to l* e regretted that the Trade Reports 
directed to the basins of the Platte and the Green from China cannot be published rather sooner ; 
rivers, to a portion of Oregon and Wyoming, those just issued are all for 1872. \ve thought 
and southward as far as the borders of Utah. that there was a rule that they should reach 

In conclusion may be mentioned the name of London by the end of June m each year. 

Mr. W. II. Dali, who is engaged on coast surveys l*f compliance with instructions from his 
of Alaska, and who intends to travel on to the Government, the Portuguese Governor of Macao, 
Aleutian Islands for the purpose of mapping them w fi 0 is also Envoy to China, &c., has issued a 
out and finding r suitable landing place for the proclamation, notifying that the detestable Macao 
projected Pacific cable. Coolie trade will be abolished after March 27 

Commercial Reports — China, No. 3 (1873). II.— next. 

In reporting on the trade of Shanghai, Mr. Med- Postal arrangements seem to be carried on 
hurst alludes to the failure of an attempt to make under difficulties in China. Twice in one week 
a sugar refinery answer, and tells us that “ the has the regular mail between Shanghai and Soo- 
intensely utilitarian spirit of the Chinese makes chow been robbed lately. As the Chinese are in 
it perfectly immaterial whether the sugar they the habit of making remittances through the Post 
buy is crude or refined, their object being to buy Office, no doubt the thieves secured a respectable 
sweet sugar at the lowest price. . . More coarse and booty. 
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A map of the Aleutian Islands and the penin¬ 
sula of Alaska has just been published by M. 
Pinart, a French traveller, who has embodied 
therein some important geographical results ob¬ 
tained by him during an exploring trip in the 
latter part of 1871. These results consist mainly 
of a number of positions astronomically deter¬ 
mined, the heights by barometer of two volcanoes, 
Mounts Pogrumnoi and Shishaldinsky (5,843 and 
8,762 Paris feet, respectively), and some relics of 
an ancient race who formerly inhabited these 
regions, found in some caves on Ounga Island. 
M. Pinart’s detailed account published in the 
Bulletin of the Paris Geographical Society, con¬ 
veys a very complete notion of the scenery and 
general character of this little known portion of 
North America. 

From Peking we learn that during the night of 
December 21, the Emperor of China, in accord¬ 
ance with ancient practice, proceeded to the Altar 
of Heaven, in the southern part of what is known 
to foreigners as the Chinese city, to worship and 
celebrate the arrival of the Winter Solstice. 
These Chinese state processions commonly pass 
through Peking in the night, for the double pur¬ 
pose of protecting the sacred person of the “ Son 
of Heaven ” from the vulgar gaze, and of avoiding 
interference with the street traffic. 

The St. Petersburg Journal points out the source 
of the uncomplimentary account of the conduct of 
the European envoys on their presentation to the 
Emperor of China (Academy, No. 87, p. 13). It 
first appeared in a pamphlet published by the 
anti-European party, as a supplement to the pro¬ 
vincial issue of the Peking Gazette, similar in 
form, type, and all respects to the official paper. 
Internal evidence goes to prove that it was com- 

E osed at Pekin, and that no official personages 
ad any share in it. We notice with pleasure 
that the dhiuity that hedges the Emperor pro¬ 
duced as strong an effect on the other envoys as 
en the English representative, for they also fell to 
the ground several times, without being able to 
utter a word. 

The Times quotes from the Brisbane Courier of 
December 13 an account of the passage from Sin¬ 
gapore to Brisbane by a person on board the screw 
steamer Sunfoo, the pioneer vessel of the Eastern 
and Australian Mail Steam Company (Limited). 
He says:—“ The arrival of the pioneer steamer 
of a new mail route, which will, doubtless, be the 
means of opening up and establishing important 
commercial relations between Eastern Australia, 
Java, Singapore, and China, is an event of more 
than ordinary importance; therefore a few notes 
on the voyage of the Sun foo may not prove unin¬ 
teresting to your readers. We experienced de¬ 
lightful weather throughout, and the voyage was 
one long pleasure trip. Bv this route the'timorous 
traveller not only escapes the dangers of an ocean 
voyage in hurricane latitudes, but the monotony 
of the sea trip is broken by an ever-changing pano¬ 
rama of lovely scenery the whole passage through 
—two days being the longest time we were out of 
sight of land. Leaving Brisbane, as the steamer 
threads her way through innumerable islands, the 
traveller has ample time to admire the beauty of 
the Queensland coast line and to watch the changes 
ns he goes further north, where the country 
is less fertile, but not the less picturesque. Leav¬ 
ing Cape York, you soon approach the islands of 
the Indian Ocean. At first you are struck by 
their rugged grandeur, jagged mountains towering 
to the height of 10,000 feet, and presenting a 
black, scorched, and barren appearance. Passing 
Sumbswa, you see the mountain of volcanic cele¬ 
brity which in 1815 threw its ashes over an area 
of 1,500 miles. As you go to the westward, the 
beauty of the scene is enhanced bv the tropical 
vegetation which clothes the mountains and islands 
to the water’s edge. Passing through Bali Strait 
which is only one mile wide, one of the most 
lovely views in the Archipelago meets the eve. 
On each side native leaf huts are seen, half bid 
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in cocoanut and areca palms. On the left rise 
the mountains of Java—evidently volcanic—to 
the height of over 11,000 feet, covered with ver¬ 
dure from base to summit. On the right rise the 
mountains of Bali, similar in shape, and about 
4,000 feet high. On reaching Batavia the pas¬ 
senger has just sufficient time to make a hurried 
examination of that interesting city; a railway 
takes you in two hours to Buitenzorg. Leaving 
Batavia, you steam through the thousand islands, 
and passing through Banca Straits reach Singa¬ 
pore—the sea like a lake the whole way. The 
establishment of this line will doubtless dispel the 
bugbear of the supposed insurmountable difficulties 
of the inner route and Torres Straits navigation.” 

Petermann’s MiltheUungen for February fur¬ 
nish us with an account of Captain Prshewalski’s 
recent travels through Koko-Nor and northern 
Thibet. He and his comrades started in Sep¬ 
tember 1872 from the town of Chebsen, and 
journeyed into the valley of Lake Koko-Nor, the 
great beauty and picturesqueness of which they 
were much struck with. The steppes around are 
very fertile and abound in antelopes. The height 
of the lake is about 10,000 feet above sea level. 
Captain Prshewalski intended to have journeyed 
to H’Lassa, but ran so short of money that he was 
unable to go further. Their clothes and shoes 
were dropping to pieces, and they had to supply 
their place with skins; and they were furthermore 
exposed to such privations from hunger and cold 
that, on their eventual return toDyn-juanj-in, the 
Mongoliansexclaimed, “ Why, you are exactly like 
one of ourselves in appearance.” Travelling 
southward from Koko-Nor, thev came into the 
marshy country of Chaidam, which is bounded on 
the north by the range enclosing Koko-Nor, on the 
south by the Burkhan-Buda chain, and stretches 
westward, according to native report, as far as 
Lob-Nor. Wild camels are plentiful here. The 
plain of Chaidam is 1,000 feet lower than Lake 
Koko-Nor, and is consequently of a warmer cli¬ 
mate. The river Bayan-gol, 400 versts long, and 
of an average breadth, flows through it from east 
to west. On November 20 they reached the foot 
of the Burkhan-Buda range, which forms the 
northern boundary of the Thibetan plateau (from 
14,000 to 15,000 feet high). From it the Shuga 
and Gurbu-Naidji ranges arise, both of which 
reach the height of perpetual snows. The latter 
forms the commencement of the Kuen-Lun system, 
which bounds the west part of Chaidam, and the 
plains of Lob-Nor to the south. About fifty versts 
to the eastward, and 100 versts south of the 
Kuen-Lun, they came upon the banks of the Yang- 
tse-kiang or Murni-ussu, as the Mongolians call it. 
From this point they began their return journey, 
on January 13, and reached Dyn-juanj-in on 
June 15, 1873. Captain Prshewalski’s collections 
of the fauna of Mongolia are large, comprising 
more than 1,000 species of birds, 40 large mam¬ 
mals, and upwards of 100 smaller; his detailed 
experiences of the wonderful vitality and strength 
of the yaks are very interesting to read. He made 
latitude observations at the mouth of the Bukhain- 
gol, at the northern foot of the Burkhan-Buda, 
and on the Murni-ussu. Height observations were 
made frequently, and Captain Prshewalski has 
constructed an elaborate map, showing all his 
routes and embracing the country between Lake 
Dalai-Nor and the upper Yang-tse-kiang. 

The other articles in the February number of 
the Mittheilungrn comprise a valuable obituary 
notice of all celebrated scientific men who died in 
1873 ; a short geographical sketch of Persia, with 
reference to the labours of the recent boundary 
commission; and a detailed notice of Count Wilt- 
zek’s recent Arctic journey, in 1872, to Spitzbergen 
and Nova Zembla. 


MR. SHIRLEY BROOKS. 

Mr. SniRi.EY Brooks, who died last Monday, at 
the age of fifty-eight, was editor of Punch, and 
something more than that, for he had made for 
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himself an independent position in the profession 
of Literature, having done much original work 
which never fell below a good standard. The very 
qualities which enabled him to produce so many 
good things of so many different kinds—for ho 
tried every thing in the range of Belles Lettres, and 
in nothing did lie actually fail—were of excellent 
sendee to him in his editorial labour. He had 
many abilities, immense tolerance, and wide ap¬ 
preciation. He knew something of books, and 
more of men, and all of London that lies between, 
the Temple and Pimlico. He was a man to whom 
creative work was easy, and critical work still 
easier. And his “ easy writing ” was not “ hard 
reading." He seemed to have been bom with, 
the power of conveying information pleasantly. 

Probably Mr. Brooks enjoyed his profession. 
Certainly he practised it with assiduity, and was 
proud of his power of labour, ne has been known 
to write three articles of a morning, finishing off 
with a “ London Letter ” to a high-class paper in 
the country, and capping all with a comic note to 
the editor of that journal, recounting with glee 
and triumph his achievements of the day. With, 
such rapidity, it may be thought that he could 
not possibly be thorough; but that is not so at 
all, for he had the sagacity to avoid the subjects 
he did not quite understand. He was a master of 
current politics and of the lighter social questions. 
He knew a good operatic performance from a bad 
one. Ila knew more about all Art than the large 
English public ever cared for him to tell them, 
but what he did tell he told pleasantly. Thirty 
years of hurried journalism aid not succeed in 
spoiling his style. 

And if Mr. Brooks enjoyed his work, he surely 
enjoyed society. He was a man of high social 
ualities. People liked to have him at their 
inner tables, and no doubt he liked to go. Per¬ 
haps few persons in our time have talked so reso¬ 
lutely well. From day to day he had to write 
sharp things—it became a second nature to say 
them. 

It is early to attempt even to indicate what will 
be Mr. Brooks’s final position in literature—that 
is a task from which we should at all events 
shrink. But this it may be safe to say—that his 
position in literature might have been a higher 
one if the pressing occupations of a journalist 
had not broken in so much upon his larger 
imaginative work. His plays, written now nearly a 
generation ago, were the fair successes of a season. 
His novels, which abound in brisk and pointed 
dialogue and happy descriptions, must have had 
greater unity—and therefore greater power—if he 
had always struck his anvil while it was very 
hot, and allowed nothing to come between his 
work’s conception and its end. But some of the 
stories were planned long before they could be 
executed. In the manner of them—at least in 
certain scenes of Aspen Court and of Tite 
Gordian Knot —there is something that reminds 
one of Thackeray. Mr. Brooks’s style was scarcely 
less complete: his satire scarcely less quiet ; but 
when one thinks not only of the multiplicity of 
his labours, but that Thackeray was, in nis kind, 
the one man of a century, one does not wonder 
that in The Gordian Knot and Aspen Court 
there is no character of the strength, wholeness, in¬ 
dividuality of Becky Sharp and Major Pendennis. 
Mr. Brooks’s strongest plot is that of 27»e Silver Cord 
—a novel originally published in Once a Week — 
but in making so much of his plot he did but 
enter into a useless rivalry with many writers 
who in intellectual quality were a good deal 
below him. Possibly his power was least accom¬ 
panied by weakness when he set himself to dis¬ 
play, not so much character as characteristics, in 
a series of brilliant dialogues. • The best of these 
appeared in Pinch, and were separately repub¬ 
lished : the little work about the bickerings of 
“ The Naggletons ” is almost equal to the lighter 
work of a profounder analyst, Balzac—at least it 
reminds one, not unworthily, of Let Petites 
Miseres de la Vie Cwtjugale. 
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Oni heard, some years ago, that it -was Mr. 
Broois’s ambition to write a whole number of 
Punch. Such was his perseverance and his fer¬ 
tility that he may have succeeded in realising that 
ambition ; but whether he did or no, the very idea 
is suggestive of the amount of work he was ac- 
cvstomed to undertake. His intimates are regret- 
tmg the loss of an old friend and good comrade. 
We of the general public are regretting the 
comparatively early cessation of his labours—the 
fact that when he was fifty-eight the world 
should have received the last fruit of a mind so 
bright, and until the last so fresh. Thus there is 
other cause than that which is afforded by his 
published writings to remember that he was of 
the profession of letters, and to associate, not only 
his career but his end, with those of his greater 
brethren, Jerroid, Thackeray, and Dickens. 

Frederick Wedmore. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE MOABITE POTTERY OP M. SHAPIRA. 

New York : Feb. 6, 1874. 

The exposure by M. Clermont Ganneau of the 
Skapira forgeries justifies the scepticism of the 
officers of the Palestine Exploration Fund, and 
not less of the American Palestine Exploration 
Society. As the American Society has its field 
in the region in which these inscriptions and 
objects of pottery were represented as having been 
found, they were very early offered to its repre¬ 
sentatives in Syria, and copies of the inscriptions 
or squeezes of several of them were sent to this 


country. These were examined by Mr. A. Van 
Name, librarian of Yale College ; Professor J. A. 
Paine, now in the service of the society in Syria; 
and myself, and two of us presented papers to the 
American Oriental Society nearly two years ago 
exposing the fraud on palaeograpliical grounds. 
The Palestine Exploration Society has refused to 
make any purchases of M. Shapira, although at 
times strongly urged to do so by those who had 
a great deal of faith in his personal honesty. The 
unaccountable facility with which Professor Scklott- 
mann, an acknowledged authority,and otherGerman 
Semitic scholars, have accepted these “ Moalntische 
Rathtel," as well as the reports of the “ Liceneiat ,” 
who reported that he found them in titu and saw 
them dug out, somewhat startled us, although 
we remembered that in America “ mines ” have 
sometimes been “ salted ” with gold-dust and 
diamonds. It was evident also that Professor 
Scklottmann was utterly unable to make con¬ 
nected sense out of a Ion" inscription, which alone 
ought to have been sufficient to prove that it was 
not genuine. We know enough of the languages 
spoken in Palestine and its vicinity from 600 to 
800 b.c. to be certain that a long and plain in¬ 
scription, in characters with which we are perfectly 
acquainted, can be deciphered without difficulty. 
We also had frequent reports from Lieutenant 
Steever’s exploring party that no relics or inscrip¬ 
tions such as were reputed could be heard of in 
Moab; and we were also informed that Shapira’s 
agent had the reputation of being a famous 
swindler, being the same enterprising fellow who 
once claimed to have discovered in a cave the 
petrified bodies of the Seven Sleepers. The pur¬ 
chase of a large batch of these forgeries by the 
Prussian Government for the Berlin Museum is a 
humiliating blunder that ought not to have been 
possible under the advice of any scholar who had 
ever seen the squeezes of either of the larger in¬ 
scriptions. 

I may add that the American Palestine Explora¬ 
tion Society was threatened with the suspension 
of its activities by the sudden and severe mercan¬ 
tile panic, but that now, owing to the efforts of 
its President, Professor K. D. Hitchcock, D.D., it 
will doubtless be able to send a larger surveying 
party into the field in the coming season. 

William Hayes Ward. 


DR. SCHLIEMANN’s COLLECTION. 

Oxford : February 16, 1874. 

Dr. Sckliemann's great work has at last arrived, 
and after a cursory glance at the 217 plates of his 
Atlas, a few observations suggest themselves, which 
I venture to submit to the j udgmeu t of archaeologists. 
Is not the peculiar figure which occurs so often on 
the terra-cotta disks and elsewhere, and which 
goes now by the misleading name of Svastika (a 
mystic cross very common in India), an abbrevia¬ 
tion of the human figure ? If any one will com¬ 
pare tko following disks, Nos. 3(i", 61. 259, 289, 
290, 298, 299, 2,429, 3,105, 3,143, 3,318, 3,413, 
watching at the same time the transition of the 
four-legged antlered animals into what seem almost 
letters, lie can hardly doubt that the cross by their 
side is intended for a man. On disk 299, animals and 
men are separated by a river or a wall. In India, 
no doubt, the Svastika cross has another origin, 
and in Nicaragua and elsewhere its antecedents 
may again be different. But here its origin seems 
clear. It afterwards, no doubt, becomes a mere 
ornament, just like the duck-pattern on the old 
Italian bronze disks in the Museum of Perugia, 
if compared with the terra-cotta disk found at 
Villanova, the pottery of Sesto Calende, and the 
bronze shield found in Sweden. 

I should like to call attention to a paper just 
published by Count Conestabile (Sovra due Dischi 
tn Bronzo Antico-Italici, Torino, 1874), where the 
same cross occurs on vases which by their shape, 
too, recall some of Dr. Schliemann’s vases. Some 
very small animal figures, too, drawn with hiero¬ 
glyphic exactness, and very different from the 
antlered animals, occur in both. 


One more remark. Whatever these curious 
disks may be—whetherornaments, coins, weights— 
it strikes me that some of them have astronomical 
designs, and I should wish an astronomer to 
examine them. In one, No. 452,1 recognise the 
constellation of the Great Bear, with possibly a 
Bootes ; and it may not be impossible to decipher 
some of the other constellations. 

__ Max Muller. 

MATERIALS FOR A LIFE OF GILLRAT. 

Rolls Office- 

With reference to Mr. W. B. Scott's notice last 
week in the Academy of a new edition of Gillrny’a 
works, it will be suitable to draw the attention of 
all future editors of these works to a manuscript 
acquired some five years ago by the British 
Museum, which contains many curious letters and 
papers illustrative of the life of Gillray, and of the 
peculiar circumstances under Which many of his 
caricatures were shadowed out. As little or no use 
appears ever to have been made of these materials, 
a condensed account of them may not he uninterest¬ 
ing. A few official papers establishing facts in the 
early career of the artist appear first in the volume, 
such as the following, signed by Adjutant John 
Ward:— 

“Memorandum.—Thursday, February 28, 1754.— 
Mr. James Gilray resigned his placo of Lighthorsman 
in Chelsea College, and went upon the nine pence a 
day list; he having exchanged with Win. Grant." 

There is also a most affectionate letter from 
Thomas Gillray to his “ dear brother James,” from 
Balemo, January 23, 1779, in which he expresses 
his sorrow to hear that his strength is fast 
decaying, and would like to know “ if you have 
any Apitite for your Vittels and what Vittel* 
agreth best with you.” This is addressed to “ Mr. 
James Gillray, in Mealmans Row, Corner Howse, 
Chealsea, near London.” 

Among the papers which directly relate to 
Gillray's profession, the following are chiefly to 
be noted. 

Some correspondence about the year 1798 with 
Sir John Dalrymple; one letter from this gentle¬ 
man begins thus:— 

“ Sir John Dalrymplo returns his compts to 
Mr. Gilray. 1 certainly expected that so public- 
spirited an undertaking would have been supported 
by Government, and I have no doubt that it will. I 
shall go about this day and to-morrow, for which 
purpose you will send mo half a dozen copys of the 
Popish Engraving, &c.” 

Several letters from Lord Bateman, suggesting 
subjects for caricature. One begins:— 

“ Shobden : Nov. 8, 1798. 

“Dear Mr. Gilray,—I take for granted you are 
very busy at this timo. You have fine subjects to. 
work on. The opposition are as low as we can wish 
them. You have been of infinite service in lowering 
them, and making them ridiculous. Sheridan, I find, 
lms now declaredly left them. Tlio’ he is certainly 
very able and clever, yet his character is too well 
known for Mr. Pitt to give much to bo silent. Ho 
may, if He is Rocue enough, be of uso in disclosing ail 
their wicked Schemes,” &e. 

Writing October 8,1-798, Lord Bateman hopes— 
“you received the hare and brace of partridges, 
&c. I think you could make a good print of the Bay 
of Alexandria and the Line of Battle with the Heads- 
of the Opposition round as a frame bemoaning the 
victory. Pray have something with the Bay and 
Lines of Battle, I know many of the opposition are 
sorry for this victory. With what triumph Mr. Pitt, 
will open the Sessions. He iB a lucky man. You 
cannot bo too marked on this victory; we want 
nothing but Lord Bridport to do something to bo com¬ 
plete. It is in your hands to lower tlio opposition ; 
nothing mortifies them so much as being ridiculed und 

exposed in every window.Pray bo as severe as 

you can within the laws, nothing is too bad for such a 
sett of villians (tic) who can rejoice in the danger and 
ruin of their country.” 

In the postscript is added— 

“ Wc shall be very glad to see you here, and in tlio 
meantime shall be very glad to hear Buognoparte and 
his army are destroyed.” 
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An agreement between Gillray and Sir. John 
Wright, of Piccadilly, bookseller, dated May 29, 
1800, by which Gillray undertook to execute be¬ 
tween thirty and forty plates for a royal quarto 
edition of the poetry of the Anti-Jacobin, before 
the succeeding December 1. Gillray, in return, 
was to receive three guineas a plate for those of 
the vignette size, five guineas for those which 
would occupy half the page, and eight guineas for 
the large size. 

Correspondence with J. Hookham Frere about 
the same project, with a list of subscribers to the 
publication, including some of the best known 
names of the day (“ near six hundred of the most 
respectable characters in the kingdom,” writes 
Gillray himself in November, 1800). 

Another correspondent is “ F. Hawkaworth," 
who dates from different Yorkshire country 
houses. In a letter'of February' 16, 1809, Hawks- 
worth asks Gillray to depict a Yorkshire character 
of those days, of whom he encloses a rough sketch. 
He writes:— 

“ Orange Jumper is as well known in Yorkshire as 
the King of England. He has beon a celebrated 
horse-breaker forty years, and his boast is that he has 
had every bone in his skin broken, and that ho has 
been in every jail in England. He was the most con¬ 
spicuous partisan at Lord Milton’s election; they call 
him Orange Jumper from Lord M.’s colour. Thero 
was a gentleman very active on the other side, whom 
in dorision they called Blue Jumper from Mr. Las- 
celles’ colour. I think he will make a good companion.” 

After a very closo description of the Jumper's 
personal appearance, he goes on— 

“ The scene is the post where he always stood at 
the election, just at the corner of Etridgcs Tun , York. 
Mr. Fawkes will bo at tho expenso of etching this— 
but you may sell it, and I have no doubt, from his 
being so universally known, that you may sell thou¬ 
sands.” 

In another letter from Hickleton, near Doncas¬ 
ter, Hawksworth encloses five guineas to cover 
Gillray’s account for etching Sir George Savile’s 
monument, and says:— 

“ I have begun etching myself, but I am so de¬ 
feated in the attempt that I must apply to you for a 
little assistance. Will you be good enough to send 
me down a couple of needles and some wax, the s me 
that you etch with yonrsclf, and toll mo how you lay 
it on, &c.” 

A letter in George Canning's hand, and franked 
by him, runs thus :— 

u Sunday, April 23. 

“It is particularly wished that the Print of Mr. 
Sheridan, No. 6 of the French Habits, which Mr. 
Gillray was so good as to send for inspection to-day, 
may not be published. If Mr. G. mm call to-morrow, 
the reason will bo explained to him.” 

Another letter is as follows:— 

“ * Qui color albug erat, nunc cst contmrins albV 

“ November 29,1803. 

“My Dear Fellow, — You havo dono me the 
honor sometimes to illustrate my ideas, and I am 
tempted to see them in tho vivid pourtraying of your 
pencil once again. As a hint that may be extended 
by your powers into something laughable—suppose 
the feelings of Mr. Sheridan in being so palpably 
detected in the dressing his friend Charles Fox in tho 
borrow'd plumes of the Chertsey Volunteers. I would 
have tho scone a dressing-room, Sheridan acting as 
valet, and Fox in the act of thrusting his arms through 
tho slcevcB of tho jacket. Fox's head should be 
averted from the door (and drest in some cajoling 
smiles), thro’ which a boy should be entering with 
the packet of resolutions of tho Chertsey Volunteers, 
which Sheridan should (not?) in his confusion appear 
at once to understand. 4 Do you take mo ?'—Yours, 

“ G. G. S.” 

. The date of the above has evidently been filled 
in afterwards by a different person; but if Canning 
•were accused of inditing the letter itself, I think 
no expert in handwriting could be found willing 
to undertake his defence. 

But one more specimen of Gillray’s correspon¬ 
dence need be given:— 

“ Captain Braddyll inclosos a portrait which ho 
thinks will sell well; it is tho-resemblanco of tho 


Kt. Honble T. Wallace, and Captain B. flatters 
himself it is a correct likeness. If Mr. Gillray can 
sue him before he etches it so much the better, but 
the dress Captain B. has drawn him in is one he very 
commonly wears, a dark-brown great coat and shoes 
and stockings, but Mr. G. may do this as he thinks 
best; anything else he thinks likely to add to the 
effect ho can introduce. Mr. W. is a Privy Counsellor 
and a Commissioner of tho Board of Controul for 
India.” 

“ February 4,1805. 

“ This additional motto would have a good effect— 
‘ Why, how now, Malvolio. what is the matter with 
thee ? ’—Shakespeare, Twelfth Night. 

“ This would perhaps be better than the quotation 
from Gay’s Fables." 

The latter portion of this manuscript volume is 
filled chiefly with anonymous communications to 
Gillray, proposing various personages and public 
events as suitable matter for his pencil. The 
majority of these seem dictated by personal 
malice ; some of them, too, are of an inexpressibly 
coarse character. J. J. Cartwright. 


A REVOLUTION IN PSYCHOLOGY. 

14 Maryland Road, W. : Feb. 18. 

An Italian shopkeeper once replied to an Eng¬ 
lish lady, who had asked the mcan'ng of a dis¬ 
turbance at tile other end of the street, “ Niente, 
signora, nientissimo ; rivoluzione.” This is not an 
explaining away of that comment of mine on Mr. 
Lewes to which Mr. Shadworth Hodgson has 
taken exception; when I said revolution I really 
meant revolution,—but at the same time when I 
said psychology I really meant psychology. And 
this is the source of the apparent difference of 
opinion between Mr. Ilodgson and myself. When 
metaphysicians have become so numerous, and 
talk so frequently to one another, that they use a 
few important words in the same sense, there will 
be brought about through this action of the social 
medium that clear conception of the main ques¬ 
tions at issue which will amount to a common 
method and a common doctrine. 

Mr. Hodgson distinguishes between “the 
science of psychical phenomena in general,” which 
“ is another name for metaphysic,” and “ the 
science of psychical phenomena in their relation to 
the sentient organism in which they arise,” which 
is “ psychology proper as distinguished from meta¬ 
physic." I understand that by metaphysic or 
general psychology he means the study of the 
general conditions of (human ?) psychic facts (the 
mind in relation to its objects) by means of the 
direct interrogation of consciousness.* Now there 
is certainly a most important distinction between 
such metaphysic and that study of psychic facts 
which proceeds by help of the hypothesis that 
consciousness is simultaneous with certain dis¬ 
turbances in the nervous system, and that its 
complexity is parallel with the complexity of 
those disturbances. But from the empirical or 
scientific point of view I have no choice except 
to say that the former is no science at all, and 
that the latter is the whole of psychology. Direct 
consciousness is untrustworthy evidence on the 
question of its own universal conditions. Onr 
knowledge of psychic laws only becomes exact 
and verifiable by aid of the hypothesis just 
stated; which, like many others, can only be 
directly verified in the roughest way, but which 
is tested with great delicacy by means of its in¬ 
direct consequences. It is in psychology proper, 
then, that I affirm a revolution involved m Mr. 
Lewes’s sense of relative importance, when he 
explicitly drew from sociology the data for at 
least one-half of this science. ' 

Just as the necessary and universal conditions 
of perception are supplied to psychology by biolo¬ 
gical data, viz., the constitution of the organs of 
sense; so the necessary and universal conditions 
of intelligence and conscience, of all the higher 
forms of mental action, are now supplied to psy- 


* Time and Space, chap, i., “ Tho Scope of Meta¬ 
physic.” 
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chology by sociological data — the gregirious 
nature of man, the natural selection of those tribes 
that could best work together, the onslaught of 
epidemic diseases and delusions. All my objec¬ 
tive sight-perceptions must be such as could be 
represented on the curved surface of my retinas. 
All my clear thoughts must be such as can be 
talked about to other people. As the biological, 
medium supplies the conditions of perception, so 
the social medium supplies the conditions of 
thought. But the social medium must act upon 
the organism, and so these conditions aie really 
reduced to the previous ones ? Theoretically, yes ; 
practically, no. Biology is not yet far advanced 
enough as regards the intimate structure of the 
brain to supply us with data for studying the con¬ 
ditions of intellect and conscience. Sociology 
enables us to cut the knot that is left for posterity 
to untie. Here is a parallel case. The motion of a 
solid body is really made up of the motions of its 
particles, and we should be able to deduce it from 
these if we knew enough about them. We do, 
however, study the motion of a solid body by ac¬ 
cepting this datum from the sociology of mole¬ 
cules—that their motions in this case are such as 
not to alter appreciably their relative distances. 
“ Rigid dynamics ” is a well worked-out part of 
mathematical physic; but nobody to this day 
knows what are the molecular relations that make 
a rigid body to be rigid. Just so one half of 
psychology is made accessible by the acceptance 
of data from sociology-; but nobody knows the 
precise action of social influences upon the orga¬ 
nism, and this is not requisite to the development 
of the science in its most useful and important part. 

“ To introduce sociological data mto general 
psychology is no revolution at all; it is what has 
always been done.” Certainly men have analysed 
by direct interrogation of consciousness their ideas 
of the moral and social relations; but this is not 
in question. No psychologist that I am aware of 
(except Comte and Mr. Lewes) has explicitly 
sought the general conditions of intelligence in 
the practical needs of language and of gregarious 
living. The method has indeed (as I indicated) 
been unconsciously used by other than pyscholo- 
gists; but it amounts to a revolution in any 
science when a true scientific method is first ex¬ 
plicitly and systematically applied to one half 
of it. W. K. Clifford. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Saturday, Feb. 28, 3 p.m. Crystal Palace Concerts : Mr. 

Kbeneaer Prout's new Sym¬ 
phony. 

Monday, March 2,1p.m. Sale of Water-colour* at Sotheby's. 

7 p.m. Entomological. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts. Cantor* Lecture 

VII.: Dr. Graham on Tho 
Beer of the Future.” Monday 
Popular Concert. 

Tuesday, March 3, 8 p.m. Society of Arts : Consul Hntchin- 
son on “ West African Trade 
from Senegal to St. Paul de 
Loandn.” Anthropological. 
Civil Engineers. 

8.30 p.m. Society of Biblical Archaeology : 

Papers on Egyptian and Assy¬ 
rian Subjects, by Mr. C. W. 
Goo Iwin and Professor W. 
Wright. Zoological. 

Wednesday, Mar. 4 7 p.m. London Institution : Mr. Albert. 

V. Dicey, on Agent and Princi¬ 
pal. (Travers Course). 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: Mr. Lnnd on 
Ilellsand Modem Improvements 
for Chiming and Carillons. 

„ Mr. Coouen’s Second Concert. 
London Ballad Concert. Mi¬ 
croscopical Sm-iety. 

Thursday, Mar. 5 8 p.m. Royal Institution. Prof. William¬ 

son (of Owens College) on 
Ferns and Mosses, 
fi p.m. Royal Society Club. 

8 p.m. St. Paul at the Albert HalL 
Chemical. Liunean. 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. Royal. 

Friday, Mar. 6, 12.30 p.m. bale at Stevens’s of Sir Henry 

Denham's Natural History Col¬ 
lection. 

8 p.m. Royal Institution: Sir Samuel 
Baker on “ The Suppression of 
the Slavo Trade of the White 
Nile.” 

„ Philological: Mr. A. J. Ellis on 
“ Comparative Dialectal Pho¬ 
nology.” 
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SCIENCE. 

The Cheat Ice Age and its Relation to the 

Antiquity of Man. By James Geikie, 

F.R.S.E., F.G.S., of Her Majesty’s Geo- 

Jogical Survey of Scotland. (Isbister & 

Co.) 

As in the history of man so in that of the 
■world, the interest culminates, the scene be¬ 
comes more familiar, the actors more akin to 
those around us as we approach our own 
times. Above all, the record in later ages 
approaches far more nearly to completeness, 
the breaks in the series are fewer, and we 
may venture to hope with greater prospect 
of success that careful study and inquiry 
will fill up the links which hitherto have 
escaped our researches. In geological in¬ 
vestigation, above all, it is only by careful 
study of the latest formations that we may 
erpect to trace anything like a complete 
history of a portion of past time, and to 
elicit laws which may be applied to the 
explanation of those more ancient periods of 
which but fragmentary records remain upon 
the earth’s surface. 

It is to these facts, no less than to the 
romantic interest attaching to that portion 
of the earth’s history which appears, so far 
as our present knowledge extends, to have 
been contemporary with the early history, 
if not the origin of man, that we must refer 
the large share of attention which has, of 
late years especially, been devoted to those 
comparatively recent periods of time known 
variously as the Pleistocene, Post-pliocene, 
or Quaternary epoch. The researches of 
geologists have succeeded in eliciting, from 
the clays and gravels which cover, in many 
places, the surface of the older rocks, from 
the deposits in cracks and caverns in the 
strata,, and even from the forms and surface 
markings of the rocks themselves, such 
evidence of the sequence of events which 
preceded the advent of civilised man and 
the dawn of written history, as enables a 
fairly trustworthy account to be given of 
the condition of the world in these latitudes 
during the epoch in question. It is now 
admitted by most geologists that the ages 
immediately preceding our own were marked 
in Europe, and a considerable proportion of 
the northern hemisphere at least, by the 
prevalence of intense cold, and that some of 
our predecessors in these countries probably 
existed under conditions similar to those 
prevailing in parts of Greenland a* the 
present day. 

But although the existence of a glacial 
epoch immediately preceding our own, and 
the presence of man on the earth during 
a portion at least of that epoch, are con¬ 
ceded by most geologists, there is much 
diversity of opinion as to the extent to 
which these islands and neighbouring parts 
of Europe were covered by ice, as to the 
part played by glaciers in fashioning the 
present surface, and as to what we may for 
convenience term the dynamics of ice. Some 
catastrophists hold with the late Professor 
Agassiz that the whole world was frozen, 
so that all life was destroyed and a new 
creation necessary; and even more mode¬ 
rate glacialists believo that a huge cap 
of ice covered all lands from the North Pole 
to a latitude south of the British Islands, 


and refer all the features of the existing 
surface to the scoring and scraping of 
glaciers and icebergs. Between such gla¬ 
cialists and geologists who, like Professor 
Mallet and the author of Rain and Rivers, 
deny the glacial theory in toto, there is a wide 
interval; and although the author of the 
volume before us occupies a position inter¬ 
mediate between the two extremes, he attri¬ 
butes to the action of ice a very important 
part in the modification of the present 
surface, and credits it with powers beyond 
those allowed by many eminent physical 
geologists, perhaps by the majority. At the 
same time, we believe that a large propor¬ 
tion of the members of the Geological Sur¬ 
vey of Great Britain hold in this matter the 
same views as Professor Geikie; and, as 
these gentlemen have had perhaps better 
opportunities than any other geologists for 
studying the question, their opinions are en¬ 
titled to great respect. It must be a satis¬ 
faction to all who wish to understand the 
history of the glacial epoch, to have the 
views of those geologists who believe that 
the greater portion, if not the whole, of the 
British area was covered with ice, expressed 
so clearly as they are in Professor Geikie’s 
book. The mass of details here brought 
together shows how great an amount of re¬ 
search has been devoted to the subject, and 
for a large proportion of the observations 
mentioned we are indebted to the author 
and his colleagues of the Geological Survey. 

The ordinary process of modem scientific 
investigation may be briefly summarised as 
a careful study of one group of phenomena, 
of the expression in the form of hypotheses 
of the possible laws which have governed 
the origin of such phenomena, and the test¬ 
ing of these hypotheses by ascertaining how 
far they explain other cognate facts. Thus 
Mr. Geikie, in the volume ■ before us, com¬ 
mences by giving a careful description of the 
formations in Scotland which have been 
deposited during the latest geological ages, 
and shows in what manner they may have 
been produced, and what series of geogra¬ 
phical and meteorological changes accom¬ 
panied their deposition; and having thus 
elicited a probable history of Scotland during 
the Quaternary epoch, he proceeds to show 
how the same theory of the succession of 
events will explain the deposits formed during 
the same epoch in Southern Britain, Ireland, 
the Continent of Europe, and even in North 
America. 

The series of changes which, in Mr. 
Geikie’s opinion, are shown to have taken 
place in these islands, and throughout Nor¬ 
thern Europe and America, during Post- 
tertiaiy times, are briefly the following:— 
Upwards of 200,000 years ago—the date is 
said to be fixed by astronomical calculations 
—a period of intense cold commenced. The 
land became covered with snow and ice, 
glaciers flowed from all mountains and hills, 
and formed a great ice-sheet, covering the 
flat ground and extending far out to sea. 
So great was this sheet of ice, that the 
glaciers of the Cambrian and Welsh moun¬ 
tains swept over the lowlands of England 
and the floor of the Irish Sea, and met other 
glaoial streams descending from the Scotch 
and Irish highlands, and even the glaciers 
of Scandinavia coalesced with those of Scot¬ 


land in the shallow bed of the North Sea. 
After a time, however, a milder epoch com¬ 
menced : the snow and ice drew back to the 
mountains, and the lowlands became suited 
for the existence of plants and animals. At 
first these were such forms ns could exist in 
cold climates—pine trees, and the mammoth, 
the woolly rhinoceros, reindeer, musk sheep, 
&o .—but as the heat increased, a more varied 
flora formed forests inhabited by the lion, 
tiger, hyaena, tropical or subtropical forms of 
rhinoceros and elephant, &c., while hippo¬ 
potami abounded in the rivers. 

Again an alteration commenced in the 
climate, the temperature gradually grew 
colder, and corresponding changes took place 
in the fauna and flora, until once more the 
whole country was buried beneath a peren¬ 
nial ice sheet. Such alternations of cold and 
warm periods may have been repeated several 
times—how many cannot as yet be told—and 
they were accompanied by changes in the 
relative distribution of land and -water owing 
to the alternate elevation and depression 
of the land, but the history of these oscilla¬ 
tions has yet to be learned. During somo 
of the warmer periods, perhaps during the 
earliest, man lived in Britain with the various- 
animals, living and extinct, which then in¬ 
habited the country; he was a savage, using 
chipped stone implements, which are found 
buried in the cave deposits and gravels with 
the bones of the mammoth, hippopotamus, and 
cave bear. 

The last comparatively warm or inter¬ 
glacial period commenced at a time when 
Britain was joined to Europe across the bed 
of the German Ocean, and man then en¬ 
tered the country together with the arctic 
forms of mammalia. As the heat in¬ 
creased, and when the more southern forms 
of animals' had replaced those of arctic 
climates, a gradual subsidence took place, 
and the greater portion of the country was. 
submerged until the sea stood on the moun¬ 
tains of Wales, 2,000 feet above its present 
level. Then the last cold period began, and 
“ converted the rocky islands which then 
represented Britain into a frozen archi¬ 
pelago.” A similar change took place 
throughout Northern Europe and North 
America. The gradual retreat of the sea,, 
accompanied by an amelioration of the 
climate, ushered in the present age, during 
the earlier portion of which, however, the 
British Islands were still united to each 
other and to the continent, and neolithic 
man, who had learned to smooth and polish 
the stone implements which he used, came 
back to wander in the haunts of his palaeo¬ 
lithic predecessors. He came with the arctic 
mammals, whilst the mountains were still 
covered with snow, and glaciers descended 
from their valleys; but the ice gradually 
melted as the temperature increased, the 
land became covered with forest, tenanted 
by herds of deer and oxen; but the elephants, 
rhinoceroses, and hippopotami never re¬ 
turned to the country, and it is doubtful if 
the mammoth and woolly rhinoceros re¬ 
appeared after the last cold period. Later 
changes consisted in the separation of Ire¬ 
land from Great Britain, and of the latter 
from the continent, and the progress of 
civilisation introduced the use of bronze, and 
finally of iron. 
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Incidentally Mr. Geikie treats at consider¬ 
able length on theories of glacier motion ; on 
the present aspect and condition of Green¬ 
land, a conntry the greater portion of which 
is now covered by an ice sheet similar to 
that which is supposed to have spread over 
Britain; and on the causes of cosmical 
changes of climate. Both for the causes of 
secular climatic oscillations and of glacier 
motion, he adopts the views of Mr. Croll, 
who explains the former by a combination 
-of differences in the amount of the sun’s 
heat received by each hemisphere in turn 
during changes in the excentricity of the 
•earth’s orbit, and in the obliquity of the 
ecliptic, together with a modification of the 
course taken by ocean currents; and who 
accounts for the motion of glaciers by a 
process of melting and regelation during 
the transmission of heat through the ice. 
We may remark that as regards theories of 
ice motion, and the action of glacier and ice 
•sheets on the underlying surface, it does not 
appear to us that it matters much whether 
we adopt Professor Forbes’s idea of plas¬ 
ticity, Tyndall’s of fracture and rege¬ 
lation, or Croll’s of molecular movements 
during the transmission of heat, the main 
fact of the motion of ice as a fluid remains, 
and we do not clearly apprehend that Mr. 
Croll’s theory removes the two principal dif¬ 
ficulties which have been urged by physicists 
against the views of Professors Ramsay and 
Geikie—viz. that ice is not a sufficiently 
perfect fluid to be able to descend over such 
very low slopes as it would be required to 
traverse in order to reach the North Sea 
from the Scotch and Yorkshire highlands, 
■or the Irish Sea from the Cumberland hills, 
much less to arrive near the shores of Scot¬ 
land from the mountains of Scandinavia; 
and secondly, that it could not score out such 
lake basins as those of Scotland and Swit¬ 
zerland, because the pressure necessary to 
■move the lower portion of the glacier up hill 
would crush the ice, and then the upper part 
of the glacier would move on without carry¬ 
ing the lower portion forward. It appears 
to us that these difficulties are to a consider¬ 
able extent opposed to each other : if ice form 
a sufficiently coherent mass to hollow out 
lake basins, it is far from clear how it can 
flow over very low slopes; and, vice versa, if 
its fluidity enables an ice sheet to descend 
an almost imperceptible decline, it could not 
move as a sufficiently coherent body in a 
glacier to hollow out rock basins. But wehold 
that Professor Ramsay has clearly shown that 
there is a connection between lake basins 
and glacial action, and that no explanation 
of the origin of such basins by any other cause 
than ice which has hitherto been suggested 
explains their existence; but we do not think 
Mr. Geikie is any more successful than 
Professor Ramsay himself in explaining the 
modus operandi, and in answering the objec¬ 
tions of the physicists ; and we must confess 
•some scepticism as to the extent of the ice 
sheets of the glacial epoch. The evidence of 
union between the ice flow from Norway and 
that from Scotland in especial appears to us 
to rest upon insufficient evidence. Moreover, 
whilst we are framing objections, we must 
■add that Professor Geikie throughout does 
not appear to us always to give the 
weight to his adversaries’ opinions to which 


th6y are entitled. Some of his views 
are not only not universally accepted, but 
they are disputed by a large section of 
the geological world. We should be glad, 
too, to learn how far Mr. Croll’s most 
ingenious theories as to secular changes 
in the excentricity of the earth’s orbit and 
their effect on climate are accepted by as¬ 
tronomers and meteorologists, for some 
experience of mathematical geologists or 
geological mathematicians has made us very 
cautious about accepting their conclusions, 
which usually appear unanswerable until 
some other mathematician finds that his 
predecessor has mistaken assumptions for 
facts. We by no means assert that this is 
the case with Mr. Croll’s theories, but they 
depend upon data with which geologists, as 
a rule, are not conversant. 

These, however, are trifling objections. 
For knowledge and command of his subject, 
for skill in arrangement of his facts, and for 
the clearness with which he reasons out his 
conclusions, Mr. Geikie occupies a high place 
amongst scientific writers, and he has added 
one to the not insignificant list of geologi¬ 
cal works in the English language, which, 
without any sacrifice of scientific accuracy 
and completeness, are so clear and so free 
from technicalities as to be intelligible to 
any reader of ordinary education. 

W. T. Blanford. 

Augusti rerum a se geslarum indicem cum 

Grceca metaplirasi edidit Theodonts Bcrgk. 

(Leipzig: Teubner, 1873.) 

Specific mention of the Will of the Emperor 
Augustus is made by Tacitus, Suetonius, 
and Dion Cassius. The Emperor and the 
imperial family, at the very first transmis¬ 
sion of the empire, held, of course, a position 
of a mixed character, both public and pri¬ 
vate, and it was natural that their country¬ 
men should attach peculiar solemnity and 
importance to the state document by which 
the family inheritance was made to descend 
from the one to the other. Augustus was 
anxious to make his power rest upon ancient 
forms and principles, and as himself a patri¬ 
cian by adoption into the Julian house, he 
took care that his Will should bear the true 
patrician stamp. We do not hear that it 
was recited according to the ancient usage at 
the Comitia of the Curies, a form which 
had perhaps fallen into entire desuetude in 
his time; but he provided at least that it 
should be deposited in the bands of the 
Vestal Virgins, thereby rendering it both 
secure and irrevocable. The Will itself was 
comprised in three, or, as Dion Cassius says, 
in four “ volumes,” the first of which con¬ 
tained his directions for his burial; the 
second an account of his public actions ; the 
third a statement of the national revenues 
and expenses; and the last, the counsels he 
left to his heir, Tiberius, and to the Roman 
people for the conduct of state affairs. Taci¬ 
tus and Suetonius seem to combine these two 
latter volumes in one, under the title, per¬ 
haps, of the Breviarium, or Rationarium; 
the second was the Index rcrum gestarum, 
which we have here before us. A curions 
document it undoubtedly is : the more so as 
we possess no such autobiographical sketch 
of any great character of ancient, perhaps 


even of modern times. The history of the 
document is not less curious than the docu¬ 
ment itself. • 

Augustus caused this Index to be engraved 
on two 'brazen pillars, or pilasters, and set 
up before the great building which he erected 
for his family mausoleum. The building 
itself still remains as a ruin, which has been 
converted into a low theatre, but the brazen 
pillars, as might be expected, have utterly 
vanished. During his lifetime Augustus 
had forbidden any temple or altar to be 
erected to his own divinity in the city, and 
there are but faint traces of any such worship 
having been actually performed within the 
bounds of Italy. But he was less scrupulous 
in allowing the weaker provincials to degrade 
themselves by any form of superstition 
they inclined to, and the Orientals rushed 
headlong into the deification of an Emperor 
whom they had never even seen. There 
exist at this day the remains of two temples 
of Angustus in Asia Minor, one at Ancyra 
in Galatia, another at Apollonia in Pisidia; 
and on both of these edifices fragments have 
been found of the Index, in Latin, together 
with a Greek translation, which admit of 
being pieced together and supplied one from 
another, till almost the whole of the 
original Latin text has been adequately 
restored. 

The most important of these remains is 
that at Ancyra. In the vestibule of this 
Augusteum, the portions of wall to the 
right and left of the doorway which opens 
into the cella are found covered with 
the inscription in Latin, engraved in three 
parallel columns on each side; while on the 
exterior walls of the cella the Greek transla¬ 
tion may also be deciphered, but are not so 
well preserved, and partly covered over by 
recent buildings. 

The Latin exemplar purports to be the 
Index of Augustus, and refers to the brazen 
pillars of which it professes to be a copy. This 
remarkable relic was first discovered by Bus- 
bequius in the year 1555, and was published 
by Andreas Schottus in 1579. It was no 
doubt the remote and comparatively obscure 
situation of the Galatian city that preserved 
this copy among the many which were simi¬ 
larly engraved on the numerous temples 
erected to Augustus in the provinces. After 
it had been discovered, the temple was still 
rarely visited, and the transcripts made of it 
and published by later travellers succeeded 
one another at long intervals. 

Throughout the last century the edition 
of Chishull was generally accepted as an 
adequate representation of the original. The 
inscription has been frequently examined 
since, and many emendations have been dis¬ 
covered or suggested. Within the last few 
years the late Emperor Napoleon III. com¬ 
missioned MM. Perrot and Guillaume to 
visit the spot, and make a thorough and final 
recension of the Latin text. The examina¬ 
tion of the Greek translation at Ancyra, 
together with the recent discovery of a 
second copy of the Greek at Apollonia, has 
enabled the present editor to give the whole 
document in a form as nearly approaching 
to the original as may now be possible. 
“ Ac nunc demum,” he justly says, “ Indicem 
plenum recuperavimus; nam ubi Latina 
penitus obliterata sunt, velut i. 31-46, aliis- 
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qne locis, h®c jactura Grwco exemplo eom- 
pensatur; ubi Grasous titulus hiat, velnt iii. 
26—42, et passim, Latina fere integra servata 
sunt.” 

Undoubtedly the variation of the text thus 
restored from that of Chisbull, even with its 
later emendations, as given, for instance, by 
Egger in his Historiens d'Auguste, is very 
considerable. The space occupied by each, 
line of the original admitted of an ampler 
supplement than earlier commentators had 
ventured to make, but the supplement now 
made seems to be fairly justified throughout 
by the subsidiary text which has been brought 
under examination. It may be doubted, in¬ 
deed, whether any new facts in the history 
of Augustus are thus brought to light; but 
this precious document stands revealed as 
the source from which our existing histories 
of the great Emperor have-been generally 
compiled. It would seem that Augustus has 
been from the first his own historian ; and 
with the same success which attended his 
career through life, has contrived to impose 
upon all posterity his own account of his own 
actions, as far as he has been pleased to 
disclose them. ■ It must be said, however, 
that it has by no means pleased him to 
reveal to us the circumstances attending his 
most famous and most questionable exploits. 
He tells us nothing of his compact with 
Antonins and Lepidus, nothing of the pro¬ 
scriptions, nothing of the debates he must 
have had in his own mind, if not with 
Agrippa and Maecenas, whether or not to 
restore the Republic; nothing of the reflec¬ 
tions caused him by the defeat of Varus, on 
which perhaps he first became awakened to 
the policy of confining the Empire within 
the Emits it had already attained. These 
were matters which he might wish to be 
forgotten, or did not care to dwell on. They 
would not serve the object he had in view, 
■which was simply to give in long detail, but 
in the briefest and simplest terms, the cata¬ 
logue of the honours he had received from 
his countrymen, and the things he had done 
for them. Such is the order in which he 
puts them. The Index commences with a 
statement of the honours he had received, 
the commissions imposed upon him for the 
defence of the commonwealth, the armies 
placed under his command, the civic offices 
repeatedly entrusted to him. That all these 
charges should have been laid upon him 
constituted his first and grandest title to the 
grateful remembrance of the citizens, for 
they constituted in themselves an irrefragable 
proof of the esteem in which they held him. 

From thence the same document proceeds 
to declare the works of utiUty and ornament 
with which he improved or embellished the 
city. But it is only to the City that he refers. 
If he has conferred any similar benefits upon 
any of the provinces, he cares not, with one 
slight exception, to make mention of them. 
It is for the citizens, only, for the Roman 
people, that he condescends to make these 
interesting statements, it is for their grati¬ 
tude only that he cares. The sublime egotism 
or isolation of the Roman character stands 
conspicuous in this curious portrait of a 
Roman painted by one of themselves. 

But long and glorious as are the lists of 
the honours Augustus has received from 
Lis countrymen, and the benefits he has con¬ 


ferred upon them, it is still outstripped by that 
with which the document concludes, the list, 
namely, of his military exploits. Herein are 
enumerated in Borne sort of chronological 
or geographical order his reduction of the 
pirates, which points at Sextus Pompeius, 
his subjugation of the slaves, the victory of 
Actium, and the general consent with which 
the magistrates, the senate, the Italians and 
the western provinces, chose him as their 
Imperator to defend their common interests. 
Then follows the list of the provinces he re¬ 
duced to submission, the nations to the 
north, to the east, and to the. south, which he 
overcame, the standards he recovered from 
the Parthians, the kings he set over Armenia, 
the conquests he effected in Arabia and 
Ethiopia, the annexation of Egypt, the 
homage he had received from the Indians, 
the Scythians, and other peoples farthest of 
mankind, who had sought his friendship or 
deprecated his anger. All these matters are 
drawn out in great detail, though stated with 
singular conciseness ; though every line ap¬ 
peals, trumpet-tongued, to the love or ad¬ 
miration of the Roman, not one word of 
self-love or self-appreciation is dropped 
throughout. The writer seems as cold as 
the very stone on which his exploits are 
engraved. He concludes with the simple 
words: “ Cum scripsi hsec annum agebam 
septuagesimum sextum.” Certainly it is a 
goodly array of deeds even for a space of 
seventy-six years. 

The writer survived yet one year longer. 
A few lines are added to the document in the 
third person, and therefore presumably by 
another hand, adding a few further details of 
the temples Augustus erected, which he seems 
to have forgotten, or which perhaps had not 
been completed at the time he made his own 
previous enumeration. But neither does the 
writer of this supplement deviate in the least 
from the tone of stem simplicity assumed by 
his original. And so the strange document 
remains perhaps the most curious illustra¬ 
tion we possess of the Roman character. 
Such were the men who raised and main¬ 
tained the great empire at its highest; such 
were the heroes to whom at the height of 
their prosperity and power the Romans were 
content, as a nation, to surrender their rights 
and liberties ; such were the divinities they 
imagined for themselves as the noblest 
examples of transcendent humanity, and 
worthy to be honoured, admired, and finally 
to be adored by all men less noble than 
themselves. C. Merivale. 


Aasen's Dictionary of Peasant Norwegian. 

[Norsk Ordbog af Ivor Aasen. Anden, 
forogede Udgave.~\ (Christiania.) 

We are inclined to quarrel with the very 
title-page of this great work. It claims to be 
a Norse Dictionary, and it is nothing of the 
kind. We wish that the learned author had 
retained the title of the first edition, which 
appeared in 1850 as ‘ Ordbog over det norske 
Folksprog ’ (Dictionary of the Peasant Lan¬ 
guage of Norway), and which rightly de¬ 
scribed the contents. There is a world of 
passion in the little word Folk ! Its omission 
on the title-page of 1873 is a flag of defiance, 
and reminds the initiated reader of a long 


and fierce controversy that has not yet worn 
itself out. 

All the world knows that the same lan¬ 
guage is, and has for centuries been, in use 
in Denmark and Norway. Setting aside pe¬ 
culiarities of pronunciation and intonation, 
and such slight differences as must always 
occur when the vocabulary of a mountainous 
country is compared with that of a group of flat 
islands, there is no essential distinction be¬ 
tween the speech and writing of an inhabitant 
of Christiania and that of a Copenhagener. 
The difference is just that between Edinburgh 
and London ; in fact, one cannot realise the 
impropriety of calling the present work a 
‘ Norsk Ordbog ’ better than by imagining a 
glossary of Lowland provincialisms entitled 
‘A Dictionary of the Scotch Language ’! That 
the Norse provincialisms are far more marked 
and important does not destroy the analogy ; 
the fact remains that no enthusiasm of pseudo- 
patriotism will render the uncouth and 
chaotic dialects of a peasantry (a dry shoot 
from the main stock of the Scandinavian 
languages) the normal tongue of a people 
whose educated classes have for centuries 
exclusively used a richer and more polished 
branch. Hdd Norway never separated from 
Denmark, had an unworthy jealousy of 
Copenhagen never crept into certain schools 
of thought in the sister-capital, no one would 
ever have dreamed of calling this folk-tongue 
the Norwegian language. Minor journalists 
may amuse themselves with such small 
trifling, but it is beneath the dignity of 
savants. 

Far be it from us to seem to underrate the 
value of the work before us. Of the earlier 
edition one of the highest authorities possible, 
the late Professor P. A. Munch, said that it 
was a national achievement in the widest 
possible sense. In its present enlarged form 
it is more than ever a treasury of philological 
learning. What we appeal against is the 
attempt to hold out the combined dialects as 
the only vehicle for the thought of educated 
Norsemen of our own day. As a record of the 
past we admit to the full its value, and aro 
thankful for it; but as a lexicon for the lan¬ 
guage of the future we hold it to be beneath 
contempt. 

As early as 1646 an attempt was made to 
collect the peculiar phrases of the peasants. 
In that year a priest, Christen Jensen, pub¬ 
lished a little book which he called ‘The 
Norse Dictionarium or Glossary.’ Very 
timidly and apologetically he presents to the 
probable scorn of the learned world some 
1,000 expressions peculiar to the southern 
valleys. The effort seems to have met with 
no encouragement; a century passed before 
a fresh contribution was made. In 1743 and 
1745 two little local glossaries made their ap¬ 
pearance at Stavanger and in the Ringerige 
district; they were of trifling value, but in 
1749 the celebrated Bishop Pontoppidan 
printed at Bergen a ‘Glossarium Norvegi- 
cum,’ which, though small, was accurate and 
scholarly. A learned priest,Markus Schnabel, 
however, was the first to dream of placing 
these collections at the service of the scarcely- 
developed science of philology. He began a 
careful study, which his early death, in 1780, 
unfortunately broke off before it had taken 
presentable form. The collection of words 
slowly proceeded: a little glossary was 
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printed at Copenhagen in 1802, and in 1807 
Professor Schytte collected the 'words used 
in the Lofoten Islands. In this way a great 
deal of unarranged material took shape, and 
waited for a philologist to digest it. Such a 
man was found in Ivar Aasen, the learned 
compiler of this dictionary. He was born of 
peasant parents, in 1813, in the southern 
part of Roms dal, not far from the spot where, 
150 years before, Jensen began the work of 
word-collecting. The labour of his life has 
been the formation of a normal language out 
of the best dialects of the original language 
of the country, and for that purpose he has 
travelled over the length and breadth of Nor¬ 
way, collecting and collating. In 1848 he 
brought out a grammar of the language he had 
created out of these mixed elements, two years 
later the first edition of the present work, and 
then a collection of proverbs given in their 
original colloquial form. It was on the pub¬ 
lication of this last brochure that the move¬ 
ment we first spoke of took place: a number 
of young writers seized on the new language 
with enthusiasm; poems, pamphlets, and 
theological treatises were published in it, and 
it became the ruling affectation of the moment. 
Aasen himself wrote a little comedy in folk- 
Norse, and a collection of songs. Two young 
poets of some distinction,Vinje and Kristoffer 
Jansen, made it the sole medium of their 
effusions, and nothing but the sober sense of 
the majority prevented the total abandonment 
of the classic Danish. A newspaper printed 
entirely in the peasant tongue enjoyed great 
success for some years, but on the death of 
Vinje, its able editor, fell into disrepute. On 
the whole, it seems likely that the newly- 
discovered language will take its proper place 
as a scientific curiosity, and no more be heard 
about its serious adoption. 

Aasen has been actively laborious since 
the publication of bis first edition, which 
contained scarcely half so many words as this 
one. The general character of the language 
shows that it is an original offshoot from 
what is called the Icelandic, and that it ap¬ 
proximates in some important points the 
Swedish more than the Danish branch of 
that stock. Edmund W. Gosse. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Our excellent contemporary Nature has, inno¬ 
cently no doubt, begun a system of exterminating 
the leading English naturalists, on the principle, 
we suppose, of “ Solitudinem faciunt, paeem appel¬ 
lant.” Every one has admired the singularly 
beautiful engravingsof Faraday and Huxley which 
have been issued bv the Editor during the last 
six months; but the effect of the last of these 
upon the logical mind of the Revue Seuenttjfigue is 
rather startling. In the number for February 21 
we find announced 

“ la mort tout-a-fait inattendue et aussi doulou- 
reuse pour la science du graud naturalists anglais 
Huxley, qui vient d’etre cnlove subitoinent, toutjeune 
encore, au moment le plus fccond de sa carrscrtj.” 

The process of reasoning by which this dolorous 
conclusion has been arrived at seems to have been 
as follows ■ Faraday s portrait and life appear in 
Nature: Faraday is well known to be dead. 
Huxley’s portrait and life also appear in the same 
periodical: therefore Huxley is also dead. How¬ 
ever this may be, Professor Huxley will now ex¬ 
perience the feelingB of the Emperor Charles V. 
in attending his own obsequies. 


The frequency of earthquakes over different 
parts of Central and Southern Europe, as well as 
in other parts of the globe, during the past year 
is attracting the special notice of geologists. In 
France earthquakes had been felt three times 
before in the present century, viz., in 1822, 1841, 
and 1846; but on none of these occasions were 
the shocks so numerous, or so strongly manifested, 
as in 1873. The phenomena were first marked 
in the months of July and August, in the depart¬ 
ments of the Ardeche and the Drome, where their 
focus seemed to be the immediate neighbourhood 
of Bourg Saint-Anddol. These early manifesta¬ 
tions of disturbance were followed, on November 
26, by an earthquake at Bagneres, which was per¬ 
haps the most remarkable of all. It began at 
4 a.m., when the weather was unusually fine, and 
the sky cloudless and still thickly studded with 
stars. The second of the numerous and quickly 
recurring shocks was preceded by a sudden 
rosy light, which was rendered the more striking 
by the deep azure of the heavens across which it 
flashed. The twelfth and last shock, which took 
place at 10.14 A.M., caused the. waters of the ther¬ 
mal springs to become suddenly turbid, but after 
the almost equally sudden rise of from one to two 
degrees in their temperature, they recovered their 
limpid clearness. Bagneres presents an unfortu¬ 
nate notoriety in regard to earthquakes, which 
date back as far as the year 580, when Gregory of 
Tours described the damage done in the Cao3 di 
Gedro. In 1660 the course of the thermal springs 
was completely changed by an earthquake; in 
1675 the districts of Hdase di San Dreus were 
buried under water through a similar catastrophe; 
and in 1750 thirty-five distinct shocks, between 
November 26 and 29, spread terror and devastar- 
tion over the district of Bagneres. 

Among the numerous earthquakes felt in Italy in 
the course of 1873, the one which took place on St. 
Peter’s Day, June 29, and which was most strongly 
felt at Vittorio in Belluno, was the most destruc¬ 
tive to property, and proved fatal to forty persons. 
Somewhat earlier in the same month the volcanic 
islands of the Greek Archipelago were violently 
shaken by earthquakes and eruptions. At Nysiros 
an extinct crater was reopened, and, after the 
emission of showers of scoriae and cinders, was 
converted into a lake of boiling, brackish water, 
which soon evaporated, leaving the bed of the 
lake dry and covered with marine salt. In Al¬ 
geria, as well as in South America, great magnetic 
disturbance was experienced in the course of last 
year, hut no actual damage was done by the nu¬ 
merous earthquakes which Bhook the Algerine 
soil. On the western continent the shocks caused 
great apprehension by their violence and fre¬ 
quency, but were not specially destructive excepting 
at Ligua, in northern Chili, where, after thirty- 
three distinct shocks, occurring during the months 
of April, May, and June, the disturbance reached 
its highest point on July 8, when all the larger 
buildings of the city were thrown down, and a 
thousand persons buried in the ruins. 

A fact- by no means generally known, is the 
tendency of domesticated plants to produce 
branches bearing foliage, flowers, or fruit strik¬ 
ingly dissimilar to that of the rest of the plant. 
In this way new varieties which are really valu¬ 
able are obtained by horticulturists. In fact, the 
nectarine (which nevertheless comes true from 
seed) is reputed to have originated from the peach. 
New strains of colour in flowers are often pro¬ 
duced—the parent strain “ breaking,” or “ sport¬ 
ing,” as it is called. Last year a pink Gloire de 
Dijon was obtained from a sport, and quite lately 
a russet-like apple was shown at the Horticul¬ 
tural Society, which had been produced by a tree 
of the orange pearmain. The scarlet golden 
pippin is known in the same way to have been a 
sport from the golden pippin, and not to have been 
a seedling. 

A special general meeting of the Linneon 
Society will be held on Thursday, March 5, at 


8 P.Jt., “ to consider alterations in the bye-laws of 
the Society.” We understand that the Council of 
the Society has obtained legal opinion in favour 
of the validity of the alterations in the bye-lawB 
recently agreed to, which has been impugned by 
a certain section of the Fellows. 

It is understood that Mr. Bentham, the Presi¬ 
dent of the Linnean Society, will not offer him¬ 
self for re-election at the ensuing anniversary. 
Mr. Bentham has filled the chair for eleven years, 
and although some difference of opinion with a 
section of the Fellows has supplied the immediate 
cause for his retirement, yet, m the natural order 
of things, it was known that he would not long- 
have deferred it. The transitory misunderstanding 
will be forgotten, 'and Mr. Bentham’s tenure of 
office will come to be as memorable in the history 
of the Society as that of Robert Brown. The 
Linnean Society, as the conservator of the tra¬ 
ditions and collections of Linnaeus, is identified 
with the first great reform of biological science 
from the systematic point of view. Robert Brown 
led it on to that application of morphological and 
developmental investigation to the purposes of 
systematic arrangement which is the foundation 
of modem biology. Ender Mr. Bentham’s presi¬ 
dency the Linnean Society has been the promul¬ 
gator of the theories of the evolution of organisms 
elaborated by Darwin and Wallace, which to the 
non-Latin races have had all the importance of a 
new revelation. Mr. Bentham's memory as Pre¬ 
sident will be perpetuated by that series of annual 
addresses in which an unequalled knowledge of 
the details and distribution of flowering plants has 
been used to expound on the basis of Darwinism 
the problems which the relations of living organ¬ 
isms to space and time present to us, the direction 
in which their solution may be sought, and the 
degree in which it ha3 already been attained. 

The traditions of the society require that the 
next President should be a zoologist It is 
believed that Professor Allman has agreed to 
become a candidate. No one could be found per¬ 
sonally more popular, or the whole bent of whose 
mind is more in accordance with the direction of 
modem biological science, and who would be more 
acceptable to the Fellows. 

We made last week a brief announcement of 
the grant of 1001 given to Professor De Bary of 
Strassburg by the Royal Agricultural Society for 
the purpose of investigating the potato disease, or 
rather the life-historv of the fungus Feronospora 
inf cetane, which is the cause of it. It might be 
supposed from this announcement that nothing 
was known upon this very important subject. It 
will hardly be believed, that, far from this being 
the case, the whole story was dearly made out 
above thirty years ago by Montagne rad others in 
France, ana Berkeley in this country. Twenty 
years later De Bary investigated the subject, 
and added a small detail of some interest to 
our knowledge, and now he is begged to 
resume a study in which all the substantial 
discovery lias been made by the English 
and French. There are still workers in this 
country, who, if there were anything of im¬ 
portance yet to be made out, would have ar¬ 
rived at it long since, but a belief in the German 
savant is becoming a stereotyped article of the 
creed of the British Philistine. Most persons 
would have thought it almost insulting to offer a 
man in Professor De Bary’s position a sum of 
money to undertake a research which any nation 
might reasonably expect its scientific men to ac¬ 
complish spontaneously, looking at the enormous 
interests which it involves. The work indeed has 
been done; and there are few things better under¬ 
stood that the rationale of the potato disease; 
unhappily few also in which knowledge lends it¬ 
self less to remedial measures. Professor De Bary 
has accepted the money, and nothing remains but 
to accept the judgment of the Royal Agricultural 
Society and their botanical adviser that the study 
of cryptogamic botany is no longer possible 
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in this coHntry. Indeed, the last volume at the 
publications of this body quite supports this be¬ 
lief, seeing that it carefully figures the common 
Breed Mould (AmopAora Muoedo) under the name 
of the widely different Aspergillum (fie). Here 
Professor lie Bary’s assistance might be really 
invoked to some purpose. 

In a paper presented to the Kiin. GeseUschaftr 
der Wissensehaften su Gottingen, Dr. J. Iieinke 
suggested a purpose in the provision of a large 
number of leaves with teeth, which he considers 
to be twofold. The first purpose is connected with 
the arrangement of the toeth in the loaf-bud, where 
their development often anticipates that of the leaf 
itself, their position not being in a plane with the 
blade of the leaf, but curled like claws on its 
upper aide; it is probable thev prevent the hur- 
metical closing of the flower-bud, which would 
interfere with the free interchange of gases with 
the surrounding air. Their other function is that 
of furnishing glands for the accumulation of resin 
or peculiar secretions. 

Dr. J. Nogerath has been investigating the 
phenomena connected with phosphorescence pro¬ 
duced by friction. At Oberstein and Idar grind¬ 
stones are made of a diameter of 5 to 6J feet, and 
a thickness of 14 inches, from a very hard fine¬ 
grained sandstone, and are set in motion by a 
water-wheel with such rapidity that they make 
three revolutions in a second. The experiments 
on the phosphorescent phenomena were made 
about noon on a bright day with a temperature of 
about 14° R. Two kinds of phenomena were ob¬ 
served. Whenever a stone of about the hardness 
of quartz was pressed against the revolving grind¬ 
stone, a strong red light became visible between 
the two stones radiating in a narrow strip 
round the object which was being ground, and 
giving out a number of sparks. This phenomenon 
was manifested equally by all hard stones. The 
second phenomenon was displayed at the same 
time, bi\t only by transparent and translucent 
stones; they were illuminated of a beautiful red 
colour with a touch of yellow, and presented 
nearly the appearance of red-hot iron. All the 
stones experimented on, even those which were 
completely opaque, became warm, thoiurh only to 
a moderate extent .—(Annalen der I'hijsik, vol. 
150, p. 325.) 

We have already described (see Academy, 
vol. ii. p. 120) the experiments carried out by 
I)r. McNab to determine the rate at which 
water is absorbed by the stems of plants, by tinc¬ 
turing the water with a coloured mineral solution, 
as a salt of lithium. Dr. Pfitzer has pointed out 
that these experiments indicate a rapidity far 
below the actual ono, from the mineral salt not 
ascending so rapidly as the water itself. Dr. 
Pfitzer suggests another mode—by allowing a 
plant in a pot to become so flaccid from want of 
water that the leaves droop perceptibly, and then, 
after supplying the roots with water, observing 
the length of time that elapses before the leaves at 
various heights from the ground recover their 
normal condition. The rapidity of the ascent of 
the water is shown by these experiments to be 
much greater than that stated by Dr. McNab. 

M. E. Fatvre read before the French Academy 
of Sciences, on November 10, 1873, a paper de¬ 
tailing a series of experiments in support of the 
theory that the fluid which supplies the tissue of 
plants with food ascends beneath the bark. He 
found that, when strips aTe cut away from the 
bark of trees, the buds always continue to de¬ 
velop when a communication is still left between 
them and the lower part of the tree; while, if this 
communication is completely destroyed, the buds 
wither away. If a complete ring was removed 
beneath the bud, it withered away the more 
slowly the greater the distance of the strip from 
the bud. The starch disappeared in these cases 
from the portions of the wood above the cut piece 
and between it and the bud, while beneath the 


. cut it remained unchanged. If cylinders of bark 
are left bearing buds, they may be made to develop 
even into branches. 

The Anthropological Society of Paris has de¬ 
cided on offering a gold medal of the value of 
500 fr. to the author of the best MS. on the 
Ethnology of the population of any one part of 
France; the prize will be awarded in 1876,. 
as well as prizes of lesser value to the MSS. next 
in merit; the essays are to be sent in before Decem¬ 
ber 31, 1875. Special attention is to be directed 
to the origin and anthropological characters, lan¬ 
guage, and geographical distribution of the races, 
and to any particular customs. 

The New York Independent thus describes the 
largest refractor in the world:— 

“ The great telescope of the Clarks, recently mounted 
at the Naval Observatory, in Washington, is probably, 
on the whole, the most powerful in the world. There 
are in existence a few reflectors of larger size. We 
recall at the momont the following—viz. the telescopes 
of Lord Koese, one of 6 feet diameter, which is now 
out of use, and one 3 feet in diametur, with which 
some good work has been done within a few years; 
the 4-foot reflector of Mr. Lassell, not now in use; 
tile great 4-foot reflector of the Melbourne Observa¬ 
tory, which is in use, but thus ferdisappoints expecta¬ 
tion ; tho 40-ineh silvered-glass reflector of tho Mar¬ 
seilles Observatory, which is a good and useful instru¬ 
ment in its line of work ; and, finally, the silvered-glass 
reflector of Dr. Draper, in this city, with an aperture of 
28 inches. These instruments all have a larger aperture 
than the Washington telescope, whose diameter is 28 
inches. But the latter is a refractor—-i.e. it forms the 
imago of a celestial object by means of a Ions, instead of 
a mirror; and an instmmentof this kind is generally 
fully a match for a much larger reflector. The only 
other refractor in existence which can at all compete 
with it is the telescope made by Couke, of England, 
and belonging to Mr. Newhall, of Ncwcastle-on-Tyne, 
which has an aperture of 25 inches and a focal length 
of 33 feet. There are ono or two other instruments in 
England having apertures of 20 and 21 inches ; hut 
nothing is hoard from them, and they are probably of 
inferior quality. Next in size comes tho Chicago in¬ 
strument, with a dinmetor of 18 inches; and next to 
this the great refractors of Cambridge (U.S.) and 
1’oulkowa, with apertures of 15 inches. Tho Washing¬ 
ton instrument, as has been said, has an aperture of 
26 inches, and its focal length is 35 feet. It has 
a steel tube, shaped much like a cigar, and is 
mounted upon enormous axes of steel, upon which 
it turns freely with the pressure of a single finger. 
Its elaborate clockwork is drivon by a small water- 
wheel, and makes it follow tho diurnal motion of the 
stars with perfect precision. Tho building in which it 
is placed is an admirable innovation on old-fashioned 
observatories, being as light and thin as possible con¬ 
sistent with sufficient strength. Tho walls are made 
of vortical oak posts, set some eight or ten feet apart, 
covered on tho outsido with sheet iron (painted, of 
course), and on tho inside with papor. In very hot 
or very cold weather an observatory with walls of 
brick or masonry accommodates itself to the change of 
temperature at night and morning so slowly that for 
many hours each day the instruments are rendered 
almost usoless by tho currents of boated air; hut in a 
building of this sort there is no such difficulty. Hie 
telescope sustains perfectly all the tests to which 
it has been subjected, showing the highest order of 
excellence in its materials and workmanship. At 
present its principal work is in securing measures of 
tho satellites of Uranus and Neptune, as Professor 
Newcomb, who is in chnrgo of it. takes an almost 
fatherly interest in those planets, the investigation of 
whoso orbits has been the most important labour of 
his scientific life. His recently published work an 
Uranus has just been crowned with the gold modal of 
the Royal Astronomical Society of Groat Britain. No 
second satellite of Neptune has yet been seen, nor aoy 
satellites of Uranus, except tho four observed by 
Lassoll, and known as Ariel, Umbriel, Titania, and 
Oberon. Thcso are all well seen and satisfactorily 
measured. Somehow or other, a report has crept 
into tho newspapers, much to the annoyance of the 
observers, that the telescope shows only two of the 
Uranian satellites. Nothing has yet been seen of the 
companion of Procyon, whoso discovery was announced 
from Poulkowa, last winter, although it has been 


carefully looked for. It seems to be probable, to say 
the least, that tho Russian observers were mistaken." 

Professor Young, who has just been to see it, 
writes to our correspondent in the most enthusi¬ 
astic terms. “ It is glorious,” he says, “ I mean 
the nebula of Orion seen through it.” 

Dr. Kart, E. Boot, Professor of Pathological 
Anatomy at the University of Leipzig, died at 
Wiesbaden, on February 19, at the age of sixty- 
five. 

Tub American papers record tho death last 
month, at Colorado, in Texas, of G. Burden, a 
man who, as the inventor of the meat-biscuit, 
now so extensively used, and of tho process of 
condensing milk, may be said to have done more 
than most persons in helping to feed the hungry 
and give drink to the thirsty. 

Professor Domenico Cipolletti has drawn 
attention, in the Nazione, to the coincidence of 
the times of appearance and disappearance of the 
aurora borealis, seen at Florence on the evening 
of February 4, and thoso of the grand auroral dis¬ 
play witnessed at the same spot February 4,1872. 
The aurora was also seen at Milan and other 
parts of northern Italy on the 4th, on which 
evening strong magnetic disturbance was noted at 
the Vienna and Munich observatories.* Professor 
Cipolletti exhorts observers to watch with special 
care for any manifestations of sudden light in 
Jupiter's belts, which have been proved by the 
observations of Lassell, Proctor, and others, to 
exhibit the brightest colour^ at those periods, in 
which the aurora borealis was most strongly 
marked. 

The French Anthropological Society has recently 
issued a volume of Instructions sur tAnthropologic 
de I'AlgSrie, by General Faidherbe and Dr. Paul 
Topinard. General Faidherbe gives the following 
estimate of the proportions of the various races 
which make up the population of Algeria: Berbers, 
•75; Phoenicians and Romans, '01; Vandals, ‘005; 
Arabs (maintaining themselves chiefly, but in 
diminishing numbers, in the E.), - 15; Negroes 
(chiefly in the S.), '05; Jews, Turks, and European 
runaways, - 035. Dr. Topinard's main object is 
to point out the anthropological and social and 
political distinctions between the Arabs and tho 
Kabvles. The Arab is more artistic, imaginative, 
and brilliant, but he despises manual labour and 
lets his land run waste; the Kabyle is more solid 
and painstaking, and cultivates his plot of land 
like a garden, never adopts the Arab mode of 
clearing laud by buruing the forest, and has 
some rudiments of communal organisation. Dr. 
Topinard confirms the doubts already expressed 
by the Debuts as to the wisdom of encouraging 
the exiles from the mountainous districts of 
Alsace-Lorraine to settle in Algeria. 

The veteran Dr. Rokitansky, whose most erudite 
and exhaustive work on Pathological Anatomy is 
known to English medical readers through the 
translation published by the Sydenham Society, 
was treated on February 19, at Vienna, with a 
true German Gavdeamns , to celebrate his seven¬ 
tieth birthday. The learned professor, in respond¬ 
ing to the laudatory and jubilant speeches and 
toasts, in which the assembled company had tes¬ 
tified their admiration and devotion, concluded a 
characteristic speech by declaring that through 
his long career work and pleasure had ever been 
combined, but it was work that brought the plea¬ 
sure by, and for itself. To him pleasure had 
often proved a heavy labour, but work had never 
failed to bring her own reward. A torchlight 

S recession, with the ordinary accompaniment of 
eep-toned Hoc/is, concluded the proceedings of 
the day, which were carried on throughout in 
strict conformity with German precedents for 
festivals of this nature. 

At a recent meeting of the College of Phy- 
eians of Vienna, a paper was read by Professor 
eidesdeorf, detailing the success with which the 
ice-applauded but long-despised process of the 
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transfusion of blood had been tried in the case of 
a young man of the age of twenty-three, then in 
the General Hospital. This patient, whose mind 
had been suddenly affected by unexpected pecu¬ 
niary losses, had become insensible to all outward 
impressions, refused to take food or to speak, and 
in all particulars presented the ordinary symptoms 
of catalepsy. Electricity had been resorted to 
when the ordinary methods of cure failed, but 
without any result. It was then determined to 
try the transfusion of blood, and on February 3, 
in the presence of several medical men, three 
ounces of blood were injected, the direct result 
of which was to raise the pulse rapidly from 40 
to 80 beats in the minute. A few hours later, but 
before any feverish reaction had manifested itself, 
the patient was able to speak, and to give an ac¬ 
count of his condition during the three weeks in 
which he had remained speechless. Professor. 
Leidesdorfs report was drawn up three days after 
the operation, when the patient’s condition was 
satisfactory. 

It seems probable, as already noticed, that 
while we in England are theorising on the advan¬ 
tages of cremation, they will be actually tested 
at Ziirich. M. Wegmann-Ercolani, long resident 
in Naples, is the missionary of the movement, and 
has published a pamphlet of some importance on 
the subject. He gives the funeral customs of 
ancient times; shows the evil influence of our 
cemeteries on the health of the living; gives a 
detailed description of the apparatus invented by 
Professor Polli for burning the dead; and glances 
at the researches of Professor Gorini, of Lodi, who 
has only recently been placed in a position to 
carry on his experiments on a grand scale ; and 
ends by refuting the ordinary objections to this 
mode of disposing of the dead. The question of 
the best method of disposing of the dead has also 
been made the subject of animated discussion in 
the late Medical Congress at Vienna. At a meet¬ 
ing of the Association, February 18, I)r. Oser, 
Councillor of the Imperial Board of Health, pro¬ 
posed that a committee should be formed for 
the special purpose of deliberating on the plans 
hitherto suggested for burning instead of burying 
human remains. The idea of cremation, he said, 
presented in his opinion greater practical difficul¬ 
ties than its supporters were ready to admit, and 
in this view of the subject ho was supported by 
Dr. Schnitzler, who drew attention to the fact, 
ointed out by the distinguished physiologist 
Ivrtl, that in India, where the process was of fre¬ 
quent occurrence, the air was often poisoned for 
miles round after a suttee has been performed. 
It was resolved, however, to act upon Dr. Oser’s 
suggestion, and to appoint a committee, which 
was accordingly selected from among the members 
present, and which, in addition to Dr. Oser himself, 
is to consist of the Sanitary Councillors Gauster 
and Novae, and Drs. Haschek and Steininger. 

Captain Bitrton writes to the Pall Mall 
Gazette under date Trieste, February 15:—“ It 
may interest some of your readers to hear that an 
‘antediluvian cavern,’ containing bones, kc., has 
lately been opened at Macarsca, near the southern 
extremity of Dalmatia. Signor Simerne Ljubich, 
Director of the National Museum at Zagabria, is 
in treaty for sundry specimens, and Dr. C. Vojno- 
vicli, after publishing his (Mini Statistici sulla 
Croazia, proposes to write, with the aid of a local 
antiquary, Signor Sweglevich, a memoir upon the 
find. These discoveries, together with the coins 
collected by Dr. Allacevich, will, it is hoped, 
illustrate the history of ‘underground Dalmatia,’ 
hitherto unexplored.” 

Prince Lons Lucre?,- Bonaparte’s classifica¬ 
tion of the English dialects, which has been 
revised and corrected for the fourth part of Mr. 
Alex. J. Ellis's Parly English lYonunciation (an¬ 
nounced for publication on May 1, but unavoid¬ 
ably delayed by physical difficulties of preparation 
and printing), lias been finally settled this week. 


The Scotch part has been arranged by Mr. Jaa. 
A. II. Murray, author of the well-known work on 
the Dialect of the South of Scotland, The York¬ 
shire varieties have been most carefully arranged 
and exemplified by Mr. 0. Clough Robinson, 
author of the Dialect of Leeds, 1802, who has 
devoted twenty years of personal observation on 
the spot to the study of a subject for which he 
had exceptional personal advantages. The Derby¬ 
shire varieties have been settled and exemplified 
with equal care by Mr. Thomas Hallam, a native 
of the Peak, who has also spent many years in 
examining the differences and peculiarities of 
Derbyshire speech. The Shropshire varieties and 
examples are due to Miss G. F. Jackson, a native 
of the county, who has been occupied more than 
eight years with making collections for a glossary 
of Salop by personal intercourse with peasant 
speakers. Various other writers and observers 
have assisted in other parts. As now arranged 
(excluding the extinct Forth and Bargy dialect), 
there are four branches, Northern, Eastern, Cen¬ 
tral, and Sonth-westem, of which the first is 
divided into three sections: Scotch and Northern 
English, North-western and North Midland. 
These branches are divided into twelve dialects, 
which contain forty-one sub-dialects, and very 
numerous varieties. The term “ dialect” is here 
used, to accommodate English habits of speech, 
for a much more minute division than is customary 
in applying the term to French, Italian, or Basque 
dialects. Taking the term in its wider and more 
scientific European sense, Prince Louis Lucien 
Bonaparte recognises only five English dialects, 
which he names from their central cities, although 
of course they are not to be found in those cities 
themselves, but only in the country adjacent. 
Referred to the above twelve dialects, these are:— 

1. Edinburgh, containing—I. North Insular 
Scotch (Shetlands and Orkneys) ; II. Northern 
Scotch (Caithness to E. Forfar); III. Central 
Scotch (Fife, Lothian, Clydesdale, Galloway, &c.); 
IV. Scotch and English Border (Teviotdale, &c., 
and the West and East Marches, N. Cumberland, 
Northumberland, N. Durham); and V. Northern 
English (Cumberland, Westmoreland, N. and Mid 
Yorkshire, N. Lancashire). 

2. Leeds , containing—VII. North Midland 
English (South Yorkshire clothing districts). 

3. Bolton, containing — VI. North-western 
English (S. Lancashire, Cheshire, Derbyshire, 
Staffordshire, Shropshire). 

4. Exeter, containing—XI. East of Parrot 
English (Gloucester, S.W. Berkshire, N.E. and 

S.E. Somerset, Wiltshire, Dorsetshire, &c.); and 
XII. West of Parret English (W. Somerset, 
Devonshire, E. Cornwall). 

5. London, containing—VIII. North-eastern 
(Lincolnshire, Notts, Leicestershire, and North of 
Warwickshire, of Northamptonshire, and of Bed¬ 
fordshire); IX. Eastern (Norfolk, Suffolk, Cam¬ 
bridgeshire, Huntingdonshire, and N. Essex); and 
X. Central and Central Border (group of counties 
about Middlesex, and on borders of Eastern and 
North and South-western divisions, Kent, E. 
Sussex, and W. Cornwall), all considered as lite¬ 
rary English with more or less admixture. 

All these forms of speech will be examined in 
detail in Mr. Ellis’s work, and their pronunciation 
exemplified by numerous examples. Those who 
can furnish any assistance respecting the pronun¬ 
ciation of English in the parts marked X. (viva 
voce details for Monmouth, Hereford, Worcester, 
Oxford, and Warwick are much desired), are re¬ 
quested to communicate immediately with Mr. 
Ellis, 25 Argyll Road, Kensington, W. 

Tire last number of the Journal of the German 
Oriental Society contains several valuable articles. 
Professor Noldeke, now at Strassburg, gives 
two Syriac poems on the capture of Jerusalem by 
Saladin; Dr. Bickel publishes the poems of 
Cgrillonas with some other Syriac anecdota ; Dr. 
Blau collects the African names of flowers men¬ 
tioned by Dioscorides, and traces them back to 
their Phoenician source, thus increasing the small 


dictionary of the Phoenician language by several 
important additions. Dr. Boehtlingk criticises Pro¬ 
fessor Aufrecht’s translation of some verses from 
/Srangdhara’s Paddhati rather severely. He points 
out some real blunders, but in several cases his 
objections are paltry. Whether in printing Sans¬ 
krit, the Vindu, the dot—not, as Dr. Boehtlingk 
says, the Anusvara—may be used in the middle and 
at the end of words is surely settled by this time, 
while the question whether in certain words v or 
b should be used, must be determined, not by the 
Bombay editions, but by the authority of earlier 
native scholars. It is quite clear, for instance, 
that the author of the Medini-Kosha wrote vashpa, 
not bashpa. Professor Spiegel breaks another 
lance for the traditional, or, as he would prefer to 
call it, the historico-philological method of trans¬ 
lating the Avesta. All that can be said in general 
on this subject-has been said. Everything now 
turns on the translation of single passages, where 
it has to be shown in each case whether a truly 
critical rendering, based on grammar and etymo¬ 
logy, agrees or does not agree with the traditional 
translation. Sometimes it does, sometimes, as 
even Dr. Spiegel would admit, it does not. It is 
strange that Dr. Spiegel should claim Eugene 
Burnouf as a representative of the traditional 
school of interpretation. Burnouf, no doubt, 
fully availed himself of the tradition, but when¬ 
ever there was a conflict between it and the 
critical and grammatical analysis of any word or 
passage, he never hesitated in his decision. His 
last appeal, and all surely depends on that, was 
to grammar, etymology, and common sense, 
not to tradition. Professor Roth avails himself 
of tradition far less than Burnouf did, but 
the true spirit of Burnoufs school lives more 
in him than in Spiegel. There is an impor¬ 
tant article by Dr. Zunz, who in his critical 
treatment of the book of Deuteronomy, the prophet 
Ezekiel, and the book of Esther, shows himself 
entirely untrammelled by tradition. There are 
some other articles of considerable interest by 
Praetorius, Steinschneider, Donner, and Sayce. 

We mentioned not long ago His Highness 
Rama Varma, First Prince of Travancore, as con¬ 
tributing a learned paper on ancient Sanskrit in¬ 
scriptions to the Indian Antiquary. W'e now 
learn that the Zemindar Ram Dass Sen is going 
to publish a collection of essays on Indian anti¬ 
quities, some of which have already appeared in 
Indian journals. The following are some of the 
subjects treated by this learned and liberal-minded 
nobleman:—India, as represented by Sanskrit 
authors; On the age of the poet Kali I Visa, Va- 
raruchi, and Sri Ilarsha; On the Dramaturgy of 
the Hindus; On the Publication of the Vedas; 
On Hindu Music, vocal and instrumental, &c. 

Professor Theodor Mommsen, says the Cologne 
Gazette, has been chosen as successor to Professor 
Haupt late secretary of the Berlin Academy of 
Sciences; and as the King of Saxony has released 
him from the engagements he had entered into for 
accepting a chair at the University of Leipzig, the 
Imperial German capital will not be deprived of 
his eminent services. 

Professor Tiele draws attention in the Theo- 
logisch Tijdschrift for January to a work of great 
importance for the history of religion, by Dr. 
Kern, of Leyden. The author’s first object is to 
show that the date of Buddha’s death is 388 B.C., 
thus making Buddhism less ancient by a century 
and a half than was commonly supposed. The 
second part of his work contains an amended text 
of the edicts of Asoka, the oldest and only authen¬ 
tic monuments of the older Buddhism. Transla¬ 
tions into Sanskrit and Dutch are appended, with 
a commentary, in the course of which Dr. Kern 
takes occasion to contradict the received view of 
the character of Buddhism. Instead of being a 
revolt against the sacerdotal poke of the Brahmans, 
it was the constant ally of absolutism. Indeed, it 
could not have been a “gospel of liberty to tho 
oppressed,” for the lower classes in India did not 
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suffer from oppression, and the persecutions of 
the Buddhists in India are purely imaginary. We 
should like to see I)r. Kern’s arguments examined 
by some competent English scholar. 

A NEW part has recently appeared of the great 
dictionary Degun by the brothers Grimm in 1852, 
and continued since the death of Jacob Grimm, 
in 1863, by Drs. Moritz Hevne, Rudolf Hilde¬ 
brand, and Karl Weigand. This colossal work 
was brought by J. Grimm as far as the word 
Frucht; and in the course of the ten years which 
have passed away since he laid down his pen, the 
three co-editors have only completed the letters 
F and K, and carried O and H as far as Galrnei 
and hitsig. The whole of the alphabet from L to 
Z still remains, therefore, to be done, together 
with J, and the greater part of G; and if the 
lexicographers who have undertaken the direction 
of this important work are unable to advance 
more rapidly with their labours, the German 
student can scarcely hope to see the completion of 
the dictionary before 1660. Like many other 
schemes that have their origin in Germany, the 
undertaking has been planned on too ponderous a 
scale, and designed to embrace an overwhelming 
mass of details which in many instances are wholly 
irrelevant, and simply add to the bulk of the 
volumes. 

Drs. L. Diefenbach and Ernst Wiileker have 
undertaken a dictionary, to be complete in two 
volumes, which is to comprise High and Low 
German of the Middle Ages, and all words in use 
at the present day. The publishers, Ch. .Winter 
and Co., of Frankfort-on-the-Maine, announce 
that this work, which claims to supply tho de¬ 
ficiencies of all former German dictionaries, not 
excepting Grimm’s Wnrterbuch , is already so far 
advanced, that its speedy appearance may be con¬ 
fidently expected. 

MEETINGS AND LECTURES. 

Royal Geographical Society. 

At the mooting on the evening of the 23rd 
instant the President stated that the late Prime 
Minister had recommended her Majesty to grant 
a pension of 2<X)/. a year to the children of the 
late Dr. Livingstone. * After alluding to the very 
slender hope which now existed that the rumoured 
death might prove incorrect, SirBartle Frere read 
a letter from Dean Stanley, offering, in the event 
of the news of Livingstone’s death being true, a 
resting-place for his' remains in Westminster 
Abbey. 

The first paper was “ Notes of a Journey in 
Yemen,” by Dr. Charles Millengen, who has re¬ 
cently travelled from El-Hudaidah, on the Red 
Sea, to Sanaa, and returned by a new route, via 
Kokaban, Tawila, and the valley of the river 
Serdud. On his return he passed through a fertile 
plain, called Shiban, which abounds in cereals, 
clover, beans, and mustard. On adjoining cliffs 
the fort of Koltnban stands, 800 feet above the 
plain. It is strongly built, and is only to be taken 
from the plateau side, the other two being guarded 
by sheer precipices. Large reservoirs have been 
hewn in the rock, and as rain falls frequently the 
water supply is good. In 1872 this fort with¬ 
stood a siege of seven months at the hands of the 
Turks, and the town still shows signs of the 
bombardment. The valley of Wadi Laa, a little 
farther on, is wonderfully fertile and luxurious. 
The next town of importance, Tawila, is a walled 
town with fortresses erected on huge basalt rocks 
above the town. The view hence southw'ard 
enables one to see that most of the ridges run east 
and west. Rejuin, fifteen miles to the south, is 
situated just beyond a well cultivated plain, 
throughout which humped, oxen are used for 
ploughing. Passing through Rejiirn and Mahwit, 
they eventually returned to El-Hudaidah, having 
travelled through the zones of cereals and coffee 
on the uplands, the tropic lowlands bearing cotton 
and date trees, and thence to the barren shores of 
the Red Sea. 


Captain Croft's paper on “The Exploration of the 
River Volta ” was next read. He proceeded in 
December 1872 up the river with the intention of 
opening up trade with the Addah people. He was 
much pleased with the disposition of the people to 
trade, and arranged for a consignment of palm oil 
to be sent down. Captain Croft has constructed 
a chart of part of the course of the Volta which 
will doubtless prove of much value to future ex¬ 
plorers and traders. 


Society op Telegraph Engineers. 

Last Wednesday Mr. Nath. J. Holmes read his 
second paner on electrical warfare. Like the 
former, it dealt chiefly in generalities, insisting on 
the importance of the electrical method of ex¬ 
ploding torpedoes and mines, especially that of 
passing a current through fine platinum wire. 
The illustrations were drawn in the first paper 
from naval, in the second from military warfare; 
the American civil war and the war between 
France and Germany furnishing examples. Major 
Malcolm made some remarks on the paper, show¬ 
ing that the British Government had bv no moans 
neglected this means of defence; Chatham, for 
example, is completely surrounded by torpedoes. 
Herr von Fischer Treuenfeld gave some interesting 
information about the war in Paraguay, where 
river torpedoes had kept the Brazilian and allied 
fleets at bay for several years. 


The Royal Society (February 20</»). 

The Papers were read:—1. The Winds of 
Northern India in relation to the Temperature 
and Vapour Constituent of the Atmosphere, by 
II. F. Blanford. 2. On White Lines in the 
Solar Spectrum, by J. B. N. Hennessey. 3. Note 
en Displacement of the Solar Spectrum, by the 
same. 


Society oe Antiquaries (Thursday, Feb. 12). 
Mr. 0. D. E. Fortnum commuiflcated a paper, 
“ On certain Gems in the Royal Collections at 
Windsor Castle,” accompanied by photographs of 
the most important specimens, which Her Majesty 
the Queen, the Royal Patron of the Society, had 
graciously permitted to be taken in illustration of 
Mr. Fortnuin’s memoir. This Royal Collection 
comprises 292 objects, ranging from the best 

g sriod of Graeco-Roman glyptic art, through the 
yzantine to the period of the Renaissance, and to 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries of our era. 
Out of this number Mr. Fortnum had selected, for 
special observation, on the ground of artistic ex¬ 
cellence or archaeological interest, sixteen antique 
gems, and fifty-two recent gems and enamelled 
jewels. Photographs of twenty-five of the number 
so selected had been taken, and wood engravings 
of two rings and one gem. No definite history of 
the collection can be referred to. It is probable 
that some of the choicer portrait gems, e.g. Henry 
the Eighth and Queen Elizabeth, have been in the 
royal cabinet from the period of their production, 
although they are not mentioned in Van der 
Doort's Catalogue of the objects belonging to 
Charles the First. A considerable accession was 
made to it by the purchase bv George the Third 
of the collection formed by Consul Smith, long 
resident at Venice, and described in the Dacty- 
liotheca Smithiana. In this work, however, only 
three of those selected for examination by Mr. 
Fortnum are to be found, Mr. Smith having rather 
added to the number than to the value of the 
royal gems. Among the antique gems, Mr. 
Fortnum called special attention to contemporary 
portraits of a member of the Scipio family and of 
the Emperor Claudius, respectivelv; although the 
latter has by Mr. King been designated Con- 
stantius the Second. Not less interesting, at a 
later period, were the portraits of Henry the 
Eighth, Edward the Sixth, Queen Elizabeth (of 
which there were several examples), Philip the 
Second, the signet rings of Charles the First and 


Charles the Second, and numerous other jewels, 
which it would be difficult to describe without the 
aid of photography. 

Society for the Encouragement of the Fine 
Arts (Thursday). 

On Feb. 26th Dr. Leitner delivered a lecture 
before the Society for the Encouragement of the 
Fine Arts on his “ Recent Discovery of Greco- 
Buddhistic Sculptures in Yusufzai, on the Punjab 
Frontier.” After graphically describing the 
Punjab frontier districts, where the excavations 
were made, Dr. Leitner proceeded to show the 
owerful influence of Greelt art among the Budd- 
ists, and how far that influence really extended. 
Several of the actual sculptures, as well as nume¬ 
rous photographs, were circulated among the 
audience. 

We may add that so soon as Dr. Leitner's col¬ 
lection is arranged for exhibition, we shall have 
our own opinion to express upon these interesting 
sculptures. 


FINE ART. 

KREUNG’S ILLUSTRATIONS OF GOETHE’S “ FAUST.” 
Goethe's Faust: Photographs after original 
Pictures, by Dr. A. von Kreling. 
[ Goethe's Faust: Photographien nach 
Original Gemiilden von Dr. A. von Kre¬ 
ling. (Miinclien: F. Bruckmann’s Ver- 
lag.)] (London : F. Bruckmann, Henrietta 
Street.) 

Goethe’s Faust seems a never-failing source 
of inspiration for German art. Some of the 
greatest painters of Germany have tried to 
give us their conception of the principal 
scenes and leading characters of Goethe’s 
play, and yet the new generation is not de¬ 
terred. In the magnificent collection of pho¬ 
tographs by Dr. A. von Kreling we have a 
new series of illustrations, which will hold 
its ground by the side of the works of 
Retzsch, Kaulbach, and Ary Scheffer. Dr. 
von Kreling is Director of the Royal School 
of Art at Numberg, and the compositions 
which are here published in photographic re¬ 
productions must have cost him many years 
of hard work. Among the ten pictures 
hitherto published there are some most 
elaborate compositions, as, for instance, the 
Walpurgis Night, the Easter Morning , the 
Dream, and the Witches' Kitchen. These 
repay a careful scrutiny both in their general 
arrangement and in their most minute detail. 
Yet though the artist may be most proud of 
these grander achievements, he is really 
greatest in his single figures. There he 
shows himself not only consummate in art, 
but as a poet not unworthy of the poet whose 
work he interprets. The commanding figure 
of Faust in his study is a great triumph ; 
but the best of all his creations is his Gret- 
chen. Here Dr. von Kreling has excelled both 
Kaulbach and Ary Scheffer. He has given 
us a German face in its full reality, but 
endowed with a depth of meaning which 
exercises a more powerful fascination than 
the most perfect ideal beauty. For uncon¬ 
scious iunocence, Gretchen in church cannot 
be matched; for conscious innocence, Gret¬ 
chen in the garden looking at Faust is 
equally perfect. Gretchen before the Mater 
Dolorosa is likewise the work of a master, 
but here Kaulbach carries off the palm for 
tragic grandeur in the prostrate form of the 
victim. These are the four gems of the col¬ 
lection, as far as it is published at present. 
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In spite of repeated failures, artists -will 
persist in representing lovers embracing. It 
cannot be done ; for though the pressing lip 
on lip may be less absurd than rubbing nose 
against nose in the Chinese fashion, the 
situation is incapable of objective beanty. 
Faust embracing Grretchen in the garden is 
a spirited attempt at achieving the impos¬ 
sible ; but a scene which cannot last, and 
which no one cares to witness, a prudent 
artist should not attempt to render per¬ 
manent as a work of art. One may doubt 
even whether such a scene as Faust’s Dream 
is a fit subject for a picture, particularly for 
a picture on a small scale. Here, however, 
the execution is so masterly, and the beauty 
of the female figures so exquisite, that one 
forgets the somewhat crowded field of vision, 
and dwells with pleasure on its rich detail. 

Photography has never reached a higher 
degree of excellence than in these illustra¬ 
tions of Goethe’s Faust. The effects of light 
are sometimes quite startling, both as en¬ 
livening the architectural surroundings, and 
in giving plastic form to the human figure. 
The photographs are executed by the well- 
known firm of Bruckmann, of Munich, and 
published at Munich, Berlin, and London. 

A. Muller. 

A Dictionary of Artists of the English School: 
Painters, Sculptors, Architects, Engravers, and 
Omamentists: with Notices of their Lives and 
Works. Bv Samuel Redgrave. (Longmans, 1874.) 
—Mr. Redgrave is, we think, justly entitled to 
appropriate Antony a. Wood’s honest boast that 
the work he has accomplished has been “ a 
painfull work, and more than difficult, wherein 
what toyle hath been taken, as no man think- 
eth, so no man believeth, but he that hath 
made the triall.” Few, indeed, can estimate the 
labour that must have been expended not only in 
collecting the facts upon which this Biographi¬ 
cal Dictionary is based, but also in compressing 
them within the narrow limits of a single volume. 
To the latter circumstance, no doubt, we must 
ascribe the absence of all reference to authorities, 
and of any avowal of indebtedness to the collections 
of others—omissions which impair in some degree 
the value of the book. That it is absolutely free 
from errors the author neither asserts nor believes, 
but every page bears witness to his genuine love 
of research, ami the author's desire to make it— 
what we are sure it will become—a really standard 
work. Its scope is so comprehensive as to embrace 
artists of every kind and almost of every grade, 
and we suppose that it is through some oversight 
that Sir Antonio More and Sir Peter Paul Rubens 
—both English knights—have been excluded from 
a society into which Vandyke and de Louther- 
bourg, Vandevelde and Zucchero have gained 
admittance. Mr. Redgrave will also readily ac¬ 
knowledge that it is not right to devote a whole 
page to Wyatt, who dealt worse with our churches 
than Cromwell, and to dismiss Bishop Waynflete 
with the meagre and inaccurate statement that he 
“ was the principal builder of ecclesiastical edifices 
in the reign of llenrv V.” 

This is the first work that has been -written 
exclusively upon the artists of the English school, 
and has the further advantage of not being con¬ 
fined to painters, sculptors, and engravers, but 
containing the names of many of our great decora¬ 
tors or “ omamentists.” Hence the carvings of 
Grinling Gibbons and the furniture of Chippen¬ 
dale here find a place, and the names of manv of 
the decorators of porcelain are recorded. But in 
these points the work is susceptible of groat en¬ 
largement. Of the ubiquitous china-painter Bil¬ 
lingsley, Mr. Redgrave mentions only his sojourn 
at Derby, unmindful of his migrations to Pinxton, 


Torksey, Worcester, Nantgarw, and Coalport. 
Bone, the enameller, never worked, as he states, 
with Cookworthy, but was apprenticed to 0 iam- 
pion at Bristol,"where he executed some of his 
finest works. Derby -furnishes an important list 
of artists: Spangler, the modeller in biscuit; Pegg 
McQueher, Bowman, Brewer, and a host of others. 
The vases of Donaldson of Worcester are more 
prized than his works on canvas; and Pennington, 
Aske, and Davis may be added to the Worcester 
artists Mr. Redgrave has already named. In a new 
edition we hope to see the list greatly increased, 
and the work thereby made even more valuable 
than it is already. 

Antique Point and Honiton Lace. By Mrs. 
Treadwin. (London: Ward, Lock, and Tyler.) 
Mrs. Treadwin’s practical little book on the art 
of lacemaking is opportunely published at a 
season when lace forms one of the objects for 
the International Exhibition. No one could be 
better qualified for the task, from her own per¬ 
sonal experience and intimate knowledge of the 
subject, and what she knows, she freely imparts. 
Her directions are so clear that all who run may- 
read, and her instructions are accompanied by- 
woodcuts, thus teaching also by the eye, often a 
more powerful medium than description. 

The first part of the work shows how to re¬ 
produce antique laces, Rose and Venetian and 
other points, of which the typical stitch is the 
button-hole stitch. An excellent engraving of 
Rose point accompanies this division of the book. 
The second part is devoted to Honiton lace, in the 
making of which, as a Devonshire manufacturer, 
Mrs. Treadwin is well versed. We heartily- re¬ 
commend her volume to all who desire clear in¬ 
struction in the art of lace-making. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Painting, like literature, has been an ill-paid 
profession until modern times. Holbein’s salary 
as serjeant-pkinter to Henry VIII. amounted to no 
more then 30 1. a year, and a century later Van¬ 
dyke’s ordinary charge for a portrait was only 40/. 
Evelyn tells us that at Lord Melford's sale, in 
1093, a Rubens sold for 20/., and “ the picture of 
the Bogs, hv Morillio the Spaniard,” for 80 
guineas—“deare enough,” adds the diarist, who 
elsewhere complains that “ our English paynters, 
greedy of getting present money for their works, 
seldome arrive to any farther excellency in the 
art than face-painting, and have no skill in per¬ 
spective, symetrv, the principles of designs, or 
dare undertake to paint history.” 

The Austrian Education Department is malting 
arrangements for the establishment of several free 
schools of art. Already one evening school for 
instruction in drawing has been opened in the 
building of the Ober-realschule. 

The citizens of Genoa have this year been en¬ 
riched by the munificent gift of the Palace Brig- 
nole, which, together with its valuable library 
and picture gallery, and a row of adjacent houses, 
bringing in an annual rental of o0,(X)0 lire, has 
been presented to the city in perpetuity, by the 
Duchess della Galliera, whoso husband, while he 
confirms the presentation and its avowed object 
of promoting the cause of art and science, has 
added to it a donation of two million lire, in aid 
of destitute families. 

In the last number of the Archaeological 
Journal Mr. J. J. Rogers records the discovery of 
some Romano-British, or late Keltic, remains 
made at Trelan Bahow, St. Keverne, Cornwall, 
about forty years ago, hut not published until 
now. These remains were found in some graves 
in a field called the Bahow, situated near the 
southern margin of the Goonhilly Down. Each 
grave was formed of six stones set on edge, two 
at each side and one at each end, besides the 
covering stone. They were placed nearly east 
and west. A bronze mirror, excellently preserved, 


several beads of vitreous substance, some gilded 
rings, parte of fibulae, and other bronze orna¬ 
ments, all apparently objects of personal decoration, 
were found in one of these graves. The others 
appear to have been empty. The bronze mirror, 
of which a drawing is given in the journal, is an 
object of great rarity, only five others of like kind 
having been discovered, four in England and one 
in Scotland. They are considered by Mr. Albert 
Way, Mr. Franks, and other authorities to be of 
late Keltic workmanship. This mirror and the 
other relics found at Trelan have been placed in 
the British Museum. 

The Times, in an obituary of Mr. John Pye, 
who died on -the 6th instant, at the age of ninety- 
two, sums up his place in art by saying that “ he 
deserves the name of ‘ Father of Landscape En¬ 
graving,' as the first English engraver who fully 
apprehended, not to say carried out, the engraver's 
task of producing in black and white all the grada¬ 
tions that express space and suggest colour.” The 
Times states that he has left a mass of interesting 
notes on the artiste of his time, in particular on 
Turner, which, it is to be hoped, will see the light. 
And we may add that a magnificent copy of Liber 
Studiorum, "which Pye had received from Turner, 
has been for the last six or seven years in the pos¬ 
session of the British Museum, which acquired it 
by purchase. Mr. Pye left a valuable collection of 
engravings, and was oocupied not long before his 
death in cataloguing them. 

The Spenersche Zeitung announces that the 
Genevan authorities have determined to restore to 
the reigning Duke of Brunswick all the art 
treasures bequeathed to the city by his late ec¬ 
centric brother, “ the Diamond Duke.” This 
valuable collection, great part of which had been 
abstracted by the ex-Duke from the ducal museum 
at Brunswick, includes the celebrated onyx, nearly 
lost through the prince’s expedient of concealing 
it under a coating of gold, and the equally famous 
gem which once formed part of Mary Stuart’s 
signet-ring. 

The Wiener Zeitung announces that Cavaliere 
Salazaio has left Naples to take the chief direction 
of the explorations which are to be carried on at 
Paestum and at Yelia, now known as Castella- 
mare. As neither of these localities has been 
examined with any care, although some of the 
most interesting mura\ paintings m the Museum 
at Naples have been o btained from Paestum, we 
may anticipate valuable results from these pro¬ 
jected undertakings. The new interest in art 
that is awakening in Italy is shown by the 
recent foundation of art-museums at Capua and 
Salerno, where the expenses of these institutions 
are to be sustained by the local provincial govern¬ 
ment. The Cavaliere Salazaro is the author of 
Studii sui MonumetUi dell Italia Meridionale daf 
IV. al XIII. Secolo, a work which has been most 
favourably received by the best art critics of Italy ; 
and as he has set himself the task of proving, 
in contradiction to Vasari's opinion, first, that the 
arte and sciences never wholly died out in Southern 
Italy ; and secondly, that their revival was not 
due to Tuscan influences, we may feel assured of 
the zeal with which he will prosecute his labours 
at Paestum. 

A sale of works of art has been organised by a 
number of French artists for the benefit of the 
statuary Fromanger, who has become blind of 
late years. The sale will take place in March, 
and some of the greatest artiste of France have 
promised to contribute to it. Any foreign artists 
who may be willing to aid in this generous work 
are requested to send in their adhesion as soon as 
possible, either to the auctioneers, MM. Escribe 
and Ptt'.t, or to M. Durand-Ruel, with whom the 
works for sale will be deposited. 

The Cologne Gazette of February 23 gives pub¬ 
licity to a notice that has appeared at Berlin, 
announcing that an exhibition will be held in the 
Royal Academy of that city, between March 29 
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•ad April 12, of drawings, studies, casts and 
models, adapted for use in schools of every class 
aad kind, from Kindergartens to Polytechnics. As 
this exhibition is specially intended l for the farther 
development of the theoretical and practical de¬ 
partments of the art of teaching drawing, painting, 
and modelling, it is intended that lectures in con¬ 
nection with the branches of instruction shall be 
daily delivered by competent persons during the 
continuance of the exhibition. 


The Report of Mr. 0. F. Adams, of which a 
summary appears in the Nation, explains the 
failure of the United States at the Vienna Exhi¬ 
bition. Gentlemen were sent to Vienna as Com¬ 
missioners apparently for no other reason than 
because they desired to see the Exhibition, and 
some of the American jurors were as ignorant 
of German as of the merits of the wares ex¬ 
hibited. There seems to have been a great want 
of organisation ; and the objects exhibited can¬ 
not be said to have fairly represented the pro¬ 
ductions of the country. For instance, in the 
group of National Domestic Industry, the only 
American contributors- were two young ladies, 
who sent “ an embroidered picture ” and “ a phan¬ 
tom bouquet.” In the group of Art applied to 
Religion, America contributed only a “ bronze lec¬ 
tern ” and an “ improved burial casket.” 

' At the Hotel Drouot, on the 18th instant, some 
important pictures were sold. The following prices 
were realised:— Vue des cotea de Kollande,pex 
Backhuysen, 050 fr.; le Porte-itemlnrd, par F. Bol, 
830 fir.; Pays montagneux tracers4 par une route, 
par J. Both, 1,760 fr.; Vuede Venise, par A. Cana- 
letti, 880 fr.; Vue du Grand-CaruU, our le meme, 
950 fir.; Portrait de Wilhelm van den Velde, par 
Albert Ouyp, 1,100 fr.; Reunion galante, par Karel 
du Jardin, 870 fr.; Paysage et animaax, par Jan 
van Goven, 1,000 fr.; Pete de jeune fide, par 
Greuze, 2,300 fr.; le Petit Boudeur, par le meme, 
2,320 fr.; Ports de mer Italiene avec mines, deux 
pendans, par Guards, 700 fr.; Canal de HoUande, 

S r J. van der Heyden, 6,000 fr.; Basse-cour, par 
ondekoeter, 960 fr.; Groups de mendians au repos 
au hard dune riviere, par Lingelbach, 1,540 fr.; 
Tabagie, par J. van Ostade, 1,130 fr.; Seine pas¬ 
torale : la Danse, par Pater, 2,000 fr,; la Nativite, 
par Platzer, 4,680 fr.; Descente de Croix, par le 
meme, 4,900 fr.; Madone, par Sasso Ferrato, 
900 fir. •, Interieur de Cabaret, par J. Steen, 1,245 
fr. j IiUtrieur JUanand, par D. Teniers, 2,850 fr.; 
Unfautre Interieur, par le meme, 1,340 fr.; la 
Vierge et TEnfant Jesus, par Tiepolo, 900 fr. ; 
Sainte-FamiUe, par Le Titien, 670 fr. 


As interesting discovery has been made by M. 
Montier-Huet, at Mesnil-eous-Lillebonne. Besides 
two vases of Samos ware, and two vases of thick 
green glass, bulb-shaped, there was found in a 
broken cinerary urn a Roman pipe, of white clay, 
precisely like our modern pipe, and apparently 
unused. The fact will doubtless be made the most 
of by scholars who maintain that tobacco and its 
uses were known to the ancients. 


M. Fr£mtet’s statue of Jeanne d’Are, in the Place 
de Rivoli, was unveiled on the 21st instant, but 
the critics are by no means unanimous in its 
favour. The Maid is represented on horseback, 
holding the oriflamme in her right hand, and her 
head is surrounded by a gold crown. 

OonPErmoir, open to French and foreign archi¬ 
tects, has been invited by the Cardinal-Archbishop 
of Paris for plana for a new ehurch, to be dedicated 
to the Sacred Heart. The plans are to be de¬ 
posited before June 30 with the Archbishop, and 
to be accompanied by an estimate according to 
Paris prices, the total cost not to exceed 7,000,000 
francs. The building is to include a crypt, the 
church proper, several sacristies, and a residence 
for the sacristan. Three prizes will be given, of 
12,000, 8,000, and 5,000 francs respectively; and 
seven sums of 1,600 francs will be awarded to un¬ 
successful architects as a compensation. 

Ilf tho recent Budget debate in the Prussian 


House of Deputies, the proposed grant for the 
Berlin Academy of Arts was made the occasion 
of warmly criticising its organisation. The Gov¬ 
ernment promised to lay a scheme of reorganisa¬ 
tion before the House next session, and, subject to 
this condition, the amount asked for was granted. 
A warm debate likewise arose on the vote of 
supply being taken for the Royal Library at Berlin, 
and the administration was severely taken to task. 
Reform being promised in this case also, the vote 
passed. 

The Chronijue, quoting from a volume which has 
lately been printed in Florence, containing impor¬ 
tant documents concerning the art treasures of 
that city, gives some interestingparticulars relating 
to the number of paintings in the different galleries 
in Florence and the roasters represented. The 
total number of paintings on canvas and panel in 
tho Uffizj, the Palazzo Pitti, the Museum of San 
Marco, and other public buildings, not including 
the Academy, amounts to 3,345: among these there 
are 19 attributed to Raphael, 26 to Andrea del 
Sarto, 34 to Titian, 27 to Bronzino, 26 to Paolo 
Veronese, 12 to Sandro Botticelli, 10 to Palma 
Vecchio, 12 to Fra Bartolommeo, 18 to Tintoretto, 
45 to Fra Angelico. Teutonic art, as one might 
suppose, is not largely represented, but there are 
125 works of the Flemish school, and 36 of the 
Gorman, among which we find no fewer than 8 
portraits bearing the name of Albrecht Diirer. 
Only two of these however are genuine. One is the 
well-known profile portrait of himself when a 
voung man; it forms part of the celebrated col¬ 
lection of artists’ portraits painted by themselves; 
and the other is one of the four repetitions of the 
portrait of “ Albrecht Diirer der altere. ” Of the 
French school there are 30 paintings, 27 of them 
being by Clouet. The Spanish school only num¬ 
bers 8. The collection of drawings by the old 
masters at the Uffizj is especially rich. A catalogue 
was published in 1870 containing as many as 
32,471 numbers. 

The volume from which these particulars are 
taken was compiled a short time since by the 
administrators of the various galleries, and pub¬ 
lished, apparently, for their own benefit, for very 
few copies have found their way into general 
circulation. 

A vert interesting book, entitled Notes on 
Japanese Art, by G. A. Audsley, has been printed 
for private circulation. From his paper, read 
before the Architectural Association of London, it 
is clear that Mr. Audsley is an enthusiastic and 
appreciative student of Japanese Art, on which he 
dwells in glowing terms. He speaks highly of the 
skill of Japanese artists in most respects, and re¬ 
marks that “ it seems strange that so much could 
be told by half a dozen up and down brush strokes 
as is plainly told in the simplest Japanese sketoh.” 
He gives separate dissertations on the various 
branches of Japanese Art, including Enamels, 
Porcelain, Lacquer Work, &c., all of which are 
extremely interesting j and, further, he does the 
public a real service by warning them that 
enamels, of evidently modem manufacture, have 
recently been imported into this country to meet 
the growing demand for the ancient article. Mr. 
Audsley’s book includes a “ Catalogue Raisonnd of 
the Oriental Exhibition of the Liverpool Art 
Club,” which was held rather more than a year 
ago. No fewer than 1,101 objects of Oriental Art 
were thus exhibited, all of which are separately 
catalogued, with a short descriptive notice. About 
a quarter of the entire exhibition consisted of 
enamels, most of which were from the unrivalled 
collection of Mr. J. L, Bowes. We may mention 
that the Catalogue is accompanied by upwards of 
twenty very beautiful photographs. It is perhaps 
hardly necessary to state that the Liverpool Art 
Club was established in the autumn of 1872 on the 
plan of the Burlington Fine Art Club. 

The collection of M. Viardot, consisting of 
bric-rt-brac of the time of Louis XIV., three hun¬ 
dred and fifty terra-cottas from tombs in South 


Italy, and some very rare and curious urns in 
polychrome, with figures in relief, was sold on 
Wednesday, the 11th inst., at the Hotel Drouot. 

The colossal statue of the Assyrio-Phoenician 
Hercules discovered some time ago near the town 
of Amathus or Cyprus has been sent by steamer to 
Constantinople. The statue is perforated, and was 
originally intended as a fountain, the lion's head 
having served as the spout. 

Four women are decorated with the Order of 
the Ldgion d'honneur, in France. They are,— 
Mdme. Rosa Bonheur, the painter; Mdme. Dubar, 
Lady Superior of the Sceurs de l’Esptfrance, at Nancy: 
Mdlle. Berthe Rocher, of Havre, who has founded 
hospitals, and charitable institutions; and Lady 
Pigolt, who devoted herself to the service of the 
wounded by the war. 


THE STAGE. 

“ MART QUEER OP SCOTS,” AT THE PRIJTCESs’s 
THEATRE. 

The Princess's Theatre has long had almost a 
monopoly of the historic drama, although the 
Queen’s and the Lyceum have mado occasional 
efforts to compete with it. It has been chosen as 
the scene of the last effort of Mr. Wills. 

The fortunes of Marie Stuart have afforded both 
the novelist and dramatist many an opportunity 
for enlisting on her behalf the sympathies of the 
public. Schiller has seized upon the closing daj‘8 
of her life, and has produced an effect rarely sur¬ 
passed by his pourtrayal of the untiring animosity 
of her enemies, and the dignity with which she 
bore her sufferings and submitted to her fate. Mr. 
Wills also seeks to enlist the general sympathy 
with the unfortunate queen, but he very wisely 
declines to challenge comparison with the great 
German poet; he chooses a totally different epi¬ 
sode in her career. Holyrood—and not Fothenn- 
gay—is the scene of the play which was produced 
on Monday night, and the love of Chastelard and 
the bigotry of John Knox are the features of the 
piece. 

Mr. Wills is always a cultivated writer, and 
the speeches placed in the mouths of his characters 
are more carefully thought out than those of the 
majority of modem dramatists. Nevertheless the 
present play, even without reference to the acting, 
is the reverse of successful. That the events he 
narrates, and the characters he delineates, are 
historically inaccurate, is an offence easily par¬ 
doned in a dramatic author; but it is a much 
graver fault for the piece to be dull and uninterest¬ 
ing. Throughout the whole of the five acta the 
audience did not seem able to interest themselves 
in the fortunes of any one of the dramatis personae, 
though an audience who cheered the “ supers ” 
who removed the furniture can hardly be supposed 
to have been phlegmatic. 

The first act exhibits Marie Stuart in the early 
days of her widowhood, enjoying herself at Fon¬ 
tainebleau in the congenial society of the French 
Court, and here she receives her summons to 
Scotland. In the second act she makes a triumphal 
entry into Edinburgh. The scene of the three 
last acts is in the Palace of Holyrood, and the 
plot (if the drama can be said to have a plot) 
turns upon the enmity felt by the Scotch Pres¬ 
byterians, headed by John Knox and Lord James 
Murray, for the French favourites of the Queen. 

The appearance and the many costumes of Mrs. 
Roushy may in some degree remind us of Mr. 
Wills’s heroine, but in no other respect does the 
actress at all realise the part. Mrs. Rousby is 
beautiful and picturesque undoubtedly, but she 
give us no idea of those manners (formed in the 
French Court) which so astonished her gloomy 
Scottish subjects, nor of the remarkable fascina¬ 
tion which lured Chastelard, Bothwell, Daraley, 
Douglas, and their many rivals, to ruin and death. 
The author has given her more than one opportu¬ 
nity of making an effective point. Of not one 
does 9he take advantage. The farewell to France 
in the first scene is couched in well-chosen and 
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almost touching language, hut it is delivered in a 
querulous and monotonous drawl. The command 
to John Knox to “ stand back and let the Queen of 
Scotland pass,” in the second act, requires physical 
power as well as elocution. Neither is forthcoming. 
The soliloquy in the last scene, when Cliastelard is 
dragged away to execution, is evidently intended to 
produce the chief effect of the play. It is mur¬ 
mured in so low a tone as to be almost inaudible 
and quite unintelligible. Mrs. Rousby is rather more 
successful in the scenes in which the Queen tries 
the influence of her charms upon John Knox, and 
she possesses a softness and refinement of manner 
which would be pleasing in the representation of a 
different class of character. She first obtained 
popularity in London bv appearing as Marie 
Stuart’s great rival Queen Elizabeth in ’Twist Axe 
and Crown, and she does not seem to recognise 
much difference in the characteristics of these per¬ 
sonages. If the Marie Stuart is weak, the Ohas- 
telard is worse than weak. Instead ofthe chivalrous 
and graceful French poet with the musical voice, 
Mr. Charles Ilarcourt presents us with a somewhat 
ungainly and obtrusive courtier, vigorous indeed, 
but thoroughly English. Mr. Rousby plays John 
Knox not inartistically, but not forcibly. We 
miss the marked individuality of the Reformer. 
The actor gives, perhaps unconsciously, much 
force to the humorous side of his part. Some 
players might have represented Knox as a digni¬ 
fied divine; more would have pourtrayed him as a 
repulsive fanatic ; but few would have conceived 
the idea of extracting humour from the part of 
the Calvinist. The parts of Murray and Rizzio 
call for little comment, ha\-ing little to do; but both 
of the actors, and especially Mr. Harley, deserve a 
better chance another day. Mr. Calhaem plavs 
the small part of the Provost exceedingly well. 
Perhaps he is a Scotchman himself. If not, he 
has mastered both the accent and manner of 
broad Scotchmen more thoroughly than any one 
else in the piece. The piece is not worthy of 
more lengthened criticism. It is a pity that a 
writer of Mr. Wills’s ability should be unable to 
take up an historical subject with greater success. 
In Mary Queen of Scott his dealing with a con¬ 
troversial question is only harmless by reason of 
its insignificance. Isaac Bristow. 


“ ELDORADO.” 

The new piece at the Strand is called a “ musical 
folly,” which means in this case a musical farce. 
It is derived from a farce into which music did 
not enter—a Palais Royal piece, named La Ca- 
gmtte, in which, we believe, M. Ravel was once dis¬ 
tinguished. English farces have of late years been 
generally somewhat dull—or rather, we suspect, 
they were always somewhat dull, but that it took 
us all some time to discover the fact. Besides, sixty 
years ago our stage jokes were very simple. We 
laughed heartily where we could now only yawn. 
The finish of our wit has increased with our me¬ 
lancholy ; and now, if we are to laugh much at 
any farce, it seems almost necessary that it shall 
come to us from over-sea. That, at all events, is 
one of the recommendations of Eldorado, which 
Mr. Famie, the author of Nemesis, has just now 
fashioned, and which the Strand management has 
placed upon the boards after two hundred and 
fifty nights’ performance of Mr. Farnie’s earlier 
work. There is something rather new about the 
idea of Nemesis and Eldorado, for neither is dis¬ 
tinctly a farce, and neither attempts to be an 
ordinary burlesque. The burlesque here is of real 
life, instead of some familiar story. No well- 
known novel, opera, or play is parodied in this, 
and the fun is wrung out of the exaggeration 
of one comic fancy, and here it is the fancy of 
some honest villagers travelling to Paris under 
the escort of their mayor, and finding Paris a very 
different place from what they had expected. 

Of course they are full of the sense of their 
own importance. Though they do not know 
Paris, they find it difficult to believe that Paris 


does not know them. The mayor is actually 
unable to make answer when a citizen of the 
capital boldly enquires “ Who are you ? ” This 
is naturally too much for the local magnate, and 
one is fearful of the consequences. But the mayor 
having been in Paris with his mother when he 
was three months old, reckons on the acquaintance 
with the city which he made then to be still of 
infinite service to him, and his villagers are con¬ 
stantly entreated to have confidence in their 
mayor—“ I have known Paris from my cradle.” 
The happy party go to that frugal restaurant, the 
“ Trois FrSres,” and object to pay its bill, and so 
get into a police station and all sorts of trouble, 
into which we scarcely need to follow them. The 
fun, though exceedingly light, is genuine and suc¬ 
cessful. That is to say, a vein of real humour 
runs through all the extravagance: at least at 
first. We take exception to the later scenes with 
the matrimonial agent, to whom the villagers 
resort; for here, it seems to us, Mr. Farnie has 
missed his opportunity. Here was a field of fun 
not wholly unworthy of the authors of Tricoche et 
Cacolet, and Mr. Farnie has strangely omitted to 
use it to the full. 

And it is chiefly in consequence of this neglect 
to use a good opportunity that Miss Claude—who 
counted for so much in Nemesis —has here a part 
which is disappointing. Out of the materials the 
author has given her she cannot make very much 
of the matrimonial agent. Miss Nellie Bromley 
—as the village belle—is decidedly better oft - . She 
has the good taste not to over-dress the part, and 
she acts it with her usual mutinous humour, the 
varied expressions of which are now evidently 
popular. M. Marius succeeds in giving great 
reality to his character of an officier de pair. Mr. 
Edward Terry is an all-important Mayor, whose 
political allusions are received with much approval; 
and two other local celebrities, of the village of 
Fouilly-les-Oies, are personated very funnily by 
Messrs. Odell and H. Cox. Many other performers 
take part in the piece, and the business is bustling 
from end to end. The scenery is the right thing of 
its kind, and there is much verve In the music. For 
a light piece, it is a good piece; so that not only 
author and actors, but Mrs. Swanborough and Mr. 
Stephenson, who have superintended its produc¬ 
tion, are to be congratulated on a success which 
will amuse their public, not unworthily, for many 
a merry night. 


SOME ACTINS AT THE HAYMARKBT. 

A second visit to the Haymarket Theatre 
during the performance of Mr. Gilbert’s Charity 
suggests a remark or two on certain points in the 
acting of this piece, which we wrote upon at con¬ 
siderable length in the Academy of January 10, 
but of which the rendering is so uncommonly 
good as to justify further comment. And if this 
comment takes in part the form of fault-finding, 
that is only because the indication of minute 
faults is sometimes the highest praise which care¬ 
ful criticism can bestow upon careful art. Of 
Mrs. Mellon’s vigorous and strongly marked per¬ 
formance, there does not seem to be much that is 
fresh to say; though there is one touch that we 
feel to be jarring—unpleasant in itself, and scarcely 
consistent with the reformation of mind as well as 
conduct, supposed to be effected in Ruth Tredgett, 
the tramp—and that is, the hard and sneering 
tone with which the woman leaves Smailey’s 
presence, throwing at him, with too much at once 
of mocking laughter and of bitter hate, the assur¬ 
ance that this time the “ promise ” shall be hers ; 
not his. Nor does it occur to us that there is 
need either to amplify or correct our original com¬ 
ments upon the acting of the men, who maintain 
a high level throughout, but have no opportunity 
for special distinction. 

With the two ladies not yet mentioned the case is 
different. Not only is Miss Robertson the leading 
actress of the day, but her performance in this co¬ 
medy—had itbeen her first—would alone well-nigh 


have sufficed to make her so. A very thoughtful 
critic said of her that, at the end of the third act 
of Charity, she “almost reached inspiration,” and 
we ourselves, using other words, meant nearly the 
same thing. But that was in speaking of her 
achievement of the first and second nights. While 
the climax of the third act was still led up to 
with great discretion and ability, that climax 
itself, when we saw it last week, was not given 
with quite the early power and impulse. It is 
no doubt of the utmost difficulty to retain, when 
time and repetitions have worn down, so to say, 
the keen edge of a dramatic situation, that full 
emotional expression which the high excitement 
of a rare moment suggested and revealed. To do 
so is the last achievement—but it is also, in one 
sense, the most necessary—of a genuine theatri¬ 
cal artist. Broad, powerful, sympathetic, Miss 
Robertson’s performance is, throughout; but we 
miss at the end of the third act, at the moment of 
the frantic appeal, just that thickness of utterance, 
that voice absolutely clogged with trouble, passion, 
abandonment, which made the witnesses of the 
earlier performances feel .themselves in presence 
less even of an accomplished actress than of an 
overwhelming personal tribulation. This, then, 
is a point in which Miss Robertson at present 
falls short, one may be sure, of her own ideal; 
there remains to speak of a point in which she 
certainly does not reach the ideal of any keen and 
delicate observer, because her play at this point 
is fit only for the admiration of those upon whom 
delicacy and finesse would assuredly be lost. 
Very near the end of the second act Mrs. Van 
Brugh listens, with gathering anxiety, to the read¬ 
ing of the will. For her, everything depends 
upon the name that is given to her in that testa¬ 
ment. Iler associates do not know this, and 
accordingly the dumb-show with which Miss 
Robertson illustrates her anxiety and suspense 
is wholly unnatural and improbable: true enough, 
no doubt, to theatrical traditions as to conduct at 
such crises, but in feet substituting for a keen 
study from nature and the life, the mere stage- 
symbols of emotion. If Miss Robertson were 
really incapable of expressing herself by slight 
and sudden facial changes, she would not be the 
actress that she has often proved herself; but at 
the same time, judged by a lower standard, she 
would have more excuse for this long conventional 
presentment of an anxiety, the signs of which in 
actual life would be repressed so sternly that none 
but the slightest and most involuntary could 
appear at all. Miss Robertson can express so 
much with so light a touch, that we are bound to 
judge her by the higher standard, and to claim 
from her such a subdued sign of excitement 
as appeals chiefly to the playgoer whose observa¬ 
tion of men and women is not confined to the 
theatre, instead of this long-drawn and too ob¬ 
vious pantomime which is only quite successful 
with the playgoer who does not trouble himself to 
compare what he sees before the foot-lights with 
what he sees outside the theatre door. And, these 
corrections made, what is now an admirable per¬ 
formance would become, we think, almost an un¬ 
exceptionable one. 

In like manner Miss Amy Roselle has but one 
or two things to do to make her rendering of Mrs. 
Van Brugh's confiding daughter, Eve, as perfect 
as the author’s treatment of the character will 
allow it to be. He has made her very pleasant, 
but not distinctive or original, and yet Miss 
Roselle manages to make her thoroughly natural 
and individual, perhaps because the actress, while 
possessing all the intelligence and sensitiveness 
needed to understand and enter into the type that 
is intended, is careful never to aim at a greater 
effect than the effect actually required: so that 
from beginning to end—save, we think, at one 
moment which we speak of immediately—there is 
presented a thoroughly daughterly figure, with 
daughterly ways, graceful, confiding, and subdued. 
Early in the piece she tells her worthless lover 
that she is but a silly and simple little girl, and 
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tells it (so say those who are by no means in- 
appreciative of the general excellence and fine 
ta.-te of her performance) just as if she ex¬ 
pected to be instantly contradicted; that is, 
with a momentary absence of the simplicity 
elsewhere so notable. Failing here, Miss Roselle 
fails in an expression of which Miss Robertson 
would perhaps be a complete mistress—nay, 
an expression the completeness of which did 
give to Galatea almost that Which was most 
unique in its excellence. But Miss Robertson’s 
well-known air of girlish naivete is not only 
unlike the brief failure in simplicity which we 
are pointing out to the careful observers of Miss 
Roselle’s acting: it is also unlike the actual and 
very pleasant simplicity which Miss Roselle main¬ 
tains through nearly the whole of her performance: 
this naivete of Galatea’s (and her representative’s) 
having nothing whatever to do with limitations 
of place, station, or epoch. It is an elemental 
expression of Human Nature, and might have 
been seen in Greece at the beginning of its civilisa¬ 
tion, or in Prospero’s island, or in Eden before 
there was the least suspicion of the apple. It has 
so entirely passed out of our actual experience 
that the presentment of it was felt by many who 
beheld Galatea to be even more pathetic than 
charming. Now Miss Roselle's simplicity—one 
good quality of hers, as an artist, out of many 
now getting to be recognised—is distinctly English, 
and English of the nineteenth century; and it is 
the simplicity of good breeding, as distinguished 
from that with which breeding has nothing to do. 
There is along with it a certain acquired grace— 
not even Sir Joshua’s; but that which is supposed 
to be of modem drawing-rooms. It is a sim¬ 
plicity double with culture and the material re¬ 
finements of modem life. And the contrast is 
worth remarking. Frederick Wedmore. 


At the Gaiety Theatre on Tuesday evening a 
new “ extravagant comedy," called Too Clever lit/ 
Half, was played for the first time. It has been 
adapted from the French by Mr. Oxenford and 
Mr. Joseph Hatton. The principal parts are taken 
bv Mr. Toole and Miss Farren, whose acting has 
been recently criticised at some length in these 
columns. 

NVe are told that on Easter Monday a new play 
bv Miss Braddon will be brought out at the 
Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool. It will be called 
The Musing Witness, and the chief parts will be 
acted by Mfr. Saker (the lessee), and Miss Marie 
O'Beirne, who until very lately was at the Court 
Theatre in Sloane Square. 

For some days past the advertisements in the 
daily papers have been telling us that “ a brilliant 
actress and popular favourite ” would shortly re¬ 
turn to the stage, and appear at the Queen’s 
Theatre. Our readers will learn with pleasure 
that this is no other than Miss Ellen Terry (Mrs. 
(}. F. Watts), who will make her rentree this 
evening as the heroine of The Wandering Heir. 

We were wrong last week, or rather we were 
premature, in regretting that no actor of the 
capital Vaudeville company was to play in The 
&bool for Scandal, at Drury Lane, for Mr. Ben¬ 
jamin Webster’s benefit, next Monday. Mr. 
Horace Wigan, Mr. James, and Mr. Thorne, will 
appear in it, though not in the parts they were 
accustomed to fill at the Vaudeville. The “ friendly 
demonstration ” will be, we are glad to see, one of 
almost unequalled importance, and is to be re¬ 
garded not merely as a tribute to Mr. Webster as 
a man and as an artist, but, we are sure, as a re¬ 
cognition of the long and hearty interest he has 
taken in the general prosperity and advance of his 
profession. 

Covest Gardes Theatre closes to-night, with 
a performance of Rip Van Winkle and the panto¬ 
mime. 

Mr. Grt.BERT is engaged upon a play for the 
Fiince of Wales’s Theatre, but it is not likely to 


be produced for a long time to come ; for, though 
the last nights of School are now announced, old 
legitimate comedy is to come between Robertson's 
play and Mr. Gilbert's. The Prince of Wales's 
management informs the public that during the 
nearly one hundredyears that have elapsed since the 
production of The School for Scaiulnl, “ the tastes 
and requirements of audiences have considerably 
changed,” and that therefore the management feels 
assured of not being charged with disrespect “for 
attempting to heighten the effect of the work by 
an unexampled attention to the costumes, scenery 
and general appointments," and by “ a few trans¬ 
positions in the sequence of scenes made with 
every regard for the integrity of the text.” So long 
as the scenery does not overpower the acting, no 
one can take exception to the “ unexampled atten¬ 
tion ” which it is proposed to bestow upon it. But 
as regards “ the transpositions in the sequence of 
scenes,” that is a very different matter—a chauge 
likely, one would surmise, to be more of a novelty 
than of an improvement. It is popularly supposed 
that when Sheridan wrote and arranged a comedy, 
he knew tolerably well what he was about. 

At the Theatre des Variotes, MM. Meilhac and 
Ilalovv have produced their Petite Marquise — 
Lee Merveillemes of Sardou having been with¬ 
drawn. The Petite Marquise is on an old subject, 
treated in a lively way. The authors know very 
well their public of the Varidtes, and so does 
Madame Chaumout, who plays the principal part. 

L'Aveu is the title of a new piece, at the 
Thtkitre de Cluny; and in the piece M. Georges 
Petit seems to show some excellent aptitude and 
not a little want of experience. It is objected 
that the first portion of his work is not even a 
prologue, properly understood, but is a hors doeuvre, 
and rather too serious a one. 

At the Folies Dramatiques an unprecedented 
thing has happened. A piece—it is of course 
La Fille de Madame Angot —has been played for 
more th in three hundred and sixty-five consecu¬ 
tive nights. A London theatre has been able to 
more than match this in number of nights; but 
then, unlike the Parisians, we do not act on 
Sundays. 

A week ngo Mademoiselle Desclee's life was 
despaired of. Since then she has been very 
slightly better; but not, it is feared, perma¬ 
nently. 


MUSIC. 

MR. COENEX’S “ Cn AMBER CONCERTS OF MODERN 
MUSIC.’’ 

The first of a series of three most interesting 
concerts under the above title was given at Han¬ 
over Square Rooms yesterday week, by Mr. William 
Coenen. Though of late years there has been 
comparatively little cause for complaint as to the 
non-appearance of novelties in our programmes— 
and such concerts as those at the Crystal Palace 
for orchestral music, and the Monday Popular 
Concerts (as well as the excellent performances 
given by Mr. Henry Holmes, Mr. Ridley Prentice, 
and others) for chamber music, have done much 
to diffuse among our English musical public some 
degree of acquaintance with the leading composers 
of the modern school—there have, we believe, been 
no concerts, with the exception of Mr. Coenen’s, 
devoted exclusively to the production of novel¬ 
ties or quasi-novelties. That such programmes 
as those he provides would be “popular ” in the 
ordinary sense of the word, it is impossible 
to affirm; but all those who are interested in the 
progress of the art, and who feel a curiosity as to 
what is doing abroad, could not fail to be gratified 
at the opportunity afforded them of hearing a 
large number of works which have never belore 
been publicly performed in this country. 

Before proceeding to speak of the music, let it 
be said once for all, that the performances were 
excellent throughout. Mr. Coenen is a pianist 


whose technique is equal to all the demands made 
upon it by the modern bravura school, and who, 
moreover, plays with intelligence, and a due 
appreciation of the spirit of the various composers 
whom he interprets. The quartett of string 
plavers whom he has associated with him (Messrs. 
Wiener, Amor, Zerbini, and Daubert) are all so 
well known that the mere mention of their names 
is a sufficient guarantee for the quality of the 
execution. 

The first piece produced at the present concert 
was Joseph Rheinberger’s quartett in E flat (Op. 
38) for piano and strings. This work was pro¬ 
duced at the last season of the Musical Union, 
by Dr. Biilow, who has since performed it twice 
at St. James's Hall. It was, therefore, probably 
less absolutely new to some of the audience than 
the pieces which followed; but its beauties are 
such as to render it well worthy of a place in the 
programme. The work having been sent us for 
review, we shall defer a more detailed notice of it, 
and will only say here tliat it is full of most 
charming and original melody, and admirable in 
its treatment. Herr Rheinberger is nowhere dif¬ 
fuse, nowhere obscure. The quaint minuetto in 
G minor is perhaps the gem of the work, but the 
interest is well sustained throughout. 

The next important novelty was a string quar¬ 
tett in 0 minor (Op. 51, No. 1), by Johannes 
Brahms, one of this composer's most recent works. 
This must, indeed, have proved “ caviare to the 
general; ” it is doubtful, indeed, if the large ma¬ 
jority of the audience could understand it at all. 
It is, in truth, one of the most abstruse and 
elaborate compositions of its author—wonderfully 
clever, and with points which are really im¬ 
pressive, such, for instance, as the most original 
second subject of the “ Romanze,” but so intricate 
that, even with the score before one, it was no 
easy task to follow the train of the composer’s 
thoughts. It may perhaps be said that it is as 
difficult to be understood now as Beethoven’s later 
quartette were at the time of their appearance. 
Whether the analogy will hold good that in fifty 
years’ time this work would be as intelligible as 
the great quartetts in B flat and C sharp minor 
are at present, it would be rash to predict. 

The other instrumental piece of the evening 
was Rubinstein’s Fantasia in F minor (Op. 73), 
for two pianos, in which Mr. Coenen was ably se¬ 
conded by Herr Adolph Schloesser. This work 
is a most curious mixture. Side by side with 
noble and beautiful ideas are to be found pages 
of the most incoherent rhapsody. The impression 
produced in places is that Rubinstein is trying 
how much tone he can produce from two pianos 
without introducing anything that can, by the 
wildest stretch of imagination, be called a melody ; 
and .immediately afterwards subjects are presented 
which, if more judiciously treated, would have 
produced a masterly effect. The piece is exceed¬ 
ingly brilliant, and requires what may be termed 
a “ slashing ” style of performance, which it un¬ 
doubtedly received. The fullest justice was done 
to the composer's intentions, and we could hardly 
have imagined that two pianos could make so 
much noise. This is not said in blame of the 
performers, who did no more than the music re¬ 
quired ; but the work is in itself one of the noisiest 
ever written. The allegro vivace, however, in A 
flat, must be excepted. This is a really charming 
and elegant movement, and afforded a grateful re¬ 
lief after the preceding tempests of sound. 

The instrumental music was interspersed with 
songs by Miss Ferrari and Miss Antoinette Sterling, 
of which it is only needful to mention two which 
were sung by the latter—Liszt’s “ Der du von 
dem Himmel bist,” and Rubinstein’s “ Die Wald- 
hexe.” Of the former it is only honest to say 
that at a first hearing we were" quite unable to 
understand it; the second, a highly dramatic 
piece, was much more effective, and was encored. 
The full significance of it was, however, lost, as Mies 
Sterling sang in German, and must therefore have 
been in a great measure unintelligible—the more 
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so as the words of the song were not printed on 
the programme. 

The second concert takes place next Wednesday, 
when a suite by Miss Agnes Zimmermann, another 
by Camille Saint-Saens, and an octett by Johan 
S. Svendsen, will he performed. 

Last Saturday’s concert at the Crystal Palace 
presented several features of interest, but can only 
be briefly noticed. The larger part of the after¬ 
noon was occupied with a performance of the ever- 
welftune Midsummer Fight's Dream music, 
which, it may be safely said, can be heard no¬ 
where in such perfection as at Sydenham. 
The wonderful scherzo, especially, is a chevai 
de hataille for the Crystal Palace orchestra. 
The delicious crispness of the staccato for 
the wind instruments, the certainty and deli¬ 
cacy of the strings, and Mr. Alfred Wells's flute 
solo at the close of the movement, are things 
which must be heard to be imagined. The move¬ 
ment was encored, as it always is here. Hardly 
less delicious is the Nottumo, in which the 
important horn solo was most admirably played 
by Mr. Wendland. The Cloum's Funeral March, 
again, finishing with a squeak for the clarionet, 
and a grunt for the bassoon, is one of the best 
pieces of comic music ever written. The per¬ 
formance of the whole work last Saturday 
was excellent, not only as regards the band, but 
the chorus, which mustered some 200 ladies, and 
which seems rapidly improving. Mendelssohn's 
beautiful motett for female voices, Surrexit Pastor 
Bonus, a novelty at these concerts, was also capi¬ 
tally given, the solo parts being in the hands of 
Madame Otto-Alvsleben, Miss Emily Spiller, Miss 
Doues, and Madame Patey; Ur. Stainer presid¬ 
ing at the organ. Schubert’s Twenty-third Psalm, 
for lemalechorus, though very graceful, is not one of 
his most striking compositions. It was originally 
written with piano accompaniment; but as this 
would have beenineflective, if not inaudible, against 
so large a body of voices, it was scored for orchestra 
bv Mr. Manns, who executed his task with great 
taste and judgment. The concert commenced with 
Beethoven's overture to King Stephen, followed by 
the chorus “See with flowers," from the same wort, 
and concluded with Mr. Alfred Holmes’s MS. over¬ 
ture to Le Cid (first time of performance). This 
work shows considerable ability both of invention 
and treatment; it is, however, somewhat diffuse, 
especially in its latter portion, which would gain 
materially by compression. 

At the last Monday Popular Concert, nerr 
Joachim was again the chief attraction, contribut¬ 
ing as his solo Tartini’s sonata, known as “ II 
Trillo del Diavolo,” a work which, though less re¬ 
markable both as a composition and as a show¬ 
piece than the sonata by Bach, which he introduced 
on the previous Monday, is well worth hearing, 
especially when played as Joachim plays it. But to 
musicians the great treat of the evening was the 
truly superb performance, by Messrs. Joachim, 
Ries, Zerbini, and Piatti, of Schubert's quartett 
in D minor—the finest, with the single excep¬ 
tion of that in G major, of all his works of this 
class. One is sorelv tempted into a long digres¬ 
sion in speaking of this truly wonderful work, in 
which, while the influence of Beethoven is clearly 
traceable in parts of the second and last move¬ 
ments, the individuality of Schubert nevertheless 
asserts itself so strongly. The great length, at 
times'even diffuseness, so characteristic of Schubert’s 
later instrumental works, is to be observed here; 
but, as elsewhere with this composer, it results 
from the inexhaustible prodigality of his invention. 
It is known that he wrote with the utmost 
rapidity, and seldom revised his works; yet so 
full are they of charming effects and delightful 
surprises, that few listeners experience anv con¬ 
sciousness of fatigue in hearing them, in the 

5 in-sent case, most of the audience at St. James’s 
Inll would probably have been astonished had 
they been told that the performance of tho quartett 
lasted more than three-quarters of an hour ; that 


it was not too long was clearly shown by the un¬ 
flagging attention, which was sustained to the 
last bar. The pianist of the evening was Mr. 
Franklin Tavlor, who played more finely than we 
ever remember to have heard him. Ilis render¬ 
ing of Beethoven’s “ Sonata quasi Fantasia ” in E 
flat (Op. 27, No. 1—not No. 2, as incorrectly given 
in some editions), and of the same composer’s Trio 
in E flat (Op. 70, No. 2), in which he was joined 
by Herr Joachim and Signor Piatti, was from 
every point of view thoroughly satisfactory. The 
vocalist was Mr. Henry Guy, who is rapidly 
making his way in the profession. Besides an ele¬ 
gant song by Molique, lie sang two charming MS. 
songs by Sir Stemdale Bennett. 

Ebenezer Protjt. 


The prospectus just issued by the Philharmonic 
Society for its coming season is of great interest 
and promise. Among the more important of the 
works to be produced are :—Spohr's MS. Overture 
in F minor, composed for the Philharmonic So¬ 
ciety ; Berlioz’s Overture to the Cammed JRomain, 
Sullivan’s to the Tempest, llheinberger’s to the 
Taming of the Shrew, Potter’s to Antony and Cleo¬ 
patra; Raff's new “Leonore” Symphony; Han¬ 
del's Concerto in A for stringed instruments 
(No. 11 of the “ Twelve Grand ”); Brahms’ Sere¬ 
nade in A for small orchestra; Sir Stemdale 
Bennett’s music to Ajax (overture, choruses, and 
funeral march), composed for the society; the 
Schubert-Liszt Fantasia in C ; and Hiller’s Con¬ 
certo in F sharp minor. The first concert takes 
place on the 25th proximo. 

The last number of the Musihalisches Wochen- 
hlntt contains an interesting communication from 
Richard Wagner, in reply to numerous requests 
from his friends that no would send them frag¬ 
ments of the score of his JValkiire for concert 
performance. While fully appreciating the friendly 
motives which prompt the request, he regrets that 
he cannot accede to it, as it would be prejudicial 
to the performances of the whole work which he 
is so carefully preparing. Could his friends, he 
says, really appreciate the work by means of frag¬ 
mentary performances in concerts and theatres, it 
would not require the great trouble which he is 
taking to ensure a production which shall be in¬ 
telligible. He adds that the problem of such a 
performance has still to be solved by himself; as 
the remarkable success of the performances of the 
Walkiire at Munich, in which he took no part, 
proves how little it had been really unlerstood; 
for had it been rightly understood it could not 
have occurred to anyone to ask for fragments for 
concert performance, though this would seem very 
eaav to those who take pleasure only in a few so- 
called “ happy ” isolated portions of the work. 

Schumann's Genoveva, which has lately been 
revived in several theatres on the continent, has 
now also been placed on the stage at Wiesbaden. 

An opera bv August Horn is to be produced 
shortly at the Stadttheater in Leipzig. 

A new opera, La Confesses di Mona, by Lauro 
Rossi, has met with great success on its first per¬ 
formance at Turin. 

Anton Rubinstein arrived recently at Vienna, 
where he purposes staying for some time. 

A correspondent of the Leipzig Signesle, 
writing from Rotterdam, speaks in the highest 
terms of Franz Holstein's opera Der Haideschacht, 
which has been recently produced in that city. 

The Dthats says that at a concert to be given 
by Madame Emesta Grisi, a newly-invented in¬ 
strument, called “ le cdcilium," is to be heard for 
the first time. No details are furnished as to the 
nature of the instrument. 

On the 17th instant Sir F. Gore Ouseley's 
oratorio of Hagar was performed in the Shel- 
donian Theatre at Oxford: the first time it has 
been heard in public since it was brought out Last 
year at the Hereford Musical Festival. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

The Society of Arts offers its gold medal, or 
201., for the best revolution indicator for shipa 
which shall correctly inform the officer in charge 
of the number of revolutions the paddles or screw 
are making per minute at anv time without the 
necessity of counting them. The error of the in¬ 
strument must nqt exceed 2 per cent. It must be 
simple, not easily deranged, easily refitted, _ and 
must not depend for its accuracy on the steadiness 
of the ship. If an instrument fulfilling most of 
the conditions set forth were invented and taken 
into general use, it would no doubt considerably 
lessen the risk of life at sea; and if some one of 
the various “ speed indicators ” now known were 
employed in large steam vessels, we should hear 
of fewer accidents like that of the Atlantic. 

The Bodleian librarian has been carrying on 
diligently the work of arrangement and cataloguing 
at which he has already done so much. Recently 
the classification of the Charters of Religious 
Houses, of which the Bodleian Library possesses a 
large collection, has been completed. These are 
now thoroughly catalogued, and arranged for con¬ 
venient reference. The University Museum has 
also received the valuable addition of a large col¬ 
lection of Saurian fossils from the Lias of the 
South of England, which has been presented by 
Mr. T. Hawkins, F.G.S. 

The German Parliament bids fair to become 
tolerably representative of educational interests. 
There were till lately no fewer than ten school¬ 
masters in the House of Deputies, and the recent 
election of Theodor Hoffmann, of Hamburg, makes 
eleven. Have we one schoolmaster in the House 
of Commons P 

The Athenaeum states that the archaeological 
world of Madrid has been lately shocked out of 
its propriety by the report that the Ayuntamiento 
of Zamora had decided to demolish the classic 
walls which surrounded that city, the Ocellum 
Duri (the calyx of the Duero) of the ancients. 
Fernando el Magno (1035) has the credit of com¬ 
pleting them: river, town and walls are immor¬ 
talised in a dozen of the old romances of “ the 
Cid.” Zamora was proverbially for centuries im¬ 
pregnable, hence the old refrain :— 

“ A Zamora no se gano en una hora “ 
(Zamora cannot be gained in an hour). 
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LITERATURE. 

DRUMMOND OP HAWTHORNDEN. 
Drummond of Hawthomdcn : the Story of his 
Life and Writings. By David Masson, 
M.A., LL.D., Professor of Rhetoric and 
English Literature in the University of 
Edinburgh. (London: Macmillan and 
Co. 1873). 

Charles Lamb, “ fearing to be thought fan¬ 
tastical,” confesses that “ the names of some 
of our poets sound sweeter, and have a finer 
relish to the ear—to mine at least—than 
that of Milton or of Shakespeare. It may be 
that the latter are more staled and rung upon 
in common discourse. The sweetest names, 
and which carry a perfume in the mention, 
are Kit Marlowe, Drayton, Cowley, and 
Drummond of Hawthornden.” When the 
interest in Drummond was revived by Mr. 
Luing’s discovery in 1832 of the authentic 
Notes of the Conversations with Ben Jonson, 
Mr. Peter Cunningham brought out an 
edition of the Poems, and in his preface, ad¬ 
verting to this and other fresh material then 
accessible, remarked that a “ life of some 
interest ought to be expected.” But not till 
now has the expectation been fulfilled. Mr. 
Masson's familiarity with the great struggle 
of the seventeenth century admirably fits 
him for the task of placing in its due relation 
to the history of the time and to the rest of 
Drummond’s life that part of it which has 
hitherto been almost unnoticed. Throughout, 
a full narrative of contemporary events con¬ 
nects the sparse biographical particulars. 
The biography is sometimes unduly con¬ 
jectural, and the writer’s descriptive powers 
are not always so happily employed as in the 
charming introductory sketch of Hawthorn¬ 
den. That Drummond, on being pressed to 
see Cromwell at Edinburgh as the English 
representative of that liberty of conscience 
for which he had himself contended, should 

have replied, “Libertyof conscience be-,” 

does not strike the reader as a felicitous 
effort of imagination. There is a “ coddling ” 
effect in the repeated emphasis on the 
“ nice ” rooms, “ nice ” library, &c., of Haw- 
thomden, and the moonlight walk (p. 72) 
verges on namby-pamby. Not every one 
would relish the implied partnership in the 
familiarity with Ben Jonson in the apo¬ 
strophe, “ 0 Ben ! Ben !—Never mind ! One 
likes,” &c. (p. 184). But these are only 
occasional blemishes on a pleasant book. 

William Drummond was born December 
13th, 1585, the son of the first laird of 
Hawthornden, a courtier of Janies VI. 

“ From his infancy, therefore, the poet was 
within the radiance of Scottish royalty, 
such as it was.” After graduating at Edin¬ 
burgh, he went abroad to study law, taking 
London in his way, and returned to Scotland 
in 1609. The next year, after his call to 
the Bar, his father died, and Drummond at 
four-and-twenty found himself “ Laird, with 


sufficiently ample means, and free to choose 
his own course of life.” 

Drummond kept lists of the books he read, 
and in them appear—Knox’s Reformation, 
Sidney’s Arcadia, Euphues, Orlando Furioso, 
the Faery Queene, Du Bartas, Rabelais, and 
odd plays and poems of Shakespeare— Romeo 
and Jidiet, Love’s Labour’s Lost, Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, Lucrece, and Passionate Pil¬ 
grim. Mr. Masson doubts whether in 1606 
the still living Shakespeare could have been 
told of any other young Scotchman who had 
paid him the oompliment of reading so much 
of his work. But, considering the Court 
favour which Shakespeare had enjoyed during 
two reigns, it may more reasonably be pre¬ 
sumed that other young Scots would, if but 
for fashion’s sake, be acquainted with— 

“ Those flights upon the banks of Thames 

That did so take Eliza and our James.” 

Afterwards, indeed, Mr. Masson concedes as 
much in allowing that, even before the king’s 
accession to the English throne, “ books 
from London must have crossed the Tweed 
.... occasionally a copy of the Shepherd's 
Calendar .... a play of Shakespeare, or 
some other messenger of light and sweetness 
slipped into the parcel.” Among the poeti¬ 
cal lamentations on the death of Prince 
Henry in 1612 was Drummond’s first publi¬ 
cation, Tears on the Death of Moeliades. Mr. 
Masson compares it to Lycidas in its sus¬ 
tained pastoralism and poetical tact. As 
one reads, one is apt to shiver in its chilly 
classic air, warmed by few and wintry rays 
of the imagination that glows in every line 
of Lycidas. Drummond’s melancholy muse 
was soon to find a subject nearer home. In 
1616 appeared his Poems in two parts. The 
first was a record of his happy wooing of 
“ a fine, beautiful young lady, daughter to 
Cunningham of Barns, an ancient and 
honourable family.” The second was a me¬ 
morial of his grief at her sudden death, 
after the marriage-day had been fixed, “and 
all things ready for the solemnisation.” The 
sonnets in which he extols his love and 
laments her loss are graceful and elevated. 
Spenser is evidently his model. One of 
these poems quoted by Mr. Masson has a 
lino recalling a familiar passage of Gray’s 
Elegy : 

“ I’ur from the madding worldlings’ hoarse discords.” 

In his happier hours Drummond had enume¬ 
rated the most famous rivers in the world, 
and (remembering that on the banks of the 
Ore in Fife he had first seen his lady-love), 
had concluded that not all of them together— 

“ Have over had so rare a cause of praise 

As Ora, whore this northern Phoenix strays.” 

"When he next celebrated the “ Ore with 
rushy hair,” it was with no such proud 
pre-eminence. That river-nymph was hidden 
with other Scottish streams to attend the 
Forth at the reception of James on his visit 
to his northern capital. Forth Feasting was 
Drummond’s expression of thei exuberant 
loyalty of all his countrymen. It was a 
thorough-going “panegyric on the King’s 
most excellent Majesty.” The monarch is 
lauded for his kingcraft, but above all for his 
efforts as a prentice in the Divine art of 
poesy:— 

“ With lute iu baud, full of celestial fire. 

To the Pierian groves thou didst retire: 

D 


There, garlanded with all Urania’s flowers, 

In sweeter lays than builded Tliebae's towers, 

Or than which charmed the dolphins in the main, 
Or which did call Eurvdico again, 

Thou sungst away the hours, till from their sphere 
Stars seemed to shoot, thy melody to hear.” 

The last couplet, as Mr. Masson points out, 
is a reminiscence of Oberon’s speech to Puck 
in the Midsummer Night’s Dream. All this 
praise is capped by the compliment that 
Apollo and the Muses came hither 

“ To see thine isle : here lost their native tongue 
And in thy world-divided language sung.” 

In 1618 Drummond began a correspon¬ 
dence with Drayton, who was vainly trying 
to get the second part of his Polyolbion 
brought out at Edinburgh, and the same 
year Ben Jonson trudged on foot to Scotland 
in search of novelty and humours. Not 
until the Christmas season was paid the ever- 
memorable visit to Hawthornden. Drayton 
to his life’s end retained an affection for 
Drummond, but on the other friendship Fate 
looked frowningly. A correspondence—pro¬ 
testing too much—was eagerly begun almost 
as soon as Jonson was over the threshold, but 
did not last out the summer. Even during the 
visit (as we gather from the notes made then 
or immediately after) the inevitable amari 
aliguid had arisen. Of its exact origin more 
might have been known had not Ben Jonson’s 
memorials of his Scottish tour perished in 
the fiie which consumed his lodgings in 

1620. But neither Mr. Cunningham nor 
Mr. Masson found any difficulty in guessing 
the probable cause—the incompatible tem¬ 
peraments of the two men. They wished to 
be friends ; but the passionate, robust nature 
of Jonson discomposed and shocked the 
staid, delicate, and somewhat pedantic 
Drummond. They agreed in one thing. 
Both were possessed by an irritable spirit of 
self-assertion : Jonson showed its workings 
in his loud, blustering, hectoring vein ; but 
Drummond’s vanity “ struck in.” It is pro¬ 
bable that the Notes of Jonson’s Conversa¬ 
tions were circulated among Drummond’s 
friends, and Jonson may have had some 
hint of their contents ; but one circumstance 
seems to have escaped the notice of those 
who have written on this matter. Among 
Drummond’s posthumous poems, printed 
pell-mell in the edition of 1711, is one evi¬ 
dently written during the reign of James, 
and imploring quite seriously the divine 
protection for the king’s five senses against 
certain dangers peculiar to each. Now, in 
Jonson’s Gipsies Metamorphosed, a masque of 

1621, there is a burlesque counterpart of 
this petition. In Drummond’s versos the 
king’s partiality to his favourites is pointed * 
at with astonishing freedom, and it is easy 
to conceive that the linos would give great 
offence at Court. Drummond’s friend and 
correspondent, Kerr of Ancram, “revisited 
England in 1621 ” (the year of the masque), 
but Mr. Masson does not further specify the 
date. Whether Kerr showed the verses to 
his London friends or not, is matter of 
conjecture, but there are the two poems, 
and it seems likely that we have in them 
the result, though not the explanation of 
the coolness between their authors. 

In 1623 Drummond published Flowers of 
Sion, to which is adjoined his Cypress Grove, 
an essay. The poems are distinctively Chris¬ 
tian, including hymns on the Nativity, 
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Passion, Resurrection, and Ascension—the 
essay is a Meditation on Death. Besides 
the anticipation of Milton in the selection 
of the sacred themes, there are expressions 
here and there that recall the strains of the 
“ fuller minstrel.” The passages quoted by 
Mr. Masson from the Cypress Grove fully 
bear out his commendation of its pensive 
beauty, its moral high-mindedness, and the 
mournful music rolling through it. But, 
though a happy phrase now and then recalls 
Sir Thomas Browne (e.g. “death is a short, 
nay, sweet sigh ”), its monotony will not 
bear comparison with the Urn Burial, or 
the Garden of Cyrus. They resemble 
Spenser’s “ rich strond,” 

“ where heaped was 

Exceeding riches and all precious tilings, 

The spoil of all the world.” 

Some parts of the Cypress Grove appear to 
have been suggested by Bacon’s Essay on 
heath, published in 1(512. Mr. Masson does 
not notice, though he doubtless observed, 
that the extract at p. 137 is a prose tran¬ 
script of the lines at p. 04, on the Vanity of 
Life—from the poems of 1016. From 1623 
to 1027 when, probably, Drummond obtained 
his patent for new military inventions, the 
indications as to his life, or even his where¬ 
abouts, are very scanty. “ Thundering Rods 
or Box Dragoons, Fiery Waggons, Glasses of 
Archimedes ” (to set on fire “ at whatever dis¬ 
tance, whether on sea or land,” any com¬ 
bustible stuffs out of all reach of shot) are 
some of the death-dealing weapons invented 
by the author of the Cypress Grove. Other 
contrivances there are, of more peaceful 
purpose—the Sea Postilion (“ a light craft, 
very rapid even with an adverse wind ”) the 
Wind Measure and Length Compass (for 
observing the strength of winds and the ex¬ 
act length of sea-voyages), the Ship-fountain 
(for making salt-water fresh), and lastly 
“an organic machine, producing, from a 
natural and never-wearied cause, perpetual 
motion.” The significance of all this in re¬ 
lation to Drummond is much lessened by 
the circumstance that, in the war with 
France and Spain then in progress, “ patents 
in such materials and fabrications were the 
order of the day.” “ With no greater care 
have arsenals and storehouses been founded 
with all equipments for war than libraries 
have been founded for the studies of war and 
peace.” Drummond having furthered, or at 
least intended to further, his country’s ser¬ 
vice in the one department, would riot be 
backward in the easier contribution of the 
weapons of wit. The catalogue of bis dona¬ 
tion of about 500 volumes to Edinburgh 
University is dated in the same year as his 
patent, and the sentence above quoted from 
its preface connects the two facts. 

This parting with his books (not quite 
“ a cartload of rubbish ’’ pace Gifford) has 
perhaps more significance than we are able 
to assign to it from the few biographical in¬ 
dications now attainable. Mr. Masson con¬ 
jectures that Drummond now gave up 
housekeeping, and it is certain that he now 
bade farewell to literature, so far at least, as 
poetry and imaginative prose were concerned. 
His writings after 1630 were occasional 
pamphlets written to serve the political 
purpose of the hour, and a history of the 
five Jameses of Scotland. The pageant- 


verses he supplied on the occasion of the visit 
of Charles to Edinburgh, the pasquils that 
he wrote from time to time to ease his spleen 
against the dominant Presbyterian faction, 
and an occasional epitaph, form the only 
exceptions to this statement. 

Mr. Masson carefully elucidates Drum¬ 
mond’s pamphlet. Considerations to the King 
(Dec. 1632), by a resume of the curious 
history of the Stratherne Earldom. That 
title had been borne by a son of Robert II. 
by his second and undoubted wife, Euphemia 
Ross. The reigning Stuarts were descended 
from his first wife, Elizabeth Mure, who had 
been his mistress. There had always been 
awkward questions as to the validity of that 
connection, and even a doubt whether it 
were not really his second marriage. For 
these reasons, the Stratherne Earldom had 
been cancelled by James I. in 1428, and the 
Menteith title given in exchange to its bearer. 
The William Graham, who, in 1632, was 
Chief Justice and President of the Council, 
had applied for and obtained a restitution of 
the Stratherne dignity. Drummond took 
interest in the matter because, through An¬ 
nabels Drummond, Queen to Robert III., 
there was a far-away connection of all the 
Drummonds (from their chief, the Earl of 
Perth, to the youngest cadet of the family) 
with the royalty whose very existence, he 
thought, was imperilled by the rash grant 
to Graham. There is much doubt whether 
the Considerations were ever really sent to 
the king. Charles, after certain charges had 
been made against Stratherne by an accuser 
who failed to prove them by evidence, pun¬ 
ished the failure heavily, but acted on the 
information by depriving Graham of both 
his earldoms, and banishing him to his 
estates. The unlucky noble was afterwards 
re-admitted into the Scottish peerage as Earl 
of Airth. 

On March 2,1635, Drummond wrote an¬ 
other letter of remonstrance to Robert, 
Earl of Ancram, with the broadly-hinted in¬ 
tention that it should be shown to the king. 
Its subject was the iniquity and folly of the 
proceedings against Lord Balmerino, who 
had been tried for his life, found guilty 
by a casting vote, and remitted to prison 
fill the king’s pleasure as to his exe¬ 
cution should be known. His offence had 
been the possession of a letter imploring 
Charles to be careful in the “ Bishops’ busi¬ 
ness ” about which he had come to Scotland, 
and not to introduce into the discipline of 
his mother Church “anything not compatible 
with the honour thereof.” Even Laud could 
not advise that the sentence should be carried 
out, and Balmerino was released. The letter 
of Drummond is so outspoken, even hinting 
that the king had an eye to the forfeiture 
of Balmerino’s estates, that (remembering 
Drummond’s wont in such matters), it. is not 
very likely that it was actually despatched. 

When the Bishops’ business had come to 
an end, and-the king had been forced to an 
unequivocal surrender of his pretensions to 
remodel the ecclesiastical polity of Scotland, 
he still tried to soften his defeat by inducing 
the Scotch to throw over their covenant in 
favour of a new and revised edition. Drum¬ 
mond employed all his eloquence in favour 
of the king’s proposal in Irene. He blames 
the Presbyterian clergy for the continuance 


Df 


of civil dissension, and earnestly appeals to 
Charles to restore anything his subjects may 
have lost “ of what they feign to be liberty 
(which is only a power to do what is con¬ 
venient).” His mediation was useless. It 
was practically timid, however bold in ex¬ 
pression. He never published it, but only 
distributed MS. copies to “noble lords” 
and persons of influence. And here begins 
the final phase of Drummond’s career, which 
Mr. Masson so fully illustrates. Harassed 
by the discipline of the Kirk, and incensed 
at its continued triumph, he wrote his 
Skiamachia, or Fight with Shadows, for 
private and clandestine circulation. In it 
he accuses the English Parliament—the 
date is 1643—of malice against the king, 
and the Scotch clergy of greater presump¬ 
tion and more outrageous tyranny than the 
Inquisition had been guilty of: “ Pre¬ 
sumptuous churchmen have proved worse 
than the foxes of Samson.” 

To a man in this temper the Solemn 
League and Covenant—a new version of 
the old Scotch Covenant for the use of 
Great Britain—must have given cold com¬ 
fort. If his foes had come like shadows, 
they certainly did not so depart. He had 
been himself forced to take the Covenant, 
raging inwardly, and found consolation in 
writing squibs, invectives, sledgehammer- 
queries for the demolition of elaborate 
Covenanter arguments—all for private cir¬ 
culation. He anticipated being called to 
account for these recreations in a speech 
designed to have been spoken before the 
Presbyterian “ Circular Tables.” He meant 
to be very brave.” But that there was any 
real danger seems doubtful. He appears to 
have had influence enough to procure a 
retreat in the benefice of his parish of Lass- 
wade, for an ex-bishop who was “inextreme 
misery,” being a marked man, rejected of 
all presbyteries, till he found shelter near 
Drummond. 

In 1645, when Montrose’s success pro¬ 
mised some set-off to the disaster of Naseby, 
Drummond’s hopes rose high. Now that 
the “ golden age had returned,” he has¬ 
tened to present his Irene to Montrose for 
his sanction to its publication. But a fort¬ 
night afterwards Montrose had fled to the 
Highlands, after the rout of Philipliaugh, 
and Drummond, in his next production, had 
to alter his tone altogether. Charles was in 
the Scotch camp, and the question of the 
day was whether or not he should be given 
up to the English. To avert the alternative, 
dreaded by every loyal Scot, Drummond 
writes (in the character of a Presbyterian), 
his Objections against the Scots Answered. 
He actually takes credit to the Scotch for 
the defeat of Montrose, and founds thereon 
a claim to the gratitude of England, “ for if 
unhappily we had joined with them, the state 
of affairs in England had fallen to as low an 
ebb as now they swell in a high tide.” After 
this, the ill luck of his next and last political 
tract comes as an anti-climax. He wrote a 
“Vindication” of Hamilton, then on his 
disastrous expedition into England for 
Charles and Presbyterianism. News came 
that Hamilton was prisoner to Cromwell, 
and the Vindication was mere waste-paper. 

Everything for which Drummond cared 
was now rushing down to ruin. Charles was 
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executed; England was a republic; and 
Scotland, nominally a monarchy, was under 
the strictest Presbyterian rule— 

“ Save that sun’s light we see, of good hear tell. 

This Earth we court so much were very Hell.” 

So he writes in one of two very wooden 
sonnets. His hand had lost its cunning, save 
when he feelingly laments those of his friends 
who “ died with our Monarchy and State.” 
His own period was at hand. “ Weakened 
with close study and diseases,” he lingered 
till December 4, 1649—“ wanting only nine 
days of sixty-four years of age ”-r-and was 
honourably buried in his own aisle in the 
(now ruined) church of Lasswade. 

Drummond’s literary reputation rests 
mainly on his sonnets. He has a gentle 
thoughtfulness, a pleasing smoothness, in 
his best verses. He has neither the felici¬ 
tous phrasing of Sidney, nor the exquisite 
facility of Spenser, who runs off his fourteen 
lines trippingly, giving adequate, not redun¬ 
dant, expression to their one leading thought 
—not to speak of the rich luxuriance of 
Shakespeare, whose main idea is attended by 
a crowd of strong and graceful images, just 
not obscuring it. 

In his political life Drummond was always 
rehearsing for a performance that never came 
off. Indeed, his claim on our interest is, 
after all, that for one week or so, as the 
umbra of Ben Jonson, he sate at the table 
of the gods. After that, vixit. The rest of 
his life was merely mortal, and has at last 
received its fitting obsequies from a reverent 
and worthy hand. R. C. Browne. 


Lettres d une Inconnue. Par Prosper Merimee, 
de l’Academie Fran 9 aise. Prec6d6es d’une 
Etude sur Merimee. Par H. Taine. Cin- 
quieme Edition. (Paris: Michel Levy 
freres). 

It is in reading Taine’s preface to these 
letters that people who were not personally 
acquainted with Merimee may come to un¬ 
derstand the strange stir which their post¬ 
humous publication has made in Prance. 
For through the medium of his friendly 
biographer they will realise how much of it 
is undoubtedly due to the fact that these 
letters are the outpourings of a heart which 
was supposed not to exist, or, at all events, 
to have been persistently denied any out¬ 
ward expression of emotion—the result, we 
are called upon to believe, of a resolution 
made in early childhood. When only about 
ten or eleven years old, relates Taine, Meri¬ 
mee, having committed some fault, was 
severely scolded and sent out of the draw¬ 
ing-room. Crying and upset, he had just 
closed the door, when he heard a laugh, and 
some one said, “ Poor child ! he thinks we 
are very angry.” The idea of being a dupe 
revolted him, and he swore from that day 
forth to repress so humiliating a sensibility, 
and kept his word, taking for his motto, 
Mt'/ji'ijffo tnciariiv (Remember to be on the 
defensive). 

This story does not convey a pleasant 
impression of the hero, and it is, perhaps, 
well for Merimee that few will believe that 
he could have been steadfast all his life to a 
purpose born from a momentary pique at so 
tender an age, and will regard it as merely 


a formulary of a subjective idea by which 
he accounted to himself and to others in an 
interesting and satisfactory way for the 
peculiar coldness and inexpansiveness of his 
natural manner. No doubt he himself firmly 
believed all along that this episode had 
altered his original character, but children 
as well as grown-up people are occasionally 
given to dwell upon ideas until they believe 
them to be realities, a state of mind with 
which the most perfect honesty is not only 
compatible, but in which it is positively 
implied, for doubt only troubles the mind 
when there are facts to check convictions. 

But it was not solely because Merimee 
was personally cold, stony, and unsympa¬ 
thetic that the Parisian public threw itself 
wildly upon his letters: another cause is 
assignable to the mystery which enveloped, 
if it does not still envelope, the name of 
the fair recipient. French by birth, En¬ 
glish by education (“Quelle dr&le d’edu- 
cation vous re^evez en Angleterre.”— 
Letter III.),* the lady was well known to 
all the friends of Merimee, though not one 
of them was aware of a correspondence 
which lasted about twenty-eight years, per¬ 
haps longer, for some letters had evi¬ 
dently preceded the first of those pub¬ 
lished, since in it he alluded to his last as 
fearing he had been too frank therein in 
speaking of his own character, and quotes 
a good mot of an old diplomate, “Never 
speak ill of yourself; your friends will always 
do so for you.” 

Elsewhere he puts to himself the question, 
“How is it that the most indifferent men 
are always the most loved P ” It does not 
transpire that the “ unknown ” disputed the 
premisses; so, perhaps, on the above principle, 
he takes care that his expressions should be 
more remarkable for their cynicism than 
anything else. A very bad substitute, by 
the way, for indifference. It is cynicism, 
moreover, even at its worst, of a transparent 
and superficial nature; but he played at it 
bo long that it is not surprising that his 
best-intentioned sentiments should be liable 
to misconstruction. A passage which at 
first sight might seem to exhibit a hope¬ 
less aberration in that respect is one in 
which he speaks of having been to a ball 
given by some men of his acquaintance 
to which most of the figurantes of the 
opera were invited. “These women are 
mostly stupid (bates)," he continues, “but I 
have remarked how superior they are in deli¬ 
cacy to the men of their class. They are 
separated from other women by only one vice 
—poverty.” He was right in lecturing his 
correspondent, if a contemporary critic is cor¬ 
rect in inferring from his next letter—but 
which we must confess we do not infer—that 
she felt herself aggrieved, and called him to 
account for the above. As if to say, “I have 
seen figurantes who are nearly as good as you 
are,” necessarily admitted of the converse, 
“Ton are little better than a figurante." 
Moreover, his continuation of the theme in 
the next letter leaves us in no doubt that he 
meant to be the reverse of cynical or in¬ 
sulting to the sex in general. “ The ari¬ 
stocracy have raised insurmountable barriers 
between the different classes of society 
in order to prevent one from seeing how 
much what goes on without resembles what 


goes on within,” he writes, and does not say 
that these barriers are raised to prevent one 
from seeing how much what goes on within 
resembles what goes on without —and then 
follows a pretty and appropriate little story, 
which we might possibly have lost if the 
“ Unknown ” had read his letter more care- 
fuUy. 

Throughout it would be hard upon 
Merimee to base a serious judgment upon 
any of the numerous paradoxes which season 
his letters, most of which were probably 
thrown in for mere effect. Conspicuous 
among such sentiments is his speech^ propes 
of the fireworks in Paris, which, in his 
opinion, must be superior to a volcano, for 
“ Art is always better than Nature.” An 
artist himself, and a writer upon art, he must, 
have been turning over in his mind the 
question why it should come so naturally to 
all men to praise Nature by comparing it 
to Art, if it were as manifestly absurd to do 
so as sages opine. Art is not better than 
Nature, but Nature has a hundred thousand 
different expressions, and Art only takes 
cognisance of the best. Therefore what she 
loses in fidelity and in vividness she gains in 
combination and completeness. She has 
less of the beauty of Nature, but she has 
none of her ugliness. It is the sense of har¬ 
mony which Art conveys, the absence of all 
that jars against the perfect beauty of a 
landscape, the intentional bringing together 
of conditions and elements which are not 
often found combined in Nature, which is 
the respectable substratum of the vulgar 
exclamation in the presence of an exquisite 
landscape, that it is like a picture or a scene 
in a play. 

Merimee had travelled a good deal earlier 
in life, and dHring the long period of his 
correspondence he shifts his direction con¬ 
tinually, without ever getting very far from 
home, and is always turning up again at the 
same point. Seldom are more than two of 
his letters running addressed from the same 
place. Biarritz, Paris, Compiegne, Cannes, 
ditto, London (British Museum), ditto, Paris, 
Bagneres de Bigorre, ditto, Biarritz, Paris 
this is a result of opening his letters at 
random, and conveys an idea of his squirrel¬ 
like movements. From England his letters 
are more discontented, fault-finding, and 
bilious in their tone than from elsewhere, 
though he never writes cheerfully except 
from Paris, and his dislike to French pro¬ 
vincial towns is only commensurate with his 
aversion to Court life, for although he in¬ 
variably speaks with affection of the Imperial 
circle, the whole role of a courtier was irk¬ 
some to him, from the pantalon collant to 
the review exacted from him of the Life of 
Caesar, where he sought to acquit himseif 
with tact and dignity, and give satisfaction 
to the Imperial author without stooping to 
the tone of a sycophant. 

It may possibly have been owing to the 
preoccupation of his mind that he never 
seems to take more than a superficial interest 
in anything, and, like all people who are 
bored themselves, he fancied every one was 
bored around him. At Taymouth Castle, 
not only Lord Breadalbane, but even tbo 
bisons in the park, seem to him to share the 
general blight. Probably no creature about 
the place was really bored but himself; but 
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here, as elsewhere, he managed to find a 
pretest for some of the usual sharp and 
pungent speeches with which he habitually 
salted the sawdust of his life. Here is a 
speech of M. Thiers quite to his taste, ex¬ 
tracted from a long story, which he relates 
with great relish and in his best style. A 
party of great men had met at the house of 
an Academician for the purpose of being 
present at the introduction of Beranger to 
Rachel, who afterwards favoured the com¬ 
pany with a recitation from Esther. “ During 
an interval in the performance, Victor Hugo 
and Thiers began disputing on the subject 
of Racine. Hugo said that Racine’s was 
a small mind, and Corneille’s a great one. 
‘ You say that,’ answered Thiers, ‘ because 
yours is a great mind. You are the Cor- 
neillo ’ (here Hugo assumed a very modest 
expression) ‘ of an epoch of which Casimir 
Delavigne is the Racine.’ I leave you to 
judge whether modesty was appropriate or 
not on the occasion.” The amount of sar¬ 
casm in Thiers’s speech depends entirely on 
Hugo’s appreciation of Casimir Delavigne, 
and. what that was everybody knows. 

Merimee himself could hardly have come 
to Hugo’s rescue consistently with a senti¬ 
ment expressed to his Unknown—viz., “I 
abhor French verses ”—« propos of some that 
he had translated by preference rather into 
English than French. 

The letters are in two thick volumes, 
giving ample food for digestion, even when 
allowance is made for the wide type and the 
inordinate margin, which is in the fato of 
modern French books. The nature of the 
collection is hardly exciting enough to per¬ 
mit of any excisions, for a book but mo¬ 
derately stimulating can only redeem itself 
by prolonging the reader’s attention until 
his interest in the personality of the cha¬ 
racters balances the want of less legitimate 
elements. It is not only because we live in 
a dilferent ago that people who were fasci¬ 
nated by Clarissa llarlowe in their youth 
could not stand the tedium of re-reading it 
in its modern one-volume edition. But 
■with whatever feelings we may peruse the 
two volumes of Merimee’s letters, no one can 
arrive at the last short note, written but four 
hours before his death, and ending (with a 
slight strain upon the tense) almost as pro¬ 
phetically as Ken elm Chillingly —“ Je suis 
parti. Adieu ! je vous embrasse ”—without 
a tender feeling for the man with whom he 
becomes acquainted in these pages. For, 
whatever our opinion of him may be, it is 
no small praise to say that the force of his 
individuality is sufficient to exact one. It is 
a book that one opens with expectation, 
reads with disappointment, but closes with 
regret. Frances Mart Char?.ton. 


UR. EMIRS ON MOUNT SINAI. 

Durch Goscn Am Sinai. Von Dr. Georg 
Ebers. (Leipzig, 1872.) 

Dr. Erers’ work is divided into two parts, 
the first entitled “ From the Travelling 
Journal,” and the second “From the Library;” 
and this arrangement is exceedingly conve¬ 
nient for the reader, who will find the ques¬ 
tion of the Land of Goshen and the scenes 
of tho Exodus of the Israelites discussed 
either from the familiar point of view of a 


traveller, or from the more critical stand¬ 
point of a profound scholar and archaeologist. 
Upon the first portion of the book it will 
not be necessary to dwell at any great length; 
it is what we should naturally expect from 
the notes of an observant traveller charmed 
with all he sees, and extracting novel sensa¬ 
tions out of the most commonplace phases 
of Oriental life, as tourists, and especially 
sentimental tourists in the Holy Land, are 
wont to do. No new ground is covered by the 
journey ; and although there is a freshness 
and simplicity about the narrative, yet it is 
all of the orthodox stereotyped kind, and the 
experienced reader of travels in the Holy 
Land knows beforehand exactly what the 
description of each place will be, and what 
emotions will be recorded as arising on the 
occasion of a first visit to it. There is, 
however, one thing which makes Dr. Ebers 
a very desirable travelling companion over 
the scenes which he describes, and that is 
his extensive knowledge of Egyptian anti¬ 
quities ; and although the greater part of 
his researches in this direction are reserved 
for the “ Library ” portion of the work, yet 
he tells ns en passant much that is both 
instructive and entertaining. 

His views upon the route of the Israelites 
from the Red Sea to Sinai, and upon the 
position of the Mount of the Lawgiving, are 
almost identical with those of Professor 
Lepsius, whose route he followed, accom¬ 
panied by the same dragoman, and whose 
conclusions he somewhat too unhesitatingly 
adopts. Dr. Ebers, indeed, makes it no secret 
that he undertook his journeys in order to 
confirm certain preconceived ideas. 

“ The power of travelling in distant lands may 
well be considered a heaven-granted boon to 
every sensible man; but he only can truly enjoy 
it who by means of previous study has gained 
an accurate knowledge of the countries to be 
visited, and now, when he sees with his bodily 
eyes wlmt he has hitherto only pictured in the 
imagination, finds himself in a position to com¬ 
pare his preconceived ideas with the reality, and 
to correct and enrich them by the evidence of his 
senses. Good previous study is the most neces¬ 
sary requisite for every journey in distant lands, 
but pre-eminently so for travel in the sacred 
places of the East.” 

Although it ia true that study is most 
necessary, yet the majority of travellers un¬ 
fortunately take with them to the East pre¬ 
conceived ideas as the result of their studies; 
and it is to this that we owe half the exist¬ 
ing misconceptions about tho Holy Land. 

Such being the author’s state of mind, 
we need not wonder that he finds Mount 
Serbal to be Sinai, and takes the Israelites 
through his own and Lepsius’ favourite 
working ground, the Mafka mines at Wady 
Magharah. To miss such a spot was for an 
Egyptologist out of tho question; and as 
ho could not follow all the routes through 
the peninsula, he did what many travellers 
before him have done, and adapted the 
Israelites to his own. 

Now it so happens that Lepsius, although 
possessing a keen eye for a hieroglyphic 
cartouche, is a painfully unobservant tra¬ 
veller, and but few of his topographical 
statements arc to be relied on,asI have myself 
frequently proved by personal experience. 
Nothing is easier than to make out a case 
for Serbal by arguments “From the Library,” 
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and such an inspection of the neighbour¬ 
hood as could be made in one or two days 
need not, perhaps, modify the view. But 
a few weeks’ sojourn in Wady Feiran and 
its vicinity, and the additional evidence of 
the theodolite and level, dispose of the pre¬ 
tensions of Serbal in a most convincing 
manner. 

Dr. Ebers would have done well to delay 
his book until the publication of the maps 
and statistical reports of the Ordnance 
Survey Expedition were published. Had he 
done so, he would, I venture to assert, have 
followed the example of the editor of the 
Speaker's Commentary, and cancelled cer¬ 
tain sheets of his book in which a theory is 
advocated which is absolutely at varianoe 
with the topographical facts. Anyone who 
will take the trouble to glance over the 
Ordnance Survey maps, and to read at the 
same time the straightforward and (in spite 
of commentators) simple account of the 
Exodus given in the Bible, must inevitably 
be led to the conclusion that, wherever else 
Sinai may have been, it was certainly not 
Serbal. 

As far as Wady Gharandel, which or the 
neighbouring valley of Useit he identifies 
with Elim, Dr. Ebers’ account of the itine¬ 
rary of the Israelites agrees -with that of the 
majority of travellers, the Ordnance Survey 
party included. After this point he suggests 
a different and, as I believe, an improbable, 
if not impossible route. 

“From Wady Gharandel or Uset (Elim) to the 
Red Sea (Ras abu Selimeh), where there is 
still (?) a landing-place for Arab boats, and the 
wanderers might have received supplies, we find 
a greater or lesser day’s journey,according to which 
placo we fix upon as Elim. Between the Red 
Sea and Dophkah (Wady Magharah, or Tmafka) 
is an encampment in the desert of Sin, the rocky 
wilderness which we passed in one day’s march. 
But as the journeying here becomes more difficult, 
it seems most natural that the Hebrew wanderers 
should strike their tents in the rocky valley of 
Schellal. The Biblical description in Exodus 
xvi. makes no mention of the encampment by the 
Red Sea mentioned in Numbers xxxiii. 10, but it 
says (Exodus xvi. 1-8), ‘And they took their 
journey from Elim; and all the congregation of 
the children of Israel camo unto the wilderness 
of Sin, which is between Elim and Sinai, on the 
fifteenth day of the second month after their de¬ 
parting out of the land,’ &c. In these words we 
notice three very important points. The first we 
shall have to dwell upon later, for it seems to 
witness to us that at the time this record was 
written, not the mountain that is now called Sinai, 
but much more probably Mount Serbal, lying 
further to the north, is to be considered as ‘ the 
Mount of the Lord.’ Secondly, we find that 
the Hebrews took a month and fifteen days from 
their starting out of Egypt to reach the desert of 
Sin. We reckon as within this time Ayun Musa, 
where they celebrated their deliverance from Pha¬ 
raoh, but in all that time only eight places of en¬ 
campment are mentioned. This, although it may 
seem strange at first sight, is easily explained 
when one considers the circumstances under which 
they journeyed. From the first station the people 
would start at an appointed hour. The leaders, 
the head-quarters (if one may use the modem 
expression ), went on as our old Sheikh used to 
do, and chose the camping-ground, where they 
awaited the people, a great part of whom could 
only arrive late, and pnrt of them even only on 
the following day.” 

We can understand, too, how an ardent 
Egyptologist should hail the name Mafka or 
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Tmafka, which the tablets tell him was the 
ancient name of Wady Magharah, as a con¬ 
vincing proof of the identity of that place 
with tlie hitherto unrecognisable station of 
Dophkah, but it rather weakens the force of 
such an argument to be obliged to alter or 
interpolate the number of stations as given 
in the Bible, in order to make it fit into the 
itinerary. But although this identification 
is geographically improbable, it appears to 
be based on sound etymological principles; 
for, as the author tells us, 

“ In both districts (Sarabit el Khadim and Ma- 
gh&rah) is found the substance maphkat, which 
gives its name (maphka, or copper country) to the 
whole mine region. As maphka is frequently 
written without the final t, this t is to be con¬ 
sidered the sign of the feminine gender; and when 
this feminine maphka is pronounced with tiie 
article t before the word, it becomes tmaphka, in 
which we may recognise the Dophka of the 
Bible.” 

I would even hazard a conjecture that tlie 
name was given to some point upon the coast 
between Wady Taiyebek and Wady Feiran, 
where the road from the mines emerged 
upon the plain, or to the port at which 
the mineral produets, &e., were embarked. 

One great objection to Dr. Ebers’ theory, 
which takes the Israelites by way of Wady 
Magharah, is that the Nagb Buderab, by 
which it is approached, must have been quite 
impassable before the construction of the 
present road, which is undoubtedly poste¬ 
rior to the Exodus, and is even now imprac¬ 
ticable for a large caravan. Sco Desert of 
the Exodus, vol. i. p. 276. 

Dr. Ebers agrees with Lepsius and Birch 
in supposing the metal maphka to have l>een 
copper rather than, as Brugsch conjectures, 
turquoise, and the results obtained by the 
Sinai Survey Expedition certainly confirm 
this view. 

It would not appear that either Dr. Ebers 
or bis companions were able to communicate 
very freely with the A ml is, for the two or 
three Bedawi traditions which he quotes are 
for the most part incorrect. For instance, 
he says of tlie Haminam Firaun that it is so 
called because “ Pharaoh (naturally lie of the 
Exodus time) was condemned, they say, for 
his sins to be eternally boiled in the burning 
waters of the mountain.” For the real ver¬ 
sion of the tradit ion the reader is referred to 
the ‘ Ordnance Survey Report,’ Notes and 
Illustrations, part i. p. 65.* 

We notice also a rather extraordinary 
omission in the account of the Red Sea, 
where, although he gives an elaborate dis¬ 
cussion upon the colour of the water and 
the origin of the name, he curiously enough 
omits to mention its most common Semitic 
appellation, Bahr suf, and the red fleecy sea- 

* Tho following is a literal translation of the 
legend in question as written down by mo at tlie 
dictation of some of tlie best authorities among the 
Towar.ih Bulavin:—‘ In tlie beginning Hoses anil 
Pharaoh quarrelled. Tlu-n Hoses walked down to 
the salt sun and smote it with hiB staff, making it a 
passable road. Over this he went -with his people, 
and Pharaoh came and followed him into tho middle 
of tho sea. Now when ho was half-way across, 
Moses said, ‘Return. 0 seal over what is within 
thee;' and the sea swallowed up Pharaoh, and they 
called the place Bahat Pir'iin. Now when the sea 
drowned Pharaoh he gasped and blew, and a hot 
spring came up from bis breath called Hammam 
1'ir‘ua.” v 


weed (suf) which is found in such, quanti¬ 
ties on its shores. 

A rather fanciful and certainly erroneous 
derivation is that given for Wady Nash. 
“We encamped under some dates by the well 
of Nash. This name is undoubtedly derived 
from the neighbouring copper mines, for 
this metal is called in Arabic nahas." 
The name of the wady and spring in ques¬ 
tion is nasb (nun, sad, bd) which means “ a 
sacrificial stone,” or one set up as an ob¬ 
ject of adoration by the ancient Arabs ; 
while the Arabic word for copper is nahas 
(nun, hd, alif, sin), so that the two words 
have not the remotest connection with each 
other. 

But these are almost the only blemishes 
in the book, and they really detract but little 
from its value, inasmuch as it is not in these 
general geographical conclusions that Dr. 
Ebers’ forte lies, but in his skilful manner of 
handling the literary question of the Exodus 
and in tho array of learning which he 
marshals before the reader. 

He has done for this branch of the subject 
what the Ordnance Survey has done for the 
physical geography of the country ; and his 
carefully arranged references, with copious 
quotations from the originals both of inscrip¬ 
tions and passages from ancient authors— 
furnished as they are, too, with German 
translations for the lay reader—will in future 
be, in their way, as indispensable to the 
Biblical critic as are the counterfeit present¬ 
ments of the hills and valleys of the peninsula 
given in the Ordnance maps and photographs. 
To tho latter, indeed, they furnish an inva¬ 
luable supplement, elucidating many points 
which want of such special knowledge as 
Dr. Eters possesses had made obscure to the 
members of the Sinai expedition. For 
instance, the name Sardblt el Khadim was 
long a puzzle to us ; and although the first 
part was plain enough, I was obliged to fall 
back upon the Bedawin’s own explanation of 
the latter word, viz., that the hill was so 
called from the black statue of a “servant,” 
Khadim, which actually seems to have been 
discovered there. Dr. Ebers’ explanation 
is that it is derived from the ancient Egyp¬ 
tian \atem, a citadel, fortress, &o. This 
method of looking to hieroglyphic sources 
for the originals of some of the modom 
Arabic names of the peninsula is almost 
new ground, which no one is better fitted 
to explore than Dr. Ebers. Iu an able 
article upon tho Sinai Survey in the Times 
of October 2, 1872, a suggestion in a similar 
direction was made to the effect that the 
somewhat unsatisfactory name Wady Babd 
which occurs in the neighbourhood of the 
mines may have its origin in the hieroglyphic 
Beba, “the cave,” which is applied in some 
of the tablets to the district of Magharah, the 
latter modem Arabic and the ancient Egyp¬ 
tian word having both the same significa¬ 
tion. 

With regard to the situation and extent of 
the Land of Goshen, Dr. Ebers, combining 
as he docs a profound acquaintance with 
Egyptology and Biblical lore with a fair 
knowledge of that part of the country, is a 
trustworthy guide and a sagacious judge. 
He had not, as in the case of Sinai, to deal 
with many conflicting theories and a country 
the physical aspect of which was almost 
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unknown except so much of it as lay witliiu 
the limited area of the ordinary tourist’s 
route. Here he had a comparatively simple 
country, with abundant allusions in an¬ 
cient writings, to its towns and boundaries, 
and a piece of country, too, over which, 
strange to say, no battle of geographers 
has yet been fought. The conclusions ar¬ 
rived at are sound, and will do much 
towards elucidating the history, &c., of the 
little-known period between the settlement 
of the Israelites in Egypt and the Exodus. 

This country ho places on the east of tho 
Delta (1), because the Bible nowhere says 
that the Israelites had to cross the Nile ; 
(2), because it so relates the history of the 
Exodus that it could only have taken place 
from the eastern Delta; and (3), because the 
Soptungint and the Coptic translators add to 
the Goshen of the text the more particular 
geographical definition that it is to he found 
in tiie district which lies in the eastern Delta, 
also called by Claudius Ptolemaeus ropi)<; 
Apapia and in tlie Septuagint Vtatp Apapiur. 
The addition by the LXX. of the words ij ns 
etrr'tv Trpos rjj Alyvnru 'Apapiit, and in the 
Coptic II TEOEM HI’E TAPABIA, is “not 
only sufficient of itself to decide the position 
of the land of Goshen, but indicates that an 
even more special topographical description 
may be obtained if we can only get some in¬ 
formation about the limits of the vopbc Apa- 
/3iac.” 

This information, he shows us, is to he 
obtained both in the Scripture names of 
towns in Goshen spoken of in»the course of 
tho history of the Exodus, as well as in 
Strabo and Herodotus ; tho former of whom 
mentions “ Egyptian Arabia ” as lying be¬ 
tween the Nile and the Arabian Gulf, with 
Pelusium at its northern extremity; while 
tho latter calls that part of Egypt lying to 
the east of the Delta “Arabia.” The fact 
that Jacob is brought from Palestine through 
Goshen to the residence of the king (Gen. 
xlvi. 28), also points to the fact that Goshen 
was the first province which a person enter¬ 
ing Egypt from the east would touch. Tho 
district of Tarabia is bounded “on the south 
by the Arabian mountains, which extend 
from the right hank of tlie Nile, and which 
here send down many spurs across to the 
Red Sea, but in tlie plain between Helio¬ 
polis and Arsinoe gradually end in low lines 
of hills crossing the desert from cast to west. 
The eastern boundary is tho extreme point 
of the Gulf of Suez, and a natural and arti¬ 
ficial chain of fortresses.” (Tho lakes and 
marshes of the isthmus being expressly men¬ 
tioned by Strabo, as well as the forts, such 
as Pelusium, which was the northernmost of 
them.) On the north it was enclosed by tho 
Menzaleh Lake, and a part of tho Pelusium 
coast. Westward it reached as fur as tho 
Tanitic arm of the Nile. From physical 
conditions Tarabia must he divided into two 
parts, of which the eastern takes the form of 
a right-angled triangle, the sides of which 
are drawn from Heliopolis to Suez, from 
Suez to Pelusium, and from Pelusium to He¬ 
liopolis. The second part of Tarabia consists 
of a strip of fertile laud which, never more 
than six miles wide, cuts through the desert 
from Bubastis (Zagazig) to the present 
Timnah Lake. Having determined the 
limits of Tarabia, and proved conclusively, 
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as it seems to me Dr. Ebers has done, that 
Goshen formed a part of that province, it is 
comparatively easy to define the limits of 
Goshen itself. This he does as follows:— 

“If we take the towns belonging to Goshen,” 
(discussed in detail in the course of the work,) 
“ as fixed points, and as it were throw a net to¬ 
wards all points of the compass so as to take in 
all the most outlying ones, then we get as the 
boundary on the east the lakes upon the Isthmus 
of Suez, and already mentioned in the time of 
Ramsses, and the line of fortifications which 
stretched out behind them. The southern boun¬ 
dary has the form of the arc of a circle, which 
unites on the S.W. and N.E. the points Heliopolis, 
Tull el Jahudi, Belbes, Pithom, and Raineses. On 
the west, the extreme points from S. to N. are 
Heliopolis, Bubastis, Phakusa, and Tanis. Whether 
we ought to reckon on the north the marsh dis¬ 
tricts south of the Menzaleh Lake, as forming part 
of the district, is uncertain. The triangular piece 
of desert, whose base is formed by the degree of 
latitude which passes through Heliopolis, and the 
N.W. side of which lies close upon the line of 
cities, Heliopolis, Tell el Jahudi, Belbes, Pithom, 
and Rameses, belonged to the Arabian province 
of Tarabia, but it is doubtful whether it ought to 
be reckoned as part of the province of Goshen, 
.properly so called.” 

Burch Goscn zum Sinai is a work that 
may be confidently recommended to Biblical 
critics. If on some geographical questions 
the author has not formed an independent 
judgment, he is on the other hand free from 
eccentricity, and does not support any of the 
fanciful hypotheses propounded by certain 
modern theorists, and his conclusions, where 
he has good data to go upon, are always 
sound. The great mass of information, too, 
which the book contains, is well digested, 
and the general arrangement of the work 
such as to make reference to it easy. The 
style also is good, although the author does 
occasionally condescend to rather florid and 
emotional language. Witness the following 
description of Wady Shellal:— 

“Were I a painter, with the power to illustrate 
Dante’s Inferno, I should place my camp-stool 
here and fill my sketch-book, and then never 
should I lack subjects for representation of that 
region of death in these powerful, terrible, inde¬ 
scribably melancholy, ungovernably wild land¬ 
scapes. One might well believe that all the evil 
spirits had had a wicked hand in the building of 
these barren, desert, cruel cliffs.” 

Dr. Ebers’ work is one which will interest 
all classes of readers, and it is to be hoped 
.that before long an English translation of it 
may be forthcoming, in order that it may 
become more generally known and appre¬ 
ciated in this country. E. H. Palmer. 


Biographical and Critical Essays. Third 

.Series. By A. Hayward, Esq., Q.C. 

((Longmans, 1874.) 

Mr. Hayward has, perhaps unconsciously, 

. described the spirit of his book in his first 
paragraph. 

“ There is,” he says, “ a comic history of Eng¬ 
land. Why might there not be an anecdotical one, 
in which the salient points should be placed in 
broad relief by memorable sayings and striking 
incidents—by well-chosen traits of valour, virtue, 
patriotism, eloquence and wit? There is no 
pleasanter mode of conveying knowledge, no easier 
mode of impressing it. The most fugitive atten¬ 
tion is caught by anecdotes; the most volatile 


mind retains them so long as it retains anything; 
and none but the shallowest will miss the moral 
they point, the reflexions they suggest, or the con¬ 
clusions they justify.” 

It must be acknowledged that if this is to 
be the history of the future—if we are to 
care more for what men said than for what 
they thought and did, we could not wish to 
be under a pleasanter teacher than Mr. Hay¬ 
ward. An inexhaustible knowledge of good 
stories, combined with the rarer power of 
telling them well, and a great familiarity 
with the lighter literature of modem times, 
make these essays very enjoyable reading for 
an idle hour. Whether they have cost Mr. 
Hayward much thought, or whether that 
which has not cost the author much thought 
can be of any real service, are questions which 
it is perhaps as ridiculous to ask as it would 
be to ask whether a moss-rose were good to 
eat. 

And yet there are subjects touched here 
which seem to demand more serious treat¬ 
ment. Take, for instance, Lanfrcy’s His¬ 
tory of Napoleon. Who has read that book 
without asking himself whether it tells 
not merely the truth but the whole truth ? 
We feel as we turn over the pages, with their 
terrible burden of accusation, that we have 
the work of an advocate ; an advocate of the 
righteous cause, if you will, but still an 
advocate. The feeling may be entirely with¬ 
out foundation, but it is almost impossible 
to conceive anyone seriously reading M. 
Lanfrey’s pages without entertaining it to a 
greater or less extent. Such a thing, how¬ 
ever, has evidently never entered into Mr. 
Hayward’s mind. Page after page he 
contents himself with reproducing in the 
most telling way the story which M. 
Lanfrey has told already. Of indepen¬ 
dent criticism there is not a shade. All 
that Mr. Hayward has contributed of his own 
are a few quotations from Scott and Byron, 
Pope and Corneille, and a very remarkable 
criticism (p. 237) on a saying of M. Thiers, 
that if Napoleon had found a Desaix on the 
battle field of Waterloo, he would have pre¬ 
served the Empire, and France its ruling 
position amongst the powers of Europe. 

“Give the sentence a turn”—says Mr. Hayward 
—“ if the First Consul had not found both a Desaix 
and a Kellermann on the battle field of Marengo, 
he would never have founded an empire to be 
preserved, and France might have obtained long 
ago the position for which she is still struggling, 
of a free as well as a great nation.” 

It is beyond doubt that if Napoleon had 
been defeated at Marengo he would never 
have founded an empire. But it must re¬ 
quire a long course of anecdotical history 
to lead any one to imagine that France would 
have been capable of freedom if Napoleon 
had been got rid of fifteen years before the 
defeat of Waterloo. The more reasonable 
supposition is that the generation which 
cringed before Napoleon would have looked 
about for some other idol to take his place. 
It is not upon record that the men who wit¬ 
nessed the assassination of C®sar abstained 
from bowing down before Augustus. 

A writer, however, who copies M. Lanfrey, 
is in a far better position than a writer who 
copies M. Thiers. Let us see what Mr. 
Hayward has to say on a nobler theme 
than the life of Napoleon, on The British 
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Parliament: its History and Eloquence. We 
shall perhaps be accused of hypercriticism if 
we suggest that stories about the reign of 
Charles II. have nothing whatever to do 
with the British Parliament, no such body 
being known to history till after the Union 
with Scotland. But it is a pity almost that 
Mr. Hayward has not restricted himself 
within the limit of time after which a real 
British Parliament existed. His knowledge 
of the earlier history and eloquence of the 
English Parliament seems to be of the most 
elementary kind. He is indeed tempted 
into an argument to disprove a foolish state- 
mentof Hume’s, which might nowadays have 
been left to disprove itself, to the effect that 
“ the whole discourse and language of the 
modems, i.e., the men of the seventeenth 
century, were polluted with mysterious 
jargon, and full of the lowest and most 
vulgar hypocrisy.” In answer to this Mr. 
Hayward quotes, amongst other things, two 
extracts from the speeches of Seymour and 
Philips, in which one actually refers to 
Herodotus, and the other to Livy, two ex¬ 
tracts which, even to the italics, are carefully 
copied from Hume himself. Of Sir John 
Eliot, or Mr. Forster’s biography of him, Mr. 
Hayward does not appear ever to have 
heard, or he would hardly have thought it 
necessary to point out the fact as something 
worth noting that Herodotus and Livy were 
known to members of the House of Com¬ 
mons in 1628, and it is needless to say that 
an essay on the eloquence of Parliament 
which knows nothing of Eliot is singularly 
defective. 

Perhaps, however, it is dealing hard mea¬ 
sure to Mr. Hayward to ask him to be an 
historian. His forte is story-telling. His 
anecdotes doubtless are not very new, and 
one has, of course, heard before of the 
elder Pitt’s speech beginning “ Sugar, Mr. 
Speaker—” of Lord Palmerston’s Civis Ro¬ 
manies, and of Sheridan’s joke when Burke 
flung his dagger on the floor of the house: 
“ The gentleman has brought us the knife, 
but where is the fork ? ” But if the stories 
are for the most part old, there are plenty of 
them, and the interest is never allowed to 
flag. Here, for instance, is one about the 
economical ways of Mr. Carlyle’s hero, 
Frederick William I. of Prussia (p. 105):— 

“ ‘ Touch not, taste not,’ was a maxim which 
one of the royal suite, high in favour, neglected 
to his cost. A barrel of oysters was announced, 
rice ten dollars. The King, who liked oysters, 
ut was staggered by the cost, asked Von Kleist 
if they were likely to turn out good. ‘ Excellent,’ 
was the reply; and, on being asked how he knew, 
he stated that, passing through the kitchen as they 
were opening the oysters, he had tasted one. 
‘ Very well,’ said the King; ‘ he who has eaten 
one may eat them all, and repay me the money 
they have cost.’ He compelled Von Kleist to take 
the bargain off his hands.” 

Or, nearer home, concerning Plunket 
(p. 380) :— 

“A very ugly old barrister, arguing a point of 
practice before him, claimed to be received as an 
authority. ‘I tun a pretty old practitioner, ruv 
lord.’ ‘ An old practitioner, Mr. S.’ ” 

If there is not much instruction to be got 
out of the book, there is a great deal of 
amusement, and probably Mr. Hayward 
holds the opinion which Albert Smith used 
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to propound at the Egyptian Hall, that the 
British public wants to be amused, not to be 
instrncted. So far as this is the case, we 
cannot wish the British public in better 
hands. Samuel R. Gardiner. 

NEW NOVELS. 

Argus Fairlairn. By Henry Jackson. 

(London: Sampson Low & Co., 1874.) 
Too Late. By Mrs. Newman. 

(London: H. S. King & Co., 1874.) 

Mrs. GrcviUc. By Ursula. 

(London : Chapman & Hall, 1874.) 
Vicissitudes of Bessie Fairfax. By Holme Lee. 

(London: Smith, Elder, & Co., 1874.) 

It is a fact well known to eveiy observer of 
human nature, that there are at the present 
moment large numbers of estimable persons, 
both male and female, who never willingly 
and of their own motion open any hook ex¬ 
cept a novel. To these persons a due and 
regular supply of fictitious matter is an ab¬ 
solute necessity, artificial it may be, but still 
a necessity. The average consumption of 
the healthy adult naturally varies, according 
to rate of reading, hours of leisure, and so 
forth ; it may perhaps be estimated at from 
fifteen hundred to two thousand pages per 
week, or from two to four ordinary novels. 
And it will be noticed by any one who 
studies the advertisement sheets of literary 
journals, that this demand is duly supplied 
either by the bounty of a gracious Providence, 
or by the operation of the laws of the dismal 
science, or both. Now it would be obviously 
absurd to demand from the purveyors of this 
sort of provender, any literary or artistic 
excellence. We might as well expect the 
contractor to a workhouse or a regiment, to 
furnish his rations each separately elaborated 
after the fashion of Gouffe or Francatelli. 
Not that the consumers are absolutely in¬ 
sensible or indifferent. We know several 
persons of this class who would really prefer 
Old Kensington, or A Princess of Thule, to 
the books whose titles head this article. But 
still literary excellence is not the real ques¬ 
tion. What is required is something to oc¬ 
cupy a given number of hours. And we 
outsiders may be thankful if this something 
is not utterly abhorrent to us in language, 
morals, or taste. 

Argus Fairlairn may reasonably claim to 
provide some such negative ground for 
thankfulness. The story is fluently and plea¬ 
santly told, the moral is unexceptionable and 
not too forcibly urged, and the book is sin¬ 
gularly free from the slips in matters of 
fact and phrase which one looks for in the 
average novel. Certainly it would be better 
for Mr. Jackson not to talk of the “ Senate 
House ” at Oxford ; it disturbs us too a little 
to find a lady, supposed to be of unusual 
culture and refinement, saying, “You must 
have practised a deal,” and in one passage 
the author has tripped on those terrible ojfcn- 
dicula the verbs lie and lay. But these arc ex¬ 
ceptions, and, as a rule, Mr. Jackson has paid 
his readers the unusual compliment of writing 
his books in something like English. Posi¬ 
tive praise, however, Argus Fairlairn cannot 
expect. We have said that the story is fairly 
told; but, unluckily, there is hardly more 
story to tell than there was in the case of the 
knife-grinder. A reading party in Wales; 


a seduction ; a cruel mother who inter¬ 
cepts letters ; a child bom on shipboard, and 
adopted not too cheerfully by the man who 
afterwards marries the victim, are the time- 
honoured ingredients which go to make up 
the introduction. The story itself turns on 
the real father’s earnest and repeated efforts 
to benefit his son, as soon as ho discovers 
the latter’s existence and identity,—efforts 
which are baffled by the young gentleman’s 
insanely unreasonable restiveness and ill- 
temper. The heroine—if there is a heroine 
—is a certain Miss Meadows, a singer, to 
whom Mr. Fairbaim engages himself. As 
originally sketched, she resembles rather too 
palpably the immortal Emily Fotheringay, 
but the outline is unsteadily filled in, and the 
result vague and inconsistent. Altogether, 
there is certainly a deficiency of matter, 
though there is hardly a superfluity of art. 

Mrs. Newman’s novel is an eminently femi¬ 
nine book. The hero, Nevill Lyfad, heir— 
subject to his aunt’s pleasure—to a large 
fortune, is crossed by this aunt in an attach¬ 
ment to a pretty, underbred, superficially 
refined, internally diabolical young woman 
named Blanche Arnold. Ho then tumbles 
down a cliff, is nursed by the coast-guard, 
and marries out of pique Margaret Dunn, 
a coast-guardsman’s daughter, miraculously 
beautiful, and capable of transforming her¬ 
self into a lady in a wonderfully short space 
of time. Enraged by this, tho aunt devises 
the property to a neighbouring vaurien, Sir 
Frederic Shelborn, and immediately has a 
paralytic stroke, which deprives her of speech 
and other faculties for tho short remainder 
of her life. The will being secret, Nevill 
is still regarded as heir. Blanche flirts with 
him outrageously, and manages to let Mar¬ 
garet know why her husband married her. 
Margaret disappears, and is supposed to be 
drowned. Nevill marries Blanche, the aunt 
dies, the will is read, and Blanche finally 
elopes with Sir Frederic, whom she has al¬ 
ways loved. Nevill recovers his lawful wife, 
and, ultimately, the estates. All this is told 
in a manner spirited enough, and fairly inte¬ 
resting ; but, unfortunately, there is a pain¬ 
ful under-current of “ purpose.” The purpose 
is to show the weakness and folly of well-born 
persons. And when we have said that Lady 
Shelborn, the typical aristocrat, is introduced 
as saying on the occasion of her daughter’s 
unexpected engagement, “ I had not even 
the pedigree at hand to show him,” it will 
be seen that Mrs. Newman’s shafts are not 
very lethal. Perhaps the worst fault of the 
book is a tendency, often observable in novels 
written by ladies, to make the women either 
impossibly good or else improbably bad. But 
it is, on the whole, harmless enough, and will 
slay its appointed hour or two without any 
great offence. 

Ursula, who is, she tells us, “ a somewhile 
Sister of Mercy,” finishes her third volume 
with a touching plea of “ first fault,” in¬ 
tended, doubtless, to soothe the savage breast 
of the critic. The plea, whether valid or not, 
is certainly by no means superfluous. The 
book presents ns with the edifying history, 
from cradle to grave, of a certain Eveline 
Greville, who is in the first volume schdnc 
Seelc, in the second rntge dcchit, and towards 
the end of the third Sister of Mercy. The 
reader is prepared for the transition from 


the first to the second stage, by the remark¬ 
able manner in which the heroine—who is a 
widow, fabulously lovely, and jnst twenty- 
five—receives and encourages the visits of 
married men, entirely ignoring and ignored 
by their wives. These happy Benedicts call 
on her at all hours of the day and night, 
dine and spend the evening tete-a-tete with 
her, and even pay her. long visits at her 
country house, without any companion, du¬ 
enna, or other intrusive third person to check 
the flow of soul. Mamed man No. 1—a 
virtuous person overcome by his feelings 
—makes a declaration as early as p. 174 of 
vol. i., and is duly snubbed and dismissed. 
Mrs. Greville is greatly shocked, but 
fails entirely to draw the obvious infer¬ 
ence, and is even more familiar with mar¬ 
ried man No. 2. He unluckily is not at all 
virtuous, and with him she very soon “ goes 
to the devil, as” Ursula tells us “men ex¬ 
press it.” But she does not find the devil 
pleasant company, and her moral tortures 
are described with wearisome and rather 
sickening minuteness. Finally, after being 
cast off, in a somewhat brut al and improbable 
manner, by her lover, and having been re¬ 
duced to poverty (a thousand a year and a 
house), she retires from the world and joins 
a sisterhood. The characters, who talk a 
great deal, quote with much freedom and 
cap each other’s quotations with appalling 
facility. Regardless of Lord Chesterfield, 
they pour forth proverbs in all European 
languages. Nor is the writer in her own 
person at all wanting : she indulges in pages 
of reflections and similes which might have 
been new to Seth or Lamech: the spider 
and the fly, for instance, have half a page to 
themselves; and minor absurdities of in¬ 
cident and diction are as plentiful as black¬ 
berries. 

From such a book it is a great relief to- 
turn to the last on our list, the Vicissitudes 
of Bessie Fairfax. Bessie’s adventures arc 
neither tragical nor tremendous, but they 
are well and spiritedly told, and shew what 
good treatment may make out of a very 
slight matter. The heroine is an orphan 
brought up by her stepmother and tho man 
whom her stepmother afterwards marries. 
When she is about fifteen, family circum¬ 
stances induce her grandfather, after quietly 
ignoring her since her birth, to claim her 
with the intention of making her his heiress. 
The rest of the story may be found out from 
the book, which i3 quite worth reading. 
Bessie herself is a pleasing damsel, quaint 
in ways and speech; and quite as in¬ 
dividual as one has any right to expect. Her 
grandfather is not bad, nor is Lady Latimer, 
the beneficent but tyrannic Lady Bountiful 
of Beechliurst. The two heroes, Mr. Cecil 
Burleigh, the high-born lover, and Mr. Harry 
Musgrave, the squire of low degree, are 
perhaps a little wooden, but there are some 
very fair supernumeraries. Perhaps the 
chief merit of the book is the setting. The 
scenery and humours of the New Forest, of 
Caen and Bayeux, and of Yorkshire, whither 
Bessie is successively taken, are sketched 
with unfailing liveliness and spirit. Alto¬ 
gether, though Bessie Fairfax will hardly 
justify Holme Lee’s admirers in dancing 
round Miss Austen’s bust, and shouting 
“ Enfoncee, Jeanne, enfonece ! ” it is, never- 
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tlieless, a good sound piece of work, •well 
adapted to its purpose, and creditably- 
turned out by a practised craftswoman. 

George Saintsbury. 


MINOR LITERATURE. 

Life Wanderings and Labours in Eastern Africa. 
By C. New. London: H. S. King and Co. 
—The tract of country traversed by Mr. New in 
bis wanderings, both as missionary and explorer, 
in Eastern Africa, is almost unknown to Euro¬ 
peans. It is situate between 5° 5O' and 2° lat. 
south of the equator, and comprises a land rich 
in vegetation and animal life, with an agreeable 
climate, many natural advantages, and needing 
only civilisation to develop all its resources. Mr. 
New was in many places the first European who 
had ever been seen by the natives, and his ex¬ 
periences cannot, therefore, fail to be of value. 
He left England, in 1802, at the instance of 
the Assembly of the Free Churches which met 
at Bristol, and for upwards of ten years he 
laboured as missionary in Eastern Africa. He gives 
us a very melancholy picture of Zanzibar, de¬ 
moralised as it has been by the slave trade, and 
he warns us that though Sir Bartle Frere’s 
mission for the suppression of slavery has been 
successful so far as the treaty is concerned, yet 
there is much hard work yet to be done before 
the trade is effectually and finally stamped out. 
He considers that one of the greatest aids towards 
the extinction of the evil would be to establish 
a Christian colony at Mombasah, a place emi¬ 
nently litted by natural advantages of situation 
and climate to become the chief port on the East 
African coast. His first journey to Muika leads 
us into a land called indeed the ‘‘wilderness,” but 
full of fertile valleys producing abundant crops, 
and magnificent highlands rich in vegetation and 
abounding in game. The inhabitants, called 
Wanikas, are a pastoral and agricultural people, 
idle as most Africans are, possessing scarcely any 
idea of a superior Being, much addicted to drink¬ 
ing, but yet distinguished from other tribes by 
their intense family affection, and the great 
respect shown by them to the aged of either sex. 
One curious superstition they have, is their 
reverence for the hyaena. The death of ono of 
these animals throws the whole country into 
mourning, and its funeral ceremonies surpass even 
those held on the death of a great chief. Mr. 
New recommends Muika to the English settler as 
possessing unusual advantages, both agricultural 
and pastoral, together with an abundant supply 
of labour that the Wanikas themselves are always 
ready to furnish. 

In I860, Mr. New received permission from the 
Gallos to visit their country, and he penetrated 
as far as Gubisu, a small town on the shores of 
Lake Ashako Babo. lie was met by his Galla 
guides at Malinde, a hamlet on the sea coast, 
where the horrors of slavery there witnessed were 
so terrible that even his Galla companions urged 
him to leave the place. The whole hamlet re¬ 
sounded night and day with the cries of the 
miserable slaves, who were constantly beaten to 
death, in the market-place, for the most trivial 
faults. Once in Galla land, Mr. New has again to 
tell us of wonderful fertility, exquisite scenery, 
beautiiul lands, abundance of game. In some parts 
the travellers suffered tortures, from dense clouds 
ot mosquitoes, which made their lives a burden 
to them; in others they were tried by want 
of water. This last want is, however, partially 
provided against by a wonderful contrivance of 
nature,-to be found in those tracts most liable 
to drought. A plant, called bv the Gallas 
“ (>be, a species of cactus, grows there, the stem 
of which developes into a huge bulb, tweutv 
feet high, and as many thick, guarded by gigantic 
spurs or thorns, and consisting of a substance re¬ 
sembling a turnip, but so succulent and juicy that 
one large plant is sufficient to supply a score of 
cows with all the water they need. Strange to 


say, human beings cannot eat it with impunity, 
but to the Gallas, with their numerous herds, it is 
an inestimable boon. Mr. New found the Gallas, 
ferocious as they are themselves, in a state of 
abject terror of the Masai, a warlike tribe inha¬ 
biting the lands in the far west, the scourge and 
at the same time the admiration of all the tribes 
living on the eastern coast. Like the Highlanders 
of old, their habit is to swoop down on all their 
neighbours’ flocks and herds, levying black mail 
right and left, and deterred by nothing but a river 
or a large expanse of watery marsh, neither of 
which they have ever been known to cross. 

By far the most novel part of Mr. New’s book 
consists of the account of his journey to Kilirna- 
n-yaro, or the equatorial snow mountain, the very 
existence of which had long been a mooted ques¬ 
tion with geographers. In 1803 Mr. New had 
met at Zanzibar the Hanoverian traveller, Baron 
von der Decken (afterwards murdered in Somali 
Land by the natives), who had seen Kilima-n-yaro, 
but had failed twice in his attempts to reach the 
snowy region. His account had tilled Mr. New 
with the desire to succeed where he had failed, 
but various impediments prevented his starting 
till July 11, 1871. We refer our readers to the 
book for the detailed account of the ascent, for it 
is well worth their perusal. Suffice it to say, 
that though baffled once by bad weather, Mr. New 
succeeded at last in reaching the region of eternal 
snow alone, his followers giving out at different 
stages on the ascent. He brought back to his 
astonished followers pieces of the frozen snow. 
This they instantly seized, resolving to carry it to 
the coast and sell it as medicine, and were much 
chagrined when they found at the foot of the 
mountain nothing but water in their calabashes. 
The author’s account of the capabilities of Africa 
is so very favourable and encouraging, that, if it be 
really justified, we cannot but feel depressed at the 
thought that so rich and fair a land should now 
be lying comparatively useless, uninhabited save 
only by tribes of savages. Signs are not wanting, 
however, that offorts will be made by England to 
civilise and develop this region, so highly favoured 
in many respects. 

Mr. New has devoted a chapter to the explana¬ 
tion of tho old story of his connection with the 
Dawson Livingstone expedition. In our opinion, 
this had far better have been omitted. 

A. Euan Smith. 


ME. HALLIWELL’s SHAKSrEKE DISCOVERIES. 

Lord C fiamberi.ain’s Records, No. 80, turned 
topsy turvy, leaf 43. “The King’s Players.”— 
It is a good old maxim that ono mustn’t look 
a gift horse in the mouth; and although my 
private opinion is, that any man who keeps 
secret for four years facts of importance re¬ 
lating to Shakspere, ought to stand in a sheet, 
with ashes on his head, before the Academy 
Office for four days and four nights, yet I am 
willing publicly to return thanks to Mr. Halliwell 
for making known the reference which has enabled 
me (by Sir T. Duffus Hardy’s kindness) to read 
the MS. of the copies of six documents that he, 
Mr. Halliwell, has lately printed, and of which he 
has consented to issue shortly a few copies before 
the first part appears of his new collections of 
materials for Shakspere’s Life. The Record 
Office volume containing these six copy documents 
is a thin paper folio from the Lord Chamberlain's 
Office, bound in vellum, and labelled on the upper 
cover “ Presentations and Warrants in the years 
1031, 1032, Ac.” Its contents are evidently 
genuine, not the modern shams that the docu¬ 
ments of somewhat like kind invented for Lord 
Ellesmere’s library were. There is no question 
here of a Perkins folio corrector; no need for 
Mr. Maskolyne’s microscope to find pencil tracings 
underneath the ink words; no clots of black, 
with faint ink around, &c, Mr. Halliwell hasn’t 
inado a “ mistake ” of that kind. 

These documents, then, are copies of two peti¬ 
tions, of actors, and two answers of owners, to the 
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Lord Chamberlain (with his first Decree, and final 
Order of Reference), and represent a suit in Chan¬ 
cery, against the lessees of the Globe Theatre and 
the owners of the Blackfriare, in 1036, nineteen 
years after the death of the great actor and poet 
who has carried the theatres’ names all over the 
world. The judge is the Lord Chamberlain ; and 
his power to enforce his decrees consists, on the 
one hand, in his power of suspending any dis¬ 
obedient actor from acting in the king’s company, 
and on the other, in his control over the judge of 
the Court of Requests, whom he can exhort to 
take the name of any rebellious lessee out of the 
extended lease of the Globe Theatre which that 
Court is about to order Sir Matthew Brand, the 
freeholder, to grant to the then lessees of the 
Globe. 

The state of the case was this. James Burbage, 
tho father of Cuthbert Burbage and Richard Bur¬ 
bage (the great tragedian of Shakspere’s time, and 
Shakspere’s friend) was the first builder of theatres 
in London. He started by building “ The Theater.” 
Then after his death (about 1694) his sons, Cuth¬ 
bert and Richard, took a lease of some land in 
Southwark; on it built the Globe, in 1599, Mr. 
Halliwell says; and moved from “ The Theater.” 
To get their Globe company together, and secure 
the pay of the chief members of it, the Burbages 
entered seemingly into a twenty-one years’ part¬ 
nership with certain actors, “those deserveing 
men, Shakspere, Hemings, Condall, Philips, 
and others, partners in y' profitte* of that they call 
the House,” which appears to be defined in 1635 
as “ (without any delklcacion or abatement at all), 
a full moyety of the whole gaiues ariseing thereby, 
[that is, from the galleries and boxes, ... & the 
tireing house dore at y" Globe], excepting the 
outer dores ” (no doubt the pit). These part¬ 
ners were evidently called “Houskeepers,” and 
paid for rent and repairs of the building; but 
whether Shakspere and Philips were of their 
number, we do not know. No doubt Hemings 
and Condall were, as well as Cuthbert and Richard 
Burbage, for in 1636 we find the names of them or 
their representatives in the list. The other half 
of the profits of the performances, and the takings 
at the outer doors, went (in 1636, at least) among 
all the actors (His Majesty’s servants) equally, 
after payment “ of all wages to hired men, Apparell, 
Poet**, lighten, & other charges of the Houses 
whatsoeuer.” Well, the Globe (the thatcht, or 
winter theatre) was burnt down on June 29,1618, 
the thatch having caught tire from the wadding 
of the small cannon shot off during the perform¬ 
ance of Henry I'llI. (according to Ilawes and 
Lorkin), or All is True, relating to Henry VIII. 
(according to Sir II. Wotton). After this, the 
“ Houskeepers” of the Globe evidently got a new 
lease, seemingly for twenty-five years, of its site 
from tho freeholder—who in 1633 was Sir Matthew 
Brand—and rebuilt the theatre, atacost of 1,4007. 
This new “ House of the Globe ” was “ formerly,” 
say the three complaining actors in 1635, “ divided 
into 16 partes, whereof Mr. Cuthbert Burbidge 
and his sisters had 8, Mrs. Condall 4, and Mr. 
Hemings 4.” Then two actors “ Mr. Tailor and 
Mr. Lowen were long since admitted to purchase 
4 partes betwixt them from the rest (vizt) 1 part 
from Mr. Hemings, 2 partes from Mrs. Condall, 
and lmlfe a port a peeco from Mr. Burbidge and 
his sister,” and “ the 3 parte* remaining to Mr. 
Hemings were afterwarde*, by Mr. Slmnkes, sur¬ 
reptitiously purchased from him.” Then “the 
sayd llousekepers in the name of his Marcsties 
servant** ” sued and obtained “ a decree in the 
Court of Request*") against S' Mathew Brand for 
confirmation vnto them of a lease paroll for about 
9 or ten yeeres,” of the Globe, or as Shankes says, 
“ for the adding of nine veeres to their lease, in 
consideration that they [the Houskeepers] and 
their predecessors had formerly been at the Charge 
of 1400 11 in building of the sayd House vpon the 
burning downe of the former.” It is thus evident 
that in this case the “ Houskeepers ” were lookt 
on as the actual lessees of the property, and were to 
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have the new lease from Sir Matthew Brand 
granted either to them or to trustees named by 
them. 

We must now turn back to the Blackfriars 
theatre. This, James Burbage the “ father pur¬ 
chased ... at extreame rates, and made it into a 
playhouse with great charge and troble ” (157C is 
the date given by Dvce for its building). Burbage 
the father did not at first work the Blackfriars with 
his own company, but leased it “ out to one Euans, 
that ftret sett up the Boyes commonly called the 
Queene’s MatVsttes Children of the Chappell." 
Then, after some time, “ the boyes growing vp to 
bee men,” Burbage’s sons bought back Evans’s 
lease, and again, to make up a company for the 
Blackfriars, “ placed [there] men Players, which 
were Heminot, Condall, Shakspearb, &c.,” evi¬ 
dently again taking them into partnership for a 
term in the profits of the House, but retaining the 
freehold in their own Burbage family. What the 
respective shares of the partners were we do not 
know, nor whether Shakspere was a “ Ilouskeeper ” 
in the Blackfriars; but we get positive evidence, 
from James Burbage's son and son's widow, of the 
fact we all were certain of before without evidence, 
namely, that Shakspere was a partner in the 
profits of the Globe and the Blackfriars. And 
that is all the direct evidence as to Shakspere that 
these documents contain. Well, by 1035, the 
“ Houskeepers ” of the Blackfriars Theatre are 
seven in number (Shankes having bought Ileming's 
shares), while those in the Globe are six ; and the 
following table shows the state of both houses :— 
shares in the Globe. 


BnrhO'li.’P 

Robinsoa* 

Con<lall 

Shankes 

Taylor 

Lowen 


Of a lease of 9 
yeeres from 
our Ladvday 
last, 1035, 
not yet con¬ 
firmed by Sir 
Matthew 
Brand to be 
taken to 
ffeoffees. 


i Shankes 2 
Rnrtwulpre 1 
Robinson 1 
Taylor 1 

Lowen 1 

Condall 1 
Underwood 1 


The ownership of the “ houses,” and therefore 
the main part of the profits, having thus got 
partly into the hands of non-actors, Mrs. Robinson 
and Shankes, three of the actors—“ Robert Benefield, 
Heliard Swanston, and Thomas Pollard ”—appeal 
to the Lord Chamberlain to set matters on a fairer 
footing, and order a compulsory sale to them, at a 
reasonable rate, of three shares in the Globe—one of 
CuthbertBurbage,one of his sister-in-law, Wini fred 
Robinson, and one of Shankes; and one of Shnnkes’s 
shares in the Blackfriars. The prayer of the actors’ 

e etition, the Lord Chamberlain (Philip, Lord Pem- 
roke, the brother of the'supposed “ W. H.” of 
Shakspere’s sonnets) grants. But his order is not 
at once obeyed, and the actors have to put in a 
second petition. Cuthbert Burbage and his sister 
answer it, and entreat that they may be only 
obliged to part with one share instead of two. 
As to Shankes, he answers too, and fights manfully 
for his rights as purchaser and proprietor; but he 
ultimately gives in to the Lord Chamberlain’s 
order, or at least offers a compromise. In return, 
he says, the actors keep him off the stage; so he, 
in his turn, appeals to the Lord Chamberlain, who 
refers the matter to Sir H. Herbert, Sir John 
Einett, and his own solicitor, Daniell Beding- 
field, and desires them to “sett downe a pro¬ 
portionable & equitable summe of money to bee 
payd vnto Shankes for the two partes, which hee 
is to passe vnto Benficld, Swanston, and Pollard.” 
As no mention is made here of the Burbages’ 
shares, it is probable their offer to sell one share 
was accepted by the three actors. 

These documents then are valuable (1.) as I 
have said, for their rendering certain the fact of 
Shakspere's partnership in the profits of the Globe 
and Blackfriars Theatres; (2.) for the light they 
throw on (a) the relation between actors and 
“Houskeepers,” and their respective shares of 
profits; and (J) the admirable contempt which 
the Lord Chamberlain shows for “ the rights of 


* Richard Burbage's widow. She had married again. 


property ” as against the claims of labour: com¬ 
munism and confiscation his decree would he called 
now; (3.) for the status they show the “poetce” 
to have held—“ wages to hired men, Apparell, 
Poetrs, lightea, and othor charges ”—(in one of Mr. 
Ilalliwell’s other accounts those “ Poetes ” get 
10s. a week between them; yet surely a poet like 
Shakspere, a “ partner,” was not of this class;) 
(4.) and mainly, I think, because they give us 
notice of the suit between Cuthbert Burbage and 
the other “ houskeepers ” and Sir Matthew Brand 
in 1033 for the renewal of the lease of the burnt 
and rebuilt Globe Theatre. The Petition or Bill 
of the plaintiffs, with their depositions, ought to 
show the interest, if any, of Shakspere in the 
theatre, and trace the sale of his shares, if he had 
any. I look forward with the greatest eagerness 
and hope to the speedy finding of the records of 
“ Burbage v. Brand,” for which Sir T. D. Hardy 
and Mr. Bond have kindly ordered the arrange¬ 
ment of the eighty-five big bundles of Court of 
Requests papers in Charles I.’s time. If the records 
contain what I expect, we shall indeed have cause 
to be grateful to Mr. Halliwell, and we will forgive 
him for keeping us waiting four years for the 
result. F. J. Fcrniyall. 

The most important document of the six is 
No. 6, the Petition of Cuthbert Burbage (old 
James the father’s eldest son), Winifrid Robinson, 
the widow of Richard Burbage (old James’s 
younger son, and Shakspere’s friend), and William 
Burbage (Richard's son), in answer to the com¬ 
plaint of the three dissatisfied actors, Robert 
Benefield, Heliard Swanston, and Thomas Pollard. 
This document shows cause why they, the Burbage 
family, should not be made to part with two of their 
shares, though they were willing to part with one. 
The Petition is as follows, on leaf 49 hack, and 
leaf 60 front, of the MS. turned top downwards. 

“ To y® Right IIon blb Philip, Earle of Pem¬ 
broke & Montgomery, Lord Chamberlaine 

of his Muiesties Hoxisbold. 

“ Right Hou 61c etc our singular good Lord. Wee, 
your humble suppliuntfs, Cctberd Burbage & Wini- 
fuid his Brothers ■wife, & W" his sonne, doe tender to 
your hon 6 '* consideration, for what respeetes & good 
reasons wee ought not, in all charity, to bee disabled 
of our liuelyhoodca by men soe soono shott vp, since 
it hath beene the customc that they should come to it 
by farro moro antiquity and desert, then these can 
iustly attribute to them seines. And first, humbly 
shewing to your honor the infinite Charges, the mani¬ 
fold law suites, the leases expiration, by the restraintes 
in sicknes times. & other aeeidentes that did cutt from 
them the best part of the gaines that your honour is 
informed they have recoaued. 

“The father of vs, Cuthert & Richard Burbage, 
was the first builder of Play bowses, & was him selfe. 
in his younger yeeres, a Player. The Theater, hee 
built with many Hundred pound™ taken vp at inte¬ 
rest. Tlio Players that lined in those first times had 
onely the profit ts arising from the dores; but now the 
players receaue all the commings in at the dores to 
them selues, & halfe the Galleries from the Hous¬ 
keepers. Hee built this house vpon leased ground, by 
wAicli meanes the Landlord & Hee had a great suite 
in Law,* & by his death, the like troubles fell on vs, 
his sounes ; wee then bethought vs of altering from 
thence, & at like expence built the Globe, with more 
summes of money taken vp at interest, which lay 
heauy on vs many yeeres ; & to our selues weo ioyned 
those deseruoiug men, Shaksfere. Hemings, Condall, 
Philips, and others, partners in y" profitWs of that 
they call tile House ; but inakeing the Leases for 21 
yeeres hath been the destruction of our selues ami 
others; for they dyeing at tlio expiration of 3 or 4 
yeeres of their Leaso, the subsequent yeeres became 
dissolued to strangers, as by marrying with their 
widdowes, & the like by their children. 

“ Thus, Right Honourable, as concerning the Globe, 
where we oar selues are but Lessees. Now, for the 
Blackfriers, that is oar inheritance; oar father pur¬ 
chased it at extreame rates, & made it into a"play- 
house with great charge and troble ; which after was 

* Mr. Halliwell has copies of all the many docu¬ 
ments in this suit, 
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leused out to one Euans, that first sett vp the Boyes 
commonly called the Queenes Matesties Children of 
the Chappell. In proecsse of time, the boyes growing 
up to bee men, which were Vndkrwood,* Field, 
Ostler, & were taken to strengthen the Kings service, 
& the more to strengthen the service, the boyes dnvly 
wearing out, it was considered that house would beo 
as fit for oar selues, & soe purchased the lease re¬ 
maining from Evans with oar money, & placed men 
Players, which were Hemings. Condall, Shaksfkare, 
&e. And Richard Buhuaoe, who for 35 yeeres 
paines, cost, and Labour, made meanes to leauc his 
wife and Children some estate, (& out of whose estate 
soe many f of other Players and thoir families haue 
beene muyntained,) these new men, that were neuer 
bred from Children in the King's service, would take 
away, with Outlies & menaces, that wee shall bee 
forced, & that they will not tlianke vs for it; soe 
that it seomes they would not pay vs for what they 
would haue, or woe can spare, which, more to satisfie 
your honour then their throatning pride, wee are for 
our selues willing to part, with a part hetweeno vs, they 
paying according as etier hath beene y° customc, & y r 
number of yeeres the lease is made for. 

“ Then, to shew yourHonouragainst these sayinges, 

‘ that wee eat tlio fruit of their Liboures,’ Wee referre 
it to your honours iudgement to consider their pro- 
fittes, which weo may safely maintaine, for it appenreth 
by tlieir owne Accomptes for one whole yeero last past, 
beginning from Whitson jVIuxday, 1634, to 1\ hitson 
Mundat, 1635, each of these compla/wantes gained 
seuerally, as hee was a Player, and noo Howskeeper, 
180 Besides, Mr. Swanston hath reecaiied from 
tho Blackfriers this yeere, as hee is thero a Hous- 
keeper,{ abouo 30", all which, being accompted 
together, may very well keep him from starveing.§ 
Wlierfore y our honours most humble suppliant™ 
intreat™ they may not further hee trampled vpon then 
their estates can beare. seeing how decrly it hath beene 
purchased by the infinite costs and pavnes of the 
family of the Burbages, and the great desert of Richd 
Burbage for his quality of playing, that his wifo 
should not sterue in her old age ; submitting owr seines 
to part with one part to them for valuable considera¬ 
tion ; and let them seeke further satisfaecton else where 
(that is) of the Heires or assignes of Mr. Hemings & 
Mr. Condall, who had tlioirs of the blackfriers of vs 
for nothing : it is onely weo that suffer continually. 

“ Therefore, humbly relyoing vpon your honourable 
Charity in discussing their clamour ngainst vs, weo 
shall, as weo are in duty bound, still pray for the 
dayly increase of your honours health and hnppines.” 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The editorship of Punch has boon offered to 
Mr. Tom Taylor. 

Archdeacon Trollope, President of the Asso¬ 
ciated Architectural Societies, has lately presented 
a complete series of tlieir Reports and Papers 
to the Archiepiscopal Library, Lambeth Palace. 
Tho proceedings contain valuable architectural 
and archaeological descriptions of churches and 
antiquities in the counties of York, Lincoln, Wor¬ 
cester, Leicester, Northampton, See. ; and as some 
of the volumes are becoming very scarce, the dona¬ 
tion is one of moro than ordinary importance. Our 
readers will remember that the Lambeth Library 
is open every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, 
from 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. 

Messrs. Virtue & Co. will immediately publish 
in 4to. size The Scoti-Monasticon or Ancient Church 
of Scotland, by Mr. Mackenzie Walcott. It con¬ 
tains Historical, Legendary, and Archaeological 
Introductions; accounts of all the Cathedral, Con¬ 
ventual, and Collegiate Churches and Hospitals; 
episcopal, abbatial, and capitular fasti; and a 

* He has a share in tho " Blaekfryurs.” See tho 
list above. 

t Leaf 51. 

{ This is not shown by the table of shares on leaf 
45 of tho MS. printed above. Perhaps Shankes had 
bought Underwood's share. 

§ This is sarcastic, hut must have been true. If 
money was worth fivo times its present value, Swans- 
ton’s income was equal to 1.050/. a year now. And 
we can understand how Shakspere saved money. 
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parochiale with the ancient dedications. It will 
embrace also illustrations and ground-plans. 

Mr. Hy. Crojcie, of Cheltenham, has now 
undertaken the whole of the Ryme Index to the 
Ellesmere MS. of Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, 
Mr. Furnivall having lost the portion of the work 
that he prepared last year. 

For Mr. Fleay’s Papers on Pericles and 
Pimon, the New Shakspere Society will print 
separately such parts of these plays as Mr. Fleay 
assigns to Shakspere. 

Mr. Halliwbll has found a drawing of the 
original Globe theatre in Southwark, where 
Shakspere acted, and which was built in 1599. 
The only engraving heretofore known is that of 
the rebuilt theatre of 1613. 

Miss Elizabeth P. Peabody, in a letter to 
the Boston Commonwealth, says, “ Mr. Hawthorne 
never drew portraits in his novels, not being in¬ 
tent upon character-drawing, hut only upon illus¬ 
tration of great spiritual truths.” In the case of 
Hilda in the Marble Faun, he borrowed one trait, 
and one only, from life; and in connection with 
the Blithedale Romance he told Miss Peabody that, 
•whenever he referred to a real person, he gave the 
real name, as in saying that, “ in one pai-ticular 
Zenobia reminded him of Margaret Fuller, though 
so different in all else.” 

Through the courtesy of Sir W. C. Trevelyan 
we have been enabled to see a prospectus which 
anticipates by more than fifty years the scheme 
for publishing Icelandic Sagas relating to the 
British Isles, which we mentioned last week as 
about to be canned out by the Treasury, under 
the editorship of Mr. G. Vigfusson. ’ It was 
drawn up at the request of Sir W. 0. Trevelyan 
by Professor Finn Magnusen, in 1821, under the 
form of a list of Script ore* Septentrionales Rerum 
Britannicarum Medii Aevi. The catalogue in¬ 
cludes much of great interest which, at all events 
for the present, will lie outside the range allowed 
to Mr. Vigfusson. It contains the heroic sagas, 
such as the Tristram ok Isond Saga and the Saga 
Art,ns Bretd-Konungs, and even some Catholic 
writings, which latter may well wait for some 
unborn editor. Some of the works suggested by 
Professor Finn Magnusen have since been brought 
out by the SvensJca Fornskrift Sallskap. 

A FtrRTnER instalment of Prosper Mdrimde’s 
correspondence is about to be published, and will 
undoubtedly be welcome to all who cultivate the 
almost obsolete art of letter-writing. The late 
Academician was nearly as untiring a corre¬ 
spondent as M. Thiers or Barthdlemy St. Hilaire. 
The promised letters are addressed to a literary 
colleague, and exhibit rather more plainly than the 
epistles to the Inconnne, the hard, cynical and 
.somewhat coarse side of the writer’s character. It is 
no longer the courtly satirist playing an academical 
St. Prcux to a very modern and materialistic Julie; 
but a frank sceptic recounting without reserve 
or equivocation his impressions of men and things. 
The correspondence opens in 1849, and in the very 
first lines it is evident that Mdrimee had already 
adopted the passive rule of the philosophic spectator 
which neither Sen at, nor Academy could after¬ 
wards make him abandon. “ We are at Paris nearly 
as reactionary as you Bordelais. The loungers 
have ceased to care for the Republic; but, believe 
me, they will do nothing to overthrow it. If it 
falls by itself, or is pushed from behind, they will 
make no effort to pick it up, but be rather pleased 
to be led by a government they can laugh at.” A 
little further on, a love-story that seriously influ¬ 
enced Merimee’s life is mixed up with learned 
dissertations on the formation of languages and 
dialects: “ I had a hot discussion the other day 
with M. Cousin at the Academy. I upheld that 
many French words have two origins, or, to speak 
more correctly, that thero are words of different 
meaning, Latin or German, that have passed into 
French with a similar pronunciation and ortho¬ 
graphy. I cited tourbe, ‘ canaille,’ from turba 


and tourbe, ‘ peat,’ from the German turve ; stir 
from ‘ securus,’ and sur from ‘ siiur,’ &c.” Mari¬ 
nade never missed an opportunity of ridiculing 
poets and poetry: “Je me ddfie toujours des 
poetes. La rime leur fait dire tant de chose* 
malgrd eux.” Marriage, death, political questions, 
all are treated by the “ parfait sceptique ” with a 
laughing Voltairian bitterness that no French 
writer has been able to imitate, though perhaps a 
score have essayed. This is the way he announces 
an illness which almost proved mortal: “J’ai 
failli crever en Provence, il y a deux mois, d’un 
coup de soleil attrapd dans l’exercice de mes fonc- 
tions ”—Mdrimde was Inspector of Historical Monu¬ 
ments. In tho latter years of his life the author 
of Colombo became more and more frank and con¬ 
firmed in his Epicureanism. He devotes many of 
his last letters to the discussion of different quali¬ 
ties of wines. He preferred Chateau La Rose, and 
filled page after page with praises of his favourite 
vin. 

The many friends and admirers of M. Guizot 
will be grieved to hear of the death of the veteran 
historian's second daughter, Mdme. Corndlis de 
Witt. She never came forward as an authoress; but 
some excellent translations of English tales, among 
others Un Enfant sans Mere, were attributed to 
her pen. 

The Imperial University Library of Strassburg 
has again been enriched by the presentation of a 
great part of the library of the late Consul-Gene¬ 
ral von Schlozer, of Liibeck, by his children. It 
is especially rich in works on the history of Russia, 
the Baltic provinces, and Sweden, contains a selec¬ 
tion of French literature, and includes also several 
works on the rights of nations. 

Mr. Forsyth’s paper on the Rules of Evidence 
as applicable to the Credibility of History, which 
was read last Monday before the Victoria Insti¬ 
tute, is a clear and able statement of the grounds 
on which intelligent persons come to read the first 
two volumes of Grote's Greece and the Canonical 
Gospels with equal conviction. The accomplished 
writer hardly recognises that the existence of his¬ 
torical traditions is a fact of which any adequate 
theory of evidence is bound to supply an ex¬ 
planation. In discussing the case of miraculous 
narratives he omits to observe that those who 
suppose themselves to be witnesses of such events 
are commonly too excited to be accurate, and 
in the interests of Protestantism he formulates the 
questionable principle, that strange events alleged 
to have occurred in the presence of many uncritical 
witnesses are more likely to be true than strange 
events alleged to have occurred in the presence of 
a few uncritical witnesses. 

Mr. Gii.dart Jackson has a shrewd little paper 
in the Contemporary on the question, “ Why am 
I a Christian ? ” where he observes: “ Renan 
says somewhere that he does not doubt the pos¬ 
sibility of the miraculous, but that he denies that 
the miraculous has ever been proved. Are we not 
a long way towards that proof when a liberal in¬ 
terpretation of the history containing miraculous 
facts is the only reasonable one ? ” 

Mr. James Sully, in the same journal, has a 
very clear and subtle paper on musical expression, 
in which he contends that purely instrumental 
music, in which alone the instinct for worthy and 
beautiful form has unfettered play, is fitter than 
the new opera of Wagner for tho generalised ex¬ 
pression of emotion, which is the highest function 
of musical art. 

The review of Victor Hugo's new novel by the 
editor in the Fortnightly is remarkable for the 
admission that Hugo's art is essentially melodra¬ 
matic. 

Professor Colvin’s first paper on English Art 
under George III. contains little that will be new 
to readers of the Portfolio. 

In Macmillan Professor Williamson contributed 
some interesting supplements to Professor Hux¬ 


ley’s paper on Coal; the two most noticeable 
being that what Professor Huxley regarded as 
sporangia are really macrospores; and that what 
Professor Huxley regarded as carbonised spores is 
really disorganised mineral charcoal. 

Professor Sedley Taylor, in his attack on 
endowed competitions at the Universities in the 
same magazine, commits himself to the curious 
proposition that it is a bad thing to put 
ressure on young men to acquire the ba¬ 
it of keeping large masses of heterogeneous 
knowledge present to their minds at once. The 
economic experiment in Ghent, described by J. G. 
Fitch, is a plan of Professor Laurent’s under which 
the primary schoo lmas ters have persuaded some 
ten thousand children to save on an average twenty- 
eight shillings apiece. 

The Comhill contains the first articulate account 
yet given of the relation between Johnson's per¬ 
sonality and his writings. The author’s theory is 
that the age favoured his expression of himself in 
conversation, whereas in writing his tendency to 
the grandiose was an anachronism. 

There is also a clear and thoughtful paper apro- 
pos of Dr. Eitel’s book on Feng Shin, which will 
shortly be reviewed in the Academy by M. Feer.“ 

There is also the commencement of a new story 
“ A Rose in June,” by a writer familiar to readers 
of the Comhill, whose morality is too humane and 
rational to be binding. 

The subject for the Stassart prize this year, just 
awarded by the French Academy of the Moral and 
Political Sciences, was a study on Channing. 

Prof. F. J. Child, of Harvard, writes:— 

“ I am in search of three missing MSS. of ballads. 
Two of them were lent to Sir Walter Scott by Alex. F. 
Tytler, but cannot be found now. Mr. Tytler knew 
nothing of thorn. They are not in the Museum, nor 
are they in the Advocates’ Library at Edinburgh. The 
other is a MS. called ‘ Glutc of Glenwddel,’ lent by 
Mr. Jollie, a bookseller at Carlisle, to Scott a good 
many years ago.” 

Any information as to these MSS. should be sent 
to Mr. Furnivnll, or to Messrs. Ellis and White, 
29 New Bond Street, the agents of the Harvard 
Library. 

Mr. Hat.es’s paper before the New Shakspere 
Society will probably be on King Lear as a type 
of the Kelt. Mrs. Hall, one of Mr. Ilalliwell’s 
daughters, will probably contribute a paper on 
Shakspere’s word-quibbles, of which she has made 
a complete collection. 

Two Shakspere Reading Clubs have been formed 
at Bedford in connection with the New Shakspere 
Society. They have been asked to unite as a 
branch of the New Society, and add to their 
reading and discussion of the plays of Shakspere 
the discussion of the papers read before the New 
Shakspere Society. Ol the first Bedford Society 
Mr. C. E. Morris, M.A., the head master of the 
Bedfordshire County College, is president; Mr. 
Eiger, a local astronomer and scientist, vice- 
president; and Mr. Rowland Hill, junior, of 
14 Adelaide Square, honorary secretary. 

For the search for Shakspere’s Inventory in the 
Probate Office we have already two volunteers— 
Mr. William Payne, of the Keep, Forest Hill, the 
treasurer of the New Shakspere and Philological 
Societies; and Mr. George Fraser, of Middleton 
Road, N., though the latter can oiler work for only 
two days. 

Captain IIarcourt, of the Bengal Staff Corps, 
but who has been long employed in the Civil 
Service in the Puujab, has compiled a “ Shakspere 
Argosy,” a long alphabetical list of subjects illus¬ 
trated bv choice quotations from Shakspere. It 
will make a most bandy book for writers who want 
to cite apt passages. 

The poet A. Barthet, who resided the last two 
years of bis life in the lunatic asylum atCbarcnton, 
died last month at the age of 54. He wrote 
three pieces: Le Moineau de Lesbie, which was 
put on the stage of the Theatre Francis—Racliol 
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taking the principal role —in 1847; Le Veau cTOr, 
and Le Chemm de Corinthe, which were not 
played, the author refusing to make the required 
alterations. The deceased leaves behind also a 
collection of poems, called La Fleur du Punier. 
He was for some time secretary of the Theatre 
T’ranfais. The remaining years of his life he 
passed in a state of melancholy, brought on by 
adversity. 

A new edition, the sixteenth, of M. Emile de 
Bonnechose’s History of France will appear in a 
few days. The author has abandoned his first 
intention of ending with the Revolution of 1848, 
and has brought his work down to the present 
day. 

The first part of the Facsimiles of National 
Manuscripts of Ireland, photo-zincographed by 
Major-General Sir Henry James, R.E., Director 
of the Ordnance Survey, is rapidly approaching 
completion, and will be shortly issued for sale. 
This work was undertaken, with the sanction of 
the Treasury, on the completion of the similar 
publications illustrating the national records of 
England and Scotland. The proposed scheme is 
to print three volumes, uniform with those of 
Scotland; the first to range from the pre-Anglo 
and Norman period of Irish history to the time 
of Richard de Clare's expedition to Ireland in 
1170, the second from that date to the end of the 
reign of King Henry VII. in 1600, and the third 
from 1500 to the end of Queen Anne’s reign in 
1714. Among the manuscripts selected for this 
undertaking are several volumes, written both in 
Gaelic and Latin, of singular antiquity and his¬ 
torical value. The first of them, both in point of 
age and on account of the remarkable history at¬ 
tached to it, is the volume known as Domhnach 
Airgid, or “ Silver Shrine." This is a copy of the 
Gospels—perhaps the oldest in the world—of the 
fifth century, and traditionally believed to have 
been the private book of devotion of St. Patrick 
himself, and to have been given by him to St. 
MacUarthainn when he placed him over the see 
of Clogher. It was once the property of the 
monastery of Clones; in recent times it was pur¬ 
chased for 30W. of a private gentleman by Lord 
Rossmore, who presented it to the Royal Irish 
Academy, where it remains at present. 

Another manuscript to be represented by fac¬ 
similes in the forthcoming collection is the famous 
Book of Kells, a copy of the Gospels traditionally 
ascribed to St. Columba, and pronounced by the 
most competent judges to be undoubtedly of that 
age. This volume was stolen out of the church 
from which it takes its name early in the seven¬ 
teenth century, and was discovered in the library 
of Archbishop Usher on the death of that prelnte. 
Charles II. granted it to the University of Dublin, 
and it has been preserved in Trinity College ever 
since. The most remarkable features of the Book 
of Kells are its elaborate ornamentation and the 
quaintness of the grotesque subjects introduced 
into it. The gigantic initial letter, which is one 
of the portions selected for photographing, is filled 
in with an almost incredible interlacing of extra¬ 
vagances—serpentine figures with human heads; 
rats sitting on the backs of cats who are holding 
other rats by the tails; human figures with im¬ 
possible combinations of their own and other 
creatures’ limbs; strange shapes of birds and 
fishes; geometrical designs and intricate arabesque 
traceries, all woven together in the wildest dream¬ 
like way, and having an effect that charms the 
eye and fills the mind with amazement at the 
fancy that designed and the hand that executed 
them. 

Another manuscript supposed to have been 
written by Saint Columba will also be repre¬ 
sented in this series. This is the Cathach, or 
“ Hook of Battles,” and is a copy of the Psalms. 
Why it is called the “Bookof Battles” is told by 
O'Currv from the life of St. Columba by Magnus 
O’Domhnaill, but the legend is too long for re¬ 
production here. For 1,300 years the book has 


been preserved as an heirloom by the O'Donnells, 
having been handed down by St. Columba him¬ 
self, who belonged to that clan. The condition in 
which some portions of remain is wonderful, 
and reflects great honour upon the family who 
have for so many ages and through so many 
national troubles and disturbances preserved the 
relic with such sacred care. It has been de¬ 
posited for some years by its hereditary owner in 
the Royal Irish Academy. 

Other volumes from which fac-similes have 
been taken are The Book of Armagh, upwards 
of a thousand years old, and held, as Professor 
Westwood relates, in such veneration that the 
family of MacMayre held lands from the see of 
Armagh by the tenure of its safe keeping; The 
Gospels of Maelbride Mac Human, Archbishop 
of Armagh from 886 to 027; the Leabhar na 
h-Uidhre, or “Book of the Dark Grey Cow,” 
a copy made about the year 1100 of a more an¬ 
cient manuscript of the same name written in 
St, Ciaran's time ; and a copy of the Gospels 
known as the Book of Moling supposed to 
have been written about the year 000 by St. 
Moling, Bishop of Ferns; it was presented to 
Trinity College, Dublin, by a member of the 
family of Kavanagh, by whom it had been pre¬ 
served for many generations in its metal covering. 

The art of photo-zincographv, we need scarcely 
remind our readers, was discovered by Sir Heury 
James in I860; and in 1801 the value of the art 
for copying manuscripts was so fully recognised 
that the Government commissioned the discoverer 
to produce 600 fae-simile copies of Domes¬ 
day Book. This task having been accomplished 
in 1804, Sir Henry James suggested that a series 
of national MSS. should be published in fac¬ 
simile, to illustrate the changes in our language 
and writing since the time of the Conquest. This 
was approved of, and the documents to be copied 
were selected by Sir Thomas Hardy, Deputy- 
Keeper of the Records; while to Mr. \V. B. 
Sanders, an Assistant-Keeper of Records, was 
entrusted the work of arrangement, and the trans¬ 
lations which accompany the fac-similes. 

The fourth and final volume of Le Catholicisme 
et la France, by the Comte Gazan de la Peyriere, 
has just appeared (Paris : Perisse). The two first 
volumes deal with the Primitive Church in France; 
the rest of the work describes the present position 
and influence of Catholicism. It is t he production 
of a rather narrow and bigoted student, and con¬ 
tains some unseemly attacks upon MM. LittnS, 
Taine, and Michelet. M. de la Peyriere dwells 
lengthily on the foreign mission work of the 
Catholic Church, and this is the most instructive 
portion of his work. The French missionaries in 
Cochin China and Japan appear to have almost 
monopolised the learning and disinterested devo¬ 
tion of the French clergy. Of course the author 
announces letters of congratulation from the Pope 
and the French bishops. 

The Argentine Republic have granted 2,000 
dollars to Dr. Burmeister, to aid him in meeting 
the heavy outlay required for the printing and 
illustration of his colossal work on the Argentine 
States, which is to comprise twenty volumes. 

Several historical items of importance reach 
us through the German papers. It is announced 
that the Cotta firm at Stuttgart will shortly 
bring out a work by Gregorovius, under the title of 
The Story of Lucrezia Borgia, which it is be¬ 
lieved will throw a wholly new light on that 
tragic episode of Italian life. The work is to 
consist of two volumes, one of which will contain 
the text, and the other the materials upon which 
it is founded. An Italian translation of Gregoro¬ 
vius’ History of Borne in the Midde Ages is being 
brought out at Venice for the Roman munici¬ 
pality. 

A. DE Reemont, author of the History of the 
City of Borne, is engaged on another page of 
Italian history. In a new work, entitled Lorenzo 
de’ Medici il Magnijico andhis Times, to be published 
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by Messrs. Duncker and Humblot, he undertakes 
to treat not simply of the political relations of the 
great prince to his times and contemporaries, but 
also of the state of art and of social life among 
the Florentine people at the zenith of the Renais¬ 
sance movement, and the last phase of true 
national independence in Italy. This is a work 
for which the author's long and intimate acquaint¬ 
ance with the art, literature, and history of Italy 
specially qualifies him, and in his forthcoming 
book we may expect to meet with a clearer eluci¬ 
dation of the complicated conditions of that age 
than in any that has yet appeared. 


notes of travel. 

The Debats calls the attention of scholars and 
tourists to a Mappa Mundi which is painted on 
the cloister wall of the Camaldolese monastery of 
San Michel atMurano, and which might be profit¬ 
ably compared with our own Hereford Map. It 
dates from 1470, and is the work of the celebrated 
Fra Mauro. Its size, the beauty of the execution, 
the novelty of certain details, especially the inte¬ 
rior of Africa, and the legends spread over its 
surface, combine to render it a very important 
monument of mediaeval geography. The Debuts 
suggests that Nicolas Conti, the rival of Marco 
Polo, who,at the time when this map was executed, 
had just returned to Venice after twenty-five years’ 
travelling in Asia, may have suggested the idea 
to Fra. Mauro. It is said that there is now a 
photograph of the map at Venice, and that a 
successful facsimile had before been engraved by 
a Portuguese scholar. 

A Shanghai paper mentions that in 
“ the precincts of the Mixed Court are at present 
stowed, awaiting final disposition, a number of bags 
of ‘lie tea,’ or .Man)> mixture, which wero con¬ 
fiscated by tile Customs authorities. There being 
no counterpart of the institution known to tho 
English Customs as tho ' Queen's Tobacco-pipe,’ 
tlm Mixed Court magistrate finds himself in some 
difficulty how best to get rid of the mixture so 
that it shall he beyond the ingenuity and the patience 
of the native iconomrs of tea-rubbish again to utiliso 
it. It would probably be difficult to burn it, unless 
in a strong furnace; and if some Court-runner wero 
commissioned to have it made away with, the tempta¬ 
tion would he great to turn n dishonest penny on the 
transaction by raising it again to the dignity of tea. 
The smart official would have a clear conscience re¬ 
garding the matter so long ns ho kept the lieges of 
the Soil of Heaven from being poisoned by tile vile 
decoction, while ns to tho barbarian—ho may say 
caveat emptor." 

TnE Italian naturalist and traveller, Odonrdo 
Beccnri, writes from the Aru group of islands 
(south of New Guinea), which he has made his 
head-quarters, that thoughout the Indian Archi¬ 
pelago small-pox is raging, and that the disea.-e is 
treated by the Dutch with quiniue, and a cure 
effected. Taken in strong doses (00 to 100 grains 
English), quiuiue is said to diminish the malignity 
of the disease; suppuration is copious, and passes 
away easily and without inconvenience. In the 
Dutch hospital at Aiuboina, since the use of 
quinine, only two patients died out of a number 
of 500. Beccari, who caught the disease himself, 
saved his life by this remedy, and soon got well. 
A correspondent of the Cologne Gazette says that 
this application of quinine is nothing new to 
German physicians. It is mentioned in tho 
Berliner Klinischc Wochenschrift (1*72, No. 48) 
and o.ther medical journals. Of course, quinine, 
to be effective, must not be given too late. 

We learn that the regulations of the Imperial 
Japanese Engineering College, printed in Japanese 
and English at Yeddo, have lately reached this 
country. The institution was established to train 
men for service in the Department of Public 
Works. A strong inducement is held out to 
painstaking and attentive students by the promise 
that “ on passing a satisfactory examination they 
will receive the diploma of Master of Engineering, 
and will be appointed engimers in the Board of 
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Public Works.” Admission will be obtained by 
competitive examination, and candidates must be 
between fifteen and eighteen years of ape; tbe 
course of studies will extend over six years. 

Tire Turkestan Gazette, quoted by the Dehats, 
announces that a caravan of forty camels, coming 
from Krasnovodsk with tea, sugar, wax-candles, 
wine, and various manufactured products, arrived 
at Khiva, November 26. The caravan crossed 
the Iomoude territories without incident. The pas¬ 
sage from Krasnovodsk to Khiva took twenty-two 
days ; the question of the practicability of caravan 
communication between the Caspian Sea and the 
mouths of the Amou-Daria may, therefore, be re¬ 
garded as solved. 

At a recent meeting of the Geographical Society 
of St. Petersburg, much interest was excited by 
the question of the establishment of a new route 
in Central Asia for trading purposes, which was 
to pass from the banks of the Yan-Usa-Tsian to 
Irtvseh by way of Chama Khamil. The preli¬ 
minary investigations have been entrusted to 
Messrs. Sossnowsky and Matussowsky, whose 
'qualifications for the task are well known to the 
society, which has, moreover, submitted for the 
consideration and approval of General Kaulfmann 
the plans of three geographical expeditions in 
Central Asia that are about to bo organised. 
These projected expeditions are to embrace the 
eastern part of the Celestial Mountains to Urusch- 
tan, Turfan, and Kharnshar; the southern ramifi¬ 
cations of tko Tian-Shan and the Tsun Lin; and 
the valleys of the Lower Oxus and the shores of 
Lake Aral and the Caspian Sea. While the 
members of the society await the decision of 
General Kaulfmann with regard to which of these 
three routes would appear to promise the richest 
harvest of scientific results, they are busily en¬ 
gaged under the zealous direction of their presi¬ 
dent, the Grand Duke Constantine Nikolaeviteh, 
in preparing for the immediate prosecution of one 
of these important expeditions. 

Here are two items of news from Japan. The 
Temple of Shiba was destroyed by fire on New 
Year's Day. It was one of the principal attrac¬ 
tions of Yeddo, and was two hundred and seventy 
years old. Tho Empress has presented copies of 
an illustrated Japanese-English 1 lictiouarv, and of 
Smiles’ Self Help, in Japanese, to the most success¬ 
ful scholars at the native girls’ school. 

From a Russian account of the Khanate of 
Kokan, written by a member of the recent embassy 
thither, we learn that the chief products of that 
state are cotton and tobacco, and that the former 
when made up is much sought after by the 
Russians in exchange for iron, vitriol, sandal 
wood, furs, steel, and cloth. Silkworms are very 
generally reared, but the silk manufactured is 
inferior to that of Bokhara. The laws against 
dishonest trading are worthy of note. Any merchant 
convicted of wilful deception in business is first 
lashed, and then led round the city and compelled 
to proclaim aloud the circumstances of his fault 
and punishment. Such a method of dealing with 
our refractory grocers and milkmen in this country 
would no doubt prove directly efficacious, besides 
suggesting a practical means of dispensing with 
the necessity for that ancient functionary, the town 
crier. 

Apertpi tie la Situation en Chine, 1 a 61 -1873. Par 
Thomas Fcrpusson, de G’hefoo. (Triibner.)—If we 
mistake not, Mr. Fergusson was one of the first 
lint tsh merchants who settled at Chefoo after it was 
opened to foreign trade, and, when first placed in 
cliarge of I rench interests there, was somewhat 
unfortunate in his relations with II.B.M.’s Consul. 
It is almost a pity that he yielded to the solicita¬ 
tions of his friends in publishing this pamphlet. 
It is the old story of complaints against tho 
Chinese Government and the foreign envoys, fee., 
fee. He thinks that, in reviewing the diplomatic 
transactions of the last ten years, Chinese states¬ 
men may congratulate themselves on having 


yielded no point of importance to tho representa¬ 
tions of foreign diplomatists. Nothing will satisfy 
Mr. Fergusson short of the “ opening up ” (how 
tired we are of that phrase !) of the entire country 
to what he calls “ entreprises modernes,” by which 
he evidently understands the construction of rail¬ 
ways and telegraphs, and the opening' of coal and 
other mines (chiefly for the benefit of foreign traders, 
we imagine); according to him, too, foreigners 
ought to be allowed to buy land and houses and 
settle in any part of the Empire that they choose 
to fix upon, and, in point of fact, be placed in the 
same position in China as they occupy in the more 
highly civilised countries of the West. We should 
have thought that a residence of thirteen years even 
at the small port of Chefoo would have taught the 
writer that China is not yet ready for such radical 
changes. We must be content to wait and bide 
our time. We are glad that Mr. Fergusson has 
nothing much to say against the administration by 
Europeans of the Imperial maritime customs, and 
it is pleasing to hear that the Chinese appreciate 
the benefits derived from this so much, that there 
is already some talk of adopting similar arrange¬ 
ments for the collection of the internal revenues of 
the Empire. When that day really does arrive, 
we shall probably see some startling' changes in 
the Middle Kingdom, and perhaps even Mr. Fer- 
gusson’s hopes may then have some chance of 
fulfilment. At present, however, it is to be 
feared that the party of progress is not strong 
enough to venture upon so bold a step as this; 
and if they were to take any such step rashly, tho 
probability is, that they would plunge the Empire 
into a disastrous civil war. 


Tire Martin Guerre Case. 

Before we finally dismiss from our minds all 
thought of the Tichborne case, which came to an 
end on the last day of last week, we may perhaps 
be allowed to take a parting glance at its only 
pendant—the Martin Guerre and Arnold Tilh case. 

This story has of late years been more than once 
rehabilitated and clothed in a readable form, after 
having lain for ages buried in legal dust and ob¬ 
livion, and its general character and resemblance 
to the Tichborne-Orton case have become tolerably 
well known. It must not be forgotten, however, 
that below the ordinary features which the two 
cases have in common, there are other and special 
characteristics, which raise the old so far above 
the new trial, that its claim to be considered the 
most remarkable on record is still pre-eminent 
and secure. In proof of this pre-eminence, we need 
only give the main outline of the story of Arnold 
Tilii's successful impersonation of his friend and 
brother in arms, Martin Guerre. Those who 
would fill in the minute and crowded details of 
the picture must seek them in the tragical and 
fascinating' records of human crime and weakness 
to be found in the Pitaval and other collections of 
Causes Celt bres. Here we have only space for tho 
deeper lines and the more salient points, which we 
now proceed to give. 

The scene of the Martin Guerre drama was lnid 
in the south of France, where, at Artigues, near 
Rieux.the Guerre family had for many generations 
tilled their own small portion of land, subdividing 
it, after the fashion of their class, into allotments, 
which were held by the several members of the 
household. In accordance with this practice, 
Martin Guerre—who was born in Lai!), and was 
the only son of the representative of the family at 
the period when their history began to gather 
round it the colouring that was destined to give 
it notoriety—was brought up to share with his 
father in the labours and management of the farm. 
For a time parent and son lived at peace and 
worked in amity together, but when Martin was 
about twenty-one, he was accused, if not convicted, 
by his father of having appropriated to his own 
use corn that ought to have been shared between 
the two. A quarrel was the result, and the young 
man, stung by remorse, or maddened by an un¬ 
merited accusation, hastily left his father’s presence, 


and without exchanging a word with anyone fled 
from the village. Time passed, months and years 
went by, and no tidings came from or of the fugi¬ 
tive, whose name, however, remained a byword 
and reproach to his townsmen. They might have 
looked more leniently upon his flight if he had had 
no one to leave but the parent who had roused his 
anger; for those were lawless times, when a very 
slight provocation was deemed a valid reason for 
driving young men from the discipline of home- 
authority to the licence of camp-life. But Martin 
was a husband and a father; and he had in bvgone 
days made his domestic affairs such general 80 ) 1)0018 
of interest and discussion, that his friends felt 
especially aggrieved that, after they had given 
their sympathy and counsel under the interesting 
conditions confided to them, he should have pre¬ 
served such reprehensible mystery in regard to the 
reasons for his going and staying away. 

The fact was that Martin Guerre, in accordance 
with a not unusual custom of tho times and place, 
had been married at the age of ten to a little eom- 
patriote, called Bertrando Rols, who numbered 
nearly as many months as himself. After a time 
the youthful couple became the objects of special 
interest to the entire district on account of the 
evil spell which, according to Martin’s convic¬ 
tion, had been exercised to prevent him from 
feeling a suitable degree of love for his wife. 
Friends and neighbours were consulted, numerous 
ceremonials were gone through, but for a time the 
spell, in which every one implicitly believed, 
continued potent, and Bertrande’s relatives be¬ 
came at length so indignant at the notoriety 
which was attaching itself to her domestic 
life, that they prepared to have the marriage 
set aside, on the ground that powers of sor¬ 
cery had been used to thwart her happi¬ 
ness. But here, with a spirit that surprised 
those who regarded her as a girl of no will, she 
herself interposed, and declared that, in spile of 
evil spells, she would stay by her husband. Then 
the matter dropped, outsiders grew tired of the 
subject, Martin said no more about the power of 
sorcery; and when the young man left his home, 
Bertrando and he were regarded as one of the 
happiest couples in the community. Her conduct 
after Martin’s cruel desertion was exemplary, and 
even the most malignant of gossips could say no¬ 
thing against the conduct of the young mother, 
who went quietly through her household duties, 
absorbed as it appeared in her child and her 
home. 

In tho Rummer of 1557 a rumour spread like 
wildfire through the streets of Artigues that 
Martin Guerre had returned, and was safe and 
happy with his wife and son. The towns people, 
eager with wonder and curiosity, hastened to the 
house, where, with the sturdy boy on his knees and 
Bertrnade close beside him, sate a bearded man, 
who welcomed them as they came in, joked 
with one. and reminded another of a half-forgotten 
piece of boyish fun or some hairbreadth escape 
that had long since passed out of their memory. 
Oue and all wont away rejoiced to have seen the 
Martin Guerre of olden times grown so manly, 
frank and talkative; no one expressed a doubt as 
to his identity, and it seemed an accepted fact that 
the pleasure of his return was to condone all past 
ofl’ences. Martin’s four sisters bad been the tirst 
to welcome him, and as one by one they had fallen 
sobbing on his neck, ho had called up the memo¬ 
ries of their childish days by some nickname or 
endearing term; and radiant with joy the women 
had led him to their uncle, Pierre Guerre, who, 
since the death of their father, had held in trust 
the family land for Martin and his little son, 
Sami. He too had recognised him, and sponta¬ 
neously arranged to surrender to him his trust. 
Bertrando, without theslightestapparent doubt.had 
received him as her husband and the master of her 
house. 

For a time all was serenely bright. Three years 
passed away. Bertrande had given birth to two 
children, and seemed happy and at peace in her 
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home, and the people of Artigues, accustomed to 
the sight of the revived Martin Guerre, had ceased 
to regard him with any special interest, when it 
was whispered that a soldier in passing through 
the town had stopped to ask if the Guerre family 
belonged to the place, and when told that Martin 
Ouerre was living close by, had laughed, and said 
no one need think he could be so easily imposed 
upon, for the true Martin Guerre was at that 
moment in Flanders, where they had fought side 
bv side for many a long day. And if the Martin 
Guerre of Artigues had two legs they might 
rest assured “ that the man was an impostor, 
for he had seen a cannon ball carry off tiie leg 
of the true Martin, who since then had had to 
go about with a wooden leg." This startling tale 
gainei force by the discovery that Bertrande had 
appeared with the soldier before a notary and 
caused a written statement to bo made of his 
words. 

The next scene in the drama was the arrest of 
Martin, at the instigation of old Pierre, on a charge 
of being an impostor; and what made this 
transaction the more remarkable was, that the 
charge had been signed by Bertrande, who shortly 
before, when asked by the uncle if she had any 
doubt as to his identity, had indignantly protested 
that he was the husband of her youth, adding, 
however, “ if he were not Martin Guerre, it must 
be the devil in his skin.” 

The trial began, and 150 witnesses were called 
before the Court at ltieux to declare on oath 
whether the accused was Martin Guerre, or 
Arnold Tilh, as the old Pierre Guerre had insisted. 
Sixty of those called were unable to give a decided 
opinion, owing, as they asserted, to the great like¬ 
ness between the two men. Thirty persons swore 
without hesitation that the accused was Martin 
Guerre, and fifty with equal confidence pronounced 
him to be Arnold Tilh. When the Guerre 
family were brought into court, Martin’s four 
sisters were observed to he as like the ac¬ 
cused “as one egg to another;” although 
Martin's son showed no resemblance to him. 
The man’s own account of himself bore the im¬ 
press of truth, his defence was simple and natural, 
ne was calm and moderate, yet eloquent, while his 
accuser Pierre was Hurried, hitter and incoherent. 
Nevertheless the Court gave their judgment against 
him, and condemned him to lose his life by the 
sword, and have his body quartered after death. 
Against this sentence the accused made an appeal 
to the Parliament of Toulouse, and a new trial 
began. The first step taken was to collect evidence 
in resrard to the character and conduct of Bertrande. 
the result of which was to show that she had led 
a spotless life; but when she was brought into 
Court she evinced strong marks of confusion and 
trepidation, and to his impassioned appeal that she 
would declare him to be her husband, since if n.'ie 
turned against him life would have no further 
charms for him, siie made the ambiguous reply, that 
she “could neither assert or gainsay it.” The 
judges received this answer ns evidence in favour of 
the accused, whose case seemed strengthened by 
the fact that the true Arnold Tilh had been a 
gambler, swearer, thief and scoundrel, while this 
man had for three years led a quiet domestic life. 
The trial proceeded, an enormous amount of 
evidence was brought forward by the witnesses 
as to personal marks of identity; the advocates 
nearly came to blows; and every authority, classi¬ 
cal and historical, that could be brought to bear 
on the case, was advanced on either side. It was 
sworn by those most competent to give an opinion 
that Martin was biller, slighter and fairer than 
Arnold, that his foot was three sizes larger, his 
eyes a different colour; that he had spoken the 
Basque language and could fence well, neither of 
which the accused could do, and that he had 
always been noticed for his taciturnity, and ac¬ 
counted a truthful, peaceful, moral character, while 
Arnold, who belonged to a neighbouring village, 
had been known, far and near, as a chatterbox, liar 
and brawler, and been generally regarded as a worth¬ 


less scoundrel. Yet in spite of all, no decision could 
be arrived at; and the judges, in despair at the mass 
of conflicting evidence before them, were about to 
send the accused back to prison, to be kept chained 
and manacled, in accordance with the practice of 
the time, till new light could be obtained to 
guide them to a right judgment, when the Court 
was startled by the sudden appearance before them 
of a one-legirod man, holding a petition in his 
hand for restitution of his civic and conjugal 
rights as Martin Guerre. The perplexity of judges 
and advocates became overwhelming. To decide 
upon the identity of one Martin Guerre had baffled 
all their efforts, and to have two in the field 
against them seemed more than the strongest of 
judicial forces could resist, and there was an 
evident leaning on the part of the Court generally 
to regard the man’s appearance as an illusion of 
Satan, or the work of witchcraft. 

The confused manner in which tho stranger 
answered the inquisitorial examination to which 
ho was subjected when the Court had recovered 
from its first perturbation, confirmed the evil 
opinions inspired by his appearance. When con¬ 
fronted with the accused he lost all presence of 
mind, while his opponent never betrayed the 
slightest agitation, hesitation, or uncertainty. The 
effect of this verbal duel for life and name was to 
bring judges and advocates to the side of the man 
who stood before them confronting the stranger 
with the frank firm bearing of innocence, while his 
one-legged rival, pale, panting, and abject, cowered 
by his side. As a final act of impartial justice it 
was resolved to bring the Guerre family once more 
into court. The four sisters of Martin came first, 
one by one. As the eldest caught sight of tho 
pale and haggard stranger, a look of terror came 
over her face, and after looking at him intently 
for a moment, site rushed forward, and with sobs 
and tears begged his forgiveness: “ she w r as not 
alone to blame,” she pleaded, “ for had not all 
Artigues shared her delusion ? ” A similar scene 
recurred as each of the other sisters was confronted 
with him. Then Bertrande was called, and now 
truly the beginning of the end had come. As she 
crossed the threshold, her eyes met tho stern 
glance of the man, and stopping short, she stood 
transfixed with terror and emotion, then bursting 
into tears and stretching her hands helplessly out 
before her, she dragged herself on her knees beside 
him, and with bowed face and broken voice sobbed 
forth a piteous prayer for forgiveness. 

All was over, the play was played out. The 
siuht of the prostrate woman pleading for mercy 
at the hands of the stern man, who gave no sign 
of pity, rent asunder the last link in the chain of 
deception which Arnold Tilh had up to that mo¬ 
ment so firmly kept in hand. lie told the judges 
he would confess all; and with not a moment’s 
delay began his tale. The narrative was simple 
enough, lib imposture had begun in sport, and 
been carried on in earnest when he found how 
readily the credulity of others enabled him to forge 
weapons for their own self-deception. Having 
shared tiie same tent with Martin Guerre in 
Flanders, he lmd learnt from him all the incidents 
of his life, including even his assumed subjection 
to sorcery. <hi coming into the neighbourhood of 
Artigues. passers-by had addressed him as Martin, 
and thinking their mistake might prove divert¬ 
ing, he had lent himself to the deceit with a 
suceess that became more and more easy as he 
gathered up more and more information. Poor 
Bertrande had herself proved his most valuable 
accomplice, although at first probably an inno¬ 
cent one. and soon the part he played had become 
natural and easy to him. 

Such was the simple explanation of the success 
of the most astounding case of imposture on 
record. His own unscrupulous and ready wits, 
coupled with the unfathomable and inexhaustible 
depths of human credulity, were his only 
weapons. Arnold Tilh expiated hie crimes against 
society and the Church by death on the gallows, 
on September 10,1500 ; and to make the sentence 
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more impressive, his execution was ordered to 
take place in front of Martin Guerre’s house- 
door. 

Tho judicial records of the Parliament of 
Toulouse, in which are preserved the details of 
the observations made on the conduct and as¬ 
sumed motives of all concerned, during the prose¬ 
cution of the trial, are silent as to the relations of 
Martin and Bertrande after its close; and it is 
therefore left to the imagination to decide how 
far tho injured husband relented towards his un¬ 
happy and oilending wife. Fuse Onk. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

DB. BEKE’s SINAI. 

Cambridge : March 4, 1874. 

Dr. Beke's sensational announcement by tele¬ 
graph of the “ discovery of the true Mount 
.sinai ” may have startled some people into acqui¬ 
escence in his theory, but 1 can scarcely believe 
that any one who has really considered the ques¬ 
tion can have regarded the “discovery” nu terimx. 
Still, an assertion so positively and unequivocally 
made seemed to imply some copent and decisive 
arpumeuts in the backpround; and I must confess 
that I looked forward with some interest to the 
further detailed explanations promised by the 
learned traveller. These have at length ap¬ 
peared in his letter in the Timet of Feb¬ 
ruary 27, but, strange to say, we, the advo¬ 
cates of Jebel Musa, the old orthodox Sinai, 
do not feel ourselves so utterly annihilated as we 
perhaps ought to do. It would be unjust to 
attack Dr. Beke's theories before he is himself 
upon the spot to state his case and answer our 
arguments; but while I am, like my fellow-tra¬ 
vellers, willing to wait until that time, I cannot 
let such an assertion pass entirely unchallenged. 
Dr. Belie starts with the assumption that Mount 
Sinai is a volcano, and is situated to the east of 
the Shor, instead of to the west of the Gulf of 
’Akabah. Arrived at ’Akabah he selects the first 
prominent mountain to which some traditional 
sanctity appears to attach, and at once adopts it 
as his Sinai, with the statement that “ its identi¬ 
fication with the mountain on which the law was 
delivered, is scarcely open to a doubt.” It is not 
a volcano, it is true, but on that point the Doctor 
naively owns that he was “ egregiously mistaken.” 
The reasons which carried this conviction to his 
mind are strangely inadequate. They are: 1. 
That he laid heard the mountain in question 
“ vaguely spoken of in Egypt, as being that 
whereon the Almighty spake with Moses;” 2. 
That there are traces of sacrificial remains on the 
summit; 3. That “ Sinaitic inscriptions "are found 
there. He appears also to attach considerable 
importance to the alternative name of the moun¬ 
tain, Jebel-en-Nur. 

Now, as Major "Wilson has pointed out in his 
letter to the Times of the 3rd instant, the country 
on either side of the Gulf of ’Akabah absolutely 
teems with traditions of Moses, the name of the 
lawgiver being associated with nearly every 
striking natural phenomenon which occurs. With 
regard to the sacrificial remains, there is scarcely 
a “ high place ” in the desert where the Bedawln 
do not offer up sacrifices. As for the “Sinaitic 
inscriptions,” those which have hitherto reached 
the hands of European scholars are either in 
Nabathean or Greek, and in no case of an earlier 
date than the first few centuries of the Christian 
era. These again are scattered tliroughout the 
length and breadth of the desert. However, 
until Mr. Milne's copies are brought home, it 
would bo premature to pronounce upon them. 
The name “ the mountain of light ” surely points 
rather to Sabaeanism than Mosaism, and would in 
that case satisfactorily account for the sacrifices, 
km much, then, for the importance of these alleged 
proofs of identification; but Dr. Beke says that 
“ from its position and other circumstances the 
mountain is undoubtedly the Sinai of Scripture.” 
It is here that the crucial test of the soundness 
of the theory may be applied, for one of 
two things must be assumed, either that the 
sacred penman gave an incomplete account 
oi the itinerary of the Israelites, for some half 
dozen or more stations must be added to the lists 
in Exodus and Numbers, to take them to a Sinai 
situated within a day’s journey of ’Akabah; or 
els; the hitherto unquestioned identification of 
the Egypt of the Pharaohs with the Mizraim of 
the Bible must bo abandoned. This latter view 
has been more than once advocated in the face 
of the testimony of history and of hieroglyphic 
monuments, and of the entire absence of any 
trace of such a civilisation as that mentioned in 


the Bible narrative of the Exodus, east of the 
Nile valley. 

Here, then, is the initial difficulty. If we can 
believe the inspired writer ignorant of the number 
of stations between Egypt and Sinai; or if we can 
believe in a second Egypt eastofthelsthmusofSuez 
which has passed away without leaving a trace of 
its existence behind, then we may reject the tra¬ 
ditions of ages, local and historical, the evidence of 
physical facts as reported by the Ordnance Survey, 
and a long series of travellers, in favour of the mere 
hypothesis of a gentleman who acknowledges him¬ 
self to be “ egregiously mistaken ” upon the main 
point which he undertook his journey to prove. 

In the meantime 1 feel sure that the public will 
at least suspend its judgment, until Dr. Beke’s 
return has given the supporters of the traditional 
Sinai an opportunity of hearing and discussing his 
arguments in e.vtenso. E. II. Farmer. 

DR. SCHLIEMANN'S DISCOVERIES. 

Queen’s College, Oxford: March 2, 1874. 

Dr. Sehliemann will have to be added to the list 
of fortunate explorers who have succeeded in find¬ 
ing exactly what they wanted. He w r as de¬ 
termined to discover Priam’s Palace at Hissarlik, 
and he has done so. He looked for traces of 
■y\avci'>7ru; Wand met with them, just as he 
will meet with images of "H«i| at Mykenae 

whenever the Greek Government allows him to 
dig there. It is a curious instance of the power of 
a prepossession, since “the owl-headed deity” 
which Dr. Sehliemann lias found in gold and clay, 
in ivory and slate, is nothing more than the rude 
attempt of early art to delineate the human face. 
It requires a strong pair of spectacles to see an 
owl's beak on the beautiful vase with which Dr. 
Sehliemann lias appropriately adorned the cover 
of his book. Early human figures from the Greek 
islands, which are now in the British Museum, 
have heads even more owl-like than those from 
the Troad. A Trojan hone (Xo. 3471) which 
bears one of the few inscriptions discovered ,^as 
a similarly rude human face below the legi !nd, 
which probably gives the name of the owner. But 
the inscriptions found by Dr. .Sehliemann are, un¬ 
fortunately, exceedingly scanty. As Professor 
Max Muller has pointed out, most of the marks 
on the terra-cotta disks, which might be taken for 
letters, are really intended for ornamentation. The 
four-legged animals are very numerous, some of 
them having spears or arrows stuck in their necks, 
and passing, as the Oxford Professor remarks, into 
a character which bears a strong resemblance to 
the Cypriote character 1;i. The serpent, the sun 
(No. 333ft), the tree (3325), and the disk (3307), 
are also frequent, and the representation of the sun 
confirms Professor Max Muller’s ingenious sug¬ 
gestion that some of the constellations are depicted. 
1 can hardly agree, however, with his explanation 
of the cross, which is by far the most common 
ornament made use of. Such forms of it as are 
delineated in Nos. 2070, 20H4, 2082, 2530, and 
548, seem to me to exclude the idea of its having 
been originally intended for a man ; indeed, the 
human figure has five divergent lines in 208, just 
as in the images from the Greek islands referred to 
above. In No. 2084 the cross has a circle 
drawn within it, like the cross on the breast of 
the Assyrian king, Assur-natsir-pal, the two sym¬ 
bols probably denoting the four quarters of the 
earth with the circle of the sun. The Assyrian 
influence which shows itself so plainly in the art 
of prehistoric Greece and Asia Minor might be 
expected to appear in the ancient civilisation of 
Mysia. The Trojan cross could easily be a trade 
mark. 

I have already alluded to the Cypriote syllabary, 
and it seems to me that Dr. Hang's comparison of 
the characters in the Trojan inscriptions with 
those of the Cypriote legends, has more probability 
than Professor Max Muller's view that they are to 
lie explained by the Semitic alphabet. If this 
is the case, indeed, they would show such far-gone 
degradation by the side of the Kadmeian alphabet 


as we have it on the Moabite Stone, that the in¬ 
scriptions and all the rest of “ Priam’s Treasure ” 
would have to be referred to a considerably later 
period than the foundation of Ilium Recens. But 
the two identical inscriptions 208 and 432, to¬ 
gether with Nos. 3278 and 3474, and perhaps 
3415 (if this is really an inscription), bear too 
great a likeness to the epigraphs from Cyprus not 
to suggest the common origin of the characters of 
which they are composed. Dr. Haug’s attempt 
to read them has been unfortunate, but this is not 
to be wondered at. Mr. Smith has found Cypriote 
inscriptions in the Palace of Assur-bani-pal, so 
that they mount back to a respectable antiquity, 
and the characters in them have so far lost all 
resemblance to their primitive hieroglyphic forms 
as to push back the date of the syllabary to an 
early period. Now, of the two identical Trojan, 
inscriptions 208 and 432, the first shows us what 
is apparently the outline of a man, where the 
second has a letter not unlike the Cypriote jte. 
This would imply that the Trojan legends are of 
an earlier date than those from Cyprus. But a 
closer inspection of both the Trojan and Cypriote 
inscriptions seems to imply a connexion between 
them and the mysterious hieroglyphs of Hamath, 
which have also been found on seals discovered 
bv Mr. Layard in the Palace of Sennacherib at 
Kouvundjik. Can it be that the' Phoenician 
alphabet was preceded in Cyprus, in Asia Minor, 
and elsewhere by a syllabary derived from the 
Ilamathite hieroglyphs ? The supplementary cha¬ 
racters in the Karian and Lykian alphabets, which 
do not seem to belong to the Phoenician, but find 
their analogues in the Cypriote, would be relics 
of the ancient syllabary which was exchanged 
for the more commodious Phoenician alphabet. 

If the suggestions 1 have thrown out have any 
foundation, the following conclusions might be 
drawn from them. (1) “ Priam’s Treasure ” would 
be pre-Hellenic and pre-Phoenician. (2) The 
largely modified form of the characters in the 
Trojan inscriptions and their remoteness from 
their hieroglyphic origin prevent us from assign¬ 
ing them to any great antiquity. (3) Northern 
Syria would have preceded Phoenicia as a civil¬ 
ising power. And (4) continental Greece would 
have had no share in the early culture of Asia 
Minor, since its first knowledge of writing came 
from Phoenicia, and its first art, as exemplified in 
the lions of Mykenae and the Phoenician pottery 
found in the same place, from Assyria and Sidou 
or Tyre. 

Hissarlik must have been a hill fortress, like 
Mykenae or Tiryns, to which the natives retired 
as a last refuge before the attacks of the Greek 
colonists, and where they buried all the treasure 
they had been able to carry with them. To seek 
for the Ilium of the Homeric poems either at 
Hissarlik or Bunarbashi, is like basing an atlas on 
the Odyssey or the Niebelungen Lied. It is true 
that the poets who sang the lays out of which 
the Rind has grown were for the most part 
natives of Asia Minor, and Smyrna was their 
oldest gathering-place ; but although the ancient 
Aryan myths were localised in a country well 
known to the bards, the actual geography must 
have been so far modified by the conventional re¬ 
quirements of a mythical one, as to make the 
identification of the true Ilium a matter wholly 
impossible. A. H. Sayce. 

TUB ASCENT OF Finn. 

Royal College of Science for Ireland, 

Stephen’s Green, Dublin : March 2, 1874. 

I observe in the Academy of Saturday that 
Dr. Pfitzer has obtained results higher than those 
recorded by me in the Transactions of the Edin¬ 
burgh Botanical Society, in my paper on the 
ascent of fluid as determined bv lithium citrate and 
the spectroscope. It may, perhaps, not be uninte¬ 
resting to mention that on February S) I com¬ 
municated a paper to the Royal Irish Academy- 
in which I gave the results of numerous recent 
experiments. In that paper, which will be pub¬ 
lished shortly, I recorded the highest results I 
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have yet obtained with lithium citrate and the 
spectroscope, namely, 40 inches per hour in the 
sunshine. \V. N. McNab. 


A REVOLUTION IN PSYCHOLOGY. 

45 Condnit Street: March 2. 

Am I trespassing too much on your space in 
asking permission to say a few words upon Pro¬ 
fessor Clifford’s reply (Academy, Feb. 28) ? 

If by the “ science of psychical phenomena ” 
Mr. Lewes meant, as Professor Clifford means, 
psychology proper, I am not concerned to deny 
that Mr. Lewes may have effected a revolution in 
it. It was on the supposition that Mr. Lewes 
meant general psychology that I ventured to 
doubt the revolutionary character of his views. 
The question is not what Professor Clifford, but 
what Mr. Lewes, meant by the phrase. 

But it is possible that Mr. Lewes had in view a 
science which coincides neither with my general 
psychology nor with my psychology proper; he 
may have meant, what I think is most usually 
meant by the term psychology, a science which 
covers the same ground as they together cover. 
Such a psychology is not a little unwieldy, and it 
is to render it more manageable that I proposo to 
distinguish it into two. That this would be de¬ 
sirable if attainable is implicitly at least admitted 
by Professor Clifford where he says: “ But the 
social medium must act upon the organism, and 
so these conditions [of thought] are really reduced 
to the previous ones ? Theoretically, yes; prac¬ 
tically, no.” 

Assuming, then, that it is desirable that our 
pmctice should correspond to our theory, I propose 
for that end my distinction between general 
psychology and psychology proper, and advocate 
the subjective treatment of sociology as a part of 
general psychology. 

That is to sav, by adopting in thought the 
position of an individual surrounded by others in 
society, and by asking what they and his rela¬ 
tions to them are to him, or in terms of his feelings 
and thoughts, we reduce to a common denomina¬ 
tion both their physical and their moral reactions 
upon him. They are to him reagents not only- 
on his senses, but also on his imagination, con¬ 
science, and Teason. The detail of the physiolo¬ 
gical processes, which are the condition of these 
reactions, belongs to psychology proper; the detail 
of the reactions themselves, as they appear to him, 
belongs to general and subjective psychology. 
The method thus enables us to separate the physio¬ 
logical from the mental or subjective reactions of 
the social medium. All the physiological reac¬ 
tions are put together in one group, and all the 
mental reactions in another. 

It is in fact this very distinction of mine which 
permits us to neglect (provisionally) the physio¬ 
logical “conditions of intellect and conscience;” 
and it is the study of the mental or subjective re¬ 
actions, sociology subjectively treated, which 
“ enables us to cut the knot that is left to posterity 
to untie.” Sociology, simply, is a part of history, 
or of the science of history ; but apply my distinc¬ 
tion, treat its phenomena subjectively, study the 
mental or subjective reactions between individuals 
and the groups to which they- belong, and then 
these phenomena become a part of psychology, and 
throw back light upon the inner mechanism of 
history. Otherwise they are not psychological 
phenomena at all, but historical; and we remain 
students not of psychology, but of simple history 
and sociology. To say that sociology is a basis of 
psychology is to say that the objective study of 
social phenomena is a basis of their subjective 
study. Shadworth II. Hodgson. 


APPOINTMENTS POR NEXT WEEK. 

Saturday, Mar. 7, 3 p.m. Bt-Oioven's Egmont at Crystal 

Palace. 

„ Satnrday Popnlnr Concerts. 

8 p.m. M. Gounod’s Choir. 

Mon day, Mar. 9, 1 p.m. Sale of Mr. C. B. Tylor’s Collec¬ 

tion of old Venetian glass, <fce., 
at Sotheby’s. 


8 p.m. First night of Mr. Tom Taylor's 
Lady Clancarty at the Olympic. 

„ Monday Popular Concerts (Joa¬ 
chim). Medical (anniversary). 

8.30 p.m. Geographical. 

Tuesday, Mar. 10, 1 p.m. Sale of Engravings, Water- 

colours, 4:c., at Puttick & Simp¬ 
son’s. 

8 p.m. Institute of Civil Engineers. An¬ 
thropological Institute. Civil 
Engineers. Photographic. 

8.30 p.m. Medical and ChirurgieiU. 

Wednesday, Mnr. 11,1 p.m. Sale of works of Carpeaux at 
Christie’s. 

2 p.m. Sale of Sculpture, Bronzes, Sic., 

at Christie's. 

3 p.m. Royal LiUrary Fund (anniver¬ 

sary). 

4.15 p.m. Royal Society of Literature. 

8 p.m. London Ballad Concert. Society 
of Arts: Mr. Holm on “The 
Manufacture of Cocoa.” Geo¬ 
logical. Graphic. 

Thursday, Mar. 12, 1 p.m. Sale of Lord Powersconrt’s Land¬ 
seer engravings at Christie's. 

3 p.m. Royal Institution. Prof. William¬ 
son, of Owens’ College, on 
“ Ferns and Mosses.” 

6 p.m. Royal Society Club. 

8 p.m. British Orchestral Society’s Con¬ 
cert. Mathematical. 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. Royal. 

Friday, March 13, 1p.m. Sale of Lord Dunmore’a porcelain 

at Christie’s. 

3 p.m. Royal United Service Institution: 

Gen. J. L. Vaughan, “The 
Retreat of the Ten Thousand, a 
Military Study for all time.” 

7 p.m. Literary and Artistic. 

8 p.m. Astronomical. QuekettClnb. So¬ 

ciety of Arts : Hr. Leitncr. 

8.30 p.m. Wagner Society’s Concert. Clini¬ 
cal. 

9p.m. Royal Institution: Dr. Wright 
on “ Chemical Changes accom¬ 
panying the Smelting of Iron in 
Blast Furnaces.” 


SCIENCE. 

Foods. By Edward Smith, M.D., LL.B., 
F.R.S., &e., &c. (H. S. King & Co.) 

This book is one of the “ International 
Series ” of manuals, and one which will 
certainly not be the least popular, nor, we 
venture to think, the least useful. After a 
short introduction on “ The Nature and 
Qualities of, and the Necessity for, Foods,” 
the book is divided into three parts, which 
treat respectively of “ Solid,” “ Liquid,” and 
“ Gaseous” Foods—another way of putting 
the old division of food and drink, with the 
addition of a new section on “ Atmospheric 
Air” and “Ventilation.” Now, when we 
find in the introduction that a food is de¬ 
fined as “ a substance which when intro¬ 
duced into the body supplies material which 
renews some structure or maintains some 
vital process,” we see why oxygen is looked 
upon as a food. But oxygen gas is not a 
food in the sense that the others are; it is 
taken into the body by a special apparatus, 
and performs a special function—that of 
breaking up some of the substances it meets 
with in the blood (both foods and waste 
materials), combining with the simpler sub¬ 
stances so produced, and continuing this 
process until still simpler substances are 
formed, which are then separated from the 
body by special excretory organs; during 
this process heat is given out, and thus the 
animal heat is maintained. If oxygen is to 
be regarded as a food we must regard it as 
a fuel, and we see neither scientific nor 
practical advantage resulting in either case ; 
in fact, we believe that the result of classing 
it side by side with foods and drinks will 
be to confuse the minds of a great number 
of people as to its real function in the blood. 
If we lived in an atmosphere of hydrogen or 
of carburetted hydrogen, we should no 
doubt use oxygen gas for lighting and heat¬ 
ing purposes, and we should call it com¬ 


bustible and look on it as fuel; but we do not 
live in such an atmosphere, and so are not 
accustomed to speak of oxygen in this way, 
and there is no reason whatever why we 
should. 

In his admirable course of lectures on 
Therapeutics at the Paris School of Medi¬ 
cine, Professor G. See used, in distinguish¬ 
ing between food and medicine, to say, 
“Nous avons besoin de deux sortes d’ali- 
ments ; il faut d’abord des aliments pour 
fournir la chaleur en brulant, et ensuite des 
aliments pour reparer la machine qni s’use;” 
but what See meant by burning was break¬ 
ing up and forming combinations with 
oxygen, and this way of looking at the 
matter has many merits. 

Part III. would therefore, we think, have 
been better omitted, especially as on the first 
page of it vve are told that 

“ there is an analogy between air and water as to 
their relative composition, for both may be pro¬ 
duced from the combination of only two gases, 
and yet such products are not found in nature,” 

an extraordinary statement, which is only 
partly corrected by one on the next page 
to the effect that oxygen and nitrogen 

“ are not combined as oxygen and hydrogen com¬ 
bine to form water, but are simply mixed to¬ 
gether.” 

Ozone is also referred to, and it is assumed 
that 

“if the commonly accepted views be correct, that 
substance has greater food properties than oxygen 
itself.” 

Some doubt is thrown on this assumption 
farther on ; and indeed we know, from re¬ 
cently published experiments, that ozone is as 
irrespirable as carbonic acid, as might have 
been expected from the density of the gas. 
There is no evidence whatever that it acts 
as a food in any way; though it is useful 
in purifying the air by oxidising organic 
matters, which it does very rapidly, as no 
sign of it is found in foul air. Part of the 
oxygen given ont by plants is in this con¬ 
dition, as shown by Dr. Daubeny, and thus 
we see that plants not only maintain the 
proper standard of oxygen in the air, but 
help to destroy impurities in it. 

The rest of the book, consisting of the 
parts on Foods and Drinks properly so 
called, is very interesting and instructive, for 
few men have so fully and carefully studied 
the action of foods as Dr. Edward Smith, 
and the number of experiments which he 
has made is quite astonishing. 

In Part I. the “ Solid Foods ” are de¬ 
scribed under the heads of Animal and 
Vegetable Foods, each of which is further 
subdivided into nitrogenous and non-nitro- 
genous ; while “ condiments ” are thrown 
in between the two subdivisions of vege¬ 
table foods, and in the table of contents 
have got mixed up with one of them. It 
seems a pity that common salt should 
merely be classed as a condiment, while the 
absolute necessity for it as a food is in¬ 
sisted on. 

There arc a few pages on the “ cook¬ 
ing of flesh,” which many honsekeepers 
would do well to lay to heart; they would 
there learn why “ you cannot have good 
broth and good meat from the same piece of 
flesh; ” they would learu the priuciples on 
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•which to act bo as to utilise the greatest 
amount of the nutriment of the meat with- 
out -violating the main condition of success¬ 
ful cooking—that of making “ the whole 
mass of meat soft and tender.” 

“A slow fire, or water at a temperature of 
100°, will suffice to expand the fibres and in some 
■degreo to rupture them, whilst it separates these 
and other structures and renders the whole mass 
more fitted for mastication and digestion. To 
keep meat in boiling water, or to expose the joint 
to continued heat before the fire, is to make it 
hard and to extract a greater proportion of the 
juices.” 

Were these simple matters attended to a 
little more, we should see much less of that 
hard, nnmasticable, overdone meat, or of 
that tough, ropy bouilli, which are not so 
very much more nutritious than cocoa-nut 
matting. 

Dr. Smith then gives an account of the 
various processes for preserving meat, and 
some sections on the properties of the flesh 
of various animals; on preparations of 
meats, on eggs, cheese, butter, &c. Here we 
encounter the disadvantage of having cheese 
and butter, as solid foods, separated from 
and considered before milk, from which they 
are derived; however, such disadvantages 
as this are probably incident to any form of 
classification. 

Liebig’s extract of meat Dr. Smith, as is 
well known, regards as “a meat-flavonrer,” 
and only indirectly as a nutriment; “ it 
should be classed with such nervous stimu¬ 
lants as tea and coffee, which supply little or 
no nourishment, yet modify assimilation and 
nutrition.” 

The nutritive properties of gelatine are 
insisted on, and experiments are adduced to 
support “ the experience of all people that 
jelly is a valuable food.” It is certainly true 
that the “ elaborate Berios of experiments 
which were made in France,” and which 
seemed to show the contrary to be the case, 
were not conclusive; and more recent ex¬ 
periments, made also in Franco, seem to 
indicate that gelatine may supply the place 
■of some of the “circulating albumen,” 
though it is perhaps incapable of taking the 
place of “ tissue albumen,” or even of form¬ 
ing gelatinous tissues. However this may 
be, it seems certain that the condemnation 
of gelatine as a food was hardly warranted. 

Under vegetable foods we notice that Dr. 
Smith gives great praise to wheat as “a tar 
more agreeable food than maize and a more 
nutritious food than rice;” and he even 
goes so far as to consider 

“ that the health and mental and bodily vigour 
of the inhabitants of temperate climates are more 
attributable to this food than to any other single 
cause.” 

He also points ont the fallacy of suppos¬ 
ing that brown bread is more nutritious than 
white:— 

“ That it (the bran) can add directly to nutri¬ 
tion is impossible; and whilst it may be very 
useful to those who are well fed and need a laxa¬ 
tive, it may bo worse than useless to the ill-fed, 
who need nourishment.” 

Under “Liquid Foods” we have first water, 
which is very fully considered, the methods 
of analysis now in use being described in 
long quotations, no doubt with the view of 
treating the subject as completely as possi¬ 


ble. Although these descriptions will be 
little understood by the general reader, and 
are already in the possession of chemists, 
still it. is desirable that the knowledge 
that such accurate methods of determining 
the qualities of samples of water aro in onr 
possession should be disseminated. 

For the examination of milk the lactometer 
gets, we think, too much credit ; for it is at 
best a treacherous guide, and ought not to 
be relied upon: it will deceive both with 
very rich milk, containing an unusually 
high percentage of cream, and with milk 
which has been, as the Americans say, 

“ skilfully sophisticated.” Preserved milk 
is considered by the author to be oc¬ 
casionally useful and convenient, bnt the 
practice of giving it to children instead of 
new milk is justly condemned, and Dr. 
Daly’s experience on the subject quoted 
from the Lancet. 

Not the least interesting part of the book 
is the very complete account of tea and 
coffee, and it is cheering to notice bow the 
experimental results coincide with general 
experience on the subject. 

“ To lake tea before a meal is as absurd as not 
to take it after a meal, unless the system be at all 
times replete with nutritive material; ami the 
fashion of the day of taking tea at about five 
o'clock can only be defended when there has been 
a hearty lunch at one or two o’clock and an an¬ 
ticipated dinner or supper at seven or eight 
o'clock ”... 

which are, by the way, the conditions under 
which it is usually taken now-a-days. It is 
delightful to see the absurd practice, not yet 
quite extinct, of having a “ meat tea,” as it 
is called, authoritatively condemned ; if one 
thing causes more indigestion than another 
it is to take tea during meals, and what is 
worst of all is to drink tea very hot; the 
stomach is not constructed to hold boiling 
water. 

We come, lastly—for we have already 
dismissed Part III. —to a chapter on 
“Alcohols,” a short term for alcoholic 
liquors, for only one alcohol, chemically 
speaking, is discussed, fusel oil being only 
casually mentioned as a flavouring material. 
On this point we have only space to say 
that onr author believes “ that a further 
limitation in their nse would be a great ad¬ 
vantage,” and considers that the results of 
his numerous experiments show that the 
action of different spirits is very various, 
and even opposite, though their alcohol is 
the same, ethylic alcohol; a fact which, if 
confirmed by subsequent researches, points, 
as lie says, to the very powerful action of 
the essential oils which they contain. More 
extended investigations into the physiologi¬ 
cal properties of these substances are much 
needed. 

Throughout the hook aro interspersed a 
number of quaint recipes from Curt) (four¬ 
teenth century), two of which we will re¬ 
produce :— 

“For to hope Venison fro Rest png [becoming 
tainted]. 

“ Tak Yenisoii wan yt ya newe, and cuver it 
hastely wyth Fern, that no wynd may come 
thereto ; and wan tliou has ycuver yt, led yt bom, 
and do yt in a soler that sonno no wynd may 
come ther'to; and dimembr’ it, and do yt in a 
clene water, and lef yt ther’ half a day, and after 
do yt up on herdelea for to drie ; and wan it ya 

Diqiti; 


drye, tak salt and do after thy venison axit and do 
yt boyle in water that yt be so salt als water of 
the see and moehe more, and after lat the water 
be cold that it be thynne, and tbanne do thy Veni¬ 
son in the water; and lat yt be therein thre daies 
and thre nyzt, and after tak yt owt of the water 
and salt yt wvtb drie salt, ryzt wel in a barel, 
and wan tby barel ys ful, cuver it hastely that 
sunue ne wynd come thereto.” 

The other on making an apple tart:— 

“ Tak gode applvs, and gode apycis, and figys, 
and reysons, and perys (pears), and wan they are 
well ybrayed colour wyth safron wel, and do yt 
in a cofyn, and do yt forth to bake wel.” 

They knew how to make apple tarts in 
those days! 

The book contains a very large amount of 
nscfnl information in a small space, and the 
reader is assisted by a sufficiently copious 
index, and by no less tlmn 156 diagrams, 
woodcuts, and tables. W. H. Corfield. 


The Anthropology of St. Paul. (Die An¬ 
thropologic des Apostols Paulus und 
ihre Stellung innerhalb seiner Heils- 
lehre, nach den vier Hauptbriefen dar- 
gestellt. Von Dr. Hermann Liidemann. 
Kiel, 1872.) 

The problem Dr. Liidemann sets himself to 
solve is this:—What are the constituent 
elements of human nature according to St. 
Paul ? From what sources is liis con¬ 
ception of these elements derived ? And 
what place does that conception hold in his 
general theory of what is called the “ scheme 
of salvation ” ? The answer given to these 
questions, so far as it can be ascertained 
from the four undoubted epistles, appears to 
be something of this kind 

The physical basis of human nature, ac¬ 
cording to St. Paul, is <rdpS, or “ the flesh,” 
which forms the material of the body, 
rrwftn, and is animated by the vital principle, 
'I'VX’I- 

The “ inner man,” as opposed to the 
“outer,” consists of vnvs, or the thinking 
faculty, and napeia, the heart or the emotions. 
Both these arc purely neutral in character; 
they are neither good nor bad in themselves. 
They are a kind of “ form ” or function, 
which derives its ethical quality entirely from 
the content that is put into it. 

Now, in man as naturally constituted the 
tendency is for this content to be taken from 
the oapE, or bodily appetites. The “ inner 
man,” the “spirit of man,” his neutral per¬ 
sonality, is, as it were, possessed by these, 
and so it becomes bad just as they are bad. 

The only deliverance possible for man is 
that these bodily appetites, the flesh, should 
be dispossessed. And such a deliverance the 
Christian scheme of salvation affords. In 
taking upon Himself our human nature 
Christ did, indeed, assume the “ sinful flesh ” 
as well as other parts of it. He was made 
iv iipoiiopan —A achlnldung, as Dr. Liide- 
mann prefers to translate it — irupebc &pap- 
Ttnc. But the element of sin was from the 
very first held in check and prevented from 
becoming active by the presence of a higher 
power which in Jesus took the place of t he 
human spirit, viz., the Spirit of God. And 
the significance of the Crucifixion consists 
in this, that in it the oapl as a “ body of sin ” 
was once for all destroyed (Rom. viii. o), 
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and that from thenceforward the Spirit 
0eoO, irvtifta Xpurrov, rrveiipa. £aio- 
iroiovv) was entirely free and unimpeded in 
its operation, not only transforming his 
natural body into a spiritual body, but also 
opening out to mankind a way of escape 
from the thraldom of the flesh. By partak¬ 
ing of this Spirit, and suffering it to domi¬ 
nate the neutral ground within him, the 
Christian obtains deliverance from the flesh ; 
he rises to the life of the Spirit; and re¬ 
ceives therewith a pledge of resurrection 
and immortality such as be has seen accom¬ 
plished in the person of his Redeemer. In 
the languago of St. Paul, “ he dies and rises 
again ” with Christ. The medium through 
which he is admitted to these privileges is 
Baptism (Rom. vi. 3, following). Though 
it should he noted, that here not only the 
mechanical act of baptism is meant, but the 
faith of which it is the guarantee, and which 
must continue in the baptised Christian. 
His life must be a continual mortifying of 
the flesh through faith in Christ. 

The whole cast of this doctrine, as Dr. 
Liidemann observes, is Hellenistic. It as¬ 
sumes a kind of dualism between a it pi, and 
xvtvfxQ . In his struggle with a it pi, man is 
hardly a free agent; he cannot divest him¬ 
self of it, thongh he must do so before he 
can obtain relief. 

But by the side of the train of thought 
thus indicated there is another, different both 
in itself and in its origin. The. word erdpi 
has a wider and less ethically coloured sense 
than that which has hitherto been attributed 
to it. It is used in the O. T. as in the phrase 
“ all flesh,” i.e. “ every creature,” without 
any connotation of evil. And in this sense 
it is also used by St. Panl. Man, thus con¬ 
sidered, is not prevented by any natural a 
priori incapacity from obeying the law of 
God. The very fact that the law is pre¬ 
sented to him for his observance shows that 
he is free to accept it and to govern himself 
by it. But he finds by experience that he 
is unable to keep the law, which therefore 
passes its condemnation upon him. It (the 
Law, objectified)requiresa satisfaction which 
he cannot pay, hut which has been paid for 
him by the death of Christ. All attempts 
to eliminate the vicarious element from 
St. Paul’s conception of the Atonement, 
Dr. Liidemann regards as “ hopeless and 
radically defective.” The Christian obtains 
his share in the atonement of Christ through 
faith, i.e. a moral force based upon an in¬ 
tellectual conviction. 

We have thus in the four great Epistles, 
but developed with especial distinctness in 
that to the Romans, two wholly different 
though parallel theories, springing from the 
two divergent senses of the word trdpi; the one 
Hellenistic, the other Judaistic ; the one in¬ 
volving a dualism, the other not; the one 
almost necessitarian, the other founded en¬ 
tirely upon free will; the one taking the 
shape of a mystical process, the other that 
of a juridical process. 

Having arrived at these conclusions, Dr. 
Liidemann is led to contest Holsten’s state¬ 
ment as to the relative proportions of Hellen¬ 
ism and Judaism in the theology of St. Paul, 
as if be made use of the “ religious cate¬ 
gories ” fif the one, and of the “ speculative 
categories ” of the other. Rather, according ■ 


to Dr. Liidemann, the two are co-ordinate, 
and St. Paul uses alternately both the re¬ 
ligious and speculative categories of each. 

At the same time, Dr. Liidemann thinks 
he can trace a certain progression and 
development in the thought of the Apostle. 
The Hellenistic idea of an actual righteous¬ 
ness, superinduced by the operation of the 
Spirit, tends to displace the Jewish idea of 
a merely imputed righteousness. In the 
earlier Epistles the two ideas are found m 
a form not quite as yet clearly defined and 
matured. In the Epistle to the Romans, 
they are more completely rounded off and 
separated; but whereas the first four chapters 
are occupied chiefly by the Jewish idea, 
the Hellenistic comes in with the fifth, and 
predominates decisively as the Epistle pro¬ 
ceeds. 

Such is a rough sketch of the outline of 
Dr. Liidemann’s treatise. We have only 
to add that it is written with truly German 
care and thoroughness, and at the same 
timo with admirable sharpness and precision. 
If the English reader be tempted to complain 
that it is hard reading, and to ask whether 
the object could not have been attained 
without quite such a formidable technical 
apparatus, it may be replied that this is due 
rather to the subject than to the writer; 
and if, on the other hand, it is objected, as 
in England is very likely to be the case, 
that the appearance of thoroughness is after 
all illusory, and that writers like Dr. Liide- 
mann import into St. Paul a scholasticism 
that does not really belong to him, to this 
objection, too, it may be replied by asking 
how such texts as Romans iii. 25, 26 ; vi. 3 
following ; viii. 3, are to be explained without 
the assumption of a ground-theory that may 
hear the name of scholastic. The fact is 
that when St. Paul wrote, the air was full 
of scholasticism, both Hellenistic and Jewish, 
and however much this may- be absorbed 
with him by the interests of practical re¬ 
ligion, it is none the less there, and forms 
the theoretical basis of his teaching. 

Dr. Liidemann ends his book by pointing 
out the value of the results arrived at in 
tlicir hearing upon the development of 
Christian doctrine, and also as an index to 
the presence or absence in other writings of 
the peculiarly Pauline theology. We hope 
he may he induced to follow out this cine 
himself. No one could do so in a more 
genuinely scientific spirit, or with more 
thoroughly competent ability. 

W. Sandat. 


New Maps. 

Prince Lorrs Lccrr.N Bonaparte has had in 
preparation for several years a linguistic map of 
Scotland, in which he proposes te show the limits 
of the Celtic speech on a somewhat different plan 
from that which I have adopted in the map in 
my Dialects of Southern Scotland. That map (a 
copy of which, along with a remmi of my re¬ 
searches on the present limits of the Celtic in 
Scotland, appeared in the German ethnographic 
journal Glohm , Brunswick, January 1874) indi¬ 
cates by a line the outside boundary of the district 
within which Gaelic is still spoken by natives. 
The Prince proposes to take the parish as his area- 
unit, and to show by colouring, for each parish, 
whether the Celtic is still spoken within it, and 
whether as the ordinary language or only that of 
a minority. This plan will have the advantage of 


showing definitely to the eye for any parish to 
what extent relatively Gaelic is still spoken there; 
the disadvantage, of colouring as mamly English 
a large parish over which as a whole Gaelic alone 
may he spoken, because English happens to he tho 
predominant language of a town on its outskirts, 
as well ns the disadvantage of representing a large 
parish as inhabited by a Gaelic minority, because 
a small comer of it may he included within the 
Celtic line. The comparison, however, of two 
maps constructed on these different plans ought to 
give very complete information as to the present 
position of the Celtic in North Britain. 


If Prince L. L. Bonaparte’s Scottish map come 
up at all to that which he has produced of the 
Basque dialects, it will be a splendid piece of work. 
His Basque map, or rather maps, are really magni¬ 
ficent specimens of what linguistic cartography 
ought to he, and are the result of years of personal 
research of tho most patient and indefatigable 
character, involving a visit to every village in 
those Pyrenean valleys in which the relics of the 
ancient Iberian and Aquitanian are still spoken. 
The map shows the area occupied by each of the 
eight dialects (so-called—in Aryan philology they 
would he languages, for they ditferfrom each other 
as widely as English and Dutch, or Spanish and 
Italian), the Biscayan, Guipuscoan, Northern High 
Nuvarrese, Southern High Navarrese, Labourdin, 
Western Low Navarrese, Eastern Low Navarrese, 
and Souletin. Although thus named from pro¬ 
vinces, it is to be noted that the provincial and 
dialectic boundaries by no means coincide. Thus 
the Biscayan is spoken also in portions of Gui- 
puscoa and Alava, the Guipuscoan in parts of 
Navarre, the West High Navarrese in parts of Gui- 
puscoa, &c. Nor do these ancient idioms, relics of 
another and very different Europe from that of tho 
last two thousand years, pay any more respect to tho 
great political boundaries which have been recog¬ 
nised for long centuries. Four of the eastern 
dialects spurn the harrier of the Pyrenees, and 
claim sovereignty at once in France and Spain. 
The second and later map, however, is that which 
we regard especially as a triumph of linguistic 
geography. In this the author shows, by a novel 
and ingenious method of colouring, at once tho 
eight dialects (i. e. languages), their twenty mu- 
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tually intelligible sub-dialects (i. e. dialects 
their sixty clearly' distinguished varieties, 
local limits of each variety, generally the bottom 
of a valley, are distinctly marked; the intervening 
spaces where no lanyutuje is spoken, for the good 
reason that there are no human inhabitants to 
speak, being left white, so that the map presents- 
the appearance of a wide surface of little trian¬ 
gular and polygonal coloured islands scattered in 
strange array amid an all-enveloping sea of white- 
In examining these one is profoundly impressed 
with the isolation of these little linguistic areas, 
and the long distances from each other at which 
the sub-dialects and even the varieties of one dia¬ 
lect are found. For example, the most eastern 
dialect, the Souletin, is spoken, as its name im¬ 
ports, over the greater part of the commune 
of Soule in France; while far away across 
the Pyrenees we come upon a sub-dialect of 
the same in the valley of Roncal. Hero also 
we see the oft-remarked phenomenon of the 
juxtaposition of very extensive with very 
minute linguistic areas. The Souletin is spoken 
over the whole district of Soule without any 
variation; in Koncal an area of not one-tenth of 
the size is cut up between three varieties, spoken 
respectively by two, two, and three little village 
communities in tho narrow valley of the Fzca. 
The West Low Navarrese is also mainly a French 
dialect, spoken in two sub-dialects, over extensive 
districts in the valley of La Nive; hut it has a 
Spanish sister sub-dialect spoken in nine villages 
in tho mountain-girded valley of Aezcoa, separated 
from its French relations by rugged and inaccessible 
mountain harriers. Of the Labourdin, one variety 
is spoken both in France and Spain ; it is that of 
the upper valley of La Nivelle, spoken in seven- 
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teen villages and hamlets; side by side with it a 
distinct variety exists in the French village of 
Ainhoue, while further north a form so distinct 
as to constitute a separate sub-dialect is confined 
to three villages south of Bayonne, in which town 
it may he mentioned that Basque is no longer 
native, though a very little distance up the Adour, 
the East Low Navarrese is met with m the valley 
of St. Pierre d’lrube. But all these and many 
other equally curious facts will crowd upon the 
student of the map itself; we only notice that 
Basque is no longer spoken over the whole of what 
are called the “ Basque Provinces,” the old language 
having totally disappeared in the less mountainous 
southern part of Navarre, and almost entirely from 
Alava. Here, as elsewhere also, it appears that 
large towns are hostile to a primitive language; 
the many sub-dialects and multitudinous varieties 
of South High Navarrese round Pamplona are 
spoken bv a minority of the population, and the 
town itself is Spanish. Bayonne in the north, 
Bilbao far to the west, have similarly bereft the 
Basque of much of its territory, but it seems to be 
in Southern Navarre especially that the language 
is now struggling for existence. In conclusion, 
we have only to say that Prince Lucien’s Basque 
map is without doubt the best piece of linguistic 
geography ever accomplished, and might well be 
in itself the work of an entire lifetime, instead of 
one only among some hundreds of contributions 
to the less-known languages and least-known 
dialects of Europe. 

A beautifully executed and excellent wall-map, 
illustrating the caravan and other commercial 
routes of the East in ancient and modern times, 
has been constructed by John Yeats, LL.D., and 
is published by Messrs. Virtue & Co. Dr. Yeats 
was long known as the highly successful principal 
of a school in South London, in which he strove 
to reproduce for English boys the best features of 
the'Handels-Schulen of Germany, with which he 
was intimately acquainted from practical expe¬ 
rience. Having recently published a series of 
text-books embodying a course of commercial 
education, of which the first volume treats of the 
raw materials of commerce, the second of the 
history of the arts by which these raw materials 
have been adapted to the use of man, and the 
third and fourth of the geographical history of 
commerce, or history of interchange, and of the 
rise and progress of commercial nations from the 
earliest periods to the present day, he has, in pur¬ 
suance of the same plans, prepared a series of 
wall-charts intended to illustrate various points 
of commercial history and geography. We hail 
the publication of such works, which tend to 
supply a lamentable void in English education: a 
void which, in the opinion of many competent 
judges will, unless filled up, and that speedily, 
soon lose for Eugland that commercial supremacy 
which she has so long enjoyed, but will find it 
impossible to maintain against the specially trained 
merchants of Germany. J. A. H. Murray. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Tiie Old World is in imminent danger of 
being invaded by a new and very horrible insect 
pest. This is the Colorado or ten-lined potato- 
bug (Dryophora decemlineatii). It was first noticed 
in 1801 as very destructive to the potatoes in 
Iowa. It is stated to have travelled east at about 
the rate of sixty miles a year, and in 1871 was 
said to have reached Canada and Ohio; it is now 
reported to be in New York State. It is believed 
to effect all its transformations in fifty days, so 
that a single pair would, if unmolested, produce 
sixty millions of progeny in a single season. The 
only remedy at present suggested as efficacious is 
almost as bad as the disease. Arsenite of copper 
(Scheele’s green) mixed with eight to twelve parts 
of wheat-flour is to be dusted over the foliage of 
the potato-plant while wet with dew. In Wis¬ 
consin 1,200 pounds of this very dangerous 
substance were sold in one season for the de¬ 


struction of the potato-bugs. However, seeing 
that they have the resources of German science at 
their back, English farmers will await the arrival 
of this very unpleasant visitor with hopeful in¬ 
trepidity. Meanwhile the Government have been 
memorialised to prohibit the import of American 
potatoes altogether. 

When Captain Tupman, R.M.A. communicated 
to the Royal Astronomical Society the results of 
his observations of meteors during the three years 
1869, 1870, and 1871, spent in a cruise in the 
Mediterranean, the wish was very generally ex- 
ressed that the observations themselves should 
e published. This has now been done by the 
liberality of the British Association, and the 
details of 2,000 meteor tracks observed are made 
available for further discussion at any future time. 
Perhaps the most interesting point is that out of 
102 radiants, corresponding to meteor streams 
observed by Captain Tupman, no less that 79 are 
identical with those determined by previous 
observers, leading to the conclusion that the 
catalogue of these strange streams of small bodies 
is now nearly complete. This valuable mass of 
observations shows what can be done, even without 
instrumental means, provided one object be kept 
steadily in view. 

The new observatory at Strassburg has in¬ 
augurated its career by the discovery of a minute 
comet, which was picked up by Professor Winn- 
ecke about five o’clock in the morning of February 
21. This object is of course quite invisible to the 
naked eye, and is by far the smallest of the many 
similar bodies which Professor Winnecke has dis¬ 
covered. 

The Academy of Sciences of Vienna has pub¬ 
lished a paper in which Professor Oppolzer dis¬ 
cusses the orbit of a periodical comet which was 
observed in 1858 and 1809, and which Winnecke 
showed to be identical with one seen in 1819, and 
to have a period of about 5J years. As this comet 
has completed many revolutions since the time of 
its first discovery, it is a matter of some interest 
to examine whether in this case any action of 
a resisting medium can be traced which would 
be manifested by an approach to the sun and con¬ 
sequent acceleration of motion, a circumstance 
that has been actually observed in the .'case of 
Encke’s comet. Professor Oppolzer has devoted 
himself to this task, but the result of his labours 
so far negatives the existence of any such effect; 
he has, however, not yet included the observations 
of 1869 in his results. Unfortunately it appears 
from the ephemeris which ho has computed for 
the next apparition, that there is a very small 
chance of seeing the comet in 1875, its situation 
being very unfavourable, though it may possibly 
be picked up about February 5, if the weather is 
fine. 

Taking advantage of the clear sky of the North 
American continent, Mr. Langley has employed 
the fine equatoreal of the Allegheny Observatory 
in a close scrutiny of the sun's surface, and has 
embodied the results he has arrived at in a paper 
communicated to the American Journal of Science 
and Art, the chief feature of which is a photo¬ 
graphic copy of a very careful drawing of a por¬ 
tion of the sun’s surface, representing the marvel¬ 
lous structure which is seen with high magnifying 
powers and under favourable circumstances, chiefly 
in the neighbourhood of spots. 

It is some years since Nasmyth published his 
discovery that the photosphere or luminous surface 
of the sun was made up of an almost incredible 
number of spindle-shaped entities, which he com¬ 
pared to willow leaves, and to which the sun's light 
was really due, an announcement which gave rise to 
a remarkable controversy, in the course of which 
some observers of great experience flatly denied the 
existence of any such bodies, whilst others main¬ 
tained that they had been seen long before; the 
general conclusion being that something of the 
kind was really to be seen, but that there was a 
far greater variety of form than Nasmyth’s descrip¬ 


tion implied. While giving: a qualified assent to 
this view, Mr. Langley claims to have discovered 
still smaller bodies or granules (each about the 
size of Great Britain), by the agglomeration of 
which these willow leaves, or rice grains, are 
formed, producing the mottling usually seen on 
the sun. But it is the form assumed by these 
clusters in the neighbourhood of spots which 
throws most light on the constitution of the sun. 
Usually a spot on the sun consists of a black 
nucleus, surrounded by a grey penumbra something 
like the pupil and iris of the eye, and showing a 
similar radial structure, the clusters of granules 
being drawn out into filaments, sometimes of most 
fantastic shapes, but nearly always radiating to the 
centre of the spot. Mr. Langley’s examination of 
these forms leads him to support the theory that 
sun-spots are in a great measure caused by cyclones 
on the solar surface, which lay bare the darker 
layer beneath and carry portions of the photo¬ 
sphere like wisps of cloud down with them. If we 
accept Mr. Langley’s measures it would appear 
that the light of the sun is really due to one-fifth 
part of its surface only, the rest being compara¬ 
tively dark. 

WE'understRnd that the noble map of the moon 
which, after thirty-four years of unintermittent 
labour, Dr. Schmidt of Athens has completed, will 
shortly be published, in a reduced form, with ac¬ 
companying letterpress; and judging from a speci- 
men of" a portion of this chart, which has been 
exhibited in this country, the work will form an 
era in selenography. The original map, which is 
founded, we believe, on some thousands of draw¬ 
ings, is more than six feet in diameter and com¬ 
posed of twenty-five sections; these will be 
reduced in size by the aid of photography, so that 
none of the accuracy of the original will be lost; 
whilst the difficulty on the score of expense, which 
it was feared at one time might prevent the publi¬ 
cation of this magnificent work, will thus be over¬ 
come. 

In the Astronomische Naehrichten Dr. Schmidt 
gives the results of the close watch he has kept 
on variable stars during the past year. When at¬ 
tention was first called to the strange change in 
the light of certain stars some jears ago, several 
English observers took great pains in determining 
the periods of these variations of brightness, but 
as the novelty wore off, the field was left almost 
entirely to the Germans, amongst whom Dr. 
Schmidt shines pre-eminent in this branch of 
astronomy; the result of his labours, continued now 
for very many years, being to show that there is a 
wonderful irregularity in the seeming regularity of 
the changes, and that our only hope of solving 
the enigma is to keep a vigilant watch on these 
puzzling bodies. 

Notwithstanding his labours at night, Dr. 
Schmidt has kept a faithful record of the number 
of sun-spots visible on each dav, but since the 
application of photography to the delineation of 
the sun’s disc, the value of such observations is 
very small. It is curious to notice his regret at 
having failed to obtain observations of the sun on 
twelve days, owing to clouds; as this included the 
whole of last year we may well envy the Athenians 
their climate. 

Dr. Schmidt also contributes an interesting 
paper on the period of "rotation of Jupiter, which 
seems to show some strange anomalies, partly due, 
no doubt, to drift of the spots selected, for as we 
cannot see the actual surface of this planet it is 
difficult to allow for the action of unknown cur¬ 
rents in its atmosphere. 

Under the title of “ Heliopiktor,” Dr. Stein 
describes, in the Astronomische Naehrichten, a 
contrivance, somewhat similar to one invented 
some years ago in France, for obtaining astrono¬ 
mical photographs without the necessity for a dark 
room. With very great care such plans may 
work fairly well, so long as everything is kept 
scrupulously clean, but the trouble involved m 
satisfying this condition would be much better 
spent "in the ordinary manipulations. Though it 
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may do well enough as a toy for an amateur, no 
one would dream of using such a contrivance 
where really good work was required; as for its 
employment for the transit of Venus, which its 
author recommends, it is sufficient to remark that 
it is not adapted to the dry plate process, which 
experiment shows to be the best suited to the 
object in view. 

M. Puisbux has been appointed President of 
the Bureau des Longitudes at Paris for 1876, M. 
Faye vice-president, and M. Yvon Villaneau secre¬ 
tary and treasurer. 

The following new chairs have just been es¬ 
tablished at Universities and medical schools in 
France: one of pathological anatomy and his¬ 
tology at Montpellier, and one of therapeutics 
at Rennes and at Angers. 

The seventh session of the International Con¬ 
gress of Archaeology and Prehistoric Anthro¬ 
pology will be held at Stockholm from August 7 
to 16, with the following prpgramme:—August 7, 
opening meeting; 8th, the stone-age, palaeolithic 
epoch; 6th (Sunday), a visit to the museums of 
Stockholm; 10th, stone-age, neolithic epoch; 
Uth, excursion to Upsala, a visit to the museums 
of the University, and to a necropolis of the iron- 
age ; 12th, the bronze-age; 13th, excursion to 
Bioerhoe (lies de Bouleaux), to visit the remains 
of a city of the iron-age, the remains of a kitchen, 
and a necropolis of more than 2,000 tumuli; 
14th, the iron-age; 16th, prehistoric anthropology; 
16th (Sunday), closing meeting, and an excursion 
to the dolmens of the province of Visigothie. A 
grant of 20,000 francs, to cover the expenses of 
the Congress, has been asked of the Diet, and en¬ 
tertainments will be given by the town and the 
king. 

The Congress of Slavic Archaeology will be 
held at Kiew from August 14 to September 3. 

Dr. Np.ix Arnott died on Monday last, aged 
eighty-five, and I)r. Forbes Winslow on the fol¬ 
lowing day, at the age of sixty-four. A full 
obituary of both is given in the Daily News of 
the 5th instant. 

The Massachusetts Legislature has, says the 
Nat ion , appointed Mr. Alexander Agassiz to be his 
father's successor as trustee of the Museum of Com¬ 
parative Zoology. A number of the leading citizens 
of Boston have undertaken to raise 300,000 dols. to 
make the museum emphatically a memorial of 
Professor Agassiz. 

A society for the introduction of cremation has 
been formed at Aarau, in Switzerland, and has 
already a long list of members. The movement is 
spreading, too, in Austria, especially at Vienna and 
Gnitz, and seems to be extremely popular with all 
classes except the clergy. 

We regret to learn that the distinguished ana¬ 
tomist, Dr. IJvrtl, of Vienna, has been forced, in 
consequence of failing eyesight, to retire from his 
professional duties, and to accept the pension 
which the university grants in such cases. 

One of the last acts of the late Government was 
to grant a pension of 1601. a year on the Civil List 
to Professor Sharpey, who has perhaps done more 
than any living teacher for the advancement of 
physiological knowledge. 

Artificial nests have been suspended in many 
of the tree* in the Bois de Vincennes, near Paris, 
with a view of attracting birds that may prove 
useful in destroying insects. The attempt was 
first made last year, with the result of filling about 
sixty per cent, of the nests. 

Professor Noldeke contributes to the last 
number of the Journal of the German Oriental 
Society, xxvii. 4, two Syriac ballads on the 
capture of Jerusalem bjr Saladin, found in a Nes- 
torian MS. from Urmia. They are interesting 
as showing the interest taken by the Christian 
East in the fortunes of the Latin kingdoms of 
Palestine, and the powerful effect produced by the 


achievements of Barbarossa and Richard. To 
such an extent, indeed, was the cause of the Cru¬ 
saders identified with that of all other Christians 
throughout the world, that the authors of these 
ballads, Nestorian Syrians though they were, re¬ 
gard the Pope as the champion of Christianity, 
and see in the overthrow of the soldiers of Rome 
the ruin of their own faith. Some other inedited 
Syriac fragments are published by Bickell, in¬ 
cluding the Poems of Cyrillona. Priitorius has 
three articles, one on certain inscriptions of Sar- 
gon, another on the belief in the immortality of 
the soul and the worship of dead heroes, particu¬ 
larly kings, among the inhabitants of Ilimyar, and 
a third on the Ethiopic particles lali and ciyd, 
which serve to express the nom. and acc. of the 
emphatic personal pronouns. The article deals a 
blow at the so-called Pronominal Theory, which 
has become so fashionable of late among a certain 
school of philologists, and shows that the one 
particle originally signified “an individual,” and 
the other “ the reins.” Blau explains some “ for¬ 
gotten ” Phoenician glosses in Dioscorides ; Stein- 
sehneider has some notes on the Kalilawe-Dimna ; 
Sayce gives a list of the Accadian numerals, com¬ 
paring them with those of the Ugro-Altaic lan¬ 
guages ; and Schrader discusses various names of 
animals in Assyrian. Zunz sends an article which 
will interest the Biblical critic, in which he brings 
together a number of useful facts, and seeks to 
make out, among other things, the late date of 
Ezekiel and the recent Persian origin of Esther. 
Donner’s article on composition in the Finnic- 
Ugrian dialects is highly suggestive. He points 
out that, so far from displaying a strong conserva¬ 
tive immobility, they are largely subject to the 
action of phonetic decay and a musical vowel- 
change, which reminds us of the vowel-changes 
in Semitic. Changes in the meaning of roots are 
denoted in this way, and we are thus enabled to 
discover the original identity of roots the signifi¬ 
cation of which seems widely different. 

To the next annual address of the President of 
the Philological Society on May 16, Mr. A. II. 
Sayce, of Queen's College, Oxford, will contribute 
a report on the Semitic languages, especially As¬ 
syrian; and Professor Robinson Ellis, of University 
College, London, a report on Latin. 

We hope to review very shortly M. Francois 
Lenormant’s Premieres Civilisations. The same 
indefatigable scholar has now published a work 
entitled La Mayie ehez let Chaldeens et let Oriyines 
accadiennet, based on the latest and most important 
documents bearing on the occult sciences and re¬ 
ligions of the ancient world, and dealing with the 
important problems of the migrations of peoples, 
ana of the origin of Asiatic civilisation. 

The last number of the new French periodical, 
Melanges d Archtologie Egyptienne et Attyrienne, 
contains an interesting article, by M. de Saulcy, 
on the Rutennu of the Egyptian Inscriptions. 
These people were at one time supposed to be the 
Assyrians, but the Greek transcript of the bilin¬ 
gual Decree of Canopus renders the Egyptian 
word by Syria. M, de Saulcy endeavours to show 
that the term included the length and breadth of 
Palestine from Cilicia to Egypt, and to identify 
it with the Lotan of Gen. xxxvi. 20, 22, who is 
there called the eldest son of Seir the Ilorite. 
This opinion seems very probable, and it suggests 
the further possibility that Lot, the father of 
Ammon and Moab, and Lud, the son of Shorn, 
according to Gen. x. 22, are varying forms of the 
same word. One of the Aramaic tribes to the 
west of Babylonia, conquered by Sennacherib, was 
named Lihtau. 

Part I. (dated 1873) of the publications of the 
English Dialect Society is now ready for delivery 
to all members whose subscriptions are not 
in arrear, the number of whom is very small. 
The whole number of members is now 221, and 
continues steadily to increase. 

A good glossary of Leicestershire words was 
published many years ago by the late Dr. Evans, 


of Market Bosworth. His son, Sebastian Evans, 
LL.D., has undertaken to prepare a second edition 
of this work for the English Dialect Society, to 
contain large additions. He notes that the dialect 
of the south-west portion of the county is very 
different from that of the north-east portion or 
“ t’oother soide ” of it. 

Dr. Evans has presented to the English Dialect 
Society a very valuable collection of glossaries, 
forty in number, including copies of the diction¬ 
aries of Coles, Phillips, Merchant and Gordon, 
Kersey, Martin, Knowles, &c .; also Blount's 
Glossoyraphia, the Craven Glossary ,the glossariesof 
Forby, Moor, Toone, Sternberg, Hunter, and others 
equally valuable, all well bound and in excellent 
condition. This generous present is a very accept¬ 
able addition to the Society's library, which will 
one day be a really good one. 

Dr. Pegge’s Glossary of Kenticisms and Pro¬ 
verbs relating to the county of Kent, which had 
been sent to press for the Kentish Archaeological 
Society, is completed. 

At the sitting of the French Acadomie des 
Inscriptions et Holies Lettres on the 27th ult., 
a memoir by M. Henri Beaune, on “ The Spoils of 
Charles the Bold at Berne ” was presented. The 
author states that, after the defeat of Duke Charles 
at Granson and Morat, the Swiss took a large booty, 
part of which is still preserved in various Swiss 
towns. The Museum at Berne in particular con¬ 
tains church ornaments, jew’els from the duke's 
chapel, vestments, tapestry, and other articles of 
value, which then fell into the hands of the Swiss. 

M. Paulin Paris rend a paper on a work com¬ 
posed between 1300 and 1304, under the title of 
Voir dit, by the poet Guillaume de Machau. It 
consists of the correspondence between De Machau 
and a young lady called Peronelle d'Armentieres, 
who fell in love with the poet from reading his 
works. 

M. Renan presented two documents relating to 
the Phoenician inscription from Eryx, which has 
been long lost, and is only known by Cordici’s 
copy, incorrectly reproduced by Torremuzzo and 
Gesenius. Two tracings, one of the Palermo MS., 
and a second of another autograph of Cordici, 
prove that the inscription is not a funeral lamen¬ 
tation, but a simple dedication to Astarte. 

M. Renan also presented a collation of tho 
Vatican MS. of Pere du Bois’ De Recuperatione 
Terrae Sanctae, which renders possible the correc¬ 
tion of sundry errors in the text as given by 
Bongars in L'Histoire Litteraire de la Prance, 
tome xxvi.; and copies of drawings, supposed to 
be hieroglyphics, found in the Canary Islands. 

We hear that the services of one of its ablest 
Chinese scholars have been lost to II.M.'s Consular 
Corps in China. Mr. William S. F. Mayers, 
Chinese Secretary and Translator in II.M.’s Lega¬ 
tion at Peking, has accepted tho post of Secretary 
to the Municipal Council at Shanghai. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Entomological Society (March 2, 1874.) 

Sir Sidney Smith Saunders, President, in the 
chair. Mr. McLachlan exhibited two male ex¬ 
amples of an Orthopterous insect belonging to the 
family Locustidae. They were said to be sold in 
the streets of Shanghai, confined in ornamental 
wicker cages and bought for the sound they pro¬ 
duced. The species appeared to be undescribed, 
and to pertain to a new genus, nllied to Xiphidium. 
The president remarked that ill Turkey, a kind of 
cricket was kept in a similar manner in paper cages 
and fed upon lettuce leaves. Mr. McLachlan also 
exhibited a series of examples, illustrating the 
natural history of Onisciyaster IVakeJieldi, from 
New Zealand, described and figured by him from 
the female imago in the Entoinoloyist's Magazine 
for October last. He had now received from Mr. 
Wakefield a second series of specimens, including 
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the male imago, female sub-imago, adult nymph 
and larva. The Intend wing-like homy expansions 
of the terminal segments of the abdomen in 
the imago and sub-imago are continued in 
the aquatic conditions on each segment of the 
abdomen, and in addition, there are similar forma¬ 
tions along the back of the abdomen placed 
longitudinally and vertically. The adult nymph 
appears to possess no external gills or laminae, but 
they are conspicuous in the less mature larva on 
each side of the ventral surface of the abdomen. 
The Rev. A. E. Eaton exhibited some Arctic 
insects which he had brought front Spitzbergen; 
and also some photographs of the scenery in those 
desolate regions. A communication was received 
from Mr. J. V. Gooch respecting the injury to the 
coffee trees in Natal from a Longicorn beetle, 
Anthores lenconotus, Pascoe. 

The following papers were communicated, viz. 
“ On some new species of South African Lycaen- 
tdae.’’ By Roland Trimen, F.L.S. “Descriptions of 
new species of Lycarnidae from his own collection.” 
By W. C. Ilewitson, E.L.S., F.Z.S. Part V. 
of the Transactions for 1873,concluding thevolume, 
was on the table, and also Part I. of tho Trans¬ 
actions for 1874. 


London Anthropological Society 
( Tuesday, March 3). 

The following papers were read :—1. A descrip¬ 
tion of three Siah Posh Kafir Skulls, by l)r. I. 
Barnard Davis, F.R.S., who questioned Dr. 
Bcllew’s opinion that theso Kafirs are of Hindoo 
origin, their skulls being of much larger internal 
capacity than those of the Hindoos. 2. On the 
Siah Posh Kafirs, hitherto supposed to be a Mace¬ 
donian colony, planted by Alexander the Great in 
the Hindoo Kush, bv i)r. G. W. Leitner, who 
gave a detailed account of this mysterious race, 
their manners, appearance, and their various 
dialects. He also referred to the desire which the 
Kafirs have to cultivate friendly relations with 
the English, and expressed his conviction that if 
we encouraged them we should not only have a 
direct and safe road for our trade to Central Asia, 
but should also be able to solve many puzzles in 
Geography and Ethnography. 

Society of Biblical Archaeology 
(Tuesday, March 3). 

Dr. Birch, F.S.A., President, in the chair.— 
The following papers were read:— 

1. “Translation of an Egyptian Fabulous Ro¬ 
mance, ‘ Tho Tale of the Doomed Prince.’ From 
the Harris Papyri.” By C. W. Goodwin, M.A.— 
This curious romance, which is unfortunately only 
a fragment, relates how a certain Egyptian king, 
in answer to his earnest prayers, obtained a son, 
of whom tho Seven Athors (Parcae) foretell that 
he will die by one of three deaths, either by a croco¬ 
dile, a serpent, or a dog. To preserve liis son, the 
king shuts him up in a tower with every luxury, 
and numerous attendants, who are charged to tell 
him nothing of tho existence of these threo 
animals. One day, the prince sees an Egyptian'go 
forth to hunt, accompanied by his dog, whereupon 
the prince desires such an animal. This leads to the 
disclosure of his destiny ; but he worries his father 
into letting him have his way, saying it is useless 
to fly from fate. After that he also prevails upon 
the king to let him go out and see the world. 
Agreeably to this wish he travels alone to Naha- 
ranna (Mesopotamia), and passes as the son of an 
Egyptian horseman fleeing from the cruelty' of a 
step-mother. Arrived at the court of the monarch 
of the country, he mingles with the courtiers, by 
whom he is told of the singular circumstances sur¬ 
rounding the king’s daughter, who is shut up in a 
tower, from whence she can only be liberated by 
that lover who shall successfully scale the window 
of her prison. All the princes of Naharanna trv 
to do this and fail; but the young Egyptian, 
whoso personal appearance wins" the heart" of the 
princess, is successful. Upon this the king her 
lather refuses to give her in marriago to an 


unknown fugitive; but ns she threatens suicide in 
the event of being refused, he consents, and the 
lovers are united. Soon after, the prince and his 
wife return to Egypt on a tour, and entering one 
of the temples to worship, he is attacked by a 
sacred crocodile, which he repels, and also by a 
giant, w horn he overcomes. Weary with his exer¬ 
tions, the prince returns home to rest, while his 
wife watches lieside him. Presently a serpent 
comes out of a hole to sting him during his sleep; 
hut the princess offers the reptile some intoxicat¬ 
ing drink, and when it is drunken, drowns the 
creature in her bath. On the prince awaking, he 
and his wife offer prayers and thanks for his 
deliverance from two of the foretold dooms. He 
thengoesout forawalk.and is againmetbv thegiant 
and crocodile, who warn him of his certain fate, 
to which he pays no heed. Two months after¬ 
wards the prince walks out, taking his dog with 
him. At this crisis the romance is suddenly broken 
off by the loss of the remainder of the papyrus. 
The learned translator drew attention to the pecu¬ 
liar features of this ancient story, resembling in so 
many points the romances of the mediaeval period, 
which may have had a common origin. 2. “ Trans¬ 
lation of Rn Historical Narrative belonging to the 
Reign of Thothmes III.” By 0. W. Goodwin, 
M.A.—This translation, the original text of which 
is also contained in the Harris Papyri, relates the 
mnnner in which a certain chief officer of state, 
named Tahutia (Thoth'), treacherously delivered 
up the fortress of the Imu (a people hitherto un¬ 
known to Egyptologists) to the armies of King 
Men-cheper-ra (Thothmes III.), and enumerates 
further the amount of the spoil thus surrendered, 
and the rewards obtained by the traitor. 3. “Ob¬ 
servations upon the Assyrian Verbs Basu and 
Qabuli.” By Prof. William Wright. 


Royal Society (Thursday, March 5). 

A very important communication by' Dr. Ferrier 
on tho “ Localisation of Function in the Brain ” 
was presented by Professor Burdon Sanderson. It 
will be remembered that Dr. Perrier's paper on 
the same subject at the Bradford meeting of the 
British Association excited the very greatest in¬ 
terest. The present communication contains the 
results of still further experiments, especially upon 
the brains of monkeys, as well as verifications of 
points which six months ago he was prepared 
to consider hypothetical. In a paper pub¬ 
lished by the author in the West Ridiny Lunatic 
Asylum Medical Reports, vol.iii. 1873, the results 
were given of experiments on rabbits, cats, and 
dogs, made specially for the purpose of testing the 
theory of Hughlings Jackson that localised and 
unilateral epilepsies are caused by irritation or 
“ discharging lesions ” of the grey matter of the 
hemispheres in the region of the corpus striatum. 
Besides confirming Hughlings Jackson's views, the 
author's researches indicated an exact localisation 
in the hemispheres of centres or regions for the 
carrying out of simple and complex muscular 
movements of a definite character, and described 
by him as of a purposive or expressional nature. 
Facts were also recorded tending to show' that 
other regions of the brain were connected with 
sensory perception, but no localisation was defi¬ 
nitely' arrived at. 

Among the experiments now related are some 
in further confirmation and extension of those 
already made on cats, dogs, and rabbits, as well as 
a new series of experiments on other vertebrates. In 
particular, numerous experiments on monkeys are 
described, for the purpose of which the author re¬ 
ceived a grant of money from the Council of the 
Royal Society. In addition, the results of experi¬ 
ments on jackals, guinea-pigs, rats, pigeons, frogs, 
toads, and fishes are narrated. The method of in¬ 
vestigation consists in the application of the 
stimulus of an induced current of electricity 
directly to the surface of the brain. The ani¬ 
mals are rendered only partially insensible 
during the process of exploration of the brain, 
complete anaesthesia annihilating all reaction. 


Special attention is called to the precision with 
w hich a given result follows stimulation of a defi¬ 
nite area, so much so that when once the brain 
has been accurately mapped out, the experimenter 
can predict with certainty the result of stimula¬ 
tion of a given region or centre. The theory that 
the phenomena are due, not to excitation of cortical 
centres, but to conduction of the electric currents 
to basal ganglia and motor tracts, is considered as 
disposed of by the fact of the precision and pre¬ 
dictable character of the results, and by the 
marked differences in the phenomena which are 
observed when regions in close local relation to 
each other are excited. Other facts are pointed 
out bearing in the same direction, among others 
the harmony and homology subsisting between the 
results of experiment in all the different animals. 
The experiments on monkeys are first described. 
Reference is continually made in the descrip¬ 
tion to figures of the brain, on which are de¬ 
lineated the position and extent of the regions, 
stimulation of which is followed by con¬ 
stant and definite results. Generally it may 
be stated that the centres for the movements of 
the limbs are situated in the convolutions bound¬ 
ing the Fissure of Rolando, viz. the ascending 
parietal convolution with its postero-parietal ter¬ 
mination as far back as the parieto-occipital fis¬ 
sure, the ascending frontal and posterior termina¬ 
tion of the superior frontal convolution. Centres 
for individual movements are differentiated in 
these convolutions. Further, in the ascending 
frontal convolution, on a level with the posterior 
termination of the middle frontal, are centres for 
certain facial muscles—Hz. the zygomatici, &c. 
At the posterior termination of the inferior frontal 
convolution and corresponding part of the as¬ 
cending frontal are the centres for various move¬ 
ments of the mouth and tongue, This is the 
homologue of “ Broca's convolution.” 

In the superior frontal convolution in advance 
of the centres for certain movements of the arm, 
as well as in the corresponding part of the middle 
frontal convolution, are centres stimulation of 
which causes peculiar lateral movements of the 
head and eyes and dilatation of the pupils. The 
antero-frontal regions, with the inferior frontal and 
orbital convolutions, give no definite results. 

Extirpation of these parts causes a condition 
resembling dementia. No results could be ascer¬ 
tained as regards the function of the Central lobe 
or Island of Reil. At the inferior angle of the 
intra-parietal sulcus is a centre for the platysma. 

Irritation of the angular gyrus (pit courbe) 
causes certain movements of the eye-balls and 
pupils. Destruction of this convolution gives data 
for regarding it as the cerebral, expansion of the 
optic nerve, and as such related to visual per¬ 
ception. 

The phenomena resulting from irritation of the 
superior temporo-sphenoidal convolution are indica¬ 
tions of excitation of ideas of sound. It is regarded 
as the cerebral termination of the auditory nerve. 
The sense of smell is localised in the uncinate con¬ 
volution. The situation of the regions connected 
with sensations of taste and touch is not accurately 
defined, but some facts are given indicating their 
probable locality. The occipital lobes do not react 
on stimulation. Destruction of these lobes caused 
no loss of sensation or voluntary motion, but an 
apparent abolition of the instincts of self-preserva¬ 
tion. 

The corpora striata arc shown to be motor in 
function and the optic thalami sensory. Stimula¬ 
tion of the corpora quadrigomina causes dilatation 
of the pupils, opisthotonic contractions, and the 
utterance of peculiar cries. The nature and signi¬ 
fication of the phenomena is regarded as still 
obscure and requiring further investigation. Some 
experiments have been made on the cerebellum. 
They confirm the author's previous views as to the 
relation of this organ to co-ordination of tho optic 
axes and the maintenance of bodily equilibrium. 
The experiments are not detailed, as they will 
be made the subject of a future paper. New 
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experiments on dogs essentially confirm previous 
results, 'while many new facts have been elicited. 
Those on jackals agree in the main with the ex¬ 
periments on dogs, both as to the character of the 
results and the localisation of the centres. New 
experiments on cats generally confirm as well os 
further define the results described by the author 
in his former paper. The facts of experiments 
on rabbits, guinea-pigs, and rats are essentially 
alike and confirm former statements. 

In all these animals the sensory regions are de¬ 
fined and compared with those in the brain of the 
monkey. The only result obtained by stimulation 
of the cerebral hemispheres in pigeons was con¬ 
traction of the pupil. The region associated w ith 
this action, situated in the pusteroparietal aspect, 
is compared with a similar region in the mammalian 
brain and regarded as the seat of visual percep¬ 
tion. 

Movement of the limbs in frogs, and of the tail 
and fins in fishes as in swimming, can be excited 
from the cerebral hemispheres in these animals. 
Exact localisation of motor and sensory centres is 
notpossible. 

The optic lobes in birds, frogs and fishes seem 
to be related to movements of flight and progres¬ 
sion, in addition to this relation with the eves. 
Similar phenomena result from irritation of the 
cerebellum, but the signification of these is reserved 
for future inquiry. 

From the data of physiological experiment a 
foundation is obtained for constructing an ana¬ 
tomical homology of the convolutions. 

Among other points in homology the Fissure of 
Rolando is shown to be the homologuc of the 
Crucial Sulcus in the brain of the carnivora. 

The whole brain is considered as divided into a 
sensory and motor region corresponding to their 
anatomical relation to the optic thalami and cor¬ 
pora striata and the sensory and motor tracts. 

The motor regions are regarded as essential 
for the execution of voluntary movements, and as 
the seat of a corresponding motor memory'; the 
sensory regions being looked upon as the organic 
seat of ideas derived from sensory impressions. 
An explanation is attempted of the phenomena of 
aphasia, and the relation of the memory of words 
to the ideas they represents 

The theory that a certain action is the result of a 
mental conception excited by stimulation of a cer¬ 
tain centre is considered and disputed. From the 
complexity of mental phenomena, and the participa¬ 
tion in them of both motor and sensory substrata, 
any system of localisation of mental faculties 
which does not take both factors into account 
is looked upon as radically false. 

The paper concludes with a short consideration 
of the relation of the basal ganglia to the hemi¬ 
spheres. 


philological SOCIETY ( Friday, March 0). 

Mr. Alexander J. Ellis, F.R.S., President, 
read a paper on “ Vowel Changes in the English 
Dialect,-," to the following effect:— 

The striking changes of vowel sounds in the 
English dialects may be traced to the action of 
two laws, the motives of which are not vet suffi¬ 
ciently known; but, as these laws seem to in¬ 
fluence all Indo-Germunic languages to a greater 
or less extent, their investigation has general phi¬ 
lological interest. The first, Gradation, has been 
already partly investigated, but not sufficiently 
traced to its physical moaning. The second, 
Fracture and Juncture, has been barely noticed in 
one of its least frequent cases, Griimu’s Brechung, 
although some of its results are widely known. 

_ According to Professor Helmholtz's investiga¬ 
tions (as long ago suggested in a little-known 
article in the Westminster Ileinew for October 
lS57, by Sir G. Wheatstone), vowels in the singing 
voice are compound music tones, consisting of 
simple partials of the relative pitches, 1, 2,-3, 4, 
Ac., u)i to 16 or even 20, with their loudness 
variously modified by the resonance of the air in 


the variously alterable cavities lying between the 
vocal chords and the external apertures of the 
mouth and nose. The speaking voice introduces 
various independent noises or beating sounds, 
similar to the “ breathiness ” heard at the same 
time as the tone of a flute. These are now dis¬ 
regarded for brevity. It is merely'by the different 
distribution of loudness among the partials, due to 
the different shapes given to the resonantcavities by 
the tongue, lips, uvula, pharyngeal muscles, tongue 
bone, epiglottis, Ac., that vowels are distinguished, 
when their prime or lowest partial tone is of the 
same pitch. Vowels are, therefore, variable qua¬ 
lities of tone for the same pitch in the same in¬ 
strument, comparable to the fixed qualities of tone 
for the same pitch in different instruments, in the 
flute, violin, Ac. But vowels also vary acousti¬ 
cally at different pitches, though recognised in- 
tellectually ns identical. The different effect of 
vowel qualities on music is well shown by singing 
the first part of God Have the Queen, first entirely 
to the sound of Italian li, then of Italian la, and 
then of Italian la. 

When for any given pitch only the very highest 
partial tones are strongly reinforced, the result is 
a vowel of the (Italian) I type; when only the 
very' lowest, of the (Italian) U type; when the 
reinforcement gradually diminishes throughout, 
from the lowest to the highest, of the (Italian) A 
type. When the reinforced partials are not of 
quite so high a pitch as for I, the (Italian) E type 
is produced, varying extremely as to general cha¬ 
racter, and bridging the chasm between I and A. 
Similarly, when the reinforced partials are not of 
quite so low a pitch as for U, the (Italian) O type 
is produced, also extremely variable, and bridging 
the chasm between U and A. When the high and 
low partials, but not the partials of middle pitch, 
are reinforced, the (Swedish and ancient Greek) Y 
type is produced aud when the partials reinforced 
are neither so high nor low as for Y, the ((ierman) 
03 type results ; and this last is again extremely 
variable, including the English u in but. burr , and 
numerous other indistinct sounds. This indis¬ 
tinctness arises probably from the indefinite cha¬ 
racter of- the reinforcement of partials of the 
middle pitch only, and also from certain beats 
arising from the unsatisfactory construction of the 
resonant cavities. The following experiment 
should be tried. Raise the dampers of a piano 
(a lint piano acts best, with the strings exposed), 
sing the vowel I suddenly and loudly on to the 
strings, pause; it will be re-echoed. Damp, raise 
dampers, sing A in tho same way ; it will also be 
re-echoed. And so for any vowel, even at the 
same pitch. The sympathetic resonance which 
produces this effect is due to precisely the same 
mechanism as that in the cochlea of tho internal 
ear, by which we distinguish vowels. The echo is 
distinct enough to be heard and recognised by a 
hundred people at once. 

The nature of the bridge-vowels of the E, O, (~E 
types, which by their extreme variability produce 
the vowel gradations (so well known under vari¬ 
ous metaphorical terms, which should he forgotten 
as soon as possible), may be gathered from inspect¬ 
ing the following arrangement of the fifteen prin¬ 
cipal vowel sounds in Europe. 

In the bottom line are ranged the seven typical 
letters in capitals, the line above repeats them in 
small letters, as denoted in Mr. Ellis's palaeotype, 
which is always placed in ( ),and inserts the prin¬ 
cipal bridges iu the same character, each having 
above it an exemplificative word with the vowel 
italicised, followed by the name of the language 
(Fr. French, It. Italian), when not English, and 
the number of languages out of forty-five European 
tongues examined by l’rince L. D. Bonaparte, in 
which it occurs. It may be mentioned that out of 
75 vowels recognised by the l’rince, OU occur in 
fewer than 10,of those languages, It) vowels ill none, 
lrf in only 1, 11 iu only 2, 5 in only 3, 4 iu only 
4, 4 in 5, 2 in 0, 4 iu 7, and 1 in *, and that some 
of these vowels are so slightly different from some 
of tho 15 hare considered, that they have for the 


purposes of this table been fused with them, and 
that the nasal and seminasal vowels have been 
purposely disregarded. 
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The physiological cause of vowel gradation, 
therefore, lies in proximity of form of tho re¬ 
sonance chamber, influenced by a great variety of 
circumstances not well known, and so far as 
known, impossible to detail briefly, but seldom 
arises from inability to produce the primary sound 
which undergoes gradation. 

By vowel fracture, which has much more 
transformative power, is meant the gliding intro¬ 
duction or gliding appendage of a second or 
adventitious vowel before or after an original 
vowel, independently of any quantitive relations 
(as postulated by Grimm, from whose Brechung 
the name lias been imitated); ami by vowel 
juncture is meant the substitution of one vowel 
for two which glide on to each other, either by 
the omission of one, or the substitution of a bridge- 
vowel for the two sounds which it unites. In 
fracturing, bridge-vowels are frequently generated, 
but tho broken effect remains until the juncture 
is effected, when as complete a change often 
results as in any insect transformation. These 
fractures and junctures will he briefly described 
by types, in which an accented letter will show 
that tile vowel sounds glide on to one another by 
innumerable and rapidly uttered, continuous 
bridge-vowels (forming a glide of quality of tone, 
similar to the glide of pitch produced by running 
the finger down a violin string when bowing), 
while the chief loudness or force rests on the 
sound marked by the accented letter. 

The two chief descriptions of fracture are pre- 
fracture and svffracture. Of prefractures thero 
are two kinds according as the transition is from 
a comparatively close to a comparatively open 
resonance chamber (apertive) or the reverse (clau- 
sive). The adventitious or fracturing vowel has 
generally (perhaps always originally) the chief 
force : but, when the original or fractured vowel is 
left ungradated add tmobseured, the relation of 
loudness is very equal, swaying one way or another 
with the impulse of the moment, in the same 
speaker (especially for apertive prefrnctures), nnd 
not unfrequently the loudness or stress settles 
down on the original or fractured vowel itself, in 
which case the fracturing vowel, if initial, often 
becomes consonantal, and if not initial, shows its 
presence by materially transforming the preceding 
consonant. The types of apertive prefractures are 
(ia, ua). The former gradates to (te, in, «’) where 
(’) represents the faintest trace of a sound of 03 
family. The second gradates to (no, ua, u )— 
where («) is u in pull, a gradation of (u). The 
forms (ia, tin) are found in Cumberland, replacing 
an original (a). The forms («’, uj are heard iu 
South Scotch, where Mr. Murray writes them ca, 
uo, like the Anglosaxon ea,eo, which had a similar 


origin. In received English the sounds are con- 
stantlv heard in really, annually, where they have 
a different origin. The forms also gradate to (e’, 
o’), and Yorkshire varieties are distinguished by 
the use of (t") and (e‘) for an original (a) or (o). 
These sounds form junctures as (i, e)—more or 
less lengthened; and hence an original shin, gradates 
to (stoon, stoon, ston)—length being shown by 
reduplication,—fractures to (stian, sti%n, stuon), 
gradated to (stfn, ste'n). and j tinctured to (stin, 
sten), all of which forms of this or kindred words 
exist in living English dialects. The deeplv re¬ 
inforced series O, U, are also prefractured, anti the 
types (To, fit), both gradate to (»’), and juncture 
to a vowel of the Y family, either (y,») or a 
bridge-vowel between them, so well known in 
Scotland, in Norfolk, in Devonshire, and totally 
unconnected with Norman influence; even the 
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intermediate (iy) is found. When the accents shift 
(iii, uii) give rise initially to (ja, va),— where (j) 
has its German sound, : —with gradations. Hence 
(jeb'i, Jel) able, ale, and (wren won wan, wats) for 
une, oats. When a consonant precedes, it is often 
changed; thus team, dead pass through (teem, 
deed) to (tfem tJem tshern, died (Lred dzlied) reach¬ 
ing the Inst forms in Shropshire. All these changes 
are frequent in French, as in champ from (knmp- 
um, lriam kiam tsham sham slia.i), lot sai See. from 
(lee-gem see, hit: suc5, lua sun) &c., and Italian 
J toro, Spanish hueco from ov-um, Sec. The French 
ii is itself a juncture from a fractured Latin u. 

The clausive prefractures have the types (ai an) 
from original (i, u), very frequently in English 
and German, occasionally in Guernsey French, 
but unknown in Scandinavian, Tuscan, &c. They 
gradate to (ei ou) which are common in dialects, 
where they have evolved generally a representa¬ 
tive ditl'erence. 

But the most singular change of (ai, au) is to 
the obscuration (a’), (a’) for (ai) occurring in 
Lothian, and (a’) for (an) in South Lancashire, 
while (a’) juncturing into (a), we have (a) for 
both (ai an), as (staa skua raa) for sty shy irry in 
North and Mid Yorkshire, and (abaat aas) for 
about house in .South Y orkshire. The usual Euro¬ 
pean, and English juncture of (tii an) is, however, 
(ee, oo), both open, which is the well-known 
Sanscrit guna change. But in English these 
junctures generally arise from sudractures. For 
speech takes no notice of origin, but deals with the 
sound gained ns if original. 

Suffractures consist essentially in allowing a 
vowel with a fuller reinforcement of partial tones 
to fall over into one with a less marked reinforce¬ 
ment. Hence the types are (ai au) as the last, and 
(lie). The two former chiefly appear in the gra¬ 
dated forms (di ou) for (ee, oo) or (ee, oo), which 
may themselves have been originally junctures of 
sudractures. In the received dialect they fre¬ 
quently (according to some orthoepists, invariably) 
replace (ee, oo) long, even when these are gradations 
of (aa) as in face, stone - (feis, stuun) according to 
Mr. Melville Bell, = (fdeis, strfoun) according to 
Mr. Smart. The word one, originally an, which 
becomes (won) in received English, prefractures 
to (ion i’n Jen) in Southern Scotch and sudractures 
to (ein) in Caithness. In the Forest of 1 >ean name 
sudractures to (naini), in South Y'orkshire gad or 
(good) to (pokl), and throughout the East coast, 
(e), whether short or long, constantly drops into 
a very compact short (ei) as in (toil) for tell. 

In received English, sudractures and their sub¬ 
sequent junctures arise from the omission of an 
original (r, 1, gh, w). Thus nearly really actually 
rhyme, for to trill the r in nearly is a provincial 
error, hence the omissice fracture (»’) is generated. 
In Hull (ri'li) would be vulgar, because a sound 
in peasant speech, so (riili) is said, which is itself 
vulgar in London. Similarly in fairly, sorely, 
poorly, the omissive sudractures (e’, o’, «') 
are produced. Balk (bv.vk) is a juncture from 
(ba’k), an omissive sutlracture from (balk). 
In may say and the like, an original (-agh) pala¬ 
talised into (-ai), an omissive sudracture, is still 
heard in Norfolk, Kent, and the South-West; and 
this is junctured into (ee, ee) even in Norfolk and 
Kent in many words, and also in received English, 
and fractured into (ei) in received English and 
markedly in Essex, but gradated into (ii) in the 
M idland counties, and even in Kent, where the 
three stages (ai, ee, ii) coexist in different words. 
It is strange to hear the words, he is to die to-day, 
pronounced in the east, south-east, and south-west 
of England. A perfectly similar change took 
place for (-aw-) and (-agh) labialised into (-au), 
and hence giving an omissive sudracture, which 
gradated to (a') and gave (aa aa, oo, oo) as 
various junctures. 

The origin of these prefractures and sudractures 
is not evident. They have not vet been sufficiently 
studied. In this paper Mr. Ellis gives what, so 
far as he knows, is the first connected view of 
their relations which has been published. An 


immense mass of illustration will be furnished in 
the examples to his forthcoming section on English 
Dialects in the fourth part of his Early English 
Pronunciation. How, far consonant contiguity, 
prospective or retrospective action of vowels 
in adjoining syllables, loudness or emphasis, 
pitch of voice, habits of intonation or altera¬ 
tion of pitch, drawling or rapiditv of utter¬ 
ance, syllabic or vowel quantity, fiistoric de¬ 
scent, foreign intermixture, climatic variety, social 
habits, fashion, segregation and aggregation, 
imitation of individual idiosvncracies, grammatical 
construction, and so on, may have assisted in pro¬ 
ducing these variations, remains to be discovered, 
and will perhaps some day reward a patient learned 
indefatigable phonologic scholar. At present it 
can only be said that the changes do not happen 
from slovenliness of speech, for they are clearly 
recognised as shibboleths of districts, nor from 
inability to pronounce the other “ proper ” sounds, 
for these frequently occur under other circum¬ 
stances of gradation, and fracture and juncture, in 
the same dialect. Amidst the confusion, however, 
we may clearly discern a variety of sound de¬ 
pendent on phraseographieal structure, by which 
shades of meaning are differentiated, and a feeling 
for acoustic propriety and harmony, which will 
have to be investigated. The object of this paper, 
which is but a condensed extract from a sub¬ 
section of Mr. Ellis's forthcoming work, is, to 
place the problem before the world. The re¬ 
searches of Schmeller, Winkler, Ascoli, and Prince 
L. L. Bonaparte on High and Low German, Italic 
and Basque dialects must be taken into account. 
And the literary languages will then have to be 
ransacked. Enough has been adduced to show 
the nature of that dialectal fermentation from 
which alone a literary language results. 

I.IXXF.AN society (Thursday, March 5). 

At the special general meeting of the Linnean 
Society, held on Thursday evening last, the attend¬ 
ance was the largest within the recollection of any 
Fellow present, the number there being about 120. 
Mr. Busk, Vice President, occupied the chair. 
Mr. Carruthers, being called upon by the chairman, 
proposed a resolution that a committee be appointed 
to consider the bye-laws, and to propose to the 
council such alterations, omissions, or additions 
as they might think desirable. An amendment 
was proposed in the interests of the Council by 
Major-General Strachey, that the Council be re¬ 
quested to obtain competent legal opinion on the 
validity of the alterations recently made in the 
bve-laws, and to act upon the same— i.e. should 
the opinion be unfavourable to the changes that 
have been made, that the Council take measures 
to revise such changes. After considerable dis¬ 
cussion, the amendment was carried by a large 
majority; and it is'understood that the decision 
which will thus have to be obtained will be ac¬ 
cepted by all sections of the Fellows. Before the 
close of the meeting a resolution was carried, pro¬ 
posed by Sir John Lubbock and seconded by Mr. 
Carruthers, expressive of the high sense entertained 
by the Society of the very great services rendered 
to it by its president, Mr. Bentham, during his 
long tenure of the chair. 


FINE ART. 

Biondo’s ‘ Noble Art of Painting.’ [Michel 
Angelo Biondo della nohilissima Pittura. 
(Venice, 1549.) Translated into German, 
with a Preface and Notes, by Dr. IIg, for 
the Quellcnschriflen fiir Kunstqeschkhte. 
3 vo. (Wien, 1873.)] 

Tiraboschi says that if quantity and variety 
could be decisive of an author’s literary value, 
Biondo would stand on a par with any writer 
of his age. From the mass of this scribbler’s 
writings Dr. Ilg has chosen that which relates 
to art and translated it for the Qucllen- 
schriften. The date of this handbook is 
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1549; it was issued from “ the Apollo 
press ” at Venice nineteen years before the 
‘ Dialogue ’ of Dolce and one year after the 
‘ Dialogue ’ of Pino; it is less valuable in 
every sense than either of those treatises. 

Dr. Bg very properly introduces Biondo in 
an apologetic tone. He admits that his state¬ 
ments scarcely enlarge the field of historical 
enquiry. He seems willing to confess that 
Biondo is a grotesque and tiresome talker, 
whose enthusiasm is as unreal as his know¬ 
ledge is shallow ; yet he opines that his work 
contains some material fit for the use of the 
present generation, and in this view we may 
concede that he is right. Still we are bound 
to keep in mind that there is more quartz 
than gold in Biondo; the quartz indeed 
exceeding the gold in such proportions as 
almost to justify Cicognara in holding that the 
yield of the “ crash ” is worthless and dull. 

Biondo, like liis contemporary Pino, held 
that painting was on the decline and required 
to be saved from total loss ; but the means 
which suggested themselves to his mind for 
effecting this purpose were singularly feeble 
and insufficient. We are not sure that he was 
sincere, but he may have had reason to think 
that a remedy would be found in a reprint of 
recipes for the preparation of colours and in 
a compendium of fanciful subjects set forth 
for use in composition ; but he was wrong, 
and dc facto his object was not to be attained 
in that way. Mrs. Merrifield indeed has 
been induced to quote Biondo’s recipes as 
illustrating the technical acquirements of 
painters in the sixteenth century, but it is 
almost certain that they were not familiar to 
the artists of the time, since, had they been so, 
they would not have been worth publishing. 
As for the subjects, they were left unused by 
those to whom they were suggested, and it 
was natural that this should be so. 

Biondo was not a painter but a surgeon, 
whose delight was cfiiefly to see his rhapso¬ 
dies in print. He was not very fortunate 
in finding encouragement for professional 
works treating of surgical operations or 
botany, so he turned his attention to “navi¬ 
gation and the winds,” astrology, and 
“courtesans,” in which perhaps his efforts 
were better rewarded. His attempt to enter 
the field of art was not justified in any way. 
He was not cognizant certainly of the pic¬ 
torial business of his own time at Venice, or 
he would have felt the uselessness of recom¬ 
mending to the contemporaries of Titian, 
Tintoretto, or Schiavone the virtues of 
finished outlines, or the advantage of draw¬ 
ing first the skeleton, then the muscular de¬ 
velopment, and finally the fleshy projection 
of figures, preparatory to clothing them with 
drapery. It was not at a period when artists 
were expected to cover yards of canvas at 
short notice that such rules were likely to 
be accepted ; and the attempt to urge them 
must have seemed very whimsical in the eyes 
of Bioudo’s readers, if he ever had any. 

But Biondo was as ignorant of the history 
as he was of the spirit of painting in Venice 
or the rest of Italy. We may gather from 
his notices of Raphael, Michael Angelo, and 
Sebastian del Piombo that he hod some ac¬ 
quaintance with the topography of Rome; but 
we can discern at the same time that he was 
unacquainted with Florence, had but shadowy 
reminiscences of Bologna and Mantua, and 
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was altogether unacquainted with Venice. 
He praises Titian for two of his portraits, 
Pordenone for a picture in a Roman palace, 
and he omits to speak of Bellini, Giorgione, 
Palma, Bonifacio, or any of the host of 
minor artists who made the Venetian school 
illustrious. He speaks of the greatest 
masterpiece of the previous age, The Last 
Supper by Da Vinci, in the Grazie at Milan, 
ns a picture by Mantegna, and merely alludes 
to Lionardo as a Florentine who wrote a 
treatise on anatomy. We need not be sur¬ 
prised that a surgeon should take so quaint 
a view of the genius of a great master, but 
we ask, what claim he could urge to be 
heard as a writer on art? Of Francia, 
Biondo goes on to say that he was an 
admirable painter whose works were no 
longer in existence; and of Costa, that he 
was Francia’s pupil,—an error into which 
Dr. Ilg has unconsciously allowed himself to 
!>e led by the author whom he comments. 

What makes Biondo’s handbook interest¬ 
ing and gives it a claim to a place on the book¬ 
shelves of students is the series of references 
which he makes to pictures and wall paint¬ 
ings by contemporaries in various parts of 
Rome. These references may bo used to 
complete and to control the statements of 
Vasari in respect of Francesco Salviati, 
Perino del Vaga, Parmegianino, Polidoro da 
Caravaggio, and Maturino. 

J. A. Crowe. 


MINOR BOOKS OX ART. 

Die Kunst. im Hnuse. Von Jacob Falke. Second 
edition. (Wien: 1873.) That Jacob Falke’s little 
book, Die Kunst im Hnuse (Art in the House), 
has reached a second edition would seem to show 
that the subject with which it deals is awaken¬ 
ing attention and thought. In olden times houses 
really expressed something of the character and 
taste of the men who lived in them, generation 
•after generation; but our modem dwellings, hired 
for the most part for short terms, usually express 
nothing but the fashion in vogue with the so- 
called “ house-decorator ” and upholsterer. We 
have grown content to leave our domestic art in 
their hands, as being the proper judges in the 
matter, and thus it happens that all our dwellings 
wear the same aspect. No one attempts to charac¬ 
terise the house he lives in, to give it an individual 
existence. It is one of a road, one of a street, or 
of a suburb, in all the houses of which we find 
the same prevailing decoration, however different 
may be the characters of their inhabitants. Some 
years ago drab was the favourite colour for the in¬ 
terior of houses. A dirty yellowish drab, or that 
frightful colour called “ whitey-brown,” was the 
cheerful livery assumed, especially by London 
houses ; now more brilliant colours are in fashion, 
and we find rich red or green flock papers on the 
walls of dining-rooms, while drawing-rooms glitter 
with white-and-gold walls and crimson or yellow 
hangings. A lady's drawing-room, above all 
places, should be as individual to herself as the dress 
that she wears in it, but nowadays both too often 
merely represent the wealth of the husband who 
pays for them. 

To such persons as are tired of this everlasting 
sameness in house decoration, and who are yet 
afraid to strike out a new mode for themselves, 
Kunst im House will prove useful. Experiments 
in the matter of carpets, wall-papers, &c. are, it 
must be owned, dangerous, and many of those un¬ 
fortunate persons whom advertisements attack as 

about to furnish” will be glad of a little advice 
on such difficult questions. 

Dr. Falke, after describing in several chapters 
the “ Graeco-Roman house, the “ Dwellings of 


the Middle Ages,” the “ Dwellings of the Sixteenth 
Century,” the “ Dwellings of the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries,” comes at last to the con¬ 
sideration of the modern house and its require¬ 
ments. He discusses its floor, its walls, and its 
ceiling, and throws out many suggestions as to 
their artistic deeoration. 1 Ie especially objects to 
the white plaster ceiling, with the inevitable stucco 
ornament above the chandelier, and poiuts out that 
a valuable field is here lost for artistic effect. By 
simply leaving the beams and rafters of the roof 
exposed and uneven, surface is gained that can be 
decorated in various styles. Carpets should be 
of unobtrusive pattern, and darker than the walls 
of the room, and the walls should not be very 
light (except when absolutely necessary in a dark 
room), but should form an harmonious setting for 
the various objects placed upon or against them. 

With a little knowledge and study bestowed on 
the subject, even our ugly modern dwellings might 
be made artistic within. The outside, it is to be 
feared, must be given up as hopeless. Hitherto the 
chief concern of the Englishman in particular with 
regard to his house has been to make it comfortable. 
Comfort is the idea that our French neighbours at¬ 
tach especially to the English home, but why should 
the two ideas of art and comfort be incompatible ? 
They are so truly, when classical or mediaeval art 
is violently forced into the service of our modem 
work-a-day life; but surely there is no reason to 
cultivate ugliness as an inherent quality of comfort. 
The eye rests with greater comfort as well as 
greater pleasure on harmonious colours than upon 
inharmonious; tables and chairs wear as well of 
elegant as of inelegant design, and artistic decora¬ 
tion may be less costly than inartistic. We are, 
indeed,beginning to find this out. Art exhibitions 
and other recent incentives have produced a vast 
improvement in many branches of art industry, 
and have afforded, to a certain extent, to all classes 
an education for the taste that was formerly very 
difficult to attain. “ There is no accounting for 
taste ” is the doctrine of only bad taste—for that, 
indeed, there is no accounting—but good taste is 
chiefly a question of education. Most persons, it 
is true, have an aesthetic sense, but in some it is 
very weak, and in all it needs cultivation. Only 
by its cultivation can we hope to produce such a 
much-to-be-desired result as Kunst im Hnuse. 

Marv M. Heaton. 

The Erinys (Die Erinyen : Berlin, 1874), by 
Adolf Rosenberg, is a very interesting study of 
the origin of the belief in these unamiable person¬ 
ages, of the development of the functions assigned 
to them in the Greek religion, and of their per¬ 
sonal appearance as conceived on the one hand by 
oets, and on the other by artists. It is a contri- 
ution to the history of the religion and the art of 
the Greeks, and being short, compact, and furnished 
with the necessary illustrations, will doubtless be 
duly appreciated. To the many on whom, for 
example, the Eumenides of Aeschylus has made a 
deep impression it ought to be a welcome acqui¬ 
sition. The long list of works of art in which the 
Erinys are represented consists, it will be noticed, 
entirely of vases and sarcophagi sculptured with 
reliefs. It will, therefore, be pardonable to add to 
it the bronze statuette of one of them in the 
British Museum which has escaped the author, 
the less to his blame as it does not appear to be 
published anywhere. 

The Agonistic Temples of the Greeks (Die 
Agonaltempel der Grieehen: Miinehen, 1*74), by 
Leopold Julius, is published with the confession 
that its results have been anticipated in the recent 
admirable work of Petersen, Die Kunst des Phei- 
dias. There are, however, some new facts in it, 
and, what is better, much less of the tone of re¬ 
buke adopted bv Petersen towards a man who, 
however mistaken he may be in this instance, has 
still rendered the highest services to the study of 
Greek temple architecture. That man is 0. Biit- 
ticher, the author of Die Tektonik der Hellenen, 
and the theory for which he is now so severely 
taken to task is that in which he separates the 


Greek temples mainly into two classes, according 
as they were used for the purposes of worship or 
for purposes connected with the public games 
(Agonaltempel). As examples of the latter class 
he takes the Parthenon at Athens and the temple 
of Zeus at Olympia. As regards the Parthenon, 
it is a fact that part of it was employed for the 
deposit and preservation of public and private 
treasures, that there is no mention of a priesthood 
connected with it, or of religious rites conducted 
in it, and that the colossal chryselephantine statue 
of Athene within it could on emergency be 
stripped of its gold. So far, if it were not for 
the meagreness of our records on the subject of 
ancient religious rites, the non-sanctity of the 
Parthenon would be admitted as fairly esta¬ 
blished. Even Michaelis, whose authority on 
the point ought to possess great weight, 
accepts it as “ the incontrovertible result of 
Bdtticher’s researches that no sacrifice took 
place in the temple.” And again the peculiar 
sanctity which attached to the adjoining temple of 
Athene Polias (the Ereehtheum) would incline 
most peopled acquiesce in the theory that the. 
Parthenon was not used for the worship of that 
goddess. But nil this is a considerable step from 
proving that it was employed for purposes con¬ 
nected with the public games, and here the serious 
difficulties of Biittiehcr begin. His facts certainlv 
point in the direction which he indicates, but they 
are so slender in themselves and so dependent for 
the rest on negative testimony that we are not 
surprised at the pretty general indignation witii 
which his theory has been received. For example, 
he finds in the inventories of the treasures in the 
Parthenon mention of an ivory table which, as he 
can imagine no other use for it, he at once com¬ 
pares with the ivory table in the temple of Zeus 
and Olympia, on which the wreaths to be awarded 
to the victors at the games were placed. The 
table in the Parthenon must have been used for the 
same purpose, and hero opens before him a grand 
picture of the victors in the Panathenaic games 
crowding into that temple to receive their wreaths 
in presence of the great statue of the goddess hold¬ 
ing out a figure of Victory in her hand, and thus, 
as it were, blessing the achievements of each. If 
his facts are slender, his theory is anything but 
disagreeable, and perhaps it was the danger of its 
spreading under the sanction of his well-earned 
reputation that raised up so many assailants. 

A. S. Murray. 


The Pictures op Charles I. 


March 4, 1874. 

The note which appeared in last week's Academy 
with regard to the small pecuniary value placed 
upon the paintings of the best artists some two 
centuries ago may be verified to a certain extent 
by the particulars which have come down to us of 
the prices fetched at the sale of the pictures, Ac., 
of Charles I. shortly after his execution. I am not 
aware that these particulars have yet been printed 
in any very accessible form, so perhaps a few- of 
them may be given in these columns, together with 
some other new matter referring to the same sub¬ 
ject. The information about the sale of these 
valuables is contained in a manuscript in the 
British Museum, a portion of the collection of the 
late Mr. Joseph Hunter, the well-known antiqnary 
and historian of Hallamshire. The manuscript is 
said to be a copy from the “ Certificates of the 
Contractors for the sale of the goods of the late 
King Charles to the Treasurers for the said sale.” 
Each certificate was signed by three of the con¬ 
tractors, whoso names were John Price, John 
Hales, Clement Kiunersley, William Allen, Daniel 
Norman, Henry Parr. 

The following are a few literal extracts:— 


1649. October 30.- To Colonel John Hutchinson, of Whitehall. 

A Venus anti Cupid; n man with one hand ; a piece 
of oysters,—irrui»C9, &c.; a piece of Harvest; Mou- 
rieur Due D'Orleans and three others for 170/. 


November 2.—To the same. 

A statne, 40/. A piece of a Dutch Tlanqret, 71 . 
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Octol>er 31 .—To Mr. Jnn Batist. 

A picture after the life by Tisrian, 18/. 

October 31.—To Mr. John Baptist Jaspere, of Wcst- 
minster. 

A Cupid in a Looking Glass and Lucretia killing her¬ 
self, 70/.; a Mary, 17/. 

November 2.—Mr. Jon Bnschnral, of Nicolas Lane, 
London. 

A Mary and a dead Christ, 30/. 

A Noah’s Flood, 4 <>/. 

Bonclienon’s Picture, 31. 10j. 

NovemUr 2.—To Mr. Beanchomp, of the Strand. 

A Ruffin with a wine-glass; An Angel with a trumpet; 
A Iheoe of Grai*» ; 20/. 

November 7.—To Mr. Rolx>rt Askc, of Mary Axe. London. 
Eve. Spinning, A Dish of Bacon, Vulcan, Ac., and 
fonr Lundskips, in Mo, 37/. 

November 7.—To Mr. John Baron, of Westminster. 

A picturo beintf the Lady Ruthon, 51. 

Noveml>er 8.—To William Goble, of the Strand, London. 

A picture of a Lady at length, 51. 

Novemlier 9.—To Mr. John Baron, of Westminster. 

A picture of a Christ, 3 51. 

Noven»l>er 22.—To Roger TTnmfreis, of the Strand, Loudon. 
Three Lnndskips, 1/. 10/. 

The King of France, 10/. 

A per-jK-etive. 1/. 10.*. 

A Piece of Orphens, 5*. 

A naked Venus, 1/. KM. 

A Prince of Spain, 10/. 

A French Lady, 1/. 

A Cat done in Silk, 3/. 

A Little Dog, 1/. 

A Greenfinch, 2/. 

An Ossantion (sic), 1/. 

Noveml»cr 22.—To Mr. John Boulton, of Foster Lane, 
London—Goods of Hampton Court. 

6 Pieces of the Beatitudes, 01. 

An old Tiece of Solomon, 1/. 

Four Hawks’ ho-nls, 2/. 

A Hawking Glove of King TTenry VIII., 1/. Cd. 

A Piece of King Charles on horselmck, 40/. 

Ac. Ac. 

Deeenilier 20.—To Mr. John Fullerton, of Martin’s Le 

Grand, London. 

A cristal Dish of the Lower Jewell Honse, 70/. 
1649-50. Jnnnary 3.—To Mr. John Crooke, of Chenp?idc,London. 
232 peitrls taken ont of the Imperial Crown, 320/. 
January 7.—To Mr. ITenry Brown, of the Strand, London. 

A i’ictnre of King Edward the Sixth, 51. 

January 17.—To Thomas Bnstard, of the Strand, London. 
A Picture of Argos, 21. 

January 17.—To Mr. James Ginion, of the Strand. 

Two Pieces of Bishops, 3/. 

A Piece of Johosriphat, 15/. 

Ac. Ac. 

January 28.—To Mr. Jan Batist. of the Strand. 

A Picture of Mors und Venus of Humpton Court 
duplicate, 11/. 

February 19.—To Mr. Ilarrington, draper, of Richmond, 
in Surrey. 

A Picture of n Christ on a Cross, 41. 

March 22.—To Mr. Javiers Du Arcts, of White Friars. 

A Picture of the Prince Elector und his Brother, CO/. 
March 22.—To Qnartor Master General Gravenor. 

A Picture of the Daughter of l’haro; A Madon and 
Child; A Cupid on Horseback in brass; A Geo. 
(sir) on horseback in brass, in Mo, 102/. 

March 22.—To Mr. Jan Batist. 

A Lndy and Christ and other Figures, 200/. 

A Man in black. 30/. 

A Christopher, 30/. 

Ditto 20/. 

A Magdalen, 51. 

King Henry the Eighth, 1/. 

A Satir and a Woman, 10/. 

Mrs. Lam An, 20 /. 

And above 20 others. 

1G50. March 20.—To Mr. William Evcrard, of Covent Garden. 

A Christ in the Garden, 16/. 

April 2.—To Mr. Job. Baptista Jaspers, of the Strand. 
Tisian’s l*ictnre, 100/. 

April 5.—To Mr. Rolxert Green, of Fleet Street, London, 
Ironmonger. 

The King and Qnecn of Sweden ; A German Dnkc, 3/. 
April 19.—To Mr. Jasper Du Artts, of the Stroud, London. 
Dork as lying dead, 170/. 

April 26.—To Mr. William Clarke, of Martin’s Lane, near 
Charing Cross. 

The Four Evangelists, 21. 

Ac. 

May 11.—T<» Cap. Geree, of Cheapside, London. 

The late King’s Children, 12"/. 

A large picture of Diana and Calisto, 22/. 

Ac. Ac. 

Jnne 21.—To Sir Batheror Gebier. Knt. 

The late King ori hor-eback, 200 /. 

Charles the Fifth, Emperor, 15'd. 

1651. Octol»er 8.—To Mr. Robert Iloughton, of Southwark. 

A Nativity, 60 /. 

Christ and his Apostles, 3001. 

A Gipsy Mudona, 200/. 

Ac. Ac. 

Oct ‘her 23.—To Major Edward Bass and others. 

The Mudona of Raphacll, 2,0U0L 
Ac. 

Mr. Robert Houghton algo buvs “ A Susanna ” 
for 20/., “A Duke of Florence” for 50/., 
“A Madonna” for 800/., &e., & c . On the 
same day a “ Mr. de Critz ” {makes many pur¬ 
chases, including “ A Satyr by Coragio ” for 


1,000/. and seven statues for 1,300/.; and on 
November 18 “ Mr. Eman. de Critz ” and other 
creditors of the late King have many pictures and 
statues assigned to them for particular valuations, 
among them the “ Marquis de Gawston ” for 250/., 
and “ Countess Mansfeld ” for 20/. This must be 
the same Emanuel de Critz about whom, just after 
the Restoration, a representation was made to the 
King in reference to the place of Serjeant Painter, 
requested by him; 4,000/. was said to be due to 
his late father as Serjeant Painter, who had pur¬ 
chased the patent for his eldest son and servant, 
but both were dead, without getting any benefit 
from it. De Critz had also spent, according to his 
own version, 000/. in rescuing from Parliament the 
incomparable statue of the late King by Bernino, 
and 300/. more in buying in pictures, statues, &c., 
belonging to the late King, and which were now 
in tho possession of Charles II. In Walpole’s 
Anecdotes of Pointing gome account is given of 
John de Critz, Serjeant Painter to Charles I. 
In that work it is Btated “De Critz and others 
were buyers of the King's goods to the value of 
4,900/. Richard Symonds says that at De Critz’s 
house in Austin-friars were three rooms full of 
the King’s pictures.” 

At tho time when the above representation was 
made, two other artists also brought themselves 
before the notice of Charles II. by petitions. The 
first, John Carwarden, prayed to be allowed to 
serve his Majesty as a “ picture drawer,” by which 
lie had hitherto maintained himself, though injured 
by his loyalty: he had fought and been im¬ 
prisoned in the late King's service. The other 
“ picture drawer,” Michael Cross, prays for a con¬ 
tinuance of the stipend of 200/. a year, granted 
him by the late King, whom he had served 28 
years in copying' “ old pieces of famous painters in 
Italy and Spain, and making new collections.” 
Cross is the artist of whom it is told in Pilking- 
ton's Dictionary of Painters , that when at Venice 
he contrived to bring away the original of the 
Madonna of Rnffnelle in the Church of St. Mark, 
leaving his copy in its stead. The deception was 
discovered too late to regain the picture; for 
though several messengers pursued Cross expedi¬ 
tiously, they could not overtake him. The 
Spanish ambassador, it is said, bought the ori¬ 
ginal picture for the King of Spain, who placed it 
in the Escurial. From the entry I have quoted 
above it would appear that the purchase of it, for 
2 ,0001., was made through Major Edward Bass. 

Some of the possessors of such undoubted bar¬ 
gains, as many of these purchases must have been, 
were perhaps in no great hurry to restore them to 
the next occupant of tho throne. Vigorous efforts 
were, however, made to recover all the King's per¬ 
sonal property, and in June 1082 a commission was 
issued to six persons, amongst whom was Elias 
Ashmole, to examine the accounts of the so-called 

“contractors or treasurers for tho sale of tho late 
King’s goods, viz. tho crowns, jewels, pinto, pictures, 
statues, wardrobe stuff, &c., formerly kept in the 
Tower and Whitehall jewel-houses, but forced from 
the persons to whom they were entrusted, and disposed 
of to those who wero not creditors to tho late King, 
and which arc therefore not pardoned by tho Act of 
Oblivion, and to demand from them the goods, or siteli 
moneys as were produced by tbe sale of the same ; 
also to send for persons who hold the said goods, re¬ 
deem them on reasonable satisfaction, &e.” 

Tho two following letters, written shortly after 
the Restoration, and now preserved amongst the 
State Papers, have an interesting connection with 
the same subject. The Earl of Sussex alluded to 
in them is better known to posterity os Thomas, 
Viscount Savile, of Ilowley, who played so noto¬ 
rious a part in the councils of Charles. Upon him 
the Parliament at first inflicted the heavy penalty 
on his estates of 8,000/., but afterwards were 
kind enough to take into consideration the fact 
that they had already, during the wars, damaged 
this same house at Ilowley (in Yorkshire) to the 
extent of 10,000/.; and so reduced the amount 
of his fine one-half. 


“ Most Honored Sir, 

“ Accordinge to your direction I have made 
enquirie after those Pickters of the late Kings which 
my lord of Sussex bought at Somerset House, and I 
doe finde that all those Pickters are all taken out of 
tho frames and the frames and them all loekt up in a 
Roome in Howlay houso; the number of them I can¬ 
not certainly learne, neither would 1 bee too inquisitive 
least I should be discovered. I was by and present 
when my Lord of Sussex bought them, aud they wero 
coneeivde to be the Cheifest Prices in Somerset house, 
save two, and as I remember heo told mo they cost 
2500 1 . I then told my lord I liopt when it shall 
please Rod to restore the King agaitio you will give 
all theso peiccs; ho then answered and swore “ by 
God, Cozen, I buy them for that very purpose.” My 
Lndy Temple. Sir Richard Temple’s mother, at that 
very tyme stoic a Pickter out of the Queen’s Closet, 
aud tyed it to her lace under her Petticoate, which was 
valued at 20/. I pray. Sir, if you have any commands 
for mee concerning!) the Pickters. if you please to 
write by tuesdav post next to Wakefeild. for I shall 
be gone out of this Country on Friday after, except I 
receive your commnuuds concerning them, which if 
you doe X shall see them carefully put up. There is 
about 20 of them and very hansomc frames, and all 
of one make. Sir, I never was any enformer before, 
but in this case I conceive I doe but tho will of the 
dead and the duety and obedienco I owe to my Prince, 
and within my speeru there is noo subject that hee 
hath shall more faithfully servo his Mas”" then my 
solfo, and soo humbly entering your pardon for putting 
you to this trouble I humbly take leave and remain, 

“ Sir, 

“ Your most humble Servant, 

“ Ckr. Clapuam. 

“ Wakefeild the 2.1th 
“ Aug* Kifll). 

“To the right Hono* 1 * Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper, 
one of his Mas 11 "" Privio Couuccll at Westm. These 
humbly present.” 

[Copy') 

“ Sir Edward Nicholas to the Countess of Sussex. 

“ Madame, 

“ Tho Into Earle your husband haveing formerly 
bought out of Snmcrsett House several! pictures 
belonging to his Mu'* to a great and very considerable 
value, which lie was then heard to protest, that hee 
bought with no other dessigno then to restore to his 
Md't so soone as it should please God to settle him in 
a peaceful! possession of his Kingdomes; and being 
certaincly informed, that those pictures are at present 
in your house at Houlay; lam commanded by the 
Iving to send your Ladyship the enclosed Proclamation 
and in his MaO-* name to desire, what otherwise you 
wilt perceive it commands, that they be forthwith 
restored to his Ma'z. So not doubtring of your lady¬ 
ships readynesse herein, 

“I rest, 

“ Madame, &c.” 

[Endorsed — 

“ Mr. Se"r to tho Couutesso of .Sussex about y- 
Kings Pictures.” 

Christopher Olapham, the writer of the first of 
these letters, was about this timo made Clerk of 
tho Peace for the West Riding. Whether his 
appointment was owing to the satisfactory maimer 
in which he acquitted himself as “ enformer ” is 
a question which we need not consider too 
curiously. J. J. Cartwriuiit. 


ART SALB6. 

Tim sale of M. Szarvady’s pictures at the Hotel 
Drouot, on February 21, realised the following 
prices:—Two landscapes of Corot, 16,200 fr. ; 
sylvan scene of Theodore Rousseau, 6,600 fr. ; 
landscape of Jules Dupr5, 4,250 fr. Among the 
old masters, the two Lucas Cranachs brought 
7,1(H) fr.; a small Rembrandt, 2,510 fr.; two 
(Bigismund?) llolbeins, 1.880 fr.; a Breughel, 
1,080 fr.; a Reynolds. 1,020 fr.; an Entombment, 
of Roger van der Weyden, 1,000 fr.; a Marriage 
of St. Catherine, of l’olidoro Veneziano, 1,210 fr. ; 
Lore's Triumph, by Sehorell, 2.400 fr.; a Christ, 
of Jordaens, 850 fr.; Christ and the Woman 
of Samaria, of Garofalo, 880 fr.; and Sleeping 
Nymphs disturbed by Satyrs, which is believed to be 
the joint composition of Van Baalew, Breughel and 
Hessel, 1,500 fr. 
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At an important sale at the Hotel Drouot on 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday last, Borne high 
prices were realised:— File in a Cottage, A. van 
Ostade, 76,000 fr.; The Little Pouter, Greuze, 
6,000 fr. ; Little Girl ivith a Neckhan dkerch iif, 
Greuze, 10,000fr.; Custom-house, Guardi, 8,000l'r.; 
View from the Grand Canal, Guardi, 5,000 fr,; 
Barn-door Fowls, Ilondekoeter, 10,500 fr.; Farm¬ 
yard Birds and Animals, Ilondekoeter, 10,100 fr.; 
Cock and Ben, Ilondekoeter, 6,000 fr.; ldanse 
Champitre, Leclerc, 3,200 fr.; Scene in For way, 
4,900 fr. ; The Meal, Tilborg, 8,800 fr.; Game, 
Weenix, 10,000 fr.; Billy Country, Wvnants, 
6,750 fr.; Le Jour de Exception, E. Isabey, 3,000fr.; 
Faust and Marguerite, 0,580 fr.; terra cotta group, 
Clodion, 7,500 fr.; terra cotta statuette, Clodion, 
1,500 fr. ; two Chiameras, old china sea-green 
ware, 4,700 fr.; two vases of ancient Chinese por¬ 
celain, 3,150 fr.; vase of Oriental red porphyry, 
3,400 fr.; Louis XVI. time-piece, 5,250 fr., Ac. 

A representation of a rustic wedding, by Jan 
Steen, said to be a very fine work and in a perfect 
state of preservation, the same painter’s Jesus 
driving the. Buyers and Sellers from the Temple 
and Saint Nicholas, a Boly Family by Domenico 
Puligo, and several other important works, cliiellv 
of the Dutch and French schools, belonging to 
M. Lemaitre, were sold last Thursday at the 
Hfftel Drouot. The Lemaitre collection, according 
to the Chronigne, resembles in many respects the 
Papin collection, the sale of which created so 
much talk in Paris last year. Both collections were 
made “slowly and silently,” and appear to have been 
unknown for the most part to experts until brought 
under the hammer. 

The remaining portion of the collection of 
water-colour drawings nud modern pictures of 
Mr. Edwin Heritage, of Denmark Hill, fell under 
the hammer at Messrs. Christie, Manson & Wood s, 
on Saturday. It comprised forty works of James 
Holland, of which the most attractive, a large draw¬ 
ing of the Rialto, sold for246 guineas; a smaller, but 
of fine quality, A Caned in Venice, 156 guineas; four 
important examples of E. Duncan, two of which— 
The Wreckers and The Life Boat —produced 355 
guineas; a very fine work of Copley Fielding, 
Chepstow Castle, went for 305 guineas; a picture 
bv J. Holland, The Collconi Monument, Venice, a 
chef eTerurre, sold for 810 guineas; and a smaller 
paintintr of Venice by the same artist, 190 guineas. 
The total of the day’s sale was 7,2137.— Times. 

A considerable collection of miscellaneous 
water-colours was sold at Christie’s on Monday, 
and also so ue sketches in oil by Constable, which 
realised high prices. A sale of Liber St.udiorum, 
held the week before, contained many prints 
which were not first-rate, along with a few from 
recognised collections, such as Lord Gosford’s. 

NOTES AND NEWS. 

A five collection of illuminated manuscripts is 
now on private view at the Burlington Fine Arts 
Club. 

Twelve of the larger architectural marbles from 
the Temple of Diana at Ephesus, which were con¬ 
veyed last year to Malta in H.M.S. Swiftsure, 
have been brought to Portsmouth this week in 
H.M.S. Rerrnge, and were expected to arrive at 
the British Museum yesterday. Among these frag¬ 
ments are several portions of sculptured drums and 
sculptures from the Antao, as well as the square 
plinth on which the base of the Ionic column 
now in the Elgin Room originally rested. 

We regret to see that four paintings by Gains¬ 
borough were destroyed in the late fire at the 
Pantechnicon, including a picture of Sir Francis 
Sykes, of Basildon, two horses, groom and dog, all 
life-size. 

Tiie Dibeils states that some very important 
frescoes by Perugino have been discovered in the 
cathedral at Corneto. 

It appears that M. Clermont Ganneau’s disco¬ 


very was well-timed, as a second collection of 
specimens of Selim-el-Gari’s workmanship was 
already made, and waiting in M. Shapira’s cus¬ 
tody to join its predecessor at the Museum of 
Berlin. 

The jewellery bequeathed to the city of Geneva 
by the late Duke of Brunswick is to be sold by 
public auction on April 22. The catalogue has 
just been issued, and comprises 326 items ; amoDg 
other curiosities are a sapphire statuette, and a 
Chinese idol in rubies from the Summer Palace at 
Peking. 

An important discovery of archaeological in¬ 
terest has been recently mado in Norway. A 
tumulus, a few miles to the north of Frederikstadt, 
has been explored, and, embedded in a sort of 
stratum of firm clay at its base, has been found the 
hull of a vessel, made completely of oak, and 
evidently of great age. Both ends taper, so that 
it is difficult to tell the bows from the stem ; the 
vessel, moreover, is rather “ squat ” and low in the 
water. The length of the keel is about 44 feet 
and the breadth of beam about 13 feet. Various cir¬ 
cumstances combine to prove that it must have been 
a war vessel for coast use; it was propelled by 
oars and sails, and there are traces of elaborate 
carving about the sides. In accordance with an 
ancient practice in Sweden and Norway, allusion 
to which is made in some of the Sagas, the vessel 
was brought hither to cover the remains of its 
captain, fragments of whose dress, horse ac¬ 
coutrements and harness have been discovered. 

This vessel evidently dates from the time of the 
old Vikings, and the Society of Antiquaries at 
Christiania, with a due regard for its historical 
and archaeological value, have caused the entire 
lot to be conveyed to Christiania with a view to 
its being set up within the precincts of the 
university. 

A detailed description of this relic will he found 
in an English translation ofa Norwegian pamphlet, 
published at Christiania under the title “ The 
Ancient Vessel lbuud iu the parish of Tune, 
Norway.” 

A number of small sepulchres such as were 
used by the ancient Etruscans have been dis¬ 
covered by Signor Antonio Profeta-llanfaldi, 
during the prosecution of his researches among 
the ruins of the ancient town of Erlrita (near 
Aidone in Sicily), destroyed in 800. A hewn 
stone sarcophagus made without cement, and 
another in which there was still a little lime in the 
inner lining, were opened, and proved to contain, 
according to ancient custom, lamps, amulets, arms, 
painted vases, and statuettes of gods or heroes. 
Some of the less finished vases contained the 
lotus, the symbol of the Lotophagi, the mythical 
inhabitants of Sicily at a very early' period. Gold 
rings, small knives, bronze nails, and pieces of 
money were also found, as well as two human 
crania of very small dimension. These latter have 
been sent to Professor Mantegazza, to assist him 
in determining the different types of men that 
have inhabited Sicily at different epochs. 

The new cathedral at Marseilles, now nearly 
completed, is in the same style as the original 
model for the church of St. Peter's at Rome, which 
was rejected in favour of the plan of the present 
building. This model is kept in a chapel on the 
summit of the platform of the dome, and is large 
enough for a person of ordinary stature to enter 
by stooping slightly. It is readily shown on ap¬ 
plication, and is the plan of a church in the Byzan¬ 
tine style, with domes, cupolas, and turrets. 

The exhibition of the Oercle do l’Union 
Artistique will remain open until March 15. 

The French Minister of Fine Arts has just 
presented to the Yacht Club of France several 
Sevres vases to the value of 2,000 francs, to be 
distributed as prizes. Might not some of our 
English sporting clubs take the hint, and give 
beautiful china instead of ugly plate, to the 
winners of our modern Olympic games ? Possibly, 


however, it might be dangerous to deliver such 
frail beauty into the brawny hands of a successful 
muscular Christian. 

French artists are very busy preparing for the 
Salon, the regulations of which have been made 
as little stringent as possible this year by the new 
Directeur of Fine Arts, whose popularity seems 
at present unbounded. Among the pictures to be 
exhibited we hear that there will bo three portraits 
by Gabanel; two portraits and a female titrure by 
Carolus Duran; some landscapes on the Thames 
by Jules Ilercau; a harvest and a moonlight 
scene, and The Battle of Waterloo, by Phillippo- 
teaux ; a Nymph, by Jules Lefevre; an Alsatian 
Wedding, by Jules Breton; The Punishment of an 
Adultress at Stamboul, by Beaulieu ; The King's 
Festival, by Lazerges; An Episode at Sedan, by 
Sergent; Morses going to the Shambles, by Emile 
Hazard; Oyster-fishing at Concede, by Feyen- 
Perriu ; Saint Bruno, by Laurens ; Painted Poems, 
by Corot; some line landscapes by Lansyer and 
Daubigny; Frederick II. playing the. l-'lute, by 
Gerome; and some striking Spanish subjects in 
water-colour by Zacharie Astruc. 

The Cologne Gazette informs its readers, on the 
authority of a correspondent iu Japan, that the 
Mikado is bent upon introducing the architecture 
of Western Europe into his capital, Y’eddo, which, 
according to royal edicts, is now and iu all future 
times to be known under the name of Tokei. Wood, 
paper and papier macho are to give way to more 
solid materials in the construction of new houses, 
and some of the richer Japanese traders hare 
shown their acquiescence in their sovereign's 
wishes by causing ugly three-storied edifices to be 
erected by European workmen for their own use. 

The King of Bavaria has addressed an auto¬ 
graph letter to Professor Wilhelm Kaulbach, con¬ 
gratulating him on the celebration of the twenty- 
lifth year of his presidency over the Academy of 
Arts at Munich, and has presented him with the 
Grand Cross of the Order of Merit of St. Michael, 
in recognition of his great services in the cause of 
Art. 

A collection of one hundred and thirty of the 
pictures of the lately deceased landscape painter, 
Edward Schleich, are at present on view in the 
halls of the Munich Society of Arts, where all the 
works that could he obtained, from tbo earliest 
sketches to the last and best-finished pieces of the 
artist, have been collected together, and form a 
highly interesting study, showing the gradual 
progress in that master of technical handling 
and in the vigour of style, which combined to 
place Schleich at the head of German landscape 
painters. 

The art critics of Vienna are divided in their 
opinion of Anselm Feuerbach's great picture, The 
Battle of the. Amazons, which is now being exhi¬ 
bited in the Austrian capital. The subject is 
treated with a stern realism and classical simpli¬ 
city which find fitting expression in the grandiose, 
almost colossal dimensions of the figures, and show 
more affinity with the artist's early work, “ The 
Death of Pietro Aretino,” than with the compo¬ 
sitions which belong to the intermediate period, 
and are characterised by a closer adherence to the 
principles »f the Renaissance school. 

The German papers state that some time since 
Abdul-Aziz gave an order to the well-known 
Munich brass-founder, Herr von Miller, for an 
equestrian statue, enjoining upon all concerned 
tho strictest secrecy with regard to the commis¬ 
sion. The order was duly executed, and the 
statue sent to Constantinople, where preparations 
were forthwith made for setting it up in the 
great square of the Seraglio. Such a storm of 
opposition has, however, been raised agninst the 
statue by all the Mollans and Muftis of the 
Ulema, and such remonstrances against the so- 
called “ Christian idol ” have been addressed to 
the’Sultan, that Abdul-Aziz has been forced, for 
the sake of averting the danger of more serious 
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evidences of national displeasure, to order the 
removal of the offending object to an inner and 
secluded court of the palace. He has, however, 
testified his satisfaction with the manner in which 
Herr Miller executed his commission by sending 
him the order of the Medjid. 

The Viennese art critic of the Allgemeine 
Zeitung speaks with commendation of the por¬ 
traits at present to be seen in the studios of 
Leubach and Angeli. The former, who is best 
known by his admirable portrait of Richard 
Wagner, has just completed an equally charac¬ 
teristic picture of Count Moltke; and widely 
different aa are these two men, the striking in¬ 
dividuality of each has been preserved with 
marvellous force and realism. Angeli, who is par 
excellence the Imperial and Royal painter of Ger¬ 
many, has, in the picture which he has just com¬ 
pleted of the Crown Princess Victoria of Germany, 
produced one of the most graceful and best finished 
of the four hundred portraits that bear his name, 
and testify to the industry and success of a painter 
who has not completed his thirty-third year. 

Tiie city of Paris has lately acquired four paint¬ 
ings by Raguenet, representing the Palace of the 
Tuileries, the Louvre, the isle of Saint Louis, 
taken from the Pont Notre-Dame, and the Hotel 
Bretonvilliers. Raguenet was a master of great 
celebrity in his day, who confined himself almost 
exclusively to reproducing the various aspects of 
the city in which he lived. Ten of his most im- 
ortant paintings perished in the burning of a 
uilding annexed to the Hotel de Ville, in 1870, 
but the large'bathing-establishment known by the 
name of “ la Samaritaine ” possesses eight works 
by this master, and many others exist in private 
collections. They are valuable not only because 
of their real merit, but also on account of their 
great historic interest, as representing the Paris of 
Louis XV. 

A fine antique bust, which has been brought 
from Greece, and given to the Louvre by M. Fran¬ 
cois Lenormant, has been added to that museum’s 
fine collection of Greek sculpture. In spite of 
its defaced state, it is recognised as belonging to 
the noblest period of Greek art, and is supposed to 
be the head of a statue of Theseus or Hermes. 

In the Annalesdu Cercle Archtologique de Mom, 
M. L. Dosveld, the town architect of Mons, gives 
an interesting account of some Romanesque fres¬ 
coes which he has discovered in the Chateau des 
Comtes at Mons. The Chateau des Comtes appears 
to be a very ancient building, and there seems 
little doubt that the remains of fresco painting 
discovered in it are early Christian work. M. 
Dosveld refers the paintings to the 11th century, 
or the first half of the 12th. 

IIans Makart recently undertook to paint a 
curtain for the new Comic Opera at Vienna, and 
accomplished a very graceful and charming work 
representing a procession of Bacchantes. When, 
however, the curtain came to be hung, it was 
found that the oil-colours in which he had painted 
it did not light well, and that the effect was by no 
means satisfactory. The artist, therefore, would 
not allow his curtain to remain even for a time, 
but at once withdrew it and decided to execute his 
design in some other technic. 

The Minister of Public Instruction in France 
has presented the entire collection of Braun's auto¬ 
types to the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. Such valuable 
reproductions as these have indeed an important 
in il uence in art-training, for they enable students 
who have not an opportunity of studying the great 
works of Italian art in the original to form a far 
more correct idea of them than can usually be 
gained by means of copies and engravings. They 
are. in fact, exact reproductions, and the Braun 
series is so large that it comprises almost every 
important painting in the Italian galleries, Sistino 
Chapel, and Vatican, besides the valuable collec¬ 
tions of drawings by the old master in the Uffizj 
and elsewhere. The British Museum has a fine set 


of Braun’s autotypes. They ought, if possible, to 
be in every art school in the country. 

A marble group, which is now being exhibited 
in the Stiidel Institut at Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
is exciting great admiration among German critics. 
It is by the rising young artist Tendlau of Berlin, 
and represents a blooming boy sitting on the floor 
and playing with a large grotesque mask, which 
he is trying to put on to his own head. The 
motive is said to be most happily carried out, and 
the technical execution is highly praised. 

We have received the third part of Art Work¬ 
manship. The illustrations are well executed, and 
the work will no doubt be useful to the art manu¬ 
facturers and others for whom it is intended. It 
is a pity that a little more pains have not been 
taken with the translation of the letterpress. Some 
of the sentences are almost unintelligible. 

M. Pierre V£ron, in the Monde Illustrf, gives 
some interesting particulars regarding Victor 
Hugo’s manner of working. “He frequently,” 
says this author, “ carries a subject in his head 
for a year, turning, returning, and combining it. 
Then, when this gestation is done, he sets himself 
at once to his task, and writes, so to speak, with a 
single stroke, and as if a voice dictated to him, 
his verses or his prose.” He once compared this 
mode of composition himself to a hen hatching 
her egg for twenty-one days, while the chicken 
breaks the shell in five minutes. “Pour moi,” 
he said, “ le travail est ainsi reparti; preparation 
lente, execution instantande.” It has often hap¬ 
pened, we are told, that he has written an act m 
verse of one of his dramas in a day, and each of 
his plays was written within the space of a fort¬ 
night. But we cannot tell how long the poet had 
been sitting on these marvellous chickens of his 
brain. 

Mr. CnAFFERs’ Marks and Monograms on Pot¬ 
tery and Porcelain (4th edition, Beckers & Son, 
1874) requires no further praise than is contained 
in the simple fact that it has reached a fourth 
edition. The volume is now increased to 1,000 
pages, the additional matter and marks being 
chiefly derived from Mr. Drury Fortnum’s Cata¬ 
logue of the Majolica in the South Kensington 
Museum, M. Jacquemart’s Art Ceramique, Mr. 
Hugh Owen’s work upon British Porcelain, and 
other new sources of information. We regret to 
observe that Mr. Chaffers, when alluding to the 
deep blue of Sevres porcelain, persists, contrary to 
all precedent, in writing “ bleu du roi ” instead of 
“ bleu de roi.” 

The current number of the Zeitschrift fur Bil- 
dende Kunst is poor both in literature and illustra¬ 
tion. Perhaps the most interesting thing in it is 
an engraved portrait of a young man of intelligent 
countenance and pensive expression, with his head 
adorned, or rather burdened, with one of those 
fantastic caps familiar to us in portraits by Diirer 
and other mediaeval German artists. The portrait 
in question occurs in an altar-piece representing 
the martyrdom of St. Sebastian, by Hans Baldung 
Grien or Griin, and is supposed to represent the 
painter himself. The altar-piece, which is in the 
ossession of Herr F. Lippmann, has been ex- 
ibited in the “ Collection of Paintings by Old 
Masters in Private Possession ” at Vienna, and 
with the other works of this most valuable col¬ 
lection receives a critical notice by O. Eisenmann. 

An etching by W. Unger, from a marine piece 
supposed to be by J. Ruisdael, not equal to Unger’s 
usual work, and a blotchy lithograph by Bra¬ 
bant, from a painting of Baalbeck by F. Fiedler, 
complete the large illustrations of the number. 

Dr. G. Schaefer devotes a long article to the 
description and history of the “ Einhard-Basilika 
at Michelstadt in Odenwald.” 

The Journal des Beaux-Arts expects a great 
success this year for the Belgian Department at 
the International Exhibition. M. Charles Soubre, 
of Liege, will exhibit a great historical painting 
of Catharine of Arragou and Cardinal Wolsey. 


Among genre paintings will be: Les Orientales, by 
Dell’ Acqua, Les Bohtmiens, by Van Keirsbilck, 
and works by Marckelback, Gdrard, Cluysenaar, 
Hermans, and others. Animal painters will be 
represented by Mesdames Ronner and d’Espiennes, 
and M. Charles Tshaggeny will exhibit a sketch 
of horses. 

According to the Cologne Gazette , the painter 
Johann Friedrich Maximilian von Waldeck has 
celebrated his 108th birthday—an encouraging 
precedent for all artists who aspire to longevity as 
well as to immortality. J. von Waldeck is said 
to have taken part in a voyage of discovery to 
South Africa in 1780, and to have served as a 
volunteer in the French wars of 1794. After 
various adventures in the shape of travels and ex¬ 
plorations in Africa, Asia, and South America, he 
settled in Paris as apainter, and in 1826 received 
from the French Government a small pension, 
which he has continued to draw for nearly half a 
century. Ilis last appearance as a contributor to 
the Paris exhibitions was in 1867, when at the 
age of 100 he sent in two pictures which he had 
then just completed. 

The Nation of February 19 criticises the three 
latest products of the sculptor's art in the United 
States. A statue of Elias Howe, inventor of 
the sewing machine, is a “mechanical bit of por¬ 
traiture, without elevation and without art; ” and 
some bas-reliefs of sewing-girls are “ designed in 
the most modest style of familiar gravestone art.” 
The utmost merit of a model of the Kosciusko 
statue, by M. Kwakowski, is that it showB “a 
kind of unbalanced inventiveness not yet ready 
for monumental work; ” but Mr. Ward’s Putnam 
is brilliant and vivacious. The same journal winces 
at learning that the artist of a bronze of Burns, 
just subscribed for by his countrymen in America, 
is to be Mr. Steell; remarking regretfully that 
few things are so impossible to destroy as a public 
statue once set up. 

It was proposed, some time since, to hold a 
centennial exhibition in Philadelphia, in 1876, to 
celebrate the foundation of the Republic, and a 
somewhat disingenuous attempt is now being 
made by the promoters to get a grant from the 
Government to meet the expenses of the under¬ 
taking. Their first step was, says the Nation , the 
creation of an executive committee of ninety poli¬ 
ticians, “ to whom stump oratory is the universal 
science, and Europe a vast gang of serfs ground 
down by corrupt despots.” The Nation says very 
wisely of international exhibitions in America:— 

“ There is a special objection in the fact that the 
success of the United States is in no sense spec¬ 
tacular. No society in the world at this moment 
lends itself less to the production of scenic effects. It 
is not a brilliant society, in the senso in which Euro¬ 
pean artists, manufacturers, and courtiers use the 
term. . . . We have few buildings of beauty or 

magnitude. Our cities are plain and badly kept. 
We have no gTeat military force. Our great assem¬ 
blies are not remarkable for any of the things that 
strike the artistic eye—splendour of dress or polish of 
manners. Wo have no class, ns every country in 
Europe has, which has for generations made a study 
of appearances, and has reduced to an art the impress¬ 
ing of the imagination through clothing, behaviour, 
and ceremonial. In short, any attempt to describo 
our progress or condition through a great edifice and 
the arrangement of its contents would necessarily bo 
a failure and misrepresentation.” 

THE STAGE. 

MISS ELLEN TERRY AT THE QUEEN’S THEATRE. 

In his subtle and tender analvsis of the work 
and sentiment of Joachim du feellay, Mr. Pater 
says that from the magnificence of Rome the 
poet's thoughts went back continually to France, 
“ to the smoking chimneys of his little village, the 
longer twilight of the north— la douceur A ngerine." 
The phrase puts prettily an old thought, not a 
new one—the thought of homesickness, “that 
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pre-eminently childish yet so suggestive sorrow, 
ns significant of the final regret of all human 
creatures for the familiar earth and limited sky; ” 
and then it is remarked how much imagination 
colours and intensifies such yearning. Du Bellay's 
thoughts went hack to France, “ yet not so much 
to the real France, with its dark streets and roofs 
of rough-hewn slate, as to that other country, 
with slenderer towers and more winding rivers, 
and trees like flowers, and softer sunshine on more 
gracefully proportioned fields and ways, which 
the fancy of the exile, and the pilgrim, and of the 
schoolboy far from home, and of those kept at 
home unwillingly, everywhere builds up before 
or behind them.” That is a yearning commonly 
spoken of; not often realised in art of any kind. 
1 welve years or so ago, it formed the motive of a 
picture by Mr. Madox Brown— The Last of Eng¬ 
land —emigrants gazing from a ship's stem at the 
receding land; and now at the end of the third 
act of The Wandering Heir, at the Queen's Theatre, 
Miss Ellen Terry gives to one's commonly weak 
conception of it an intense and added conscious¬ 
ness due only to a moment of exquisite pathos. 

A sympathetic voice, capable of very delicate 
tremulousness, and a face capable of finely-varied 
expression, are the instruments—the means— 
which enable Miss Terry to produce her effect. 
And at present she is perhaps more fortunate in 
the possession of the means, than skilled in the 
use of them. Nor is this at all to be wondered at, 
since skill in use comes only with the practice 
and the patient labour which for too long a time 
Miss Terry has denied herself. It would be idle 
to pretend that her play now exhibits quite the 
sure-footedness (if such a word may be allowed) 
which by this time it would have exhibited had 
the actress remained with no interruption on the 
London stage. Its effects would have been more 
certain, for they would have been the result of a 
more regulated art. But at the same time it 
would be misguiding to deny that Miss Terry is 
now upon the whole a far more powerful and ex¬ 
cellent actress than when she withdrew from the 
London stage in 1809. Nor, again,- is this to be 
wondered at, for her withdrawal from the stage 
was altogether premature. She wns an actress of 
great promise; not, thus far, of great performance. 
And as the spectacle is only too frequent of the 
return to the stage of players whose power is a 
thing of the past, it is well that we should be re¬ 
freshed by the spectacle of the return to the stage 
of a sympathetic actress whose better power is a 
thing of the present—whose best may be a thing 
of the future. 

We have mentioned one thing in the perform¬ 
ance of Miss Ellen Terry, now before the town, 
which is done supremely well—that wistful look, 
that absorbed air—the eye of the mind, that sees 
England from America. Let us mention another, 
and then proceed, as best we may, to our more 
c< nigenial task of fault-finding. It is the hysterical 
laughter; the involuntary outburst—her phrase 
•• Isn't it laughable ? ” On Monday night this wns 
done perfectly. Hysterics are very common—very- 
much too common—on the stage, and generally 
t hey are overdone ; an April shower ending like 
a tempest. But here either accurate art or ac¬ 
curate feeling—or both—kept Miss Ellen Terry 
right. It was not a fit of noisy hysterics, but 
a display of hysterical emotion, never wholly 
uncontrolled, and delicately true to life and art. 

The faults are chiefly such as time may mend ; 
there are certain deficiencies also, which are 
scarcely faults, but necessary drawbacks—the 
a rung side of a merit, so to speak. Persons who 
M itch Miss Terry’s acting carefully will discover 
these for themselves—will discover here and there 
an absence ; here and there a note of uncertain 
power; indicating, now in one way and now in 
another, a limit beyond which the actress is not 
likely ever at any time to go, and yet permitting 
a wide enough range within which she may he 
content at all times to stay. Iler expression at 
tilling Annesley, when he is talking to the Irish¬ 


woman, is wanting—or was, on Monday, wanting 
—in strength and reality. A minute afterwards, 
when Philippa thinks that Annesley is a little too 
cordial with this woman, the expression becomes 
strong and appropriate. The pose of assumed, 
somewhat contemptuous indifference under which 
there is plain the sense of jealousy, wrong, and 
resentment, is absolutely the right thing. The 
one thing is indifferently done, the other more 
than well done. How account for it, seeing that 
the earlier expression is just as much within Miss 
Ellen Terry’s reach as the later ? We account for 
it by our first statement, that the want of recent 
practice gives but uncertain command of instru¬ 
ments naturally fine; and more than once in the 
piece the same thing may he seen. Yet the actress 
is no more wanting in the power of feeling than in 
the power of expression. She fails, now and again, 
to realise the emotion proper to the moment, and 
then—unlike the actresses who are supported by 
the training and the practice of a dozen years— 
she has nothing to fall back upon. It is at once 
her merit and her deficiency that she keeps—to use 
a printer’s phrase—nothing “ in stereotype.” The 
impression she records is a fresh one. If it is 
there, it is vivid. If it is not there, there is 
nothing to take the place of it. 

So much, and nothing said about the liveliness, 
the capital spirits, the comic power—call it what 
you will—which should be so great a feature in 
every performance of Philippa, and which in this 
performance is so welcome a feature, because it is 
generally restrained by an excellent taste. Once, 
and once only, the liveliness is shown in a con¬ 
ventional way; or rather, the boy's sprightliness 
of the part is indicated by a strut and gesture 
which Miss Terrv will do well to avoid. Philippa 
—for now the girl is in boy’s disguise—wishes to 
assert her boyhood, and the conventional way to 
assert one’s boyhood is to pull up one’s collar (or 
one’s scarf, failing that) and to set one’s head, and 
to say, “ Now I am a man.” And this Miss Terry 
does, as a dozen actresses have done it before her. 
It is her worst moment. Generally her perform¬ 
ance is full of archness and of point; pleasant 
malice that leaves no sting behind. If fault is to 
be found with her expression, it is that she ex¬ 
presses too much, not too little—that is, she some¬ 
time pitches her comic acting in too high a key. 
While never even suggesting the idea of offence— 
as far from the licence of the music hall as from 
the awkward and stiff reticence of the beginner’s 
first lesson—she is at times a little too pro¬ 
nounced ; but it is a very little ; much less than it 
was five years ago, when an actress of high pro¬ 
mise neglected the opportunity, still happily 
within her reach, of taking up a lasting position 
on a stage which is not rich enough to suffer that 
promise to remain unfulfilled. F. Wedmore. 


Ik many respects the most remarkable perform¬ 
ance which our generation has witnessed was 
that of Monday last at Drury Lane, when, in com- 
liment, or sav rather in hearty friendliness, to 
Ir. Benjamin Webster, as man, artist, and stage- 
comrade, most of the famous actors of our day 
appeared in the School for Scandal. We have 
given the cast already, and all the world has com¬ 
mented on its strength. But before the task of 
criticising such a performance we shrink back. 
Such a thing, well begun, could hardly ever be 
well done, and if well done, it is scarcely too 
much to say that the critic’s occupation would be 
“gone" as hopelessly as Othello's. It would in¬ 
volve, not all essay, hut a volume, and this not on 
account of any supreme excellence, but on account 
of a combination of actors so unprecedented in our 
day, that after it one is inclined to say with 
Cleopatra that “ there is nothing left remark¬ 
able beneath the visiting moon.” Thinking of 
the list of great names in the play-hill, that, at all 
events, is true. But as great names do not always 
mean great performances, fault enough was no 
doubt to be found, except, indeed, with the 
generous intention, which, as it is the pleasantest 


part of the whole thing, shall be the last to be 
mentioned. 

We are told that at the Strand they are re¬ 
hearsing a comic drama, with which Mr. Iieece> 
the well-known writer of burlesque, has furnished 
them. 

Mr. Righton’s Adventure with a Russian Prin¬ 
cess is the new name of a little after-piece, not 
quite so new as its name, which is played at the 
Olympic in place of the last burlesque. 

Ax the close of next week there will be an end 
of Charity at the Haymarket. It will be followed 
by Queen Mab, by Mr. George Godfrey, with 
whose work we are as yet unfamiliar. 

A new after-piece, with a funny name, sup¬ 
ports the White Pilgrim at the Court; or has 
supported it until to-night, when the White Pil¬ 
grim is withdrawn. 

Miss Wallis goes to the Adelphi Theatre, 
where they play, to-night and afterwards, a re¬ 
arranged version of Elisabeth, or the Exiles of 
Siberia. 

We read in Sunday’s Debate that it is doubtful 
whether the Lion Amoureux of Ponsard will be 
allowed to be reproduced at the Porte Saint- 
Martin Theatre. It is a patriotic play; not the 
play of a partisan. 

Nothing is more noticeable than the inactivity 
of the higher class writers for the stage in France. 
They are all idle. There is one notable exception 
—Sardou—and he is busy in destroying his claim 
to be considered of the “ higher class.” But our 
readers will recall that we have only, since the 
beginning of the year, had to call attention to 
one work of great consideration in Paris. That 
was Jean de Thommeray, by Emile Augier and 
Jules Sandeau; and Jean de Thommeray has not 
been thought thoroughly successful. The same 
period has given us in England original works by 
Mr. Hamilton Ai'dd, Mr. Wills, Mr. W. S. Gilbert, 
Mr. Merivale, and Mr. Gilbert it Beckett. Few 
of these, it may be, have been works to live; but 
at least they have been works to talk about; and 
that is more than can be said of Le Magot of 
Sardou. 

GirofU-Girofla, the first piece bv Lecocq since 
La Fille de Madame Angot, will be produced at 
Brussels during the present month, and in due 
time in Paris. 


HR. W. corner's CHAMBER CONCERTS. 

The second of these concerts, which took place 
last Wednesday, was in novelty and interest fully 
equal to the first. The programme included three 
important instrumental works, between which 
songs were introduced. It is probablo that to the 
majority of the audience this second concert was 
more enjoyable than the preceding one, for it con¬ 
tained nothing so hard to be understood, or involv¬ 
ing such a continuous strain upon the attention, ns 
the quartett by Brahms, while out of the three 
large works performed, two at least had sufficient 
charm to provo attractive even to those who could 
hardly be strictly called musical hearers. 

The concert opened with Miss Agnes Zimmer- 
mann’s very clever Suite in D minor for piano, 
violin, and violoncello. This work was, if we 
mistake not, first produced a year or two since 
by Miss Zimmermann at her benefit concert. It 
is w'ritten with a skill and freedom which render 
it well worthy of a place in a concert devoted to 
the exposition of modern music. There is a cer¬ 
tain antique tone about it, such as a “ Suite ” 
from its very nature requires, which effectively 
copies, without servile imitation, the style of the 
older masters. The “canon ft la 7me ” is very 
neatly worked, and the “ air ” which forms the 
fourth movement, though occasionally suggesting 
Mendelssohn, is both original and full of charm. 
The final “ gigue,” though very spirited, is slightly 
commonplace, and less valuable as music than 
the rest of the work, which, as a whole, is one 
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reflecting great credit on its composer. Of an¬ 
other “ Suite ” which followed, from the pen of 
M. Camille Saint-Suens, organist of the Made¬ 
leine at Paris, it is impossible to speak so 
highly. While we thank Mr. Coenen for pre¬ 
senting a specimen of the work of a most dis¬ 
tinguished French musician, we must add that the 
work itself failed to impress us favourably. 
Clever it undoubtedly is, but it is also terribly 
dull. For nearly half an hour the audience sat 
and listened to a succession of passages, often bril¬ 
liant, always ingenious, but without a trace of 
anything which really appealed to the feelings. 
Berlioz tells a humorous story of his first hearing 
one of Cherubini's operas. At the end of the first 
act he called out, “ J would give fifty francs for 
an idea! ” At the end of the second, “ One hun¬ 
dred fran cs for an idea 1 ” At the end of the third, 
“ Ah ! it is no use ; I am not rich enough ! ” and 
he walked out of the theatre. Something similar 
might be said of the suite of M. Saint-Saens. Ample 
compensation was, however, made in the piece 
which concluded the evening, an octett for stringed 
instruments, by Johan S. Svendsen. This young 
composer is a native of Christiania, and is at pre¬ 
sent all but entirely unknown here. It is long 
since any work of such thorough and intense ori¬ 
ginality has been heard at any of our concerts as 
this octett. It is, in fact, so entirely a work mi 
generis that it is all but hopeless to attempt 
to describe it to those who were not present. 
Each of the four movements of which it consists 
is constructed on perfectly new and fresh themes, 
which do not in the least remind the hearer of 
anything he has ever heard before; and the treat¬ 
ment is hardly less original than the subjects. 
Several perfectly novel effects are produced by the 
combination of the pizzicato notes of the strings 
with those played bv the bow. The only other 
composer with whom Svendsen bears any affinity 
is his countryman Edvard Grieg—and it is to be 
feared that this comparison will not much assist 
the majority of our renders, as Grieg's music has 
still to make its way here. Svendsen is by no 
means a voluminous composer, his published 
works being only eight or nine in number; and it 
is a curious thing that these are almost without 
exception either written for the orchestra or for 
stringed instruments. The octett was admirably 
played by Messrs. Wiener, Amor, Eayres, 
Jung, Zerbini, Stekling, I’ettit, and Daubert, 
and excited the warmest enthusiasm. It is to be 
hoped that its success will lead to its repetition 
elsewhere. There is a most interesting symphony 
in l) by the same composer which deserves a 
hearnur, and which would be worthy of the 
attention of Mr. Manns at the Crystal Palace. It 
is almost unnecessary to say that the whole of the 
performances were characterised by the same ex¬ 
cellence and finish as at the previous concert. 

The vocal music of the evening was contributed 
by Miss Sophie Ferrari and Miss Pones. At the 
third and concluding concert of the series, next 
Wednesday week, are to be performed a string 
quartett by F. Gerusheim, a sonata for piano and 
violin by Bargiel, and a quintett for piano and 
wind instruments by Rubinstein. 

Tnn two most important features of the last 
Saturday Concert at the Crystal Palace were the 
first appearance of a very promising young pianist, 
Miss Emma Barnett, and the production ol a new 
symphony by the writer of the present article. 
Miss Emma Barnett, who is a sister and pupil of 
the well-known pianist and composer, Mr. John 
Francis Barnett, chose for her debut Beethoven’s 
Concerto in G. Iu so doiug, she displayed no 
small amount of courage, which, however, was 
amply justified by the result. The difficult pas¬ 
sages ■with which the work abounds were given 
not only with perfect technical finish, but with 
a combined delicacy and energy, ns the composi¬ 
tion required it, and such an evident appreciation 
of the spirit of the music, as to furnish a most 
favourable augury for the young lady's future 
career. The cadenzas which she introduced into 


the first and last movements are the composition 
of her brother. While exceedingly brilliant and 
showy, they r are in good keeping with the cha¬ 
racter of the work, on the themes of which rthey 
are largely constructed. Miss Barnett fully de¬ 
served the unanimous recall which followed her 
performance. The readers of the Academy will, 
of course, not expect a criticism of the new 
symphony in these columns. It must suffice here 
to say that, thanks to the exertions of Mr. Manns, 
and the minute care he expended on its prepara¬ 
tion, the performance was a most admirable one, 
and its reception by the audience very favourable 
—the composer being called forward at the close 
of the work. The remaining instrumental pieces 
were the overtures to Anacreon and Masaniello ; 
the vocalists were Madame Lemmens Sherrington 
and Mr. George Bentham. This afternoon, in 
addition to the whole of Beethoven's Egmont 
music, Brahms's new “ Variations for orchestra on 
a theme by Joseph Haydn ” will be performed for 
the first time in this country. 


The last Monday Popular Concert showed no 
falling off in the interest and variety of the music 
brought forward. Mr. Chappell must be warmly 
complimented on the enterprise he is showing in 
producing works hitherto neglected or overlooked. 
The announcement “ first time at these concerts " 
is now to be met with in nearly every programme, 
and last Monday there were two pieces of which 
this statement -was made. These were Schumann's 
Pianoforte Sonata in G minor (Op. '22), and Bach's 
Sonata in B minor for piano and violin. As a 
sonata writer Schumann appears on the whole to 
less advantage than in some other classes of com¬ 
position. It seems as if his imagination was to a 
certain extent trammelled by the forms of what 
may be called the “ regulation model ”—first sub¬ 
ject, second subject, developments, &c.; and hence, 
though all his sonatas are full of interest and con¬ 
tain great beauties, they fail as a whole to carry 
away the hearer, as do many of the pieces which 
Schumann has written in a freer form, such, for 
instance, as the best numbers of the “ Phantasie- 
stiicke,” the “ Kreisleriana,” or the “ Xovelletten.” 
The sonata in G minor is nevertheless a most 
characteristic work, the second and third move¬ 
ments being especially charming. In the first 
allegro and the finale—the portions of the work in 
which the fetters of the conventional “ form ” press 
the most heavily—Schumann is less happy ; and it 
is very characteristic that it is precisely the epi¬ 
sodes which are the most “ Schumannidi,” while 
the principal themes, excepting the second subject 
of the first movement, have less individuality 
about them than is generally the case with this 
composer. The sonata, w hich is in parts of no 
small difficulty, was admirably played by Mr. 
Dannreuther, a pianist whose ability is so well 
known as to render praise superfluous. Bach's 
Sonata in B minor for piano and violin is the 
first of a series of six which the old master 
wrote for these instruments. These all possess 
the same general features, being written in the 
strict contrapuntal style, and may be said to have 
a strong family likeness. But Bach knew, as no 
one else, how to combine the strictest counterpoint 
with the freest melody. In this respect no one has 
ever equalled Bach, though Mozart, Mendelssohn, 
and Schumann have occasionally approached him. 
Hence the great charm to musicians of bis music. 
In the hands of two such artists as Mr. Rannreu- 
ther and Ilerr Joachim, the sonata in B minor 
made a deep impression, and will doubtless be heard 
again at these concerts. The other instrumental 
pieces of the evening were Beethoven’s Quartett 
in G sharp minor, and Haydn’s Quartett in G (Op. 
04, No. 4). The former is one of the so-called 
“posthumous” quartetts, which until recently 
were so many sealed books to musicians. This 
arose in a great measure from their excessive dif¬ 
ficulty. Thanks, however, to the rapid strides 
which technical proficiency has made of late years, 
this obstacle no longer exists. It may indeed be 


said that to such artists as Messrs. Joachim, Ries, 
Straus, and Piatti, there is no such thing as dif¬ 
ficulty. In listening to the quartett on Monday 
night, the enjovment of the music was enhanced 
by the entire absence of any feeling of effort, and 
the wonderful current of Beethoven’s inspiration 
seemed to flow from the strings as naturally and 
oasily as if it were the merest bagatelle which was 
being performed. To speak of the work in detail 
would far exceed our limits; but reference Bhould 
be made to the marvellous slow movement, writ¬ 
ten in the “ free variation” form, which Beethoven 
so much affected in his later years; and to the 
scherzo, written in common instead of triple time— 
an innovation of which Beethoven was the inventor 
(his sonata in E flat, Op. 31, No. 3, furnishing the 
earliest instance), and which Mendelssohn has since 
turned to such good account in his “ Scotch ” 
symphony, and his Trio in G minor. Haydn's 
Quartett, an old favourite at these concerts, i'sone 
of the old gentleman's most genial works, and 
formed an excellent close to a most enjoyable 
evening. Ebenezer Prout. 


Mr. M a person' has just issued his prospectus 
of the opera season at Hrurv Lane, which will 
commence on the 17th inst. ‘ But few novelties 
are promised, the most important beiug Balfe's 
II Ttdismano, which was announced for last 
season, and in which the principal part will be 
sustained by Madame Christine Nilsson. Doni¬ 
zetti's Itoberto Dcrereux is also to bo revived after 
a lapse of nearly thirty years, with Mdlle. Titiens 
as Queen Elizabeth. The other promises aro 
A uber's I'm Diai'olo and Caterina (“ Les Diamans 
de la Couronne ”), Rossini's Otello, and Verdi's 
Emani. Among the artistes announced to appear 
are Mdlle. Titiens, Madame Christine Nilsson, 
Mdlle. Alwina Valleria, Mdlle. Marie Roze, Mdlle. 
liisarelli, Mdlle. Bauermeister, Madame Trebelli- 
Bettini, Millie, Justine Macvitz, and Signori 
Eancelli, Naudin, Fabrini, Marchetti, Rinaldini, 
Campanini, Rota, Oatalani, Campobello, Borolla, 
Zoboii, Oasaboni, and Agnesi. The list of those 
who will appear for the first time in London 
comprises the names of Mdlles. Lodi and Singelli, 
Signori Paladini, Ramini, Re Reschi, Galassi, 
Perkins, Costa, and Ilerr Behrens. Fir Michael 
Costa will, as hitherto, be conductor, Mr. Smyth- 
son chorus-master, and .Signor Li Calsi “ maestro 
al piano,” while M. Sainton will bo principal first 
violin. 

I)r. F. C'hrtran’der, whose arduous exertions 
in connection with the complete edition of Handel s 
works now in course of publication by the “ Ger¬ 
man Handel Society ” are well known to all 
musicians, has just superintended the issue of 
what forms a most valuable supplement to that 
edition. It consists of the whole of the concertos 
for stringed instruments known as the “ Twelve 
Grand Concertos,” in separate parts. The score 
had been already published in the new edition; 
but the parts necessary for performance were 
hitherto only to be had in the old, incorrect, and . 
now somewhat scarce edition of Walsh, or in 
manuscript. Thanks to Dr. Chrysander, they are 
now obtainable in a clear and beautifully engraved ‘ 
edition, and it is to be both hoped anil expected " 
that these interesting works will in future more 
frequently find a place in our concert programmes 
than has hitherto been the case. y 

A capital story conies from Vienna a pro pm * 
of Liszt's recent performances in that citv. ’■ 
It is said that the great pianist found himself * 
recently in the company of a number of ladies, i 
who begged him in hyperbolical terms to procure ^ 
for them “the ecstasies, the artistic raptures, which 
his magnificent talent inevitably produces.” He ,!? 
obligingly seated himself at the piano and plaved. 
When he had finished some of his admirers had ^ 
fainted. “Well," said Liszt, “I played wrong 
notes all through, intentionally; so badly, indeed, : t, 
that I should have been turned out of doors at anv 'q 
elementary school of music ! " k 
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From a recent communication, addressed to the 
Vienna Presse, it appears that the new theatre 
which is being erected under Wagner’s direction 
at Bayreuth is making hut slow progress. Of the 
300,000 thalers named as the probable cost of the 
undertaking, only about one-third has as yet been 
raised. This has been nearly all expended, but 
little more than the skeleton of the theatre is at 
present completed. The letter adds that Wagner 
hopes shortly to raise funds in Italy by the pro¬ 
duction of his Mienzi, a work which he thinks 
likely, both as regards its music and subject, to 
suit the taste of the Italians. On the other hand, 
the Mannheim Journal, the official organ of the 
Mannheim Wagner Society, states that it learns 
on the best authority that the success of the un¬ 
dertaking is now perfectly secure. 

At the conclusion of the season at Covent 
Garden Theatre on Saturday last, Mr. Gilbert II, 
Betjemann, the conductor, was presented by the 
members of his orchestra with a piece of plate as 
a token of their respect and esteem. 

Lohengrin has been produced with success at 
the Royal Theatre at Stockholm for the first 
time. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Mr. Gte’s prospectus of the Royal Italian Opera 
season at Covent Garden, which commences on the 
31st instant, is just issued. It contains but few 
promises of importance. The list of artistes com¬ 
prises the names of Mdlles. Patti, Albani, and 
Marimon, and also of Madame Vilda (Frau Wilt, 
prima donna of the Imperial Opera at Vienna). 
Several other names, entirely unknown here, even 
by reputation, are mentioned, while Madame 
Pauline Lucca, in the words of the announcement, 
“ is engaged to sing on April 8, but unfortunately 
her arrival in London is not considered certain.” 
With regard to new qr unfamiliar works, the pro¬ 
mises are rather indefinite. It is intended to 
produce at least three of the following operas:— 
Verdi’s Luisa Miller, Thomas’s Mignon, Mozart’s 
Seraglio, Punchielli’s I Promessi Sposi, and Glinka's 
La Vie pour le Czar. The conductors will be 
Signori Vianesi and Bevignani, and the leader Mr. 
Carrodua. 

We have received a letter from Dean Stanley 
on Dr. Beke’s “Discovery” of Sinai, in which he 
characterises the identification of Sinai with a 
mountain on the eastern side of the Gulf of Akabah 
as “entirely destitute of foundation or proba¬ 
bility.” 

Mr. F. Bttrtoh has been appointed to succeed 
Sir W. Boxall at the National Gallery. 
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respecting subscriptions, the delivery of 
copies, and other business matters, be ad¬ 
dressed to the Publisher and not to the 
Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

On Missions. A Lecture delivered in West- 

minster Abbey on December 3rd, 1873. 

By P. Max Muller, M.A., Professor of Com¬ 
parative Philology at Oxford. With an 

Introductory Sermon by Arthur Penrhyn 

Stanley, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 

(London: Longmans, 1873.) 

This pamphlet On Missions, the joint pro¬ 
duction of Dean Stanley and Professor Max 
Miiller, reminds us of the Latin‘maxim, 
suaviter in modo, fortiter in re. Any one 
reading it without a knowledge of the cir¬ 
cumstances under which the two discourses 
were delivered, will see in them only two 
elegant and eloquent studies on the subject 
of missions, the spirit in which they should 
be conducted, and the attitude which, to 
secure success, they must maintain towards 
non-Christian religions and civilisations. But 
for those who follow intelligently the move¬ 
ment of contemporary religious thought, 
this little publication will represent far more 
than this; they will see in it one of the 
decisive points in the great process of 
religious transformation which is one of the 
chief characteristics of the present age,' and 
upon the success of which the religious 
future of modem society depends. Posterity 
will have to include one moro link in its 
“ chronological abridgments of modem 
history,” and the unfortunate students of the 
twentieth or twenty-first century, whose 
memories will be still more severely taxed than 
ours, will have to retain the date, December 
3rd, 1873, as that on which the lay professor, 
Max Muller, under the patronage of Dr. 
Stanley, Dean of Westminster, read in that 
church a lecture tending to the reform of 
Christian missions. 

There is no room for self-deception: either 
tl ie Christian tradition is irrevocably bound 
to its stereotyped forms of faith and wor¬ 
ship, in which case the educated world—all 
the world, it is hoped, will be educated 
before long—will either gradually separate 
itself from Christianity or openly declare 
hostilities against it; or else Christianity, 
detached from the dogmatic and ceremonial 
forms of the past, will manifest itself as that 
which we believo it essentially is—that is to 
say, the mighty historical expression of pure 
human religion ; and thus a new alternative 
will present itself, for the enlightened world 
will have to break with all religion, which 
we do not believe to be permanently possible, 
or it will again attach itself to Christianity, 
purified and become substantially identical 
with the abstract natural religion (in the 
natural sense of that word) inherent in the 
human mind. 

The transformation of Christianity in it¬ 
self is in a fair way of accomplishment; it 
is in the main a threefold emancipation from 
dogma, priesthood, and ceremonial. The 
Christian of our day refuses more and more 


to admit that true communion with God 
depends npon the theological formula of his 
belief, upon his submission to a priesthood, 
or upon his observance of certain rites. On 
the other hand, it is becoming moro and 
more apparent to all that the essential ele¬ 
ment in the Christian character and the 
Christian life is the religious and moral dis¬ 
position of the soul, whose fundamental traits 
are visible in the historic personality of 
Jesus, and are briefly comprehended in in¬ 
tense love of God, the perfect Ideal, and of 
man called to spiritual growth in the image 
of God. We do not deceive ourselves as to 
the numberless obstacles cast in the way of 
this conception of Christianity by the habits, 
the prejudices, the interests, the moments of 
elevation not less than those of depression, 
which are periodically incident to the human 
mind. Still, it would be to close one’s ears 
to the voices which come to us from the 
North, from the South, from the East and 
from the West, to refuse to see that such is 
really the direction followed ever more and 
more decisively by the religious thought of 
our times. The Sermon on the Mount is 
becoming once more the great religious 
charter of Christianity. 

Two factors have mainly contributed to 
this spiritual revolution. Within the Chris¬ 
tian community, the history and criticism 
of dogmas, the innumerable works on the 
Bible, the spirit of independence awakened 
and sustained by political liberalism—in a 
word, modern science applied to Christian 
tradition; without, the now deep and positive, 
though still quite recent, knowledge of non- 
Christian civilisations and religions. The 
immediate result of this knowledge has 
been that we have had to abandon the 
dualism between Christianity and other reli¬ 
gions. We have been enabled, or, as I 
should express it, we have been compelled, 
to recognise its primacy, its supremacy, but 
we can no longer simply contrast it with 
all that is not itself, as light with darkness, 
Ormazd with Ahriman, God with Satan. 
The relative has taken the place of the 
absolute. 

Hitherto, this renovation of the religious 
idea has remained theoretical, without any 
disturbing application to the traditional in¬ 
stitutions, and the practical life of Christian 
societies. The great difficulties begin as 
soon as men perceive the grave modifications 
which this theoretical point of view, once 
admitted, cannot fail to render necessary in 
the conception of the Church—that is to 
say, the great organisation which has till 
the present day governed and centralised the 
vast majority of Christian consciences. 
Differences of Church government change 
but very partially the bearing of this result. 
Whether churches be sacerdotal like those 
of Rome, England,* and the East—that 
is to say, governed by a clergy claiming 
to bo the exclusive and indispensable chan¬ 
nel of divine grace ; or whether they be con¬ 
fessional, like the Calvinistic and Lutheran 
Churches—that is, making this divine grace 
to depend upon adherence to a dogmatic 
confession—the result is the same. The 

* I pass over here tile question as to how far tlio 
Church of England is really and logically sacerdotal. 
Enough here that it passes as such in the opinion of 
foreigners, and in tho belief of many of its members. 


moment that the essence of the Christian 
character is no longer made to consist in 
close adherence to a dogma or a clergy, i( is 
impossible for such churches to remain 
chained immovably to their past. A Pope 
said of the Jesuits when he was urged to 
reform them, “ Sint ut sunt, aut non sint.” 
That may hold good of the Jesuits, but of 
churches we must say, “ Sint jam quod non 
fuerunt, aut non erunt.” The great ques¬ 
tion that the future is called npon to solve 
is this : Will they have the power and the 
will to effect this transformation ? 

Now, that this transformation may be 
effected is our most fervent wish. We should 
consider the disappearance of these great so¬ 
cieties an irreparable loss to mankind, nor 
do we see what could replace them. So all 
our sympathies are with those courageous 
men who, like Dean Stanley, place their 
knowledge, their eloquence, and their piety 
at the service of this reform. That in a 
Church with a sacerdotal organisation, like 
the established Church of England, the feet 
of a lecture delivered by a lay professor 
under the consecrated roof of Westminster, 
should have called forth expressions of sur¬ 
prise, indignation, scandal, does not astonish 
us in the least. There will long be in this 
Church, as in all others, men possessed by 
the spirit of routine, who find of all the pas¬ 
sages in the Biblo that the most difficult to 
understand in which Moses regrets that 
“ all are not prophets in Israel.” But those 
who esteem this passage as among the most 
spiritual and precious in the Old Testament 
must be rejoiced to see a breach made in the 
wall of sacerdotal prejudice, in what is con¬ 
sidered abroad as one of its bulwarks. The 
more truly national the Church of England 
is—that is, the more open she is to all, and 
the more she calls forth in all the use of in¬ 
dividual \apiepara —the less sacerdotal will 
she become, and the more apostolic. And she 
will give a good example to other churches 
which have as much need as she has to go 
forth from their land of Egypt, of breaking 
the chains of dogma, without which they 
dream that no man can be saved. In out¬ 
ward appearance it is a small thing that an 
eminent layman, of world-wide reputation 
for his special science, should have spoken 
to other Christians for lialf-an-hour one 
evening in December, 1873,[on a subject with 
which he is moro competent to deal than 
any other man ; in reality, it is a symptom 
of the situation and a sign of tho times. 

These general considerations are by no 
means irrelevant to the question of missions. 
The object of Professor Max Mtiller’s lecture 
brings it under the category of applications 
of the modern Christian idea to the Chris¬ 
tian institutions of the past. . Tho same 
problem that the Christian Churches have to 
solve at home must be faced also by their 
missions, that is, by those important enter¬ 
prises and institutions, founded by Catholic 
and Protestant Christendom in the hope of 
conquering to itself the vast regions lying 
under the dominion of other faiths. Here 
also the question must be asked, What is to 
be done ? 

It is clear, to begin with, that things can¬ 
not remain simply in the old groove. If 
troops are condemned to mark time on the 
same spot without advancing, they soon 
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cease even to mark time. The results at¬ 
tained by the great missionary enterprises 
dating in the Roman Church from the six¬ 
teenth, and in the Protestant Churches from 
the eighteenth century, are in reality ex¬ 
tremely slender, if we compare the number 
and kind of the converts with the immense 
sacrifices made to obtain them. One fact is 
especially striking. The only cases in which 
Christian missions have acted with any de¬ 
gree of power have been upon populations of 
decidedly inferior race, previously untouched 
by any current of civilisation ; and the ques¬ 
tion arises whether these youngest children 
of nature will survive their moral fusion 
with ourselves. More than one observation 
seems to answer in the negative ; while, on 
the other hand, our western Christianity has 
failed to bring over more than an insignifi¬ 
cant fraction of the population from any of 
those vast Moslem, Buddhist, or Brahminical 
societies which still cover the greater part 
of the inhabited globe. No account can be 
taken of the baptised Catholics of China and 
Japan, who are scarcely less idolatrous than 
the mass of their countrymen ; and the work 
of Protestant missionaries, though it pre¬ 
sents here and there truly gratifying results, 
cannot on the whole be regarded as much 
superior in fruitfulness. Our missions are 
in a position to which the old motto of the 
Jesuits might be applied, with an important 
variation : “ Sint jam quod non fuerunt, ant 
non erunt.” 

Max Muller does not hold that they should 
cease to exist: “Non destrnendae, sed re- 
formandae.” Without giving pain by an 
attack upon manifestations of sincerity and 
devotion which must always have a right to 
respect, he suggests the idea that their 
failure has been due to a fundamental mis¬ 
conception of the nature, the sources, and 
the value of the great moral powers which 
they attacked, with a faith not always Kara 
yvdtnv. The hope was entertained of re¬ 
newing, in the far East, the era of the great 
apostolic conquests. It was forgotten that 
the marvellous spread of Christianity during 
the first centuries of its propagation was 
owing to a long series of intellectual, moral, 
and religious antecedents which had cleared 
the ground before it. In the middle ages 
the great conquests of the Church in the 
north of Europe (paralleled, however, by her 
enormous losses in the East and in Africa), 
were effected by the superior civilisation of the 
Latinised countries, and the incontestable pres¬ 
tige which that civilisation lent to the Latin 
religion, where they were not due simply to 
the sword of kings. Again, instead of sow¬ 
ing the seeds of Christianity, the mission¬ 
aries have attempted to transplant it, like a 
tree in full .flower, not without some attend¬ 
ant parasites. Instead of displaying the 
radiant beauty of the Christian character, 
they began by trying to impose upon Asiatics 
the whole of our western scholastic Chris¬ 
tianity, the offspring of Aristotle and Plato 
as well as of Paul and Peter; and, naturally 
enough, failed to make any impression upon 
the masses, who were not only wholly unpre¬ 
pared to receive such a doctrine, but also pro¬ 
foundly imbued with a belief in their own 
superiority to the foreigners who had come 
so far to bring their strange or profane 
maxims. The supercilious rationalism of 


the Mandarins, the arrogance of the Brah¬ 
mins, the elaborate asceticism of the Bud¬ 
dhists, all looked down with equal contempt 
on Protestant dogmatism and Catholic 
ceremonial: the different orders of mind 
were too far apart for one to obtain a serious 
hold upon the other. Lastly, not only were 
the assertions of the missionaries who pro¬ 
fessed the doctrine of regeneration refuted 
by the living example of too many ostensible 
Christians, led into those distant countries 
by desires far other than the salvation of 
souls, but the preachers themselves not un- 
frequently gave occasion to learned Brah¬ 
mins, Buddhists, and Mandarins to admire 
the audacity of the barbarians arriving from 
a strange land to attack religions with the 
very elements of which they were unac¬ 
quainted. 

What remains, however, as the Professor 
has not omitted eloquently to point out, is 
the indirect influence exercised by the spirit 
of Christianity, especially when seconded by 
the truly Christian character of its mis¬ 
sionaries, upon the ideas, the laws, and the 
manners of these ancient communities. There 
are domestic movements of religious reform¬ 
ation, like the Brahma-Somaj, to which the 
missionaries pay too little regard, because 
they do not favour their own special dogma 
or ritual, though they appear full of hope to 
all who are capable of understanding that 
Christianity is more a matter of character 
than of doctrine or ceremonies. Nothing 
can be more suggestive than the considera¬ 
tions cautiously thrown out in this direction 
by the learned Oxford Professor, and on the 
general thesis we are completely of his opi¬ 
nion. Missions must become, primarily and 
principally, expositions of Christian life; 
they must be devoted to the instruction and 
moral preparation of the populations amongst 
which they are established: their essential 
business is the Bildung, the civilising edu¬ 
cation of their future converts ; to act other¬ 
wise is to begin building the house at the 
roof. The profession of Christianity ought 
to be only a crowning of the edifice. 

There are, however, two points concern¬ 
ing which we have to submit, not an ob¬ 
jection, but a doubt, to the eminent Pro¬ 
fessor. 

Hitherto the great incentive to missionary 
enterprise, both amongst those who actually 
take part in missions and in those who sup¬ 
port them by abundant subscriptions, has 
been the desire, in itself most laudable, of 
rescuing from eternal damnation the souls that 
were hastening thither by thousands every 
day for want of knowing the only doctrines 
and observances by which they could be 
saved. Will the same generosity and the 
same special devotion be forthcoming when 
the object proposed is only the preliminary 
task of elevating the social and moral con¬ 
dition of the so-called heathen populations ? 

Agreeing with Professor Max Muller as to 
the end, I should have wished for more precise 
explanation respecting the means. The mis¬ 
sionary cannot exactly place himself in front 
of a non-Christian people and say : “ Look 
at me; observe how well I live, and contract 
the desire to live as I do.” It is possible 
and desirable that such a reflection should 
suggest itself to spectators, but the mission, 
to justify its establishment to itself^ must 
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have some further programme than this. 
But what is the programme to be ? If all 
that is to be done is to open schools, to found 
charitable institutions, to introduce the na¬ 
tives to our civilisation and our social life, 
cannot the State take the place of the 
Church in this work, which is rather social 
than religious, and will it not probably in¬ 
sist on doing so ? 

After all, these questions may be left to 
the care of the future. The first thing is to 
know what is the good to be done; the best 
means of doing it may be discussed at leisure. 
Besides, the non-Christian peoples are not 
the only ones who ought to profit by our 
contact with them. The Christians too have 
something to learn, and may owe to other 
nations a more just, true, and philosophical 
conception of their own religion. The sci¬ 
ence of comparative religion, including with 
the history of dogma, is the great source of 
the revelation demanded by the present time. 
It has often been observed in countries of 
extensive colonisation, that in distant colonies 
Europeans often lose the traditional faith 
which they had brought from Europe with 
their other goods. The sight of these reli¬ 
gions, older, sometimes more widely spread, 
even more fertile in miracles and legends, 
than popular Christianity, deprived the 
Christian religion, in their minds, of that 
absolute worth which the catechism of their 
childhood had taught them to assign to it. 
Believers at starting, they returned home 
sceptical or indifferent. Something of the 
same kind happens to those who at the pre¬ 
sent day attach themselves .in a superficial 
spirit to the science of comparative religion: 
Christianity soon comes to seem to them a 
religion like the rest, one out of many, with 
little to choose between them. 

But we need not look upon this conse¬ 
quence as necessary: we may rather hold that 
it disappears before a profounder comparison. 
In reality Christianity emerges from the 
rest as the supreme religion. It is based 
upon the sentiment of the filial relation of 
man to God, or, if the language of philo¬ 
sophy be preferred, upon the relationship, 
the homoousia of the human mind and the 
Divine. Hence the two great pillars of the 
edifice, the love of God and the love of man. 
And thus it is that, without ignoring the 
elements* of truth and sublimity to be found 
in the religions of the law (Judaism and 
Mahommedanism), in the religion of the 
love of man without the love of God (Buddh¬ 
ism), even in the haughtiest of aristocratic 
religions (Brahminism), the evangelical 
Christian still persists in proclaiming the 
supremacy of the religion of grace, by which 
man feels himself no longer a slave, under 
judgment and separate from God, but a son, 
called to realise in himself and others the 
ideal of truth, justice and mercy, which is 
nothing else than the glorious face of the 
Heavenly Father. It is in this sense that, 
whatever ulterior transformations they may 
undergo, Christian missions will last as long 
as Christianity itself. Albert RIville. 


The French Academy of the Moral and Politi¬ 
cal Sciences, at a meeting on the 7th instant, 
elected M. Geffroi to the seat rendered vacant by 
the death of M. Amddde Thierry, and M. Mased 
in place of M. Odillon Barrot 
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TIM BOBBIN'S “HUMAN PASSIONS.” 

Human Passions Delineated, in above 120 
Figures, Droll, Satyrical, and Humourous, 
designed in the Hogarthian style, very 
useful for young practitioners in Drawing. 
By Timo. Bobbin, Author of The Lancashire 
Dialect. Published, as the Act directs, 
May 1773. [New Edition. Published by 
John Heywood, Se., Excelsior Works, 
Manchester. Folio.] 

At one time it was common to speak of 
John Collier (“ Tim Bobbin ”) as the Lan¬ 
cashire Hogarth. No more inappropriate 
designation could have been selected. He 
lacked not only the artistic skill of Hogarth, 
but that moral indignation which made the 
pencil more powerful than the preacher’s 
voice in denouncing sin and folly. Collier 
rarely deviates into moral purpose. His 
indignation is chiefly reserved for Church 
pluraliste, of whom he had a hearty detesta¬ 
tion, partly to be explained by the fact (given 
in his own words) that he was “ one of the 
nine children of a poor curate in Lancashire, 
whose stipend never amounted to thirty 
pounds a year, and consequently the family 
must feel the iron tooth of penury, with 
a witness. This, indeed, was sometimes 
blunted by the charitable disposition of the 

good rector (the Rev. Mr. H-n W-n); 

so this Tim Bobbin lived as some other boys 
did, content with water pottage, buttermilk, 
and jannock, till he was between thirteen and 
fourteen years of age, when Providence be¬ 
gan to smile on him, in his advancement to 
a pair of Dutch looms, when he met with 
treacle to his pottage and sometimes a little 
in his buttermilk or thinly spread on his 
jannock.” The recollection of the biting 
poverty of his father’s house still edged his 
teeth when he drew this Book of Heads, 
and the most popular composition it contains 
is “The Pluralist and the Old Soldier.” 
This plate is dated as having been designed 
and engraved by the author in 1770, and 
published with the others in May 1773. It 
is accompanied by verses stating that— 

“ A soldier maimed and in the Beggar’s List, 

Did thus address a well-fed Pluralist. 

Sot. At Guadaloupe my Leg and Thigh I lost, 

No Pension have I tho’ its Right I boast; 

Your Reverence please some Charity bestow, 
Hcv’n will pay double. . . when you're there— 
you know. 

P/m. Hev’n pay me doublo ! Vagrant know that I 
No’er give to Strollers they’re so apt to lye: 

Your Parish and some Work would you become, 
So haste away or Constable’s your Doom.” 

There is more to the same purpose. These 
lines are only quoted because the entire 
poem was printed as the description of a 
satirical print, with the same title, published 
by M. Darly, in 1766, four years earlier than 
the date assigned for his “ invention ” by 
Collier. From his letters he appears to have 
been painting this picture in 1767. This 
leads us to speak of the origin of the book. 

Collier was a free-living man, eagerly 
looking out for means to cure 

“ That eternal want of pence 
Which vexes public men.” 

Accordingly, he painted altar-pieces and 
tavern signs, but chiefly grotesque heads, 
which he sold to innkeepers and others. 
Many of them were exported to the colonies. 
It may serve to show the appreciation of art 


in Lancashire to say that Collier advertises 
in his book: 

“ Gentlemen, &c. may have any Plate or Plates, 
Painted on Canvas or Pasteboard as large as the 
life, from 5s. to 16a. a Head by sending their Orders 
to the Author, near Rochdale.” 

The ready sale which these pictures met 
with suggested the idea of engraving them, 
and the result was this book. In 1858 the 
original plates came into the possession of 
Mr. Heywood, who issued an edition, which 
is again reproduced in the present year. The 
plates are considerably tho worse for wear. 
The designs for the most part are grotesque 
and farcical, outstepping the modesty of 
nature, monstrous libels upon humanity. 
There are occasional glimpses of better 
things, but the work is valuable, not for 
artistic merit, which is almost wholly wanting, 
but for the light which it throws upon the 
social life of Lancashire a hundred years ago. 
The picture is not a pleasant one, and sug¬ 
gests an age drunken, unclean, cynical, and 
coarse. Sodden clowns, lecherous justices, 
simoniacal parsons, lustful priests, cowardly 
generals, foolish men, and women sometimes 
immodest and, always ungraceful, make up 
Collier’s pictorial world. His Lancashire 
Dialect is equally cynical. On this I have 
spoken elsewhere (see my Folk Song of 
Lancashire, p. 22). There are some political 
caricatures which need explanation. The 
present issue is put forth without any 
editorial care whatever. In this we cannot 
think the publisher has done well; for the 
work should have been made a complete 
collection of the pictorial efforts of Tim 
Bobbin. The addition of the etchings illus¬ 
trating his prose works, and a brief com¬ 
mentary upon such of the pictures as need 
elucidation, would have given a value to 
this edition which at present it does not 
possess. William E. A. Axon. 


Comparative Politics. Six Lectures read be¬ 
fore the Royal Institution in January and 
February 1873. With the Unity of History, 
the Rede Lecture read before the University 
of Cambridge, May 29,1872. By Edward 
A. Freeman, M.A., Hon. D.C.L., late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. (Lon¬ 
don : Macmillan and Co.) 

Mr. Freeman explains that this volume is 
an “ attempt to claim for political institu¬ 
tions a right to a scientific treatment of 
exactly the same kind as that which has 
been so successfully applied to language, to 
mythology, and to the progress of culture.” 
The moderation of this language might veiy 
well.become the founder of a new science, 
but is in this case perhaps needless, as other 
eminent writers have already made us fa¬ 
miliar with the comparative treatment of 
early political history. And indeed, as Mr. 
Freeman himself tells us, this new science 
of Comparative Politics is merely a branch 
of another science which Mr. Freeman, from 
a becoming regard to the purity of onr 
language, declines to name, but which he 
identifies by a reference to Mr. Tylor’s 
enquiries into the primitive history of So¬ 
ciety. One is inclined to sympathise with 
Mr. Freeman’s objections to the term “ So¬ 
ciology,” and at the same time to marvel 


that he should exhibit entire satisfaction 
with his own coinage. 

Mr. Freeman limits his investigations to 
the history of the Greek, Italian, and Teu¬ 
tonic races; and in his preface he frankly 
states that many things will probably be 
found in the lectures and notes which have 
been already said both by himself and other 
writers. Perhaps this statement might 
safely have been made stronger, as with 
some questionable exceptions there is little 
stated which could not be found in some 
very accessible form; but that is of course 
unavoidable by a popular lecturer traversing 
such well-trodden ground as Greek and 
Roman history, or even the early history of 
the Teutonic races (so far at least as Mr. 
Freeman deals with it) ; and as to the fre¬ 
quent reference to Mr. Freeman’s own works, 
that is both explained and justified by the 
principle expounded in the preface, that “ the 
best and most successful writers are always 
those who have the least scruple in putting 
forth the truths they have to enforce over 
and over again.” 

The leading truth which Mr. Freeman, 
conceives himself to have established, and 
by the establishment of which he proposes 
to show the propriety of treating political 
institutions scientifically, is that “Greeks, 
Italians, and Teutons have a large common 
stock of institutions, institutions whose like¬ 
ness cannot otherwise be accounted for than 
by the supposition of their common primi¬ 
tive origin.” He leaves it to others to say 
how far these institutions are common to the 
whole Aryan race, “ to the races of the East¬ 
ern hemisphere, or to the whole of mankind. ,r 
Of course so important an enquiry could not 
be entered upon without a preliminary in¬ 
vestigation of method, and Mr. Freeman 
consequently devotes the bulk of his first 
two lectures to the consideration of his 
method, and the range and limits of its- 
application. He commences by a somewhat 
general account of the application of the 
comparative method to language, mythology, 
and culture, which presents no particular- 
novelty, and then proceeds to deal with his 
special subject. He points out in the first 
place that although the basis of the investi¬ 
gation is the likeness, often unexpected, which 
appears between political institutions of re¬ 
mote times and places, we must guard against 
being misled by resemblances Which may 
arise either from conscious imitation, or 
from the independent operation of similar 
causes. These cases he illustrates with an 
unnecessary variety of examples, but he does 
not dwell so much as could have been wished' 
on the means of distinguishing resemblances 
arising from similar causes from resem¬ 
blances inherited from a common stock. This, 
indeed, is the point on which the enquiry 
tnms, and Mr. Freeman displays a due sense 
of its importance. He points out that the 
most satisfactory proof of institutions being 
descended from a common primitive type 
would be the inheritance of a common name 
but as this, it appears, almost never happens, 
he is driven to assume the defensive, and prove- 
that the absence of a common name is exactly 
what we might expect. Although, however, 
Mr. Freeman is obliged to admit that we 
find few or no cases in which the actual 
names of any offices are akin in the three 
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languages, “ we shall find,” lie adds, “ that 
most of them can be traced to common roots, 
and that there are several cases in which 
names, though they are not cognate with 
one another, yet certainly translate one 
another.” What Mr. Freeman means is that 
“rex” and ftuoiXtvc translate each other, 
and are translated by “king,” just as the 
same venerable words would be used, no 
doubt, to translate the correct native desig¬ 
nation of the King of Ashantee. But though 
this is, doubtless, a remarkable fact, it does 
not help us much, as the same thing would 
apply to cases of similarity arising from any 
cause, and the whole point is to distinguish 
between cases of similarity arising from dif¬ 
ferent causes. We must fall back therefore, 
it appears, upon the assumption that when 
wo find nations with a plainly common deri¬ 
vation of their language, mythology, and 
arts of life, and with similar points of re¬ 
semblance between their political institutions, 
we may conclude that these latter also owe 
their likeness to a common inheritance. This 
looks a little like begging the question, and 
it would perhaps have been better had Mr. 
Freeman here commenced his scientific treat¬ 
ment ; but we may gather that he felt a good 
deal hampered by his position, as at the end 
of his first lecture he admits apologetically, 
but unnecessarily, that his matter had 
hitherto been of a kind that carried with it 
a “ strain on the mind.” 

Turning, however, from Mr. Freeman’s 
method to his results, which occupy the re¬ 
maining lectures, wo find that his scope is 
far wider than we could have guessed from 
the first two lectures, and the preface. Mr. 
Freeman not only points out those institu¬ 
tions belonging to the three races which 
may be considered part of a common heri¬ 
tage, but discourses occasionally at some 
length upon the analogies and differences 
presented by their later development. In 
his fourth lecture, for example, he ranges 
from the kings of Heroic Greece to the 
American presidents; and the Assembly is 
treated in an equally comprehensive spirit. 
Indeed, looking to the great spaco devoted 
to later history in the last four lectures, I 
am not without doubt that I may have de¬ 
scribed the aim of the book incorrectly; but 
the preface is entitled to weight in ascer¬ 
taining Mr. Freeman’s intentions; and the 
first two lectures, which on the whole 
afford the clearest marks of design, point 
unquestionably to an investigation into 
primitive bistory. We may, therefore, 
assume that Mr. Freeman's disquisitions 
upon the later political institutions are subor¬ 
dinate to tlie main problem of the common 
Aryan heritage; and indeed it looks some¬ 
times as if he bad drifted into a discussion 
of them, in an effort to show that not they, 
but an earlier state of affairs, ought to form 
the basis of his comparisons. In bis third 
lecture, for example, after a little prelimi¬ 
nary discussion of the different conceptions 
of the state embodied in the city of ancient 
Greece and the nation of modern times, lie 
proceeds to prove what might indeed, as he 
justly remarks, have been “ inferred without 
historical evidence at all,” that the city was 
not the earliest political organisation wo 
can find traces of in Greek history. And 
then he again addresses himself to a discus¬ 


sion of the results of the city upon later 
Greek history before proceeding to an ex¬ 
amination of the earlier organisations. Of 
course this plan has the great advantage of 
presenting frequent opportunities for elo¬ 
quent passages, which greatly relieve the 
tedium of sober scientific treatment, but on 
the other hand it sometimes interposes pro¬ 
voking obstacles in the way of a person who 
is in serious quest of the common Aryan 
heritage. 

The point from which Mr. Freeman starts 
in his account of those institutions which he 
thinks were inherited by the different races 
from their common ancestors, is the family; 
not, however, the family as a single house¬ 
hold, but as grown into a gent or clan ; and 
this yens or clan, where it adopts a more set¬ 
tled life, assumes the form of the village com¬ 
munity. We have thus the y erne, the gens, 
and the mark or Gemeinde, as the primitive 
political unit in the Greek, Italian, and 
Teutonic state. But these again we find 
comprehended in larger aggregations, repre¬ 
sented by the Roman curia and tribe, the 
Greek ipparpia and <f>v\ii and Teutonic hun¬ 
dred and Gau ; and here, says Mr. Freeman, 
the parallelism ceases. “ la Greece and 
Italy the union of the tribes formed only the 
city; among all the branches of the Teutonic 
stock the union of tribes formed the nation.” 
It is right, however, to say that Mr. Free¬ 
man does not seem quite clear as to the 
original character of the intermediate divi¬ 
sion between the tribe and the gens ; and 
be is also greatly tempted to make the hun¬ 
dred equivalent to the Roman ceniuria (by 
which, since no explanation is offered, one 
would naturally suppose that he moans the 
well-known unit of the Servian organisa¬ 
tion). 

“Both names,” says Mr. Freeman, “in their 
historic use are mere survivals; neither the hundred 
nor the century, as we know them, answer to a 
real hundred of anything: but every name must 
have lmd a real meaning when it was first given, 
and there must have been a time when tlm hundred 
or century must have been a real hundred or 
century of something, -whether of houses or fami¬ 
lies or lighting meu.” 

This opens a tolerably wide field for con¬ 
jecture, and until the nature of the hundred 
or century is a little better ascertained, we 
fear we must be content with the gens or 
mark ; and the tribe, shire, or Gau, as tbe 
primitive elements of tbe Aryan state. About 
these, however, Mr. Freeman is quite clear; 
and he is also certain that the greater is an 
aggregation of tbe smaller, not the smaller a 
division of tbe greater. Ono would think 
that Mr. Freeman supposed the gen tee to have 
appeared in a sporadic fashion, and to have 
afterwards joined themselves into tribes; 
but it is more probable that ho merely in¬ 
tends to protest against the marks or genles 
being regarded as the results of a deliberate 
artificial division. It would, however, have 
been satisfactory to have a more definite 
statement of tbe relation of the gens to 
the tribe at the time when there marched 
together in one great company “ tbe fore¬ 
fathers of Camillns and Brennus, of Vercin- 
getorix and Caesar; ” and it would also have 
been better bad Mr. Freeman given us an 
account of the points in which the mark and 
Gau resemble the tribe and gens. As it is, 


we mast be satisfied with the fact that there 
is a tribe and gens in Greece and Italy, and 
a Gau and mark in Germany, and that they 
are the same things, though they are not 
called by the same name. “ There is a river 
in Macedon, and there is also moreover a 
river in Monmouth; it is called Wye in Mon¬ 
mouth, but it is out of my brains what is the 
name of tbe other river, but ’tis all one.” 
One is sometimes inclined to wish that Mr. 
Freeman’s parallels resembled Fluellen’s as 
much in brevity as in some other points. 

We get a still more slender contribution, 
to onr common institutions from the lecture 
on the King. Mr. Freeman proves very con¬ 
clusively that there were kings in Greece, 
and kings in Rome ; but on turning to the 
Teutonic branch we find all hope of a com¬ 
mon origin for tbe kingly office destroyed by 
tlie admission that here at least kings were 
not of immemorial antiquity. Mr. Freeman, 
however, makes a gallant attempt to save 
something out of tbe fire by suggesting that 
before the kings there might be a kingly 
house, “ the cynecyn, the noblest among tbe 
noble, the house which most truly embodied 
the whole being of tbe race.” This fancy 
seems chiefly to arise from an etymology to 
which Mr. Freeman clings strongly, that of 
cyning from cyn ; and no doubt it is “ bard 
for an Englishman, looking only to bis 
own language, to avoid tbe obvious deriva¬ 
tion.” But it has been rejected, not only 
by Max Muller, but also by tbe more formid¬ 
able authority of Grimm, who points out, 
amongst other good reasons, that it is impos¬ 
sible to derive from Kyn the equivalent Norse 
form Konungr. It is to be feared, therefore, 
that tbe ancestors of Camillns and Brennus 
marched under the command of simple chiefs, 
and were in that respect no better than any 
ordinary band of savages. 

It is needless to follow Mr. Freeman 
through bis treatment of tbe Assembly, which 
relates almost wholly to matters of relatively 
modem date and historical notoriety; but 
his last chapter, which be rightly calls de¬ 
sultory, must be noted as disappointing. It 
contains, amongst other matters, something 
on the interesting subject of the early ex¬ 
istence of a noble class. When Mr. Freeman 
speaks of eorls and ceorls, he ought to be on 
his own ground; and when he preludes by 
saying that although we cannot dogmatic¬ 
ally assert, -we may conjecture or even 
infer, with a high degree of probability, 
our expectations are raised very high indeed. 
But only to be disappointed, as Mr. Freeman 
dismisses eorl and ceorl by saying practi¬ 
cally that be can make nothing of them, and 
plunges instead into a discussion of the 
origin and influence of the familiar Eu- 
patrids and Patricians. 

The results of the whole investigation can 
scarcely be called satisfactory. Tbe number 
of institutions for which a common origin is 
claimed is small, and, what is worse, tbe 
proof on which it rests is often very slender. 
What is tlie evidence, for example, that tbe 
Teutonic mark, hundred, and Gau, and the 
Roman gens, curia, and tribe, are descended 
from tbe same primitive political arrange¬ 
ment ? The names are not the same ; they are 
not derived from the same roots; they do not 
even translate each other, nor are we told 
distinctly what are the supposed marks of 
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resemblance between each member of the 
series. One can guess faintly on what sort 
of proof the analogy between the gens and 
mark is asserted, but it is impossible to say 
for what reason Mr. Freeman has identified 
the tribe with the Gau or shire, more espe¬ 
cially as he has never taken the trouble 
to tell us what the Gau really is. Even 
in dealing with the more striking resem¬ 
blances presented by the primitive elements 
of the Greek and Italian (or rather Roman) 
state, Mr. Freeman'is equally unsatisfactory. 
It would be difficult to find a batter example 
of confused statement than the few pages 
which'are devoted to this part of the sub¬ 
ject ; and as if there were not a sufficient 
number of legitimate sources of difficulty, 
the whole exposition (if it may be called 
so) of the earlier organisation is so mixed 
up with references to the historical changes 
that it is often a matter of great diffi¬ 
culty to know what the writer is thinking 
about. Take such a passage as this. Mr. 
Freeman is maintaining that Rome, in con¬ 
trast apparently to Athens, was made up 
of tribes which were essentially local. 
After telling us that “ the settlement of 
Romulus and the settlement of Tatius—that 

is, the tribes of the Ramnes and Titienses— 
occupied two distinct hills among the famous 
seven,” he proceeds thus: 

“ It is more certain that the new Roman people, 
the Plebs, was made up from the beginning of 
strictly local tribes: it is certain that as the state 
grew it grew by the addition of fresh local tribes. 
When a new town or district was enfranchised, its 
territory formed a new tribe; and of the thirty- 
five tribes of the later commonwealth, the local 
city of Rome contained four only. And the local 
tribe, too, like the Attic was often closely 

connected with the clan. And though the cijgoc, 
as an element of the state, was essentially a local 
division; yet as the tijfiot were in their origin gentes, 
or village communities, it was quite possible that 
at the time the were mapped out the <5%n>c 
might nearly answer to somo gens and its follow¬ 
ing. And in the like sort, though the Si}not and 
the new tribes were local in their origin, yet, 
when once established, they became genealogical. 
So it was with the local Roman tribes also.” 

No doubt this passage represents a com¬ 
plete understanding on the part of Mr. Free¬ 
man of the facts of which he is speaking. But 
the ordinary reader will most likely infer from 

it, among other conclusions, that the Attic 
demo was analogous to the Roman local 
tribe, and that both were in some way 
founded upon gentes. 

One very important point in determining 
the value of evidence is excluded by the mere 
plan of the work. The only proof that is 
really advanced of a common descent of poli¬ 
tical institutions is that of similarity. But 
if we are to be content with the degree of 
resemblance which satisfies Mr. Freeman, it 
would be easy to extend it over the whole 
world. Tribes and village communities, 
kings and assemblies, and indeed every 
institution with which Mr. Freeman deals, 
may be found in any quarter of the globe. 
Perhaps in that case we might be en¬ 
titled to say that all these institutions—or 
their rudiments, as Mr. Freeman sometimes 
cautiously observes — existed before the 
dispersion of mankind, and that the Gau 
and the mark and so on could have been 
traced in germ upon whatever may he the 


scientific equivalent of the Biblical plain of 
Shinar. But the alternative conclusion is 
much more obvious : that institutions which 
are to be found in one form or other in every 
race of mankind, have most likely arisen from 
the independent operation of similar causes ; 
and that we are not entitled to ascribe their 
similarity to common descent, unless the 
resemblance be of a very specific character. 
Of course on the other hand wo may have a 
series of analogies so distinct and striking, 
and so much bound up with other points of 
resemblance, that we have no choice but to 
refer them to a common source; but analogies 
of this kind cannot be established by such 
vague and loose comparisons as those to 
which Mr. Freeman confines himself. Nor 
is the proof made really stronger by the ac¬ 
knowledged kindred of the races. The mere 
fact that races are akin to each other does 
not in the least degree help to prove that 
similarity of institutions infers their common 
origin, when the same points of similarity 
can be traced nearly everywhere. Had the 
points of resemblance been confined to these 
races, the ease might have been different; but 
there is no reason whatever why similar in¬ 
stitutions might not originate independently 
in kindred races when they have obviously 
done so in distant stocks. ‘ Mr. Freeman 
might with equal propriety have set himself 
to compare the institutions of the Teutonic 
races and those of the Israelites. The same 
procedure would have led him to conclusions 
of pretty nearly the same import, and of 
equal scientific value. 

As-I have already remarked, a great part of 
the lectures is devoted to the description 
and comparison of the later forms of political 
institutions. Many of these passages, as 
might be expected, are acute and interesting; 
but the general effect is confusing. Mr. 
Freeman’s store of historical learning is 
immense, but, to display it effectively on a 
field which stretches from the dawn of his¬ 
tory to the present day, requires definite 
purpose and clear arrangement, and these 
are both absent. Mr. Freeman drifts through 
his subject, sometimes stern foremost. One 
never knows when a statement is finished, 
or whether it may not turn up again in some 
slightly varied form. At times we have 
pages devoted to the proof and illustration 
of some statement that needed only to have 
been mentioned ; and, in compensation, we 
find points omitted, or passed over lightly, 
.which stood in need of thorough exposition. 
All this would be of little consequence in the 
case of an ordinary popular lecturer. But 
it is a serious matter to find so eminent an 
historian ns Mr. Freeman republishing such 
lectures as an example of the comparative 
method. A thorough and careful treatment 
of a smaller field would have done far more 
to promote the scientific study of political 
institutions than any number of eloquent 
wanderings through history; and the next 
time Mr. Freeman enters the same field, one 
is inclined to wish that he may lay a more 
secure foundation for his wider comparisons 
by showing us, in the first place, as he no 
doubt very well can, what really are the 
institutions common to the whole Teutonic 
races, before he proceeds to compare them 
with those of other nations. 

Alexander Gibson. 

Die 


New Japan, the Land of the Rising Sun; its 

Annals during the past Twenty Years. By 

Samuel Mossman. (London: John Mur- 

ray, 1873.) 

Mr. Mossman is quite right when he says 
that the annals of New Japan are unex¬ 
ampled in the history of the world; for 
never, we conceive, has so vital a change 
taken place in any country in so short a 
space of time. Some twenty years ago 
Japan was almost entirely a terra incognita 
to Europeans, for the Japanese would have 
nothing to do with them, only tolerating the 
existence of the small Dutch and Chinese 
factories at Nagasaki. For more than two 
centuries the Japanese Government pursued 
this policy of rigid isolation, not only not 
admitting foreigners—Asiatic as well as 
European—into the country, but forbiddin g 
its own subjects to leave it. This curious 
state of things is now changed, and the 
Japanese have shown themselves eager to 
adopt our Western civilisation in almost 
every important particular. They have pur¬ 
chased steamers both for warlike and com¬ 
mercial purposes, and they have had their 
troops drilled and armed in the foreign 
manner; they have opened a mint, and es¬ 
tablished colleges for the instruction of their 
youth in foreign languages and science; 
they have introduced the telegraph, and con¬ 
structed a railway from Yokohama to Yedo, 
a distance of about eighteen miles. The 
account which Mr. Mossman gives of the 
opening of this short line of railway will 
probably be interesting from the fact of its 
being the first (and we will hope not the 
last) in the far East, and we therefore quote 
from it here :— 

“ After many difficulties, financial and other¬ 
wise, the Government announced that the line 
would be opened for traffic on June 12, 1872. 
On the previous evening four members of the 
Ministry, accompanied by the Minister of Public 
Works and the Foreign Commissioner of Rail¬ 
ways, came down to Yokohama, and made a 
formal inspection of the line, which they pro¬ 
nounced ready for traffic. Next morning a train 
was in readiness. . . . The plan on which 
tho carriages were built was similar to those on 
the German railways, that have a gangway 
in the middle, with the compartments open¬ 
ing into each other by sliding doors. About a 
hundred foreigners and natives, including several 
Japanese officials, entered the train, which started 
at eight o'clock, awakening up the echoes of the 
settlement with its shrill steam-whistle. On it 
rolled, as smoothly as on tho best line in Europe, 
and . . . crossing the bridge over the Logo 

stream safelv, it arrived at Sinagawa, the southern 
suburb of Yedo, in thirty-three minutes. There 
was no particular ceremony on the occasion, and 
yet this was the most significant work of progress 
that has been done in Japan ; ” 

especially if we take into consideration that 
the line of railway runs parallel to the 
Tokaido, the great highway of Japan, where 
but a few years since murderous outrages 
were committed on unoffending foreigners. 

The Japanese are farther showing a 
decided tendency to imitate the foreign 
style of dress, with some variations of their 
own, and one of the latest innovations was 
the introduction last year of the European 
calendar; they have, however, determined 
to make the accession of the first Mikado 
the commencement of their era, and tho 
present year is with them the year 2334. 
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Between these two extremes, which we 
have briefly indicated, there lies a troublons 
period of time, fall of stirring events, of 
which Mr. Mossman gives many details, 
telling ns of the various treaties negotiated 
with foreign powers, and the embassies sent 
to Europe and America for political and 
commercial purposes; of the outrages on 
foreigners and their property, for some of 
which the Japanese suffered severe punish¬ 
ment ; and of the civil war which has raged 
furiously in the land; and showing how it 
happened that the Mikado—formerly re¬ 
garded by foreigners as a sort of high 
priest—has emerged from his obscurity and 
taken the reins of power into his own hands. 
We hope that the new regime will last, and 
that Japan will go on as she has so well 
begun; but, though we do not wish to be 
thought alarmists, we cannot forget the 
decree which the Mikado, or, at any rate, his 
ministers acting in his name, issued from 
Kioto to the Siogoon in 1863—only a little 
more than ten years ago—commanding the 
“sure expulsion of the barbarians.” The 
conversion of the Japanese has been a very 
sudden one, and we think that foreigners 
will do well to be careful in their relations 
with them, and to beware of treachery, for 
it is always better to err on the side of 
prudence and caution in dealing with wily 
Asiatics. 

We cannot say very much for the manner 
in which -the writer of this work has exe¬ 
cuted the task which he has undertaken. 
Not content with dividing his book into 
thirty chapters, he has further subdivided it 
into 550 paragraphs, to each of which he 
has prefixed in italics what we may term a 
text. The details into which he enters are 
frequently tedious, and the narrative dis¬ 
jointed and fragmentary. A book of this 
nature would have been the better for an 
index and also for a few lines of intro¬ 
ductory matter, if only to show whence the 
materials have been gathered. Lastly, it is 
not often that we meet with a work which 
contains such glaring errors in grammar, 
dec., more especially when we take into con¬ 
sideration that the author was formerly the 
editor of a newspaper. 

Edw. Duffield Jones. 


Wilhelm von Giesebrecht, Geschichte der deut- 
schen Kaiserzeit. Part I. (4th Ed.); 
Part II. (3rd Ed.) ; Part III. Part IV., 
Sect. I. Brunswick: A. Schwetschke. 

A short time ago the Philosophical Faculty 
at the University of Breslau offered a prize 
on one of its foundations for an essay on the 
extent to which the historical studies of the 
last decade had contributed to the accom¬ 
plishment of German unity. Any one who 
attempts the solution of this difficult problem 
will find occasion to study Giesebrecht’s 
History of the Times of the German Em¬ 
perors more closely than almost any other 
work of recent German historical literature. 
In the preface to the first edition of his 
work, in 1855, the learned author referred 
to the sad state of his country, then split 
into so many fragments, and to the ardent 
longing of the people for the restoration of 
a united, great, and powerful Germany. Ho 
at the same time expressed his belief that 


historical studies might be of eminent ser¬ 
vice in bringing about the desired result, and 
hoped that political union would be made 
easier by a common general endeavour “ to 
know and understand the inner nature and 
characteristics of those past times in which 
that united, great, and powerful Germany 
had been a reality.” To assist in influ¬ 
encing the picked youth of the nation, and 
to show them the conditions under which 
alone it would be possible to pave the way 
for such a happy future for the whole nation, 
was the purpose which the author set before 
him at the commencement of his work. 
He could not conjecture how promptly what 
was then only the dream of a few patriotic 
hearts would become a living reality, and in 
rewriting the preface to the fourth edition of 
the first part of his work he confesses to the 
astonishment with which the wonderful 
transformation of German history, which he 
has lived to see, has filled him. But German 
readers will not forget his share in the work 
of transformation, or deny the claims of his 
history to be something more than a mere 
book, namely, a patriotic act. 

But, as a scientific contribution to modern 
German historical literature, Giesebrecht’s 
work is also entitled to a high place. It has 
often been complained that in spite of the 
number of students engaged in investigating 
the history of mediaeval Germany, there is 
no one work summing up in a general picture 
the results of all the special researches re¬ 
lating to that important period. Leibnitz’s 
Annals and Marcov’s Commentaries have 
remained unfinished. . Hahn’s Einleitung zu 
der deutschen Staats-, Beichs- und Kaiser- 
historie (published in 1721), and Schmidt’s 
Geschichte der Deutschen (1778), however 
meritorious they may have been, considering 
their date, are far from satisfying the more 
exacting demands of the historical cri¬ 
ticism of the present day. Luden’s twelve 
volumes of the Geschichte des teutschen 
Volkes only reach down to 1237, and its 
defects—the weakness of the evidence, the 
rashness of the hypotheses, for which there 
is frequently no solid foundation at all, and 
the bombastic style of the phraseology—are 
all of a nature to become increasingly ap¬ 
parent with the lapse of time. Lastly, both 
Stenzel’s Geschichte der franldschen Kaiser 
and Baumer’s Geschichte der Hohenstaufen, 
though works of the highest merit, only 
embrace a small portion of the whole his¬ 
tory of the mediaeval Empire; so that there 
are really only two •modern works with 
which Giesebrecht’s book can be compared: 
Sonchay’s History of the German Monarchy 
(Frankfort, 1861-2), and Sugenheim’s His¬ 
tory of the German People and Civilization 
(Leipzig, 1866-7). 

There can be no doubt that Giesebrecht’s 
work is far superior to the other two, not 
only in thoroughness and solidity of research, 
but also in the attractive way in which the 
results of the research are put forward. 

It was his principle never to rest satisfied 
with merely offering a critical selection 
from amongst the conclusions of existing 
monographs relating to special points in 
the history of the Emperors and the Em¬ 
pire, such as have become so numerous 
during the last few years. In every case he 
has himself repaired to the original sources 


of our historical knowledge, and not oontent 
with the single passage that, perhaps, alone 
bore directly upon his theme, always pro¬ 
ceeded to a thorough investigation of the 
document in which it was to be found, in 
order to estimate its general credibility and 
the historical value of the single, notice de¬ 
pending on its authority. How much dili¬ 
gence and critical acumen he expended in 
this way is amply shown by the Uebersicht 
der Quellen und Hilfsmittel, which accom¬ 
panies every section, and in the separate 
volumes is appended to the narrative as it 
proceeds. No higher praise can be given to 
this part of his work, than to say that it 
retains an independent value of its own even 
after the publication of Wattenbach’s well- 
known book, Deutschlands Geschichtsquel- 
len im Mittelalter and in comparison with 
it. No one can do full justice to Giese¬ 
brecht’s contributions to a correct knowledge 
of the period, who has not had practical ex¬ 
perience of the difficulty of the task of re¬ 
constructing the true connection of social 
facts out of the scattered and often imperfect 
materials upon which we have to rely for 
the centuries of the middle ages in Germany. 
It is an undeniable fact that, so far as it 
goes, Giesebrecht’s work offers a firm founda¬ 
tion for future studies of the history of the 
German Emperors, which is made pro¬ 
portionately easier in consequence; but at 
the same time it must be allowed that, like 
every other human production, the book is 
not free from faults, mistakes, and over¬ 
sights, while here and there an opinion or a 
point of view may seem to call for verifica¬ 
tion or correction. It would be strange if 
this were otherwise, and we cannot com¬ 
mend the proceedings of younger historians 
who make a 'merit of insisting upon a few of 
these natural and unavoidable errors, which 
are after all less numerons than might have 
been expected, so as to detract, intentionally 
or otherwise, from the credit due to the 
author’s real merits. Competent judges will 
be the last to deny that—however opinions 
may vary upon points of detail—taking the 
work as a whole, it represents the view of 
the subject which is almost universal at the 
present day, and does not appear likely in 
the future to undergo very material modifi¬ 
cation. 

In the matter of literary form, Giese¬ 
brecht’s excellence has long been recognised 
as it deserves; his book has made its way 
beyond the narrow circle of special students, 
and has conquered readers for itself through¬ 
out the general educated public of Germany. 
The best proof of this is to be found in the 
demand for a fourth edition, which, con¬ 
sidering the unfortunate circumstances of 
the book-trade in Germany, constitutes a 
success almost unparalleled for an historical 
work of a serious kind—except, of course, 
by the writings of the old master, Ranke. 
The warm and lively descriptions, every 
sentence of which shows how completely the 
author has mastered his subject, the acute¬ 
ness with which the characters of the lead¬ 
ing personages are sketched, and the clear¬ 
ness and transparency of the style, are among 
the chief recommendations of the book. To 
this must be added, in the interests of the 
reador who is not a professed historian, that 
the results of the author’s work can be 
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easily surveyed without the labour of follow¬ 
ing his learned investigations in detail, as 
the notes, excursus, and quotations are not 
printed at the foot of the text, but are re¬ 
legated to the end of the whole work. If 
the book leaves anything further to be 
desired, it is that in addition to the political 
history the author should have accorded 
rather more space to the history of the laws, 
the constitution, and the civilisation of 
Germany, than has been hitherto done. 
This would have been particularly valuable 
during the Hohenstaufen period. 

It is evident that a work like the present 
does not lend itself to abridgment, or to 
the extraction of separate portions for notice 
by themselves, so that I shall not attempt 
to do more than mention the contents of each 
volume. Yol. I. begins with the primitive 
Germanic times, and after a short survey of 
the Frankish empire, proceeds to give the 
lives of the five first German kings—Kon¬ 
rad I., Henry I., and the three Ottos. Yol. II. 
deals with the reigns of Henry II., Konrad 
II., and Henry III. Yol. III., the most ex¬ 
tensive, as well as the most important of all, 
treats of the great conflict between Church 
and State under Henry IV. and Henry V.; 
and the first section, which is all that has 
as yet appeared of the fourth volume, con¬ 
tains the reign of Lothaire and the first years 
of the reign of Konrad III. 

The foreigner seeking information with 
respect to this period of German history can 
choose no better book than Grisebrecht’s for 
his guide ; and we believe that a translation 
of it, in which the critical apparatus of 
notes and authorities might be omitted, 
would be interesting to a large circle of 
the educated reading public in England. 
The occurrences of the last few years have 
been calculated to bring into relief the soli¬ 
darity of interests amongst all German 
nations; and nothing can contribute more to 
the belief in this solidarity than for each 
nation to make itself familiar with the pecu¬ 
liar historical development through which 
its fellows have passed. Many misunder¬ 
standings would vanish, and the bond that 
unites one people to another would be 
strengthened if such a result could be 
effected. Hakrt Bkesslau. 


Histoire du Itomantisme. Par Theophile 
Gautier. (Paris : Cbarpentier, 1874.) 
The Histoire du Itomantisme is the first 
volume of a series in which it is intended to 
collect and republish the scattered feuilletons 
of M. Theophile Gautier. These short 
papers, written for the amusement of the 
day, have all the permanence that con¬ 
summate style and unwearied and exquisite 
fancy can give. Unluckily the criticisms 
are generally more valuable than the works 
with which they deal—the plays and novels 
and verses of the moment. But the Histoire 
du Itomantisme possesses a certain unity and 
continuity, as a series of sketches of a curious 
subject. And it is more as a collection of 
curiosities than as an episode in grave lite¬ 
rary history that M. Gautier treats his 
theme. This is because the words Romantic 
Art, in the sense of “ the most novel treat¬ 
ment of the beautiful,” have ceased to be 
applicable to the great writers who were the 


first fruits of the Romantic movement, and 
whose writings and thought have become 
part of the main stream of literature. Mere 
strangeness and novelty are no longer the 
note of the work of Victor Hugo, of George 
Sand, of Balzac. They are occupied too much 
with the eternal emotions of human nature, 
with the situations and affections which are 
not new, but which never grow old. Their 
names are graven on the rock, and their 
poetry has passed into the possessions of the 
race, while the title and fleeting fascination 
of romance is left to the poets whose names 
are written in water, and whose verses 
are a delicate form of literary bric-a-brac. 
Thus, M. Gautier has but little to tell of the 
Master, of Victor Hugo, though it will pro¬ 
bably be a surprise to most English readers 
to learn that “ if M. Hugo were not a poet 
he would be a painter of the first rank. . . . 
Many artists might envy him the strange 
faculty of creating donjons and old streets, 
castles and ruined churches, in an unwonted 
style, of an unknown architecture, full of 
suggestions of love and mystery, and the 
confusion of a nightmare.” . 

It is not about M. Hugo, but about his 
circle, the young enthusiasts who made his 
court, that M. Gautier prefers to gossip. 
Such a man was Petrus Borel, the author of 
Madame Potiphar. The speciality of this 
sombre genius was Lycantliropy, a field in 
which, as he rightly guessed, he was likely 
to meet few rivals or imitators. Others were 
Philothee O’Neddy, whose volume of verse 
bore the modest title of Feu et Flamine, and 
Augustus MacKeat, who flattered himself 
that his pseudonym showed his respect at 
once for the land of Scott and the genius of 
the author of Endijmion. M. Gautier writes 
with great humour and enjoyment about 
these phenomena in the morning sky of 
Romanticism. These were the times of 
Merovingian length of hair, of bandit hats, 
of blazing red waistcoats, of banquets where 
a skull was used for a cup, in boyish imita¬ 
tion of Byron’s youthful orgies. The parti¬ 
sans of Hugo-, a volunteer claque, would wait 
all day in the theatre for the curtain to rise 
on Hemavi. Classicists and Romanticists 
came to blows in the pit, duels were fought 
about the caesura, M. Dumas’ green coat 
was torn off his shoulders by fanatics eager 
for relics, M. Hugo’s staircase was haunted 
by young poets anxious Virgilium vidcre. 
The rage of revolution was the fiercer as the 
previous oppression of pseudo-classicism had 
been more dull and leaden. Who knows 
now how insipid were the poems of the 
Empire and the Restoration, how colourless 
and tame the design, from what a Homeric 
Hades of dreary art, the youthful poets and 
painters were eager to escape ? “ Pour 

nous,” says M. Gautier, 

“ le monde se divisait en flamboyants et en yrisdtres, 
les uns objets de notre amour, les autres de notre 
aversion. Nous voulions la vie, la lumiore, le 
mouvement, l’audace de pcnstie et d'ex«5cutiou, le 
retour aux belles dpoques de la Renaissance et & 
la vraie antiquity, et nous rejetions le coloris 
effacd, le dessin maigre et sec, les compositions 
pareilles & des groupements de mannequins que 
I’Empixe avait ldguiis & la Restauration.” 

This enthusiasm was the best side of the 
movement, though the cry de I’audace, et tou- 
jours de I’audace is more useful in political 

Die 


than in literary revolutions. But along with 
boyish enthusiasm there was a good deal of 
self-consciousness, and even of childish con¬ 
ceit. Young artists posed as brigands and 
troubadours, just as young Jacobins posed 
as Brutus or Aristogiton. We hear too 
much of dress, of coiffure, and are reminded 
of M. Asselineau’s Life of Baudelaire, where 
four portraits represent the poet with his 
hair and beard arranged in four different 
ways. This self-consciousness was the mis¬ 
fortune of the romantic movement in France. 
In England, Wordsworth and Shelley and 
Scott were at work in the direction of more 
colour, more passion, more freedom, wider 
humanity, before they were well aware of 
what they were doing, or knew what spirit 
they were of. But France took up the new 
ideas and the new impulse consciously, 
and borrowed them full grown from Goethe 
and Scott; men studied their roles in Byron, 
and were original of malice prepense. And 
this self-consciousness led them always to 
strive to outdo each other in strangeness of 
subject and sentiment, in remoteness from 
common humanity, till of all the gifts of the 
school, only their perfect workmanship is 
left. 

The theatrical character of the minor Ro¬ 
manticists prepares us for finding them weary¬ 
ing of their metier, giving up their “ ex¬ 
aggerated troubadourism,” the poets becom¬ 
ing journalists, the painters designers on wood 
or for lithographs, the more irreconcileable 
spirits ending as sous-pre.fets. M. Gautier’s 
reminiscences are more interesting when ho 
has to speak of true artists and men of 
real genius, however erratic and unfortunate: 
There is a very touching picture of Gerard 
de Nerval, with his habit of taking long 
lonely walks, and of running at full spoed, 
as he became excited by his thoughts, a 
trait which Shelley’s schoolfellows at Eton 
used to remark, but which must have ex¬ 
cited less notice in the Long Walk, or in the 
playing fields, than in the streets of Paris. 
If any touch were wanting to make the 
scene of De Nerval’s suicide—the grey 
winter morning, the sickly light between 
the black pointed roofs, the soiled and 
trodden snow—more weird and bleak, it 
would be the incident of the raven flutter: 
ing and croaking in the lane where the 
poet died by his own hand. Another artist 
little known in England, though once the 
hope of the romantic school of painting, was 
Celestin Nanteuil, lejeunc homme moyen-dge. 

“ H avait l’air d’un de ces longues anges thurife- 
raires ou joueurs de sambucque qui habitent les 
pignons des cath4drales, et qui serait descendu par 
la ville au milieu des bourgeois affaires, tout en 
gardant son nimbe plaqud derriere la tete, en 
guise de chapeau, mais sans avoir le moimlre 
soupfon qu’il n’est pas naturel de porter son 
auriole dans la rue.” 

Nanteuil was the designer of a wonder¬ 
fully beautiful sketch of M. Gautier as a 
young man, with heavy locks and melan¬ 
choly eyes, weary as it might seem of search, 
and content to rest in the enjoyment of the 
present. 

The natural and usual end befell all the 
enthusiasm and all the enthusiasts. Her- 
nani was played without causing the faintest 
excitement, Antony was put on the stage, and 
M. Dumas’ coat, no longer a green coat, waa 
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safe on his portly shoulders. M. Gautier him¬ 
self, instead of arming himself with a club, and 
draping his frame in a gilct rouge, wrote 
dramatic criticisms for the Moniieur. And 
then it came about that the Minister of 
Public Instruction requested M. Gautier to 
draw up a report on the state of French 
poetry, to accompany the other reports on 
commodities at the Exhibition of 1807. So 
brilliant an essay never had so common¬ 
place an occasion. The criticism is so 
light, so facile and friendly, so lenient and 
conciliatory, that one almost forgets the 
sadness and the failure of tho whole affair. 
Here is the sworn foe of the grocer and 
the Philistine enlightening the Philistine 
and the grocer on the progress which poetry, 
like other mechanic arts, has made between 
1848 and 1807. He has to tell of tho de¬ 
ceitfulness of promise, the extinction of 
enthusiasm, the decadence of romance. It 
is not that there are no more poets in 
France. Their name is Legion ; never were 
there more young gentlemen born out of 
their due time, and anxious to return to the 
life of Greece with Leconte de Lisle, or, like 
Charles Baudelaire, to find beauty in re¬ 
condite wickedness. The aesthetic side of 
Christianity has been exhausted, as well as 
the artistic interest of the post-diluvian 
world. M. Bouilhet takes refuge in de¬ 
scribing the loves and battles of Pterodactyls, 
“by the shore of the boiling sea, in an 
atmosphere charged with carbonic acid gas; ” 
and M. Catulle Mendes finds a rest for his 
wearied soul on the well-known Elephant 
which is supported by the notorious Tortoise 
of Hindoo cosmogony. But M. Gautier 
owns that this strange mythology is hard to 
acclimatize in France. Thus there is abun¬ 
dance of accomplishment, plenty of science, 
and sentiment. But, “ sad to say, one may 
publish two or three volumes of verse full 
of merit, and remain perfectly unknown.” 
Every man is his own poet, and the public 
is deaf to the voice of all these charmers. 

This state of things M. Gautier describes 
with the lightest touch and the least per¬ 
ceptible smile. His method of criticism is 
not too thorough or searching. Inspired 
perhaps by the collection of so many pleasing 
examples of the arts, he is anxious to add 
to the store of pretty things, and compares 
the poetry he reviews to cups, to broideries, 
to paintings, and cameos. Which of M. 
Soulary’s sonnets could equal this praise of 
them in elegance ?— 

“Nous prtffdrons & des bibliotheques de pros 
volumes d'un interet mblodramatique, cette fine 
fitagere finement sculntee qui soutientdes statuettes 
d'argent ou d’or d'un gout exquis, et d’une 
Elegance parfaite dans leur dimension restreinte, 
des buires d'agate ou d'onyx, des cassolettes d'tSmail 
contenant des parfums concentres, de pnScieux 
vases myrrhins opnlises de tous les reflets de l’iris, 
et parfois un de ces ekarmants petits vases lacry- 
matoires dargile antique contenant uno larrue 
durcie en perle pour qu’ello ne s’dvapore pas.” 

What conclusion is to be drawn from this 
long review of the poetry of a generation ? 
Is this science of versification to be wasted ? 
is no one to find matter to put in the pretty 
phrases, no one to have something to say, as 
well as to be able to say everything? Here 
criticism is of no avail; she can only pro¬ 
phesy and be wise after the event. M. Taine 


can always tell what forces produced a poet, 
but even he cannot predict what social 
tendencies and what events will produce 
another. And humanity in France has 
something else to do, as M. Gautier allows, 
than to listen to singing birds and to smell 
tho perfume of violets. A. Lang. 


Tf'hen you See me, you Know me. By Samuel 
Rowley. (London: Williams & Norgate.) 

We have just received the proofs of this play, 
edited, with a careful preface, by Dr. Karl Elze. 
When you See me, you Know me is one of those 
interminable chronicle-histories, dramatised, but 
not divided into acts, which make up a large por¬ 
tion of our earlier theatrical literature. Its chief 
value consists in its relation to minute Shaks- 
perian criticism. First published in 1005, hut 
probably well known before that date upon the 
stage, it may have received Shakspere’s notice 
prior to tho composition of Henry i’llI. The 
two plays are concerned with nearly the same 
series of events in the life of Henry; and if 
When you See me, you Know me deserves a 
permanent place among the reprints of Elizabethan 
writings for the theatre, it is only as an additional 
proof that Shakspere turned by a touch the dullest 
dross to gold. 1 )r. Elze inclines to the opinion that 
Rowley’s chronicle-play preceded Shakspere’s; but 
he also calls attention (at p. xii. of the preface) to 
certain coincidences between passages in this work 
and in The Taming of the Shrew and The Merchant 
of Venire. Whether these coincidences point 
again to Shakspere’s alchemv, or rather prove that 
a feeble echo of the master s melody rang in the 
ears of an imitator, must depend entirely upon 
the date which we assign to the Shaksperian 
comedies in question. As a favourable specimen 
of Rowley’s style, I will transcribe a portion of 
the speech of Dr. Tye (some of whose church 
music, by the way, still holds its own in our 
cathedral anthem books) on Music. It will be 
seen that there is a similarity between it and the 
celebrated lines spoken by Lorenzo in the garden of 
Belmont:— 

“ Music is heavenly, for in heaven is music. 

For there the Seraphins do sing continually, 

And when the host was liorn, that eer was man, 

A quire of angels sang for joy of it; 

And if tho poet fail us not, my lord, 

The dulcet tongue of music made tho stones 
To move, irrational beasts and birds to dance; 

And last the trumpet’s music shall awake the dead, 
And clothe their naked bones in coats of flesh, 

To appear in that high house of Parliament.” 

For my part, I am inclined to think that, if the 
coincidence is not wholly accidental, we may have 
in these liues the first rough draft of that which 
afterwards appears in perfect form in The Mer¬ 
chant of Venire. In poetry a movement from the 
rude and simple to the highly wrought and com¬ 
plex is far more intelligible than a degeneration 
from exquisite art to naive untutored nature. 

The title When you See me, you Know me has 
no obvious propriety. It seems to have been made 
to match that of Hey wood’s If you Know not me, 
you Know nobody , a chronicle-play of Elizabeth's 
reign, which appeared in the same year. These 
two histories must have been published by r Na¬ 
thaniel Rutter to he sold in pairs, for they were 
severally adorned with portraits of King Henry 
VIII. and his daughter. Intrinsically, the play 
has but little merit. The best scenes are comic: 
especially the episode of Henry’s encounter with 
the thief, Black Will, and his incarceration in the 
Counter. The English public loved to see their 
princes brought upon tho stage in some mad freak 
that put them on a level with their subjects. This 
gave piquancy to Hevwood's Edward 1V., and to 
the anonymous George a Greene, the Pinner of 
Walnfield. TIow Shakspere embellished the motive 
in Henry TV., the whole world knows; we owe 
1 Falstafl'and his friends to this peculiarity of the 


popular taste. For the rest, much cannot be said 
in favour of the play ou the score either of charac¬ 
ter-delineation or of dramatic expression. There 
are some quaint fool-dialogues, and one scene in 
which “voung Edward Browne,” Prince Edward's 
“ whipping-boy,” is birched in lieu of his royal 
playfellow, has the merit of novelty. 

About the life of Samuel Rowley nothing is 
known. Six of his plays in MS. are catalogued 
by Ilalliwell. With the exception of When you 
See me, you Knoic me, only one, 'The Noble Soldier , 
exists in print. To Dr. Elze thanks are due for 
having added to our Shaksperian library a play 
which cannot fail to interest all students of the 
Elizabethan drama as a whole. His critical in¬ 
troduction is exhaustive. J. A. Stmokds. 


MINOR LITERATURE. 


Axel and Valborg. A Tragedy in five acts, and 
other poems. Translated from the Danish of Adam 
Oehlenschlager by Pierce Butler, M.A. Edited 
by Professor Palmer. With a Memoir of the 
Translator. (Triibner & Co.) 

Axel and Valborg. A Tragedy, from the Banish 
of Oehlenscliliiger. Translated by H- W. Free¬ 
land. (Reeves & Turner.) 

It is an odd coincidence that two translations 
of a Danish drama, published more than sixty 
years ago, and never before rendered into English, 
should appear within a fortnight of one another, 
but it seems that Mr. Freeland was indaced to 
hurry his MS. to press by seeing Mr. Butler’s 
translation announced. What makes the coinci¬ 
dence less a matter for congratulation is that the 
drama selected is verv far from being the best or 
most characteristic of the works of Oehlenschlager. 
It has been called the Komeo and Juliet of the 
North, principally because Oehlenschlager, who in 
most of his dramas was so severe, admitting, for 
instance, into Paluatoke no female character what¬ 
ever, dedicated the whole of Axel og Valborg to 
sentimental love. The play has remained one of 
the favourite stock-pieces of the Copenhagen stagey 
but, setting aside its obvious merits as an acting 
play, it hardly seems to merit its extreme popu¬ 
larity. It was produced when Oehlenschlager 
was just taking the Danish public hv storm. The 
terrible critic of the Flgvende Post, 3. L. Heiberg, 
found little evil to say of it, and it slipped into 
success when the far nobler dramas of Hakon Jarl 
and Paluatoke had been hissed and hooted. It 
was written at Paris in 1808. Of tho two ver¬ 
sions before us that of Mr. Butler, which we re¬ 
gret to see announces the translator's death, seems 
to be the more scholarly and graceful, hut both 
are good. Mr. Freeland, who was a friend of 
Ilauch, and has translated one of the minor works 
of Frederick Paludan-Miiller, is an accomplished 
student of Danish literature. IIo precedes his 
version of Axel og Valborg by a rendering of 
Haueh's noble ode to Oehlenschlager, which he 
translates in a particularly spirited manner. 

The Magician ; a Drama in Five Acts. a.d. 
1470. (John Pearson, York Street, Covent Gar¬ 
den.) Given a villain with two elder brothers, 
one just dead, the other imprisoned for magic. 
Let the villain desire to keep the magician out of 
his inheritance and the magician’s son out of his 
lady-love, and let the villain be confounded by the 
vicissitudes of the Wars of the Roses after five 
acts of blank verse and bustle, and we shall have 
a play quite good enough to take rank with the 
thinnest productions of the Elizabethan age— 
let us say, the History of Sir John Oldeastle, Lord 
Cobham. The writer has got to discourse quite 
vigorously and naturally in the artificial dialect 
that results from a corrupt following of Shakspere, 
where metaphors tread upon each other’s heels 
and trip each other up, and the business never 
halts for the fine writing, so that ono can fancy 
the tiling would he better to hear than to read. 
Though there is nothing in it but blank verse and 
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bustle, both are good enough of their kind to 
warrant the author in confidently affirming “ that 
systematic indifference to every attempt like the 
present must surely hold a conspicuous place 
among the causes which tend to retard the rehabi¬ 
litation of the British Drama.” A dispassionate 
reader might read for “ causes ” “ symptoms ” 
which show that the rehabilitation of the British 
Drama is unlikely. 

Donington Castle: a Royalist Story. By Colonel 
Colotub. (London : Longmans.) Here is a 
stanza:— 

“ By St. George ! ” Boys muttered then, 

“ Could my hand yon villain reach, 

I would lesson to him teach 
He should ne’er forget, again ; 

Sadder sight I ne'er shall know, 

’Tis enough to nuir one's sleeping— 

Little palfrey wounded so, 

Little maiden on him weeping! 

But although the fact be plain, 

Tho conclusion may be vain— 

How could he have meant to shoot 
Dumb and inoffensive brute? 

Or at maid direct a ball ? 

No, ’twas accidental all.” 

Readers of Major-General Sir Vincent Eyre's 
Rays off a Knight-Errant in Many Lands (Lon¬ 
don : fl. S. King & Co.) will not fail to envy the 
buoyant spirits which do not seem to have de¬ 
serted the veteran author under the more trying 
circumstances; for though his verses do not carry 
us <juite back to the Kvber Pass, our sym¬ 
pathies are enlisted on behalf of the beautiful and 
Interesting dog “ Dandy,” and tho terrible period of 
suspense preceding the relief of Lucknow by Sir 
Colin Campbell. It is no small praise to be able 
to add, that in spite of the playful tone adopted 
by our “ Knight-Errant ” there is not a touch of 
flippancy in the book which could jar on the 
most sensitive. On the contrary, while the more 
serious pieces, such as “On the Death of a New¬ 
born Infant” and the sonnet in memory of the 
Countess Canning, treat of their subjects in a 
tone suitable to their solemnity, in the very 
lightest “ Lays ” there is a deep “ reverence for all 
things good.” 

To the reading public generally rers de to'-ir'tc 
arc essentially acceptable, and in their estimation 
the fact that the “Lays of a Knight-Errant” 
are not intended to unfit them for appreciating 
either Clough or Praed need not be a blemish ora 
drawback. 

Home Songs for Quiet Hours. By the Rev. R. H. 
Haynes. (H. o. King & Co.) Mr. Baynes’s pre¬ 
vious sacred anthologies have obtained a popularity 
above discussion ; they belong to the class of books 
that choose their readers, and apparently find 
many worthy to be chosen. “Home Songs” is 
up to Mr. Baynes's usual level. We notice that 
Mr. Ford contributes largely. 

Songs for Music. By Four Friends. (H. S. 
King & Co.) The four friends are Juliana H. 
Ewing, Reginald A. Gattv, Stephen H. Qatty, and 
Grevilie L Chester. The words seem rather thin 
and poor, though not without grace and refine¬ 
ment ; the metres we should have thought hardly 
flowing enough to go well to music. 

Lyra Christi. By Charles Laurence Ford, B. A. 
(Houlston & Co.) The writer’s fancy flows freely 
and smoothly, and is fed by a vein of cheerful, 
soberly ingenious piety, too practical to be shallow, 
and not too profound to be popular. Our readers 
may recommend the volume very confidently and 
respectfully to all young ladies interested in curates. 
There are stanzas in “ Christ's Service,” and “ The 
Garden ” quite worthy of George Herbert, though 
the reader will be reminded ol'tener of Miss Proctor 
and Mrs. Alexander. 

Jephthak's Daughter. By R. Lowth. (Tlard- 
wicke.) A drama which turns on the place of 
human sacrifice in ancient Hebrew worship; the 
language is spirited, the versification tame. 


The Chained Bible, by the author of “ Kimbolton 
Castle,” is published by the Christian Book 
Society. Their subscribers will think it does them 
credit. 

The Exiles at St. Germains. By the Author of 
the Ladye Shakerley. (Hurst & Blackett.) Babies 
are interesting, and royal babies especially interest¬ 
ing ; and the author of Ladye Shakerley knows bow 
to present this interest in the most refined shape. 
An old lady tells the story of her girlhood to her 
grandchildren, including the recollections and 
diary of her great grandmother, who was nurse to 
Mary of Modena’s daughter, and thought Prince 
Charlie a type of Christ. The diary introduces a 
great many anecdotes of the Royal fugitives, a 
great many Jacobite songs, and two poems by Os- 
sian, who, wo learn, was the favourite poet of Cla- 
verhouse. The prose of the hook, which is better 
than the verse, is not without an aftertaste of 
the sweetness of the “ White Doe of Rylstone,” 
and tho “ Grandmother’s Apology,” but it is right 
to warn the reader that it is used to flavour pap. 

Mb. A. Towoood has sent us A Shadow of the 
Oresteia, in a Senes of Dramatic Sonnets (Riving- 
tons), which are quite good enough to justify the 
notion that he has been as well employed as a 
music master who extracts a series of waltzes 
from an opera; only one can dance to waltzes. 

Pcrsis ■ a Narrative of the Seventeenth Century. By 
the Rev. C. B. Tavler. (Sampson Low & Co.) 
Mr. Tayler has sought to interest us in the 
hard usage the Presbyterians experienced under 
Charles II. by some barley-sugar idylls about a 
daughter of a pious Presbyterian, with a pious 
Episcopalian brother, who marries the son 
of a Liberal baronet. The narrative is not very 
unfair, except that the author omits all mention 
of the stupid pedantry by which the Presbyterians 
lost their chance of a compromise. 

Elsie Dinsmore, Holidays at Roselands, and 
Elsie's Girlhood, by Martha Farquharson (King & 
Co.), are three neat little volumes of American 
extraction, that will be admitted into no well- 
ordered nursery or schoolroom. Little girls of 
ten who wear diamond rings, and are persecuted 
by fond papas into brain fever because they have 
conscientious objections to reading moral fictions 
on the Sabbath day, and talk about their souls to 
the young gentlemen they are ultimately to marry, 
happily do not exist in this country, and we do 
not wish to import them. Editor. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mr. Rttskin’s Elements of Droning, has been 
out of print for some time, and tho author, in¬ 
stead of re-issuing it in its present shape, lias com¬ 
missioned Mr. St. John Tyrwhitt to embody in 
a narrative of the fortunes personal and artistic of 
a sketching-club, “ the whole or any part of his 
practical treatise on landscape, called the Elements 
of Drawing ” with the woodcuts. The volume 
will he published very shortly with the title Our 
Sketching Club. 

Messrs. F. Warne & Co. are about to issue a 
comprehensive work on the subject of the English 
peasantry from the pen of Mr. Francis George 
Heath, author of the Romance of Peasant Life. 

Mr. Henrt Huth has just printed privately 
50 copies of an extremely quaint and curious 
selection of “ Prefaces, Dedications, Epistles, se¬ 
lected from early English Books 1540-1701,” taken 
mainly from his own magnificent library at Princes 
Gate, hut with a few added from Mr. T. Christie- 
Miller’s collection at Britwell, &c. The selection 
has been very judiciously made by Mr. W. C. 
Ilnzlitt, under Mr. Huth's direction, and comprises 
many most rare and interesting pieces. Braham’s 
abuse in 1555 of “ Wyllyam Caxton,” “ for his 
leawde recueil of Troye ... a longe tedious and 
brayneles bablvng . . . proceadynge therein as an 
ydyot in liis follye ” will shock our black-letter 
men, while his praise “ of the great Chaucer, y* 
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onelye glorye and beauty of our tunge,”and of the 

f oet’s first ed.itor “ one willyam Thinne . . . who 
was] laudably studyouse to y* polyshing of so 
great a jewel),” will please Chaucerians now. 
Prynne’s groans in 1033 over the shocking fact 
that “ Shackspeers Plaies are printed in the best 
Crowne paper, far better than most Bibles,” should 
warn the New Shakspere Society not to indulge 
in “ handsome quartos.” Mr. Grymeston’s advice 
in 1004 as to marriage should be taken by bachelors 
now:— 

“Defor not thy marriage till thou eomest to bo 
saluted with a God sjteed you, Sir, ns a man going out, 
of the world after forty ; neither yet to the time of 
God kcepe you. Sir, wildest thou art in thy best 
strength after thirty ; but marry in tho time of You 
are welcome, Sir, when thou art coming into the 
world; for seldom shalt thou see a woman out of her 
own lone to pul a rose that is ful flown, deeming 
them alwayes sweetest at the first opening of the hud.” 

Palsgrave's account of education in England in 
1540, Greene’s in 1580, Hart's of our orthography 
in 1500, Barnabo Rich's “New Description of 
Ireland” in 1010, &c. &c., are full of information 
and interest. Open the book where you will, it 
gives you pleasure. We only wish Mr. Huth had 
printed 500 copies instead of 60. 

Judgment has been given by the Court of Civil 
Jurisdiction, at Toulon, in the case of the repre¬ 
sentatives of Michelet, in which the question of 
the final disposal of the body of the lately de¬ 
ceased writer had been made a subject of dispute 
between his widow on the one hand, and the 
daughters and sons-in-law of his first wife on the 
other. The presiding judge decided against the 
children, that the remains should not he carried to 
Paris hut he left undisturbed in the cemetery at 
Ilyercs. M. Poullain-DumeBnil, the son-in-law 
of Michelet, has announced through the public 
papers that, although he had considered Paris to bo 
the most fitting spot in which to deposit the 
remains of so distinguished a French author, he 
feels hound—in consideration of the testamentary 
clause by which Michelet had directed that he 
should he buried in the nearest burying ground— 
to set aside his own wishes on the subject, and to 
submit without dissent to the decision of the law 
courts. Thus we may hope that this unseemly 
strife over poor Michelet's remains is at an end. 

Among the donations to tho Bodleian Library 
in 1873 were these from Mrs. Grote:— 


“ The original MS. copy of Mr. George Grote's work 
upon Aristotle, as it was returned to the Author by 
the Printer. Folio. 

Aristoteles: Greece, ex reconsiono Immanuelis Bek- 
keri—edidit Academia Regis Bomssica; 5 vols. 4to, 
Berolini, 1831-1870. [This copy was the one used by 
Mr. Grote, and is illustrated with marginal notes in 
his handwriting.] 

PlatonisScripta Greece Omnia ; recensuit Immanuel 
Bckkor; vol. ix. 8vo. London, 1826. [This copy 
was the one chiefly used by Mr. Grote, and is illus¬ 
trated throughout with marginal notes by his own 
hand] 

A few pages of MS. notes from his History of 
Greece, and elsewhere, in tho handwriting of Mr. 
George Grote. 

The Vocabulary of Philosophy. Montal, Moral, and 
Metaphysical. By William Fleming, D.D., with a 
few MS. notes by Mr. Georgo Grote. 8vo, London, 
18.37” 


The new librarian of the Berlin library will bo 
Professor Lepsius. Dr. Pertz, who has been at 
the head of the Royal Library for many years, 
and has brought it to the highest state of effici¬ 
ency which was possible within the ancient walls, 
will resign. It is hoped that Parliament will 
immediately grant the sums necessary for a new 
building and a more powerful staff. 


Tee Nation of the 2Gth ultim o has an interest¬ 


ing note on the March number of Limnncott's 
Magazine, which has not yet arrived in England. 
It contains an article on Laval, Cannes _ and the 
country round about, and the Isle of Sainte-Mar- 
guerite, with a sketch of Rachel in her last days. 
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The writer incidentally corrects an error embodied 
in Matthew Arnold’s sonnet on Bachel, which 
makes it a happy thing for the dying actress that 
she drew her last breath at Cannes, where—as was 
well— 

“ The frot and misory of our northern towns 

In this her life’s last days, our poor, our pain, 

Our jangle of false wits, our climate’s frowns, 

Do for this radiant Greek-souled artist cease; 

•Sole object of her dying eyes remain 

The beauty and the glorious art of Greece." 

This refers to the fact that the room in which 
Rachel died contained a statue of Polyhymnia, 
•wrought by David (of Angers), an intimate friend 
of M. Sardou, who was owner of the villa occupied 
by the actress. But in reality, the sick woman, 
on first being shown to her room, fainted away at 
the sight of this figure, and could not sleep till it 
was removed. It was terrifying to her ns having 
once been seen by her in a dream, and seen in a 
threatening attitude. The fact that Rachel was 
often an extremely imaginative person in her state¬ 
ments has made some people doubt the reality of 
the alleged vision; but the discovery of an entry 
in a note-book of a long previous date is held to be 
proof that it was really seen as alleged. 

Gustave Flaubert, the author of Madame 
Bovary, is one of the few French novelists whose 
talent has been helped by patience, who has con¬ 
sistently refrained from flimsy series it la Montepin, 
and evanescent feuilletuns in the manner of Xavier 
Aubryet. He has been silent for five years, and 
the repose was well earned by such works as 
Salammbo and VEducation Sentimentale. The 
result of his retirement is Le Candidal, the author's 
first dramatic effort, and La Tentation de Saint 
Antoine, a mystbre, which will be published by 
M. Charpentier on April 1. M. Flaubert con¬ 
ceived the idea of this new work at the fair of 
St. Romain at Rouen. 

“ It was there,” writes the author, “ in that canvas 
booth of the Boulevard Beauvoisin, that I thought 
of portraying a veritable St. Anthony, a living, 
animated personage, surrounded by the men of his 
time. My Tentalion de Saint Antoine is an heroic, 
philosophic, and archaeological reconstruction of the 
fourth century, of the circle in which the saint lived, of 
the carnal and othor temptations to which the poor 
cenobito was subjected. The form I have chosen is a 
sort of mystere, a primitive piece in throe periods, and 
filling ono volume, something in the stylo of Quinet's 
Ahasuerus. wherein the scenery will be described with 
the carefulness that always guides me in such re¬ 
searches.” 

Moreover, we are assured that the realistic 
descriptions that shocked certain readers of 
Madame, de Bovany and Salammbo will not form 
the attractive features of the forthcoming work. 

At Newcastle-upon-Tyne, on the 20th ult., died 
Mr. Robert White, whose name was well known 
in connection with the literature and antiquarian 
history of Northumberland and the Scottish 
border. Born in a comparatively humble position, 
but endowed to a remarkable degree with the 
persevering industry and unquenchable thirst for 
knowledge so often found among the Scottish 
peasantry, he succeeded, while cultivating an 
ardent taste for literature, in also attaining to a 
position in life which left him, long before old age, 
free to gratify to the full his literary and anti¬ 
quarian tastes. He was one of the most famous 
book collectors of the North of England, and 
leaves a library of great value, which is said to 
contain “the most exhaustive collection of the 
float ing literature of Newcastle and Northumber¬ 
land during the last and present generations that 
is anywhere to be found. He was also an invete¬ 
rate collector of clmp-books, old tracts and folk¬ 
lore of every description, and his literary accumu¬ 
lations in this department would form a valuable 
addition to any local museum.” Mr. White earlv 
exercised his pen in verse composition, chiefly of 
the ballad kind, and in 1867 published a volume 
of his collected poems, containing some pieces of 


considerable merit. His name was first generally 
known perhaps by his edition of the life and 
poems of the orientalist John Leyden, the con¬ 
temporary and friend of Scott. At a later date 
he devoted himself to the elucidation of some of 
the historical conflicts on the border, and his 
“ Battle of Otterbum,” “ Battle of Neville’s 
Gross,” and “Battle of Flodden Field,” are 
distinguished by an amount of careful antiqua¬ 
rian research as to the circumstances, actors, 
and scenes of those struggles, which leaves no¬ 
thing to be desired. His last work of the kind 
was a still more elaborate study of the Battle of 
Bannockburn, in which he showed great ingenuity 
in applying the few contemporary notices to the 
minute identification of the scene of that conflict, 
a task of great difficulty on account of the com¬ 
plete change of the landscape in recent times. 
Mr. White had a large circle of literary friends, 
not only among the antiquarians of the north, but 
in all parts of the country. Nothing is yet stated 
as to the destination of his extensive library. 

Mr. J. A. H. Murray has in hand for the early 
English Text Society, the Rhyme a and Prophecies 
of Thomas of Ercildoune, commonly called the 
Rhymer. The work as it exists in the MSS. con¬ 
sists of three “ fyttes,” the first describing the 
meeting of Thomas and the Queen of Faerie, and 
the second and third containing the “ prophecies ” 
which the “ lovely lady ” communicated to him 
ere they parted at Eildon Tree. Four MSS. 
exist containing the whole, and the fifth begins 
at fytte second, and contains the “prophecies.” 
These MSS. differ from each other very greatly, 
especially in the second and third fvttes, which 
are probably considerably later than the narrative 
to which they are appended. The original germ 
of them was probably produced during the Scottish 
War of Independence to encourage the struggling 
patriots, and was afterwards altered and added to 
from ago to age, down to as late a time as the 
Battle of Pinkie, each successive recension giving a 
sketch of events up to its own date under a pro- 
hetic guise with a more indefinite hint as to 
attles to come. It often happened that events 
falsified these forecasts, and it is interesting to see 
how in the next recension they are ingeniously 
altered so as to suit the now accomplished facts. 
From a comparison of these various alterations 
and additions Mr. Murray will probably be able to 
fix both the chronological order of the different 
texts and their approximate dates. The prophetic 
credit of Thomas continued down to the reign 
of our English James I., the accession of the 
Stuarts to the English throne being looked upon 
as a crowning proof of his power to see into the 
future. 

M. Jules Anbrteu, of 34 Richmond Gardens, 
Uxbridge Road, W., whose charming “ Conferences 
sur l’Histoire des Idees et des Sentiments de la 
France par sa Litterature,” held in a West End 
drawing-room, were a pleasing feature of last 
season, announces a second series for the present 
year, under the title of “ Les Sources et les 
Ecrivains Originaux.” The subjects of the lectures 
are as follows:— 

Lo Cycle Breton: Is roi Artus, Merlin, Joseph 
d'Arimathie, lo saint Graal. 

Le Cycle Carlovingien: La Chanson de Boland, 
Rcnaud de Montauhan, los douze Pairs. 

Le Cycle Alexandria: La chanson d'Antioche, les 
Paladins. 

Le Kalevaln : Poeme national do la Finlando dont 
l’Hontero vit encore. 

La Satire au Moyen-Age: Les fabliaux, lo Roman 
do la Roso. 

Voyage au Pays de l’Asttee: Resurrection des idees 
celtiques. 

Agrippa d'Aubigni, le soldat, lo poiMo, le politique 
de la Reformation on Franco,—l'aieul de Madame do 
Maintenon. 

Mathurin Regtiier:—La vraie satiro, fran<;aiso et 
gauloiso. 

Cyrano de Bergerac: Son voyage a la Lune. 


Les Inconnus du 18* Si&cle: Quand l’esprit tegne, 
le coeur se cache. 

The first lecture was delivered on Thursday the 
12th instant at 6 p.m. The fee for the course is ono 
guinea. 

Dr. Weymouth has nearly ready a little volume 
entitled Answers to Matriculation Questions in 
English, which, under the form of hints to students, 
discusses many points in the history, grammar, 
present usages, &c., of the language, and will 
prove of interest and value to all students of Eng¬ 
lish, whether preparing for examinations or not. 
In an appendix, Dr. \Y eymouth considers some of 
the chief points as to which different opinions are 
held by English scholars, to many of which he 
has himself given an independent investigation. 

The press threatens to become a power in Con¬ 
stantinople. The first part of a comic journal, Le 
Polichinelle, appeared on the 21st ultimo. It is to 
be published twice a week in French, Greek, 
Turkish, Armenian, and Bulgarian. We hope 
that it may display sufficient wit to stand the 
rather severe test of translation into so many 
widely-differing languages. 

A French translation, with preface and com¬ 
mentary by M. Dupont-White, of Mill’s Liberty 
and Representative Government, has been published 
in Paris by M. Guillaumin. 

Journalists in the Turkish dominions have rea¬ 
son to be thankful for small mercies. The Rhodes 
correspondent of the Levant Herald mentions 
a report that the literary exiles, Midhat Bey and 
Tevfik Bey, have been authorised to send for their 
families, who are now at Constantinople, and who, 
on their arrival at Rhodes, will be allowed to live 
in houses situated within thefortified space wherein 
the exiles are confined. In other words, Midhat 
and Tevfik are about to be treated as exiles, and 
no longer as malefactors. Should the rumour be 
confirmed, the Government may be justly con¬ 
gratulated for discountenancing the unnecessary 
severity which the authorities have hitherto dis¬ 
played towards the unfortunate journalists. 

In giving a list of the earliest editions of Mo- 
li&re a few weeks ago, we should have mentioned 
that an edition of his nine earliest works appeared 
in 1006, but apparently without the author’s 
supervision. Moliere does not appear to have 
taken any more thought than Shakspeare for the 
readers of his works; for in the address to the 
reader which introduces LAmour Medecin, he 
says, “ On salt bien que les comedies ne sont faites 
que pour etre jouties.” 

It appears that the late riots at Bombay were 
owing to the publication by a Parses of a Guzerate 
version of Washington Irving’s Life of Mahomet, 
in which there is a reference to the Prophet’s 
domestic relations. The author attempted to stop 
the sale ; but did not succeed in allaying the re¬ 
sentment of the Mussulmans, who were inflamed by 
the preaching of one of their priests, and by the 
approach of the festival of the Mohurrum. 

The first parts have appeared of a Dutch trans¬ 
lation of Mill's Principles of Political Economy. 

The death is announced, on February 8, of the 
Swedish poet, 0. G. Strandberg, who was secretary 
of the Svenska Akademi for many years, and 
favourably known as an author by his paraphrases 
of Anacreon and Horace. He was born in 1825. 

Since the expiration, in 1800, of the Hlnstretet 
Nyhedsblad, so admirably edited by Botten-IIansen, 
no first-class paper devoted to literature and art 
has existed in INorwav. The Nyhedsblad had been 
the vehicle for some of the finest aesthetical work 
produced in the country; Asbjornsen, Ilansteen, 
P. A. Munch, Ibsen, I3j6msen, and other emi¬ 
nent writers had constantly contributed to 
it, and the gap its disappearance left has been 
painfully felt. At the Beginning of this year 
an effort was made to revive the memory of 
the past bv the creation of a new literary paper, 
AV Lllustretet Tidende, under the able editorship 
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of Hr. K. A. Winter-Hjelm. We cordially wel¬ 
come this new serial, the first nine numbers of 
which have come into our hands. It seems to be 
conducted in an enlightened and liberal manner; 
and though its list of contributors does not number 
ao many illustrious names as that of its predecessor 
did, we see no reason to anticipate that it will 
yield to it in general ability. 

Dr. Buchheim, who edited the German Classics 
for English Readert in the Clarendon Press Series, 
has made a collection of German songs and lyrics, 
to be published in Messrs. Macmillan’s Golden 
Treasury Series. 

In the same series will shortly appear a little 
volume to be called Scotch Songs, of which the 
editor is Miss Mary Carlyle Aitken, a niece of Mr. 
Thomas Carlyle’s. 

A History of Dutch Literature, by M. W. 
Everts, taking, in many respects, a new view of 
the merits and demerits of Dutch authors, is 
Already passing through a second edition. Jacob 
Cats, once the most popular poet of the Dutch 
people, receives here a severe lecture at the hands 
of M. Everts—on account of the immoral tendency 
of some of his tales! 

It is announced that A. J. B. Beresford Hope, 
Esq., M.P., will preside at the festival in behalf 
of the funds of the Newsvendors’ Benevolent 
and Provident Institution on April 29, at the 
“ Criterion,” Piccadilly. 

Professor Leo, of Berlin, promises the New 
Shakspere Society a Paper in the autumn, consist¬ 
ing of a collection of notes and emendations on 
the text of Shakspere. 

We are glad to hear that the Rev. Dr. Richard 
Morris has undertaken to edit a volume of Selec¬ 
tions from the Minor Poems of Chaucer, for the 
Clarendon Press, as a companion volume to his 
little Selections from Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, 
now in its third edition. A further Selection from 
the Canterbury Tales, comprising all of those fit 
for boys (except the tales in Dr. Morris’s volume), 
is also in preparation for the Clarendon Press 
Series by another editor. We believe that a selec¬ 
tion from Wycliffe’s works is also contemplated. 
Certainly one should find place alongside of those 
from “ Piers Plowman ” and Chaucer. We also'call 
the Delegates’ attention to the need of a book long 
since suggested to them, but then passed over, 
giving scenes of home and bov life, of manners 
and customs in Early England, so as to make 
young folk realise in a way that no so-called his¬ 
tories teach them, what life in Early England really 
was. 

"" Mr. T. C hristte-M iller , of Britwell, has been 
good enough to send the New Shakspere Society 
a careful transcript of the unique Shakspere- 
allusion ballad in his Heber collection of Ballads 
mid Broadsides. This ballad will, therefore, 
appear as No. 4 in the first part of Shakspere- 
Allusion Books, which the New Society has now 
in the press. The first three allusion tracts, by 
Greene and Chettle, are all in type. 

M. Paulin Paris has just completed an elabo¬ 
rate essay on the sources of the legend of Tristan, 
our “ Sir Tristrem,” which may possibly find its 
■way into some volume of the Arthur Series of the 
Early English Text Society. M. P. Paris’s second 
volume of his story of the old Lancelot, told in 
modern French, is m the press. 

The University Library of Strassburg has re¬ 
ceived an augmentation of 80,000 volumes during 
the past year, and now numbers about 300,000 
volumes in all. Half of these additions, which 
constitute an augmentation more than fifteen times 
above the general average annual increase of public 
libraries, have been procured by purchase, and the 
remaining moiety has been obtained through public 
and private donations. 

The Cotta firm, at Stuttgart, announce the 
immediate publication in three volumes of Berthold 
Auerbach’s novel, Waldfried, which we announced 


several weeks ago, which will appear simultane¬ 
ously in English, French, Russian, Dutch, Italian 
and Hungarian. 

From Helsingfors, we hear that the Arctic 
regions have not fallen far short of more southern 
lands in doing honour to native distinction. On 
the 28th of February the Finnish poet, Runeberg, 
received on his seventieth birthday the congratu¬ 
lations of a whole nation, and his home at Borgo 
was the centre towards which flowed in copious 
streams the affectionate and laudatory homage of 
admiring friends from every part of Finland and 
Sweden, while the day was celebrated at Stock¬ 
holm and Helsingfors by the performance at the 
principal theatres of the poet’s most popular 
dramatic productions. 


There is a pleasing revival of the study of 
Shakspere in Dublin. A “University of Dublin 
Shakspere Society ” has just been formed, which 
already numbers seventy members, and will pro¬ 
bably be affiliated to the New Shakspere Society. 
Meetings are to be held at least once a month, 
at which papers will be read and discussed. The 
President is Mr. J. K. Ingram, Fellow of Trinity 
College, Dublin, and Regius Professor of Greek, 
to whose students they are free. Press of hearers 
at the second lecture necessitated the removal to a 
larger room than the Examination Hall, but it 
proved so bad a place for hearing that for the third 
lecture the audience had to be satisfied with the 
Divinity School, and to be reduced to the 250 
people that the room will hold. 

The Shakspere lectures of Dr. Edward Dowden, 
Professor of English Literature in the University 
of Dublin, and one of the Vice-Presidents of the 
New Shakspere Society, are being largely attended. 
They are delivered in connexion with the Alex¬ 
andra (Women’s) College, in Dublin, but in the 
Lecture Room of the Divinity School of Trinity 
College. In his third lecture Professor Dowden 
treated Romeo and Juliet and Hamlet as companion 
plays, Romeo being the man whose will was en¬ 
feebled by self-consciousness of the emotions (from 
which he is delivered only near the end of the 
play), while Hamlet was the man enfeebled by 
things reflecting and repeating themselves in his 
thoughts. So Jnliet ana Ophelia are a contrasted 
pair; likewise Horatio and Mercutio. Romeo was 
of Italy, the man of the South; Ilamlet, a Teuton, 
the man of the North. Romeo the draiua of pas¬ 
sion, Hamlet the drama of thought. Professor 
Bowden’s first series is to consist of six lectures; 
his second, of two. 

It may interest English readers to see the books 
that the English Lector at Strassburg University is 
to read with his Germaij students next summer 
term, so that they may contrast it with the public 
gratis teaching in German (if any) given in 
English universities. The Lector is a sort of 
assistant to the Professor. Here, then, is Mr. 
White’s list of readings and exercises:— 


Lecture : Poesie :— 

Sir Walter Scott's Poems, mit Erklarungon in dcr 
englischen Sprnelic. 1 Stunde, gratis. 


Loctiire: Prosa:— 

(1) Lewes’s Selections from Modern British Dra¬ 
matists, mit Erklarungen in der englischen 
Spracho. 1 Stunde, gratis. 


(2) Tom Brown’s School Days, by Thomas Hughes, 
Esq., M.P., mit Uebersetzungen, 1 Stunde, 
gratis. 

Uebuugen im englischon Stil—Conversation, Uebungen 
im Seminar fur neuere Sprachen. 2 Stunde, 
privatissime und gratis. 

Einfuhrung in das Studium der englischen Sprache 
fur Anfanger. 2 Stunden, privat. 


Englische Grammatik und Conversation fiir Vorgeriick- 
tere. 2 Stunden, privat. 


Among American publishers’ announcements 
we notice A History of Philosophy, from the 
Earliest Period to Sir William Hamilton, by 
President McCosh, of Princetown College; and 


The Philosophy of English Literature, by Pro¬ 
fessor John Bascom, of Williams College. The 
former is published by Messrs. Carter, Brothers, 
and the latter by Messrs. Putnam, of New York. 
Messrs. Macmillan will issue the first of these 
in this country, simultaneously with the Ameri¬ 
can edition. 

Messrs. Macmillan have in the press a volume 
of selections from North's Plutarch of the pas¬ 
sages illustrative of Shakespeare’s plays, including 
some complete Lives. The editor is Mr. W. W. 
Skeat; and the book, whose aim is popular, will 
be called Shakespeare's Plutarch. * 

ACCORDING to the Rraunschw. Nachrichten a 
fitting tribute is at last to be rendered to the 
memory of G. E. Lessing. The Duke of Bruns¬ 
wick has ordered a monument to be erected over 
the grave of the poet. The churchwardens of St. 
Magni have placed the necessary space, free of 
charge, at the disposal of the intendant of the 
ducal court theatre, under whose direction the 
necessary works are to he carried out. 


We understand that the fourth report of the 
Royal Commission on Historical ^Manuscripts will 
contain accounts of the private collections of the 
following noblemen and gentlemen in England and 
Wales'The Marquis of Salisbury, the Marquis of 
Bath, the Marquis of Hertford, the Earl of Denbigh, 
Earl de la Warr, Lord de Iios, Lord Bagot, Lord 
Colchester, Lord Mostvn, Lord Fitzhardinge, Sir 
John Lawson, W. Beamont, Esq., Lieut.-CoL 
Carew, J. R. Pine-Coffin, Esq., J. R. Ormsby Gore, 
Esq., M.P., Colonel Macaulay, M. Ridgway, Esq., 
J. J. Rogers, Esq., Colonel Towneley, and G. F. 
Wilhraham, Esq. Reports, too, will appear on the 
papers of the House of Lords, Westminster Abbey, 
Emmanuel and St. Catherine’s Colleges at Cam¬ 
bridge, Balliol, Queen’s, Magdalene, and St.John’s 
Colleges at Oxford, the Corporations of Hythe and 
New Romney, &c., &c. 

In Scotland the private muniments of the Duke 
of Argyll have been inspected and will he reported 
Vfpon in this issue; as also those of the Countess of 
Rothes, the Marquis of Breadalbane, the Earl of 
Kinnoul, the Earl of Fife, the Earl of Selkirk, Lord 
Whamcliffe, Lord Monboddo, the Hon. Mrs. 
Erskine Murray, Sir M. R. S. Stewart, James 
Buchan, Esq., C. Dalrvmple, Esq., M.P., Colonel 
Farquharson, Colonel SlcDonall, Colonel Rattray 
and A. Wauchope, Esq. ; while Ireland will be 
represented by the Marquis of Ormonde, Viscount 
Gormanstown, Sir R. O’Donnell, Trinity College, 
Dublin, &c., &c. 

The second volume of the Calendar of State 
Papers, Ireland, James I., which is about to appear, 
embraces the period from October 1000, to July 
1008. The most noticeable feature in it will be 
the documents relating to the history of the memor¬ 
able flight of the Earls of Tyrone and Tyreonnel in 
1007. To illustrate this event as much as possible 
selections have been made from the foreign 
despatches from Spain, Venice, and the Low 
Countries, hitherto in great part unknown. The 
Appendix will contain a chronological list of all 
Irish papers of the reign of James I., which form 
a portion of the invaluable private collection of 
the Marquis of Salisbury, and are preserved at 
Hatfield. . , 

The third volume of the same Calendar is also 
nearly complete, and will contain the papers l>e- 
tween July 1608 and the end of 1610. It will 
conclude with the instructive account of Sir Toby 
Caulfield, passed 29th December in the latter year, 
for the rents of the escheated counties, from the 
time of the flight of the earls. The preliminary 
history of the Ulster settlement may be said to form 
the principal contents of this volume. 

In describing last week some curious Irish 
Manuscripts which had been selected for illustra¬ 
tion in tne forthcoming Facsimiles of national 
MSS. of Ireland, we should have added that the 
task of selecting and editing all these specimens 
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is entrusted to Mr. J. T. Gilbert, F.S.A., Secre¬ 
tary of the Public Record Office of Ireland, and 
editor of Historical and Municipal Documents of 
Ireland, in tho Rolls Series. We also omitted 
to mention “'The Book of Leinster,” said to 
hare been compiled in the first half of the 
twelfth century by Finn Mac Gorman, Bishop 
of Kildare, bv order of Aedh Mac Crimhthainn, 
the tutor of Derrnot, Ivin" of Leinster. The 
most remarkable page of this volume, which has 
been photo-zincographed, is a ground-plan of the 
banqueting hall of Tara. This plan is divided 
into five compartments, the centre of which con¬ 
tains the door, a rudely-drawn figure of a “ daul ” 
or waiter turning a gigantic spit, furnished with a 
joint of meat before a fire, the lamps, and a large 
double-handled vase or amphora for the cup-bearer 
to distribute. In the two compartments on either 
side are enumerated in order of precedence the 
various officers and retainers of the King's house¬ 
hold, together with their tables, and the particular 
portions of meat served out to each; forming a very 
curious and instructive illustration of the social 
condition and habits of the early Irish. The de¬ 
scription of the rations that were considered speci¬ 
ally adapted to the several ranks of consumers is 
very amusing. For the distinguished men of 
literature ‘‘ the soft, clean, smooth entrails,” Rnd a 
Bteak, cut from the choicest part of the animal, were 
set aside; the poet had a “ good smooth” piece of 
the leg; the historian, “ a crooked bone,” probably 
a rib; the artificers, “a pig’s shoulder;” the Druids, 
a “ fair foot.” These last are said to decline to 
drink; not so the trumpeters and cooks, who are to 
be allowed “ cheering mead in abundance, not of 
a flatulent kind.” Tho doorkeeper, “ the noisy 
humourous fool and the fierce active kerne ” had 
the chine; while with regard to the satirists and 
the “ braigitore,” a class of buffoons whose peculiar 
function was to amuse the company after a fashion 
which not only will not bear description but almost 
defies belief—licensed and paid Aethons of the 
Court—“ the fat of the shoulder was divided to 
them pleasantly.” 

Miss Fuse C. Orrf: will publish shortly a 
History of Scandinavia, uniform with Mr. Free¬ 
man's Old English Histonj. 

It is announced that the tenth volume of Mr. 
Bancroft's Histonj of the United States will soon 
appiar, and that it will be the last one, Mr. Ban¬ 
croft apparently preferring to bring his work to a 
close at what is a natural stopping-place—the end 
of the Revolution—to carrying it on further, as 
was his original intention. The ninth volume 
appeared more than seven years ago. 

Professor Sttrrs’s edition of the Lives of 
Archbishop Dunstan, for the Master of tho Rolls 
Scries, is in tho press, and will soon bo published. 
It contains the life of the Saint from a MS. which 
has never bof< re been collated, and also a large 
number of contemporary letters which have never 
beon published. The letters, besides their imme¬ 
diate historical value, throw some light on the 
doubtful question of the knowledge of Greek exist¬ 
ing in Western Kurope during the Middle Ages. 
They contain many Greek words and forms, which 
seem to point to a wider and more common know¬ 
ledge of Greek in Dunstan's time than is generally 
admitted. 

Tnr. Chethmu Society, now in its thirty-first 
year, has held its annual meeting in Manchester 
this week. Its publications during 1*73 were 
three in number, making tho total number now 
issued ninety-three. The first was the second 
and concluding part of the Dr. Farmer Chetham 
MS., a commonplace book in the Chetham Li¬ 
brary, temp. Elizabeth, James I., and Charles I., 
consisting of verso and prose, mostly hitherto un¬ 
published. It was edited for tho Society by the 
Rev. A. B. Grosart. The second publication 
was the fifth part of Collectanea Anglo-l'oetica, 
by tho Rev. Thomas Corner, "M.A., which carries 
on the list from I) (a) to Drant. Ninety-one 
volumes of poets are comprised within those limits, 


including the works of Samuel Daniel, Sir John 
Davies, Francis Davison, Sir William Denny, John 
Donne, Gawin Douglas, and Thomas Drant. The 
remaining volume is a history of the parish of 
Kirkham, Lancashire, by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Henry Fishwick, author of a history of Goos- 
nargh. At the meeting on Wednesday, the Rev. 
Canon Raino stated that a large body of mate¬ 
rials relating to Humphrey Chetham and his 
family had been placed in his hands, and he gave 
a half-promise that he would prepare them for 
publication in some shape. 

On February 25, Mommsen's friends and pupils 
gave him a farewell dinner at Berlin, when, on 
his health being proposed, he announced that he 
would not go to Leipzig, but stay at Berlin. This 
announcement was received with great applause. 
Mommsen said in his speech that the German pro¬ 
fessor was no longer what he used to be. “ Ger¬ 
many, he said, hns advanced, but the German 
professor has fallen back. There was a time when 
the Universities alone kept the small spark of 
German unity alive. Now, new political powers 
have come to the front. But the German pro¬ 
fessor has still the noblest task, viz., to prepare 
the youth of Germnuy for their new duties. Our 
young men must learn that the ideals of humanity 
are an integral part of all education, and this 
they can only learn from a study of antiquity. 
What gives to German science its high position is 
the moral earnestness with which the German 
professor devotes himself to his subject, shunning 
all dilettante work, and deriving from the deep 
enjoyment in teaching the most powerful impulse 
to original research.” 

Under the somewhat ambiguous title of Ihje- 
gones we are presented with a collection of notes, 
queries, and answers, which appeared from week 
to week in the Oswestry Advertiser, and in the 
Cambrian News, which emanates from the same 
border town of Oswestry, in the years 1HT1-78. 
These Byc-gones are stated to relate to'“ Wales 
and the border counties; ” but more correctly they 
may be said to relate to the ancient principality of 
Powys, the district in which these papers princi¬ 
pally circulate. These jottings contain a good 
deal that is interesting and curious respecting 
bygone times, and some, of them are of consider¬ 
able value. Of tho latter class we would espe¬ 
cially mention the numerous notices regarding 
Colonel Jones, the regicide, and Lewis Owen, 
generally called the Baron Owen, who was mur¬ 
dered by the Red Banditti of Mawddwy in 1555. 
Most of these contributions are from the pen of 
a well-known Merionethshire antiquary, who pos¬ 
sesses sources of information not accessible to the 
general public. We hope, however, that we are 
to have no more extracts from the Autobiography 
of Richard Davies, the Montgomeryshire Quaker, 
a book which has gone through several editions, 
and is by no moans scarce; and we much doubt 
the propriety of introducing into a work of this 
kind, w hich ought to bo perfectly free from party 
bias, constant allusions to, and free remarks upon, 
tho misguided zeal of some of tho ecclesiastics of 
the latter half of the seventeenth century, as if 
their successors at the present day subscribed to 
their views, or were responsible for their conduct. 
Archaeology has no political or religious creed, 
and should not be made the vehicle of any dogmas. 
The index, which is only partially alphabetical, is 
not so complete or convenient as it might be ; and 
we hope its deficiencies will be remedied in future 
instalments. 


notes of travel. 

We understand that the expenditure connected 
with tho expedition that proceeded, under the 
command of Lieut. Cameron, R.N., to search for 
Dr. Livingstone, has quite exhausted the funds of 
the Livingstone Relief Expedition; and the 
Council of the Royal Geographical Society had a 
special meeting last week to take into consideration 
the steps necessary to raise supplies to meet fur¬ 


ther expenditure. It was decided, we believe, that 
the Society should itself give a donation of 1,000/. 
to the Fund, and that Rn appeal should be made 
to the public to supplement this by subscriptions, 
necessary to meet the cost of the unforeseen 
expenses that are likely to be incurred bv Lieut. 
Cameron’s further progress to Ujiji, whither he 
has gone to fetch Livingstone’s papers, and by the 
other circumstances connected with the death of 
Livingstone himself. 

The Amou-Daria expedition will follow the 
right bank of the river, and therefore will only 
need a trifling escort. It will only cross to the 
left bank if the authorities consider that no diffi¬ 
culties are likely to arise. The expedition will ex¬ 
plore the course of the Amou-Daria, with an eye 
to ascertain its capacities for navigation, will 
determine the quantity of water in the river at 
different seasons of the year, will execute a series 
of meteorological, and probably also of magnetic 
observations, and study the movement of the 
sands in the deserts of the country. 

It is said that several Russian capitalists intend 
this year to send a caravan to Afghanistan. It 
will go from Astrabad to Modelled, Kandahar, and 
Kabul. 

Geographical research has lost another keen 
and zealous pioneer by the death, at Pisa, on 
February 24, of Baron Heinrich von Maltzan- 
Penzliu, at the age of forty-eight. Baron von. 
Maltzan, who was not merely a traveller, but a 
good philologist and ethnologist, and a writer of 
ability and experience, had for years been a con¬ 
stant contributor to Petermann’s Mittheilungen, 
and other leading German periodicals and daily 
papers. We regret to learn, through the com¬ 
munication of his friend, Herr August Leesenberg, 
that his death was self-inflicted, and was the 
result of excitement due to long-continued suffer¬ 
ing from acute gastric neuralgia, to which he had 
been for years a martyr. The best and most im¬ 
portant of his published works were his Pilgrimage 
to Mecca, Three Years in North-Western Africa , 
and Social lectures from Tunis and Algiers. Ilia 
intimate acquaintance with the languages and 
habits of the East had enabled him more than 
once, undetected, to join the ranks of native pil¬ 
grims and travellers, and had thus afforded him 
exceptional advantages for prqsecuting his obser¬ 
vations of the physical and social conditions of 
the districts through which he journeyed. 

Tjte Chamber of Commerce at Trieste has this 
year been enriched with numerous valuable collec¬ 
tions, the gift of Count Edmund Bethlen, who has 
conferred a still more important benefit on the 
association by presenting them with an interesting 
and explanatory report of his adventurous travels 
in Burmah. This enterprising traveller, who be¬ 
longs to one of the oldest and most renowned 
families of Hungary, deviated so far from the usual 
practice of young men of his rank as to adopt the 
merchant sendee as his profession, and after having 
served for three years on board an Austrian mer¬ 
chant vessel, engaged in the China and Cochin 
China trade, he undertook for the Trieste Chamber 
of Commerce the special mission to Burmah, from 
which he has recently returned. Count Bethlen 
visited Rangoon, Maulmein, the Burmese capital 
Mandaley, and all the more important places on 
both sides of the Irawady, whose course he fol¬ 
lowed for more than 1,000 miles to Bhamo, w hich 
promises to become the great emporium of a 
colossal trade with Western China, At Mandaley 
the Count was presented to the Burmese sovereign, 
who showed an intimate acquaintance with public 
affairs in Europe, and an eager desire to enter into 
politico-commercial relations with the leading 
European states. The king presented the traveller 
with an artistically decorated book of prayers in 
the Pali language, and this, together with numerous 
interesting specimens of Burmese art and native 
industry, will form part of a collection, destined 
by the Count to enrich the National Museum at 
Pesth. The results of Count Bethlen’s carefully 
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prosecuted observations of the commercial and in¬ 
dustrial conditions of the little-known country 
through which he has passed can scarcely fail to 
prove of material advantage to the interests of 
Austrian trade, whi'e his innate love of adventure, 
and his acute observing faculties, combine to 
make him a valuable auxiliary in the cause of geo¬ 
graphical discovery. We shall hail with satisfac¬ 
tion the appearance of the work in which he has 
embodied the results of his mission to Burmah and 
the Celestial Empire. 

The French Geographical Society has decided 
unanimously that the sum of 3,000 francs, already 
voted to ai<f Francis Gamier in his explorations, 
shall be offered to his family as a small token of 
the gratitude of the society for his services to 
France and the cause of science. 

A new line of telegraph wires, according to the 
Erzeroum correspondent of the Levant Herald, 
will be made in the spring to connect that town 
with Alexandropol in the Russian Caucasus. The 
line is urgently needed by the mercantile com¬ 
munity of Erzeroum, which is in active commercial 
relations with Alexandropol. It is thought prob¬ 
able also that the Government will sanction the 
construction of a line from Bayazid, in Kurdistan, 
to the Persian frontier. 

The Athens correspondent of the Levant Herald 
says that a powder magazino is being built on the 
desert but historic island of Psyttalia, lying 
between the Piraeus and the Bay of Salamis. 
The road leading from Athens to the royal sum¬ 
mer seat of Dicelia has been reconstructed; the 
picturesque Phalerum road is to be equally re¬ 
paired and embellished, so as to serve also as a 
pleasant drive; the more important work of plan¬ 
ning the network of roads which is to traverse the 
provinces of Attica and Boeotiahas also been com¬ 
pleted, and these roads, amounting to 110 kilo¬ 
metres, will be at once taken in hand; in the 
province of Messinia, the roads from Calainata to 
the town of Messinia, from Messinia to Bouka, and 
thence to the sea-shore, have just been completed; 
and three important bridges on the Houria, and 
one on the Zephyriminion, will be ready for public 
use within the present month. The works for 
the draining of the marsh of Asproehoma, in the 
same province, have been offered to public com- 

f etition. It is also said that the well-known 
'rench engineer, M. Piat, is about to construct a 
tramway from Nauplia to Argos—a distance of 11 
kilometres—at the expense and for the account of 
the communes of those two towns. 

Ix our review, last week, of Mr. Charles New’s 
Life, Wanderings and Labours in Eastern A frica, 
we gave Messrs. II. S. King k. Co. the credit of 
being the publishers. The book is really published 
by Messrs. Ilodder and Stoughton. 

By an article in the existing treaties with 
Japan, foreigners are not allowed to travel beyond 
a certain specified distance from each of the open 
ports. For some time the Japanese have, of 
their own accord, practically waived their rights 
in this respect, and have allowed foreigners to 
move about more freely in the empire. Recently, 
however, in consequence of the foreign envoys 
having definitively refused to give up their extra¬ 
territorial jurisdiction over their own countrymen, 
tho J apanese authorities have retaliated by with¬ 
drawing the privilege they had conceded. This 
retrograde step on their part has not unnaturally 
caused much irritation, and the German envoy, 
Tlerr von Brandt, is understood to have taken up 
the following rather extraordinary position in the 
matter:— 

“ Ho claims that inasmuch ns existing treaties 
exclude all foreigners from tho interior of tho empire, 
the Japanese bavo already violated it by introducing 
foreign teachers, &c., for tho instruction of their 
youths, the development of their mineral resources, 
and other kindred purposes. On this ground the 
minister proposes to resist the exclusion of any of his 


countrymen who choose to travel beyond the pre¬ 
scribed limits, either for pleasure or trade.” 

We are not much surprised to learn that “ the 
native authorities are firm in their resistance to 
what they call a ‘ monstrous assumption.’ ” 

Dr. Meyer, who has been travelling in tbo 
East Indian Archipelago during the last few 
years, and M. Miklucho-Mnclay, known for his 
researches in New Guinea, have both paid atten¬ 
tion to the ethnology of some of the islands in 
those regions, and they agree in establishing a close 
affinity between the Negritos of the Philippines 
and the Papuans of New Guinea. According to 
the first-named traveller, the Negritos form the 
aborigines of the islands in tho Archipelago, and 
at the time of the landing of the Spanish bad 
already been driven inland by an invasion of 
Malays. The former tribe are thus generally 
found in the mountains, and the latter on the 
coast. M. Maclay has traced the same type of 
countenance among the natives of the New He¬ 
brides, and the likeness is carried still further bv a 
comparison of the songs and dances. He does not 
incline to the commonly received opinion that 
there are two distinct races in New Guinoa; the 
type is everywhere Papuan, he considers, hut com¬ 
prises several subdivisions widely differing in 
characteristics. 


MR. FLEAY S PAPER ON METRICAL TESTS. 

New Shaksjwre Society. 

On Friday, tho 13th instant, this paper was read 
at the Society's first meeting at University Col¬ 
lege, London. Mr. Fleay began his argument by 
stating the work he had as yet accomplished in 
this direction. He then dwelt on the necessity of 
a quantitative criticism, which should remove all 
questions respecting authorship and chronological 
succession of authors’ works from the domain of 
the vague guess-work, founded on subjective im¬ 
pressions, to that of exact science resting on ob¬ 
jective facts of such a nature as to be counted and 
measured. Facts of this kind exist in the metre 
of the early dramatists. Each one of them differs 
from every other in salient characteristics; the 
number of rhyming lines, of lines with double 
endings, of stopped lines, &e. For the more dis¬ 
tinct illustration of these differences, a passage of 
Drvden was given, rewritten by Mr. Fleav in five 
different manners, viz., those of Fletcher, Beau¬ 
mont, Massinger, Greene, and Rowley. But the 
discrimination of authorship being the special 
business of the second paper, he passed to the con¬ 
sideration of the chronological order of the plays 
of Shakspere. By comparing plays known to have 
been produced near the beginning and end of his 
career, Mr. Fleay showed that Shakspere gradually 
introduced into his work double endings, Alexan¬ 
drines, and short lines; and specially that he gave 
up the rhymed line in favour of blank verse, 
lie gave an elaborate table of the metre of all the 
plays, stating for every play the total number of 
lines, the number of lines in prose and blank verse, 
rhymes, short rhymes, songs, double endings, al¬ 
ternate rhymes, sonnets, doggrel, and lines of one, 
two, three, four, six, measures respectively. From 
this table he deduced the following conclusions:— 

1. That the Taming of the Shrew, Henry FT., and 
Titus Andronicus, are [in tho main not Shak- 
spere’s ; but productions of the Greene and 
Marlowe school. 

2. That Henry VIII. and The Two Noble Kinsmen 
are partly Fletcher’s. 

3. That Pericles and Timon of Athens are only' in 
part Shakspere's, 

(These three propositions will not be discussed 
until the papers on the separate plays are read.) 

4. That the chronological succession of Shak- 
spero’s plays is given in the following table:— 

“ I. Rhymino Period. — 1 Love’s Labor's Lost;' 

‘ Love's Labors Won ;’ ‘ Comedy of Errors 
‘Midsummer Night's Dream;’ ‘ Itomoo and 
Juliet;’ •Luercco;’ ‘ Richard II.' 

II. Comedy and History Period.— ‘ Tw > Gen¬ 


tlemen of Verona ‘ Richard III.;’ ‘ Mer¬ 
chant of Venice;’ ‘John;’ ‘1 Henry IV.;’ 
‘ 2 Henry IV ;’ ‘ Much Ado about Nothing 
‘Henry V.‘Twelfth Kiirht;’ ‘Merry Wives 
of Windsor;’ ‘As you like it.’ 

IIL Tragedy Period.— 1 All's well that ends 
well f part of ' Henry VIII.;’ ■ Troylus and 
Cressida ‘ Measure for Measure;’ * Mac¬ 
beth ;’ ‘ Cymbeline ;’ ‘ Hamlet;’ ‘ Othello ; ’ 
‘ Lear;’ parts of ‘ Pericles ' and ‘ Timon.’ 

IF. Roman Period, &c.—‘J ulius Caesar;’ ‘An¬ 
tony and Cleopatra ;’ ‘ Coriolanus ‘ Tem¬ 
pest;’ part of ‘Two Noble Kinsmen;’ 
‘ Winter’s Tale.’" 

Mr. Fleay then enlarged on the position of some 
of the plays in the table, especially that of the 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, Midsummer Night's 
Dream, and Macbeth, explained such points in the 
construction of the table as required it, and gavo 
some confirmatory matter in support of his con¬ 
clusions, with one extract from which we con¬ 
clude :— 

“ Tho first ten plays in this list, which are fixed in 
that position hy the rhyme tests solely, are the ten 
plays given in Meero's list. Now. the chanco of select¬ 
ing these ten plays out. of the thirty which are un¬ 
doubtedly Shakspere’s, is less than ono in twenty 
millions : the exact calculation 1 'V tho doctrine of 
chances is that one chance only in 20,030,010. would 
hit on this precise selection of plays. To any mind 
familiar with the exact sciences, this fact alone is 
conclusive as to the immense value of the rhyme test." 

Ilad Mr. Fleay included Titus Andronicus, tho 
odds would have been still greater ; but he did 
not treat at all of the doubtful plays in this first 
paper. 


THE FRENCH ACADEMY. 

The French Academy has deferred the reception 
of M. Emile Ollivier more in sorrow than in anger; 
and there is a considerable category of English 
spectators who will fail to sympathise with either 
sentiment. The Academy is only reaping what 
it sowed—wearing the sackcloth it wove for itself 
in Imperial days when sackcloth looked like 
enduring purple, receiving the ashes of that sud¬ 
den ardent enthusiasm for the Liberal Empire. The 
Forty, or at least tho otlioial spokesman of the 
Forty, are plaintive in their protestations of regret 
at being compelled to create another Academician 
in part Urns. They were conciliatory, they say, 
courteous, deferential; they merely “wanted to 
know,” and M. Ollivier declined for obvious rea¬ 
sons to gratify the modest desire. Succinctly 
narrated, this is the history of the ceremonious 
broil in which all literary Paris 1ms been hotly 
engaged for tiie last ten days. M. Ollivier has 
spent three years in Switzerland, studying art- 
history and translating Italian poets, waiting for 
the wind of ill-fuvour to blow over. His re¬ 
entrance into public life was to be inaugurated by 
the public reception at the Academy ; and pressed 
by one or two Bonapartist members, ashamed of 
its repentance, the supreme intellectual corporation 
selected introducers and a respondent, and in¬ 
formed the ex-Minister that the diseours cfe. 
rfeeption might be presented, and the usual 
understanding arrived at b'tween the two orators 
of the occasion. M. Ollivicr’s panegyric of 
Lamartine was pronounced presentable in all 
save tlie particular pointed out by M. Guizot. 
Shorn of the oratorical embellishments of the 
famous advocate, it is not a very remarkable 
piece of literature, even among discerurs de 
reception. M. Ollivier has taken advantage of La¬ 
martine’s bygone rhetorical celebrity to introduce 
a number of unnecessary reflections, having gene¬ 
rally an egotistic tendency, on the art and function 
of the public speaker. Tims the last Liberal 
Minister of the Empire enumerates the classic 
qualities of the orator, with a side glance at tho 
looking-glass, as “ broad general information, 
literary sentiment, wealth of imagination, the ele¬ 
gant and delicate urbanity that sprinjs from real 
mental culture, an l lastly the elevation of tone 
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that comes from strong conviction.” And again, 
he informs us that he “ is subject to fits of orato¬ 
rical intoxication which, while increasing the 
lucidity of his mind, render it impossible for him 
to contain his thoughts.” But the most objec¬ 
tionable feature in the speech (in the sight of the 
Orleanist Forty) is the laboured introduction of 
political sentimentality into an essay which would 
have been quite sentimental enough had its stric¬ 
tures and apologies been confined to the original 
subject—Alphonse de Lamartine. The obnoxious 
phrase has already been extensively quoted. It 
was merely a somewhat elegiac and hyperbolical 
description of certain graces of manner, a certain 
dreamy benevolence undoubtedly possessed by 
Napoleon III. But, unimportant ns the declara¬ 
tion was, it offended M. Guizot—and M. Guizot is 
in reality the dictator of the Academy. Louis 
Philippe’s minister observed hotly that it might be 
permissible on the eve of a deadly war to have 
le eanir leyer, but iesprit leyer was not allowed in 
the Academy—which it certainly is not. This 
puerile outburst does not seem to have been im¬ 
mediately resented bv M. Ollivier. It was only 
when conciliatory hands were stretched out to him 
a day or two afterwards that he declared himself 
outraye, and declined to discuss the question of 
the discourse with the Academical committee. It 
is very possible that an Academical dispute had 
occurred to him as a more effective way of re¬ 
appearing on the political scene than an Acade¬ 
mical reception ceremony. The calculation, if cal¬ 
culation there was, has succeeded. M. Ollivier’s 
speech will be criticised at the Antipodes, 
and the Minister himself become for a season the 
petted martyr of the irregulars of literature. M. 
Ollivier will have the cafes for him; but he is 
not without partisans in the Academy. M. Thiers, 
who was prudently absent during the recent diffi¬ 
culty, strongly advocated the Minister's election 
in 1870. The poet M. Camille Doucet, Octave 
Feuillet, even Alexandre Dumas, are more or 
less platonic lovers of Bonapartism, while Emile 
Augier, who was to answer M. Ollivier, is frankly 
Imperialist in faith. M. Augier's essay is printed, 
and contrasts favourably with the vague and in¬ 
volved rhetoric of the recipiendary. It re-esta¬ 
blishes the blurred portrait of Lamartine in clearer 
and truer outlines, though the composition is de¬ 
faced by that excessive praise which the Academy 
invariably awards to its members—when they 
have vacated their fauteuils. M. Augier cites an 
anecdote of Lamartine which describes exactly the 
hyperbolical style, the lofty vanity of Jocelyn. 
On his first election he was asked on which side 
he would sit in the Chamber. “ Au plafond," 
Lamartine answered. 

It is rumoured that M. Ollivier intends to appeal 
to a court of law against the decision of the 
Academy. It is pointed out by some of his 
partisans that M. Guizot’s criticisms were the 
more ungracious because he received many benefits 
from the Empire, and actually favoured the 
Minister’s election. The plea that political ques¬ 
tions should not be treated in an Academical dis¬ 
course is an unfortunate slip. Political manifes¬ 
tations are encouraged by the Forty—but they 
must be in favour of Orleanism. 

Evelyn Jebrold. 
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Wollheim da Fonseca, A. E. Die Natioual-Literatur der 
Skoudinavier. 1. Lfg. Berlin : Hempel. 1$ Thl. 

History. 

De Leva, G. Storia documentata di Carlo V. in oorrelazione 
all'Italia. Faso. 1-16. Padova : Sacchetto. 

Destixon, J. A. De Codicnm Cornificiauoruin Katione. Com- 
mentatio I. Kiel: Haseler. $ Thl. 

Gioda, C. Mochiavelli e le sue Opere. Firenze: Barbara. 
L. 4. 

May, Sir T. Erskine. The Constitutional History of England, 
since the Accession of George III., 1760-1871. Fourth edi¬ 
tion, revised. Longmans. 18*. 

Neuhaus, J. C. Der Friede von Ryswick und die Abtrctnng 
Strossbnrgs an Fraukreicli 1607. Freiburg-i-B.: Herder. 
24 Ngr. 

Overall, W. H. Civitas Londinuni. By Ralph Agas. With 
Biographical Account of Ralph Agas, Ac. Adams A Francis. 

12.t. 6</. 

Schneider. None Beitriige z-ir alten Gcschichte nnd Geo¬ 
graphic der IUieiulande. 4. Folge. Diisseidorf: Schaub. 
i Thl. 

Todd, Alpheus. On Parliamentary Government in England ; 
. its Origin. Development, and Practical Operation. Long¬ 
mans. 37*. 

Physical Science , cfe. 

Boettger, O. Rej)til:en von Marocco nnd von den Canarischen 
Iuseln. Frnukfurt-a.-M.: Winter. 1J Thl. 

Coccom. G. Enumerazione sistematicadei mollnschi mioceniri e 
pliocenici delle provincie (li Parma c di Piacenza. Dispensa 
II. Torino : Loesehcr. 16 fr. 

Frexzel, A. Mineralogisehcs Lexicon fUr das Konigr. Sachsen. 
Leipzig: Engehnann. 2 Thl. 

Gemmixgkr, et B. de Harold. Catalogns Coleopterorum 
hucusqne desoriptornm synonymicus et systematicus. Tom. 
X. Milnchen : Beck. 3 Thl. 

Laxchj, F. A. Gcschichte des Materialismns. II. Bnch. Dio 
Nenere Philasoptiie, mit besoud. RUcksichtnahmc anf die 
Fortschrittc der Xaturwissenschaften bis hentc. Iserlohn : 
Biideker. 

Mox'teil, A. A. La M6decineen France, hommes et doctrines 
depuis l'antiquito jusqu’d. nos jours. Paris: Dupont. 
3 fr. 50 c. 

Rivolta, S. Dei Parassiti Vegetali come introdnzione nllo 
studio delle maluttie parassitarie e delle alterazioni dell* 
alinicnto degli animali domestici. Torino: Speiraui. 
L. 12, 50. 

Scharpf, F. Ueber don Qnarz. II. Die Ucbergangsflachen. 

Frankfnrt-a-M. : Winter. 1 Thl. 

Schulze, F. E. Ueber den Ban von Syncoryne Sarsii, Lorrtn 
und der zngebbr. Meduse Sarsia tnbulosa, Lesson. Leipzig : 
Engelmann. 1J Thl. 

Spencer, Herl^ert. Essays, Scientific,Political, and Speculative. 
Third Series. Williams A Norgate. 6*. 

Theology. 

Bach, Dr. J. Die Dogmengcschichte des Mittclalters, Oder die 
raittelalterl. Christologic v. VIII. bis XVI. Jahrh. Bd. 

1. Wien : BraumUllcr. 3J Thl. 

Baehr, C. C. W. F. Symbolik des Mosaischen Coitus. Bd. I. 

2. Anfl. Heidell'erg : Mohr. 21j Thl. 

Bauer, Bruno. Philo, Strauss nnd Renan, nnd das Urchrist- 
enthum. Berlin : HcmiK?l. 

Bezoles, R. Science des Religions. Le Baptfime. Avec un 
Preface par E. Bnrnonf. Paris : Maisonneuve. 

Castei.li, D. 11 Messia secondo gli Kbrei. Firenze: Le 
Monnicr. 

Ron sen, H. Das Bnch der Jnbiliien, Oder die Kleine Genesis. 
Leipzig : Foes. 4| Thl. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE PRESENCE OF THE KING IN HIS COURTS OF 
LAW. 

7 King’s Bench Walk : Feb. 26, 1874. 

Perhaps a word or two from one to whom 
the antiquities of the law are possibly more 
familiar than to either Mr. Gardiner or Mr. James 
Collier, may be of service in reference to the 
debated question of the period when the right of 
the king to sit and adjudicate in his courts was 
successfully challenged. 

Let me, however, first recall to Mr. Gardiner’s 
recollection the fact that the twelfth volume of 
Coke’s Reports has never been considered an 
“original authority.”* It was published many 
years after Lord Coke’s death, notwithstanding 
his express wish that nothing of his should lie 
put forth to the world posthumously; and, from 
loose notes “ believed to be ” his, pieced together 
no one knows how or by whom, and not without 
suspicion of interpolations and suppressions. It 
is, therefore, hardly fair to the greatest constitu¬ 
tional lawyer of his day, to deduce from these 


* Wallace’s Reporters, 3rd edition, 1855, p. 115, 
for contemporary opinion ; Hargrave’s note to ii. State 
Trials, p. 381; and Frazer’s note to the last edition 
of Coke's Reports, vol. ri. fly-leaf to Part xii. 


stray leaves of dubious authenticity an inference 
of his “ignorance of history ” or an assertion of a 
constitutional “first decision” which marks an 
epoch in our progressive development. 

The truth is, that until the end of the reign of 
Henry III. our kings, like their neighbours the 
French sovereigns, had been wont-to sit personally 
in their courts of law. We are all familiar with, 
the oft-told tale of St. Louis beneath the oak 
trying the causes of the poor and oppressed, in. 
the same century as that in which our Henry III. 
sat in the Painted Chamber at Westminster. De 
Joinville's description of St. Louis thus adjudi¬ 
cating presents us with a contemporary record 
of the primitive administration of justice by that 
king; and the rolls cited by Madox, to which 
Mr. Collier has made reference, and some others, 
collected by Prynne ( Animadversions , $■<:., p. 63), 
are satisfactory proofs of the practice of our own 
monarch about the same time; the record cited 
by Prynne being the meet express. 

Bracton, a judge under Henry III., whose- 
systematic treatise on law was certainly made 
public about 1270 and largely circulated, and was 
subsequently twice printed, was the first writer 
who dreamt of any impropriety in the personal 
presence of the sovereign in his own courts. His 
reasons, however, are taken rather out of the 
magazines of scholastic philosophy than founded 
on common sense. Nevertheless, he pronounced 
against royal interference (fo. 119 and fo. 369) ; 
and from that day until this no king has ventured 
to deliver judgment by his own mouth in any- 
cause, civil or criminal, in any regularly consti¬ 
tuted court of law. 

Of course, no reliance can be placed on the 
loose statements of the royal presence in the 
courts, such as those from Stow, for curiosity, 
or the desire to see the laws enforced, might 
account for such rare visits; hut, as Lord Hale 
states in his Analysis of the Law, p. 17, “ when¬ 
ever the king sat there in person, the judgment 
was always given by the justices.” 

Fortescue (De Ley thus, cap. viii., “ proprio ore 
nullus Regum Angliae juaicium proferre usus 
est”) is perhaps the most satisfactory original 
authority; for what Bracton rather suggested 
than insisted on, Fortescue emphatically enun¬ 
ciates as the law of the land. Compare Mon¬ 
tesquieu, bk, vi., cap. v. 

It must not be supposed that the ultimate 
judicial prerogative of royalty—the right, if not 
obligation, of the king m last resort, in emer¬ 
gency, to decide as judge—is affected by the 
settled rule of non-intervention in cases in which 
constitutionally appointed judges are officiating. 

Alfred Cutbixl. 


TROYLUS AND CRE8SIDA. 

Skipton Grammar School: March 9. 

In your report of Mr. Hales’s second lecture I 
observe that he states of Troylus and Cressida that 
part of it was probably written by some one else 
than Shakspere. I am not aware that this theory 
has been hitherto admitted by any Shaksperian 
critic of eminence, and therefore I infer that Mr. 
Hales must have very strong grounds indeed for 
making this assertion, which I sincerely hope he 
will publish. In the meanwhile, as a firm believer 
in the undivided authorship of this play, I shall he 
glad if you can find room to publish my explana¬ 
tion of the peculiarities which it presents to us: 
if it is the right one, it will throw light upon 
many other disputed questions regarding the 
arrangement of tne plays and the manner of work 
of our great author. 

Now, even a casual reading of this play leave* 
one with the impression that it is composed of 
two parts which do not form portions of an organic 
whole. In the Grecian tents the utterances of 
Nestor, Agamemnon, and Ulysses are replete with 
wisdom, vigorous in manner, free in rhythm, and 
in fact in the very best style of Shakspere’s third 
period, the time of Hainlet and Lear. In file 
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house of Pandoras, in the scenes between Troylus 
and Cressid, there is youthful passion and verbal 
wit of the same kind as we find in the earliest 
plays, those of the first period, especially in Romeo 
and Juliet: in fact, in these two plays (Romeo and 
Juliet and Troylus and Cressida) there are more 
doubles entendres, there is a greater tendency to 
what I may call the licentiousness of Fletcher, than 
in any other part of Shakspere’s writings of the 
tame extent. In Fletcher this delight in filthy 
talk was permanent, in Shakspere it wore out with 
advance of years and of wisdom. This difference 
of manner and matter in the two parts of our 
play must, I say, strike even the casual reader. 

But if we read the play carefully through with a 
special eye to these differences; if we notice the 
suddenness with which the change of atmosphere 
strikes us when we pass from the hothouse of the 
first two scenes to the breezy open naturalness of 
the third: the painful revulsion we feel in re¬ 
turning to the Troylus story at the beginning of 
the third act: the relief once more experienced in 
the third scene of that act when we meet again 
with the Grecian generals: the painful relapse at 
the beginning of the fourth act: the relief in the 
fifth scene, which remains unbroken to the end of 
the play except by act v., sc. 2, and a few 
isolated lines:—if we note all this, we cannot help 
enquiring whether the cause of these alternations 
of feeling lies in the subject-matter, or if there is 
something radically different in the manner of 
these distinct portions of the text. On further 
examination we find that there are two distinct 
stories as well as distinct treatments, and that the 
part which repels us is the story of Oressida’s un¬ 
faithfulness, “ with the conceited wooing of Pan- 
darus, Prince of Lycia: ” while the part which we 
remember with pleasure is the challenge of Hector, 
the pride of Ajax, the wrath of Achilles, the 
wisdom of Ulysses. These parts are clearly sepa¬ 
rable : the Oressida story is contained in act i., 
sc. 1, 2, act iii., sc. 1, 2, act iv., sc. 1,2,3,4, and a 
few lines in sc. v., viz. 11. 11-08 and 276-298, and 
act v. sc. 2. The rest of the play, except a few 
lines scattered in act v., as in sc. 8,11.98-102, is en¬ 
tirely independent and might have been published 
separately. But I cannot assert too strongly that 
each part is distinctly Shakspere’s, and that the 
inferiority of one to the other must be accounted 
for without introducing the hypothesis of a second 
author. 

Now I cannot go into the metrical evidence here 
in detail: it would be too technical, and I have 
done so already in a paper for the New Shakspere 
Society, which I hope will soon be published; but 
I may here state that the metre of the Cressid 
part is exactly that of Romeo and Juliet, with 
a slight dash of Richard II .; while the metre of 
the Achilles part is that of Macbeth and Othello. 
What can be plainer than that we have here a 
play finished about 1603, but begun some ten 
years before and laid aside ? At the time of his 
reading Chaucer, from whom he took his. Theseus 
and his Pyramus for Midsummer Right's Dream, 
Shakspere was struck with the story of Troylus 
and Oressida, and began a play on that subject; 
but finding that he could not satisfactorily fill up 
five acts with it, or disgusted with his own pic¬ 
ture of Cressida, he laid it by, until on reading 
Chapman’s Homer it struck him that here was 
the material for filling up his long-neglected 
canvas to the extent required by the help of the 
story of Achilles. This was common with Shak¬ 
spere : I can prove that his Timon and Pericles were 
left unfinished just in this way, and afterwards 
extended to five acts by other hands. His Henry 
VIII. and The Two Noble Kinsmen have long 
been shown to have been thus filled up by Fletcher, 
and I hope also to show that Alts WeU that Ends 
Well has been treated by himself just as this play 
of Troylus and Cressida was. But there is another 
argument not technical, and, if true, of great value 
for other purposes. 

Gervinus noticed long since the convenience 
of treating two or more of Shakspere’s plays 


together for critical purposes; but I am not 
aware that anyone has noticed that the whole 
of his comedies, if not his tragedies, can be 
grouped in pairs according to their subject- 
matter ; the plays in each pair being strongly 
contrasted with each other in other respects. 
Thus, there can be no doubt that Love's Labour's 
Lost and Love's Labour’s Won must have formed 
a pair so contrasted, whatever this latter play may 
have been, and quite independently of the question 
whether any of it is preserved to us in AWs Well 
that Ends Well. So the Comedy of Errors and 
Midsummer Night's Dream form a pair: the former 
might be called the Errors of a Day and the latter 
the Errors of a Night: but the errors in the former 
arise from a freak of Nature; in the latter from 
the far more variable and inconstant tendencies of 
the human heart. The Two Gentlemen of Verona 
and the Merchant of Venice form another pair; in 
both alike the chief subject is two friends, but in 
one the unfaithfulness and the other the faithful¬ 
ness of friendship is the theme dwelt on. The 
Merry Wives of Windsor and Much Ado About 
Nothing form another pair; in fact the latter title 
would have done for either play: but the jealousy 
of Ford is causeless and ridiculous; the jealousy 
of Claudio is based on strong external grounds 
and excites our sympathy. In What You Will 
(Twelfth Night ) and As You Like It, the titles 
prepare us for similarity: it is not so strongly 
marked; but in each the main plot turns on 
a girl disguised as a boy making love to a man 
indirectly while he is unaware of the dis¬ 
guise. In All’s WeU that Ends WeU and Measure 
for Measure, a wife obtains the restoration of an 
unworthy husband by the same device. And 
finally, in the Tempest and Winter’s Tale, the re¬ 
storation of two persons supposed dead (a parent 
and a daughter in each case), and the love-making 
of the daughter with the son of an imagined enemy, 
are our chief objects of interest. 

Now it is very singular that in the instances of 
every one of these pairs the metrical tests assign 
dates for the two plays which are components 
of each pair so close that we cannot, as far as 
that evidence goes, assign them to positions of 
more than one year apart; and so in the case of 
this play of Troylus and Cressida. The place the 
Cressida part would occupy on rhythmical grounds 
would be next after Romeo mul Juliet, and the plot 
is exactly that which would serve as a contrast to 
this play. The one of “ true and faithful Juliet” 
and “ her Romeo,” the other of Cressida falser 
than “ fox to lamb or wolf to heifer’s calf, pard to 
the hind or stepdame to her son,” and her Troylus; 
the one resisting the seductions of her nurse, the 
other yielding instantly to the suggestions of Pan- 
darus; the one constant to her husband when the 
marriago with Paris to a worldly mind would have 
been so tempting; the other false to her lover 
with no temptation beyond an innate lustfulness. 
This pair of plays would be an excellent pendant 
to what I have ventured to call the Faithful Friend 
and the Unfaithful Friends above; and in each 
case there is the same correspondence between the 
minor characters. As Pandarus corresponds to 
the Nurse, so does Lucetta to Nerissa, and Launce 
to Lancelot Gobbo: compare especially the scenes 
of the enumerations of the ladies’ suitors, and the 
incidents of the rings in these plays. 

But we are straying from our subject too far. 
My object is to show that this play was partly 
written at an early date (probably 1594 or there¬ 
abouts), and that there is no necessity for the 
hypothesis of two authors. The difference of 
style, difference of subject, difference of rhythm, 
suggest this; the fact that the two plots can be 
separated with ease (a most unusual phenomenon 
in Shakspere) confirms it, and the parallelism 
with Romeo and Juliet of the love part of the play, 
which is so strikingly like what I have shown to 
exist in other plays, is an evidence so cumulative 
as to render it to me impossible to resist absolute 
conviction of the truth of the theory here ad¬ 
vanced. F. G. Fioult. 


JEWISH 6RAYB8 IN THE CBIHEAi 

Bodleian Library, Oxford, Mar. 4. 

Abraham Firkovitz, the well-known owner of 
the celebrated collection of the old Pentateuch 
rolls and the Karaitic MSS., now in the Im¬ 
perial Library of St. Petersburg, ha* brought 
out a volume on Tomb Inscriptions of the Jews 
in the Crimea. This publication, which forms a 
first volume (the second will eontain, according to 
the author’s statement, the colophons of the Penta¬ 
teuch rolls and of some old biblical MSS.), has 
the title of Abni Zikkaron (Stones of Memory), 
and was published at Wilna, 1872. It contains 
664 tomb inscriptions, from a.d. 6 to 1841, to be 
found at Shufut Qaleh (near Eupatoria) ; 6 others 
from a.d. 910 to 1104, to be found at Sulkath; 
70 from a.d. 866 to 1777, to be found at Manguf; 
29 from a.d. 1078 to 1845, at Kafa; and 96 from 
A.D. 1593 to 1852, at Gozlow (Eupatoria). Eight 
of the earliest inscriptions were published, with 
fac-similes by mvself, in the Mllanges Asiatiques, 
St. Petersburg, 1864, and Professor Chwolson also 
devoted to the same inscriptions a memoir published 
in the Transactions of the Academy of St. Petersburg. 
Finally, they were made known to the English 
ublic by Dr. Davidson, in the Theological Review, 
868, in a paper assuming apparently to be 
original, and mentioning, just incidentally, the 
above-named two articles on the subject! M. 
Firkovitz begins his volume with a rather 
rolix preface of 104 pageB in Hebrew, in which 
e describes his travels to different congregations, 
in order to investigate, by order of the Govern¬ 
ment, the date of the establishment of the Jews 
in the Crimea. We cannot expect any critical 
result from a self-taught amateur of the somewhat 
advanced age of eighty-five years, narrow-minded, 
and most partial to the Karaitic views, and above 
all residing in a country where he could scarcely 
get any assistance from modem publications. He 
quotes some Arabic documents on the conversion 
of the Khazars, but from secondary and even 
later sources, such as Rapoport and others. 
In spite of all these deficiencies the book is in¬ 
teresting, for we know very little of these remote 
Jewish congregations; besides, the author gives 
from time to time an account of manuscripts 
which he was able to acquire, and of others which, 
belonging to synagogues, he was only able to see. 
He mentions, beside fragments of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, a Ilebrew-Pereian dictionary of R. Y’hudah 
hap-Parsi (about 850), without giving any more 
exact description of it. The Jewish congregations of 
the Crimea and the Caucasus, we may say, remain 
still unexplored. What light those old manu¬ 
scripts might throw on the Scripture and the 
early Jewish literature 1 At the end of the 
volume are some poetry and fac-similes of ten in¬ 
scriptions. 

Ad. Neubauer. 


The Editor wiU be glad if the Secretaries of Insti¬ 
tutions, and other persons concerned, will lend 
their aid in making this Calendar as complete as 
possible. 


APPOINTMENTS POE NEXT WEEK. 

Saturday, Mar. 14, 1 p.m. Sale of Lord Dnnmore’s Water- 
colonra at Christie‘8. 

8 p.m. Crystal Palace Concert. Satnr- 
day Popular Concert (Joacliim 
and Hall6). 

„ Royal Institution : Mr. Newton 
on “ Ephesus.”—I. 

8.45 p.m. Royal Botanic Society. 

Monday, Mar. 16, 8 p.m. Asiatic. 

4 p.m. London Institution. 

7 p.m. Entomological. 

8 p.m. Medical. Monday Popular Con¬ 

cert (Joachim, Dannreuther). 
8.80 p.m. Royal United Service Institution. 

Mr. B. J. Reid on “ Ironclad 
Navies.” 

Tuesday, Mar. 17, 1 p.m. Sale of Old China at Sotheby’s. 

8 and 8 p.m. Irish Ballad Concerts (St. James's 
Hall). 

8 p.m. Royal Institution : Prof. TyndalL 

7.45 p.m. Statistical. 

8 pjn. Civil Engineers : Discussions on 
Gun Carriages and Heavy 
Ordnance. Pathological. An- 
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thropologienl. Society of Arts : 
lion. T. Sbepston’s Paper on 
44 The Diamond Felds of South 
Africa.” 

8.30 pjn. Zoological: Prof. Huxley on“ The 
Structure of the Skull and of 
the Head of the Mtnobranchu*.” 
WEDNESDAT, Mar. 18. 1 p.m. Sale of Enpraviups at Sotheby's. 

7 p.m. Meteorological. London Institu¬ 
tu m : Travers’ Conrse. 

8p.m. Society of Arts: Mr. Hawes on 
44 The Channel Tunnel.” 

„ Mr. Cocnen’s Third Concert. 

. „ Last Ballad Concert. 

Tuubhday, Mar. 19, 1 p.m. Sale of old Sdvres China at 

Christie’s. 

3 p.m. Royal Institution : Prof. William¬ 

son. 

4 p.m. Zoological. 

6 p.m. Royal Society Club. 

7 p.m. Numismatic. 

8 p.m. Sullivan's Wjht of the World at 

the Royal Albert Hull. Linneau. 
Chemical. 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. Royal. 

Fiuday, Mur. 20, 1 p.m. Sole of Mr. Thomas Green's pic¬ 

tures nt Christie's. 

1 p.m. Sale of Dr. Cray's Library at 

Sotheby's. 

7.30 pjn. Mucfurren’s St. John (he Bapttit 

at Exeter Hall. 

8 pan. Philological: Mr. Sweet on 44 The 
History of English Sounds.” 

„ Royal Institution : Dr. Carpenter 
on “The Temperature of the 
Atlantic.” 


SCIENCE. 

RECENT PROGRESS IN THE THEORY OR 
ELECTRODYNAMICS. 

A Dynamical Theory of the Electromagnetic 
Field. By A. Maxwell. ( Philos. Trane, 
of the Royal Society, 1865.) 

Die Brincipien dcr Ele.klrodynamik : Each- 
richien von d. Kbnigl, Ges. d. Wies. zu 
Gottingen, 16 Juni 1868. Von C. Neu¬ 
mann. (Tubingen, 1868.) 

Uclcr die Bewegungsglrichungen dcr Elek- 
tricitdt fur rulicnde leitende Korper. Von 
H. Helmholtz. (Borchardt's Journal fur 
Mathematik, Bd. 72.) Ilid,, Bd. 75. 

A Treatise on Electricity and Magnetism. By 
J. Clerk Maxwell. (Oxford, 1873.) Two 
volumes. 

Uebrr die den Kriiften elektrodynamis hen 
TJrsprungs zuzuechreibenden Elemcntar- 
gesclze. ( Abhdl. d. Kunigl. Sdchsischen 
Ges. d. Wiss. Bd. X. Von C. Neumann. 
Die elektrischen Krdfte, Bd. I. Von C. 

Neumann. (Leipzig, 1873.) 

Verglcich des Ampereschen und Neumannschcn 
Grsetzcs f ir die elcktrodynamischen Krdfte 
( Monatsber. d. Akad. d. TFiss. zu Berlin, 
6 Febr. 1873). Von H. Helmholtz. 

TnE problem of determining the primary 
causes of the so-called electromagnetic and 
electrodynamic phenomena is connected in¬ 
trinsically with some of the most important 
theoretical qnestions of natural philosophy 
regarding the general character of Force, 
and the essential attributes to be ascribed to 
the medium which fills space. The subject, 
therefore, has attracted the attention of 
natural philosophers and mathematicians 
since the time of Oersted’s first discovery 
regarding the deviation of a magnetic needle 
by a galvanic current, in 182U, till the pre¬ 
sent moment; and this attention has grown 
even the more intense and concentrated, the 
more our knowledge of the experimental 
facts approached to completeness. The force 
of gravitation, Newton’s grand conception, 
has been hitherto the modol for nearly all 
the scientific hypotheses by which philo¬ 
sophers have striven to connect and to ex¬ 
plain the various kinds of physical and 
chemical phenomena. Hypotheses of this 


kind, based on the assumption of forces 
acting between two material points along the 
straight lino of their junction, either attract¬ 
ing or repelling, the intensity of which is 
independent of time and velocity, but de¬ 
pendent on the distance of the two points, 
have been applied with great success, not 
only to the effects of celestial and terrestial 
gravity, but also to those of elasticity in 
rigid, fluid, and gaseous bodies, including the 
phenomena of sound and light. In the 
theory of heat and chemical actions it ap¬ 
pears highly probable that we have to do 
with forces of the same kind, although of a 
much more limited sphere of activity. In 
consequence of the extreme complexity of 
causes and conditions, only very small 
parts of these branches of science have 
been worked out so far that the con¬ 
nexion between actual phenomena and 
elementary forces can be traced the whole 
way, and deduced by mathematical ana¬ 
lysis. The nearest analogy with the laws 
of gravitation we find in the phenomena 
of electricity and magnetism, as long as 
these agents are in a state of repose and 
equilibrium. We find the same law of 
action at a distance, and the inferences 
derived from this law are even more open to 
controlling experimental measurements of 
the highest degree of precision than those of 
gravitation or of the molecular forces, which 
keep up the motion of heat, produce chemical 
combinations, and are the alternate cause of 
elasticity. The very existence of the electro¬ 
static and magnetic forces must have in¬ 
creased a good deal the tendency of natural 
philosophers to generalise this kind of 
hypothesis, which answered so well to the 
requirements of science, and to consider the 
attributes of these forces, enumerated above, 
as the general and necessary attributes of 
all ultimate forces of nature. 

In order to distinguish the forces of this 
description by a short name, I may be 
allowed to call them forces of the first class. 
Forces, the intensity of which depends 
either on time or on velocity, may be dis¬ 
posed of in a second class. 

Are there really alternate and elementary 
forces, which are to be reckoned into this 
second class, which cannot be reduced into 
an aggregate of forces of the first class, and 
do not bend under that great generalisation, 
like the majority of other physical and 
chemical forces ? This is, evidently, a 
question of the highest theoretical interest, 
and the problem of electrodynamics turns 
out so important, because the so-called 
electrodynamic forces, acting between two 
electric currents, or between one such current 
and a magnet, seemed really to afford an 
example of the second class. 

First among them we have the discovery 
by Oersted of the forces moving ponderable 
matter (ponderomotor forces, according to 
Professor C. Neumann’s nomenclature), and 
the laws of their action were brought into a 
relatively simple, accurate, and compre¬ 
hensive formula by Ampere. These forces 
are completely latent, as long as electricity 
is in a state of rest; they become active 
when electricity begins to flow through 
conducting bodies. This appears as a first 
fundamental difference between electro- 
dynamic forces and those of the first class, a 


general characteristic of which is, that 
their action is not at all altered by 
any motion of the points between which 
they act. - Secondly, the electromagnetic 
force of a galvanic wire carries the pole of a 
magnet round the wire without end and 
without ever leading it to a place of equi¬ 
librium and rest. All the forces of lie first 
class, on the contrary, tend to carry the 
bodies which they move to a certain final 
resting-place. This relation, moreover, is 
reciprocal. For just as a magnetic pole 
is carried round an electric current, a galvanic 
wire can be carried around a magnet or 
around a coil of wire, through, which an 
electric current passes. 

A second class of electrodynamic pheno¬ 
mena are the induced currents discovered 
by Faraday in 1831. In these cases the elec¬ 
trodynamic forces do not act on ponderable 
matter, hut they act as clcdromolor forces on 
electricity itself. They drive the opposite 
electric fluids of a wire into opposite direc¬ 
tions, either when another wire carrying an 
electric current is in motion relatively to the 
first wire, or when the intensity of the 
current in the second wire is altered. In¬ 
stead of the second wire a magnet may be 
substituted. It produces an induced electro- 
motoric force either when it is moved or 
when the intensity of its magnetism is 
altered. For all these clectrodynamic actions 
a magnet may he considered always as a 
system of electric currents, flowing circularly 
around the magnetic axis of every magnet¬ 
ised particle. 

These electromotor forces, induced by 
clectrodynamic action, show the same charac¬ 
ter as the ponderomotor forces, before men¬ 
tioned. They depend on motion and the 
lines, along which they act, are closed lines 
without end, for a magnet losing its mag¬ 
netism induces electromotor forces in circular 
directions all around its axis. 

In spite of this fundamental difference, it 
has been proved by the experiments of Mr. 
J. Prescott Joule and by the general 
theoretical deductions of Sir W. Thomson 
and myself, that all the known effects of 
electrodynainic action are subject to the 
great principle of Conservation of Energy, 
although a theoretical deduction of this uni¬ 
versal principle of Nature can ho given only 
for forces of the first class, which are inde¬ 
pendent of motion, and which tend always 
to a final position of equilibrium. It can 
be proved that when an electric current, by 
moving a magnet, does mechanical work, 
the current, induced by the motion of the 
magnet, alters the relation between the 
chemical processes going on in the battery, 
and the heat evolved in the galvanic circuit, 
so that a part of the chemical forces is not 
spent on the production of heat, hut used 
for the mechanical work of the electrody¬ 
namic forces. 

There are two principal questions, which 
have been discussed in the papers enume¬ 
rated above, the one a question of fact, the 
other a question of theory. 

The first is this. Hitherto we know with 
some degree of accuracy the electrodynamic 
actions of closed galvanic currents’only, viz. 
of currents which circulate alonga closed line 
or a system of closed lines, and have no end, 
where electricity would he obliged to stop 
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and to accumulate. The investigations of 
Ampere, Gauss, Neumann senior, Kirchlioff, 
W. Thomson, &c., have led to a highly de¬ 
veloped mathematical theory of closed cur¬ 
rents, which enables us to calculate their 
electrodynamic effects for circuits of any 
length and form, and which has been com¬ 
pared with actual experimental measure¬ 
ments of the highest degree of precision. 

But there exist also currents with ends, 
as for instance those produced by the dis¬ 
charge of a Leyden battery in the wire 
which connects the tinfoil coatings of the 
glass jars. These coatings are the ends of 
the conducting wire, and they are separated 
by tho insulating glass of tho jars. We 
know that the wire produces electrodynamic 
effects during the discharge, like a wire 
closing together the en,ds of a galvanic 
battery, and that tho currents in such a 
wire go to and fro, oscillating between the 
two tinfoil coatings. But we do not yet 
know experimentally, how far these electro- 
dynamic actions are modified at the place 
where the conducting circuit is interrupted 
by the insulating glass. This question may 
be of little practical importance, because 
the actions in question cannot but bo very 
feeble, and it will require great experimental 
skill to make them visible. On the other 
hand, in order to define the ultimate causes 
of electrodynamic actions, it is necessary 
to know with certainty the part which every 
linear element of a current contributes to 
its general effect, and the linear elements 
even of a closed circuit are'not closed lines, 
but lines with two ends. 

Ampere has derived his well-known law 
of the attracting or repelling force between 
two linear elements of electric currents, not 
however without introducing into his rea¬ 
soning a hypothesis. He assumed, namely, 
that between every pair of such elements 
there acts only one force, not a couple of 
forces, and that the direction of this force 
is the straight line joining tho centre of the 
elements. 

Another elementary law was derived from 
the phenomena of induced currents at first 
by Gauss, as early as 1835, but not pub¬ 
lished, and afterwards by Professor F. E. 
Neumann (senior) of Keinigsberg in 1845. 
The mathematical expression of this law 
was based on the value of the mechanical 
work which could be done by Ampere’s forces, 
or as it was called, in analogy with tho no¬ 
menclature applied by Green and Gauss to 
magnetic and electrostatic forces, on tho 
value of tho electro-dynamic potential of 
two currents. This value again was de¬ 
termined completely only for closed circuits, 
but its mathematical expression led to a 
value of the same quantity also for linear 
elements, which is much less complicated 
than that of Ampere’s forces. To calculate 
it take the product (1) of the intensities of 
the two currents, (2) of tho length of both 
the linear elements, (3) of the cosine of the 
angle between the directions of tho latter, 
and divide by their distance. 

Taken negatively, this potential expresses 
the potential energy of the ponderomotoric 
forces, which is spent when two currents 
move without altering their intensity, and 
the forces can be calculated from the valuo 
of this energy by well-known methods. 


Taken positively, the same potential gives 
the value of the energy, which is equivalent 
to the existing motion of electricity, and 
which is spent in induced currents, if the 
intensity of the currents or their position in 
space is altered. In this way this whole 
chapter of physics, containing the greatest 
variety of new and surprising phenomena, 
has been brought under one most simple 
law. 

As I have said already, the value of the 
electrodynamic potential is completely de¬ 
termined for closed circuits, but not for 
linear elements. To the latter certain arbi¬ 
trary functions may be added without altering 
tho potential of closed circuits; Neumann 
had already remarked this ambiguity. In my 
first paper, quoted above sub. No. 3, I have 
treated this question, and have striven to 
find out such consequences of tho theory, as 
might lead to an experimental decision of 
the problematical point. I limited tho arbi¬ 
trariness of the unknown function by the 
assumption that the law according to which 
the unknown part of the potential depends 
on distance, is the same as for tho known 
part. Then tho whole uncertainty is re¬ 
duced to the value of one unknown constant, 
which plays in the theory of electricity 
nearly the samo part as tho second constant 
of elasticity, in the theory of elastic solids. 
I was able to decide one important point, at 
least, namely, that this new constant cannot 
have a negative value, without producing an 
unstable equilibrium of electricity in con¬ 
ducting bodies. Under^such an assumption 
certain motions of electricity, as, for instance, 
radial oscillations in a conducting sphere, 
ought to grow without end in intensity and 
to produce an infinite quantity of motion and 
of heat, which, of course, must be regarded 
as impossible. This inference was of some 
importance for our choice between the dif¬ 
ferent theories of electrodynamics, because it 
showed that the laws of induced currents, 
derived from tho hypothesis of W. Weber, 
and in the same way those derived from 
the different hypothesis which Professor C. 
Neumann (the son) has proposed (No. 2, 6, 
7, quoted above), are inadmissible, leading, 
as they do, to unstable equilibrium of elec¬ 
tricity. I do not think that my objections 
(No. 3 and 4) have been invalidated by the 
arguments brought against them by my 
opponents; but this 1 must leave to tho 
judgment of my mathematical readers. 

I may omit here, perhaps, another point 
of discussion. Mr. C. Neumann believed 
that the law of the forces derived from tho 
valuo of the potential led to inferences op¬ 
posed to tho results of experiment in those 
cases where one part of the conducting wire 
slides along the surface of another part 
of the samo circuit. I have striven to 
prove (No 8) that there is no contradiction 
between the law of the potential, rightly 
interpreted, and tho observed facts. 

The potential theory, when applied to the 
calculation of the ponderomotoric forces, pro¬ 
duced by and acting on not closed circuits, 
gives not only forces acting between two 
linear elements of electric currents, accord- 
to the law of Ampere, but also other forces 
acting between the end of a current and a 
linear element of another, and forces acting 
between two ends. At the extremities of an 
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open stream-line quantities of tree electricity 
are either appearing or vanishing. We may 
say, therefore, that those forces are acting 
between electricity in statu nascendi and 
streaming electricity. 

It was not difficult to prove, that the law 
of the electrodynamio potential was in ac¬ 
cordance with the principle of conservation 
of energy, even for currents with open ends. 
It was to be questioned, if the same is tho 
case for the original law of Ampere. This 
question has been investigated by Mr. Neu¬ 
mann junior, in his papers No. 6 and 7. 
He bases bis reasoning on the supposition, 
that forces, one of which acts between 
every pair of linear elements of currents, 
are the only ponderomotoric forces existing. 
Besides, ho supposes that the forces of super¬ 
imposed currents are simply superimposed 
themselves, and that the principle of conser¬ 
vation of energy is valid. He concludes from 
a very clever and skilful analysis, that these 
assumptions are sufficient to determine all 
the questionable points. But the law of 
induction, produced by change of intensity, 
which results from his analysis, corresponds 
to an unstable equilibrium of electricity, 
and to a negative value of the constant, in¬ 
troduced by myself. I infer, therefore, from 
the results arrived at by Professor C. Neu¬ 
mann, that his hypothesis is inadmissible, 
and that there must exist, in reality, other 
ponderomotoric forces at the ends of cur¬ 
rents, beside those of Ampere. I think that 
the theory based on the existence of an elee- 
trodynamic potential is the only theory 
hitherto known which gives a complete and 
unobjectionable expression of all the different 
classes of electrodynamic phenomena. It 
is recommended, besides, by the extreme 
simplicity of its fundamental law. 

Now we come to tho second fundamental 
question. It must not be forgotten that tho 
mathematical laws, hitherto spoken of, givo 
not an explanation of the ultimate vera causes 
of electrodynamic effects, but only a com¬ 
prehensive and precise determination of 
their quantitative value. They perform as 
much lor the knowledge of these actions, as 
the laws of Kepler did for Astronomy. But 
tho work of Newton has also to be done 
for this branch of science. 

In order to find the real elementary causes 
of electrodynamic effects, two different ways 
have been followed, tho one by Gauss, the 
other by Faraday. 

Gauss thought that the distinguishing 
peculiarities of electrodynamic forces might 
depend on the time which they required to 
reach distant points of space. Among the 
papers published after his death in the 
collection of his works, there are some very 
remarkable attempts of this kind. One of 
these papors, written in 1834 (Gauss, WcrJce, 
Bd. v. p. 617) contains the nucleus of a 
theory similar to that published somo timo 
later by his friend and colleague, Professor 
W. "Weber, and perhaps even less objection¬ 
able. But Gauss did not publish anything 
about this subject. 

“ Nil actum reputans, si quid superessot agendum," 
as he says himsolf. 

Among the theories of this kind which 
have received the most elaborate develop¬ 
ment, and have met for a long time 
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with the almost general assent of continental 
philosophers at least, was the theory of 
Professor W. Weber, of Gottingen. It has 
played a prominent part as the theoretical 
basis of the highly important experimental 
measurements, by which Professor Weber de¬ 
termined the fundamental natural constants 
of this branch of science. According to this 
hypothesis every quantum of electricity 
exerts upon every other quantum a force, 
the value of which not only depends on the 
actual distance of the two electric quanta, 
but also on the velocity with which this 
distance is changed, and on the acceleration 
of this velocity. 

Sir W. Thomson and Professor P. G. Tait 
were the first who pronounced this hy¬ 
pothesis of Weber to be contradictory to the 
principle of conservation of energy, without 
specifying their objection. I was led to the 
same inference by independent investigations, 
as mentioned above. 

Besides this, the late Professor Riemann 
of Gottingen, and Professor C. Neumann 
junior, have tried to develop the idea of 
Gauss. The latter has given a relatively 
simple mathematical form to the assump¬ 
tions necessary for this end. These assump¬ 
tions, interpreted physically, are rather 
startling, and, besides, this hypothesis leads 
to the same contradiction of the law of con¬ 
servation of energy, as the law of Weber. 
Hitherto, therefore, the theoretical attempts 
of this class have not been very successful. 

Another way has been entered upon by 
Paraday. He objected to all forces acting 
into distance without intermediate links of 
connection, and he endeavoured to show 
that electric forces spread out by contiguous 
modifications of the medium, filling the space 
between the electrified bodies. He suc¬ 
ceeded, at least, in proving that electric, as 
well as magnetic action into distance, is not 
independent of the medium, through which 
it is propagated ; and the phenomena of dia¬ 
magnetism, discovered by him, go on in 
such a way as if diamagnetic bodies had even 
less magnetic polarity than the ether of a 
vacuum. Faraday concluded from his 
researches that the molecules of electric 
insulators (dielectric media) are influenced in 
the same way by electric forces, as the mole¬ 
cules of magnetisable bodies are influenced 
by magnetism, that a separation of the two 
electricities, or as he calls it, dielectric pola¬ 
risation, goes on in the first case, as there is 
a separation of the magnetic fluids, or mag¬ 
netic polarisation in the second. Professor 
C. Maxwell has brought these conceptions 
of Faraday into a precise mathematical 
form. He dispenses completely with forces 
acting into distance, and assumes actions 
going on in every elementary volume of 
ether of the same direction and of the 
same kind as the electro-magnetic actions 
between magnets and galvanic conductors 
of common size and distance. Accord¬ 
ing to his opinion, every change of mag¬ 
netic polarisation in an elementary volume 
of ether produces in the same element 
an electric force of a circular direction 
around that of the magnetic momentum, 
and every change of dielectric polarisation, 
which is equivalent to a flow of electrioity 
through the molecule, produces magnetic 
force, acting in a circular direction through 


the same molecule. In the interior of elec¬ 
tric conductors he supposes that dielectric 
polarisation is continually fading away by 
a certain imperfect elasticity of the ether. 
These assumptions give, indeed, a sufficient 
basis for the development of a complete 
mathematical theory of electrostatic, elec¬ 
trodynamic and magnetic phenomena. It 
is in perfect accordance with the results of 
experiments hitherto performed, and with 
the laws derived from the existence of an 
electrodynamic potential, at least for mode¬ 
rate distances, through which light is pro¬ 
pagated in a time, the duration of which 
may be neglected. But the theory of 
Maxwell also indicates that electrodynamic 
action is not propagated instantaneously 
into distance, and it is highly remarkable 
that the velocity of the propagation, calcu¬ 
lated from experimental data, which were 
obtained at first by W. Weber, coincides 
almost perfectly with the velocity of light. 
This coincidence had been remarked before 
by Kirchhoff for the propagation of electric 
currents in conductors of infinitely small 
resistance. An ether, indeed, with the 
faculty of electric and magnetic polarisation 
which Professor Maxwell ascribes to the 
ether of insulating media, can propagate 
transverse electric aijd magnetic oscillations 
with the velocity of light. Magnetic and 
electric oscillations must be combined in 
this case always in such a way that their 
directions are perpendicular to each other 
and to the direction of propagation. The 
old undulatory theory of light, in which the 
mechanical attributes of a rigid elastic solid 
are ascribed to the ether, is beset with many 
theoretical difficulties. It appears that the 
new electromagnetic theory of light answers 
better in some cases, as for instance in the 
theory of reflection and refraction ; whether 
it does so everywhere, must be decided 
by its further elaboration. This natural 
and unsought-for connection of the new 
electromagnetic theory with the theory of 
light is, indeed, an important success, which 
gives rise to the greatest hopes for the 
future. 

In his former papers Professor Maxwell 
has already shown that the same kind of 
influence which, according to his electro¬ 
dynamic theory, neighbouring elementary 
volumes of ether have upon each other, can 
be imitated by a mechanism, containing 
a system of rotatory elastic spheres, every 
one of which acts on its neighbours by 
means of a system of friction-balls, inter¬ 
posed between them. Such a mechanism 
may appear rather too complicated for the 
structure of the ether: nevertheless it is 
a result of great general importance, that 
actions, the laws of which are congruent 
with those of electrodynamic phenomena, 
can be produced by the play of common me¬ 
chanical forces. 

Recently Professor Clerk Maxwell has 
given in his treatise (p. iii. ch.6) a more gene¬ 
ral and abstract demonstration of the same 
result, derived from Lagrange’s (or Hamil¬ 
ton’s) general principles of mechanics. He 
takes for that end the electrodynamic poten¬ 
tial, as expressing the vis viva of all the 
known and unknown motions, which are 
connected necessarily with the motion of 
electricity in a conductor. Without any 


special assumption about the nature of these 
motions, the laws of ponderomotoric and in¬ 
duced electromotoric force may be deduced 
from this conception in its most general 
form. This shows again, that electrody¬ 
namic forces are subject to the same general 
principles of action, as common mechanical 
forces. 

The two volumes lately published by 
Professor Maxwell contain not only this new 
theory, but a very complete, methodical, and 
clear exposition of all those parts of electric 
science, which could be brought under pre¬ 
cise theoretical conceptions and be developed 
mathematically. He has done a great ser¬ 
vice by this work to every student of 
physics. Hitherto we were obliged to search 
after the papers treating the different parts 
of this subject through a great number of 
scientific periodicals and books. Besides, 
in relation to the original parts of the book, 
principally those treating of the ultimate 
causes of electrodynamic action, I do not hesi¬ 
tate to say that I consider his method of form¬ 
ing new theoretical conceptions, which are at 
the same time perfectly definite in their 
quantitative determination, and yet as 
general as possible, and not] more specified 
than is needed, or than our present know¬ 
ledge of the facts allows, as really a model 
of cautious scientific progress. 

H. Helmholtz. 
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(1) The Letters of Cicero to Atticus. Book I. 
With Notes and an Essay on the Character of 
the Author. Edited by Alfred Pretor, M.A., 
Fellow of St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge. 
(Cambridge : Deighton, Bell, & Co. London: 
Bell & Daldy. 1*73.) 

(2) Selected Letters of Cicero. With Notes for 
the Use of Schools. By the late Constantine 
E. Prichard, M.A., formerly Fellow of Balliol 
College, and Edward R. Bernard, M.A., Fellow 
of Magdalen College. (Clarendon Press Series, 
1872.) 

(3) Selected Letters of Pliny. For the Use of 
Schools. By the same Editors. (Clarendon 
Press Series, 1872.) 

The two first-mentioned editions deserve a special 
welcome, as they are sure to help on the intelligent 
study of Cicero in our classical schools. The plan 
of the books is different. Mr. Pretor has confined 
himself to the firstbook of the letters to Atticus, 
and aims apparently as much at encouraging the 
study of Latin as at introducing the student to the 
history of the Ciceronian epoch. His notes, which 
are full and careful, are interspersed with long and 
numerous pieces of translation, on which he has 
evidently spent great pains, and which offer, as a 
whole, very fair models of English for retranslation 
into Latin. We do not ourselves approve of the 
growing custom of filling notes with translations, 
which, it appears to us, must have a levelling ten¬ 
dency, and help to crush original effort in teacher 
and scholar alike ; but this is a matter of opinion, 
and there can, we think, be little doubt as to the 
thoroughness of Mr. Pretor’s work in the direction 
which he has thought right to follow. It is a pity 
that so good a scholar should not have spent a few 
hours’ more work on his orthography, and on 
the arrangement of the letters. Until editors 
make up their minds to spell Latin correctly where 
correctness is attainable, there is little doubt that 
schoolmasters will continue to be wavering Rnd 
sceptical on a point which seems unimportant 
because it is minute. Mr. Pretor still prints 
cateri, intelligo, negliyo, ocium , nuncio. As to the 
arrangement, it would surely have been better to 
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print the letters in chronological order. As it is, 
the student has to leap from the year 689 to 688, 
thence back to 686, thence forward again to 687 
and 693, thus losing all the continuous thread of 
the history. 

Mr. Pretor’s notes are always scholarly and in¬ 
teresting. One or two points have suggested them¬ 
selves to us in reading them: for instance, in the 
•well-known description of the Olodian jury, we 
are still inclined to think that the words “ tribuni 
non tam as rati quam quod vocantur serarii ” refer 
to bribery. “ Nummatus ” means monied, “ num- 
marins ” mercenary; may not “ seratus ” and 
“ tetanus ” be applied in the same way P The 
serarian tribunes would be the poorest of the three 
bodies represented on the jury. A more important 
point is raised by an emendation introduced by 
Mr. Pretor in the 13th section of Letter 16. Here 
the Medicean MS. gives “ Lurco . . . qui magis- 
tratum insimul cum lege zElia iniit.” For this 
jumble Mr. Pretor reads, “ annul contra legem 
Hiliam iniit.” Mr. Munro suggests, “ insimula- 
tam lege .-Elia,” A third possibility seems open, 
namely, that “ in ” in the combination “ insimul ” 
stands for some verb, such as “ invasit,” of which 
“ iniit ” was a gloss ; and that the sentence ran 
originally, “ qui magistratum invasit ” (or some 
other equivalent word) “ simul cum lege yElia: ” 
“who made a raid on bis office and the .(Elian 
law at once.” 

The essay on the character of Cicero is too good 
to be passed over without discussion. Though we 
do not understand Mr. Pretor to endorse the un¬ 
worthy invective of Mommsen, his verdict on 
Cicero’s character is decidedly unfavourable. In 
passing we should remark that, on page xiii., he 
speaks of the verdict of Dio as the verdict of an¬ 
tiquity : but was not the verdict of antiquity as 
divided as our own P Asconius and the Roman 
writers of the first century a.d. represent quite a 
different opinion from that adopted by Dio, to 
whom, indeed, Plutarch offers an interesting con¬ 
trast. But to leave the ancients and return to 
Mr. Pretor. “ My own opinion,” he says, “ that 
Cicero’s character is a weak and selfish one, has 
only been confirmed by a more careful study of his 
works; nor can I read the panegyrics which have 
been lavished upon him without a real feeling of 
surprise that such scanty materials should have 
been found sufficient for the construction of this 
gigantic idol.” “ For myself,” he concludes, “ with 
the exception of his marvellous power as an orator 
and writer, I can, I confess, see little in our author 
to command our admiration or respect." The 
degree of our admiration and respect, m any given 
case of human character, must of course be relative 
to circumstances; and while we have no desire to 
make an idol of Cicero, we may at least claim that 
he should be judged as a man among men. We 
have no wish to deny or extenuate his vanity or 
his irresolution. But we think that his political 
inconsistency and his selfishness in private life 
have been exaggerated, both by Mr. Pretor and by 
those historians to whose verdict he subscribes. 
It should be remembered that Cicero was a “novus 
homo ” and an “ eques; ” that his “ no vitas ” made 
him exaggerate the value and distinction of high 
public office, which men of patrician or noble family 
were able to estimate more calmly; that he had no 
gift or taste for mili tary achievement; that his talen ta 
were those of an orator and a writer; and that his 
education and habits were those of an advocate. 
What were his chances of distinction in Rome as 
it then was ? He might, it is true, have chosen a 
purely literary or philosophical career, either from 
the first, or (like Rutilius Rufus) after his exile: 
and it would have been better for himself and for 
Roman literature had he done so. But he chose 
to mingle in politics at a time when politics were, 
as far as we can see, a mere tangle of selfish and 
conflicting interests. What leading man of the 
time—unless, like Cato, he preferred to live as the 
citizen of an invisible polity—comes out clean¬ 
handed ? What party was not as much ambitious 
for itself as for the Republic, and unscrupulous as 


to the means it adopted? On the other hand, 
what hope of distinction was there for one who 
would not throw himself unconditionally into the 
ranks of a party ? Now, Cicero’s politics were, in 
spite of many waverings and hesitations, on the 
whole what might be expected: they were the 
politics of the equestrian order. And here it 
should be remembered how strong an influence 
family tradition had at this time in determining a 
man’s political action. It is true that the policy 
of the equites could not be dignified or thorough¬ 
going : they were obliged, for the sake of quiet, to 
coquet alternately with the optimates and with 
the democrats, whom they equally detested. But 
Cicero’s political action was on the whole, with 
tolerable consistency, the natural action for a man 
in his position. He was representing the equites 
against Sulla when he defended Roscius; against 
the senatorial judicia when he attacked Verres; 
against the Gaulish provincials when he defended 
Fonteius. In the proposals to glorify Pompeius 
with extraordinary commissions against the pirates 
and against Mithradates, the equites and the demo¬ 
crats were agreed against the extreme optimates; 
and in the following years Cicero remained true to 
the popular hero whom the democrats had aban¬ 
doned. Mr. Pretor speaks of Cicero’s friendship 
(perhaps too strong a word to apply at any time) 
fbr Pompeius as having been preceded by the 
bitterest enmity towards him (p. xiv.). But 
where is the authority for this statement P The 
conduct of Cicero in the case of the bribery com¬ 
missions, andof the Asiani equites,maybe explained, 
though not excused, by these considerations; but 
in dealing with the Roman politics of this period 
we often find that explanation is the only excuse for 
doubtful acts. As to Cicero’s defence, or intended 
defence, of Catiline on his trial for embezzlement 
(and his words in the Pro Sulla, c. 30, “ Catilinse 
consul non adfui,” look as if the defence was ac¬ 
tually undertaken), it may be observed that Catiline 
was acquitted by the votes of the equites and the 
serarian tribunes, which looks as if there were 
political complications in the background to which 
we have lost the clue; also that Cicero’s act was 
one of those which men of stronger wills and 
clearer sight than Cicero occasionally allowed 
themselves. Caesar, with all his devotion to the 
Marian traditions, did not scruple, for the sake of 
a passing alliance with the Catilinarians, to acquit 
—alone among the bloodhounds of Sulla—the 
murderer of Marius Gratidianus. The condemna¬ 
tion of Licinius Macer, for which Mr. Pretor 
blames Cicero, is surely, on the whole, to his 
credit: the alliance with 0. Antonius was forced 
upon him as the least of two evils. 

We may add that Cicero’s training as an advo¬ 
cate made him lean towards regarding political 
questions, the real bearings of which lie seldom 
clearly apprehended, as matter for mere argumen¬ 
tation (witness the transparent special pleading of 
his second speech on the agrarian law of Rullus). 
Hence, also, the obvious influence on his character 
of the general tone of the contemporary Roman 
advocates, who seem, speaking generally, to have 
owned no higher duty than that of standing by 
one’s friend. 

We cannot altogether subscribe to Mr. Pretor's 
charge against Cicero of selfishness in his private 
relations with Atticus and others. Cases there 
may be of selfishness revealed in the mass of cor¬ 
respondence preserved : but the impression left by 
chance expressions in correspondence is often likely 
to be exaggerated, especially when you have the 
letters of one correspondent only, and that corre¬ 
spondent a man of vehement and sensitive feelings. 

The interest of the subject has made us unduly 
prolong these observations, and shorten the space 
left for noticing the excellent joint work of Mr. 
Bernard and Mr. Prichard. The plan of their 
book is, as before noticed, different from Mr. 
Pretor’s. Their collection comprises some sixty 
letters, selected from the whole body of Cicero’s 
correspondence and arranged in chronological order. 
Prefixed to the whole is an account of the state of 


the text of the letters, and a short life of the writer. 
The notes are very careful, and well adapted for 
school purposes. We find an inaccuracy on p. 100, 
where it is said that Torquatus took the place of 
Clodius as accuser of Catiline. Unless we are 
mistaken, Torquatus was one of Catiline’s defen¬ 
ders. In the notes on the letter describing Caesar’s 
visit to Cicero, we are sorry to see that the editors 
have not adopted Mr. Munro’s explanation of 
“ ifiiriKt'iv agebat,” “ he was under a course of 
emetic treatment;” which is surely more natural 
than making “ agebat ” = “ he was intending to 
take.” We must also enter a protest against 
translating “ collegia ” by “ trades-unions ” (p. 114). 

The letters of the younger Pliny, giving a pic¬ 
ture of the Roman world in another phase, have 
an interest quite different from those of Cicero. 
Mr. Prichard and Mr. Bernard have annotated a 
selection from them in the careful style of which 
the book just noticed is so good a specimen. We 
could have wished that they had taken the trouble 
to arrange the letters in chronological order, and 
that they had mentioned in their preface the ad¬ 
mirable essay on the life of the yoimger Pliny 
contributed a few years ago by Mommsen to the 
Jlennes. Except in the matter of the arrange¬ 
ment of the letters, the book is written on the 
same plan as the Cicero a short account of the 
text as settled by Keil, and a short life of Pliny, 
being prefixed. The orthography adopted in both 
books is quite satisfactory. 

H. Nextleship. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

M. F. A. Foret,, of Morges, gives a detailed ac¬ 
count in the Bulletin de la SoctitS Vaudoise des 
Sciences Naturelles, vol. xii. No. 70, of the periodi¬ 
cal fluctuations which have been known to exist 
ever since the early part of the century in the 
level of the Lake of Geneva. The amount of this 
fluctuation of level varies greatly at different 
times, and generally coincides with a sudden rise 
or fall of the barometer. M. Forel, therefore, 
considers its cause to be a difference in the pressure 
of the atmosphere at different parts of the lake, 
though it may occasionally be affected also by 
slight earthquake waves. 

Herr Adolf Mayer has been pursuing a 
series of experiments of some importance to agri¬ 
culturists, for the purpose of determining whether 
plants have the power of absorbing ammonia 
through their aerial parts as well ns through their 
roots. He claims to have established that they 
possess this power both with respect to gaseous 
and to dissolved carbonate of ammonia. 

Hansteir has observed, in a series of experi¬ 
ments, chiefly on unicellular Algae (Vaucheria), 
that an external injury to the protoplasm of a 
growing cell has a tendency to cause an imme¬ 
diate secretion of a layer of cellulose, or cell-wall, 
as a protection against the injury. He has also 
made the singular observation that, during the 
repair of such an injury, the grains of chlorophyll 
remove altogether from the part of the cell where 
the formation of the new cell-wall is taking place, 
and do not return to it until the healing is com¬ 
pleted. He believes that the grains of chloro¬ 
phyll are never at rest during the life of the plant. 
—(Botanische Zeitung, 1873, No. 44.) 

The periodical (diurnal and nocturnal) move¬ 
ments of the leaves and flowers of plants have 
been a subject of close observation for some years 
past by Darwin in this country, and by Sachs and 
rfeffer in Germany. The ordinary explanation of 
the cause of this phenomenon (which includes the 
opening of flowers by day and their closing by 
night) is a difference in tension between the two 
sides of the leaf or petal caused by a difference in 
the “ turgescence ” or amount of water in the 
cells on the two sides of the organ. Herr 
Batalin has been re-investigating this phenomenon 
afresh with great care, and believes that the move- 
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ments are caused, at least for the greater part, 
rather by unequal growth on the two sides, the 
result of dill'erenees in light, temperature, and 
turgescence.— {Flora, 1873, Nos. 28, 20). 

The Jardin des Plantes at Paris has just re¬ 
ceived from the Philippine Islands ten living vam¬ 
pire bats. Their bodies are as large as pigeons, 
their wings extending a foot and a half, making 
their total expansion between three and four feet. 
They sleep the greater part of their time, and 
notwithstanding the bloodthirsty propensities 
ascribed to them, these Cheiroptera of the Philip¬ 
pines are a simple fruit-eating race. 

The ravages of the new and formidable insect- 
pest, known to entomologists as Phylloxera vasta- 
tri.v, are exciting the gravest apprehensions in all 
the vine-growing districts of France and Germany. 
The Austro-Ifungarian Government has pub¬ 
lished an ordinance forbidding the introduction 
within the frontiers of the monarchy, of vines 
having the roots attached to them, or of grapes, 
if packed in vine leaves; and the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment of Germany has, it is said, in contemplation 
to adopt a similar policy with regard to the im¬ 
portation of vines and grapes from North America, 
which is known to ba the native habitat of the 
Phylloxera, or from France, in which the noxious 
insect is believed to have become thoroughly 
established. Its history and mode of propagation 
have been described in a carefully-written resumi 
by M. Planchou, in the 1st February number of 
the Revue des deux Mondes ; and from this report 
it would appear that it was noticed as early as 
1854 in the State of New York, by Asa Fitch, 
who gave it the name of Pemphigus vitifoliae, but 
seems to have had no suspicion of its destructive 
propensities. After being made the subject of re¬ 
peated observations by different entomologists, and 
being doomed to receive various names in accord¬ 
ance with the different sexual and local conditions 
under which it first presented itself for observa¬ 
tion, Messieurs Lehman and Planchon, while en¬ 
gaged officially in investigating the causes of a 
new vine disease in France in 1800, convinced 
themselves of the identity of the protean forms 
under which the vine-destroyer had manifested 
itself, which we are henceforth to recognise 
under the name of Phylloxera vastatrix. The 
rapidity of its progress through France and 
Portugal is truly marvellous; in the former 
country it has two special foci of destruction— 
vis., in the south-east and in the Bordelaise; 
and in the latter a widely-extending centre at 
Oporto. America is the undoubted source of the 
evil, and in every instance where the insect has 
appeared its presence may be traced to the direct 
agency of plants imported from the American 
Continent. A commission has been entrusted by 
the French Government with the task of trying 
to discover the agents which nature or science cau 
contribute to its extermination; and, according to 
Mr. Itiley, of St. Louis, the roots of the infected 
vines may be made to propagate the antidote to 
their own bane in the form of a little white 
acarus, which thrives and multiplies on the eggs 
of the phylloxera, and has received the name of 
Tyroylyp/ius phylloxerae. It remains to be seen 
whether this enemy provided by nature, or the 
chemical agents suggested by M. Planchon, will 
prove of any avail; or whether it may not be 
necessary, as the latter writer seems to infer, to 
eradicate all old plants and introduce new stocks 
of American vinos, which seem to enjoy an im¬ 
munity from the ravages of the Phylloxera in its 
worst term. At all events the peril is imminent, 
and, unless a remedy can speedily be discovered, 
there seems to be no ground for hoping that any 
of our vine-growing districts can be kept secure 
from the invasion of this insect and from conse¬ 
quent eventual destruction. 

With regard to the ten-lined potato bug de¬ 
scribed in our last issue, a letter has been received 
from the Privy Council Office, in answer to a 
communication from the Central Chamber of 
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Agriculture, to the effect that, according to the 
American official reports, it does not appear that 
the eggs or larvae of the Colorado beetle have been 
or are deposited or conveyed in tho tuber of the 
potato, and, therefore, there is considered to be 
no reason to prevent tho importation of seed 
potatoes from America into the United Kingdom, 
until the case is proved to ba otherwise. 

Ik the course of his lectures during the present 
term at the Clarendon Laboratory, Oxford, Prof. 
Clifton has exhibited a very interesting series of 
photographs of interference and diffraction phe¬ 
nomena. The photographs were obtained by 
receiving the shadows, See., on prepared plates in¬ 
stead of an ordinary screen, and they were then 
projected on the screen of the lecture-room by 
means of a lime-light, tho impression produced on 
the sensitive plate being in some cases magnified 
to 2,500 diameters. The diagrams included inter¬ 
ference phenomena produced by Fresnel’s prism, 
diffraction bands bordering the shadows of a 
straight edge and an angular aperture, the internal 
interference binds in the shadow of a wire and a 
needle, the shadow of a small circular disk, and 
the phenomena presented by light which has 
passed through a small circular hole. The Pro¬ 
fessor stated his belief that similar photographs 
had never previously been made available for 
lecture-room purposes. 

The journals announce a heavy hailstorm 
upon Mount St. Gothard. Professor Kenngott 
of Zurich analysed some of the hailstones and 
obtained crystals of a pure white, consisting of 
chlorate of sodium—sea salt. More singular still 
were the hailstones observed by Professor Evers- 
mann at Kastn, containing crystals of iron pyrites, 
produced no doubt from tho disintegration of some 
granite rock, and taken up by a tempest into the 
clouds. 

A new minor planet has been found by Pro¬ 
fessor Peters in America, making a total of 135 of 
these small bodies discovered up to the present 
time. By a very liberal arrangement on the part 
of the Atlantic and other telegraph companies 
concerned, messages announcing such discoveries 
are transmitted free, and accordingly the details 
were in this case communicated without loss of 
time to the principal European observatories, 
thanks to which, two determinations of the 
planet's place were secured on this side of the 
Atlantic, so that there is now no fear of this 
planet being lost as soon as found, a catastrophe 
which has already happened more than once in 
similar cases. 

Katurforsche.r (March 7) narrates the exhuma¬ 
tion, by M. Riviere, of a human skeleton of the 
diluvial age from the caverns of Biousse-Roussde at 
Ventiniglia near Mentone. The cavern is from 27 to 
28 metres above the sea-level and 12 metres deep. 
The ground is covered by a reddish conglomerate 
to a depth of rather more than a metre, beneath 
which were large blocks of stone apparently 
heaped up about the entrance. Among these 
blocks were the first traces of human habitation. 
Scattered about were bones of the genera Cerims 
and Capra, with shells of Patella and Mytilns, 
and a fow stone implements. At a depth of 3'75 
metres beneath this upper habitation was found 
in February 1873 a second, with numerous re¬ 
mains of animals, which placed its age beyond 
doubt, and in the midst of them a human skeleton. 
The remains included bones of Urmi spelaean, 
Bos primiyeniiut, the horse, hyaena, marmot, and 
several species of stag, but no reindeer, as well as 
numerous remains of birds and of land and marine 
Mollusca. The implements belong to the earliest 
stone-age, and are in no case polished; some of 
the smaller ones are made of quartzite or felsite. 
The human skeleton is not in so good a state of 
preservation as the one previously discovered by 
M. Riviere near Mentone, in 1872 ; it lay stretched 
on its back, and its height must have been 2 or 
2’05 metres (i.c. a little over (!) feet); the bones 
were all coloured red by iron, and the skeleton was 
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covered by a layer of earth containing iron, which 
M. Rivi&re suggests had been brought for the 
purpose of burial. The skeleton appears to have 
certainly belonged to the earlier stone age, about 
the close of the epoch of the cave bear and Rhi¬ 
noceros trichorhinus. 

The Zoological Society of London have just 
made an important addition to their collection in 
the shape of a Javan rhinoceros ( Rhinoceros son- 
daicus), which was received from Java on Saturday 
last, and is the first animal of the species ever 
brought alive to Europe. There were already re¬ 
presentatives of three species of these huge animals 
in the Society’s gardens. This makes a fourth, and 
renders the series nearly complete, only two other 
rhinoceroses being certainly known to exist. The 
Javan rhinoceros occupies tho “ stall ” in the new 
elephant house, rendered vacant by the decease of 
the old Indian female rhinoceros. 

The correspondent of the Times writes from 
Naples on the 3rd instant as follows:— 

“ Vesuvius has been making some demonstrations 
since last Sunday week, just sufficient, perhaps, to 
justify tho predictions of Professor Palmieri. ‘ On 
tho 22nd ult.,’ says Cozzolino. tho guide, in a report 
which ho has sent to me, ‘ we felt several shocks of 
earthquake without being able to detect the direction 
from which they came. On the following day I went 
up Vesuvius, and found the new crater, which was 
formed in 1872, at least a portion of it corresponding 
to tho Observatory, thrown into the air. This was tho 
more apparent from a quantity of “ basaltic ” stones on 
the borders of the mountain, which had been ejected 
front that cone. The part of the cone which has 
suffered lias disclosed many fissures of great depth.’ 
This slight eruption, however, if so it miy bo called, 
has not produced any results of importance. The 
mountain still smokes, and at times sends forth con¬ 
siderable volumes, awaking expectations of something 
more serious, and then the column falls as if Vesuvius 
had expended all its power. It is evidently in a state 
of great agitation, for strong detonations are heard at 
times, and severo shocks felt. One watches Vesuvius 
with greater interest from the contrast which the snows 
on its summit present with the hot vapour which rises 
constantly, and the burning lava whieh boils at no great 
depth. Whether we shall have a grand display, which 
is equivalent to a great disaster, or whether the moun¬ 
tain will fritter away its force in petty demonstrations, 
not even our Professor can tell; but enough is to 
bo seen to constitute a remarkable phenomenon. It 
may have been a consequence of other than volcanic 
causes that about the sarao time as these shocks 
were felt; the road from Gastello mare to Sorrento was 
again obstructed by the fall of huge fragments of tho 
mountains whieh hang over it in one direction. These 
obstructions, indeed, occur almost annually to tho 
great annoyance of the public, and though the heavy 
rains wo have lately had may reasonably be supposed 
to have had somo effect, it is equally reasonable to 
suppose that the subterranean action which is now 
considerable in this neichlxmrhood may hare lent its 
assistance. Communication by rail between Cava and 
Vietri also was interrupted tho week before last for 
a day or so, as the road was washed away by the 
heavy rains. These aro, however, trirtos only of a 
temporary character.” 

The fiftieth anniversary of ProfessorPoggendorfFs 
connexion with the valuable chemical journal 
known to all chemists under the name of Poyyen- 
dorfl's Annalen, was commemorated by the presen¬ 
tation to him at Berlin, on March 7, of an electric 
chain, possessing the peculiarity of being composed 
of silver and gold Prussian coins of the realm. The 
Italian Government marked its sense of the ser¬ 
vices rendered to science by the able and inde¬ 
fatigable German chemist, by expressing officially 
its sympathy with the objects of the Berlin festi¬ 
val, and presenting him, in the n ame of the King 
of Italy, with an Itali an order of merit. 

The Geological Survey of the Western States 
of America, for which Congress hxs voted a sum 
of 10,000 dollars, promises to yield the most in¬ 
teresting and important results, more particularly, 
as it is asserted, in reference to the Evolution 
Theory, which we are informed will derive special 
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support and conclusive elucidation from some of 
the facts now first ascertained. The examination 
of the great plains between the Mississippi and the 
Rocky Mountains has revealed the existence of a 
chain of ancient lakes of great extent, the shores 
of which had teemed with an abundant and varied 
flora and fauna. In the lower strata were found 
traces of colossal hippopotami, and bones of Tiiano- 
therium, an extinct pachyderm larger than the 
elephant. Thousands of Clieloniae of all sizes were 
found mixed with the bones of many extinct forms 
of Cervusand Aper, while the remains of five dis¬ 
tinct species of rhinoceros, of mastodons, eamels, 
horses, elephants, beavers, See., afford conclusive 
proof of the inapplicability of the term “ New ” in 
designating the American continent, which may 
probably claim a higher antiquity than the so-called 
older Eastern world. 

It may be adduced as a proof of the success 
with which some recent efforts of the French 
Society of Acclimatisation have been attended, 
that kangaroos are being made objects of “ le 
sport” in France. This Australian immigrant 
appears to take kindly to French soil, and several 
country gentlemen on whose estates the animals 
had been introduced have been able to indulge in 
the recreations of a kangaroo hunt. The larger 
species is still too costly for this purpose, as a 
couple can scarcely be procured for less than 80 i .; 
but the smaller land, of which the Society d’Ac- 
climatisation at Paris has lately imported twenty 
pairs, may be bought for about 101. 

Ties excitement caused by the sudden and mys¬ 
terious death of so many of tho most valuable 
animals in the Berlin Zoological Gardens continues 
unabated. A week ago it was found that a male 
and female jaguar, two black panthers, two lions, 
and a lynx, were suffering from some virulent 
poison, and although prompt measures were re¬ 
sorted to, only two of the animals were rescued, 
and even these—the male jaguar and female pan¬ 
ther—are not considered to be out of danger. It 
had been conjectured, when first this strange mor¬ 
tality set in, that the raw horse-flesh on which the 
animals had been fed might have been diseased; 
but as the meat has since then been carefully ex¬ 
amined, and cooked before it was given to them, 
this conjecture was obviously inaccurate, and 
under the idea that the animals have been malici¬ 
ously poisoned, a reward of 1000 thalers has been 
offered by the authorities for information which 
may lead to the conviction of the offender. 

Professor Van Eeben publishes, in the Flora 
Batava , a figure of a species of earth-star ( Geaster 
triplex) —a most singular genus of fungi—which 
was first described from Java, but which he finds 
in abundance on the slopes of wooded dunes in 
Holland, particularly in the neighbourhood of 
Ilaarlem. 

A stone bearing a Greek inscription, found in 
1866 in the neighbourhood of Antibes (Antipolis), 
has been the subject of various studies. The 
inscription, which appears to belong to the fifth 
century b.c. at latest, is quite legible:— 

T ip-uv tipi Sia c Otpti iruiv etjiri'x ’A^poiTriji' 

ro(f cl KoTaargaaoi Kujrptv ^ 'if,a 1 avrarroCuiti — 
■which may be translated, “ I am Terpon, servant 
of the divine Aphrodite: may Cypris recompense 
those who have consecrated this. It has been 
generally considered that the stone had been 
originally attached to some statue of a priest of 
Aphrodite named Terpon; but M. Heuzay, in a 
recent mtmoire on the subject, read before the 
Academia des Inscriptions (illustrated by drawings 
and a plaster cast), points out that there is no trace 
of the stone having been attached, and that its 
material, a beautiful but hard green serpentine, 
a stone of great rarity, was not likely to recom¬ 
mend it for such a purpose. lie considers it to 
be one of those sacred stones to which the ancients 
attributed supernatural virtues, and regarded them 
even as images of the gods. Aphrodite wa3 herself 
adored in Cyprus under the figure of a conical 


stone; and Eros or Cupid, according toPausanias, 
at Thespiae, under the form of a rough natural 
stone. The stone of Antibes he believes there¬ 
fore to represent Eros, called by Plato (Sympo¬ 
sium), in the very wordsof the inscription, 'A^poririjc 
dipcu ruv; and the god himself is the speaker in 
the first line. Terpon is probably a local name of 
Eros, akin to the other participial names of deities 
in —wr, e.g., ’AttoWuv (PhoebuS), UXoirwv (Hades), 
'Xirfpiujv (Helios), T pirivv, Sc c. 

M. Ernest Havet has just published in a fuller 
form a paper read by him in September, 1873, 
before the Academie des Inscriptions, upon the 
date of the writings ascribed to Berosus and 
Manetho. He endeavours to show that there is 
no reason to attribute to the Berosus of Vitruvius, 
Seneca, and Pliny the fragments preserved by 
Eusebius; that the work attributed to Alexander 
Polyhistor, from which Eusebius quotes, is not 
authentic, although it apparently also supplied 
Josephus with his quotations from Berosus ; but 
that this work, as well as the recital of Manetho, 
cited by no one before Josephus, belongs to a date 
much more recent than that claimed. He has 
pointed out very serious difficulties in the received 
opinions as to the authenticity of the Ba8uA»i'inicd 
and Aiyvirnatcu, and made it impossible hence¬ 
forth to appeal to the authority of Berosus and 
Manetho, which seems hitherto to have been im¬ 
plicitly accepted, without a full discussion of their 
value. 

A hitherto unprinted MS. of the “Histone 
van Sent Reinolt,” in the Lower Rhenish dialect 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, is printed 
by A. Reiflerscheid in the last number of the 
Zcitsehrift fiir Deutsche Philologie. The MS., a 
paper one, of the first half of the fifteenth century, 
formerly belonged to the philologist, E. von Groote, 
of Cologne, and was left by him to tho archives 
of his native town. It is evidently a carefully 
written copy of an older MS., and is valuable as a 
memorial of old Low German prose, as well as 
carrying the inquirer still nearer to the sources of 
the German and Dutch popular story of the 
IJeimons-kinder, Reinolt being the youngest of 
the four sons of Heimo and his wife Aia, sister of 
Charlemagne. Among its peculiarities is that of 
forming a diphthong or “ fracture ” of the original 
long vowels, though of a different kind from the 
diphthongs that have been developed from the 
Anglo-Saxon long vowels, viz. by adding i or e, 
reminding us of the Yorkshire mooin, sooin, and 
the middle Scotch row, bulk, deir, See. Thus we 
find jair, maige, groiss, hoe-, zoich, moisten, goid, 
goed, geinc, steit, vis, huis for jahr, mage, gross, 
hoh-, zog, mussten, gut, ging, stcht, aus, haus. It is 
to lie regretted that the German mania for “sys¬ 
tematising” the spelling of their old MSS. shows no 
sign of abatement. The editor cannot even give us 
this interesting document without supplying it all 
through with accents to show tho (supposed) long 
vowels, and without most unwarrantable liberties 
with the consonants, such as changingdouble letters 
into single, putting k for ck, z for tz.j for y, i for y, 
u for v, and v for u, so that the old tzgden, gouge, 
vmhtrynt, keyset-, croft, wcrck, become transformed 
into ziden, juuge, umbtrint, keiser, craft, tcerk. Wo 
have many things to learn from German philolo¬ 
gists; but they have yet to learn from us the first 
rudiments of common sense in printing MSS., viz. 
to give us the spelling as they find it, without 
cooking it in the manner at present so unhappily 
in vogue. What right has any editor to conclude 
that because a vowel was long or short in Moeso- 
Gothie or Sanskrit, it continued to be so in fif¬ 
teenth century Platt Deutsch? If we followed 
such unsclmlarly methods in English, we should 
write blood, mother, Whitsunday, primrose, cri¬ 
minal! 

The March number of the Theologisch Tijdschrift 
contains a resume in French of M. Littre’s La 
Science au point de vue philosopliiquc, and several 
interesting reviews and critical notices. Mr. 
Berlage draws a pointed contrast between the 
critical stagnation and assumption of infallibility 


evidenced in Ewald’s recent work on the three 
first Gospels and the Acts, and Scholten’s candid 
recantation of his opinion that the Acts of the 
Apostles are by the author of the third Gospel. 
We hope soon to have something more to say 
about the latter work, which is calculated to raise 
the already high reputation of its acute author. 
Professor Tiele expresses a favourable opinion of 
tho Sketch of Indian Religion, brought out hv one 
of the masters at the Missionary College at fiasle, 
and a criticism of the second volume of Spiegel's 
Eranische Alterthumskunde. lie is not disposed 
to deny that Semitic ideas may have exercised an 
influence on the formation and development of 
Iranian religion ; indeed, he thinks it rather pro¬ 
bable than not, but wishes for more definite and 
cogent arguments. 

Dr. Tibchendorf has brought out another 
“ editio minor ” of his Greek Testament. It con¬ 
tains brief Latin Prolegomena, expounding his 
canons of criticism, his views on the New Testa¬ 
ment dialect, and the history of tho printed text, 
and followed by a short account of the MSS., and 
other critical helps. The text is that of his 
“editio octava major,” for a criticism of which 
see Academy, vol. lii. pp. 88, 8!.). At the foot of 
each page there is a collation of the “ received 
text,” and of codices K and B. 

We trust that the German papers have been mis¬ 
informed in regard to the statement to which they 
have given currency, that the authorities of the 
Vatican Library have not allowed the learned 
Hebraist, Dr. Davidson, to obtain any nearer view 
of the Codex used by Tiscliendorf, than could bo 
obtained by looking at it through a locked glass 
case. 

The celebrations at Leipzig, on the evening of 
March 4, of the Jubilee held in honour of Dr. 
Fleischer’s fiftieth year of academic activity, were 
the occasion of bringing together a large number 
of German and F'rench Oriental scholars, many of 
whom had in past times owed their training to 
him. A sum of money was raised among those 
present, to be added to the collections at present 
being made by ,his old pupils ami literary colla- 
borateurs, for the foundation of a Fleischer F’und, 
to aid students of Oriental languages; and the 
celebration ended with the usual amount of lauda¬ 
tory speechifying, in which, however, just tribute 
was paid to the merit, which no one acquainted 
with Dr. Fleischer's literary and academic career 
will deny to him, that he has made for himself 
many friends but no enemies. 

A Dutch publishing firm invites subscriptions 
to what will undoubtedly prove a work of great 
interest to the scientific student of language. It 
is a Dictionary of the Dutch Frcqueutatives, by 
Dr. A. de Jager, one of the oldest and most zealous 
students of the Netherlandish tongue. Years ago 
the same author published a treatise of some bulk 
on what he then termed “ the verbs of repetition 
and continuity.” 

Mr. T. R. Driver, Fellow of New College, 
Oxford, ha3 in the press a short treatiso on the 
nature and use of the Hebrew tenses. It aims at 
supplviug a want commonly felt by students of 
Hebrew, to whom tho sudden change from the 
precision of the classical languages to the apparent 
arbitrariness of the Hebrew usage is very embar¬ 
rassing. 

Dr. Franz Deeitzsch sends us “a specimen 
from the school of Fleischer,” his “ teacher and 
friend,” a translation of a poem of Samauel, the 
(pre-Mohammedan) Jewish-Arabic poet, from the 
Hamasa, with the scholia of Tebrizi (pp. 40; 
Leipzig: Dorflling and F’ranke). The translation 
of the latter will be of great service to those just 
beginning the Hamasa (and what Arabic student 
does not long to do so at the earliest possible 
moment ?), as also will the interesting historical 
introduction. 

At tho meeting of the Philological Society on 
Friday last, the honorary membership reserved by 
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the society for distinguished foreign philologists, 
■which has already been bestowed upon such 
names as Lassen, Littrd, Biondelli, Hetlema, 
Madvig, Miitzner, Bekker, and Ritschl, was con¬ 
ferred upon M. Paul Meyer in recognition of his 
eminent services to philology. The merits of M. 
Meyer were summarized in a brief mbnoire by Mr. 
Henry Nicol. 

The German Empire possesses twenty Uni¬ 
versities. Prussia has nine : Berlin, Bonn, Breslau, 
Gottingen, Greifswald, Halle, Kiel, Kdnigsberg, 
Marburg; Bavaria has three: Munich, Erlangen, 
Wurzburg; Baden two, Heidelberg and Freiburg ; 
Saxony one, Leipzig ; Wurtemberg one, Tiibingen; 
Hessia one, Giessen ; the Saxon Duchies one, Jena; 
Mecklenburg one, ltostock ; Alsace one, Strassburg. 
Leipzig has the largest number of students, Kiel 
the smallest. Strassburg, by the number of its 
students, has risen to the eleventh place among the 
German universities. 

We are glad that the wants of M. Paul Meyer’s 
class at the Ecole des Chartes have induced him 
to publish the first Part of his Eecueil d'Ancient 
Te.ctes, Bas-Latin*, Provenf<m.v et Francois, in 
advance, without the twelve or eighteen months’ 
delay that the preparation of the Glossaries, Notes, 
and Indexes would have involved. This pre¬ 
sent Part I. extends from the ninth century to 
1638, and contains an admirably selected succes¬ 
sion of specimens from Low-Latin and Provencal 
documents, and these largely manuscript ones. 
For the first time in any Provencal or Old French 
chrestomathy, M. Paul Meyer has most wisely 
introduced Low-Latin. No sharp line can be 
drawn between the decline of that “ language”—are 
we to call it ?—and the rise of Provencal or Old 
French ; and therefore Low-Latin is as necessary 
an opening for a set of specimens of Old French as 
what the Germans call New Anglo-Saxon, and we 
Semi-Saxon or Transition-English, is for a set 
of specimens of Early English. Dr. Richard 
Morris has persuaded the Delegates of the 
Clarendon Press of this latter fact, and, for his 
second edition, is extending his original series of 
“ Specimens ” up to the twelfth century. M. Paul 
Meyer starts his first edition with Low-Latin of 
the ninth century, and gives twenty-one samples 
of various periods of the tongue. He then passes 
to Provencal, which he begins with a bit of 
“ Boece ” from the MS. Bibl. dOrleans, No. 374: 

“ Nos joro omne. quandius quo nos estam, 

Do gran follia per folledat parllam: ” 

and gives altogether sixty-three extracts, many of 
great interest from their illustrations of laws, 
manners and customs, down to a.d. 1638. The 
second is from our British Museum (Harleian MS. 
2928), and here is a verse of it, St. John xiii. 4 : 

Snririt a coena, ct ponit T/va do la c£na, e pdnsn bos 
TOBtimontasna ; etcnmnece- ve«tiin6ns ; e cum oc preaa la 
pisaet lintenra, praecinxit sc. toale, preccis s’6n. 

The last, of 1538, is an “ Hordenanso ” or Or¬ 
dinance of the Syndics and Councillors of La 
Cadiere, fixing the fines for non-attendance at 
the council:— 

“ tos en bon neordi et union, an hordinat et fneh orde- 
nanso entro elos, quo cant dengun manquara au consol 
ho en la cort, que devon pagar come s’en siecee 

Et priino, los sindigucs en consel, gros .ij pp home. 

Item mais, los sindigucs en la cart, g. .iiij .. rr homo. 

Item mais, los eonscliers. eont no serau en consel ho 
en autre part, come es agut hordenat . . . :g. .j. per 
home." 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

London and Middlesex Archeological Societt. 
(March 9.) 

Dr. Edward Smith, F.R.S., in the chair.— 
Mr. G. Lambert, T .S.A., exhibited and described 
three silver “loving cups,” anda “peg” tankard,be¬ 
longing to the reign of James II. Mr. F. Fellowes, 
F.S.S., offered some remarks upon the exhibition. 
Mr. Henry W. King, honorary member of the 
Society, read a paper on “ Monumental Brasses ” 


in the church of Leigh, in Essex, to the memory, 
respectively, of Robert Salmon, Master of the 
Trinity House and Sheriff of London; of Captain 
Goodlad, also Master of the Trinity House in 
1638, whose name is mentioned in Purchas's Pil¬ 
grimage, and who was likewise commander of the 
Greenland fleet for thirty years; also of Richard 
Chester, son of George Chester of Hartlepool, who 
was Master of the Trinity House in 1616, and 
died in 1032; also of Captain John Price, a dis¬ 
tinguished naval officer, who resided in the parish 
of St. Clement Danes; and of members of the 
family of Haddock, several of whom were eminent 
in the same professions. Mr. J. Green Waller 
made some observations upon the costume as 
illustrated by the monuments, as well as on the 
general question of palimpsest brasses. 

Royal Geographical Society. 

At the meeting of the above Society on Monday 
evening, the 9th instant, under the presidency 
of the Right Hon. Sir Bartle Frere, a paper 
was read by Mr. Hutchinson, H.M. Consul at 
Callao, on the railway which is being constructed 
from Lima, on the coast of Peru, to Oroya, in the 
valley of Xauxa. The line passes through a gorge 
of the Andes and winds through the ravine of 
Matucana, with lofty hills and mountains on either 
side. At S. Bartolomd, forty-two miles from the 
coast, the great difficulties of the undertaking 
commence. In two zigzags, five miles long, the 
line ascends 910 feet, while a viaduct of three 
spans, 550 feet long, conveys the line across the 
next ravine. At Piedra Parada the summit of the 
pass over the Andes is reached, at a height of 
15,645 feet above the sea. 

Mr. 0. R. Markham, C.B., F.R.S., next read a 
paper on the railway which has been completed in 
southern Peru between the port of Mollendo, 
Arequipa and Puno, and on the steam navigation 
of Lake Titicaca. During the last three years and 
a half from 4,000 to 6,000 labourers from Chili 
and Bolivia have been employed in constructing 
the line between Arequipa and Puno, a distance of 
217 miles. This opening up of the resources of 
the interior is greatly due to the energy of Don 
Manuel Pardo, the President, and to Captain 
Melgar of the Peruvian Navy. 

In the discussion which followed, Senor Don 
Pedro Galvez, the Peruvian Minister, who spoke 
in French, expressed his great gratification at the 
interest displayed here in scientific undertakings 
in distant countries, and assured the meeting of 
the earnest wish of the Peruvian Government to 
open up the country, develop its resources and 
invite colonization. 

Colonel Church pointed out that the railway 
across the Andes would reach the head waters of 
the Amazon, and thus form a chain of communi¬ 
cation between the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans, 
while in the valleys drained by the upper waters 
of the Amazon there existed great natural wealth. 
The United States were shortly to send an expe¬ 
dition up the last-named river to explore as far as 
the mouth of the Madeira, while an auxiliary ex¬ 
pedition would start from Arequipa and examine 
the head of the Madeira river. 

Mr. Keith and Sir Harry Verney both drew 
attention to the rich mineral wealth of Peru; and 
Mr. Markham concluded by detailing the geogra¬ 
phical attainments of Don Manuel Pardo, the 
President of Peru, who was shortly to be proposed 
by the Council of the Royal Geographical Society 
for election as a corresponding member. 

Chemical Society (March 6). 

Professor G. C. Foster in the chair.—A 
paper, “ On the Spontaneous Combustion of 
Charcoal,” was read by the author, Mr. A. F. 
Hargreaves, in which he pointed out the best 
wood for charcoal for the manufacture of gun¬ 
powder, and also the best method of charring 
it. It appears that if it is ground too soon after 
being burnt, the charcoal is liable to take fire 
spontaneously. Other papers followed. 


Zoological Society (March 3). 

Dr. E. Hamilton, V.P., in the chair.—The Sec¬ 
retary read a report on the additions made to the 
Society’s Menagerie during February, and called 
special attention to a Malayan Hombill (Buceros 
Malay anus), new to the Society’s collection; a 
Python, presented by Mr. 0. J. Noble, of Hong- 
Kong; and a young male of an undescribed species 
of deer from Northern China. Letters and 
communications were read—from Sir H. Barkly, 
announcing that he had obtained a pair of young 
Eared Seals (Otaria pusilla) for the Society’s 
collection;—from Mr. W. H. Hudson, of Buenos 
Ayres, on the parasitical habits of the three species 
of Molothrus, found in Buenos Ayres, namely, M. 
Bonariensis, M. badius, and M. rufo-axillaris ;— 
by Mr. Sclater on a small collection of Birds, 
obtained by Sir G. Briggs in the island of Bar- 
badoes, "West Indies, and on an apparently new 
form of the family Icteridae, which he proposed 
to call Centropsar mini* ;—from Dr. J. E. Gray, on 
Crocodilu * Johnsonii, Krefft, from Northern Aus¬ 
tralia, of which he proposed to form a new genus, 
I’hylas;—by Mr. \V. S. Kent, on a huge Cephalopod 
or Cuttle-fish, announced by the Rev. M. Harvey 
as lately encountered in Conception Bay, New¬ 
foundland, and of which a tentacle sixteen feet 
long has been secured for the St. John’s Museum. 
Mr. S. Kent contributed the additional evidence 
of an arm nine feet long preserved in the British 
Museum, in proof of the gigantic dimensions 
occasionally attained by certain members of this 
order of the Mollusca, and proposed to institute 
the new generic title of Megaloteuthis for their 
especial reception; he further suggested distin¬ 
guishing the Newfoundland example as Mcyalo- 
teuthis Harvcyi. 

FINE ART. 

Leonardo da Vinci and his Works, consisting 
of a Life of Leonardo da Vinci by Mrs. 
Charles W. Heaton, an Essay cm his Scien¬ 
tific and Literary Works by Charles Chris¬ 
topher Blade , M.A., and an Account of his 
most important Paintings. (London: 
Macmillan & Co.) 

Mrs. Heaton has written the life of Leonardo ; 
Mr. Black an essay on Leonardo’s scientific 
and literary works; Arsene Honssaye’s His- 
toire de Leonard de Vinci furnishes a list of 
seventy-seven of the master’s paintings; 
and the labour of three persons thus yields 
a stately volume, remarkable alike for copious 
illustration, luxurious typography, and 
splendid binding. It is characteristic that 
a book which treats of the greatest artist 
of any age. should contain no opinions as to 
the genuineness of the pictures assigned to 
him ; equally characteristic that Mrs. Heaton 
should disclaim both the purpose of writing 
a complete life and the intention of criticising 
pictorial works. The truth appears to be that 
no ono in our day possesses the concentrated 
power which is required to depict Leonardo 
as a man, an artist, and a philosopher; and 
we cannot say that Mrs. Heaton makes a 
confession of weakness when she declines a 
task which no one hitherto has even attempted. 
To her the catalogue of M^ Arsene Hous- 
saye must have been a warning; she knows 
enough to be aware that Leonardo never 
painted seventy-seven pictures; and she dis¬ 
plays a true instinct in leaving to Mr. Hous- 
saye the responsibility for his own lucubrations. 
Her industry is sufficiently shown in the 
production of a sketch embodying almost 
all that recent research has brought together 
in the shape of new materials for the life of 
Da Vinci; and it cannot be expected that in 
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the] compass of this sketch she should go 
deeper than she has done into the causes of 
Leonardo’s greatness, or the circumstances 
under which he acted in various periods of 
an active career. 

It has been said, and we find it repeated 
here, that Leonardo was the most unintelligible 
of all the artists of his time. He is described 
as having very soon outstripped all the teach¬ 
ing that Florence could bestow, yet he is 
admitted to have been minute and slow in 
execution. It is considered strange that he 
should have escaped the searching eye for 
talent of Lorenzo the Magnificent, yet it is 
confessed that he had made no position for 
himself up to the time when he was twenty- 
eight years old. There is some difficulty in 
attempting to reconcile these conflicting 
statements, which, if we should accept them 
as true, would indeed go far to make 
Leonardo unintelligible. But are they true ? 
In more than one respect Leonardo contrasts 
with Raphael and Titian, in nothing more 
than in this, that whereas Raphael and 
Titian were independent masters at twenty, 
he only acquired this position at twenty- 
eight or thirty. He was bom in 1452, and 
passed for his guild in 1472; but he 
was an assistant under Verrocchio till 
1478 at least. Raphael and Titian had no 
ambition in life but that of being painters. 
Their education was made by painters. 
Leonardo was bred in the school of a gold¬ 
smith, who was at the same time a sculptor, 
a painter, and a musician. The gifts which 
surprise Da Vinci’s biographers he acquired 
from Verrocchio, and the time which he 
spent in acquiring them was no doubt con¬ 
siderable ; but this need not create surprise 
if we admit that one art is less difficult to 
master than three. Under no circumstance 
can we even then affirm that Da Vinci out¬ 
stripped all the teaching that Florence could 
bestow; for at the outset he was not any¬ 
where near approaching to the mature per¬ 
fection of Ghirlandaio, Botticelli, Filippino, 
or Pollaiuolo; and it is not a cause for 
wonder or speculation that a young man 
who had such rivals to contend against 
should not have acquired the protection of 
Lorenzo de’ Medici. 

The slowness of Leonardo’s execution 
may be admitted in so far as we assent to the 
statement that he spent years in finishing 
certain statues and pictures ; but his greatest 
masterpiece was confessedly executed in a 
short space of time; and there is no valid 
reason for believing that he was slower than 
others. He created little for the same cause 
that Verrocchio created little. He neglected 
the easel occasionally for the chisel or the 
pen, putting it aside to make drawings, pro¬ 
duce architectural and physical models, form 
clay, carve statues, solve mathematical pro¬ 
blems, and mature systems of fortification. 
Mrs. Heaton laments the loss of all Leonardo’s 
early works, and she considers it a legend 
that he should have painted an angel in the 
Baptism of Christ executed by Verrocchio 
for the convent of San Salvi. She has an 
unaccountable contempt for Verrocchio. 
Yet he was a great master, whose pictures, 
as described by Albertini, were thought 
worthy of being placed side by side with 
those of Ghirlandaio and Filippino in the 
public palace of Florence; and the same 


Albertini writes—let us mark the date—in 
1510, not that he thought, but that he knew, 
that Da Vinci painted the angel at San 
Salvi. 

Of more importance than any other in the 
career of Leonardo is the question respecting 
the date of the master’s departure from 
Florence to seek his fortune in Lombardy. 
The draft of a paper in which Leonardo 
describes to Lodovico Sforza the vast extent 
of his acquirements, is accepted by Mrs. 
Heaton as a letter addressed from a distance 
to a stranger. There are passages in that 
draft which show that it was not a letter, 
but a memorandum recapitulating certain 
offers made in a previous interview ; and 
there is a direct allusion in it to the bronze 
horse that was to be raised as a monument 
to the glory of Francesco Sforza. The idea 
of erecting an equestrian statue to this 
chieftain was probably suggested by the 
success of the competition for models of a 
statue of the same kind in honour of Barto¬ 
lommeo Colleoni at Venice. The Council of 
Venice first began to move in this matter 
in the summer of 1479 ; and Fabri, a German 
traveller, mentions three models by competing 
artists as being exhibited in different churches 
of Venice in 1483. At this time no steps had 
been taken to procure the cast of any of 
them; but it was known that a prize had 
been voted to one of the competitors, that 
is, to Verrocchio. It is not unlikely that, 
after the Venetian Government had decided 
in favour of a Florentine sculptor, Lodovico 
Moro conceived the idea of raising an 
equestrian statue of his father in one of the 
squares of Milan. He might have given 
the commission to a Milanese; but he 
wanted a masterpiece, and he sent for 
tenders to the Tuscan capital. Amongst 
the persons to whom he applied, the most 
prominent was Antonio Pollaiuolo, who pro¬ 
duced a model and two sketches which 
Vasari describes. Antonio, however, was 
much employed by the Medici; Lorenzo the 
Magnificent was desirous of sending him to 
Rome. The negotiation with Lodovico for 
this and for other reasons failed. Then it 
was, perhaps, that Leonardo conceived the 
idea of competing, communicated his plan 
to the Lombard Duke, and set out for 
Milan. He doubtless had interviews with 
Lodovico during which he urged what he 
could do if he were taken into the Duke’s 
service; and then we may believe he penned 
the memorandum which appears as a 
draft in the Codex Atlanticus. We are fur¬ 
ther than ever now from knowing when this 
draft was written; but it is fair to assume 
that Leonardo was still in Tuscany in 1480-1. 
On April 23, 1490, Leonardo wrote in one of 
his books that he had on that day “ recom¬ 
menced the horse.” The questions which 
this sentence suggests are numerous. Did 
Leonardo begin a new design, a new model, 
or a new casting ? We should throw a slight 
on the master’s genius if we supposed that he 
had not solved the difficulties of design and 
model long before 1490. When asked for a 
model of the drum of the Milan Cathedral 
he made it and kept to it; and it was long 
preserved without ever being used. The 
same thing must have happened in respect 
of the horse. It may help us in this uncer¬ 
tainty to recall what Vasari says in the Life 
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of Giuliano da San Gallo of the employment 
of that architect by Lodovico Moro at Milan. 
Lodovico wanted a palace built, and he applied 
to Lorenzo de’ Medici. Lorenzo sent him San 
Gallo, who, Vasari says, began the palace, 
conferred with Leonardo as to the casting of the 
horse, and gave his countryman some valuable 
hints; yet, adds Vasari, neither horse nor 
palace were ever perfected, and the model of 
the former waa afterwards destroyed. Is it 
presumptuous to urge that Leonardo tried to 
cast the horse, failed, and in 1490 tried 
again ? His model was exhibited on a tri¬ 
umphal arch at Milan in 1493; it was stored 
in a lumber-room in 1501; it perished at 
some subsequent period. During the troubled 
times which preceded the fall of Lodovico, 
the poets of Lombardy were all alive to the 
importance of making it imperishable. 
“ Float Aes ” was the motto of Leonardo 
and his friends ; but, when bronze was forth¬ 
coming, it was wanted for cannon and mor¬ 
tars ; and in this way the masterpiece of 
Da Vinci was allowed to decay, and was 
ultimately lost to posterity. 

After Leonardo’s departure from Milan in 
1500 he withdrew to Florence, where he 
made a short stay. His fame was now great; 
his labours and travels became more multi¬ 
farious than ever, and his movements were 
watched and recorded with considerable 
interest. Still, there are intervals in which 
we lose sight of him altogether; and this 
casual disappearance of the hero suggests 
theories that are not always reconcileable 
with truth. Mrs. Heaton believes that Da 
Vinci went, in 1503, or the beginning of 
1504, to Rome. She thinks it probable 
that during his stay there at this time “ he 
executed the much disputed Virgin and 
Child with the donor of the cloister of St. Ono. 
phrius.” Certain proof is attainable that 
Leonardo was at Florence on November 21, 
1503. On February 28 following, the scaf¬ 
foldings for his cartoon were finished in the 
Pope’s. Hall at Santa Maria Novella; and 
it is clear that the negotiations for the pro¬ 
duction of this great work must have been 
carried on during the very time when the 
artist is supposed to have been away. The 
cartoon itself was begun on April 1. Again, 
Mrs. Heaton suggests that Leonardo and 
Michael Angelo were engaged simulta¬ 
neously in the production of cartoons ; and 
she adds that the rival works were finally 
laid before the Signory, and publicly ex¬ 
hibited at the end of 1506. The truth is, 
that Leonardo began his cartoon six months 
before Michael Angelo. He finished his work 
on February 28, 1505, and began to trans¬ 
fer the design to the wall of the public 
palace immediately after. No public exhi¬ 
bition of the cartoons was made till long 
after this, and Michael Angelo’s design was 
jealously concealed from everyone as late as 
July, 1508. 

Mr. Black had as complicated a task to per¬ 
form as Mrs. Heaton; but more had been done 
by men of letters to elucidate Da Vinci’s dia¬ 
ries, than by critics to throw light on his plas¬ 
tic and pictorial works; and in so far Mr. 
Black was fortunately situated. He perforins 
his task ably and pleasantly; and we cannot, 
on a cursory view, do more than take excep¬ 
tion to the opening passages of his essay as 
throwing an artificial obscurity over the 
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background npon which the figure of 
Leonardo is relieved. Leonardo is truly 
described as an innovator; but there is 
much exaggeration in such remarks as these, 
that, “in whatever direction he turned his 
mind’s eye, Leonardo discerned paths which 
must lead to great discoveries, but choked 
up, long untravelled, and with few or no 
guides to direct the traveller,”—or that 
“ Leonardo triumphed in the contemplation 
of the darkness on which ho felt destined to 
direct the light of truth.” Students of the 
time immediately preceding the age of Da 
Yinci will recollect that men existed at 
Florence who had travelled much and to 
some purpose in the paths which Leonardo 
afterwards so thoroughly explored; and it is 
only necessary to mention Brunelleschi, 
Donatello, Leon Battista Alberti, Francesco 
di Giorgio, and Lorenzo della Yolpaia. 

J. A. Crowe. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Tiie Second Part of the Reports respecting Fac¬ 
tories for the Spinning and Weaving of Textile 
Fabrics Abroad, which has lately been published 
as a Blue Book, relates principally to the United 
States. The lengthy particulars given in it about 
the hours of labour' the rates of wages, the pro- 
oTessive production of cotton and woollen manu¬ 
factures, &c., will be found invaluable to the stu¬ 
dent of political economy, but do not furnish 
much matter of general interest. From the me¬ 
morial of the silk manufacturers presented to 
CongTess in 1872, which is here quoted, we gather 
that the most recently-developed textile art in the 
States is the manufacture of silk. The production 
of the raw material was pursued in the colonies 
before the middle of the last century, with such 
success that “Queen Caroline wore in 1735 a robe 
of Georgia silk, and the Governor of Connecticut 
appeared in 1747 in a coat and stockings of home 
production ; ” but this culture was quite effaced 
by the Revolution. The stimulus which this 
branch of industry has received during the past 
ten years seems almost incredible. Thus write 
these sturdy protectionists:— 

“What may we not attain at the end of the next 
decade if freo-trade delusions do not prevail ? France 
and England make their silk fabrics principally for 
exportation. Wu have an unlimited market at home. 
Where one woman in Franco wears a silk dress, there 
are fifty in America. The Roman emperor, Aurclian, 
would not permit his wife to have a silk dress, because 
it was too great a luxury even for an empress. _ The 
wife of every American workman not only wishes, 
but wills to have one.” 

Articles of male attire manufactured at home 
do not, however, seem to be quite so much 
thought of, for another writer says:— 

“Go into a fashionable tailoring establishment 
here, and the proprietor tells you that he does not 
keep American goods at all, that there arc no goods 
fit to bo worn made in this country, and he would not 
have them in his shop. * 

Amotto some valuable modern paintings sold at 
the Hotel Drouot, on Tuesday week, were four 
scenes from the Forest of Fontainebleau, by Diaz 
de la Pena: The Spring, 0,750 fr. ; The Pool, 
3,750 fr.; The Glade, 4,000 fr.; Evening, 1,810 fr. 

M. Lemaitke’s collection of old masters, to which 
we referred last week, was sold at the Hotel 
Drouot on the 5th instant. Among the most im¬ 
portant paintings sold were :—La Noce de Village, 
Jan van Steen, 15,000 fr.; Jesus chassant let Ven- 
deurs dn Temple, Jan van Steen, 0,100 fr.; Le 
Saint-Nicolas, Jan van Steen, 0,100 fr.; L'Oiseau 
envoi, Van Tol, 2,020 fr.; Animaux a FAbreuvoir, 
Verdussen, 1,500 fr.; Port de Mer, Weeninx, 1,260 
fr.; Scene galante, Weeninx, 1,300 £r.; Smnte 


Famille, Van der Werf, 1,020 fr.; Hattede Chaste, 
Wynants and Lingelbach, 9,250 fr. ; Lee Apprets 
du Reims, Zorg, 2,560 fr.; La Vierge, F Enfant 
Jesus et Saint Jean, Puligo, 6,000 It.-, Portrait 
d'une Grande Dame de la Cour de Lotas A IV. et de 
sa Fille, Nattier, 1,430 fr.; Le Petit Voleur de Pat. 6, 
artist unknown, 3,200 fr. 

The entire stock of Turner’s engravings having 
been ordered by the Court ofCliancery tobe sold,the 
sale of the fourth portion was concluded last week, 
having occupied four days, at Messrs. Christie, 
Manson, and Wood's auction rooms. It comprised 
Ancient Carthage : the Embarcation of Regains, en¬ 
graved by D. Wilson, 1840. Eight artist’s proofs 
fetched from ID. to 127. 10s. each; 38 proofs on 
India paper, from 21. to 21. 10s. each. The Ancsent 
Italy, engraved by Willmore. 1* our artists proofs 
realized front 9/. to 137. each. The Modern Italy, 
enoraved by W. Muller, 1840. The artist’s proof 
of r this sold for 137. 10s., and 44 India proofs 
before letters went at from 21. to 27. 18s. Hei¬ 
delberg, engraved by T. A. Prior, 1846. Several 
unfinished proofs brought from 87. to 127. each, 
and 42 artist’s proofs on India paper, from ol. to 
61. each. Venice , engraved by \V. Miiller, 1837. 

A touched, proof, 87. 6s. ; 40 proofs before letters, 
from 27. to 07. 15s. each. Mercury and Adonis, 
engraved by Willmore. The trial proof of this 
sold for 127., and no less than 50 proofs before 
letters fetched from 07. to 107. each. Besides 
these there were a great number of impressions ot 
the Field of Waterloo, engraved by Lewis ; I he 
Deluge, engraved by Quillet; Fishing Boats off 
Calais, engraved by Davison; and Boccaccio: the 
Birdcage, engraved by Quillet. 

The large collection of his water-colour draw¬ 
ings left at his death by Mr. D. II. McKewan, of 
the Institute, was Bold at Christies on the two 
last days of last week. It counted no tewer than 
three hundred and seventy-eight works, many ot 
which were avowedly sketches, and most of which 
had been produced with rapidity. The more 
finished—if that is a word that may be used of 

them at all-of the outdoor subjects realised prices 
varving, say, from ten to twenty guineas each. 1 he 
interiors, in which Mr. McKewan excelled but 
which were also swiftly done and which have 
nothing whatever in common with the rarer, more 
elaborate, not necessarily happier productions of 
some of our famous living water-colour men— 
went for higher prices, as it was right they should 
do. These works, the product exclusively of the 
artist’s later years, were sold, some. at eighteen or 
twenty, some at thirty guineas a piece. Many ol 
our readers will remember the effects they re¬ 
produced with anv amount of chic, and perhaps a 
little genius—sunlight streaming on an oaken floor 
at Hardwick; tapestried walls in shadow at Oote- 
hele; the faded velvets and panelled chambers at 
Rnole. 

The sale of the paintings of M. Joseph Fau is 
advertised for the 9th of this mouth. It consists 
of a most remarkable collection of portraits of the 
French school of the eighteenth century, of Nattier, 
Largillicre, Rigaud, Van Loo, Mignard, &c. 
Among those of Largilliere, of whom there are 
six paintings, is an important and splendid por¬ 
trait of a lady, which, tor freshness and brilliancy 
of colouring, may be classed among his best works. 
There is also a remarkable portrait ot the Duchess 
of Portsmouth by Pierre Mignard, dated 1082, 
and one of Mademoiselle Victoire, daughter of 
Louis XV., represented by Nattier as Diana, 
superb portraits of Anne of Austria and of 
Louis XIV.; and a gentleman of the court of 
Louis XV. by Van Loo. 

A xew edition of Dote and Jerrold’s London 
is announced. It will be published in monthly 
parts by Messrs. Grant and Co. 

The Council of the Royal Academy is composed 
this year of Messrs. Armitage, Cooke, Cousins, 
Dobson, Faed, Herbert, Horsley, Lewis, Millais, 
Stocks, Street, and Ward. Of these Messrs 


Armitage, Herbert, Horsley, and Word are se¬ 
lected as the Managing Committee. 

It is said the two Scotch landscapes by Millais, 
which every one is looking forward to see in May 
at the Academy, are already sold for 6,0007. 

Thb Times states that probably the finest col¬ 
lection of ancient lace ever made has been lent for 
the forthcoming International Exhibition by M. 
Dupont, of Paris. The specimens will be arranged 
in chronological order, and will thus exemplify 
the origin and growth of the art of lace-making. 
There are upwards of 300 examples, some of 
which have a historical interest as belonging for¬ 
merly to various sovereigns, among others Louis 
XV.j Marie Antoinette, and Napoleon I. We are 
not aware, nor does the Times state, whether M. 
Dupont is a dealer: but his lace does not, we 
believe, pass through the French Commission. 

The Duke of Brunswick, in his last will and 
testament, charged his executors to raise a monu¬ 
ment to him at Geneva, and indicated that he 
wished it to be designed Bomewhat after the 
pattern of the Scaligers’ monument at Verona. 
The poor executors are in great perplexity on this 
subject, for the Scaligers’ monument having been 
designed especially for the place in which it was 
erected, cannot be made to accord with the sites 
ottered by the city of Geneva for this purpose. In 
this dilemma the executors have had recourse to 
the celebrated French architect, M. Viollet le 
Due, who has undertaken to go to Geneva and 
deliver his verdict on the suitability of the pro¬ 
posed sites. M. Viollet le Due ‘is known in 
Switzerland by his eilbctive restoration of the 
cathedral of Lausanne. 

M. de Chehnt.vteres has addressed a Report 
to the Minister of Public Instruction, in which he 
points out that though France has had a splendid 
array of artists for the last forty years, of which 
she may well be proud, their energies have been 
spent o'n isolated and fragmentary works, and the 
“ Direction des Beaux-Arts" has failed in doing its 
part of encouraging such great undertakings as 
might concentrate the genius and the labours of 
French artists. He proposes, therefore, instead of 
squandering the resources of the Fine Arts Budget 
on a number of scattered works, to devote a con¬ 
siderable portion of it for several years to the 
decoration of the interior of Sainte-Genevieve with 
“ a vast poem of painting and sculpture; ” and 
thereby to prove that French artists are able to 
rise to'the heights of religious and patriotic art, 
as the Opera-house has shown them to excel in the 
softer gifts of grace and elegance. 

We learn from Greece that the Communal 
Council of Pylos has decided to erect on the 
square of that" town the statues of the three ad¬ 
mirals who commanded the allied fleets during 
the memorable battle of Navarino. 

The Times' correspondent quotes from the evi¬ 
dence of Count Palikao before the Commission 
now investigating the claims put forward on be¬ 
half of the late Emperor, an interesting account 
of the Summer Palace at Peking. It was a vast 
parallelogram, of which the longer sides are about 
a league in length, with fortifications, and includ¬ 
ing fifteen or twenty' palaces and pavilions, each one 
of these having a diilerent use. One was full of 
silks, the produce of a tax which requires every 
manufacturer to send in the first piece he makes 
of each sort. A part of these were used instead of 
ropes, which were wanting, to picket the French 
horses. Then there was a palace full of drawings, a 
series of 4,000, illustrating the whole history of 
China. The soldiers, ignorant of their value, trod 
them under foot and used them as tiring. Scarcely 
two hundred were saved; fourteen of these are in 
General Montaubau's possession. Then there was 
the carriage palace, in which were found some 
magnificent coaches presented to the Emperor of 
China by an English embassy in 1818. Since 
then they had never been used. The ironwork 
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was loose, and the leathers had become as hard 
and brittle as wood. One palace was full of furs. 

The Portfolio announces that in compliance 
with the wish of many of its subscribers, it has 
been determined to oiler proof impressions of the 
etchings that have appeared in it singly, so that 
they may be framed or placed in collections. 
Lovers of etching will no doubt avail themselves 
of this opportunity for acquiring several most ex¬ 
cellent examples of the art. Two or tliree of 
those announced we see are from the Wilson cata¬ 
logue. The success of the Portfolio is gratifying, 
not only because it is so well merited, but also as 
an indication that there is a growing knowledge 
and a taste for reallv good art in this country. 
Some years ago such a publication would have 
met with but little appreciation. The March 
number contains a fine etching, by 0. Waltner, of 
Rembrandt's portrait of himself as a young man, 
in the National Gallery (No. 072) ; a short sketch 
of Rembrandt by R. N. Wornum accompanies the 
etching. Basil Chaiupneys takes us to Rye, as before 
to Winchelsea ; W. B. Scott reviews Sirs. Bury 
Pnlliser’s translation of Jacquemart’s Ceramic 
Art ; andHamerton continues the “ Sylvan Year," 
illustrated in this number by two small etchings 
by Lan$on. Besides these we have a large and 
severe etching, by W. Wise, of a girl's head, 
drawn in black and white by F. Leighton. 

VoLHMB xliii., part 2, of the Archacolopia is 
taken up chiefly with “ Notes on Excavations in 
Rome during the Winter of 1808-00,” by Mr. J. 
H. Parker; and some elaborate papers by Dr. 
Thuraam “ On Ancient British Barrows, espe¬ 
cially those of Wiltshire and the adjoining Coun¬ 
ties.” With regard to the latter, we may say. 
that it is impossible to convoy any notion, within 
the limits of a short notice, of such a very ex¬ 
tended review of British sepulchral antiquities; 
it forms a most valuable contribution to an inquiry 
into the origin, affinities, primeval conditions, and 
manners of our remote ancestors. Dr. Thurnam 
thus sums up the results of his investigations:— 

“ That two widely-differing races had occupied this 
island prior to the invasion of Julius was often before 
surmised, and is now, we think, proved ; but that the 
first of these two raees in time was long-headed and 
of short stature, and the later and more civilised 
round-headed and tall, could only have become known 
to us by an adequate examination of the barrows, and 
the study of the human remains found in them.” 

A further'd 11 ustration of the same subject appenrs 
in vol. xliv., part 1, issued simultaneously with the 
above, by Mr. T. W. Snagge, whose paper on 
“ Ancient Oaken Coffins discovered near Feather- 
stone Castle, Northumberland,” is well worth 
perusal. Other articles in the last-named volume 
are “ Observations on the Probable Sites of the 
Jewish Temple, and Antonia and the Acra,” by 
Mr. Thomas Lewin; “ Observations on the hitherto 
unnoticed Expedition of the Emperor Augustus 
into Britain,” by the late Mr. W. H. Black; “ A 
Description of the Chapel of Saint Erasmus in 
Westminster Abbey,” by Mr. J. T. Mieklewaite. A 
remarkable and interesting document connected 
with the English occupation of Paris at the 
time when King Henry the Fifth was re¬ 
cognised as the heir of his father-in-law, 
Charles the Sixth, is here printed with illustrative 
remarks by the late Mr. J. Gough Nichols; it is 
the original appointment of Sir John Fastolfe to 
lie Keeper of the Bastille of St. Anthony at Paris 
in 1421. We think, however, that the paper by 
Mr. James Fowler, “On Mediaeval Representations 
of the Months and Seasons,” will attract most 
attention. In the Middle Ages, it would seem, 
representations of the months and seasons were of 
frequent occurrence, whether in illuminated manu¬ 
scripts, early printed books, clogg almanacs, cut 
atone, caned wood, metal-work, encaustic tiles, 
mosaics, wall-paintings, or painted glaas. For 
each month, the custom was to represent the cor¬ 
responding sign of the Zodiac, or some character¬ 
istic symbol or occupation, or both, with or with¬ 


out the name of the month or other inscription. 
The seasons were usually represented by symbols 
or occupations only. Mr. Fowler has taken one 
or two specimens from each of the forme in which 
these illustrations appear, and has enriched them 
by quaint selections from early writers. 

The Loan Exhibition of pictures and works of 
Art which is being organised for the coming spring 
by Count d'llaussouville and Baron Tavlor, ana 
is to be held on the ground-floor at the Palais de 
la Pnisidence du Corps Ldgislatif, seems likely to 
be very successful. Several chambers of the 
Presidence, and the gallery of Count de Moray, 
are being so arranged as to bring together all the 
works lent by the same owner. A whole room will 
be devoted to the magnificent collection of the 
Due d'Aumale; and the Rothschild family, 
Princess Mathilde, the Duchess de Oalliera, the 
Princess do Sagan, the Countess Ducbatel, Sir 
Richard Wallace, MM. de Greffulhe, Andre, and 
others will contribute collections of works of art 
never yet publicly exhibited, which will be sepa¬ 
rately arranged. A peculiar feature of the Exhibi¬ 
tion will he a collection of the historical portraits 
scattered over the country in private hands : so 
that we shall see marshalled before us illustrations 
of their times by Philippe deChampaigne, Rigaud, 
Largilliere, the Van Loos, Greuze, Madame \ igee- 
Lebrun, and all the great portrait-painters of the 
French school. The indefatigable promoters of 
the Exhibition intend also to apply for loans to 
various provincial museums, some of which are 
rich in works of art. The profit on the fees paid 
for admission will he devoted to the benefit ot the 
inhabitants of Alsace and Lorraine. 

The Grozatier prize for workers in metal is this 
vear to he awarded for ornamentation only, birds 
being included under that head. 

The French Committee for the admission of 
paintings to the London International Exhibition 
of the present year has finished its labours under 
the presidency of M. du Sommerard. The works 
of sculptors, architects, and engravers will be 
examined immediately. 

Many French artists were becoming alarmed at 
not receiving the medals awarded to them by the 
Jury of the Vienna Exhibition. Their anxiety 
has’ however, been allayed by an official intima¬ 
tion that owing to the great number of the medals 
they will not he ready before July. 

The Gazette des Beaux-Arts contains so much 
that is interesting this month, that it is dillicult 
to give a resume of its contents in the space of a 
note. 

1. “A propos d’un Dessin de Michel-Ange,” 

Emile Galichon makes known a few gracious 
words which prove that, however proud and ob¬ 
stinate Michael Angelo may have shown himself 
when dealing with popes and princes, he was not 
above submitting his work to the judgment of a 
simple gentleman whom probably he recognised 
ns a correct connoisseur. The words in ques¬ 
tion were addressed to Ser Tominasso di Cavalicri, 
the friend and pupil of Michael Angelo, and were 
written beneath a design for the Fall of l’liaethon, 
sent to him for approval bv Michael Angelo before 
he undertook a more liuished drawing. lie oilers, 
if the sketch does not please Ser Tominasso, to 
make another (“ Ser Tominasso, se questo schizzo 
non vi piace, ditelo a l rhino a cio oh' io abbi tempo 
da averne facto un altro . . . come vi promossi, e si 
vi piace e vogliate ch’ io lo tinisca . . ; and it 

seem 3 probable that he did reallv alter his design 
in accordance with Tomnmsso's suggestions, for 
the larger and more finished drawing of the same 
subject in the W indsor collection dirters con¬ 
siderably from the one sent to Tommasso, now in 
the possession of Emile Galichon, and reproduced 
in facsimile with the writing underneath in the 
Gazette. 

2. Charles Blanc, in Article VII. of his “ Gram- 
maire des Arts detoratils,” considers the question 
of lace. It would not be necessary, he says, to 


give instruction on the subject if ancient man¬ 
ners were still preserved, “ car toutes les femmes 
d’autrefois se connaissaient en points.” 

3. An etching by Lalnnze from a sketch in the 
Louvre of Van Dyck’s charming portraits of tho 
children of Charles I., of which the finished 
painting is at Windsor. 

4. The English engraver, Hills, whose works 
are but little known even in England, and are ‘•ab¬ 
solutely unknown in France,'’ is the subject of an 
appreciative notice by F. Sonneville. Several 
illustrations from Hills’ studies of deer are given, 
and more of his animal drawings are promised in 
another number. 

6. M. O. Demav continues his learned disquisi¬ 
tion on “ The Seals of the Middle Ages.” 

0 begins a series of articles on “ Contemporary 
Landscapists,” by Frederic Henriet. The first re¬ 
viewed is Daubigny. The review is enriched by 
numerous illustrations from his works. 

7. Various representations of Pallas Athene, 

especially after tlio type for this goddess was 
definitely fixed by l’heidias. are enumerated by 
Louis Menard, who calls the divine virgin, “ la 
plus parl'aite expression du genie politique de la 
Groce.” • • 

8. A short account, by Rend Menard, of the 
Palazzo del Te and Giulio Romano's frescoes. 

!). Several very sad “ Last Letters of Prud’hon ” 
are communicated by Madame Eudoxe Marcille, 
to whom they were given by Madame Gnoyeser, 
the daughter for whose benefit the exhibition 
of Prud'lion’s work's at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts 
has been organised. The letters are mostly ad¬ 
dressed to this beloved daughter, and are full of 
aflection, hut a hopeless melancholy seems to ii i\e 
possession of their writer's soul. In one of tho 
last he writes: “ Tout ici est ueant pour moi, it 
je ronge secretement le frein de ma mcluncolie 
sans ckereher meme a me distruire de ma tris- 
tesse.” 

The Dehats states that the Arch ires of French 
Art, founded, in 1851, by M. de Ckennevieres, 
and continued by M. A. de Montaiglon, after an in¬ 
terval of some years, has now reappeared, under 
the title of Xew Archives of French Art: a collec¬ 
tion of inedited documents published bp the tiocirty 
for the History of French Art (Paris: J. liauri. 
The first volume contains, besides a great number 
of documents relating to French artists from the 
thirteenth to the nineteenth century, the list of 
artists and artisans employed on the decoration 
and repair of the royal castles from 1(>05 to iliod; 
the list of the painters, sculptors, architects, en¬ 
gravers, and other artists belonging to the house¬ 
hold of the king, queen, and princes of the blood 
during the sixteenth.-seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries: an inventory of the reliquaries of Anne 
of Austria; and several very important pages on 
the part played by David during the French Revo¬ 
lution. 

A sixnrr.AK robbery is announced from Grin- 
delwald. The hell, which hears the date of 1014, 
and the inscription“ O S. Petreln fPetronellal, ora 
pro nobis," has disappeared from the parish church. 

A meeting of Her Majesty's Commissioners for 
the Vienna Universal Exhibition of 1873 was held 
at Marlborough House, on Wednesday, March 
11, under the presidency of his Royal Iligrli- 
ness the Prince of Wales, K.G. There were also 
present : his Grace the Duke of Richmond, K.G., 
Lord President of the Council, the Right Hon. 
Hugh C. E. Childers, M.P., Sir Anthony de 
Rothschild, Bart., Sir Richard Wallace, Bart., 
M.P., and Mr. P. Cunliffe Gwen, secretary. 

In a sitting of the Chamber of Deputies, Fe¬ 
bruary 27, Signor Minghetti, Minister of Finance, 
proposed the sale of several public buildings to the 
municipalities of the different towns in which they 
are situated. Among the most important of 
these sales is that of the Palazzo Riccardi at 
Florence, the stately residence of Cosmo “ Pater 
Patriae,” and inhabited by the Medici family 
until the end of the seventeenth century. This 
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palace, celebrated for the majestic seventy of its 
architecture, is a noble specimen of the Floren¬ 
tine fortress style. Within, the galleries are richly 
decorated, the'ceilings by Luca Giordano. Here 
the Academy Delia Crusca held its sittings, and 
compiled its Dictionary. The Government, in 
selling the palace, retain the rooms containing the 
Riccardi library, and stipulate that the paintings 
of Luca Giordano and the frescoes of Benozzo 
Gozzoli, which adorn the chapel, shall be carefully 
preserved, and free access to them given to the 
public. 


THE STAGE. 

MADEMOISELLE DESCLfiE. 

It is hardly true to write that death has deprived 
the stage of Mademoiselle Ainide DescltSe, for a 
mortal malady deprived it only too surely and 
enduringly of her presence from the time when it 
first became apparent. Mdlle. Desclde died last 
Monday morning, and in literary, artistic, and 
theatrical society in France her death has been 
the chief thing of the week. 

Few French actresses—certainly hardly any 
of equal fame—are so well known to the culti¬ 
vated public of London as was the distinguished 
comedienne who is now gone. She came to us 
last summer with an immense fame—a fame, it may 
be said, even in excess of her merits, or at least 
requiring to be made more precise and definite 
than common English rumour had made it—and 
the English public was conquered by her at once. 
The morning after her first performance her name 
was in everyone’s mouth. Only for half an hour 
had the public wavered—and that delay was due 
to her own nervousness, her own unnatural and 
unwonted quietness at the beginning—but after 
that half-hour, during which we believe Mdlle. 
DescliSe herself was expecting that she should 
fail before the best audience London could show, 
the conquest was complete. It became the 
fashionable amusement of the season to go and see 
her in Frou-Frou and Diane de Lys\ she was 
accounted as attractive as Patti or Marimon; and 
English audiences sat surprised, as at the spectacle 
of some new thing, while that marvellously subtle 
play “constrained” them, like the glittering eye 
of the Ancient Mariner, to listen to its tale. 

It seemed a singularly restless and unhappy 
art—that art of DescltSe. One associates with it 
little of tenderness, little of sweetness, nothing of 
repose, nothing of contentment There was still¬ 
ness enough, but it was felt to be but the pause 
that precedes passion. And the feelings to which 
the artist gave most forcible expression were 
feelings now of bitter remorse, now of unavailing 
but subdued regret, now of breathless anxiety, 
now of strong contempt, and now of cynical in¬ 
difference. She had not lived much in Paris, 
until the last years of her life, but one felt that 
the women she represented knew all the worst 
side of the life of a capital, and that their pity 
for human weakness was not so much pity as 
supreme contempt. She herself, in her gaiety 
as well as in her sadness, satisfied completed the 
Parisian ideal, and as the liveliness of her Frou- 
Frou was deemed sufficient in Paris, one shrinks 
from insisting on the opinion which nevertheless 
the present writer did, last summer, advance in 
this journal, that not only was her pathos some¬ 
times wanting in truth, but her vivacity wanting 
in heartiness. Probably Paris was right and we 
ourselves not wrong. Probably health had begun 
to fail when she played Frou-Frou in London. 
With no freshness of youth—with an entire ab¬ 
sence of animal spirits—what boots it even to be 
mistress of immense resources of art P And there 
was about her, now and then, in London last 
summer, ft peculiar and restrained pathos which 
made its mark. In Frou-Frou her great death 
scene was surely lacking in visible tenderness, but 
there was a power about that broken utterance, a 
certain spell which one does not forget, as of one 
who in last minutes, numbered already, could not 


remember to be tender—could but deliver, as it 
were, a message, of which the importance was the 
one thought remaining in the mind. 

The general success of Mdlle. Desclde was a 
slow success. Scribe wrote of her, when she was 
at the Conservatoire, that she would be “ a good 
amoureuie ; excellent for the Gymnase; ” ana the 
Gymnase tried her, and she failed. She wandered 
afterwards in many towns; was not very suc¬ 
cessful at the Vaudeville ; went to Turin with no 
supporting repute; played and was recognised 
more fully in Russia; was engaged in Brussels, at 
the Galeries Saint-IIubert. In the last place the 
younger Dumas saw her in his Diane d* Lye, and 
thence in 1860 she came to Paris to play in a 
succession of pieces from his pen. It would be 
difficult to over-state that which during the next 
two or three years she did for him and for the 
Gymnase Theatre. Meilhac and Ilaldvy and M. 
Ldon Laya also stood indebted to her; but they 
wrote good pieces, and she made Dumas's pieces 
good. This last at all events is true of Une 
Visite de Noces, a fruit of stage liberty under 
the Republic, which even a very reasonable Lord 
Chamberlain might decline to sanction in England, 
but which the present writer, who saw it at the 
Gymnase in October, 1871, can attest to have been 
made by Desclde’s acting not only endurable but 
exceedingly effective. 

She is clead, at the age of thirty-seven. Her 
widest fame came to her when she was no longer 
able to greatly care for it, and whatever sadness 
was in her life, in her thought, her ways—a little 
dreamy, a little milancolique —there is more in 
the early end which cut short a career that might 
have had its best in the future, and deprived the 
stage of a great artist, valued too late, and gone 
too soon. 


“Lady Olancabty.” 

Mb. Tom Taylob must have written the first 
act of Lady Clancarty to show how very dull a 
clever man can be. One sits and listens, and 
listens and waits; one hears much and remembers 
nothing. There troop before one’s eyes the familiar 
figures of romantic drama; there are the dark 
conspirators hatching treason in a country inn; 
there are the belated travellers; the fair women 
who are in danger of rough usage; and now here 
is the valiant fellow who will come to the rescue 
—the stage has known these characters for many 
a year. One feels most wearily that one has seen 
them all before. In their day they were welcome 
enough, but is their day never to be done ? Coming, 
like the RoUa of Alfred de Musset, “ so late,” into 
“ so old a world,” are we still to be confronted 
with these time-worn stage worthies—the tradi¬ 
tional embodiments of venturesome vice, and yet 
more venturesome virtue—and are we finally to 
accept them in the place of individual studies from 
Nature and the life P While they are a prodigious 
time—as it is only the second night—in bringing 
on the furniture and arranging the scenes for the 
second act, one asks one’s self this question ; and 
if one were discussing the work of a novelist, not 
playwright, the answer would be plain—we have 
had enough of these lay figures of history and 
romance, who tell us nothing we do not know be¬ 
fore : in the work of a novelist who would be con¬ 
sidered an artist there is no place for them any 
more. They condemn the man who introduces 
them. But speaking of a playwright, one re¬ 
members after all that the circumstances are 
different; and while one would be grateful for the 
absence of these traditional and colourless im¬ 
personations of persecuted beauty and manly 
valour, and for the presence, in the place of them, 
of some new interesting study of the individuali¬ 
ties of living men and women, one admits that 
the playwright has certain difficulties in this 
matter which are not so much felt by the 
novelist. The novelist in his own person 
can narrate. He can pass at will from chronicle 
to dialogue—from dialogue to chronicle. But 
the dramatist is in fetters. He has not even 


got the aid of a chorus. His characters must 
speak for themselves. They, in their talk, must 
unfold much of the story—at all events, as much 
of the situation as is needed for us to understand 
the subsequent action of the piece. By the prin¬ 
cipal characters, who have as a rule been the ob¬ 
jects of the author’s serious study, this is rarely 
done; and as, at court, the approach and presence 
of a monarch are announced, now by this herald, 
now by that, so on the stage it is the duty of 
certain minor characters to put us all ant courant 
with the situation—to announce to us, ere they 
arrive, the hero, the heroine—one knows not what 
other principal personages, upon whose fortunes 
we are to concentrate our interest. Now it very 
often happens that the individuality of these minor 
characters is neglected; and such excuse as there 
may be for it we have pointed out. 

The second act drags a little; but not so much 
as the first; and in good .time one begins to un¬ 
derstand how it was that the few people who had 
heard the drama, or seen it during rehearsal, had 
made excellent report of it to those with whom 
they spoke. One begins to forget that dull inn in 
Romney Marsh, with its dull comic landlady, and 
then its scenes of danger and rescue—stirring 
scenes which never quite stirred us after all—one 
begins to realise, at length, that here, in Lord 
Portland’s cabinet, the dramatist has found a 
dramatic situation worthy of good treatment, and 
that he is treating it in a manner worthy of his 
own better work. Here now are scenes which 
fine acting could make very effective—which poor 
acting could not entirely spoil. And here Mr. 
Henry Neville’s opportunities are great, and are 
on the whole well used. There is not much 
subtlety about him, as Lady Clancarty’s husband 
speaking to her when she—married to him in 
cnildhood, and in childhood divided from him— 
does not know what he knows—that she is hia 
wife. Nay, more; we think that once or twice 
Mr. Neville’s manner is such as to rouse suspicions 
in her mind. The gladness is too great for a 
friend’s gladness; surely it is the husband, not the 
husbands comrade, who is thus expressing the 
husband’s joy, one would say. But Lady Clan¬ 
carty does not suspect it, and no discovery is pre¬ 
maturely made. Perhaps the special characteris¬ 
tics of Mr. Henry Neville’s acting have better 
room for their display in the next act, where 
Clancarty (implicated in the Jacobite conspiracy), 
takes refuge in his wife’s bedchamber, while she 
still thinks him not her husband, but her husband’a 
friend. Here he declares himself, and then ensues 
one of those scenes of impetuous pleading, of 
earnest, rapid declamation, which one associates 
with the presence of Mr. Henry Neville, and 
which, when wanting in subtlety, are never wanting 
in manliness. This scene is full of excellent 
situations; situations which are no more new than 
the famous situations in The Lady of Lyons —so 
much beloved of all legitimate actors—are new, 
but which are continually effective, and which 
commend themselves to the players because they 
allow of the rapid, unceasing presentation of all 
sorts of strong emotions; love, pity, horror, abne¬ 
gation, revenge—one knows not how many forms 
of entreaty and endearment, how many attitudes 
of bliss, surprise, and terror. 

The fourth act is not so effective. Its interest 
is broken up by the intrusion of other themes 
than the main theme. “Scum Goodman,” the 
tell-tale among the conspirators, is hardly used 
before our eyes by the fellow-adventurers towards 
whom he has been treacherous. But at last we 
get back to the royal presence, in which the re¬ 
maining cards of the great game are played out, 
and the curtain falls upon a pardon which Clan¬ 
carty has certainly earned, and upon a happiness 
which is not bestowed upon his faithful wife too 
soon. 

Nothing short of a long sketch of a somewhat 
complicated and involved plot—which we shall 
not attempt—would enable the reader, who 
does not see the piece, to quite understand the 
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ingenuity which Mr. Tom Taylor has bestowed 
upon details of construction. And though the 
groundwork of the play is historical—to be found, 
as the play-bill tells us and all the world re¬ 
members, in Macaulay’s History —the ingenuity is 
entirely his own, for he has connected Lord Clan- 
carty (the story of whose child marriage and long 
separation from his wife is also historical) with the 
Assassination Plot of 1696, and he has woven into 
the tale a hundred aids to stage intrigue: he has 
contrived many and many an excellent plausible 
pretext for mystifying the characters chiefly con¬ 
cerned, and for delaying the denouement. This 
must sill be taken for granted: it cannot be gone 
into in detail. The reader takes our word for it, 
and one has only to regret that so much dexterity 
of manipulation should in this case be unaccom¬ 
panied by any exercise of the literary power which 
gives higher intellectual and artistic interest to a 
work than any it can derive either from con¬ 
structive ingenuity or historical association. It is 
very possible that one does not want upon the 
modem stage long speeches, however eloquent, or 
a profound and subtle analysis which the gallery 
andthe6ou>yeot> Upper Boxes wouldn’t understand, 
and of which the after-dinner chatterers in the 
private boxes would speedily grow weary. But 
one does still want, and from a writer of Mr. 
Tom Taylor’s power and position one has a right to 
expect, a little beauty, a little wit: something to 
remember, something to carry away. And we do 
not think that all the theatrical experience, all the 
knowledge of stage expedients, all the fertility of 
resource, all the firmness of handling, shown in the 
second and third acts of the new drama can quite 
atone for the weight of weariness that presses upon 
one during the first. At the same time it should 
not fail to be noticed that the ingenuity is more 
than mechanical ingenuity; the beginning of love 
with which Mr. Taylor invests Lady Clancarty for 
the toi-disant Captain Heseltine—really her husband 
—is a well-conceived and well-considered touch. 

We have spoken of Mr. Henry Neville, whose 
art is the most prominent. Next to him comes 
liss Ada Cavendish, who works earnestly as Lady 
Clancarty. There is a good deal to praise in her 
performance: a good deal of quiet grace and 
natural refinement; some gentleness; a touch of 
tenderness even, where tenderness is needed; 
and almost always an amount of intelligence 
sufficient to save her from fatal fruit. 
But here and there—at a given climax— 
desiring to be forcible she becomes artificial. In 
moments that ought to be the strongest—at all 
events in moments that she means to be her 
strongest—one cannot associate her tones and 
measured utterance with the emotion she would 
fain convey. The lapse is peculiar, for up to a 
given moment she has seemed to be feeling her 
part and living in it; then suddenly, when the 
feeling should be most intense—the sympathy most 
vivid—the artist and the character fused most 
completely into one—there is a phrase pronounced 
in stilted accents, a look that iB not tne look of 
emotion, but the mere stage-symbol of it, and, as 
far as we are concerned, the illusion is gone. But 
this thing does not happen very often (it should 
never happen at all), and it would not only be un¬ 
gracious—it would be unjust—to deny to Miss 
Cavendish the possession of gifts and acquirements 
which entitle her to a good position. She is a 
graceful actress of high comeav ; her imaginative 
power only begins to fail her when she ventures on 
the representation of high passion—to which, alas! 
not three actresses in a generation ever appear to 
be adequate. Miss Emily Fowler acts a certain 
Lady Betty Noel with no new phase of dramatic 
ablity which we may add to those displayed very 
pleasantly in The School for Intrigue ; but the part 
is not so good as report said it was, and Miss 
Fowler makes as much of it as she well can. Her 
lover is played rather heavily by Mr. Walter 
Fisher. 

The best acting in this piece is that of Mr. Anson 
and Mr. Charles Neville. Mr. W. H. Vernon, as 


the heartless brother of Lady Clancarty, impresses 
us on the whole with stolidity rather than deep- 
seated heartlessness; but there is one touch, when 
he thrusts his sister from him in the bedchamber, 
that appeals to you at once by its reality—a cer¬ 
tain indefinable truth of tone supporting the ges¬ 
ture. You feel he has disposed of a bad business 
to his satisfaction; there is an end, for a time, of 
his sister’s importunity. That is well done. But, 
on the whole, the best acting is that of Mr. Anson 
and Mr. Charles Neville. Mr. Anson’s expression 
during the struggle in the Gatehouse Yard, 
when the men whom Goodman has betrayed 
crowd round to do him violence, realises uncom¬ 
monly well the coward's nature, the ugly and 
abject terror, the moral as well as physical help¬ 
lessness—a loathsome being clings round his pro¬ 
tector—it is something less manly than Caliban. 
The expression is horrible, but it is excellently 
found and done; its force is force of the mind, 
and not of caricature. A quieter virtue marks 
the performance of Mr. Charles Neville as Wil¬ 
liam III. He is “ made up ” excellently. He is 
restrained, subdued, full of tang froia: he has 
some quiet dignity which is not of the body. 
Yes, one says, this is an aid to the imagination— 
this presentation of Dutch William; it helps in¬ 
stead of destroying. One is nearer to William 
than one has been before; the interval does not 
seem so great; the time is not so remote. You 
sympathise with him, whether you will or no— 
this spare, worn man, with intriguing Ministers, 
with Mary in' her grave, with little but his own 
sagacity to trust to, and with these asthma-fits 
stopping his sentences—where did Mr. Neville 
learn them so well ?—reminding you in some slight 
way of the peculiar interest you take always in 
the weary fight waged between a strong will and 
the gathering forces of Death. 

Frederick Wedmore. 


Ready-Money Mortiboy —a play adapted, as the 
fashion now is, from a novel which has beien read 
a good deal, and which has a name as curiosity¬ 
exciting as the “ Z. Marcas,” which Balzac always 
counted among his happiest inspirations—was pro¬ 
duced at the Court Theatre on Thursday night, 
too late for lengthy notice here. It is the work 
of Mr. Walter Maurice and James Rice, and two 
of the principal parts are played by Mr. George 
Rignola and Miss Litton. 

Late in the evening, at the Queen’s Theatre— 
when the Wandering Heir is done—they play a 
little dramA called Rachel the Reaper , in which 
Miss Rose Evans, who was heard of in the country 
some few years ago, makes what, if we mistake 
not, is a first appearance in London; at least in 
any prominent part and prominent theatre. 

Miss Nelly Power, who has been acting at the 
Surrey Theatre since Boxing night, took a benefit 
there on Wednesday evening, when there was a 
concert in addition to the performance of Rough 
and Ready and of the very popular pantomime in 
which Miss Power takes part. 

They continue to play Mr. Wills’s Mary Queen 
of Scott at the Princess’s, where a new actor, whose 
family is not unknown in literary society, now 
acts the part of Chastelard. 

Mr. Barry Sullivan, the tragic actor, is play¬ 
ing at Nottingham, and will next week be at 
Bristol. 

Miss Fubtado and Mr. J. Clarke have just been 
acting at Brighton. 

A pew nights ago there was a most discredit¬ 
able, and, let us have the justice to add, a most 
unusual disturbance at the Alhambra Theatre. It 
was during the performance of Mr. Byron’s bur¬ 
lesque. Miss Kate Santley was assailed with 
hisses directly she appeared, and she had speedily 
to withdraw from the stage. The act apparently 
was that of somebody else's partisans; certainly 
not that of the general audience, for the audience 
insisted upon having her back, and back she came, 


and acted and sang quite as well, we are told, as 
any one under such circumstances could be expected 

The School for Scandal yet again, and at 
another theatre! It was played at the Gaiety on 
Saturday afternoon with a strong cast, though 
not a complete one. 

After Easter we are promised something bril¬ 
liant at the French theatre in London. Favart 
and others are said to be coming over. 

_ The Thdatre Franpais has its “ Tuesday eve¬ 
nings,” as private houses have their “ Mondays,” 
their “Wednesdays,” and the like, and on these 
evenings Society gives rendezvous in the Rue 
Richelieu. This is a new thing, chiefly in vogue 
since the burning of the old Opera-house. A very 
special choice is made for the performance of 
these evenings, and on Tuesday in last week the 
choice fell on Le Menteur of Corneille, and Le 
Mari d la Campagne, by Bayard and Jules de 
Wailly. Moliere was not chosen, and as Moliere 
was not chosen, the critic of the Dibats, whose 
business, as an accomplished writer of feuilletons, 
is to talk rather well of everything not in his 
brief, treats us to his view of the Don Juan of 
Molifere, which, to say the truth, is given in a 
n«it bit of analysis. In Don Juan at twenty, 
without restraint, without shame, says the critic, 
Moliere saw the future Tartufle: a man more 
dangerous than the Tartufle we know: “Un 
libertin parvenu & l’Sge de raison est tenu & plus 
de reserve. Pas d’Sclat, pas d’^talage. Sa repu¬ 
tation d’homme & bonnes fortunes, dont il dtait 
autrefois si tier, le gene et l’embarrasse. Ce qu’il 
lui frut ddsormais, c'est la rdalito des choses, et 
non l’apparence: 

‘ De l’amour sans scandale et du plaisir sans peur.’ ” 

Monsieur Legouv£ put an old thing well the 
other day, when he said, in his lecture on Scribe, 
that Scribe “ did not so much paint characters as 
trace the outlines of rSlet for the stage.” 

The Drama in China has come into serious 
collision with the constituted authorities, as 
witness the following curious proclamation which 
has been recently issued at Shanghai:— 

“Whereas the literati of Shanghai, Cheng Kuei-vin 
and others, have petitioned, setting forth that on the 
foreign settlements the numerous theatres encourago 
dissipation, and lead to good people being contami¬ 
nated by contact with the bad : and that in tho case 
of the actor, Yang Y6-lin, his examination has brought 
to light proofs of a life of immorality. They, there¬ 
fore, pray that he be severely dealt with, and that a 
proclamation be issued, ordering all heads of families 
to control their female members and not allow them 
to enter the theatres. On receipt of this petition, it 
becomes the duty of the police magistrate to request 
the Mixed Court magistrate to issue a prohibitory 
notice to tho above effect; and be it hereby known to 
all people of this town that the heads of families are 
ordered to restrict their women and prohibit them 
from attending the theatres, in order that the morality 
of the place be not iqjured.—Let each one tremblingly 
obey." 

Theatrical matters must have come to a very 
bad pass to require such an arbitrary edict as the 
foregoing, but we hope—though not without con¬ 
siderable doubt—that it may have the effect of 
purifying the Chinese stage. 


MUSIC. 

CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS—BEETHOVEN’S 
“ EGMONT.” 

The music which Beethoven composed for 
Goethe’s Rginont is so seldom heard in its entirety, 
that its presentation at last Saturday’s Concert 
at the Crystal Palace was an event of consider¬ 
able interest. It is somewhat more than five 
years since the work was last given at these 
concerts; nor has it, so far as we are aware, 
been since performed in London. An oppor¬ 
tunity of once more hearing it was therefore 
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especially welcome. It consists in all of an 
overture, four entr’actes, two songs, a short inter¬ 
lude depicting Clara’s death, the music accom¬ 
panying Egmont’s vision in the last act, and the 
concluding “ Sieges-symphouie,” which is merely 
a repetition of the last movement of the overture. 
The whole work, which was composed in the years 
1800-1810, shortly after the quartett in E flat, 
and the great pianoforte concerto in the same key, 
is in Beethoven’s best manner. The overture, a 
stock piece at our concerts, is too well known to 
need a word of mention; but the two songs 
(which on this occasion were charmingly rendered 
by Madame Otto-Alvsleben) are less frequently 
heal'd. The first, “ Die Trommel geriihret,” is of a 
martial character, and most exquisitely scored ; 
the second," Freudvoll und leidvoll,” is an outburst 
of passionate tenderness, seldom surpassed even 
by Beethoven himself. Even. more remarkable 
are some of the instrumental numbers. One of 
the finest of these is the second entr'acte, in E flat, 
depicting the warnings of William of Orange to 
Egmout, and the disregard of them by the latter. 
The menacing rhythm of the drums, to which so 
important a solo part is assigned in this move¬ 
ment, is one of the novelties of orchestration of 
which Beethoven was undoubtedly the inventor. 
More popular, though perhaps less striking, is the 
third entr'acte, the first portion of which is founded 
on the theme of Clara’s second song, and which 
concludes with the pompous march, representing 
the entry of the Spanish troops into Brussels. 
The fourth, and last, entr’acte opens with a re¬ 
miniscence of the second abovo referred to. It is 
here of deep dramatic significance. Egmont has 
just been made prisoner by the Duke of Alva, and 
too late he remembers the warnings of William of 
< trange. The introd uction of the “ warning ” theme 
from the former movement, is therefore most feli¬ 
citous. The andante agitato which follows, repre¬ 
senting the vain endeavours of Clara to arouse the 
populace for the rescue of her lover, is of touching 
beauty—one can almost hear the appeals of the 
young girl in the pathetic phrases of the clarinet. 
The music depicting Clara's death, and that ac¬ 
companying Kgmont’s dream previous to his exe¬ 
cution, are both movements which lose somewhat 
of their effect in the concert-room. In the first 
volume of the late Moritz Hauptmann’s letters to 
Hauser are some interesting remarks on this mas¬ 
terpiece of Beethoven's. Hauptmann says, “ I 
don’t know how others find it with this fine play, 
and Beethoven's fine music to it, but I, when the 
curtain falls, am not in the mood to hear such 
music, and when the entr'acte is over, I am again 
not in the mood to listen to dialogue. Just be¬ 
cause both are excellent, and stand on a equally 
high elevation, neither will be subordinate to the 
other; but both cannot well be first, and as at the 
theatre the play is the principal thing, I should 
not dislike less important music for the entr'actes. 
I don't find it disturbs me to hear the same music, 
the same good old symphony-movements for 
quite different pieces, and do not care for specially 
composed overtures and entr'actes to plays, even if 
they are excellent, still less if they are poor.” 

The performance on Saturday was a most ad¬ 
mirable one ; but we cannot but think it was a 
mistake to intersperse between the movements 
fragments from the play itself, and a connecting 
narrative of the plot. This was read bv Mr. Lin 
Bayne, an actor of known ability, but whose thea¬ 
trical style of delivery, however excellent in itself, 
sounded strangely out of place in a concert-room. 
Jt was moreover superfluous, as it was all given 
in the book of words, and the audience could just 
as easily as at the recent performance of the Mid- 
summer Night's Dream music have supplied the 
missing links for themselves. The interruptions of 
t'ne music were rather a nuisance than otherwise. 

A most important item of this concert was the 
first performance in England of Brahms’s recently 
published orchestral “ Variations on a Theme by Jo¬ 
seph Ilaydn.” As we intend shortly to review the 
work, we shall not here enter into details. It is full 


of novelty, both in the construction and instrumen¬ 
tation, and of no small difficulty. Too much 
raise can hardly be awarded to Mr. Manns and 
is orchestra for the remarkable excellence with 
which the work was rendered. There are some 
passages of such complexity, that under no cir¬ 
cumstances would they sound perfectly intelligible. 
These are but the exceptions, and the general im¬ 
pression produced bv the piece is clear enough. 
Had the composer been present, he would have 
had no reason to complain either of the execution 
of his music, or of the coldness of its reception. 
The remainder of the programme included a florid 
but uninteresting song from V inter's Interrupted 
Sacrifice, brilliantly sung by Madame Otto-Alvsle¬ 
ben, two songs by Mr. Santlev, and the overture 
to William Tell. Edenezek Trout. 


At the last Monday Popular Concert, Herr 
Joachim was again the attraction of the evening. 
Each fresh hearing of this great artist only con¬ 
firms the opinion expressed on the occasion of his 
first appearance this season, that he is playing, if 
possible, more finely than ever. Nothing can be 
imagined more highly finished, both technically 
and artistically, than his performance last Monday 
of the " Chaconne ” (unaccompanied) from Bach's 
solo sonatas; it can only be compared with his 
rendering of the same composer's sonata in G 
minor, noticed in these columns a few weeks ago. 
In reply to a tumultuous encore, the great artist 
returned to the platform, nnd played another 
movement from the same collection. 

Beethoven's great quintett in C, Op. 20, for 
strings, a work familiar to the frequenters of the 
Monday Popular Concerts, but always acceptable, 
was superbly rendered by Messrs. Joachim, Kies, 
Zerbini, Burnett, nnd Piatti; as also was the con¬ 
cluding piece of the evening—Haydn’s graceful 
quartett in E flat, Op. 04, No. 2, by the same gen¬ 
tlemen, with the exception of Mr. Burnett. The 
pianist was Miss Agnes Zimmemiann, who took no 
part in the concerted music, and chose for her solo 
performance, instead of a sonata, two pieces by 
Mendelssohn—the fugue in D from the “ Seven 
Characteristic Pieces,” and the prelude and 
fugue in B flat, No. 6 of the “ Six Preludes 
and Fugues, Op. 35.” Miss Antoinette Ster¬ 
ling, who contributed the vocal music, was ill- 
advised in choosing the “ Cradle Song ” from 
Bach's "Christmas Oratorio.” The comparative 
failure of elfect resulted not from any incompe¬ 
tence on the part of the singer, but from the fact 
that the sustained accompaniments to the song 
cannot be properly repioduced on the piano. The 
piece ought never to be attempted without an 
orchestra. In the smaller songs by Schubert, 
Schumann, nnd Mendelssohn, Miss Sterling left 
nothing to bo desired. 

August Horn, well known for his excellent 
arrangements for the piano of classical works, has 
completed an opera, which is expected to be shortly 
performed at Leipzig. 

The Chevalier Nigra, Italian plenipotentiary at 
Faris, has presented to the archives of the French 
Opera an interesting collection of printed docu¬ 
ments and MSS. relating to the theatres and 
singing nnd dancing schools of Borne, Naples, 
Florence, Venice, Milan, Turin, Bologna, and 
Genoa. This collection, formed with great care, 
of regulations, statutes, and various official docu¬ 
ments which are not for sale, and which therefore 
it is very difficult to procure, forms a very com¬ 
plete body of information as to the organisation 
of the great theatres of Italy, and is a kind of ad¬ 
ministrative history of the Opera in the country 
of its birth. 

The fourth concert of the British Orchestral 
Society took place on Thursday evening, at St. 
James’s Hall, when the programme included the 
"Scotch” Symphony, the overt ure to Die Zaubcifihte, 
Macfarren's overture to St. John the Baptist , a new 
(MS.) overture, entitled The Witches' Frolic, by- 


Mr. Henry Gadsby, and Spohr’s “Dramatic” Con¬ 
certo, played by Mr. Carrodus. 

Or the very interesting fifth concert of the 
Wagner Society, which took place last evening, 
wo shall speak in our next issue. 

It may be worth while to remind those of our 
readers who are interested in modem German 
music, that the last of Mr. Coenen’s excellent con¬ 
certs takes place next Wednesday, when new 
compositions by Gemsheim, Bargiel, and Rubin¬ 
stein will be produced. 

The prospectus of the New Philharmonic Con¬ 
certs, which has just been issued, contains a large 
amount of attractive novelty. Among the works 
promised are Benedict's Symphony in G minor, 
Raff's symphony, “ Im Walde,” Lachner’s Suite 
in Ii flat, Brahms's Serenade in I), RudorfTs 
overture to Otto der Schiitz, Reinecke’s “Fried- 
ensfeier ” overture, a Concert-overture by Gustave 
Erlanger (composed for the society), Rietz’s 
Concert-overture, Op. 7, Schumann’s overture to 
Julius Caesar, Gottfried Linder’s introduction to 
Boswitha, and selections from Lohengrin. Should 
all these promises be fulfilled, abundant opportunity 
will be afl'orded of making an acquaintance with 
the productions of modern talent. 

Bach's great Mass in B minor was performed at 
Leipzig' by the Riedel'sche Verein on the 6th iust. 
in the Thomaskirehe—the church at which Bach 
himself was formerly musical director. 

■ M. SxRAKOscn’s operatic company are to bring 
out Lohengrin at New York, with the following 
cast:—Elsa, Madame Nilsson; Ortrud, Miss Gary ; 
Lohengrin, Signor Campanini; Telramund, M. 
Maurel; King, Signor Naunetti. 

The appointment of Ilerr Sucher, as the suc¬ 
cessor to llerr llellmesberger in the conductorship 
of the “ Ilofoperntheater ” at Vienna, which was 
mentioned in these columns a few weeks since as 
probable, is now announced in the Signals. 

Professor Stern, the conductor of the cele¬ 
brated choral Society at Berlin, named after him 
the “ Stern’sche Gesangverein ” having resigned 
his post through failing health, has been suc¬ 
ceeded, according to the same authority, by Herr 
Julius Stockhausen. 

F. Buromci.ler, well known as a composer of 
light literature for the piano, has lately died in 
France at the age of sixty-seven. 

The death is also announced of Louis Plaidv, 
for twenty-two years professor of the piano in the 
Leipzig Conservatoire. His Technical Studies 
are well-known to and highly valued by pianists. 

The “Acndemische Gesangverein” at Vienna 
gave on the 8th inst. a grand concert in aid of the” 
funds for the erection of Wagner’s new theatre at 
Bayreuth. 

From Paris comes a statement that more than 
15,tXK) copies have been sold of the score of 
Lecocq's popular operetta La Fille de Madame 
Aagot. 

A new operetta by Johann Strauss, entitled 
Doctor Flcdermaus is in preparation at Vienna. 

In Antwerp a new Flemish opera by J. Merten, 
named Thekla, has been produced with success. 

Mr. Cart. Rosa has decided upon founding a 
scholarship at the Royal Academy of Music in 
memory of his late wife, Madame Parepa-Rosa, 
which will bear her name. 

Mr. W. Chappell has finished the first portion 
of his History of Music, except the index. It 
will not include Dr. Ginsburg's Histoi-y of Hebrew 
Music, as it was at first intended to do. 

Mademoisf.lle De8Ct.£e was buried on Wed¬ 
nesday [last at I’dre-la-Chaise. M.J Montigny, 
Director of the Gyranase, pronounced an iloge, 
followed by M. Alexandre Dumas, whose remarks 
are reported in the Fall Mall Gazette of the 12tli 
(Thursday). 
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It is particularly requested that all letters 
respecting subscriptions, the delivery of 
copies, and other business matters, be ad¬ 
dressed to the Publisher and not to the 
Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

The Life and Labours of Albany Fonblanque. 

Edited by his Nephew, Edward E. Bar- 

rington de Fonblanque. (Bentley, 1874.) 
Some forty years ago there were in existence 
two weekly newspapers, under new and 
vigorous management, which produced a 
marked effect on the age, and even made 
a new era in journalism. In 1828, Robert 
Rintoul, an honest and resolute Scotsman, 
had started the Spectator. In 1830 the 
Examiner, which had already established a 
character for honesty and courage, under the 
management of the brothers John and Leigh 
Hunt, fell into the hands of Albany Fon¬ 
blanque as editor, and soon acquired a bril¬ 
liant reputation through his ability and wit 
and never-failing tone of conscientiousness 
and high breeding. Both journals were 
highly-instructed advocates of progress, and 
largely and wholesomely influenced the great 
Reform movement which began with Lord 
Grey’s government. “ There is one thing,” 
Lord Durham wrote to Fonblanque in 1836, 
“ which I admire even more than your rare 
wit, your irresistible humour, and fine scho¬ 
larship, and that is the thorough healthiness 
of your political views.” Healthy was an 
appropriate epithet for both journals. There 
was difference between them : Rintoul had 
less ornament and more vehemence, Fon¬ 
blanque less energy. Rintoul plied his 
political adversaries with an organ more 
resembling the battering-ram; Fonblanque’s 
weapon was a sharp and polished rapier. 
Both were equally true friends of reform, and 
averse to revolution. The ability and high 
tone of both journals brought them in 
those days admirers and subscribers from 
the enemy’s camp. When, in 1834, a 
plan was started by Fonblanque’s poli¬ 
tical admirers for enabling him to acquire 
new machinery for the Examiner through 
subscriptions to the paper of ten years in 
advance, the present Prime Minister, then 
a Conservative aspirant for the House of 
Commons, begged permission to join in the 
scheme. 

Albany Fonblanque was son of a distin¬ 
guished Chancery lawyer, who had sat in 
Parliament for Camelford, and was a stout 
Liberal in days of undisputed Tory ascend¬ 
ency. On the father’s death, in 1838, Lord 
Lyndhurst wrote to his son, Albany : “ I have 
known jurists as profound as your father, 
but I have known no one who was so perfect 
a master of the philosophy of the law.” 
Albany Fonblanque was first designed for 
the Royal Engineers, and went to Woolwich 
at the age of fourteen to prepare for that 
profession; but a dangerous attack of illness 
compelled him to abandon his military 
studies. He found nse in these studies, later 
in life, when, as editor of the Examiner, 
be criticised engineering operations in the 
Crimean war. “Once upon a time,” he 


then wrote to his friend and coadjutor, John 
Forster, “ when beasts could speak, I was 
intended for the Engineers, and then I was 
obliged to study Vauban, Cohom, and Le- 
chat.” When recovered from the long ill¬ 
ness which took him from Woolwich, he 
became a pupil of Chitty, the eminent special 
pleader, with a view to being called to the 
bar. But he did not take to the law as a 
profession; his heart was in politics, and 
journalism his ambition. He always after¬ 
wards acknowledged the value to him in 
his journalistic profession of his early legal 
studies. 

Fonblanque’s father was an intimate friend 
of Jeremy Bentham, and Albany early be¬ 
came an admirer of the law-reforming sage. 
Through Bentham he became acquainted 
with James Mill, and be soon yielded him¬ 
self, like many others of marked intellect, 
to that remarkable power of will and fasci¬ 
nating i mpressi veconversation to which Grote 
has borne such powerful testimony, and 
which Grote to the last remembered with 
grateful reverence. An intimacy arose be¬ 
tween Fonblanque and John Stuart Mill, 
James Mill’s more celebrated son. John 
Mill worked zealously with Fonblanque in 
the Examiner for the Reform Bill and subse¬ 
quent reforms. In 1835, the London Review 
was started, Sir William Molesworth being 
the proprietor, and John Mill the editor. 
There had come together in the House of 
Commons, in the first reformed Parliament, 
a small phalanx of Liberals more decided 
and advanced, and more instructed than the 
generality of Whig politicians—men who, 
as Mill describes them in his Autobio - 
graphy, "thought themselves, and were 
called by their friends, the philosophic 
Radicals,” and of whom, in the same 
work, he enumerates as the most notable, 
Grote, Roebuck, Sir William Molesworth, 
John (now Lord) Romilly, Edward Romilly, 
Henry Warburton, and Edward Strutt (now 
Lord Belper). With these men in practical 
politics Mill in the London Review cordially 
co-operated. But in his “ philosophy ” there 
were many things which none of these had 
dreamt of, and he is careful not to give them 
the name, which they acquired, of “ philo¬ 
sophic Radicals.” Mill thus describes his 
position in his Autobiography •— 

“ With a keen, and, as I now think, an exagge¬ 
rated sense of the possibilities which were open to 
the Radicals if they made even ordinary exertion 
for their opinions, I laboured from this time 
[1832] till 1839, both by personal influence with 
some of them, and by writing, to put ideas into 
their heads and purpose into their nearts. I did 
some good with Charles Buller, and some with 
Sir -William Molesworth, both of whom did 
valuable service, but were unhappily cut off almost 
in the beginning of their usefulness. . . . What 
I could do by writing, I did. During the year 
1833 I continued writing in the Examiner with 
Fonblanque, who at that time was zealous in 
keeping up the fight for Radicalism against the 
Whig ministry. . . . But an opportunity soon 
offered by which, as it seemed, 1 might have it 
in my power to give more effectual aid, and at the 
same time stimulus to the ' philosophic Radical ’ 
party than I had done hitherto.” 

Here Mill gives an account of the origin 
of the London Review, founded by Moles¬ 
worth, “ himself a laborious student, and a 
precise and metaphysical speaker, capable of 
aiding the cause by his pen as well as by his 
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purse,” and Molesworth made it a condition 
that Mill should be the real, if he could not 
be ostensible editor. 

“ In the years between 1834 and 1840, the con¬ 
duct of this Review occupied the greater part of 
mv spare time. In the beginning it did not, as a 
whole, by any means represent my opinions. I 
was under the necessity of conceding much to my 
inevitable associates. The Review was established 
to be the representative of the ‘ philosophic 
Radicals,’ with most of whom I was now at 
issue on many essential points, and among whom 
I could not even claim to be the most important 
individual. My father’s co-operation as a writer 
we all deemed indispensable, and he wrote largely 
in it until prevented by his last illness. The 
subjects of his articles, and the strength and 
decision with which his opinions were expressed 
in them, made the Review at first derive its tone 
and colouring from him much more than from 
any of the other writers. I could not exercise 
editorial control over his articles, and I was 
sometimes obliged to sacrifice to him portions of 
my own. The old Westminster Review doctrines, 
but little modified, thus formed the staple of the 
Review, but I hoped by the side of these to 
introduce other ideas and another tone, and to 
obtain for my own shade of opinion a fair repre¬ 
sentation, along with those of other members of 

the party.In this I partially succeeded, 

though my relation to my father would have 
made it painful to me in any case, and impossible 
in a Review for which he wrote, to speak out my 
whole mind on the subject at this time.”—(Mill’s 
Autobiography, pp. 199-201.) 

The death of Mill’s father, in 1836, relieved 
him from much restraint, and he now gave 
free scope in the London Review to new 
opinions which he had formed, greatly 
softening the rigid utilitarianism of Bentham 
and his father, and combining with respect 
for Bentham a catholic admiration of Cole¬ 
ridge, Carlyle, John Sterling, and Frederick 
Maurice. 

“ Deprived of my father's aid, I was also ex¬ 
empted from the restraints and reticences by which 
that aid had been purchased. I did not feel that 
there was any other Radical writer or politician to 
whom I was bound to defer, further than consist¬ 
ent with my own opinions; and having the com¬ 
plete confidence of Molesworth, I resolved hence¬ 
forth to give full scope to my own opinions and 
modes of thought, and to open the Review widely 
to all writers who were in sympathy with Progress 
as I understood it, even though I should lose by 
it the support of my former associates. Carlyle, 
consequently, became from this time a frequent 
writer in the Review ; Sterling, soon after, an oc¬ 
casional one; and though each individual article 
continued to be the expression of the private 
sentiments of its writer, the general tone con¬ 
formed in some tolerable degree to my opinions.” 
(Autobiography, p. 206). 

We have made this long apparent digres¬ 
sion for the purpose of explaining some 
letters of Mill to Fonblanque, of 1838, 
printed by Mr. E. B. de Fonblanque, which 
will provoke surprise and probably criticism, 
which, as they are 'printed, are not in¬ 
telligible, and which Mr. E. B. do Fon¬ 
blanque has himself greatly misunderstood. 
Fonblanque, who was then doing his best to 
defend Lord Melbourne’s government against 
the Conservatives, had written to twit Mill 
with too much disposition to sympathise 
with Grote, Roebuck, and others in Parlia¬ 
ment, whose tone towards the Whigs was 
less friendly, and had come to regard the 
Whig Government as hardly preferable to 
a Conservative one. Fonblanqne had spoken 
of “ the Grote conclave.” Then Mill wrote 
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to Fonblanque, speaking of Grote and his 
parliamentary associates as— 

“ persons whom I have nothing to do with, and 
to whose opinions you are far more nearly allied 
than I am. There may be such a conclave, but I 
know nothing of it, for I have never been within 
the door of Grote’s house in Eccleston Street, and 
have been for the last few years completely 
estranged from that household.” 

And again, in another letter to Fonblanque, 
Mill wrote: — 

“ What is the meaning of your insisting upon 
identifying me with Grote and Roebuck and 
the rest ? l)o you in your conscience think that 
my opinions are at all like theirs ? Have you 
forgotten what lam? how you once knew what 
my opinion of their philosophy is, and has for 
years been, more unfavourable by far than your 
own, and that my Radicalism is of a school the 
most remote from theirs at all points which exist P 
They knew this as long ago as 1820, since which 
time the variance has been growing wider and 
wider.” 

All this is completely misunderstood by 
Mr. E. B. de Fonblanque, who even refers 
to the last-quoted letter as proof that “ Mill 
and his followers bad already, as early as 
1829, begun to secede from the more extreme 
Radical section represented by Grote and 
Molesworth.” In 1829, Sir William Moles- 
worth was yet a minor, and bad not become 
a politician. Mill, in 1838, when he thus 
wrote of Grote and Roebuck, was not less a 
Radical than they : he blamed them at that 
time for lethargy in Parliament, and was 
more hopeful of the Whigs than they, but 
having Radicalism as an end in view. It 
is distinctly within the recollection of the 
writer that Grote, after the appearance of 
Mill’s articles in the London and Westminster 
Review on Bentham (August 1838) and 
Coleridge (March 1840), everywhere dis¬ 
claimed his sympathy with Mill’s new philo¬ 
sophy as strongly as Mill had repudiated 
agreement with Grote. There is something 
unexpectedly strong in the tone of these 
letters to Fonblanque, written in private 
confidence. It is, however, clear that 
there was at that time unpleasant feeling 
towards Grote. Mrs. Grote’s Life of her 
husband amply proves that this passed away, 
and that the old friendship returned, and re¬ 
mained till death separated them. Grote’s 
review of Mill on Sir William Hamilton’s 
Philosophy, written in 1866, reprinted by 
Professor Bain in Grote’s Minor Works, is 
an elaborate and affectionate testimony by 
Grote of admiration for Mill, and also for his 
father, from both of whom some anonymous 
writers are now endeavouring to represent 
him as latterly estranged. Mill was one of 
few remembered by Grote in his will in the 
manner which indicates real respect and 
friendship. His widow begged and pressed 
Mill's attendance at the funeral of his life- 
loDg friend. There are those who have 
thought that the feeble and spiteful endea¬ 
vours to separate Grote in memory from the 
Mills, and to elevate him by depreciation of 
those whom he loved to the last to speak of 
as his chief instructors, have had the object 
of giving pleasure to Grote’s distinguished 
widow and biographer; but it is known to 
the writer, on the very next best authority 
to that of the lady herself, that, as might be 
expected, they have only given her pain. It 
does not appear to have occurred to these 
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writers that, in representing Grote as se¬ 
duced and conquered by bad Mill influences, 
they have argued him a weak man. But 
Grote is as far above the clumsy flatteries as 
Mill above the ignoble carpings of flunkeys 
and fash ion-hunters. 

For seventeen years Fonblanque was editor 
of the Examiner. In 1847 he was appointed 
Statistical Secretary to the Board of Trade, 
in succession to Mr. G. R. Porter. He then 
relinquished the editorship, but he con¬ 
tinued, by permission of his official superiors, 
to be a constant contributor to the paper, 
and he went on contributing till after 1860. 
His writings had a brilliant stamp of their 
own. The Examiner, under his management, 
belonged rather to literature than to journal¬ 
ism. His abundant wit and consummate 
polish of style were not more remarkable than 
his careful adherence to proprieties and truth 
and high sense of honour. He could justly 
pride himself on the fact that for thirty years 
and more of his connexion with the Examiner 
it was never even charged with libel. There 
is a passage in Moore’s Diary, giving a vivid 
account of the state of the English press in 
1831, shortly after the beginning of Fon- 
blanque’s editorship: it is a conversation 
with Moore of one of the most liberal and 
large-minded of statesmen, Lord Holland, 
who dwelt on 

“ the great misfortune of the total severance that 
had taken place between those who conducted the 

f iress and the better rank of society—even from 
iterature it had become in a great measure sepa¬ 
rated, instead of forming, as in France, a distin¬ 
guished branch of it. ‘ Now you,’ Lord Holland 
said, addressing Moore, ‘ and all the other eminent 
literary persons of this day keep as much aloof 
from the “ gentlemen of the press ” as we of the 
political world do.’ ”—(Moore's Diary, vol. vi. p. 
199.) 

MoreFonblanques than one were wanted to 
achieve the desired general reform. He main¬ 
tained his own elevation and that of his 
journal by boldly avowing his personality, and 
by rigorously acting up to the responsibilities 
of a scholar and a gentleman. He did, in 
fact, attain and grasp in England the position 
of a high-toned French journalist. M. Van 
de Weyer introduced him on one occasion in 
Belgium as the Paul Louis Courier of Eng¬ 
land. His friend John Stuart Mill likened 
him to Armand Carrel. We conclude by 
quoting from a review written by Mill of 
Fonblanque’s Enyland under Seven Adminis¬ 
trations —the cream of his Examiner writings 
from 1830 to 1837—a character of Fon¬ 
blanque which Mr. E. B. de Fonblanque 
might advantageously have introduced into 
his Memoir. 

“ A man of whom it is saying little to say that 
he is facile princcps among English journalists, 
since it is doing infinitely too much honour to 
English journalists as a body to Bpeak of him as 
belonging to their craft. Mr. Fonblanque is some¬ 
thing far higher than a great journalist; he is 
a great writer, who happens accidentally to be a 
journalist. Of the innumerable newspaper-writers 
in this age of newspapers, his writings alone will 
take a place among English classics. In a genera¬ 
tion whose bulkiest volumes are meant only for the 
day, his ephemeral productions, by the careful¬ 
ness of their composition, and the lavish expendi¬ 
ture of mental resources upon their substance, 
might seem to be designed for immortality.”—( Lon¬ 
don and Westminster Renew, April, 1837). 

This description by a severe critic applies 
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equally to the extracts from the Examiner 
from 1837 to 1860, which make the bulk of 
this volume. The short Memoir—too short— 
prefixed by Mr. E. B. de Fonblanque is writ¬ 
ten in a tone highly creditable to a nephew. 

W. D. Chbistib. 


The Dramatic Works of Richard Brome. Three 

Volumes. (London: John Pearson, York 

Street, Covent Garden, 1873.) 

In this age of exhaustive study and anti¬ 
quarian scholarship, when every hole and 
comer of our literature is being ransacked 
for forgotten curiosities, perhaps there is 
sufficient reason for reprinting the fifteen 
comedies of Richard Brome in the three 
bulky volumes before us. The cock in the 
fable scratched up a pearl from the dunghill, 
and it is possible that some ingenious student 
may discover pearls in what is certainly the 
rubbish heap of Brome’s plays. At any 
rate his tedious, laboured, and oftentimes 
offensive scenes, contain much information 
about the vulgar amusements of old London 
which we should otherwise have lacked. 
The Sparagus Garden, for example, shows 
that long before Cremorne, Vauxhall, and 
Ranelagh were places of public resort, folly 
and fashion played into the hands of avarice 
and imposition in semi-suburban arbours. 

What Brome says of himself, in the Pro¬ 
logue to The Love-sick- Court, is Btrictly 
true:— 

“ A little wit, less learning, no Poetry 
This play-maker dares boast.” 

He began life as a lackey to Ben Jonson ; 
and after scraping some acquaintance with 
the method of manufacturing Jonsonian 
comedies, he set up as a dramatist on his 
own account. But his old calling clung to 
him. His view of the world is that of a 
groom, rather than of a gentleman; and 
the scenes and characters which he depicts 
are drawn from the experience of a flunkey. 
All the coarse and gross and seamy side of 
human life is shown to us with a prosaic 
ruthlessness. Against this we should have 
no real ground for objection, if Brome had 
been a satirist like Swift, a humourist like 
Mandeville, or even a poet with some por¬ 
tion of his master’s fire. Bartholomew Fair 
is gross enough in all conscience; it has the 
grossness of obtuse sensibility and studied 
filth. But it is witty. You cannot help 
laughing at its dialogue ; and the characters, 
once learned, will never be forgotten. Brome, 
on the contrary, is almost always dull; and 
vulgarity allied to dulness must rouse 
disgust and ennui. 

That Richard Brome was not other than 
a favourite with his contemporaries may be 
gathered from the numerous appreciative 
copies of verses appended to his plays. As 
a playwright he enjoyed a reputation at least 
equal to his merit. His comedies, though 
tedious to read from their lack of poetry and 
life, may yet have been good acting plays. 
Our drama was then in its decrepitude ; and 
the taste of the town, surfeited with a con¬ 
tinual feast of nectared sweets, turned with 
gladness to novelties, however rank, so long 
as they were piquant. About Brome’s life 
we know nothing; and it may be said in 
passing that this reprint of his plays does 
not pretend to furnish any biographical 
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notice. One or two little details might be 
gathered by a careful perusal of his prologues, 
epilogues, and testimonials in verse. We 
discover, for instance, that he formed a 
curious link of connexion between Ben 
Jonson and Thomas Dekker, whose warfare, 
carried on in the Poetaster and Satiromastix, 
was one of the smartest literary quarrels of 
the so-called Elizabethan period. While 
Brome was Jonson’s servant, he was also, 
according to the phraseology of that day, 
Dekker's son. Tu my Sonne Brome and his 
Lasse is the title prefixed to some commenda¬ 
tory couplets by Dekker on the Northern 
Lass in 1632. To my old faithful Servant and 
(by his continu'd vertue ) my loving Friend, is 
Jonson’s dedication of a similar poem on the 
same occasion. The term son implied a 
friendly relation between an elder and a 
younger playwright, the latter deriving so 
much profit from the precepts of the former 
that he was, as it were, new-born in litera¬ 
ture and art. Thus Jonson dubbed both 
Cartwright and Randolph sons ; and it is 
possible that the old scandal of Davenant 
being Shakspere’s natural son is due to 
a misinterpretation of the same phrase. 
Brome’s relation as manservant to Jonson 
was, however, by no means merely meta¬ 
phorical ; and to rare Ben he owed far more 
in the practice of his calling as a playwright 
than to the author of Old Forlunatiis. Thomas 
Randolph, in his answer to Jonson’s Ode on 
Leaving the Stage, alludes to the former 
relation between the two dramatists in these 
lines :— 

“ And let tlieso things in plush, 

Till they be taught to blush, 

Like what they will, and more contented bo 
With what Brome swept from thee.” 

It would appear from this that the man 
had superseded the master in the favour of 
the public. Brome himself never ceased to 
profess that any mastery of the dramatic 
craft he might have gained, was due to the 
instruction he derived from Jonson. In the 
Epilogue to the Court Beggar we read :— 

“ This small poet vents none but his own, and 
his by whose care and directions this ■ stage is 
governed, who has for many years, both in his 
father's days and since, directed poets to write and 
players to speak, till he trained up these youths 
here to what they are now.” 

Again, in the Prologue to The City Wit, 
Brome writes:— 

“ It was written when 
It bore just judgment and the seal of Ben. 

Some in this round may have both seen’t and heard, 
Ere I, that bear its title, wore a beard.” 

Jonson’s method is discernible in all the 
comedies of Brome. The plots are firmly 
traced, and sustained on one plan throughout, 
with less appearance of improvisation than 
is common in the careless work of more 
gifted playwrights. The characters are de¬ 
fined with a coarse outline and a hard 
rigidity that betray the artifice of their con¬ 
struction. They are not persons, so much as 
tricks and humours, noted for their effective 
salience by the author, and invested with a 
semblance of individuality. Jonson’s weak¬ 
ness was to mistake oddities of various com¬ 
plexion for characters, and to think that he 
had drawn a person to the life when he had 
clothed some peculiarity of manner in petti¬ 
coat or jerkin. But his gigantic grasp, his 
force of style and fulness, the fervour of his 


genius and the breadth of his humour, saved 
him, in his really finest work— Volpone, for ex¬ 
ample, and The Alchemist —from that barren 
unreality which is so tedious in Brome. 
Nothing but excellent acting could give 
animation to The New Exchange. A comedy 
which, in some respects, forms an exception 
to these remarks is The Merry Beggars. It 
has a novel plot. Springlove, the hero of the 
piece, had been taken in his childhood from 
a roving crew of vagabonds into the house 
of a country gentleman, who gave him a 
good education, and eventually made him 
his steward. The young man behaves him¬ 
self in a most exemplary manner, except 
that always when the spring comes round, he 
feels the stirring of the wild blood in his 
veins, longs to shuffle off respectability, and 
betakes himself to the companionship of the 
next band of gipsies who pass the gates. 
His patron, Oldrents, reasons with him in 
vain :— 

“ Can there be found no means to preserve life 
In tlieo, but wandering like a vagabond ? 

Does not the sun as comfortably shine 
Upon my gardens as the opener fields? 

Or on my fields as others more remote ? 

Are not my walks and greens as delectablo 
As the highways and commons? Are the shades 
Of sycamore and bowers of eglantine 
Less pleasing than of bramble or thorn hedges. 

Or of my groves and thickets than wild woods ? 

Are not my fountain waters fresher than 
The troubled streams, where every beast does 
drink ? 

Do not the birds sing here as sweet and lively 
As any other where ? Is not thy bed more soft, 
And rest more safe, than in a field or bam ? 

Is a full table, which is called thine own, 

Less curious or wholesome than the scraps 
From other trenchers, twice or thrice translated ? ” 

He cannot by this prosy harangue extin¬ 
guish what Springlove describes as 

“ This inborn strong desire of liberty 
In that free course, which he detests as shameful.” 

As soon as the voice of the cuckoo is 
heard, and the beggars’ camp appears, off he 
darts to join their crew. The “ Scene de 
la Vie de Bohcme,” which introduces us to 
the merry beggars, forms a good finale to 
Act I. In the next act two pairs of lovers, 
fine gentlemen and ladies, who have been 
somewhat crossed in their respective affec¬ 
tions by a judicious father, appear upon the 
stage. They want to work off the dulness 
of their country-house existence. Spring- 
love’s passion for the fields infects them. 
They resolve suddenly to join the crew. 
Then follows an amusing contrast between 
the real enjoyment which Springlove takes 
in the thieving, whining, begging life of the 
gipsies, and the affected satisfaction of the 
fine folk, each of whom in his heart is sick 
of the whole escapade, and scandalised at 
the customs to which he must conform, while 
none is willing to confess the failure to his 
friends. Enough has been said about this 
play to indicate its motives. The situation 
is well sustained throughout, and the con¬ 
clusion is agreeably romantic. The manners 
of the beggars seem copied from reality, and 
their language is an interesting repertory of 
Elizabethan slang. But what makes the 
comedy remarkable under another aspect, is 
its full expression of that delight in a free, 
roving life, the life of adventure and close 
companionship with nature—the ccole buis- 
soniere of existence—which is so strong a 


characteristic of the English. We find it 
in the Robin Hood ballads. We find it 
again in As yon Like it. Brome in The 
Merry Beggars has adjusted it to the valet’s 
point of view. This play is one of the few 
Jacobean comedies revived in the last cen¬ 
tury. To the comparative regularity of his 
plot, the sobriety of his language, and his 
knowledge of stage requirements, Brome 
owed an honour denied to far nobler drama¬ 
tists of his time. The affinity between the 
comedies which were produced immediately 
before the closing of the theatres under the 
Commonwealth and the subsequent taste of 
the nation, involves a question of some in¬ 
terest which can here be only indicated- 
Are there not signs in the work of our last 
playwrights of the Elizabethan succession, 
to make it probable that the drama of tho - 
Restoration would, in the natural course of 
evolution, have been produced ont of the 
elements already developed on the stage, even 
without the intervention of French models, 
and supposing that the Puritans had never, 
got the upper hand r ' J. A. Symonds. 


History of Mary Stuart, Queen of Scots. 
Translated from the Unpublished MS. of 
Professor Petit by Charles de Flandre,. _ 
F.S.A.Scot., Edinburgh. (London : Long¬ 
mans, Green & Co., 1874) 

This book has a curious history. Written 
in French, and encouraged by the Empress 
Eugenic, the fall of the Napoleon dynasty 
has led to its being first published in a 
well-done English translation by M. de 
Flandre. Rumour adds that it was intended 
as a preliminary to the name of Mary Stuart 
being placed as a saint in the Calendar of 
the Church of Rome. Not the less, though 
written from an avowedly Roman Catholic 
point of view, is it a forcible argument in 
favour of Mary’s conduct generally, as well! 
as her innocence from the four principal- 
charges of undue familiarity with Riccio, of 
a criminal connexion with Bothwell, of 
being privy to Damley’s mnrder, and to 
Babington’s plot. It certainly belies tho 
motto which the ex-Empress contributes to 
it—“ Quand on est malhenreux on n’a pas 
beaucoup d’amis”—for it adds the translator 
as well as the author to the host of devoted 
partisans whom the misfortunes of Mary 
have attracted to her. There is little in it, 
and in particular no new documents of any 
importance, which may not be found in 
the recent works on the same side—Miss 
Strickland’s fell and able life, Mr. Hosack’s 
masterly monograph, Mr. Caird’s resume 
of the leading points in the great contro¬ 
versy, and Mr. Meline’s telling though in¬ 
temperate dissection of the serious errors 
of Mr. Fronde. But it possesses one ad¬ 
vantage oyer these writers, except Miss 
Strickland—that it presents not merely a 
discussion of isolated points, but a continu¬ 
ous narrative of the romantic and mysterious 
life, about which men dispute as fiercely as 
when Buchanan wrote his Detection, and 
Lesley his Defence, whether it was that of a 
saint and martyr, or of a hypocrite and mur¬ 
deress. A Roman Catholic like M. Petit 
has a further advantage over defenders who 
do not believe her creed, that he is able and 
willing to support her general policy as well 
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as to acquit her of the special accusations. 
There are in his book many passages of 
sentimental commonplace which will delight 
writers, like Mr. Froude, who believe the 
controversy is kept alive solely by senti¬ 
ment; but such is not its general tenor. 
On the contrary, whether we accept its con¬ 
clusions or not, the impartial reader will 
admit that it contains both facts and argu¬ 
ments which well deserve consideration. The 
truth is—and it is the first step towards 
a correct estimate of this period of his¬ 
tory, and of the character of Mary—her 
life has concentrated in it as many and as 
difficult questions of conflicting evidence 
as have been ever presented to the tribunal 
of history. Unfortunately no one—with the 
exception of Mr. Tytler, and perhaps of Mr. 
Burton—has approached the subject except 
as an advocate. The false and pernicious 
paradox of Bossuet, which M. Petit has the 
naive candour to quote—“D’aller faire le 
neutre ou l’indifferent sous pretexts que 
j’ecris une histore, serait faire au lecteur une 
illusion trop grossiere ”—might be inscribed 
on almost every book connected with Queen 
Mary. 

The general issue, to use a legal ex¬ 
pression, is much simpler than the special 
issues raised with regard to her conduct. 
Her policy, almost from the cradle to the 
grave, was a Roman Catholic policy. It 
was determined for her, in the first instance, 
by circumstances beyond her control, which 
sent her, in 1548, a child of six, to France, 
the betrothed bride of the Dauphin. Edu¬ 
cated in convents and palaces, she learnt 
the wisdom of the Romish Church and the 
Court of France, and, allowance made for 
the panegyrics of courtiers, there is as little 
reason to doubt her accomplishments as her 
personal charm. Brantdme celebrates her 
learning and natural talents, calls her a 
human goddess, and tells us that Charles IX. 
“ counted his brother too happy in having 
enjoyed so beautiful a princess, and that he 
ought not to regret his death in the tomb, 
since he had possessed in this world this 
beauty, though for so short a time.” Her 
politic uncles, who planned the marriage, 
thought more of the three deeds she signed on 
its eve, by which she gave the kingdom of 
Scotland to her husband should she die 
childless ; in case the Scotch should resist, 
assigned to him the possession of it until 
a million of pieces of eight were repaid him 
for her education ; and declared that these 
deeds expressed her real mind, whatever she 
might afterwards publish by desire of Par¬ 
liament. Though her youth is pleaded in 
extenuation for this treason to her people, 
the plea is scarcely consistent with the 
intelligence she showed in her letters of this 
period, and it will be remembered that shortly 
before her death she transferred Scotland to 
Philip of Spain, unless her sonshould embrace 
the Romish faith. She accepted with zeal 
the creed in which she had been brought 
up. She was forced by the death of Francis 
to return to Scotland, a land spoken of, in 
the language she was accustomed to hear, 
as a country of savages, although her beauty, 
according to Brantdme, made the uncouth 
dress of its inhabitants, worn by her, sur¬ 
pass the French or the Italian mode. 
Here she found the new doctrines of the 


Reformation, which she told the Pope 
she regarded as damnable, making rapid 
progress. Her conduct towards the Pro¬ 
testants has been represented as an early 
example of enlightened toleration with as 
much reason as it has been denied that 
Knox and the Reformers were intolerant. 
The fact is that, as she never had it in her 
power to persecute, the credit of never having 
done so in such circumstances is not great. 
That, on the other hand, she was herself 
persecuted in the exercise of her religion is 
certain, and this persecution confirmed her 
in it. It is not, however, to be overlooked 
that she argued with Knox, despite his 
rudeness, in such a way as seems to have 
given him momentary hopes of a conversion, 
as slio afterwards did with the dignitaries 
of the English Reformed Church; nor, 
assuming that her marriage with the Pro¬ 
testant Bothwell was against her will, that 
she was quite willing to marry the Protestant 
Norfolk. When we read in the letters that 
she was all the time writing to the Pope, car¬ 
dinals and Catholic bishops, of her devotion 
to the Church, in which she would live and 
die, of her regret at being unable to send 
Scotch bishops to Trent, and the like, we 
are not, indeed, disposed to see in this part 
of her conduct profound dissimulation, but 
rather the policy of one who would yield 
even in religion a good deal, but not all, to 
gain her ends. To a Protestant it will ap¬ 
pear that a creed which admits sacerdotal 
absolution affords temptations for such a 
policy; but if he is a fair observer, he must 
have noted instances of it where such temp¬ 
tations have not existed. If this, then, was 
her general policy, what light does it throw 
on the special charges ? We think, with 
the doubtful exception of the Bothwell 
marriage, and her share in Babington’s plot, 
none whatever. That she was a professed 
and devoted, though not always a quite con¬ 
sistent Catholic, affords no presumption that 
she committed adultery or murder. But 
neither does it prove the reverse. There 
have been great criminals who have pro¬ 
fessed this as well as other creeds. The im¬ 
probability of her submitting to marry a 
heretic of her own free will would have 
been considerable, had it not been that she 
certainly sought for such an alliance with 
Norfolk. Historians, therefore, will con- 
demn or praise her policy according as they 
regard it as a good or a bad thing for man¬ 
kind that the Reformation in England and 
Scotland succeeded ; but each of the specific 
charges must be considered on its own 
merits. 

The charge with reference to Riccio rests on 
evidence which lies in narrow compass. He 
was beyond doubt raised by Mary above his 
station, and became her favourite, a cha¬ 
racter of which the history of absolute 
monarchs has afforded too many odious ex¬ 
amples. This was enough to account for the 
hatred of the Scotch nobles and the jealousy 
of Darnley. But when the monarch was a 
queen on bad terms with her husband, sus¬ 
picion was certain to arise, as it did, that he 
was loved as well as favoured. Was this 
suspicion well founded ? Darnley believed 
it, but afterwards disavowed his belief. His 
weak character renders his belief and his dis¬ 
avowal equally worthless. Ruthven asserted 


it in the plainest terms in his narrative of the 
murder, but the obvious motive of shifting 
the guilt from himself and his fellow-con¬ 
spirators makes his testimony untrustworthy. 
Bedford and Randolph reported it to Cecal 
from Berwick three days before the execution 
of the plot, but they also were by their own 
oonfession themselves privy to the general 
design, though not to the barbarous manner 
in which it was carried out. De Foix, the 
French ambassador in London, communicated 
it to his Court as one of the two principal 
causes of the murder told to the Queen of 
England. Mr. Froude, in quoting the analysis 
of his despatch printed by Teulet, alters its 
terms, and leaves his readers who do not 
consult the original, to believe that De Foix 
states this as his own opinion. Such a mode 
of dealing with authorities cannot be too 
severely censured. But De Foix accom¬ 
panies his report with no indication of dis¬ 
belief. The reasoning of M. Petit—that as 
the incident which De Foix reports of Riccio 
being found by Darnley in a closet off Mary’s 
bedchamber at one in the morning, “en 
chemise convert seulement d’une robbe 
fouree,” is said to have occurred only a few 
days before the murder, it could not have 
been the principal cause of the murder, 
which had been undoubtedly planned some 
time before—does not appear to us con¬ 
clusive against its truth. He derives a 
better argument from the fact that Knox 
does not directly charge her with guilt; but 
Knox's references to Riccio are of an inci¬ 
dental character, and his declaration that 
Riccio was justly punished “for abusing the 
Commonwealth, and for his other villany 
which we list not to express," is certainly not 
fairly represented by saying, as Petit does, 
that he merely calls Riccio “ foolish.” 

It is argued that all this is merely the 
suspicion of her enemies ; but it is suspicion 
to which her own conduct gave rise. It cer¬ 
tainly is not, however, proof of guilt, and 
grave suspicion is all that even hostile writers 
allege. 

Her complicity in Damley’s murder, and 
the charge of a guilty love for Bothwell, 
have usually been supposed to hang toge¬ 
ther. We cannot examine the complicated 
evidence upon which these accusations rest 
in detail. The external circumstances: her 
resentment at the authors of Riccio’s assas¬ 
sination, the favour she showed to Bothwell 
from that time forward, her evasive letters 
to Lennox, Bothwell’s pretended trial, her 
declaration before the Court of Session— 
which Petit by a strange mistake calls the 
ecclesiastical session—of his innocence, her 
hasty marriage, which she refused to repu¬ 
diate until he could no longer serve her, the 
reluctance of her representatives at York 
and Westminster, while making a general 
denial, to enter into a special investigation of 
the facts—make so strongly against her, that 
had it not been for the production of the 
Casket Letters and the suspicious deposition 
of Paris, there would now have been little 
doubt of her guilt. But the proofs, which 
Mr. Hossack first completely collected, of the 
way in which this part of the evidence was 
tampered with or procured, and of the un¬ 
doubted privity in the murder of Darnley as 
shown by the Craigmillar Bond, and the 
meeting at Ainslie’s supper of most of those 
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who afterwards accused her, have given room 
to the ingenious argument of her defenders, 
who, without paying due regard to these ex¬ 
ternal circumstances, seem to think that they 
have established her innocence when they 
have shown that false evidence was adduced 
to prove her guilty. 

The mystery of the Casket Letters has 
not yet been solved, but it is impossible to ac¬ 
cept them in their present condition as valid 
proofs against the Queen. Hardly any one 
now does so except Mr. Fronde, who wholly 
ignores the evidence against them. Even 
if the strange story of the capture of Dal- 
gleish, Bothwell’s servant, “ with the small 
gilt coffer, not fully a foot long, garnished 
in sundry places with the Roman letter F 
under a king’s crown,” by Morton, on July 
20,1567, and the manner in which some of 
them were first secretly shown to the Com¬ 
missioners at York, and afterwards the 
whole, with the two doubtful pre-contracts 
of marriage with Bothwell and the sonnets, 
were produced at Westminster, but never 
shown to Mary’s advisers, did not raise 
suspicions as to their authenticity, the con¬ 
tents of the copies which now remain have 
never been satisfactorily explained on the 
hypothesis that they were addressed by Mary 
to Bothwell. M. Petit, following Mr. Hosack, 
points o\jt the internal evidence against them: 
the differences between the French and 
Scotch copies, as in the passage in the first 
letter, where “I am irkit ” is translated “je 
8uis toute nue ” (naked); and the fourth 
letter, where the expression “ mak gude 
watch” is inserted so as to completely 
change the sense; the anachronism of re¬ 
ferring to Huntly as “your brother-in-law 
that was,” in the eighth letter, before the 
divorce of Bothwell from his sister; the 
startling verbal agreement between Mary’s 
account of a conversation with Damley in the 
second letter, and Crawford’s account of the 
same conversation in his deposition at West¬ 
minster ; the extraordinary notanda in the 
middle and at the end of the same letter, one 
of which is “ of the erle of Bothwell.” On 
the other hand, no conclusive theory of 
what they really are has been proposed by 
Mary’s defenders. The most ingenious 
certainly is that of Mr. Hosack, who believes 
that the first and second letters from Glas¬ 
gow, and the sixth, seventh, and eighth 
from Stirling, are forgeries ; while the third, 
fourth, and fifth, of which alone it appears 
probable that the French originals or direct 
copies are still extant, were written by 
Mary, not to Bothwell, but to Damley. It 
is strongly in favour of this view that these 
three letters, with the exception of the in¬ 
terpolation of the words “ mak gude watch ” 
in the Scotch version of the fourth, contain 
nothing damnatory, and are much more 
like letters to a husband than to a criminal 
accomplice; the reference to two marriages, 
a private and a public, in the third letter, 
agrees with what is ascertained to have 
been the fact as regards Damley, who was 
privately married to Mary at Stirling, 
before her public marriage in Edinburgh, on 
July 29, 1565. M. Petit does not appreciate 
the force of this view, and rests too much 
on difficulties as to their exact dates, which, 
as the letters themselves are undated, cannot 
count for much. Mr. Hosack 1 s hypothesis, 


however, so far as we know never before 
stated, is not without its own difficulties. For 
if some of the letters are genuine, how are we 
to account for the denial by Lesley of the au¬ 
thenticity of any of them? and how did 
Mary’s accusers procure her letters to Dam¬ 
ley ? It may, however, be fairly argued that 
itisnotincumbenton her defenders to show the 
origin of the fraud, or even its exact nature; 
it is enough for them if the letters axe not 
worthy of credit, and so muoh we think they 
have proved. Nor is it possible to trust the 
depositions of Paris, which were not published 
till after his execution, and were taken when 
his life or death depended on the word of 
Murray. It is impossible to read these depo¬ 
sitions without detecting in them the cowardly 
assassin ready to tell any story in the vain 
hope of saving his life. The deposition - of 
Crawford is less suspicious. Even Mr. 
Hosack appears to credit it, and to suppose 
the passage in the Casket Letter relating 
Darnley’s conversation with Mary to have 
been copied from it. M. Petit also uses it as 
genuine. Neither writer seems to observe 
that, the conclusion of Crawford’s deposition 
plainly incriminates Mary, for Crawford 
states in it, that having expressed his opinion 
to Damley that the Queen took him away 
more like a prisoner than her husband, Darn- 
ley answered 

“ he thought little lesse himselfe, and feared him 
selfe; indede save the confidence he had in her 
promise onelye, notw*etandinge he would goe w‘ 
her, and put him sellfe in her hands, thougne she 
showlde cutte hys throate, and besowght God to 
be judge unto them bothe.” 

Unable to accept the Casket Letters and 
the deposition of Paris as valid evidence, 
but equally unable to dissociate Mary from 
the charge of complicity with Bothwell, after, 
if not before, the assassination, her connex¬ 
ion with that “ gallant, rash, and hazardous 
young man ” appears to us to have been 
one of policy, and not of love. The attempt 
of M. Petit and her other vindicators to show 
that she was a passive instrument in his 
hands, cannot be maintained consistently 
with the facts, or with her resolute character 
at other crises of her life. On the other hand, 
apart from the Casket Letters, there is nothing 
to show that passionate love which her ene¬ 
mies then laid to her charge, and which has 
been the theme of the later romance of his¬ 
tory. It seems fatal to this latter view that, 
though Bothwell survived till 1575, not a 
word of communication passed between them 
after the surrender at Carberry Hill, on June 
15, 1567, put an end to her one month’s 
marriage. What seems most probable is that 
she accepted Bothwell as the only man in 
Scotland able and willing to play an inde¬ 
pendent part, and save her from that fierce 
aristocracy which had determined that, 
though she might reign, she should not 
govern. 

The recently-discovered papal dispensa¬ 
tion which made his marriage with Lady 
Janet Gordon valid in the eyes of the Church, 
and consequently that with Mary null, is 
slightly touched on by M. Petit, as might 
be expected. It cannot, we think, have been 
unknown to Mary, who had taken an active 
interest in the marriage. 

Babington’s Plot is treated by M. Petit in a 
separate dissertation, but with less care than 
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the earlier part of Mary’s history. He seems 
to think that her long captivity, Elizabeth’s 
dissimulation, and the unfairness of a trial 
which allowed no proper defence to be made, 
and in which the evidence against her 
had been procured by Walsiogham’s spies, 
throw an onus of proof upon those who 
now accuse her which they cannot discharge. 
This position, however, cannot be conceded. 
The evidence, such as it is, exists, and must 
be considered. The point in dispute is nar¬ 
rowed to this: whether, besides the general 
knowledge and approval by Mary of Babing¬ 
ton’s plot for her own escape and the inva¬ 
sion of England, she was privy to his design 
against the life of Elizabeth. Her letter of 
July 17,1586, exists only in the decipher¬ 
ment of Philips; and M. Petit, following the 
theory of Prince Labanoff, charges Philips 
with having interpolated the passage in the 
letter, as well as added the postscript, which 
alone refer to the Design of the six gentle¬ 
men. The postscript was not found along 
with tho official copy of the letter, but is a 
separate paper, discovered by Tytler in the 
State Paper Office in 1842. Mr. Fronde urges 
with force that it is extremely improbable 
that Philips would have preserved and en¬ 
dorsed a draft of a forgery which he did not 
afterwards use, for this postscript, unlike the 
letter itself, does not purport to have been 
acknowledged by Babington or by Mary’s 
secretaries, Nau and Curie; and he makes 
the ingenious conjecture that it was an addi¬ 
tion to the letter which Curie, in a note to 
Emilio, the carrier of the letter to Babington, 
requests him to forbear from using, until he 
should “ put the whole at more leisure in 
better order.” Mr. Fronde also answers Prince 
Labanoff’s argument as to the detention of 
the letter for eleven days, by showing it was 
due to Philips’ absence from Lichfield, where 
it was sent to him. Neither of these things is, 
however, conclusive against the interpolation 
of the passage in the body of the letter, where 
certainly it appears not quite consistent with 
the context. Babington’s acknowledgment 
of the authenticity of the letter is made 
without any qualification, but too much im¬ 
portance seems to be attached to the more 
qualified expressions of Nau and Curie. The 
strength of the case against Mary does not, 
however, rest on this passage nearly so much 
as on the fact that Babington had certainly 
communicated to her the design against 
Elizabeth’s life, and that she gave him a 
general approval. Had he succeeded, it is 
scarcely to be doubted that Mary would have 
rewarded him, as she did Hamilton of 
Bothwellhaugh, the murderer of Murray. 
M. Petit remarks: “I cannot say if at 
heart Mary did or did not hate Elizabeth ; 
this much, however, is certain, that she 
never spoke ill of her, while all her letters 
breathe gentleness and conciliation.” In 
like manner Mr. Fronde has tried to paint 
Elizabeth struggling as a woman and a 
queen to save her royal sister, whose death 
Burleigh and Walsingham felt to be neces¬ 
sary for the security of her throne ; but the 
truth appears to be that, in an age in which 
dissimulation was deemed necessary to state¬ 
craft, both queens were adepts in the art of 
deception. Mary was, however, the more 
finished mistress of that art. Sixty different 
ciphers were found amongst her papers; for 
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twenty years she had been kept prisoner 
without power to escape, but with full 
opportunities for plotting. She plotted with- 
out ceasing, conscious that she was watched, 
and hence developed a wonderful skill in 
intrigue which has never been surpassed. 
To describe her during this period as a 
helpless innocent in the cruel grasp of 
Elizabeth, willing to kiss the hand that was 
ready to shed her blood, is a complete per¬ 
version of history. She was pulling the 
wires, not in Scotland and England only, but 
over all Europe, not merely for her own 
escape, but for the destruction of the Pro¬ 
testant queen and constitution of England. 
The selfish ends of the great Catholic princes, 
the feebleness of the Catholic party in Eng¬ 
land and Scotland, and the skill of Elizabeth’s 
ministers baffled her. At last, in Babington’s 
plot and the prospect of the Spanish in¬ 
vasion, she seemed to secure the realisation 
of her hopes ; but the detection of that plot 
brought her own ruin, and the wreck of the 
Armada that of the Roman Catholic cause in 
Britain. Caught in the toils of Walsingham, 
she played the part of a martyr in a way 
•that has deceived more than half the world. 
She has still almost all Catholics, most 
women and a considerable number of men 
•who are not Catholics, on her side. But the 
student who reads history to discover truth 
cannot pronounce her innocence proved either 
of Darnley’s murder or of the attempt on 
Elizabeth’s life. JE. J. G. Mackay. 


The Heart of Africa : Three Years’ Travels 
and Adventures in the Unexplored Regions 
of Central Africa, from 1868 to 1871. By 
Dr. Georg Schweinfurth. Translated by 
Ellen E. Frewer. With" an Introduction 
by Winwood Reade. In Two Volumes. 
With Maps and Woodcut Illustrations. 
{London : Sampson Low, 1873.) 

(First Notice.) 

It was perhaps inconsiderate in a savant 
‘like Dr. Schweinfurth to give his book a popu¬ 
lar title, but it really is a good one. He 
could not possibly have chosen a truer. If 
the outline of Africa may be likened to the 
section of an irregularly-shaped pear, the 
region to which Schweinfurth penetrated— 
and which he has been the first to thoroughly 
explore and fully describe—is the core of the 
pear. This region, extending over 75,000 
square miles, lies between 3° 30' and 8° N., 
and 20° and 30° E., and is conspicuous on 
recent maps, particularly French and Ger¬ 
man, by a gridiron-like patch of rivers all 
running side by side together north-westward 
to the Bahr el Arab and Bahr el Ghazal, 
which hold their straight course from west 
to east, between the eighth and tenth 
parallels of north latitude. The Bahr el 
G hazal, receiving in its course the Bahr el 
•Gebel and Giraffe, which drain the Albert 
•and Victoria lakes and southern Nile region 
generally, flows on due west to its confluence 
with the Gobat, where, striking northwards, 
the united rivers flow on as the White Nile 
to Khartoom, where, joined by the Blue 
Nile from Abyssinia—the eastern Nile region 
—the main stream of the Nile begins. “ The 
Heart of Africa ” is the western Nile region 
therefore—in which arise the springs of the 
bead waters of the numerous affluents of the 


Bahr el Ghazal, the only westward tributary 
of the Nile—“ the river of Egypt.” The 
Bahr el Ghazal was first entered, in 1854, by 
a native merchant of Khartoom. He was 
followed, in 1856, by Petherick; and in 1863 
Mile. Tinne, with Von Heuglinand Steudner, 
extended their explorations from the land¬ 
ing place of Meshera el Rek across the 
Dinka country and across the affluents 
of the Bahr el Ghazal westward along 8° N. 
as far as the Dyoor, and the Dembo. The 
Italian Piaggia had also obliquely traversed 
this Western Nile region to its south-west 
limits, to the country of the Niam-Niam, 
among whom he lived for a year. Schwein¬ 
furth, after leaving the Bahr el Ghazal at 
Meshera, went south-west eighty miles to 
Ghattas Seriba; whence he explored the 
country in a general southerly direction 
250 miles across the confluents of the Welle 
to the Seriba of Munza, the King of the canni¬ 
bal Monbuttoos in 3° 30' N. and 28° 10' E.; 
and returning to Ghattas Seriba, he wandered 
rather than 'explored westward, 150 miles, 
to Gudyoo in 26° E. and 7° 15' N. It was 
thus the western and southern confines of 
the great basin of the tributaries of the 
Bahr el Ghazal which Schweinfurth actually 
traversed, and it is no exaggeration to say 
that there is scarcely a single stream of the 
Nile, of this Western Nile region, which he 
did not cross, and was not able to map in 
the course of his two journeys. This is the 
most interesting of the many valuable 
geographical results of his travels. 

Schweinfurth (ii. 113) expressly disclaims 
having found any new source of the Nile, 
and yet he is the only European who has 
ever seen a living fountain of the White 
Nile: 

“Mount Baginze (20° 15' E. and 4° 30' N.) 
is only four miles to the SSE. of Damvo, but this 
short distance has to be accomplished by a cir¬ 
cuitous and troublesome route leading across deep 
fissures and masses of loose rock, and often through 
grass of enormous height. Half-way we came to a 
rapid brook hastening along through a deep cleft, 
which we were able to leap across. This was the 
source of the Dyoor. It was the first actual 
source of any of the important affluents of the 
White Nile to which any European traveller had 
ever penetrated. My Niam-Niam escort, who 
were natives of the district, positively asserted that 
this brooklet was the Sway, and thus plainly demon¬ 
strated that, however insignificant this little vein of 
running water might appear, they were accustomed 
to consider it ns tire highest section of the waters 
that contributed to the formation of the Dyoor. 
The Sway, they said, was the largest and loftiest 
river of their land; Baginze was their loftiest 
mountain; and this was the most important 
stream that issued from its clefts.” (ii. 213, 214.) 

But his greatest geographical discovery 
was of that part of the watershed of the 
Western Nile basin inhabited by the Niam- 
Niam, and of the water-parting defined by 
the westward flow of the river Welle. He 
had reached the water-parting between the 
Lendukoo and Mbwole, about 28° 30' E. 
and 4° 30' N., on his first route southward to 
Munza’s Seriba:— 

“ The direction which the river Lindukoo was 
taking appeared to me to be exactly the reverse of 
that in which flowed the current of the Yabboo; 
and in spite of the positiveness on the part of the 
guides, all their statements left my mind uncon¬ 
vinced, and in a state of considerable perplexity. 
But two months later, when I had again to cross 


the river some distance further to the east, my 
presentiment was thoroughly confirmed. The 
formation of the land just here is very uneven and 
irregular, quite in contrast to what it was ob¬ 
served to De both previously and subsequently 
upon our progress. With the Lindukoo, then, I 
was bidding farewell to the district of the Nile. 
Many as there had been before, who had under¬ 
taken to explore the mighty river to its fountain¬ 
head, here was I, the first European coming 
from the north, who yet had ever traversed the 
watershed of the Nile. Upon this memorable 
day of my life I confess I had no real knowledge 
of the significance of the soil upon which my steps 
were tarrying, for as yet I could know nothing of 
the configuration of the country before us. The 
revelation of the truth about this watershed only 
became apparent to me after I had gathered an’d 
weighed the testimony of the Niam-Niam, which 
sufficiently demonstrated that the next river, the 
Mbwole, belongs to the system of the Welle. This 
river now was an enigma to me; and to unravel the 
hydrographical perplexities which surrounded it, 
continued throughout my journey to puzzle my 
brain ; certainly I was satisfied it could never be 
brought into unison with any of the tributaries of 
the Sway.” (i. 493-404.) 

A little patience and the problem was 
solved. 

“ At length the attainment of my cherished 
hopes seemed close at hand. The prospect was 
held out that on the 19th of March we might ex¬ 
pect to arrive at the Welle. The way to the river 
led us due south, and we went onwards through 
almost uninterrupted groves of plantains, from 
which the huts, constructed of bark and rotang 
very skilfully sewn together, again and again 
peeped out. A march of scarcely two leagues 
Drought us to the bank of the noble river, which 
rolled its deep dark flood majestically to the west, 
in its general aspect suggesting a resemblance to 
the Blue Nile. For me it was a thrilling moment, 
that can never fade from my memory. My sensa¬ 
tion must have been like Mungo Park's on the 20th 
of July, 1796, when, for the first time, he planted 
his foot upon the shore of the mysterious Niger, 
and answered once and for all the great geogra¬ 
phical question of the day—as to whether its 
waters rolled to the east or to the west. Here, 
then, I was upon the very bnnk of the river, attest¬ 
ing the western ftow of the water, about which the 
contradictions and inconsistencies of the Nubians 
had kept up my unflagging interest ever since we 
set out from Khartoom. Whoever has any ac¬ 
quaintance with the indistinctness that" ever 
attaches to the statements of those who would 
attempt to describe in Arabic the up-current or 
the down-current of a river, will readily compre¬ 
hend the eagerness with which I yearned to catch 
the first glance of the waters of which the rippling 
sound, as they washed the stony banks, came 
through the bushes to my strained and listening 
ear. If the river should flow to the east, why 
then it solved the problem, hitherto inexplicable, 
of the fulness of the water in Lake ’Mwootan 
[Baker's Albert Nyanza]; but if, as more likely, it 
should go toward the west, then, beyond a doubt, 
it was independent altogether of the Nile system. 
A moment more and the question was set at rest. 
Westerly was the direction of the stream, which 
consequently did not belong to the Nile at all it 
was in all likelihood not less thnn 180 miles dis¬ 
tant from the north-western coast of Lake ’Mwoo¬ 
tan [Albert Nyanza j, and at the numerous rapids 
which are formed in its upper course, it rises 
almost to the level of the lake, even if it does not 
attain a still higher altitude.” (i., 548, 649.) 

The Welle had all the character of a moun¬ 
tain stream, and the result of Schweinfurth’s 
enquiries seemed to demonstrate most satis¬ 
factorily that to the south-west of Munza’s 
Seriba the land takes a decided rise, breaking 
into hills and isolated mountains, and that 
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these are none other than the western fringe 
of the “ Bine Mountains,” which Baker ob¬ 
served from the farther side of Lake Mwootan, 
or Albert Nyanza, and of which, as he saw 
them from the north-west side of the lake, 
he reckoned the height to be 8,000 feet. 
Schweinfurth identifies the Welle as the tribu¬ 
tary of the Shary, the river discovered by 
Denham in 1824, flowing into Lake Tsad. 

The discovery of the Welle of course ex¬ 
plodes the hypothesis that the Lualaba may be 
a source of the Nile. This is the river which 
forms itself in the great region of water- 
springs to the west of Lake Tanganyika, 
and Livingstone thought might be a source 
of the Nile, a supposition (ii. 186) that 
might have some semblance of foundation 
from its northward course, and the inexplic¬ 
able volume of water in the Albert Nyanza, 
but which was negatived completely as soon 
as more ample investigation had been made 
as to tho comparative level, direction, and 
connection of other rivers, especially of 
Schweinfurth’s Welle. 

Although animated by the simple enthu¬ 
siasm of all true explorers, Dr. Schweinfurth 
is the most modest of discoverers, and the 
most generous in his recognition of the 
work done by others. This, therefore, 
makes his utterly unjust and unworthy 
attack on Bruce, one of the most learned 
and accurate of the innumerable explorers of 
the Nile basin, all the more pointed and pain¬ 
ful. It is thus he writes of the sagacious 
philosopher of Kinnaird :— 

“ One of the objects contemplated in my joumev 
was to show the importance of the Western 
affluents of the Nile which unite in the Gazelle ; 
and I have given evidence that one way and 
another they traverse a region of not less than 
150,000 square miles. When I mention that in 
1803 Speke called the Gazelle ‘an unimportant 
branch, and, moreover, that Baker has spoken of 
its magnitude with great depreciation, in reply, I 
might allude to another interesting fact in geo¬ 
graphical annals. Not only did Bruce a hun¬ 
dred years ago suppose that he had disco¬ 
vered the sources of the Nile in Abyssinia, just 
where a hundred years previously they had been 
marked upon the Portuguese maps ; but he repre¬ 
sented the Bahr el Abiad as an inconsiderable 
stream, which joined the stream of his discovery 
at llalfava, Khartoom at that time not being in 
existence. But it is absolutely impossible that 
Bruce could have returned from Senaar to Berber 
along the left bank of the Blue Nile, and could 
have crossed at its mouth from the very spot 
where Khartoom now stands, without being aware 
that close behind him there was rolling its waters 
a stream as broad again as the Blue Nile. The 
plain truth is that the White Nile was overlooked 
and disparaged because it would have thrown his 
Blue Nile in the shade. Ismail Pasha was quite 
right in saying that every fresh African traveller 
had his own private sources of the Nile; but for 
my part I am not at all ashamed to confess that I 
have not found them.” 

Undoubtedly one of the first thoughts 
which spontaneously occur to the reader 
of Dr. Schweinfurth’s great and most in¬ 
teresting explorations of the Nile is that 
after all we are as far off as ever from the 
true sources of the Nile. The Caput Nili 
in fact continues to be as great a mystery as 
in the days of Herodotus. Schweinfurth has 
now as completely and exhaustively explored 
the Western Nile basin as Bruce did the 
Eastern—or Abyssinian ; while Burton, and 
Speke, and Grant, and Livingstone have 


brought back to us a sufficient knowledge of 
the extreme southern limits of the Nile basin 
to prove that neither is the Caput Nili there. 
But Bruce always said that the true head¬ 
waters of the Nile would be found in the 
mountainous wilds of Kaffa and Narea— 
which remain unexplored to this day, and to 
which he showed that the phenomena of the 
inundation also pointed as the source of the 
Nile (“ the river of Egypt ”). In vol. iii. p. 
333 (3rd edition), he says that the mountains 
of Kaffa are the highest land in Africa ; and 
at page 105 of vol. vii. that the White Nile 
(cl Aice ) rises in the country south of 
Narea “ supplied with perpetual rains,” 
and therefore the White “ never diminishes 
as the (Blue) Nile does, in the latitude of 
whose fountains the rains prevail only at 
stated times.” In vol. v. p. 370, he accounts 
for certain appearances of the Nile inunda¬ 
tion by the bursting of immense marshes in 
the country about Narea; and farther on, 
at page 384, he remarks that in latitude 9°, 
in the kingdom of Gnigiro (east of Limmou), 
the Zebee runs south or south-east into the 
inner Ethiopia, as do also many other rivers, 
and, “ as I have heard from natives of that 
country, empty themselves into a lake, as 
those on the north of the line (Blue Nile, &c.) 
do into Lake Tzana.” In the same volume, 
at page 332, he says, before March “ green 
boughs and leaves appear floating on the 
Bahr el Abiad; ” and at page 370, “ the true 
reason of this appearance is from those 
immense marshes spread over the country 

about Narea and Kaffa.where the 

water accumulates and is stagnant before it 
overflows into the river Abiad, which rises 
there.” 

The annual inundation of the Nile of 
itself would appear to force us to accept 
whatever river or rivers may arise in Kaffa 
and the Galla country as the true sources of 
the Nile ; whether they empty into the Nile 
direct, as the Sobat, or indirectly through 
the Victoria Nyanza, or any other of its 
system of equatorial lakes, as the unknown 
Asua is said to flow, in its course to the 
Nile, through Lakes Zamburu and the Bahri 
Ngo. The inundation of the Nile begins in 
Egypt in June, about St. John’s Day, and 
continues to the end of September. The 
rains on the plateau of the network of the 
Victoria Lake system fall from November 15 
to May 15. The phenomena seem quite 
unrelated ; and it is evident that the com¬ 
plete explanation of the inundation of the 
Nile necessitates the supposition that there 
are some feeders of the White Nile, the 
flooding of which is complementary to the 
overflow of the equatorial Nile lakes. These 
feeders must also needs be in the Tropic of 
Cancer, in which the rain falls in summer 
and autumn, as it falls in the Tropic of Capri¬ 
corn in winter and spring; and where can we 
look for them but in the unexplored part of 
the Nile basin lying wide extended between 
Abyssinia and the Equator ? In his pas¬ 
sage through Capricorn, the sun surcharges 
the equatorial lakes with the rains which 
fall from November to May; in his passage 
through Cancer, the rivers of Kaffa, Narea, 
and Galla in turn become swollen, and, 
descending into Egypt on the crest of the 
flood of the Victoria and Albert lakes, con¬ 
stitute there the annual inundation. In 


the passage of the sun through Cancer 
the greatest fall of rain in these regions 
takes place where the moisture which 
the sun draws in his course is condensed 
against mountain ranges ; so that the fur¬ 
ther we travel westward from the highlands 
of Abyssinia, more and more to the south 
lie the limits of the summer rains in Africa. 
It is clear, therefore, that we must look 
for the rivers which complete the annual 
inundation of the Nile in Egypt, not in 
Schweinfurth’6 Western Nile region, but 
amongst those lofty mountains of Ganku, 
Audak, and Narea, to which Bruce pointed 
as the true shrine of the inviolable mystery 
of the Caput Nili. 

Bruce knew perfectly well, and states it, 
as has been shown, over and over again, that 
the perennial stream of the Nile was due 
solely to the White Nile; and that tho 
Blue Nile, even in its summer flood, was 
but a tributary. Had an Ainsworth been. 
at his elbow, indeed, the map to his travels 
would even possibly have anticipated the dis¬ 
covery of the great southern Nile lakes, as 
the Portuguese maps, according to Schwein¬ 
furth, anticipated Bruce’s own discovery of 
the Blue Nile by a hundred years! Dr. 
Schweinfurth has been thoughtlessly as¬ 
sailed by Mr. Stanley, because he has 
proved, by his discovery of tlic Welle, 
that Livingstone was manifestly in error- 
in supposing that the Lualaba flows to- 
the Nile; and at least this might have 
warned him to show a larger consideration 
to the memory of a true man whose de¬ 
clining life was embittered by the sneers of 
the inventive author of Baron Munchausen. 

George Biudwood, 


Robert Greene's Leben r uud Schriftea. Line 
liistorisch-kritische Studie. Von Wolf¬ 
gang Bernhardi. (Leipzig: Vcrlag der 
Volksbuchhandlung, 1874.) 

Herr Bernhardi’s Life and Worlcs of Robert 
Greene is a critical arrangement of such 
biographical and literary notices of the poet, 
as the biographers, especially Dyce, have 
brought together. Unfortunately for him, 
he has had to trust to deductions and state¬ 
ments not his own, which have often led him 
astray. Thus when Greene says to Marlowe, 
“ Is it pestilent Machivelian policy that thou 
hast studied? . . . The broacher of this diaboli¬ 
cal Atheism is dead . . . ended in despair 

. . . inherited the portion of Judas . . - 

perished as ill as Julian,” 

Malone, followed by Dyce, interprets this 
to be Francis Kett, burnt at Norwich ns a 
heretic in February, 1589, who had been 
fellow at Bennet College at Cambridge while 
Marlowe was there, and therefore had very 
likely been the teacher referred to. This is 
nonsense. The broacher of the Machiavel¬ 
lian doctrine was Machiavelli, who in 
Greene’s day was generally believed in 
England to have perished, like Judas, by his 
own hand. But Herr Bernhardi adds to the 
error by inferring that it was Kett also who 
persuaded Greene to adopt the temporary 
atheism which he confesses. Kett was a 
thoroughly earnest Unitarian. Marlowe and 
Greene were not of Kett’s school, but of 


that of Hariot, Raleigh, and the Earl of 
Northumberland, which all the old women 
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of the day accused of atheism. No doubt 
they were politiques, and being so, were held 
in about the same estimation as Freemasons 
are now at the Vatican. It is not the special 
error, but the philosophical spirit, the sup- 
posed source of all errors, which is obnoxious 
to religious prejudice. Raleigh in this 
respect was more odious than Kett. Andreas 
Philopater in 1591 tells us of the much- 
frequented “ atheistical ” school of Walter 
Raleigh, 

“qtiam modo ita notam et publicam suis in 
aedibus habere dicitur, Astronomo quodam Nicro- 
manceo praeceptore, ut juventutis nobilioris non 
exiguae turmae tam Moysis legem veterem, quam 
novam Christi Domini . . . irridere didicerint.” 


The Astronomer and Necromancer is, of 
course, Hariot, who, according to Richard 
Bame, was Marlowe’s idol. 

“ lie affirmeth,” says Bame, “ that Moses was 
but a juggler, and that one Heriots can do more 
than he. 


Then with respect to dates. Herr Bern* 
hardi gives the date of Greene’s Mcnaphon 
and Nash’s first coming to London as 1587, 
instead of 1589, not knowing the absolute 
proof of the latter date given by Mr. P ether- 
ham in his edition of Nash’s Almond for a 
Parrot, and places the writing of the epistle 
prefixed to Greene’s Farewell to Folly in 
1587, when the novel was written, instead of 
1591, when the book was first published. 
The latter date is absolutely proved by the 
phrase, “I cannot Martinize,” which occurs 
in the epistle. As Martin Marprelate first 
appeared in 1589, the verb derived from the 
book cannot be older than that date. 

The import of these errors is that they 
have led Herr Bernhardi to give quite un¬ 
proved dates to Greene's plays. Thus, the 
preface to Greene’s Farewell to Folly refers 
with the bitterest sarcasm to the play of 
Faire Em and its author. But the first scene 
of Faire Em is a palpable imitation of the 
first scene in Greene’s Friar Bacon. There¬ 
fore Bacon is the older of the two plays. 
But the preface in question cannot be shown 
to be earlier than 1591, instead of 1587; 
therefore Friar Bacon cannot thereby be 
proved to date from 1586. 

Another chain of reasoning is this: 
Locrine was written in 1587, perhaps before 
the execution of the Queen of Scots, or even 
beforo the Babington conspiracy in Septem¬ 
ber 1586. (It must have been so, for it was 
written by one of the then executed Babing¬ 
ton conspirators, Charles Tylney, and edited 
by W. S. in 1595.) But Locrine has a passage 
imitating some lines in Greene’s Alphonsus, 
and Alphonsus is a kind of parody of Tam- 
burlaine, and, especially in these lines, directly 
follows some lines of Marlowe’s in that play. 
Therefore Alphonsus is before Locrine, and 
Tamburlaine before Alphonsus; and Tarn- 
burl aiue must be dated very early in 1586. 

But Locrine also contains two lines ex¬ 
tracted from Peele’s Farewell to Norris and 
Drake in 1589. I do not therefore say that 
Locrine is later than that. I imagine that 
W. S., the “ ironical censurer ” of other men, 
who had been accused of slealing from Mar¬ 
lowe and Greene and Peele, was willing to 
show what manner of plays his would be if 
he imitated those models ; and therefore that 
he interpolated passages from Greene and 
Peele into the stilted and tedious old tragedy 


of Locrine, and so set it forth “ overseen and 
corrected by W. S.” And at the same time, 
by a double irony, that he wrote a comedy 
in Marlowe’s style, who had no comedy in his 
composition, and stuffed it full of lines taken 
bodily out of Marlowe’s plays, and put into 
the most incongruous company. And thus 
we have the first sketch of the Taming of a 
Shrew. But to return to Locrine. It is 
difficult to believe that such a couplet as the 
following was written seriously:— 

“ For with my swor[r]d, this sharp curtle axe, 

I’ll cut asunder my accursed heart—” 
which Thackeray unconsciously imitated in 
his ballad— 

“ Meagher of the Sword, 

’Tis he will steep that battlo-axe in Saxon gore.” 

In putting forward this hypothesis, I am 
not bringing myself within the danger of 
Mr. Fleay’s tests, which only apply to Shake¬ 
speare’s natural offspring—not, I presume, to 
his parodies and pilferings. At any rate 
Locrine, though substantially written before 
September 1586, was subsequently enriched 
with lines taken from Greene’s Orlando and 
Alphonsus and Peele’s Farewell-, and so it 
cannot be used to prove that the purloined 
passages were in existence before September 
1586, and Herr Bemhardi’s careful erection 
falls to the ground. 

It is not satisfactory to have to make these 
objections. They suggest to us that it is we 
English who are answerable for all this loss 
of time and wasted industry of our German 
fellow-workers. Without careful reprints 
of Greene’s, and Nash’s, and Chettle’s, and 
Harvey’s, and Lodge’s books, the German 
workers on Shakespeare are forced to depend 
altogether on the notices and extracts which 
we give them. And if their defects are 
only due to their defective materials, the 
fault is ours, not theirs. So far as Herr 
Bernhardi has sufficient materials at his dis¬ 
posal, so far he is generally right. His ex¬ 
position of the parallelism between Alphonsus 
and Tamburlaine is manifestly correct, and 
his guess that Locrine must be dated before 
the Queen of Scots’ death or the Babington 
conspiracy, though he does not give the 
grounds of his opinion, is a curious approxi¬ 
mation to the truth. Also his discovery 
that Greene attacks Faire Em in his Fare¬ 
well to Folly, is an evidence of his careful 
reading; while his conclusion that the author 
of Faire Em was one of the “gentlemen 
poets ” who attacked Greene on the stage 
seems a fair critical deduction. It is hardly 
fair to say that “ the English strangely re¬ 
gard Faire Em as Greene’s.” Dyce did not 
include it in Greene’s works ; and if Phil- 
lipps, in his Theatrum Poetamm, attributed 
it to Greene, on the other hand the librarian 
of Charles II. labelled it as Shakespeare’s. 
Faire Em is a play which deserves much 
more attention than it has yet had on the 
part of those who undertake to investigate 
the relations between Greene and Shake¬ 
speare. R. Simpson. 


MINOR HISTORICAL BOOXS. 

History of the English Institutions. By Philip 
Vernon Smith, M. A, Barnster-at-Law. (Riving- 
tons, 1873.) 

This is one of a series of “ Historical Handbooks 
for use in Schools,” and is of a higher character 
than many books of similar design. It includes 


the period from “ the settlement of the Angles and 
Saxons in this island ” to the present time; and 
the manner in which the various subjects have 
been selected shows a just appreciation of the task 
which the author had before him. He makes no 
claim to original research (though he appears to 
have consulted the statutes for himself), but pro¬ 
fesses to have compiled his work from “ standard " 
authorities, of which he gives a short list. It is 
hardly to be expected that handbooks shonld be 
written on any other principle. They cannot be 
more correct, and must almost inevitably be a 
little less correct, than their sources. They are 
also apt to show some little inconsistencies, through 
the necessity of following one authority in one 
place and another in another. From such blemishes 
Mr. Smith’s work could not be entirely free; nor 
is it his fault if, when the guides disagreed, he has 
not always followed the best. In treating the 
earlier history he would have done better to trust 
Mr. Stubbs, one of whose works he mentions, than 
some other writers. In his preface, for instance, 
Mr. Smith says he has adopted the “modem 
spelling of Teutonic proper names,” by which ex¬ 
pression he appears to moan that he spells Edward 
Eadward, ana Etlielred AMielred. Mr. Stubbs, 
the only one of Mr. Smith’s “ authorities ’’ who 
has shown any intimate acquaintance with ancient 
MSS., does not commit himself to the many incon¬ 
sistencies involved in this change; nor would any 
palaeographer allow that there was a fixed ortho¬ 
graphy of proper names in England till loDg after 
the invention of printing. The question is, indeed, 
one of no real importance to scholars; but it seems 
a pity that boys should learn to pride themselves 
on superior accuracy in spelling when they are 
only being crammed with a crotchet, and a still 
greater pity that they should have all their ideas 
on the subject unsettled by being taught to read 
about Alfred in Mr. Stubbs’ Select Charters, and 
sElfred in Mr. Smith’s English Institutions. It 
ought also to be mentioned that, from Mr. Smith’s 
essentially Teutonic point of view, the Latinised 
form “ frithborga ” is somewhat out of place in 
his pages; and, considering the works he has con¬ 
sulted, it is not easy to understand his statement 
that, when the Teutonic invaders came, “ the ter¬ 
ritory occujned by each tribe was called a scira.” 
There are two or three other slips which show that 
Mr. Smith has not studied the earlier period for 
himself; but, as a whole, the book may, neverthe¬ 
less, be described as a useful compendium conscien¬ 
tiously put together. The plan upon which it is 
written is to give, in the first instance, a continuous 
narrative of each institution or group of institu¬ 
tions ; but there are sections numbered in each 
chapter to correspond with the six periods into 
which the work is divided. A student can, there¬ 
fore, very readily obtain a general glance at the 
whole of the institutions of any one period by reading 
the whole of the sections which bear the same num¬ 
ber. He tiuds (to give au example) a sketch of the 
history of local government by itself, and a sketch 
of the history of imperial or central government by 
itself; but by a simple mode of reference lie can 
easily compare any feature in the one with any 
feature in the other, as it appeared during any of 
the six periods. 

A Glossary of Cornish Names, ancient and 
modern, local, family, personal, S;c.: 20,000 Celtic 
and other Names now or formerly in use in Corn¬ 
wall, with Derivations and Significations for the 
most part conjectural, suggestive, and tentative of 
many, and Lists of unexplained Names about which 
information is solicited. By the Rev. John Ban¬ 
nister, LL.D., Vicar of St.Day. (Williams andNar- 
gate, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; 
and 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 
J. R. Netherton, 7 Lemon Street, Truro.) 

The recent death of Dr. Bannister recalls to our 
recollection the above work, which we have not 
hitherto noticed. Dr. Bannister’s design has been to 
show how much of the old and but recently extinct 
vernacular of Cornwall is still preserved in ita 
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local names, as regards the names of places, family 
names, and personal names, as found upon in* 
scribed stones and other ancient records. Old 
Dolly Pentreath has had the reputation of hav¬ 
ing been the last who could speak the Cornish 
language. She died in 1778, and that eminent 
philologist, Prince Lucien Bonaparte, a few 
years ago, in conjunction with the Vicar of 
the parish of St. Paul, Cornwall, where she 
died, erected a monument to her memory. Dr. 
Bannister, however, has shorn poor Old Dolly of 
her glory by calling attention to a later Comish- 
speafdng inhabitant in the person of one William 
Bodenner, who lived until 1704. The latest, 
therefore, is nearly a century ago; and seeing that 
the literary remains in the Cornish language are 
exceedingly scanty, Dr. Bannister has done well 
in his endeavour to excite an interest in this 
ancient Celtic dialect, and to preserve from obli¬ 
vion such words and names as yet remain. He 
has with much zeal taken up the subject as a 
labour of love, and his work exhibits considerable 
learning and ingenuity, and marvellous industry 
and perseverance. It does not pretend to be 
exhaustive or complete. Many of the definitions 
are merely tentative, and some it is difficult to 
accept. Phis could scarcely be otherwise in a 
work of this nature, as in numerous instances the 
names have become so corrupted as to render it 
almost impossible to discover their original roots. 
It is, however, a work which should have a place 
is the library of every philologist. At the time 
of Dr. Bannisters death he was engaged in the 
preparation of a larger work, entitled The Nomen¬ 
clature of Cornwall, which was almost ready for 
the press, and we are glad to hear that the MS. 
has been secured by the authorities of the British 
Museum. 

Loudon's Letters. By Karl Bachherger. (Vienna, 
1873.) 70 pp. 8vo. 

Lattdon —or, more strictly, Loudon—was one of 
the generals of the time of Maria Theresa and 
Joseph IL, whose memory is still popular with 
the Austrian people. Yet, in his lifetime, the 
ambition of Joseph II. for warlike laurels thrust 
him hack from the foremost place. The letters 
now published are twenty-five in number, mostly 
addressed to a friend, Baron von Hocbstiitter. 
Though of no special historical importance, they 
are not without interest, as the writer does not 
conceal his opinions on the operations of the Seven 
Years’ War. One letter too, from the General 
to Maria Theresa, should not pass unnoticed, as it 
contains a proposal that a pension destined for 
himself should be transferred to a comrade who 
had been overlooked. Editor. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mb. W. R. S. Rat.stox is about to publish the 
course of lectures on Early Russian History, which 
he recently delivered at Oxford. 

Messrs. Macmillan have in the press a volume 
of Essays by Professor Blackie, to be called Horae 
Hcllenicae. Several of the essays are directed 
against some of the views of Grote and Max 
Muller •, and the volume treats of many of the dis¬ 
puted points of Hellenic philology and antiquity. 

The Manchester branch of the New Shakspere 
Society held its first meeting on Monday last, in 
the rooms of the Literary Club. Mr. Joseph 
Thompson, a member of the City Council, and 
one of the governors of Owens College, presided, 
and in the course of his opening address, said it 
was peculiarly fitting that a branch of the New 
Shakspere Society should be formed in Manchester, 
whose citizens, in the tercentenary year, instead of 
favouring the project of a statue on the Thames 
Embankment, or caring for pageantry at Stratford- 
npon-Avon, had preferred to perpetuate the memory 
of the poet by founding two Shakspere scholar¬ 
ships for the encouragement of the study of Eng¬ 
lish literature—one in its ancient grammar school, 


and the other in its new Owens College. The Rev. 
T. G. Fleay’s paper on “ Metrical Tests as applied to 
Dramatic Poetry ” (sent in proof from the Society in 
London), was read by Mr. J. H. Nodal, and a brief 
conversation followed, in which Mr. George Milner, 
the Rev. A. S. Steinthal, and Mr. Charles Hardwick, 
author of The History of Preston, took part. Mr. 
Steinthal made an eloquent reference to the chief 
promoters of the Society in London, to whom, he 
said, the country owed a debt of gratitude for their 
services to philological research and to the study 
of the older language and literature of England. The 
names of the Mayor of Manchester (Alderman 
Watkin), Six Joseph Heron, Town Clerk of Man* 
Chester, and Mr. Hugh Mason, late President of 
the Chamber of Commerce, were given in as mem¬ 
bers of the Society during the evening. 

Fall of Prince Florestan, of Monaco: written 
by Himself (Macmillan & Co.). The framework of 
this pleasant jeu <Tesprit is as follows. By an odd 
concatenation of circumstances, a Wurtemburg 
cadet educated at Cambridge succeeds to the 
principality of Monaco. He drills all his subjects 
of military age, which is a popular measure, as it 
gives the young married men a holiday from their 
wives every week; begins a picture gallery out of 
the profits of the Casino; and alienates the Jesuits 
by trying to introduce lay instruction. Conse¬ 
quently when he receives Garibaldi, there is an 
tmeute, and he abdicates rather than ifee force or 
promise to obey the Jesuits. By an informal vote 
Monaco is annexed to France, anid we should have 
heard more about it hut for the general election. 
The humour of this kind of thing depends upon 
the ingenuity with which the writer can invent 
fictitious situations to throw light upon the logic 
of real ones. “ Prince Florestan’s ” ingenuity is in 
danger of being pointless for want of application, 
as it is impossible to guess what real situations, if 
any, were in his mind ; hut the odd audacity of the 
invention will most likely be sufficient to attract 
readers. Individual touches are good, e.g. the 
description of M. Blanc, who in twenty years 
will resemble M. Thiers as much in personal 
appearance as he docs already in tact, power 
of talking, and the combination of a complete 
absence of fixed opinions upon any subject 
with a decided manner. He wishes, we learn, 
to attract the English, and hesitates between a 
Protestant church and pigeon shooting. There is 
a materialistic doctor quite content to be tolerated 
on condition of always voting with the Jesuits, 
who can quite understand that the Prince “ should 
wish to be thought to wish to make changes,” but 
not that he should wish to make them. “ Prince 
Florestan” is not an Anglomane; he thinks our 
constitutional monarchy is a democratic republic, 
tempered by “ snobhism and corruption.” Our 
“materialistic world of fashion goes alternately 
to Mr. Wilkinson and Canon Liddon, Mr. Haweis 
and Mr. Stopford Brooke, and does not believe a 
word that any of them says—unless it is Mr. 
Haweis; but then, doctrinally speaking, he says 
nothing.” Lest the reader should find “ Prince 
Florestan ” too like Mr. Haweis, he is careful to 
intimate that French Radicals had better pretend 
to believe in the immortalitv of the soul. 


The German Government have informed Lord 
Derby that they will allow the Early English Text 
Society to keep the Gottingen MS. of the Cursor 
Mundi —which the society is printing side by side 
with three other copies of the work—till December 
1 next, being a year beyond the first six months 
for which the loan of the MS. was granted. The 
tima needed for copying all the four MS., of over 
20,000 lines each, composing them, printing, 
correcting and revising proofs by each of them, 
has been, and is, so great, that not more than a 
third of the work is yet done. The book, when 
finished, will be the largest the society has under¬ 
taken, and contain more comparative matter. The 
Chaucer Society’s “ Six-text ” Canterbury Tales, 
and the Clarendon Press W’yclillite Versions of 
the Bible are the only books to be compared 
with it. 


A new volume of Sermons, by the Rev. H. R. 
Haweis, of St. James's, Westmoreland Street, 
Marylehone, called “ Speech in Season,” will 
shortly appear (H. S. King & Co., publishers). It 
is di video into three books:—I. New Readings — 
which reverse a great many of the popular notions 
about Christianity, showing by a reference to 
history how largely the words of Christ have been 
misunderstood; and attempting, by a similar 
method of criticism, to define the relations between 
dogmatic theology and the liberal theology of the 
day. II. Old Problems —in which such matters 
as “ Hell,” “ Insanity,” etc., are discussed; and 
in. Special Occasions —including the sermon 
preached at Westminster Abbey on the death of 
the late Bishop of Winchester. 

Thoughts for the Times, by the same author, 
published 1873 (H. S. King & Co.), is reprinting 
for a sixth edition. 

We understand that Mr. James Sully has just 
completed for publication a series of psychological 
essays, which discuss, among other subjects, the 
aesthetic principles of music and of the arts that 
embody human character. The work will be issued 
by Messrs. H. S. King & Co. 

Mb. Morfill, of Oriel, will print, in his forth 
coming volume for the Ballad Society, a work of 
George Puttenham (the author of the well-known 
Arte of English Poesie, 1589), which, from the 
neglect of the compilers of bibliographical hand¬ 
books, has been supposed to be lost, namely, 
his Partheniades, a series of MS. verses, written 
probably for New Year’s Day, 1678, in honour of 
the Virgin Queen, Elizabeth, whose beauty, clever¬ 
ness and goodness he praised highly. The first 
of the series is headed: “ The pnncipall addresse 
in nature of a New Yeare's gifte, seeminge therebve 
the Author intended not to have his name 
knowne,” and runs thus:— 

[Side Note] Parthe : 1. Thaleia. 

“ Gracious Priucesse, where princes are in place 
To geue you gold, and plate, and perles of price, 

It seemeth this day, saue your royall advice, 

Paper pnesentes should hauo hut little grace. 

But sithe the tyme so aptly serucs the case, 

And, as some thinke. youre highness takes deliglite 
Oft to perrse the styles of ot her men, 

And oft your selfe, with Ladyo Sapphocs pen, 

In sweet measures of poesye t’endite 
The rare nffectes of your hevenly sprighte. 

Well hopes my Muse to skape all manor blame, 
Vttring your honours, to hyilo her owners name.” 

How then has Mr. Morfill identified this work 
with Puttenham’s Poem P By finding that its 
sixteenth set of verses contains the line quoted by 
Puttenham in the following extract from his Arti 
of English Poesie :— 

“ This considered, I will let one figure enjoy his best 
beknowen name, and call him stil, in all ordinarie 
cases, tho figure of comparison, .... as when 
we sang of our Soiteraigno Duly thus, in tho twentieth 
[16th in MS.] Partheniado:— 

‘ As faulcon fares to bussardos flight,’ ” etc. 

The original is in the Cotton Collection in the 
British Museum, Vespasian E viii., beginning at 
leaf 1(19, was printed in the first edition of Nichols's 
Proe/resses of Queen Elizabeth, and reprinted in 
Haslewood's Ancient Critical Essays, lSl1 ; hut 
these prints are not entered in Bohn’s Lowndes, or 
Ilazlitt, nor does the British Museum catalogue of 
MSS. notice them. Puttenham’s authorship of the 
Partheniades was known to liiscontemporaries, as the 
name occurs in the “ list of his works taken by 
mister Steevens from a MS. memorandum of Ben 
Jonson,” printed in note t on p. 304 of Ritsou’s 
Bihliographia Pocticn. Puttenham was proud of 
“Thames’ two sides,” that “lovely Londone," 
whose praises our old poets always sang, and the 
Queen’s palaces:— 

. . . . “ terns to sydes; 

Terns easy for liys easyc tydes, 

Built all along with mannours riche, 

Quinborow salt sen. brackish Grccnewich ; 

Then that where Brittou raygne beyond, 
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The Tower of louely Londone ; 

Westminster old and new Pallnce; 

Richomounte, not great but gorgias ; 

Hugo Hampton court, that hath no peere 
For stately roomes and turretts cleere, 

.Savo Windsor, sett on Barrockes border,* 

That temple of thye noble order, 

The garter of a lovely dame, 

Which gave yt first device and name.” 

The date of the poem seems to be 1578, twenty 
years after the Queen left her studies to ascend the 
throne in 1658:— 

But O now twentye veare agon, 

Forsakinge Greece for Albion, 

Whore thow about doost rule and raygno. 

Professor Nervcci and Professor Comparetti 
are going to publish a complete collection of Italian 
popular stories, after the pattern of Grimm’s 
Mdhrchen. The work will consist of three 
volumes; two volumes of text containing numerous 
specimens of Italian dialects, and one volume of 
notes, chiefly by Comparetti. The first volume is 
in the press. The work will be published by 
Loescher, Venice. 

From a batch of numbers just received of 
Unsere Zeit, Deutsche Revue tier Gegenwart, pub¬ 
lished fortnightly at Leipzig, by F. A. Brockhaus, 
we select an article by Georg Honegger on “ Der 
Modorno Euglischo Sensationsroman,” as likely 
to prove of most interest to readers in this country. 
According to this writer, the history and develop¬ 
ment of English fiction in the present century 
must be sought for in the works of the three great 
authors, Walter Scott, Lord Lvtton, and Charles 
Dickens. To the consideration of them, however, 
but little space is given, for, after a brief summary 
of the peculiarities of each, which does not differ 
much from the views entertained by some of our 
best critics over here, Herr Honegger invites his 
readers to follow him in the study of the most 
modern sensation novels. Mr. Harrison Ains¬ 
worth is designated as the father of this school of 
literature, whose not inconsiderable talent, as dis¬ 
played in his early works, speedily sank into a 
“ charakterlese Vielschreiberei.” It is curious to 
find Thackeray the next author to be reviewed as 
a sensationalist, but such is the case in this article, 
though the estimate placed upon him is as high 
as his warmest admirers could wish. Thackeray 
depicted the habits of the English gentry; Mrs. 
Beecher Stowe those of the slave-holding aristo¬ 
cracy of the Southern States—a sufficient reason 
in the eves of our writer to place the two in 
juxtaposition. After Uncle Tom, however, no¬ 
thing is to be found to admire in this lady’s 
writings, and he adds that she has irreparably 
damaged herself by the hideous Byron controversy 
stirred up a few years ago. Foremost in the 
school of Dickens is placed Mr. Wilkie Collins, 
and three or four pages are devoted to a careful 
analysis of the Woman in White ; next in the 
same school figures Mr. Edmund Yates, whose 
merits and defects arc illustrated by an analysis of 
Land at Last. “ An equally-matched rival in the 
reading world of circulating libraries” with Mr. 
Collins and Mr. Yates is Miss Braddon, whose 
Doctor's Wife is taken as a sample of her powers. 
Herr Honegger’s judgment on this entire phase of 
literature is anything but favourable. It is dis¬ 
tinguished, he writes, neither by novelty, origin¬ 
ality, nor by any marked degree of inventive 
power; and the highest efl’oct is attained, when 
the dexterous author, bv the ingenuity of his plot, 
can make a sensitive womans heart beat. “ Im 
ganzen ist’s docli wieder eine Literatur der Ver- 
zwei flung.” 

Tin: chief point of interest about Mr. Fleav’s 
first paper before the New Shakspere Society last 
week, was, whether the Ryme-test was alone suffi¬ 
cient to determine the chronological order of 
Shukspere’s Plays. Mr. Fleay never said that it 
was; but as he used it as the chief test to settle 
his scheme of the succession of the plays, men 

* The edge of Berkshire. 


naturally desired to know what the result of 
applying the test by itself would he. That result 
could not be got from the tables printed in Mr. 
Fleay’s paper, of which copies were distributed 
at the meeting.* The chief table contained only 
numbers of lines from which the result could be 
worked out. Mr. F. D. Matthew, a member of 
the Society’s Committee, has now worked out the 
proportion of rymed 5-measure lines to blank- 
verse 6-measure lines (excluding short lines like 
those of Berowne’s praise of Rosaline, and the 
casket verses in the Merclumt of Venice ) in all the 
genuine and unmixed Plays, with the following 
result, showing, that however valuable the Remo¬ 
test may be — as it is — when used jointly 
with otter tests, it alone cannot be trusted to 
settle the right order of Shakspere’s plays. 
Proportion of Rgme to Blank-Verse, 6-measure 


Love’s Labour's Lost 



1 In 
•58 

Midsummer Night’s Dream 



1-2 

Comedy of Errors . 



302 

Merry Wives 



38 

Richard II. . 



3-9 

Romeo and Juliet . 



40 

All’s Well . 



44 

Twelfth Night 



63 

Troylus and Cressida 



103 

As You Like it 



12-2 

Two Gentlemen of Verona 



13.0 

Macbeth . , 



134 

Much Ado . . . 



160 

King John . 



160 

Henry V. 



165 

2 Henry IV. 



191 

1 Henry IV. 



19 5 

Richard III. . 



19 8 

Merchant of Venice 


# 

20 3 

Measure for Measure 



21-5 

Cymbeline 



24T 

Lear .... 



30-2 

Hamlet.... 



30-7 

Othello .... 



31-0 

Coriolanns . . . 



60-0 

Julius Caesar 



660 

Antony and Cleopatra . 



660 

Tempest 



729-0 

Winter’s Tale (no rymes) 



infinity. 

Sketch Quartos. 

Merry Wives 


3-7 

Romeo and Juliet . 



50 

Henry V.(a pirated copy) 

• 


250 

Hamlet.... 

. 


270 

That the Two Gentlemen 

and 

Macbeth 


brought next to one another, Henry V. put after 
Henry IV., while Richard III. is after both, and 
Cymbeline only three places from it, of course 
proves the untrustworthiness of the test as 
a sole guide. Rut let no one think that it 
is, therefore, without very great value when 
used judiciously with other tests, regard being had 
to the nature of the Plays. Every Shakspere 
student is deeply indebted to Mr. Fleay for his 
work at this and other tests; and that they will 
ultimately lead to the establishment of greater 
certainty as to the order of Shakspere’s Plays, we 
do not doubt. Professor ten Brink has just 
declared his agreement with Mr. Fumivall, in 
believing that the end-stopt line test is the most 
trustworthy general one. But, till the table of its 
results is produced, we can only accept the words 
of the New Society's Prospectus, that this test has 
“exceeding value . . . though, of course, it 

alone is not conclusive.” 

The Globe took us to task the other day for 
contradicting a statement made by a contemporary 
about Mr. Gladstone, which has since been acknow¬ 
ledged to be inaccurate. But why is the press 
to play fast and loose with the private affairs 
of public or eminent persons ? The Globe itself. 

* Mr. Fleay desires us to state that his calculations 
are based on an incorrectly printed table, of which be 
lias not had an opportunity of revising the proofs; and 
that the obvious precaution was not taken of separat¬ 
ing the verse and proso scenes, and calculating from 
the former only. 


for instance, has recently stated that the Lord 
Chief Justice’s work on Junius is finished and will 
be out in September; this is, of course, utterly 
untrue. The Chief Justice is occupied with the 
correction of the proofs of his judgment in the 
Tichborne case; and the manuscript of the 
Academy articles on Junius is in the state of 
readiness in which it was when the work waa 
broken off by the Geneva arbitration. 

In Feedrelandet for March 11, Dr. 0. Rosenberg, 
the distinguished Danish writer, gives a detailed 
criticism of Mr. Gosse’s recently-published volume 
of poems. 

The following extract from a letter written by 
one of the leaders of the conservative Brahma- 
Sam&j, Rajnarain Bose, after reading Professor 
Max Muller’s Lecture on Missions, in Westmin¬ 
ster Abbey, will show that at present the conser¬ 
vative party of the Brahma-Samaj exercises a 
more powerful influence on the native mind than 
Keshub Chimder Sen and his more progressive 
friends:— 

“ It gives us great satisfaction to see that justice is 
done in tho lecture to Babu Debendranath Tagore and 
the old Brahma-Samaj, a thing rarely done by Euro¬ 
pean ■writers. 

“ If tho Christian missionaries of our country acted 
up to the adviee given them by the lecturer in tho 
spirit of true religion, Christianity-would be presented 
in a more favourable aspect to the natives of India. 

“ The perusal of the lecture gives rise to one reflec¬ 
tion, which is, that the phenomenon of true believers in 
God, calling themselves followers of the true form of 
the old religion, is occurring in every country. The 
lecturer calls himself a true Christian ; we coll our¬ 
selves true Hindus ; the theists of Persia, among 
whom the ex-Grand Vizier was one, call themselves 
true Mohammedans; but whither we call ourselves 
Christiaus, or Hindus, or Mohammedans, in the above 
sense of oaeh of these terms, we all agree in the 
opinion that the essentials of religion are ‘ loving 
God and doing the works He loves,’ and are therefore 
all one. 

“ Although wo have not organised a party like Babu 
Keshub Chunder Sen (we aro of opinion that true 
believers in God should not form themselves into 
a sect or party), yet we have been able to influence 
tho general Hiudu community better than he. The 
Dharma Sabha, or the Society of Orthodox Hindus, 
now called the Samitan Dharma Rakshini Sabha, 
lately gave their opinion in favour of orthodox Hindus 
drinking city-water, and not losing caste thereby. 
They lately petitioned Government against Kulinism, 
and are thinking of allowing Hindus to visit Europe. 
This present liberal spirit of orthodox Hindus is 
owing partly to the effects of English education, and 
partly to the imperceptible influence of the old 
Brahma-Samaj, but more to the latter. The principal 
cause of the influence of the old Brahma-Samaj is its 
not cutting off all connexion with tho old religion. 
Although some of us have done things very repugnaut 
in the eyes of orthodox Hindus, we are not looked 
upon with such disfavour by the general Hindu com¬ 
munity as Balm Keshub Chunder Sen and his party. 
Although Debendranath Tagore has renounced the 
sacred thread, and lias not taken it up again, liko 
some so-called progressive Brahmos; although I have 
introduced widow-remarriage into my family; and 
although Babu Satyeudranath Tagore. C.S., is a prac¬ 
tical follower of tho principle of personal liberty of 
females, wo have not ceased to be held in much regard 
by orthodox Hindus.” 

With reference to the publication, at the ex¬ 
pense of the Government, of the Facsimiles of 
National Manuscripts of England and Scotland, to 
wliich we lately drew attention, it is gratifying to 
be able to state that the undertaking has met with 
ample support from the public. The demand for 
these volumes continues to advance, and a second 
edition is wanted. The sale of the Scottish series 
is especially satisfactory; the first edition of the 
first and second volumes being now exhausted. 
The last few copies of tho first volume have been 
sold by a bookseller, who had secured them in 
time, at an advance of four guineas upon the price 
—one guinea—at which each was published. 

The second volume of Registrum Palatinum 
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Dundmtmt, in the Rolls Series of Chronicles 
and Memorials of Great Britain and Ireland, 
edited by Sir Thomas Duffus Hardy, D.C.L., will 
very shortly he published. It forms a portion of 
the earliest register extant belonging to the Epi¬ 
scopal Palatinate of Durham, commonly called 
u Kellawe's Register,” because it contains the 
proceedings of the prelacy, both lay and ecclesias¬ 
tical, from 1311 to 1310, the period during which 
Richard Kellawe presided over the see of Dur¬ 
ham. The original manuscript became the pro¬ 
perty of the Crown by the separation of the 
Palatinate and Episcopate of Durham, by an Act 
passed 6 Wm. IV., and was, with the other muni¬ 
ments belonging to the Palatinate, removed from 
the late Cursitor’s Office in Durham to the Public 
Record Office in London in the year 1868. It 
abounds in striking and valuable materials illus¬ 
trative of the general history of England, espe¬ 
cially of the northern counties. An index to the 
first and second volumes will enhance the value of 
this new issue; but the preface to the third 
volume is delayed for publication in the second, 
which is in a forward state of preparation, and 
will complete the work. 

It is stated that M. Henri de Vartebelle, whose 
death is announced, has left an unpublished bio¬ 
graphy of Charles X., which will be shortly 
published. 

It is anticipated that there will be great excite¬ 
ment in Iceland this summer in duly commemo¬ 
rating the thousandth year jubilee of the coloniza¬ 
tion of the island. In strict conformity to history, 
the year 1873 would have seemed the more correct 
period for such a celebration, since it was in 873 
that the first settlers, Ingolf and Lejf, after a 
search of three years, found the sacred seat-posts 
(setstokkr), which they had brought with them 
from Norway, and thrown into the sea, when they 
first approached the shores of the island in 870. 
These venerated objects, after having been left to 
drift along with the waves and currents under the 
guidance of their tutelar deities, as was supposed, 
were traced by Ingolf and Lejf to the fjord, sub¬ 
sequently known as Reykjavikfjord, where they 
founded the settlements which gave origin to the 
town of the same name. 

Ax interesting volume, under the title of 
Facsimiles of Ancient Charters in the British 
Museum, has lately been published by order of 
the Trustees of the British Museum, edited by the 
Keeper of Manuscripts, Mr. Bond. It contains 
twenty-three plates, representing seventeen char¬ 
ters in all, which are accompanied by exact 
copies in modem type. As in the recently issued 
Facsimiles of the Palaeographical Society (see 
Academy, January 17), the autotype process of 
photographic printing has been employed, and the 
result in both cases proves how admirably it is 
adapted for the reproduction of manuscripts. All 
the nicer characteristics of the writing are brought 
out with perfect fidelity, with the further advan¬ 
tage that the facsimile may be considered as 
permanent as any ordinary print. The charters 
given range in date from a.d. 679 to 838, and, 
with one exception, which is a fine specimen of 
English, are written in Latin. They have been 
selected, as Mr. Bond states in his Preface, from 
those of the series preserved in the Museum which 
are at once the oldest and of worst condition, the 
immediate object of the publication being to 
reproduce in exact imitation, before it is too late, 
those originals which, from the fading of the ink 
and disintegration of the vellum, show most un- 
mistakeable signs of progressive decay. Most of 
the number formerly belonged to the Monastery 
of Christ Chureh, Canterbury, and, passing thence 
into the hands of Sir Robert Cotton, were 
transferred with the rest of his library to the 
British Museum. The names of the royal and 
other donors, with the actual or approximate 
dates, are ae follows:—1. Hlothari of Kent, May, 
679 ; 2. Oethilred, March, 692 or 693; 3. Suae- 
braed of Essex, June 13, 704 ; 4. Uuihtraed of 


Kent, July, 700 or 715; 5. Berctuald, Archbishop, 
693-731;' 6. Aethilberht of Kent, February 20, 
732; 7. Aethilbald of Mercia, 730; 8. Aethil¬ 
berht of Kent, 740 ; 9, 10, 11. Offa of Mercia, 
767, 779, 780; 12. Coenuulf of Mercia, 798; 13. 
Aethelheard, Archbishop, 805; 14. Coenuulf of 
Mercia, August 1, 811; 15. Wulfred, Archbishop, 
Osuulf and Beomthryth, 805-831; 16, 17. Ecg- 
berht of Kent, 833, 838. It should be observed 
that No. 11 is plainly a copy of the eleventh 
century, and is only included because of its 
faded condition. No. 3, too, appears to be 
later by a century than the date it bears; while 
the year 833, assigned to No. 16, is deduced from 
the names of the witnesses, the charter itself being 
dated 773. Unlike the rest, which are grants of 
land to individuals or monasteries, No. 5 is a letter 
from Uualdhere, apparently a bishop, to his metro- 
olitan Berctuald, asking his advice as to whether 
e should attend a conference between the kings 
and magnates of Wessex and Mercia, to be held 
at Brentford. Among other points of historical 
interest, too, may be noticed the style assumed by 
Aethilbald in No. 7, viz.: “ Rex non solum marcer- 
sium sed et omnium prouinciarum quae generale 
nomine sutangli dicuntur;” and again in the sub¬ 
scription, “ Ego Aetdilbalt rex britanniae.” As 
regards the palaeographical valuo of the volume, 
there is force in Mr. Bond's remark, that “ the 
variations in the style of writing of documents so 
nearly of the same age point to the prevalence of 
special forms in the different divisions of the 
island; ” but to determine whether this was the 
case would require many more facsimiles than are 
given, if not more than are to be obtained. Ori¬ 
ginal charters of so early a period are, of course, 
rare, as may be inferred from the fact that of the 
1,369 documents of the kind given by Kemble in 
his Codex Diplomaticus Aevi Sa.ronici (to which 
this volume may well form an illustrative appen¬ 
dix) not more than 160 profess to be printed from 
extant originals. The great majority of these are 
now in the Museum, and the few reproduced in 
the present volume, which, fine as they are, are 
the most decayed, show how worthy the whole 
series is of being published in facsimile. If, too, 
their condition is deteriorating, the sooner this is 
done the better. 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 

It is reported by the American papers that Dr. 
Bessels, during his recent Arctic voyage with 
Captain Hall’s expedition, has conclusively proved 
the existence of an open polar sea, connecting the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans, and has thus verified 
the earlier conjectures of Franklin, Kane, Hall, 
and Petermann. According to I)r. Bessels the 
tidal wave which washes Cape Hatherton on the 
north coast of Greenland comes from the Pacific 
Ocean. In Newman’s Bay, near the polar entrance 
into Smith Sound, the tidal flow is regularly in 
advance of that in the more southern Polaris Bay. 
If the wave come from the Atlantic, it must be an 
equatorial current going north and south, and 
would in that case strike Polaris Bay before it 
could be observed in Newman's Bay. From Dr. 
Bessel’s observations, it follows either that Green¬ 
land must be an independent island, washed by 
the Atlantic, or that the coasts of Greenland form 
the point of junction between the Atlantic waves 
and the currents coming from the Pacific and 
passing through Behring's Straits into an open 
polar sea—a conjecture which seems the more 
probable. 

The winter in Iceland has been more severe 
than any since 1822. The west coast has been 
Invaded by quite unusual numbers of polar bears, 
unwilling visitors, drifted thither on floating ice 
from Greenland. 

The German Polar Navigation Society has 
bought a station on the island Averd, on the west 
coast of Norway; this harbour, named Kristvig, 
is commodious enough to protect all the largest 
ships of the Society, and will in future be the 


starting-point for the German scientific expeditions 
to the Arctic Regions. 

Dk. Kirk writes to the Times that Lieutenant 
Murphy, in a note written from M’pwapwa, a 
place about ten days’ journey from the coast, 
and dated January 20 last, says that he was 
then accompanying Dr. Livingstone’s body, and 
expected to reach Bagamoio, a seaport, on or 
about the 14th ult. Captain Shefie, of the 
Austrian, ship-of-war Heligoland, had proceeded 
to the coast, and would at once convey the 
body and Lieutenant Murphy’s party to Zanzibar 
on their arrival. Lieutenant Cameron had set out 
for Ujiji to recover papers left there by Dr. Living¬ 
stone. Lieutenant Murphy had been in commu¬ 
nication with him subsequent to the death of J tr. 
Dillon, and was sorry to find that great difficulties 
impeded his onward progress, owing to the anta¬ 
gonism of native chiefs and the desertion of rnanv 
of his followers. Churna, who for eight years 
accompanied the Doctor in his wanderings, had 
been into Zanzibar. He seems to place the posi¬ 
tion of Dr. Livingstone's death at the north of 
Lake Bangweolo, on or about May 4, 1873. lie 
was probably on his way westward. A reply to 
the official telegram, regarding the disposal of the 
body on arrival, was anxiously expected. 

The Times of the 18th instant gives a summary 
of an important paper read by Mr. M'Kellar, of 
Fort William, on the gold mines of Lake Supe¬ 
rior, which were first heard of in 1871. Mr. 
M'Kellar holds that those mines might be worked 
very economically, and that they would yield as 
large profits as those of Australia or America, 
if not larger. The difficulties in developing 
them are due to the unwillingness of the Indians 
to work till some settlement is effected with them, 
and to the absence of a line of communication 
between Lake Superior and the high lands. 

The weather appears to be the chief subject of 
interest in Greece at present. The weather, writes 
the Athens correspondent of the Levant Uerahl on 
the 17th ultimo, has again become extremely cold, 
and it is now snowing within the limits of the town 
with a violence anda continuity seldom, ifever,wit¬ 
nessed in Athens. This unprecedented severity of 
the winter has prevailed all over Greece. In many 
parts of the country the roofs of houses have given 
way beneath the weight of snow. In Atilla, the 
village of Idyllia, or Villia, has been completely 
buried in snow. So has, to a certain extent, the 
town of Thebes, where the Government has de¬ 
spatched in all haste a body of troops with money 
and food to help tho discomfited inhabitants. In 
Calaiuata, the river Dophnon has been frozen for 
some distance. From Lamia they write that the 
river Sperchius has flooded the surrounding coun¬ 
try to an unprecedented extent, doing great 
damage to the seed in the ground. We also hoar 
that the islands of the Archipelago, generally 
noted for the mildness of their climate, have 
suffered from the severe cold. Syra and Corfu, 
where snow is hardly ever seen, are now com¬ 
pletely snow-clad. The suffering, especially amongst 
the peasant and the poorer classes, consequent upon 
this sudden cold is very great. In Athens all 
articles of food have risen enormously: meat is 
now at 1 dracham the oke; charcoal has also risen 
from 15 to 60 leptas the oke. Barring, however, 
these temporary inconveniences and the damage 
done to tho flocks of sheep, the snow is gladly 
welcomed by all as a sure token of a rich and 
abundant harvest of cereals, olives, and grapes. 
The same story reaches us from Crete, where the 
weather is very severe. Whole districts of the 
island appear to be threatened by the calamity 
which has befallen Bengal; the whole of Cydonia 
especially Keramia, and Assigouia, Selinos, and 
Kissamos, are suffering severely from famine. 
Communication in Crete is very difficult, owing to 
the want of bridges over the numerous and rapid 
rivers. Things are not, or rather were not, at the 
date of our advices, much better in Thessaly. 

Many shocks of earthquake were felt on and 
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after January 14, at Kharpoot, continuing for 
several days. The central point of the disturbance 
■was the Mostar Dagh, twenty miles eastward of 
Kharpoot. The village of Sarakamush, situated 
at the foot of the mountain on the east aide, was 
reduced to a heap of ruins. 

News has been received by the French Geo¬ 
graphical Society from the expedition to Terra 
del Fuego, under M. Pertuiset. The landing 
was effected on December 7 last, and the members 
of the expedition, armed to the teeth, at once pro¬ 
ceeded inland in the direction of Cape Horn. 
Their first discovery was an exquisitely beautiful 
lake, from twenty to twenty-five kilometres round, 
covered with thousands of small birds, ducks, and 
geese. The party gave it the name of their 
leader. At its south extremity a group of Fue- 
gians was discovered, all of whom escaped, with 
the exception of a woman and two children. In 
return for some presents the woman gave M. Per¬ 
tuiset “ a piece of tin from a box of sardines ; ” she 
was, adds aI. Pertuiset, “belle pour sa race.” The 
Fuegians appeared to be hostilely disposed accord¬ 
ing to last accounts. Onlv one native hut was 
discovered, lately abandoned; it contained nothing 
but dead rats. 

The report of the expedition is accompanied by 
some details from the Trench Consul at Valparaiso, 
relating to the territory of Magellan. That terri¬ 
tory includes all the southern part of Chili, from 
ocean to ocean, from the isle of ChilotS to Cape 
Horn. The climate is cold in autumn and winter, 
but in the other seasons either great heat prevails 
or violent west winds, blowing for whole days to¬ 
gether, which render it impossible to get out of 
doors. 

The Chilian colony of Punta Arenas, founded 
in 1843 in the peninsula of Brunswick, has been 
very flourishing for the last four or five years. 
Its proximity to Terra del Fuego will allow M. 
Pertuiset's expedition to find a refuge there in 
case of necessity. Its chief wealth is its mining 
industry; gold is found in the river in consider¬ 
able quantities, and the supply of coal is very 
abundant. The Fuegians,as well as most of the 
natives of the islands in the Straits of Magellan,' 
are savages; but the Patagonians, though nomads 
and hunters, faithfully observe their treaties. 
Their number is decreasing every day, but from 
what precise causes does not appear to be known. 

IVb recently mentioned that the Macao Coolie 
trade, which has long been a scandal to the 
civilized world, is to be officially abolished 
next week. The dealers in human flesh seem to 
be making the best use of the small time left for 
their detestable traffic, for a Hong Kong paper, 
just received, mentions that 

“ the Peruvian ship Luisa Canevaro has sailed from 
Macao with 7o6 coolies for Peru.” 

We are further told that 

“the Governor has issued a notification requiring all 
coolie-brokers, without other means of subsistence, to 
leave Macao within three days after the 27th of March 
next, the day fixed for tho entire abolition of tho 
coolie trade. Those wishing to reside in Macao will 
he called upon to produco sureties for their good be¬ 
haviour. The last number of the Indrpcndcnte has 
four full columns devote*! to a lamentation in memory 
of tlio defunct coolie trade, interspersed by some vile 
abuse against English philanthropy.” 

Fetters have been received at Augsburg from 
Dr. Zittel, dated January 30, and written m the 
Libyan desert, in which he gives a description of 
the districts near tho oases of Kasr Dachel and 
Fnrafrch, to which he had proceeded in advance 
of tho rest of tho expedition, and accompanied 
only by Professor Jordan and a German servant. 
He had succeeded in tlxe object of his special 
mission, which was to establish a water-depot in 
anticipation of the expected arrival of Dr. Kohlfs 
with tho men and camels, and he intended to ioin 
the main expedition in its advance westward 
whenever the necessary preparations for its de¬ 
parture could be made. 


The Geographical Society of Berlin has received 
later news from Drs. Kohlfs and Ascherson, dated 
February 5. The caravan was about to cross the 
Libyan desert from Dachel to the oasis of Kufra, 
or Kufara. Its chief difficulty was the complete 
absence of forage for the fifty camels which Kohlfs 
had brought with him; not a blade of grass was 
to be found in the desert, and forage had to he 
fetched from Sint, and transported on the hacks of 
animals. The escort which attended it across the 
desert arrived on the same day as the courier left 
with Rohlfs’ despatches, and the travellers hoped 
to reach Kufra without further hindrance. ^; u 

According to a communication received direct 
by the editor of the Cosmos from Dr. Eduard 
Beccari, the new expedition which that distin¬ 
guished oriental traveller is directing exclusively 
on behalf of the Museum of Genoa, is now about 
to penetrate into the interior of Sumatra, for the 
purpose of studying the local fauna. Dr. Beccari’s 
exploration of the Aru and Celebean Archipelago 
has contributed much important information in 
regard to the animal and vegetable life of those 
insular groups, and he is so well known by his 
expeditions into the north-western districts of 
Borneo, that we may anticipate the most important 
additions to our knowledge of the fauna and flora 
of Sumatra from the expedition on which he is 
to proceed earlv in April, and for the prosecution 
of which the Genoese municipality have granted 
a sum of 16,000 lire. The traveller speaks en¬ 
couragingly of the state of his own health and 
that of the expedition generally, and gives it as 
his opinion that excesses and imprudences in diet 
and modes of living are in general a more prolific 
source of illness than the unhealthiness of the air, 
and that suitable, good, and abundant food consti¬ 
tutes the best preservative against the attacks of 
fever, not even excepting quinine. 

Attempts are being made, with some success, 
to introduce the tea-shrub into Penang. The 
Gazette of that colony states that the Alma estate, 
which is situated about fourteen miles from 
Penang, has decidedly gained a name in the pro¬ 
vince as being the first estate on which tea has 
been planted and successfully cultivated. , 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

DR. schilemakn’s discoveries m the troad. 

London : March 9, 1874. 

I have read with the keenest interest Mr. New¬ 
ton's report on Dr. Scliliemann’s excavations at 
Hissarliit; and I am happv to find such complete- 
conformity between his judgment, baaed on the 
examination of the originals, and the impression 
left on my own mind by the sight of the photo¬ 
graphs. After Mr. Newton's expression of opi¬ 
nion, there remains nothing more to be said as to 
the authenticity of the objects discovered, and the 
reality in the main of the results of the excava¬ 
tions,'of which Dr. Schliemann’s high character 
and reputation constitute an additional guarantee. 
It is only, therefore, to the character of the works- 
discovered, their date, and the epoch of civilisation 
represented by them, that any further discussion 
can and must be directed. 

Here also I entirely agree with all Mr. Newton's 
views. I believe that he was wholly in the right 
in using with regard to these objects the vague 
and elastic terms “ pre-hellenic,” and even “ pre¬ 
historic,” which are alone applicable. The simi¬ 
larity which he points out between them and the 
earliest antiauities of Cyprus, Rhodes, Santorin, 
and the Greek Archipelago generally, appears to 
me to be beyond a doubt, and full of fruitful re¬ 
sults. My object in taking up my pen, therefore, 
is not to contest the views ana the conclusions of 
the eminent English scholar, hut rather to confirm 
them to tho best of my power by completing them 
with some new considerations. 

Now I am of those who believe in the his¬ 
toric reality of the siege of Troy. Not that I go 
for history properly so-called to the Homeric 
poems; as well might one expect to find the 
annals of the Carlovingians in our French chansons 
de geste of the cycle of Charlemagne. But though 
poetry has given a wholly imaginaiy physiognomy 
to “i’empereor a la barbe florie,” and exploit® 
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■which are absolutely fabulous, Charlemagne none to w a rri o rs into Syria to do battle with the Egyp- menta, between the Trojan spindle-whorls, and the 
the less remains a historic personage; and if his tian troops far the defence of Asia. This squares most primitive among toe ancient engraved stones 
legend alone had survived the loss of authentic admirably with what Greek tradition says of the of the Archipelago, in which the natural form of 
writings like those of Eginhard, yet criticism power of Troy, and with the two limits between the pebble, a lentil irregularly flattened, has been 
would have had to take account of it, and to re- which it ranges the date of the destruction of this preserved without any attempt to give it artifi- 
gard it as a proof of the great deeds of the restorer great city, that is, according to different estimates cially a more regular form. The British Museum 
of the Western Empire, as well as of the prodigious of the length of a generation, in the 12th or the possesses an important series of these gems, and it 
impression which they had left upon the minds of 11th century. will be easy to establish the analogy which I am 

men. What is the historical element in the I believe then in the reality of the existence of pointing out with those in which the engraving 

Chanson de Roland? Nothing but the fact of the Troy, and in the feet of the Trojan war. I should was produced by repeated friction with a pointed 

death of Roland, Count of the Marches of Brittany, not even venture to deny absolutely the correct- flint before the introduction of the wheel, an in- 
in an unlucky rear-guard encounter in the midst ness of the name of Priam, preserved by tradition strument of oriental origin, known at a very early 
of the defiles of the Pyrenees. But it is this feet as that of the last king of Troy. There are very date at Babylon, but which only appeared among 
which gave birth to the epic by furnishing it with good reasons, to which I shall take another occa- the Greeks at a later date, and whose first use was 
a subject which it has overlaid with rich oma- 8 i 0 n (to advert, for believing that the Trojans, attributed by Hellenic tradition to Rhoecus. 
ment. The Iliad may be compared to the Chart- Dardanians, or Teucrians spoke, like many other We find again, that in whatever locality they 
son de Roland, and I hold that the same mode of populations of Asia Minor, a language very closely have been dug up, the objects which admit corn- 
reasoning applies to both poems. Perhaps there is allied to the Greek. The formot the name Priam, parison with th. Schliemann’s treasures are always 
not in the sublime songs which bear Homer’s therefore, has nothing improbable in it, and the among the most primitive of that locality. The 
name one single word (more of positive history memory of the people has oftentimes preserved cer- town whose remains have been discovered beneath 
than in the rude and grandiose Oeste de Thcroulde ; tain real names, while making them the centre of the hill of Hissarlik belonged to the very earliest 
but we should no more have the Iliad if there had purelv fabulous traditions. Certainly the reader of period of the civilisation which grew up round the 
been no siege and no destruction of Troy by the the legend of the ring of Gyges, or the tale of King basin of the Aegean Sea, and succeeded the age of 
Greeks, than we should have the Chanson de Oandaules and his wife, as'told by Herodotus, was the exclusive use of stone. 

Roland if that disaster had not happened to Charle- fully justified in considering Gyges a wholly Among the remains found by Dr. Schliemann 
magne s rear-guard in the Pyrenees. mythical personage; nay, the principles of rigorous stone instruments are still very numerous; their 

The taking of Troy is one of the five or six pri- criticism seemed to render such a view even neces- use was far from abandoned, but it was combined 
mitive recollections of the Greeks which seem to sary, until the day when the name of Gugu, King with that of metals—gold, electrum and copper, 
refer back to real facts, and which, beneath the of Ludi (Gyges, "King of Lydia) was read in the It has been chemically proved that in the trea- 
exuberant mythological vegetation in the midst Assyrian prism of Asehurbanipal, as that of a real sures of Dr. Schliemann the copper is always 
of which they appear, yet give us a glimpse, prince contemporary with the Ninevite monarch, pure, without a trace of tin alloy; a very ini- 
in the night of the heroic ages, of the successive After this striking instance, it is well to beware portant fact from a chronological point of view, 
phases of a growing civilisation. Such are the of advancing with too rapid steps in the path of European and Asiatic Greece is one of the very 
foundations of the kingdom of Argos by the negation. few regions where the existence of an age of pure 

Achaeo-pelasgic dynasty of Inachus, the substitu- But it is precisely because I hold the taking of copper previous to the bronze age is capable of 
tion in its place of the new dynasty of Danaus, Troy a real event, to which may be assigned, if positive proof. Dr. Schliemann finds it at Troy ; 
then the power of the monarchy of the Pelopidae, not a fixed date, at least an approximate period, M. Gorceix has proved its existence at Santorin 
and, in another part of Greece, the Phoenician and a determinate place in the succession of the beneath the bed of pumiceous tufa produced by 
colony of Thebes. The Greeks themselves always primitive phases of Greek civilisation; it is, I say, the last eruption of the great central volcano of 
recognised a special and distinct character in these for this very reason that I cannot, from the the island; and lastly, Mr. Finlay and myself have 
events, and viewed them as marking the principal archaeological point of view, admit Dr. Schlie- recognised traces of it in Attica. The various 
and decisive epochs of their primitive annals, of mann’s theories respecting the objects which he successive phases of metallurgy werer developed in 
their prehistoric traditions. For the Trojan war has discovered, and connect them with the city & peculiar manner in Greece; the Aryan tribes 

in particular there is a remarkable unanimity in taken by Agamemnon. I see in them_and I think which peopled that country had scarcely any 

tradition, a unanimity too marked not to rest on a I mav say that my view is shared by Mr. Newton— knowledge of metals whatever on their arrival, 
foundation of fact. And, above all, I am struck objects much more ancient, belonging to a stage This is proved by their language, in which the 
by the constancy with which, in the midst of the 0 f culture less advanced than was assuredly that names of metals are not those which are found 
infinite divergence of the Greek heroic tales, the 0 f Homeric Trov. The earliest date assigned by among other peoples of the same race, and are 
same space of time is maintained between the the Greek writers for the taking of Troy is the common almost to all, but are for the most part 
taking of Troy and the invasion of the Dorians beginning of the 12th century; °the most recent, derived from a foreign source. Thus x "•"><; is 
—this latter being a perfectly historic fact—which which Menander claimed to have found in the clearly Semitic, lcharatz, and was undoubtedly 
is set down as less than a century later, and which Tvrian annals, which he had certainly consulted, introduced by the Phoenicians. No satisfactory 
opens the ages of history, as the fall of Ilion closes and from which he had made very accurate Aryan etymology has been found for x > 
the ages of fable. extracts, the end of the 11th century, the age of while this metal is naturally connected and 

Moreover, it seems to me no longer possible at Hiram and Solomon. We cannot suppose the such is the view even of such a severe philo- 
the present day to contest the existence of Troy fall of Ilion more ancient; for in the loth century legist as M. Renan with the Semitic root 
and of the Trojan kingdom, in facejof the evidence we saw the Dardanians of Iluna fighting against khalak, meaning the metal which is worked with 
of Egyptian documents. Beyond all doubt we the Egyptians, and at the end of the 14th cen- the hammer. Thus the very origin of the word 
xnust recognise a predecessor of the Homeric tury, or the beginning of the 13th, under the x '**'"<■' seems an index of the source from whence 
Priam in the Chief of the Dardani (Dardanians) reign of the pharaoh Ramses III., in the sculptures the Graeco-Pelasgic populations received the know- 
of Iluna (Ilion), and of Padosa (Pedasus), who of the palace of Medinet-Aboo, the Teucrians ledge of bronze alloy, after a first and purely 
figures with the chiefs of Leka ( the Lycians), still appear as one of the most powerful peoples on native age of work in pure copper. It is the 
■of Masa (the Mysians), and of Akerit (the Carians), the coast of the Mediterranean, in close alliance civilisation of this copper age that Dr. Schliemann 
in the tale of the “Sallier” hieratic papyrus, pre- with the Pelasgic nations, and possessing a large is bringing to light in the 1 road, as MM. rouque 
^served in the British Museum, among the con- fleet. Now it is to me impossible to admit that and Gorceix have disinterred it from the old 
federates who came to the help of the Khitas or in the 12th or 11th century before the Christian volcanic deposits of Santorin ; but we must neces- 
Hittites under the walls of Qadesh on the Orontes era, this powerful people, or even any people of sarily assign to it a very high antiquity, and it 
in the fifth year of Ramses II. The distinguished Asia Minor, could still have been in the really brings us back in the course of the centuries to a 
4 ind lamented Vicomte de Rougd was the first to barbarous state disclosed by the remains discovered period far earlier than that ot Homeric iroy. 
rrecognise the mention of the Dardanians and of by Dr. Schliemann. The Teucrians figured in the For the most part Dr. Schliemann’s discoveries 
Ilion, with that of other peoples of Asia Minor, bas-reliefs of Medinet-Aboo are already much represent precisely the same stage of civilisation 
among the adversaries of the Sesostris of the more advanced than those whose traces have just as the villages swallowed up bv the great eruption 

■Greeks, in this poem of Pentaur, composed on the been discovered. which, before even the semi-historic epoch, and 

morrow of the events, and engraved on the walls As Mr. Newton has remarked, all the objects the establishment of the Phoenicians in the Isle of 
of the temples of Luxor and Carnac, as well as met with at the greatest depth in the excavations Strongvle or Thera, ended the period of activity 
written on the fragile leaves of papyrus which of Hissarlik have their counterparts in the an- of the primitive volcano of that island, and preceded 
Lave passed through so many centuries to find a tiquities before collected at Cyprus, Rhodes, by a very short time the gigantic subsidence of its 
refuge on the banks of the Thames. All Egypto- Santorin, and generally in all parts of the Greek central tract. The buildings r.re in the same style, 
logists now admit the interpretation given by de Archipelago. The collections of the British of stones roughly hewn, and joined with mud 
Rougd, and we may consider it as henceforth a per- Museum, the richest in Europe in this class of instead of mortar. W e find in both stone instru- 
manent gain to science. There was therefore, in antiquities, furnish an infinite number of such re- ments mixed with those of pure copper, and also 
the 15th century before the Christian era, a king- semblances. Mr. Newton has pointed out some, the same rude carvings, formed by rolling up a 
dom of the Dardanians, one of whose principal and I could add many more. But I will confine gold wire, irregularly shaped by means of the 
towns was Ilion, a kingdom which ranked among myself to pointing out the close analogy, in the hammer. Lastly, the pottery, without paintings, 
the most powerfol of Asia Minor, and which sent mode of representing animals employed as orna- but having the surface glazed by means of a stone 
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polisher worked by hand (the British Museum 
possesses specimen's of such instruments from 
Camirus), and decorated with compartments, or 
chevrons, cut in the paste while still fresh, have 
been met with alike in both places. But this is 
the only kind of pottery which occurs among Dr. 
Schliemann's treasures, while at Santorin it is • 
found in conjunction with first attempts at a native 
painted pottery, consisting in a peculiar type of 
oinoehoe with two great eyes near the mouth, carvings 
on the two Bides where the top spring of the handle 
begins, a collar at the base of the neck, the whole 
roughly drawn in brown; and lastly, two women’s 
breasts, projecting from the upper part of the body 
of the vessel. The general design strongly recalls 
that of the Trojan vases, which are merely 
barbarous attempts to represent the human coun¬ 
tenance, but in which Dr. Schliemann and M. 
Burnout think they see owls’ faces. These first 
attempts at painted pottery, of which, more 
fortunate than Mr. Newton, I can speak from 
personal examination, seem such as to incline one 
to believe that the prehistoric villages of Santorin 
belong to an epoch a little later than that of the 
town in which Dr. Schliemann would recognise 
the Troy of rriam, and to a stage of civilisation 
already somewhat more refined. This also appears 
to me to follow from the circumstance that the 
inside of the rooms there was coated with 
coloured plaster, while nothing of the kind as yet 
appears in the buildings discovered at Hissarlik. 
Now M. Fouqud, my fellow-traveller to Santorin, 
relying on a series of geological considerations, and 
also on historical grounds, thought that he might 
place the eruption which covered the prehistoric 
villages of Santorin at from 2,000 to 1,800 years 
before the Christian era. So we have now gone 
back far past the Troy of Ilomer and Priam. 

If the ruins covered bv ancient volcanic deposits 
at Santorin present specimens of the most ancient 
painted pottery of the Archipelago, together with 
the contimfation of the previous ceramic ware, 
such as Dr. Schliemann has met with at Hissarlik, 
they have also furnished examples of a third class 
of pottery, vases decorated with paintings, of 
much finer earth, and far more perfect execution, 
than those which we must assign to native work¬ 
manship. In these vases we have the models, 
brought by commerce from beyond the seas, which 
the islanders rudely imitated, and the models are 
found in the midst of the same dwellings as the 
imitations of them. Their ornamentation and 
shapes are very peculiar, particularly the funnel- 
shape, like a greatly elongated cone turned upside- 
down, with a little round handle at the side of 
the mouth. We have here precisely the vases 
which in the paintings of the so-called “Hoskins” 
tomb at Thebes, the inhabitants of the country 
of Kefta are bearing as a tribute to pharaoh 
Thouthmes III. (17th century B.C.). Now the 
country of Kefta is not, as was at first believed, 
Cyprus or Crete ; it is important that an incorrect 
notion—the reappearance of which I notice in 
some of the discussions to which the excavations 
of Dr. Schliemann have given rise—should not 
be allowed to go unchallenged in connexion with 
this question. The bilingual decree of Canopus 
gave us, some years since, the recognised Greek 
translation of the Egyptian name of Kefta; it is 
l’hocnicia. The vases of foreign workmanship 
found in the prehistoric villages of Santorin as¬ 
sociated with native pottery—painted or simply 
polished, with incised drawings—are, therefore, 
properly Phoenician vases. And indeed they are, 
in all respects, similar to the painted pottery of 
the country of Jloab, fragments of which are 
preserved in the British Museum and the Louvre, 
or to the priceless remains of vases of the same 
kind with Phoenician inscriptions, discovered bv 
Mr. Lavard at Nimroud, which may be seen in 
the cases of the Assyrian room at the British 
Museum. Hence I conclude that the buried vil¬ 
lages of Santorin date from the times of the earliest 
relations of the inhabitants of the islands of the 
Archipelago with the Phoenicians, from the very 


beginning of the voyages of the Sidonians, whose 
culminating epoch, as I have elsewhere Bought to 
prove, is contemporaneous with the reign of 
Thouthmes IH. in Egypt. The bulk of the ob¬ 
jects dug up by Dr. Schliemann, in which no 
imitation of the painted potteries of Phoenicia is 
found, is a little more ancient. 

One more circumstance, partly connected with 
this, confirms the very high antiquity of the re¬ 
mains of Hissarlik, and scarcely allows us to bring 
them lower down than nineteen or twenty centu¬ 
ries before our era; namely, the want of any trace 
of influence, however distant, of the arts of Egypt 
and Assyria. The inscriptions of Thouthmes III. 
attest in formal terms the frequent relations which 
existed in the reign of that prince between Egypt 
and the inhabitants “ of the isles and the coasts of 
the Great Sea,” that is, the Mediterranean; rela¬ 
tions of which we have material proofs in the great 
number of Egyptian scarabaei, bearing the first name 
of Thouthmes III., which are met with in the isles 
of the Archipelago. A little later, in the time of 
Ramses, the instances of contact, both hostile and 
pacific, were still more frequent; the Dardanians 
or Teucrians in particular had direct and repeated 
relations with the Egyptians, and it would be 
improbable that no trace of such relations should 
have been left in the industrial products of this 
people, had the objects discovered at Hissarlik 
been subsequent to this period of intercourse with 
Egypt. Nav more, if the remains of the Troy of 
Priam, of the city destroyed during the 12th 
century of our era, had been discovered by Dr. 
Schliemann, these remains would certainly have 
borne the imprint, not only of Egyptian, but 
also, and above all, of Assyrian influence. The 
Empire of Assyria was then in the first phase 
of its power, and it was towards Asia Minor 
that its warlike energies were principally di¬ 
rected. We have positive evidence of this in 
the inscribed prism of King Tiglathpileser I., who 
lived at the end of the 12th century: on that 
monument he recounts his numerous campaigns 
in almost all parts of Asia Minor, how he 
warred there against the Muskaya (Moschians), 
then occupying a. great part of Cappadocia; 
how he made a first expedition into the country 
of Khurkie (Ooryeus) or Cilicia Trachea, pene¬ 
trating into the mountains beyond Selgu (Selge 
in Pisidia), then a second more to the north, 
beginning at Pontus, where he conquered the 
people of Kumnni (Comana), afterwards pro¬ 
ceeding to Karusa (Carissa), gaining the Can¬ 
ton of Asia (which is undoubtedly the Phry¬ 
gian Asia proper) and the country of Asani 
(Aezani), and lastly reaching the district of Musri, 
further to the west, which may very well be 
Mysia. Such details of information as these, read 
in this cuneiform inscription, give great value to 
the tradition preserved by Herodotus of the esta¬ 
blishment of an Assyrian dynasty in Lydia pre¬ 
cisely in the 12th century, and all the more so as 
the names quoted by this tradition are genuinely 
Semitic names, and as Lydia is one of the 
principal Beats in Asia Minor of the worship of the 
god Sandon, the Samdau of Assyria. But from 
all this it appeare a necessary conclusion that, in 
the true remains of the Troy destroyed by the 
Greeks in the 12th century, a portion at least of 
any objects found must haye borne that stamp of 
imitation of Assyrian art which is so striking in 
the sculptures left by the native populations of 
Asia Minor before the foundation of the Ionian 
cities on certain rocks in their country, as at 
Nymphi near Smyrna, and at Ghiaur Kalessi. 

The antiquities discovered in the isles of the 
Archipelago will furnish me with a last compari¬ 
son before ending this somewhat long letter. I 
would speak of those statuettes in Parian marble, 
representing nude female forms, with the arms 
crossed beneath the breasts, instances of which are 
found everywhere in the most ancient tombs of the 
Cyclades, and of which again the British Museum 
possesses a rich collection. They are the almost 
shapeless works of a more than barbaric art; but, 


in spite of the rudeness of the work, it is impos¬ 
sible to mistake in them an imitation of those 
figures of the Asiatic Venus, in the Bame attitude, 
wnieh are met with in such numbers from the 
banks of the Tigris to the island of Cyprus, over 
the whole extent of the Chaldaeo-Assyrian, 
Aramaic and Phoenician world. Its first type is 
the Babylonian Zarpanit or Zirbanit, frequently 
represented on the cylinders, and terra-cotta 
images of which may be seen in the Assyrian base¬ 
ment-room at the British Museum. The statuettes 
of nude female figures from the Cyclades seem, 
therefore, to be rude copies made by the natives at 
the very birth of their civilisation, in imitation of 
the images of the Asiatic goddess brought by the 
Phoenician merchants; and in a terra-cotta figure 
which I myself picked up in a pre-hellenic tomb at 
Santorin, and which is now in the British Museum, 
I think I recognise oriental workmanship, though in 
a more advanced stage of art. I should therefore 
regard it as one of the models brought from Asia, 
and imitated in the marble figures above described. 
And, however barbarous these latter be, they are 
almost true works of art compared to Dr. Schlie- 
mann’s Trojan idols; which are still more rude, 
still more shapeless, and appear to me the first 
attempts of native populations at representing the 
human figure, before being guided by the models 
of the more experienced peoples of Semitic Asia. 

I have here principally rested my case on the 
comparison of tne antiquities of Santorin, because 
in this island a great geological convulsion de¬ 
termines the division of the various epochs, and 
allows us to establish a chronology, which it is 
almost impossible to do with the same precision 
in the case of Cyprus and of Rhodes. But, to justify 
my view of the antiquity of the objects discovered 
by Dr. Schliemann, I can bring forward yet other 
points of comparison, taken from the representa¬ 
tions of the peoples of Greece, of the Archipelago, 
and of Asia Minor, in Egyptian monuments of the 
I5th and 14th centuries before the Christian era, as 
well as from the antiquities of Mycenae. This I 
shall venture to ask your permission to do in 
a second letter. Francois Lenormaxt. 


SHAKBPBRE’s “ RUN-AWAYES -EYES.” 

8 St. George's Square : March 16,1874. 

An enormous amount of needless difficulty has 
been made over this comparatively simple passage 
by so-called emenders of Shakspere. These folk 
have first created the puzzle, and then puzzled 
themselves and their readers over it. Juliet savs: 
“ Spred thy close curtain, Love-performing night. 

That run-awayes eyes may wincke, and Romeo 

Leape to these armes, vntalkt of and vnseene." 
These “ run-awayes” are therefore beings who can 
see and talk, who are on the look-out for material 
for scandal, and who’ll give tongue freely as soon 
as they spy it. Was the word “ runaway ” then 
ever used in Elizabeth’s or James’s time aB equiva¬ 
lent with the gadabout, prier, or runagate, or 
vagabondizer, that Juliet alludes tof It was. 
Cotgrave, in 1011, gives— 

“ Fugitif . . . gadding, flitting, runneaway, runa¬ 
gate, quickly gone, of no continuance. 

“ Roder. To roame, wander, vagabondize it, rogue 
abroad, run up and down, flit here and there, trot all 
the countroy over. 

“ Roder let rues. To jet, walke, trot up and down 
the street (especially anights), to see the town served. 

“ Rodeur : m. A vagabond, roamer, wanderer, 
street-walker, highway-beater; a rolling stone, one 
that does nought but run here and there, trot up and 
down, rogue all the countrey over. 

“ Vagabond. A vagabond, roamer, earth-planet, 
wandering idlesbie, ranging or gadding rogue. 

“ Trotteur ... an earth-planet; a roamer, gadder, 
Wanderer up and down." 

" Ecn Vagabondt, a Vagabond, or a Ruunegate." 
(Hexham, 1660.) 

Shakspere's runawayes, runagates, or runabouts, 
were the rodeurs dee rues with a different object, 
men who'd leave no young lovers ‘ vntalkt of and 
vnseene,’ while the light lasted. 

F. J. Furntvall. 
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Trinity College. Dublin : March 16, 1874. 

In Mr. Furness’s Romeo and Juliet, the notes 
upon this chief textual crux of the play occupy 
twenty-eight closely printed pages. Warburton 
(1747) noticed that in Merchant of Venice (II. 
vi. 47) night is called a runaway. But I do not 
see that any of the commentators have noticed 
that the passage in the Merchant of Venice is a 
clear echo of the passage in Romeo and Juliet. 
First, it is a transposition of the thought. Com¬ 
pare 

“ Lovers can see to do their amorous rites 
By their own beauties ; or, if love be blind. 

It best agrees with night,” R. J 

with 

“ I am glad ’tis night, you do not look on mo, 

For I am much ashamed of my exchange; 

Bnt love is blind, and lovers cannot see 
The pretty follies that themselves commit.” 

M. of V. 

Secondly, it is an echo of the words. Compare 

“ Spread thy close curtain, love-performing night, 
That runaway's eyes may wink,” R. f J. 
with 

“ For the close night doth play the runaway .” 

M of V. 

The reading “ Runaway’s,” or “ Runaways’,” is 
thus confirmed. ' Edward 1)owdek. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Saturday, Mar. 21, 1 p.m. Sale of old China at Sotheby's. 

8 p.m. Mr. Newton on “Ephesus.” II. 
Royal Institution. 

„ Crystal Palace Concert (Joa¬ 

chim). 

„ Saturday Popular Concert. 

(Halle, Neruda). 

8 p.m. First Nipdit of Q>uen Mab at the 
Haymarket. 

„ First l’erforniance at the Crite¬ 
rion Theatre. 

„ M. Gounod's Concert. 

Monday, Mar. 28, 1 p.m. Sale of old English China at 

Sotheby’s. 

8 p.m. Monday Popular Concert (Hal 16, 
Joachim). 

„ Loudon Institution. Medical. 

8-30 p.m. Geographical. 

Tuesday, Mar. 24, 3 p.m. Royal Institution : Prof. Tyndall 

on “Physical Properties of 
Liquids and Gases.” 

8 p.m. Mr. Leslie's Choir, St. James’s 
Hall. Anthropological. 

„ Institute of Civil Engineers: Con- 
tin ned discussion on Gun-car¬ 
riages, Ac. 

8.30 p.m. Medical and Chirurgical. 

Wednesday, Mar. 25,1 p.m. Sale of the late Tnpton’s Engrav¬ 
ings at Christie’s. 

„ Sale of Coins at S itheby’s. 

„ Sale of Hon. Mr. Forties's collec- 
leetiou of China, Ac., at Chris¬ 
tie's. 

„ Sa'e of Mr. Koekkock’s Pictures at 

Foster’s. 

7 p.m. Lomlon Institution. 

8 p.ui. Society of Arts: Lient. Cole on 

“ The Loudon International Ex¬ 
hibition of 1874.” Geological. 
Archaeological Association. 
Royal Society of Literature. 

„ First Philharmonic Concert. 

Thursday, Mar. 26, 1 p.m. Sale of Engravings, Ac. at Chris¬ 
tie’s. 

„ Sale of Engravings at Sotheby’s. 

3 p.m. Royal Institution : Prof. Wil¬ 
liamson on ** Fen is and Mosses.” 

6 p.m. Philosophical Club: Willis’s 
Rooms. 

8 p.m. British Orchestral Society. 

8.3 > p.m. Antiquaries. Royal: Mr. Hug¬ 
gins's Paper on “ The Motions 
of some of the Nebnlac towards 
or from the Earth.” 

Friday, Mar. 27, 1 p.m. Sale of Topographical Engravings 

at Sotheby’s. 

3 p.m. Royal United Service Institution : 

Lieut. Col. G. Cbesuey, on “ The 
English Genius and Army Or¬ 
ganisation.” 

8 p.m. Royal Institntion : Prof. Ramsay 
on “ The Physical History of 
the Rhine.” 

„ New Shakppere Society, Uni¬ 
versity College, Gower Street: 
Mr. Fleay on “ Metrical Teats.” 
IT. Fletcher, Beaumont and 
Mawwinger. 

„ Qnekett Club. 

8.30 p.m. Clinical 


SCIENCE. 

JOHANNES BRANDIS AND THE CYPRIAN 
INSCRIPTIONS. 

Johannes Brandis, Ein Lebensbild. Yon 

Ernst Curtins. (Berlin, 1873.) 

Dr. Johannes Brandis, the worthy son of a 
most worthy father, Professor Brandis, of 
Bonn, died on the 8th of July, last year, re 
gretted not only in his own country, but by 
his numerous friends and acquaintances in 
England, France, and Italy. Though he 
died at the early age of forty-three, he may 
have honestly felt non omnis moriar , for he 
left behind him not only his published works, 
but likewise, though not yet finished, the 
manuscript of an essay on the decipherment 
of the Cyprian Inscriptions, which will not 
soon be antiquated. That last work of his 
has since been published in the Monafsberichte 
of the Berlin Academy, and the same kind 
hand which superintended its publication has 
now given ns a sketch of the life of Brandis, 
for which all who knew the excellent man, 
and the excellent work which he did in his 
short life, and in spite of many difficulties 
with which he had to struggle, will feel most 
truly grateful. That sketch is written by 
a friend, by Professor Ernst Curtius, the 
author of the best German history of Greece ; 
but though written with all the warmth of 
friendship, and with an intense feeling of the 
loss he himself had suffered, there is not one 
word in it that could be called exaggerated, 
not one judgment to which those who knew 
Brandis best would not readily subscribe. 

Brandis was bom in 1830, at Bonn, then 
a rising and flourishing university, an ad¬ 
vanced post of German culture, as Curtius 
calls it, intended to do the same work for the 
newly-acquired Rhenish provinces which 
Strassburg is meant to achieve at present in 
Alsace. The men who went there as profes¬ 
sors were conscious of the greatness ofthetask 
entrusted to them, and such names ns Nie¬ 
buhr, Bethmann-Hollweg, Nitsch, and Bran¬ 
dis, show that Germany had then given her 
best sons to act as pioneers in the intellec¬ 
tual reconquest of the half-frenchified Rhine¬ 
land. The elder Brandis, the father, who 
in 1816 had been Secretary of Legation 
under Niebuhr at Rome, and who in 1837 
migrated for several years with his family 
to Athens, to act as an unofficial Minister 
of Instruction under King Otlio, maintained 
the traditions of Niebuhr’s school at Bonn, 
so that Johannes, his third son, imbibed the 
spirit of that school from his earliest youth. 
During his stay in Greece, though a mere 
boy, his mind was impressed with the 
reality of Hellenic greatness, and under 
such guides as his father and his tutor, 
Ernst Curtius, he soon acquired not only a 
knowledge of Greek and Latin, but, what is 
far more important, a real, love of classical 
literature, which never left him during his 
whole life. As a student at Bonn he was 
again brought together with his former 
tutor, Ernst Curtius, who was then staying 
there as private tutor to the Crown Prince 
of Prussia. He there attended the lectures 
of Welcker, Ritschl, Bernays, and others, 
and very soon, attracted by a prize offered 
by the University for the best essay “ On the 
Statements of Ancient Writers on Assyria, 
compared with the recent Discoveries of 


Botta and Layard,” devoted himself with 
great ardour to the study of Assyrian an¬ 
tiquities. . He gained the prize—at least half 
of it—and published his essay under the title 
of Assyriannn rerun tempera emendate, in 
1852. He then went to Berlin, partly to 
teach at one of the gymnasia, partly to 
attend lectures in the University. From 
there he went, in 1854, to London, as private 
secretary to Bunsen, who was then finishing 
the last volumes of his work on Egypt, and 
wanted the assistance of a young scholar 
to collect for him the newly-discovered 
materials for settling the chronology of 
Babylon and Assyria. Though Bunsen’s re¬ 
call in June, 1854, put an end to this en¬ 
gagement, Brandis had during his short 
stay in London derived great advantage 
both from his intercourse with English 
scholars, and from a study of the oii- 
ginal monuments of Assyria in the British 
Museum. The fruits of these researches 
were published, in 1856, in his work On the 
Historical Results of the Decipherment of the 
Assyrian Inscriptions, the first attempt of a 
German scholar at showing the solid cha¬ 
racter of the discoveries made by Rawlinson 
and others in the study of the Assyvinn 
cuneiform language and literature. Brandis 
then established himself at Bonn as a privat- 
docent, at the same time superintending the 
education of several young gentlemen who 
lived as boarders in his father’s bouse. In 
1857 be published an academic program, 
De tempomm graecorum antiquissimorum ra- 
tionibus, an essay which Curtins considers 
of permanent value, as establishing for the 
first time the origin of the lists of the ancient 
kings of Greece from local traditions kept 
up in different Greek towns. At that time 
his university career was cut short by his 
appointment as private secretary to the 
Princess of Prussia. Many of his friends 
regretted his accepting such a position, bnt 
owing partly to the highminded character of 
the Princess, partly to the iron will of 
Brandis himself, the current of his scientific 
work, though narrowed, was never entirely 
interrupted by his official duties. He sur¬ 
rendered his Assyrian researches, because 
he felt that, not being an Oriental scholar, 
he could not advance in them independ¬ 
ently ; but be began to devote all his 
leisure to a careful examination of the 
influence which Assyrian civilisation had 
exercised on Asia and Europe. Concentrat¬ 
ing his attention on the ancient arts erf 
measuring, weighing, and coining, he arrived 
at results as unexpected as they were cer¬ 
tain. During ten years, whether at homo, 
or travelling in France, Spain, Italy, and 
England, he worked at tracing the migra¬ 
tions and modifications of the Babylonian 
weights and measures on the Asiatic conti¬ 
nent,- and he collected every remnant of 
early Asiatic coinage that was to be found 
in public or private collections. The results 
of these researches are laid down in his great 
work on measures, weights, and coins*—a 
work which, as he said himself, attracted 
more attention in England than in Germany, 
and secured to him, once for all, a respected 
position among scholars and antiquaries. 


* Rat Munr-, Matt-, und Gewichtswcsen in Vordcr- 
atien. Von J. Brandis. (Berlin, 1866.) 
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More than 5,000 coins are carefully described 
in that book, and this alone would secure to 
it a permanent value. He hoped to follow 
up the history of these early arts from Asia 
and the isles to the continent of Greece, and 
while engaged in these researches, the disco¬ 
very of the Cyprian inscriptions—or, rather, 
of the first bilingual Cypro-Phoenician in¬ 
scription—atonce roused hisliveliest interest. 
Many of the threads that bind Europe to 
Asia and Africa passed through Cyprus, 
many riddles in the earliest history of the 
world must find their solution there. 
Brandis came to England last summer, 
and he saw at once that the spell of the 
Cyprian inscriptions had been broken by 
the clever guesses of Smith and Birch. 
They had established the value of thirty- 
three letters, they had proved that the 
language of the inscriptions was Greek, 
the Brandis carried on their work, and in 
paper published after his death, he fixed 
the value of the remaining letters, he 
showed the peculiar character of the Greek 
dialect spoken in Cyprus, and by a trans¬ 
lation of the large inscription of Idalion, he 

E roved that it contained a lease between a 
mdlord and a farmer, fixing the amonnt of 
corn which the farmer was to retain for 
himself. Soon after his return to Germany 
he died at Linz. He had accompanied the 
Empress of Germany to the Vienna Exhibi¬ 
tion, and while looking forward to a quiet 
summer in his own villa on the Rhine, the 
thin thread that bound him to this life 
snapped. His death was no surprise to his 
friends. They knew that for years he bad 
lived under the shadow, or, we should rather 
say of him, in the very light of death. They 
knew, and he knew, that a heart complaint 
from which he suffered might terminate his 
life and his labours at any moment. This 
feeling gave a kind of solemnity to his life, 
but it never marred the joyousness of his 
character. Few men enjoyed society, in the 
best sense of the word—a free intercourse 
•with friendly spirits and intellectual peers 
—more than he did. A Symposium, more or 
less Platonic, was the place to see him and 
appreciate him. All that is gone, but while 
it lasted it was full of happiness. “ Every 
life,” as Ernst Curtius truly says, “remains 
a fragment, whatever its length in years; 
while even a short life, like his, has a com¬ 
pleteness of its own, when it is held together 
by a constant purpose, and directed to 
nothing but the noblest aims.” 

Afewmore words on his posthumous essay. 
Short as this paper is, it establishes facts of 
the greatest importance. It shows that the 
alphabet of Cyprus is not Phoenician, but an 
independent offshoot of a cuneiform alphabet, 
therefore ultimately coming from Assyria, 
where we are told that inscriptions written 
in the Cyprian alphabet have lately, been 
discovered. (See Academy, March 7, Letter 
from Mr. Sayce.) Whether the few letters 
found on some of Dr. Schliemann’s Trojan 
antiquities show more similarity to the 
Cyprian than to the Phoenician alphabet, 
must for the present remain an open ques¬ 
tion, considering how like several of the Cy¬ 
prian letters, as pointed out by Dr. Brandis, 
are to Phoenician letters. This essay further 
shows that the language of the inscriptions 
has those very peculiarities which Greek 


grammarians ascribed to the Greek dialect 
of Cyprus, some of them so incredible that 
but for the evidence of these inscriptions 
no one would have believed in them. This 
is a subject which deserves the greatest at¬ 
tention on the part of comparative scholars. 
Who would have believed that Hesychius 
was right in stating that k at in the Cyprian 
dialect was *dc ? Yet, wherever Kai occurs 
in these inscriptions, it is me, except in one 
place where we find it a. Bopp identifies 
Kai with Sk. hot, which means, if; but in order 
to bring xag and Kai together, we shall have 
to admit an original form Karl, the Sk. kati, 
formed from the base of the interrogative 
pronoun ka, like iti from the base of the 
demonstrative pronoun i. The phonetic 
changes would be analogous to <pari, <pric 
or tpi'ic, for (/me, and to yeXif or Lesb. 
Aeol. ytXai. Thus itai would originally have 
been an interrogative particle, meaning how, 
or how much, a very primitive, though by 
no means unnatural way of connecting two 
sentences, and afterwards two words. In 
modern Sanskrit ki?n7ra, (originally mean¬ 
ing, and what ? cf. quoque) is a very 
common conjunction. Bopp also derives 
both que and re from the root of the inter¬ 
rogative pronoun kic, n'c, quis, a conjecture 
which is confirmed by the Cyprian form ki 
in rdo-ici for rdff«. “He came and he spoke,” 
would therefore have been expressed origin¬ 
ally, “ He came, what next ? he spoke,” a 
clumsy proceeding, no doubt, yet not more 
clumsy than other expedients which language 
had to adopt for similar purposes. 

Who would have believed that dialectic 
variety could go so far in Greek as to 
place go and gos by the side of irpo and 
rrpoe ? Yet these forms occur in the Cyprian 
inscriptions, and must be explained by the 
analogy of wori (Cyprian pati) for irpot, as 
far as the loss of p is concerned, and then by 
softening of w into ft, and transition of ft 
into y. The softening is the most excep¬ 
tional process, but it occurs again, in gotolis, 
the Cyprian form of irroXic, ftoroXic, yuroAic, 
in avu for an 6, in lea gos for K>/jrovc, in agoioi 
for okovoi, and in eiieveraonv for ineviraiav. 
Seeing this softening of the tenuis in the 
Cyprian inscriptions, we can now understand 
how ancient lexicographers came to men¬ 
tion evrpoeroeodai as a Cyprian form for 
iirtarpiqieadat. The curious point is, that 
the Cyprian inscriptions contain likewise 
cases where the media has become tenuis, 
as in kasikiutos for Katnyvhroc, apas for 
d/3 ad. Here, however, further researches 
may bring out more minute distinctions in 
the phonetic powers assigned to the Cyprian 
consonants and vowels. 

The grammar of the inscriptions is clearly 
Greek, and in cases where we have at pre¬ 
sent some irrational forms, we must wait 
for better readings. The nature of the 
alphabet requires a more careful investiga¬ 
tion, particularly the influence of the vowels 
on the consonants, and again the coales¬ 
cence of the inherent with the written 
vowels. But even now we can arrange a 
number of grammatical forms without much 
difficulty. We have basileus, basileos, basilei; 
we read paides, paidou (iraidutv), paisi, paidas. 
For bases in o, we find Nom. -oc, Gen. -on, 
Dat. -oi, Acc. -vo, or -oo; Plur. Dat. -o<c; 
Acc. -ooc. Feminine and masculine bases 


in a appear in Nom. -or, fern, a (voc.) j 
Gen. -aw^masc., ac fern.; Dat. -ai, Acc. -a; 
Aco. Plur. -ac.‘ As neuters we have fa 
=ra, pata=wavra, ta epii—ra tirij. 

Verbal forms are not so frequent, yet some 
of them deserve to be mentioned, such as 
emi=eipl, tiitemi—TtOrifu, eki-=-t\ei and eyeiv, 
ekni=iKvt~i ; ekiossi = iyuoi. There are op¬ 
tatives, such as agoioi— aKovoi, kinoian-=z 
Kivoiev ; futures such as ounisi=i>vrioei, mid 
aorists like katestas—Karemaae, euenetasan= 
lire vtraiav. 

There is no doubt much left to be done be¬ 
fore these inscriptions can be read even with 
that degree of accuracy which has been reached 
in the Persian cuneiform inscriptions. There 
will be mistakes to correct, as, for instance, 
in the case of the name of Pythagoras, which 
Mr. Smith thought he had discovered in the 
Cyprian inscriptions, but which turns out 
to be Philagoras. Yet a good beginning 
has been made. Champollion, when he died 
at the age of forty-one, called his Hieroglyphic 
Grammar his carte dc visile a la posterity. We 
cannot ascribe the same importance to the 
essay on the Cyprian Inscriptions which 
Johannes Brandis left at his death ; yet we 
feel that it also will be a carte de visite a la 
posterity, and that whenever Cyprian an¬ 
tiquities are studied, the name of that in¬ 
genious and ingenuous young scholar, who 
has just been taken from us, will be re¬ 
membered with regret and well-deserved 
respect. Max Muller. 

Feng-Shui; or, the Rudiments of Natural 
Science in China. By Ernest T. Eitel, 
M.A., Ph.D., of the London Missionary 
Society. (London: Triibner & Co., 1873.) 
“What is Feng-Shui?” asks Mr. Eitel, 
both at the beginning and at the end of his 
work. Basil of Glemona, in his dictionary, 
published at Paris, in 1808, under the name 
of De Guignes, gave to this question the 
following answer : “ Bona vel mala vis in- 
fluens, quaedam superstitio in eligendo situ 
fortunato ad aedes exstruendas vel cadavera 
humanda.” This definition is confirmed by 
Mr. Eitel; and it is true that the main ob¬ 
ject for which Feng-Shui is employed is to 
make a happy choice of an abode both for 
the living and the dead. But Feng-Shui is 
not confined to this; it embraces a vast 
collection of rules and of principles relating 
to the Chinese notions of the order and con¬ 
stitution of Nature. This is what Mr. Eitel 
has undertaken to explain. 

The author divides his work into four 
sections—the laws of Nature (Li); the 
numerical proportions of Nature (Su) ; the 
breath of Nature (K’e) ; Nature’s forms of 
appearance (Ying). He owns that this 
classification is not in use in native Chinese 
books; but he states that they all mention 
these four principles. Nobody will blame 
him for having made use of the plan which 
afforded the best opportunity for explaining 
the system as a whole, especially as the idea 
of this plan is supplied by the preface of a 
Chinese work (page 9). But perhaps he 
does not sufficiently explain the reason why 
this fourfold plan is generally absent from 
the native treatises. He tells us (page 77), 
that Feng-Shui is divided into two schools, 
those of Foh-Kien and Kwang-Si, the former 
being specially devoted to the first two 
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divisions (Li and Sa), the latter to the re¬ 
maining divisions (K’e and Ting). It is 
evident that the Foh-Kien is an elevated 
and learned school, and the Kwang-Si an 
inferior and popular school; there must be 
therefore in some sort two Feng-Shui. This 
is hinted at in Mr. Eitel’s treatise, but is 
not made sufficiently plain. 

The heavens and the earth, the latter being 
only a reflection of the former, the five 
planets, and the five, or in the earliest sys¬ 
tems, the six elements, the twelve signs of 
the Zodiac; the twenty-eight lunar constel¬ 
lations, the Great Bear and the imperfectly 
defined oonstellation called the Bushel, are 
the principal objects whose isolated or com¬ 
bined influence acts on human destinies. To 
these must be added the influence of the dead 
upon the living, and the ties which unite 
one generation to another. This is what is 
contained in the section named Li. What 
follows belongs to the section Su. To define 
general ideas, the Chinese have invented 
diagrams to represent certain fundamental 
notions, such as the male and female prin¬ 
ciples ; they first formed four, then eight, and 
then by combinations, sixty-four diagrams, 
each having its special name and qualities. 
Moreover, as they held the number of the 
planets to be five, and that of the terres¬ 
trial elements six, they agreed that celes¬ 
tial arithmetic was based on the decimal 
system, and terrestrial arithmetic on the 
duodecimal, the uneven numbers being 
always connected with the female prin¬ 
ciple, the even numbers with the male. 
The multiplication of the elements of the 
two systems by one another gave sixty 
cyclical characters, which multiplied by six, 
give the 360 degrees of the Ecliptic. A com¬ 
pass containing eighteen concentric circles 
•which correspond with the different elements 
of the system, and are themselves divided 
into various sections, is used by the adepts 
of Feng-Shui. It is by taking account of 
the data furnished by the use of this instru¬ 
ment that they solve the problems put to 
them. This compass is the weapon of the 
Chinese geomancer, provided he belongs to 
the school of Foh-Kien. 

The sections K’e and Ting do not possess 
the same learned apparatus. The world, 
according to the Chinese, is animated by a 
vital breath ; there is in nature, as it were, 
a great movement of inspiration and expira¬ 
tion. Mr. Eitel at first thought that he 
could see in this theoiy a vague conscious¬ 
ness of the existence of magnetism; but he 
finally decided to the contrary, and rightly 
80 . We may indeed see in it the notion 
roughly sketched in of the circulation of our 
atmosphere. The theory of the direction of 
the wind is connected with that of the direc¬ 
tion of the waters, and as both depend on 
the configuration of the earth’s surface 
(Ting), it is on this latter part that the 
practical application of the system rests. 
The theoiy of K’e and Ting is, as we have 
said, the principal subject studied by the 
Bchool of Kwang-Si, and this is, to all ap¬ 
pearance, the true Feng-Shui. The veiy 
name of Feng-Shui, which means wind- 
water, seems to be derived from it, and the 
native explanation of the word, given by 
Mr. Eitel (page 3), is too subtle and too 
Chinese to be true. 


Mr. Eitel oloses his work with a sketch of 
the history and literature of Feng-Shui. 
According to him, if the origin of this 
‘‘ science ” dates from the origin of Chinese 
society, the definite form which it has since 
received is comparatively modern. It was only 
after the time of Confucius that it was con¬ 
stituted, without opposition from, and almost 
with the tacit consent of his followers. The 
first exponent of Feng-Shui, the Tseh-king 
(canon of the dwellings), appeared under 
the dynasty of Han. Tne Tsang-Shoo (book 
of interment), published under the Tain 
(a.d. 265-419), dates from a period when 
Feng-Shui assumed an expanded form. The 
dynasty of Tang (a.d. 618-905) gave a new 
impulse to the system, which enriched itself 
with new notions, and to illustrate these 
several works were composed. Finally, 
under the dynasty of Sung (a.d. 960-1126), 
the various theories which had been held 
from the very earliest times were collected 
and put in order, and the system was com¬ 
pleted. 

Mr. Eitelfinds in Feng-Shui tracesof nearly 
all the religious and philosophical schools of 
China. Monotheism, which, as Mr. Eitel 
believes (and in this he does not stand alone), 
primitively existed in China, is no longer re¬ 
cognisable, but the influence of Tanism, of 
Buddhism, and of the modern Choo-he, may 
be easily peroeived. These points, as well 
as several others insisted upon by the author, 
require a more complete demonstration, such 
as could only find place in a more extensive 
work. Mr. Eitel’s pamphlet is a simple 
sketch ; but it is complete in itself, and fur¬ 
nishes the ground-plan of a vast and im¬ 
portant work on one of the most curious 
portions of Chinese literature and civilisa¬ 
tion. Leon Feer. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

On the Formation of Glycogen in the Liver .— 
B. Luchsinger, in a paper contained in the 6th 
part of P/lugers Archtv, 1873, states, as the result 
of his observations on the effects of feeding animals 
on different diets, that glycerine increases the pro¬ 
portion of glycogen contained in the liver, not, 
however, because it easily undergoes combustion, 
and thus spares glycogen, but because, escaping 
(entrinnend) oxidation, it reaches an organ in which 
its conversion into sugar is rendered possible. lie 
believes, therefore, that glycogen originates from 
glycerine as well as from the carbo-hydrates. 

Anatomy of the Nervous System. —Axel Key 
and Retzius, in a recent number of Max Schultze's 
Archiv (1873, b. ix. p. 308), give the result of 
their enquiries into the anatomy of the nervous 
system. Their account of the subarachnoid trabe¬ 
culae is important in relation to recent views upon 
the structure of connective tissue and tendon. 
They find these trabeculae are composed of fine 
fibrils, and are always, whether coarse or fine, 
completely invested by a delicate sheath, which is 
in more or less close contact with them. The 
sheath is homogeneous except for the presence of 
a few nuclei, and they regard it as being composed 
of endotheli j cells, the contour markings of which 
can be brought beautifully into view by staining 
with nitrate of silver. On treatment with acetic 
acid, the sheaths break up, roll back, and form the 
so-called elastic or spiral fibres. They describe 
the pia mater as consisting of two layers, of which 
the internal is uniform in most mammals, whilst 
the external varies greatly in thickness. The ex¬ 
ternal is composed of fibrillar connective tissue, 
and with it the lig. denticulatum is connected. 
The internal layer is itself compound, consisting 


of a layer of circularly arranged connective tissue 
fibres, covered on both sides by an endothelium 
with firm elastic fibres. The inner surface of the 
dura mater is invested by an extremely thin mem¬ 
brane, which is formed of two layers correspond¬ 
ing to the two internal laminae of the pia mater. 
In their researches on the peripheric nervous 
system, Key and Retzius find that the nerve 
fasciculi which compose any large trunk, as the 
sciatic, are each surrounded by a more or less broad 
ring, formed by a perineurium, from the inner side 
of which are given off connective tissue fibres 
which penetrate the nerve, and are called endo- 
neurium, whilst from the outer surface other fibres 
pass off between adjoining fasciculi, and are 
called epineurium. Injections seem to split the 
perineurium into two delicate membranes, which 
are prolongations of those of the arachnoid. 

Formation of Pepsin. —Ebstein and Griitzner, 
in an article contributed to Iflugers Archiv (1873, 
viii. p. 122), state that their investigations have 
led them to the conclusion that pepsin exists in 
the chief cells (“ Heidenhain’s Hauptzellen”) of 
the fundus of the pyloric glands, not in the pure 
state, but in combination with albumen. It can 
be extracted in this form and combination by 
water, in which it is soluble, but then possesses 
no digestive activity. But when the compound 
is broken up, the pepsin, freed from the albumen, 
exerts its ordinary action. In the fundus ven- 
triculi, the mucous membrane of the gland-cells 
is covered, in addition to the Hauptzellen, by 
investing eells (Beleg-zellen), the contents of 
which, when discharged, act, like common salt or 
hydrochloric acid, in decomposing the combina¬ 
tion between pepsin and albumen. In fact, they 
believe the investing cells contain chlorides, which 
exert the influence m question. 

Influence of Morphia on Nutrition. —An im¬ 
portant paper appears in the last part of the 
Wiener Sttzungsberichte, by Kretschmer (Band 
lxvi. Heft iii. iv. and v.), on the Influence of Mor¬ 
phia, and of Carbonate and Sulphate of Soda on the 
Formation of Sugar and the Excretion of Urea in 
Diabetes. The most interesting point to the 
general reader is the conclusion at which he has 
arrived, from his very careful and prolonged series 
of observations, that we possess in morphia a 
means that not only very materially reduces the 
excretion of sugar by the urine in this disease, 
but materially diminishes the metamorphosis of 
tissue in the body generally. In a broad point of 
view, therefore, morphia resembles alcohol and 
tobacco in this respect, and would form a valuable 
means of making up for an imperfect supply of 
food. 

Digestion of Albuminous Compounds. —During 
the last few years it has come to be very generally 
held by physiologists, that one of the principal 
functions, if not tne principal, of the stomach is to 
reduce albuminous compounds to tho condition of 
peptone, that is to say, to change a colloid and 
undialysable substance to a crystalloid and di- 
alysable substance. M. Leven, in a paper read, 
on Feb. 21, before the Society of Biology, in 
Paris, combats this view, and has been led from 
an extensive series of researches to agree with 
MM. Claude Bernard and Blondlot, who believe 
that the essential function of the stomach is the 
mechanical one of diminishing the bulk of the 
alimentary mass, and reducing it to a uniform 
consistence. M. Leven’s experiments were made 
on eggs, meat, and milk. He first introduced 
into the stomach of a dog 88 grammes of hard- 
boiled eggs. An hour afterwards the white was 
intact, but the yolk had disappeared. The gastric 
secretion had in some way liquefied the fatty 
matter of the yolk, reducing it to a finely granular 
condition, and the granules were found distributed 
over the small intestine. The white of egg when 
hard boiled was not reduced to a finely granular 
condition until the lapse of three hours, when 31 
grammes were found to have thus disappeared. 
Fluid white of egg was much more rapidly dis- 
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posed of, 60 grammes disappearing in the course 
of an hour. Milk passes very rapidly into the 
small intestine, so that 100 grammes of milk leave 
little but an inconsiderable quantity of coagulated 
casein. Meat, according to M. Leven, is only 
partially, if at all, digested in the stomach; if a 
ligature be passed round the pylorus after 35 
grammes of meat have been introduced into the 
stomach, there still remain, after the lapse of 
twenty-four hours, from 26 to 30 grammes of 
meat broken up into fibrils, which preserve their 
transverse situation, and very little peptone is 
present. 

Function of the Semicircular Canale of the Ear. 
Professor E. Cyon communicates to Pfiiigers 
Archiv (Band viii., Hefte vi. and vii.) the results 
of experiments he has undertaken to determine 
the function of the semicircular canals. He finds 
that in the first place it is absolutely necessary for 
the preservation of its equipoise that the animal 
should possess an accurate knowledge of the posi¬ 
tion of the head. 2. The semicircular canals, by 
means of a series of unconscious perceptions, 
supply or furnish the animal with the knowledge 
of the position of its head in space—each canal 
having relation to one dimension. 3. The dis¬ 
turbances in the muscular movements which occur 
after section of the semicircular canals are of three 
kinds: (a) Disturbances of equilibrium consequent 
upon the direct injury; (b) Compulsory movements 
consequent upon excitations arising from abnormal 
auditory sensations; and, finally, Consecutive phe¬ 
nomena consequent upon inflammation of the cere¬ 
bellum. These occur a few days after the section. 

Tim fifth number of the Journal <T Agriculture 
Pratique for the current year contains an interest¬ 
ing article by Colonel Pearson on the Forests of 
Central India. Formerly the ownership of all the 
soil was vested in the Government. Tne inhabit¬ 
ants had no right of property in the forests, al¬ 
though they were allowed to drive in their cattle 
at certain periods of the year, and also to collect 
wood. A tax was payable by the commune or 
individual proprietor in return. These privileges 
had, however, assumed the character of rights, 
and stood in the way of any effective measures for 
forest conservation. The Government therefore 
assigned to the various proprietors under the new 
settlement a proportionate share of forest in ex¬ 
tinction of the former rights, and so obtained com¬ 
plete control over the remainder. 

The two most important timber trees are teak 
and saul ( Shorea robust a). The former mainly 
occupies the western and the latter the eastern 
forests. The saul grows more actively than the 
teak, and where they come in contact appears to 
be displacing it. Teak is an extremely valuable 
wood, but it is difficult to manage. It gives very 
little shade, yet it is necessary to have sufficient 
to protect the young seedlings which are to renew 
the forest when the parent trees are cut down. 
Bamboo is very suitable for the purpose, but its 
culture presents enormous difficulties. Other 
plants would grow so rapidly as to overpower the 
seedlings they were intended to protect. The 
management of saul forests is also not unattended 
with difficulties. The trunk yields a resin called 
danunar, and the branches, in common with those 
of some other trees, produce under the attacks of 
a Coccus the substance known as stick-lac. It is 
necessary to restrain the collection of these pro¬ 
ducts in the reserved forests. Then the seeds 
lose their germinating capacity after twenty-four 
to forty-eight hours. They cannot therefore be 
sent from one place to another, and it is necessary 
to trust to spontaneous sowing for the renewal of 
the saul forests. 

The great Geological Survey of the Austrian 
Empire has been completed, and we now have in 
twelve folio plates the results of this important 
undertaking. The whole is divided into 102 
sections, arranged in reference to definite geo- 
Knostic formations, and distinguished by various 
hades of colour. The survey and the elaboration 


of its results have been under the direction of 
Herr Franz Bitter von Hauer, who has been ably 
seconded by the very efficient staff of the Imperial 
School of Mines at Vienna, and by their joint 
labours they have succeeded in giving to the 
world a work which will rank as one of the most 
important contributions to the science of Euro¬ 
pean topography, and cannot fail to earn the 
grateful appreciation of all geologists. The maps 
of Bohemia, Dalmatia, and the Alpine districts 
were published some years ago ; and by the publi¬ 
cation of those sections of the work which include 
the Carpathian mountain system, the entire series 
is now completed. 

The scientific investigation of the important 
region of the Carpathian mountain system is not 
only calculated to exert a powerful influence on 
the material prosperity of the Austrian Empire 
generally, but will probably also have a marked 
special bearing on the ethnological character and 
future social condition of the inhabitants. The 
Carpathian range, which is intersected at three 
distinct points by the Danube, forms a widely 
opening arc around the fruitful basins of Hungary 
and Transylvania, and may be regarded, both 
geognostically and geographically, as a continua¬ 
tion of the Alps. Hitherto the nations occupying 
the area enclosed by this mountain rampart have 
lived an isolated existence, content with the scanty 
resources at their command, and indifferent to the 
world beyond their Alpine barriers; and as an 
inevitable result of these conditions, they have 
remained stationary, while the nations around 
have advanced. The newly-completed survey of 
this region, by revealing its true resources and 
teaching Austria where to seek with a good chance 
of success for its metallic treasures—which un¬ 
doubtedly include zinc, lead, copper, cobalt, 
nickel, antimony, mercury, gold and silver, some 
iron, and probably potash and soda—has already, 
we may safely assume, put in the thin end of the 
wedge which will open the way to the advance 
of civilisation and progress. 

Ait interesting paper on the “ Keindeer of 
Thaingen ” was read, by M. Bertrand, on the 
16th instant, before the Acad<5mie des Inscriptions. 
At the beginning of the present year some school- 
children from Thaingen, in the canton of Schaff- 
hausen, when out on a botanical excursion, 
discovered a bone-cave, full of bones and flint 
implements, a great quantitv of which they sent 
to Dr. Keller and Herr Heim, at Zurich. On 
examination, these savane discovered numerous 
bones, bearing drawings executed with a sharp 
flint; among these was the subject of M. Ber¬ 
trand’s paper, the picture of a reindeer brows¬ 
ing, remarkable for precision of drawing and 
delicacy of execution. M. Bertrand believes these 
remains to be upwards of 4,000 years old; and 
suggests that the contribution of the Troglodyte 
populations of Gaul to European civilisation may 
have been the arts of design. 

The Times quotes from the Brisbane Courier of 
December 30, 1873, the following official telegram 
from Mr. Walter Hill, the Government botanist, 
dated from Cardwell on the 27th, and received by 
the Queensland Secretary for Lands:— 

“ Since November 20, we hare examined the banks 
of the Mulgrave, Russell, Mossman, Daintree, and 
Hull rivers, and have been more or less successful in 
finding suitable land for sugar and other tropical and 
semi-tropical productions. The ascent of the summit 
of Bellenden Kerr was successfully made by Johnstone, 
Hill, and eight troopers. At 2,600 feet in height we 
observed an undesoribod tree with crimson flowers, 
which excels the Pobiciana regia. Colvillea racemosa, 
Lagerstrocmia regia, and tile Jacaranda mimosifolia. 
At 4,400 feet a tree-fern, which will excel in grandeur 
all others of the arboreous class. A palm treo at tho 
same hoight, which will rival any of the British-India 
species in gracefulness. On tho banks of the Daintree 
we saw a palm-tree cocoa, which far exceeds the 
unique specimens in the garden of tho same genera 
from Brazil in grandeur and gracefulness. While 
I cutting a given line on tho banks of the River John¬ 


stone for the purpose of examining the land, an 
enormous fig tree stood in the way, far exceeding in 
stoutness and grandeur the renowned forest giants of 
California and Victoria. Three feet from the ground 
it measured 150 ft. in circumference; at 55 ft., 
where it sent forth giant branches, the stem was nearly 
80 ft. in circumference. The River Johnstone, within 
a limited distance of the coast, offers the first and best 
inducements to sugar cultivation.” 

The animal meeting of the Woolhope Field 
Naturalists’ Club was held at Hereford on the 
2nd instant. The Rev. James Davies, M.A., of 
Moorcourt, President for 1873, delivered his re¬ 
tiring address, in which he reviewed the operations 
of the club during the previous twelve months. 
The weather had been unfavourable at nearly 
every field meeting, and had interfered with the 
due execution of the club programme; but, in spite 
of all drawbacks, the work accomplished had been 
satisfactory, and, in particular, the great gathering 
of mycologists in October had been signally suc¬ 
cessful. A detailed account of this so-called 
“ Fungus Forav ” will be given in the forthcoming 
volume of the ’transactions of the club, in which 
also will be included some valuable contributions 
made by various members to the natural history 
and archaeology of the district. A passage in 
Mr. Davies’ address, on the scene of the last 
struggle of Caractacus, called forth considerable 
discussion, but it was at length agreed that Breid- 
den Hill, near Welshpool, seemed to satisfy the 
requirements of the historian better than either 
Coxwall Knoll or Caer-Caradoc. Camden, indeed, 
argues strongly in favour of the last-named place, 
and it must be" admitted that there is much pro¬ 
bability that the British chieftain’s name would 
be associated with the site of his final battle with 
the Roman general. But, on the other hand, we 
can find nowhere else than at Breidden the “ amnis 
vado incerto,” which Tacitus (Aim. lib. xii. cap. 31, 
et seq.) describes as flowing in front of the British 
position. And although it is somewhat strange 
that the historian should not have called the 
river by its proper appellation, it is quite possible 
that in early times its lower section only was 
known as the Severn or Sabrina, or that the 
notions of Tacitus as to the course of the stream 
were not less inaccurate than those which he 
held with regard to the Thames. 

The field meetings of the Woolhope Club 
during the current year will be as follows:— 
May 15, Church Stretton, Shropshire; June 10, 
Builth, on the Upper Wye (a district of rare in¬ 
terest to the botanist and geologist); July 17, 
the Doward Caves (which recent researches have 
shown to be rich in palaeontological remains) ; 
August 18, Lydney ana the Forest of Dean. 

Mb. Edward Atkinson, an American writer 
on Cotton Culture in the South, once predicted 
that cotton would be sown in hot-beds ana planted 
out. A recent official report from Georgia tells 
us that an experiment of this kind has been tried 
by a planter there with perfect success. He dug 
long pits about three or four feet deep, and had a 
number of boxes made with shavings, larger at 
the top than at the bottom, placed them on planks 
at the bottom of this pit, filled them with manure 
and soft earth, and planted his seed in January. 
He covered the pits with canvas at night and In 
very cold weather; and in April, when people 
were preparing to plant, he had stalks a foot high. 
He then carried them out on their planks to the 
field, dug his holes, slipped his plant down, and 
raised his box out, and thus the plant never felt 
the change. He made nearly two bales to the 
acre, and contends that it was easier to do this 
than haul out his stable manure. “ He is a very 
practical man,” adds the chronicler of this ap¬ 
parently well-authenticated piece of intelligence, 
“ and has made a fortune, which is pretty good 
evidence of his good sense.” The same report 
states that it is likely that cotton will be grown 
in California to a certain extent. Some experi¬ 
ments in 1871 were so favourable, that in 18/2 a 
crop of 1,500 bales was expected, which would be 
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a crop of about one bale per acre. Last year, it 
was thought, the average would be more than 
doubled. The Californian cotton had a ready 
home market, being found to possess a remarkable 
fitness “ for combination with wool in various 
fabrics.” 


In a lecture on Vestiges of Antiquity, delivered 
before the New York Geographical Society, in 
January, 1873, by Dr. A. Le Plongeon, resem¬ 
blances are pointed out between the architectural 
ruins of South America and those of Assyria and 
Egypt. Coincidences, also, in the religious sym¬ 
bols, rites, and beliefs of the inhabitants of the 
Old and the New World are brought together in 
great abundance. Such coincidences have been 
dwelt on so often by travellers and historians that 
we should not have called attention to Dr. Le 
Plongeon's lecture for their sake alone. They are 
curious, and nothing more. They are generally 
exaggerated, or, at all events, placed in a false 
light by being taken out of a mass of evidence 
which ought to be considered as a whole. Nothing 
has done more mischief in Comparative Archaeology 
than these vague comparisons. To call all upright 
stones with a slab on the top a Cromlech, every 
stone chamber a Kist-vaen, and every stone with a 
hole a dolmen, is not much better than if we were 
to call every blue flower a blue-bell, or go into 
raptures because some flowers have red blossoms 
not only in Cornwall but in Hawaii. There are 
stone cnambers in Hawaii, very like the Cornish 
Kist-vaens, but so far from this being startling, it 
would be much more startling if it were other¬ 
wise. The same applies to many of the archaeo¬ 
logical coincidences pointed out by Dr, Le 
Plongeon. Comparative researches must be pre¬ 
ceded by discriminating study. Nothing that can 
be explained rationally in the Old or in the New 
World can be used as evidence for a prehistoric 
intercourse between the different races of mankind. 
Only what is irrational, accidental, or individual, 
if it occurs in exactly the same form among 
widely distant nations, can be admitted as prima 
facie evidence for a real his%>rical contact. Hence 
the great value of words and grammatical forms in 
settling the historic and prehistoric relationship 
of nations; though here, too, a discriminating study 
of each language must needs precede a comparative 
study of many, as the only security against our 
being surprised, for instance, at such coincidences 
as Etruscan Klim, Turkoman oglan, son, and Gaelic 
clann, children, which is the Welsh plant. Long 
lists of similar coincidences have been collected 
with the sole object of their serving as a warning 
against too hastily admitting a relationship be¬ 
tween languages that may have a few words in 
common. There-is, however, one piece of linguis¬ 
tic evidence brought forward by Dr. Le Plongeon 
in support of the often asserted communication be¬ 
tween China and America, which deserves atten¬ 
tion. He writes:— 

“That some of the inhabitants of these countries 
(China and Japan) landed in South America is certain ; 
but it is certain, also, that they did not influence the 
civilisation or religion of the population among which 
they commingled ; nay more, they even retained their 
own habits and languago. To-day, on the northern 
const of Peru, exists a small village called Eten, the 
dwellers of which speak a language that their neigh¬ 
bours are unable to understand, but they And 
no difficulty in holding communion with the Chinese 
coolies, who of late years have been imported thither. 
Besides, in searching among the ruins in the Grand 
Cliimu's City, situated between Trajiilo and the pool 
of Huanchaco, some silver idols have been found, in¬ 
scribed with very ancient Chinese characters. Some 
have likewise been dug up from the mounds in the 
Valley of Chincha Alta, 400 miles to the southward. 
I have oxamined these idols carefully. They bore 
marks of being very ancient. Two that were in my 
possession represented a man sitting cross-legged on the 
back of a tortoiso. The head was shaved except the 
top, from which depended, Ranging on the back, a 
lock of long hair braided Chinese fashion. In one of 
them the heads were wanting. This was placed be¬ 
tween two pillars, surmounted by a perfect arch. The 


characters, sculptured in alto relievo on the pillars, 
were so time-worn and defaced as to be illegible. 
Not so with the other. The arms of the figure were 
extended ; tho hands rested on short pillars. There 
was no arch. And notwithstanding this relic was very 
much eaten by the rust and the salts contained in 
the earth, where for centuries it had lain undisturbed, 
some signs were plainly visible on the pillars. They 
somewhat resembled the Chinese writing, but seemed 
somewhat different from those in use to-day. 

“ The finding of these relics was quite important 
in my estimation. I set forth in search of a person 
who could interpret them for me and dispel my 
doubts. I knew a very intelligent Chinaman, ac¬ 
knowledged to be by his countrymen a gentleman of 
great literary attainments. He examined the queer 
object for a long time; looked at it on every side; then, 
without speaking a word, looked at mo—looked at my 
relic again, his features betraying astonishment, nay, 
veneration, not altogether free from awe. He was 
evidently overcome by a strange feeling. ‘ Very old,’ 
said he at last. ‘ Theso are very ancient characters, 
used in China thousands of years ago, before the in¬ 
vention of those now employed. They mean Fo-Hi.’ 
This was sufficient. In remote times the Chinese had 
visited this country, and no doubt the present dwellers 
of Eten are some of their descendants.'’ 

What the intelligent Chinaman intended was,pro¬ 
bably, not that these characters meant Fo-IIi, but 
that they were the characters invented by Fo-Hi, 
Fo-Hi being a mythical person who is believed 
to have invented not only the Chinese letters, but 
Chinese music, law, marriage, and several other 
things. But however that may be, the two state¬ 
ments that idols made of silver found in South 
America contain ancient Chinese letters, and that 
the inhabitants of Eten speak a dialect intelligible 
to Chinese coolies, deserve attention and—verifi¬ 
cation. 

A portion of the first part (A. to E.) of the 
Lancashire Glossary is completed, and will be sent 
to press immediately. It is believed that the 
whole of this first part will be ready for publica¬ 
tion by the end of the year. The question of the 
method of marking the pronunciation has at 
length been settled, Mr. Thomas Hallam, who pre¬ 
pared the Derbyshire varieties for Mr. A. J. Ellis's 
collection, having prepared a Glossic table on 
Melville Bell’s system, which, it is thought, will 
be at once scientific and sufficiently understandable 
by ordinary readers. Mr. Hallam has kindly un¬ 
dertaken to mark the pronunciation and superin¬ 
tend this portion of the work. Two considerable 
manuscript collections of words have been placed 
at the service of the editors—one by the Rev. 
John Davies, author of The Races of Lancashire 
(Philological Society’s Transactions), which com- 

f irises his own lists and those of two friends 
iving at Warrington in the extreme south, and 
Oartmel, in the northern or Furness district of the 
county; and the other by the Rev. Addison 
Orofton, sometime of Walmersley, near Bury, and 
now of Levenshulme. The Earl of Derby, Mr. 
Francis Espinasse, and Mr. John R. Wise have 
added their names as subscribers to the guarantee 
fund. 

A Phoenician inscription of unusual interest 
has been recently procured by M. de Sainte-Marie, 
the French Consul at Tunis, and will be published, 
together with a careful commentary on it, by M. 
Derenbourg, in the next number of the Journal 
Asiatiquc. It has been, unfortunately, broken off 
on all its four sides, the portion remaining (viz., 
parts of six lines of the column to the right, and 
of ten of that to the left) having originally 
formed nearly its centre. No single line is com¬ 
plete except the first and the seventh of the left- 
hand column, which contain the words “ Fourth 
day ” and “ Fifth day ” respectively, and these 
only. 

The left-hand column appears to be part of a 
daily ritual for the offering of first-fruits at some 
autumnal festival; and, as the offerings of the 
Fourth day (consecrated bread, figs, and incense) 
occupy all that is preserved of six lines, it is pro¬ 
bable that the whole number of lines on the stone, 


when entire, was forty-two. The column on the 
right hand may have contained a hymn or a 
prayer which was chanted at the time the offer¬ 
ings were made. There is reason also to suppose 
that the individual lines were shorter than those 
in the other column, and they had a rhyming ter¬ 
mination. 

It will at once be seen that this inscription is 
one of great importance as well as curiosity; it 
is, indeed, unique both in subject and style. We 
have no other instance in Phoenician of a ritual 
for the offering of first-fruits, and the language 
employed is graver and more ornate than is 
usual. One or two words, new in Phoenician, 
have been detected in it, but no proper names. 

Dr. Teschendorf has recently brought out, in 
conjunction with Baer, the eminent Masoretic 
scholar, and Delitzsch, the Biblical commentator, 
a convenient edition of Jerome’s own version of 
the Psalter, with the Hebrew text opposite (Leip¬ 
zig: Brockhaus). Both the Latin and the Hebrew 
are revised in accordance with the best MSS. As 
is well known, the new version was not admitted 
into the Vulgate, the elder one (corrected by 
Jerome) having been already set to the Church 
music. 

The Nation states that Professor Whitney’s 
Language and the Study of Language is to be 
published, in German, at Munich, Dr. Jolly, of the 
University of Wurzburg, being the translator. 

A Society for the Encouragement of Oriental 
Studies has recently been formed at Lisbon, under 
the presidency of the Duke of Coimbra, brother of 
the King. 

The Corpus Inscriptionum Semit.icarum, the 
ublication of which was voted by the Academia 
es Inscriptions in 1867, will appear shortly. 

Professor A. B. Davidson, of Edinburgh, 
author of perhaps the most scholarly work of 
Old Testament exegesis which has appeared of late 
years on this side the water ( Commentary on the 
Book of Job, vol. i., Williams & Norgate), has 
just published An Introductory Hebrew Grammar 
(Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark). Its design is two¬ 
fold —“ first, to present in short compass the main 
principles of HeDrew grammar; ana, secondly, to 
accompany the principles with progressive exer¬ 
cises for the practice of the learner.” It is de¬ 
cidedly more successful than any of the shorter 
grammars, in combining theoretic accuracy with 
a regard for the practical requirements of be¬ 
ginners. 

MEETINGS OF THE WEEK. 

Entomological Society ( March 16). 

Sir Sidney Smith Saunders, C.M.G., President, 
in the chair.—Mr. Champion exhibited specimens 
of Euryporus picipes, taken near Chatham. Mr. 
Edward Saunders exhibited a box of Buprestidae, 
collected by Professor Semper in the Philippine 
Islands; and read notes and descriptions of the 
new species. A paper was communicated by Pro¬ 
fessor Westwood on several additional species of 
Lucanidae in the collection of Major F. J. Sidney 
Parry. 


Royal Asiatic Society ( March 16). 

Mr. T. W. Rhys Davids exhibited a collec¬ 
tion of coins made by him during his residence 
in Ceylon, consisting of ancient Singhalese, ns 
well as of Dutch ana English gold, silver, and 
copper pieces struck in the island. Several of 
these were found to be of extreme interest, espe¬ 
cially a lion coin of Parakrama the Great (a.d. 
1153-1188), and a gold coin bearing the name of 
Lakshmi, of probably about the same age, the only 
specimens known to exist in Europe ; besides two 
old coins of Parakrama bearing the legend Lan¬ 
es vara. This is presumably the most complete 
collection of its kind. It also includes a number 
of more modem coins of various other Eastern 
nations. At the same meeting, Dr. Leitner, of 
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Lahore, gave an account of his philological na- 
terials on the dialects of the Dard tribes, consisting 
of comparative vocabularies, legends, manuscripts, 
and inscriptions. 

Society of Arts (Tuesday, March 17). 

Vice-Admiral Erasmus Ommanney, in the 
chair.—Two interesting papers on the Geogra- 

S and Physical Character of the Diamond 
of South Africa were read. The first, by 
the Hon. Theophilus Shepstone, the Secretary for 
Native Affairs in Natal, described the conditions 
under which the diamond is found on the Vaal 
River. He pointed out that Africa south of the 
equator consists of a great central irregularly 
shaped basin, the outer edges of which varied in 
height from 4,000 to 10,000 feet above the level 
of the sea, and that through this river the Orange 
River to the south-west and the Limpopo river to 
the north-east cut their way. It is near the exit 
of the former from the enormous basin that the 
Diamond Fields lie, while gold in large quantities 
is being obtainod from the north-eastern district. 
The author of this paper conjectures that this 
basin is the dry bed of an enormous inland sea, 
and that the diamonds which are found in it were 
formed by carbonic acid gas ejected by tho action 
of subterranean heat through fissures in the earth’s 
surface into the bed of the dried-up sea, the water 
of which was sufficiently deep to imprison and 
liquefy the gas after its evolution. The discovery 
of the process by which this liquid gas became 
crystallised, whether by electric or magnetic cur¬ 
rent, or by the potent influence of iron in some of 
its numerous forms, must be left for future scien¬ 
tific investigation. Tho second paper, by Dr. 
Robert Mann, late Superintendent of Education in 
the colony of Natal, dealt principally with the 
commercial aspects and influences of the South 
African diamond and gold fields. Since the first 
serious working of the Diamond Fields in 1871 
large numbers of diamonds had been obtained, and 
it was estimated that in 1872 there were no fewer 
than 20,000 miners engaged in searching for them. 
So large has been the yield that a very material 
diminution has been brought about in the value of 
the larger gems in the home market, and the 
diggers are now leaving the Diamond Fields for 
the more profitable north-eastern gold-fields. The 
result of the discovery of these fields has been to 
develops South African commercial enterprise, and 
to civilise the wild tribes in that part of the con¬ 
tinent. In the course of the discussion which 
followed the reading of the papers, Mr. Reightheil 
expressed his deep regret that the diggers at the 
diamond and gold fields of South Africa were in 
the habit of selling guns and ammunition to the 
natives who worked for them. Mr. Cooper, who 
bad been a digger for three years, thought that 
the blame attached rather to tho British Govern¬ 
ment, who permitted the arms to be sold, than to 
the diggers, who merely paid the natives for their 
services. Mr. Sopen, a diamond merchant, stated 
that the number of diamonds of the purest water 
received from the Cape was very small, not 
amounting on the whole to more than 2 or 3 per 
cent., while of ten-carat stones not one in 10,000 
was perfect. In consequence of the large quantity 
of second-class stones received from the Cape, such 
gems were now GO or 70 per cent, cheaper than 
they were three years ago. Stones which some 
time since would havo realised 1,000/. would now 
only fetch 200/. The-first class diamonds, how¬ 
ever, were rather dearer than formerly. Professor 
Tennant, in reply to a question, said that there 
was no truth m the report that Cape diamonds 
gradually lost their brilliancy after being cut and 
polished. 

London Anthropological Society (Tuesday, 
March 17). 

Dr. C ha knock, F.S.A., President, in the chair. 
The papers were:—1. “ Spiritism among Uncultured 
Peoples compared with Modern Spiritualism,” by 


0. Staniland Wake, V.P.L.A.S. Afterreferring to 
the influence which spirit belief has always exer¬ 
cised over the uncultured mind, and giving parti¬ 
culars of various phenomena occurring among 
savages, which resemble those of modem spiritual¬ 
ism, the author considered some of the phenomena 
of the latter, which were, he thought, capable of 
a natural interpretation, even according to the 
spiritualists themselves; 2. “ Opinions of the 
lirahmiuB as to Spiritualism and Supernatural 
Phenomena,” by G. Mohun Tagore. The idea of 
good spirits being possessed is peculiar to the 
Hindus, and is not traceable to either Christians 
or Jews. The doctrine that an essential body sur¬ 
vives the destruction of the present body throws 
considerable light on Corinthians, chap, xv., and 
may be a prelude to acceptance of Christianity by 
the' Hindu race; 3. “ Interpretation of Mytho¬ 
logy,” by Dr. Kaines. The author believes the 
physical theory to be the only true interpretation 
of mythology, inasmuch as it shows that it con¬ 
sists mainly, if not entirely, of the later personifi¬ 
cations of Fetiehism transformed. 

Society of Antiquaries (March 10). 

A. W. Franks, Esq., Vice-president, in the chair. 
A paper was read by Major Heales, on “ Sepul¬ 
chral Brasses at Paderbom and Seville,” rubbings 
of which were exhibited. Of these, one represented 
an archbishop of Paderbom, who died in 1340. 
The brass is cut out in the shape of the figure 
as is common in English brasses, while the con¬ 
tinental brasses are more usually engraved on a 
rectangular plate. The attitude is uncommon, 
for, instead of the usual position of repose, the 
bishop holds his pastoral staff in the left hand, 
while the right hand is uplifted in the act of 
benediction. Portions of another brass were ex¬ 
hibited which covered the tomb of Archbishop 
Rupert, who died in 1394. The head of the figure 
is supported by angels, and surmounted by a 
canopy of great beauty. The brass over the tomb 
of Rivera, Viceroy of Naples, who died in 1671, 
which is now at Seville, is the only one known 
to exist in Spain. The figure stands in an 
easy attitude, with the left hand resting on 
his sword. Although the execution is fine, 
the attitude is singularly inappropriate for a 
sepulchral monument in a horizontal position. 
In the course of the discussion which followed, 
it was Btated by Mr. Franks that brasses were 
largely imported from Flanders into England, 
already fixed in their stone beds, which has 
been proved by a geological examination of the 
stones in several churches in England. Another 
paper was read by Mr. Price concerning some 
pottery found in a Roman cemetery, which has 
been discovered during the excavations for the 
railway in Liverpool Street. Among other articles 
exhibited, were some early charters—one of Arch¬ 
bishop Dunstan—which were sent by the Rev. 
Canon Robertson from Canterbury Cathedral; and 
some specimens of Roman pottery found near 
Derby. _ 

Numismatic Society (Thursday, March 19). 

A pater bv Mr. F. Conder was read on the 
Jewish Coinage, in which the writer overturned, 
or conceived himself to have overturned, a large 
proportion of the received opinions on the different 
questions involved. For example, the word 
s/iem'on, hitherto supposed to represent the proper 
name Simon, is, according to Mr. Conder, to be 
understood as meaning “ legal,” “ authorised,” as 
compared with unauthorised issues. In a similar 
manner Mr. Conder dealt with other words occur¬ 
ring on the coins, such as lacheroth, ligullath, in 
every case demonstrating to his own satisfaction 
that the explantions accepted by such scholars as 
De Saulcy and Levy are erroneous. Mr. Conder 
also set forth a new theory of the sequence of the 
types, which, however (as Mr. Evans afterwards 
remarked), is effectually upset by a mrfrappi coin 
in the British Museum. Most of Mr. Gender's 


hypotheses were supported by a vague reference to 
the Talmud, the authority of which in numismatie 
matters is, to say the least, questionable, notwith¬ 
standing its learned disquisition on the coin of 
Abraham. 


Philological Society (Friday, March 20). 

Mr. Henry Sweet read the first of his three 
papers on “ The History of English Sounds,” of 
which the following is a brief summary:— 

Two methods of studying the phonetic history 
of a language are open to us: (1) the comparison 
of older forms preserved in living languages 
belonging to the same family; and (2) we may 
trace the various sounds through the succes¬ 
sive stages of one and the same language. 
But this last method, being based chiefly on 
the study of dead languages, postulates a pre¬ 
liminary investigation of the signification of the 
written symbols in which these dead languages 
are alone preserved for us. It is evident that the 
value of these symbols as representing the actual 
sounds’may vary indefinitely, from the comparative 
perfection of Hungarian and Finnish to the utter 
barbarism of the present English orthography, 
whose value as phonetic evidence is simply nu. 
The investigator of the changes in English sounds 
during the last few centuries must, therefore, 
fall back on the external evidence afforded by 
contemporary phonetic treatises and comparisons 
with foreign languages. Of this method the 
well-known work of Mr. Ellis is an illustrious 
example. 

Unfortunately this external evidence is always 
of an extremely defective and inaccurate charac¬ 
ter, owing to want of proper phonetic knowledge 
among those who wrote on pronunciation. Much 
more accurate results may be obtained by com¬ 
bining a comparison of the often very archaic 
sounds preserved in the living Teutonic languages 
with a study of the written forms of the oldest 
English and its contemporaries, for the want of 
external evidence in these early periods is fully 
compensated by the accuracy ana delicacy with 
which the various sounds were written down. 

The great difficulty that confronts us in com¬ 
paring the sounds of the modem languages is that 
of determining which of the various sounds is the 
oldest, and how the others arose from it, also 
what intermediate stages there were. This 
necessitates a preliminary study of the gene¬ 
ral laws of sound-change. They are of three 
kinds: (1) organic, (2) imitative, (3) inorganic. 
Organic changes are those which are the direct 
result of certain tendencies of the organs of speech: 
all the changes commonly regarded as weakenings 
fall under this head. Imitative changes are the 
result of an unsuccessful attempt at imitation: 
their results are often directly opposed to those 
of organic change. Inorganic changes, lastly, are 
caused by purely external causes, and have nothing 
to do with weakening or imitation. It would, for 
instance, be entirely misleading to explain the 
change of the Old English beer (preterite of beran) 
into the modem English bore as an organic pheno¬ 
menon, for the preterite bore is simply the result of 
confusion with the participle borne. 

But the investigation of these changes leads 
us to wider generalisations of the highest im¬ 
portance. Language agrees with the other mani¬ 
festations of organic life, not only in its unceasing 
alternations of decay and regeneration, but also 
in its progressive complexity, shown in the large 
number of vague vowel-sounds in English as 
compared with the clear simplicity of the Gothic 
and Sanskrit triad a, i, u. Hence follows an¬ 
other law, namely, that the changes in early 
languages are not gradual, but per mrltum. 

After determining approximately the values of 
the Homan alphabet, Mr. Sweet discussed the 
Old English sounds in detail, giving a summary 
of the evidence afforded both by the graphic forms 
of the MSS., and bv the sounds still preserved in 
the living language. 
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Catalogue of Prints and Drawings in the 
British Museum. Division I. Political 
and Personal Satires. Yol. II. Printed 
by order of the Trustees. 

In reviewing the first volume of this valuable 
work (Academy for March 1,1871), we called 
attention to its leading features, which may 
be thus summarised: the ability and in¬ 
dustry shown by its compiler, Mr. Frederic 
G. Stephens; the great quantity of curious 
and interesting matter which it embodies, 
in the way of historical, social, and general 
elucidation of the periods covered by its 
contents; the arrangement of the items 
according to historical rather than artistic 
convenience, i.e., in the order of date per¬ 
tinent to their principal or earliest subject- 
matter ; and the careful but sometimes 
needlessly tautologous system of its cross- 
references. The present volume is on the 
same plan, and has a like worth of substance 
and of execution. It is considerably the 
larger of the two. Vol. i. contained 1,235 
entries in 752 pages; vol. ii. presents only 
780 entries (going up to No. 2,015), but 
these occupy 808 pages. The former volume, 
beginning at the earliest date, went on to 
April, 1689 ; the latter only continues as far 
as 1733 : so vastly does the ratio of satirical 
prints and drawings per year increase as we 
advance in date. The collapse of Wal¬ 
pole’s Excise scheme, in April, 1733, may be 
regarded as the latest distinct limit of date 
in vol. ii. Yol. iii. is to begin with 1734, 
and with the Harlot's Progress by Hogarth ; 
truly an “ epoch-making ” work, as the 
Germans would say, and as Mr. Reid, the 
Keeper of the Prints, points out in his 
Introduction. 

The question which of the two volumes 
is the more interesting for readers must be 
settled according to individual predilections. 
Some people will prefer the era of the Gun¬ 
powder Plot, or the Parliamentarian struggle 
and the Commonwealth; others, that of 
Louis XIV., the South Sea Bubble, the 
Walpole ministry, and the beginnings of 
Hogarth’s art. It may truly be said that 
•one can hardly open a page in either section 
of the work without finding some detail 
worthy of catching and fixing the attention. 
As Mr. Reid observes, the art-satires pro¬ 
duced in England were mostly of a very 
simple kind until past the middle of the 
seventeenth century; they then began to 
progress in elaboration of matter, and some¬ 
times in keenness of point. In the present 
volume there are several citations of sharp 
things cleverly said, as well as descriptions 
■of effective hits by the designer. Yet, 
taking them generally, we cannot say that 
the tone of the satires is much more refined 
or subtle than in the previous volume. 
Bluntness, doggedness, and spite, are the 
rule; light but cutting persiflage, the elegant 
handling of a deadly weapon, is the excep¬ 
tion. 

Mr. Stephens has certainly taken a great 
amount of pains with his task, which, if 
attractive and diverting in some respects, 
must none the less have been highly labo¬ 
rious in others. He explains all sorts of 
subjects definitely and succinctly, and in 
numerous instances makes plain to the reader 


what must have been very obscure to himself 
until careful and independent research 
enabled him to thread the mazes of the old 
caricaturist’s intention. The business of 
the critic, however, is not so much to fol¬ 
low Mr. Stephens in the hundreds of cases 
where there is nothing to express save 
thanks for his pains, and acquiescence in 
his conclusions, as to indicate some few 
points here and there where demur may be 
apposite, or rectification practicable. 

In the first place, then, we must repeat, as 
in reference to voL i., that several of the 
designs here registered are not satirical at 
all; and, where the multiplicity of truly 
satirical subjects is so enormous—almost too 
great for the biggest catalogue or the most 
strenuous compiler to overtake—it seems a 
pity to weight the work still further with 
extraneous matter. The Medal on the War 
in Ireland, 1690 (No. 1,252), is in no way a 
“ political or personal satire; ” on the con¬ 
trary, it is in the nature of an encomium or 
glorification of the sovereign in whose behalf 
it was struck, William III. The like remark 
applies to the Medal on the Battle of La Hogue 
(1,277) ; to The Upper and Loiaer Houses 
of Parliament in England (1,424), where 
Queen Anne is represented supported by 
Prosperity, Justice, and Commerce, labelled 
“Hinc gloria regni,” and “Hinc felicitas 
publics; ” to the Carte duGouvemement Eccle- 
siastique d’Angleteive, L’ Ordre de cette Assem¬ 
bles, accompagne de Trophees d la gloire des 
Bavans et des illustres Corps qni font honneur 
a la Grande-Bretagne (1,428) ; to the Por¬ 
traits of Six Bishops and Dr. Sacheverel 
(1,524) ; to The Unfeigned Respect of an 
English Tory to the Queen of Great Britain 
(1,547), pourtraying “ Queen Anne borne by 
Fame towards a meridian sun ; ” to Jacques 
III., Pretendant d’Angleterre (1,637) ; to the 
print of a medal Serenissimo Waliiae Principi 
Friderico (1,820) ; and to many others as 
well. After such examples as these, it is 
difficult to see why some of the drawings 
belonging to Hogarth’s MS. Peregrination of 
Five Persons should have been “ omitted as 
not satirical,” while others of those designs, 
which have a more or less humourous cha¬ 
racter, are catalogued. Not that we dispute 
the rightfulness of the omission : but then all 
the more should numerous other items, 
whose exclusion would not even have broken 
the continuity of any series, have been left 
out. 

The translations which appear passim 
throughout the book (and for which, very 
likely, Mr. Stephens is not personally re¬ 
sponsible), are scarcely up to the mark. A 
large number of them are from lively (or 
deadly-lively) sallies in the Dutch language, 
and are meagre and jejune, where something 
of idiomatic raciness would be in demand. 
One of the mottoes to No. 1,471, L’Eledeur 
Banni, runs thus:— 

“ 'K zal stryen als een Alexander 
Met dcse sehroostcen-vegers stander.” 

This is translated :— 

“ HI fight like an Alexander 
With his chimney-sweeper’s stick (standard).” 

The words ‘‘his chimney-sweeper’s stick” 
are neither correct nor relevant; the “ his ” 
ought to be ‘‘ this; ” nor does the parenthe¬ 
sised “ standard” appear to be at all appo- 


Bite. In No. 1,589, Joyes de Paix entre 
VEspagne et VHolland, the words “ wear van 
men leefd,” meaning “ whereon people live,” 
are translated “that makes me live.” A 
Spanish quotation to No. 1,338, the Italian 
etching by Mitelli named Pace, fares still 
worse. In this print, a statue of Peace is 
represented as tottering on its plinth ; four 
men endeavour to secure it, one of whom, a 
Spaniard, says: “ Y en mis manos, no 
tiengo miedo.” Of this speech the etching 
itself supplies a correct (though misprinted) 
version in Italian, of which the English 
equivalent is—“ She is in my hands ; I feel 
no fear.” The translator gives a very 
different phrase—“ When in my hands, you 
need not be afraid,” which is simply un¬ 
meaning. It seems strange that such an 
institution as the British Museum should 
not command the services of some person 
capable of translating aright this very easy 
Spanish phrase, especially as the correct 
Italian is there to boot. 

In such a book as this, some misprinting 
of dates is certain and inevitable. Mr. Reid, 
who signs the introduction, is answerable 
for saying—or allowing his printer to say— 
that Charles I. was executed “in January, 
1749.” This slip can confuse no reader; 
but another, under the entry No. 1,588, a 
portrait supposed to represent Lord Boling- 
broke, is serious and embarrassing. “The 
new Countess” (so runs Mr. Stephens’s text), 
“ was Miss Gumley. William Pulteney was 
created Earl of Bath in 1741. They ap¬ 
pear to have been married in December 
1741, on the resignation of Walpole.” 
Here the second “ 1741,” the date of 
marriage, ought to be 1714; the exact 
date of Pulteney’s marriage with Miss 
Gumley was, we believe, September 27,1714. 
If Pulteney had married on the resignation 
of Walpole, 1741 or 1742, he would have 
been a bridegroom of fifty-nine winters. Or 
does the compiler intend to imply that the 
connexion between Pulteney and Miss Gum¬ 
ley, dating from 1714 or thereabouts, was 
not ratified by marriage till 1741? and, if 
so, is such an allegation maintainable ? A 
different sort of chronological error is that 
which has placed item No. 1,470, The Eastern 
Sun piercing the Mists of Bourbon, dated 
June 21, 1706, after Nos. 1,454 to 1,458, 
dated between June 27 and September7,1706. 
The attention paid by Mr. Stephens to points 
of this kind is so manifest that any such 
irregularity of arrangement catches the eye; 
a high testimony to his general accuracy. 

There is another detail to be noted 
regarding this subject of The Eastern Sun 
[De Ooster Zon\ piercing the Mists of Bour¬ 
bon at the Magnificent Entrance of King 
Charles III. in Saragossa, and his Pro. 
cession to Madrid. The “Eastern Sun ” 
is, as Mr. Stephens remarks, “the sun 
of Austria; ” but he adds an explanatory 
gloss which we cannot but think far-fetched. 

“ The term ‘ Eastern Sun,’ ” he says, “ was 
used in satirical contradistinction to the 
‘ sun ’ of Louis XIY.; the ‘ Eastern sun 
being that which rose in the East, and was, 
therefore, the true one.” A more simple— 
and, we submit, more adequate—explana¬ 
tion is that the word which we pronounce 
“Austria” is properly “Oesterreich,” i.e. 
Eastern Empire. Hence, the Sun of Austria 
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may with obvious propriety be called the 
Eastern Sun. Another engraving, to which 
we have already referred, designed by Ro- 
meyn do Hooghe, and entitled L'Electeur 
Banni, on La Capitalize General du Ban et 
Arrier-Ban, pour se venger des Victoires em- 
portaes par las Allies en Espagne et aux Pays- 
Bas, is explained with less than Mr. Ste¬ 
phens’s wonted completeness. The person 
represented is not simply “ a wooden-legged 
soldier of Louis XIV.,” nor is the work 
merely “ a satire on the depressed condition 
of the French nation in 1706.” The French 
translated title tells us plainly that the pro¬ 
tagonist of this lampoon is the banished 
Elector [of Bavaria]—a point made still 
clearer in the original Dutch title, Be Ver- 
velde Baiider-Heer van Beijeren. One of the 
lines of French verse appended to the print 
announces the same fact: “ Le chef du Ban 
sera moi l’Elccteur banni.” 

Mr. Stephens devotes, as he well may, 
especial attention to the works by Hogarth, 
of which a not inconsiderable sprinkling 
appears towards the close of this volume—- 
to be followed, doubtless, by many more in 
a future instalment of the Catalogue. If 
these items, when the series of them is com¬ 
pleted, were to be extracted and republished 
in a separate form, they would constitute 
probably the fullest and. most serviceable 
list extant of the satirical works of our great 
master. W. M. Rossetti. 


EXHIBITION OP ILLUMINATED MSS. AT THE 
BURLINGTON PINE ARTS CLUB. 

The friends of the Burlington Fine Arts Club 
have the opportunity afforded them of inspecting 
an interesting collection of illuminated MSS., now 
exhibited in the rooms of the Club in Savile Row. 
The collection numbers some hundred and fifty 
volumes, together with several frames containing 
cuttings, lent by friends and members of the Club. 
Mr. Bragge, of Sheffield, contributes the largest 
number; Mr. John Malcolm of Poltalloch, the Rev. 
J. F. Russell, and Mr. Frederick Locker, lend the 
choicest specimens; and there are also many 
volumes from the library of the late Sir William 
Tite. 

Of the whole number of MSS. fully one half are 
of the French school, and of these a large portion is 
formed of specimens of the end of the fifteenth 
and beginning of the sixteenth centuries, the 
most uninteresting, and, in many respects, the 
worst period of French illumination. The hard 
flat surface of the painting overloaded with gold 
will be recognised in too many instances; and 
a judicious weeding would have been advantageous. 
Italy is next best represented, in point of number, 
by about thirty volumes, besides the majority of 
tfie cuttings. England may claim some fifteen; 
Flanders, a dozen; Germany, eight or ten ; Hol¬ 
land, five or six; Spain contributes two or three; 
Switzerland, one; and even Sweden, one. 

By far the most important MS. in the collection 
is Mr. Malcolm’s famous Book of Hours. This 
wonderful volume, which was brought from 
Spain to this country about two years since, is 
probably unique of its kind. It is enriched with 
an unusually large number of miniatures and 
borders of the finest order, the work of artists of 
the Italian and F'leraish schools. The MS. ap¬ 
pears to have been commenced for Bona of Savoy, 
who became, in 1468, the wife of Galeazzo Maria, 
Duke of Milan, and died in 1404; and to have 
been intended, as the work proceeded, for the UBe 
of her granddaughter, Bona Maria, who was born 
near the end of the fifteenth century, and became 
Queen of Poland by marriage with Sigismundl. in 
1518. The frequent occurrence of her badge and 


motto in the borders connects the volume in¬ 
dubitably with the elder Bona; while the inser¬ 
tion of the name “ Bona Maria ” seems to point 
to the granddaughter, though she must have been 
yet an infant while the Italian part of the work 
was in progress. The MS. contains upwards of 
sixty miniatures and about one hundred and forty 
borders of various subjects and designs. The 
borders and greater part of the miniatures are of 
Italian art, of the latter part of the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury, and, though by various hands, their excel¬ 
lence is sustained throughout the volume. The 
miniatures by Flemish artists are comparatively 
few, and of somewhat later date, but are the very 
best of their kind, wonderfully delicate and soft 
in colouring. In the lower border of one of the 
pages is a medallion portrait of the Emperor 
Charles V., with the date 1520. One of the 
Flemish miniatures likewise bears a date of 1510. 
'When the great rarity of single volumes con¬ 
taining many specimens of fine Italian miniatures 
is borne in mind, the value of this MS. will be 
appreciated. It must ever remain a subject for 
regret that financial difficulties prevented the 
acquisition of this art treasure for the British 
Museum. 

Of early Italian art, some very interesting speci¬ 
mens are contributed by the Rev. J. F. Russell, in 
the shape of cuttings from Service Books. Worthy 
of special notice is a large miniature representing 
the death and glorification of the Virgin, attributed 
to Silvestro Camaldolese, a.d. 1350. Whoever the 
artist may have been, it is a fine composition, the 
drawing being full of grace and the colouring 
brilliant. Perhaps of still greater interest are two 
remarkable cuttings which adorn the wall at the 
farther end of the room ; both apparently from 
one MS. of the latter half of the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury, painted in Giottesque style, from Murano. 
The larger piece contains a group of the Apostles, 
perhaps representing the scene after the Ascen¬ 
sion ; the smaller one depicts the death of the 
Virgin. There is great boldness in the designs, 
and the attempt of the artist to impart a rugged 
massiveness to the heads has not been without 
success. A curious group of cripples is introduced 
into the smaller piece. Other specimens of in¬ 
terest, but of later date, are: a cutting containing 
a water scene of St. Peter fishing, in which the 
distant landscape is cleverly managed, of the end 
of the fifteenth century; a miniature, belonging 
to Mr. Fisher, representing a group of Saints, 
with rabbits in the foreground, of the late fifteenth 
century; an initial letter containing an “ Ecce 
Homo ” in the style of Giulio Clovio; and a piece 
by Buonfratelli, ctrc. 1555. 

Among the works of Flemish artists Mr. Fisher's 
large Book of Hours is conspicuous. The minia¬ 
tures and holders, of the end of the fifteenth 
century, are unusually full, and are generallv well 
executed. Mr. Locker’s miniature of the Virgin 
and Child, surrounded by female saints, is a 
charming example of Flemish art of about 1470-80. 
Why it should be ascribed to Margaret van Eyck 
is not very apparent. Mr. Locker also exhibits a 
leaf from a delicately-painted Calendar, of the 
sixteenth century, which originally represented the 
agricultural occupations of the twelve months in 
six leaves. Two of the leaves are preserved in the 
British Museum. Some of the small Books of 
Hours of this school will repay examination. A 
good example occurs among Sir W. Tite’s MSS. 

There are only a few superior examples among 
the French MSS. of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. One of the best, of the middle of the 
fifteenth century, is a large Book of Hours, be¬ 
longing to Mr. Bragge, painted very much in the 
style of the Bedford Missal. Others of later date 
are interesting for peculiar styles. In one of Mr. 
Bragge’s MSS., of about 1450, may be seen a 
curious representation of the Trinity. The Son 
sits in the lap of the Father, and the Holy Ghost, 
as a child, in the lap of the Son. All three Per¬ 
sons have the left hand on an open book, and the 
right arm upraised. 


The best specimen of English work is a Missal, 
having a well-executed miniature of the Cruci¬ 
fixion, and a handsome border, of the peculiar Eng¬ 
lish style, of the middle of the fifteenth century. 
It belongs to Mr. Russell. Another handsome Eng¬ 
lish MS., a Psalter, belonging to Mr. Malcolm, is 
chiefly interesting from its having been in pos¬ 
session of Henry de Beauchamp, Earl and Duke 
of Warwick, ob. 1445. His signature, though 
half erased, is still legible at the beginning of the 
book. At the end are some additional miniatures 
in a superior style, executed by an Italian artist 
later in the century. 

We must not forget to notice one of the most 
remarkable pieces in the whole collection, belong¬ 
ing to Mr. Locker: a frame containing four mini¬ 
atures bv a German artist of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury. The subjects are a group of persons (no 
doubt portraits) adoring the Virgin, the Cruci¬ 
fixion, the Annunciation,and St.John in Patinos. 
Nothing can exceed the delicacy of the drawing, 
the wonderful details of which require a close 
examination. With this piece mav be compared 
the ornamentations of a small MS. lent by Mr. 
Francis Cook. 

There is no lack of older specimens of illumi¬ 
nated MSS. Several Psalters, a series of Bibles, 
and other MSS. of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries; and a few of still older date. A Psalter 
of the thirteenth century, of Swedish origin, ex¬ 
hibited by Mr. Bragge, is a rarity of which even 
the British Museum cannot boast. 

The collection has been arranged by the Rev. 
W. J. Loftie, who is also engaged in preparing a 
catalogue. E. Maunde Thompson. 


“round the world.” 

Mr. William Simpson, the multifarious travelling 
artist who has been well-known in many ways 
and many regions ever since the Crimean War, 
has opened at No. 101, Piccadilly, an exhibition 
which he names “ Round the World, or Pictures 
from the Four Quarters of the Globe.” The sub¬ 
jects are not extremely numerous—180 in number 
—but the reader may form some idea of the extent 
of the field whence they have been culled when 
he is told, as the catalogue tells him, of “ France 
[the Franco-German War, and the Communal 
Siege], Italy, Circassia, Holy Land, Egypt, Red 
Sea, Abvssinia, India, Ceylon, Straits of Malacca, 
China, Japan, Pacific, San Francisco, Modoc War, 
Yosemitd Valley, Salt Lake City, Mammoth Caves 
of Kentucky, Niagara, &e.” The more immediate 
occasion for the production of the water-colours, 
and consequentlv for the exhibition itself, was the 
journey which Mr. Simpson made to China and 
Peking in 1872, to record for the Illustrated Londoir 
A’etc* the ceremonies attending the marriage of 
the Chinese Emperor: hence he went on to Japan 
and America. Many of the sketches proper to this 
tour have been engraved in the newspaper referred 
to. Others of the drawings in the gallery belong to 
earlier tours made by the artist—as to the source 
of the Ganges, Thibet, the Holy Land, Abyssinia, 
and Russia. The exhibition is of course full 
of curious and interesting subject-matter; travel¬ 
lers will relish it, and the untravelled enjoy it. 
A large proportion of the works are water-coloura 
in the ordinary sense of the term; others are 
executed with the brush in black and white. 
As regards artistic excellence, it may perhaps be 
said that the majority of the designs are up to the 
average of such as were previously known from 
Mr. Simpson’s hand; but that he does from time 
to time produce something more complete and 
noticeable than any of those here collected. 

W. M. Rossetti. 


MR. NEWTON'S FIRST LECTURE ON MB. WOODS 
DISCOVERIES AT EPHESUS. 

Royal Institution (March 7). 

The principal discovery made by Mr. Wood at 
Ephesus was that of the site and remains of the 
Temple of Diana, one of the seven wonders of the 
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ancient world. After a brief notice of these seven 
wonders, the lecturer proceeded to give a sketch 
of the history of Ephesus from the earliest times. 
According to local legends, the worship of Artemis 
had existed there long before the arrival of the 
Ionian colony under Androklos, who is said to 
have established himself at Ephesus B.c. 1044. 
The lecturer then pointed out on a plan of Ephesus 
the probable position of the first Ionian settlement 
on the hill Ivoressos, from which the Greeks 
gradually spread over the rest of the site now 
occupied by the ruins of Ephesus. 

The colony founded by Androklos was strength¬ 
ened by new settlers from Greece; the native popu¬ 
lation "of Oarians and Leleges was driven out of the 
strong positions before occupied, and dwelt round 
the temple of Artemis, coming to a friendly un¬ 
derstanding with the invaders, as was the case 
with the Greek colonies at Halicarnassus and else¬ 
where on the west coast of Asia Minor. About 
B.c. 700 the rise of the Lydian dynasty under 
Gyges began to affect the development of the 
Ionian cities. It was the policy of the Lydian 
kings to attack the Ionian cities one by one, and 
this policy, carried on by Sadyattes and Alyattes, 
who especially attacked Miletus, was completed 
by Croesus, who besieged Ephesus, and would 
have taken it, had not his kinsman, Pindaros, the 
principal man in Ephesus, attached the city to the 
temple of Artemis by a rope. In other words, 
he dedicated it to the goddess, placing it under 
her protection. In consequence of this, Croesus 
spared the city, though he changed the constitu¬ 
tion and banished Pindaros. Croesus, though 
hostile to the Greek city, at the same time showed 
his reverence for the Ephesian Artemis by dedi¬ 
cating golden bulls and the greater part of the 
columns in her temple, then being built. The 
priests of Artemis then, as in after times, had a 
decided bias in favour of the ruling Asiatic dy¬ 
nasty as against the Greek settlers; their sym¬ 
pathies were, like the worship of Artemis itself, 
rather Asiatic than Hellenic. In the time of 
Darius, Ephesus joined the Ionian revolt, but did 
not play a distinguished part in it. After the 
defeat of Xerxes, Ephesus was a tributary to 
Athens; but after the victories of Lysander, became 
the head-quarters of Spartan operations in Asia 
Minor. 

From this time onwards to the Roman conquest, 
we find Ephesus always courting the strongest 
power in that part of Asia Minor. Lysimachus 
enlarged the city, transferring to it the inhabitants 
of Lebedus and Colophon, and surrounding it with 
fortifications which exist to this day. He changed 
the name of the city to that of his wife, Arsinoe, 
but the Ephesians did not long keep the new 
name. The city afterwards passed into the pos¬ 
session of the Seleucidae, and, on the defeat of 
Antiochos the Great, was added to the kingdom of 
Pergamos by the Romans, and afterwards became 
the capital of the Roman province of Asia. From 
the time of Lysander, who first developed the 
commerce of Ephesus, it constantly grew in 
importance; its merits as a strategic position 
commanding the west coast of Asia Minor are 
pointed out by Polybius; it is probable that its 
.strength as a" military position was greatly en¬ 
hanced by the circumstance that its port was at 
some distance from the sea, and could only be ap¬ 
proached by a narrow winding channel. When 
Mithradates suddenly massacred all the Romans 
in Asia Minor, the Ephesians actively aided him, 
for which they were severely punished by the 
Romans. In a very interesting decree, however, 
discovered at Ephesus, and published by Mr. 
Waddington, they plead that tney were forced to 
join Mithradates against their will, and profess the 
utmost loyalty to the Romans. The politicaljhistory 
of Ephesus terminates at the beginning of the Ro¬ 
man Empire. During the Imperial period Ephesus 
claimed the proud title of Metropolis and first city 
of Asia, and is chiefly distinguished on account of 
the celebrity of the Temple and the spread of the 
worship of the goddess Artemis. The city was 


sacked, and the Temple burned by the Goths, a.d. 
202. Justinian probably rebuilt Ephesus, which 
afterwards passed into the hands of the Seljukian 
Emirs of Magnesia. A treasure of silver coins, 
mostly of Western states, of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, was found by Mr. Wood at 
Ephesus. Among these were some struck at Ephe¬ 
sus by the Christian subjects of Saroukhan, Emir 
of Magnesia, early in the fourteenth century. On 
these coins Ephesus is called Theologos, a’ name 
afterwards corrupted into Aiaroluk. After the 
Turkish conquest a fine mosque was built at Ephe¬ 
sus bv Selim I.; but the place had become a 
wretched village by the end of the seventeenth 
century, when the early travellers visited it. 


ART SALES, 


M. J. Fau’s collection of eighteenth-century 
portraits of the French School, of which we spoke 
in our last number, took place as announced. The 
following were among the most important items: 
Portrait of Anne of Austria, and Louis XIV. as a 
child, Beaubrun, 4,000 fr.; Portrait of a Young 
Lady of the end of the reign of Louis XIV., Lar- 
gilliOre, 9,160 fr.; Portrait of a Young Woman, 
Largilliere, 4,000 fr.; Portrait of a Woman, with 
Landscape, Largilliere, 1,660 fr.; Portrait of 
Forest (his father-in-law), Largilliere, 3,000 fr.; 
Portrait of the Duchess of Portsmouth, Mignard, 
2,900 fr.; Portrait of Mdlle. Victoire as Diana, 
Nattier, 9,100 fr.; Portrait of a Young Woman, 
Nattier, 2,000 fr.; Ditto, Toumiere, 1,000 fr.; 
Portrait of a Singer, Trinquesse, 1,000 fr.; Por¬ 
trait of a Lady of the time of Louis XV., TocquO, 
900 fr.; Portrait of the marquise d’Espagnac, 
Heinsius, 1,520 fr.; Landscape, Huysmans, of 
Malines, 3,760 fr.; Piron, Collet, and Vadi (at 
table and breakfasting together), Jeaurat, 730 fr.; 
Diana and Calisto, Leclerc, 1,950 fr.; The Musi¬ 
cian, Ldpicid, 900 fr. 

The Times announces that the very choice col¬ 
lection of water-colour drawings and modern 
foreign pictures belonging to the Earl of Dunuiore 
was sold on Saturday last, by Messrs. Christie, 
Manson, and Woods. The drawings were 143 in 
number, and produced collectively the sum of 
6,7161. The more admirable among them, with 
the prices each sold for, were— Beauvais, 399 1. • 
Vicenza, 1101. (both by S. Prout) ; Scottish High¬ 
lands, by H. B. Willis, 1161.; Egg Poachers, by 
Birket Foster, 1621.; A Boij Beading — candle¬ 
light, by W. Hunt, 150 guineas; Obencesel, 190 
guineas, and Burgos, 240 guineas (both by D. 
Roberts) ; Scarborough, 490 guineas, and Loch 
Lomond, 226 guineas (both by Copley Fielding). 
These were all purchased by Messrs. Agnew. A 
Devonshire Landscape, by J. M. W. Turner, 220 
guineas (Wallis) ; three by C. Stanfield— On the 
Clyde, 210 guineas (Nicolson); On the Solway, 
120 guineas (Vokins); and Loch Lomond, 135 
guineas; Tintern Abbei/, by D. Cox, 165 guineas; 
An Arab Encampment, by J. F. Lewis, 310 
guineas ; Whitstable Fishing Boats, by E. Duncan, 
400 guineas (Clark); A Coast Scene, by W. 
Collins, 190 guineas (Fokins);' The Innkeeper's 
Daughter, by Sir J. Gilbert, 160 guineas (Lloyd). 
Among the pictures were two small but highly- 
finished paintings—one, The Janissan/, by Bargue, 
400 guineas, the other, Dispute iTArabes, by 
GiSrome, 1,000 guineas—bought by Mr. Wallis. A 
painting by J. J. Tissot— Avant. le Depart —was 
bought by Mr. Alexander for 900 guineas. From 
another collection— The Arrest for Witchcraft, by 
J. Pettie, sold for S70 guineas (Agnew); The 
Burning of the Books (I)on Quixote), by J. C. 
Horsley, for 305 guineas; The Story of a Life, 
by Wt Q. Orchardson, for 325 guineas; The 
Marriage of the Prince of Wales, by W. P. Frith, 
705 guineas; and Flood in the Highlands, by Sir 
Edwin Landseer, a small replica of the celebrated 
large work, sold for 750 guineas (White). 

A collection of pictures of the modern French 
and Belgian schools, received from the continent, 


was sold on Monday by Messrs. Christie, Manson, 
and Woods. The Return from Church and The 
Little Favourites, two pictures by Bakolawicz, sold 
for 200 guineas; Dressing the Child, E. Frere, 146 
guineas; The Masters Absent, by L. Rossi, 170 
guineas; Happy Parents, by Emile Ldvy, 250 
guineas; Maternal Happiness, by L. Gallait, 750 
guineas ; Bischari Warrior, by J. L. Gerome, 
260 guineas; The Jugglers, Herman Tenkate, 205 
guineas; A Fete on the Bosphorus, 235 guineas; 
A Marine View, 475 guineas; The Siesta, E. Fro- 
mentin, 376 guineas ; Rendezvous of Arab Chiefs, 
bj the same, 850 guineas; Thieves in a Fair, by 'L. 
Knaus, 566 guineas; and a grand picture of Baron 
Henry Leys, The Declaration, 1,110 guineas. 

At a sale of furniture, &c., which has taken 
place this week atDomden, near Tunbridge Wells, 
one of the lots was a finely-carved antique oak 
four-post bedstead, brought some time since from 
Raby Castle, and said to have originally belonged 
to John of Gaunt. Its richly embroidered arras 
hangings, together with a coverlet worked in 
amber silk flowers, is stated to be of the time of 
Queen Elizabeth. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

An important collection of paintings of tho 
English School, including works by Constable, 
Ladbrooke, and Turner, was sold yesterday at the 
Hotel Drouot. 

It is stated that the recent visit of the Due 
d’Aumale to England was for the purpose of 
selecting certain pictures from his gallery at Twick¬ 
enham for M. a’Haussonville’s loan exhibition, 
which, as we stated last week, is to take place at 
Paris in the spring. 

The death is announced of M. Victor Baltard, 
Director of Works to the city of Paris under M. 
Haussmann, and architect of various additions to 
the Hotel de Ville, of the new Stamp Office, and 
of the Halles Centrales. He also decorated or 
restored Saint-Germain des Pres, Saint-Kustache, 
Saint-Sdverin, and Saint-Etienne du Mont; and 
superintended the most brilliant of the fetes that 
distinguished Paris under the Empire. His last 
and least successful work is Saint Augustin’s at 
Paris. 

A wonderful collection of. violins, signed by 
the great Italian instrument makers of the six¬ 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, will shortly be 
sold at Havre. 

Two French sculptors, MM. Chapu and Gruvere, 
have just finished two allegorical figures destined 
for the new Prefecture of Police. The figures 
represent Vigilance and Security. The vigilant 
police watches while the city sleeps in security. 
We would only ask if Paris is the city thus repre¬ 
sented ? 

An exhibition of the works of living artists, 
both native and foreign, will be held at Amster¬ 
dam in the September of this year. Intending ex¬ 
hibitors must send in their works, with their 
names and addresses, between August 10 and 24. 
Letters and contributions to be sent to the Exhi¬ 
bition Committee, Academy of Fine Arts, Oude- 
manhuispoort, B 105. The names and addresses 
of the contributors will be given in the catalogue, 
and the municipality of Amsterdam will award six 
gold medals, of the value of 100 florins each, to the 
most successful competitors. 

The sub-committee for Ancient Lace held its 
first meeting at the Albert Hall on Tuesday, tho 
17th. Various letters were read, among others, 
one from H.M. the Queen of the Netherlauds, re¬ 
gretting her inability to contribute to the Ex¬ 
hibition. The Committee then proceeded to 
examine the specimens sent in, among which was 
a superb flounce, from the Countess of Chesterfield, 
and fine examples of Brussels and Alem-on point 
from the Marchioness of Exeter, Marchioness of 
Waterford, Lady Marion Alford, Sirs. Alfred 
Morrison, &c., and the promise of much more 
from other collectors of lace. The Exhibition 
promises to be very extensive, and the specimens of 
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the highest order. To add to its interest, lace 
workers are engaged from Bedfordshire, Iloniton, 
and Belgium, with pillows and bobbins, to show 
the process of lace-making. 

The city of Geneva will not, it seems, derive 
much benefit from the late Duke of Brunswick’s 
affection. As a result of arbitration on the subject, 
it has been decided that all the objects oi art 
carried off bv the Duke in 1830 from Brunswick, 
and left in 'his will “ to the country of J. J. 
Rousseau,” shall bo restored to Brunswick. This 
is hard, considering that, as we stated last week, 
poor Geneva is doomed to be encumbered and dis- 

C ced by a monument to its patron. The Globe 
i stated also that Geneva will return to the 
present Duke of Brunswick all the art treasures 
belonging to the Brunswick family. Geneva is 
right in thus declining to profit by a dishonourable 
generosity. It would have been as well perhaps 
if London, in a recent instance, had acted in the 
same way. 

Tm?Cerele do ITTnion Artistique has opened its 
usual spring exhibition at the Place Vendome. Its 
winter exhibition of water-colour drawings, before 
mentioned in the Academy as the first water¬ 
colour exhibition held in Paris, was most success¬ 
ful, but the present show of oil paintings is 
reported to fall below average excellence. This 
does not augur well for the Salon, to which the 
exhibition of the Place Vend6me is a sort of in¬ 
troduction. 

The “ Soeitffe des Amis des Arts de Paris ” 
opens an exhibition this month at the Galleries Le 
Peletier. Sir Richard Wallace, who is a member 
of this society, has been chosen to act on the com¬ 
mittee. Only artists who are invited by letter 
can send works to this exhibition. It will be 
open for two months. 

A public subscription has been set on foot in 
France for the erection of a monument commemor¬ 
ative of the defenco of Belfort. 

Several works of art from the old Imperial 
residences have been placed in the Louvre. The 
Chronique especially mentions a splendid porphvry 
vase and two fine bronze statuettes, representing 
Henri IV. and Marie de Medicis, that have recently 
been placed in the Apollo gallery. 

Some Gaulo-Roman remains have been disco¬ 
vered in Paris on the demolition of the last 
remaining house in the now historic Rue des 
Marmousets, consisting of large stones with frag¬ 
ments of arms, legs, and torsos sculptured on them, 
which evidently formed part of the decoration of 
a large building. Some fragments of the same 
kind were discovered in 18211, at a depth of ten 
feet, under the church of Saint-Landrv, not far off; 
and it is suggested that these remains, which are 
now preserved at the Palais des Thermes, and 
those just discovered, belonged to a triumphal 
arch. 

Certain American sculptors at Florence are the 
subject of a rather warm discussion at present in 
their native country. They are charged with buy¬ 
ing or stealing, more or less completely, their 
original design ; while their modelling is done, 
sometimes almost entirely, by some needy Italian 
artist working for a wretched daily pittance. The 
work thus produced is largely bought at a great 
price by wealthv patrons, anxious to encourage 
“ native' genius.”’ It is stated that there is one 
gentleman, aged twenty-eight years, “ whose works 
are already so numerous, that artists who do their 
own modelling declare that, from the foundation 
of the world till now, no other human being has 
ever been possessed of the physical strength and 
health necessary to the production of so groat a 
show.” The practice in question waa strongly 
denounced by the late Mr. Powers. 

A portion of a marble column, ornamented in 
bas-relief with figures of men and horses, has been 
discovered on the shores of the Sea of Marmora, 
and is believed to have formed part of the Axcadius 


Column, which remained standing more than 200 
years after the taking of Constantinople by the 
Turks, and was not destroyed till towards the close 
of the seventeenth century. The entire surface 
from the base to the capital was ornamented 
with bas-reliefs of the victories of Theodosius the 
Great, while the interior was pierced with a wind¬ 
ing staircase which gave access to the summit, and 
it is asserted that the column owed its destruction 
to the complaints made by the Faithful that the 
Franks were enabled by means of these Btairs to 
attain a height from which they could, undetected, 
overlook the harems and pleasure-gardens of the 
citizens. 

These remains differ so greatly from the descrip¬ 
tion given in a rare work by a Jesuit father, with 
an engraving of bas-reliefs copied, as he states, 
from the drawings of Gentile Bellini, an Italian 
painter in the service of Mahomet the Conqueror, 
that the authenticity of his description and draw¬ 
ings is matter of grave doubt. 

An interesting discovery has recently been made 
atCannstadt, where some workmen, while engaged 
in digging out the foundations for a new house, 
found a Roman altar about four feet in height and 
formed of the granular sandstone so commonly 
employed in Roman architecture. The altar, which 
lay at the base of a pedestal from which it appeared 
to have been severed through the action of fire; is 
ornamented on the four sides with tolerablv well- 
preserved figures of Mercury, Hercules, Minerva, 
and Vesta. In the immediate neighbourhood were 
discovered a large mass of ox-bones, numerous 
fragments of terra-sigillata amphorae and tesserae, 
and an iron instrument which possibly had formed 
part of a lock. These objects were found five feet 
below the surface, and not far distant from remains 
of Roman architecture, which are conjectured to 
have formed part of the workshop of an artificer in 
bronze, as numerous spoons, knives and forks, with 
fragments of half-completed bronze articles, were 
discovered near the spot. The traces of a Roman 
road, which may be followed from the Altenburg 
plain in the direction of the Neckar, and are in 
the immediate line of these excavations at Cann- 
stadt, render it not improbable that this altar may 
have been a votive-monument erected on the track 
of this thoroughfare. 

The Exleben fund of 1,000 thalers, intended by 
its donor for the purchase of works of art by 
German sculptors or painters studying at Rome, 
has been this year appropriated to the purchase of 
pictures by Romako and Harrer, and a bust by 
Karl Regas. The selection rests with a committee 
appointed annually by the Society of German 
Artists at Rome. 

Mr. Madox-Brown has lately completed an 
oil-picture of Cromwell on hit Farm, a composition 
developed and modified from a water-colour which 
he painted several years ago. The work, which 
is about 4J feet in height, by 3j in width, has 
been on view at his studio, 37, Fitzroy Square, 
during the present week. It is very concentrated 
in idea, and rich in detail of subject-matter ; in¬ 
deed, it is seldom that a picture of these moderate 
dimensions, and having its main interest centred 
in a single figure, is made to comprise so many 
points of significant thought. Cromwell, a vigor¬ 
ous, homely, enterprising country squire of the age 
of some thirty years, a man “ convinced of sin ” 
and “ converted,” is represented as riding about 
his grazing farm near St. Ives, on a sinewy white 
horse that has seen some service; on his collar we 
descry the spot of blood from shaving which 
forms a well-known detail in the account of his 
somewhat negligent attire and bearing left to us 
by one of his parliamentary colleagues. His left 
hand, with a finger inserted between the leaves, 
holds a worn parchment-bound Bible ; also an 
oak sapling which he may have plucked to use as 
an improvised whip, and which dangles loosely 
downwards. The horse has stopped to browse 
the herbage from a bank hard by a low 
fence; a lamb is doing the like. A sow with 


her litter is trundling along the deep-rutted road, 
and will be between the horse's legs in a moment: 
much the wont of “the swinish multitude.” 
Cromwell is absorbed in thought. Just where he 
pauses, one of his labourers, an elderly, hard- 
worked man, has made a bonfire of waste leafage, 
and is feeding it from his pitchfork. Oliver’s 
memory reverts gloomily to some scripture-text 
about “ brands fit for the burning,” or “ Lord, 
how long wilt thou hide thyself? for ever? And 
shall thy wrath bum like fire ? ” The state of 
England and of man weighs as a burden on 
his mind. His head is a triumph of thoughtful 
and masterly painting—very simply done withal: 
the expression is intense as a matter of character, 
not merely forcible (which is a much minor point 
of attainment) as a matter of momentary feeling. 
The brooding yet not hard-set eyes, the mouth 
closed and all but clenched, are naturally the most 
emphatic traits in a face where nothing is uncon- 
ducive to one main impression. Cromwell thinks 
much, sees little, and hears less: it does not occur 
to him that a buxom, good-humoured serving- 
wench, who appears in the right-hand comer be¬ 
hind the fence, is calling him to dinner, holding a 
quacking duck under her arm. As the first mere 
call had produced no effect, she is now vo¬ 
ciferating with hand to cheek, and an amused 
expression of countenance—“ Master is really 
so very odd.” Mrs. Cromwell, with a boy and a 
baby, appears in the distance, close to the 
three-gabled manor-house. Two men engaged in 
hedging and weeding, and many oxen, stolid 
mostly, and here and there skittish or contuma¬ 
cious, indifferently well herded by a red-haired 
youth who brandishes his lean arms, occupy the 
middle distance. Behind comes a plashy stream, 
and the town of Huntingdon, with its church- 
tower and other buildings, all blue and blurred in 
a drenching shower, for the weather is broken 
over there, although the foreground has not yet 
resigned its sunshine. There is no part of the 
picture without its important meaning, bearing 
upon Cromwell in his present and forthcom¬ 
ing relation to the facts of his time. These sub¬ 
sidiary indications are not obtruded, nor yet re¬ 
mote or wiredrawn: as in Nature, they come 
in casually, but the hints which they drop are 
broad enough, and can be caught by such as list 
to take them. This picture, which presents a very 
unhackneyed and original arrangement to the 
eye, is certainly among the finest that Mr. 
Madox-Brown has painted. It possesses in a high 
degree the historical and biographical charac¬ 
ter ; and unites to its other merits the not 
unimportant one of being really entertaining to 
look at and follow out. Deeply serious in pur¬ 
port, what it presents direct to the eye remains 
nevertheless without overlaying of any kind— 
a grazing fanner of the mid-seventeenth century 
riding round his estate, with its labouring and its 
quadrupedal population. 

Mr. Andrew MacCai.him writes to the Timet 
from Korosco, Nubia, February 16, as follows:— 

“ It may interest your readers to learn that at tile 
south side of the great temple of Aboo Simbel, I 
found the entrance of a painted chamber rock cut. and 
measuring 21 ft. 2$ in. by 14ft. 8in., and 12 ft.. high to 
the spring of the arch, elaborately sculptured and 
painted in the host style of the best period of Egyptian 
art, bearing the portraits of Bameses the Great and 
his cartouches, and in a state of the highest preserva¬ 
tion. 

“ This chamber isproerded by the ruins of a vaulted 
atrium, in sun-dried brickwork, and adjoins the re¬ 
mains of what would appear to bo a massive wall or 
pylon, which contains a staircase terminating in an 
arched doorway leading into the vaulted atrium be¬ 
fore-mentioned. 

“ The doorway of the painted chamber, the stair¬ 
case, and the arch were all buried in the sand and 
dHrrit. The chamber appears to have been covered 
and lost sight of since a very early period, being 
wholly free from mutilation and from the scribbling of 
travellers ancient and modern. The staircase was not 
opened until the 18th, aud the bones of a woman and 
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child, with two (mall cinerary urns, were there dis¬ 
covered by a gentleman of our party buried in the 
sand. This was doubtless a subsequent interment. 
Whether this painted chamber is the inner sanctuary 
of a small temple, or part of a tomb, or only a speos, 
like the well-known grottoes at Ibrim, will be a ques¬ 
tion for future excavators to determine.” 

Madam Lenotr-Jousskreau, who left a sum 
of ten million francs to the city of Paris to foHnd 
a hospital, has bequeathed to the Museum of the 
Louvre her husband's collection of miniatures, 
snuff-boxes, &c., valued at 800,000 francs. 

The contributions of the Antwerp artists to the 
International Exhibition of the present year have 
been, according to the Journal des Beaux Arts, on 
view at the Cercle Artistique in Antwerp. Among 
them are landscapes by Messrs. Van Luppen, Wiist, 
Rosseels, and Pidron; Sunday Afternoon, by M. 
Bounce; two new compositionsby \ an den Bussche; 
an interior, by M. Webb; and works bv MM. van 
der Ouderaa, Quitton, De Bruycker, Van Lerius, 
W. Linnig, junior, and Verhoeven-Ball. Sculpture 
is represented by some terra-cotta busts hv M. de 
Braekeleer, and a work in marble by M. Dekkers, 
Plus <f Amour. 

The extensive works at present going on in 
Rome for improving the sanitary condition of the 
city, and for the building of new streets, have 
yielded the most interesting results by bringing to 
light numerous hidden features of ancient Rome. 
Scarcely a week has passed since the new year 
without revealing more or less perfect remains of 
sculpture and architecture; and during the month 
of February more than two thousand fragments of 
atone-inscnptions have been recovered, the greater 
number of which were, however, not sufficiently 
complete to admit of being satisfactorily deciphered. 
A highly interesting discovery was recently made 
outside the walls, near Tor-Marancia, to the right 
of the Via Ardeatina, where the workmen employed 
in the catacombs of St. Domitilla came upon the 
remains of a basilica of moderate dimensions, which 
had been completely buried beneath the surface. 
The excavations, which are now being prosecuted 
with great care under the direction of the Chevalier 
de Rossi, have already revealed the existence of 
rows of loculi, or separate graves, and the pedi¬ 
ments of the pillars which separated the middle 
aisle from the transepts. The building was con¬ 
nected directly with the catacombs below. 

The Times of the 14th inat. records the discovery 
of about fifty Roman coins in the neighbourhood 
of Bideford. A Barnstaple correspondent writes 
that a gentleman named Glendenning, who was 
staying at Bideford, while out for a walk one day 
last week, chanced to stumble over an old tree near 
the roadside. As he did so he heard a jingling 
sound like metal, that struck him as being curious. 
He examined the tTee to find out the cause of the 
sound, and discovered at its roots, the soil over 
which he had loosened by his fall, a number of 
valuable coins in a good state of preservation. 
Several of them are “sestertii of the Emperors 
Diocletian and Oonstantius, ranging from the 
middle to the latter part of the third century of 
the Christian era. Others are denarii of Domitian, 
Alexander and Severus, having in addition to the 
inscriptions various emblems, such as the sacrificial 
altar, the legend ‘ Princeps Juventutis,’ and figures 
of Liberty and Concord,” and all are stated to 
belong to the period of Roman domination in Great 
Britain. 

M. Ren4 Menard, in the current number of the 
Otromque, follows up the indignant articles of M. 
de Lajokis on the subject of the antiquities of the 
Louvre, by demanding to know why, when there 
are so many excellent catalogues issued of all the 
other departments of the Louvre, there should be 
none of the Greek and Roman antiquities. For 
twenty-five years, it appears, no complete catalogue 
of this department has been published by the Con¬ 
servatoire; and not only so, but the instructive 
catalogues of Visconti and Olarac previously issued 
have, for some reason or other, newt withdrawn 


from circulation. The troubles that France has 
passed through of late have, no doubt, unsettled 
ner artistic as well as her political interests. There 
was no time for preparing new catalogues of the 
treasures of the Louvre when the treasures them¬ 
selves were menaced with destruction; but now, 
after two years of peaoe, the Conservatoire of the 
Louvre ought surely to overcome the paralysis to 
which it has for a time succumbed. French papers 
are certainly doing their utmost to stir its indigna¬ 
tion, and M. de Chennevteree will no doubt prove 
a propelling force that will set its inert mass in 
motion. 


THE STAGE. 

the theatre m Paris. 

The week has given the Parisian public two 
new pieces to talk about: first, Le Candidnt, at the 
Vaudeville; and then, at the Odd on, La Jeunesse de 
Louis Quatorze. Something of the interest which 
was taken before its production in M. Gus¬ 
tave Flaubert’s comedy (the first piece of the 
two) was due to the literary and popular success 
obtained by his best novel, Madame Bovary, 
something perhaps to the fact that since the pro¬ 
duction of that romance its author had done 
nothing quite worthy of its success. Le Candidal 
has failed absolutely—so absolutely that it has 
been already withdrawn from the bills, and in the 
place of it we have again Sardou’s extravagant 
comedy L’Chicle Sam. 

There was scarcely anything in Le Candidat 
to avert the expression of popular disapproval. 
The characters were not new; the story was not 
interesting; the writing was not brilliant. All 
knowledge of stage requirements was wanting to 
the piece ; but the entire absence of all habitude 
de la scene would have been forgiven the author, 
by a public disposed to he benevolent, had the 
author shown any original qualitv either in con¬ 
ception or in execution—had he, In a word, given 
his public any excuse for applauding. But there 
was none whatever. The typical person, whose 
claims) gave a title to the piece, was not a type, 
hut an exception. M. Rousselin's stupidity and 
lack of political faith were greatly exaggerated. 
Turning so soon from right to left, from left to 
right, at the will of every insignificant voter— 
bribing here and bribing there with open hand— 
he could not have eventually succeeded. His rivals, 
who only appear on the political platform that 
they may be Dought off at his expense, are also 
caricatures. His wife is a caricature; for when 
she has a lover it is not that she likes him, but 
that she wishes him to be disposed to help her 
husband. The daughter is a caricature; the 
journalist is a caricature. The work is that of a 
m an who has seen the world too much en noir. 
By the side of M. Flaubert, Alceste would hardly 
appear to he a misanthrope—he would appear, in¬ 
stead, a credulous admirer of mankind. 

There was every reason to suppose that La 
Jeunesse de Louis Quatorze would be a success, 
nor has the hope been disappointed. The piece 
was the work of a dramatist who understood the 
temper of Parisian audiences thirty years ago, and 
the work was retouched by a dramatist who under¬ 
stands nothing if not the Paris of to-day. The 
scenery was good, the costumes were more than 
usually elaborate and correct, the rehearsals had 
been superintended with the utmost care, and the 
acting has proved to be sufficiently able. The 
honours of the evening fell to Lafontaine, who 
represented Mazarin, by a somewhat delicate com¬ 
promise (as to his bearing) between the generally 
accepted Mazarin of history and the new Mazarin 
of the elder and the younger Dumas. The honours 
certainly were his, but Mademoiselle Petit— 
struggling under the disadvantage of momentary 
illness—has also been commended. M. Duquesnel, 
the director of the OdcSon, may congratulate him¬ 
self on having provided, probably for several 
months to come, for all the wants of his andience. 
The Oddon is a large theatre: often a deserted 


one. For once its size will be an advantage to it, 
for it can hardly be doubted that all Paris will 
hasten to see La Jeunesse de Louis Quatorze. The 
presentation of this piece on the stage of the 
capital has given rise, let it be said in conclusion, 
to several interesting little arguments. One scene 
realises Gdrome's famous picture of Molidre sitting 
down to dinner with his monarch. It seems that 
the tradition of Molidre dining with his master 
cannot be traced back further than to the epoch of 
Louis the Sixteenth. Evidence seems to make the 
story improbable ; at all events, most people are 
disbelieving it. But the irony of the situation 
suited Gdromo’s brush and Gdrome’s mind; also 
the thing pleases actors and the un-Philistine 
public, and looks effective enough to be allowed 
to remain on the stage of a theatre. 


THE ACTING OF MB. HENRY IRVING. 

The career of Mr. Irving may be adduced in con¬ 
firmation of a little theory which we set forth, 
imperfectly enough, a few weeks ago—that, in 
spite of many disadvantages, a provincial theatre 
is an actor’s best training-place. Bristol and Bath 
were once the accepted nurseries of the London 
stage, and not a few of the best players even of 
the contemporary Theatre first trod the boards in 
parts of any importance at that old Bristol play¬ 
house which Garrick used to praise so warmly. 
But Mr. Irving is not one of these, lie acted, we 
believe, at Oxford and in the North. lie played 
two or three parts in London before he was quite 
recognised by the critics, and one part more before 
the general public confirmed the critics’ praise. 
But it is not altogether fair to claim only for the 
critics the merit of having discovered Mr. Irving's 
capacity, when the truth is, that the actors them¬ 
selves—who have the credit of being as jealous 
of their brethren in prosperity as they are generous 
and watchful of their brethren in adversity—seem 
very early to have formed the opinion that Mr. 
Irving was meant to be illustrious. 

The actor’s first great part in London was that 
of Digby Grant in the Two Boses —a melodramatic 
villain, with a touch of comedy to save him from 
being out of place, in one of the brightest and most 
original stago works of our time. No part has 
ever fitted Mr. Irving more exactly; for while it 
displayed his merits, it concealed his defects. AVe 
have heard since childhood that the world’s a 
stago, and all the men and women merely players; 
but we have found also that some men are more of 
players than others. Now Digby Grant was wholly 
a player—Mrs. Skewton herself was not more 
entirely artificial. The needy proud man was for 
ever posing: forever playing his port; and not 
until Mr. Irving had passed from this character 
into some other, did we perceive what was his 
own difficulty in being quietly natural. It was 
natural to Digby Grant to say “ Mrs. Cupples ” in 
the tone of one summoning that woman to the bar 
of judgment, and seemingly it is natural to Mr. 
Irving to do the same. To do a commonplace 
unnoticed act with an air of deep despair and 
tragedy has ever been the privilege of accepted 
actors. Mrs. Siddons stabbed her potatoes at 
dinner-time, and was the very Tragic Muse that 
Sir Joshua painted her, for all that; and so not 
all Mr. Irving’s artificial way of greeting can seri¬ 
ously detract from the effect he produces in his 
better moments, when remorse or devotion is ex¬ 
pressed as neitheT has been expressed by any Eng¬ 
lish actor in our time. 

But the facta that Mr. Irving in quiet moments 
is sometimes very artificial, and that he carries 
into each part his own mannerism—the measured 
step, the drawl, and in moments of exaggerated 
passion the high scream, which is terribly woman¬ 
ish—should not blind us to the truth, that all 
these faults are not the body of his acting, but the 
morbid growth upon it Here it is quite unneces¬ 
sary to call attention to the Teality and strength 
of his performance whenever intensity is the 
quality that is needed by the part The tragic 
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portions of The Belle, the vehement passages in 
Richelieu, have had the praise that is their due. 
Excellence in these things is what the public can 
see soonest. Criticism has little to say of them, 
and what it has to say should be said with some 
restraint of praise, for public approval has already 
done something to damage Mr. Irving in these 
things. He has yielded a little, not consciously, 
to the pleasure of wonder-seeking playgoers, who 
care not for truth, but for violent shocks to rouse 
them, and for whom no contortion is too horrible, 
and no scream too piercing—he has yielded a little 
to their pleasure, we say, already, by the prolonged 
death-tortures of Eugene Aram, and even by the 
too hateful ghastliness of the dying landlord in 
The Belle, which fulfils after all but imperfectly 
the aim of tragedy, since it does not “purify by 
terror and pity ," but only frightens people into un¬ 
serviceable hysterics. The one thing which Mr. 
Irving sometimes lacks, almost at the very moment 
that he is magnificently forcible, is the classic virtue 
of moderation, which Ristori has when she is most 
passionate—which Desclfie had even when she was 
most irritably writhing under that mal du dir- 
neuvieme sieiie of which at the theatre she was the 
supreme exponent. Irving is often lacking in 
that quality, in common probably with Rachel 
in days that were her best: certainly in common 
with her in days that were her latest and worst. 

But it is the suggestiveness and thoughtfulness 
of Mr. Irving’s acting that make its real value 
and most last ing charm. He is a master of subtle 
double effects, which we find often in poetry and 
in landscape, but very seldom in acting, which 
generally has as much as it can do to express one 
thing at a time, and only too often expresses that 
with pitiable imperfection. Sometimes Mr. Irving 
will give the utmost meaning to a quiet and 
simple and seemingly not very suggestive phrase. 
In Philip, thinking of his brother and himself, he 
says slowly, “ There was never much love between 
us-,” says it slowly, calmly, with a world of 
regret, so that you' seem to see backwards into 
unnumbered bickerings that are past and gone, and 
forward into the weight of disappointment which 
hangs over Philip, who knows too well that his 
future will be what his past lias made it. Does 
the reader, who is a playgoer too, recall the sub¬ 
tlety of expression and gesture which accompanies 
the recital of the ballad in Charles the First ? 
The king lolls on the green sward, now fondling, 
now lazily tossing his children, who ask for the 
often told ballad; and Mr. Irving repeats the 
ballad again, and shows you very plainly that it is 
not at all in his thoughts. His children like the 
story of it, follow it with interest; but he—his 
mind is full of other things, and for him the 
ballad serves quite a different purpose; he is 
lulled a little by its monotonous roll, as he is 
soothed for the moment by the sunshine and the 
air; but this monotonous roll proceeds almost 
mechanically, though with a certain artist’s habi¬ 
tual care for its peculiar music, and his thoughts 
are very far away. 

Why take up little points like these, and make 
even more of them than of the fine moments 
when high passion does not go wrong ? Because 
the quieter moments, when they are so charged 
with suggestions, show even more plainly than 
’ any others that it is an artist who is at work: a 
man with whom voice and face and gesture are 
indeed much, but who knows that they are still 
but instruments, and at the best imperfect ones, 
and that the mind itself—the subtle intention— 
can alone give them their worth. At his best 
times, Mr. Irving, like every high actor of real 
dramatic power, reveals rather than depicts. He 
is strong enough—and in order to be generally 
recognised and popular, an actor has to be strong 
enough—in depicting an emotion which we know 
beforehand, and classify at once, as rage, love, 
remorse; but his finer strength consists in the 
seizure and suggestion of the unsuspected meaning 
lurking under a simple phrase, and in the analysis 
of double motive and conflicting sensation, and in 


the capacity not only to make speech eloquent, but 
silence more eloquent still. A barrier here and a 
barrier there—the possession of often damaging 
strangeness of manner—the seeming absence of a 
quick sense of humour (which, since that alone 
would save him from exaggeration, is not quite' 
atoned for by the abundant power of irony and 
cynicism)—prevent Mr Irving from showing us 
the full range of his art; but he shows, at _ all 
events, his art’s possibilities, and while accomplish¬ 
ing much he suggests more. 

Frederick Wedmork. 


Two lively little one-act comedies, of the kind 
so common in France, have been produced at the 
Gymnase Theatre, by authors whose work does 
not require extended notice in this place. They 
are called, respectively, Le Cadeau du Seau-pere, 
and Brulons Voltaire ! 

At the Strand Theatre they will produce on 
Easter Monday the Farm-story, in three acts, by 
Mr. Robert Reece, which we announced some 
time ago. A farce by Mr. Martin Becher is also 
in active preparation; and green-room report speaks 
highly of both. 

It will be seen, on reference to the list of 
“ Appointments ” in our Diary, that the Criterion 
Theatre, Piccadilly, opens to-night. The pieces 
to be presented are a new comedy by Mr. Byron, 
called An American Lady, and a new extravaganza 
by Mr. W. S. Gilbert. 

The gentleman who now play's Chastelard in 
Mary Queen of Scots, at the Princess’s, is not, as 
has been reported, a pupil of Mr. Irving’s. Mr. 
Irving has written to a contemporary to say that 
he “ never had, and never shall nave, a pupil.” 

Ready Money Mortiboy, at the Court Theatre, 
is pronounced by' some judges to be chiefly remark¬ 
able for the unusually quiet and carefully modu¬ 
lated acting of Mr. George Rignold therein. The 
piece itself is said to have suffered in preparation 
tor the theatre from the author’s want of femili- 
aritv with the more or less mechanical require¬ 
ments of the stage; but this does not appear to 
have interfered materially with its acceptance by 
the audience. 

At the Holbom Theatre the French company 
have succeeded in finding one or two pieces more 
adapted to their actual capacity than have been 
some of the pieces which they have presented. 
Les Domestiques, Lee Grandee Demoiselles, and Lee 
Voyages de Monsieur Perrichon, have been acted 
with success. At Easter the company move to 
the Princess's; where they will be reinforced by 
the visits of Mesdames Favart and Pasca, and 
Monsieur Got, who is, on the whole, to be reckoned 
as the first comedian of the Thdatre Franfais. 
Madame, Cliaumont, who, without much voice, has 
a good deal of character, is also to enliven us after 
the Easter recess. 

Amateur theatricals at Pera ! One reads in the 
Levant Herald of a performance of Craven’s Milky 
White, given in the French theatre, for a chari¬ 
table object. 

Mr. J. S. Clarke, the American comedian, will 
make his appearance at the Holbom Theatre on 
Easter Monday'. 

At the Vaudeville Theatre success is a tra¬ 
dition. In the one hundred and odd consecu¬ 
tive nights of performing the Road to Ruin 
there is, therefore, nothing to note. What 
we do note, however, is that the piece was 
withdrawn last night. Mr. Boucicault’s early 
comedy, London Assurance, takes its place for a 
short time, with very much the same cast, we 
believe, as it had at this theatre a couple of years 
ago; and on Easter Monday they will produce a 
new comedy by Mr. Albery, whose first and 
greatest success was that which he gained at the 
Vaudeville, four years since, with Two Roses. 

A correspondent, who says he dined at an 
unearthly hour so that he might have the advan¬ 


tage of seeing Mr. Charles Reade’s little drama, 
Rachel the Reaper, at the Queen’s Theatre from 
seven to eight o’clock, does not appear to have 
derived mmiixed satisfaction from his adventure. 
He reports, however, that the piece is distinctly 
successful in arousing the sympathies of the 
audience for the heroine and her old grandfather— 
a retired corporal of the Forty-seventh Foot, who, 
in the years of leisure that have elapsed since 
Waterloo, appears to have devoted himself with 
assiduity to the cultivation of his proper language. 
His speech, says our correspondent, is characterised 
by unwonted vigour and finish; more than this, 
it is, when opportunity offers, of undeniable 
eloquence. On one occasion the eloquence is inter¬ 
rupted by a physical calamity which overtakes him 
in the “ Barton,” as he is surrounded by the peasants 
on the farm. Hereupon he utters wild words with 
reference to his early campaigns, and our corre¬ 
spondent was in doubt of nis intentions, until a 
bystander on the stage explained that it was a sun¬ 
stroke. Miss Bessie Eawards succeeds in pre¬ 
serving the individuality which Mr. Charles Reade 
has given to the demonstrative widow ; and Miss 
Rose Evans, though now and then disposed to be 
conventional in her expression of emotion, is more 
frequently natural and pathetic in her representa¬ 
tion of Rachel. It was noticed, however, that her 
facial expression was once or twice exaggerated— 
“ a vast theatre,” says our correspondent, “ can 
scarcely be favourable to delicacy of fecial play." 
Here we should be inclined to agree with him, 
were it not for the ugly fact that so much of the 
finest acting ever done in England has been done 
in old times, in theatres vast as Drary Lane. But 
he might, perhaps, reasonably rejoin, that the fine 
acting, in old days, was accomplished in spite of 
the size of the theatre. 


MUSIC. 

THE WAGNER SOCIETY. 

As mentioned in last week’s Academy, the fifth 
concert of this society took place yesterday week. 
Though the performance miy as a whole be cha¬ 
racterised as excellent, it was scarcely equal in 
finish to the preceding concert—a few trifling 
slips being observable in the course of the evening. 
Beethoven’s overture to King Stephen, the opening 
iece in the programme, while very pleasing, is 
y no means one of its author’s greatest works. 
It is, however, comparatively so seldom brought 
forward, that the opportunity of hearing it from 
such an excellent orchestra as that under Mr. 
Dannreuther’s direction was welcome. It was 
followed by Beethoven’s “ Choral Fantasia ” (for 
piano, chorus, and orchestra), which, with the 
exception of a passage in which an unfortunate 
accident happened to one of the wind instruments, 
was capitally given. The solo part was in the 
hands of Mr. Walter Bache, one of our most 
sterling pianists, who deserves to be much more 
frequently heard in public than he is. That full 
justice was rendered by him to the composition 
need hardly be said. The chorus, too, deserve a 
word of praise for the decision and puritv of in¬ 
tonation with which they attacked the high notes 
which Beethoven, with his usual disregard of the 
singers’ convenience, has introduced so frequently 
toward the close of the work. Two songs by Miss 
Antoinette Sterling succeeded—Liszt’s “ Der du 
von dem Himmel hist ” and Rubinstein’s “ Wald- 
hexe.” Some of our readers will remember that 
Miss Sterling sang these same songs at Mr. 
Ooenen’s first concert. In our notice of that con¬ 
cert, we remarked that, on a first hearing of Liszt’s 
song, we were quite unable to understand it. This 
doubtless arose from the fact that the words were 
not printed in the programme ; for in Liszt's songs 
(as is ably pointed out by Dr. Hiiffer in his new 
book, The Music of the Future') the whole effect 
depends on the combination of music and poetry. 
As the words were given in the book of the 
Wagner concert, we were in a position fairly to 
appreciate it; and it is due to Liszt to say that, 
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hearing' it under these more favourable circum¬ 
stances, it impressed us greatly from its depth of 
feeling and truthfulness of expression. Rubin¬ 
stein’s “ Waldhexe ” is in subject somewhat like 
Schubert’s “ Erl-King,” to which also in style it 
hears a certain resemblance. Both were sung 
most admirably, the second with much dramatic 
power. 

The rest of the concert, according to the plan 
usually followed by this society, was devoted to 
Wagner’s music. First came the “ Huldigungs- 
marsch,” composed as a tribute of homage to the 
present King of Bavaria, Wagner’s great patron, 
and first performed on his accession to the throne 
in 1864. It is a piece of pageant-music, of a 
pompous and stately character, marked by that 
gorgeousness of orchestration iu which its com¬ 
poser excels. Wagner, however, is never heard 
at his best apart from the stage; and the present 
march, which might be described as one grand 
crescendo. leading up to a final climax, leaves, 
with all its beauties, a certain feeling of incom¬ 
pleteness. The next piece in the programme, the 
opening portion of the second act of liienzi, 
Wagner’s first published opera, had not been 
previously given at these concerts. It was in¬ 
teresting, not only from its intrinsic musical 
value, but as showing its composer’s starting 
point. The contrast between the Wagner of 1842 
(the date of the production of liienzi) , and the 
Wagner of the present time, can hardly be con¬ 
ceived by those unacquainted with his music. 
This contrast was brought into the most vivid 
relief by the juxtaposition with the liienzi excerpt 
of the prelude to the Meistersinger, Wagner’s only 
comic opera, the production of which dates from 
1868. This prelude was twice performed at the 
last season’s concerts of this society; and Mr. 
Dannreuther did well to introduce it again on this 
occasion. It is an epitome or characterisation of 
the whole opera. In the carefully prepared pro¬ 
gramme of the evening it is described as “ from 
beginning to end a thoroughly realistic picture, 
executed in most robust colours, full of bold anti¬ 
theses and surprising combinations; a vivid 
delineation of true old German life, drawn 
with exuberant fancy and inimitable humour. 
We see a festive throng moving gaily to and fro, 
Niimberg’s honest and honourable burghers parad¬ 
ing the insignia of the Mastersingers’ Guild—a 
large banner with King David upon it—the popu¬ 
lar hero Hans Sachs, whom the people greet with 
his own glorious songs, at their head. We hear the 
voice of longing and the sighs of love, almost 
stifled by the tumultuous multitude. Eva, the 
Goldsmith's daughter, and the young knight 
Walther, the poet and singer, seek and find one 
another, and are quickly parted again by groups 
of riotous young apprentices. Hans Sachs has 
heard Walther's passionate love-songs and recog¬ 
nised their value. Helpfully he joins the poet 
and the maiden, and the festive gathering is 
transformed into a general rejoicing at their 
union.” The music is thoroughly “ Wagnerish,” 
both in its themes and treatment, full of melody, 
and exceedingly difficult of performance. The 
rendering was very good; but, unless we are mis¬ 
taken, Mr. Dannreuther took the whole prelude 
somewhat quicker than on its previous perform¬ 
ance, and the clearness of effect was therebyin 
some of the more complex passages, slightly im¬ 
paired. The choral “ Wacli’ auf, ” from the same 
work, had been given at one of the earlier concerts 
of this season, and was noticed on that occasion in 
these columns. It need only be said now that it 
produced quite as much effect on its repetition as 
on its first performance, and was again encored. A 
selection of three pieces from the first act of 
Lohengrin concluded the concert. The first of 
these was the beautiful movement depicting Lo¬ 
hengrin’s arrival and farewell to the swan, which 
had been heard before at these concerts. Next 
came the quintett and chorus, “ Mein Herr und 
Gott”—the prayer before the combat—one of the 
finest and most effective pieces of concerted music 


that Wagner has ever written, and at the same time 
one of the most purely beautiful from an abstractly 
musical point of view. Though not by any means 
easy, it was excellently performed, and, had it not 
come so late in the evening, would probably have 
received an encore. The jubilant finale of the 
first act, proclaiming Lohengrin’s victory in the 
combat with Telramund, formed a brilliant close 
to the concert. 

But little has been said about the solo singers 
who took part in the performance, simply because 
in the selections their share was comparatively 
unimportant. What they had to do, however, 
they did well, and it is only due to them to record 
their names before concluding this notice. In 
addition to Miss Sterling, already mentioned, there 
were engaged Madame Elena Corani, Miss Hdlftne 
A mini, and Messrs. Lane, Devon, Ainsworth, and 
Wharton. 

At the next (and last for this season) concert 
of the society, in addition to a large selection 
from the works of Wagner, some pieces by Berlioz 
will be brought forward, two at least of which 
are almost, if not entirely new in this country. 
These are the “ Duo-Nocturne ” from Beatrice, et 
Benedict, and the Shepherd's Chorus from L'En- 
fance du Christ. 


CONCERTS OP THE WEEK. 

As the season advances the number of musical 
performances increases with such rapidity as to 
render it impossible to notice in detail any but the 
more important events. A few passing notes upon 
each will be all that the limits of our space will 
allow. 

The most important feature of the last Saturday 
concert at the Crystal Palace was the production 
of Schubert's Octett. This work was originally 
written for solo instruments—five strings and 
three wind. Following the course previously 
adopted with Beethoven’s Septett, Mendelssohn’s 
Octett, and other works, Schubert’s piece was on 
this occasion played by all the strings, the wind 
parts being in places doubled, to preserve as far as 
possible the balance of tone. While fully acknow¬ 
ledging the finished performance of the or¬ 
chestra, especially of the first violins and 
violoncellos, in the difficult solo passages allotted 
to them, it is impossible honestly to add that the 
effect was on the whole satisfactory. A passage 
designed for a single violin cannot produce the 
same effect—sometimes not even approximately 
the same—when played by sixteen instruments in 
unison; nor will any amount of care on the part 
of conductor and players preserve intact the 
balance of power. Thus several passages of imi¬ 
tation in the first movement were lost altogether; 
the closest attention failed in enabling us to dis¬ 
tinguish them clearly. We cannot but think the 
desire to transform chamber music into a sym¬ 
phony, or quasi-symphony, is an artistic mistake. 
In such a work as Mendelssohn's Octett the loss is 
less, because, as it is written for stringed instru¬ 
ments only, it is possible by a judicious reinforce¬ 
ment of each part at least to preserve equilibrium. 
But with music like Beethoven’s Septett, or the 
present Octett of Schubert, where wind instru¬ 
ments are also employed, a large addition to the 
string power impairs the effect at once, just be¬ 
cause the composer in writing for the wind uses 
them in an altogether different way from that 
which he would adopt in an orchestral work. 
Thus the solo passages for the clarinet and bassoon 
were in many places all but inaudible. The most 
effective movements on Saturday were the Scherzo 
and Finale, which are more orchestral in construc¬ 
tion than the earlier parts of the work. Mr. 
Manns did all that was possible for the music 
under such conditions; but we confess that we 
have not the slightest desire to hear it again in 
this form. The concert began with a magnificent 
performance of the Euryanthe overture,and finished 
with Bennett’s graceful, but seldom played, over¬ 
ture to Die Waldnymphe. The vocal music was 
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contributed by Miss Anna Williams, Miss Sterling, 
and Mr. W. Castle. 

No greater treat has been afforded this season 
to the frequenters of the Monday Popular Concerts 
than the truly superb performance last Monday of 
Beethoven’s great Quartett in B flat (Op. 131)’ In 
this work, more than in any of its companions, 
the ordinary, form of the quartett is abandoned, 
there being six movements instead of the custom¬ 
ary four. The frequent interruptions of the first 
Allegro by snatches of the introductory Adagio 
seem like the ultimate development of the experi¬ 
ment which Beethoven first tried in the early 
sonata so well known as the “ Pathdtique.” The 
ethereal Scherzo which succeeds is, like that of the 
quartet in C sharp minor, in common time. The 
third movement, andante eon moto, is one of the 
most striking examples of polyphonic writing— 
unity in diversity—to be found in the composer's 
works. Thus fer the work has, though with 
some important variations of detail, followed the 
usual form of chamber music; but here, before 
the Finale, are introduced two movements—musical 
hors doeuvres, so to speak—two of the loveliest 
parts of the entire quartett. These are the Alla 
Tedesca, a quaint movement in waltz time, and the 
exquisitely moving Cavatina, one of the most 
tender and pathetic movements which Beethoven 
ever wrote. This veritable “ song without words ” 
for the first violin is unique. No similar move¬ 
ment, so far as we know, exists, though a distant 
echo of its strains seems occasionally to linger in 
Borne of Schumann’s adagios. The masterly Finale 
is one of the longest and most richly developed 
of its author’s quartett movements. To speak in 
too high terms of last Monday’s performance of 
this most difficult work would he impossible. 
Herr Joachim was simply inimitable, and was 
most ably supported by Messrs. Ries, Straus, 
and Piatti. The enthusiasm with which the 
quartett was received was unbounded; the Scherzo 
was redemanded, and repeated ; and a strong dis¬ 
position was manifested to encore some of the 
other movements. We cannot but think it a 
mistake under any circumstances to accept an 
encore for a movement of a classical work. How¬ 
ever flattering the compliment to the players, the 
artistic balance of the music is destroyed. Herr 
Joachim also produced, for the first time, a Sonata 
for violin, by Tartini, which afforded good oppor¬ 
tunity for the display of his wonderful skill in 
“ double-stopping,” but is of no special musical 
interest. Tne pianist was Mr. Dannreuther, who, 
to our regret, was only heard once. He played 
Beethoven’s Sonata in A flat (Op. 110), with a 
perfection of mechanism, a purity of style, and 
a warmth of expression never passing into ex¬ 
aggeration, which cannot be too warmly com¬ 
mended. We have never heard Mr. Dannreuther 
to greater advantage. Miss Edith Wynne gave 
a most artistic rendering of Schuberts “ Young 
Nun ” and Gounod's “ Quando a te lieta ” (violon¬ 
cello obbligato, Signor Piatti). Haydn's popular 
quartett in D (Op. 64, No. 1), concluded the 
concert. 


Me. W. Coenen, on Wednesday night, brought 
his series of “ Concerts of Modem Music ” to a 
successful close. The third concert was fully 
worthy of its predecessors. The opening piece 
was a string quartett (Op. 25), by F. Gernsheim, 
one of the younger German composers, with whom 
an English audience had on this occasion a first 
opportunity of becoming acquainted. If the 
quartett in question is a fair average specimen of 
Herr Gernsheim’s music, a hearing of other works 
from the same pen would be welcome. It is 
written with admirable skill, and a perfect clear¬ 
ness of form which renders it thoroughly intelli¬ 
gible at a first hearing; and there is about the 
subjects a melodic freshness and grace which well 
sustain the interest of the audience. The opening 
Allegro, in 0 minor, though good sound music, 
is less attractive—such, at least, is our first 
impression—than the movements that follow; 
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Mb. Mapi.rsoh’s operatic season at Drury Lane 
Theatre commenced on Tuesday last, when the 
opera selected for performance was Rossini's 
Stmiramide, with a very strong cast, including 
Mdlle. Titiens, Madame Trebelli-Bettini, and 
Signori Agneei, Rinaldini, Campobello, and Oasa- 
boni. 

Madame Adelina Patti is engaged by the 
impresario, M. Strakosch, for a tour through the 
United States and Oanada, to begin in September. 
She is to sing on a hundred evenings, and to 
receive 10,000 francs (400A) for each performance. 

At M. Gounod's fourth concert, which takes 
place at St. James’s Hall this evening, his new 
setting of the “ Ave verum ” will be performed for 
the first time. 

The specialty of the first Philharmonic Con¬ 
cert, next Wednesday, will be the revival of 
Handel's Grand Concerto (No. 11) in A, for stringed 
instruments—one of the finest of the series of 
twelve. The work, though it used to be frequently 
given at the long since defunct -< Ancient Concerts,” 
has probably hardly been played in public within 
the memory of any one living. 

It is said that M. Gounod has promised to write 
a new three-act opera for next winter’s season of 
the Op6ra Comique at Paris. He has chosen for 
his subject Moli&re’s comedy, George* jD«ndin,and 
will write his own libretto. 

The firm of G. Heinze, in Leipzig, have just 
issued a medallion-portrait in plaster of Paris, of 
Fn$d(5ric Chopin, which is the work of Valentin 
Konig, the sculptor of Dresden. 

After a lapse of sixteen years, Weber’s Eury- 
anthe has been rerived with success, at Cassel. 


The Council of the Zoological Society of Lon¬ 
don have determined to appropriate the interest 
of the Davis Fund of 18i4 to the establish¬ 
ment of a series of lectures upon zoological 
subjects, to be given in the Picture Gallery 
in the Society’s Gardens in the Regent’s Park, 
on Tuesdays and Fridays, at 6 p.m., between 
Easter and Whitsuntide. The following gentle¬ 
men have consented to give the lectures:—In¬ 
troductory Lecture on the Animals in the Gar¬ 
dens, by P. L. Sclater, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.S., 
Secretary to the Society, on April 14; On the 
Geographical Distribution of Mammals, also by 
Mr. Sclater, on April 17, 21, 24, and 28; On the 
General Classification of Vertebrates, by A. H. 
Garrod, B.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge, Prosector to the Society, on May 1, 5, 8, 
12, and 15; On the Aquarium and its Inhabitants, 
by W. B. Carpenter, M.D., F.R.S., on May 19 
and 22. These lectures will be free to Fellows of 
the Society and their friends, and to other visitors 
to the Gardens. 

We understand that the concluding volume of 
Mr. Spedding’s Letters mid Life of Francis Bacon, 
which will be published in April, will include a 
letter from Mr. Heath, the editor of Bacon’s 
Professional Works, on the subject of the case of 
Dr. Steward, one of those in which there has 
been a suspicion that Bacon was influenced as a 
judge by letters received from Buckingham. Mr. 
Ileath takes a less favourable view of Bacon’s 
conduct than Mr. Spedding had been inclined to 
take in his last volume. 

Is October or November Messrs. Macmillan 
will publish Lady Herbert of Lea’s translation of 
Baron Iliibner's Voyage autour da Monde, under 
the title of Rambles round the World. 


but the Andante con moto, founded on a 
charming theme, developed with much taste, and 
full of ingenious combinations, is really admir¬ 
able, in spite of a slight tendency to undue length. 
Even better is the third movement, a Scherzo of 
a somewhat extended form, the subjects of which 
at once arrest attention by their marked rhythm. 
This Scherzo is not only thoroughly good in 
itself, but has the additional merit of being 
entirely original, so far as our memory serves us; 
for the curious resemblance between the theme of 
the trio and a well-known passage for the violins 
in Handel’s “ Hailstone ” chorus is evidently a 
coincidence rather than a reminiscence. We are 
inclined to consider this movement on the whole 
the finest part of the work. The Finale, a 
“ Rondo all* ongarese,” constructed on a piquant 
three-bar rhythm—this rhythm being one of the 
peculiarities of Hungarian music—is in its cha¬ 
racter very similar to the Finale of Brahms's 
piano quartett in G minor, which is also “all’ 
ongarese.” There is no plagiarism; but the re¬ 
semblance produced by the employment of the 
same unusual rhythm is too obvious to escape 
notice. This movement forms a worthy and 
brilliant conclusion to the work, which was 
throughout admirably played by Messrs. Wiener, 
Amor, Zerbini and Daubert. Bargiel’s sonata in 
F minor (Op. 10), for piano and violin, also well 
performed by Messrs. Coenen and Wiener, failed 
to impress us so favourably. Admirably con¬ 
structed from a technical point of view, and show¬ 
ing the skilled hand of a thoroughly trained 
musician, it presents but little novelty in its ideas, 
which, moreover, with the exception of one or two 
themes, such as the second subject of the first 
movement, and the opening of the Andante, are 
wanting in charm. The concluding instrumental 
work brought forward at this concert was Rubin¬ 
stein’s quintett in F, for piano and wind instru¬ 
ments, which, by a most ludicrous misprint, was 
advertised in one of the daily papers, as “ for 
piano and toinged instruments." Like most of its 
composer's larger productions, this is a most un¬ 
equal work. That Rubinstein possesses consider¬ 
able originality, and that many of his themes are 
of great beauty, cannot be disputed ; but side by 
side with most enjoyable passages are to be found 
pages of the most uninteresting “ padding.” The 
result is a want of unity about the whole, and an 
entire absence of that feeling of satisfaction which 
a classical work ought to produce on the hearer. 
In the present work this was especially noticeable 
in the iirst and last movements, the impression 
produced being vague; on the other hand, the 
slow movement, excepting some of the develop¬ 
ments, is very interesting, and the Scherzo is 
charming throughout. In the hands of such 
artists as Messrs. Coenen (piano), Svendsen (flute), 
Lazarus (clarinet), Wendland (horn), and Wotton 
(bassoon), it need hardly be said that full justice 
was rendered to the music. The vocalists were 
Miss Ferrari and Mdlle. Hriene Arnim, the former 
being especially successful in Spohr’s charming 
song, “ The Bird and the Maiden ” (clarinet obbli¬ 
gato, Mr. Lazarus) ; while Mdlle. Arnim deserves 
special mention for introducing two of Wagner's 
songs with piano, “ Tannenbaum ” and “ Attente,” 
both interesting, though not readily “ to be under- 
standed of the people.” The thanks of all musicians 
are heartily due to Mr. Coenen for affording such 
opportunities as he has given for becoming ac¬ 
quainted with so much that is new and interest¬ 
ing ; and, though the concerts have not been so 
well attended as might have been wished, we hope 
he will be encouraged to give another series next 
season. Ebenezer Prottt. 


The Middle-Rhenish Musical Festival, which 
has been interrupted for a considerable time, is to 
take place at Mainz, on July 8,9, and 10. Among 
the works to be performed are Mendelssohn’s 
St. Paul, the overture to Euryanthe, and Beet¬ 
hoven's Choral Symphony. 


IlAkDEt’s Saul has been produced at Kbnigsberg, 
with the original orchestration, the organ part 
being played on a large harmonium. 

The town of Zittau is about to erect a monu¬ 
ment in honour of its native composer Heinrich 
Marschner. 

A lawsuit interesting to operatic singers has 
just been decided at Berlin. Fraulein von Ferenczy 
was engaged as “ prima donna ” at the opera; and 
the director, Bente, offered her the part of “ First 
Lady ” in the Zauberjiote. She declined to sing it, 
saying that the only parts suitable for a prima 
donna in that opera were those of Pamina and the 
Queen of Night. In consequence of her refusal, 
she was dismissed, and brought an action against 
the director to recover three months’ salary. The 
court unanimously decided in favour of the plain- 
till', as the part of “ First Lady ” was notoriously 
a secondary part. Against this decision the de¬ 
fendant appealed, on the ground that it was an 
art-question, which could only be decided by com¬ 
petent musical judges. The court of appeal’there- 
upon called to their assistance three eminent musi¬ 
cians, Messrs. Taubert, Wuerst, and Michaelis; 
who all agreed that the part in question was a 
secondary part. The decision of the lower court 
was therefore confirmed. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

The Levant Herald states that M. Lifonti, a 
well-known local artist of Constantinople and 
manufacturer of stringed instruments, has just 
perfected a moat ingenious piece of mechanism, 
which, applied internally to pianos, greatly assists 
the beginner and early student in the practice of 
that instrument. Several of the best pianists of the 
city have tried the new invention, and warmly ap¬ 
prove its artistic simplicity and ingenuity and its 
practical utility. It in no way alters the tone of 
the piano, but the practiser who uses an instru¬ 
ment to which it is applied acquires speedily a 
force and gradation of touch ana facility of exe¬ 
cution which it takes long and laborious pains to 
master under the old system. 


We regret to announce the death of the cele¬ 
brated German astronomer Miidler, so well known 
for the Map of the Moon, of which he was the 
joint author with M. Beer. He died at Hanover, 
on the 14th of this month, in the eightieth 
year of his age, after a long life of incessant 
activity and ardent devotion to his favourite 
science. 

Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston & Go. have 
in the press, The China Collector's Pocket Com¬ 
panion, by Mrs. Bury Palliser. It is meant to 
supply the want of a portable guide to marks and 
monograms, and as such will prove very useful to 
the lovers of the ceramic art. 
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SATURDAY, MARCH 28, 1874. 


It is particularly requested that all letters 
respecting subscriptions, the delivery of 
copies, and other business matters, be ad¬ 
dressed to the Publisher and not to the 
Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

In/e and Letters of Sir Gilbert Elliot, first 

Earl of Minto, from 1751 to 1806. Edited 

bj his Great-niece the Countess of Minto. 

Three Volumes. (London: Longmans.) 

We have lately had occasion to review a 
political biography embracing the interval 
between 1806 and 1812. We have now before 
ns another which includes the period between 
1780 and 1806. It is a period rich in sub¬ 
jects of interest for both historians, states¬ 
men, and literary students of Parliamentary 
history. It opens with the end of the 
American war, and closes with the death 
of Mr. Pitt; and comprehends between the 
two extremes the famous struggle of Mr. 
Pitt against the Whig coalition; the equally 
famous trial of Warren Hastings; the French 
Revolution; the memorable Whig and Tory 
fusion, the most conspicuous instance of 
party patriotism in our annals; the union 
■with Ireland; the great naval victories of 
Rodney, Howe,- Duncan, Jervis, and Nelson; 
the Indian campaigns of Wellington ; and 
the disappearance from the stage of the two 
great men whose names are still symbolic of 
all that is grand and ennobling in Parlia¬ 
mentary warfare. 

The hero of the present volumes is the 
first Lord Minto, and the task of introducing 
him to posterity has been undertaken by his 
great-niece, the present Countess. She has 
discharged her task with more than ordinary 
ability; and has interspersed the more solid 
portions of her work with such numerous 
anecdotes, and amusing gossip, illustrating 
the manners of the period and the leading 
actors on the public stage, that we may 
safely pronounce it one of the best books of 
the class to which it belongs. The Elliots 
are, of course, a well-known clan of Scotch 
Borderers, and it is unnecessary to tell 
the world anything about them. Sir Gil¬ 
bert Elliot, of Minto in Roxburghshire, the 
third baronet of the name, was one of that 
little band of Scotch Tories who made 
themselves so useful to George III. in his 
earlier attempts to shake off the “ Revolu¬ 
tion families.” He joined the banner of 
Lord Bute,"became a “King’s friend,” and 
a, prime agent in carrying on that curious 
system of mining and countermining to which 
the King was driven almost in self-defence 
by the implacable ambition of the leading 
Whig connexions. Now we find Sir Gilbert 
instructed to be “ rude to the Duke of New¬ 
castle,” now directed to vote against his 
Majesty’s ministers; and always a pro¬ 
minent figure in the various consultations, 
combinations, and co-operations which 
seem to have been necessary to the due 
transaction of “ the King’s business.” He 
died in 1777, and was succeeded in the 
family estates, and also in his seat for the 
county, by his son, the subject of these 
memoirs, who first entered public life on 


the same principles as his father. Towards 
the olose of the American War, however, 
converted, as he says, by the arguments of 
Fox and Burke, he went over to the Oppo¬ 
sition, and, had Fox’s India Bill been 
carried, would have been rewarded with a 
seat in the direction. Instead of this he 
became one of Fox’s martyrs, losing his 
seat, in common with sixty other Coali¬ 
tionists, on Pitt’s appeal to the country in 
1784. Sir Gilbert Elliot was not more pro¬ 
phetic than his friends. He, too, likened 
Pitt at first to a schoolboy playing at 
being minister, and spoke contemptuously 
of the time when he must be sent back to 
school, and the serious work of government 
recommenced. His astonishment on finding 
that it was himself and his friends who had 
to go to school again, and that the boy 
minister had beaten all the veterans opposed 
to him, may easily be imagined, but is 
judiciously veiled by Lady Minto. Some of 
his subsequent letters are interesting from 
the illustrations which they give of that 
propensity in all beaten parties not to look 
facts in the face, or to acknowledge the 
reality of the change, so many curious symp¬ 
toms of which are visible at the present 
moment. We find Sir Gilbert mentioning, 
in a letter to his wife, in 1787, that there 
are already rumours in the party of Pitt’s 
resignation, and of a new Government 
being formed under Lord Lansdowne and 
Lord Grenville, there being no more design 
of such a change than there was of pro¬ 
claiming Charles III. But anything to cast 
a slight upon the “ boys,” who, says Burke, 

“ have now got to the head of affairs, and 
bear themselves with all the sour and severe 
insolence of sixty.” This was said in a 
letter to Sir Gilbert Elliot, who had now 
been returned for Berwick, and took his 
seat in the House of Commons just in time 
to bear a part in the impeachment of Warren 
Hastings. 

The part allotted to him was the impeach¬ 
ment of Sir Elijah Impey, Hastings’s well- 
known confederate in some of his most 
dubious transactions And if the speech 
which he made on this occasion deserved all 
the compliments which such men as Burke, 
Fox, and Windham are reported to have 
paid to it, our only wonder is that Elliot did 
not at once step into their shoes and become 
the leader of the Whigs himself. Fox said 
“ there was never anything so entirely per¬ 
fect.” Windham, that it was “ the grandest 
display of character and talents ever heard 
within the walls of Parliament.” Burke 
said, p. 184:— 

“ What I have never before seen, never I am 
sure in an equal degree—the method, the argu¬ 
ments, the sentiments, the language, the manner, 
the action, the tone and modulation of voice, 
were all exactly of a piece, belonging each to the 
other, so that they were all peculiarly his own, 
and not copied from any original we have seen in 

our own time in the whole or in any part. 

There was not a topic upon which he touched 
that had not its peculiar beauty, and the finishing 
hand of a master.” 

Sir Gilbert’s own account of the matter 
was not, if these eulogies were justified, 
exaggerated; but it shows, perhaps, that 
Burke’s advice to him a year before, to get 
rid of his modesty, had not been entirely 

Die 


neglected. On February 13, 1788, the trial of 
Hastings was commenced. He never appears, 
however, to have spoken in Westminster Hall. 
But on April 28 he had to state his case 
against Impey in the House of Commons, 
when his eloquence again seems to have been 
the theme of every tongue. Before the end of 
the year, however, he retired from the case, 
and his next appearance in public was as 
candidate for the Speaker’s chair, vacant by 
the death of Mr. Comewall. The ministerial 
candidate was William, afterwards Lord, 
Grenville, who beat him by a majority of 
seventy-one. But, undeterred by failure, he 
stood again, in tbo following June, against 
Addington, when Grenville’s appointment 
to the Home Office created another vacancy, 
but was again defeated by a majority of 
forty-one. Both these contests took place 
in the same year, 1789, when the hopes 
which had been suddenly kindled in the 
Whig party by the King’s illness were 
extinguished again by his recovery. Elliot, 
one of those men who made politics a pro¬ 
fession, was naturally disappointed, and, in 
a. letter to his wife, dated April 2, expresses 
himself with creditable candour on the sub¬ 
ject, confessing that he finds it difficult to 
feel as pleased as he ought to be at an event 
which had dashed the cup from his lips. 
However, there was nothing for it but to put 
as good a face on the matter as possible, and 
wait for the next opportunity. This arrived 
in due course. As he had ruined his chances 
in 1782 by going over from Pitt to Fox, he 
was to retrieve them in 1792 by going over 
from Fox to Pitt. The French Revolution 
was a godsend to many minor Whigs, as it 
gave them an excuse for coming over to the 
winning side, and obtaining their share of 
those emoluments of which they had been 
so wickedly deprived. Yet the approaches 
were at first vory gradual. The Whigs 
affected great coyness ; and so late as May 
1792, Sir Gilbert Elliot says he is sure that 
no one part of them will think of joining 
Pitt without the other. Already Ministers 
had begun to hint at such a fusion. But 
when Parliament broke up in June, and Sir 
Gilbert set out for Scotland, he was still con¬ 
vinced of its impossibility. During the 
whole of the recess he continued to receive 
long letters on the subject. Pitt had 
at iength made definite overtures to the 
Duke of Portland. But at that time 
it was thought that no new arrange¬ 
ment could be made from which Fox 
-was to be excluded. And the negotia¬ 
tions for a fusion lingered on through the 
whole of the following year, and into the 
middle of the next, before the other Whig 
leaders could make up their minds to come 
without him. At last, however, they did; 
and, in July 1794, the Duke of Portland 
became Home Secretary; Mr. Windham, 
Secretary at War; Lord Fitzwilliam, Presi¬ 
dent of the Council; and Lord Spencer, 
Lord Privy Seal. Sir Gilbert Elliot, how¬ 
ever, had not thought it necessary to wait 
quite so long. Earlier in the year he ac¬ 
cepted from Government the post of English 
Commissioner at Toulon; and for some 
years afterwards his correspondence is dated 
from abroad, where he continued to be em¬ 
ployed in various situations of considerable 
dignity and importance. 
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In 1794 he was appointed Provisional 
Governor of Corsica, for the purpose of 
superintending its annexation to the British 
Crown. He was then joined byLadyElliotand 
his children,' and a more interesting account 
of that very interesting island than is to he 
found in these pages we have never met 
with. Sir Gilbert was struck with its re¬ 
semblance to the “ Border,” and some 
years afterwards showed to a Corsican 
gentleman Scott’s Border Minstrelsy, as pre¬ 
senting a perfect picture of his native island, 
which the Corsican readily acknowledged. 
The population of the island was divided 
into clans, composed of a few chief land¬ 
holders and their following. Hereditary 
feuds were universal. Like the Borderer, 
the Corsican peasant was content to live on 
simple fare. Ewe-milk cheese and cake 
made of chestnuts, were his ordinary diet; 
but, like the Borderer, he felt himself 
nobody without his horse and his gun. 
Like the Borderer, he preferred the 
care of flocks and herds to the labour 
of tillage ; and, true to him in all things, 
loved a fray better than either. Lady 
Elliot’s letters to her friends are full of 
charming little pictures of the life, society and 
scenery of Corsica ; of her balls in the open 
air, where her guests danced by moonlight 
on a terrace overhanging the sea, surrounded 
by hedges of rose, orange, and myrtle; 
her rambles over the mountains under 
the thick shade of overarching evergreens; 
the peasants with their dirks and pistols; 
the women with their gold-laced petticoats 
and scarlet head-dresses ; the pretty highland 
villages, so like English ones, with their hay 
fields and corn fields and oak trees; with 
sketches intermixed of Paoli, and Moore and 
Nelson, and Jervis, and other great men 
with whom she was in constant intercourse. 
Her husband, unfortunately, did not get on 
very well with either Paoli or Colonel 
Moore, the commander of the English troops. 
It is easy to understand that Paoli con¬ 
ceived he had a right to be the first man in 
the island, and would feel mortified at see¬ 
ing any other native admitted to a greater 
share of the governor’s confidence than 
himself. Sir Gilbert Elliot, however, said 
that Pozzi di Borgo was the only Corsican 
whom he found capable of taking general 
views, and he continued to rely on his ad¬ 
vice. Moore, on the other hand, seems to 
have sympathised with Paoli; and the 
upshot was that Paoli was invited, and 
Moore recalled, to England. Doubts have 
been thrown on Sir Gilbert Elliot’s judgment 
in this particular case; and, at all events, 
his government did not succeed in the ob¬ 
ject with which it originated. After a 
partial insurrection had been quelled, we 
finally gave up the attempt —the attempt to 
hold Corsica as a British possession—and 
abandoned it once more to the French, who 
reoecupied the island amid popular rejoicings 
in 1796. After leaving Corsica, Sir Gilbert 
spent some time at Naples, and returned 
home in the following year, having had the 
good luck to witness the battle of St. Vincent 
on his homeward voyage. For his services 
in the Mediterranean Sir Gilbert was created 
Baron Minto of Minto, and for a time re¬ 
sumed the political occupations which his 
mission to Toulon had interrupted. He, or 


rather Lady Minto for him, takes an unfa¬ 
vourable view of the working of the Amal¬ 
gamated Government which he found es¬ 
tablished on his return, and seems to agree 
with Lord Macaulay that Pitt should either 
have conducted the French war on the princi¬ 
ples of Burke and Windham,or else have done 
nothing at all. Lady Minto, perhaps, has 
not read Lord Stanhope’s vindication of Pitt; 
and it is necessary, therefore, to observe 
that no final estimate of Pitt’s policy can be 
established without it. In June 1799, Lord 
Minto was despatched as Minister Pleni¬ 
potentiary to Vienna, where he remained 
till November 1801. He had been sent out 
to arrange an offensive and defensive alliance 
with Austria, which was happily concluded, 
and remained in force till after the battles 
of Marengo and Hohenlinden forced the 
Emperor to violate his engagements, and 
conclude a separate treaty with the enemy. 
This event seemed to Lord Minto the natural 
conclusion of his own mission, and the news 
which shortly reached him of the resignation 
of Mr. Pitt confirmed his resolution. He 
returned to England in the middle of the 
debates in both Houses on the Peace of 
Amiens, and immediately attached himself 
to his old friends, who united in condemning 
it. The unsatisfactory nature of the Peace, 
the open disregard of its articles by the 
French government which immediately fol¬ 
lowed, the menacing language of Napoleon, 
and the defenceless condition of England, 
all combined to raise feelings of mortification 
and alarm which were eventually fatal to 
the Ministry. The recall of Mr. Pitt became 
a great national necessity. Some attempts 
were made at a junction on equal terms 
between himself and Addington, to which 
Lord Minto says “ he listened.” But we 
fancy he did nothing of the kind. Dundas, 
who was the bearer of the message, arrived 
at Walmer Castle, where Pitt lived very 
much in seclusion, in the afternoon, but 
did not venture to unfold his mission till 
after dinner, when the second bottle of port 
was in progress. Pitt saw what was coming 
before he had uttered three sentences, and 
Dundas, perceiving from his looks that the 
case was hopeless, at once dropped the sub¬ 
ject. Subsequent attempts were equally un¬ 
successful, and finally Addington was obliged 
to resign and leave Pitt in possession of the 
field. But then his difficulties began. The 
King would not have Mr. Fox in the new 
administration, Lord Grenville would not join 
it without him, and the old Whig seceders 
of 1794—Windham, Lord Minto and others 
—of course took the same ground. They may 
have been right; but however that may be, 
we are sure Lord Grenville was wrong. 
Public opinion was very strong against him 
at the time, and the reasons he assigned him¬ 
self will not hold water for a moment. We 
have here a long letter from Lord Minto to 
his son, in which he justifies his own conduct 
in common with that of his associates. But 
.Lord Minto, Mr. Windham, Lord Spencer 
and others, had belonged to the Whig party, 
had been led by Mr. Fox for twelve years, 
and might well consider that the schism of 
1794 was now healed, and that they and the 
Foxites were all one party again. But this 
was not the case with Lord Grenville ; he 
had always been a Tory. His allegiance was 


due, not to Mr. Fox, but Mr. Pitt. And to 
say that because Fox had co-operated with 
him in the overthrow of Addington, there¬ 
fore he was precluded from taking office 
without him, is so opposed to both the 
theory and practice of Parliamentary parties, 
that it is plain it was a mere pretext. Mr. 
Fox and Lord Grenville had been op¬ 
posed to each other all their lives, and an 
accidental concurrence of opinion on a par¬ 
ticular question could create no such obliga¬ 
tions as Lord Grenville professed himself to 
feel. Pitt’s indignation was excessive. “ I 
will teach that proud man I can do 
without him,” he exclaimed, “ if it cost me 
my life.” And when, some time afterwards, 
Grenville sent him a copy of Lord Chat¬ 
ham’s Letters, which he had edited and just- 
published, with a note beginning “ My dear 
Pitt,” and ending “Yours affectionately,” 
Pitt returned him no answer. We are glad 
to see that Lady Minto herself does justice 
to Mr. Pitt in a few well-turned sentences 
which express the opinion of posterity un¬ 
biassed by contemporary prejudice. His 
death brought to Lord Minto a splendid 
reward for his long political services. Fox, 
who retained a lively sense of his activity in 
’94, objected to meeting him in the Cabinet; 
so he was appointed Governor-General of 
India. 

At this point Lady Minto’s narrative ter¬ 
minates ; and it only remains for us to 
point out the great social interest with'which 
her volumes are replete. As a record of 
contemporary manners the innumerable bio¬ 
graphies and memoirs which relate to the 
same period may be ransacked for an equal. 
The Memoirs of Lord Auckland are the 
nearest approach to it, and the lively letters 
of one of Lord North’s daughters are the 
nearest approach to those of Lady Elliot. 
There is a great deal in the three volumes 
about the convivial habits of the period. 
March 19, 1790, Sir Gilbert left Fox and 
Grey “just beginning to talk thick.” At 
another time he sits till past eleven with 
Grey and a few other choice spirits, and 
finds that he escapes best by drinking port, 
because, as all the others were drinking 
claret, he was not required to pass the 
bottle, and could therefore drink as little as 
he chose:— 

“ Fox drinks what I should call a great deal, 
Sheridan excessively, and Grey more than any of 
them; . . . but it is always accompanied with 
clever lively conversation on subjects of im¬ 
portance. Pitt, I am told, drinks as much as 
anybody, generally more than any of his com¬ 
panions, and that he is a pleasant convivial 
man at table,’’ 

with much more to the same effect. Then 
we have accounts of Pitt in what Mr. 
Pleydell would have called his “ altitudes,” 
playing at blind man’s buff, and the gayest 
of the gay. Also innumerable anecdotes 
of the boyhood of the late Lord Palmerston, 
who seems at that early age to have 
been regarded as preternaturally solemn. 
His latent tendency, however, broke out 
one day, when, at a party at Dugald 
Stewart’s, he sprained his ankle in jumping 
over Miss Stewart’s sofa. But we must 
not linger over these interesting anecdotes, 
with which we might fill a whole number. 
Our last observation must be an expression 
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of surprise that Lady Minto has neither 
quoted nor alluded to the character of 
Lord Minto, drawn by Sir Walter Scott, to 
be found in the sixth volume of Lockhart’s 
Life. Sir Walter, who was opposed to him 
in politics, says “he was a man among a 
thousand,’’ and he mentions, moreover, a 
very curious superstition among the tenantry 
of the Minto estate, who • believed that he 
was not dead, but was hiding himBelf in 
Minto House on account of something wrong 
he had done in India, and that he used to 
walk about the woods at night “ with a 
nightcap on his head, and a long white 
beard.” T. E. Kebbel. 


Fables in Song. Lord Lytton. (Edinburgh 
and London : Blackwood & Sons.) 

At last the distinguished poet who has 
tantalised us under so many names with 
work which was so undeniably attractive 
and yet so unsatisfactory—work that showed 
an unmistakeable faculty of growing, but 
not the faculty of standing alone or lasting 
—has given us something that really ought 
to last. It is not that he has shown higher 
or wider gifts now than he showed in his 
earlier work : on the contrary, it would be 
easy to select pages from his earlier works 
which come nearer to be charming or power¬ 
ful than what is strongest or sweetest in 
Fables in Song ; even the quaintness and in¬ 
genuity of his last work is anticipated in 
mnch of Chronicles and Characters and 
Lucille. Only in his earlier books the gifts 
of the writer never seemed to have come 
together; a sympathetic reader merely felt' 
that he was kept in an ideal excitement by 
a profusion of sentiment and imagery which 
passed and left no definite and rational im¬ 
pression behind. The writer’s gifts have 
come together now in a way to leave a very 
definite and subtle impression indeed, though 
it may still be said that the greater part of 
the Fables in Sung make more demands upon 
the reader than is precisely desirable ; they 
are not difficult in' the way in which so much 
of Mr. Browning is difficult, but it is possible 
to read many of them and recognise nothing 
but a diffuse and vapid, and yet unques¬ 
tionable ingenuity. The fact is that the 
author’s way of thinking is peculiar; he is 
curious and interested about a great many 
things in which the interest of the majority 
of readers is at most mediocre. Again, there 
are many things which most readers think 
they ought to feel strongly and be anxious 
about, which the writer hardly seems to care 
for at all. Or, to put the same thing in 
another form: most readers come to poetry 
with a theory of the world ready formed in 
their minds, which they expect the poet to 
help them to make clear and articulate, be¬ 
cause they expect the poet to have a theory 
too, which will serve at some point or other 
to light up theirs. Though, of course, the 
intelligent reader allows for the fact that it 
is the business of a poet to put his theory 
in a concrete rather than an abstract form, 
it might conceivably be a trial to many 
readers who think themselves intelligent, 
that Lord Lytton seems to have no theory 
of the universe at all, and to have no other 
purpose for his fabulous machinery except 


to make his heterogeneous impressions of it 
as articulate and as impersonal as possible. 

Of course, to be impersonal is part of the 
raison d'etre of all fables; it is the business 
of a fabulist to find a situation the logic of 
which shall express a moral lesson liable to 
be overlooked through the force of personal 
prepossession in the familiar circumstances 
under which it is applicable. The old 
school of fabulists generally used this ma¬ 
chinery for the purpose of turning truisms 
into epigrams, and took it partly from the 
old beast-epic and partly from the equally old 
stock of humorous stories. Lord Lytton 
deviates from precedent in both directions. 
His morals are hardly ever obvious, and even 
when they are not exactly recondite, they 
have a certain remoteness, at least a certain 
strangeness, like a bit of high road near home 
that we come out upon after a day across 
country. Nothing can be less like the naive 
anthropomorphism of other fabulists than the 
series of subtle analogies between the life of 
nature and the life of man, which seem 
to indicato that Lord Lytton has read 
Schopenhauer for other purposes than 
quotation. When we judge of our own 
success or failure, we are liable to complicate 
the issue by bringing in a "number of in¬ 
dispensable conceptions about virtue and 
vice, and rights and duties; but when 
we have mastered the notion that in 
nature there are analogies to desire and 
effort, prosperity and defeat, it becomes in¬ 
telligible that thinking fancifully about 
nature may be a help to think simply and 
naturally .about ourselves—and perhaps to 
judge more reasonably of nature than is 
possible while we try to keep up the unscrip- 
tural fiction that there is no discord in crea¬ 
tion, except what proceeds from conscious 
sin. 

But though the author is not an optimist, 
he is not a pessimist, and does not intend to 
complain. In the Introduction to the first 
volume (each volume has one of its own), 
he meets the Fox of Fable, who informs 
him— 

“ • That Aesop is living to-day,’ 

‘Where, prithee?’ 

‘ In me, in thee; 

For he lives in each living creature 
(Man, beast, bird, blossom, and treo). 

And his life is the love of nature. 

The complaint, that was half a caress. 

Men have turn’d into bitterness: 

The counsel, cordial and bland, • 

To a churlish reprimand; 

Justice, robed in her ruth, 

To Besentment eager to smite; J 
And Sagacity, H.-.mour, and Truth, 

Into Sarcasm, Satire, and Spite. 

Thus, alas 1 when, to banish the true, 

A false Aesop you form’d, of your own. 

We, the children of Aesop, withdrew.” 

Perhaps the prettiest example of the author’s 
kindliness is one of the longest of the fables, 
Fiat Justitia, which details the misfortunes 
of Simplicius, who has an ingenious plan for 
getting the good qualities of human nature, 
separate and unalloyed, in representative 
animals: grace in the cat, charm in the bird, 
fidelity in the dog, grim savage humour in 
the bear. He has to leave home, and the 
cat eats the bird, and the dog eats the cat, 
the bear eats the dog, and tears the butler’s 
head when he endeavours to rescue the dog; 
the gamekeeper shoots the bear, and sells 
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the venison, and Simplicius eats it in igno¬ 
rance; and when he hears the story, which 
is told in an admirable vein of humorous 
pathos, he draws the moral, Fiat justitia, 
pereat home ; because, as we should have 
explained before, his system was intended 
to refute the tragical maxim, Fiat justitia, 
pereat mundus, by showing, that if you 
isolated the elements which give the .world 
its value, it was possible to do justice to all 
without destroying any. Another more 
strictly poetical example of the same kind of 
charm is to be found in the pair of fables, 
called The Blue Mountains, or the Far; and 
The Wheat Stalk, or the Near. The latter 
is simply a graceful string of reflections 
upon the fact that a wheat-stalk may be 
held near enough to the eye to hide twenty- 
leagues of country, and that often a man’s 
home, by the same law of mental perspective; 
sometimes beneficent and sometimes tragi¬ 
cal, looks larger to him than the rest of the 
world. The former is so interesting as to 
carry the reader through both : the hero is 
a tranquil employe in a small German town, 
whose spiritual nourishment lias been to 
watch the changes of the Blue Hills on the 
horizon; at last, to his great happiness, 
he is banished into the heart of the dis¬ 
trict where they lie, and is surprised to 
find, on waking up the morning after 
his arrival, that the country is not in the 
least blue; he mounts the nearest of the 
green hills, and sees the blue hills far away 
in the distance, and is told that they are in 
the country where he has lived all his life. 
Of course, the moral is that the Blue is a 
type of the Ideal. It is worked out at too 
great length for quotation; indeed, an un¬ 
sympathetic reader might complain that ten 

E ages were rather much to spend on the 
tmiliar thesis that “ distance lends enchant¬ 
ment to the view; ” but the lengthiness is not 
really tedious, for the author does not start 
with a thought to be beaten out as thin as 
possible; he is feeling his way to a thought not 
yet appropriated. Besides, he can be curt 
and pungent when he pleases, as in the fol¬ 
lowing fable of The Ass and the Wagtail. 
The Ass thinks the sun overrated, and 
complains to the Wagtail, who encourages 
him by nodding :— 

“ Look at me, little bird! I am far 
From comparing my humble powers 
With those of that profligate star. 

But to perfect them, all the twelve hours' 
I've a practical occupation’. 

Without it, I care not a whit 
For brilliant imagination. 

And I value not genius or wit. 

If it lacks the elaboration, 

The earnest moral tone 
And genuine consecration 

Of work—work steadily done. 

The thistle, that hardy relation 
Of the sickly artichoke, 

I have lenrn’d to know and esteem, 

And relish my well-earn’d ration. 

Not envying sumptuous folk. 

Then, is it not hard, I ask, 

When my voice I raise 
In vigorous lays of praise 
To celebrate Virtue’s task,” 

that everybody runs away. At last the Ass 
gets the following complete explanation of 
the Wagtail’s apparent assent to his griev¬ 
ances, and of the whole situation :— 
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“If I nodded, ’twas because 'tis my way, 

And because I am a wagtail, I. 

So the sun shines, yonder, upon high 
lust because he is the sun, 

And so you, too, as you Bay, 

Fetch and carry sacks all day, 

Getting thanks for it none, 

Just because you are an ass.” 

In the Conservation of Force the moral is 
more positive, and is flashed npon ns more 
rapidly. A musician sees a picture, which sets 
him improvising when he gets hack to his 
piano; a poet listens to the improvisation, and 
goes home to write the poem which it inspired. 
The poem in turn inspires another picture, 
and the two pictures become the starting 
points of rival schools of art. Another 
admirable fable is “ a legend ” devoted to an 
expansion of an aphorism of Schopenhauer’s, 
that Ability has its reward in this world, 
Virtue in the next, Genius in neither, being 
its own reward. 

Of the fables of Nature, the best are The 
Rain Pool, containing the sorrows of some 
drops of rain which, instead of finding their 
way underground to the distinction of a 
mineral spring, get entangled by the roots of 
the oak, where their pure souls are vexed by 
the filthy conversation of a rotten acorn, 
proud of the grub inside her, till they are 
consoled in autumn by a sight of the stars 
through the bare branches, and purified by 
the winter’s frost; and Sic Itur, the Story 
of a Birch Tree which desired to sail through 
the sky as a cloud, and had its aspiration 
realised in a sense by being cut down for 
fuel. Such a subject certainly makes us 
feel the appropriateness of the author’s 
method, which proceeds rather by reverie 
than by epigram. In the metaphysical poems, 
which are numerous and ingenious, this ap¬ 
propriateness is less obvious, though it is 
probably a sufficient reply to captious criti¬ 
cism that the best epigrams have always 
been written on familiar, not to say hackneyed 
subjects. 

The moral of “ Teleology ” is hardly ori¬ 
ginal, but it has not often been put so quaintly 
and so scornfully; and “ A Philosopher ” 
and “ Cogito ergo Sum ” come as near being 
new as we can expect in the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. The “ Philosopher ” is a Windmill, 
whom the birds who pick up the grain that 
falls from the hopper regard as a demigod- 
demibird, banished to earth for his love for 
the Watermill: he himself regards his grind¬ 
ing corn as a mere subordinate incident of 
his true function, which is to raise the wind 
—which drives him. “ Cogito ergo Sum ” is 
the history of a (false) Balance, who vainly 
imagined that his oscillations before the final 
equilibrium were attained was a proof that 
he attained it freely ; and that when he had 
weighed a thing he understood it. 

As is natural, the author is much occupied 
■with literary problems: in “ Ancients and 
Moderns,” a snake which thinks to crush an 
antique statue by more effective coils than 
its brethren in the Laocoon is taken for a 
type of the writers who strain themselves 
vainly to subdue the majesty of ancient sub¬ 
jects to the slimy contortions of modern 
passion. Pyrrhonism, or the Haunted Hen 
is a legend of a fowl who ceases to lay be¬ 
cause she dreams that she is a weasel, and 
compelled to suck her own eggs, just as 
authors who are also critics become barren. 


The Eagle and his Companions is an allegory 
of the unsuccessful attempts of the pedant 
and the sentimentalist, represented by the 
Mole and the Butterfly, to maintain them¬ 
selves on the level of Genius: the Mole is 
very amusing indeed, and the whole fable 
would be in the highest degree admirable if 
the writer could have put some really superb 
poetry into the mouth of the representative 
of Genius. But Genius does not speculate 
about itself; it leaves such theories to gene¬ 
rous and aspiring Talent. The author re¬ 
curs to the subject repeatedly, especially in 
connexion with the drawbacks of eminence, 
in such fables as The Rock, and The Moun¬ 
tain and the Marsh, though in these there is 
perhaps a political meaning. In other fables 
the political teaching is more explicit. The 
author treats conservatism of the drag-on- 
the-wheel description with unreserved con¬ 
tempt ; and in such fables as Homo Homini 
Lupus and The Horse and the Fly, he 
admits that on moral grounds it is easier 
“ to make laws than to justify them; ” but 
in spite of this he is an unmistakeable aristo¬ 
crat, and sets forth in Demos and The 
Plane and the Penknife the inherent supe¬ 
riority of marble over clay, and iron over 
wood, as examples of the way in which the 
few ought to impose their ascendancy on the 
many. 

We have passed over many fables, some 
of which, like “ Et Cetera,” are very pro¬ 
found; though others, like “ Ducunt volentem 
Fatanolentem trahunt, ” are forced in construc¬ 
tion and exposition, all should be carefully 
studied by readers who desire to appreciate 
the savour of a new literary product. 

G. A. Simcox. 


The Heart of Africa: Three Years’ Travels 
and Adventures in the Unexplored Regions 
of Central Africa, from 1868 to 1871. By 
Dr. Georg Schweinfurth. Translated by 
Ellen E. Frewer. With an Introduction 
by Winwood Reade. In Two Volumes. 
With Maps and Woodcut Illustrations. 
(London : Sampson Low & Co., 1873.) 

(Second Notice.) 

Dr. Schweikfixrth is a scientific botanist of 
the highest reputation, and his descriptions 
of the flora of the Heart of Africa are 
amongs't the most valuable results of his 
travels ; and they are also the most attrac¬ 
tive for general readers, for Dr. Schwein¬ 
furth is a completely cultivated savant, whose 
eye is not only the servitor of accurate ob¬ 
servation, but “ minister of all life’s beauty.” 
It is rarely indeed that so remarkable and 
cultivated a sensibility as his to the 
poetry of nature is found amongst scientific 
men. Too often it would seem as if nothing 
existed for them, or was true at all, which 
they cannot touch and weigh and label. But 
nothing can be more false and unfruitful 
than such a blind mechanical philosophy, 
which would bind by the limits of our senses 
that Nature which for ever lies beyond them, 
infinite, inscrutable, and mysterious. There 
is, in truth, no antagonism between science 
and poetry, and it is their happy union 
in Sehweinfurth’s nature and culture which 
carries the reader, in the spirit of his own 

Dii 


delight in everything 

“ Which is Nature’s, and may be 
Untainted by man's misery,” 

through these volumes. 

Africa is the typical continentof the globe— 
from the almost unbroken unity of its balk, 
and its equal distribution north and south of 
the equator. It is the largest mass of land on 
the face of the globe lying directly under the 
equator. At the extreme north and south of 
this vast continent we have broad belts of fer- 
tileand wooded countries; succeeded, north of 
the equator, by the desert belt of Sahara, and 
on the south by the Kalahari desert; and be¬ 
tween these two deserts lies the great equa¬ 
torial forest zone, extended broad and wide 
from the Albert Nyanza to Lake Tsad on 
the north, and thence southward from the 
mouth of the Conjo' river and along the 
valley of the Zambesi to the eastern coast. 
It was in this central forest zone, in the 
region of the Western Nile, that Schwein¬ 
furth pursued his ardent botanising. 

One of the weirdest trees of the Soudan is 
“ the whistling Acacia,” or “ Soffar.” From 
the presence of the larvae of insects, which 
have been deposited in them, its ivory white 
shoots become swollen at the base, and 
when the mysterious insect has eaten its 
way out, these distorted, thorn-like shoots 
become a sort of musical instrument, upon 
which the wind, as it plays, produces a wild 
and melancholy note. 

“Very striking is the sight afforded by the 
woods of these acacias in the winter months; the 
houghs, bare of leaves, and white as chalk, stretch 
out like ghoste; while the voices of a thousand 
flutes give out their hollow dirge. Such is the 
forest of the Soffar.” 

It was on the Bahr el Ghazal that Dr. 
Schweinfurth first saw the papyrus:— 

“ To me, botanist as I was, the event elevates 
the day to a festival. Here, at a latitude of 9° 30' N. 
are we now first able to salute this sire of immortal 
thought, which centuries ago was just as abundant 
in Egypt as at present it is on the threshold of the 
central deserts of Africa. I was quite lost in admi¬ 
ration of the variety of production of the surface 
of the water, to which the antique papyrus gave 
a noble finish. It strikes the gaze like the creation 
of another world, and seems to inspire a kind of 
reverence ; although for days and weeks I was en¬ 
vironed by tho marvellous beauties which enrich 
the flora of the Nile, my eye was never weary of 
the apparition of its graceful form.” 

Gradually the obstructions to the navigation 
of the river, caused by the excessive vegeta¬ 
tion, began to give much anxiety, and in a 
day or two more Schweinfurth was in actual 
conflict with that extraordinary grass barrier, 
or world of water plants, from which the 
enterprising expedition of Sir Samuel Baker, 
in 1870-71, suffered repeated hindrances. The 
Ghazal is noted for the loveliness of its water- 
lilies—yellow, blue, milk-white, and every 
hue of celestial rosy red. The fame of them, 
has come down to us in the most ancienfc- 
books of the Hindoos. 

In the islands of the Meshera is a strange 
climbing passion-flower—the Adenia vene- 
nata. The stem, which grows half under 
the soil, projects above it with a gnarled, 
protuberance some cubic feet in content. 
At the end of this the stem breaks out into 
a number of long climbing stalks, which, 
mount upwards to a considerable height. In 
describing the Parlda, one of the most im- 
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posing trees of the country about Ghallas 
Seriba, Dr. Sehweinfnrth, or his translator, 
would seem to have confused it with the 
Poinciana: “ the leaves are not unlike the 
Poinciana, which is known also as the Poin- 
cillade or Flamboyer: its flowers are a fiery 
red with long stamens, and hang in a tuft; 
when they die off they leave a whole bundle 
of pods, a foot in length, in which the seeds 
are found, covered with a yellow dust. The 
Bongo, as indeed do the Beulks of Footah 
Daylon, in West Africa, mix this meal dust 
with their flour, and seem to enjoy it.” It is 
the flowers of the Poincillade that are fiery 
red—and yellow—and surely not of the 
Parkia. If there indeed be here the confu¬ 
sion suspected, whether it arose in the course 
of Dr. Schweinfurth writing from his notes, 
or of Miss Frewer translating from his text, it 
recalls the way in which Pliny has confused 
the Persica with the Persea. At page 251 of 
vol. i., a strange aerial tuber, eaten by the 
Bongo, and Niam-Niam, and other Central 
African tribes, is figured and described. 
The bulbs of this plant ( Helmia bulbifera) 
protrude from the axils of every leaf on the 
climbing sprouts, and are in shape like a 
great Brazil-nut—the section of a sphere 
with a sharp edge. In bulk and taste they 
correspond with the potato. They fre¬ 
quently grow wild, but then produce much 
smaller bulbs. Another kindred species is 
also found wild. The Bongo also form a sub¬ 
stitute for salt, of which there is an entire 
deficiency in the basin of the Ghazal, from the 
ashes of the burnt wood of Grewia mollis, a 
shrub common throughout Bongo-land, and 
which is notoriously useful in another way 
by the quantity of bast which it produces. 
Most of the cultivated grains, vegetables, and 
fruits noted by Schweinfurth are identical 
with those found in the fields, orchards, and 
kitchen-gardens of India. This must, for 
the most part, have been the result of the 
intercommunication of ages between the 
•coasts of India and Africa ; and particularly 
during the time of the power of the Portu¬ 
guese in the East. In the case of some of 
these plants, however, it probably points to 
a time when Africa and India formed one 
continuous continent. The geology and the 
landscape of Eastern Africa and Western 
India are of the same general character. 
When Livingstone visited Bombay in 1866 
he said that he could scarcely believe, when 
ascending the Ghats, and crossing the 
country towards Poona, that he was not in 
Africa. The close affinity between the 
natural flora of the two countries every page 
of Dr. Schweinfurth’s two volumes testifies 
to overwhelmingly. He seldom names an 
indigenous African plant of the same 
species as are found in Western India, 
but he scarcely ever mentions one of which 
there is not some generic representative 
in Lidia. There are, however, several 
African plants which are also Indian, 
of which the Delphinium dasijcaulon of 
Abyssinia, the brilliant larkspur, well known 
to all who have climbed the hills of the 
Deccan, is perhaps the most striking ex¬ 
ample. Dr. Schweinfurth notices how, in 
the park-like country of the Niam-Niam, the 
groves of Terminalia macroptera looked 
like woods of European oaks, and what a re¬ 
markable general deficiency of undergrowth 


or brushwood they exhibit; and this is 
one of the commonest observations made by 
Englishmen when first they come upon the 
Terminalia forests of the country above the 
Western Ghats of India. The absence of 
oaks and pines in both countries is another 
point of resemblance between them—the 
more remarkable, as regards the absence of 
pines, from the solitary exception—which 
emphasises the rule—of the existence in 
both countries of the anomalous Gnetum. 
These facts are strong evidence against the 
hypothesis of the elevation of the Sahara in 
historic times, and of the circumnavigation by 
the Carthaginians of the African continent by 
means of an extension of the Mediterranean 
through the desert to the Indian Ocean. In 
the Monbuttoo country one day Dr. Schwein¬ 
furth picked up beside the pathway through 
a wood, the gigantic pod of Entada scandens 
—three to four inches long, and four to five 
inches broad—formed in a series of joints, 
each containing seed. On searching for the 
plant to which it belonged, he was astonished 
to find it to be a deciduous creeper, with 
one of the smallest flowers of all the sweet- 
pea family. This plant is one of the com¬ 
monest wild plants of both Western India 
and the West Indies; but as it is found 
wild not only all over tropical Africa, but 
in the very heart of Africa, it must be a 
native of the latter country, and was pro¬ 
bably borne to the two Indies by ocean 
currents. Its seeds are often now picked 
up on the shores of Nova Zembla and of 
Portugal and Spain. This was one of the 
circumstances from which Columbus was 
led to conclude the existence of the 
Americas, although the seeds on which 
he partly founded his argument may 
really have been brought, by the round¬ 
about way of the north or south equatorial 
ocean currents and the Gulf Stream, from 
the neighbouring shores of Afrjea. From 
the local tradition of the introduction of the 
cocoanut tree into Ceylon, it would seem 
probable that it was naturalised in India 
from Central America through the agency of 
ocean currents within the heroical period. 
Dr. Schweinfurth found the plantain thriving 
so vigorously everywhere, that he believes it 
to be a native of Africa; and for the same 
reason he thinks that it is quite an open 
question whether the variety of the tobacco 
plant, Nicotiana rustica, the source of La talc i a, 
is of American origin. It is found wild, not 
only in Africa, but in Europe, Asia, and 
America; but there is the strongest histori¬ 
cal evidence against its being a native of any 
country but America, quite independent of 
the botanical argument that it is probably 
only a variety of the N. Tabacum, the source 
of Maryland Tobacco. But it is always more 
pleasing to leave questions in the attractive 
glamour of learned conjecture than to come 
to needless conclusions about them. The 
controversy concerning the plantain can 
fortunately never be settled. Of the scenery 
of the furthest limits of his wanderings 
in Central Africa, Dr. Schweinfurth thus 
writes:— 

“ Nothing could be more charming than that 
last day's march, which brought us to the limits 
of our wanderings. The twelve miles which led 
to Munza’s palace were miles enriched by such 
beauty as might he worthy of Paradise. They 


left an impression on my memory which can never 
fade. The plantain groves harmonized so perfectly 
with the clustering oil palms that nothing could 
surpass the perfection of the scene; whilst the 
ferns that adorned the countless stems in the back¬ 
ground of the landscape enhanced the charms of 
the tropical grove. A iresh and invigorating atmo¬ 
sphere contributed to the enjoyment of it all, re¬ 
freshing water and grateful shade never being far 
away. In front of the native dwellings towered the 
splendid figs [of the Banyan and Beepul kindred] 
of which the spreading crowns defied the passage 
of the burning sun. Anon we passed amid 
jungles of Raphia, along brook-sides crammed full 
of reeds, or through galleries where the Pandanits 
thrived, the road taking us uphill and downhill in 
alternate undulation. No less than twelve of 
these brooklets did we pass on our way, some 
lying in depressions of one hundred feet, and some 
sunk as much as two hundred feet below the sum¬ 
mits of their bounding walls of verdant vegeta¬ 
tion. . . . On either side there were an almost 
unbroken series of the idyllic homes of the people, 
who hurried to their gates, and offered us the 
choicest products of their happy clime.”—(i. 657.) 

Above the forest towered magnificent 
Afzelia, Filaea, Albizzia, Ficus, and Syzy- 
gium; and below, clustered shrubs of 
Itandia, Sparmannia, and Musaenda, with its 
large white bract, whilst in the thick-set 
shades shone the splendid blossoms of the 
Haemanthus, Gloriosa, and Chlorophytum, 
together with Orchids, Arums, and the won¬ 
derful Kosaria:— 

“ Everything seemed to conspire to render the 
scenery perfect in its bewitching grace; each 
winding of the brook would be overarched by a 
magnificent canopy of gorgeous foliage; the 
waving pendants of the blooming shrubs would 
shadow the secluded stream; a fantastic wreath 
of elegant ferns, growing up amongst the goodly 
leaves of the Aroideae and the ginger-plants, 
would adorn the banks; gigantic stems, clothed 
with accumulated moss, would rise upwards in 
majestic height, and reach down like steps in 
romantic beauty to the bathing-place.”—(ii. 61.) 

Dr. Schweinfurth’s work is very rich in 
ethnological observations, of which, in con¬ 
trast with the flora of the countries traversed, 
it may well be said— 

“ overy prospect pleases, 

And only man is vile.” 

He gives a terrible account of the Egyp¬ 
tian slave trade, now chiefly carried on 
through Darfoor, “ the Bokhara of Africa.” 
The agents of the trade, more frequently 
than not, are priests :— 

“ With the Suras of the Koran in one hand and 
the operating knife in the other, they rove from 
Seriba to Seriba all over the country, leading what 
might be termed, in the most rigid sense, a life of 
perpetual prayer ; . . . . but never did I see slaves 
so mercilessly treated as by these fanatics, and yet 
they would confer upon the poor souls, whom they 
had purchased like stolen goods for a mere baga¬ 
telle, the most religious of names, such as ‘ Alla- 
gabo ’ (God-given). In one of their convoys were 
some poor, miserable Mettoo slaves, almost too 
emaciated to bear the heavy yoke that was fastened 
to their necks. Going, as I was wont, to my 
kitchen garden, I had constantly to pass the 
huts in which they were kept. One morning, 
hearing an unusual outcry, I paused to enquire 
what was the matter. A scene, such as my pen 
can only indignantly depict, met my gaze.. A 
dying man had been dragged from the hut, and 
was being belaboured by the crudest lashes to 
prove whether life was yet extinct. The long 
white stripes on the withered skin testified to tho 
agonies that the poor wretch was enduring, and 
the vociferations I had heard were the shouts of 
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as though resolved to accumulate cruelty upon 
cruelty, the Faki’s slave hoys not only began to 
break out into revolting jeers, but actually played 
at football with the writhing body of the still 
gasping victim.”—(ii. 413-14.) . 

“But the worst feature in the case is the de¬ 
population of Africa. I have myself seen whole 
tracts of country in Dar Ferleet turned into 
barren uninhabited wildernesses, simply became 
all the young girls have been carried out of the 
country. Turks and Arabs will urge that they 
are only drawing off useless blood; that if the 
people are allowed to increase and multiply, they 
will onlv turn round and kill one another. But 
the truth is far otherwise. The time is come 
when the vast continent of Africa can no longer 
be dispensed with; it must take its share in the 
commerce of the world; and this can only be 
effected when slavery is abolished.”—(ii. 437.) 

Perhaps it may be that the civil engineer 
may yet bear the chief part in the suppres¬ 
sion of this trade. Egypt is flanked on the 
west by a depression in the Sahara of 
from 100 to 200 feet ( teste Kohlfs) below 
the Mediterranean, and extending from near 
the coast of Tripoli to the confines of Kor- 
dofan and Darfour. If a short canal were 
cut into this depression from the Syrtis 
Major, the Libyan desert would be converted 
into an inland sea,. wide and long as the 
Caspian ; and the commerce, and, if the 
need should rise, the arms of Europe would 
be borne direct into the heart of Africa, • 
“ Garamant extreme.” 

The accounts which Dr. Schweinfurth 
gives of the Baggara, the Nueir, the Dinka, 
Bongo, Niam-Niam, and Monbuttoo, are most 
valuable and intensely interesting. Most 
graphic is his description of the fantastic 
figure and abominable character of Munza, the 
king of the cannibal Monbuttoo—a tall, 
powerfully-built man, stiff and erect, robed 
in a Dolly Varden pannier, bedizened all 
over his arms and legs with copper rings 
and chains, and crowned with a tower-, 
ing Haymarket chignon. “ His features 
had a Nero-like expression of ennui and 
satiety.” . . • In his eyes gleamed the wild 
light of animal sensuality, and round 
his mouth lurked an expression—a com¬ 
bination of avarice, violence, and love of 

cruelty_that Schweinfurth never saw in any 

other Monbuttoo. The daintiest dish to 
set before this ogre of a king is a fresh stewed 
baby, served up in a wooden charger as 
large'as a pig’s trough ; and his chief amuse¬ 
ment consists in dancing frantically to the 
chorus of a regular nigger breakdown before 
his eighty wives. This is the man who is 
king over all the fair forest lands watered 
’by the crystalline fountains of the Welle— 
the central and typical figure of the African 
race. In the Akka Dr. Schweinfurth believes 
.that he has at last discovered the mythical 
Pygmies of Homer, Herodotus and Aristotle. 
Whilst yet on the Upper Nile, his Nubian 
boatmen used to beguile the nightwith stories 
of these Pygmies; but he laughed at them— 
for the Nubians are the great story-mongers 
of the Nile valley, and all the legends of the 
ancients concerning the Nile, the Cyclops, 
and the Antomoli would almost seem to 
liavo originated with them and in turn 
entertained them with Alexandre Dumas 
L’Homme a queue. But Schweinfurth really 


appears to have found them in the Akka, an 
isolated race of dwarfs, to the SSW. of 
the Monbuttoo, and who have their abodes 
close to the confines of Munza’s dominions. 
They appear to be identical in race with the 
Bosjesmen of South Africa. Of all the tribes 
of men Dr. Schweinfurth met with in his 
way, none awaken the interest of his readers 
like these romantic Nubians. They have 
always some wonder to tell. Most fascinat¬ 
ing is it also to find their songs and legends 
so often recalling the myths of the poets of 
Greece and Rome. “Did yon ever hear, 
you rascals of cow-stealers,” Dr. Schwein¬ 
furth once addressed some of them, “ about 
those ancestors of yours, the Ethiopians 
of Meroe?” “Yes, indeed,” rejoined the 
Nubians— 

“ for many and many a verse did our ancient poets 
compose about them, to celebrate their virtue; 
and they used to declare about the ruler of the 
gods (for in that time we believed in many gods), 
if he could not be found in Heaven, it was because 
he was lingering amongst his darling Ethiopians 
on earth.” 

Far on in his wanderings, one of Dr. 
Schweinfurth’s Nubian servants was smitten 
with a sentimental fit of home-sickness. 
Stopping midway in the channel of a 
stream they were crossing in Bongo- 
land, as though lost in contemplation, he 
suddenly apostrophised the waters : “ Yon¬ 
der lies Khartoom; yonder flows the Nile. 
Pass on, 0 stream, pass on in peace ! and 
bear my greeting to the dear old Bahr el 
Nil! ” The secret of the immemorial myths 
of the Old World is with these men of 
the “blameless Ethiopians,” the Phaeaces, 
the Cynomolgi, the Monosceles (Nueir ?), 
Pygmies, Lotophagi, and other fabulous 
nations, and of the Caput Nili, the search for 
which is the true note of fascination of every 
work of African travel. Indeed, if a man 
should find the Caput Nili, he should hardly 
tell it! Tlie increasing knowledge of inner 
Africa which its adventurous explorers are 
yearly bringing back with them to Europe, is 
an exceeding great gain, but it is the very 
least gain to popular culture of their lives 
of devoted daring and endurance. Men 
mourn for Livingstone, and deplore the 
loss to science of the geographical know¬ 
ledge of the Southern Nile region which, 
probably, has perished with him; but it is 
rubbish in comparison with the example of a 
life of heroic self-abnegation, which his death, 
with all its grim circumstance, lias brought 
home ineffaceably to the convictions of his 
countrymen. It is no fantastic conceit, 
therefore, to hope that it may continue as 
long true in the future as it has in the past, 
of the secret fountains of the Nile, non 
contigil ulli hoc vidisso caput: —ever exciting, 
and never satisfying the noble and fruitful 
desire of brave, cultivated, and accomplished 
men like Schweinfurth to pluck out the 
heart of its mystery. George Biedwood. 

Genealogical Tables. By Hereford B. George. 

(Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1874.) 
The want of a good selection of accurate 
genealogical tables has long been felt by 
English students of history. It is to supply 
this want that the work which we propose 
to review has been compiled. Drawing up 


correct genealogies is a work of great labour, 
and if they are not correct the labour is 
thrown away. 

We have examined many of the tables, 
and have found some of them well done; but 
on the whole, we have come to the conclu¬ 
sion that Mr. George has not devoted the 
necessary time and attention to the work, 
and that he has used very imperfect materials. 
We propose, therefore, to direct attention to 
a few points in which his book is not to be 
trusted. 

One of the errors into which unskilled 
genealogists are most apt to fall, is that of 
ascribing all a man’s children to the same 
wife. This error is frequently committed by 
Mr. George. He tells us that Isabella of 
Castille (tables 36 and 37) was daughter of 
Mary of Aragon, whereas her mother was 
Isabella of Portugal. John Cicero (20 a), 
Elector of Brandenburg, was the son of 
Margaret of Baden, and not of Anne of 
Saxony. But it is in the Lorraine genea¬ 
logies that we find the most curious mistakes. 
Nicholas de Mercoeur had three wives and 
many children. Mr. George (30) only 
mentions one wife, the last, Catherine d’Au- 
male, and three children, all of whom he 
ascribes to Catherine, though none of them 
belonged to her. 

Henry of Lorraine had no issue by the 
sister of Henry IV. His daughters were 
the children of a princess of Mantua. 

A similar mistake occurs in the genealogy 
of the old dukes of Lorraine. From not 
knowing that Godfrey II. was married twice, 
Mr. George has not hesitated, in spite of ' 
the laws of the Church, to marry the 
Countess Matilda to her brother (50). What 
could the Pope and Hildebrand have been 
about £ The fact is, it was the case of a 
father and son marrying a mother and 
daughter, another instance of which occurs 
in the same table. Even English families 
do not fare much better; the mistake is 
made twice in table 7, and the sons of 
Richard of Cornwall are both given to the 
same mother (3). 

If it be an indiscretion to be curious 
about the age of ladies, we can certify that 
our author is frequently discreet. Judith of 
Flanders, the wife of Tostig and Waif, was 
not the daughter of Baldwin IV. (2 and 29), 
but of his son Baldwin V. Mr. George, or 
the writer whom he follows, may have 
been misled by the passage in which the 
“Annalista Saxo” calls her “amita Rod- 
berti.” The Robert to whom he refers is 
Robert the Crusader, and not Robert the 
Frisian. 

The father of Christina, the queen-mother 
of Spain, was not Ferdinand I. of Naples 
(38), but his son and successor Francis I. 

Emilia of Saxony is represented (20 a) 
as the daughter of Maurice, though she was 
many years his senior. This error might 
have been corrected from the preceding 
table. 

The failure of issue is often wrongly 
announced in the tables. Eleanor, sister of 
Charles V., left a daughter who survived 
her many years. 

Eleanor was the third and not the second 
wife of Emanuel of Portugal (15). In 
table 26, John, son of Charles of Blois; is said 
to have died without issue. He left a large 
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family, and the Counts of Penthievre and 
the royal houses of Albret and Bourbon 
•were descended from him. Jane de Corn- 
mines, the daughter of Philip, was married 
into the Penthievre family. 

Mr. George departs, we think unwisely, 
from the custom of placing the children of a 
family in the order of their birth, and he in¬ 
forms us that, whenever he has done so, he 
has put figures to indicate the order of 
seniority. Unfortunately, whether he puts 
figures or not, we cannot depend on him. He 
tells us that Anne, who was the eldest child 
of Richard Duke of York, was the fifth of his 
children (5), and he treats the daughters of 
Victor Emmanuel I. still more severely (32). 
His figures separate the Empress Anne 
(whom he calls Mary) from her twin-sister 
the Duchess of Parma, in order to make room 
between them for Christina of Naples, who 
was bora nine years later. 

But he much more frequently goes wrong 
when he puts no figures, e.g. he places in 
wrong order the children of Richard of 
Cornwall (3), of Ralph Nevill, of Richard 
Beauchamp (7), of Ed ward of Portugal (39), 
cum multis aliis. He often transposes chil¬ 
dren in order to bring about marriages, fre¬ 
quently unimportant, between cousins, and 
then forgets to place figures to restore order. 

Many of the imperfections of the work 
arise from this. Because they married con¬ 
veniently for the genealogist, persons of 
small importance occupy the space that is 
wanted for more useful names. Nowhere is 
this more remarkable than in table 37. In 
order to make room for the intermarriages 
of the Aragonese and Sicilian branches of 
the family, the fines of Urgel and Gandia 
have been left out, and the table throws no 
light on the celebrated disputed succession 
(1410). The omission of persons or want 
of dates (or both) renders the tables of little 
value in other cases of disputed claims, e. g. 
the claim of Edward III. to the throne of 
France, the disputed succession at Naples 
(1309), th eCleves and Jufiers controversy, &c. 

The absence of dates is a great defect in 
the work; wherever it is possible, the date 
of death ought to be given; and where im¬ 
portant, the date of birth. 

It is not easy to decide whom to notice 
and whom to omit, but we do not think that 
Mr. George has been always successful in his 
choice, and we cannot find out the principle 
by which he has been guided in inserting or 
omitting the names of the wives. A genea¬ 
logical table loses half its value if both 
parents are not named. At any rate, no 
marriage ought to be passed over which is 
necessary for the understanding of history. 
Some light would, for instance, be thrown 
on certain events if the student were told 
something about the wives of Peter II. of 
Aragon, Alfonso ' III. of Portugal, and 
Rene n. of Lorraine. 

The English portions are not quite satis¬ 
factory. We do not see why so many of 
our princesses who married into foreign 
families should have been omitted. The 
genealogy of the Nevills presented an ex¬ 
cellent opportunity of collecting together the 
principal actors on both sides in the War of 
the Roses. This opportunity has been thrown 
away. Ralph Nevill had twenty-two children 
by two wives, only one of whom (Joan) 


seems to be known to Mr. George. Only 
six of the children are mentioned, and these 
are placed in the most haphazard order. 
John, the eldest son by the first wife (Mar¬ 
garet Stafford), is put down as the fifth child 
of Joan. Eleanor, Duchess of Somerset, was 
the daughter of Elizabeth Berkeley, and not 
of Isabella DespeDser. Henry Beauchamp 
(ob. 1445) was Duke of Warwick, and the 
singular circumstances of the case would 
justify giving to George Nevill his title of 
Duke of Bedford. 

The modern portions of the work are too 
scanty, and we seek in vain for a reason for 
omitting the kings of Wiirtemberg and the 
kings of the House of Braganza. The 
genealogy of Sweden requires a short notice. 
Soon after the death (1741) of Ulrica Elea¬ 
nors, Adolphus Frederic of Holstein was 
elected to succeed her husband. Mr. George 
informs us that he was elected on failure of 
the House of Vasa. If he means failure in 
the direct male fine, that had already hap¬ 
pened in 1654 in Sweden, and in 1672 in 
Poland. If he means failure in the female 
fine, we beg to inform him that the House 
is not extinct now. If he had not uselessly 
taken up his space with a Holstein genea¬ 
logy, he might have pointed out to his 
readers that Adolphus Frederic was de¬ 
scended from a sister of Charles Gustavos. 
The marginal notes are rather short, and not 
always accurate. Urban VII. (30) is possibly 
a misprint for VIII., and the treaty of the 
Pyrenees was not in 1661, but in 1659. 

There are some errors which would per¬ 
haps have been corrected, had the work 
been more carefully revised. We should 
not have been told that Mary, Queen of 
Naples, was the daughter of Stephen V. 
(41), and of Stephen IV. (33), that Mary of 
Blois was married to John I. of Anjou (33), 
and to John II. (26). 

Some dates, also, would have been altered: 
the Emperor Alexander I. would not have 
lived until 1826, nor King Frederic Augustus 
of Saxony until 1856; and Thomas Holland 
(4), who was put to death at the beginning 
of the reign of Henry IV., would not have 
been found alive in 1430. The date of the 
battle of Bosworth (1415) must be a mis¬ 
print, and possibly also that of the execution 
of Buckingham (1485). The battle of 
Northampton was fought in 1460, and not 
in 1459 (4). 

It may be thought that some of our objec¬ 
tions are to faults that are unimportant. 
No inaccuracies can be unimportant in 
genealogical tables ; they are consulted as 
authorities on many points, and unless they 
can be depended on they can only mislead. 

Genealogies are the railroads, and genealo¬ 
gists are the pointsmen of history, and if 
they make a mistake they turn their readers 
on to the wrong line. 

Mr. George has undertaken a thankless 
task. Had he succeeded, he would have 
gained but little credit, for few people can 
appreciate all that is required for drawing 
up accurate tables. But he has not suc¬ 
ceeded, and he would have rendered a greater 
service to students if he had simply trans¬ 
lated and abridged the genealogies of Lesage, 
although they are not free from mistakes. 

Mr. George acknowledges with thanks 
the assistance which he has received from 


Professor Stubbs. It would seem that the 
Professor’s co-operation must have been 
afforded in the shape of advice, which has 
been imperfectly followed, rather than in 
that of corrections which have been admitted 
into the text. 

The work cannot have been revised by any 
one acquainted with the subject. 

H. A. POTTINGER. 


The Folk-lore of Rome, collected hy word of 

mouth from the People. By R. H. Bask, 

Author of “ Patranas ; ” “ Sagas from the 

Far East,” &c. (London: Longmans & 
Co., 1874.) 

Miss Busk deserves great credit for the 
perseverance with which she has collected 
her extensive store of Roman folk-tales, and 
for the pains she has taken in grouping and 
marshalling them. In almost every respect 
her present book is far superior to the other 
volumes of a similar nature which she has 
compiled, and we may fairly look forward to 
receiving from her, if she unflaggingly con¬ 
tinues her studies, such work as may be 
praised without reservation. At present, 
although her method has decidedly im¬ 
proved, there is still room in it for further 
improvement. For instance, a collector who 
takes down tales from the mouths of the 
common people ought, if professing to work 
in the cause of science, to give the name 
and address of every storyteller, otherwise the 
world has no guarantee for the authenticity of 
the transcript. This duty Miss Busk has 
entirely ignored, and consequently we have 
no means of testing the accuracy of her im¬ 
pressions. This is the more to be lamented 
inasmuch as these Roman folk-tales are often 
told in language unlike that in which their 
sister stories are narrated elsewhere. Wo 
may take as an example the passage in Fila- 
granatp, (p. 9), which depicts one of those 
well-known scenes in which a prince, having 
kissed a relative, in spite of his wife’s warn¬ 
ing not to do so, forgets that wife and pre¬ 
pares to take to himself another. We have 
seen the kissing incident described a hundred 
times, but never in such a style as this:— 

“ Then all in the palace went to their sleeping- 
chambers. But the prince, as it had been his 
wont from his childhood upwards, went into his 
mother's room to kiss her after she was asleep, and 
when he saw her placid brow on the pillow, 
with the soft white hair parted on either side 
of it, and the eyes which were wont to gaze on 
him with so much love, resting in sleep, he could 
not forbear from pressing his lips on her forehead 
and giving the wonted kiss.” 

As Miss Busk bolds forth a promise of a 
second series, let us hope that she will follow 
the good example set by Mr. Campbell in 
his Tales of the West Highlands, in which the 
name and address of the narrator of each 
story are conscientiously recorded, as well 
as the date and place of its narration. In 
that second series we would suggest also 
that, as a general rale, not more than one 
version of the same story should be given at 
length. The repetition of all but identical 
incidents soon becomes wearisome. On the 
other hand, variants such as those which 
Miss Busk has given in small print are 
always valuable to comparers, though they 
are apt to prove tedious to ordinary readers. 
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Miss Bask does not appear to be well 
acquainted with what has already been done 
in Italy, or is now being done, to illustrate 
the folk-lore of its various provinces. It 
seems that she “ had heard it so often posi¬ 
tively asserted that modern Italy had no 
popular mythology, and no contribution of 
special versions to offer to the world’s store 
of Traditionary Tales,” that she long re¬ 
frained from attempting to discover any 
current Italian folk-tales. At last she took 
to hunting 

“through the bookshops, new and old, to find 
any sort of collection of traditionary tales ready 
made; but only with the effect of establishing 
the fact that no Italian Grimm had yet arisen to 
collect and organise them, and put them into 
available shape.” 

It is true that she has heard of Professor de 
Gubcrnatis, but sho did not see his book on 
Zoological Mythology (Academy, vol. iv. p. 
221) till after her MS. was in the printer’s 
hands. Moreover, she tells us :— 

“ The comparatively recent Collection of Sicilian 
Tales, by Laura Gonzenbach [it was published in 
1870, we may as well observe], mentioned by 
Professor de Gubematis, I did not know of, and 
have not been able to see.” 

Now to send information from London to 
a student of Italian folk-lore residing in the 
capital of Italy might seem to be equivalent 
to sending “owls to Athens,” or coals to 
Newcastle. It may be of use, however, to 
other explorers of the field to which Miss 
Busk has devoted herself, if we give a few 
references to some of the books which have 
already appeared, or are now in preparation, 
upon the subject of the Italian folk-tale. 

As it happens, two of the best edited 
collections of popular tales which we possess 
come from Italy—the Volksmdrchen aus 
Venetien, von G. Widter, A. Wolf, und R. 
Kohler, published in 1806 in the Jahrbuch 
fur romanische und evglische Literalur ; and 
the Sicilianische Mdrchen (see Academy, 
vol. i. p. 171), published by Signora Laura 
Gonzenbach, with Reinhold Kohler’s inva¬ 
luable annotations, in 1870. For several 
years Dr. Giuseppe Pitre, of Palermo, has 
been collecting the materials for an extensive 
work on Sicilian Folk-tales, which is now 
passing through the press, and of which he 
has already printed several specimens, under 
the titles of Saggio di Fiabe e Novelle 
Popolari Sicilians (Palermo, 1873), Nuovo 
Saygio, Ac. (Imola, 1873), and Otto Fiabe, 
&c. (Bologna, 1873) (Academy, vol. iv. p. 
441). From Venice we have, also, the 
Fiabe Popolari Venetiane, raccolte da D. G. 
Bernoni (Venezia, 1873). Besides these 
there are the Novelline di S. Stefavo, collected 
by Angelo de Gnbernatis in 1809, and the 
Novellaj a fiorentina and the Novellaja 
milanese, both edited by Vittorio Imbriani, 
the former at Naples in 1871, and the 
latter at Bologna in 1872. In all parts 
of Italy, indeed, at the present moment, the 
tales current among the peasantry are being 
diligently collected and sedulously compared. 
Before long the Italian folk-tale will be 
better represented than almost any other 
member of the widely-spread family to which 
it belongs. 

It is, of course, unnecessary to say that 
there is very little that is absolutely novel 
in the Roman folk-tales. The Javole which 


occupy the first third of Miss Busk’s collec¬ 
tion are variants of the old familiar “ fairy¬ 
tales ” to which we have so often listened— 
tales which, if we are not mistaken, have 
passed from the pens of professional Eastern 
story-tellers to the lips of the Roman 
peasantry. Some of the details are curious. 
Thus in “ The Dark King,” a variant of the 
Cupid and Psyche story, or that of “ Beauty 
and the Beast,” combined with “Blue¬ 
beard,” the girl who opens the door of the 
forbidden chamber finds within it “ a num¬ 
ber of beautiful maidens weaving glittering 
raiment,” and “a goldsmith and all his 
men ” making ornaments, all of whom state 
that they are preparing the wedding apparel 
of the Dark Bang’s brido. But beyond 
them is “ a little old hunchback, sitting 
cross-legged, and patching an old torn coat, 
with a heap of other worn-out clothes lying 
about him,” and he says he is “mending 
the rags for the girl to go away in who was 
to have been the bride of the Dark King.” 
And soon afterwards she has to retire in 
rags and disgrace, after having driven a knife 
into the breast of her sleeping and un¬ 
suspecting lord. In a variant of the story 
the Deccan Punchkin, the Russian Koshchei, 
the Norse “ Giant who had no heart in his 
body,” the external object with which the 
demoniacal personage’s life is mysteriously 
connected is a stone—which is lodged inside 
the head of a bird, which lives inside the 
head of a leveret, which resides inside the 
central head of a seven-headed “ hydra." 
When this stone is placed under the pillow 
of the demoniacal being, who is represented 
as a wizard or magician, he gives three 
terrible yells, turning himself round and 
round three times, and falls dead.” The 
incident has been interpolated in a version, 
evidently derived from a literary source, of 
the story of “ Aladdin’s Lamp.” In a Roman 
version (apparently borrowed from modern 
Greece) of the strange myth of the king who 
insists upon marrying his daughter because 
her foot is exactly fitted by her dead 
mother’s shoe, the princess escapes from her 
father inside “ a figure of an old woman just 
like life, fitted with all sorts of springs to 
make it move and walk when one gets inside 
it, just like a real woman.” In “ The 
Two Hunchbacked Brothers ” we have an 
unsatisfactory version of a fairy story well 
known in Col tic lands. A hunchback is 
surrounded on a wide moor by “a whole 
host of little hunchbacks,” who dance around 
him, chanting plaintively— 

“ Sabbato! 

Domenica! ” 

many times. At last he chimes in with the 
word “ Lnncdi! ” whereupon both he and 
they lose their humps. His equally 
hunchbacked brother having tried the same 
experiment, and having added the line 
“ Martedi! ” to the song of “ a tribe of 
hunchbacks,” which ran— 

“ Sabbato! 

Domenica! 

Lunedi! ” 

receives from them a drubbing and an added 
bump. The story is unintelligible and un¬ 
reasonable in its Roman dress. In the form 
in which it appears in the Siddhi Kiir, it is 
perfectly intelligible, and, certain premisses 
being granted, completely reasonable. More- 
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over, the Celtic tale is fraught with but a 
small amount of moral teaching, while the 
Italian tale can boast of none at all; but 
their Mongolian elder sister is absolutely 
replete with edifying doctrine. 

After the favole in Miss Busk’s collection 
follow a number of “ Legendary Tales,” 
“ Ghost and Treasure Stories,” “ Ciarpe,” 
Ac. The ghost stories are disappointing, 
and the jocular tales have unavoidably suf¬ 
fered greatly in transit. Still there is much 
that is interesting to be discovered among 
them, and they will doubtless be appreciated 
by many readers to whom the Sicilianische 
Marclien and the Volksmdrchen aus Venetien 
are sealed books. W. R. S. Ralston. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The author of Prince Floresfan turns out to be 
a young gentleman pursuing his studies at Caius 
College, Cambridge, Mr. John de Sayres. Mr. de 
Soyres is already known in University circles as 
the writer of some of the best things in a little 
periodical called the Light Green. 

Mb. C. I. Remans is engaged on a work, in one 
volume, winch, though destined as a new edition • 
of one published some years ago at Florence, will 
be, in fact, essentially a new work, and almost 
entirely rewritten; the title (also new) to he 
Historic and Monumental Rome. It is his object 
to consider the monuments of antiquity rather 
from the historic than the purely archaeological 
point of view, and to dwell rather on the in¬ 
stitutions and principles which those monuments 
may be said to represent, than on their construc¬ 
tive character or actual state in ruin. The earlier 
Christian antiquities will also be noticed; and 
the general scope of the forthcoming volume may 
he described as a brief review of the entire range 
of the more important among extant monuments 
at Rome, comprising the Christian and the 
classical, from the origin of the city till the period 
when temporal power passed into the bands 
of the Popes. Messrs. Williams & Norgate will 
be the publishers. 

We are informed that Admiral Sherard Osborn 
has had in preparation for some time past, and 
will shortly publish, a naval work on the Reservo 
Forces, which cannot fail to be of great value. 

The Nation has been prosecuting a series of re¬ 
searches into the history of plum-pudding. It 
appears to differentiate itself from plum-porridge 
about the year 1747, but the exact manner and 
date of the evolution are not clear. Some faint 
glimmerings of the plum-pudding have been dis¬ 
covered by the historian in a cookery-book of 
1734, and the momentous revolution which has 
ended in the dethronement of plum-porridge, and 
the firm establishment of plum-pudding as its 
successor, appears to have been going on for many 
years after tliat date. 

Apropos of Mr. Svmonds’ review of Brome's 
Dramatic Works in our last number, a correspon¬ 
dent reminds us that Pope has deemed Brome 
worthy of a passing mention in the Dunciad (i. 
146). Bays is sitting surrounded hv his books; 
there are Fletcher, Moliere, and Shakspere, and, 
serving but to fill a room, Quarles, Ogilbv and 
Newcastle. Hither retire all Bays’s suifering 
brotherhood:— 

A Gothic library! of Greece and Rome 
Well purged, and worthy Settle, Banks, and Broome. 
Brome, remarks Pope in a foot-note, “ once picked 
up a comedy from his betters, or from some cast 
scenes of his master, not intirely contemptible.” 

We understand that Messrs. Henry S. King & 
Co. are about to issue a cheap edition of the 
Laureate's works, in ten monthly volumes, to be 
entitled “The Cabinet Edition.” The same firm 
will issue very shortly the Daily News Corre¬ 
spondence during the Ashautee M ar. 
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Wb are glad to see that some well-known men 
in Birmingham, Messrs. G. D. Boyle, J. H. Cham¬ 
berlain, George Dawson, Sebastian Evans, &c., 
have pnt their names to a strong recommendatory 
circular about Mr. Horace Howard Furness’s 
admirably careful variorum edition of Shakspere. 
The book is now to be bought at the very low 
price of 12s. (id. for cash, a volume, each volume 
containing a play, and, as the Birmingham men 
say:— 

“ So elaborate and costly a publication can, under 
no circumstances, repay its editor for his labour of 
love and his untiring industry; and it is, therefore, 
thought desirable, in the interests of international 
literature, that an edition of Slmkspere edited and 
printed in America, so well worthy of support, should 
be more widely known.” 

The Francois states that in pulling down an 
old house at Saint-Ouen (Seine), there was found 
concealed a manuscript of the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, containing indications re¬ 
lative to some rare books, for which a search had 
been ordered by the Parliament of Henry II., 
who had condemned them or ordered them to be 
destroyed. They had been placed in boxes with 
other valuables, and sunk in the Seine, The dis¬ 
covery of the manuscript of Saint-Ouen is said to 
be of great archaeological importance. 

A hew German epos, having for its subject and 
title the name of the inventor of printing, Johannes 
Gutenberg, by Adolf Stern, is spoken of with much 
praise as one of the ripest poetical productions of 
the present. The great historical character of 
Gutenberg, it is observed, has never been treated 
before by a German poet. 

“Ahastasie,” which in the popular Parisian 
dialect designates the Censorship, deals respect¬ 
fully with Victor Hugo, but visits his sins upon 
the rank and file of his followers. It has just 
prohibited the publication by L'Eclipse of a cartoon 
called Quatrevingt-Trcize, by the caricaturist 
Andr6 Gill. To people less skilled in the dis¬ 
covery of seditious allusions than the literary 
detectives of the Censure, the drawing appears 
harmless enough. It represents Victor Hugo 
carving the busts of the three revolutionary Titans 
—Danton, Robespierre, and Marat. Issuing from 
the sculptor’s pocket, Georgette, the baby heroine 
of Quatrevingt-Treize , traces with her little fin¬ 
ger on the base of Mnrnt's bust vajrue childish 
words: “Coco—poupoupe.” In vain Victor Hugo 
wrote to the Censure affirming that the artist had 
faithfully interpreted the spirit of his work: 
“ Anastasie ” permitted the romance and sup¬ 
pressed the illustration. This is Victor Hugo’s 
letter: “ I have seen the beautiful drawing of 
Andrd Gill. It is not ODly beautiful—it is charm¬ 
ing. The child's figure contrasting with those 
severe and terrible faces expresses gracefully and 
gaily the spirit of the book Quatrevingt-Treize ; 
and it is seemly that there where human passions 
make us tremble, innocence should make us smile.” 

The French Parnassien school has a peculiar 
range of subjects. “When it is not hyperbolieally 
Asiatic, itis trivially homely; when it isnothomely, 
it is extravagantly sinister and sanguinary. M. 
Catulle Mendes possesses the monopoly of the 
bamboos and elephants; M. Coppee has imagined 
the type of the “ little Grocer ” who “ tristement 
cassait du sucre; ” M. Alfred Touronde purposes 
becoming the chief of the last category. lie has 
in the press a poem of a thousand lines, entitled 
E’Echafaud, which is intended to be a poetical 
pendant to the Dernier Jow cTun Condamni." 
The poem simply consists in the soliloquy of the 
scaffold after the execution of an “ illustrious ” 
criminal. The moral pointed is against capital 
punishment; but the means employed are perhaps 
not likely to prove very efficacious. 

Bt the death of his former secretary, M. Veres, 
Kossuth’s name is again brought before the public. 
M. Veres having died on Hungarian territoir , the 
Austrian Government has seized a number of 


private documents belonging to the ex-dictator 
with the professed object of placing them in the 
historical department of the Museum of Pesth. 
Kossuth has written a letter to several Hungarian 
newspapers protesting in vivacious terms against 
this arbitrary confiscation. “My archives,” he 
writes, “ are private property; and if my name 
has been connected with the history of my country, 
the fact affords no excuse for the commission of an 
injury that would not be tolerated against an 
ordinary individual.” 

The Ollivier and Guizot scandal has terminated 
somewhat unpleasantly for the Protestant historian. 
Immediately on hearing of the discussion in the 
Academy, the Empress telegraphed to an influen¬ 
tial Bonapartist: “ Since M. Guizot continues to 
pursue the Empire with his hatred, I will furnish 
you with proofs of the fact that M. Guizot's son 
solicited and obtained favours from the Empire.” 
But two hours afterwards a second telegram was 
received from Chislehurst: “ I hear of the death 
of Mdme. Cornells de Witt, M. Guizot’s daughter. 
In presence of a father’s grief I desist. Consider 
my first telegram as null and void.” M. Guizot 
has enemies, however, who are less merciful. It 
transpired that some three years before the fall of 
the Empire, M. Guillaume Guizot, having incurred 
largo liabilities, appealed to Napoleon for succour. 
He succeeded. Ills debts, amounting to 30,000 fr., 
were paid by the Emperor. This sum has just 
been re-paid by M. Guillaume Guizot to the came 
de consignation, to the account of the Empress 
Eugenie. 

The literary element in the present House of 
Commons is not much inferior to that of its pre¬ 
decessor. The great chiefs have but changed 
sides, and the most notable loss—Professor Faw¬ 
cett—is one which seems likely to be only tem¬ 
porary. Mr. T. Hughes has given place to the 
author of Oinz's Baby, and Mr. Forsyth more 
than fills the vacancy made by Mr. .Wren-IIos- 
kyns’ retirement. Sir John Lubbock, Mr. Massey, 
Mr. Beresford Hope, and Mr. Baillie Cochrane 
still retain their seats; and Mr. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen, in exchanging office for opposition, will 
have leisure to make his Christmas fairy-tales 
more than usually effective. The representatives 
of the pTess (if such they may be termed) are 
reduced in number bv the loss of Messrs. Baines 
and Miall, but the “ fourth estate ” has received 
an indirect compliment through the elevation of 
Mr. W. H. Smitli to the Treasuiy Board. Men 
talk of the days of Addison and Prior as if poli¬ 
tical life was then more largely influenced by men 
of letters than is now the case ; but, as a matter 
of fact, success in statesmanship and authorship 
has been very rarely attained by the same indi¬ 
vidual until comparatively modern times. The 
Parliament in winch Addison sat (and spoke but 
once) contained not more than three members 
whose r.amc3 are permanently associated with 
literature. 

The old-fashioned company of the Caveaii 
flourishes unheard, if not silent. It continues to 
elect vaudevillists, to give dinners, and publish 
an annual collection of songs for dessert, even as 
when it possessed a famous almanack, and was 
presided over by Piron and GouffiS. There is a 
strong vitality in France in all institutions that 
bestow medals, diplomas, the honours of print, 
that afford any species of official balm to the 
vanity of the Great Unknown. Perhaps the most 
opular corporation of this kind is the Academic 
es Jeux Floraux, of Toulouse, founded by Cl 6- 
mence Isaure, the Provencal poetess, for the 
encouragement of poetry and eloquence. The 
Acaddmie holds annual competitions, whereat it 
distributes branches of eglantine, wrought in gold, 
to the successful candidates. It has received this 
vear no less than (130 works in prose and verse. 
’The latter category is by far the largest, numbering 
240 general pieces; 74 odes; 43 narrative poems; 
30 epistles; 8 orations in verse; 36 idyls; 60 
elegies; 30 ballads; 36 fables; 38 sonnets; 21 


hymns. There are but ten prose offerings. And 
the only poet of distinction who has earned off an 
eglantine at Toulouse is M. de Robespierre ! 

Messrs. Bickers & Son will shortly issue a 
new edition of Boswell’s Life of Johnson, in three 
volumes octavo. It will be edited by Mr. Percy 
Fitz Gerald, M.A., and will reproduce the original 
text of Boswell's first edition, with the old spell¬ 
ing, punctuation, and paragraphs, and without 
the division into chapters. The accretions of 
Malone and Croker will bo dismissed from the 
text, and the notes will be in great part original, 
and in many cases from unpublished manuscripts. 
The Journal of a Tow to the Hebrides will be 
restored to its place as a separate work, and the 
text carefully collated on the three editions. 

The most noteworthy point in the Report for 
February last of the Superintendent of the American 
Public Libraries is the popularity of Mrs. South- 
worth's novels. They are apparently in greater 
demand than those of any other writer of prose 
fiction ; and out of 409 volumes of her works in the 
library, 62 only remained on the shelves. We believe 
that this is the case in other American libraries 
beside Boston; and it is singular that, in spite of 
her reputation in America, Mrs. Southwell’s very 
name is almost unknown in this country. 

Dr. Friedrich Nietsche, Ordinary Professor 
of Classical Philology at Basle, is quite considerable 
enough to be justified in publishing Unzeitmdssige 
Betrachtungen (Leipzig: Fritsch), though they 
seem likely to contain more denunciation than 
discussion.’ The first instalment, devoted to the 
late Dr. Strauss’s confession of faith, was published 
in that author’s lifetime, though it reaches us after 
his death. Dr. Nietsche respects Dr. Strauss’s 
scientific writings, but his popular work fills him 
with angry contempt, chiefly on the ground that 
he has addressed himself to the Culture-Philistines, 
who have been stimulated into such unwholesome 
activity by the late war, which led them to believe 
that instruction is culture, and that the German 
victories were due to superior culture, both which 
propositions Dr. Nietsche denies. If his denunci¬ 
ations are attended to, they will do good; but wo 
wish the writer had asked himself whether the 
author of the Funeral Oration of Pericles was a 
Culture-Philistine. The most telling part of the 
criticism on Strauss is the way in which the sug¬ 
gestion that perhaps God, like Lessing, prefers the 
search after truth to truth, is retorted. “ The 
Culture-Philistine can stand a God who makes 
mistakes better than a God who works miracles; 
he and his fellows make mistakes themselves.” 
Foreigners who have been used to think Strauss's 
style good for a German will be sorry to be forced 
to admit that in ceasing to be cumbrous he became 
incorrect. After this it will cost them little to admit 
that his ornaments were sometimes mechanical. 

The manuscripts presented by Mrs. Grote to 
the British Museum are contained in twenty 
volumes, of which the principal are: Four sheets 
of the original MS. of the History of Oreece, with 
Mr. Grote's corrections; five volumes of notes and 
collections, chiefly relating to Grecian History and 
Philosophy; Essavs on the Grecian Colonies, 
especially those of Italy and Sicily, with notes by 
John Stuart Mill, written between the years 1824 
and 1840; digests of the Dialogues of Plato, 
written before 1830; Character of Socrates, 1826 
or 1820; notes on Roman History, B.C. 263-60; 
First Century of the Sarncenic Empire; abstract 
of the History of Italy, to the Peace of Worms, 
ifcc.; Essays on Lucretius, on Cicero’s De 
Oratore, &c.; translations in verse from the Latin 
and Greek, with original stanzas; poetical pieces 
and translations, 1812-1817 ; essays and notes on 
Logical and Metaphysical subjects, about 1812- 
1*22; on Harrington’s Oceana, the Feudal System, 
Predication, Education, &c.; essay on Magic, 
written in 1820; notes from Humboldt's Cosmos, 
&c., &c. 

Other recent additions to the manuscript de¬ 
partment are: a volume of letters from naturalists 
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to I>r. Solauder, J. L. Phillips, J. E. Gray, and 
others, between the years 1768-1837; Register and 
Muster Roll of the Commoners of Winchester 
School, 17*4 and 1822; Catalogue of the Icelandic 
MSS. of Finn Magnusin, 1830; and a German 
Trentise on Magyar Poetry, biographies of the 
Poets and collection of the Poetry, by Dr. G. C. 
Rumy, 1828. 

The last issue of The Herald and Genealogist 
contains a lengthy and interesting account of Sir 
Thomas Phillipps and his marvellous collection of 
manuscripts. With reference to the same subject 
the following extract from the manuscript diary of 
a well-known antiquary, now some ten years 
deceased, has been sent to us for publication. The 
passage quoted relates to Middle Hill, in Worces¬ 
tershire, the residence of Sir Thomas Phillipps 
before he went to Thirlestane:— 

“ I approaohed the place from Moreton-in-the- 
Marsh, which I had reached from Oxford in one 
of those old-fashioned vehicles, the square stage¬ 
coach, very heavily laden with passengers and 
packages of game and such things, this Christmas 
time, December 24, 1832. It was, however, 
glorious travelling from London to Oxford by an 
express train which stopped not till it reached the 
Didcot Station, and then only for a minute or 
two. I stayed at Middle Hill till Monday morning 

the 27th.Only Sir Thomas and Lady 

Phillipps were in the house, with two maid- 
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of “ John Hunter on the state of Ireland,” con¬ 
tains the following passage:— 

“ The Earl of Kildare (grandfather to the now Earl 
of Kildare), who married the Marquis Dorset Gray's 
daughter, being Lord Doputy of that realm in King 
Henry the Eighth’s time, was called into England, 
disgraced and attainted in Ireland. After, he dierl in 
prison in England, where he lived a long time, and 
his brothers and eldest son were deprived of their 
lives by the sinister practices of Cardinal Wolsey, set 
forth at large in the Irish Chronicle, and of late acted 
publicly upon the stage in London, in the tragedy of 
the life and death of the said Wolsey, too tedious to 
be reported to your Majesty.” 

This allusion to a recent representation on the 
stage of the tragic story of the Earl of Kildare and 
his kindred, might at first sight very naturally be 
explained by the passage in the first scene of the 
second act of Shakespeare’s Henry VIII., in the 
conversation of the “ two gentlemen ” on occasion 
of the attainder of “ the Great Duke of Bucking¬ 
ham ;” in which, as in the above passage, the ruin 
of the Kildares is distinctly traced to the machi¬ 
nations of Wolsey. If it were certain that 
Hudson’s allusion is really to this play of Shake¬ 
speare, the passage would be of great interest as 
determining the well-known controversy as to the 
date of that play. Johnson and Steevens are of 
opinion that it was written before the death of 
Queen Elizabeth, March 24, 1602-3; while Mr. 
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Finlason points out that as soon as the pretended 
confession of Paris was obtained, he was murdered 
by Murray, and that “ it is impossible not to see 
that it was to cover his own share in the crime." 
The murderers of Darnley “had ipade" Darnley 
“ concur in the murder of Rizzio,” that they 
might “ supply a motive ” for the crime of mur¬ 
dering Darnley which they “ intended to impute 
to her.” The explanation of her marriage with 
Bothwell is that she was “ in the hands of a 
ravisher,” and it is an undoubted fact “that 
Bothwell ” and the murderers of Darnley “ were 
in confederacy as to the seizure, the forcible 
cohabitation, and the subsequent marriage.” 
Mary after this “ hod as a woman no alternative 
but marriage,” and she knew that her abduction 
could only have been effected with the con¬ 
nivance of the conspirators." The accusation as to 
the murder of Damley was made against Mary 
when she was in Elizabeth’s custody. The Casket 
letters were never produced to the accused, and 
there is no evidence that any such letters ever 
existed. Neither Murray nor any one else ever 
ventured to swear to Mary’s handwriting in the 
letters. Elizabeth herself wrote that “ the evi¬ 
dence is insufficient.” 

As regards the charge of complicity in the pre¬ 
tended plot of Babington, Mr. Finlason says that 
“ there is no evidence of any such plot,” that 
the letter only exists “in the decipherment of 
Phillips, the unscrupulous emissary of the un- 


Phillipps were in the house, with two maid- Collier, on the contrary, is satisfied, both by in- Phillips, the unscrupulous emissary of the un- 
servants, their whole establishment and the house ternal and external evidence, that “ it came from scrupulous Walsingham,” and that Mr. Mackay 
madealmostuninhabitablethrough the vast amount t j,e p 0e t' 3 p en after James I. had ascended the admits that the interpolation is “not quite con- 
of MS. matter of all kinds which is stored within throne ” with which opinion Mr. Dyce agrees. sistent with the context.” But “ there is no 
it. The dining room has long ceased to receive „ „ (writc tho e(litor3)i .< it were certain evidence of any of the letters.” They must have 

guests or the family themselves, and all goes on in the , t o‘which Hudson refers is really come into Elizabeth's binds they existed, and 

a small room, a sort of breakfast room, but called Shakespeal £ g a rama , now known as King Henry VIII.. why were they not produced ? 
the drawing room, and even here they are crowded ^j le a i] us ; on to its having been ‘ lately acted publicly The number of the Revue dee Deux Mondee for 
up with box upon box, besides a large book-case. on t he stage in London,’ would be a strong confirms- March 15 contains an interesting article by M. 
The boxes are plain deal with a glass to let down t ; on 0 f Mr. Collier’s opinion as to the date of its com- Maxime du Camp, on “L’Etat Civil & Paris,” in 
in front, made on one uniform plan and size, position. But it must be confessed that this is by no wkk j c h the history of the present system of regis- 
With these the house is crammed from top to means clear. Hudson not only does not speak of this trat ; on 0 f births, marriages, and deaths is summa- 
bottom, bed-rooms and all. To go along the play to which he refers as Shakespeare’s, but even . partidiarg given of the means taken fof 

passages we pass along a narrow avenue, just wide names it by an entirely different title, The Life and Bu _pi’; n ~ t j, e registers burnt during the Corn- 
enough for one, between tiers of these boxes. At Death of Cardinal Wolsey mune ;and conclusions drawn from the statistics 
a guess I should say there may be five or six Henslowe, in his Diary, refers in numberless 0 f the ]aat few years, which are of the utmost 
hundred of them, all full, besides what are in entries of the year 1601, to the charges incurred gravity as regards the prosperity and almost the 
book-cases or strewed loose on the floor. There is ; n getting up a play, which he calls The Hooke of f u ture existence of France. - 

a catalogue of the MSS. comprehending about CarnaUe Woolseye'e Lyfe. It was written by Xhe first registers ( registres curiau.v') were kept 
13,000 articles, and the boxes are numbered, but “ Harye Chettell.” This piece is, however, no exclusively by the clergy. The most ancient in Pans 
there is great difficulty in his finding anything ) on g er extant, and as nothing is known of its are—that of marriages at Saint-Jean-en-Grfeve, 

which one asks for.Lady Phillipps contents, it is impossible to argue from intrinsic qgjg (twenty-one years before parochial registers 

submits to all this, and to the seeing no company evidence whether Hudson really alludes to it in were established in England by Cromwell, Lord 
with the best grace. Everything wears the appear- the passage which has been cited. But as Essex); those of baptisms at Saint-Andrd des Arts 
ance of neglect.” Chettle’s play was produced on the stage in 1601, and Saint-Jacques la Boucherie, 1625; and those 

- while Hudson’s “discourse” is certainly not earlier 0 f deaths at Saint-Josse and Saint-Landry, 1627. 

The German papers announce that the Oxford than 1604, and probably belongs rather to 1605, it The records were very carelessly kept, names were 
degree of Doctor of Civil Law is to be conferred ma y be argued that “ CarnaUe Woolseye ” would -wrongly spelt, or even omitted altogether, and one 
on Dr. Reinhold Pauli, of Gottingen, in considers- hardly, at that date, be Bpoken of as “of late register in !603 contains the very cool entry, Hie 

tion of his great merits as an historian generally, acted’publicly on the stage in London.” There is deeunt multa matrimonia. Curious entries were 

and as the author of various works elucidating the gn entry, too, in the Register of the Stationers’ made hy some of the subordinates, to whom the 
■history of England specially, as his continuation of Company, under February 12, 1604 (1604-5), of task of registration was too often committed. Thus, 
Lappenberg’s History of England, his Pictures of t h e “ enterlude ” of King Henry VIII., which at the church of St. Paul a priest enters various 
Old England (Gotha, 1860), and his Contributions Collier holds to be no other than Shakespeare’s presents, a bottle of hypocras, a cheese-cake, a 
to English History (Leipzig, 1869). play. From the various considerations we have rabbit, a Spanish pistole ; after the record of 
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The German papers announce that the Oxford 
degree of Doctor of Civil Law is to be conferred 
on Dr. Reinhold Pauli, of Gottingen, in considera¬ 
tion of his great merits as an historian generally, 
and as the author of various works elucidating the 
"history of England specially, as his continuation of 
Lappenberg’s History of England, his Pictures of 
Did England (Gotha, 1860), and his Contributions 
to English History (Leipzig, 1869). 

Gregorovuts’ great work, Geschichte der Stadt 
Rom im Mittelalter, the first volume of which was 
published in 1859, after having been allowed to be 
read for fifteen years, has at last been put upon 
the “ Index ” by the Congregation of the Papal 
See as an “Opus condemnatum in originali Ger- 
manico et in quovis alio idiomate.” This con¬ 
demnation is attributed not only to the Italian 
version, which has been commenced at Venice, at 
the expense of the Roman “ Municipium,” but still 
more to the concluding chapter of the last volume 
referring to the downfall of the Papal State since 
1871. 

I)r. Russell and Mr. J. P. Prendergast, the edi¬ 
tors of the Calendar of State Papers relating to Ire¬ 
land, James I.,m their preface to the second volume, 


throne,” with which opinion Mr. Dyce agrees. 

“If, therefore” (write tho editors), “ it were certain 
that the play to which Hudson refers is really 
Shakespeare's drama, now known as King Henry VIII., 
the allusion to its having been ‘lately acted publicly 
on the stage in London,’ would be a strong confirma¬ 
tion of Mr. Collier’s opinion as to the date of its com¬ 
position. But it must be confessed that this is by no 
means clear. Hudson not only does not speak of this 
play to which ho refers as Shakespeare’s, but even 
names it by an entirely different title, The Life and 
Death of Cardinal Wolsey." 

Henslowe, in his Diary, refers in numberless 
entries of the year 1601, to the charges incurred 
in getting up a play, which he calls The Hooke of 
CarnaUe Woolseye'e Lyfe. It was written by 
“Harye Chettell.” This piece is, however, no 
longer extant, and as nothing is known of its 
contents, it is impossible to argue from intrinsic 
evidence whether Hudson really alludes to it in 
the passage which has been cited. But as 
Chettle’s play was produced on the stage in 1601, 
while Hudson’s “ discourse ” is certainly not earlier 
than 1604, and probably belongs rather to 1605, it 
may be argued that “ CarnaUe Woolseye ” would 
hardly, at that date, be Bpoken of as “ of late 
acted”publicly on the stage in London.” There is 
an entry, too, in the Register of the Stationers’ 
Company, under February 12, 1604 (1604-5), of 
the “ enterlude ” of King Henry VIII., which 


above indicated, Dr. Russell and Mr. Pendergast 
hold that 

“ it is not too much to say that, as far as regards the 
date merely, the passage in Hudson’s Discourse appears 
on the whole to be a confirmation of the opinion of 
Mr. Collier and tho later commentators as to the year 
in which Shakespeare’s King Henry VIII. was first 
produced on tho stago.” 

We have received a letter from Mr. Finlason, 


a funeral, he notes, “Thisday the vicar commanded 
me to dine with him, where by his grace I had 
good cheer; vivat ad multos arm os P’ The next 
day the good cheer had borne fruit, and the worthy 
ecclesiastic records that he was obliged to trite 
physic for a fit of the colic. Sometimes the entries 
are of historical importance, as showing the state of 
public feeling at the time; one regarding the murder 
of Henry TV. shows the detestation with which he 
was regarded by the priests, and ends with the 
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too long 1 for insertion, in which he argues that was regarded by the priests, and ends witn tne 
when the well-known rules of evidence are applied prayer for his assassin, minima illius reqmescnt m 
to the case of Mary Queen of Scots, there is “ not pace! In 1539 was passed the ordinance of Vil- 


to the case of Mary Queen of Scots, there is ‘‘ not 
any evidence against her,” though there is terrible 
evidence against her accusers. Elizabeth and 
the Regent Murray had an interest in calumniating 
her. The murders of Rizzio and Darnley were 


published this week, raise a question of peculiar “ both perpetrated by the same parties, and with 
interest to students of Shakespeare at the present the same fell purpose of depriving Mary of sup- 


interest to students of Shakespeare at the present 
tiruo. A paper, the date of which they assign to 
1604, or early in 1605, described as the discourse 


the same fell purpose of depriving Mary of sup¬ 
port and driving her from her throne, under a 
dreadful weight of obloquy, into England.” Mr. 


lers-boteret, which, among other particulars, 
required the day and hour of birth to be stated, 
and forbade the preservation of the bodies of eccle¬ 
siastics. The latter custom, of concealing the 
bodies of deceased ecclesiastics, was very common, 
as the Pope enjoyed the right of nominating to a 
vacant benefice if the king had not already be¬ 
stowed it. The registers, however, were still very 
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carelessly kept till the royal declaration of 
d'Aguesseau, passed in 1736, compelled the parish 
riests to make the entries regularly, and to 
eposit a duplicate in the record-offices every year. 
After this no change was made till the Revolution, 
when the present system was established. All 
the parish registers, those of the Protestant and 
Israelite consistories, and the archives of the 
embassies of Sweden, Denmark, and Holland, re¬ 
cording the Hat civil of the Protestants between 
the revocation of the edict of Nantes and the 
meeting of the States-General, perished under the 
Commune. 

It is well known that John Talbot, first and 
greatest Earl of Shrewsbury, was buried, according 
to his own desire, at Whitchurch, in Shropshire, 
and that when the old church fell down, in 1711, 
a silver urn containing his heart was found among 
the ruins. Some workmen who have been engaged 
in removing the great warrior’s recumbent effigy, 
have now brought to light his bones, which wero 
probably interred after the burial of his heart. 
The wooden coffin in which they were enclosed 
perished on exposure to the air, but the bones 
themselves were perfect, and all of them were 
found to be encased in the cerements in which 
they had been placed when transported from 
France. The back part of the skull had been in¬ 
jured by some sharp instrument, .and from its 
appearance the wound must have been inflicted 
when the gallant Earl had fallen to the ground— 
fighting perhaps, as Sbakspere has it, “on his 
iknee.” The remains have been placed in a new 
oak coffin. This will be deposited beneath the 
canopy, which it has been thought necessary to 
restore. 


NOTES OP TRAVEL. 

The theory which Professor Agassiz broached 
some little time back, that a branch of the Gulf 
.Stream has, within the last few years, taken from 
the Gulf of Guinea a south-west course, embracing 
the Falkland Islands, is quoted in the last report 
from that colony as accounting for the temperate 
winters of late enjoyed there, to the great advan¬ 
tage of pastoral interests. It is certain, at any 
rate, that thirty years ago the winters were much 
more severe than they are now, for it can be tested 
by comparing the range of the thermometer in the 
logs of the ships Erebus and Terror during the first 
commission of those vessels in 1842, when they 
wintered at Port Louis, with the meteorological 
returns now furnished to the Trinity Board by the 
keeper of the Cape Pembroke lighthouse. 

Dr. Hirsckfbld has been commissioned by the 
derrnan Imperial Government to undertake a 
voyage in Asia Minor, with a view of making 
archaeological researches in the less well-known 
localities of the district, and chiefly with the view 
•of securing for the National Museums at Berlin 
auch works of art and antiquities as may be 
deemed of interest. 

The Black Sea in 1871 swarmed with mullet 
of five kinds or sizes: paczoss, 4 to 5 lb. in weight; 
the kefal, 2 to 3 lb.; the plaliryna, | to J lb.; 
-the slaria, three-year-old fish; and the mavridia, 
or yearlings; besides mullet spawn. In 1872, 
kefal, plaliryna, and paczoss disappeared at once, 
"but slaria were still plentiful; in 1873, hardly a 
mullet was to be seen; even mavridia and spawn 
disappeared entirely. The cause of this disappear¬ 
ance of mullet is stated by a correspondent of the 
Levant Herald to be the closing of the lagoons of 
the Danube, where the fish spawn and mtten in 
summer, by a company of Gedata merchants who 
have obtained a concession of these lagoons. 
Mullet and salmon must take a cruise in salt water, 
or they no longer spawn, and, what is worse, they 
die of cold in the frozen waters of the Dannlie 
during winter. The Galata merchants also caught 
all fish without distinction of size. 

At the suggestion of the Imperial Government, 
special attention is being directed in Russia to the 


extreme east of Asia, which may have the effect of 
throwing the Khanats, the western half of Cen¬ 
tral Asia, temporarily into the shade. The various 
Russian scientific societies are now strongly taking 
up the questions of developing the resources of 
the island of Saghalien and the promotion of com¬ 
mercial relations with China. The Society for the 
Promotion of Russian Trade and Industries has very 
warmly entered into a project, drawn up by 
Mr. Butkofski, for the working of coal mines 
in Saghalien. ne proposes to start a company 
with a capital of 7,5001., for the working of the 
mines, and for the exportation of the coal to China 
and Japan. The necessity of securing possession 
of the entire island, with the view of making it a 
penal settlement, is strongly urged upon the 
Government. 

Mr. Sosnoffskv has been sent to China with 
instructions to make his wav back to the Black 
Irtysh, exploring the line of a newly contemplated 
trade route, along which all the traffic from China 
may pass into Russia by the eastern extremity of 
Kashgaria. This project, if carried out, will 
naturally draw the Russians to Turfan and Aksu, 
and lead in time tq the early absorption of the 
dominions of the Atalikh, who is already menaced 
on the north. 

The Russian expedition for the exploration of 
the delta of the Oxns will be composed of fifteen 
persons, each one superintending a different branch 
of scientific study. Lieutenant Ghazi-Vali-Kha- 
nof will bo interpreter, Mr. Moref secretary, Mr. 
Karazin historiographer. The topographers will 
he appointed tv the Governor-General of - Tur¬ 
kestan, and the heads of the various scientific 
branches will be selected by the Council of the 
Imperial Geographical Society. Colonel Stoletof, 
who was succeeded at Krasnovodsk by Colonel 
Markozof, is named assistant to the Chief of the 
expedition, the young Grand Duke Constantine 
haring accepted the presidency of the Commis¬ 
sion. 

Prince Sviatopolk Slirski is expected to 
succeed General Kauffman as Governor-General of 
Turkestan. Prince Sviatopolk belongs to the staff 
of the Grand Duke Michael Nikolaevitch, the 
Lieutenant of the Caucasus. It is said that the 
Prince’s qualification for the post is a lightness of 
hand in the government of Orientals. 

From Japan we learn that a meeting of the 
branch of the Asiatic Society was held at Yoko¬ 
hama on January 14, the president, J. C. Hep- 
bum, Esq., M.D., in the chair. Captain Bridg- 
ford read a paper on “ Yezo, a description of the 
Isbi Rari River,” and the new capital, “ Satsporo,” 
for which he received a vote of thanks. Sir Harry 
Parkes, K.C.B., said that he believed Captain 
Bridgford’s paper to be the first account that had 
been made public respecting the centre of Yezo. 

The time fixed as a limit for sending in the 
two Prize Essays on the Opium Question in India 
and China (first, 2001 .; second, 100/.) is the end 
of May. 

Mr. Robert Hart, Inspector of Imperial Mari¬ 
time Customs in China, has directed the commis¬ 
sioners of customs at the open ports to prepare a 
full statement of the material products and re¬ 
sources of each of the provinces in which their 
ports are situated, foT publication among the 
documents of the Customs Department. Among 
the Customs documents, valuable medical reports 
and trade reports have appeared, the latter for 
several years past. 

A letter has appeared in the Edinburgh 
Courant from Mr. D. Maclaren, chairman of the 
Edinburgh Chamber of Commerce, stating that 
the rapid extension in recent years of the poppy 
cultivation, now embracing 400,000 acres, has 
very much limited the area applied to the 
growth of wheat, and has thus helped to in¬ 
tensify the sufferings of the people in Bengal, and 
the difficulties of the government of India. The 
desire felt by the Finance Department in India to 


cheapen the price of opium, in order to extend 
the trade, and to compete with the Chinese poppy 
growers, was the cause of this extension, which 
took place under the direction of the late Mr. 
Wilson. 

There would seem to be a prospect of prospe¬ 
rous times for Johore, for we learn from the 
Straits Times of Singapore that 

“ owing to the exceptionally high price of gambierand 
black pepper, many fresh plantations are being opened 
up on the Johore territory. Almost daily applications 
are boing made by Chinese for grants of land, and 
they do not scruple to take it in localities at distances 
from water communication hitherto deemed impracti¬ 
cable and unprofitable. Although tho soil of Johore 
is capable of producing other articles of commerce 
than gambier and pepper, yet, with a few exceptions, 
these are the only articles raised fur exportation in 
any considerable quantity.” 

It is proposed to connect South Australia with 
West Australia by constructing an electric tele¬ 
graph between Port Augusta and Albany, King 
George's Sound, at the joint cost of the two 
colonies. Mr. Charles Todd, Postmaster-General 
and Superintendent of Telegraphs, has reported to 
the Government of South Australia on the pro¬ 
posed line from Port Augusta to Eucla, the cost 
of which he estimates at 36, 0001., or 38,000/. if 
iron poles are used, and at 30,000/. if timber poles 
are used. 

In Banat, in the south-west angle of Hungary, 
there lies adjacent to the Danube a strip of sandy 
waste, about five miles long by from one to two 
miles in breadth, traversed by sand dunes or 
ridges, which run uniformly north-west and 
south-east. The same feature is observable near 
Vienna, and the Austrian Government has ex¬ 
pended upwards of 2,000,000 gulden (about 
200,000/. sterling) with a view to reclaim these 
lands, but hitherto with only partial success. 
Fresh efforts will, however, soon be made to con¬ 
quer the difficulty, for Herr Wessely, a forest 
officer, has for some time been devoting close 
attention to a study of the sand drifts of Banat, 
as well as of those of Northern Germany, to which 
the former bear a strong resemblance. The result 
of his studies has been made known in a pamphlet, 
published in Vienna last year, in which work he 
enters fully into the general features and peculiari¬ 
ties of these sand drifts, their physical constitu¬ 
tion, the climatic influences to which they are 
subject, the geological formations juxtaposed, and 
the vegetable growth most favoured by them, in 
which category are placed the poplar, the pine, 
fir and acacia. Herr Wessely’s suggestions for 
gradually extending cultivation in these barren 
spots appear thoroughly practical, and it is antici¬ 
pated that his eftbrt3 will prove successful. 

M. Wm. Heine, who has returned to St. 
Petersburg after a lengthened stay in Japan, will 
shortly read a pnper before the Imperial Geogra¬ 
phical Society descriptive of his recent tour. lie 
is also engaged in bringing out a largo work on 
Japan, the most prominent feature of which is a 
collection of folio photographic views, which 
have been skilfully reproduced at Dresden from 
dry plates which the artist, M. Heine, took out 
with him. 


The following communication, although it is of a 
nature rather to tantalise than to satisfy our 
readers, and although motives of delicacy deter¬ 
mine us, contrary to an established practice, to 
suppress the name of its author, appears to us 
worthy of insertion :— 

“the fall of FRINCE FLORESTAN OF MONACO.” 

I should like to say a few words about this 
wag who has mystified the town at so much ex¬ 
pense. I do not say but that I am mystified my¬ 
self. When I first saw the advertisement—or 
placard, I call it—which filled a whole side of 
your own and the other weeklies, I naturally felt 
interested, familiar as I happen to be with Monaco 
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and its ways. For you must know, sir, though a 
young man, I have seen life. I had a Cambridge 
education, and went out in honours. But nature 
made a rover of me, and I am sorry to add, a 
gambler also. Even as an undergraduate I was no 
stranger to the unfortunate propensity; and for 
several years lately I have spent a good part of 
each season, sometimes 'winning and sometimes 
losing, at M. Blanc’s establishment at Monte 
Carlo. So that, of course, I know everybody there 
and at Monaco. You are aware what a beautiful 
place it is, and how admirably things are con¬ 
ducted. But something happened at the end of 
last year which gave me a turn. I mean that affair of 
the Foie who shot himself on December 29—you 
will have observed the correspondence about it in 
the Times. The poor devil had been losing, and had 
only got up from beside me a minute or two when I 
heard a shot at my ear. I turned round, and there 
he was, half on the sofa and half off, groaning; the 
blood coming from a wound in his stomach; the 
crowd of players pushing round, whispering and 
gaping, while one young Englishman helped as 
well as he could, and the officials looked scan¬ 
dalised and did nothing. Of course the crou¬ 
piers didn’t leave their seats; their duty was to 
sit still until we recovered our spirits for the 
play, which happened in about fifteen minutes; 
only one or two women had gone out and didn’t 
come back to their places. Next day the word had 
gone roimd to say, in answer to inquiries, that the 
man was an impostor, who had fired a blank 
cartridge at himself with a view to notice and a 
subscription; and that M. Blanc would certainly 
prosecute him. But every body knew better; the 
man had meant to blow his brains out honestly 
enough, though no doubt it would have been in 
better taste to make the attempt quietly at his 
hotel, or up among the olives. However, the 
accident bothered me so, and kept me awoke so 
at night (I suppose mv nerves must have been on 
the strptch already), that I determined to leave the 
place. So I came to London, and the next thing 
that reminded me of Monaco was this staring puff 
of Prince Florestan in the papers. What could 
the Messrs. Macmillan mean ? Out of curiosity I 
bought tho book as soon as it was to be had; and the 
fellow is so coolly on the spot in his remarks about 
real things and people, that for a moment I asked 
myself whether all he says might not actually have 
happened since I left. But I soon remembered 
how the Princess Florestine, whose son he repre¬ 
sents himself to be, could have had no children 
older than ten, and how the little Prince Louis, 
whom he represents to have been thrown on to his 
head at the turn beyond Roquebrune, would have 
been only three and a half, instead of six as he 
says. Then of course I saw the hoax. Reading 
on, though I found out several more slips, I could 
feel how smart the thing was ; but what I couldn’t 
for my life make out was, who could possibly have 
written it, nor what on earth he could’ have 
written it for. So I turned to the papers for in¬ 
formation, and they didn’t help me much. The 
Doily News appeared to take it in earnest; the 
Telegraph made sure it was Mr. Matthew Arnold, 
and (as Mr. Matthew Arnold had often poked his 
fun at the Telegraph) was inclined to think it a 
joke, and a poor one; the Saturday Review de¬ 
clared it was sorry stuff, and as for being worthy 

of Arminius-1 the Poll Mall Gazette (Armi- 

nius’s own organ) protested in two separate 
notices that, though not his doing, it was capital, 
especially the moral; the Athenaeum, whose 
proprietor is somewhat saucily treated by the 
author, couldn't see the point; even the Academy, 
Sir, I found on this occasion less improving 
than usual. That is what gives mo the cour¬ 
age, perhaps you will say the impudence—but 
remember, Sir, I am, in the words of Prince Flo¬ 
restan, “ not a fool,” and have always managed to 
keep up my rending—to send you some notions of 
my own on the subject. 

Well, then, I say the man who has played us 
this trick is a clever fellow. The Saturday Renew 


doesn’t do him justice. He can be amusing with¬ 
out saying a word too much, and that, let me tell 
you, is a very rare thing indeed. His funny 
points are always made with adroitness and reserve. 
But it is in personalities that the writer is wittiest. 
The comparison, for instance, between M. Thiers 
and M. Blanc, to any one who has seen the two men, 
is exceedingly happy indeed. Then it always 
tickles and puzzles you to find some one knowing 
what you know yourself, and equally down upon 
M. Gambetta's family affairs and the dimensions 
of Mrs. Bischoffsheim’s hall porter. Not but 
what he is wrong sometimes, as when he calls 
Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice a Communist; whereas 
I have heard the advanced representative of 
the borough of Caine execrate that movement 
as fiercely as any French banker of the Left 
Centre. And again, I don’t think much of 
the Prince having got the names of the mem¬ 
bers of his council and staff all right—I mean 
Baron Imbertv, I)r. Coulon, and the rest; he 
could easily do that out of the little Monaco 
Guide, published in 1872, which contains a com¬ 
plete directory of the population. And to say the 
truth, his satire gets rather- tedious where these 
personages come in. 

Now then, Sir, who is it that has had the face 
to deal in these cheery personalities for the public 
benefit F I like the sort of thing; but I don’t 
know of any one else who does, unless it 
be Mr. George Trevelyan, who was fond of it 
when he was an undergraduate, or Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, who has manifested a weakness for it in 
riper years. But the author of the “Bear” was 
at Trinity, and wouldn’t have made the mistake 
of sending his Prince into First Trinity Boat 
Club—to which, in my time at least, an Eton 
man would have tried in vain to be elected; be¬ 
sides, the manner is not Mr. Trevelyan's. As for 
Mr. Matthew Arnold, some of the hits have just 
his turn and trick. And as I had heard from a 
correspondent that the name of Arminius von 
Thunder-ten-Tronckh, whom we thought deceased, 
appears within these twelve months in the visitors’ 
books of several hotels in those parts, I fancied 
at first that the Telegraph might have guessed 
right. Then it seemed so likely that the real case 
of the young Duke of Genoa might have suggested 
the imaginary one of the young Prince of Wur- 
temberg. But on a second reading, though the 
English , is generally good, I noticed one or two 
constructions of which the late Professor of 
Poetry at Oxford would never, even in disguise, 
have been guilty; and he would have done de¬ 
scriptions like those on pages 27 and 30 either 
better or not at all. Not to mention that I am 
told he denies the authorship. Meanwhile, the 
publishers keep their secret, and gossip says all sorts 
of absurd things. One well-informed person assured 
me positively that the author was one of our own 
Princes of the Blood, which would argue more 
talent in that family than is generally credited; 
and another, that it was Mr. Gladstone, which, as 
Prince Florestan is always lucid and concise, would 
show that a great man’s literary style may improve 
suddenly in adversity. Then, I heard it was a 
Cambridge Professor of Fine Arts, whom I knew 
at Trinity, and saw myself in that neighbourhood 
before I came away; but rest assured, Sir, that he 
is incapable of anything so entertaining. To tell 
you the truth, I have fastened in my own mind 
upon a name which would be new to your readers, 
but which I must not in friendship disclose. 

If, lastly, sir, you ask me what he wrote it for, 
I think it was chiefly for fun, and from high 
spirits. You see his mystification is not con¬ 
structed with any continuous aim, and his satire 
of men and things is anything but well sustained. 
Of course he has had the late Ministry in his mind, 
off and on ; and we all know what it means when 
Prince Florestan finds that he has disgusted his 
people with “ going too fast ” in the reform of 
army, church, and education; If there is one 
allusion steadily kept up, it is to the Education 
Act. But how indifferently the parallel is worked 


out, even here. Prince Florestan, to have been 
like Mr. Forster, ought to have been supported by 
Dr. Coulon and an influential secularist party in 
Monaco; he ought to have deserted that party in 
order to please Ptsre Pellico, and to have been 
deposed none the less by those to whom he had 
gone over. Then, this part of the squib might, 
perhaps, in the phrase of the Pall Mall Gazette, 
have “fulfilled the true functions of a political 
satire,” and have avoided the faults, which I ven¬ 
ture to think it now commits, though the Pall 
Mall Gazette says not, of “passing out of relation 
with actual fact,” of “failing to apply to tho 
politics of real life.” 

Is it from a sense of having muddled his parallel 
that the author adds the postscript, in which he 
savs that there is no moral to be drawn from his 
fall to the present state of English politics P or ia 
that merely a part of the mystification ? In any 
case, the postscript is the best-written part of the 
book, and the part that most reminds one of Mr. 
Matthew Arnold. To hit off the religious anarchy 
of England in that way, and to enjoy above all 
things the joke of calling Broad Church clergy¬ 
men by their proper names, is so thoroughly in 
the manner or Arminius. Is it not, sir P So it 
is in his manner to “ conjure his friends of the 
Radical party ” in France to remember that “ no 
svstem of government can be permanent which has 
for its opponents all the women in the country, 
and for supporters only half the men; and any 
party will have for opponents all the women which 
couples the religious question with the political 
and social, and raises the flag of materialism. 
Women are not likely to abandon the idea of a 
compensation in the next world for the usage 
which too many of them meet with in this.” That 
makes the Pall Mall Gazette as happy as possible ; 
and, indeed, it is smartly said. But I should like 
to ask, Sir, is it the Radical party, or is it the 
party of reaction in France, that has coupled the 
religious question first of all with the social and 
political ? Is it not the clerical party that seeks, 
m the name of religion, to insist on measures 
hostile to the social and political instincts of the 
population? Is it not clericalism, in its two 
chief representatives, M. de Falloux and Mgr. 
Dupanloup, which intrigues, and pulls wires, and 
embroils the politics of France at this moment; 
and whose helpless puppets are the “ two stupid 
despots,” as Prince Florestan calls them — the 
Dukes of Magenta and Broglie ? How, then, can 
Radicalism, how can Liberalism, avoid mixing up 
the religious question with the political and social, 
since the advocates and ministers of religion 
have already done so ? And let me tell Prince 
Florestan and the Pall Mall Gazette that they 
are not quite right about the women either. 
Women in France, as well as other countries, 
are beginning to find out that the people 
who preach loudest to them about compensar- 
tion in the next world are the very same who 
trv hardest to prevent their getting justice in this. 
The priests have shown their wisdom in keeping 
tight hold of women’s education hitherto, but 
the women are beginning to suspect them all the 
same. People argue as if women must to the 
end of time be of the same way of thinking as 
most of them have been hitherto. On the con¬ 
trary, when women once take up an idea, they are 
uncommonly quick in following it out; ana the 
women in Fiance (where they manage the men 
more completely than in any other country) have 
lately taken up the idea that the Republic, which 
meant patriotism at the end of 1870, means 
order and economy now. I know something of 
Gambetta, as well as Prince Florestan; I came 
across him in the busy time three winters age, 
and he never forgets anyone who was of use then. 
Well, it was only the other day he was telling me 
instances of the way women had come round to 
the Republic at that time, undeterred by “ the flag 
of materialism,” in the heart of priest-ridden 
Brittany, in old-fashioned Poitiers, all over the 
country; and that in spite of the priests and the 
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reaction a greater and greater proportion of them 
were coming round to it every day, And mark 
my words, we shall see that it is true; we do see 
it by new rural majorities already. 

But I beg your pardon, Sir: what business has 
a scapegrace like me to take up so much room in 
your learned columns ? Only, J wanted to say 
that it seems to me your Prince Floreetan, who¬ 
ever he is—and whether or not I am right in my 
private conjectures as to his identity—might do 
better than this another time. He has spirits, 
wit, and a light hand—just the things English 
writers are most in want of, to my mind; let him 
make sure what he is driving at next time, and, if 
possible, let it be something worth the pains. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE DISCOVERIES IN THE TROAD AND EGYPTIAN 
MONUMENTS. 

Paris : Maro’i it, 1874. 

In my present letter I propose to compare the 
treasures of Dr. Schliemann with another series 
of objects. There are antiquities, of a fixed epoch, 
whose testimony none can reject, which show us 
the populations of Greece and of the coast of Asia 
Minor still in almost identically the same stage 
of civilisation as that disclosed by the treasures of 
Hissarlik. I refer to those inscriptions and bas- 
reliefs which, on the walls of the temples on the 
bankB of the Nile, record the struggles of the Egyp¬ 
tians of the nineteenth and twentieth dynasties 
with the peoples of the isles and of the eastern 
coasts of the Mediterranean. Though attention 
was first called to these documents only six years 
ago by the lamented Vicomte de Roug6, they are 
now one of the chief studies of the Egyptologist; 
and M. Chabas has collected them all, with excel¬ 
lent translations and ingenious commentaries, in 
his recent work, entitled Etudes sur V Antiquit i 
Historique, rCapres les Sources Eyyptiennes. As M. 
Renan said, with reference to this book, “ a curious 
phenomenon is just now taking place in criticism. 
Egypt will soon be a beacon in the midst of the 
deep night of high antiquity. The Egyptian texts 
are Decoming the oldest documents for the ancient 
history of Hither Asia and the Mediterranean 
world.” 

I spoke in my former letter of the mention of 
the Dardanians, with their towns of Ilion and 
Pedasus, in the poem of Pentaur, which places them 
beside the Lvcians, Mvsians, and Oarians, among 
the allies of the Hittites and the foes of Ramses II. 
Unfortunately, that document confines itself to 
auoting their names, without entering into further 
details. But we have fuller information on the 
subject of the war in which M6renphtah, son and 
successor of Ramses II., found himself involved at 
the beginning of his reign, and which for a mo¬ 
ment placed Egypt in the most imminent danger. 
At the invitation of the Lebu (Libyans), who 
lived to the west of Egypt, on the sea-shore, and 
with whom they maintained habitual relations of 
commerce and navigation, the peoples of Greece 
and Southern Italy sent out bands of emigrants 
to disembark in the direction of Cyrenaioa and 
Marmarica. Thus a large army was formed, com¬ 
posed of warriors of various confederate nations, 
which may be divided into two groups: the 
Libyan peoples, Lebu (Libyans in the strict sense), 
Mashuash (Maxyes), Kahuka, and their constant 
allies, the Shardana (Sardones), who were not yet 
perhaps, established in the isle to which they 
afterwards gave their name; and, secondly, the 
group of nations from beyond the sea, Akaiusha 
(Achaeans), Leku (the Laconians, or else the 
primitive Lvcians of European Greece, traces of 
whom have been so ingeniously discovered by 
Professor Curtius), Tursha (Tyrrhenians), and She- 
kulsha (Siculi). Among the latter group the hege¬ 
mony belonged to the Akaiusha, at least over the 
Leku and the Tursha, a fact of great importance, 
on which I shall have to insist immediately. 
Forming one host, the Libyan tribes and the 
warriors sent bv the Pelasgic tribes of Italy and 
Greece, invaded Egypt on the north-west, carried 
their ravages far into the Delta, and penetrated to 
the town of Paarisheps (Prosopis), where they 
were finally crushed. Such is the tale which is 
to be read at Carnac, in a great monumental in¬ 
scription contemporaneous with the events. 

The vast and splendid pile of Medinet-Aboo 
is consecrated to the immortal glory of the ex¬ 
ploits of another pharaoh, Ramses III., who lived 
about a century later. This monarch had, like 
Mdrenphtah, to fight against the Libyan nations, 
and the Pelasgic peoples of Italy, Greece and the 
islands, and of Asia Minor; but the two groups 
of populations were no longer acting in combina¬ 
tion ; they attacked the Egyptian empire indepen¬ 
dently, without concerted movements, and on 
different sides. I have nothing to do here with 


the war against the Libyans. That against the 
people of the Eastern shores of the Mediterranean 
was remarkable as including; engagements by both 
sea and land. Numerous nations took part in it: we 
find mentioned “ the Pelesta of the mid sea ” (the 
Pelaagi of Crete, ancestors of the Philistines), the 
Tdkkri (Teucrians), the Daanau (Danai of Pelo- 
ponnese), the Tursha (Tyrrhenians), the Uashasha 
(perhaps the Osci), and the Shekulsha (Siculi). 
The leadership belonged to two first named peoples, 
and it is expressly stated that all were drawn into 
tbe war by the Pelesta, who sought to get a foot¬ 
ing in Syria, and so to form the settlement in that 
country which their descendants, the Philistines, 
actually possessed a century later on the coast of 
Palestine. A perfect army of emigrants, composed 
almost exclusively of Pelesta, taking with them 
their wives and children in cars drawn by oxen, 
and accompanied only bv a small number of ad¬ 
venturers from other peoples, marched bv land, and 
entered Syria on the north, the inhabitants not 
daring to refuse a passage to such a multitude. 
At the same time a large and well-fitted fleet at¬ 
tacked the coasts of Palestine; the ships belonged 
to the Pelesta, the Tiikkri, and the Shekulsha ; the 
Daanau, the Tursha, and the Uashasha furnished 
warriors only, who were distributed among the 
ships of the three other peoples, Ramses crushed 
the invaders who had come by land in the country 
of the Amorites; then he turned against those 
who were coming by sea. The pharaoh’s fleet, 
which seems to ,have been manned by Phoeni¬ 
cians, destroyed the fleet of the Pelasgo-Philis- 
tines, Teucriana, and Siculi, a disaster which the 
Philistines, a century later, avenged by the de¬ 
struction of Sidon. The great historic bas-reliefs 
of Medinet-Aboo represent the defeat of the Pelesta 
invader both by sea and land. 

It is not difficult to find the trace of these events 
in Greek traditions, and, thanks to the help fur¬ 
nished by the positive data of Egyptian monu¬ 
ments, we are henceforth in possession of examples 
which allow us to estimate how large a historical 
element is mixed up with elements purely mytho¬ 
logical in the primitive legends of Greece. When 
under Mdrenphtah we see the Achaeans and other 
inhabitants of the Peloponnese in intimate and 
coherent relations with the tribes of Libva, we 
cannot fail to recall the cycle of Libyan fables re¬ 
specting Athene, Tritonis, the Libyan Poseidon, 
the passage of the Argonauts to Lake Triton, and 
the part which they play in the legends of Greece 
at a very early date. Above all, we cannot fail 
to notice the similarity between this landing of 
Achaeans and Pelasgi in the Oyrenaica or Marrna- 
rica, with their subsequent attack on the Eastern 
frontier of Egypt, ana the tradition of a primitive 
establishment of Thessalian Pelasgi in Cyrenaica 
long before the Trojan war. This tradition pre¬ 
sents itself, it is true, under an almost exclusively 
mythological form, inextricably bound up with 
the religious myth of the nymph Cyrene and her 
son Aristaeus. Hitherto, it was thought that it 
must have grown up, like the cycle of Libyan 
fables, at a time subsequent to the foundation of 
the Dorian colony of Cvrene by Battus. But we 
are now compelled to admit that it preserved the 
vague remembrance of those real historical events 
which are now disclosed by the Egyptian texts, 
and that Eusebius was right in assigning a place 
in his Chronicle to these first establishments of 
Pelasgi in the Cyrenaica, for which he doubtless 
consulted works now lost, which gave them a more 
historical character. It is to be remarked that the 
date under which he places them, 1833 B.C., is 
not far off the real epoch as given in Egyptian 
monuments. 

Still more striking, as it seems to me, is the 
similarity to be established between the confede¬ 
ration which Ramses III. has to resist by sea 
and land, and the Cretan thalassecratia, to which 
the testimonies of Herodotus, Thucydides, Aris¬ 
totle, and Strabo ascribe historical features, though 
it is attached to the purely mythical name of 
Minos, that is, of the Greek form of one of the 
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most ancient heroic conceptions of the Aryan race. 
In the confederation which attacks Ramses III., 
the “Philistines of the mid-sea,” that is, the 
Pelasgi of Crete, have in the distinctest man¬ 
ner the hegemony; it is they who lead in 
their train the Danai,the Tyrrhenians, the Oscans, 
and the Siculi. The possession of a navy gives 
them a decided supremacy over the isles of the 
Archipelago, the Peloponnese, and the south of 
Italy and Sicily; while the Teucrians of Asia 
Minor take part in the war on a fooling of equality 
with the chiefs of the confederation. Now, what 
do Greek traditions tell us of this Cretan thalaz- 
txratia ? Minos, having formed the first national 
fleet, subdues the Cyclades, and extends his hege¬ 
mony over the whole of Greece. Cretan establish¬ 
ments of this epoch are mentioned on most of the 
isles of the Archipelago, and one is placed at 
Tenarus in Laconia. Minos, with his fleet, re¬ 
duces part of Sicily, where he fights with the 
Sicani, the rivals of the Siculi, and founds Hera¬ 
cles, Minoa, and Engyon. In his time, and a 
little later, the Cretans rule over Iapygia, where 
they build Hyria, Brentesion, and Tarentum. His 
brother Rhaaamanthys brings part of the coast of 
Asia Minor beneath his sceptre, together with the 
northern isles of the Archipelago. Lastly, his other 
brother, Sarpedon, founds an independent, hut allied 
kingdom in Lycia, and a part of Caria and Ionia. 
Thus the thaUusocratia set down in the Egyptian 
monuments as contemporary with Ramses II., 
and that ascribed to Minos by the Greek legend, 
have precisely the same centre, and embrace, the 
same countries. It therefore seems to me very 
difficult to refuse to identify them. 

If there is one fact of primitive history with 
regard to which there is a striking agreement in 
the traditions of Greece, it is assuredly the sub¬ 
stitution of the dynasty of Danaus for the Pelasgic 
dynasty of Inachus and Phoroneus, three centuries 
before the Troian war, and about 162 years before 
tho coming of Pelops. I need hardly say that the 
history of Argos is exceptional in Greece, owing 
to the possession of a kind of chronology from a 
very remote epoch by means of the sacerdotal list. 
Now we have just seen that in the attack on 
Egypt which took place during the reign of Md- 
renpntah, the hegemony over the invaders from 
Greece belonged to the Akaiusha, that is the 
Achaeans, whom. Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
agreeing therein with Herodotus, identifies with 
the old Pelasgi of Argos. But in the events of the 
reign of Ramses III., the name of the Akaiusha 
does not figure, and their place is filled by the 
Daanau, whose name is manifestly that of Aavnoi. 
Thus the appellation of Daanau = Aavaoi, is sub¬ 
stituted under Ramses III. for that of AkaiuBha 
= ’Ax<iioi, to designate the inhabitants of the Pe¬ 
loponnese. The coincidence of this change with 
that produced by the substitution of the dynasty 
of Danaus for that of Inachus on the throne of 
Argos, is too striking to be attributed to mere 
chance. It seems to me that we shall have to 
draw from it a synchronism, which will furnish a 
secure basis for Aryan chronology, and that at 
the same time we may, in accordance with it, 
determine approximately the length of years which 
separate the country of the Pelopidae and the 
taking of Troy from the day when the images of 
tho inhabitants of Greece, the isles, and the 
Troad were sculptured on the walls of Medinet- 
Aboo. 

The substitution of the name of Teucrians under 
Ramses IH. for that of Dardanians, used under 
Ramses H., is as curious as the substitution of 
the name of Danai for that of Achaeans. In the 
traditional list of the Kings of Trov, Dardanus 
precedes Teucer, and Dardanus is at Troy before 
Danaus is established at Argos. It may thus be 
seen that Trojan recollections present as many 
points fully confirmed, and worthy of attentive 
consideration, as Aryan traditions. Critical history 
generally should give a share of its attention to 
the heroic genealogies of Greece; they preserve 
more than one real datum, and rightly to appreciate 


their value, we have only to regard them from the 
right point of view. Most often they are of the 
same character as the ancient Arabian genealogies, 
and those contained in certain chapters of the 
Bible. The names given as those of individuals 
correspond to successive strata of population or to- 
historical epochs. 

It would he very curious to have figures of the 
Achaeans who invaded Lower Egypt under 
Mdrenphtah; perhaps some day excavations in 
Egypt will yet bring some specimens to light. But 
now it is by an inscription only, accompanied by 
no bas-relief, that we know the event. This inscrip¬ 
tion, however, furnishes the detailed enumeration 
of the booty won from the Libyans, the Achaeans, 
and their confederates, and the list gives us some 
idea of the habits and degree of civilisation of the 
vanquished. It includes vases of earthenware and 
metal, gold, silver, and bronze, in great numbers, 
women's ornaments, long daggers or short swords in 
bronze, bows and arrows, bucklers. In fact, it gives us 
almost an enumeration of the objects discovered by 
Dr. Schliemann, with this sole difference, (an im¬ 
portant one it is true), that, of two modes of ex¬ 
pression in Egyptian, one of which designates pure 
copper or bronze indifferently, while the other is 
exclusively reserved for bronze properly so called, 
the text in question uses the latter. This would 
incline us to believe that, in the time of Mdrenphtah, 
the Mediterranean populations had already passed 
from the age of pure copper, represented by the 
treasures of Dr. Schliemann, to the age of bronze, 
without any modification as yet in the outward 
appearance of their tools. I do not venture, how¬ 
ever, to assign to the use of the word bronze a 
characteristic importance, which it perhaps did 
not possess from the pen of the Egyptian scribe. 
Lastly, in closing our remarks on'the inscription of 
Camac, let us notice one piece of booty which is not 
found in the treasures of Hissarlik, and must have 
been peculiar to the Achaeans. On the battle-field 
of Prosopis, the Egyptian soldiers picked up a 
piece of defensive armour which they had never 
seen before. It had no name in their language, 
and, in enumerating the spoil, the scribe con¬ 
fined himself to drawing it. There is no pos¬ 
sibility of mistaking what his picture represents; 
it is the rvijji«f, or greave. So the Akaiusha, who 
attacked Egypt in the fifteenth century B.C., 
already deserved the epithet of tikvijgTcic 'A^moi. 

But they were not yet rapijropowvTfc. In fact, 
nothing like a plumed helmet appears in the cos¬ 
tume of the Pelasgo-Philistines, the Teucrians, 
the Danai, and the Tyrrhenians vanquished by 
Ramses III., who are represented as captives or 
in battle-pieces in so many parts of the palace of 
Medinet-Aboo. Whether fighting on foot or on 
ship-board, all these populations are clothed, 
armed, and equipped alike.* Their warriors, 
wear a kind of stuff cuirass, or very light dose 
coat, of a striped or chequered texture, without 
sleeves, and with simple shoulder-pieces, and 
beneath it a short tunic. Their offensive weapon 
is a straight, two-edged sword, with a short and 
broad blade, of the same shape as the copper 
daggers dug up by Dr. Schliemann, or the bronze 
.dirks which occur in the oldest tombs of Cyprus. 
On the left arm they carry a round buckler of 
moderate size, held by two straps in a ring, into 
one of which the fore-arm is thrust, while the 
other, in the centre of the shield, is grasped in 
the hand. These arms and accoutrements are 
common to all the Pelasgic and Italiote peoples 
which I have just enumerated. The only distinc¬ 
tion between them is in the head-dress. The 
Tyrrhenians wear a pointed cap or helmet, exactly 
similar to the Etruscan tutulus, and above all to 
the helmet which is seen on so many sculptured 
heads of Cypriote workmanship. Go to the 
British Museum, and see those statuettes of 
mottled terra-cotta in various colours, which are 


* I am not speaking hero of the Siculi, whose 
accoutrement is quite different, with horned helmet, 
lance, and larger buckler. 


discovered in the most primitive tombs of Cyprus, 
and which do not testify to more than one single 
step in advance in the representation of the human 
figure beyond Dr. Schliemann’s shapeless Trojan 
idols. The greater number represent a bearded 
warrior on horseback. Compare this with one of 
the plates in the great works of Champollion, 
Roeellini, or Lepsius, in which are reproduced the 
chiefs of the Tursha, or Tyrrhenian captives, as 
sculptured at Medinet-Aboo, and you will be 
struck by their absolute identity. There is the 
same pointed beard, the same helmet, the same 
striped close coat, the same round buckler; we 
have before us, beyond all possible doubt, two 
representations of the same warriors, derived from 
two different sources, and agreeing precisely one 
with the other. I do not hesitate to apply the 
term Pelatgic to the statuettes in question, which 
characterise tombs of a special epoch at Cyprus, 
which represent the first rudiments of local art 
when it was still very rude, but exclusively 
native, and which, while perhaps a little later 
than the Hissarlik antiquities, are, like them, 
altogether free from all Assyrian or Egyptian in¬ 
fluence. 

In some of the Pelasgic terra-cottas of Cyprus, 
the horseman, while retaining the same cuirass of 
striped stuff, and the same round buckler, wears 
on his head, instead of the helmet or tutulm, a 
kind of cap or turban. This is precisely the 
slashed turban which is seen on certain Cypriote 
heads in calcareous stone belonging to the Lang 
collection in the British Museum, to the Cesnola 
collection, or to the series installed at the Museum 
of the Louvre by Comte de VogiitS, some of which 
heads bring us down in point of style to the very 
threshold of the period of that truly Greek art 
which was inaugurated by Evagoras. But it is 
none the less certainly the cap or stuff turban, 
with alternately coloured slashes, which forms the 
headdress of the Pelasgo-Philistines, the Teucrians, 
and the Danai in the sculptures of Medinet-Aboo. 
Thus the ancient costume common to the Pelasgic 
populations, abandoned everywhere but in Cyprus, 
had become at last a specially Cypriote costume, 
the costume which, curiously enough, Aeschylus, 
in his Suppliant *, ascribes to the daughters of 
Danaus on their arrival at Argos:— 

Kvirpioc x a P acr, 'iP r iv yvvatictintc rvVoic 

El'jcuc jrfirXijcrm ricTOVuv irpbs apoivav, 

and which, as he Bays, was much more nearly 
akin to that of the Libyan women than to that of 
the women of Greece:— 

Aipvorucalt yip paWov tpfipianpcu 
rWaitfv tare, Koiilapibs lyx u P l,u C- 
The only modification which we observe in com¬ 
paring the bas-reliefs of Medinet-Aboo with the 
sculptured heads of Cypriote workmanship, is that 
in the course of time the turban has been reduced 
in height. 

Thus a strong similarity exists between the 
representation of the Pelasgic peoples of Greece, 
the isles and Asia Minor, at the end of the four¬ 
teenth century before our era, on the Egyptian 
monuments, and the figure on the earliest Cypriote 
antiquities, which latter, in their turn, have so 
many points of affinity with those discovered by 
Dr. Schliemann in the Troad. There are strange 
contrasts and inconsistencies in the semi-civilisa¬ 
tion disclosed by the bas-reliefs of Medinet-Aboo 
among the tribes of the Eastern Mediterranean, with 
whom Ramses III. fought The heavy, solid¬ 
wheeled chariots of the Pelesta, drawn try oxen, 
belong to a still barbaric state; they are very far 
removed from the war-chariots of the Homeric 
poems. On the other hand, the construction and 
rigging of the ships of these same Pelesta and ot 
the Teucrians indicate true nautical science. 
Briefly, the most striking point in this semi-civili¬ 
sation is that it is purely native, free from the 
imprint of any foreign influence. The sculptures 
of Medinet-Aboo leave upon the mind the im¬ 
pression of very nearly the same state of culture 
as the antiquities brought to light at Hissarlik. 
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Yet we have to ask ourselves whether the 
Teucrians, whose traces Dr. Schliemann has 
found, could have had ships as well made 
and equipped as those Teucrians, whose fleet 
was vanquished by the Egyptians on the coasts 
of Syria P But the shade of difference, if any, 
is inconsiderable; and even if we admitted that 
the representations of Medinet-Aboo showed in 
the fourteenth century a certain advance on the 
earlier time to which the antiquities of Hissarlik 
must be referred, yet it would be a progress only 
very dimly perceptible, and in the same direction 
already followed by growing civilisation. The 
new evolution produced by the example of foreign 
and more highly civilised countries, which we are 
enabled to follow by so many antiquities in the 
Cyclades, at Cyprus, and at Rhodes, is not yet 
begun. The sculptured figures of Medinet-Aboo 
determine the' latest date at which we can allow 
the populations of Greece and the coasts of Asia 
Minor to be still free from any Egvpto-phoenician 
or Assyrian influences, as the inhabitants of the 
Troad appear to be in Dr. Schliemann’s antiqui¬ 
ties. 

But let us remark that, according to the syn¬ 
chronism which I have sought to establish with 
the traditional annals of Argos, the Teucrians 
vanquished by Ramses III. are more than two 
centuries earlier than the Trojan war j they are 
even earlier than the establishment of the Pelo- 
pidae in Greece. Now it is precisely in this in¬ 
terval that decisive changes and decisive progress, 
bearing the germ’ of many further stages of pro¬ 
gress, took place in the civilisation of the countries 
situated on either side of the Aegean Sea. We 
have the proof of this feet in the remarkable 
monuments left by the Pelopidae at Mycenae and 
in the plain of Argos. These monuments furnish 
certain testimony of the nature of that civilisa¬ 
tion, the point which it had reached, and its 
special characteristics, at the outbreak of the 
Trojan war. Francois Lenormant. 


MR. PLEAT ON METRICAL TESTS. 

Skipton Grammar School: March 21, 1874. 

In to-day’s Academy I see that you have inserted 
a table * calculated from the metrical table in my 
first paper for the Shakspere Society. It is calcu¬ 
lated on the principle of taking all the long 
rhyming lines in each play, and dividing the 
number of blank verse lines by this total of 
rhymes. Now, my results were obtained by 
taking the rhyme lines in the verse scenes of each 
play, and dividing the number of blank verse 
lines by this number of rhyme lines, omitting all 
the rhymes that occur in scenes which are with 
their exception written entirely in prose. I think 
common sense declares distinctly that my method 
is the right one. Moreover, there are several 
plays that I have argued to be manifestly written 
by Shakspere piecemeal at different periods of his 
life, viz., Troylus and Cressida (see Academy, 14th 
inst.), Alls Well that Ends Well and Twelfth 
Night ; the separate parts of these plays of course 
require separate tabulation. Macbeth I hold to be 
a refashioning of Shakspere’s play by Middleton, 
which is also the belief of the Cambridge editors: 
and as to Richard III. I have most singular and 
hitherto unsuspected phenomena to disclose which 
will satisfactorily account for its place in the 
table. I subjoin the position of the plays by my 
rhyme test, which test I at present believe gives also 
the true chronological order. I have also to regret 
that I have through technical ignorance wrongly 
expressed myself as to my want of “ opportunity of 
revising the proofs ” mentioned in your issue of 
to-day. I have had a first proof of my first paper, 
but through temporary absence had only time to 
glance at it and correct obvious errors. A revised 
proof of the first, or any proof, of the second paper, 

* In the heading to the figures of that table, read 
“ 1 to” for “ 1 in”; and in the remarks before* it, 
read “Orlando” and “Rosalind,” for “Berownes" 
and “ Rosaline.” 


I have not yet seen. I hope this explanation of 
my involuntary error will be satisfactory. 
Proportion of Rhyme in Verse Scents to Blank 
Verse. 


Love’s Labour's Lost . 

1 to 
•6 

Midsummer Night’s Dream 

. 1 

Comedy of Errors 

3 

Part of All’s Well that Ends Well 

(about) 3 

„ Troylus and Cressida 

(about) 4 

Romeo and Juliet 

4 

Richard II. .... 

4 

Part of Twelfth Night 

(about) 5 

(End of First Period.) 

Two Gentlemen of Verona . 

. 15 

Richard III. (see remarks above). 
King John .... 

. 16 

1 Henry IV. .... 

. 19 

2 Henry IV. ... 

. 19 

Henry V. 

. 19 

Part of Twelfth Night 

(about) 19 

As You Like It . . 

. 19 

Much Ado about Nothing . 

. 21 

Merry Wives of Windsor . 

. 22 


(End of Second Period.) 


Part of All's Well that Ends Well (about) 22 
„ Troylus and Cressida (about) 22 
Measure for Measure .... 22 

Macbeth (see remarks above). 

Cymbelifle.24 

Hamlet . . . . ■ . .31 

Lear.31 

Othello.31 


(End of Third Period.) 


Coriolanus.60 

Julius Caesar.66 

Antony and Cleopatra ... 66 

Tempest.729 

Winter’s Tale .... (infinity) 
(End of Fourth Period.) 

Sketch Quartos. 


Romeo nnd Juliet 
Merry Wires 
Henry V. 

Hamlet 


(altered) 4 5 
(not all genuine) 3'7 
. (pirated) 26 
. 27 

F. G. Fleay. 


EARLY ENGLISH TEXT SOCIETY’S PUBLICATIONS. 


Cambridge: March 24,1874. 

I read in the number of the Academy for 
March 21, p. 311, the statement that the Cursor 
Mwndi, when finished, “ will be the largest book 
the Early English Text Society has undertaken, 
and will contain more comparative matter; ” and 
that the only books to be compared with it are the 
six-text edition of the Canterbury Tales and the 
Wycliffite versions of the Bible. 

1 really think I may fairly put in a plea for the 
mention of my edition of Piers the Plowman 
amongst the books that contain a large amount of 
comparative matter. The three texts of that 
poem contain in all 17,161 lines. But, were that 
all, it would hardly be worth mentioning. The 
fact is, however, that, in addition to this, the 
foot-notes show the readings of sometimes Jive, 
sometimes six, sometimes even of nine MS., and 
that exhaustively. Taking six as a multiplier, the 
book contains at least 102,966 lines of “ compara¬ 
tive matter,” and this really represents hardly 
more than half the work, because many other 
MSS. were occasionally consulted, and the whole 
number of them examined was more than forty. 

I should not have written this if it had not 
appeared to me that your readers might infer, 
wrongly as I believe, that the suppression of any 
reference to this work was intentional. I suppose 
it was a mere oversight, of no consequence to 
anyone but myself. I merely refer, as may be 
seen, to the quantity of the work. With regard 
to its quality, others can judge better than I can 
myself. All that I know about it is that most of 
the proof-sheets were read over fourteen times, 
and every pains taken to guard against even the 
minutest deviations from the originals. 

Walter W. Skeat. 


The Editor will be glad if the Secretaries of Insti¬ 
tutions, and other persons concerned, will lend 
their aid in making this Calendar as complete as 
possible. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Saturday, Mur. 28, 8 p.m. Mr. Newton’s third lecture on 
“ Ephesus,” at the Royal InstL- 
tution. 

8.48 p.m. Royal Botanic Society. 

8 p.m. Last Saturday Popular Concert. 

„ Crystal Palace Concert.. 

Monday, Mar. 80, 8 p.m. Last Monday Popular Concert. 

„ Messiah at Royal Albert Hall. 

Tuesday, Mar. 81, „ Hymn of Praise and Stabat Mater 

atRoyal Albert Hall. 

Wednesday, April 1,1 p.m. Royal Horticultural. 

7.80 p.m. Messiah at Exeter Hall. 

8 p.m. Bach’s Passion at Royal Albert 
HalL 

Thursday, April 2, 8 p.m. Chemical (Annir.). Linnnean. 

„ Bach’s Passion at Royal Albert 
HalL 

^°April ^} 8 * so P* m * Sacred Music at Crystal Palace. 

„ Bach’s Passion at Royal Albert 
HalL 


SCIENCE. 

THE APPROACHING TRANSIT OF VENUS. 

A rare phenomenon of much interest to 
astronomers will take place before sunrise 
of December 8 next, on which occasion those 
who are fortunate enough to find themselves 
in Siberia, or the Antarctic continent, or in 
intermediate regions will, if the sky be clear, 
see the planet Venus pass obliquely upwards, 
from left to right, across the upper portion 
of the sun’s diso, as a small black spot 
barely visible to the naked eye.* This 
planet revolves round the sun, in a nearly 
circular path within that of the earth, in 
rather less than eight thirteenths of a year, * 
so that it will be between the sun and the 
earth once every 584 days, hut owing to the 
tilt of the orbit of Venus with respect to 
that of the earth, it will usually pass a little 
to the north or a little to the south of the 
sun. If, however, the planet be at this time 
near the place where its orbit crosses that of 
the earth, it will pass directly between ns 
and the sun, and what is called a transit 
will take place. Further, the same thing 
will happen after eight years, for both Venus 
and the earth will then be in nearly the 
same parts of their respective orbits ; but 
there is this point to he noticed, that if 
Venus crosses the northern part of the sun’s 
diso in the first case it will cross the southern 
part in the other, and conversely, for each 
time Venus catches up the earth a little 
sooner, so that after another eight years, 
they are so far off the crossing place of their 
orbits when they meet, that the tilt takes 
effect and throws Venus north or south of 
the sun. 

The first transit of Venns was observed 
by Horrox (whose early death was a great 
loss to science) in 1639, and served only to 
establish the superiority of Kepler’s tables, 
and to give the diameter of the planet with 
some approach to accuracy. Then followed 
transits in 1761 and 1769, the latter of which 
was well observed by parties of astronomers 
in widely distant parts of the globe, the 
famous Captain Cook being one of the num¬ 
ber. It is from the observations then 
obtained that our knowledge of the sun’s 
distance is in great part derived. The next 
pair of transits will be this year and in 1882, 


* This refers to the northern hemisphere. 
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and there will then he no more till the year 
2004. Now these phenomena afford ns by 
far the most accurate means yet known of 
determining the distance of the sun, and 
thence the distances of all the planets. It 
is, therefore, of the greatest importance to 
secure good observations of such a rare 
event, but .before we can decide on what are 
good observations, we must carefully con¬ 
sider how they are to be made available for 
determ in ing the quantity sought. 

It would appear that a misapprehension 
has arisen in the minds of some popular 
writers, who are not sufficiently acquainted 
with the method of reducing a large number 
of observations of one quantity, by which 
each measure is made to tell its own tale, 
and who have hence been led to insist rather 
too strongly on the Value of isolated observa¬ 
tions, and to infer that if these are not 
secured, the opportunity will be irretrievably 
lost. The general principle in all such cases 
is to make the most of the means at our dis¬ 
posal, which will be best done by occupying 
several favourable stations, instead of Bond¬ 
ing a single costly expedition, on what may 
turn out a wild-goose chase, to a point which 
might in the abstract be slightly prefer¬ 
able to some accessible places. It is to be 
feared that the popular way of treating 
questions of this kind does much harm, on 
account of its being convenient, for the sake 
of simplicity, to consider only extreme cases, 
a circumstance which naturally engenders 
a tendency to overlook unobtrusive medio¬ 
crity, even though it may really exercise 
the most important influence on the result. 
But it is time that we gave some explanation 
of the connection between a Transit of Venus 
and the distance of the sun. When two 
bodies at different distances are seen in the 
same straight line, the nearer appears to be 
shifted relatively to the other by a shift in 
the spectator’s position, but in the opposite 
direction. If each body be removed to 
twice it's distance from the spectator, thus 
keeping the distances in the same propor¬ 
tion, the amount of this shift will be halved, 
whilst if they be brought to half their origi¬ 
nal distances it will be doubled. If, then, 
the ratio of these distances be known, the 
amount of this shift or parallactic displace¬ 
ment will enable us to determine both the 
distances. Now in the case of Venus and 
the sun, the ratio of the distances from the 
earth is known with the greatest accuracy 
by the help of Kepler’s laws, which connect 
the distances and periods of revolution of 
the several planets. All that is necessary, 
therefore, in order to determine the distance 
of the sun and also of Venus, is to get a shift 
which is sufficiently large to be measured; 
and this is a matter of some difficulty, since 
we are confined to the earth and therefore 
cannot possibly shift our position by more 
than one ten thousandth part of the distance 
which separates us from the sun. The most 
accurate way of measuring the very small 
quantity weare dealing with isto refer itto the 
very slow motion of Venus, by noting at two 
stations widely apart the exact instant at 
which that planet is seen to enter wholly on 
the sun’s disc or to begin to leave it. 

In order that the parallactic displacement 
may produce its greatest effect on this time 
of ingress, the shift must be perpendicular 


to the sun’s limb or edge where Venus 
enters, and therefore the two stations should 
be separated from each other in the direction 
of the line joining this point with the sun’s 
centre. Now bearing in mind that the 
planet crosses the upper part of the sun’s 
disc obliquely upwards, and that Australia is 
about in the centre of the hemisphere which 
is turned towards the sun at ingress, whilst 
the Indian. Ocean occupies that position at 
egress some three hours and a half later, the 
best stations for ingress will be in the North 
Pacific and in the Southern Ocean, about 10 
deg. due south of the Cape of Good Hope, and 
for egress in Siberia and on the Antarctic 
continent. The greatest shift will be pro¬ 
duced when the sun is at opposite points of 
the horizon for the two stations; but as in 
that case we could not see the phenomenon 
well, on account of the low altitude of the 
sun, the stations must be so chosen that the 
sun is sufficiently high, and yet that the 
parallactic displacement is considerable. 

The quantity we have to measure is under 
the most ■ favourable circumstances only 
50 seconds of arc, a magnitude barely visible 
to the naked eye, and Venus moves over 
this space on the sun’s disc in 25 minutes of 
time, so that an error of one of two seconds 
in the time observed is not of so much con¬ 
sequence. . 

It is necessary to bear this in mind in 
choosing between the two methods which 
have been proposed for solving the problem. 
So far we have considered the effect on the 
time of ingress at two places as separate 
from the effect on the time of egress, which 
is Delisle’s method of treating the question; 
and this implies that we can compare our 
clocks at the two stations so as to know the 
difference of the two observed times. Now 
the only way of doing this for places not 
connected by telegraph is to set the clock to 
local time, and then to determine the dif¬ 
ference between local and Greenwich time 
or the longitude of the place. But suppose 
we can find a station at which ingress will 
be accelerated and egress retarded, and 
therefore the duration of the whole transit 
lengthened, and another station at which 
exactly opposite effects will be produced, and 
the duration shortened; then it is evident 
that it is sufficient to observe these two 
durations without comparing the clocks, and 
this is the method which Halley proposed. 
This difference of durations is the result of 
two causes; in the first place, an observer at 
a northern station will see Venus further 
south, and therefore nearer the sun’s centre, 
which will lengthen the path across the sun, 
and in the second place, the rotation of the 
earth will carry the station further to the east 
at egress, and will therefore apparently shift 
Venus to the west, and so hasten the egress. 
But this latter cause affects both northern 
and southern stations nearly alike in the 
transit of 1874, so that the effect of the 
first cause is left almost unaltered. Ob¬ 
servations of difference of duration made in 
Siberia may then be compared with similar 
observations in the Southern Ocean, but the 
question remains whether this is the most 
advantageous way of treating the results ; 
and a very delicate question it is, depending 
on a very nice estimate of the errors which 
arc likely to occur in noting the time of 
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contact, and in determining the longitude 
respectively. The chances of weather also 
affect our choice materially, for, with Hal¬ 
ley’s method, everything is lost unless the 
sky is clear for both ingress and egress, and 
our choice of stations is naturally limited to 
those at which the whole transit is visible ; 
objections which do not apply to the other 
plan. Besides, we must remember that the 
selection of Delisle’s method does nothing 
to prejudice the use of the other, whilst it 
will be impossible to apply the former un- 
less the stations are chosen with that view, 
and are equipped with suitable instruments 
for fixing the longitude. If this could be 
determined within a fraction of a second, 
there would be no doubt of the superiority 
of Delisle’s method; and there would ap¬ 
pear to be a good prospect of this happy 
consummation in the course of a few years, 
by means of the telegraph, at any rate for 
all the stations except Kerguelen’s Island 
and Rodrigues. Those in Siberia will of 
course be in telegraphic communication. 
But in any case the longitude will be de¬ 
termined within about a second of time, 
which is, as was pointed out before, but 
a small quantity in comparison with the 
other errors to which we are liable. 

Relying partly on the co-operation of 
other countries, the Astronomer Royal, Sir 
G. B. Airy, originally selected five stations 
suitable for the application of Delisle’s, 
method, to be occupied by the English, viz.: 
Honolulu to be compared with Kerguelen’s 
Island and Rodrigues for ingress, and New 
Zealand and Kerguelen’s Island to be com¬ 
pared with Alexandria (and the Russian sta¬ 
tions) for egress ; and no alteration has been 
made in these. But a new consideration 
has been introduced by the suggestion that 
photographs should be taken during the 
passage of the planet across the sun’s disc, 
instead of confining our attention to what 
takes place at the limb, and in consequence 
of this a station will be selected in the north 
of India, at Mr. Proctor’s suggestion, for 
securing photographs which can be ad¬ 
vantageously compared with those taken at 
southern stations, the quantities to be com¬ 
pared being in this case the distances of the 
planet from the sun’s centre, as measured 
on the photographs. The way in which 
these measures may be made available will 
readily be seen by considering that a com¬ 
parison of the times when Venus is at the 
same distance from the sun’s centre for two 
stations, is exactly analogous to a comparison 
of the times when the planet is at the dis¬ 
tance of the sun’s semi-diameter, i.e., on the 
sun’s limb, the case which has been already 
considered. The Russian stations will 
naturally be in Siberia, but America, France, 
and Germany will occupy points near our 
own, the great difficulty being to find suit¬ 
able islands in the hemisphere of water 
which is turned towards the sun at this 
transit. A glance at the map will at once 
show this. 

With regard to the extensive preparations 
that have been made for observing the phe¬ 
nomenon, it will be desirable, in order to 
avoid confusion, to confine our attention to 
wljpt is being done by our own Government, 
it being premised that other nations will 
adopt the same general plan. For observing 
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the ingress or egTess, there will be altogether 
six large telescopes, mounted with clock¬ 
work, so as to follow the motion of the sun 
automatically, and about ten smaller tele¬ 
scopes, together with fifteen astronomical 
clocks, and some thirty chronometers. 
Then there are the instruments for deter¬ 
mining time, and the latitude and longitude 
of each station, and last but not least, five 
photo-heliographs, which are nothing but as¬ 
tronomical telescopes, each carrying a camera 
with the usual lenses at the eye end, and 
having a snap arrangement adapted to give 
an exposure -of a few thousandths of a 
second, which is amply sufficient for obtain¬ 
ing a complete picture of the sun, four inches 
in diameter. 

Of course all these instruments must have 
huts to protect them from the weather, and 
as they are going to rather outlandish 
regions, these huts must be made here and 
taken out with the expeditions. They are 
so constructed that they can be taken to 
pieces and set up again in a few hours, and 
have such an arrangement of sliding shutters 
or revolving roofs that the instrument in¬ 
side can command every part of the heavens. 
But it is of no use providing fine instru¬ 
ments unless we can get observers skilled in 
the use of them, and here there has been 
some difficulty. The supply of practical 
astronomers being decidedly limited, it was 
necessary to train men to the work, but 
some trouble was experienced in obtaining 
the raw material. Officers of the army and 
navy have, however, gallantly come forward, 
and they have been joined by several civi¬ 
lians, so that the tale is now nearly com¬ 
plete. But the training of more than 
twenty men in all the practical opera¬ 
tions and theoretical computations required 
for the establishment of an observatory on a 
desert island would have been excessively 
difficult, but for the assistance that has been 
rendered by some of the officers who had a 
previous knowledge of such matters, and who 
devoted themselves to imparting that know¬ 
ledge to others. In this way each observer 
has not only been thoroughly drilled in the 
sufficiently complicated astronomical obser¬ 
vations and calculations required to fix his 
longitude, but has also learnt how to take the 
various huts to pieces and to set them np 
again, without misplacing even a single bolt. 
He has, besides this, taken photographs by the 
ordinary wet plate processes, and will shortly 
become equally proficient with dry plate 
photography, which has quite recently 
been adopted in preference to the older 
method by other nations as well as by the 
English. 

The instruments belonging to each station 
are collected together and placed in their 
proper huts, and are as distinct from those 
of another party as though they were dis¬ 
tant from them as many thousand miles as 
they now are yards. 

In fact, each observer has rehearsed every 
part of the programme, including even the 
actual transit of Yenus, for a model has 
been set up which, by means of clockwork, 
carries a black disc, representing Yenus, across 
a sort of Gothic arch cut out in brass, which 
represents the two edges of the sun whete 
VenuB enters and leaves it, the intervening 
part being removed for the sake of con¬ 


venience. Behind this arch is a looking- 
glass, which reflects direct sunlight (when 
we are indulged in such a luxury) to the 
spectator at a telescope some four hundred 
feet distant, who can thus watch the strange 
optical phenomena which are presented when 
a small black disc like Venus approaches the 
edge of a large bright disc like the sun. At 
such times a narrow black band or ligament 
is seen to dart out suddenly from the planet 
to the neighbouring limb of the sun, and it is 
the instant at which this occurs which the 
observer has to note. Anyone may see the 
appearance himself by holding his hand 
between the eye and a bright light, and 
making the forefinger and thumb gradually 
approach till the line of light between them 
disappears. It is hardly necessary to point out 
the importance to the observers of studying 
these phenomena before the critical time comes. 
But by way of supplementing this observa¬ 
tion, a contrivance invented by Sir G. B. 
Airy many years ago, and known as a double 
image micrometer, will be made use of. This 
instrument gives two images of any object 
more or less overlapping, just as anyone can 
see double by pressing one of his eyeballs. 
Thus, when the contact is past at ingress, 
and Venus has got on to the sun’s disc, one 
image of the planet may be brought back, as 
it were, to touch the second image of the 
sun’s edge, reproducing in this way the 
original observation, and this may be re¬ 
peated many times, both at ingress and 
egress, thereby adding much to the accu¬ 
racy of the result. We can also by the same 
instrument find how far the planet has got 
on the sun before it has got clear of the 
edge, by measuring the length of the slice 
which is cut off the circular disc of Venus, 
for of course no part of the black planet is 
seen outside the sun’s edge. 

There remains to notice a plan which has 
been proposed by M. Janssen for taking in 
succession on different parts of the same 
plate, at intervals of a second, a number 
of small photographs of Venus and the 
neighbouring part of the sun’s limb near 
the time of contact, so that the black 
ligament will be delineated in various stages, 
and the instant of its first formation deter¬ 
mined precisely. There have been many 
practical difficulties encountered in carrying 
out this proposal, which presupposes the 
rotation of the collodion plate step by step, 
so as to expose different parts in successive 
seconds, but there is now every prospect of 
success in the application of this ingenious 
idea. 

On the whole, we may safely predict 
that, if, in the highly improbable contin¬ 
gency of bad weather generally, the results 
of this transit do not justify our fondest 
expectations, we shall at any rate have accu¬ 
mulated such a stock of experience as will 
go far to ensure the success of that of 1882. 

W. H. M. Christie. 


The Fourth Report of the Royal Commission on 
Scientific Instruction and the Advancement of 
Science. 

This new instalment of the Commission’s labours 
contains a summary of the evidence which 
has been laid before the commission in the course 
of its existence, and some valuable suggestions for 
making the National Scientific Museums and 


Collections more serviceable to the general body 
of students. The inquiry concerning the British 
Museum had reference almost entirely to the 
Natural History collections, and as these are about 
to be transferred to a new building now being 
erected for their reception at South Kensington, 
the Commissioners are of opinion that advantage 
should be taken of the removal to effect a change 
in the governing authority and official adminis¬ 
tration of this department. With this view they 
recommend the appointment of a director of the 
national collections of the Natural History Depart¬ 
ment, under the control of a minister of state, by 
whom keepers of collections and other scientific 
officers should be nominated to assist in the gene¬ 
ral work of such an establishment. It is also re¬ 
commended that the Banksian Library should 
follow the botanical collections to South Ken¬ 
sington ; on this point Mr. Oarruthers said in his 
evidence before the Commissioners— 

“The Banksian collection was in continual use 
while the Banksian Herbarium was being formed, 
and the volumes that form that library were anno¬ 
tated by the workers in the herbarium, so that if the 
books wore left behind and the plants separated any¬ 
where from the annotations on the books, the value 
of the plants in their cross references to books would 
be completely destroyed.” 

Bespecting the Museum of the Royal College of 
Surgeons of England, founded in the last century 
by the celebrated John Hunter, the Commissioners 
report that since it came into the possession of the 
College it has been vastly extended and enriched, 
and is now probably the most complete and best 
arranged museum of its kind in existence. Should 
the fund at the disposal of the College, owing to 
changes in medical legislation, or from any other 
cause, prove inadequate for the efficient mainten¬ 
ance and continued extension of the museum, it is 
recommended that it should receive support from 
the state as an institution intimately connected 
with the progress of Biological Science in this 
country. At the same time, there seems to be no 
sufficient reason why it should, in such a case, 
pass from the custody and management of the 
College, under which it has so long and so greatly 
prospered. 

The report next discusses the two institutions 
in or near the metropolis for the promotion of 
Botanical Science at present supported by the 
state—one lodged in the British Museum, the 
other at the Royal Gardens, Kew, From the 
date of its foundation, in 1 755, the British Museum 
has contained a collection of dried plants; but 
Botany is said by the celebrated botanist, the late 
Mr. Robert Brown, to have been almost entirely 
neglected there, from the death of Dr. Solander, 
in 1782, until 1827, when the Botanical Collec¬ 
tion was made into an independent department, 
and Brown himself appointed keeper of it. The 
present keeper considers the herbarium unequalled 
in the world, and has formed his opinion from the 
universal testimony of men haring wide acquain¬ 
tance with like collections in other countries; 
among eminent foreign botanists, who have 
visited the museum of late years, he mentions the 
names of Cosson, Baillon, Triana and Welwitsch. 
The Royal Gardens at Kew became public pro¬ 
perty in 1840, but were unprovided with any public 
herbarium or scientific library when Sir William 
Hooker took charge of them in that year. The 
important operations now carried on there will be 
best understood from a memorial, signed by many 
eminent scientific men, and presented to Mr. Glad¬ 
stone in 1872. From this memorial we gather 
that:— 

“ In no particular does England stand more con¬ 
spicuously superior to all other countries than in the 
possession of Kew. The establishment is not only 
without a rival, but there is no approach to rivalry as 
regards the extent, importance, or scientific results of 
its operations. Upwards of 130 volumes on all 
branches of botany, including a most important series 
of Colonial Floras, hut excluding many weighty con¬ 
tributions to scientific societies and journals, have 
issued from Kew.” 
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During the ten years, from 1863 to 1872 inclu¬ 
sive, the number of living plants sent from here to 
various parts of the world has been doubled, 
amounting on an average to 8,000 or 9,000 annu¬ 
ally. Of seeds ripened at Kew, or obtained by 
the Director from various parts of the world, the 
annual average distributed amounts to about 7,000. 
Of the practical value of these labours, the intro¬ 
duction of the cinchona plant into India, Ceylon, 
and Jamaica, the commercial success of which is 
established, constitutes one of many illustrations: 
the introduction of ipecacuanha is another. In 
India upwards of thirty gardeners, trained at Kew, 
are now employed in forestry, cotton, tea, and 
cinchona plantation, Government gardens, &c., 
and a far greater number are usefully employed in 
other parts of the world. 

The evidence laid before the Commissioners 
amply justifies them in the recommendation that 
these two botanical collections, the maintenance 
of neither of which involves any considerable cost, 
should not be merged into one, but that both be 
kept in a state of efficiency, and that the special 
scientific direction which each has spontaneously 
taken should be retained. 

The primary object of the Museum of Practical 
Geology is defined in this report to be the exhi¬ 
bition of the industrial applications of geology 
and the kindred sciences, with special reference 
to the mineral resources of this country and its 
dependencies; and the collection of British fossils 
and rock specimens, illustrating the Geological 
Survey of Great Britain. The collection of 
minerals here is evidently closely allied to the 
Mineralogical collections of the British Museum, 
which it is proposed shall hereafter find a place 
in the New Natural History Museum; ana the 
Gommissioners quote Professor Story-Mnskelyne’s 
opinion that the Museum of Practical Geology is 
the best and most practical destination for "the 
entire series in the event of any change being 
made in the distribution of the collection, but 
give a number of reasons—a sufficient one being 
an entire lack of accommodation in Jermyn Street 
for such a transfer—for not basing any recommen¬ 
dation upon it. 

An analysis of the facilities afforded to scientific 
instruction at the South Kensington Museum next 
follows, which concludes with some proposed ad¬ 
ditions to the scientific collections there. 

“ Whilo it is a matter of congratulation,” write the 
Commissioners, “that tho British Museum contains one 
of the finest and largest collections in existence illus¬ 
trative of Biological Science, it is to be regretted that 
there is at present no national collection of the in¬ 
struments used in tho investigation of mechanical, 
chemical, or physical laws.” And again : “ The daily 
increasing demand for knowledge concerning those 
sciences makes it desirable that the National Collec¬ 
tions should be extended in this direction, so as to 
meet a great scientific requirement which cnnnot be 
provided for in any other way. 

“ The defect in our collections to which we have 
referred is. indeed, already keenly felt by teachers of 
•science. If a teacher of any branch of Experimental 
science wishes to inspect any physical instrument not 
in his possession, as a teacher of literature would a 
book, or a teacher of biology would a specimen, there 
is no place in the country where he can do it.” 

This state of affairs presents a marked contrast 
to the system adopted in many continental towns, 
where collections of scientific apparatus, combined 
with lectures accessible to workmen, have exerted 
a very beneficial influence on the development of 
the skill of artisans employed in making such in¬ 
struments. The Commissioners accordingly re¬ 
commend the formation of a collection of physical 
and mechanical instruments; and that this collec¬ 
tion, the collection of the Patent Museum, and of 
the Scientific and Educational Department of the 
South Kensington Museum should be united and 
placed under the authority of a minister of state. 

A fter a brief account of the scientific collections 
in Edinburgh and Dublin, and of local museums 
in various parts of the United Kingdom, the Com¬ 
missioners recommend the establishment of similar 


institutions in all great towns, and that such 
establishments, as well as the maintenance and 
improvement of those which have already been 
formed, should ’be promoted by aid from the State. 
The report concludes with a variety of valuable 
suggestions with regard to the delivery of public 
lectures in connection with the principal museums 
throughout the country. 

The importance of the opinions and recom¬ 
mendations which we have here endeavoured 
briefly to set forth is sufficiently guaranteed by 
the signatures attached to this report, which are 
those of the Duke of Devonshire, Sir John Lub¬ 
bock, Sir J. P. Kay-Shuttleworth, Professors 
Huxley, H. J. S. Smith, and Stokes, Drs. Sharpey 
and W. A. Miller, and Mr. Bernhard SRmuelson. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The Nation states that almost from the very 
beginning of its establishment, the Smithsonian 
Institution has been engaged in the prosecution of 
a very elaborate system of meteorological research, 
embracing, at one time and another, more than a 
thousand stations in the United States, with a 
large number in the British Provinces and in the 
territory south of our own boundaries. This has 
been in successful operation during a period cover¬ 
ing a full quarter of a century, and a vast amount 
of important information has been accumulated, 
the results of which have been elaborated in im¬ 
portant memoirs on the climatology of North 
America. Of these, one on the rain-fall has al¬ 
ready been published, while those on the winds 
and temperatures are nearly ready for the press. 
The rapid development of tko meteorological sys¬ 
tem initiated by the Signal Service Office, in 
connection with the department of weather tele¬ 
graphy, has induced Professor Henry to turn over 
to the War Department the system of observations 
belonging to the Smithsonian Institution; and, 
under an agreement to that effect, a circular has 
lately been issued by Professor Henry requesting 
all the former correspondents of the Institution to 
continue their observations, and to transmit them 
to the Signal Office, which promises the ac¬ 
customed return in the way of meteorological 
publications and other service. All the necessary 
blanks will be issued as heretofore, and the only 
changes will probably be in the line of increased 
efficiency and precision. 

Professor Palmtrri has written to the editor 
of the Naples Gazette to warn strangers, who pro¬ 
pose to make the ascent of Mount Vesuvius, that 
various changes have occurred within the present 
year in the physical configuration of the crater 
which render it impossible to follow the old 
tracks. He announces that, within the last fort¬ 
night, a further change has taken place; and that 
the cvclopean wall, which had been thrown up 
around the deep and wide crater remaining after 
the destructive eruption of April 26, 1872, has 
fallen in, while the old crater has been filled up 
without having exhibited any signs of volcanic 
activity. Professor Palmieri considers it a ques¬ 
tion open to discussion whether this filling up of 
the crater may not be due to an upheaval of the 
surface below, rather than to the presence of 
dibri* from the broken-down walls of the basin. 
The early season of the year and the density of 
the surrounding smoke preclude the possibility of 
making continuous observations to solve the pro¬ 
blem, which, moreover, involves very important 
considerations, since, if the existing phenomena 
be due to upheaval, their occurrence indicates an 
active condition of volcanic force, which excites 
fears for the future; while, if they are simply the 
result of the disintegration and falling in of the 
walls, which consisted of thin layers of scoriae 
intermingled with large masses of compact lava, 
the occurrence is of no special importance. Tra¬ 
vellers are informed that they cannot approach 
the crater by the old path, and that it will be 


necessary for them to keep to the north-west of 
the wall, where a deep fissure, formed in the erup¬ 
tion of 1872, will afford them access to the only 
spot from which they will command a view of the 
crater. 

Dr. Moriz von Jacobi, the inventor of the 
Galvanoplastic method, died at St. Petersburg on 
March 10, at the age of seventy. 

Wf. learn from the German papers that tho 
Bavarian Government has made arrangements with 
Dr. Dohm, the director of the great International 
Zoological Station at Naples, for the reception in the 
Aquarium-Laboratory of a student to prosecute 
the study of marine zoology, algology, &c. These 
zoological scholarships are open to members of the 
three Bavarian Universities, but may, under defi¬ 
nite conditions, be awarded to non-academical 
candidates who shall satisfy the prescribed re¬ 
quirements. They are to be held for a year, and 
the first election will be made on March 30, at the 
University of Munich, when drawing on the 
blackboard will be included in the subjects re¬ 
quired from the candidate. 

The General Report on the operations of the 
Great Trigonometrical Survey of India during 
1872-73 contains a very full account of the pro¬ 
gress of this most important undertaking. Colonel 
Walker, the superintendent, has added some very 
interesting notes on the maps of Central Asia and 
Turkestan, compiled and published in the office of 
the Survey, from which it appears that until the 
last year or two our knowleage of the geography 
of these regions was mainly derived from the maps 
which were compiled in 1711 by the French 
Jesuits in the service of the Emperor of China. 
In 1864 Colonel Walker proceeded to St. Peters¬ 
burg, and obtained in Russia the principal portion 
of the information that enabled him to compile his 
maps. Valuable maps, which have not found their 
way to England, are preserved at the Topographi¬ 
cal Department of the Russian War Office and 
among the archives of the Russian Geographical 
Society, to both of which offices Colonel Walker 
obtained free access. 

Professor Mit.nb-Edwabds has recently con¬ 
tributed to the French Academy (see Cumptes 
Rendus for December 29, 1873) the result of a 
series of investigations on the colour of birds as 
connected with their geographical distribution. 
His first series of observations were devoted 
especially to the phenomena of melanism in 
its various degrees. Birds with black plumage 
are found in almost all parts of the world; 
but in certain widely distributed families 
the tendency to melanism is displayed only in 
the southern hemisphere, and especially in the 
oceanic district including New Zealand, New 
Guinea, Madagascar, and the intermediate islands. 
This is remarkably illustrated in the family of 
swans, which has a number of representatives in 
the northern hemispheres, all perfectly white; 
while in the southern hemisphere there are only 
three species, of which one, that of New Holland, 
is perfectly black, while of the two others, natives 
of South America, one has a few black feathers, 
the other a black hoad and neck, the rest of the 
body being white. A number of other families 
illustrate also the same law. 

It is now nearly fifteen months since H.M.S. 
Challenyer left England on her voyage round the 
world, Rnd the Admiralty have lately printed 
some extracts from the reports of her Commander, 
Captain Nares, for the year 1873, which give us 
official information of her movements during a 
portion of that time. The first report is dated 
from Gibraltar, Januarv 18, and the last from 
Simon’s Bay, December 15. The information here 
given as to the temperature of the water in the 
Atlantic, and the details of the various soundings, 
are very interesting, and their value is increased 
by the addition of a series of coloured diagrams, 
representing sections of the North and South 
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Atlantic Oceans, which discover to the eye in a 
very vivid manner the remarkable inequalities at 
the bottom of the sea. 

The March number of the Annalt and Magazine 
of Natural History contains an interesting com¬ 
munication, in which the disputed question of the 
animal structure of the so-called Eozoon canadense 
is re-opened. Mr. II. J. Carter, F.R.S., than 
whom none can speak with greater authority on 
any question touching the Foraminifera, after care¬ 
fully examining a specimen of the Eozoon under 
the miscroscope, “most unhesitatingly declares 
that it presents no foraminiferous structure any¬ 
where.” 

Thb Indian Government have lately published 
a valuable Report, by Dr. Douglas Cunningham, on 
the solid bodies present in the atmosphere of Cal¬ 
cutta and its neighbourhood, from microscopical 
examinations of the air made in 1872. The author 
reviews the literature of atmospheric micrography, 
from Ehrenberg's experiments in 1880, to Mr. 
Blackley’s experiments on pollen in 1873, and it 
appears that his results agree very closely with 
those of M. Robin, and differ almost equally from 
those arrived at by Pouchet and Ehrenberg. The 
Report is illustrated by fourteen coloured plates of 
atmospheric organisms. 

The volume of Astronomical and Meteorological 
Obervations, made at the United States Naval 
Observatory in Washington in 1871, which has 
lately been published, is the thickest volume yet 
issued by that valuable institution. It contains a 
memoir of the Founding and Progress of the Ob¬ 
servatory, by Professor J. E. Nourse. 

M. A. Dabtre contributes to the Revue dee Deux 
Monde* of March 15, an article on “ L’Alcoolisme 
et l’Absinthisme,” which he but too justly calls 
the scourge of our time. The first knowledge of 
alcohol is attributed to Arnaud de Villeneuve, 

f hvsician to Peter III. of Aragon, about the year 
280, but ho doubtless learned it in Spain from 
the Arabian physicians, who had discovered it in 
the course of their experiments in alchemy. He 
became the historian of this aqua vmi or aqua 
vitis, and ascribed to it, among other marvellous 
virtues, that of curing most maladies, “ of staying 
the advance of age, and of nourishing youth. 
Hence the name, which it has so ill justified, of 
eau-de-vie. Alcohol attained popularity but slowly 
in France and throughout Europe generally. Till 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, it was 
nothing but a pharmaceutical potion, the prepara¬ 
tion of which was the monopoly of the apothe¬ 
caries, who shared their privilege in 1514 with 
the corporation of the vinegar-makers, which in 
its turn gave rise to the corporation of dis¬ 
tillers. Distilleries multiplied but slowly, and 
their produce was chiefly for exportation; the 
most famous in the seventeenth century were those 
of Nantes and Strasbourg, and England was their 
best customer. Some liqueurs, however, were in 
great demand in France j Louis XIV. himself was 
especially fond of rossoli, while the courtiers and 
middle classes preferred ratafia. On the whole, 
eau-de-vie was not taken in excess before the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, and its 
abuse in all countries has been in very great mea¬ 
sure due to foreign war. Thus the English sol¬ 
diers developed a taste for “ brandwine,” or 
burnt winej auring their campaigns in the Low 
Countries m the sixteenth century, which have 
had also, since Uncle Toby, the reputation of 
teaching them the art of swearing. In the United 
States drunkenness is said to be the legacy of the 
War of Independence; in France, the wars of the 
Empire produced a like result, and the fatal pas¬ 
sion for absinthe was brought by the French 
troops from Africa. Every lover of France will 
be rejoiced to hear that in the first year after the 
law of 1872 came into operation, by which a heavy 
excise was imposed on absinthe^ the consumption 
of that liqueur in Paris has diminished almost fifty 
per cent. 


The Eugubine Tables have recently been the 
object of the studies of M. Michel Brdal, the result 
of which he has begun to communicate to the 
Acaddmie des Inscriptions. These tablets of 
bronze, in the Umbrian language, containing the 
acts of a corporation of priests established at 
Iguvium (now Gubbio, about 100 miles due north 
of Rome, m the late Papal States), whose autho¬ 
rity seems to have extended over a considerable 
district round, were, as is well known, discovered 
at that town in 1444. According to Antonio 
Concioli, who devoted himself to their history in 
the seventeenth century, they were originally nine 
in number; but in 1540 two of them were re¬ 
moved to the Arsenal at Venice, where all trace of 
them was subsequently lost. It is hoped that they 
may still exist in some of the Venetian palaces, 
and M. Brdal asks that the Italian Government 
should direct a search to be made for them. The 
text of the remaining seven—the older portion of 
which is in an alphabet borrowed from Etruria, the 
more recent in Roman characters—was published 
as early as 1723, in the work of Dempster, De 
Etruria Regali. It was not, however, till the 
present century that any successful attempt was 
made at deciphering them, and the credit of read¬ 
ing them is chiefly due to Aufrecht and Kirchhoff 
in their Umbrische Denkmdler (1849-51). Not¬ 
withstanding the diligence of these scholars there 
still remain various obscurities, grammatical and 
lexical, on which M. Brtial promises to throw fresh 
light. The complete decipherment of the inscrip¬ 
tions is a matter of equal interest to philology and 
to classical archaeology. 

The death is announced, at the early age of 
forty-nine, of Louis-Francis Meunier, a distin¬ 
guished French philologist. 

De. \V. L. van Helten, one of the ablest of 
Dutch philologists, has issued a small brochure, 
written in German, and bearing the title: Fiinfzig 
Bemerkungen zum Grimm’schen Wbrterbuche. 

Professor Bartsch, the famous Old-French 
and Provencal scholar of Germany, arrived in 
London on Thursday. He will shortly start for 
Cheltenham, to see the Old French and Provencal 
MSS. in the late Sir Thomas Phillipps's collection, 
now owned by his daughter, Mrs. Fenwick, and 
her husband, as tenants for life. 

M. Gaston Paris reached London on Monday, 
and has been studying the Old French MSS. in 
the British Museum, lie will be joined on April 1 
by M. Paul Meyer, and both scholars will then 
go to Cambridge to examine the Old French MSS. 
in the libraries of the University, Trinity and 
Corpus. 

MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Linnean Society (March 19). 

Sir John Lubbock read an interesting paper on 
wasps and bees. He commenced by pointing out 
that with reference to the power of communica¬ 
tion with one another, possessed by Hymenoptera, 
the observations on record scarcely justify the con¬ 
clusions which have been drawn from them. 

In support of the opinion that ants, bees, and 
wasps possess a true language, it is usually stated 
that it one bee discovers a store of honey, the 
others are soon aware of the fact. 

This, however, does not necessarily imply the 
possession of any power of describing localities, or 
anything which could correctly be called a lan¬ 
guage. If the bees or wasps merely follow their 
fortunate companions, the matter is simple enough. 
If, on the contrary, the others are sent, the case 
would be very different. In order to test this, Sir 
John kept honey in a given place for some time, in 
order to satisfy himself that it would not readily 
be found by the bees, and then, after bringing a 
bee to the honey, watched whether it brought 
others or sent them—the latter, of course, imply¬ 
ing a much higher order of intelligence and power 
of communication. 

In the first place, then, he kept some honey for 


some days at an open window in his sitting-room, 
and no bees came to it. He then brought a bee 
up from his hives in the garden in Lis hand, 
choosing one which was in the act of leaving the 
hive. He found it frightened the bees less to be 
brought in the hand than in a bottle, probably on 
account of the darkness. The bee thus brought 
up was then fed with honey, which it sucked with 
evident enjoyment fora few minutes, and then flew 
quietly away. But though it had given no symptom 
of alarm or annoyance, it did not return, nor did 
any other bee come to the honey. This experiment 
he repeated eight times, with a like result. lie 
therefore procured one of Marriott's observatory 
hives, which he placed in his sitting-room. The 
bees had free access to the open air, but there was 
also a small side, or postern door, which could he 
opened at pleasure, and which led into the 
room. 

This enabled him to feed and mark any par¬ 
ticular bees, and he recounted a number of experi¬ 
ments from which it appeared that comparatively 
few bees found their own way through the 
postern, while of those which did so, the great 
majority flew to the window, and scarcely any 
found the honey for themselves. 

Those, on the contrary, which were taken to the 
honey, passed backwards and forwards between it 
and the hive, making, on an average, five journeys 
in the hour. In these cases it is obvious that the 
bees which had found the honey did not com¬ 
municate their discovery to the others; and the 
postern being small and on one side, few of the 
bees found it out for themselves. 

Sir John had, also, in a similar manner, watched 
a number of marked wasps with very similar 
results. 

No doubt, when one wasp has discovered and is 
visiting a supply of syrup, others are apt to 
come too, but he believed that they merely follow 
one another. He argued, that if they communi¬ 
cated the fact, considerable numbers would at 
once make their appearance, but he has never found 
this to be the case. The frequent and regular 
visits which his wasps paid to the honey put out 
for them, prove that it was very much to their 
taste. Yet they did not bring their companions 
with them. For instance, on September 19, when 
a marked wasp paid more than forty visits to some 
honey, only one other specimen came during the 
whole day to the honey. Both these wasps re¬ 
turned on the 20th, but not one other. The 21st 
was a hot day, and there were many wasps about 
the house; his honey was rogularly visited by the 
marked wasps, but during the whole day only five 
others came to it. 

From these and other observations of the same 
tendency, he concludes, that even if bees and 
wasps have the power of informing one another 
when they discover a store of good food, at any 
rate they do not habitually do so, and this seemed 
to him a strong reason for concluding that they 
are not in the habit of communicating facts. If 
they do not, he argues, discuss among themselves 
the incidents of the day, adventures in search of 
food, their success and "fortunes in hunting, is it 
not a fair inference that they have no power of 
doing so P 

When once wasps had made themselves 
thoroughly acquainted with their way, their 
movements were most regular. They spent three 
minutes supplying themselves with honey, and 
then flew straight to the nest, returning after an 
interval of about ten minutes, and thus making, 
like the bees, about five journeys an hour. During 
September they began in the morning at about 
six o’clock, and later when the mornings began to 
get cold, and continued to work without inter¬ 
mission till dusk. They made, therefore, rather 
more than fifty journeys in the day. In fact, 
they were just as industrious as bees, and kept 
longer hours, as they began earlier in the morn¬ 
ing. He believed that the wasps which seemed 
to be idling in our rooms had simply lost their 
way. He gave also a number of observation# 
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tending to show the difficulty which bees have in 
finding their way. For instance, he put a bee 
into a bell-glass 18 inches long, with a mouth Gj 
inches in diameter, turning the closed end to the 
window. The bee buzzed about for an hour, 
when, as there seemed no chance of her getting 
out, he released her. 

Although, as everyone knows, wasps are easily 
startled and very much on the alert, still they are 
very courageous. 

On one occasion one of his marked wasps had 
smeared herself with honey and could not fly. 
As he did not know exactly where her nest was, 
he was afraid she was doomed. He thought, 
however, that he would wash her, fully expecting, 
indeed, to terrify her so much that she would not 
return again. He therefore caught her, put her in 
a bottle half full of water, and shook her up and 
down well till the honey was washed off. He 
then transferred her to a dry bottle and put her in 
the sun. When she was dry he let her out, and 
she at once flew to her nest. To his surprise, in 
thirteen minutes she returned ns if nothing had 
happened, and continued her visits to the honey 
all the afternoon. 

He also had made some experiments on the be¬ 
haviour of bees introduced into strange hives, 
which seemed to contradict the ordinary state¬ 
ment that strange bees are always recognised and 
attacked. 

Another point as to which very different 
opinions have obtained currency is the use of the 
antennae. Some entomologists have regarded 
them as olfactory organs, some as ears; the weight 
of authority being perhaps in favour of the latter 
opinion. In experimenting on his wasps and bees, 
Sir John, to his surprise, could obtain no evidence 
that they heard at all. He tried them with a 
shrill pipe, with a whistle, with the violin, with 
all the sounds of which his voice was capable, 
doing so, moreover, within a few inches of their 
head; but they continued to feed without the 
slightest appearance of consciousness. 

Lastly, he recounted some observations showing 
that bees have the power of distinguishing co¬ 
lours. The relations of insects to flowers imply 
that the former can distinguish colour, but there 
had been as yet but few direct observations on the 
point. 


Rotax Geographical Societt. 

At the Royal Geographical Society's meeting on 
Monday evening, the secretary read a most inte¬ 
resting letter from Mr. Forsyth, the head of the 
English Mission to the Atalikh Ghazi, or ruler of 
Eastern Turkestan. The Mission had left Yarkund 
on November 28, and after finding good quarters 
provided at every station on the road, they had 
finally reached Kashgar, the capital of the Amir 
(as the Atalikh now calls himself) on December 3. 
Here a large house with most comfortable accom¬ 
modation had been specially built for the party, 
and wood fires burned in every room. Mr. For¬ 
syth's room was actually hung with velvet. They 
found that they had been anticipated in the matter 
of trade, for goods with the Russian trade mark, 
which had come from Moscow via Taslikend, were 
everywhere to be seen in the bazaars. Stiff, if 
English merchants would but be content with 
profits somewhat under 60 per cent., there was a 
reasonable hope of success. The Amir was going 
to issue a silver coinage, with the Sultan’s head on 
one side, and his own on the other. The Mission 
would probably accompany the Amir to Aksu, and 
Captain Trotter, the surveyor of the party, did not 
despair of floating his canoe on the distant Lake 
Lob Nor. In consequence of the friendly relations 
subsisting between the Amir Yakub Khan and the 
Amir of Cabul, Mr. Forsyth expected to be able 
to return by the Pamir Steppe, and thus to solve 
the geography of that interesting region. 

Sir. AVatson, charge d'affaires at the British 
Legation at Yeddo, then read a paper on the 
Island ofYezo, the northernmostof the Japan group. 
According to the official reports, which, however, are 


not very trustworthy, Yezo has only 124,000 in¬ 
habitants to an area of country greater than that 
of Ireland. The Japanese rulers have been im¬ 
pressed with the necessity of devoting attention 
to its colonisation, for fear that their irrepressible 
neighbours, the Russians, who have already taken 
possession of the greater part of the large island of 
Saghalin to the north, might make neglect of 
Yezo by Japan a plea for its seizure by Russia. 
Yezo is excessively rich in timber, but through 
the timid policy of its rulers there is no scope for 
commercial enterprise in this direction, for the 
island, with the exception of the port of Hakodati 
and its neighbourhood, is closed to foreigners. 
Salmon, too, is very plentiful, and an English 
merchant resident at Hakodati informed Mr. Wat¬ 
son that with government encouragement this 
might prove a most flourishing branch of com¬ 
merce, as well as yield a good revenue. At 
present the attempt to raise a tax from the 
fisheries was a farce—in the words of an American 
officer, “ there was an official for every fish caught.” 
The coast of A'ezo had been surveyed by Captain 
St. John, of H.M.S. Sylvia, and a systematic ex¬ 
ploration of the country and investigation into its 
resources was being conducted by a commission 
of American officers in the employ of the Japan 
Government. 


Societt of Arts ( Wednesday, March 26). 

Mr. Hawes read a paper on the “ Channel Tun¬ 
nel.” The author stated that in the trial of a 
machine, invented by Mr. Brunton, for tunnelling 
through chalk, recently made near Maidstone, a 
heading seven feet in diameter was driven at the 
rate of three feet per hour. Bv the aid of this 
machine, making due allowance for casualties, a 
driftway could be driven under the Channel in two 
years and a half, the work being carried on from the 
two ends simultaneously. From careful calcula¬ 
tions, the cost of such a driftway was estimated 
at 1,000,000/. The author estimated that the 
entire tunnel could be completed in a period of 
from five to six years, and at a cost of about ten 
millions sterling. The number of passengers 
passing annually between this country and the 
continent is at present about 460,000; with the 
increased facilities for traffic afforded by the 
tunnel, this number would probably be increased 
four or five-fold. Taking the number at 2,000,000, 
at tho average fare of 8a. G d. each, the return for 
passenger traffic would amount to 850,000/. per 
annum; adding to this 300,000/. for carriage of 
merchandise, and 20,000/. for mails, parcels, &c., 
1,170,000/. would be the gross annual income. If 
40 per cent, lie subtracted for working expenses, 
a net revenue of 702,000/. remains, which would 
be sufficient to pay interest on the original cost of 
10,000,000/., at the rate of 7 per cent. 


The Rotax Societt ( Thursday, March 20). 
On the Organisation of the Fossil Plants of the 
Coal Measures. Part \ r I., Ferns. By Professor 
W. O. Williamson, F.R.S. 

Dr. Huggins communicated a paper on the 
Motions of some of the Nebulae towards or from 
the Earth: though the results at which he has 
arrived, after some years’ work, are merely nega¬ 
tive. The nebulae may bo divided broadly into 
two classes:—clusters of small stars requiring a 
very powerful telescope to distinguish the indi¬ 
vidual components, and masses of rarefied gas, ex¬ 
hibiting a spectrum consisting of three or perhaps 
four bright lines, characteristic of incandescent 
hydrogen, and of some other element not yet dis¬ 
covered. It is the latter class of bodies which Dr. 
Huggins has examined with the view of detecting 
a displacement of the lines in the spectrum arising 
from motion in the nebula to or from the 
spectator. The most troublesome part of the pro¬ 
cess was the discovery of a good line of some 
terrestrial substance in the green with which the 


brightest line in the nebulae could be compared, 
for the hydrogen lines are too faint for accurate 
measures. The search for this standard has led to 
an interesting discovery, though we are hardly 
as yet in a position to understand its full signifi¬ 
cance. In the first instance a line of nitrogen, 
which is double, was compared with the line 
of the nebulae, but afterwards, Dr. Huggins 
found a line in the spectrum of lead, which an¬ 
swered his purpose better; and from the fact that 
he was unable to detect any shift relatively to 
this line, he concludes that none of the nebulae 
examined hare a motion exceeding some twenty- 
five miles a second. Now, there seems to be some 
curious connection between the line seen in the 
spectrum of lead and the double line of nitrogen, 
by virtue of which the one appears when the 
other disappears, and this suggested the idea that 
perhaps, after all, the line in question was really 
due to an allotropic form of nitrogen. This 
was at once negatived by taking the spark 
in an atmosphere of hydrogen; for if nitrogen 
were the i era causa, the line must have had 
its origin in the particles of air heated by 
the electric discharge between the lead elec¬ 
trodes. It is certainly very curious that when 
the electrodes are far apart and a Leyden jar 
is used, this line should be quite obliterated by the 
double Hnes of nitrogen, whilst the other lead 
lines are well seen, and that when the electrodes 
are close together this should be the only line 
visible in the spectrum. AA r e shall look forward 
with much interest to farther researches by Dr. 
Huggins on this subject. 

On the Annual Variation of the Magnetic De¬ 
clination. By J. A. Brown, F.R.S. 


FINE ART. 

HISTORT OF FIRE ART IN SWITZERLAND. 

Oeschiclite der Bildenden Kiinsta in der 

Schweiz. Von Dr. J. Rudolph Ralrn. 

Erster Band, erste Abtheilung. 8vo. 
(Zurich, 1873.) 

As a native of Switzerland and teacher of 
art-history at the University of Zurich, Dr. 
Rahn has been naturally ambitious of pro¬ 
ducing a book which should give a true 
picture of architecture, sculpture and paint¬ 
ing in his native country; and no person is 
more competent for this task than a pro¬ 
fessor who, besides being a worthy disciple 
of the school of Schnaase, has written a 
learned and attractive account of the monu¬ 
ments of Ravenna, by which his right to be 
heard anywhere in matters appertaining to 
art and archaeology is firmly established. 
A great disadvantage under which any one 
must labour in treating the subject taken 
up by Dr. Rabn is, that Swiss art, properly 
speaking, does not exist. No amount of 
literary skill can compensate the defect 
arising from this, that Switzerland before 
it became independent was a conglomerate 
of parts adhering politically and materially 
to other nations; and no treatment can con¬ 
ceal the fact that artistic remains in Switzer¬ 
land bear a German, Italian or French 
impress according as they have their origin 
near the northern, southern, or western, 
limits of tho country. Dr. Rahn has pub¬ 
lished as yet but an instalment of his his¬ 
tory, comprising the periods which separate 
the prehistoric from the Romanesque. From 
the very beginning he has had occasion to 
observe that States may federate, but that 
Art keeps its own peculiar way notwith¬ 
standing. He deals with imported products 
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in the age of the Romans, with imitations of 
Roman and Byzantine works nnder the 
Altom«,Tin« and Burgundians, with Italian 
influences under the Carloyingians, with 
Irish and barbaric feeling amongst the 
miniaturists of Benedictine convents. He 
severs, in fact, from general history that 
portion of it which illustrates Switzerland, 
and achieves nothing more than that he 
cuts a section out of the larger and more 
universal work already performed by Kugler, 
Schnaase, and others. Giving his book, 
however, the more defined outline and the 
more elaborate detail which such a sec¬ 
tional work requires. Dr. Rahn still 
makes it interesting, and we may follow 
with advantage not only his accounts 
of early buildings and ornament, but his 
copious and instructive description of the 
convent of St. Gall, the earlier portions 
of which seem hard to restore if we look 
at the edifice in its present state, but 
are easily reconstructed with the help 
of a complete plan, which Dr. Rahn 
agrees with earlier critics in assigning to 
the year 820. With industry and patience 
the author brings together a great deal of 
matter; yet he fails in producing the impres¬ 
sion that Switzerland is a country yielding 
large materials for a history of art. He says 
(p. 2) that “no land has been more tho¬ 
roughly travelled over, none has been more 
superficially tested for art than that of his 
birth.” The first part of this statement will 
be accepted by most persons as correct. The 
second may suggest a doubt. It is a ques¬ 
tion whether research has been as shallow 
in Switzerland as Dr. Rahn supposes. It is 
probable that many persons have tried to 
make themselves acquainted with the anti¬ 
quities of Swiss valleys. The harvest has 
been small because it is in the nature of 
things that Switzerland should be rich in 
natural scenery, but poor in monuments of 
art. J. A. Crowe. 


five PAnmifes by Frederick leightox, b.a. 

Mb. Leighton, R.A., has at this moment on the 
easel five pictures all but finished, four of which 
are of considerable size. The first, An Ancient 
Juggler, is one of those rare creations whose per¬ 
fect development has been hindered by no adverse 
accident. The idea stands before us complete. 
Every force of art has harmoniously contributed 
to its adequate embodiment, and we get as the 
result a form in which all added labour of finish 
has but enhanced the brilliant spontaneity of the 
first thought The juggler, a woman, stands 
fronting us, her feet pressing on a leopard skin; at 
her back rises a white screen framed in gold. On 
this ground the pliant lines of the beautiful figure 
define themselves, and the warm flesh-tints derive 
an added richness from the cool tone against 
which they glow. She casts two oranges in the 
air, and watches for their descent with out¬ 
stretched hands. Drapery which has been thrown 
off lies on the ground beneath, and partly covers 
the base of the screen, which is decorated with a 
graceful frieze of dancing figures. Close by her 
feet to the left stands a golden vase and other 
implements of her craft. The screen does not fill 
the whole background, but on each side of it we 
catch the clear bluish gray of a bright sky above 
the thick fruit and milage of an orange grove. 
It is a difficult task to put into words which 
shall sound neither fanciful nor exaggerated the 
impression produced by this work. It is in 
vain to seek for a phrase which may con¬ 


vey the equivalent of the intense pleasure 
which it affords, and where the unity of the 
whole is so perfect, any attempt at description 
seems mere destructive dissection. On the 
other hand, it will not do to take refuge in general 
expressions where so much skill of a definite 
quality requires to be discriminated. The effect 
of tone produced on the eye at first sight is trans¬ 
parently luminous; the whole picture seems to 
shine with a subdued radiance as of ivory enriched 
with gold. This effect of light and brilliancy is 
heightened by the science with which Mr. Leigh¬ 
ton has massed all his strongest colour at the base 
of the composition: the dark leopard skin, the 
folds of crimson drapery, crimson running into 
blood-purple, the deep gold of the-vase, on the lip 
of which rests the vivid scarlet tassel dropping 
from the rod inserted in its mouth. The edge of 
this first step, as it were, is accentuated by a suc¬ 
ceeding line of light given by the white drapery, 
to which succeed, on either side of the screen, 
the dark tones which lie where the orange 
trees spring from the ground—tones which be¬ 
come clearer and less marked till they break on 
the open sky. All the deeper tones of background, 
and accessories combine, it will be seen, to form 
enframing wings of colour, which spread out and 
upwards from the feet of the figure, which rises in 
their midst against the white screen like a statue 
of clear flame. The painting of the flesh itself, 
the warmth and rich variety of colour, which melts 
into perfect unity of tone, bestows a sensuous charm, 
for which Mr. Leighton’s previous work will have 
hardly prepared his public; but everyone who has 
studied this painter will expect to be gratified by 
admirable technical thoroughness, and to find him 
treating the nude with that elevation of style and 
intellectual intention which alone can elicit from 
it the highest quality of abstract beauty of form 
and line—that quality which affords at once the 
keenest and the purest pleasure which a highly 
trained eye can receive. 

Olytemnestra—the Clytemnestra of Aeschylus, 
has afforded to Mr. Leighton, in his second picture, 
a motive of a wholly different order. The Myc&- 
nian queen stands alone on her battlements, and 
watches for the moment which may bring to sight 
the fires which shall flash from peak to peak news 
of the fall of Troy. This is the moment which 
Mr. Leighton has thought out into a vivid realisa¬ 
tion. The contrast to be found in the perfect 
calm and repose of external matter, which veils the 
inner storm of passions working out towards 
desperate resolve, is the key-note of the design. The 

E arn ter has sought to heighten this contrast in the 
tying of ever} 7 line of the composition, by the scale 
and the key of colour employed. The hour is night; 
“ Air sleeps, from strife and stir the clouds are free. 
The holy time is quiet as a nun Silent in adoration.” 
The opposing crest of rugged mountain, the waters 
at its feet are steeped in silence. The straight 
descending line of a flagstaff on the right accents 
the erect pose of the motionless figurethe 
solemn impression of these vertical lines is height¬ 
ened with great skill in the disposition of the 
drapery. The folds which escape the nervous 
grip of the tight-clenched hands drop down 
straight to the feet, and the mass which hangs 
from the left shoulder descends to the ground in a 
weighty sweep. We must look into the face of 
the queen before the full intention of this sta¬ 
tuesque quiet is revealed. She gazes outwards, 
and from her eyes we learn that all the forces of 
life are sucked into a struggle too absorbing to 
admit of the escape of any superfluous energy by 
the way of speech or gesture. The artist has 
been equal to his invention. In this painting we 
see again the same thorough workmanship, the 
same completeness of thought and execution 
which distinguishes the Ancient Juggler . Mr. 
Leighton is not content merely to suggest, he 
makes out everything with true classic resolution. 
The character of these two works is, indeed, 
wholly different. The Ancient Juggler brings us 
pure enjoyment; Clglcmncst.ru commands our 


respectful admiration and intellectual appreciation. 
It would seem as if the process of which each in¬ 
vention is the product had been wrought out by 
somewhat differing methods, as if a greater force 
of conscious will and mind had gone to the 
fashioning of this re-creation of the heroine of 
Aeschylus, whilst the Ancient Juggler is the more 
spontaneous outcome of a quicker sensitiveness to 
impressions of pure beauty. 

The inner court of a Jew’s house at Damascus, 
peopled by a group of women and girls, is the 
subject of a third picture. The building is full of 
lovely colour and light; on the right rise the tall 
shafts of a row of lemon trees, their laden 
branches supported on a slight and lofty green 
trellis. A woman stands beneath, engaged 
in knocking off the fruit, whilst a little girl 
extends her skirts in both hands watching for its 
fall. Others to the left look on. At first sight 
the subject would seem only likely to yield a 
motive for purely picturesque treatment, but in 
art as in literature severe studies seriously pursued 
leave an indelible trace on all expression, and we 
find in this picture the large qualities of style proper 
to Mr. Leighton’s more important work, and which 
confer dignity on another charming bit of eastern 
life, viz., a scene passing in the garden of the same 
house which forms the subject of a fourth paint¬ 
ing. In the distance we see the serrated edges 
which crown the roof of the dwelling, and down 
the centre, beneath the rapidly succeeding green 
arches which festoon across it, runs a little 
stream; by its edge in the near foreground passes 
a child playing with two peacocks, one white, the 
other blue. The whole scene wears a strangely 
fanciful aspect, as of an enchanted palace inha¬ 
bited by the little actor in some far-off fairy tale. 

For the subject of a fifth picture, which is at 
present scarcely so far advanced as either of the 
above-mentioned, Mr. Leighton has selected the 
rocession of the Daphnephoria, a festival cele- 
rated at Thebes every ninth year in honour of 
the Ismenian Apollo. A full account of this fes¬ 
tival is given by Proclus. At the head of the 
procession walked a noble and beautiful youth, 
called the Daphnephoros; behind him followed his 
nearest kinsman, bearing a mystical instrument. 
This instrument, which Mr. Leighton has care¬ 
fully constructed from the descriptions given in 
the text, consisted of a piece of olive wood sur¬ 
mounted by a brazen globe, from which smaller 
ones are suspended. Both above and below, this 
rod was wreathed in garlands of laurel and flowers. 
The globe on the top indicated the sun, the one 
immediately below the first symbolized the moon, 
the smaller globes represented the stars. The 
garlands, being 365 in number, indicated the 
course of the year. Next came the priest bearing 
a laurel branch, and behind him marched a choir 
of maidens singing, with boughs in their hands. 
On this wise the procession passes before us in 
Mr. Leighton’s little picture, full of glad flutter¬ 
ing movement and happy life. 

E. F. S. Pattisoh. 


THE SOCIETY OF LADY ARTISTS. 

It must be confessed that the exhibition of this 
Society, lately opened at No. 48 Great Marlborough 
Street, is a depressing sight, embarrassing to the 
male visitant who is at once courteous and critical. 
There may, we suppose, he some good commercial 
or practical reasons why a separate exhibition of 
the works of female artists is held every year; 
for this is (if memory serves us right) the 
eighteenth annual display, and it can hardly be 
assumed that such a scheme would be continued 
so long if no professional advantages resulted from 
it. These advantages would naturally consist 
partly in the opportunity of here collecting a con¬ 
siderable number of works which might be over¬ 
looked in a larger and ambisexual gathering, or 
many of which indeed would have no chance of 
finding room there ; partly in the definiteness 
hereby given, in the public eye, to the art- 
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movement among women; partly in the ambition 
to excel, and the esprit de corps, which is thus 
fostered in the contributing ladies themselves. On 
all these grounds, we have always wished well to 
the Ladies’ Exhibition, and hoped to find in it the 
seeds of development and of skill; although, con¬ 
templating the matter from a merely abstract and 
reasoning point of view, we could never hesitate 
to say that the right plan is that women who are 
good painters should exhibit along with men 
who are the like, and women who are bad 
painters should run the same chance of exclu¬ 
sion as men of similar artistic calibre. Ex¬ 
perience shows that the Lady Artists’ Exhibition 
nad at starting a fair amount of vitality, but un¬ 
fortunately not a large share of excellence or of 
progressive power, nor the capacity of attracting 
to itself the co-operation (which was essential to 
a real success) of all the foremost female artists. 
Some able ones do contribute—as, for instance, Mrs. 
Boyle and Mrs. Bodichon; others hold decisively 
aloof; and at no time have the best of the ladies, 
as a combined and compact body, made this 
gallery the show-place for their most complete and 
important efforts. As matters now stand, the 
prolongation of the exhibitions of this Society is 
not of moment to the cause of art—rather per¬ 
haps detrimental and misleading. They may still, 
however, be welcome to some deserving pro¬ 
fessional and amateur ladies; and we can scarcely 
reason ourselves into wishing for their discon¬ 
tinuance. A well-meant endeavour, and hopes 
that were at one time of no mean scope, would 
come to an end along with the Society. 

The oil-pictures in this collection number only 
156, as against 430 water-colours. We will, how¬ 
ever, begin with the oil-pictures, as being the 
more elaborate form of work. Making this divi¬ 
sion in a general way, and the subdivision be¬ 
tween figure-subjects and others, we shall simply 
go round the walls, pointing out here and there 
the few things that call for specification. 

Miss Blanche Macarthur sends, in the small 
female head named Aitnee, one of the most com¬ 
petent examples of execution. The Bachelor’s 
Breakfast of Miss Flora Ward is at once recog¬ 
nisable, by style and tone, as the production of 
one of the E. M. Ward family; it is more satis¬ 
factory in tint than the Wild Flowers by Mrs. 
Ward, a very black-shaded and consequently 
heavy-looking presentment of a little boy in the 
open air, holding his straw hat wreathed with 
poppies. Miss M. E. Edwards (Mrs. Staples) has 
painted Written on the Sand —a damsel in white 
muslin who reads the words “ I love my love ” 
inscribed on the sea-beach. Though better than 
most things here, it presents nothing worthy of 
particular remark, or calculated to further Mrs. 
Staples’ reputation as a painter. Miss Solomon 
shines out amid her colleagues. A Monk, Home, 
very sombre in tone, is ably done : while Spring¬ 
time (a water-colour subject of Florentine or 
Boccaccesque lovers reading, or, as we might say, 
a Paolo and Francesca of a iess impassioned kind) 
is one of the few contributions having something 
of the quality of a picture. The same may hie 
affirmed of Green Mantle (Redgauntlet ), by Miss 
Fanny Sothern, a single head of a brunette with 
her cheek resting in her palm, characterised by 
style and ease. Again, The Jesuit, by Miss Mary 
S. Tovey, though the face is somewhat hard and 
exaggerated, is a broad, well-subdued piece of 
life-sized portraiture, evidently showing that the 
painter has had a definite conception of her per¬ 
sonage. Tobit’s Betum to his Father, by Mrs. 
Bonham Hay, is the most important work in the 
gallery for subject and aim in treatment. It has 
been exhibited before, and, whether seen once or 
often, must be pronounced far from satisfactory. 
Why the picture of Miss Charlotte J. Weeks is 
named 11 Contadino, Study from Life, we have no 
idea. A “ Contadino ” (as even a Suffolk Street 
exhibitor or visitor knows) is a countryman, a 
peasant ; whereas this head appears to be that of 
a mediaeval scholar or philosopher. The phy¬ 


siognomy has much force—the look of a tempera¬ 
ment full of laborious power, which has Deen 
invested in head-work and frequent vigils, rather 
than in body-work and reinvigorating exercise. 
The execution is in harmony with the character 
of the sitter. A Lady Writing a Letter, by Miss 
Biller, and A Spanish Dancing-Girl, by Miss Mary 
Godsall, also deserve to be mentioned. 

We now turn to the water-colours, or rather, 
first of all, to a crayon head, by Miss Emma Sandys, 
Fair Rosamond. This has—what one knows may 
be counted upon from the sister of so excellent a 
draughtsman and worker as Mr. Frederick Sandys 
amount of steady highly-trained drawing 
very exceptional on these walls. It cannot, how¬ 
ever, be regarded as at all an agreeable or fasci¬ 
nating ideal of the lovely Rosa Mundi; the face is 
peculiar, and, though in its way not unhandsome, 
is the reverse of winning. Miss Eliza Sharpe, 
that well-known matriarch of female art, sends 
two works, Les Souvenirs and The Pussling Question. 
Both must have been painted from thirty to forty 
years ago, to all appearance; indeed, Les Souvenirs 
(in some form of engraving, probably in an annual) 
is a reminiscence of our boyhood. Miss Elizabeth 
Thompson shows unusual cleverness in The Tenth 
Bengal Lancers at Tent-pegging, Sealcote, 1871 ; the 
motion of the horses and riders here is really excel¬ 
lent, and everything is touched off with spirit and 
firmness. Miss Beatrice Meyer may perhaps be a 
pupil of Edouard Frere or of Mr. Boughton. Her 
Street-Scene in Liverpool, pourtraying a young 
Italian street-singing girl and her miscellaneous 
auditory, has both truth, character, and a certain 
unstudied quaintness of arrangement faithful to 
the matter-of-fact, and consistent with good 
method in painting. If Miss Meyer can only 
manage to carry a little further the good gifts she 
possesses, she may prove an accomplished artist. 
The large single figure of Francesco, by Mrs. 
Backhouse, a Roman peasant holding a handful of 
flowers, is a salient production. Cleverness it has 
enough, and ease more than enough; both perilously 
“ cheap.” The contributions of Miss It. Reed, 
Miss C. J. Atkins, Miss H. Kempe, and Miss A. 
E. Manly, the two former named A Study of a 
Head, and the two latter La Belle Fermiere and 
Une Paysanne Beige, are all above the Society's 
average. 

Among the landscapes and miscellaneous subjects 
in oil we have to notice Aylmer’s Field, by Miss 
Jane K. Humphreys—a portrait (as one may call 
it) of a grass field massed with poppies and other 
wild-flowers, and with a hare crouched in its 
form, all rendered with a true sense of natural 
profusion, though not with any very delicate skill 
upon near inspection. A Land-Storm, by Miss 
Ellen Thornycroft, shows a green plain amid hills, 
a brown hurrying mountain-stream, and a few di¬ 
shevelled pines, with a horse lying dead at the foot 
of one. The poetical character of this work is 
genuine, and even its style tends high, but the 
execution belongs to a rudimentary stage. The 
last oil-picture which we shall mention is Evening 
Primroses, by Miss Fanny Duncan. Here the 
manner has been learned to some extent from the 
masterpieces of M. Fantin-Latour; the handling 
is hasty and even slap-dash, but there is taste in 
its abruptness, as well as manifest dexterity. 

Among the water-colourists, Miss Harriet 
Harrison contributes Hen-ing-boat, Bencick-on- 
Tireed ; again a very sketchy production, but supe¬ 
rior in artistic perception to most of its competi¬ 
tors, and with some afhnitv to Mr. Whistler's style. 
Mrs. Bodichon is always forcible and significant; 
she has an eye for whatever she undertakes to 
render, and a hand to express it. Her water- 
colours are named Study of Cactus in the Consul’s 
Garden, Algiers, December, 1873; and Cranes in 
the Plain of the Cheliff, Oran, Algeria. Miss Alice 
Boyd is another of our lady artists who is an 
artist in the way she sees things, and makes others 
see them : her Chajtel of San Clemente, St. Mark's, 
Venice, will be grateful to the eyes of mnny lovers 
I of that marvellous church, now much more clearly 


lighted than it used to be, but hardly so potent 
in mysterious richness of suggestion. E. V. B. 
(Mrs. Boyle) sends the most conspicuous specimen 
in all the gallery, under the modest title of Brush- 
work, in Four Compartments, for a Screen. The 
colour of this is very prominent and eye-catching ; 
not however unsuitea to its purpose, supposing its 
environments to be appropriate. The first com¬ 
partment shows us a white owl and his mate; 
the second, a black cat in a tree, prowling; the 
third, a white Persian cat dozing in a tree, to the 
discomfiture of a pair of birds who would like to 
re-enter their nest; the fourth, two black monkeys 
in a vine. The first of these subjects is tbe best, 
and extremely good; the third, a comparative 
failure: the series as a whole well worthy of its 
author’s genius and attainments. The Old Parson¬ 
age, Eastbourne, by Miss Marian Croft, is deftly 
touched, but wants solidity and mellowness of 
tint. Nicely but rather primly handled is the 
Fuchsia of Miss Sarah Linnell. Condover, by Mrs. 
Owen, is a landscape of the scenic order, perhaps 
with a good deal of “composition” as well as 
matter-ot-fiict: it belongs in a general way to the 
Turner tradition, and ranks well among treatments 
of its class. Miss Louise Rayner is, as usual, 
clever in her picturesque street-scenes, such as 
Head of the West Bow, Edinburgh ; but she does 
not seem to advance, nor to try to advance, beyond 
a certain point. An Elizabethan Interior is credit¬ 
able to Mass Aurelia Hahnel. 

W. M. Rossetti. 


KB. NEWTONS SECOND LECTURE ON THE DIS¬ 
COVERIES OF MR. WOOD AT EPHESUS. 

Rotal Institution (March 21). 

The subject of this lecture was the nature of the 
Ephesian Artemis and the character of her wor¬ 
ship, her temple, its treasures and lands, the minis¬ 
ters of the temple, and the ritual of the goddess. 
Referring to the scene in the theatre on the occa¬ 
sion of St. Paul’s visit, and to the fanaticism then 
shown in defence of the goddess whom the Ephe¬ 
sians so loudly asserted to be Great, and whose 
worship, as they alleged, extended over the whole 
Roman Empire, the lecturer adduced other evi¬ 
dence to show how widely this worship had been 
disseminated, in some measure, perhaps, by the 
agency of commerce. The Ephesian Artemis was 
not originally an Hellenic deity, but rather an 
Asiatic deity, whose attributes were assimilated by 
the Greek settlers to that of their own Artemis. 
On the later coins of Ephesus, and in certain 
statues to be found in the Italian museums, are 
preserved copies, more or less exact, of the Ephe¬ 
sian Artemis, who, like other primitive Asiatic 
divinities, had an archaic form overlaid with sym¬ 
bols, the meaning of which is for the most part 
lost to us. The Ephesian Artemis, like the Ar¬ 
temis of Magnesia, was Polymammia, furnished 
with several rows of breasts—the symbol, accord¬ 
ing to St. Jerome, of her force as tbe nurse of all 
vegetable and animal life. Other symbols, such 
as the signs of the zodiac round her neck, seem to 
indicate her lunar character; the bees, again, 
which are the constant type of the early coins of 
Ephesus, and are arranged in rows on the 
statue of the goddess seem rather a Chthonian 
symbol. Passing from the goddess to her 

temple, and the externals of her worship, the lec¬ 
turer explained the system by which the Ephe¬ 
sian Artemision, and the other celebrated temples 
of the Hellenic world became banks of deposit, 
accumulating treasure not only in the form of pre¬ 
cious dedicated objects, anathemata, but also by re¬ 
ceiving in trust sums of money, bullion, or other 
valuables, on accountofStatesorprivateindividuals. 
As this treasure accumulated, it was employed by 
the administrators of the temples in loans, as we see 
by comparing an Ephesian inscription, published 
by Boeckh, with the one relating to Mithradates, 
referred to in the previous lecture, and published 
by Mr. Waddington. The Ephesian Artemis had 
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not only this treasure, •which might be called her per¬ 
sonal property, hut also real property in the form of 
lands. The tenures by which such sacred lands 
were held may be inferred from certain leases pre¬ 
served to us in inscriptions, and from a well-known 
passage in the Anabasis of Xenophon, in which 
the historian describes his dedication to the Ephe¬ 
sian Artemis of a small temple encircled by a 
park in the territory of Laconia. A portion of 
the land immediately surrounding the Ephesian 
temple was an asylum or sanctuary in which 
criminals and debtors could take refuge. The 
limits of the asylum were enlarged by Alexander 
the Great, Mithradates, and Mark Antony in suc¬ 
cession, but the abuse of the privilege of sanctuary 
became so great under Augustus, that he re¬ 
stricted the asylum within narrower limits. An 
inscription relating to this limitation was dis¬ 
covered by Mr. Wood in the angle of the peribolos 
wall which formerly marked the boundary of the 
asylum. 

Closelyconnected with the privilege of sanctuary 
was the institution ofliierodules or slaves dedicated 
to thegoddess. These at Ephesus, as in other temples 
of Asia Minor, such as Zela and Comana, were a 
numerous body, recruited, doubtless, sometimes 
from fugitive slaves, as is shown by a curious story 
in the novel of “Klitophon and I^ukippe,” by 
Achilles Tatius. In some temples, as at Delphi, 
the slave was made over to the god by a regular 
deed of sale by which he became his servant. 
The lecturer then passed on to notice the priest¬ 
hood at Ephesus, which, as is evident from in¬ 
scriptions, was a very numerous body, though it 
would be difficult in the present state of our in¬ 
formation to define the functions of the several 
ministers and their subordination in a hier¬ 
archy. Among the sacerdotal officers named 
In inscriptions were the Thesmodi, who declared 
the will of the goddess, Hvmnodi, who might be 
considered as her poets laureate, charged to write 
odes in her honour, and the Theologi, who col¬ 
lected the sacred legends. The entire month of 
Artemisios, corresponding with our March, was 
dedicated to the worship of the goddess, as 
appears from a decree published by Boeekh. 
During this month the panegyris of the neigh¬ 
bouring [cities met at Ephesus, and gymnastic 
and other contests were held. On May 25, in the 
month Thargelion, was celebrated the birthday of 
Artemis. It appears from the great Salutarius 
inscription, discovered by Mr. Wood in the theatre, 
that on this day a procession of the priests carry¬ 
ing sacred images and vessels, and escorted by the 
epnebi, proceeded from thet emple through the 
Magnesian Gate to the theatre, and back from the 
theatre through the Koressian Gate to the Temple. 
The lecturer concluded by quoting an animated 
description of this very procession from the Greek 
novel called “ Ephesiaca ” by Xenophon. 


ART SALES. 

The miscellaneous collection of engravings, the 
property of the late Thomas Lupton, the distin¬ 
guished engraver, were sold on Wednesday by 
Messrs, Christie & Manson. More interestihg, 
however, than the sale, of the engravings them¬ 
selves, was that of the copperplate of Dumbarton, 
that is, one of the unpublished plates for Liber 
Studiorum: one of the plates ready for publica¬ 
tion, but not actually published when the issue of 
the series was stopped. Mrs. Noseda bought it, 
along with five working proofs on French paper 
and seven proofs on English paper, for the sum of 
3 81. Two or three good impressions from the 
published plates were also sold: one of Dumblain 
Abbey, a proof before letters, engraved by Thomas 
Lupton, realised 12/. The engraved steel plate 
of Folkestone, an unpublished plate not belonging 
to the Liber series, went for 41. 5». Some popular 
modem line engravings were included in the sale: 
among them a proof before letters of Bolton 
Abbey, by S. Cousins, after Sir Edwin Landseer, 
was sold for twenty guineas. A proof of Sir 


Joshua’s Mrs. Stanhope, by J. R. Smith (one of 
the rare and much prized mezzotints), was sold 
for 271. 10s. These are some of the more inter¬ 
esting details of the sale. Thomas Lupton’s name 
will be known to many readers, not only as a much 
employed engraver in many kinds and qualities of 
work, but specially as the engraver—under Turner’s 
immediate and constant supervision—of some of 
the more famous of the Liber prints : among them 
the great subject of Solway Most. His collection 
of engravings—if, indeed, the whole of it came to 
Christie's—was strangely deficient in examples of 
the greater Liber prints engraved by himself; 
since of the published prints engraved by him, 
two only were represented—the Dumblain Abbey 
before mentioned, and the Watercress Gatherers: 
Scene at Twickenham. 

A collection of foreign pictures, chiefly of the 
French and Belgian schools, was sold on Wednes¬ 
day last by Messrs. Foster at their Gallery in Pall- 
mall. The most important were:—Bacalowicz, 
The Visit., 173/. ; lleullant, Paul and Virginia, 
102/.; W. Verschuur, The Horse Fair, 2531. ; V. 
Tirion, The Doll, 120/.; E. Yerboeckhoven, Sheej) 
and Poultry, in a landscape, 210/.; Sheep and 
Poultry, 7871 .; Another, same subject, 47 21 .; II. 
J. Scholten, The Terrace, 2251 .; A. Passini, The 
Market Place, Constantinople, 724/.; Emile Ldvy, 
The Toilet, 107/.; Herman Tenkate, A Guard¬ 
room during the Spanish War in Holland, 183/.; 
Emile Saintin, Wild Floicers, 215/.; Innocenti, 
Italian Market Scene, 84 1 .; Leon Escosura, The 
Guitar Player, 71/.; Haynes Williams, A los Toros 
— Spanish Scene, 307/. 

For the last three days of last week the rooms 
of Messrs. Christie, Woods & Manson were 
thronged with visitors to view the marvellous col¬ 
lection of Sevres porcelain belonging to Mr. Wm. 
Coding. In all, sixteen vases and jardinieres, be¬ 
sides cups, &c., derived from the choice cabinets 
of Mrs. Fitzherbert, Sir W. Waller, the Duchess 
of Cleveland, Captain Ricketts, and others. The 
sale realised the most sanguine expectations. 
A cup and saucer of turquoise blue, beautifully 
painted, from the collection of Mrs. Fitzherbert, 
sold for 180 guineas. A rosewater ewer and basin 
of the finest bleu de Vincennes, richly gilded, 109 
guineas; and another of turquoise, 130 guineas. 
A third, from the Stow collection, rose Pompa¬ 
dour, 110 guineas. A pair of small oviform vases 
of bleu de roi, exquisitely painted, with figures of 
Apollo and Narcissus, sold for 480 guineas ; and a 
large pair, turquoise, from the collection of Cap¬ 
tain Ricketts, 610 guineas. A set of three oviform 
vases and covers, with flattened openwork handles, 
bleu de roi, and medallions painted by Dodin, the 
centre 17 inches high, sold tor 000 guineas, hardly 
a commensurate price as compared with some of 
the others. The dventail jardinieres sold well: one 
of turquoise ground, with figures of shepherd and 
shepherdess, sold for 650 guineas; and two of the 
most lovely apple-green ground, most charming 

f iieces of colour, fetched 1,800 guineas. The two 
ittle turquoise vases of curious form, the handles 
formed to hold lights, from the Duchess of Bedford's 
collection, 410 guineas. But the most fabulous 
price was attained for the last lot. A pair of vases, 
with covers and stands, of most rare form, the sides 
fluted in six compartments, green ground, with 
rose Pompadour foliage, painted in medallions, the 
necks and covers of openwork, the stands curiously 
perforated to hold bulbs, all of the most brilliant 
colouring, was knocked down to Lord Dudley for 
the incredible sum of 0,500 guineas, amidst the 
acclamations of the whole room. Never had pate 
tendre such a triumph. The forty-four lots realised 
just upon 14,000/. 

Some important sales took place last week at 
the Hotel Drouot. Among them the Debats men¬ 
tions (1) a magnificent piece of tapestry, datiiig 
from the beginning of the sixteenth century, with 
designs in gold and silver, in circular compart¬ 
ments, representing scenes from the Old and New 
Testaments.. It realised 20,000 fr. (2) A large 


oval dish painted in Limoges enamel, sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, 4,050 fr. (3) Two large ivory sculptures 
in high relief, representing allegorical subjects, 
beginning of the 17 th century, 4,080 fr. (4) 
A Louis XVI. clock, 1,135 fr. Other interesting 
items were:—three pieces of Gobelin tapestry, 
with subjects from the New Testament, after 
B6rain, 1,900 fr.; the months, grouped in pairs, 
important fragments of large tapestries decorated 
with allegorical figures of the months represented, 
with rich borders composed of flowers, game, 
figures of genii, &c., time of Louis XIV., 1,830 
fr.; an interesting series of parts of Gobelin 
tapestries, with designs after Bdrain, representing 
scenes of acrobats, animal-tamers, &c., 3,520 fr. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

We learn from a letter, dated Athens, 12th 
March, that Dr. Schliemann has been to Mycenae 
on a reconnoitering expedition. It was to be 
expected that on the spot whero the tomb or 
treasury of Atreus had been discovered, other 
remnants of the past would come to light, if only 
the Greek Government would be less jealous, and 
allow foreign archaeologists to do what the Greeks 
themselves seem not inclined to do. We do not 
know whether King George has taken a higher 
view of the subterraneous treasures of his country 
than to keep them like coal-beds for future gener¬ 
ations, and has given Dr. Schliemann a permission 
which has so often been refused to other explorers. 
At all events, Dr. Schliemann, after his successful 
campaign at Troy, has been to Mykenas, has 
opened his approaches, and lias already recovered 
some interesting antiquities. In order to ascertain 
what the accumulation of rubbish in the different 
localities of Mycenae might be, he investigated the 
Acropolis in thirty-four different places. lie opened 
six shafts on the first terrace, which runs nearly 
horizontally to the Lion’s Gate, and two on the 
second terrace. He reached the rock on the first 
terrace at a depth of 15, 17, 18), and 20 feet; on 
the second, at a depth of 12 and 20 feet. He 
dug up pottery which he describes as splendidly 
ornamented, two stone axes, one flint arrow, a 
number of idols, of which five are Hera with a 
polos on the head, and a number of little cows of 
red terra-cotta. There are about 15,000 cubic 
metres of rubbish to be explored, and Dr. Schlie¬ 
mann expects to find thousands of antiquities, if 
only the Greek Government will allow him to 
continue his work. Considering how much Greece 
owes to the sympathy of scholars, might it not 
show for once its interest in its own antiquities by 
allowing so experienced and successful an explorer 
as Dr. Schliemann to excavate the capital of Aga¬ 
memnon, or, still better, the district of Olympia. 

The Fine Arts Club is no more. It is now 
eighteen vears since it was established, for the 
purpose of facilitating intercourse between lovers 
of art, and of giving collectors the opportunity of 
comparing their acquisitions, and of obtaining 
information upon art subjects. All who enjoyed 
the social meetings and charming receptions given 
at the principal houses in London, when collections 
of works of art were brought together for exhi¬ 
bition, will regret their discontinuance: but the 
increasing difficulty of finding members who had 
not already received, to open their houses, and the 
want of asufticient number of important works of art 
for exhibition, led the committee to call a general 
meeting of the Club, which was held on the 13th 
of this month, in the house of the Burlington 
Fine Arts Club, Savile Row, Sir William 1 irake 
in the chair, when it was declared that the time 
had arrived for the discontinuance of the Club, 
and it was therefore declared to be dissolved. 

Some workmen near Beddington, Croydon, have 
discovered the remains of a Roman warrior, who 
had evidently been buried in his armour, together 
with some arms, at a depth of eighteen inches 
only from the surface. 

The Institute of Painters in Water-colours 
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has broken through the rule bv which hitherto 
artists hare been expected to make application for 
election to the Royal Academy and the other 
Fine Art Societies. On Monday evening they 
selected for their membership Messrs. Oakes, 
Tver, Simpson, Tenniel, Hardy, Houston, and 
Woolf, without solicitation on the part of the 
artists so honoured. 

Dr. J. van Vloten has just published a 
tolerably bulky volume on the History of Paint¬ 
ing in the Netherlands from the fourteenth to the 
eighteenth century. It is illustrated by fifty wood- 
cuts and a steel engraving of Rembrandt. 

Professor Norton writes to the Nation that 
certain American bankers in Italy are adding to 
their legitimate profits by undertaking to popu¬ 
larise art in America. They have galleries for the 
display of sculptures for sale, and workshops at 
Carrara, where wages are low, under the charge of 
a foreman who can make any model required. If 
their customers require a classical statue, they 
have only to make a selection from a set of pho¬ 
tographs, and are provided with an exact fac¬ 
simile ; though, if there is any defect in the work 
of Pheidias or Praxiteles, it is corrected, as no¬ 
thing that is not perfect is allowed to go out! If 
a domestic subject is required, the want can be 
easily met. Thus a statue of Ruth was got up 
but was not successful; till a member of the firm, 
on looking over his photograph book, conceived 
the happy idea of forming a statue of Rebecca as 
a pendant to Ruth, out of the Faun of Praxiteles. 
“ So I sent for my foreman,” said this promoter of 
art to Professor Norton, “and said to him, 
‘Now, you take this, and you make me a design 
for Rebecca out of it; it's got to be draped, and 
it's got be a woman.’ So he took it, and he 
brought me a sketch, and I didn't like it, and then 
he made me another, and at last he made me this 
one, and then we wanted something to show who 
it was; and so we put in this symbolic well here, 
and altogether it’s just about the most popular 
work of American art going.” 

Tite Exhibition, at New York, of the American 
Society of Painters in Water Colours has lately 
closed. It was as successful as that of last year, 
but was not marked by much originality. The 
Nation observes that “ the respectable, rather 
abject condition of the art in New York was evi¬ 
dent in a large showing of calm, unvitalised 
works. That New York is soon to have a ‘ school,’ 
or even an eye, able to look at nature in a some¬ 
what original or individual way was not promised 
with any plainness. . . An exception to these stric¬ 
tures was contributed by Mr. Homer. . . Some re¬ 
markably original and studious boating-scenes 
were shown by Thomas Eakins,” a pupil of M. 
Gerume. 

Attention has been directed to the condition 
of the Landseer lions in Trafalgar Square, which, it 
seems are becoming terribly dilapidated under the 
influences of time and weather. These evils are 
difficult to avoid : but surely something might be 
done to guard the noble animals against mere 
wanton injury. On the occasion of the show of 
the last Loril Mayor, wo noticed a number of 
young rascals clambering upon the lions, sitting 
astride upon them, and even standing on the bas- 
reliefs in their anxiety to gain a sight of the pro¬ 
cession, and no doubt the same thing happens 
nt all other sights of the land. 

The Council of the Society of Arts has voted 
20/. to the Royal Architectural Museum, in fur¬ 
therance of the classes lately established in this 
institution for the technological instruction of 
artisans. 

Tiie publication of subscription lists to charities 
is, it seems, bv no means a custom of modern date, 
only, instead of the donors' names being advertised 
in t he Times, they were formerly written in marble. 
We learn from the Times that the Prince of Wales 
has lately presented to the British Museums marble 
pillar, witn a long and interesting Greek inscrip¬ 


tion, recording a public subscription that was raised 
in the town of Rhodes in a time of great distress, 
for the relief of the sufferers. Three pillars of this 
description were, it is stated, set up in Rhodes on 
this occasion, with the names of the donors in¬ 
scribed upon them, and the sums given by each. 
When the Knights of St. John built their church 
in Rhodes they used one of these pillars as a pav¬ 
ing stone. Their church was afterwards converted 
into a mosque, and the vaults under it into a pow¬ 
der magazine. In 1866 the powder exploded and 
shattered the pillar-paving stone into many pieces. 
A few were lost, but the greater number were 
presented by the Pasha to the Prince of Wales, 
and thus it happens that the memory of a chari¬ 
table deed done ages ago has been preserved unto 
the present day. 

A picture by M. Henri Lehmann is to be 
exhibited next month at the Ecole de Droit. 
The subject is Le Droit prime la Force. 

The Academic des Beaux Arts has nominated 
M. Hubert to the place left vacant in the section 
of painting by the death of M. Couder. 

The monument in memory of the defence of 
Belfort, briefly mentioned in our last, is to be 
executed by M. Bartholdi, and the design is 
already complete. On a platform, cut in the solid 
rock, overlooking the town, but overlooked by the 
citadel, will stand a colossal lion—not the wounded 
lion of Lucerne, but the lion rising from the 
ground to face the danger on the first alarm. The 
expression, says the Debats, is well chosen and 
happily rendered. 

The valuable archaeological collection of Lieu¬ 
tenant Delaporte, who accompanied Francis 
Gamier on his fatal expedition, after remaining 
for some time in the court of the Louvre, has 
now been removed to Compiegne. The authori¬ 
ties have decided on utilising the now desolate 
palace as an Indo-Chinese Museum. 

The Annual Report of the Director of the 
National Gallery for the year 1873 was issued 
yesterday (Friday). Only one picture was pur¬ 
chased last year, the Triumph of Scipio, by Andrea 
Mantegna, of which we spoke at the time. Two 
bequests are noted: the first, a portrait, by John 
Hoppner, R.A. (1750-1810), of the Countess of 
Oxford, Jane Elizabeth, wife of the fifth Earl of 
Oxford, bequeathed by her daughter, Lady Lang- 
dale. The second is thus described : “ Jan Looten 
(painting 1059), Dutch School—A River Scene, 
with Wooded Banks: Evening. Bequeathed by the 
widow of Mr. Jewer Henry Jewer.” Both these 
are hung temporarily at South Kensington. 

The church of St. Antholin, at the comer of 
Size Lane, in the city, is about to be pulled down, 
and a notice has been issued to the friends and 
relatives of the dead buried within its walls to the 
effect that they will be permitted to remove their 
remains, under proper direction, to any other 
consecrated burial place, as also the tablets and 
monuments erected to their memory. 

During recent alterations that have been made 
in the fine old early English Church of Botte.sford, 
near Brigg, Lincolnshire, it was discovered that 
the floor of the nave had been raised some eighteen 
or twenty inches, and, as a consequence, that the 
bases of the columns of the north and south 
arcades had been buried. These, which have 
been carefully preserved, aro of singular character, 
being widened out so as to form seats—octagons 
on the north and circles on the south. In days 
before the introduction of pews, devout persons 
were accustomed to kneel throughout the whole 
of the mass, except when the creed was being 
said. Mirk, in his Directions for Parish Priests 
(circa 1420), instructs the pastor to teach his 
flock:— 

“ No non in chyrchc stondc sehal, 

Ny lone to pvler uy to wal, 

But fiiyro on knctis they schule hem sette, 
Knelynge down vp on the fletto.”- 


Conveniences of this sort were perhaps in the 
mind of the author when he elaborated these di¬ 
rections. The seats, it may be imagined, were for 
the aged and infirm, who were unable to comply 
with the stricter discipline. A similar arrange¬ 
ment may be seen in the south arcade pillars of 
the Church of Coddrington, near Newark; and a 
writer in the current number of Notes and Queries 
quotes a document, dated 1487, which sets forth 
that Walter de Sheryngton desired to be buried in 
the Priory Church of St. Bartholomew, Smith- 
field, under a low tomb, “ for men to kneie and 
lene upon ” while they heard mass. 


THE STAGE. 

THE NEW PIECE AT THE HA YM ARRET. 

Ability, like Property, has its duties as well 
as its rights, and Queen Mab is written so well 
that it ought in fairness to be written much better.. 
It is a good conception, marred, if not spoilt, by 
most imperfect execution; or rather I am not sure 
that one can speak of a “ conception ” with regard 
to it, for “ motive ” it has none at all, though it 
was near to having a very good one. But at 
least the author has had one happy thought—the 
character of Mab and the nature of her surround¬ 
ings. Had he been more thoroughly in sympathy 
with her he would have avoided the mistakes 
which lessen not only the value, but the interest 
of his play. He dreamt of a Bohemian who should 
be free not only from the conventionalities of le 
monde, but from the taint of the demi-monde. He 
has presented her at first with great force and 
distinctness (to be sure, he cannot be too grateful 
to the actress who impersonates her), but then he 
has ceased, as it were, to sympathise with his own 
creation, and has compelled Miss Robertson, after 
the first act, to represent no Bohemian heroine at 
all, but a colourless reproduction of the everyday 
woman of fashion—not of real fashion, it is true, 
for that might have afforded him an individual 
study, however inconsistent with the study 
with which he began ; but a woman of merely 
fashionable exterior, entirely uninteresting, splen¬ 
didly dressed, and (for dramatic purposes) pro¬ 
foundly worthless. 

But, for his first act, one is grateful to Mr. 
George Godfrey, whoever Mr. George Godfrey 
may be—and whoever he is, he has noticed Mr. 
Robertson and studied Mr. Gilbert. Nay more, 
he has been charged with a travesty of Mr. Robert¬ 
son, and there is certainly much in the first act, in 
the Bloomsbury lodging, to remind one of Society 
and a little to remind one of Caste, but Mr. Robert¬ 
son is not quite the fountain-bead that he is 
represented to be. Some people think that he in¬ 
vented Bohemia. But he did not invent Bohemia. 
For modem literary purposes, Ilenri Murger in¬ 
vented Bohemia. Still there are resemblances 
between Caste and Queen Mab which Mr. Godfrey 
would have done well to avoid. When the 
shoulder of mutton is brought home in a basket by 
the Bohemian heroine, and when that heroine talks 
knowingly about tripe (Dickens invented tripe; 
Toby Yeck ate it in The Chimes') one thinks of 
that tea-party in Caste, at which Captain Ilawtree 
was privileged to assist; and, what is worse, the 
resemblance instead of being natural and inevit¬ 
able, is unnatural and forced, for tbe dwellers in 
this Bloomsbury lodging are after all of a very 
different set from the dwellers in that Westminster 
bye-street. There is no miserable father whom 
one would like, like Portia ‘ very vilely in the 
morning, when he is sober, and most vilely in the 
afternoon when he is drunk.' It is Bohemia here, 
if you will ; but it is not St, Giles’s or Somers 
Town, and in so far as the life here depicted re¬ 
sembles Caste, it does not resemble Bohemia. 

But the likeness to the work of Mr. Robertson 
is not, as I said, in this respect great. In the 
Bohemian journalist there is something to remind 
one of the club in Society, and of the elaborate 
, process to which its members resorted to raise the 
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sum of five shillings in ready money; but the 
general tone of the work is more like Mr. Gilbert’s 
—manly where his tone is manly, disagreeable 
where his tone is disagreeable—ana were it not for 
the quite remarkable lack of any power of con¬ 
struction, which one can put down to no momen¬ 
tary lapse or droop, bat only to inexperience which 
should one day be overcome, the work might in¬ 
deed be Mr. Gilbert’s own. Certainly he would 
have nothing to be ashamed of in the writ¬ 
ing of the first act. They must talk very 
well in Bloomsbury, if this is a fair sample of 
their dialogue. The art of conversation must still 
survive in Bloomsbury—could one but get into 
those privileged Bohemian circles, and hear it 
where it is at its best. But apart from the good 
talk, in the first act there is a strong interest in 
the story; or, at the least, the beginning of a 
stronger interest than one can be expected to take 
in the story of common society—in the great 
question whether Angelina shall dance with the 
baronet, or whether Rosamond shall spend a fort¬ 
night at Brighton; themes, which in the hands of 
the accomplished novelist, are almost too ample 
for a three-volume tale. In this Bloomsbury 
Street and lodging, there is the material for a 
stronger interest. Here they struggle for life 
itself, instead of for precedence. So here there is 
all the interest of struggle: the interest of the 
probability of failure. Besides, it is pleasant to 
be taken into a place where romance may still 
seem natural; where also, if they do live upon 
bread and cheese and stout, at all events they 
seem to relish it. 

The play becomes lamentably weak and im- 

E robable when the little quarrel caused by a 
incied imputation on the honour of the unknown 
hero who has saved Mab’s life by the sea, is 
made to serve as sufficient cause for the angry 
withdrawal of Gerald Carew from the presence 
of Mab: Gerald Carew being actually himself 
the unknown hero, and the author desiring to still 
conceal from Mab the knowledge of this feet. 
Sane people, and especially good-hearted ones, do 
not quarrel desperately upon so slight a ground; 
but unhappily the improbability, here at its 
height, has been manifested slightly before—for 
is it likely that when an old gentleman goes to 
call at an unknown lodging, and upon absolute 
strangers who live completely out of his own 
world, his son shall seek him there—shall enter 
unannounced—except upon the principle that a 
man is to be sought only in places where he is 
not likely to he found ? Yet it is upon no stronger 
pretext "than this, that Mab, in the Bloomsbury 
and Bohemian lodging, receives the visit of young 
Gerald Carew when she is busy with her cooking, 
and enlivening her operations in a parlour-tumed- 
kitchen by a pas sent and snatches of old songs. 

These things are faults of management fetal to 
stage success; but the rapid transformation of 
Mab herself from the simple-hearted yet shrewd 
girl of the first act to the elegant woman of the 
second, who retains, neither in manner nor thought, 
any trace of the Bohemia in which her heart was 
fixed erewhile, shows a want of truth to character; 
a want of full and unfettered sympathy, fetal so lohg 
as it lasts, not, perhaps, like the other, to stage suc¬ 
cess, but to high literary and dramatic excellence, 
for all this, there are one or two excellent sketches 
of character, indicative of great promise, which one 
hopes may speedily be fulfilled. Mab herself, as long 
as she stays in Bloomsbury, is very fresh and lively 
and entertaining. The journalist, one confesses, 
has been met with before, and so has the “ swell,” 
whose heart would not be so very had, if only he 
were not so much ashamed of.it; but the “ swell ” 
is not quite so dull as we have sometimes found 
him, and the journalist talks his epigrams—in¬ 
stead of writing them, I suppose, as he still re¬ 
quires to reside in Bloomsbury lodgings, where 
the stairs are shaky and the service not altogether 
to be relied upon. The sketch of the Manchester 
woman, who is rather vulgar and showy, but 
quite outspoken and sincere, is a true one. The 


fifth-rats actor—Mab'g soi-disant uncle—is effec¬ 
tive on the stage, though not new. When one 
hears of his pride in recollectingthe day when he 
bore a banner before Edmund Kean in a wav in 
which, it was universally admitted, no banner had 
ever been borne before, one thinks of many similar 
reminiscences, and, last of all, of the uncle of the 
heroine in Ought we to Visit Hert who played 
the trombone in the orchestra. But, though this 
comic actor is not wholly new, he forms one of 
a capital group—the group that gives the piece 
its character, and whatever vitality it may have: 
—I mean the Bloomsbury lodgers: Mab and her 
uncle, and his newspaper friend. 

There is one grave fault of taste, if not of feel¬ 
ing ; and that is the kind of talk that passes, at a 
given moment, between Gerald, the hero, and his 
father, Sir Grevile, when Sir Grevile says that a 
certain frailty rather becomes a man,"as rouge 
does a woman: “ only, in my time, they laid it 
on thicker.” The saying is not in good taste, I 
opine. But let that pass—it is not natural; and 
not to he natural is, for a dramatic writer, a graver 
thing than only not to he tastefuL So many 
faults!—others might yet he pointed out; and yet 
Queen Mab is a piece which will bore no one, for 
even the ill-constructed later acts are not tedious 
at all, and the first act puts one into so excellent 
a temper that Fate can hardly harm one till the 
play is done. And as I began by assuring Mr. 
Godfrey that, being able to write so well, he has 
no business to refrain from writing still better, so 
let me end the comments on the piece itself by 
one other expression of my sense of its real, though 
most unequal literary merit—of its pungency, its 
keenness, its bristling repartee. There is, of course, 
a little bitterness along with all the earnestness of 
the satire. If there were not, it would hardly be 
satire of our day. We live, of course, in a time 
when our dramatists, if they are clever men, can 
hardly pretend to believe in much besides the 
virtues of a few women. So just the correct 
kind of cynicism is here, visibly enough, but with 
it, too, a little earnestness—a little manly en¬ 
thusiasm. When Mab gets rather famous as a 
painter, some one says of her that she is very 
clever: “ so clever that she would be a geuius, u 
she only knew some newspaper people; ” and later, 
when she is quite famous, some one says she will 
he one of the elect. “ Y'ou will write It. A. after 
your name, and from an artist you will subside 
into a maker of pictures.” 

The acting is excellent, when judged by present 
standards; nay, would not be by any means bad, 
if judged hv the standard of greater days. Mr. , 
Buckstone plays the fifth-rate actor with much 
rich unctuous humour—the unctuous humour that 
is amusing its second generation of admirers. It 
is long since he has had a part so good for him. 
Seemingly he enjoys it very much ; at all events 
he is more at home in it than he was as the 
private detective in Charity, or as the great art 
patron in Pyymalion and Galatea. Mr. Kendal's 
character of Gerald Carew, of the Life Guards, 
is not so fully developed by the author as was his 
character in Charity. Mr. Kendal acts it well, 
but there is not very much to be made of it. Mr. 
Howe looks and plays quite satisfactorily as the 
good-hearted journalist whom Mab, had she been 
true to Bohemia and to Life, ought surely to have 
married. Mrs. Chippendale is mistress of all her 
resources in the representation of the lady of 
Manchester blood. Miss Helen Massey is com- 
mendably disagreeable as that lady’s daughter— 
an entirely selfish and thin-natured girl to 
whom it would be a revelation that a woman 
may have delicate feeling “even if she doesn’t 
live in Mavfeir. Mr. Buckstone, junior, 
and Mr. Everiil fill two insignificant parts. The 
great part is Miss Robertson’s, and through the 
whole of the first act it is as good as any leading 
actress could desire. There are fine moments 
for her too in the second act, but little that is 
worth much in the third. Thus it is that Miss 
Robertson, beginning admirably, ends somewhat 


ineffectively. She is the romp of the Bloomsbury 
parlour—the good genius of its rough inmates—to 
the life. Here she acts with infinite zest, with 
great heartiness, and as great truth. Here every 
touch is the right touch ; not a note goes wrong. 
Further on in the play one is bound to report 
that she is not so satisfying. She lives in the 
merriment of the piece, and lives too in its anxiety; 
often the worn strained face is assumed with a 
full dramatic sympathy. But her declamatory 
passages—the moments when she should be 
strongest—are rendered with an elocution not 
always perfectly natural: with something too 
much of deliberation for the accent of genuine 
passion. Also a mannerism may he noted, and 
noted here with all the better grace, because I 
suppose no one will assert that in these columns 
there has been lack of hearty appreciation of 
the actress now in question. On the stage she 
nearly always receives a greeting or a compliment, 
whether merely courtly or enthusiastic, in a way 
that is unenanged, her own and unique 
—that is, she manages to convey in the 
clearest (nay, also in the wittiest) of wavs, 
by gesture, tone, and smile, that she holds the 
compliment or greeting to be entirely insincere. It 
is as if one said continually, “ you are exceedingly 
polite to pay me compliments with so much trouble 
—really 1 am almost indebted to you for getting 
up on my behalf so capital a make-believe 1 ” This 
mannerism, though sometimes exactly what is 
wanted, is quite as often out of place; and unless 
we are wrong, so good an actress would do well to 
amend it. Queen Mab —to say a last word to the 
reader—is one of the cleverest and most imperfect 
things seen recently in London. It is worth a 
visit to the Ilaymarket, not to find out, in the 
second and third acts, how faulty is its story, but 
to hear, in the first, the wit of the dialogue, and to 
see the acting of Miss Robertson—here so uncon¬ 
ventional, so spirited, so seemingly spontaneous. 

Frederick Wedmore. 


The Criterion Theatre opened its doors en Satur¬ 
day night. It is a daintily decorated little theatre, 
chiefly underground; but one may forget that one 
is in a cellar when the cellar is lined with satin 
and lace. The entertainments presented were of a 
kind with which the public is familiar: that is to 
say, there was the orthodox attraction of a couple 
of pieces by men of known names, and the pre¬ 
sence on the stage of several actors and actresses 
who have elsewhere acquired some celebrity. At 
any other place than a theatre, and with any other 
public than the theatrical public of London, a little 
freshness of idea would have been acceptable; but 
the stage is nothing if not conservative, and no 
doubt Mr. Byron did wisely to give us some such 
a comedy as he has given us before ; and Mr. Gil¬ 
bert still more wisely to develope for the third or 
fourth time his once original idea of a world in 
which everything is upside down. From a busi¬ 
ness point of view, nothing could be better than 
the arrangements at the Criterion. Conservative 
principles are as sound upon the stage as anywhere 
else; and innovators, as all the world knows, make 
other people’s fortunes—not their own. For the 
reet, neither piece presented at the Criterion 
Theatre is without the power of raising a laugh. 
Even Topseyturveydom would not be Mr. Gilbert’s 
if we couldn’t laugh at it. Mr. Byron’s American 
Lady is a succession of effective scenes, written 
with the smartness which characterises the dia¬ 
logue of this author. No one blames Mr. Byron 
for being too dull: on the contrary, it is only too 
easy to him to be merry. The conduct of his fable 
must itself be arrested, that this or that type of 
modem mankind may discharge a comic remark, 
to which another type of modem mankind, who 
happens to.be equally gifted, will reply with 
anothercomic remark, which in its due turn provokes 
a rejoinder. In Mrs. John Wood, who plays the 
chief part in An American Lady, Mr. Byron has 
secured an actress who is fitted to do justice to his 
work, and who is greatly approved of by the 
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public. Mr. Byron himself appears upon the stage, 
and assumes with his wonted success the languid 
composure of which he is a master. A good deal of 
applause is deservedly bestowed on the efforts of 
Mr. J. Clarke and Mr. David Fisher. Miss Fanny 
Hughes, Miss Jane Rignold, and (in the afterpiece) 
Miss Fanny Holland, from the Gallery of Illustra¬ 
tion, also render their best service* in aid of the 
entertainment of the evening. Scenery, stage- 
fittings, and properties leave nothing to be desired. 

This evening, at the Queen’s Theatre, a pupil of 
Mr. Ryder’s makes her first appearance on any 
stage. The play is Sheridan Knowles’s Hunchback, 
and the character is Julia. The lady’s name is 
Miss Leighton. 

Petticoat Government —a somewhat famous farce 
by Dance—has been revived at the Vaudeville 
with a much stronger cast than is usual with 
farces; for Mr. Farrer, Mr. Horace NVigan, and 
Miss Larkin take part in the performance. Thus, 
with London Assurance and the burlesque of Ituy 
Bias, a very ample entertainment is provided for 
those who would be merry at a theatre. 

Mary Queen of Scots will be withdrawn to¬ 
night. 

Mr. Toole will play, we believe, in several of 
his favourite parts during his approaching engage¬ 
ment at the Globe Theatre. He will act in 
America in August. 

A correspondence has been published between 
the Lord Chamberlain's Department and the mana¬ 
gers of the French plavs in London. The object 
of Messrs. Valnay and Pitron has been to induce 
the present Lord Chamberlain—Lord Hertford— 
to reconsider his predecessor’s decision with respect 
to the refusal to allow certain works of high 
literary and artistic merit to be performed in 
London. In view of the engagement of Monsieur 
Got, Madame Favart and Mademoiselle Blanche 
Pierson, the Lord Chamberlain is specially re¬ 
quested to license Le Demi-Monde, by Dumas the 
younger; Seraphine, which had almost the last 
success obtained by Sardou at the Gvnnase; Julie, 
by Octave Feuillet, played at the Fran^ais; and 
last, Le Supplice d ime Femme, which M. Emile 
do Girardin claims as his own, but in which he 
was assisted by the author of Le Demi-Monde. 
The Lord Chamberlain declines to license any one 
of these pieces. It remains to be seen how far 
his refusal affects the engagement of the celebrated 
artists we have named. Got and Favart have been 
seen here before, and one supposes that the pieces 
then acted by them are still open to performance; 
but Blanche Pierson comes for the first time to 
England, and one asks, with some curiosity, in 
what pieces this most excellent artist is to be per¬ 
mitted to appear. Though known to the most 
cultivated public of Paris for now many years, 
her last success has been her greatest. PerhapB 
Messieurs Valnay and Pitron will ask the Lord 
Chamberlain to license Motisieur Alphonse ; so 
that Londoners may see Mdlle. Pierson at her 
best. 

Octave Fedtllet's new drama Le. Sphin.v was 
played for the first time last Monday- night, at 
the" Theatre Framyus, by Delaunay and Maubert, 
Mademoiselle Croizette, Mademoiselle Sarah Bern¬ 
hardt, and others. We shall in due time be able 
to give a full account of it. 


MUSIC. 

NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

The Singing Class Boole, by Orlando J. Stimpson 
(London and Glasgow: W. Collins, Sons & Co.), 
is intended for the use of teachers and scholars in 
elementary schools. Beginning with the very rudi¬ 
ments of musical notation, it carries on the learner 
till he has arrived at sufficient proficiency to be 
able to take his part at sight in a moderately easy 
round or glee. The system on which the work is 
based is that of •key-relationship, and it is in this 
respect similar to the Tonic Sol-fa system; but 


the ordinary musical notation is used from the 
first; and this will probably commend the book to 
many teachers who, while cordially accepting the 
principle of singing by key-relationship rather than 
Dy absolute pitch, object to the new notation as 
unnecessary. The explanations and instructions, 
while concise, are extremely clear; the chapters on 
the formation of scales and on modulation (the 
point at which the pupil’s real difficulties begin) 
bung especially good. In addition to the mere 
exercises, the work contains nearly sixty rounds, 
glees, &c., and being published at a low price, and 
in a convenient shape, is likely to meet with a 
large circulation. 

The Union School Song Garland, edited by 
William M’Gavin (Glasgow: Wm. Hamilton), is 
another work intended for the use of children. 
It is printed in Hamilton's patent “ Union ” musical 
notation, the peculiarity of which is that it shows 
at a glance, not only the absolute pitch of each 
note, but also its position in the key. The book 
contains some 300 songs for children, simply and 
easily arranged for two trebles and a bass. In its 
pages are to be found, not only a large number of 
old established favourites, but many less known 
pieces, including several written expressly for the 
work. Great care has been exercised in the selec¬ 
tion and adaptation of the words, and many an 
old friend with a new face meets us as we look 
through the book. For instance, the words of 
“ Here's a health to all good lasses,” can hardly 
be recommended as suitable for the little ones; 
so the very pretty old tune is set to the unexcep¬ 
tionable text, “ Where the beauteous flowers are 
growing,” &c. Tire book is a perfect thesaurus of 
melodies for young people, though, from its very 
nature, it has no great merits in a merely musical 
point of view. It is, however, admirably suited 
for its purpose, a commendation which cannot 
always De bestowed on works of much more 
pretension. 

An Account of the Remarkable Musical Talents 
of Several Members of the Wesley Family, by W. 
Winters (London: F. Davis), is not a work 
which calls for any detailed notice. It consists 
of a reprint of a manuscript written by Samuel 
Wesley, the well-known composer, not long pre¬ 
vious to his death, which is at present in the 
library of the British Museum. To this is pre¬ 
fixed what Mr. Winter terms a “ Memorial 
Introduction,” composed mainly of biogra¬ 
phical sketches of various members of the 
family of the Wesleys, and with especial reference 
to their musical abilities. Samuel Wesley’s was 
one of the rare instances in which infant prodigies 
do not in later years disappoint the promise of 
their youth. The little work under notice is full 
of interesting details, and those who are curious 
in biographical matters will find it worthy of 
their attention. 

Geschichte. des Concertiresens in Wien, von 
Eduard Hanslick (Wien: Wilhelm Braumiiller), 
though not absolutely a new work, is almost 
unknown in this country, and from its great 
usefulness to the musical historian, deserves a short 
notice. It is one of those laborious works of 
reference which no one but a German would have 
the patience to undertake, and the compilation of 
which must have involved years of labour. It 
gives a complete record of all the concert doings in 
Vienna during the past century, and from its very 
superabundance of detail renders a detailed 
analysis or review impossible. Here may be 
found the dates of the first appearances at Vienna 
of all the great j^rformers, and of the first 
productions of important works. It is of course 
impossible for us to verify all Dr. Hanslick’s 
dates, but the reputation which he enjoys in 
Germany is such that he may be taken as a safe 
guide. The work is divided into four books, 
entitled respectively, “The Patriarchal Time,” 
(1760-1800—Haydn-Mozart Epoch) “ The Asso¬ 
ciation of Dilettanti” (1800-1830, Beetlioven- 
Schubert Epoch), “ The Virtuoso Time” (1830- 


1848, Liszt-Thalberg Epoch) and “ The Artists’ 
Association” (1848-1888, Musical Renaissance 
Epoch). A serviceable index is given at the end 
of the book of the names of all the performers 
mentioned in its pages; but its value as a work of 
reference would have been much increased had a 
similar index of the compositions been included. 
As it is, in order to find the date of the first 
production of a new work, it is necessary to know 
the approximate date, and then to hunt through 
the portion of the.book which treats of the period 
referred to, in order to obtain the required 
information. In spite of this drawback, however, 
the work will be found most valuable to all 
students of musical history. 

Ebenezer Prout. 

MACFARREN’s “ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST.” 

The first performance in London of Mr. Mac- 
farren’s new oratorio, which was given yesterday 
week by the Sacred Harmonic Society, attracted 
a very large audience, among whom were to be 
seen many of our most distinguished musicians. 
It will be remembered that the work was written 
for last year’s musical festival at Bristol; and it 
was first performed in that city, under the direc¬ 
tion of Mr. Charles Halid, on October 23. The 
overture had been heard in London at the con¬ 
certs of the British Orchestral Society, ns well as 
at the Crystal Palace; but, unless we are mis¬ 
taken, none of the vocal music had previously 
found its way into our concert programmes. 

The oratorio is divided into two parts. The 
first, entitled “ The Desert,” treats of John's 

5 reaching in the wilderness, and of the baptism of 
esus. The second, and longer part, is inscribed 
“Machaerus,” and deals with John's rebuke of 
Herod, the feast at which the daughter of Ilero- 
dias danced before Herod and his nobles, and the 
imprisonment and subsequent execution of the 
Baptist. The libretto, which has been compiled by 
Dr. E. G. Monk, is excellent. 

The music itself bears evidences, as a whole, of 
highly cultivated talent, rather than of sponta¬ 
neous genius. The hand of the thoroughly accom¬ 
plished musician is to be seen on every page, but, 
united with extreme technical cleverness, there is 
in parts a certain amount of dryness, as if the 
ideas had rather been sought for than had come 
of themselves. The choral portions of the work 
are far superior to the solos. Especially admir¬ 
able in every point of view are the three choruses 
of the nobles (for male voices) in the second part, 
“ O King, live for ever,” “ Lo, the daughter of 
Ilerodias cometh in,” and “Lo, the .wrath of the 
King.” In these pieces we find Mr. Macfarren at 
his best. There is not only a wild barbaric splen¬ 
dour about them, but also a melodic and rhythmic 
charm which we confess we could not find in 
some of the other numbers of the work. With 
a daring, the justification of which is to be found 
in its complete success, the composer has ven¬ 
tured to introduce into sacred music such primd 
facie secular instruments as the triangle and 
tambourine. That this should have been done 
without producing the slightest feeling of incon¬ 
gruity, speaks no little for the skill and tact of the 
writer. Exceedingly fine, too, in a more eccle¬ 
siastical style, is the concluding chorus of the first 
part, “ My soul, praise the Lord,” in which the 
old psalm tune, known as “Hanover,” is treated 
fugally with the greatest ingenuity—an especially 
noticeable point being the introduction of the 
theme as a canto fermo for the brass instruments, 
in augmentation, against the moving counterpoint 
of the voices. The final chorus of the oratorio, 
on the other hand, is comparatively weak; the 
fugal subject, though cleverly treated, is too 
“straggling.” The close, however, is redeemed 
by a fine and effective pedal point. One more 
chorus should be mentioned—that for female 
voices in the first part, “ This is my beloved Son." 
Here Mr. Macfarren is undoubtedly ploughing 
with Wagner's heifer. The score is'like a page 
out of “Lohengrin; ” indeed, the very same de- 
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Tice of divided violins con sordini and a harp ac¬ 
companiment may be found on pages 34 to 36 
of tne published full score of that opera. The 
senichorus pleased so much as to obtain an encore, 
as did also the chorus concluding the first part, of 
■which we have already spoken. 

Of the solo music not much need be said. It is 
always ingenious, and appropriate to the text; but 
there is little which produces an impression beyond 
t hat of cleverness. One of the best numbers is the 
unaccompanied quartett, “ Blessed are they which 
are persecuted for righteousness’ sake,” which was 
encored. 

With respect to the performance it is impossible 
to speak too highly. The music is in places very 
difficult; and the amount of labour which Sir 
Michael Costa must have expended on its prepara¬ 
tion can hardly be imagined. Both chorus and 
band were admirable. The solo parts received full 
j ustice at the hands of Madame Lemmens-Sher- 
rington, Miss A. Sterling, and Messrs. Lloyd and 
Santley; indeed the entire concert reflected the 
highest credit on all who took part in it. Mr. 
Macfarren, who was seated in one of the side gal¬ 
leries, was called forward and “ ovated ” (as our 
American friends say) at the end of the first part, 
and again at the conclusion of the work. 

The oratorio as a whole is one which is worthy 
of its composer’s reputation, and which will pro¬ 
bably maintain its position in the repertoire of our 
choral societies. We must not omit, for the sake 
of those who wish to make its acquaintance, to say 
that it is published, in a cheap and very elegant 
edition, by the firm of Stanley Lucas, Weber 
and Co. _ 

Last Saturday 8 Crystal Palace Concert was 
open to the reproach—not an uncommon one, un¬ 
fortunately, at these otherwise excellent entertain¬ 
ments—of being far too long. The natural result 
was that a very large number of the visitors left 
before its close, and moreover that the concluding 
piece—Brahms's “ Variations on a Theme by 
llaydn ”—was played to an audience whose 
attention had already been severely taxed, and who 
certainly were not in a fit condition of mind for 
the due appreciation of this very elaborate work. 
Of the composition itself we spoke on its first per¬ 
formance a few weeks ago, and need only add now 
that, like all really good music, it improves on ac¬ 
quaintance. The other orchestral pieces at this con¬ 
cert were Beethoven's Symphony in B flat, No. 4, and 
Sullivan’s sparkling and brilliant overture to The 
Sapphire Necklace. Herr Joachim played Mendels¬ 
sohn’s violin concerto and two movements from a 
sonata of Bach's in his own inimitable style, and 
vocal music was contributed by Madame Sinico 
and Mr. Vernon Rigby. We have deferred till 
last the mention of the specialty of this concert 
—the first performance in England of Brahms’s 
■“ Song of Destiny ” ( Schicksalslied ). This work is 
unquestionably one of the noblest inspirations of 
true genius which have been produced for many 
years. Its importance is such as to deserve a 
somewhat detailed notice. This, however, we 
must reserve for our review columns, and confine 
ourselves now to saying that it depicts with 
wonderful beauty of expression the contrast be¬ 
tween the calm repose of the blessed, and the 
changeful lot of suffering humanity. In Brahms's 
music melody, harmony, and orchestration are 
alike enchanting. The work, which is written 
for full chorus and orchestra, was excellently 
performed. The Crystal Palace Choir has of late 
remarkably improved ; and the manner in which 
the very difficult intervals and modulations, so 
frequently occurring in the work, were attacked 
was most commendable, and gave evidence of 
much careful training on the part of Mr. Manns. 
The only weak point was (if the paradox may be 
allowed) too much strength; the piano passages 
being in places hardly subdued enough. It is to 
be hoped that a second hearing of this exquisite 
piece will soon be afforded. 

The programme of last Monday’s Popular 
Concert, though containing no novelties, was pro¬ 


bably on that very account the more acceptable 
to a large number of the audience. There are 
many who prefer a piece with which they are 
familiar to any new work, whatever its merits. 
It is unnecessary to enter into any details re¬ 
specting music so well known as that performed 
at this concert. Herr Joachim, with Messrs. Ries, 
Straus and Piatti, gave Mendelssohn’s brilliant 
Quartett, in E flat (Op. 44). Signor Piatti (who 
has been justly called “ the Joachim of the 
violoncello”) delighted his hearers by his per¬ 
formance of Boccherini’s Sonata in A, with piano 
accompaniment. Nothing can be conceived more 
perfect, whether as regards tone or phrasing, than 
this great artist’s playing. Mr. Charles Halid 
gave Beethoven's familiar Sonata in D (Op. 10, 
No. 3), to which he seems especially partial, and 
joined Herr Joachim in the even more familiar 
“ Kreutzer Sonata.” Madame Edna Hall was the 
vocalist, and Mr. Zerbini the conductor. 

Next Monday, the Director's benefit, and last 
concert of the present season, takes place, when an 
even more rich and varied musical treat than 
usual will be provided. Ebesezer Prout. 


ROYAi ALBERT HALL CHORAL SOCIETY. 

The announcement of a performance (“ by desire”) 
of Mr. A. Sullivan’s oratorio, The Light of the 
World, at which their Royal Highnesses the Duke 
and Duchess of Edinburgh had intimated their 
intention of being present, attracted an enormous 
audience to the Royal Albert Hall on the evening 
of the 19th inst. Considering the small interest 
generally evinced by the metropolitan public at 
the production of a new oratorio, or, indeed, of 
any new musical work, and computing it as a 
fact that for each individual who goes to hear a 
new composition, a hundred will go to listen to 
such well-worn works as Messiah or Elijah, it may 
be taken for granted, without prejudice to Mr. 
Sullivan, that the great majonty of the vast 
audience, which has been variously stated as num¬ 
bering seven and nine thousand, came together 
rather with the hope of getting a sight of the 
royal bridal pair than for the sake of listening to 
Mr. Sullivan’s oratorio. The brilliancy of the 
spectacle of this well-filled vast arena, and the 
brightness and variety of colour of evening toilets, 
made all the brighter bv gas illumination, was even 
more imposing than the inauguration ceremony, 
which her Majesty the Queen attended on a cold 
spring morning in 1871, when cloaks and over¬ 
coats were gladly requisitioned, even at the cost 
of concealing from view the small amount of colour 
we are habituated to, and which is so necessary to 
relieve the dull monotony of our dreary and 
generally leaden-hued climate. The audience were 
well seated before the arrival of the royal party, 
which included the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh, Prince 
Arthur, the Princess Louise, the Duke of Teck, 
and the Princess Mary. Immediately on their 
appearance in the royal’box, the National Anthem 
was sung, followed by the Russian Hymn, arranged 
for this occasion by Mr. J. Bamby. To this suc¬ 
ceeded prolonged cheering, which was acknow¬ 
ledged by repeated bows from the royal party. 
The incongruity of combining a regal show with 
the first performance in London of a work of 
such solemn purport as The Light of the World 
must be apparent to all; and, unaccustomed 
as unhappily we have been to such shows 
in this country, the excitement consequent 
thereon and the splendour of the scene could 
not but have its effect even upon those who had 
come together simply and solely to hear and pass 
judgment upon the new work. Some allowance 
may, therefore, be claimed for those who, hearing 
it for the first time under such unusual circum¬ 
stances; are called upon to express their unbiassed 
opinion of its merits. 

The Light of the World was written on com¬ 
mission for the late Birmingham Festival. Musi¬ 
cal works produced under such conditions, and 
written against time, have seldom proved success¬ 


ful. Wondrous stories have certainly been told of 
Handel composing an entire oratorio in a few 
weeks’ time, out it is impossible to say how far he 
had matured his ideas before setting pen to paper. 
The amount of manual labour required for the 
production of such a work nowadays is very 
much greater than it was in his day, owing to the 
great development of orchestration since his time. 
Though ample time, we believe, was allowed Mr.. 
Sullivan for the completion of his work, we can 
readily believe that he felt himself pressed for time 
towards the last, as any one must be who under¬ 
takes to supply a work of such dimensions by a 
certain date, however remote. We therefore 
willingly make all allowance for any shortcomings 
on this score. It is easy to imagine him, some 
months before the festival, running about, amidst 
the harassment of other engagements, from this 
friend to that, to seek for counsel as to the choice of 
a subject for his work, and after having at length 
found a friend, perhaps as much harassed as himself 
by the cares and troubles of this world, willing to 
supply him with a libretto, being obliged to await 
his friend’s leisure. 


Oratorios may be divided into two classes r 
those which belong exclusively to the Church, 
such as Bach's Passion Music—the perfection of 
ecclesiastical oratorio; and those which, follow¬ 
ing the form brought over from Italy by Handel, 
employ biblical subjects either for purely artistic 
purposes, or partly with a view to religious edifi¬ 
cation. The Light of the World clearly comes 
within the latter category. It has been the ten¬ 
dency of modem tames to treat oratorio more as a 
musical drama than in the old ecclesiastical form. 
Indeed, so strong has been the feeling in favour of 
dramatising, as evinced by Mendelssohn, espe¬ 
cially in ms Elijah —at once the most dramatic 
and the most popular of oratorios that one 
has come to look for something like a plot of 
sustained dramatic interest as a matter of course. 
This we do not find in The Light of the World, 
which may be accurately characterised as consist¬ 
ing of a succession of scenes from, or bearing 
upon, the life of Christ upon earth, the logical 
sequence of which, and their bearing upon each 
other, is not always at first sight apparent. The 
intention of the work, as the librettist has stated, 
is to set forth the human aspect of the life of our 
Lord upon earth, exemplifying it by some of the 
actual incidents in his career which bear specially 
upon his attributes of Preacher, Healer, and Pro¬ 
phet. Dealing respectively, in the First Part, with 
the “ Nativity,” “ Preaching,” “ Healing,” and 
“ Prophesying ” of our Lord, ending with tho 
triumphant entry into Jerusalem; and, in the 
Second Part, with the utterances which, con¬ 
taining the avowal of Himself as the Son of Man, 
excited to the utmost the wrath of his enemies, 
and led the rulers to conspire for his betrayal and 
death; the solemn recital by the chorus of his 
sufferings, and the belief in his final reward; the 
grief of Mary Magdalene at the sepulchre; and 
the consolation and triumph of the disciples at 
the resurrection of their Lord and Master—these 
“scenes” are laid respectively at Bethlehem, 
Nazareth, Bethany, on the way to and at Jeru¬ 
salem. 


It is probable that it is this dramatising 
tendency, to which we have alluded, which’ has 
led to the licentious treatment of Sacred Writ, 
which of late years the concoctors of oratorio 
“ books ” have so freely indulged in, and which 
seems to be on the increase. One would have 
thought that it would have had a directly con¬ 
trary influence, and would have brought into ex¬ 
istence dramatic poems on sacred subjects, whether 
biblical or not, of real poetical merit and adapted 
for musical treatment. But it seems as difficult to 
find a real poet for an oratorio as for an opera 
“ book,” and composers have been thrown on tneir 
own resources or on the kindness of friends for the 
provision of a text. The process in vogue seems 
simple enough, and may be undertaken by any one 
in the possession of a reference Bible and a con- 
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cordance. Having made choice of a subject, the 
dramatis personae come of themselves, and there 
being (as it would seem) no irreverence or incon¬ 
gruity in putting words into the month of one 
person which are recorded to have been spoken by 
another, the dialogue is easily filled in. Anachro¬ 
nisms have been admitted, and eventB suggested by 
the context, but which are not actually recorded, 
have been freely turned to account. Such a 
process of manufacturing oratorio “ books ” is 
very like the game of making up a story which 
must consist entirely of quotations. We tremble 
to think of the possible result of such a process 
carried to its extreme point. We may live to see 
an oratorio put forth consisting entirely of “ words 
compiled from the Holy .Scriptures,” but the main 
subject of which, together with the personages 
represented, need have no place in biblical history. 
On account of the example set, it is to be regretted 
that the librettist of The Light of the World has 
largely followed the method of procedure we have 
drawn attention to as reprehensible, though of 
course he has not done so to the extent we have 
pointed out as possible. The skill and ingenuity 
displayed in las share of the work is, however, 
undeniable. That Mr. Sullivan should have 
failed in doing justice to the theme proposed 
to him is not to be wondered at, when we take 
into consideration its sublimity. So tremendous 
a subject could only be treated successfully by a 
genius of the highest kind, and by one endowed 
with the strongest religious feelings. We know 
nothing of Mr. Sullivan’s endowments in this 
latter direction ; but, judging from his former 
essays in sacred music, ns instanced in his Prodigal 
Son and Festival Te Beam, which were claimed 
as successes on their production, but seem now to 
be well-nigh forgotten, we should by no means 
have selected him as the man best fitted to carry 
out so serious an undertaking. With the serious¬ 
ness of the task in hand he seems to have been 
duly impressed, but the general result of his 
music is one of heaviness and dulness, often sug- 

f estive of a Gregorian chant sung slow. The 
ighest credit, however, is due to him for his 
skilful instrumentation—his strongest point—but 
in the work before us this is throughout of a 
more sombre character than usual with him, as 
doubtless the nature of the subject suggested. 
Though as a whole the Light of the World 
is unsatisfactory, it is not without its 
merits. Among the most noteworthy of the 
forty-two “ numbers ” of which it consists may 
be enumerated, in order: the solo and chorus, 
“ In Rama there was a voice; ” the chorus, “ I 
will pour my spirit; ” the quintett, “ Doubtless 
thou art our Father;” the chorus, “The grave 
cannot praise thee;” the chorus, “Hosanna to 
the Sion of David; ” the unaccompanied quartett, 
“ Yea, though I walk through the vallev ; ” and 
the final chorus, “ Him hath God exalted.” The 
solos are its least satisfactory part. On its pro¬ 
duction at Birmingham, Mr. Sullivan was strongly 
advised to curtail his work, and this he has 
done; but no amount of pruning could detract 
from its general heaviness or add strength to its 
weakness. The performance at the Royal 
Albert Ilall, under his own direction, was, on 
the part of the band, and of the four prin¬ 
cipal vocalists—Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, 
Madame Patev, Mr. W. II. Cummings, and Mr. 
Santley-—an eminently satisfactory one; but one 
could not but wish' that more time had been 
bestowed upon rehearsing the choruses. Miss 
Spiller and Mr. Maybrick assisted in the subordi¬ 
nate parts, and Dr. Stainer rendered efficient ser¬ 
vice at the organ. That Mr. Sullivan—who pos¬ 
sesses undoubted talent as a composer, overrated 
though it may have been—after frittering away 
much valuable time on the production of ballads 
for the music-shops, has again turned his attention 
to the composition of a work of serious import, is 
a matter for true congratulation, even though his 
efforts have not been crowned with perfect suc¬ 
cess. But by those who have followed him from 


the outset of his career it is to be regretted that 
his music to The Tempest —his Opus 1—un¬ 
doubtedly still remains his best work. 

C. A. Babbx. 


Coprhhagkh celebrated the centenary of the 
birth of Weyse, the founder of the Danish 
school of music, on March 5. The composer’s 
comic opera of The Sleeping Potion was per¬ 
formed at the Royal Theatre, and nothing is to be 
heard at the concert-rooms but songs, fantasias, 
and sonatas by this old fashioned but still popular 
musician. 

Scarcely had Copenhagen ceased to celebrate 
the memory of its old musician, than one of the 
most popular of its living composers was taken 
from it. H. C. Lumbye, whose dance-music is 
known to every baud in Europe, and who was 
idolised in Denmark, died on the 20th of March. 
He was bom in 1810, and began the study of 
music in 1822, at Odense, where his father’s regi¬ 
ment was stationed. When he was fourteen years 
of age he entered the army himself as trumpeter, 
and composed all his earlier works in the open air, 
marching up and down in front of Amalienborg 
Palace. In 1843 he was made musical director of 
Tivoli, the Crystal Palace of the Danes, the band 
of which, under his care, became one of the very 
best in Europe. He was no scientific composer, 
but his polkas and galops were inimitable for 
freshness and verve. He has suffered for two years 
from mortal disease. 

The coming week being Passion Week, the 
Roval Albert Hall Choral Society, under the 
direction of Mr. Joseph Barnby, will give per¬ 
formances of sacred music on each evening. On 
Monday and Saturday the Messiah will be per¬ 
formed ; on Tuesday the Hymn of Praise and 
Stabat Mater ; while Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday are to be occupied with Bach's Passion 
Music —a work for the repeated hearing of which 
musicians are greatly indebted to Mr. Barnby. 

On Wednesday, the 18th inst., a concert was 
given at the Guildhall, Cambridge, in aid of the 
funds for a statue to Bach, to be erected at 
Eisenach. Herr Joachim was the great attraction, 
and was supported by local pianists and vocalists 
—all services being rendered gratuitously. The 
first part of the concert, which was in every 
respect thoroughly successful, consisted entirely 
of works by Bach. 

Bach's Passion according to John was per¬ 
formed on the 19th inst., at Great St. Mary’s 
Church, Cambridge, under the direction of Dr. 
J. M. Garrett, with organ and small orchestra, to 
a very crowded congregation. 

H.R.H. the Prince op Wales has graciously 
promised to preside at the annual dinner of the 
Royal Society of Musicians, on the 27th of April. 

King Ludwig of Bavaria has opened a pro¬ 
visional credit of 100,000 gulden towards the com¬ 
pletion of Wagner’s theatrical enterprise at Bay¬ 
reuth. According to the latest accounts from 
Germany, Wagner expects to open the theatre on 
May 1, 1875. 

Weber’s Freischidx has been recently produced 
for the first time, and with complete success, at 
the Italian Opera at Madrid. 

It is reported in German papers that Rubin¬ 
stein intends to give up playing and devote 
himself entirely to composition. 

Edvard Grteg, the young Norwegian com¬ 
poser, is at present at work upon an opera, the 
libretto of which is from the pen of Bjornstjeme 
Bjomson. 

Theodore Thomas has been giving four con¬ 
certs at Chicago, in connexion with the Apollo 
Club in that city. On the last evening, Schumann’s 
Paradise and the Peri was performed with com¬ 
plete success. 

At the sixth symphony-concert of the Teabody 
j Institute at Baltimore, a remarkable programme, 


consisting exclusively of Scandinavian music, was 
provided. The composers represented were Gade, 
Kuhlau, J. P. E. Hartmann, Grieg, and A. Soder- 


raan. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Mr. Seymour Hadbx has a very large etching 
in progress. It is a rendering of Turner's Calais 
Pier, in the National Gallery, and bids fair to be 
equal in power and interest to anything the artist 
has produced. 

We hear that Professor Corssen, who is cann¬ 
ing through the press his great work on the 
Etruscan Inscriptions, expresses himself as no 
more disturbed by Mr. Isaac Taylor's book, Etrus¬ 
can Researches, than by the Earl of Crawford and 
Balcarres’ work, Etruscan Inscriptions, published 
last year. 

Mb. H. Nettleship is bringing out a second 
edition of the third volume of Conington's Virgil, 
as also a second edition of Conington’s Persius. 

A collection of engravings was exhibited on 
Thursday, at the Society of Antiquaries, by Edwin 
Freshfield, Esq., representing the city of London 
at various dates, especially the parishes of St. 
Margaret Lothbury, Si. Christopher, and St. Bar¬ 
tholomew the Little, by the Exchange. Of these 
the most remarkable were a view of London in 
1560; an engraving with representations of London 
before and after the great fire; a plate containing 
all the city gates, and a curious Dutch engraving 
of the execution of Charles I., with portraits of 
the King, Cromwell, and Fairfax in medallions at 
the top of the plate, and scenes connected with 
the tnal in compartments surrounding the princi» 
pal picture. 

The sons of the late Mr. H. W. Wilberforce 
are bringing through the press a volume of the 
articles contributed by their father to the Dublin 
Review. F'ather Newman has written a biogra¬ 
phical introduction to the volume, which will be 
published by Messrs. H. S. King & Co. 

We regret to leqm that it is proposed to con¬ 
struct a railway from Naples to the crater of 
Mount Vesuvius. The joumev will be made in 
an hour and a quarter, and the line is to cost 
three or four million francs. Signor Gallanti is 
enabled, by his study of the subject, to guarantee 
the safety of passengers in the event of an erup¬ 
tion. 
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LITERATURE. 

« 

An Account of the Township of If ley, in the 
Deanery of Cuddesdon, Oxfordshire, from 
the earliest Notice. By the Rev. Edward 
Marshall, M.A. Second Issue, with Addi¬ 
tions. Pp. viii. and 176. (Oxford and 
London : Janies Parker & Co, 1874.) 

This volume is a re-issue of one originally 
published in 1870, by the author of the 
History of Woodstock, which was recently 
noticed in these columns. To the original 
text there is now added a short appendix of 
notes, containing whatsoever additional in¬ 
formation the writer (whose family has long 
been connected with the place) has gathered 
in the interval. 

The name of Iffley (a pretty village on 
the banks of the Isis, two miles from Ox¬ 
ford), is familiar to every student of English 
architecture in connection with its interest¬ 
ing church, which affords one of the best 
specimens of rich Norman work, and which, 
until recently, used to be popularly described 
as a specimen of Saxon architecture. But 
those to whom, whether from ecclesiastical 
or aquatic associations, its present name is 
like a household word, would hardly recog¬ 
nise it under some of the eighty-four varia¬ 
tions which are carefully tabulated by Mr. 
Marshall. True it is that some of these 
forms, especially several which are derived 
from publications of the old Record Com¬ 
mission, appear to arise from misreadings of 
early documents (e.g. the wonderful forms 
of Feteleg and Mitteleg), but Ivittelai in the 
twelfth century, Istreley in the thirteenth, 
Gyjfthebure in the fourteenth, Zefteley in the 
fifteenth, and even Yeofley in tho nineteenth, 
would puzzle many a one moderately ac¬ 
quainted with local transformations. And 
the varieties of interpretation are in propor¬ 
tion to the varieties of spelling. Doctors 
differ as to whether it means “ the field of 
gifts,” or “ the island in the flood,” or “the 
land of Ive,” or “ the meadow on the edge 
of a wood or stream,” or “water island,” 
or whether it was named after a town" called 
Gefle or Yefley, in the Gulf of Bothnia, by 
some Norsemen, who crossing from the 
Danelaga into the border of Mercia, not 
merely made a settlement here, but even 
contrived in this way to “ call the lands 
after their own names; ” so that a remark 
made by Dr. Guest upon the subject, and 
twice cited by Mr. Marshall, may well be 
hung up in warning to wanderers in the 
delectable, but dangerous, fields of deriva¬ 
tions : “ In a case of so much difficulty, it 
is the more prudent, as it is certainly 
the more honest course, to confess one’s 
ignorance.” In Plot’s Map of Oxfordshire, 
engraved in 1677, tho neighbouring village 
of Ferry Hincksey, on the Berkshire side of 
the river, is called Ivy Hincksey, and it has 
been suggested that Ivy may in this case 
represent the Anglo-Saxon “ yfiu,” and be 


identical with Water Hincksey, and that 
a clue to the origin of the name Iffley 
may be traced herein. In connection with 
this suggestion Mr. Marshall remarks that 
the name given by Plot has not been 
found elsewhere, and that a gentleman 
(Mr. W. H. Turner), “ who has catalogued 
many hundreds of charters relating to the 
neighbourhood in the Bodleian Library, has 
not met with the term Ivy applied to Hinck¬ 
sey.” Mr. Turner has, however, recently 
met with a passage in Heame’s MS. Diary, 
in which the name is not merely recognised, 
but explained in its most obvious form. For 
the Oxford antiquary says (under date of 
February 17,1711-12), “ This Ferry Hinksey 
is often called Ivy Hinksey. But there is 
now no ivy about the steeple and church, as 
there was formerly. In the late Rebellion 
all the ivy was cut off from the tower, the 
consequence of which was so bad that a 
little after the tower fell down and beat 
down part of the church.” 

Among the families whoso history finds 
illustration in this volume are those of De 
S. Remigio (by a member of which, Juliana, 
daughter of Robert, the church was given to 
Kenilworth Priory in the twelfth century), 
Fitzneel, Nowers, Pitts, and Holliday in 
connexion with Barten Holliday, the well- 
known archdeacon of Oxford, who held the 
rectorial estate as part of the corps of his 
dignity, to which it was until recently 
annexed. Of the family of Pitts one mem¬ 
ber, Arthur Pitts, a commentator on the 
Gospels and Acts, forfeited the property 
which he held in Iffley by becoming a 
Roman Catholic recusant and refugee in the 
time of Queen Elizabeth. Mr. Marshall 
does not mention that he was instrumental 
in'procuring the publication of the laborious 
and useful book of Dr. John Pits (to whom 
he was very nearly related), De Illustribus 
Angliae Scriptoribus, a work written in oppo¬ 
sition to the similar biographical dictionary 
of Bale, whose name enables the rival 
author to perpetrate the pun of describing 
him as a kind of Protestant Baal. In men¬ 
tioning the separation of some portion of 
the parish in 1835 by the constitution of a 
new parish in the hamlet (in our day eccle¬ 
siastically famous) of Littlemore, Mr. Mar¬ 
shall preserves the memory of a tract by 
John Henry Newman, which is not recorded 
by the latter in the list of his writings given 
in his Apologia, notwithstanding that its 
connexion with his own favourite abode 
invests it with a double interest. It was Are 
Address to my Parishioners on occasion of 
laying the First Stone of the Church of Little- 
more. 

We need scarcely say that the volume is 
distinguished throughout by the same care¬ 
ful research and complete illustration of its 
subject which mark Mr. Marshall’s Wood- 
stock and his other contributions to the topo¬ 
graphical history of Oxfordshire. 

W. D. Macbay. 


Music and Moonlight: Poems and Songs 
by. Arthur O’Shaughnessy. (London : 
Chatto and Windus.) 

No parrot-cry is more assiduously used by 
the minor prose-men of the day to discomfit 
tho poets militant, than the dictum that 
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: poetiy to be genuine must deal with the 
burning questions of the hour, must throw 
light on the economical, political and social 
difficulties of the present time and place. 
How purely this is the party-call of men 
simply adverse to all poetic writing, was 
shown when a living lyrist unexpectedly 
turned upon the assailants, and brought out 
a volume of poems dealing only with the 
political evolutions of the moment. He was 
told by the same old familiar oracles that a 
poet became prosy if he celebrated the Re¬ 
public. But the cry has only to bo analysed 
to be displayed as a mere croaking or gasping 
without force or meaning. These burning 
questions of tho hour, what have they in 
their constitution that a poet can throw 
light upon ? Now and then they deal with 
subtle emotional conditions, and a poem 
like The Cry of the Children is evolved 
out of them. Occasionally they admit of 
dramatic personation, and such an idyll as 
Coppee’s La Grcve dcs Forgerons sug¬ 
gests itself. But these are rare exceptions, 
and the Art of the world may point to its 
own history in justification of the disregard 
its latest children show for the social develop¬ 
ments around them. It would be difficult 
to gather from the works of Raphael, Milton, 
or Mozart what crises of human history 
they lived in, or to trace there the marks of 
the sudden progress of liberty. In fact, the 
initial mistake is one that regards the primal 
essence of art; poetry is an anodyne, not a 
tonic, and its function is not to excite the 
spirit to progress, but constantly to remind 
the over-eager man of action that a subtle 
and mystical world of thought lies above 
and beyond the utmost aim of his action. 
Hence it is that the greatest successes of 
works of the imagination have been con¬ 
temporaneous with the completest national 
lassitude. It was when we were weary 
after the Napoleonic wars that the rhymed 
romances of Scott attained their sudden 
and unparalleled popularity; it was when 
France was sick at heart with reaction, 
that Lamartine’s pale and subjective Medi¬ 
tations sold by tens of thousands. Will 
anyone tell us that these two poets would 
have surpassed their actual success if 
they had treated the sad and weary problems 
that the epoch was tormented with. The 
age that is engaged with burning questions 
listens to a Lamartine, not to a Hugo, and 
our own tired generation ought to be willing 
to turn from its Education Acts and the 
sad anxieties that vex its work-a-day hours, 
to a poet who is more mystical than any now 
singing, and who will be listened to, what¬ 
ever the minor prose-men say. 

In the Epic of Women we felt some reflec¬ 
tion of the colour of Swinburne ; in the Lays 
of France a much fainter tinge of Morris was 
apparent to careful eyes. In Music and 
Moonlight it would be difficult to detect any 
foreign influence of this kind. The book 
belongs to a certain class of art, and runs 
parallel, as may be pointed out, to the work 
of other men, but these do not belong to a 
living, or even English generation, and tho 
similitude is one more of temperament than 
of style. In Mr. O'Shaughnessy’s earliest 
book, attentive eyes saw beneath the high 
tone of general colouring an outline of in¬ 
dividuality that had little in common with 
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tlie sensuousness of surface. No doubt the 
poet, in those days, believed himself to be 
anything rather than a purist and an idealist. 
But through such lyrics as Seraphitus and 
A Whisper from the Grave there ran a vein 
of mysticism that was so evidently sincere, 
that it promised to survive the affectation 
which found legitimate utterance in such 
other poems as Creation and A Troth for 
Eternity. As revealed in this new volume, 
Mr. O’Shaughnessy resembles no English 
writer, and he no longer has much fellowship 
with the French Romanticists. It sounds 
like a paradox, and yet is true, that this 
most modern of modem singers approaches 
no one so nearly as one whom we are apt to 
regard as the most old-fashioned of writers, 
the veritable poet of moonlight, Novalis ! 
In listening to the writer of the Song of 
Betrothal, of Outcry, of Greater Memory, 
we seem to be sitting at the feet of Caroline 
Schlegel once more; the “ blue flower ” 
passes from hand to hand, elective affinities, 
soon to be fully explained and exposed by 
Goethe, sigh and whisper in the air, and the 
old dead dreams of German romanticism are 
resuscitated in the newest possible dress. 
But, we reassert, it is Novalis whose voice 
is most clearly revived. 

“ We two, made one, shall havo power 
To grow to a beautiful flower, 

A tree for men to sit under, 

Beside life’s flowerless stream; 

But I without you am only 
A dreamer, fruitless and lonely, 

And you, without me, a wonder 
In my most beautiful dream.” 

In tone, in thought, in melody, it is hardly 
possible to imagine a closer though certainly 
accidental literary parallel. 

There is an atmosphere about one class 
of these lyrics that reminds one of the mood 
one falls into on a summer afternoon, 
lying in a low warm nook among the 
rushes, close to the shining level of some 
river. The uniform golden tone of the 
foreground, the monotonous blue haze be¬ 
hind, paralyse more than they stimulate the 
imagination; and if one is alone, one slips 
into a sad kind of trance, longing, one knows 
not for what, to complete what ought to be, 
and is not, pleasure. One would analyse 
the regretful sense of incompleteness, but in 
that enervating air any mental effort is 
impossible. The struggles of a beetle six 
inches in front of one, who vainly tries to 
climb up two grass-stalks at once, fascinate 
and irritate the attention. The ear is keenly 
occupied with the rustle of a dragon-fly’s 
wings, and the leap of a trout in the water 
startles one like an avalanche. The sultry 
stillness of the air penetrates and subdues 
the brain like a narcotic. The imagination 
is never more mystical than at these 
moments, when the mind preserves no ob¬ 
jective faculty, and emotion has faded into a 
vague but infinite yearning. In such a place, 
at such a time, the Sehnsucht of this poetry 
would move the spirit like music or perfume. 
The presence of any material objects of affec¬ 
tion only irritates one in these languid and 
longing moments in which the strained heart 
cries out, “ Je no desire rien, car je desire 
tout! ” The unknown, the ideal becomes 
nearer and more truly in communion with the 
spirit than the known, the real. 


“ 0 sister-soul and lover, 

Mine to otemity. 

Whom heart and thought discover 
In climos remote to me ! 

Tho south wind that brings summer, 

• Tho amber-laden sea, 

Tho bird, the latest comer, 

Bring these no word from thee ? ” 

The unfortunate thing is, that when the 
expression of this almost inarticulate yearn¬ 
ing is extended beyond the limits of a song 
or a canzone, the thought is apt to become 
wire-drawn and wearisome. Opinions will 
be divided on the merits of the long poem 
that gives name to the volume. The present 
writer confesses to feeling somewhat over¬ 
powered by its excess of sweetness. A lady, 
Eucharis, comes back into a music-room 
after a ball one night, and plays in the moon¬ 
light till the spirit of Chopin appears to her, 
and conducts her down the enchanted river 
of his own melody to a palace where the 
marriage of the Phoenix and the Aloe is 
being consummated. She listens to the songs 
the Phoenix sings above the opening bud of 
its bride. At last the amber-coloured spirit 
of the Aloe issues to the moonlight, and there 
is more singing. A certain Bulbul joins the 
singers, and the poem, which is far too long, 
ends at last in a very high-strung key. 
Perhaps the greatest faults of the poem are, 
first, that it irresistibly suggests the illumi¬ 
nated grotto with one ballet-girl in a boat, 
and a profusion of blue fire over the whole 
affair, a ridiculous train of ideas that cannot 
be too carefully avoided in an ideal work of 
this kind; and secondly, that the whole thing 
is false as a piece of criticism, the genius of 
Chopin being anything rather than this 
moonlit and sentimental emanation. The 
poem contains many exquisite passages, and 
also, it must be added, too many for which 
it is difficult to find any word so appropriate 
as “sugary.” 

We should, however, be giving an en¬ 
tirely false idea of the poetic attainment 
reached in this volume if we led our readers 
to suppose that its contents were mainly 
vague or intangible. There is very much 
hero that will please even those readers for 
whom what is merely visionary, however 
musical or tender, has little charm. The 
opening verses of the book, dealing with the 
lofty function of poets in a spirit of the fullest 
fervour and enthusiasticfaith, are particularly 
brilliant and original. In yet another strain, 
the poem of “ Supreme Summer ’’ gives ex¬ 
quisite utterance to a purely material and 
emotional sense of the delicate physical har¬ 
mony of summer warmth and human passion, 
of clear sunny colour and exalted joyous 
feeling. But above all, the songs that are 
scattered here and there, most of them more 
pensive in tone than the poem just men¬ 
tioned, but all delicate and subtle, give 
firmer proof than ever of Mr. O’Shaugh- 
nessy’s clear lyrical faculty, and of the cer¬ 
tainty that he will enrich our literature with 
some of the very best songs written in our 
generation. Indeed it would be difficult to 
point to any one now writing who excels 
him in this class of work. We quote out of 
many equally good, the shortest— 

11 1 made another garden, yea, 

For my new love ; 

I left the dead roso where it lay 
And set the new above; 
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Why did tho summer not begin ? 

Why did my heart not haste ? 

My old love came and walked therein 
And laid the garden waste. 

She entered with her weaiy smile, 

Just as of old ; 

She looked around a little while. 

And shivered at the cold; 

Her passing touch was death to alf. 

Her passing look a blight; 

She made the white rose petals fall. 

And turned the red rose white. 

Her pale robe, clinging to the grass, 

Seemed like a snake, 

That bit the grass and ground, alas 1 
And a sad trail did make; 

She went up slowly to tho gate, 

And there, just as of yore, 

She turned back at the last to wait 
And say farewell once more.” 

When Mr. O’Shaughnessy is thoroughly 
true to his individuality he is infinitely 
charming. One longs to quote stanza upon 
stanza where it is difficult to say which is 
more exquisite, the technical perfection e£ 
structure and melody, or the delicate pathos 
of thought. He fails, however, when he 
passes out of his own sphere, and his failures 
and his successes are more decided than 
they were in the Epic of Women. For in¬ 
stance, none of the mystical poems in that 
volume approached the “ Song of a Shrine,” 
and several others in this; on the other 
hand, “ Palm Flowers ” was more success¬ 
ful than any of the tropical studies in 
Moonlight and Music, one of these, “ Azure 
Islands,” being quite unworthy of the poet 
in every way. 

To sum up, this volume exhibits a change 
of mind, and marks a crisis in its author’s 
poetical life. In a poem at the end of the 
book, “Europe,” he confesses that his old 
love for France is gone ; he has no hope for 
the future of its land or its literature, and 
he looks to a wider horizon, and wishes to 
embrace all Europe in his intellectual sym¬ 
pathy. Accordingly we find it consistent 
that the influences of Baudelaire and Gerard 
de Nerval are dropping from him, and that 
where they still linger, they are manifestly 
exotic and uncouth. A little longer, and 
he will exercise his poetic function without 
any restraint or incompleteness, we doubt 
not. At this moment, his growing and 
strengthening work is marred by the struggle 
it costs him to sever those early loves. 

Edmund W. Gosse. , 


The History of the Common Law of Great 
Britain and Gaul, from the Earliest Period 
to the Time of English Legal Memory. By 
John Pym Yeatman, of Lincoln’s Inn, 
Barrister-at-Law. (London: Stevens <fc 
Sons, 1874.) 

This is a most extraordinary book. Accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Yeatman, “ so numerous, so malig- 
nant are the Lies of history, that the only safe 
plan to adopt is to discard everything.” 
And this he proceeds to do by telling us “ of 
the monstrous figments of Sir Edward 
Creasy and his absurd theories;” that Mr. 
Spence, in his History of the Equitable Juris- 
diction of the Court of Chancery, has failed to 
point out the true origin of our law; that 
Kemble’s Codex Diplomaticus Aevi Saxonici 
“has a certain value as a guard against 
further discoveries ;” that “ We as a nation 
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can afford to spend something like 40,000Z. a 
year in printing and propagating a senseless 
mass of rubbish relating to the petty wants 
and daily life of the obscure individuals of the 
lasttwo or three centuries” (alluding.it would 
seem, to the publication of State papers by 
the Master of the Bolls), and that “ it is 
shocking to know that, for want of know¬ 
ledge, the decisions of our judges are fre¬ 
quently hopelessly wrong, and that property 
devolves upon those the least entitled to it.” 

In the place of the usually received ac¬ 
counts of the early English, Mr. Yeatman 
gives us his own theories “that here in 
England might be found the descendants of 
Gomer, of Tubal, of Mesech, of Javan, of 
Piras; ” that “ Solomon’s temple was in¬ 
debted to Britain for the brass or bronze used 
in its construction; ” that both Homer and 
Virgil refer to the Druids; and the general 
conclusion he arrives at is “ that the Saxons 
had neither laws nor literature.” 

Mr. Yeatman says his object in writing 
this book was to call the attention of French 
lawyers to the common origin of our laws and 
their own . . . and that we may learn from 
their labours what we are too indolent to 
obtain from our own. Mr. Yeatman should 
speak for himself; but we cannot, either for 
the sake of Mr. Yeatman or for the sake of 
English legal scholarship, share the hope that 
this book will fell into the hands of French 
lawyers. 

While we differ so widely from most of 
Mr. Yeatman’s statements, we are glad to 
find that there is one in which we can most 
cordially agree—that his work is “boldly 
begun and feebly executed.” 

J. W. Willis Bund. 


Meeting the Sun: A Journey all round the 

World. By William Simpson, F.B.G.S., 

&c. (London: Longmans & Co., 1874.) 
It will, doubtless, be remembered that in 
1872 Mr. Simpson went out to the East “ as 
a kind of double-barrelled correspondent” (to 
quote his own expression), with the view of 
“seeing the ceremonies of the Emperor of 
China’s marriage,” and reporting the same 
for the Illustrated London News and the 
Daily News. Of that journey this book is the 
result. In his introductory chapter Mr. 
Simpson in some measure disarms the critic 
by owning to a consciousness that his book 
ia “ more or less like a stuffed bird,” and this 
really appears to us to be the actual state of 
the case, though, perhaps, not quite in the 
way that he would have us to understand 
his phrase. The volume before us is un¬ 
doubtedly interesting in many respects, but 
it contains far too much padding and too 
many ancient reminiscences ; very often too 
there is a certain flippancy in the way of 
putting things which grates disagreeably on 
one’s feelings. 

The first quarter of the book records the 
writer’s journey from London to Hong Kong, 
by the new route, vi& Venice and Brindisi. 
We have, of course, a repetition of the oft- 
told tale of the trip in a mail steamer down 
the Red Sea, with regard to which Mr. 
Simpson gives us a startling piece of infor¬ 
mation. Speaking of the passengers sleep¬ 
ing on deck at night, he says: “ We all come 
up in pyjamas ; any further covering would 


be un peu de trap in such a climate.” The 
last time we ourselves passed through the 
Red Sea, sleeping jackets in addition were 
decidedly de rigueur ; but times are changed, 
we suppose. 

As the Imperial marriage was appointed 
to take place on October 16, Mr. Simpson 
could only stop two days in Hong Kong, 
which, perhaps, was rather a fortunate 
thing for his readers, as otherwise we should 
probably have had a long digression about 
Canton and our former wars with China. 
Passing up the Yellow Sea to Shanghai, 
our author takes a strong and not unnatural 
dislike to its turbid waters, and tells us of 
the saying, attributed to a Yankee, “ Call 
that water ? Why, it’s more like what we 
make bricks with in our parts.” After 
spending forty-eight hours at Shanghai, 
Mr. Simpson hurried on to Tientsing, where 
he made his first acquaintance with Chinese 
life, properly so called. Beggars are an un¬ 
pleasantly prominent feature in a Chinese 
city, and Mr. Simpson’s remarks about 
them are perfectly correct and quite within 
the mark. “Chinese beggars,” he writes, 
“are notorious for their efforts to excite 
charity.” 

“ They exhibit sores and deformities, stick pins 
and bits of wood into their flesh, and bum joss- 
sticks on their hands and arms, but in most cases 
these are tricks. They can put clay on their arms 
and paint it to look like a swollen sore; and it is 
by a similar process that they can afford to, or 
rather seem to put pieces of wood into their 
flesh.” 

It must have been trying to the feelings 
of a Special Correspondent, who “ had come 
all the way from London,” to be told on his 
arrival at Peking that “ as to asking permis¬ 
sion to see any of the [Imperial marriage] 
ceremonies, that was quite out of the ques¬ 
tion ” ! By the aid of kind friends, however, 
he did contrive, as we all know, to get a 
stolen glimpse of the midnight procession of 
the bride to the Imperial palace, and, from 
hearsay, he gives much interesting informa¬ 
tion on various points relating to the mar¬ 
riage ; and this marriage was more than 
ordinarily attractive, as the last case of an 
Emperor being married after he came to the 
throne occurred in 1674. 

Though Mr. Simpson is not able to tell us 
much from personal observation about the 
main object of his mission, he gives a fairly 
accurate account of Peking and many matters 
of interest connected with it, including the 
fer-femed Temple of Heaven, to which he 
devotes a separate chapter. “ The study of 
temples has always had a fascination for ” 
him, and in China he had good opportunities 
for pursuing his studies under able guidance. 
Whilst at Peking he made an excursion to 
the Summer Palace (Yuan-ming-yuan), to 
the Ming Tombs, and, as he believes, to the 
Great Wall of China. He seems, however, 
only to have got to what may be termed the 
inner wall, which was repaired some two 
centuries ago. We have been over the same 
ground ourselves, and we certainly did not 
consider that we had seen the Great Wall of 
China until we had travelled about a hundred 
miles further in a north-westerly direction 
than our author did; we struck it at the 
frontier town of Chang-chia-kow (Kalgan), 
about a hundred and fifty miles from Peking, 


and found it, with the exception of the gate¬ 
way, in a remarkably dilapidated state. 

Mr. Simpson devotes a long chapter to 
Literature and Education in China. The 
Examination Hall at Peking, with its 
10,000 small cells, seems to have caused him 
some surprise, but we do not think he 
brought away with him any very clear ideas 
respecting the literary system of the country. 
In Europe it is generally believed that 
Chinese women are uneducated, so we are 
glad to learn from Mr. Simpson that “ culture 
among them is not uncommon,” and that he 
himself met an old lady (the widow of an 
official) who “ supported herself by teaching 
the daughters of the people of the better 
class at Peking.” This, as he says, “ is an 
evidence that female education is not alto¬ 
gether neglected in China. In this respect 
China clearly stands high above the rest of 
the Oriental world.” A portion of this 
chapter appeared in Macmillan's Magazine 
for November last—Mr. Simpson omits to 
mention this fact—under the somewhat 
pretentious title of “ China’s Future Place 
in Philology,” and with reference to this we 
propose to make some remarks, for the 
theory propounded and the conclusions 
arrived at are decidedly startling. Mr. 
Simpson tells ns that his purpose is “ to 
suggest probabilities as to the future forms 
of speech among the Celestials.” He in¬ 
genuously admits that “ he was only a 
traveller for a few months in China,” and 
that (cf. p. 158) he “ knew not a word ” of 
the language himself; evidently, therefore, 
he is eminently well qualified for the task 
which he has set himself. He commences 
by expressing an opinion that 
no one who knows China, and is acquainted with 
the powers and influence of Westerns in the East, 
will doubt that we shall not only maintain the 
position we have acquired, but that most probably 
that position will become stronger; that new porta 
will be opened, and our relations with the people 
become more intimate and powerful than ever. 
There is certainly not much harm in grant¬ 
ing this, though we rather demur to the 
new ports, as we cannot see the necessity for 
them; that, however, is a matter into which 
we cannot here enter. Taking his assump¬ 
tion as granted, Mr. Simpson proposes to 
“ consider what will be the future of that 
strange jargon known as ‘Pigeon English ’ ”— 
we prefer ourselves to call it “ Pidgin Eng¬ 
lish,” as the word “ Pigeon ” has too inno¬ 
cent a look about it, and the expression, be 
it remarked, is merely a corruption of “ busi¬ 
ness ”—and he is seemingly of opinion that 
this is the language (!) of tho future. 

Before proceeding any further with Mr. 
Simpson’s remarks, we venture to quote a 
brief description of this Pidgin English by a 
gentleman whose experience of China and 
the Chinese extends over more than thirty- 
three years:— 

“ The language,” says Mr. W. H. Medhurst, 
Iler Majesty’s Consul at Shanghai, “ ... is a 
jargon made up of English, Portuguese, Chinese, and 
Malay words, tortured into unrecognisable shapes 
and constructions, and it is little fitted to sustain any 
conversation beyond what appertains to the mere 
technicalities of trade.”— The Foreigner in Far 
Cathay, p. 20. (London: Stanford, 1872.) 

Truly, this is a promising foundation for the 
future language of four hundred millions of 
the human race! 
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Mr. Simpson goes on to say that the new¬ 
est and most important feature of ail is that 
the Chinese generally are now adopting this 
language among themselves as a means of 
communication, and that this is owing to the 
fact that men of different provinces cannot 
understand each other’s dialect. To both 
these statements we object in toto. It is pre¬ 
posterous to say that men of different pro¬ 
vinces cannot understand each other’s dialect, 
though we are prepared to grant that they 
sometimes have a difficulty in doing so, and 
that occasionally a couple of coolies—natives, 
perhaps, of widely distant parts of the Em¬ 
pire, who happen to have picked up some 
Pidgin English in the service of foreigners, 
may find it convenient to converse in that 
jargon; in fact, such instances have come 
under our own observation, but we do not 
admit that it can, therefore, be argued that 
the Chinese are adopting the language. Mr. 
Simpson seems entirely to lose sight of the 
vastness of the Chinese Empire, and, we fear, 
can know absolutely nothing of the character 
of the educated Chinese, or he would neverhave 
ventured upon such an assertion. Any one 
who is acquainted with China knows that 
the use of Pidgin English is almost entirely 
confined to the ports open to foreign trade, 
and the population of all these ports put to¬ 
gether does not exceed five millions, of which 
number only a comparatively small por¬ 
tion know anything at all about the 
jargon. What Mr. Simpson means by 
the “ written Mandarin character, which 
can be read and understood all over 
China,” we cannot pretend to say, though 
we had once some acquaintance with 
what is known as the Mandarin dialect; 
and we were under the impression that the 
Chinese characters were the same for all 
dialects. To turn to Mr. Simpson’s specimens 
of Pidgin English—with regard to “piecey,” 
if he had only known something of Chinese 
grammar, this word would not have been 
such a thorn in his side. Clearly he knows 
nothing of the mysteries of distinctive 
numeral particles, significant numeratives, 
classifiers, and the like. To give an example, 
a Chinaman does not say, “ a pencil,” but 
“ one branch pencil,” and it is owing to this 
peculiarity of the Chinese idiom, we believe, 
that the word “ piecey ” has come into use 
in Pidgin English. Again, has Mr. Simpson 
ever heard a Chinaman pronounce the word 
“ Emperor ” ? We venture to assert that not 
one Chinaman in ten thousand (to be 
within the mark) can do so. 

Passing over some minor inaccuracies as 
to Pidgin English, we are fain to confess 
that we are puzzled to understand how 
Mr. Simpson know that his servant told 
some country people that Chow-choiv was 
English for food. Obviously his servant 
could not have been talking Pidgin English, 
for Mr. Simpson docs not tell us that the 
jargon has at present penetrated into the 
interior; and if it had, the information 
would have been superfluous. All things 
considered, surely it is premature to look 
upon Pidgin English as tho language of the 
future in the Celestial empire. 

In his speculations—which often make us 
smile—Mr. Simpson has overlooked one 
most important fact, viz. that the study of 
the Chinese colloquial speech is spreading 


rapidly, as people begin to find out that its 
difficulties have been much exaggerated. No 
one on the numerous staff's of the Chinese 
Maritime Customs and the British Consular 
Service can nowadays hope for advance¬ 
ment unless he has a fair knowledge of the 
Mandarin dialect; and many men also in 
mercantile houses are now keenly alive to 
the necessity of acquiring at least a smatter¬ 
ing of the language of the people amongst 
whom their lot is temporarily cast. 

We are almost tempted to think that Mr. 
Simpson propounded his theory in order to 
have an excuse for introducing the ridiculous 
parody of “ Excelsior,” of which some unkind 
friend inconsiderately made him a present 
during his brief sojourn in China; and in 
quitting this subject we would earnestly 
recommend special correspondents who may 
hereafter have occasion to visit the Far East 
to bear in mind the old adage, Nc sutor ultra 
crept dam. 

On his return to Shanghai from the North, 
Mr. Simpson made a trip up the Yang-tsze 
kiang as far as Hankow in one of the magnifi¬ 
cent American river steamers which ply regu¬ 
larly between the two ports. We must men¬ 
tion that he is mistaken as to the meaning .of 
“ Yang-tsze; ” the characters, as they are 
usually written, do not mean “ Son of the 
Ocean,” and the Chinese living on its banks 
rarely speak of it by any other term than 
kiang or ta kiang; or rather, to be strictly 
accurate, they say chiang. Mr. Simpson is 
also in error when he says that the word 
kiang “has no other signification beyond 
its connexion with this stream;” evidently 
he has never heard of the Choo kiang 
at Canton, the Han kiang at Swatow, 
and the Min kiang at Foochow, nor 
can any one have explained to him the mean¬ 
ing of “ Kiu-kiang,” the name of the Treaty 
port at which he stopped, about one hundred 
and forty miles before reaching Hankow. 
Our author was much impressed with the 
appearance of the British settlement at 
Hankow, .which we may mention was laid 
out in more prosperous days than the pre¬ 
sent ; had he gone there ten years sooner, he 
would have seen no “magnificent band,” 
and not a single “ palatial residence.” On 
his way down the river, Mr. Simpson stopped 
at Nanking, and saw the Arsenal, which, if we 
remember rightly, was established, under fo- 
reignsuporintendence,by the famous Li Hung- 
clmng. Then, taking the steamer to Chinkiang, 
he returned to Shanghai by the Grand Canal, 
in what is called a “ house-boat ”—a very 
comfortable way of travelling. This Canal, 
he says, is a grand work, but he makes a 
mistake about its Chinese name ; the natives 
call it Yiin-liang ho (i.e. transport grain 
river), or simply Yiin ho. We take this 
opportunity of remarking that Mr. Simpson 
would have done well if he had got the 
proof-sheets of that part of his work which 
relates to China revised by some one who 
had a slight acquaintance with the Chinese 
language, &c., as he would thereby have 
avoided several curious mistakes, of which 
we have only pointed out a few of the more 
important. 

After finally quitting Shanghai, our author 
spent a month in Japan, and ho speaks 
highly of tho rapid progress which is being 
made in that country, and which was all the 


more striking to him, as he had recently 
heard so much of the obstructiveness of the 
Chinese, amongst whom, he says, “ every¬ 
thing seems to have been frozen up for thou¬ 
sands of years.” Of the changes now fairing 
place in Japan, one of the most strange must 
be the adoption, or partial adoption, by the 
natives of “the European articles of costume,” 
and we can quite believe that they “ present 
in many cases rather a hybrid appearance.” 
Mr. Simpson made a walking tour into the 
interior of the country, which seems to have 
afforded him much pleasure; and he tells us 
of an important discovery which has been 
recently made respecting the tomb of Will 
Adams, an English pilot, who lived in Japan 
in the time of Elizabeth and James the First. 
We must protest against the Japanese being 
spoken of as the “ Japs ; ” such an expres¬ 
sion is all very well over a glass of sherry in 
the Yokohama Club, but it is decidedly out 
of place in a book of travel. 

From Japan Mr. Simpson crossed over to 
San Francisco in one of the large steamers 
of the Pacific Mail line. The voyage oc¬ 
cupied twenty-six days, and in fine weather 
it is a pleasant trip, but in case of storms or 
accidents to machinery the position of the 
ships would be very dangerous, from their 
having very few sails and no port of refuge, 
for “ islands on the way are doubtful.” 

Being in the “ Golden City ” when the 
news of the Modoc troubles arrived, Mr. 
Simpson “ determined to make for the lo¬ 
cality ; ” but the letters which he wrote from 
it will be so fresh in the recollection of the 
reader that they need no further allusion 
here. He next paid brief visits to the 
Yosemite Valley and Salt Lake City, where 
he was much struck with the willingness of 
the Mormons to answer questions or render 
a service. On his way to New York, Mr. 
Simpson stopped to see the Mammoth Caves 
of Kentucky, which were first discovered in 
1809, and are no doubt well worth a visit. 

In taking leave of this volume, we must 
not omit to .mention that it contains, as 
stated on the title-page, “numerous helio¬ 
type and other illustrations ” (reproduced 
from the Illustrated London Neivs ), which, 
so far as we are acquainted with the scenes 
represented, appear to be very good. 

Edw. Duffield Jones. 


The French Humourists from the Twelfth to 
the Nineteenth Century. By Walter Besant, 
M.A. (London: Bentley <fc Son, 1873.) 

Criticism may occupy itself with bringing 
familiar works into new relations, and under 
new lights; or it may discover and display 
forgotten treasures ; or it may become some¬ 
thing very like gossip, and prattle literary 
anecdotage. Mr. Besant attempts all these 
three things, and only with very partial 
success. In writing of French humourists, 
he begins with such chansons as Bartsch has 
published in his Alt-Franziisische Romanzeu 
und Pastourellen. To write well on these 
would really be to cut and reset some exqui¬ 
site gems of a unique formation, songs com¬ 
posed when the Yolks-licd was just becoming 
artistic. They have the sweetness of the 
ballad, with more of conscious style, and 
deal delicately with the themes of old folk¬ 
song. . Mr. Besant has tried to translate two 
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of these, but he has not preserved the simple 
structure of the verse, and in “ La Belle 
Doette” he has omitted the last stanza, 
which tells how the lady built an abbey to 
receive all the wounded men and maidens 
who fell out of the ranks, in the great medi¬ 
aeval tourney of Love: 

“ Toz cels et celes voudra dedanz atraire 
Qui por amor sevent peine et mal traire.” 

This lyric is as far as possible from being 
humorous, and Mr. Besant might have 
found among the chansons of the thirteenth 
century many such gay pastourelles about 
bergeres moqueuses , as M. de Puymaigre col¬ 
lected from recitation in the neighbourhood 
of Metz. These would have well displayed 
the native malice of the Frenchman. Coming 
from poems little known, to matters familiar 
to all students of French, it is impossible to 
say that Mr. Besant does anything to increase 
knowledge, or clear up difficulties. There is 
all the usual vagueness in what he says 
about trouveres and jongleurs, a subject which 
needs to be treated with patience and detail, 
if it is to be treated profitably at all. And 
it is useless to write in a popular way about 
the “ Bomance of the Rose.” The book is 
full of information on mediaeval learning 
and ways of life and thought; and, especially 
in the second part, is remarkable for the 
statement of social views like those which 
Amaury de Bene and David de Dinant 
held, and which were not unknown among 
the Franciscans. Those views, we are happy 
to be able to inform Mr. Besant, were both 
“ the speculations of a dreamer, and the 
tenets of a school,” a school with a meta¬ 
physical basis of its own invention. The in¬ 
terest of the “ Romance of the Rose ” is his¬ 
torical ; considered as a Garden of Delight, 
or a Paradise of Wit, its gates have long been 
closed, and of all its inmates Ennui alone re¬ 
mains guarding the portals. Mr. Besant 
complains that Mr. Wright is dreary on these 
subjects, and he tries his best to be gay, but 
the task is too much, and he is tedious. In¬ 
deed, it is impossible to see the use of criti¬ 
cisms on such themes as Eustacho Des- 
champs, Rabelais, and Montague, which can 
teach nothing to anyone who knows these 
•writers, and which are not written with 
such detail as to make them instructive to 
minds still lying in darkness. It would 
be a work of immense labour to describe the 
kinds of society, with all their changes and 
varying fashions, which existed in France be¬ 
tween the twelfth and sixteenth centuries. 
In Mr. Besant’s book there is a great break, 
for he has written of Villon, of Marot, and 
of Pathelin in another work. As wc read we 
find humourist after humourist surrounded 
by and satirising a crowd of priests and 
women; but how the foibles and ways of 
priests and women changed through these 
ages, we hardly learn at all. Thus the work 
is unsatisfying while it attempts to deal with 
subjects at all remote, and it only improves 
as it draws nearer the region of literary 
gossip. Mr. Besant attempts very success¬ 
fully to popularise the life of St. Amant, of 
Boileau, and of Moliere, and gossips about 
Voiture and Benserade; and this he does 
with complete success, this part of his book 
being thoroughly readable by the class of 
readers to. whom it seems to be addressed. 


The people whom he offers to “ lead through 
ways perhaps untrodden, among fields yet 
unvisited by you ; ” the people who “ pic¬ 
ture Rabelais to themselves as a jovial priest, 
who mumbles a mass and bawls a drinking 
song,” will find themselves, by Moliere’s date, 
among names they have heard before, and in 
scenes not quite unfamiliar. So no fault can 
be found with Mr. Besant for not writing a 
criticism of Moliere’s genius, which would 
not interest his readers. It is only to be re¬ 
gretted that he should have wasted his space 
and thrown away the ease of his style in the 
hopeless attempt to extract amusement from 
the “Romance of the Rose,” and to galvanise 
into life gossip about Rutebeuf. 

Once fairly launched in the salons, he can 
offer his public what he, like Goethe, says they 
like, “ the easy wanderings of a mind of their 
own level.” Itmay be said that his wanderings 
are not only easy, but sometimes a little free, 
as when he speaks of that “ immeasurably 
worthless scamp Henri III.,” and of his own 
“ very dear and especial friends, Francois 
Villon and Clement Marot.” Villon would 
probably be not a little surprised at so inti- 
timate an acquaintance classing him with 
Herrick,Gay, and Moore, among “gaudy and 
brilliant-winged creatures.” The lover of 
La grosse Margot, like the chrysalis in the 
sermon, “ never, in his wildest moments, 
dreamed of being a butterfly.” This tone of 
familiarity is undoubtedly that which the 
public expects, in a book which is not to be 
dry and learned. It seems almost impossible 
in England to write such literary essays as 
find readers in France. But it is a pity that 
Mr. Besant should not have tried to educate 
his public a little, instead of sinking to the 
level of the daily papers. That he has both 
the learning and the ability to do this is not 
doubtful. He has preferred to add, as Mr. 
Arnold might say, another bubble to the 
vague Mississippi of general information, and 
to gossip, lightly and amusingly, of the wits 
of later times. He can, when he chooses, 
write sentences as lucid, as happy as this 
about the want felt in Beranger, the want 
which alienated Saiute-Benve:— 

“Where the crowd is thickest, there isIhSranger: 
where the tide is flowing, thither drifts his barque 
with all the rest: amid the crowd we find their 
rophet; we look for the voice of a man, and we 
ear the voice of the multitude.” 

He detects the keynote of French poetry, 
“the intense love of life;” and it is true 
that in England “ we have agreed not to harp 
upon the great human sorrow, or at least to 
strike the chord indirectly ‘in thinking of the 
days that are no more.’ ” It is this chord, 
however, that is the ground-tone of the 
Earthly Paradise. One would like to 
quote the description of satire in mediaeval 
life, present everywhere, like Death in the 
Danse Macabre. 

Of the translations, which are numerous, 
often facile, often too free, that in which the 
philosophy of Gilles Durant is sung, seems 
the best: 

“ We live from day to day, my friend, 

And not from year to year.” 

Mr. Besant has carefully written this book 
down, down to what he believes to be the 
level of the general reader. It is to be hoped 
that some day he will use his knowledge 
more seriously, on subjects which can never 


be popular, but it would be a loss to the 
reader aforesaid, if he gave up gossiping 
now and then on themes that lend them¬ 
selves to gossip. A. Lang. 


History of Tuio Queens. By W. Hepworth 

Dixon. In Four Volumes. (London: 

Hurst & Blackett, 1874.) 

Mr. Dixon has now completed the history 
of “ two crowned and starless women,” of 
which the first two volumes appeared last 
spring. In writing the lives of Catharine of 
Arragon and Anne Boleyn, he has enjoyed an 
immense advantage over all previous histo¬ 
rians, not merely because he has been able to 
use their labours as the foundation for his 
own structure, but because many more 
sources of information are now open to the 
student of history. The researches of Mr. 
Bergenroth and Mr. Brown, at Simancas 
and Venice, during the last few years, have 
laid open to ns a new store of contemporary 
evidence for the period of which Mr. Dixon 
treats. We fear, however, that the author’s 
appetite for novelty has led him to place too 
much reliance on the reports of the Imperial 
and Venetian ambassadors, forgetting that 
the former were too ardent partisans of the 
Spanish and Papal power to be impartial; 
and also that the insular dislike of foreigners, 
and the great difference in manners and lan¬ 
guage between England and Continental 
nations tended to prevent foreigners from 
really understanding the character and pro¬ 
ceedings of our forefathers. 

Commencing with the birth of Catharine 
in Spain, Mr. Dixon describes with his 
usual graphic power the reign of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, their unscrupulous endeavours 
to unite the kingdoms of Spain under one 
crown, and their holy war against the Moors 
of Granada. After Catharine’s marriage the 
scene is laid principally in England, and the 
reader is led step by step through the vicis¬ 
situdes of her life—the brief honeymoon 
after her first wedding; her dreary widow¬ 
hood, when she seemed to have no support 
or sympathy except from her own servants, 
and when her father considered her merely 
as a means of gaining his own ends; and 
her shortlived revival of happiness with her 
second husband, so soon followed by a 
period of unhappiness, worse perhaps than 
what she had before experienced. The life 
of Anne Boleyn is so closely linked with the 
latter portion of that of Catharine, that the 
two run, as it were, parallel, till the scene 
is closed by the death of one at Kimbolton, 
and of the other at the Tower. As the 
history of the period is doubtless familiar to 
our readers, it is unnecessary to give a de¬ 
tailed account of the substance of the book 
here, and more to the purpose to discuss 
one or two special points. 

Of the first two volumes it is needless 
to say much, as they have been for some 
time before the public. Mr. Dixon is 
determined to take advantage- of every 
opportunity of supporting a paradox, 
however untenable it may seem to the 
less imaginative student of history. The 
first volume, for instance, contains a very 
interesting account of the adventures of 
Perkin Warbeck, whose claims are cleverly 
advocated, chiefly in consequence of the 
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discrepancy between the accounts of his 
parentage which were current at the time. 
That such a discrepancy should have existed 
was only natural; but the confession which 
was printed by order of Henry VII. con¬ 
tains a minute account of his whole life, and 
of facts which must have been well known 
to English merchants, and easily disproved 
if untrue. There is no proof, either, that 
any one who had any personal knowledge 
of the family of Edward IV. ever put any 
faith in his pretensions. 

Another paradox is the assertion that 
Anne Boleyn was older than her sister Mary, 
but as this was discussed in a recent number, 
there is no need to enter into the ques¬ 
tion again here. Before proceeding further, 
however, it will be as well to mention the 
position which Mr. Dixon takes in regard to 
the most controverted points of the history. 
As to Catharine’s divorce, he believes that 
lier marriage with Henry had always been 
considered by a large party in England as 
unlawful; and as to Anne Boleyn, he does 
his best to prove her innocent of the crimes 
laid to her charge. 

The following passage gives, not only a 
key to Mr. Dixon’s version of the “ King’s 
great cause,” but also his explanation how 
the acceptance by Anne Boleyn of such a 
questionable position as successor to a wife 
who was still alive, was compatible with her 
moral excellence. As early as the year 
1514 

“ Anne Boleyn could not help but hear the people 
in her circle talk about these matters in connexion 
with the Queen, whom they regarded as a concu¬ 
bine and not as a wife. It was a singular thing 
for such a child to hear. In all the army of her 
kinsfolk there was hardly one, except her peevish 
auut, Elizabeth Stafford, who professed to be a 
friend of Spain, an advocate of the Papal bull, or 
an indulgent critic of the Queen. People were 
•talking freely of the time when Henry would put 
away that concubine and take to himself a lawful 
.wife. Already they were seeking for a lady who 

might occupy her vacant place.At 

thirteen rears of age the innocent child from 
1 lever, who had spent her days with flowers and 
books, her fancies bounded by a moat and garden, 
had to hear those questions argued in the heat of 
a great party house. An image was impressed on 
her that never left her mind in after years. Catha¬ 
rine was presented to her young imagination as a 
worldly woman, who for worldly gain was sacri¬ 
ficing her repute, relying on a bull which no one 
out of Spain believed a pope had any power to 
grant, llow could this child have any other 
feeling than commiseration for a queen who, of 
her own free choice and for a worldly purpose, 
was persisting in a mortal sin ? ” 

No attempt is made to reconcile the state¬ 
ment that no one out of Spain believed in 
the Papal power, with the wholesale bribery 
and intimidation which the King was obliged 
to use in order to obtain opinions in his 
favour from the English Universities. Ca¬ 
tharine was by no means the only person in 
England who thought the accusation of 
worldliness and mortal sin more applicable 
to Anne than to herself. Anne, however, 
a ppears as the heroine of the story. Though 
Air. Dixon does not give her credit for 
“ more physical beauty than may lodge in a 
pair of brilliant eyes,” he endows her with 
“ all the feminine learning of the day, an 
ear for wit and song, a taste for art and 
music, a regard for learning, and a love of 


intellectual gifts.” As an example of her 
accomplishments, a translation is inserted of 
a letter written by her to her father in 
French. Mr. Dixon places this in 1514, 
when, according to his chronology, she was 
fourteen years of age; but, if his transla¬ 
tion is correct, the date must be at least two 
years earlier. She writes : “If this note is 
badly written, please excuse me. It is all 
my own—the spelling out of my own head, 
while all the other notes were written by 
mamma." Lady Boleyn died in 1512. 
However, on looking at the letter as printed 
in Mr. Brewer’s Calendar of State Papers, we 
find that the last sentence runs thus: “ Les 
anttres ne sont faiz que escript de maman; ” 
which clearly means: “ The others are not 
composed, only written, by my hand." The 
reader will understand that Anne Boleyn’s 
spelling is of the very worst description, 
and hardly bears out Mr. Dixon’s account of 
her accomplishments. The sense is often not 
nearly so clear as in this passage. 

The fourth volume is principally occupied 
with the fruitless attempts of Henry VIII. to 
procure a sentence from Home annulling his 
marriage with Catharine. The Spanish 
papers, of which Air. Dixon has made so 
much use, throw fresh light on the Imperial 
influence which prevented the Pope from 
acceding to the king’s wishes ; but his 
account of the final passing of the sentence 
by Archbishop Cranmer requires a few words 
of comment:— 

“ Four bishops (writes Air. Dixon) rode with 
Cranmer to the priory of Dunstable, in the chapel 
of which priory he held his court. Catharine was 
at Ampthill, four miles off, and Brvan rode across 
to serve her with a notice to attend. She paid no 
heed to his citation. Bryan proved the service, 
and as no one answered for ‘ Lady Catharine,’ she 
was declared contumacious and the court was 
closed. Eleven days later Cranmer pronounced 
a final judgment of the English Church.” 

This is perfectly correct as far as it goes. 
Catharine was summoned and refused to 
appear, but Cranmer himself, in a letter 
which is still extant, written during the 
above-mentioned “ eleven days,” begs Crom¬ 
well to keep the matter secret, because if 
Catharine hears that sentence is to be given, 
and is persuaded to appear before him, he 
would be greatly hindered in the process, 
and the Council would be uncertain what 
course to pursue. In fact, the sentence was 
pronounced against her on the ground of her 
contumacy, without giving her a chance of 
being present at the court; and though she 
had refused to appear before an English 
court, and thus countenance a jurisdiction 
against which she had protested as partial, 
Cranmer’s letter shows that there was a pro¬ 
bability of her appearing, if she had known 
that the case would be determined. Whether 
Air. Dixon saw this letter of course we can¬ 
not say, but the volume in which it at 
present exists appears several times among 
his authorities. We may mention in passing, 
among the defects of the book, that 
despatches are too often quoted in the 
list of references without any indication 
either of the collection to which they belong, 
or of the books in which they are printed. 
Too much reliance also is, we think, placed 
on such books as Wyatt’s Life of Anne Iloleyn, 
Foxe’s Acts and Monuments, and Lett’s Life 
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of Elizabeth, which were written at a time 
when men’s minds had been so influenced by 
the struggle between the old and the new 
faiths, that even the past was coloured by 
their prejudices. 

A tone of scrupulous accuracy is given to 
the book by the author’s habit of using the 
native names of foreigners, even when they 
are better known in English history under 
another form. Thus, Catharine is usually 
called “ Catalina,” and Ferdinand of Arra- 
gon “ Fernando.” Love of accuracy, how¬ 
ever, can hardly account for another eccen¬ 
tricity of nomenclature; or perhaps the au¬ 
thor thinks that an impression of intimate 
acquaintance with the actors of his story is 
conveyed by calling the Dean of Wells 
“ Tom Winter,” the Duke of Suffolk “ the 
jouster,” Sir Francis Bryan “ Frank,” and 
even the Emperor himself plain “Alax.” 
But his want of familiarity with the period 
of which he writes is betrayed by little indi¬ 
cations like the following :—Parliament is 
said to have passed Acts “ against escheators, 
perjurers, informers, and receivers,” as if 
an cscheator was a criminal instead of being 
an officer appointed by the Crown. The 
Act in question is really directed against 
escheators giving false returns. The most 
ardent supporter of. Papal authority in Eng¬ 
land would have been surprised to hear that 
Henry VII. “put his kingdom under Cardinal 
della Rovere’s feet ” when he appointed him 
Protector of England. The appointment 
merely gave the Cardinal power to trans¬ 
act ecclesiastical business in the Court 
of Rome which did not require the in¬ 
tervention of an ambassador. In fact, 
the Cardinal Protector was merely the 
solicitor for England in the Roman Court. 
However, to those who read history for 
amusement, these faults will not in any 
way affect the interest of the book, which 
is sustained throughout by the graphic 
narration of events and spirited descriptions 
of persons and places, for which the name of 
the author is a sufficient guarantee. 

C. Trice AIartin. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Judith Gwynne. By Lisle Carr. (London: 

H. S. King A Co., 1874.) 

Young Mr. Nightingale. By Dutton Cooke. 

(London: Sampson Low & Co., 1874.) 
Once and for Ever. By the Author of “No 
Appeal.” (London: Tinsley Brothers, 
1874.) 

The Mystery of Ashleigh Manor. By Eliza 
Rhyl Davies. (London : Bentley & Son, 
1874.) 

Alfred de AIusset, if we remember rightly, 
once took it into his head to maintain that the 
often disputed difference between the classic 
and romantic schools consisted in the more 
or less liberal employment of adjectives. If 
this position (which De Alusset supported by 
mischievous amplifications of passages from 
Paul et Virginie, Ac., in his proposed roman¬ 
tic style) be correct, the author of Judith 
GWynne must be a distinguished proficient 
in romantic art. Here is a specimen of bis 
sentences :—“ There were odd times and 
seasons when her great passionate heart 
throbbed with most unchristian-like pulsa- 
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tion, and when maddened by disappoint¬ 
ment, wasted love, and universal discontent, 
she felt as if she must recall the man whom 
she had driven away Jill too hastily—yes, 
recall him, be the awful consequences what 
they might! ” It would not take long, we 
think, to reverse De Musset’s proceeding, 
and reduce this sentence to its simplest 
terms. Or again:—“ The promenades, pic¬ 
ture galleries, morning concerts, flower 
shows, and other carefully organized and! 
admirably got up hypocrisies with which 
good society veils its Mocanna-like visage of 
hideous despair.” Here the grandiosity of tho 
image—Society veiling its face with a care¬ 
fully organized picture gallery—sets ordinary 
criticism at defiance. Wo feel it more within 
our sphere to object to a young lady who, 
writing to a rejected but regretted admirer 
who has been reported to have taken to evil 
courses, asks him “ if there is any worthiness 
in being the bellicose Bayard of riots in the 
streets, or the Crichton of the card table ? ” 
This compound of Dr. Johnson and Mrs. 
Chapone is none other than Judith Gwynne, 
the heroine, a divine and lovely governess 
with a “ glint ” in her eyes and a “ keckle ” 
in her voice. First she glints and keckles 
at a wicked Colonel Wilmot, then at a vir¬ 
tuous country lawyer, Tom Framleigh. How 
the latter saves her life in a fire—how he 
proposes, is rejected, and retires in despair 
to London—how the wicked Colonel intro¬ 
duces him (unsuccessfully) to the before- 
mentioned evil courses, and to a too fasci¬ 
nating actress, Lina St. Clair—how Judith 
comes into a great fortune, and finally, de¬ 
spite the Colonel’s machinations, marries 
[Framleigh—may be read by anyone who 
chooses ; but we cannot conscientiously re¬ 
commend the reading. Mr. Lisle Carr has 
either very little idea of character, or is 
quite unable to express it: his dialogue is 
tedious and unnatural; plot he, perhaps 
luckily, hardly attempts. Nevertheless 
there are here and there glimmerings in 
him ; and if he will ration himself strictly 
in the matter of adjectives, eschew tanquam 
scojmlum set speeches and elaborate sar¬ 
casms, and pay a good deal more attention 
to the keeping of his characters, he may one 
day write a tolerable novel. Meanwhile, we 
fear that the announcement “ first edition ” 
on the title-page of Judith Owynne is rash, 
for, as Mr. Carr himself tells us (vol. ii. 
p. 252), “ a first presupposes a second.” 

Young Mr. Nightingale does not require 
any repetition of the simple cautions which 
we have ventured to address to Mr. Carr. 
Its author is quite aware of most of the 
minor elementary rules of his business. 
Indeed, the first volume is very definitely 
and positively good—so good that, had the 
Look ended here as a fragment, all readers 
would have been justly disappointed and 
expectant. The hero is an only son, living 
with his mother and uncle (his father being 
dead, or at any rate missing) at a remote 
Wiltshire farm. His youth and education 
(the latter isolating him still more, as being 
superior to that of his neighbours) are 
thoroughly well described, as are also the 
farm-servants and general surroundings. A 
mysterious and debauched lord, a beautiful 
rope-dancer, and a strolling actor, make 
occasional appearance with due effect. 


When the first volume closes with the 
hero’s arrival in London to start in 
life, one shuts it in comfortable satis¬ 
faction with book and author. Un¬ 
luckily the second and third volumes by no 
means carry out the promise of the first. 
The subordination of the hero is in the first 
volume quite right and proper, afterwards it 
becomes a bore. He does nothing particu¬ 
lar, and this nothing particular is done in a 
very uninteresting way. Nothing at all can 
fairly be said to happen. Young Mr. Night¬ 
ingale certainly discovers old Mr.—or, as he 
is now, Sir George—Nightingale, and so 
brings to a denouement what little plot there 
is. He also marries a young lady at the 
end of the book, but there is no interest 
whatever in the course of their loves, and 
indeed there is very little said about it. Of 
Rosetta, the dancer, the most promising 
figure in the whole book, nothing is made. 
Mauleverer, or Mole, the actor, has evidently 
had most trouble taken with him, and the 
result is not bad, but it can hardly be said 
to be good. Like every one else, he sits re¬ 
markably loose to the general purport of the 
book. Now it need scarcely be said that 
one of the most marked differences between 
a good and a bad novelist is this, that the 
former makes all his characters conduce in 
some way to tho setting forth of his story, 
whereas the latter introduces and drops 
them without any sufficient reason at all. 
Another serious drawback remains to be 
noticed, and that is the reminiscences of 
Dickens which crowd the book, and espe¬ 
cially the second volume. The hero is a 
colourless cross between David Copperfield 
and Pip; his friend Tony Wray is equally 
indebted to Traddles and Herbert Pocket; 
Rachel Monck and her invisible father are 
Mr. Wingfield and Agnes, while careful 
analysis would trace the same origin in 
many of the minor characters and incidents. 
This is the more to be regretted, in that 
Mr. Dutton Cook is too good for an imi¬ 
tator. He has avoided his model’s two great 
defects of caricature and sham pathos, and 
we cannot but think him strong enough to 
add to his good gifts of description and ex¬ 
pression, something better than a second¬ 
hand set of characters for these gifts to 
work upon. 

We have very seldom read any book con¬ 
structed on principles so extraordinary as 
those which seem to have guided the author 
of Owce and for Ever. The chronology of 
the book is perfectly bewildering. For in¬ 
stance, the hero receives a letter from a 
friend, alluding to glorious news from the 
Crimea. This fixes the date at the end of 
1854. Some time afterwards the hero 
marries, a daughter is born, and married in 
her turn at twenty years of age, her children 
are born and comfort their grandfather ; he 
dies at last, and this book is written from his 
posthumous papers; so that, as far as we can 
make out, we must be writing this present 
review in the year 1890 or thereabouts. No 
further specimen need be given, we think, of 
the extraordinary carelessnesses and incon¬ 
gruities which may be found in Once and for 
Ever. The whole story is managed without 
the least regard to the fitness of things. 
The first two volumes drag their slow length 
with hardly an incident of importance. 


Suddenly, in the third, the author begins to 
“ feel his stretcher,” and the hero in a couple 
of hundred pages mames, mysteriously 
loses his wife, finds her, witnesses her death, 
marries again, loses his second wife by 
drowning with complications, sees his chil¬ 
dren’s children, and finally dies—somewhat 
exhausted we should think. In tho course 
of his life he writes for magazines, and we 
are treated to one of his articles at length. 
It is a stupid piece of facetiousness, called 
Our Cousins in the Zoo, and refutes Mr. 
Darwin, who is called Hoskins. But the 
fanny man of the book is the hero’s friend 
Mr. Gresley, who divides his time, appa¬ 
rently, between writing Latin verses and 
jocular letters, both of which are given in 
full. The letters are better than the verses. 
At the outset of the novel the author—-at 
least, the author’s autobiographic curate— 
says that the reader “ must give him credit 
for doing his best to amuse and interest, 
even if he sometimes fail.” This is, of' 
course, the reader’s business, and not ours. 
If he is amused or interested, he must be in 
the same happy condition as the friends of 
Mr. Peter Magnus. 

In The Mystery of Ashleigh Manor we have- 
a book of a very different kind. It is the 
autobiography of a governess; indeed, it 
would almost seem that a Wellerian suffi¬ 
cient reason might be discovered for the 
existence of governesses: for what would 
novelists do without them ? Kate Malcolm- 
son, the governess in question, goes to live 
at Ashleigh Manor. Her employer, Mrs. 
Merton, is a singularly diabolical female, and 
makes herself almost equally obnoxious to 
her servants, her child, and her husband. 
The latter is a cynical and sententious per¬ 
son, who indulges in much talk of a symbo¬ 
lical nature. After a more than usually scan¬ 
dalous outbreak of temper on Mrs. Merton’s 
part, vented impartially on the governess, the 
roaster of the house, and an unfortunate- 
soubrette, Jane Wakefield, the household are 
horrified by discovering their mistress mur¬ 
dered in her bed next morning. It should 
be mentioned that the governess has, over¬ 
night, informed Mr. Merton of a very ques¬ 
tionable interview which she has accidentally 
witnessed, between Mrs. Merton and a cer r 
tain Captain Fowler, and that Mr. Merton 
and his wife do not usually occupy the same 
room. After investigation, the murder is 
laid to the account of Jane Wakefield, the 
maid, who has mysteriously disappeared. 
Otherwise things go on as before, except 
that a portion of the house, which is large 
and rambling and has its due ghost-story, is 
shut up. The child Laura dies not long 
after her mother; the widower, after a spirited 
chase of him by a certain Lady Callender for 
the benefit of her daughter, marries Kate 
Malcolmson. But the melancholy which 
has been upon him since his first wife’s 
death only deepens. Finally he commits 
suicide, leaving a paper which explains the 
mystery of Ashleigh. It will be seen that the 
argument has something of theraw-head-and- 
bloody-bones in it. And it cannot be denied 
that unpleasant similarities to Jane Eyre 
occur oftener than could be wished. More¬ 
over there is need of more diversity in the 
story and the characters ; we are kept within 
the four walls of Ashleigh Manor, and to the 
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society of the governess and Mr. Merton, till 
we begin to gasp a little. But these defects 
can by no means blind ns to the merits of 
the book. The characters, few as they are, 
are firmly drawn and well filled np; the 
dialogue, or monologue rather, if excessive, 
is of a high order, and the book is written 
throughout with care and finish. It is never 
safe to speak positively of a first book, be¬ 
cause comparison only will show a writer’s 
real merit. But if this be a first book, as we 
suppose it is, we can fairly pronounce it to 
be one of the most promising we have seen 
for many a day, and we hope that Miss 
Davies will—not too soon—give us another 
still better. George Saintsbdbt. 


CURRENT THEOLOGY.* 


Mr. Cates’ To Some and Back is something be¬ 
tween a religious novel, a “History of my Reli¬ 
gious Opinions,” and a treatise on the grounds of 
religious belief. The second element is that for 
the sake of which the book was composed, and is 
the only one that excites more interest than dis¬ 
appointment. The narrative sections are unequal. 
The best part (the Oxford scenes) would have 
been good if developed into a real novel, but now 
presents us with discussions that lead to nothing, 
except the knowledge that the questions discussed 
were open; and the clerical meeting in chapter X. 
is no better than an extravaganza. But when the 
really autobiographical part is once reached, the 
story is told lucidly enough; and the history of 
an intelligent mind is well worth telling, even 
when, like that here pourtrayed, it is far from 
being a representative one, for the author-hero is 
always at heart out of sympathy with the ten¬ 
dency whose result he appropriates. While an 
Anglican, he does not seem to have felt, though 
he sympathised with, the intense sense of sin 
which, more austere than that of the contem¬ 
porary Evangelicals, refused to accept the heart’s 
own assurance of forgiveness; and he never saw 
the fitness of the sacramental system in the en¬ 
larged sense in which Dr. Newman explains it, 
since he can trace no connexion between the 

P oetical and the theological elements in Keble. 

le became a Romanist, indeed, on nearly tho or¬ 
dinary grounds—the demand for an infallible 
guide as a necessary corollary to a revelation, and 
the belief on historical grounds that the Roman 
Church represents the Nicene more nearly than 
the Anglican; while these arguments were 
brought up to the point of personal conviction, 
by experience of the extreme divergencies of theo¬ 
logical opinion among the English clergy, and by 
the attraction of the Roman ideal of worship, 
which finds scope for the aesthetic and senti¬ 
mental part of man as well as for the pure intel¬ 
lect ana the rational affections. But, even when 
a Romanist, he seems to have held as self-evident 
the Protestant canon that every doctrine of the 
Christian faith must be a “ conclusion drawn from 
the words of the New Testament,” and therefore 
felt that none “could possibly be more certain 
than the ” historical, not mathematically demon- 


* To Some and Back, By the Rev. J. M. Capes 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) 

Yesterday, To-day. and For Ever. By the Rev.E. H 
Bicxebsteth. Third edition. (Rivingtons.) 

Sermons. By J. J. Stkwabt Pebow.ve, D.D. (W 
Isbister & Co.) 

The Power of the Priesthood in Absolution, and a fen 
Hemarks on Confession. By Will,am Cooke, M.A. 

Tol’ ( „ Canon of Chester. Second edition 

(Parker & Co.) 

Studies in Modem Problems. Edited by the Roy 
Obbt Shipley, M.A. (Henry S. King & Co.) No. 1 
“Sacramental Confession.” By A. H. Wabd, B.A 
No. 2, Abolition of tho Thirty-nine Articles M Part I 
By Nicholas Pocoot M.A. No. 3, “ The Sanctit 
of Marriage.” By J. W. Lea, B.A., F.G.S. 


strative, “proof on which the New Testament 
itself rested.” Holding this, it is not wonderful 
that he came ultimately to the conclusion that, 
though the Roman Church represents the Nicene 
better than the English, the English Church re¬ 
presents the New Testament better than the 
Nicene ; but his secession from Rome (which pre¬ 
ceded by a long interval his return to Anglicanism) 
was based mainly on the purely logical ground 
that he could not see how a conclusion could be 
more certain than its premises. Surely premises 
can be verified by finding the conclusion which 
implies them to be a fact. Protestants as well as 
Romanists usually assume, and that without any 
logical inconsistency, that when the truth of a 
creed is believed (on historical or other grounds) 
to be morally certain, to live in the spirit of that 
creed supplies a verifying test which, if the creed 
be really true, will make the certainty absolute. 
Little, in fact, is contributed to the intellectual 
side of tho questions between the Churches of 
England and Rome, or between either and the 
rationalist spirit of the age. Anglicans may learn 
something from the account of the recent internal 
history of the Anglo-Roman body, and members 
of both Churches from the singularly candid 
statement of their respective moral advantages: 
hut, after all, Mr. Capes does not teach us any¬ 
thing better worth knowing than Mr. Capes 
himself. 

Mr. Bickersteth has brought out a third and 
(in spite of a few inadvertences of writer or 
printer) a stereotyped edition of Yesterday, To¬ 
day, and for Ever, with a “ very grateful sense 
of the acceptance which this work has found 
in England and America.” Lowell was, therefore, 
wrong when he said that “ nobody likes inspira¬ 
tion and water.” Many people like it well enough 
to read more than 10,000 lines of blank verse, de¬ 
scribing a sort of Protestant Gerontius passing 
through death and judgment (the world’s as well 
as his own), who, when dying, had too good taste 
to let his children read anything to him hut the 
Bible, but when dead let his guardian angel para¬ 
phrase to him the whole Bible narrative, except 
the last few chaptere of the Revelation, whose 
fulfilment he dies in time to see, and describes 
himself. It is superfluous to say that in this 
part he is less picturesque than St. John, and a 
great deal more voluminous: it is only fair to 
say that, in describing the Creation and the Fall, 
the angel reminds one of the more prosaic parts 
of Milton; and that the work contains one sub¬ 
lime if not original moral conception—that eter¬ 
nity of pain, instead of implying eternity of sin, 
is an extreme but effectual remedy for it—and one 
really poetical passage, the beginning of the 
Fourth Book, on the sacredness of tears. 

If English theology of the last generation suffered 
in value from want of comprehension of the critical 
spirit, it does not follow that it is unmixed gain 
that the present generation is widely conscious 
that a critical spirit is abroad. A clergyman, like 
I)r. Perowne, of more learning, and perhaps more 
liberality than ordinary, who finds his well-con¬ 
sidered convictions in harmony with the tradi¬ 
tional system of his Church, is tempted to assume 
an amphibious character, and present himself as a 
critic among divines, and a divine among critics. 
We really learn nothing from the fact that a good 
Hebrew scholar feels the obvious moral difficulties 
in the story of Abraham’s sacrifice, and meets 
them in the obvious way; and not much from the 
fact that his adherence to the common Christian 
interpretation of the prophesy in Isaiah viii. and ix. 
is not shaken by his competence to form an opinion 
on the doubtful details of the translation; and 
this is the whole result of the two essays or 
lectures at the end of the volume. 

Of the Sermons, properly so called, nearly half,, 
including all the Lampeter College ones, are ser¬ 
mons like any others, but better than most— 
earnest, high-minded, the product of a well-in¬ 
formed mind, but meant avowedly to minister to 
edification, not to impart information. Some of 


these are, indeed, anything but commonplace; 
the fifth is particularly manly in its denunciation 
of the pseudo-charity that is afraid to be angry, 
and the sixth, in its plain-spoken application to 
the conventional insincerities of life. But of the 
other sermons, some must be judged by another 
test than their moral tone, and a test which they 
will not stand. The university sermon on “ Prayer 
and Natural Law ” is nothing if not a contribu¬ 
tion to the philosophy of religion, and it is not 
that. The preacher cannot understand his oppo¬ 
nents’ point of view, or be would know that the 
most consistent of them hold the laws of thought 
and emotion to be as fixed as those of health and 
weather, so that prayer for spiritual blessings 
would he as vain as for temporal. And what is 
worse, he does not understand his own; for surely 
by the note on p. 261, he does not mean to con¬ 
cede that the only answers to prayer are the sub¬ 
jective effects of the act of worship on the mind 
of the worshipper; if he does, he of course con¬ 
cedes the whole question. And it may he doubted 
whether anti-Roman controversy is a useful sub¬ 
ject to preach on before a Protestant congregation, 
though no doubt it is more legitimate in a cathe¬ 
dral than anywhere else. But it seems as if Dr. 
Perowne, in his anxiety to condemn the Vatican 
Council, attributed to the first council of Jerusalem 
too much of the modem liberality and tolerance in 
which the other was wanting. “ Purity of life we 
hold to be the first thing; questions of ritual we 
hold to be of no importance whatever ” is hardly 
“ the spirit of the decree ” which couples as “ ne¬ 
cessary ” the abstinence “ from things strangled, 
and from fornication.” And, elsewhere, it is 
scarcely just to call the distinction between latria 
and dulia “ hypocritical,” while to call it “ casuis¬ 
tical ” shows simple ignorance of what the word 
means. In fact, on this subject the preacher’s 
vehemence leads him to quote “ language which 
God himself condemns, like the language of Job’s 
friends, as if it were the voice of inspiration ” 
(compare p. 86 with p. 241). 

The title of Canon W. Cooke’s little book well 
describes its object; its method is the not very 
attractive one of a catena of Anglican authorities. 
He easily proves the point of historical theology, 
that the English church recognises the ministerial 
declaration (public or individual) as a means for 
the penitent receiving the grace of pardon; he says 
little on the question that really excites the popular 
mind, whether the faithful are to be counselled to 
disclose the secrets of their souls to the clergy. Hs 
only quotes some remarks of the late Dr. Neale to 
the effect that the theological question and the 
common-sense one are different; and his citations 
(especially that from Evelyn on his daughter’s 
death) seem to prove that English prejudice on the 
latter was not as strong in the seventeenth century 
as in the nineteenth. The book was officially com¬ 
mended by the late Bishop of Salisbury: the present 
edition is enlarged but not materially altered. 

Mr. O. Shiplev is probably wise in publishing 
Studies in Modem Problems in the form of a 
series of tracts instead of a volume of essays. Of 
the three already out, Mr. Ward’s, on Sacramental 
Confession, deals with the side of the subject which 
Mr. Oooke disregards; he writes like a gentleman, 
and will seem sensible to those who agree with 
him. Mr. Pocock is spiteful towards the Swiss 
Reformers, and attributes to the English too much 
consistency in what he regards as error. Mr. J. 
W. Lea should have known that J. M., who 
wrote the Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce, in 
1645, was no other than John Milton: doubtless 
most Englishmen will agree with him in regarding 
the views of that work as detestable. But there 
is a proverb against washing your own dirty linen 
in public: the same objection applies to ducking 
your enemies in public, when their linen is dirty— 
or non-existent. William Henry Simcox. 

The Goepels from a Rabbinical Point of View, 
showing the perfect Harmony between the Four 
Evangelists on the Subject of the Lord T-"* 1 
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Supper. Bv the Rev. G. Willdon Pieritz, M.A. 
(Ixmdon: Parker & Co., 1873.) The -writer, 
-who is a converted Jew, maintains that the 
Crucifixion synchronised with the slaying of the 
Paschal Lamb, and that the word “ Passover ” in 
certain verses of the synoptista has a mystical 
sense. On “ the principle of our Lord’s action ” 
we read that “He came to establish the New 
Covenant, complete in itself, not to patch up the 
old, which was passing away. . . . Matt. iii. 15 
has reference to no Jewish ordinance, but to 
Christian Baptism. . . . The Lord, far from going 
out of his way to imitate a Jewish Passover, 
■would, on the contrary, rather have gone out of 
his way to avoid all similarity to such an ordi¬ 
nance.” The writer has the merit of stating his 
opinions clearly, but some of them will not pass 
nnchallenged. When he writes that “ the Jews 
now follow an order according to which the first 
day of a great festival shall never fall on a 
Saturday at all. ... in defiance of all astronomy, 
as well as in disregard of their own Law ” (p. 
81, 2), he is seemingly at variance with p. 170 of 
De Sola’s Forme of Prayer according to the custom 
of the Spanish and Portuguese Jews (ed. 2, Lond., 
1852), from which it appears that the Passover 
commenced, or should have commenced, on Satur¬ 
day in each of the vears 1853, 1800, 1803, 1800, 
1867,1809, 1870, 1873. 

Mb. E. II. Palmer's Iliston/ of the Jewish 
Hation (Christian Knowledge Society) is likely 
to be popular among the “ Christian families and 
schools ’’ for whom it is intended. Readers of 
a more critical turn will perhaps be disappointed, 
for though the author professes to “ treat the 
history of the Jews entirely from a secular point 
of view,” he has evidently a conscientious objection 
to criticise the Bible “ like any other book.” 
"What he has done, and done well, is to show the 
continuity of the national life of the Jews, and 
occasionally to enliven the narrative with geogra- 

n ’' al and archaeological illustrations. The larger 
of the book is taken up with a readable 
account of the post-Biblical and modern history 
of the Jews, the former of which terms, however, 
is stretched so as to include the periods of Ezra 
and Nehemiah, and of the Maccabees. 


Signor Castelli's little work, II Messia secondo 
gli Ebrei (Firenze: Le Monnier) is an historical 
sketch of the Messianic idea among the Jews. 
We turned with some curiosity to the Talmudic 
portion, but regret to say that the absence of 
dates renders it valueless for critical purposes. It 
may still, however, be useful as a well-arranged 
index of passages. 

Histoire des Idces Religietises en Allemagne 
depins le Milieu du XVIII’ Sikcle jusipih nos 
Jours. Par F. Liclitenberger. 3 tomes. (Paris: 
Sandoz et Fischbacher.) This is, in fact, a bio¬ 
graphical history of German religious literature 
from the middle of the eighteenth century, the 
work of an ex-professor of the Academv of Strass- 
burg, who has cast in his lot with France, but 
professes unabated admiration for the “ Germany 
of yesterday.” An Alsatian by birth, the writer 
cannot pretend to the inimitable grace of a Renan 
or a Rdville, but what he misses in elegance ho 
probably gains in accuracy. He writes, too, for a 
public which regards religious problems from the 
practical, unprofessional point of view, which is 
that of nine out of ten educated Englishmen. 
Hence his treatment of German philosophy is 
what a philosophical student would call meagre 
and unsatisfactory. Indeed, he carries his defer¬ 
ence for his public so far as to ignore altogether 
the Hegelian element in Strauss’s first Leben Jesu. 
It is true that orthodox winters are prone to 
exaggerate the importance of that element, and 
to think that the collapse of Hegelianism is the 
condemnation of the myth-theory: all the more 
reason why M. Liclitenberger should not rush to 
the opposite extreme of disparagement. The 
account of Schleiermacher, on the other hand, is 
written with knowledge and sympathy, and is, 


perhaps, the best available introduction to the 
most fertile and most prominently influential of 
all the modern theologians. 

The features which specially recommend the 
Histoire des Idles Religietises en Allemagne to gene¬ 
ral readers, are the stress which it lays on the 
connexion of theology with culture, and the biogra¬ 
phicalmode of treatment, while students will equally 
appreciate the careful and impartial analysis of 
important books. The chapters on the classical 
literature in the first, and on German lyric poetry 
in the second volume, exhihit the chief points in 
which the leaders of culture come into contact 
with contemporary theology. As the writer truly 
remarks, “ He who wishes to estimate the trans- 
firmUion effected in Germany in the domain of 
religion, ought not to limit himself to the study 
of the works of professed theologians: he ought 
also to interrogate those in which the inner 
thoughts and the very soul of the nation are 
expressed in the most direct and spontaneous 
manner.” From Klopstock to Goethe, from 
Richter to Heine, the great writers of German 
literature are one by one led before us, and their 
chief utterances on religion tenderly but truthfully 
examined. There is also a chapter on German 
Catholic theology, from Sailer to Bollinger, which 
might, however, as well have been omitted, as 
Catholic theology seems as yet to have contributed 
no elements of importance to the national culture. 

Editor. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

A Welsh version of the story of the Holy 
Grail (Y Saint Oreal ), from the unique MS. of 
the fifteenth century preserved at Peniarth, with 
an English translation and notes by the Rev. 
Canon Williams, is now in the press, and the first 
half-volume is expected to be ready in a few 
weeks. 

A German poetess resident in Holland, Mdme. 
Lina Schneider, has recommended that the Nether¬ 
lands Government should make overtures for the 
purchase of the warehouse in Cologne in which 
Vondel, the greatest of all Dutch poets, is sup¬ 
posed to have been bora. The Prussian property 
thus to be annexed by Holland would be made 
the repository of a complete Vondeliun literature. 

SrGNOR Eugenio Monrntoo has lately published 
at Venice a short monograph upon paper making, 
in which he furnishes some curious statistics rela¬ 
tive to this important industry. It appears that 
the United States, with their enormous amount of 
periodicals and other literary productions, consume 
more paper than England and France united. They 
have 3,000 machines, producing annually 200,000 
tons of paper, which in a population of 28 millions 
averages 17 lbs. of paper a head, while a Russian 
consumes only 1 lb.; a Spaniard, 1) lb.; an Austrian 
or Italian, 3) lbs.; a Frenchman, 7 lbs.; a German, 
8 lbs.; and an Englishman, 11) lbs. There are in 
the world 3,900 paper manufactories, employing 
90,000 men and 180,000 women, besides 100,000 
ccupied in the rag trade. Of the 1,800 millions of 
lbs. of paper produced one-half is used in printing, 
a sixth in writing, and the remaining third in 
packing. 

A line or two to recommend an enterprise 
which deserves the support of historical and theo¬ 
logical students. l)r. Bickell, of Munster, is 
bringing out an editio piinceps of the works of the 
eminent theologian and hymn-writer, Isaac of 
Antioch (4th century), which promise to be full of 
valuable illustrations of the morals, religion, and 
historv of his times. The Syriac text is accom¬ 
panied by a Latin translation. Subscribers’ names 
may be sent to Messrs. Williams & Norgate. 

It appears from the last Report of the South 
Australian Institute, at Adelaide, that during the 
year 1872-73 the large number of 50,000 volumes 
were circulated ameng its members. The number 
of volumes in the library at the annual examina¬ 
tion in May was 17,300. 


In the later years of his life, Thdophile Gautier's 
social circle was curiously narrow. All Paris 
knew him, but it was in street, in cafd, in ex¬ 
hibition. His intimates were few. Two or three 
Pamassiens, I Amis Bouilhet, the poet, Auguste 
Ghatillon, Flaubert, and Ernest Feydeau, were 
the only habitual frequenters of his villa at 
Neuilly. M. Feydeau’s posthumous work, Thlophile 
Gautier, Souvenirs Intimes (Paris: E. Plon et Cie.) 
is therefore an authoritative production, and should 
paint the inimitable conteur, the poets impeccable 
in his veritable home colours. But the author of 
Fanny did not possess many of the qualities of a 
faithful biographer. The egregious puerile vanity 
manifested so obtrusively in all his recent works, 
renders his Souvenirs Intimes a very one-sided and 
imperfect contribution to literary history. Thfso- 
phile Gautier is painted by a fanatic. M. Feydeau 
proclaims himself the sole appreeiator of his friend, 
the chief defender, the sworn apologist and pane¬ 
gyrist. The book is written in a weary, cynical 
style, seemingly born of a conviction that Gautier 
was misjudged by all save the one inheritor and 
representative of French taste, Ernest Feydeau. 
And apart from this tone of lamentation, the book 
is a sorrowful one—a history of scepticism grown 
old and near to death. The last of the collection of 
anecdotes is painful in the extreme. A few weeks 
before his death Gautier said suddenlv, “ Feydeau, 
have you ever understood what work we came to 
perform down here ? ” “If never a bit. We 
shall know it perhaps when the knowledge will 
be useless. I mean when we shall be plucking 
the flowers by the roots. In that case, whoever is 
the first to engage in the cheerful operation should 
inform the other of his experience.” “ Eh bien, e’est 
entendu,” answered Gautier. Both speakers were 
then suffering from a mortal malady. 

The efforts of the Khedive to extend to Egypt 
some of the most prominent results of European 
culture have already been the means of calling 
into existence numerous institutions of great im¬ 
portance to the present and future destiny of the 
people. But these benefits are not limited to the 
Egyptians, for by the establishment of the Mu¬ 
seum of Antiquities at Bulak, material aid has 
been afforded to the cultivators of Egyptology, 
while the encouragement and support given to 
Dr. G. Itohlfs in the prosecution of liis expedition 
into the Libyan desert promise to yield important 
results in the domains of geographical enquiry. 
No innovation in the traditional routine of Egyp¬ 
tian home affairs is, however, more significant and 
more radically subversiveof national prejudices than 
the establishment of the public library, which is at 
the present moment being organised in the build¬ 
ings appropriated to the Ministry of Instruction 
at Cairo. Here are being rapidly collected all 
the more important works of modem European 
literature, especially such as have any bearing on 
Egypt and its history, together with all the more 
ancient copies of the Koran and other Arabic MSS. 
of interest that can be secured for the purpose. 
Amongst the thirty transcripts of the Koran 
already collected is the celebrated copy, by tho 
learned Gaafar “ the truthful,” which is referred 
to the year 720 a.d., and is written in black, red, 
and gold Coptic characters on gazelle-skins. These 
MSS. have, for the most part, been abstracted 
from the musques and other religious buildings, 
in defiance of much angry remonstrance from the 
members of the Ulema; but the Khedive, with 
stoical indifference to the storm of opposition 
threatened by the orthodox party in the State, 
has carried out his purpose, and has, moreover, 
secured the future efficiency of his measures by 
placing the newly-established library under the 
direction of the German savant, Dr. Stern, who 
had accompanied Professor Ebers, of Leipzig, on 
bis last scientific expedition to Egypt. 

Dr. Beard's paper upon “Youth and Age,” 
(read before the Medico-Legal Society of New 
York) supports a view which would be likely to 
commend itself to the approval of a young nation. 
He considers that not only is the period of mental 
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vigour, generally speaking, commensurate with 
that of bodily strength, Dut that the limits of 
growth, maturity, decline, decay, and senility, 
admit of being accurately defined in the following 
way. The brazen decade is from 20 to 30; the 
golden, from 80 to 40; the silver, from 40 to 60; 
the iron, from 60 to 00; the tin, from 60 to 70; 
the wooden, from 70 to 80. Dr. Beard maintains 
that this scheme holds good both in the case of 
men of action and men of thought, and that in the 
golden decade, as a rule, have been produced the 
masterpieces of philosophy, statesmanship, art, 
literature, oratory, and all else that evinces mental 
capacity. Great and original works are the fruit 
of enthusiasm, and youth and enthusiasm are in¬ 
dissolubly united. Even if Dr. Beard’s rule be 
correct, the exceptions to it are so numerous that 
the middle-aged and old need not despond, and, 
with the instances of Bacon, Milton, Cromwell, 
Brougham and Palmerston, cum multis aliis, before 
our eyes, we are inclined to think that Transatlan¬ 
tic precocity of intellect may often result in pre¬ 
mature decay. 

It would add an additional horror to an attack 
of angina pectoris to hear it spoken of as angina. 
Yet a correspondent of the Nation supports that 
pronunciation, and states that the only authority 
m the classical period for the quantity of the 
second syllable is an extremely rough hexameter 
of Lucilius:— 

“ Insperato abiit quem una angina sustulit hora.” 
In the third century, A.D., we read in the medical 
poem of Serenus Sammonicus:— 

“Angina uero sibi mixtum sale poseit acetum.” 

We learn from Triibners American and Oriental 
Literary Record , that the Library of the Carnavelet 
Museum of Paris, among its almost unique treasures 
relating to that city, contains a complete collection 
of those rare little volumes, twelve in number, 
published in 1660-88, of Gilles Corrozet’s Anti¬ 
quity, Chroniquez et Singularity de Paris, etc., of 
which the National Library itself possesses only- 
seven. Du Boulay's Historia TJniversitatis Part- 
siensis, 0 vols. folio, published at Paris, 1666-73, 
a book of extreme rarity, is also to be found on its 
shelves. It now contains almost every book that 
has any reference to Paris, none of which, from 
the most important to the most trifling, can be 
out of place in such a municipal collection. 

Mr. W. McMullen has printed a second edition 
of his short Letter to a Frtend on modem corrup¬ 
tions of Shakespeare’s text, showing how niany 
passages have been altered without notice in 
CasselCs Lllustrated Shakespeare. Of the instances 
he quotes, here are three:— 

Two Gentlemen of Verona, net i., scene 1. 

Sp.lt the gronnd be oner- | Speed. 11 the gronnd be over¬ 
charg'd, yon were best slide charged, yon were best tether 
her.—Ed. 1023, p. 21. | her.—Cassell's Ed., p. 48. 

Ditto, act ii., scene 2. 

Launce. . . . This left shc«c I Launee. . . . This left Bhoc 
is my mother ... it bath the 1 is my mother ... it hath the 
worser sole; this ehooe icith the worser sole. This shoe is my 
hole in it, is my mother; and mother, an 1 this my father ; a 
this my father: a veng'nnee vengeance on 't.—Cassell'sEd., 
on ’t, Ac.—Ed. 1623, p. 25, | p, 58. 

Merry Wivs of Windsor, act v., scone 5. 

Fat. I thinkc the diuell wil Fat. I think the devil win 
not hnuc me damn'd. Least not have me. lest the oil that's 
the oyle that's in me should in me should .set his place on 
set hell on fire: He would fire; lie would never else cross 
ne i r else croeso me thus.— me thus.—Cassell’s Ed., p. 129. 
Ed. 1623, p. 51. 

Mr. McMullen pertinently asks “ If we begin to 
rewrite Shakespeare, where is the operation to 
end ? In the course of another century the 
alterations necessary to adapt these plays to 
prudish tastes will perhaps be twice as numerous; 
other and bolder editors will arise, and will make 
still wider havoc; and so on until Shakespeare's 
text be gradually improved off the face of the 
earth.” 

Anext the abuse of Shakspere by Greene, in 
the latter’s Groat esicorth of Wit, Mr. Itichard 
Simpson writes that the following things should 
be noticed:— 


“ That Greene, in calling Shakspere an up¬ 
start crow ‘ beautified with our feathers,’ probably 
did not mean to accuse Shakspere of stealing, but 
simply to call him an actor, who had gained ap¬ 
plause by spouting the lines of Greene, Marlowe, 
and Peele. 

“ The same or a similar phrase is elsewhere used 
simply with this meaning. In Greene’s Never too 
Late, 1600, there is a digression about actors, in 
which Greene introduces Cicero, saying to 
Roscius:— 

“ ‘ Why art thou proud with Aesop’s crow, being 
pranked with the glory of others’ feathers ?' 

“ In Nash’s preface to Greene’s Menaphon (1680), 
written evidently under Greene's own superinten¬ 
dence, and partly at his dictation, he talks of 
play-writers and actors as follows:— 

“ ‘ Sundry other sweet gentlemen I do know [besides 
Greene and Peele] that have vaunted their pens'in 
private devices, and tricked up a company of taffata 
fools with their feathers, whoso beauty, if our poets had 
not pecked [deckod ?] with the supply of their peri¬ 
wigs, they might have antickod it until this time up 
and down the country with the King of Fairies, and 
dined every day at the peasc-porridgo ordinary with 
Dclfragus.’ 

“ Notice, by the way, that theseare the two plays 
mentioned by the actor to Roberto in the Groats- 
worth. Just in this way, when the degree of LL.D. 
was offered to the young son of the Duke of Suffolk 
at Cambridge, in Edward VI.’s reign, he said, ‘ who 
was he to appear among the doctors, and to plume 
himself, like Aesop’s crow, in alien feathers f ’ 

“ Greene then probably did not mean to accuse 
Shakspere of theft, but merely to reproach him, a 
mere actor, an uneducated peasant, with intruding 
among the authors, who ought to be educated men. 

“Perhaps this was not what contemporary 
readers of Greene’s words understood. Chettle, in 
bearing witness to Shakspere’s honesty, evidently 
implies that he had been taxed with dishonesty; 
ana R.B.,the author of Greene's Funerals, says:— 
“ ‘ the men who so eclipsed his fame 

Purloined his plumes. Can they deny the same?’ 

—which looks like a mere paraphrase of Greene’s 
own words. But the object is now only to arrive at 
Greene’s own intention in writing the words; and 
the quotations given seem to make it more 
probaDle that he only intended to tax Shakspere 
with being a mere actor, beautified in the assumed 
plumes of a play-maker. 

“ And if this was Greene's meaning, what be¬ 
comes of the whole edifice built on this passage, 
viz., that up to this time Shakspere had been a 
mere adapter of other men’s productions; and, 
notably, that he had stolen Greene’s, or Peele’s, 
or Marlowe’s Henry VI., and altered it, and called 
it his own F The quotation of the line— 

“ * A tiger's heart wrapped in a [player’s] hide.’ 

proves absolutely nothing, except that the Whole 
Contention was theu existing, and that it was 
probably Shakspere’s own; otherwise the point of 
quoting it would not be evident.” 

The annual meeting of the Cambrian Archaeolo¬ 
gical Association will be held this year at 
Wrexham, North Wales, under the presidency of 
Sir W. W. Wynn, Bart., M.P. The week has not 
yet been fixed. 

Messrs. Scribner and Armstrong, of New York, 
announce that Mr. William Cullen Bryant, as¬ 
sisted by Mr. Sydney Howard Gay, has in pre¬ 
paration a Popular History of the United States. 
The work is to begin with the earliest authentic 
history of the Western Continent—though not 
ignoring the earlier mythical period—and to come 
down to the close of the first century of American 
Independence. It will require not less than three 
volumes, and is to be profusely and largely illus¬ 
trated from original designs. 

W e have the pleasure of laying before the readers 
of the Academy a document relating to William 
Caxton, the first English printer, which, in the 


scantiness of our information about him, will, we 
think, he regarded with interest. Mr. Blades, in 
his elaborate treatise on the life and works of 
Caxton, was obliged to regret that his domestic 
history was almost an entire blank to us, insomuch 
that it was a great question even whether he died 
a bachelor, or had married and brought up chil¬ 
dren. He left a will which is not now to be 
found, and we know that he bequeathed fifteen 
copies of his Golden Legend to his own parish 
church of St. Margaret, Westminster; but whether 
he was a family man or not, no evidence has yet ap¬ 
peared toshow. Thisquestion, however,is set at rest 
by the document which wehere subjoin, from which 
it will be seen that he had a daughter, Elizabeth, 
married to Gerard Croppe, of Westminster, tailor, 
and that, in 1496, about five years after her 
father’s death, Bhe and her husband were separated 
by ecclesiastical authority. It also appears that 
Caxton had bequeathed to his son-in-law “ twenty 
printed Legends at 13*. 4 d. a Legend," which be¬ 
quest was confirmed by the judges. The legatee 
apparently had to pay for his copies, and the price 
fixed must have been higher than would have been 
warranted by the laws of supply and demand, 
unless they were better copies than those be¬ 
queathed to the parish church of St. Margaret, 
which the churchwardens afterwards sold, some 
at 6 s. 8 d., and some as low as 6s. 4 d., as Mr. 
Blades informs us. 

The document is on paper, and has no seals 
attached. It is, therefore, not an original, but a 
copy, which must have been produced in Court 
in connexion with some law-suit. It was found 
among the miscellaneous records of the Exchequer, 
formerly preserved at the Chapter House of West¬ 
minster. 

“To tharehodeacon of Westminster that nowe is 
and for the tyme shalbe. Wo, Richard FitzJames, 
almoner and counsaillor unto onre souverain lord the 
King, and Richard Hatton, chaplayno and counsaillor 
unto our said souverain lord, greting in onr Lord God 
everlasting. And where we, the said Richard and 
Richard, were appoynted, lymytted and assigned by 
our said souverain lord and tho lordes of his most 
noble counsaill to examine, determyne and pacific a 
certain variaunce depending betwene Gerard Croppe of 
Westminster, taillour, of the oone partie, and Eliza¬ 
beth, the dougliter of William Caxton, wif to the said 
Gerard, of tho otliro partie ; We, the vij ,h daie of May, 
the xj ,h yere of our said souverain lord, had 
the said parties before us in tho Kinges Chapell 
within his palois of Westminster at this appoynte- 
ment and conclusion by theire both assentes 
and aggrementes:—That noon of tlieim, no any otlire 
for theim, shall fromhensforth vexe, sue or trouble 
othre for any maner matior or cause tlieim concernyng 
for matrimony betwix theim before had; aud every 
of theim to lyve sole from othre, except that the said 
Gerard shall mowe fynde tho meanes to have the love 
and favour of the seid Elizabeth. For thaecomplissh- 
ment of which aggrement eithro of theim of their 
owno voluntarie willes bound theim self unto us by 
their faithes and trouthes, and never to varie from 
their said promyses. And therupon the said Gerard 
to have of the bequest of William Caxton, tho fadre 
of the said Elizabeth, xx” prynted legendes at 
xiijs. iiijd. a legend. And the said Garard to delyver 
a generall acquitaunee unto thexecutours of William 
Caxton, her said fadre, for their discharge in that 
behalf. And besides tliios premisses both the said 
parties were nggreed before us to be bound, oche to 
otliro, in c.li. by their dedcs obligatorie with the con- 
dieions above wreten to performe alle the premisses. 
In wittenesse wherof I, the said Richard FitzJames, 
havo to thies presentes sette the scale of myn office, 
And I. tho said Richard Hatton, havo setto my seal, 
and eithre of us subscribed our names with oure owno 
handes, tho xx u daio of May the xj ,k yere of the reigns 
of our said Souverain Lord." 

Those who are familiar with the history of the 
Petition of Right will remember the clause re¬ 
serving the Bang’s sovereign power, which was 
sent down from the House of Lords and rejected 
by the Commons. This clause has usually been 
attributed to Bishop Williams on the authority of 
Hacket, who says (ii. 78) that— 
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“ The Bishop of Lincoln likewise promoted the 
petition, but he was a great stickler for an addition 
that it might come to the King’s hands with a man¬ 
nerly clause, that as they desired to preserve their 
own liberties, so they had regard to leave entire that 
power wherewith his Majesty was entrusted for the 
protection of his people.” 

That writers of a high reputation should have 
accepted this statement of Racket's without fur¬ 
ther enquiry is a curious instance of the way in 
which an assertion made by aD old writer is taken 
as unquestionable: for anyone who will take 
the trouble to read on will find that Racket intro¬ 
duces a long argument, which he says was de- 
Bvered by Williams, directed against that very 
sovereign-power clause which he has just repre¬ 
sented him as supporting. And there can be no 
doubt which of the two assertions is correct, for 
we have a totally different clause inserted in the 
Lords’ Journals as proposed but not carried, in 
which no mention js made of sovereign power; 
and we learn, from a paper in the Harleian MSS. 
(6,800, fol. 274), that this was drawn up by Wil¬ 
liams. The sovereign-power clause, according to 
Rising's Note* of the Debate* in the House of Lords 
during this session, was claimed as his own by 
Weston, though the first draft of it probably 
proceeded from Arundel. 

The mythological character of the story of 
William Tell has recently again become the sub¬ 
ject of animated discussion in Germany, and Dr. 
W. Bacher, of Breslau, has written to the AUge- 
tneine Zeitung to remind its readers that he had 
discussed the question as early as 1871, when, in a 
special paper, published in the German Magazine 
for Foreign Literature, he related the story of the 
shooting of the apple, as given by the Persian 
poet, Farid-Uddin-Attar. An earlier notice, by 
M. Garcin de Tassv, of this Eastern writer, who 
flourished at the time of the Crusades, and is 
believed to have died at the close of the twelfth 
century, and nearly about the same year as 
Richard Cceur de Lion, appeared in Persian (Paris, 
1857), under the title of Mantic Uttair, ou le 
Langage de* Oiteaux. In 1863 M. de Tassy brought 
out a French translation of these curious poetic 
tales, which were also included in the work, 
entitled La Poieie Philotophique et Religieute ehez 
le* Penan* dapr'e* le Mantic Uttair (Paris, 1864). 
The undoubted authenticity of M.de Tassy’aversion 
of the Persian tale, of a father shooting an apple off 
his son's head at the command of a cruel tyrant, may 
certainly be regarded as affording a presumption 
in favour of the mythical character of the Tell 
exploit, since it may be readily assumed that the 
story was diffused over Europe by crusaders re¬ 
turning from the East, and might in Switzerland 
have been readily transmuted into a form harmo¬ 
nising with local conditions and existing historical 
relations. But if the Tejl-myth may be thus dis¬ 
posed of, we have still another historically attested 
incident of a similar character to consider, which 
crops up in Scandinavian history at an earlier 
period, and must be referred, to a more ancient 
source than the tales of the poet Farid-Uddin- 
Attar, even if we assume that it had a Persian 
origin. Saxo Grammaticus, the Danish monk- 
historian, who died at a great age in 1202, and 
who, many years before, had compiled a Latin 
history of Denmark, relates in the tenth book an 
incident of the shooting of an apple, which in his 
time was, and had long been, generally accepted as 
a fact of national history, well known and tradi¬ 
tionally preserved among the Danish people. In 
this tale the scene is laid at the Court, and in the 
closing years of the reign of King Harald Blaa- 
tand, grandfather of our Canute the Great, who 
ruled over Denmark between the years 936 and 
985. The heathen warrior-chieftain Palnatoke, 
who had incurred the Christian king’s anger by 
encouraging the rebellious schemes of his son 
Svend (destined long afterwards to conquer and 
die in England), is the hero of the Danish tale, 
and like Tell he is made, in expiation of his daring 
opposition to a tyrannical ruler, to prove his 


boasted skill in archery by shooting an apple off 
the head of his only son. Although the times, 
scenes, and persons are so different in these stories, 
the leading facts are identical in the two; for when 
the king has discovered the arrow remaining in 
the quiver after the successful shot has been 
achieved, and asks for what purpose it is there, he 
receives the same answer that Tell gave to Gessler; 
and when he orders the arrest of the daring archer, 
sympathising friends are able to aid his escape, 
while, moreover, the exasperated father lives long 
enough to prove the most dangerous of all the 
tyrant's foes, and ultimately to compass his ruin 
and inflict upon him his death-blow. The identity 
of these incidents in the Palnatoke and Tell myths 
undoubtedly points to one common source of folk¬ 
lore for both, and it would be an interesting pro¬ 
blem to try and trace them back to their origin, 
and see whether they may not be followed to some 
fountain-head open to all the peoples of Aryan 
descent before their separation and migration from 
their Eastern homes. 

Mr. Thoms, who has done so much to dispel 
our dreams as to the longevity of mankind, has not, 
we believe, directed his attention to a wonderful 
case of the kind mentioned in Nichols’ JIhtory of 
Leieetterthire, vol. iii. p. 473. It is in the pedigree 
of the Digby family, and we are there gravely told 
that Everard Digby, of Drystoke, father of the 
gunpowder conspirator, Sir Everard Digby, mar¬ 
ried Mary, daughter of Francis Nele, of Reythorpe, 
born 1513, living 1634. It may be only a misprint, 
but it is high time, if it be so, that it should be set 
right, or we shall have Mary Digby appearing in a 
hundred popular books as the old lady who lived 
to upwards of 121 years of age, with a multitude 
of authentic anecdotes concerning her that will 
rival in interest those which everybody except 
Mr. Thoms and his sceptical following believes 
about the old Countess of Desmond. 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 

We know not whether our readers may not feel 
more regret than satisfaction on learning that the 
charming region of the Bernese Oberland is to be 
levelled and tunnelled in every direction to make 
way for a network of railways, which, thanks to 
the success of the Rigi line, are now to penetrate 
to the ledge of every waterfall, ice grotto, and 
glacier. At Grindelwald a central station is to be 
brought within the precincts of the Schwarzer 
Adler, close enough to the glacier, we hear, for the 
smoko and steam to blacken and melt its icy waves. 
The guides to Lauterbriinnen and the Wengern- 
Alp will soon be an extinct race. Tourists will no 
longer have to hire horses and mules to convey 
them along paths, where, as they soon learned by 
experience, their own feet generally had to carry 
them the greater part of the way. All that is 
past. A railway will soon enable the flying tourist 
to pass through the Ober-Bernland in a day, and 
to look down from a first-class carringe on the 
panorama seen from the Scheidegg, which is to be 
the culminating point of the lines. 

Official accounts from Rhodes tell us that the 
diving apparatus used for the sponge fishery, the 
principal branch of industry there, are exclusively 
imported from Great Britain and France. In 1870 
those of English manufacture were unjustly taxed, 
the cost of a licence to fish with them being 151. 
in excess of what was charged for the use of the 
French apparatus. Redress of this grievance was 
obtained through our Embassy at Constantinople. 
Though there is no difference in construction 
between English and French machines, with re¬ 
gard to the depth they can attain, or the length of 
time a diver can remain under water, Btill English 
produce generally proves stronger. The air-tubes 
are heavier than the French, and thus impede the 
free movements of the diver, by the tubes being 
caught on rocks; the floating tubes,. however, 
which are coming into use, will get rid of that 
difficulty. The yearly average crop of sponges 


may be estimated at 120,000/., of which about 
60,000/. are sent to England. The value of them 
is rapidly diminishing, owing to the more abundant 
crops which the introduction of these apparatus 
enables the divers to gather. This fact, together 
with the increasing taxes imposed on these fisheries, 
will,itis anticipated,graduallyrestrictthisindustry, 
and cause the divers to seek a more remunerative 
and less dangerous work. 

Half-a-million Circassians have, within the 
last few years, left Russian soil, and it is stated 
that a great number more are preparing to emi¬ 
grate into Turkey in the coming spring. The 
chief causes of this new exodus are two:—the 
dissatisfaction of the Circassians with the size of 
their holdings, the property of former emigrants 
having been distributed among the Russian 
officers; and the influence of the priests, who are 
bitterly hostile to Russia. The Turkish Govern¬ 
ment intends to give these emigrants certain parts 
of the plains of Thessaly—to the horror of the 
Greeks, who fear a revival of marauding and 
brigandage, and pertinently ask whether the Cir¬ 
cassians will work when they can steal? It is 
said that Tartar families would make infinitely 
better colonists. 

For the third year in succession, the peasants 
of Persia are able to rejoice in a plenteous down¬ 
fall of rain. The moisture-bearing clouds, which 
have passed unhappy Bengal, seem to have dis¬ 
charged their burden upon Iran. As late as last 
week, a time when spring has generally begun, 
the whole country was under eighteen inches of 
snow. Nature is compensating herself for the 
seven years of more or less complete drought 
which preceded the famine. 

The latest official account of the Straits Settle¬ 
ments situate at the head of those Straits of 
Malacca, of which we have all heard so much 
lately, should have special interest just now. It 
was drawn up last year for the Colonial Office 
by Lieut.-Governor George W. R. Campbell, but 
has only recently been laid before Parliament. The 
settlements consist of the island of Penang, four¬ 
teen miles long by eight miles broad, which lies three 
miles off the mainland of the Malay peninsula, and 
of a long strip of that peninsula itself, lying oppo¬ 
site the island, and called Province Wellesley. 
The climate is hot, but very healthy, and the 
scenery is beautiful-—not unlike that of the west¬ 
ern Highlands of Scotland, though with softer 
features. Some idea of the relative importance of 
the Settlement may be given by saying that it has 
a greater area than most of the West Indian 
colonies; a much greater population than any of 
them, except Jamaica; a far denser population 
than any of them, except Barbadoes; and that its 
imports and exports for 1872 were nearly equal to 
those of all the West Indian colonies put together. 
Sugar, rice and cocoa-nuts are produced there in 
abundance, and a great variety of delicious fruits. 
Its chief importance, however, arises from the fact 
that the capital of the island, “ George Town,” or 
“Penang," is a great emporium forthe manufactures 
of Britain, and for the products of the Malay 
peninsula on the one hand, and of Sumatra on the 
other. This capital has about 60,000 inhabitants, 
of whom a very large proportion are Chinese- 
many of them merchants and shopkeepers. It is 
situated on a low plain stretching out in a point 
into the sea, on the side of the island next to the 
mainland, and its harbour, which is simply the 
almost land-locked strait between the island and 
the mainland, is of great extent and of unrivalled 
calmness. It has always a large fleet of vessels of 
every rig, from the finest British steamer to the 
Chinese junk. The population of the Settlement 
is rapidly increasing, and may amount now to 
160,000 persons of well-advanced civilisation. In 
1870, when the population was certainly 20 per 
cent, less than it is now, it numbered 433 Euro¬ 
peans and Americans, 70,464 Malays, 36,661 
Chinese, 9,166 Hindoos, and 6,823 Khngs. This 
last peculiar, but thoroughly adopted, name is 
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given to all persons who have come, or whose an¬ 
cestors have come, from the eastern (or Coro¬ 
mandel) coast of India; the language of that 
country is Telugu, Telingu, or Telinga, and its 
people are hence called Telingas, corrupted by the 
Malays into Klingas, or Klings. The remaining 
population were Eurasians, Bengalees, Javanese, 
ana native half-breeds, with a few Siamese, Arabs, 
Singhalese, Armenians, and Jews. The chief 
sources of the revenue are the rents of the opium, 
spirit, bhang, toddy, arrack and pawnbroking 
farms; the rent and' price of land; judicial, com¬ 
mercial and post-office stamps; judicial fines and 
fees; port and harbour dues and municipal taxes. 
Of the farms, that for the sale of opium is con¬ 
siderably the largest, thanks to the Chinese popu¬ 
lation. 

"To these people,” writes Governor Campbell, “tbs 
drug is an inestimable luxury, and, in my opinion, by 
no means a pernicious one. Cases of extreme indul¬ 
gence must bo rare, for I have never seen them. To 
the energetic, lmrd-working, muscular Chinaman, his 
modicum of opium is but a pleasant sedative, no more 
to him than is his pipe of strong tobacco to an Eng¬ 
lish peasant. Not for one moment can the evils of the 
use of opium here be compared with the evils of the 
use of strong drink in Europe." . 

A fear seems to have arisen in India a few years 
back that the Coolies were ill-treated here—the 
men physically and the women morally—and the 
tide of Coolies, which for a long time had flowed 
regularly from the Coromandel coast, was sud¬ 
denly checked. Sorno •inquiry having shown, 
however, that the fancied ill-usage did not exist, 
the restrictions were removed pending legislation 
on the subject, and the settlement received 3,250 
Indian Coolies during the year 1872. 

These settlements are blessed with a very un¬ 
pleasant neighbour in the shape of the kingdom of 
Perak, a short distance south of them, which has 
been in a slate of anarchy for two years past. The 
rich tins there, which form the main revenue of 
the Chief of Laroot, the northern district of 
this kingdom, who is called the Toonku Muntri, 
are worked entirely by Chinamen, of whom 
there are between thirty and forty thousand. 
Some two years ago these Chinamen had a 
quarrel and a tight, which grew from had to 
worse, until at length the majority of them formed 
themselves into two great factions, which have 
gone on fighting ever since, and have repeatedly 
made the neighbourhood of the mines a scene of 
horrible carnage. Sometimes one faction gains 
the upper hand, and drives the other out of the 
country, taking possession of their valuable mines 
and works. The faction driven out gets reinforce¬ 
ments of men and arms, renews the struggle, and 
in its turn becomes victorious; and so the game 
goes on. without, so far, any appearance of coming 
to an end. 

We hoar from Persia by telegraph, that the 
Shall has abandoned his projected trip to Meshed, 
proposing instead a journey to Isfaheir and Bu¬ 
sh ire in the autumn. This resolve may possibly be 
connected with the refusal of his Persian Majesty 
to co-operate with Russia in an expedition against 
the Turkomans of Merv, at which, ns the Morn¬ 
ing Pont, tells us, St. Petersburg journals are so 
indignant. 

The Further Papers relating to the Ashantet 
Invasion , which have just been issued officially, 
contain little that has not already found its 
way into the newspapers, and only needs notice 
here from containing a valuable “ Map of Gold 
Coast and Ashanti," enlarged from Arrow- 
smith s latest published edition of Pontes and 
Mountains, \c., by Lieut.-Col. de Rurignes, from 
his own observations on the coast. In a note 
attached to this map. Colonel de Kuvignes writes: 
“ These fertile countries are shut to all explorers 
by the King of Ashanti. They are reported to 
have very rich gold fields, and the people to have 
large flocks and herds of cattle, also camels.” 

The Jl'timar Gite'te states on authoiity tha 


the Grand Duke is in receipt of a letter from Dr. 
Rohlfs, dated February 6, in which the learned 
traveller announces that he has been able to secure 
a large number of admirably finished photographs 
of the magnificent rocky scenery of the Oasis of 
Dachel, in the Libyan dtsert, and that he has, 
moreover, made an interesting discovery of several 
ancient tombs. In on# of these, seven dead bodies 
were found covered over with a single mat,’ Dr. 
Rohlfs has removed one of the mummies, together 
with a mat, a wooden image, and some urns, with 
the view of bringing them to Germany, if the 
consent of the Khedive can be obtained; and in 
the meanwhile they have been deposited, with 
other objects of interest, in a house at Gasr, the 
chief station of Dachel. The native servants 
assert that the recent rains must have destroyed 
the entire settlement, and as the houses at Gasr 
are built of clay, hardened in the sun, it is not 
improbable that long continued wet may have had 
a destructive effect upon them. 

From private advices received by last mail from 
Zanzibar, we learn that, as might have been ex¬ 
pected, the long delay, occasioned at home bv the 
successive prorogations of Parliament, in taking 
any decisive or more extended measures for the 
enforcement of the Anti-Slavery Treaty lately 
signed by the Sultan, has encouraged a partial 
renewal of the slave trade, which, it cannot be too 
often repeated, has only been scotched, and not 
killed. It appears that the Arabs are now trans¬ 
porting slaves by the land route along the coast, 
and again fitting out caravans for the purpose of 
slave hunting in the interior, hoping, without 
doubt, that they may find means and opportunity 
for shipping them from one or other of the ports 
along the coast. A missionary who had met cara¬ 
vans of slaves on the mainland, and hnd stopped 
to question one of the slaves, had been shot in 
the head by the Arab slave dealer, and his life was 
in danger. Captain Elton, who had been de¬ 
spatched by Dr. Kirk, previously to the latter’s 
departure from Zanzibar, on an overland journey of 
inspection from Dar-es-Salaam to Kilwa, had been 
menaced on two or three occasions by leaders of 
slave caravans, and had himself counted no less 
than 4,000 slaves proceeding in one month 
on their way northwards. And, lastly, a dhow 
had been captured with 100 slaves on board, but 
she did not surrender before she had fired upon 
the men-of-war’s boats attacking her, and had 
lost one or more of her own crew. 

These incidents are very significant, for it is 
not difficult to discover the reasons of this renewed 
vitality in the trade, and of this active and daring 
hostility on the part of the Arabs. Immediately 
after the signing of the treaty, the measures taken 
by Dr.Kirk, coupled w ith the extraordinary activity 
aud watchfulness of our small squadron on the 
coast, were so effectual that the Arab slave 
dealers were fairly frightened into believing that 
the game was really at an end, and that these 
initiative measures could hut be the forerunners of 
other and still more severe repressive proceedings. 
Last year there were but 1,000 slaves exported 
northwards, against 20,IKK) the preceding year, and 
of these 1,000 no fewer than 217 were captured by 
the Sultan, who has done, and is still doing, his duty 
most loyally. But the Arabs have begun to notice 
that we have in no way followed up our first vigo¬ 
rous policy: the constant boat service on the coast, 
than which nothing is more trying, has greatly 
exhausted the energies of the crows, who did sucii 
good service last year, and slaving Arabs have 
again plucked up courage, and commenced to run 
slaves. It may be anticipated that the subject 
will receive immediate attention at the hands of 
the new Parliament, and that steps will be taken 
to carry out the recommendations of Sir Bartle 
Frore. If this is not done, all our work will 
have to be commenced de novo, and the 105,0001. 
already spent by the late Government in preparing 
ships for this service become money lost. It 
should never le forgotten that the treaty is value¬ 
less unless we ourselves see that its provisions 


are carried out. It must still take years before 
the slave trade can ■ he entirely abolished, and 
reckoned absolutely among the abuses of the past. 
In the meantime the trade of Zanzibar is rapidly 
increasing, and new sources of revenue being dis¬ 
covered. A concession in favour of a German 
mercantile house to work the guano on three 
islands south of Zanzibar has been signed, and 
this is only one of the first effects or the new 
stimulus given to trade. 

Consul Munro’s latest report to the Foreign 
Office from Uruguay, which has just been made 
public, save that the most notable increase in the 
consumption there of British productions is in the 
hardware and manufactured iron trade, to which 
a very great extension has been given in the last 
seven years in the rapid enlargement of the city 
and its suburbs, and the planting, progress, and 
completion of railways, tramways, gas-works, 
docks, and water-works, the last-named conveying 
the supply of water for the capital a distance of 
over forty miles in iron pipes, with corresponding 
reservoirs, and huge machinery. All this iron¬ 
work, machinery, rolling stock of railways, tram¬ 
ways, gas-works, and water-works are English, as- 
well as the iron-work in the construction of house® 
and stores, ns also of two commodious iron-built 
market-places. From the geographical position of 
this country, however, between two other powerful 
states, its liability to become a theatre of war is 
almost as strongly opposed to the development of 
its resources and the improvement of its trade, as- 
is the latter encouraged and invited by its superior 
ports and fluvial advantages. 


The Commandant of the French establishment 
in Oceania has addressed a report to the Minister 
of Marine, dated Papeete, November 0 last. In 
the island of Anna, where the native houses and 
streets are chiefly of coral, stone buildings, maga¬ 
zines, schools, wharves and jetties have been 
provided. This island is, after Tahiti, the most 
civilised, productive, and commercial of the Pro¬ 
tectorate. Roads are being formed which will 
open up the eastern part of Tahiti, hitherto- 
somewhat inaccessible. The French rule is popu¬ 
lar; the cultivation of.cotton and cattle-breeding 
are being developed, the houses of the natives are 
improving, and land is increasing in value. The 
trade of Papeete is considerable, but is chiefly in 
the hands ot foreigners. 

Ax, though one knows how imperfect all statis¬ 
tics are when they pass certain lines of generalisa¬ 
tion, there is always a charm in them which it is 
difficult to resist. We take the following state-' 
mont from Siegwart’s Alter des Mensehenge- 
schlechts : The earth is inhabited by 1,381,000,(XX) 
human beings. These are divided, according to 
race, as follows:— 


Caucasian race. 
Mongolian race 
Ethiopian race. 
Malav race 
Redskins . 


. 380.000,000 
. 680,000,000 
. 200,000,000 
. 220,000,OIK) 
1,000,000 

1,381,000^000 


The rate of mortality is 33,333,333 every year ; 
91,054 every day; 3,730 every hour; GO every 
minute; 1 every second. 

The average duration of life is 33 years. One 
fourth part of the population dies before the 7th 
year; one-half before the 17th. Only 1 in 10,000 
reaches the 100th ; only 1 in 500 the G5th year. 

Married people live longer than unmarried ones, 
tall persons louger than short ones. 

Only 05 persons in 1,000 contract marriage. 

Only the eighth part of the male population is 
fit to bear arms. 

One hundred years ago France was the most 
populous empire in Europe. At that time 
Russia had 17 millions of inhabitants 
Austria „ 18 „ „ 

Germany,, 15 „ „ 

France „ 24 „ „ 

Now the population of Russia is 74 millions; of 
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Germany, 41 millions; of Austria and Hungary, 
36 millions; of France, 36 millions; and of Great 
Britain and Ireland, 32 milli ons. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE SITE OP HOMER'S TROT. 

6 Pelham Place, RAW : March 27, 1874. 

The discoveries of Dr. Sehliemann at Hissarlik 
have excited so much discussion, that in ad¬ 
dition to what has already been said on the 
subject, it may be well to bring forward the follow¬ 
ing mathematical disproof of his assertion that he 
has been worlring upon the site of Homeric Ilium. 

Hissarlik has long been identified with the site of 
Novum Ilium, the village-city whose inhabitants 
claimed that it stood on the site of the ancieut 
Ilium of Homer, and which was embellished and 
raised to the rank of city by Alexander the Great 
after his victory at the Granikos. 

These pretensions were refuted, long ago, by 
Demetrios of Skepsis, quoted by Strabo as an 
authority “ who was acquainted with these places, 
for he was a native,” the main and insuperable 
objection to them being the distance of Novum 
Ihum from the shore of the Hellespont. This 
distance is now 2) miles, bnt Strabo mentions that 
the alluvium or silt brought down and deposited 
by the Skamander had extended over a distance 


of six stadia (f of a mile) during the interval 
between the Trojan war and his time. Deducing 
from this fact the rate of the increase of the 
alluvium, we shall find the increase from the date 
of the war to the present day to have been 1| 
mile. It follows, therefore, tliat what is now the 
lower part of the Trojan Plain was at the time of 
the war a Ray. 

If, then, from the modem coast-line we measure 
inland a distance of If mile, we shall reach what 
was then the head of this Bay, the ancient beach 
upon which the invaders ranged their galleys and 
formed their camp. Now to the distance thus 
measured we must add the depth of the camp 
itself; this, Aristarchus tells us, was five stadia 
(f of a mile). Thus the whole distance from the 
modern coast-line to where the line of rampart in 
front of the camp was erected, is 2f miles. 

But we have already seen that 2f miles is also 
the distance of the site of Novum Ilium (Hissarlik) 
from the present shore, so that if Homer's Ilium 
stood here, the Greek rampart must have been 
immediately beneath its walls, which we well 
know it was not. Therefore Novum Ilium did not 
stand on the site of Homer's Ilium. 

We know, on the contrary, that there was a 
wide-spread Plain between the camp and the 
besieged city, the battle-field in which were fought 
the four pitched battles described in the Iliad, 
battles replete with complicated manoeuvres, both 
in chariots and on foot, and with alternate advances 
and retreats. 

Further, we know that the Skamander flowed 
between the city and the camp; for Hektor 
wounded in the third battle is carried back to the 
ford of the river midway bet ween the camp and the 
city ; Priam crosses the river at the same ford when 
on his way from the city to the tent of Achilles; 
at the end of the second battle the victorious 
Trojans encamped in the Plain between the Grecian 
camp and the river. 

These facts would seem to bo amply sufficient 
to render the identification of Novum Ilium with 
the Ilium of Homer quite impossible ; but many 
other arguments could be adduced, among them 
the fact that nowhere near tho site of Novum 
Ilium are there to be found two springs or foun¬ 
tains anything like those which issued from the 
earth close to the wall of the Homeric city, and of 
which there is such a striking description in the 
twenty-second Iliad. 

Where then was the Homeric city ? If the 
Iliad be studied with careful reference to the 
topography of the Trojan Plain and the various 
movements of the contending armies, its precise 
site becomes an absolute certainty. The excava¬ 
tions and researches of Le Chevalier, Mauduit, 
Hahn and Nicohudes have conclusively proved 
that site to be the high ground behind the village 
of Bounarbashi at the head of the Plain. Here 
were discovered and laid bare l’elasgic walls, 
indentical in style with those of Tiryns and 
Mykenae, and other examples of the polygonal 
architecture of the heroic ages; here are two 
remarkable springs very like the “ Fountains of 
Skamander;’’ here is illustrated every epithet of 
Ilium to be found in the Iliad. 

It only needs a study of the works ftbove- 
mentioned, and of the passages of tho Iliad eluci¬ 
dated by them, to convince us that not all the 
“ treasures of Priam ” could bribe us to forsake 
the firm ground upon which we stand when we 
assert that Homeric Ilium was situate upon the 
“ wind-swept ” heights of Bounarbashi. 

Wentworth IIuyshe. 

A PASSAGE IN AESCHYLUS. 

St. Leonard’s : March 30, 1874. 

I think M. Franfois Lenormant has mistaken 
the meaning of a passage in the Supplices of 
Aeschylus, and founded an argument on it which 
cannot be sustained. When the poet says, “A 
Cyprian likeness has been stamped on female 
forms by male artists,” he does not refer to costume 
at all, but to the physical features of the daughters 


of Danaus. The use of x‘ l P aKT ‘)p for the impres¬ 
sion on coins is well known. The passage is of 
especial interest, because it is the earliest which 
gives positive evidence of the striking of coins bv 
a hammer and a die. In an ethnological point of 
view, it also goes far to establish an important 
fact, that nearly five centuries b.c. the women of 
Cyprus were hardly distinguishable in feature and 
appearance from the women of Libya, aud those 
of the Nile valley. F. A. Paley. 

FUTTENHAJl's PAKTHENIADS. 

March 30, 1874. 

Speaking of these, a paragraph in the Academy 
of March 21 states that they “ have been supposed 
to be lost,” and querying the copy in Cotton MS. 
Vespas. E. viii. with “How then has Mr. Mortill 
identified this work with Puttenham's poem ? ”— 
replies: “ By finding that its sixteenth set of 
verses contain the line[s] quoted by Puttenham in 
the following extract, &c.” But not only were 
these poems reprinted by Mr. Haslewood, as stated 
in the paragraph, but their manuscript source was 
given, and they were identified by him as part of 
Puttenham’s Partheniads by no fewer than thirteen 
quotations, including one not stated by Puttenham 
to be from, a Partheniad, but curiously enough 
omitting a fourteenth, or almost the whole of the 
twelfth Partheniad, where, to avoid the chance of 
errors, the MS. copy requires to be compared with 
Puttenham's text. In Arber's reprint also of 
The Arte of English Poesie, p. 11 of the Introduc¬ 
tion, the oneness of tho Cotton MS. poems with 
“the Partheniades of our author,” is distinctly 
stated, and their imperfect number and malposi¬ 
tions noticed. 

Hence while it be a boon that they should be 
again reprinted, it cannot be said since ISll that 
they have been supposed to be lost, and Mr. Mor- 
fill,' whoso name is mentioned, will be among 
tho first to give credit to a former worker such as 
was Mr. Haslewood. B. Nicholson. 

THE DEMOLITION OP CITY CHURCHES. 

n. 

March 30,1874. 

Over the grave of the great Sir Christopher is 
the epitaph “ Si qureris monumentum cireumspice,” 
and I think there can be little doubt that this 
refers not only to the great cathedral in which he 
reposes, but to the city which surrounds that noble 
church. Who, looking at this mighty city from 
any of the bridgps which span its river, can fail 
to be struck with the fact that it is not mere 
accident which produced that marvellous group 
of towers aud spires, all concentrating iu the 
superb dome of St. Paul's; for, in order to give 
superior dignity to that masterpiece, it will be 
noticed that the churches which stand nearest to 
it are provided with thin and delicate spires 
which, by their attenuated outline, impart an 
appearance of grandeur and immensity more than 
it would otherwise command; so that the “ Si 
quteris monumentum, cireumspice,” not only asks 
you to look at the cathedral, but to notice its 
matchless combination with the surrouuding 
churches and buildings; aud although the numerous 
lofty warehouses and railway stations have done 
much to mar the effect which \\ reu desired to 
produce, enough still remains to indicate the 
nobleness of the design. 

I am glad to hear that two plans have been 
suggested for the partial preservation of the 
threatened churches, and one of these plans would 
still retain the general impression iutended by 
Wren. It is to preserve the towers of the churches, 
but to destroy the other portions of them. I 
believe this plan was first suggested by Mr. 
Penrose, the architect to the Dean and Chapter of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. Of course it must be under¬ 
stood that this plan is only suggested by Mr. 
Penrose as a last resource. 

Another proposition which has been suggested 
is to the elfect that these churches should be 
pulled down and removed piecemial, and rebuilt 
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in their present form in the various suburban 
districts which require them. Now it seems to 
me that there are two great objections to this 
plan. In the first place, my experience is that 
when an old building once gets pulled down, a 
thousand reasons for not rebuilding it are easily 
forthcoming. Your readers will recollect the fate 
of the beautiful church of Trinity College, Edin¬ 
burgh, which was pulled down by the railway 
company on the strict understanding that it should 
be rebuilt; but, alas, what has become of this 
promise P Another objection to the plan of 
removing these churches is the fact that they 
were all built to suit certain sites, and would very 
probably lose their character if removed to other 
places. They are too essentially city churches, 
and would look out of place in Bayswater or 
Brompton ; not that they would ever look as much 
out oi place as some of the Gothic churches which 
we now build in those regions, and which are only 
suited to a Northamptonshire village. 

Either of these proposals would be far pre¬ 
ferable to the destruction of these buildings; Dut 
I cannot approve of either, or in fact of anything 
short of the retention of all the churches in their 
present sites. I am glad to see that the clergy of 
several of the threatened churches have set hard 
to work, and are restoring them so that there 
may be no excuse that they are in a state of 
decay; unfortunately, however, some of the re¬ 
storations and embellishments are not in the best 
taste; and I must really protest against the attempts 
that are being made in some places to convert the 
interiors of these churches into what is called 
“ freely treated Romanesque ” or “ round arched 
Gothic.” These churches are all fine examples of 
English Renaissance style, and if an architect or 
a clergyman has to restore or decorate them, he 
should keep to that style, which is a far purer 
and more perfect one than the so-called “ Roman¬ 
esque ” or “ round arched Gothic ” of the nine¬ 
teenth century. I should also suggest that Italian 
organs do not look more Gothic by having their 
cornices knocked off and their pipes painted blue 
and red and powdered with gold stars and sprigs; 
and that when large Renaissance windows are 
filled with stained glass, the glass should not be 
in a style six centuries earlier than the windows 
themselves; and yet I am sorry to say the in¬ 
teriors of many of the finest Renaissance churches 
in London have been ruined bv these attempts 
to convert them into a kind of bastard Roman¬ 
esque. 

In many of the City Churches, the western 
choirs and organs have been removed to the 
chancel, and where the church has sufficient 
length for this to be conveniently done it is 
advisable; but in some of the nearly square 
church* in the City, where this operation has 
been carried out, the effect is simply abominable. 

Now let us glance at some of the more im¬ 
portant of these doomed churches. 

St. Benet, Paul’s Wharf, in Great Thames 
Street, is one of Sir Christopher’s earlier works, 
and is a very interesting little church. Its 
erection was commenced directly after the great 
fire. It consists of a single nave, and a tower 
of moderate height crowned with a dome, out 
of which rises a small lantern crowned with a 
spire. The whole church is built of brick with 
stone dressings; it has a singular Dutch look about 
it, and although plain, is a singularly picturesque 
and pretty little building, and shows what genius 
can do with very simple means and at small cost. 
Inigo Jones is buried in this church. 

St. James, Garlick Hill, and St. Michel Royal, 
are chiefly interesting for the great beauty of 
their towers. In each case the tower is crowned 
by an open lantern of stone surrounded by a 
colonnade, but in one case the lantern is square, 
in the other octagonal. These lanterns are again 
crowned by others of smaller dimensions, which 
terminate in little domes. Both are charming 
pieces of design, and have a remarkably pictu¬ 
resque appearance from the river. St. James's 


contains an organ by the celebrated F. Smith, 
dated 1697, and St. Michel’s contains a well- 
carved altarpiece and a marble font; both are 
handsome churches, and are constructed of finely- 
squared Portland stone. St. Michel’s was ori¬ 
ginally built or rebuilt by Whittington, and he 
was buried here; but his monument, together with 
the church, was entirely destroyed by the great 
fire. Both of these churches were erected from 
designs by Wren. The former of them was not 
completed till the year 1680, and both may be 
looked upon as good examples of Wren’s more 
mature style. 

St. Mary Abchurch is another very interest¬ 
ing church, also by Wren. Its general appearance 
greatly resembles that of St. Benet, Paul’s Wharf, 
and like that building it is constructed of brick, 
with stone dressings; its tower is an example of 
Wren’s happy combination of dome and spire, and 
like St. Benet’s this may be looked upon as one 
of Sir Christopher’s picturesque buildings. The in¬ 
terior of this church is decorated with fine carvings 
in wood by Grinling Gibbons, and the ceiling is 
painted by Thornhill; the font, pulpit, and one or 
two monuments, are worthy of notice. 

St. Nicholas Cole-Abbey and St. Michel's 
Queenhythe are good examples of Wren’s work, 
but have no very striking features; both have 
metal spires of good outline. 

St. Edmund the King, Lombard Street, pos¬ 
sesses one of the most highly ornamented fronts 
of any of the City churches, ft was erected in the 
year 1600; and although it is said to be a work of 
Sir Christopher Wren, it is wilder and less chaste 
and simple than his works generally are. It is, 
however, a handsome church, and is interesting 
from the fact of its being so very unlike any other 
church in the City, or even in England; in fact, 
there is rather a German look about it. 

Allhallows the Great, Thames Street, is in every 
respect the reverse of the former church; it is 
plain to severity, and could never have had an 
existence out of England. It was erected from a 
design by Wren in the year 1686. Unlike the 
other churches which we have described, this one 
consists of a nave and aisles, and it may be doubted 
whether Wren did not follow the outlines of the 
old Gothic church when rebuilding it after the 
fire. As the general arrangement of the building 
is far more Gothic than Renaissance, like a Gothic 
church, also, it possesses a square tower, with a 
simple parapet, and no kind of dome or spire. In¬ 
ternally this church contains some finely carved 
woodwork, especially a screen, the only one of the 
kind existing in any of the City churches. 

St. Mary-at-Hill is the only one of the churches 
upon the list which is not the work of Wren. I 
am unable to discover the name of the architect. 
The exterior of this building is very ugly and un¬ 
interesting, and it has a square embattled tower of 
brick which is quite repulsive. The interior, how¬ 
ever, is the cleverest treatment of a square church 
I have ever seen. From each wall project large 
square pilasters and detached Ionic columns, which 
bear up eight wide arches supporting the penden- 
tives of a domical vault. The effect of the whole 
is singularly happy and well worthy of study. 

St. Mary Aldermanbury, St. George Botolph 
Lane, and Allhallows Lombard Street, are all 
works by Wren, or were carried out under his 
direction. They are good substantial churches, 
plain and simple, but dignified in proportion, and 
thoroughly pleasing as to their general outline; 
and it cannot fail to strike every one who studies 
the subject that one of Wren’s greatest gifts was 
the power of giving dignity to small buildings. 
Many of these churches which I have attempted 
to describe are only 60 feet long and about 
40 feet wide, and not one of them is more than 
90 feet long; and when it is taken into consider¬ 
ation that these churches are surrounded bv high 
houses and lofty warehouses, it is remarkable how 
well they retain their position, and how large and 
dignified they look. This is probably owing to 
the extreme simplicity of their plans. Where a 


modern architect would build a nave, aisles, chan¬ 
cel, and side porches, Wren built simply one large 
nave; and instead of dividing his building hori¬ 
zontally jvith aisles, roofs, and a receding cleres¬ 
tory, he carried up his walls to the greatest possi¬ 
ble height and pierced them by a single row of 
large windows; with little ornament and less 
sculpture he obtained a look of richness by keep¬ 
ing the walls very flat, so that every object pro¬ 
jecting from them did double duty—firstly by its 
own intrinsic elegance, and secondly by the 
sharply defined and cleanly cut shadow which it 
cast upon the wall. But no ornament was used 
without a reason; not a line, or a quoin, or a 
moulding, or a garland was wasted. Every single 
detail did its duty in improving the general effect 
of the whole building. In conclusion, I cannot help 
adding that, although Wren's churches are erected 
in the Renaissance style, they to my mind display 
far more of the real principles of Gothic architec¬ 
ture, far more of that love of truthful construction 
and appropriateness of ornament which actuated 
mediaeval builders, than is to be seen in moBt of 
the buildings erected since the so-called “ Revival 
of Gothic Architecture.” H. W. Brewer. 


The Editor will be glad if the Secretaries of Insti¬ 
tutions, and other persons concerned, will lend 
their aid in making this Calendar as complete as 
possible. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Saturday, April 4, 3 p.m. Crystal Palace Concert: Hymn of 
I*raise. 

8 p.m. Messiah nt the Royal Albert Hall. 
„ 1'irst night of Mr, Albery's Wig 
and Go ten at the Globe. 

„ First night of Mr. Reece's May at 
the Strand. 

„ The School for Scandal at the 
Prince of Wales's. 

Monday, April 6, 2 p.m. Royal Institution : Monthly Gene¬ 

ral Meeting. 

3 p.m. Opening of International Exhibi¬ 
tion ; Grand Vocal and Military 
Concert. 

8 p.m. The Clandestine Marriage at the 

Gaiety. 

Tuesday, April 7, 8 p.m. London Anthropological .Society. 

Wednesday, April 8, 7 p.m. London Institution: Professor H. 

Morley on “ English Poets of the 
Nineteenth Century.” 

8 p.m. British Orchestral Society. 
Thursday, April 9, } p.m. Sole of the late Mr. E. W. Rad- 
clyffc's Pictures by Messrs. 
Christie, Manson & Woods. 

Friday, April 10, 7.30 p.m. Sacred Harmonic Society, Exeter 
Hall : Judas Maccabaeus. 


SCIENCE. 

Etruscan Besearches. By Isaac Taylor. 

(London: Macmillan & Co., 1874.) 

First Notice. 

All attempts at explaining the Etruscan In¬ 
scriptions have hitherto failed. In spite of 
great learning and ingenuity expended on 
the subject, both by Aryan and Semitic 
scholars, the Etruscan Sphinx still keeps her 
secret. A new attempt to solve her riddle 
has lately been made by Mr. Isaac Taylor, in 
his EtruscanEesearche8. As both the Semitic 
and Aryan keys have failed, he has tried a 
Turanian key. He has certainly turned his 
key once or twice, but the lock is not opened, 
and the reason why the key turned round at 
all was simply because it is very smooth and 
small, and has very few wards. Mr. Taylor 
speaksof about one hundred Turanian dialects, 
and thinks we may have recourse to any one 
of them in explaining Etruscan words. With 
such latitude, any short inscription, whether 
Latin or Phoenician, might bo proved to be 
Turanian. Turanian has become a most 
mischievous element in the Science of Lan¬ 
guage, and as I am myself to a great er- 
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tent responsible for that term, I feel it my 
duty to protest thns publicly against the use 
that has been made of it. When I wrote 
my Letter to Bunsen on the Turahian Lan¬ 
guages , in 1858, my object was to protest 
against a then generally prevalent and, as 
I thought, mischievous dogma, which denied 
the possibility of any kind of relationship of 
languages, except that close genealogical 
relationship which holds the Aryan and 
Semitic families together. I endeavoured to 
show that languages might have had a com¬ 
mon origin during their radical stage, andhave 
attained to a far wider divergence in their 
agglutinative and amalgamative develop¬ 
ment than that which separates Sanskrit 
from English, Hebrew from Arabic. It is 
one thing to have shown that the Tun- 
gnsic, Mongolic, Turkic, Samoyedic, and Fin¬ 
nic languages form one real family of North- 
Tnranian speech, to have pointed out that 
the deepest roots of that fSmily may reach as 
for as Chinese, and to have indicated the 
possibility of a connexion between Chinese 
and some of the South Turanian languages, 
such as Siamese, Tibetan, Burmese, the 
Malay, and Dravidian tongues ; it is quite 
another thing to throw all these languages 
together, to add to them the Caucasian 
dialects, the Bask andeven Egyptian, and then 
to look in this chaos of words for similarities 
with one given language, viz., Etruscan. 
My essay was written in pre-Darwinian 
days, when scholars had eyes for specific 
differences only, and when any attempt to 
point out the possibility of development, even 
as a theory, even as a mere protest against 
linguistic dogmatism, was branded as un¬ 
scientific. All this is now changed. The 
danger now comes from the opposite quarter; 
and however I may rejoice at the spreading of 
larger, more philosophical, or, if you like, 
more Darwinian views in the Science of 
Language up to a certain point, I should be 
false to my allegiance to Bopp and Pott and 
Grimm, were I not to protest against what 
is a dangerous though popular dogma now, 
as I protested against what was a dangerous 
though popular dogma then. There is ample 
room for development theories in the 
growth of language; in fact, there is no 
field in the whole of nature, not excepting 
the Kalk-schwdmme, where a richer harvest 
waits for Darwinian reapers ; but there are 
limits beyond which these theories must not 
go. In what sense a comparison of Aryan, 
Semitic, and Turanian roots is allowable, in 
what sense we may speak theoretically of a 
common origin of roots, I have endeavoured 
to show in my Lectures on Darwin’s Philo¬ 
sophy of Language. Within the limits there 
traced, I adhere as firmly as ever to the 
principles laid down in my Letter to Bunsen. 
But these principles refer to prehistoric, not 
to historic periods of human speech; they 
refer to wbat is “ becoming ” not to what 
has “ become ; ” they are intended, in fact, 
to explain the process by which languages 
became specialised, not to slur over the 
special characteristics of languages, after they 
have once been developed and fixed. Thus, to 
return to our subject, when the Achaemenian 
Cuneiform Inscriptions had to be deciphered, 
no scholar would have ventured to treat 
them as Aryan in general, or to explain one 
word as Sanskrit, another as Greek, another 


as Latin, German or Celtic: they had to be 
explained as written in one language, specia¬ 
lised phonetically, grammatically, histori¬ 
cally—viz., in Persian—and every word oc¬ 
curring in them had to appear in its proper 
Persian garb, or leave the room. Where 
we find in Sanskrit an s, these inscriptions 
must give an h; wherever we find in Sanskrit 
an h, these inscriptions must give a d, and so 
on. Thus, and thus only, could the decipher¬ 
ment of these inscriptions lay claim to a 
scientific character. Compared with Tu¬ 
ranian, however, the Aryan family of lan¬ 
guages is like a small lake by the side of an 
ocean; and it is easy to imagine what the 
result must be, if any ancient inscription is 
said to have been deciphered as pan-turanian. 
There is still one loophole that must be 
stopped. It might be said that the Etrus¬ 
can language was very ancient, and that it 
represented the one undivided Turanian 
type of speech, before it was broken up into 
dialects. First of all, that division would 
have taken place many thousands of years 
before there was any idea of writing; 
secondly, Etruscan, during the interval, 
would have become specialised by exactly 
the same influence as the other Turanian 
dialects; thirdly, the whole conception of a 
primitive and perfect type, broken up into 
species, is, in this crude form, both philoso¬ 
phically and historically, untenable. 

Not to be unjust, however, to Mr. Taylor, 
it ought to be stated that, in his interpre¬ 
tation of Etruscan words, he confines himself 
generally to two Turanian clusters of dialects, 
and that he gives his reasons for doing so. 
He thinks that there was in Etruria, as in 
. all Europe, an aboriginal stratum of Finns; 
that these were followed by Aryan settlers; 
and that lastly the Etruscans, or the 
Basenna, came from Central Asia—a race 
of Turkmans, whose language is said to 
be most accurately represented at present 
by the dialects of the Kot-Yenisei, and the 
Yenisei-Ostiakes, tribes which till fifty years 
ago claimed for themselves the designation 
of Assan or Assena, identified by Mr. 
Taylor with Basenna. These two dialects 
are, according to the classification adopted 
in my Letter on the Turanian, Languages, 
which is in the main followed by Mr. Taylor, 
Samoyedic, so that what Mr. Taylor really 
undertakes to do, is to interpret the Etruscan 
inscriptions by means of the languages of the 
Finns and Samoyedes. 

This is, no doubt, a bold undertaking, and 
we are justified in asking, was Mr. Taylor 
well prepared for it ? Had he, before attempt¬ 
ing the most difficult task that a scholar can 
attempt—the deciphering of old inscriptions 
—made himself a thorough Finn and Samo- 
yede scholar; or had he, at least, examined 
so for into the nature and history of these 
two languages as to be clear on two points: 

1. Whether these languages contain any 
Aryan elements; 

2. Whether, by taking a quantity of 
words at random, there may not be a number 
of fortuitous coincidences between Finnish, 
Aryan, and Semitic words. 

The first point has been fully examined 
by scholars such as Ihre, Bask, Dietrich, 
Grimm, Munch, Lindstrdm, Ahlqvist, Eu- 
ropaeus, and Thomsen, and quite lately 
again by Donner; and it is a well- 

Dii 


established fact, that Finnish is full of 
Aryan words, some of them borrowed in 
comparatively modern times, others at a 
very early period. The early date of this 
second class has to be admitted for two 
reasons:— 

1. Because many of these words, of Teu¬ 
tonic origin, exhibit a form more primitive 
than Norse and Gothic. 

2. Because some of them found time to 
spread beyond Finnish and Lappish into 
other Altaic languages. 

As to the second point, I had shown in my 
Letter that there are fortuitous coincidences 
between Turanian, Aryan, and Semitic words; 
and a very easy experiment would have served 
as a warning against trusting to ten or twelve 
even startling coincidences between Etruscan 
and Finnish words as evidence of a common 
origin of these two languages. 

I have already expressed my opinion on 
the conclusions which Mr. Taylor has at¬ 
tempted to draw from the Etruscan nume¬ 
rals (Academy, Jan. 3). If Mr. Taylor had 
read the warning words of Pott on this sub¬ 
ject, he would probably have felt that the 
verdict of such a judge could not be easily 
set aside. That Nestor among compara¬ 
tive philologists, who is certainly not defi¬ 
cient in boldness, and who had made a 
profound study of the numerical systems in 
the Aryan, Semitic, and Turanian languages, 
declared, against both Stickel and Lorenz, 
his conviction that the so-called Etruscan 
numerals were neither Aryan nor Semitic, nor 
anything else but “ the last echo of a world 
totally sunk into ruins.” The coincidences 
pointed out by Mr. Taylor between Etruscan 
and Turanian numerals, even granting all 
his premisses, carry no conviction whatever to 
any one acquainted with the subject. Even 
granting that Ki in Etruscan meant two, and 
not five—which in the present state of the 
interpretation of the Alethnas inscription is 
very problematical—that would not prove 
that the Etruscan numerals are Turanian. 
There are much stronger coincidences be¬ 
tween Turanian and Aiyan numerals than 
any pointed out by Mr. Taylor in Etruscan ; 
and yet these coincidences have been fully 
accounted for. Hundred in Finnish is sata, 
Lappish chubtte, Mordvinian Soda . Teheri- 
missian shy do, Sirianian io, Votiakian Su, 
Ostiakian sot, Yogulian sat, Hungarian szaz. 
Is not this the same as the Sanskrit sata, 
Latin centum, Greek exarov (the k being 
palatalised, not labialised), and, therefore, 
Old-Slav, siito, Lithuanian szimta-s, Gothic 
hvnd, Engl, hundred ? Again, thousand in 
Hungarian is ezer, Yogulian sater, Ostiakian 
taros, Yotiakian and Sirianian furs, Turkish 
hezar, Avarian azargo, Udian hazar, Tchetch 
ezir, while in Sanskrit it is sahasra, in Zend 
hazanra, Persian hazar, Afghan zir. In 
Finnish, thousand is tuhat, Lapp, duhat, 
Mordvin, tozhan, Tcherem. tishem, while in 
Lithuanian it is tukstantis, in Old-Slav. 
tysashta. 

These and many other coincidences have 
been explained, partly as the result of early 
borrowing, partly as the result of indepen¬ 
dent growth; and although Dr. Donner, in 
his excellent work, Vergleichendes Worterbuch 
der Finnisch- JJgrischen Sprachen, transfers 
several words, which had been placed in the 
first class; into the' second, yet neither he nor 
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his predecessors would look upon any of them 
as evidence of a common origin of Aryan and 
Turanian speech. That origin, if it can 
ever be reached by any scientific method, 
lies far beyond the horizon of such ready¬ 
made words, it lies even beyond the stage that 
is represented by such fully developed roots 
as are contained in the Finnish kuulen, I 
hear, Lapp, gulam, Mordvinian kuldn, 
Tcheremissian kolam, Sirianian 7«/hi,Ostiakian 
kudlam, Vogulian kulem, Hungarian hall, as 
compared with the Aryan kru klu (again 
with palatalised, not with a labialised gut¬ 
tural), which we find in Sanskrit aru, Greek 
jcXvu, Lat. cluo, Lith. klausau, Ir. clu, Old- 
Slav. slova, Goth, hliu-ma, Eng. loud. 

Before we leave the Etruscan numerals, 
we may repeat a question that has been asked 
before, “ Where is the certainty that these 
words are numerals ? ” Prima facie evi¬ 
dence in favour of such a view there is; 
but sufficient to erect upon it a lasting edi¬ 
fice—No. Max Muller. 


Manual of Mythology. Greek and Roman, 
Norse and Old German, Hindoo and 
Egyptian Mythology. By Alexander S. 
Murray. Second Edition. (London: 
Asher & Co., 1874.) 

The success of the first edition of this Manual 
having show n Mr. Murray that he had supplied 
a real want, he has exerted himself to make 
his work as complete and satisfactory as its 
limits allow. The difficulty of composing a 
good elementary book—great in every sub¬ 
ject—is heightened in the present case by the 
peculiar condition of the science. It would 
be easy but unprofitable to give a mere digest 
of the mythological part of Smith’s Diction¬ 
aries. On the other hand, the scientific 
treatment of mythology is in its infancy. 
Much has been written, but the line which 
a “ Manual ” must recognise as separating 
accepted truth from more or less probable 
conjecture has hardly yet been drawn by any 
competent authority. Mr. Murray is entitled 
to high praise for the judgment with which 
he has drawn this line. He has satisfied, in 
a high degree, the conflicting requirements 
of his task—an agreeable narrative, brevity, 
and scientific interest. 

The first object which should be before the 
mind of the writer of an elementary work 
should be to save his readers from the weari¬ 
some process of unlearning, which takes so 
much of the beginner’s time in most historical 
and philological subjects. An introduction 
to Mythology should contain, above all, an 
accurate picture of the mythological notions 
of the ancients as they were at one or more 
definite periods—not, as too often has been 
the method, an abstract of all the notions of 
the centuries roughly included in the term 
antiquity.” The periods chosen must be 
those which have the best claim to the title 
classical—those of the most brilliant develop¬ 
ment of art and literature. The student of 
mythology has an interest in collecting and 
analysing the bewildering maze of narrative 
which comes from local legend, or is due to 
the ingenuity of compilers; the beginner, or 
the general reader, desires to know the con¬ 
ceptions which entered into the belief of 
Homer, or of the Attic poets, or of the Au¬ 
gustan age; and to know each of these, if 


not profoundly, at least accurately, as they 
were, in and for their own time. Further, 
the study of Mythology should be connected, 
much more than has hitherto been the case, 
with the study of ancient Art. The religious 
conceptions of the Greeks were dependent, to 
an extent which it is difficult for us fully to 
appreciate, on the visible forms which Paint¬ 
ing and Sculpture brought before them; 
and the most brilliant period of Greece was 
distinguished by an intimate harmony be¬ 
tween the pure human ideal, which governed 
their conception of deity, and the technical 
perfection with which that ideal was repre¬ 
sented by their great artists. Hence the 
illustration of mythology from the remains 
of ancient art is not a mere matter of orna¬ 
ment, but goes to the heart of the whole 
subject. Mr. Murray has led the way in 
this direction by enriching his Manual with 
forty-five well-chosen and well-executed 
plates, and by their help he has given his 
work a completeness which the study of 
mythology cannot attain so long as it is con¬ 
fined to the field of literature. 

If the first duty of the student of mytho¬ 
logy is to discover and reproduce the past 
from the literature and the works of art 
which it has left behind, there is another 
part of the subject too important to be 
omitted in the most elementary treatise— 
that, namely, which treats mythological 
beliefs as the matter of science, and enquires 
into their origin and the laws of their growth. 
Mr. Murray approaches this side of his task 
with evident hesitation. He had to steer 
his way between the alternatives, on the one 
hand, of plunging into a new and wide sub¬ 
ject ; on the other, of ignoring discoveries of 
undoubted importance. The writers w’hom 
he chiefly follows—Welcker and Prellor—• 
made many valuable suggestions towards 
accounting for the growth of mythology ; 
but we look in them in vain for a consistent 
scientific theory. Even when they look in 
the right direction—that of deriving mytho¬ 
logical conceptions from the great phenomena 
of nature—they leave us with a sense of in¬ 
completeness. We feel that a little ingenuity 
would suffice to construct several equally 
good explanations of the same data. Now 
it is the merit of the famous but (we fear), 
as yet, little understood theory of Kuhn and 
Max Muller, to put an end to this uncer¬ 
tainty, by introducing a new element into 
the problem. Myths are derived from the 
phenomena of nature, they say, not directly, 
not merely by the sort of unconscious 
allegory which earlier theories supposed, but 
through the influence of words. The power 
and scientific precision of this method con¬ 
sists in the order of facts with which it deals 
—the facts of language. The likeness of 
narratives to each other, and their analogies 
with natural phenomena, must always be 
full of uncertainty ; but the comparison of 
words has proved to be a solid basis for 
science. Hence Comparative My thology, so 
long as it is an offshoot of the Science of 
Language, is capable of the same cnya/hia; 
when it deserts language and seeks only for 
resemblance in the myths of different coun¬ 
tries, or goes directly to the “ story of day 
and night ” as the universal key, it is no 
longer the new science, but falls back into 
the slippery ground of the old guesses. 
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The etymological explanation is applicable 
not only to the names and original concep¬ 
tion of the deities, but also in many in¬ 
stances to their local connection, their dis¬ 
tinctive emblems, and the like. Mr. Murray 
might perhaps have bought this out more 
distinctly. Thus Apollo Lycius, he rightly 
notices, meant simply “Apollo of light,” 
and he might have shown how this explains 
the notion of Apollo, Xvkoktovoc, “ the wolf- 
slayer,” from the accidental likeness of Xvkoc 
and Xusij. Mr. Murray is met by another in¬ 
stance of this kind in the connexion of Po¬ 
seidon with the horse, and gives different and 
(as it seems to us) conflicting explanations. 
“The swift springing movement” of the 
horse “ compares finely with the advance of 
a foaming wave of the sea ” (p. 50); and 
again, “ a district well supplied with water 
was favourable to pasture and the rearing of 
horses, and in this way the horse came to 
be doubly his symbol, as god of the water of 
the sea and on the land” (p. 52). Both, 
these explanations can hardly be true, and 
in them we seem to perceive the note of in¬ 
definiteness and inconclusiveness which con¬ 
trasts so markedly with truly scientific re¬ 
sults. What is wanted is not a mere ana¬ 
logy, such as might furnish a conceit to a 
later poet, but a word which would leave a 
mark in popular belief. 

While the character and history of each 
god is ultimately derived (as we hold) from 
the facts of nature as expressed in language, 
it should not be forgotten that religious 
conceptions are modified by civilisation and 
reflection, so that the later systems may 
stand in a much less perceptible relation to 
the primitive germs of a mythology. Mr. 
Murray has not always given sufficient im¬ 
portance to this point of view'. For example, 
in enumerating the attributes of Apollo, 
derived from his original nature as the sun- 
god, he describes him “ as god of oracles, 
which reveal the secrets of the future, as the 
light of heaven dispels all darkness and de¬ 
tests nocturnal gloom.” It is very doubtful 
whether the notion of Apollo as the sun was 
sufficiently prominent in the thought of the 
people at the time when oracles of Apollo 
sprang up and multiplied in Greece. In 
Homer, as we noticed, there are only slight 
traces of the solar character of the god ; and 
on the other hand, the oracles are of still 
later growth. Moreover, the oldest oracles 
—that of Zens at Dodona, that of Earth at 
Delphi—do not belong to the worship of 
Apollo. It seems rather that the oracles 
date from a time when that worship became 
the vehicle of new moral and religious ideas 
of deep significance; when Apollo was re¬ 
garded as the deliverer, the purifier, the in¬ 
terpreter of the will of Zeus to men, the 
lawgiver and orderer of cities. The Apollo 
of Homer is none of these things ; he is not 
even an especially Greek deity, but has his 
chief seats in the Troad, and in other parts 
of Asia Minor. It may be true, therefore, 
that the sun-god became in Greece the chief 
giver of oracles; but we must beware of the 
sort of flying leap which seeks to connect 
the two characters by a common notion— 
that of light — and neglects the intervening 
stages of a long religious history. 

The growth of myths out of words may 
still be traced in Greek poetry, especially in. 
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the ancient forms of speech which are em¬ 
bedded in the verses of Homer. When we 
read of the rain of Zeus, the thunder-delight¬ 
ing Zeus, the cloud-gathering or the dark- 
clouded Zeus, we have only to put the word 
“ sky ” or “ heaven ” in placo of Zeus to 
restore life and meaning to all these phrases. 
But Zeus has another side which this key 
will not fit. He is also Zeus the counsellor, 
Zeus of the hearth, Zeus of guests, Zeus of 
good faith; he is the god that answers 
prayer, and takes a part in human affairs. 
In other words, Zeus as the name of the sky 
has passed into, and yet is not wholly iden¬ 
tified with, Zens as a person. There is the 
same double use of the name Ares. Some¬ 
times it must be rendered battle, or the spirit 
of battle ; men are slain by Ares when no 
personal interference of the god is thought 
of; or Ares enters their hearts, or gives force 
to their weapons. In other places Ares is a 
god who appears himself in the fray, or leaves 
it again and returns to Olympus. Hephaes¬ 
tus is not less distinctly a personal agent in 
the Iliad ; but when men roast flesh it is 
said that they hold it “over Hephaestus,” 
that is, over the fire. Of these two sides of 
the Homeric deities it is easy to see which is 
the older. Language comes in here to show 
that Zeus originally meant “ sky that 
therefore tho phrases about the rain or the 
thunder of Zeus are the germs of the longer 
and more human myths. With this half 
transparent mythology of Zeus may be com¬ 
pared the belief in the Sun and the Moon 
('HXtoc and SeXf/vr)) as divine beings—a 
belief which is common to all periods of 
Greece, hut which gave rise to little of the 
nature of mythical narrative. The reason is 
plain: the decay or disease of language, 
which is the essence of mythology, did not 
take place: Helios was the sun, and all that 
was said of him remained clear and sound to 
the last. Again, we find deities whose names 
have lost their primitive meaning, who have 
therefore become purely personal agents. 
Apollo may be reckoned in this number; 
the epithets that came originally from the 
notion of the Sun, such as bright (<p,7/3oc), 
far-shooting, are a mere trace of the original 
form of the belief; while in the classical 
periods Apollo and Helios are quite distinct. 
Athene has lost altogether her character as 
a part or phenomenon of nature, and has 
become spiritualised as the giver of wisdom. 
In these and all like cases the task of com¬ 
parative Mythology is to get back from the 
Attic or Homeric forms of the myths to 
simple forms of speech like “ the course of 
Helios” or “the rain of Zeus;” and to do 
so—to repeat once more the cardinal point 
of the science—not by asking what natural 
object is like the story or the attributes of 
the god, but by asking what natural object 
is meant by the name or epithet given to the 
god by the tradition of his worshippers. 

The difficulty just noticed in the interpre¬ 
tation of the functions of Apollo is but one 
case of a problem which meets the student 
throughout the subject of mythology. Ad¬ 
mitting that the beings with whom he has 
to deal are the names of natural objects 
turned into persons, and that the actions 
ascribed to them are only the expression in 
a forgotten language of the great facts of 
nature, the changes of day and night, sum¬ 


mer and winter—admitting this, we must 
still recognise in the form of mythology the 
influence of human society and morals. 
When the victory of the Sun over the dark¬ 
ness is translated into the victory of Apollo 
or Indra over a monster, the materials of tho 
story—the notions of “ conqueror ” and 
“ monster ” — are furnished from human 
observation. The mythological decay of 
language does not create facts of human 
society; it only combines these facts in the 
form which is suggested originally by the 
appearances of nature. Hence, when it is 
asserted that the strange or revolting cha¬ 
racter of certain Greek myths follows from 
a “ mythological necessity,” and does not 
depend on the character or the habitual 
ideas of the people, the defence can only bo 
accepted within narrow limits. It is impos¬ 
sible to supposo that natural phenomena 
could suggest quite unknown horrors, nor is 
it likely that they would be expressed in lan¬ 
guage which from the first suggested repul¬ 
sive ideas. It is much more likely that the 
stories were not horrible when first told. 
It does not follow that they represented an 
early stage of custom, but only that the 
childish imagination of primitive men was 
not shocked by combinations which were 
shocking to a more reflective age. It is not 
surprising that these stories, once established, 
should have survived to a time which could 
not possibly have given them birth. Mora¬ 
lity and reflection, like the Prayers in the 
ninth book of the Iliad, follow halting and 
blind to repair the mischiefs which mythology 
has wrought among men. As the forms of 
the gods were purified by the artistic senti¬ 
ment of the Greeks, and freed from the 
fantastic or monstrous elements which are 
conspicuous in some Asiatic religions, so the 
absurdities or atrocities of their history were 
gradually superseded or kept out of sight. 
The reconciliation, however, was far less 
complete than in the domain of art; the 
“ old quarrel ” of mythology and philosophy 
subsisted in one form or another as long as 
the civilisation which was based upon them. 

In a future edition—of which Mr. Murray 
deserves to have many—he should give the 
interesting story told by Herodotus of the 
introduction of the worship of Pan at 
Athens. It is always well to take a good 
opportunity of presenting mythology, like 
other parts of the life of nations, as a 
moving and growing element, and of warn¬ 
ing beginners against regarding it as com¬ 
plete or fixed at one place or time. A care¬ 
ful examination of Mr. Murray’s book would 
perhaps discover other opportunities of 
avoiding this tendency, which may be said 
to be the besetting sin of all systematic 
treatment of historical matter. 

D. B. Monro. 


Electric!fy and Magnetism. By Floeming 
Jenkin, F.R.S.S., L. & E., Professor of 
Engineering in the University of Edin¬ 
burgh. 8vo., 379 pp. Illustrated. (London : 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1873.) 

The science of Electricity has of late years 
undergone the most profound changes at the 
hands of Sir William Thomson and Professor 
Clerk Maxwell; we may therefore reasonably 
expect that a text-book on the subject will 

Di 


present but few points of resemblance to the 
text-books of even twenty years ago. The 
change has been produced by an extended 
mathematical treatment of the science, 
mainly by the eminent mathematicians to 
whom we have just alluded. The electrical 
measurements commenced by Coulomb have 
been multiplied and rendered more accurate 
by the invention of new instruments; and 
exact ideas have been obtained regarding 
capacities, potentials, and quantities. A 
science does not often receive mathematical 
development from the fact of its being ap¬ 
plied to some useful purpose, yet this has 
been the case with electricity. The gigantic 
system of electric telegraphy has to a great 
extent given rise to the prosecution of those 
researches which have given us precise 
notions regarding many electrical phenomena 
which had previously been ill-understood, or 
altogether nncomprehended. 

Professor Jenkin’s work differs altogether 
in style and arrangement from the usual run 
of text-books; compared with Lardner, or 
Ganot, or Deschanel, or De la Rive, we see 
at once, although the facte may remain the 
same, their grouping is altogether different. 
The first chapter, on “ Electric Quantity,” 
describes the more obvious phenomena of 
attraction and repulsion, and refers them to 
induction; the modes of producing electricity 
by heat, friction, chemical action, &c., are 
discussed, and the important word potential 
is defined. This term, which is perpetually 
used nowadays by electricians, cannot, un¬ 
fortunately, be defined very tersely. It 
means “ electrical condition,” 

“ That which determines the direction of the 
transfer ” (of electricity from one conductor to 
another) “ is the relative potential of the two 
conductors.” 

Thus electricity must always flow from a 
conductor at a higher potential to one at a 
lower potential. The potential of the earth 
is zero, hence the potential of any body is 
the difference of its potential from that of 
the earth, somewhat as we might speak of 
the temperature of a body compared with 
the absolute zero of temperature. The second 
chapter is entirely devoted to the considera¬ 
tion of Potential; and previously to an ex¬ 
tended definition we are reminded tljat when 
electricity flows from a higher to a lower- 
potential it does work, or requires work to 
be done; hence the following extended 
definition:— 

“Difference of potentials is a difference of 
electrical condition in virtue of which work is- 
done by positive electricity in moving from the 
point at a higher potential to react at a lower 
potential, and it is measured by the amount of 
work done by the unit quantity of positive elec— 
tricty when thus transferred.” 

For these measurements we have definite 
units, such as grams and feet, just as we 
measure ordinary mechanical work produced 
by gravity or otherwise by foot-pounds. 
Many illustrations are given of the causes 
which produce difference of potential, and 
the modes of measuring the differences. The 
third chapter treats of “ Current Electricity.” 
The definition is rather cumbrous, and not 
quite as intelligible as it ought to be, but it 
is made clearer by the examples which are 
given to illustrate it. On p. 62 we find 
various rules for remembering the direction. 
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in which a given pole of a magnet is deflected 
by an electric current. We consider the 
usual example of the man swimming in and 
with the current, as far preferable to the 
others. What, for instance, can possibly be 
more confusing than the following attempt 
to fix the idea in one’s mind ?— 

“ Or, let a current be flowing through a copper 
cork-screw, and let the magnet take up its natural 
position inside the coils of wire; then if the cork¬ 
screw be turned the way of the current it will 
screw from south to north through the compass 
needle considered as a cork.” 

This is without exception the most inge¬ 
niously complex “ ready remembrancer ” we 
have ever seen applied to the phenomena in 
question. The subject of electro-dynamic 
induction is discussed in this chapter. The 
fourth chapter treats of Resistance, and de¬ 
scribes Ohm’s Law, without, however, formu¬ 
lating it very fully. Then we have an 
important account of electrostatic mea¬ 
surements; then several chapters on mag¬ 
netism and magnetic measurements. The 
terms used to designate the various units of 
measurement appear unnecessarily fanciful. 
We do not know whether such terms are in 
general use among practical electricians, but 
we have not before seen them in a text 
book. We refer to such terms as megavolt, 
megafarad, and megohm. A table on p. 162 
gives the value of these units in relation to 
Resistance, Current, Quantity, Electromotive 
Force, and Capacity. Interesting chapters 
are devoted to an account of Electrometers 
and Galvanometers, including those devised 
by Sir William Thomson. A good deal of 
the latter part of the book is devoted to an 
account of Electric Telegraphy, upon which 
subject Professor Jenkin is a considerable 
authority. 

The work will be found of great use to 
practical electricians, and to those who have 
made some progress in the study of elec¬ 
tricity, and who are working in a physical 
laboratory. It is, we think, too complex for 
a school book, and can only be used in con¬ 
junction with a more elementary work. 
The series of works to which this belongs 
was issued by Messrs. Longmans, with a 
view to its “ general use in schools, and for 
the self-instruction of working men.” Per¬ 
haps in countries in which education is more 
widely diffused and of a higher standard 
than in England, such a book as this could 
be read by working men and used in schools; 
but in this country we may safely assert that 
the book could not be used as a text book 
even in the highest forms in schools, and we 
question whether our best educated artisans 
could follow much of it. It is true that 
there is not much trigonometry in it, but 
portions of the subject receive very detailed 
mathematical treatment. The work may 
be useful for advanced special science classes 
in large schools and universities, and for 
students in institutions like the School of 
Mines. It contains a good deal of original 
method and arrangement, but we do not 
think this has always conduced to greater 
clearness and intelligibility. It is no doubt, 
however, more logical and philosophical than 
the majority of elementary treatises, and for 
the soundness of the work Professor Jenkin’s 
name is sufficient. G. F. Rodwell. 


A History of British Quadrupeds, including the 
Cetacea. By Thomas Bell. Second Edition. 
Revised by the Author, R. F. Tomes, and 
Edward Alston. London: Van Voorst, 1874.— 
It is not our usual habit to notice the- second 
editions of well-known works; but in the present 
instance we may be held excused, first, on the 
ground that thirty-seven years have passed since 
the first edition appeared; and, secondly, because 
the work has been very materially altered, and, it may 
be added, improved. The descriptions of the domes¬ 
tic animals, as those of the dog, goat, sheep, horse, 
ass, hog, and guinea-pig, have been omitted in the 
present edition, partly because these species cannot 
be properly regarded as belonging to our fauna; 
and, secondly, because the space at command was 
too limited to give any satisfactory account of thqir 
history and varieties. We are rather of opinion, 
hewever, that a short account should have been 
given of typical specimens of each of these animals. 
Omitting these, sixty-seven species of British 
mammals were treated of in the first edition ; of 
these seven have been rejected as inaccurate, 
whilst, on the other hand, thirteen new species 
have been introduced, of which one (Sorex 
pygmaeus') is a land animal, two are seals, and 
the rest are all cetaceans. The accounts given 
seem to us well written and fairly abreast of re¬ 
cent works. We notice, however, some omis¬ 
sions. Thus the subject of the chewing of the 
cud by the hare, discussed some time ago 
by Professor Owen, is not alluded to. Again, 
the hair of the mole is said to lie in either direc¬ 
tion because it is inserted perpendicularly into the 
skin; but Quekett long ago showed that the real 
reason is that each hair is composed of two parts 
like a flail, the outermost half adapting itself to 
the direction in which the animal is moving. 

The work as a whole contains a fund of in¬ 
teresting information with which every English 
gentleman, whether living in town or country, 
should be familiar. 

We need scarcely add that the drawings, as in 
all Mr. Van Voorst’s publications, are exquisitely 
done, and add greatly to the value of the work. 

La Ficula y las Plantas Farindceas del Nuevo 
Mundo. For A. Ernst. Tornado del Almanaque 
para Todos para el ano de 1874. Puerto-Cabello, 

1873. 8vo, pp. 18.—Dr. Ernst is a hardworking 
German savant who has settled in Venezuela, and 
in this little tract has given a proof of thorough¬ 
ness and industry. “ Starch,” he truly remarks, 
“ merits without doubt the first place amongst the 
numberless useful and precious substances yielded 
by the vegetable kingdom for the service of man, 
as one of the most indispensable foods for the 
human body.” After a concise explanation of the 
composition of starch and its alimentary uses, we 
have what the author modestly terms a brief 
rtsumt of the principal native ana cultivated vege¬ 
tables of the New World, which contain a sufficient 
quantity to serve as food for its inhabitants. This 
list contains the names of a hundred plants, many of 
them annotated. Large as is this list, Dr. Ernst is 
of opinion that many farinaceous plants have still 
escaped, but its extent is “ a conclusive proof of the 
innate sagacity of man in discovering in the most 
heterogeneous and sometimes noxious plants the 
precious food that constitutes ‘ our daily bread,’ and 
of which the great Florentine poet says:— 

“ Da oggi a noi cotiilinna manna, 

Senza la qual per questo aspro diserto 
A retro va, chi piftdi gir s’affanna.” 

In the New World even more than in the Old 
science may be of immense service to mankind by 
pointing out the uses and capabilities of the gifts 
which Nature has bestowed with so liberal a 
hand.” 

The Treasury of Languages: A Rudimentary 
Dictionary of Universal Philology. (Hall & Co., 

1874. ) The title of this book is extremely unfor¬ 
tunate, as it gives but a faint idea of the real 
nature of its contents. The work is really an 
alphabetic list of all the known languages and 


dialects of the world, past and present, each lan¬ 
guage being classified in accordance with the con¬ 
clusions of the latest researches. In all important 
cases the chief characteristics of the language are 
noted, and the best authorities upon it given. 
Terms like Agglutinative and Inflectional are ex- 

S lained, though we foil to see the propriety of intro- 
ucing the Niebelungen Lied into suen a dictionary. 
A short preface has been compiled from Dr. Latham 
on the geographical distribution of speech. The 
work, we have no doubt, will be useful to the 
linguistic student, as well as to the largely-in¬ 
creasing public which takes an interest in the re¬ 
sults of scientific philology. The names of the 
contributors guarantee the accuracy of the book, 
and it is rare to find mistakes like the meaning' 
assigned to the “ root-word ” of Amharic, which 
the Dean of Canterbury has unfortunately not 
thought himself at liberty to correct. Amhara, 1 ‘ the 
leaders,” really comes from mareha, “to guide.” 
The completeness of the Dictionary leaves nothing- 
to be desired; indeed on this head our only com¬ 
plaint can be that it is unfair to insert so doubtful 
a term as Palao- Georgian, and yet omit Elamite 
and Susianian. 

Ix a letter to Professor Corazzini, originally 
published at Verona in the Rivista Jilologico-lette- 
raria, and now reprinted under the title, Di alcuni 
Luoghi dijflcili della Divina Commedia, Signor 
Salomone^Marino, of Palermo, has endeavoured to 
show that traces of the Sicilian dialect are to be 
found in that poem. The argument is that Dante, 
as he himself tells us, laid all the dialects of Italy 
under contribution for his vocabulary, and thus 
there is an antecedent probability that he should 
have used the Sicilian dialect, which only requires 
corroboration from the poem to make it a certainty. 
The first passage that he adduces is that in Inf. 
v. 66, about Achilles, of whom it is said— 

“ Che con Amore al fine combatteo.” 

Here con Amore is usually explained as equiva¬ 
lent to per Amore, and some of the less trustworthy 
MSS. of the poem have introduced per into the 
text. But Signor Salamone-Marino points out 
that in modem Sicilian the verb cumnuittiri ( = 
Ital. combattere ), signifies “ to be engaged upon, 
occupied with, devoted to,” and this meaning 
suits the passage better, and may also serve to 
explain the use of the word in Par. v. 84, where 
it is said .of a lamb, that 

“ semplice o lascivo 
Scco medesmo a suo piacer combatte.” 

He traces this meaning in some classical writers 
in the Sicilian dialect; but, though he makes out 
a strong case, it would certainly be stronger if he 
could show that it is found nearer to Dante’s age, 
for it has somewhat the look of a late derivative 
meaning. Among other passages, which he dis¬ 
cusses, is the acqua tinta of Infenio, vi. 10, where 
he argues (somewhat hypercritically, as it appears 
to us) that tinta cannot mean “ dark,” on the 
ground that the darkness would not be traceable 
in Hell, and says that it bears the Sicilian mean¬ 
ing of “putrid, corrupt.” Similarly he points out 
that dispitto, which Dante uses for dispett.o, and 
compagna for compagnia, are Sicilian forms. These 
discussions are valuable and interesting, and much 
may yet be done towards the elucidation of Dante 
by a careful study of the local dialects of Italy; 
but when Signor Salomone-Marino deduces from 
this an argument to corroborate those brought 
together by Signor L. Vigo in his Dante e la Sicilia, 
to prove that the great poet visited that island, he 
is standing on less safe ground. The Italian 
students of Dante on the Riviera, between Nice 
and Genoa, find various expressions used by Dante, 
which have become obsolete elsewhere, still ex¬ 
isting in their local dialect; yet, though the poet 
was acquainted with this part of Italy, for he 
speaks of the Comiche route of that time— tra 
Lerici e Turbia (Purg. iii. 49)—it is not attempted 
to show that he borrowed words from the language 
then spoken in this district; for the more probable 
explanation is, that words or usages, which then 
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had a wider range, in the course of time, accord¬ 
ing to the analogy of what we find in other lan¬ 
guages, became restricted to a more limited area. 
What is here remarked with regard to the Riviera, 
may also be applied to Sicily. 

A Dictionary and Glossary of the Kor-an. By 
John Penrice, B.A. (London : Henry S. King & 
Co., 1873). It is a pity that a glossary such as 
this, which appears to have many of the qualities 
which combine to form a handy help to beginners, 
should be marred by a suspicion of plagiarism. 
In the preface, the author refers to the dictionaries 
of Freytag and Johnson—the former teeming with 
egregious blunders, the latter a mere vocabulary— 
without mentioning his obligations to Lane's 
Arabic Lexicon, the greatest contribution to the 
knowledge of the Semitic East which the learned 
world has yet received. We would not insult 
Major Penrice’s reason by even suggesting the 
possibility of his having omitted to refer to Lane’s 
work; such an omission would have been the act 
of a maniac. That the publication of this great 
lexicon is not yet completed furnishes no excuse; 
for, as an eminent French savant has said, every 
article in Lane's Thesaurus (as it may well be 
called), is a distinct monograph, complete and 
precious in itself. The present incompleteness of 
the Lexicon, therefore, ought only to cause Major 
Penrice considerable regret at the contrast which 
would necessarily be presented between the first half 
of his Glossary and the second. It is difficult to dis¬ 
cover a third course besides mania and plagiarism; 
but we are unwilling to push the conclusion ; let 
us hope such a third course may be found. It 
must be added that some singular coincidences in 
quotations from the Kor-4n seem to indicate that 
Major Penrice may not have been altogether unac¬ 
quainted with Lane's Lexicon. This drawback 
necessarily detracts from the value of the work as 
a trustworthy guide; yet the book is likely to 
answer its purpose in smoothing a beginner’s road 
in reading the Kor-an. Editor. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

M. Hubert, the well-known Professor of Geo¬ 
logy at the Sorhonne, and editor of the Annales 
dee Sciences Geologiques, is now conducting a 
geological excursion to Havre, Fecamp, Etretat, 
and Rouen. The party started from the St. Lazare 
station at half-past six, on the morning of March 30, 
and was to return to Paris on April 4. 

The annual soirde of the Royal Society, which 
will be held in their new apartments at Burlington 
House, is fixed for Wednesday, April 22. Here¬ 
tofore the invariable practice of tne Society has 
been to hold their soirdes on a Saturday. 

The Wisconsin Academy of Science, Arts, and 
Letters was established in 1870, and the first 
volume of the Transactions, which has lately 
arrived in England, contains a Report by the Pre- 
Bident on the work done in Wisconsin in different 
departments of science previous to the establish¬ 
ment of the Academy. The Transactions contain 
four papers on the Social and Political Sciences, 
ten on the Natural Sciences, and three on the 
Arts, in which last department is a paper on the 
Rural Population of England as classified in Domes¬ 
day Book. 

The last day for receiving certificates of candi¬ 
dates for election into the Royal Society was 
Thursday the 5th ult., and the complete list now 
consists of fifty-two names. The day fixed for 
the election of the fifteen to be selected by the 
Council is June 4. 

The Royal Academy of Turin, which holds in 
Italy the same position which the French Insti¬ 
tute holds in France, has offered a prize for the 
best essay on the Philosophy of Antonio Rosmini. 
The essays may be written in Italian, Latin, or 
French, and must be sent not later than Decem¬ 
ber 31, 1876, to the Secretary of the Academy, 
Gaspare Gorresio. The successful essay will be 


printed in the Transactions of the Academy, and 
the writer will receive a gold medal of the value 
of 2,000 lire. 

We recently mentioned (Academy, No. 91, 
p. 125) some of the singular facts connected with 
the rapid spread of the parasitic fungus Puccinia 
Malvacearum. M. Dunen de Maisonneuve has 

5 resented to the Linnaean Society of Bordeaux a 
etailed account of its wanderings from its native 
country of Chili. It was first observed in the 
neighbourhood of Bordeaux in April, 1873, on 
Malva sylvestris; in August it appeared for the 
first time on the same plant in the botanic gardens 
of that town, and spread with wonderful rapidity 
through the whole district, extending to other 
plants of the same natural order, as Althaea rosea, 
Malva nicaeensis, arborea and rotundifolia, and 
Lavatera Olbia and mauritanica ; but singularly 
enough was not found on Althaea officinalis, the 
species on which Bertero discovered it in Chili. 
The species of the nearly related families Sida 
and Hibiscus remained quite exempt from the 
pest. In England it was detected in the summer 
of 1873 nearly simultaneously in many widely 
dispersed localities, as Exeter, Salisbury, Chi¬ 
chester, Sbere in Surrey, Eastbourne, Pevensev, 
Sandown in the Isle of Wight, and Lynn. In 
Germany it was first discovered in October at 
Rastatt, but confined to Malva sylvestris, plants of 
M. neglecta growing close by remaining untouched, 
but it subsequently attacked this species as well 
as Althaea rosea. 

Among the latest translations of English authors 
and publications into Dutch, we notice Bain’s 
Mind and Body, by a Rotterdam physician, 
Tyndall's Forms of Water, and Darwins Descent 
of Man. All these form the first part of a new 
“ Scientific Library,” the undertaking of a young 
publishing firm. 

According to the report by Dr. W. Mees, of 
Groningen^ on the chemical properties of the 
ethereal oil of the leaves of the Eucalyptus glo¬ 
bulus, this Australian representative of the Myr- 
taceae is being extensively cultivated in the countries 
of Southern Europe. The Italian Government 
have begun to plant the tree systematically in the 
long-neglected and unhealthy districts surrounding 
the walls of Rome. The introduction of the 
Eucalyptus into Europe is the more important from 
the valuable properties inherent in it, which pro¬ 
mise to render it a perfect substitute for quinine in 
its action on febrile conditions. 

The Eucalyptus has also been introduced, ac¬ 
cording to the Nation, into California, where, near 
the town of Hayward, the Surveyor-General of the 
state is said to have raised a plantation of 130,000 
trees, some of which measure 60 feet in height 
and a foot in diameter. It is stated that the tree 
will not grow where the thermometer falls as low 
as 37° Fahr. 

It was announced at a recent meeting of the 
Acaddmie des Sciences, that the methods adopted 
in the department of the Hera ult for flooding the 
vineyards with water strongly infiltrated with 
guano, has proved perfectly successful in destroy¬ 
ing the Phylloxera, and arresting all traces of 
disease produced by its presence. It is reported 
that by the use of these guano floodings the most 
severely attacked plants have been restored to a 
healthy condition in a very short period, and have 
exhibited their normal vigour ana productiveness. 
Various experiments are at present being tried in 
the department to ascertain the simplest and 
most efficacious method of employing the guano; 
and also to test the practicability of the schemes 
that have been proposed for destroying the insect 
by the abstraction of the oxygen from the sur¬ 
rounding medium; but this process, although _ it 
may be feasible in theory, is beset with almost in¬ 
surmountable practical difficulties when it has to 
be applied to widely extended areas. 

Mr. W. J. Henwood’s Observations on the 
Detrital Tin-ore of Cornwall, lately printed pri- | 


vately at Truro, contains some curious statistics 
of the enormous increase in the export of China 
stone and China clay which has taken place 
within the last twenty or thirty years. The 
manufacturers of porcelain, both on the Continent 
and in the United Kingdom, procure most of their 
material, which consists of a slightly coherent 
talcose granite, from Cornwall. In 1809 over 
eleven hundred tons of China stone, and over 
1,700 tons of China clay, were exported; in 1838 
these amounts had risen to over seven thousand 
tons of the former, and over twenty thousand 
tons of the latter. In 1870, 32,600 tons of China 
stone, and 110,620 tons of China clay were ex¬ 
ported. 

Mr. F. W. H. Hughes, C.E., contributes a valu¬ 
able paper on “ Coal in India ” to the Records of 
the Geological Survey of India, in which he states 
that “ even that land of monstrosities and natural 
wonders, the United States of America, can exhibit 
nothing to compare with the gigantic seams of the 
Hengir and DamiidA coalfields.” A table is added 
of areas in square miles over which coal rocks may 
be presumed to extend, from which it appears that 
in India there are 35,000, in the United States 
600,000, in China 400,000, in Australia 240,000, 
in Russia 160,000, and in British America 18,000 
square miles against the 12,000 square miles of 
Great Britain. 

The Nation states that a resolution has been 
passed by the House of Representatives, providing 
for the printing and binding of a report, by Pro¬ 
fessor Leo Lesquereaux, on the Cretaceous Flora of 
the West. This is one of the final series of reports, 
made by Professor Hayden, of his geological and 
other explorations in the West during the past eight 
years; and, like the others, promises to be a very 
important contribution to American science. Of 
the same series a volume on the Extinct Vertebrata 
of the West, by Professor Leidy, was published 
some months ago, forming a well-printed quarto 
of about 360 pages, with 37 plates representing 
many species of mammals, reptiles, and fishes. 
Another volume is that upon the Acrididae, or 
destructive locusts of America, by Professor Cyrus 
Thomas. A volume, by Professor Cope, covering 
somewhat the same ground as that of Professor 
Leidy, is in an advanced state of preparation. 

We hear from Paris of an invention bv Dr. 
Ozanam for photographing the beats of the heart. 
The apparatus by which this process is effected 
consists of a thin bag of india-rubber, connected 
with a short glass tube, into which sufficient mer¬ 
cury must be injected to fill the bag entirely, and 
to rise along part of the tube. When the bag is 
laid over the heart, each cardiac pulsation will be 
indicated by a corresponding movement of the 
mercury in the tube, and by the aid of a suitable 
photographic apparatus, provided with moveable 
slips of sensitive paper, the number, regularity, and 
force of the pulsations may be registered with per¬ 
fect accuracy. 

In Iron we read that the encouragement given 
to ingenuity in the United States by the issue of 
cheap patents is so great, that invention proceeds 
at the rate of 20,000 new combinations/xr annum. 
A happy time may arrive when all the mechanical 
permutations have been used up, and invention, 
like history, will have to repeat itself or cease to 
exist. 

Sib William Thomson stated recently to the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh that the needles of 
mariner’s compasses, as at present employed, are 
much too large. To obviate the deviation in iron¬ 
clad ships, a cylinder of iron placed on either side 
of the compass, and parallel to the needle, has been 
proposed. Sir William suggests a needle of one- 
fourteenth of the length of that in the Admiralty 
compass now in use. 

Iron gives the following account of the smallest 
engine in the world, which is now in the posses¬ 
sion of Mr. John Penn, of Greenwich. It will 
stand on a threepenny-piece, as its base-plate 
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measures only three-eighths of an inch by three- 
tenths. Some of the parts are so small that it 
requires a magnifying glass to see their form; the 
whole weight of the model is less than a three¬ 
penny-piece. It works admirably np to twenty 
or thirty thousand revolutions per minute. 

In spite of the panegyrics that hare been 
bestowed on our alphabet, our twenty-five letters 
fail altogether when they hare to be employed 
to express the sounds of so-called barbarous lan¬ 
guages. Eren when used for writing English, 
French, or German, they can do no more, and are 
not intended to do more, than indicate the real 
sound. If we want to photograph living lan¬ 
guage, we must have recourse to such contrivances 
as Mr. Bell's Visible Speech, and even that fails 
when we hare to deal with the infinitesimal 
varieties of local, family, and individual pro¬ 
nunciation. But there is another curious fact, 
viz., that our signs for vowels and consonants 
are perfectly useless for writing the words of 
such primitive languages as Chinese or Egyptian, 
because in those languages the mere representa¬ 
tion of the sound of words is insufficient. In 
them hieroglyphic or ideographic writing is not 
an accident, but a necessity. Between ideographic 
and purely phonetic writing, syllabic alphabets 
occupy a middle position, alphabets that do not 
employ separate sounds for rowels and consonants, 
but use signs which express rowels and consonants 
together. They hare signs for ba, bi, bu, not for 
b, a, i, and u. These alphabets, too, find their jus¬ 
tification in the nature of the so-called agglutina¬ 
tive languages, and it is very strange that not only 
an African tribe, speaking the Vei language at 
Great Cape Mount, Western Africa, haring been 
taught the Arabic letters, but American tribes 
also, after becoming acquainted with our letters, 
deliberately discarded them, and invented a sylla¬ 
bic alphabet, as more expeditious; in fact, as more 
adequate to the wants of their language. The 
Bishop of Rupert’s Land, in his evidence before the 
House of Commons’ Committee on the Hudson's 
Ray Company (1857, p. 230), when speaking of 
the Crees, said: “ They are chiefly taught on this 
system. . . . what we call the syllabic character. 
On this plan they can learn sufficient to go away 
and read their little books for the winter.” The 
whole Bible has been printed in this character in the 
Cree language by the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. There is a Dictionary of the Cree Lanr 
guaye, by the Rev. E. A. Watkins. 

It is now urged by some Missionaries, who hare 
long worked among the Ojibwas, and who hare 
prepared a revised translation of the New Testa¬ 
ment in the Ojibwa language, that their transla¬ 
tion, in order to make it more generally useful, 
should likewise be printed in a syllabic alphabet. 
Certainly the spelling of Ojibwa words with our 
letters is most perplexing. The name of the 
Supreme Being is spelled Keehe Muneiloo, Gitehe 
Manitou, and Kijimanito ; the Spirit is Oiechog 
and Ojijng ; a ruler, Haukimah, Oyamu, and Oye- 
maeu. If these perplexities can be avoided by 
the use of syllabic character, and, still more, if 
the Ojibwas can really learn the few syllabic 
signs that are wanted for writing their dialect 
more quickly than our alphabet, the Missionary 
Societies will no doubt attend to these arguments, 
and hare the new revised translation of the New 
Testament, the work of the Rev. A. F. 0‘Meara, 
D.D., of Port Hope, Canada, printed in that form 
in which it will prove most extensively useful. 

M. E. Desjardins has an interesting article, in 
the Eevne des Deu.v blondes for March 15, on the 
discoveries of French Egyptology, as represented in 
the labours of M. Mariette. The earlier part of 
the career of this distinguished savant was a 
long and arduous struggle against difficulties 
which would have crushed the energies of most 
other men. Born at Boulogne in 1821, he devoted 
the spare time that he could snatch from the em¬ 
ployments of a schoolmaster to the study of the 
hieroglyphic inscriptions. In 1860 he was sent 


to Egypt to procure certain MSS., supposed to be 
possessed by the Coptic convents there; but the 
sight of two or three strange sphinxes in the plea¬ 
sure-gardens of Count Zizania at Alexandria, and 
some French friends at Cairo, induced him to turn 
aside from the object of his mission, and use the 
money at his disposal in excavating the sandy 
wastes of Sakkarah, from which the sphinxes had 
been brought. Sakkarah stands on the left hank 
of the Nile, and formed part of the great necro¬ 
polis of ancient Memphis. A happy intuition 
told M. Mariette that here must he buried the 
Serapeum, the sepulchre of the sacred bulls, and 
the key of Egyptian chronology. lie at once set 
to work and unearthed sphinx after sphinx in a 
never-ending avenue which once led up to the vast 
building where rested the bones of Apis, from the 
days of Ramses the Great down to the age of the 
Ptolemies. After numberless disappointments and 
anxieties, ophthalmia and robbery, secret and open 
opposition, want of money, and forcible suspension 
of his labours, the great work was accomplished, 
the Serapeum was opened, and its treasures sent 
to Paris, while a grant from the French Govern¬ 
ment and a new Viceroy changed the explorer 
from a barely-tolerated foreigner into a guest of 
the Khedive’s court. The exploration of the 
Serapeum has been followed by that of other sites, 
the results of which have created a revolution in 
Egyptian archaeology. The two most important 
discoveries, perhaps, have been that of a pre-histo- 
ric temple at the foot of the great sphinx, old even 
in the time of the pyramids, and mounting back 
beyond the foundation of the monarchy, and that 
of Tanis or Avaris, the capital of the shepherd 
kings, and almost the sole existing monument of 
their domination. M. Desjardins concludes his 
article with a sketch of the religious system of the 
ancient Egyptians, as M. Mariette’s discoveries 
have revealed it to us. It is founded on a pan¬ 
theism of nature. The various gods were either 
local deities or personifications of natural things. 
The universe itself was the Supreme Being, which 
might be regarded either in its totality or in its 
multiform manifestations. Everything is born to 
die and dies to live, and in this pantheism, as M. 
Desjardins observes, consisted the monotheism of 
the early population of the Nile valley. It is to 
be wished that the somewhat vain-glorious patrio¬ 
tism of the article had been rather less obtrusive, 
although its subject may perhaps be pleaded in 
justification. 

On March 20 died at Filehne, at the age of 84, 
Dr. Lazarus, father of the distinguished Professor 
Lazarus, and himself a man of great learning, and 
known as one of the best Talmudists and Hebraists 
of his time. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Royal Institution ( Thursday , March 20 tli). 

One of the most important objects of the Chal¬ 
lenger expedition being an exact determination of 
the temperature of the different strata of water 
filling the great ocean, and this determination 
having now been completed as regards the North 
and South Atlantic Oceans, Dr. Carpenter gave a 
general statement of its results. 

The scries of investigations carried on by Dr. 
Carpenter in 1808, and three following years, had 
led him to the following conclusions, in opposition 
to the theory of a uniform deep-sea temperature 
of 39° F. 

1. That there is a yeneral interchange of water 
between the polar and equatorial areas, wherever 
permitted by the disposition of the land; the 
whole of the deeper stratum moving slowly from 
each pole towards the equator, and the superfi¬ 
cial stratum moving slowly from the equator to¬ 
wards either pole. This’ double movement is 
sustained by the constant excess in weight of the 
polar column above that of the equatorial column. 

2. That the temperature of the deeper parts of 
the North Atlantic basin progressively falls from 40° 


at about 900 fathoms, to 35 j° to 30$° Fahr. at 
the bottom; so that the whole of the lower stra¬ 
tum, often exceeding 2,000 fathoms in thickness, 
consists of water which has either itself come 
from the Arctic basin, or has been cooled down 
by a large admixture of Arctic water. 

3. That the temperature of the deeper stratum 
of the South Atlantic would be lower than that 
of the corresponding stratum in the North Atlantic, 
on account of its much freer communication with 
the (South) polar basin; and that the influence 
of the Antarctic flow might probably extend to the 
north of the equator. 

4. That in consequence of the meeting of the 
two polar underflows in the equatorial area, and 
the continual draughting off of the warm upper 
stratum towards either pole, the cold stratum 
would rise nearer the surface in the equatorial 
than in the temperate parts of either ocean. 

Dr. Carpenter had further maintained that the 
amelioration of the climate of the western side of 
the British Isles, of the Orkney, Shetland, and 
Faroe Islands; of Iceland, Norway, and Spits¬ 
bergen, is due to this slow polar indraught, acting 
on a stratum of water which, even as far north 
as the Faroe Islands, has a thickness of several 
hundred fathoms, and that this could not be 
rightly attributed to the influence of the Gulf 
Stream (restricting that term to the proper Florida 
current), which dies out after passing the banka 
of Newfoundland, where it meets the arctic cur¬ 
rent. All these views had been confirmed by the 
Challenger investigations. 


Antiquaries ( Thursday , March 2 Gth). 

Mr. Freshfield read a paper on the history of the 
parishes of St. Christopher le Stocks, St. Margaret 
Lothbury, and St. Bartholomew the Little, the 
materials for which were derived from the vestry 
minute books, churchwardens' accounts, and re¬ 
gisters. These books, which were laid on the table for 
the inspection of the fellows, mostly range from the 
year 1558 to the middle of the eighteenth century. 
Many of them were in very ruinous condition, but 
have been skilfully repaired. Mr. Freshfield illus¬ 
trated his remarks by many extracts from these 
records, of which the following facts are specimens. 
The lists of vestments in the church of tit. Chris¬ 
topher (the site of the Bank of England) include 
a lull suit for the use of the boy bishop; and copes, 
tunicles, and other “ popish ” garments evidently 
remained in use till the fourth year of Queen Eli¬ 
zabeth, when they were discarded merely from, 
the fact of their being worn out. In 1488 twelve 
tables were hung up in the same church, having 
written on them the ten commandments, and 
prayers to the Virgin, St. Christopher, and other 
saints. At the Reformation the tables containing 
these prayers were taken down, but the ten com¬ 
mandments remained. In 1521 and 1523 daily 
mass was said at 7 a.m. in winter, and 6 a.m. in 
summer ; but two masses were not allowed to be 
said at the same time. In St. Bartholomew’s it 
seems that daily prayer was said at a still earlier 
hour, at 5 a.m., as late as 1582. In fact, in some 
churches the bells are rung to this day at that 
hour, though there has been no early service for 
two centuries. The Free Church Association will 
not be pleased to hear that pew rents were exacted 
as long ago as 1543 at St. Christopher's, under 
penalty of open admonition in the vestry, and a 
lawsuit in case of repeated refusals to pay. 

In one parish with a population of 600, ninety- 
two persons died during the great plague, but not¬ 
withstanding the danger of infection, and the royal 
injunctions to the contrary, persons dying of that 
disease were continually buried, not only in the 
churchyard, but even in the church itself, probably 
for the sake of obtaining the burial fees.^ The 
churchwardens’accounts of St. Bartholomew’s con¬ 
tain a curious story of two poor Turks who 
received charity from the clergyman on the plea 
of their conversion to Christianity ; but subse¬ 
quently it was discovered that they were Greeks 
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and consequently had always been Christians, and 
so the churchwardens disallowed the clergyman’s 
expenditure on them. The minute books of St. 
Margaret’s give the details of repeated disputes 
between the clergy and the parishioners, who com¬ 
plain of the parson's absence, while the parson 
demands higher pay. Great credit is due to the 
churchwarden 8 and others who have interested 
themselves in the preservation of these records, and 
it is much to be lamented that such conduct is not 
more common. 

The Rev.W.H. Egerton presented to the Society 
aplastercast of the scull of John Talbot, Earl of 
Shrewsbury, who was killed in the attempt to 
relieve Chatillon in 1463, and whose grave at 
Whitchurch has recently been opened. Canon 
Robertson presented to the Society photographs of 
the two siaes of a charter of Eadred, granting 
Recnlver to the priory of Christ Church, Canter¬ 
bury. This charter professes to be written by 
Dunstan “ propriis digitormn articulis,” and was 
itself exhibited at the last meeting of the Society. 


FINE ART. 

The Archaeology of Borne. (Vol. I., Parts I. 

and II.) By John Henry Phrker, C.B. 

(Oxford: J. Parker & Co.; London: J. 

Murray.) 

The first instalment of the long-promised 
work by Mr. J. H. Parker on the Archae¬ 
ology of Borne —one volume in two parts, the 
second consisting of photographic plates 
•with explanatory text—must be hailed with 
the highest satisfaction as, from the strictly 
archaeological point of view, the most im¬ 
portant contribution hitherto supplied by 
any one writer to that immense body of 
literature illustrative of the samo ever- 
attractive subject. We have here the result 
of study and research energetically and con¬ 
scientiously pursued during many years, and 
not unfrequently associated with works of 
excavation in situ, of which the learned writer 
■was himself both superintendent and origi¬ 
nator. In these pages we find also gratify¬ 
ing proof of the new advantages secured for 
the future student of classic monuments, 
thanks to the liberal principles and vigorous 
action of the new Government, in that city 
rescued from sacerdotal despotism, and raised 
to due rank as capital of the United Italian 
kingdom. Through better organisation and 
more consistent ordering of the scavi set on 
foot by that Government than in the case of 
such works as were carried out by pontifical 
employes, Homan antiquity has been brought 
into such light, and its accessible wealth so 
augmented within the last three years, that 
the inquirer may now grasp and apprehend 
to a degree impossible in the days when 
Graevius and Gronovius, or when (in much 
later times), Canina, Gell, Nibby, Platner, 
and Bunsen were compiling volumes on the 
same inexhaustible theme. Mr. Parker, 
who was a principal founder of the British 
Archaeological Society at Rome before the 
late political changes, and has directed all 
works undertaken by that society for 
antiquarian research since its origin, will 
beyond doubt be henceforth cited among 
authorities as one who has created 
a new school, we might say opened a 
new epoch for the activities directed to the 
estimation and illustration of monumental 
Rome. Unlike others (of the old school) 
who have preceded him in this oft-resumed 
task, he has not contented himself with laying 


down theories respecting the character and 
origin of classic ruins in the retirement of 
his study, but has arrived at his conclusions 
through careful observation, critical com¬ 
parison, and sifting of evidence from analo¬ 
gies ; those conclusions in many instances 
differing from what his predecessors adopted, 
and sometimes overthrowing (more or less 
absolutely) the fabric of traditions long ad¬ 
mitted by savants and copied into guide¬ 
books. Throughout these volumes he insists, 
and with just emphasis, on the importance 
of the evidence afforded by construction, 
which enables the experienced to determine 
from ruinous stonework or crumbling ma¬ 
sonry the approximate date of an ancient 
building, as the geologist may determine 
from scientific observation the periods to 
which the stratifications of our habitable 
globe are severally referable. In this line 
of argument Mr. Parker has, I believe, ac¬ 
complished more than any other writer for 
elucidating the sphere of antiquities con¬ 
templated in his volumes. Adopting the 
method of his predecessors, Rickman and 
Willis, he acknowledges his obligations to 
them with candour, observing that:— 

“ The chronological succession of the construc¬ 
tion of walls, and the architectural details con¬ 
nected with them, form the foundations of the 
modem science of archaeology, the system of Rick¬ 
man (who was the first to reduce chaos into 
order) as perfected by Professor Willis.” 

He also supplies a complete catena of 
other evidences, the testimony of eye-witnes¬ 
ses to the condition of Rome’s monuments 
in successive ages, from Varro and Livy to 
the mediaeval chroniclers and Italian cinque- 
centisti ; and tho many vicissitudes through 
which the “ Eternal City ” has passed, so 
far as events have affected its classic monu¬ 
ments, arc here presented to us in an in¬ 
teresting and highly instructive abstract. 
Space would fail me for the attempt to follow 
out all the investigations reported, or to gauge 
the value of all the arguments advanced in 
this double volume of a work destined for 
much larger development; the contents of 
Part I. being divided into three chapters, 
each in several sections and with ample 
appendices:—“ ThePrimitive Fortifications,” 
“The Walls and Gates,” “The Modes of 
Construction employed in ancient Roman 
Buildings,” &e. Especial importance and 
an interest likely to attract all readers dis¬ 
tinguish the section relating to the Mamer- 
tine Prisons, and describing the manner 
in which the writer himself accomplished 
the discovery of five additional chambers 
(all subterranean), unquestionably belong¬ 
ing to the same antique prisons as the two 
consecrated dungeons below the church of 
S. Giuseppe on the Forum, where legend 
states that St. Peter and St. Paul were con¬ 
fined during the last period of their lives. 
Below a massive elevation in litboid tufa, 
crossed at intervals by wide constructive 
arches, at the eastern slope of the Capi- 
toline hill—ruins which Canina and others 
after him set down as the Forum of 
Julius Caesar—Mr. Parker entered and ex¬ 
plored those mysterious chambers, in great 
part filled with soil and debris, not, indeed, 
all unexplored previously, but by some iden¬ 
tified, as (quite convincingly) by him in 
their connection with the long known and 


devoutly visited “ Prison of S. Peter.” * 
The stone masonry in which those other 
prisons are built is similar, though the 
vaulted roofs are of brick, referable to the 
Imperial period, each chamber being forty 
feet in length and fourteen in width. A 
long, low, narrow passage, turned into a 
drain by the blocking up of an old drain 
under it, built in stonework of Etruscan 
character, and with a semi-hexagonal vault¬ 
ing, leads from these dismal and long-for¬ 
gotten prison-rooms to the lower of tho 
dungeons under S. Giuseppe, where it 
ends at an iron door, never (perhaps for 
ages) turned on its rusty hinges till Mr. 
Parker effected his object after vain en¬ 
deavours in 1865 and the year following, 
thus completing the discovery which he felt 
assured would ultimately reward him. It 
is probable that the passage was used for 
dragging out the bodies of those put to 
death in the prisons, and thence to be 
thrown into the Tiber. Thus is explained 
away (thanks to Mr. Parker’s researches) 
the difficulty of admitting a literal sense in 
the line of Juvenal— 

“ Viderunt uno eontentam carcere Romam.” 

Another interesting discovery, made also 
by Mr. Parker in 1866, is here reported: 
while exploring along tho steep right bank 
of the Tiber, at a point within the Trans- 
tiberine quarter of the city, he suddenly 
came upon three immense stone corbels, 
carved into gigantic lions’ heads, each about 
three feet square, the two outer ones pierced 
with wide cavities, the central one in¬ 
dented on each side, but not bored through; 
the rude style of sculpture (as to which I 
can corroborate from memory Mr. Parker’s 
statement) being antique Etruscan. These 
corbels probably served for fastening the 
chains thrown across the entrance to the 
Tiber Port at the northern boundary of the 
city; and we may suppose that poles were 
extended between them for other chains, to 
which barges were fastened by cables when 
at anchor in the often rapidly flowing 
stream. 

Not less interesting in a different sphere 
is the other treasure-trove due also to this 
energetic explorer — a Madonna picture, 
which he refers to some Greek painter of 
the sixth century, over one of the arches of 
an arcade-gallery, carried along the inner 
side of the walls of Aurelian for the use of 
the sentry or soldiers engaged in defending 
those fortifications. Mr. Parker snpposes 
this picture, which is not far from the 
Appian Gate, to have adorned an oratory 
here fitted up for the soldiers of Belisarius 
during the Gothic war and sieges. If so 
ancient, it must (I should say) have been 
entirely retouched a few centuries later. 
Countenance and sentiment are pleasing, 
but not beautiful. 

Among other notices of antiquity brought 
to light at comparatively recent date, I may 
mention the section drawn up with accuracy 
and critical discernment, descriptive of tho 


* Long before tho explorations successfully under¬ 
taken by Mr. Parker, 1 had descended into the outer¬ 
most of these dark chambers and observed tho antique 
character of tho building, without being able to 
penetrate further. That chamber was then used as a 
Bafe far butcher's meat. 
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numerous buildings of different character, 
walls and towers, in the fortifications ascrib- 
able to the tings, constructions of Julius 
Caesar, and others referable to periods under 
the Empire, discovered, in a strangely con¬ 
fused aggregate, under the church of S. Ana¬ 
stasias near the north-western angle of the 
Palatine hill. All these antiquities are now 
subterranean and for the most part wrapt 
in profound darkness. 

The fully worked up history of the Roman 
fortifications, commenced id a long “ Intro¬ 
duction,” and completedin theseetion “Walls 
and Grates,” exemplifies Mr. Parker’s power 
of exhaustive treatment, and thorough mas¬ 
tery of his subject. He clearly establishes, 
as I believe no other writer had done before 
him, the fact that the ancient city had not 
only those walls of the kings which became 
useless long before the Augustan age, but 
another system of defences, moenia, con¬ 
sisting more of earthworks than masonry, 
of which Aurelian availed himself for a much 
wider cincture, restored (perhaps amplified) 
by Honorius, and which (commonly called 
the “ Honorian walls ”) formed the defences 
of Rome throughout the Middle Ages, as 
under the later emperors, and till the present 
day. A difficult and disputed passage in 
Vopiscus (in Aureliano, c. xxxix.), usually 
read: “ He so enlarged the walls of the city 
of Rome that their circumference contained 
nearly fifty miles (quinquaginta prope millia 
murorum ”), may be strictly reconciled with 
realities by reading after “murorum” 
pedum, i.e. “ 50,000 feet.” Mr. Parker shows 
that the measurement of Aurelian’s walls, 
including those now totally destroyed along 
the eastern bank of the Tiber, is exactly 
50,300 feet. He also proves—and we must 
be grateful to him for the satisfactory solu¬ 
tion of a problem in this instance—the 
correctness of Pliny’s statement (H. N. 1. iii. 
c. 9) respecting the sum of distances from 
the “milliarium aureum ” on the Forum to 
the several gates opening in the cincture of 
Rome’s walls as extant in the first century 
of our era. Pliny makes the amount 30,765 
passus (the pace of 4 feet 10£ inches English); 
and this approximately corresponds -to the 
aggregate of distances from the same centre 
to the actual gates in the walls still erect, as 
Mr. Parker has taken pains precisely to 
ascertain— i.e. 30,140 passus. 

One may demur to admitting this writer’s 
theory that the beautiful ruins, partly hid¬ 
den (till a recent improvement was carried 
out) by the front of a small church, and 
known as the Portico of Octavia, are in fact 
no portico, but the triumphal gate through 
which victorious leaders entered the city for 
the celebration of public triumphs—accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Parker, no other than “ the 
Porta Triumphalis, now the portico of the 
church of S. Angelo in Pescheria.” I may 
point out disapprovingly the novel inter¬ 
pretation of the term pomoerium (from post- 
inurum, according to classic authorities), as 
derived from pomarium, an “ orchard,” and 
consequently meaning, when applied to the 
sacred space that could not be built over, 
along the line of the urban walls, “ trenches,” 
from earliest time (Mr. Parker assumes) “ so 
called probably because they were chiefly 
orchards.” One may regret that a writer 
with such claims to our consideration and 
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reliance should utterly ignore the conclu¬ 
sions of Niebuhr, and indeed of many earlier 
writers, Vico among the Italians, who have 
shown the fallacy of the old traditions about 
Romulus and Numa, &c. Why should Mr. 
Parker, so well qualified to judge and decide 
within his special sphere, go out of his way 
in the attempt to establish that the internal 
proofs of high antiquity in Rome’s classical 
ruins should also be admitted as proofs of 
an historic element in the tissue of her 
popular legends, which, as embodying patrio¬ 
tic feelings and idealising half-imaginary 
personages, may still be listened to with 
pleasure, but certainly no more accepted, 
after all that thought and research have 
achieved for the elucidating of the past 
and evolving of truth out of fiction, as 
veracious history ? 

The extraordinary differences of level in 
the soil on which stand the ancient and the 
modern buildings of Rome, form one of the 
problems that have long occupied, indeed 
baffled, archaeologists. Mr. Parker advances 
the broad and general theory, which has at 
least the merit of being original, that the 
antique edifices, whose ruins now rise before 
us as if standing at the bottom of pits, or 
partly buried in earth more or less cleared 
away around them, were built in the deep 
hollows, moats or fosses, originally formed 
for defence either of the Romulean city, or 
others of pre-historic origin, occupying 
heights now comprised among the classic 
Seven Hills. In certain instances we may sup¬ 
pose this to have been the case, but the appli¬ 
cation of such a theory to the extent which 
Mr. Parker seems to assert for it, is (I can¬ 
not but believe) utterly inadmissible, de¬ 
ficient in historic proof, and inconsistent 
with realities before us at the present day. 
It cannot apply to the aggregate of ruins on 
the Forum Romanum, nor to those (almost 
lost, save one great exception) on the 
Forum of Trajan, or to the now entirely 
invisible and buried remnants of the theatre, 
temple, portico, and curia founded by Pom- 
peius. 

Those who have known and studied the 
scenes and objects described in these pages 
will find genuine pleasure in accompanying 
Mr. Parker, in thought and memory, over 
the enchanted ground on which light is 
thrown by the erudition and widely-compre- 
hensive knowledge of the Past which flow from 
his well-stored mind. To myself the enjoy¬ 
ment in the work before me is so great, that it 
is but little diminished by the circumstance of 
inability to agree with certain of his con¬ 
clusions. I cannot, for instance, believe that 
the subterranean chambers built in ancient 
brickwork, and through which flows a clear 
spring, near the northern declivities of the 
Palatine, reopened a few years ago (also 
for the first time critically described by Mr. 
Parker), can indeed be, as he assumes, either 
the cavern of the Lupercal metamorphosed by 
structures of the Imperial period, or the 
site where, as he supposes, the underground 
altar to Consus was erected from earliest time. 
The depth under the level, not only of the 
declivities, but even the basement of the 
Palatine, on the slope of which hill that 
cavern is said to have opened, and the absence 
of all characteristics likely to distinguish a 
scene appropriated to Bacred festivities in those 
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dark and narrow (though lofty) chambers, 
seem to me irreconcileable with such notions 
respecting their origin. Nor can I believe 
that the ruined mansion with several halls 
and corridors, and a marble-paved hypaethral 
court, on which open three chambers adorned 
with exquisite wall-paintings (the finest 
hitherto discovered among relics of such 
antique art at Rome)—these ruins being 
situated on the north-western terrace-height 
of the Palatine—can be (as Mr. Parker ar¬ 
gues) the palace of Augustus. We know 
that the residence (formerly that of Hor- 
tensius) in which that emperor spent the 
earlier period of his reign, and where he is 
said to have slept in the same chamber 
during forty years, was simple and modest, 
suited to the habits of a private citizen. 
But that mansion, as rebuilt after a fixe by 
the Senate and people, as its halls expa-nded 
around the Imperial master in his later 
years, became a very different, and was 
necessarily a spacious residence, seeing 
that, in his capacity of Pontifex Maximus, 
he had to receive under its roofs on stated 
days the full sacerdotal colleges. On the 
same premises the master of the Roman 
world founded the Palatine library, a temple 
of Vesta, and the superb fane of the Pala¬ 
tine Apollo, containing a veritable museum 
of Greek sculpture, and surrounded by the 
pillared portico of a sacred enclosure or 
peribolus. Find the ruins of the Augustan 
Palace, and we may reasonably look for 
those adjacent to it—if they exist, assuredly 
never extensive or conspicuous—of the 
library, the Vesta temple, and, above all, the 
glorious fane dedicated to the Sun-god. 

Undertaking to criticise, I am sorry to 
have to point out palpable errors which may, 
however, be corrected in future editions of 
Mr. Parker’s work. I allude to an occasional 
carelessness and looseness in quoting classic 
writers, and an arbitrary wresting of their 
meaning into apparent accordance with 
the writer’s views. We have to thank 
him for an erudite and exhaustive account 
of the history, character, uses, and extant 
remains of an imposing edifice, one of the 
oldest and most noteworthy, but hitherto 
least known or explored, among Roman an¬ 
tiquities : the Tabularium on the Capitol, 
now open to the public, and in part appro¬ 
priated as a museum for fragmentary remains 
of classic architecture. This is fully de¬ 
scribed in the text, and admirably illustrated 
in the photographic plates before me. Mr. 
Parker assumes that, besides the uses of a 
Record Office and Treasury (aerarium), it 
also served as a Curia or Senate House; 
that in one of its largest halls on an upper 
storey the Conscript Fathers met for their 
discussions. The exact site of the Curia 
Hostilia, which was burnt down at the 
tumultuous funeral of Clodius, b.c. 51, is 
unknown, though supposed to have been on 
the Forum, where certainly stood the later 
Curia, commenced by Julius Caesar and 
finished by Augustus, who dedicated it to 
the “ Divus Julius ” himself. Its interior 
was adorned with paintings by Greek 
masters; its vestibule was consecrated 
to Minerva, being, indeed, a “ templnm,’ 
where stood the altar and image of Victory, 
to which every senator offered incense be- 
[ fore passing into the august assembly. 
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Bains of this, in the finest brickwork, with 
constructive arches, and of considerable ex¬ 
tent, are recognised by other archaeologists 
(opposed to Mr. Parker) below the south¬ 
eastern angle of the Palatine, and in the rear 
of the graceful columns pertaining to the 
Dioscuri temple. That later curia is said to 
have been restored by Diocletian after a 
destructive fire occurring in the reign of 
Carinus, a.d. 283. 

“ That the senaculum, or senate-house ” (Mr. 
Parker states, quoting from classic authority) 
“ was in part of this great public building (the 
Tabularium), is evident from the following pas¬ 
sage in Livy, in the year 578 of Home, b.c. 176: 
‘ The censors paved the Clivus of the Capitol (from 
the Forum) and the arcade ( portion ) from the 
temple of Saturn, and the senate-house in the 
Capitol, and the court above it.’ ; ’ 

Let us turn to the original of this passage 
in the historian (1. xli. c. 26), after citing 
which I need not add one word of comment, 
either on Mr. Parker’s version or on the de¬ 
duction thence drawn by him:—“Censores 
'—clivum Capitolinum silice sternendum 
curaverunt, et porticum ab aede Saturni in 
Capitolium ad coenaculum, ac super id 
curiam—lapide straverunt.” 

Again, referring to the origin of that 
structure, still majestic in decay, on the 
Capitoline Hill, Mr. Parker states :— 

“ This (the Tabularium) is the identical build¬ 
ing mentioned by Terentius Varro as considered 
in his time to be one of the three buildings that 
remained of the original city or ar.v of the Sabines, 
before the union with the Romans; ” 

also to the same reference, elsewhere (v. de¬ 
scriptive text to plate VII., “ Capitolium”):— 

“ this (the Temple of Concord), with the Temple 
of Saturn, as it then stood, and the Tabularium, 
form the three buildings which Terentius Varro 
states were in his time considered to have be¬ 
longed to the city of the Sabines, which show that 
they were of very early and rude construction.” 

Let ns consult the original passage in 
Varro (De Lingua Latina, 1. v.), obscure and 
confused as it certainly is, on which Mr. 
Parker founds the theory he seems to con¬ 
sider inassailable:— 

“Hunc antea montem Saturniam appellation 
est et ab eo late Saturnism terrain, ut etiam En¬ 
nius appellat: antiquum oppidum in hac fuisse 
Saturnia scribitur. Ejus vestigia etiam nunc 
manent tria, quod Saturni fanum in faucibus, 
quod Saturnia porta quam Junius scribit ibi, 
quant nunc vocant Pandanam, quod post aedem 
Saturni in aedificiorum legibus privatis parietes 
Postici Muri sunt scripti.” 

One may alike object to the manner in which 
that same building, the Tabularium, is through¬ 
out assumed to be the “Capitolium” in 
ancient use, and so styled in ancient parlance. 
The term is, in fact, most vaguely employed 
by Latin writers, sometimes as implying the 
Tarpeian ark, sometimes the entire Capito¬ 
line hill, but more frequently, and I believe 
definitively, as designating the great temple 
of Jupiter on that height. Thus in the very 
passage Mr. Parker gives from Tacitus, de¬ 
scriptive of the attack on the Tabularium, 
the struggle between the troops of Vitcllius 
and Vespasian, the'effects of the fire then 
kindled, either by the besieged or the assail¬ 
ants, are dwelt on with eloquent regret by 
the historian, seeing that they led to the total 
ruin of Rome's most sacred, famous, and 


revered sanctuary—the “Capitolium:” i.e. 
the temple of the supreme Jove. 

Still more objectionable is the sense here 
put on a passage from Dion Cassius, in the 
argument Mr. Parker sustains for supporting 
his theory as to the house of Augustus and 
the above-mentioned ruins on the Palatine, 
where he believes that it should be located. 
The translation here given is the following:— 

“ The people planted laurels before his house on 
the Palatine; they called his house a palace, and 
decreed that the Caesar should always live on the 
Palatine, and that he dwell in the Praetorium 
(that is the ar.v, citadel, or keep), which he chose 
out of all the hills because Romulus lived there. 
He accepted some splendour, because it was right 
that the Emperor should inhabit such a house as 
would deserve the name of a palace.” 

Besides the arbitrary rendering in a paren¬ 
thesis, not distinguishable from the translated 
text, of Praetorium as “ arx, citadel,” &o. 
(the original being orpariiyiov, and Prae¬ 
torium, according to lexicographers, signify¬ 
ing the house of a governor—a general’s 
tent—any princely mansion—in the Latin 
Vulgate the judgment-hall of Pontius Pilate), 
there are so many defects in this version 
that one must refer to the original Greek for 
correcting all, and for ascertaining, as seems 
to me apparent, that not one of the points 
insisted on by Mr. Parker, as bearing on his 
subject and supporting his argument, is con¬ 
tained in Dion’s words. I crave, therefore, 
the insertion of the passage beginning, as 
above, “ they called his house,” &c., in that 
original, leaving the reader to judge for 
himself:— 

KaXfTrai til rd /3aoi\iia TraXarior, ov\ on uni 
•itioSi 7 ton oijrwc aura bvopa'tiaOai, aXX* or* iv ri rip 
jraXari’^i o Kturrap tpnu, Kai licit to arpn rpyiov ii^i, 
Kai Tiva Kai npip; n)v Tov ' PwpvXou irpoi cot icq in p (pr>upv 
i) atria avroit iiiro rov vavroy•; ottovp £X afii. Kai tiiu 
tovto k$p u\\o9i von it aitroKpaTutp icaraXop, n)v rov 
iraXariov inUXijaiv >) Karayutyt) avrov icy [ t (1. I. iii. 
16). 

The above is rendered into the follow¬ 
ing somewhat quaint English by Manning 
(“ History of Dion, Cassius, abridged by 
Xiphilin ”):— 

“ Xow the Emperor's house is called the palace, 
not that it had the name by virtue of any decree, 
but because Caesar established his residence at the 
alace, or place where the courts of justice were 
eld. For the house of Romulus was called 
palace, because the place where it was built was 
called so before ; but since, though the Emperor 
removes his dwelling, wherever he lives his house 
is called the Palace.” (*) 

I discharge a painful duty in pointing out 
errors that detract from the value of an 
otherwise most valuable work. They are 
fortunately remediable, and, though blemishes, 
do not neutralise the charm which must be 
felt by earnest students in this production of 
an earnest mind—stamped, as I may say it is 
on every page, with the impress of a vigorous 
intellect and manly enthusiasm, devoting 
large capacities and means with unwearied 
ardour to an intellectual interest, an elevated, 
indeed elevating pursuit. 

A word more as to the plates accom¬ 
panying the present, and to accompany the 

* X need not point out the imperfections of this 
version, hut is it not more faithful than that given 
above, notwithstanding the curious confounding of 
"Palatine,” the name of the hill, with the con¬ 
ventional term for an imperial residence? 


forthcoming volumes : they promise, in the 
complete series, to supply the fullest, most 
accurate and trustworthy pictorial pre¬ 
sentment of Roman antiquities yet com¬ 
piled or made public. As to literary style 
and colouring, &c., they are in every respect 
suitable to the themes here treated—terse 
and lucid, spontaneous and unaffected. 
Without studying the picturesque, or ever 
allowing to himself the emotional, Mr. 
Parker writes like one who, absorbed in his 
subject, forgets himself whilst rising supe¬ 
rior to the littleness of straining after effect, 
and therefore taking the stronger hold on 
his reader’s attention. C. I. Hemans. 


PICTURES OF THE CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS AT THE 
FRENCH GALLERY. 

This is the twenty-first return of the eclectic 
little show which, among Englishmen unacquainted 
with the main currents of Continental art, has 
always enjoyed a reputation somewhat above its 
deserts, but which nevertheless always contains 
some elements of interest. One or two Meisson- 
niers in places of honour, one or two Ggromes, one 
or two Freres—these have consistently been the 
staple attractions of the Spring exhibitions in I’all 
Mall; and, subordinate to these, we have been 
accustomed to find specimens of the pastoral 
school of Breton, interspersed among specimens 
of the boudoir school of Stevens and of the half¬ 
domestic, half-academic, wholly false school of 
Merle and Bouguereau, and among landscapes re¬ 
presenting generally the second-rate rather thnn 
the first-rate contemporary hands of France. 
Then, after the Frenchmen (among whom, as 
more Parisian than the Parisians, I count Stevens), 
we have been made familiar with some of the 
most prominent living names of Belgium and 
Holland—with Gallait in history, Israels in peasant 
subjects, Bisschop and others in portrait, Clays 
and Mesdag in landscape; with genre painters 
either rising or risen of Germany, Spain, and 
Italy ; and occasionally with an example from the 
outlying schools of Scandinavia, Russia, or Ilun- 
gary. 

This year it is much the same tale as usual. 
Among the Frenchmen FrXre is wanting, and 
there are not so many examples as usual of others 
who work his vein,—M. Gh. Moreau, not one of 
the most refined of these exponents of humble 
life and cottage sentiment, standing indeed in 
comparative isolation with his Granny's Pet (7). 
But the exhibition does not want its Meissonniers; 
of which one, The. Guard Room (63), differs little 
from other animated and costumed soldier-scenes 
by the same master in the same vein; but the 
other, The Sign-Painter (60), is more noteworthy. 
The sign is Bacchus astride of his vat; the 
painter working at it in the inn-yard is a jovial 
itinerant, wearing the breeches, gaiters, and three- 
cornered hat of the last century, and for the rest 
stripped to his shirt-sleeves; he turns to laugh 
over his own workmanship with a guest of the 
house, who swaggers and plays the critic with a 
half-drunk supercilious gravity. The piece is 
somewhat above the usual dimensions of a Meis- 
sonnier; but into the most sparkling of his minia¬ 
ture work he never put more minute expressive¬ 
ness of design and humorous gesture. The 
weakened eyes and flushed faces of the dissipated 
air are carried as far as realism can carry them; 
ut everything else is carried so far too, and 
there is so much character in the attitudes and in 
every crease of the clothes, and so pleasant a har¬ 
mony in the colouring, that nothing obtrudes 
itself or displeases. Indeed, I do not know any 
colouring of this artist happier than that of the 
woodwork, tiles and shutters, the odd casks and 
hoops of the inn-yard—warm browns and russets 
rising to a climax in the bacchic roses of the 
painted god, and of the countenances of his painter 
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and critic. The indispensable Gdrome is repre¬ 
sented by one of his most careful Oriental pieces, 
the small picture of Botzaris (44). The warrior 
is seated on an inlaid throne before a recess panel¬ 
led with Persian tiles; the head is powerful 
enough in design and expression; but the point 
of the piece lies in the stutl's and accessories, the 
background of blue and white tiles, the crimson 
drapery of the figure and the nigs at his feet. What 
is tne peculiar quality of austerity, of joylessness, 
in M. G drome's art, which makes it disagree¬ 
able to look at, even when it represents the most 
brilliant objects, and represents them, as here, with 
a commanding justice and an undeniable subtlety 
of colour and tone ? The contradiction, the cold 
effect, cannot be merely due to thinness and hard¬ 
ness of surface; itis something which 1 havealways 
found as hard to explain as to escape. Passing to 
the pastoral school, we find M. Jules Breton in his 
new manner, which, in the endeavour to be some¬ 
thing better than the old, seems to me to be some¬ 
thing not so good. The style, the pathos, which 
gave distinction to his figures of labouring women 
and children in pictures of the class of the well- 
known Gleaners, the gentle harmony that subsisted 
between the colour of his figures and of his land¬ 
scape, these are gone in work he has lately done 
on a larger scale and on principles of firmer 
realisation. The Breton Peasant JJ'oman of last 
year's Salon (No. 139 in the exhibition under 
notice) Bhows a careful study of an interesting 
model, with much character delicately expressed 
in the eyes and mouth ; but in the treatment of 
her dress with its cold browns, and the filling in 
of the background with its cold greens, there is 
nothing to make the picture agreeable. M. Billet, 
a disciple of the former manner of M. Jules 
Breton, recalls his master very pleasantly in the 
large picture of Grass Cutters (111). For the 
school of boudoir interiors and sofa coquetry, 
which used to fill too large a place in this gallery 
in the persons of M. Toulmouehe, M. Goupil, and 
other talents not of the first order—we are glad to 
see that this year it looks less prominent upon the 
walls. And M. A. Stevens, the real master 
of all those who cultivate this field both in 
France and Belgium, is represented by an ex¬ 
ceedingly subtle piece of decorative interior 
colour (An Idle Hour, No. 12): the greens of 
a sofa-cover and of a tall plant brought into quite 
original relations with the blues of the wall- 
hangings, the grey of the lady's gown, and a strip 
of red drugget underneath. The Jewel Cabinet 
(loo) of M. Verhas may be selected as a carefully 
studied example in a similar vein. And here 
perhaps is the place to notice another order of 
i/enre painting, of which M. Viliert is the most dis¬ 
tinguished representative. M. Yibert is accustomed 
to paint groups of small figures, generally in 
foreign or historical costume, w r ith an expressive 
draughtsmanship which some of his admirers com¬ 
pare to that of Meissonnier, and at the same time 
with a severity of feeling and method by which 
others think that he rivals Gerorne. Certainly he 
is a precise draughtsman and a severe worker on 
the miniature scale, with a keen sense of cha¬ 
racter, andakeenif somewhat coarse sense of colour. 
Of his three contributions in this place, the 
Throloyical I)i//iculti / will be the most popular 
writh the English public : it represents with plenty 
of humour the repletion and the petulance of 
two rolled ecclesiastics, who have dined, de¬ 
bated, and quarrelled, and who now r sulk with 
their arm-chairs turned hick to back, and an 
opened tome flung face downwards on the floor 
between them. Not very far removed from 
this is the manner of ‘M. Berne-Bellecoeur, 
who a year or two ago came much into notice with 
studies of war episodes. His lnrgo picture of Iicnt 
• Day (50)—a Frenchman's treatment of the well- 
known subject of 'Wilkie—is full of bright and 
clever workmanship; but the little studies of sol¬ 
diers have more true quality, and still more the 
humorous study of a Roman livery-servant (38), 
tired out with a trudge across the Campagna, and 


sitting hot and disconsolate by the wayside in his 
shirt-sleeves and without his wig. With M. 
Bouguereau, M. Merle, and M. James Bertaud, 
each represented by an equally characteristic 
example of vapid accomplishment and artificial 
grace, we need not concern ourselves; but an aca¬ 
demic hand of somewhat higher powers, M. 
Hubert, will attract notice with his Madonna and 
Child. M. Hubert, in the fine naked figure stand¬ 
ing among irises, lately exhibited by the MM. 
Goupil at Baris, has shown that he is in no decline 
of power; but this religious piece, of which the 
low tones and somewhat luscious outlines disagree 
signally with the archaic expedient of the aureoles 
laid on in bright gold, must be acknowledged a 
somewhat unfortunate experiment. With this we 
take leave of the figure painters of France. French 
landscape is represented by several small but un¬ 
usually good examples. The solemn and harmo¬ 
nious coast scene of Troyon (135) is perhaps the 
most remarkable; and after this, a Daubigny ot quite 
exceptional tranquillity and refinement (62), and 
the brilliant little sunset of Diaz (87). 

Among the Belgian and Flemish groups, the 
public that loves pretentious vigour and melo¬ 
dramatic history will miss the handiwork of 
Galkit. The Fisherman's Family of M. Israels 
(169) is too much in his regular vein to call for 
special observation. The schools of Germany are 
not in any numerical force; though Bavarian art 
sends ns a refined example in the Who Comes f 
of F. A. Kaulbach—a damsel and dog on a hill¬ 
side, in the attitude of expectancy not unalarmed 
but very firm, a slight contraction of the eyebrows 
being visible both in the girl and her brute com¬ 
panion. Knaus is a distinguished name to which 
the portrait group of two children—somewhat hot 
in colour, and broken and ehiffonnt in arrange¬ 
ment—does not do justice. Several Italian names 
—those of MM. Boldini, Capobianchi, Pahnaroli, 
and others—appear attached to works of a more 
or less sparkling talent in the vein of French 
years. The Spanish names of Fortuny and Ma- 
drazo, generally in such favour at this exhibition, 
do not appear. Whether M. Ribera is a Spa¬ 
niard or an Italian I do not know; but one 
of the cleverest things on the walls is his picture 
(No. 33) of Italian Acrobats —-a troupe in stage 
silks, and paint through which their faces show 
blue, tramping ill-wrapped on an inclement day 
through the snowy streets. Of works that represent 
the remote and Northern schools, by far the most 
remarkable is the Port of Tl'a.rholm, by A. Wahl- 
berg (148). This is a vigorous scenic disposi¬ 
tion, coarse enough in handling but subtle as well 
as striking in the result, of effects with which an 
Englishman is unfamiliar: it is an imperfect 
northern night, and the moonlight breaks through 
clouds of a strange smoky purple, and pours a flood 
of strange smoky yellow light upon the harliour, 
with its dark ships and boats and houses; while 
the colours of daylight, both blue sky and red 
clouds, hold their own along the horizon in spite 
of night and moon. Sidney Colvin. 


mr. newton’s third lecture on mb. wood's 
discoveries AT EPHESUS. 

Royal Institution (March 28). 

Mr. Newton’s third and concluding lecture on 
Ephesus gave a summary of Mr. Wood's opera¬ 
tions there since 1803, when he began his search 
for the Temple of Diana, depending almost entirely 
on his private resources. Between 1803 and 1807 
Mr. Wood excavated the Odeum, where he found 
four interesting letters from the Emperor Anto¬ 
ninus Pius to the people of Ephesus, bv which 
Mr. Waddington has Deen enabled to fix the 
chronology of his memoir on the rhetor Aristides. 
He also explored the Great Theatre, where he 
found seven blocks of marble, on which were a 
number of decrees of the people of Ephesus of 
the fourth century B.C., aud of historical interest. 
These stones were recognised as having belonged 
to the cella of the Temple of Diana, burnt by 


Herostratus, because in several of them it is 
ordered that the decree be inscribed “in the 
temple of Artemis.” In the theatre waa also found 
the long inscription containing the dedication by 
Salutarius, referred to in the previous lectures. 
The line of procession from the Temple of Diana 
to the theatre, as marked out in this inscription, 
first suggested to Mr. Wood the possibility of 
finding the temple by tracing out the ancient roads 
which issued out of the city from two of its gates, 
presumed to be respectively the Magnesian and 
Koressian Gates named in the inscription. Out¬ 
side the Magnesian Gate Mr. Wood found the 
remains of the portico built by Damianus, in the 
second century a.d., to protect the processions in 
bad weather. An ancient way, flanked by Roman 
tombs, was traced for some distance by the side of 
this portico. The road leading out of the Korea— 
sian Gate was similarly traced, in the hope that the 
two roads might be found to converge towards the 
temple. After a time all trace of the two roads was 
lost, but smking holes in the plain between the city 
and the mosque, Mr. Wood had the good fortune to 
stumble on the angle of the peribolos wall whicli 
surrounded the temenos of the temple, and doubt¬ 
less determined the limits of the asylum. This 
was proved by an inscription in duplicate inserted, 
in the wall, which stated that the Emperor Au¬ 
gustus, out of the revenues of the goddess, had 
surrounded the temple of Artemis with a wall. 
After this discovery, the search for the site of the 
temple was, of course, concentrated within the 
area defined by the direction of the two sides of 
the peribolos as far as they could be traced. This 
search was continued through the season of 1870. 
In bebruary, 1871, the site of the temple wa* 
finally established by the discovery of the base of 
a column in position, and a large area of marble 
pavement, at a depth varying from eighteen to 
twenty-one feet. 

From this time onwards the excavations have 
been vigorously carried on, and were brought to 
a close in February of this year, after the whole 
site of the temple had been laid bare. The 
lecturer then gave a short summary of the state¬ 
ments of the ancients about the temple, with the 
view of showing how far they were corroborated by 
Mr. Wood’s discoveries. The building of the 
first temple probably began about b.c. 680. 
Cbersipkron and his son Metagenes were its first 
architects; - it was finished by Demetrios and 
Paeonios, about b.c. 400. By the advice of 
Theodores of Samos the foundations were laid on 
fleeces of wool, under which was strewn a layer of 
charcoal. This was done to prevent the damp 
rising. After the first temple had been burnt bv 
Herostratus, a second was built, which was in 
course of construction when Alexander the Great 
invaded Asia. We know from Vitruvius that 
this temple was of the Ionic order, and that it 
was dipteral and octastyle. Pliny states that 
the extreme length of the temple (unipersum tern- 
plum') was 425 ft. by 225 ft. breadth, and that it had 
12 1 columns, of which 30 were sculptured in 
relief. The lecturer then explained the process by 
which Mr. - Wood had, by the study of the remain* 
in situ, reconstructed the plan of the temple, ob¬ 
taining a total length of 418 l't. by 239 ft., measured 
on the lowest step of the platform on which the 
temple stood. lie makes the intercolumniation 
17 ft. 1 in. The diameter of the columns at 
their bases being six feet, Mr. Wood finds that 
Plim - s height, 00 ft., for the colums, gives rather 
too. slender a proportion. Of the several members 
which compose the order, such as cornice, frieze, 
architravi, columns with their bases and capitals, 
suliicient remains were found to determine the re¬ 
lative proportions of these members, except in the 
case ot the frieze, no portion ot which has been re¬ 
cognised in the ruins. .Several drums of columns 
sculptured with figures in relief were found, show¬ 
ing what Pliny meant by the caelatae columnar ; 
and it is curious that these sculptures in relief are 
rudely indicated in the representation of the 
temple on a coin of Ephesus of the Imperial period. 
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The architecture was coloured, and gold appears 
to hare been inlayed in some of the mouldings. 
In the pavement were found the mortices in which 
were inserted the standards of a metallic grating 
which separated the pronaos from the peristyle. In 
the foundations were found a number of fragments 
of sculpture very similar in style to those discovered 
by Mr. Newton on the Sacred Way at Branchidae; 
these are doubtless remains of the first temple. 
Lastly, on taking up the foundations of the pave* 
meat, the original layer of charcoal laid down about 
B.C. 680 was discovered in several places. The 
lecturer then briefly enumerated the celebrated 
paintings and other works of art formerly de¬ 
dicated in the temple, and drew attention to the 
statues of wounded Amazons, of which several re¬ 
plicas exist in museums, and which have been 
thought with probability to be replicas of the cele¬ 
brated statues in bronze by Phidias and some of 
his distinguished contemporaries which were de¬ 
dicated in the first temple. The lecturer concluded 
by drawing attention to the great merits of 
Mr . Wood, who by extraordinary sagacity and per¬ 
severance, and in spite of very great difficulties, 
had brought this remarkable enterprise to a suc¬ 
cessful result. 


ART SALES. 

As important sale of pictures of the English 
School took place, as already announced, at the 
Hotel Drouot on the 20th ult. The following 
prices were realised: Constable, View beyond 
Richmond, 27,000 fr.; Cotman, The Market-boat, 

3.600 fr., Butch Boats in a Calm, 3,000 fr.; J. 
Crome, The Old Oak, 0,000 fr., Environs of Nor¬ 
wich, 3,760 fr.; J. B. Crome, Moonlight, 11,700 fr., 
Village on the Yare, 5,760 fr., Banks of the Yare, 
3,700 fr.; Fraser, The Fisherman’s Rest, 4,250 fr.; 
Frith, Goodnight, Baby! 3,400 fr.; Inskip, Land¬ 
scape, 1,860 fr.; Ladbrooke, Heaths of Mouse-hold, 
19,000 fr.; Nasmyth, Landscape in Surrey, 
15,000 fr., The Cottage, 3,020 fr.; Romney, Por¬ 
trait of Alexander Cruden (sketch), 500 fr.; Stark, 
Pont de FEveque, 3,350 fr., Norfolk Coast near 
Yarmouth, 6,200 fr.; Tumor, View in Scotland, 

6.600 fr.; Vincent, Landscape and Animals, 
1,120 fr., Landscape, 2,080 fr., Plains near Nor¬ 
folk, 2,620 fr., Banks of the Yare, 1,000 fr.; 
Wilson, Solitude, 2,000 fr.; Turner, Rescue of 
Shiptrrecked Mariners (water colour), 3,000 fr. 
The whole collection fetched 149,615 francs net. 

The interesting collection of china, consisting 
principally of examples of the old English manu¬ 
factories, formed by Lady Frances Russell, was 
sold by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, and Hodge, 
inWeflington-street, on Monday and Tuesday week. 
There were numerous groups and figures of Chel¬ 
sea and Bow. Among the latter were four figures 
representing the Seasons, which sold for 401.; a 
pair of Chelsea vases, 451.; a pair of figures re¬ 
presenting a sailor and his sweetheart, 401. ; a 
group of the Musical Party, 621.; four Derby 
figures of the Seasons, 521.; and a figure represent¬ 
ing Sir John Falstaff, from the same factory, 351. 
Among the examples of old Worcester, a teapot 
sold for 201., and a pair of oblong baskets 271.10a. 
An old Dresden cabaret, 301., and a pair of old 
Dresden vases, 981. A small Sevres cup and 
saucer, with panels painted with subjects after 
Fraudenburg, 781. 

The valuable and extensive collection of porce¬ 
lain, &c., of the late Hon. Francis Forbes, was 
sold on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday in last 
week, by Messrs. Christie, Manson, and Woods. 
The collection was rich in specimens of fine old 
Dresden, Vienna, and Marcolmi services; Berlin, 
Furstenbnrg, Frankenthal, Oriental, and other 
porcelain ; snuffboxes of gold, agate, and enamel; 
watches, old German clocks, silver figures, carved 
and gilt decorative furniture, ormolu work, &c. 
Of the miniatures, one of Princess Maria Clemen¬ 
tina Sobieski, wife of Prince James Stuart, son of 
James H., oval enamel, set in gold clasp, sold for 


791. Another, of a lady in a green dress, signed 
“ I. H. 1620,” in enamelled locket frame, 50 1 .; 
another, of Prince James Stuart, signed “ S. P.,” 
10 guineas. An old repeater watch, by Whiteaves, 
in double gold case, in a red leather case, inscribed 
“ Horologium Taddei Kosciusko viriimmortalis Pig- 
nus amicitiae Georgii Washington, mdcclxxxiii.,” 
17 guineas. A pair of groups of Dresden figures, 
“ Asia and Africa,” sold for 1081.; and a magnifi¬ 
cent old centre piece, formed as a basket on four 
legs, pierced aud encrusted with figures, birds, 
and flowers, on oval shaped plinth, painted with 
plants and mounted with metal gilt, with four 
Chinese figures riding on birds, en suite ; a group 
of swans, four groups of figures, and a group of 
hen and chickens, all en suite, 913 1. An early 
Dresden tankard, with Chinese figures in gold, 
and flowers in relief in colours, mounted with 
chased silver gilt, with an eagle on lid, 411. A 
pair of teapots, formed as birds, 291. The total 
of the three days' sale was 2,6001. 

The sale of the Evrard collection which has 
just taken place at Brussels, fetched, says the 
Moniteur Beige, 450,000 francs the first day. An 
Hungarian Equipage in a Marsh, by Schreyer, sold 
for 15,500 fr.; A Bull, by Troyon, 13,000 fr.; The 
Smoker, Roybet, 10,000 fr. ; Gulliver at Liliput, 
20,000 fr.; View of the Environs of Paris, Rous¬ 
seau, 10,000 fr. ; Peace aiul War, Gallait, 21,000 
fr.; Sunset on the Beach at Villerville , Daubigny, 
15,500 fr. 

The following were the highest prices realised 
at the sale of the late Mr. Crayen’s collection by 
Messrs. Christie, Manson & Woods, the three 
day's sale of which ended yesterday:— Landscape 
and Sheep, by T. Creswick, R. A., and T. S. Cooper, 
R.A., 4201.; Storm on the Coast, by E. Gill, 
1581. 11a.; Out of the Sun, by T. S. Cooper, R.A., 
2111. la.; A Lane in Surrey, by F. W. Ilulme, 
1991. 10a.; Sunset, by R. W. Leader, 1681.; Wood¬ 
cutters, by J. Linncll, 1061.; Fite Champitre, by 
F. Goodall, 1041. 5a.; Welsh Birchwood, by R. 
W. Leader, 2021.10a.; Amy Robsart and Leicester, 
by E. M. Ward, R.A., 1891.; Over the Hill, by J. 
Linnell, sen., 8711. 10a.; The Coming Storm, by 
T. S. Cooper, R.A., 4201.; Rembrandt’s Studio, 
by Sir J. Gilbert, A.R.A., 5251. ; The Na¬ 
turalist, by Madrazo, 1041. 5a.; Virtues, by 
L. Perrault, 2311.; Going to Market, by Ver- 
boekhoven, 1901. 10a.; Maiden's Prayer, by L. 
Perrault, 2671. 15a.; Improvisators, by Phiilip- 
peau, 1891.; Forgiveness, by L. Perrault, 2411.; 
Bo-peep , by L. Perrault, 2151.; The Fruit Fair, 
by J. B. Burgess, 2731.; A Welsh River, by R. 
W. Leader, 2571. 5a.; The Boudoir, by L. Per¬ 
rault, 2151. 5a.; Watching the Crab, by H. Merle, 
2011. 12a.; The Mendicant, by II. Merle, 5771.108.; 
Shipwreck, by C. Weber, ISil. 5a.; Coming out of 
Church, bv Madrazo, 1571. 10a.; The JVidow's 
Hope, by Perrault, 1161. 10a.; The Baby Brother, 
by L. Perrault, 3151.; A Pompeian Interior, 1781. 
108. The sale consisted of 368 lots, and the total 
amoimt realised was 19,9691. 


NOTES ANB NEWS. 

Is a letter addressed to the Athenian journal 
Nea Hellas, Dr. Schliemann informs the Athenians 
that he is going to leave them. He had offered to 
build a museum at Athens at his own expense, 
to deposit there all the antiquities which he had 
discovered, on condition that Government would 
allow him to excavate at Mycenae and Olympia, 
the proceeds of the excavations to become equally 
the property of the nation, and to be deposited in 
the Schliemann Museum. Parliament accepted 
his offer, hut the Government has declined to 
sanction it, and Dr. Schliemann now announces 
that he will leave Greece for ever. 

We are glad to hear that Spring, a picture 
lately completed by Mr. Frank Ificey, is about 
to be engraved. The lightly draped figure of 
Spring movos buoyantly in the centre of an 
English meadow landscape, lit by a brilliant gleam 


of April sunshine. The sentiment of the design is 
graceful and poetic, the river-grass and bordering 
willows of the background are rendered with de¬ 
lightful freshness and delicacy, and the tone is in 
perfect keeping throughout. Mr. Dicey seems to 
be making substantial progress. In another 
picture, also recently finished, a conversation por¬ 
trait of three children engaged in building a house 
of cards, he shows good feeling for grouping his 
subjects and a genuine sense of the value of refined 
harmonies of colour. But these are qualities which 
Mr. Dicey’s work (which generally Beems some¬ 
what wanting in strength and solid acquirement) 
never lacks, and in a third picture we find them 
redeeming the eternal commonplaces of an incipi¬ 
ent love affair. The young gentleman who has 
gone out shooting, in drab and knickerbockers, 
finds the topmost bar of a stile in his path occu¬ 
pied by the young lady. The gun is laid aside, 
and a sentimental conversation has commenced, 
which appears likely to take a more serious turn. 
The foliage background is bright and pretty, 
Mr. Dicey has handled his subject with taste and 
tact, and has imparted to the actors an air of good 
breeding aud elegance. 

Mr. II. S. Marks, A.R.A., will send three 
ictures to the Royal Academy—all of them 
umourous, of course, but with humour and other 
more distinctly artistic qualities mixed in very 
different proportions. The largest work, and the 
one most likely, we suppose, to succeed with the 
great public at Burlington House, is called Labour 
arul Capital. It is a Middle Age setting of a story 
common enough in our own day: a deputation 
waits upon an employer and solicits an increase of 
pay. Here the employer is a noble who is build¬ 
ing his castle; the architect stands hv with tho 
plans, and the spokesman of the deputation pleads 
earnestly in words and eloquently by gesture. 
The pleading is in his face; the determination, 
apparently, in the faces of those who have put 
forward, to urge their cause, the most civil of their 
number. And the cause will clearly be gained. 
One sees that, in all these resolute attitudes, and 
also in the patience and bonhomie of the noble. 
He is a man who can afford to lose, and he knows 
it, and is at his ease. The workman-type does not 
seem to have altered much, though here and there 
is an old-world face, the likeness to which has 
faded out of our actual generation. Of course 
each man is a character, and has been a sepa¬ 
rate subject of well-considered study. But the 
subject is after all too grim in its associations— 
however pleasantly and picturesquely it may be 
treated here—for the work to be wholly satisfac¬ 
tory and delightful to us. We shall remember 
with the most umnixed pleasure that green undu¬ 
lating landscape at tho back of tho builders; a 
glimpse of quiet unspoilt English country, dotted 
here and there with gabled roof of homestead. 
The same quality of landscape art is indicated in 
a smaller picture, called A Page of Rabelais. 
Here is a green country lane, with pleasant ways, 
green trees, and irregular palings, aud a young 
ecclesiastic walks along, and his thought is deep 
in the printed page. He is very quietly amused, 
and the seclusion, with the freshness and the 
brightness of the scene, fit his pleasure well. But 
perhaps the most characteristic picture—in our 
eyes the most complete and successful—is the last, 
which represents a mercer’s shop of the time of 
Edward IV. There are present two persons, 
shopkeeper and customer, and the customer (a 
young woman not quite insensible to the charm of 
dress), is undecided which of two head-dresses 
she shall choose and take away. A flowered 
fabric also lies on the counter for choice, and 
cloths of Ypres—exquisite blues that are well 
nigh greens; greens that are well nigh blues—he 
upon a shelf, and all are tempting; and on 
a panel behind the persuasive mercer, who will 
sell at last the dearest of his wares, is a painting 
of a man and a woman, an apple and a tree; and 
that, of course, is the Temptation, which is ever 
renewed. 
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It has recently been discovered that an artist 
may create quite as much interest in his picture 
by sending it in to the Academy on the morning 
of the eventful day on which his studio is to he 
infested with a mixed multitude of admiring 
friends and covert critics, as by subjecting it to the 
usual routine of exhibition on the easel. At 
least, such is the conclusion to which an incident 
occurring in the preparations for this year’s exhi¬ 
bition would naturally lead one. Amongst the 
objects which are to confound the indiscriminating 
public in the rooms of the Royal Academy is a 
picture by an artist of known ability, who, winter¬ 
ing abroad, left directions for the customary open¬ 
ing of his studio and viewing of his year's work. 
The individual, however, on whom devolved the 
high privilege of conveying the production to its 
fitted—and sometimes fatal—nails on the coveted 
walls of Burlington House, insisted, perhaps with 
a view to the economising of labour, upon effect¬ 
ing the transport on the very morning of the day 
on which the jury were to inspect the body pre¬ 
viously to returning verdict. When the visitors 
arrived, the picture was—gone. But quand nous 
ri(irons pas ce que nous aitnons, ilfaut aimer ce que 
nous avons. The portfolios and the earlier pictures 
were inspected, with the result of the complete 
mystification of the less artistic part of the viewers, 
who could not make up their minds whether they 
had, or had not, seen the picture for which they 
came; whilst those who did understand the real 
state of the case declared their resolution that 
their first look on entering the Academy rooms 
should be given to the missing picture—a not un¬ 
important condition in the case of those who 
make a point of persistently gazing st every pic¬ 
ture in succession, so that their appreciative and 
critical powers, such as they are, become some¬ 
what weakened by the time they arrive at the 
end. 

As supplementary to the International Exhi¬ 
bition, it is proposed to form a loan Ethnological 
Collection, to be placed in the top gallery of the 
Albert Hall. A committee has been formed for 
that purpose consisting of Mr. H. Cole, Sir Vincent 
Eyre, Sir Bartle Frere, Mr. Ferguson, Mr. Vaux, 
Mr. Forbes Watson and others; and the Church 
Missionary Society, the India Office, the Asiatic 
Society, and the United Service Museum have 
offered contributions from their rich collections. 

Thu South Kensington Museum have just placed 
in their Ceramic Gallery a collection of above one 
hundred Staffordshire figures, purchased of Mrs. 
Halliburton for the sum of 3201. Desirable as 
they may be in a ceramic museum where the 
manufacture is represented in all its gradations, 
we can hardly think them well placed in a Fine 
Art collection. There is neither beauty nor teach¬ 
ing in their figures, with some exceptions modelled 
by inferior artists, and executed by still more 
inferior potters; and their proper place, we should 
say, is the cottage chimney pieces from which they 
were taken, and for the adornment of which they 
were originally designed. 

The Lombardia of the 2nd inst. announces the 
discovery, in a wall of the municipal school-room 
in the Via di Sant’ Orsola, of a valuablo painting, 
the presumed work of a pupil of Bemadino Luiui. 
Steps have been taken by the city for the preser¬ 
vation of this work of art. The school building 
was formerly a Franciscan convent, founded in 
1404 and suppressed in 1782. The chapel annexed 
has lately been demolished, and converted into 
an oven for the use of the soldiers. 

Tire new French school which has been planted 
in Rome as a sort of shoot from the school at 
Athens, and which at first sight looked like a 
growth of the national hostility to Prussia and a 
challenge to the Prussian Institute on the Capitol, 
stands on excellent terms with the latter, as we 
learn from a private source. The head of the 
new school is M. A. Dumont, one of the ablest of 
the rising French archaeologists, and the students 
selected up to now are : one for palaeography, one 


for classical, and one for Christian archaeology, 
one for history^ and one for the art of the middle 
ages and Renaissance. With a Minister of Public 
Instruction on Fine Arts a similar experiment 
might be made by this country. It could not be 
tried without such an official, and, as matters are 
now managed here, otherwise than by setting in 
motion a vast system of machinery which, after 
all, might not be justified by the result. It will 
be interesting to watch the French scheme deve¬ 
loping itself. 

M. Revaisboh suggests in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes that a collection of plaster casts of all the 
master-pieces of antiquity scattered throughout 
Europe should be added to the Museum of 
Sculptures at the Louvre. It is remarked here¬ 
upon that the great difficulty would be to free 
these master-pieces from the noses, hands, feet, 
and heads which the “restorers” have fastened 
upon them. The Museum of Berlin possesses, 
according to Figaro, incomparable atrocities in 
this kind. 

1st the Report of the Director of the National 
Gallery which was laid before Parliament last week, 
it was’stated that, owing to the great number of 
applicants for permission to copy Landseer’s 
works, it has been found necessary to pass a reso¬ 
lution that no more than two students should be 
allowed to copy or study from any one of his pic¬ 
tures in the Gallery at the same time. The 
number of visitors last year at Trafalgar Square 
amounted to 830,194, and at South Kensington to 
859,037, making a total of 1,696,231. The daily 
average at Trafalgar Square was 4,410. 

The question asked most frequently in Paris 
society last week was, according to the Figaro, 
“ Have you been to the rue Ohaptal to see the 
pictures destined for the Exhibition P ” Hubert’s 
famous Virgin and Child, before mentioned in the 
Academy, was the chief subject of interest; but 
four paintings by G drome, one representing 
Frederick the Great at Potsdam on his return from 
hunting, a charming Meissonnier, a great sensa¬ 
tional war subject by Detaille, and several other 
works by the best artists of France, were pro¬ 
nounced well worth the trouble of an early ac¬ 
quaintance before their public exhibition. 

The exhibition at Rheims, organised by the 
Society of the “ Amis des Arts, ” is now open, and 
is criticised by M. G. Lafenestre in the Chroniqus. 
Parodying the words of a fine lady of the Court of 
Louis XIV., who remarked, on seeing the Loire for 
the first time, “ O’est un fort beau neuve pour un 
fleuve de province; ” he tells us that the Rheims 
exhibition is “ very good for a provincial exhibi¬ 
tion.” 

Rouen comes next: its exhibition will open 
on May 14. Wemav remind English artists that 
foreigners are invited to contribute. 

THE STAGE. 

REHEARSALS. 

There are probably several points of present stage 
practice in which we should improve by faithful 
reference to the better ways of an earlier gene¬ 
ration than our own; but in the matter of re¬ 
hearsals—respecting which, one may offer a few 
remarks—there is more to be learnt by reference to 
the ways of the French stage than by any revival 
of the traditions of what are called the “ palmy 
days ” of the English drama. And for this there 
are at least a couple of reasons. First, it is pro¬ 
bable that at no time in England was there 
bestowed upon rehearsals quite the amount of care 
that is now given to them in France ; secondly, 
whatever may have been the care bestowed in the 
days of Garrick or Mrs. Siddons, our knowledge 
■ ot the same comes only through our knowledge of 
the greater actors,—that is, of actors of genius. 
Now, actors of genius are precisely those who need 
to give the least care, and who give in truth the 
most—one of the proofs of genius being the capa¬ 


city for taking pains. Whether or no the rank 
and file of the stage took trouble at rehearsals, we 
may be sure the leaders did; and it is their trouble 
that we can know about. But that which it is 
more important to know, is, how far care in re¬ 
hearsals is practised by the ordinary men and 
women of the day in France, and how far the care 
has been justified, nay, rewarded, by success. 

Speaking roughly, English actors do their re¬ 
hearsing in public: French actors, in private. 
Practically, here in London, a first-night audience 
is privileged to attend a rehearsal, and not a per¬ 
formance. Of course there have been repetitions 
beforehand: no one would be bo simple as to 
suppose that there had not: but the insufficiency 
of those repetitions is constantly made evident. 
Now there is heard the voice of the prompter: not 
loud enough or often enough to indicate that the 
actor has not learnt most of his part, but if heard 
at all, this at least is indicated—that the actor has 
not learnt his part till he is master of it, (fancy 
dropped notes or wrong notes in a recital by 
Halid!) and that having failed to do this, his 
attention is now and again distracted; so that it 
is impossible for him to live in the character: in 
a word, he is not so much representing his part as 
feeling his way towards the representation of it. 
Then there are minor mishaps, which interfere 
with the success of the evening, though they may 
not altogether spoil it. Of these, are long waits 
while the carpenters bungle with scenery; and the 
non-appearance of some dramatis persona who, ac¬ 
cording to the dialogue, has long been in sight. 
Loquacious Launcelot Gobbo is suddenly- dumb, 
save for an awkward interlude of coughing, while 
old Gobbo, who, sand-blind, should be slowly 
groping on the stage, is running at break-neck pace 
down the dressing-room staircase: the patience of 
the call-boy being exhausted before that of the 
audience. But the first imperfection—that of the 
actor who requires occasional prompting—is the 
most serious one we have named already; and it is 
not seldom present. And when it is ansent, there 
is present something that is generally as fatal to 
artistic excellence—a want of ensemble : a want 
of the appearance of habit and of naturalness. 

And here it is that we strike the point of com¬ 
parison between English practice and the practice 
of the French. Granting that our actors know 
their words, their exits and their entrances, they 
are without the ease which comes of continual re¬ 
cti t ion, continual familiarity; and their rehearsals 
ave not been presided over by one who in «n- 
deai'ouring to get ensemble (as every stage manager 
does) has not forgotten that ensemble is, after all, 
made up of nothing but harmonious details. The 
presence on the stage during the period of rehearsal, 
of a thoroughly trained and cultivated artist, who 
gives a word "here and a word there—what have 
we as a substitute for that P Twenty years ago, 
we had this very thing, to some extent, at tne 
Princess’s, if all the stories that one hears of 
Mr. Charles Kean be true; and we are very far 
from saying that there are not now attached to at 
least two or three of the theatres of London, stage- 
managers who can do something more than manage 
the mere mechanical come-and-go of the per¬ 
formers : men, indeed, whose taste and judgment 
have done much for the completeness of our 
pleasure. But probably there is no one in England 
—not even Mr. Calvert, in the North, or Mr. Tom 
Taylor—who can bring, or has been able to bring, 
that union of the greatest practical experience 
with the keenest and most delicate artistic dis¬ 
crimination which is wanted to make a perfect re¬ 
hearsal, and therefore a perfect performance. For 
now the manager who is manager only, is at a loss, 
and now the author who is chiefly author is at a 
loss. It would be unreasonable to expect that 
many actors should have the modesty of Mohun, 
who, when Nat Lee was reading to him one of his 
tragedies, exclaimed in despair, “ Unless I could 
play the character as beautiiully as you read it, it 
were vain to try it at all.” The common feeling is 
that actors and actresses are unwilling to take the 
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suggestions of authors. There is some truth in 
this, no doubt; but not very much. The best test 
of the real quality of an actor is his readiness to 
take such counsel as is worth having. But then 
it must be remembered in fairness that an inex¬ 
perienced author will probably give much counsel 
that is not worth having; and it is probably in 
part owing to this, and in part owing to the fact 
that only rarely does a manager concern himself 
minutely with the artistic details of a repre¬ 
sentation, that a London theatre is something of a 
republic in these matters—an orchestra in which 
each musician plays at his own sweet will. 

Perhaps it would be hardly just to compare the 
method of rehearsal adopted at the Theatre Franjais 
with that of our London theatres; because, until 
State aid shall smooth the path to the attainment 
of artistic excellence, the conditions will remain 
unequal. At the Theatre Franjais, the most com¬ 
petent of managers directs the most competent and 
complete body of actors, in the performance of 
literary works which are the production of the 
most artistic writers of an artistic people. At the 
London theatres—but we will not insist upon the 
comparison. But there is no reason why whatever 
completeness is attained in Paris at the Gymnase 
should not be steadily sought for and eventually 
attained in London. ' For there is no subsidy at 
the Gymnase, and no hurry in London. When a 
piece runs a couple of hundred nights, there is 
surely time enougn in which to prepare another. 
And if we had Monsieur Montigny’s equal, we 
should probably have actors willing to listen to 
him. But at present I do not think his method 
of conducting a rehearsal is practised in London. 
His method is almost universal in Paris, but the 
care which he gives to it is his own. I was 
present once at a rehearsal in his theatre. He 
was instructing one of the first of French comt- 
dienn's in her part. And one of the first of French 
comediennes —it was Mdlle. Blanche Pierson—did 
not flout; nay, did not even raise her eyebrows in 
sign of polite surprise, at that which unartistic 
persons would have called his fidgetiness. She 
listened to him with absorbed attention, and fol¬ 
lowed him with all possible exactness; though it 
was not a pleasant thing, in the hearing of a score 
of people, for one distinguished person to repeat a 
phrase more than a dozen times at the bidding of 
another. And the point of my reminiscence—which 
many a London manager and London actress will be 
able to confirm and to surpass, but which I neverthe¬ 
less commend to them—is this, that it was no gene¬ 
ral conception of the character that was then under 
discussion, and not even the behaviour of that 
character at a critical moment of the play, but a 
mere question of intonation, the inflection of the 
voice in a single phrase of a passage not specially 
notable ; and when I say this, the reader who is 
playgoer onlv, and not actor or critic at all, will 
nave some idea of the pains bestowed upon re¬ 
hearsals by a leading Paris manager and a leading 
French actress. To this it may be objected that 
there is something of servility in this conduct of 
an actress who is supposed to be clever—that it 
savours of Thackeray’s Arabella Fotheringay and 
of the old man of genius who gave her everything 
but her beauty. But this is not so, for mallea¬ 
bility is among the best qualities of an actress (at 
all events authors with ideas of their own are 
accustomed to think so), and it has added greatly 
to the success, artistic and personal and commer¬ 
cial, of more than one English lady who has within 
the last few years made the stage her profession. 
And of course it is well understood that when a 
player listens to an author, an author may listen 
to a player too. Dryden took counsel of Betterton. 
And we may be sure that, in the main, Mdlle. 
Pierson was not the less individual because she 
listened to Montigny. 

Under the actual conditions of the provincial 
theatre, it is impossible to bestow upon rehearsals 
that amount of attention which is not at all impos¬ 
sible in London. The constant change in the bill 
of the play forbids it, and the acting must be rough 


in consequence. What is one to do with six new 
parts in a single week? Yet that has actually 
been known. A star performer, desiring to appear 
in half-a-dozen characters in a week’s engagement, 
has before now made it necessary for the members 
of the regular company to learn a new part every 
day, and the BAme day to rehearse it, ana the same 
day to act it. What with “ study ” in the small 
hours of the morning, and one long rehearsal from 
twelve till four of the clock, and last, a performance 
in the evening from seven to eleven, the actors 
were worn out. But London actors are more for¬ 
tunate than they, for they know no such insuper¬ 
able gulf as is fixed between the overworked 
provincial player and the attainment of excellence. 

Frederick Wedkorb. 


Miss Leighton, a pupil of Mr. Ryder’s, made 
her first appearance on any stage at the Queen’s 
Theatre, last Saturday, as Julia in The Hunchback. 
We were in another place that evening, but we 
hear of several bouquets having been thrown at 
the lady, and we read in the Times that the debut 
was a successful one. The Observer, on the other 
hand, does not seem quite so sure of this. It 
states, oracularly, that Miss Leighton “ may make 
an actress some day.” So may the reader. 

The Prayer in the Storm, an old Adelphi melo¬ 
drama of one forgets how many years ago, and 
derived originally from a theatre of the Boulevard, 
was revived at the Adelphi a few nights since. 
Those who demand probability at the theatre will 
go away dissatisfied, from seeing it; but those 
who want the excitement of adventure will stay, 
and go, contented. The sort of thing which 
Desdemona must have heard at the feet of Othello 
(but which Shakspere did not report), is now to 
be matched in breathlessness of interest by the 
adventures enacted at the Adelphi. And there is 
some scope for acting. Miss Genevieve Ward, in 
a part made famous by Madame Celeste, has made 
a first appearance which has been confessedly suc¬ 
cessful. She has some breadth of style, some 
freedom of manner and movement; in a word, 
she is competent to the performance of a part 
which, while it'is important, is none the easier 
for not being quite natural. Mr. J. Fernandez, 
Mr. Brittain Wright, Miss Cicely Nott, and others, 
make up a cast which is not unfitted for the inter¬ 
pretation of a piece which bids fair once more to 
be popular. The scenic arrangements are good. 

On Monday evening they produced at the 
Globe a little piece, in one act, called Our Bitterest 
Foe. It is a piece of serious interest, and is 
written gracefully, by Mr. Herbert. It deals 
with the loves of "a Frenchman and a Prussian for 
one woman, in the time of the war. The Prussian 
owes much to the French girl, and pays it by 
allowing her at last to go free with the lover of 
her choice. An idea that is not new has been 
pleasantly treated, nor does the piece lose any¬ 
thing by "the acting, which is in the hands of only 
three persons—Mr. Emery, Mr. Montague, and 
Miss Carlotta Addison. 

The story of M. Octave Feuillet's Sphynx, now 
acted at the Theatre Fran$ais, deserves to be told 
upon its own account, though public attention in 
Paris is concentrated upon the question of Mdlle. 
Croizette's death-scene at the end, and everybody 
is discussing whether that belongs by right to the 
art of the theatre or the science of the hospital. 
The title of the piece— Le Sphynx —is itself 
enigmatical. It does not refer to any sphinx- 
like personage, as one would of course suppose, 
but only to a sphinx-headed finger-ring, which 
contains such poison as Mr. Browning writes of 
in his Laboratory. The piece opens in Touraine, 
where Blanche de Chelles, a young married woman, 
whose husband is at sea, is living under the 
guardianship of her husband's father, but sur¬ 
rounded in truth by admirers who would fain be 
lovers too. Why does she hold this court of hers 
in a country house, when Paris would seem to be 
the proper place ? Because, coquette though she 


is, she is capable of serious attachments, and she 
counts much on an old friendship with one Berthe 
de Savigny: one who is more than friend—an 
adopted sister — whom she has succeeded in 
marrying to the aide-de-camp of her father, the 
Admiral. De Savigny is a grave man, and is 
not too well satisfied to see a friendship be¬ 
tween his wife and one of the light manners 
of Madame de Chelles. He seeks an interview 
with the coquette, so that there may be an ex¬ 
planation of his views; and, getting it, he learns 
more than he bargained for—the coquetry of 
Mdme. de Chelles is bestowed on the rest; the love 
is reserved for himself. She gives him letters to 
read—letters that she has written, but would not 
send, and at last it is hardly plain to her whether 
he disbelieves her love for him, or only affects to 
do so. More strictly perhaps in accordance with 
the dramatist’s purpose than in accordance with 
nature, Berthe de Savigny becomes suddenly 
jealous. Her husband reassures her; he kneels at 
her feet; and a very French impulse, half good, 
half bad, prompts Blanche to run away, like Edith 
Dombey, with a man she does not care for, but, 
in this case, more out of love than hate for those 
who will be left behind. By this means Berthe 
will be reassured, and Berthe’s husband—loved of 
both—put at rest. But one would have thought 
the same purpose might have been attained by 
running away with nobody: neither Lord Astley, 
whom she detests, nor De Savigny whom she loves 
—by a prosaic fidelity to her own husband, in fine. 
But she and M. Octave Feuillet have thought 
differently, and Blanche is about to depart with Lord 
Astley. Berthe insists upon her husband stopping 
her, but at what cost can he stop her P At the cost, 
only, of avowing his own love. Well, then, Blanche 
will not go after all; but Berthe has seen the 
embrace by which was purchased, so to speak, the 
fugitive’s determination to remain. Presently, 
Berthe having held her peace, the two women 
meet, and from neither is anything hidden. Berthe 
submits an ultimatum to her rival—either the 
rival must go away for ever, or she will show to 
the Admiral (who is the guardian of the husband's 
honour) the letters in which a fatal avowal is 
made; and the Admiral, who had not been for¬ 
giving to his own first wife who had been false to 
him, will certainly not be forgiving to the woman 
who is false to his son. But “No,” she says, 
drawing back after all. And courage and strength 
fail her. She faints. “ Water 1 ” Here is tlio 
glass; and here in Blanche’s ring the poison which 
will end all. It is dropped into the water, and 
Blanche hesitates. She ends by drinking it her¬ 
self. The most striking thing in the drama is- 
the character of Blanche, and its performance hy 
Mdlle. Croizette. The pleasant and redeeming 
thing is the character of Berthe, and its perfor¬ 
mance by Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt. 


MUSIC. 

ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA—MDLLE. HEILBR0X. 

Mr. Gye's operatic season at Covent Garden was 
inaugurated on Tuesday last. During the recess 
the house has been entirely redecorated, and its- 
appearance is now not only brilliant but extremely 
tasteful. It is the usual custom to commence an 
operatic season with some well-known, if not well- 
worn work, nor was this custom departed from on 
the present occasion—the piece selected for the 
opening night being Verdis Traviata. It is not 
necessary to speak m detail of an opera so well 
known and so popular as the present. Founded, 
as our readers will remember, on Dumas’ La 
Dame aux Camellias, it is a favourite alike with 
debutantes and with the opera-going public— 
with the former as affording good opportunities of 
vocal and histrionic display, and with the latter 
as full of pretty and ear-catching melodies. When 
the tunes of an opera have become the common 
property of street-organs its claims to popularity 
can hardly be disputed. 
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The performance on Tuesday introduced to us 
a new Violetta — a Mdlle. Heilbron, from the 
Theatre Italien in Paris, whose name had not 
been announced in Mr. Gye's prospectus. It was 
therefore chiefly on her that the interest of the 
performance centred, and it was evident at an 
early period of the evening that her success was 
secured. Of prepossessing personal appearance, the 
lady possesses a light soprano voice, enabling her 
to reach the high 0 and D flat without apparent 
difficulty, and of considerable flexibility. Her 
intonation was not absolutely perfect in some of 
the more florid parts of her music ; but for this, 
as well as for a certain tendency to force her voice 
in forte passages, every allowance should be made 
for a first appearance upon a stage with which she 
was unfamiliar. Her mezza voce singing is admir¬ 
able. But it is as an actress that we are inclined, 
so far as could be judged from a single performance, 
to form even a higher estimate of her than as a vo¬ 
calist. She is quite at home with “ stage business,” 
and her by-play and command of facial expression 
are excellent without being overdone. Nothing 
could be more satisfactory than her delivery of 
the great scena which closes the first act. The 
pathos of the slow movement, “ Ah forse e lui ” 
was well- realised, and the assumption of an 
evidently forced gaiety at the “ Sempre libera ” 
could hardly have been better expressed. Mdlle. 
Heilbron was called forward at the fall of the 
curtain. The favourable impression produced by 
the first act was strengthened rather than impaired 
by the later portions of the opera. In the duet 
with Germont, in the finale to the second act, 
and in the somewhat repulsive death-scene with 
which the opera closes, the new comer showed 
herself alike equal to the situation. Mr. Gye may 
be congratulated ou a very useful addition to the 
rallies of his prime donne. 

The remainder of the cast calls' for no special 
notice, as it presented no feature of novelty. 
Alfredo was well played and carefully sung by 
Signor Nicolini, and the part of Germont (the 
“ heavy father ”) was in the hands of that excellent 
artist Signor Cotogni, the subsidiary characters 
being plaved by Madame Anese, Mdlle. Corsi, 
bjignon 'fagliafico, Manfredi, Fallar, liaguer, and 
Kossi. Both band and chorus, under the direc¬ 
tion of Signor Yianesi, were excellent, and the 
mi*e-en-schie, though the opera presents less 
opportunity than many others for spectacular 
display, was characterised by the completeness 
and artistic taste to which for so many years we 
have been accustomed at Covent Garden. The 
Trariata is announced for repetition this evening, 
when Mdlle. Heilbron will make her second 
appearance. 


At the last Crystal Palace Concert Beethoven's 
“ Septett,” played by all the strings, took the place 
of the usuai symphony. On the occasion ol the 
recent performance of Schubert’s Octett in the 
same manner, we expressed our views as to this 
kiud of transformation of chamber into orchestral 
music, and gave reasons for maintaining that under 
no circumstances could the alteration be regarded 
as an improvement. It is needless to go into the 
subject again; but it is no more than just to 
say that Beethoven’s work, being more intrinsically 
orchestral in character than Schubert's, suffered 
less from the strengthening of the string parts. 
Still, even here, there were many passages which 
certainly did not sound as the composer intended 
them ; and therefore, while fully acknowledging the 
splendid performance by Mr. Manila’s orchestra, we 
see no reason to modify our previously expressed opi¬ 
nion that such performances are, from an art point 
of view, an entire mistake. As usual at these 
concerts, some novelties were produced. On this 
occasion there were two. Reinecke's overture, 
“ An Adventure of Handel’s," which concluded 
the concert, is chiefly interesting from its clever 
orchestration, and the ingenious uso made in it of 
the well-known melody commonly called the “Har¬ 
monious Blacksmith,” often (though wrongly) 


attributed to Handel. The other novelty was a 
more important work—LitolfTs “ Coneerto-Sym- 
phonio ” No. 8 (on Dutch national airs) for piano 
and orchestra. The work is very showy and 
brilliant, but of little real musical value. The 
subjects, excepting those of the scherzo, are com¬ 
monplace, occasionally almost tawdry, though 
credit must be given to the composer for ingenious 
treatment and clever and effective instrumenta¬ 
tion. The pianoforte part, which is in places 
of considerable difficulty, was admirably played 
by Mr. Oscar Beringer, who has been more 
than once previously heard at these concerts. To 
a finished technique Mr. Beringer unites a powerful 
yet singing quality of tone, and a mastery of the 
bravura style, which entitle him to a high position 
as a pianist. The vocalists were Madame Noriny 
and Mr. Santley. The lady, who appeared for 
the first time hero, possesses a very powerful voice 
and considerable taste, but is far too much ad¬ 
dicted to the singer’s most pernicious failing—a 
constant tremolo. One can hardly, however, pro¬ 
nounce a decided opinion on anyone from a first 
appearance. Beethoven's overture to Coriolan, 
which opened the concert, was, it is hardly neces¬ 
sary to say, superbly played by the band. To-day 
a concert will be given, consisting for the most 
part of sacred music. 


The present series of the Monday Popular Con¬ 
certs was brought to a brilliant and successful 
close last Monday evening. As usual at the 
Director’s benefit, a larger number of works was 
brought forward than is generally the case, and 
most of Mr. Chappell’s “ stall’” who are at present 
in London were pressed into the service. A brief 
enumeration of the works performed is all for 
which space can be spared. Mozart’s popular 
string quintett in G minor was the opening piece, 
played by Messrs. Joachim, Iiies, Straus, Zerbini, 
and Piatti. The last-named gentleman gave two 
movements from a sonata by Veracini; Mr. Charles 
Halid and Madame Norman-Neruda played the 
variations in D minor from Mozart’s sonata for 
piano and violin in E; and Mr. Halid contributed 
as his solo Schubert's well-known Impromptu in 
B flat. The second part commenced with an in¬ 
teresting novelty, in the shape of Brahms’s four- 
handed Variations in E flat on a theme by 
Schumann, to which full justice was done by 
Miss Agnes Zimmermann and Mr. Franklin Taylor. 
Herr Joachim performed three of Brahms's “Hun¬ 
garian Dances, in his own arrangement for piano 
and violin, and in reply to a unanimous encore 
gave another of the same series. The concert 
concluded with Bach’s Concerto in D minor, 
for two violins (Madame Norman-Ndruda and 
Herr Joachim) with double-quartett accompa¬ 
niment. Mr. Santley sang Handel’s “ Nasce al 
bosco,” and the rest of the vocal music consisted 
of part-songs by the “Swedish Ladies’ Vocal 
Quartett” (Mdlles. Hilda Wideberg, Amy Berg, 
Madame Maria Petterssohn, and Mdlle. Williel- 
mina Soderlund), who gave some Swedish songs 
with exquisite finish of ensemble —this being, it 
should be mentioned, their first appearance in 
London. The hall was crowded by a more than 
usually demonstrative audience. 

Mr. Chappell deserves the warmest thanks of 
the musical public for the spirit and enterprise he 
has shown during the past season. No fewer than 
twenty-two works have been produced (either at 
the Monday or the Saturday concerts) for the first 
time. Of these there have been three by Schu¬ 
mann, two each by Bach, Veracini, Rubinstein, 
and Brahms, and one each by Chopin, Bennett, 
Saint-Saens, Schubert, Molique, Onslow, Rhein- 
berger, Raff, Beethoven, Haydn, and Tartini. 
May the success of the present season encourage 
Mr." Chappell to further researches in similar 
directions next winter. There still remains a 
whole mine of wealth in the field of chamber com¬ 
positions, which has been but very partially ex¬ 
plored. Ebenezer Prout. 


Di 


In consequence of Good Friday falling in the 
present week, and the necessity, therefore, of our 
going to press much earlier than usual, it is impos¬ 
sible for us to notice in detail, as was our intention, 
Mr. Bamby’s excellent series of concerts held 
during the week in the Albert Hall, as mentioned 
in our Notes of last week. Three consecutive per¬ 
formances of Bach’s sublime Passion according to 
Matthew have been given ; and the fact that such 
an experiment should have even been thought of 
redounds greatly to the credit of Mr. Bamby ; for 
it must not be forgotten that the appreciation now 
accorded to this work, and the public favour in 
which it is held, are chiefly, if not entirely, due 
to the perseverance with which, year after year, 
he has brought it forward, and thus enabled con- 
cert-goers to become familiar with its beauties. 

Bach's Passion has also been given during the 
week both in St. Paul’s Cathedral and West¬ 
minster Abbey; in the former on Tuesday even¬ 
ing, and in the latter on Wednesday afternoon. 

At the Crystal Palace concert this afternoon, 
Brahms's “ Song of Destiny,” which was produced 
a fortnight since, as noticed in the Academy, 
is to be repeated by special desire. A second 
opportunity of hearing this remarkable work will 
be most welcome. 

The posthumous works of the recently deceased 
composer, Henry Hugh Pierson, will probably be 
published by the firm of Schuberth and Co., in 
Leipzig. 

Wagner has issued invitations to the distin¬ 
guished artists who are to take part in the grand 
performances at Bayreuth next year, to meet in 
that town during the summer in order to study 
their parts in the “ Nibelungen-Trilogy.” Herren 
Niemann and Betz—who, we understand, are re¬ 
spectively to take the parts of Siegmund and Wotan 
—intend to go for this purpose from Berlin. 

A movement is to be erected to Robert Schu¬ 
mann at Leipzig. 

According to the Vienna papers, a tenor singer 
has recently presented himself to the physicians 
of that city who, by means of some abnormal for¬ 
mation of the vocal organs, is able to sing two 
notes at once 1 

Last week the German Opera Company at 
Rotterdam produced, for the first time in Holland, 
a “ grand opera in five acts,” entitled Diana von 
Solange. It is a public secret on the continent 
that the music to this opera was composed by 
“ E.H.z.S.”—to wit, the reigning Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha. The august composer was ex¬ 
pected to be present at the first performance of his 
work, which has been highly spoken of in conti¬ 
nental artistic circles. 

The production of several new operas is re¬ 
ported from the Continent. Among these are 
Kretzsclimer’s Die Folk unger at Dresden, Agnes 
von Hohenstaufen (by Fr. Marpurg), at Freiburg 
in Baden, and Ponchielli’s I Lituani at La Scala 
in Milan, all of which are said to have been suc¬ 
cessful. 

A Musical Conservatoire has been founded in 
the city of Mexico, and was opened ou February 
2d last. . 

Wagner’s Rienzi was produced for the first 
time at Venice on the 16th ult. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Messrs. Longmans have in the press Roman 
Imperial Photographs, being a selection of fortv 
enlarged photographs from Roman medallions anil 
coins, arranged bv J. E. Lee, F.S.A., F.G.S. 
Also Roman Imperial Profiles, being a series of 
140 lithographic profiles of Roman emperors, em¬ 
presses, and Caesars, enlarged from Roman coins 
and medallions, by the same author. The same 
publishers announce The French Revolution ami 
First Empire, an historical sketch by W. O'Con¬ 
nor Morris, as nearly ready. 
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It is particularly requested that dll letters 
respecting subscriptions, the delivery of 
copies, and other business matters, be ad¬ 
dressed to the Publisher, and not to the 
Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

The Rolls of the Court of Attachments of the 
Royal Forest of Waltham, in the County of 
Essex. Printed by order of the Epping 
Forest Commissioners. 

The Epping Forest Commissioners, in the 
course of tbeir inquiry, have found it neces¬ 
sary to publish the Rolls of the Court of 
Attachments, or Verderers’ Court, a Court 
whose duty it was to hear all offences relating 
to vert and venison, that is, damage to the 
soil and food, and damage to the beasts of 
the forests. These rolls are, we believe, al¬ 
most an unique publication ; we are not aware 
of any other Forest Court Rolls having been 
published, and hence these have a peculiar 
value of their own, for they show what was 
the actual practical working of those Forest 
Laws, of which we hear so much and know 
so little. With the exception of the Charter 
of the Forest, and the other statutes on 
Forestal matters, Manwood’s Forest Laws, 
and that small part of the 44th Institute 
that treats of Forest Courts, we have very 
little information of what those laws were 
of which we find so many and so frequent 
complaints in our history. These rolls fur¬ 
nish the justification of the complaints, and 
from them we learn that the Forest Laws 
were quite as bad as they are usually repre¬ 
sented. 

Unfortunately, these rolls only go back 
to 1713; the older records of the Court 
appear to have been lost, and therefore we 
have only the Forest Courts in their decay ; 
but when we see how the law was adminis¬ 
tered under the House of Hanover, we can 
imagine the administration under the House 
of Plantagenet. It would seem that the 
forest now known as Epping, was originally 
called Waltham Forest. It was for forest 
purposes divided into eleven walks, over 
each of which there was a master and under 
keeper. In addition to these local officers, 
there were also rangers to look after the veni¬ 
son throughout the forest, and woodwards 
to look after the vert. At the Forest Courts 
all the officers’ names were called over, and 
those not present were fined. Those who 
appeared stated anything that had happened 
to the deer or to the wood since the previous 
Court; and the verderers, who acted as 
judges, decided what should be done in each 
case. As an example, we give some of the 
presentments as to venison at the first 
Court:— 

“Epping Walk.—One Buck found shott, by 
whorne knows not. 

New Lodge. . . One Sorell killed by Hounds, 
and one Prickett shott, by 
whome knows not. 

C'hingford. . . . One Hind killed by a shott, 

but whome knows not. 
One Doe killed by a 
Hound; one Hind - calf 
killed by a Dog, but 
whome knows not. 


Woodford. . . . Noe presentments. 
Sub-rangers. . . One Haggard killed by Lady 
Petre s Hounds.” 

The following will illustrate the present¬ 
ments as to vert:— 

“The Under-Woodwards present James Rey¬ 
nolds for lopping a horn-beam in East Heyuault 
Walk to the value of 3d. 

Nytkael Waking of Coly Row, for haveing 
some wood on his cart to the value of 1 2d. 

John Miller, a slid of greenwood to the value 
of -td. 

John Tepthay, for a load of oven wood to the 
value of 2s. C d. 

Eliza Clifford, found with some greenwood.” 

Thus it will be seen that the rale was 
that every deer that was either killed or 
found dead, every load of wood, or even of 
sticks that an old woman might take was 
brought under the notice of the verderers, 
and the offender fined or reprimanded at 
their discretion. 

No person was entitled to have a gnn in 
the Forest without a licence from the Chief 
Justice in Eyre entitling him to shoot upon 
the Forest; and these licences had to be en¬ 
rolled at the Verderers’ Court before they 
had any validity. Numerous examples of 
these licences are found on the rolls. One 
to Colonel Churchill will show what they 
were like:— 

“ A Lycense signed by L d Abingdon directed to 
ye officers & ministers of his Maj" Forests for Col 
Charles Churchill at seasonable times w th comp* 
& serv" to hunt hawk shoot kill and carry away all 
manner of Beasts & Fowleof fforest Chase Park & 
Warren within ye limitts of ye s d fforest without 
lett or molestation (Red and fallow deer only 
excepted) for his desport & recreation only. He al¬ 
ways first acquainting ye Keeper of ye Walk when he 
intends to hunt hawk & shoot therewith. Provided 
he use ye Lycense hereby given w* 4 y* moderation 
as is fitting dureing my L ds will & pleasure Given 
uud r ye hand & seal of ye Chief Justice & Justice 
in Eyre ye 11 th of March in ye Id 01 veare of 
Queen Anne 1712. Abingdox.” 

For enrolling these licences the verderers 
charged a fee of three dozen of wine. In 
1723 we find the following order passed :— 

“ Ordered y* every person y‘ has the permission 
of a Lycense to shoot hunt &c in ye fforest of 
Waltham before he be permitted to enter ye same 
shall pay to ye officers at ye Court when the same 
shall he entred 3 doz” of wine.” 

In order to keep. tho keepers up to their 
duty, the Court generally gave them any 
gun they took from persons poaching, “ for 
their care and paines in the due execution 
of their office.” 

“The information of Henry Thompson Und r 
Keeper of New Lodge Walk taken upon oatli the 
20 th day of March 1720 saieth that ab' New Yeares 
day last past he mett Thomas Pearse in a feild ad¬ 
joining to the Forest within ye s d fforest with grey¬ 
hounds and spaniels and a gun with him which 
gun was taken away at that time by the said 
Henry Thompson and further saith that on fryday 
the 17 th day of March instant he mett one Thomas 
Millett in Sewardstown grounds w h Mr. Pan’s grey¬ 
hounds and spaniels courseing or looking for a hare 
and Mr. Pan was not w h him. 

Jurat Anno et'die 
supradict coram 
Tho Webster. 

It is ordered by the verderers of this Court 
present that Henry Thompson haveing done his 
dutj in takeing away Thomas l’enrse's gun have 
the said gun for his care and paines in takeing 
away ye s d gun according to the duty of a keeper. 


It also appears that the King’s share of 
the penalty paid by persons for stealing deer 
was frequently given to the keepers to excite 
them to greater diligence. 

Not only were unqualified persons not 
allowed to have guns, but also they were not 
allowed to keep dogs unless they had been 
properly expeditated, and we find that at 
fixed times the keepers were sent round tho 
Forest to see that all dogs were duly muti¬ 
lated ; thus, in 1725, we find this entry :— 

“It is ordered bv the verderers y* all the 
keepers goe round the severall walks to law all 
dogs according to ye fforest laws y* are kept by 
unqualified persons and y‘ ye Beadle doe attend 
them to see the same put in execution.” 

Occasionally the keepers seem to have 
made a raid upon some public house or place 
where they suspected dogs or guns were 
illegally kept; thus, we find them 

“ Seizing in ye dwelling-house and stable of 
John Pullham an alehouse keeper in Ilford within 
ye Liberty of the said fforest 2 gunns 2 grey¬ 
hounds and severall Beagles and spaniells he being 
a person noe way qualified or lycensed to keep the 
same but on ye contrary harbours and encourages 
diveres persons who in a poaching manner shoot 
and destroy the game of ye said fforest.” 

If any nets or snares were taken by the 
keepers, these were considered too destructive 
engines for the keepers to have possession 
of, and were ordered to be destroyed at once; 
thus we find in 1718 an order that “ye 
Toyle brought to this Court by Samuel 
Heybourne be burnt or entt in pieces during 
the sitting thereof.” But the duties of the 
keepers did not only extend to searching for 
guns and dogs, they also searched houses 
and premises to see if they could find any 
wood cut down and carried away from the 
Forest. In 1717 there seems to have been a 
grand search, and we find the following 
results:— 

“ John Barington found in his yard and House 
round Wood to ye value of 0. 6s. 0.” 

Ed Hand & Fra Richetts v* on ve 0° May 
found in ther yards one Load of Livery Wood took 
out of ye Forest value 0.10. 0.” 

Peter Sheering of Chigwell Row 0° May 
found in his yard a load of spray Wood which he 
took before ye day value 0. 5s. 0.” 

Another duty of the keepers was to pre¬ 
vent uncommonable animals being turned 
out on the Forest. The uncommonable ani¬ 
mals seem to have been any that would 
annoy the deer; among them seem to have 
been geese, for we find it ordered that— 

“ Ye Beadle of the Forest give notice to ye poor 
people adjoining to ye forest to keep their geese 
near to their Houses and not to let them ramble 
upon the Forest otherwise to shoot them.” 

To assist the keepers in looking after the 
Forest, in every parish officers known as 
Reeves were appointed, whose duties will be 
seen from the oath that tho Verderers’ Court 
administered to them upon their appoint¬ 
ment 

“ You shall swear that you will well and truly 

execute ye office of a Reeve in ye parish of *- 

in ye forest of Waltham you shall drive and 
assist ve fforrest" in driveing ye fforrest as often 
as ye Laws direct or you are thereunto required 
You your selfe shall not Surcharge nor see or 
suffer any pson to Surcharge or putt any Yncomon- 
able cattle Ypon ye said fforrest But you shall 
be of good behaviour your selfe towards her 
Maj" Wild Beasts and ye vert of ye same fforrest 
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vou shall not conceal ye offence of any pion what¬ 
soever either in vert or Venison that shall be done 
within your charge But shall present ye same at 
ye next Court of Attachments or Swainemote 
which shall first happen to be holden for ye same 
fforest And you snail to ye Vttermost of your 
power maintain and keep ye assize of ye fforest 
and in all things ye Queens right defend concern¬ 
ing ye same soe long as you shall be Reeve there so 
help you God.” 

The reeves marked all the cattle turned 
out upon the forest; each reeve had a mark 
for his parish, and marked the beasts be¬ 
longing to it. He was entitled to a fee for 
all beasts he marked ; any cattle not marked 
found upon the forest were impounded by 
the reeves. This seizure of cattle gave rise 
to freqnent disputes. Thus in 1718 we find 
the beadle of the Forest presenting Edward 
Jones, of Heatford, for assaulting him and 
pulling him off from hishorse, and taking “his, 
y® said Jones’, horse out of y® pound.” There 
were fixed days upon which all the cattle 
were to be marked—-May 1 and 2, July 10 
and 11, September 2 and 3, November 7 and 8. 

At the time the deer were breeding it was 
necessary that all the cattle should be re¬ 
moved from the Forest; and for a month in 
the summer, that is, a fortnight before and 
a fortnight after Old Midsummer Day all 
the cattle were removed from the Forest. 
This was called the “ fence month.” On the 
day fixed for it to begin, the officers of the 
Forest assembled and drove the Forest, that 
is, cansed all the cattle to be turned off. 

In 1721 we find an order, signed by Sir 
Robert Walpole, ordering certain repairs to 
be done in Greenwich Park, the expense of 
which was to be defrayed by the sale of 
underling and dead-topped trees from Epping 
Forest. Among these repairs were the 
planting of two hundred elms, three hundred 
and fifty chestnuts, and thirty-four Scotch 
firs. Most likely some of the fine old Scotch 
firs still standing in Greenwich Park belong 
to those then plante 1. 

At times the stock of game and deer in 
the Forest got lower than it ought, and 
when this was the case the Chief Justice in 
Eyre issued his warrant forbidding any 
from being killed until the stock had in¬ 
creased. The following restraint, signed 
by Lord Tankerville, was issued in 1721:— 

“ Whereas it has been represented to me that 
the stock of Red and fallow deer within His 
Maj" Forest of Waltham is soe very low and 
scarce that if the said Forest be not spared they 
shall never be able to run again. Therefor to 
prevent a totall ruin and destruction of the said 
jDeer & Game & as the best & most expedient 
way for the increase & preservation of those few 
deer & Game that are still within the s d Forest 
I have thought fitt and doe hereby order and 
appoint that a generall restraint of Ilis Maj" 
Deer & Game shrill be & continue for 3 years next 
ensuing the date hereof.” 

Another subject of jurisdiction of the 
verderer was the number of ale-houses in 
the Forest; no Forest officer without the 
verderer's leave could keep an ale-house, and 
this leave they seem to have been very chary 
in giving. Indeed, their authority seems in 
the matters in which they had jurisdiction 
to have been very qpqrjy absolute. The 
Swainmote Court to lyhiph appeals lay 
from them seems to have never been held, 
and the only controlling authority was the 


Chief Justice in Eyre, who could do as he 
liked within the Forest; the ordinary rnles 
of law do not seem to have applied; they 
were governed by their own courts, not by 
the ordinary courts of the land ; and the 
Forest officers seem only to have been re¬ 
sponsible to the Forest courts. Property 
was held subservient to the Forest rights. 
The forestal rights of the Crown were to be 
maintained at all price, regardless of the 
injury that their maintenance might inflict 
upon individuals or their property. From 
what we see of their operation in these 
volumes during the eighteenth century, we 
can easily believe any amount of oppression 
having been done under their authority in the 
thirteenth century. The remark of Mr. 
Allen was equally true one hundred years 
ago as it was eight—that a forest was an 
oasis of despotism in the midst of tlie Com¬ 
mon Law. J. W. Willis Bund. 


Mary and Charles Lamb : Poems, Letters, 
and Remains. Now first Collected, with 
Reminiscences and Notes. By W. Garew 
Hazlitt. (Chatto & Windus, 1874.) 

It cannot be said that this volume disap¬ 
points any reasonable expectations raised by 
the title-page: it contains a collection of 
poems, letters, and remains, which has not 
been made before, if that be a sufficient 
reason why this particular collection should 
be made and published now. It is true that 
more than one collection of the like character 
might be made ; indeed there is no limit to 
the number of volumes in which the lovers 
of Lamb might be compelled to search for 
information about him if every editor of an 
essential portion of his correspondence were 
to select at random from familiar or in¬ 
accessible sources a different set of parallel 
passages, illustrative notes, and companion 
filaments. But such outbursts of literary 
enterprise are not an unmixed evil while the 
publication of a final, exact and complete 
edition of the letters of both brother and 
sister is still delayed, and Mr. Hazlitt might 
even have established a claim upon our 
gratitude if he had brought together, as a 
supplement to the very interesting letters 
of Mary Lamb to Miss Stoddart (afterwards 
wife of William Hazlitt, the essayist), all 
such letters or nolelets of Charles Lamb as 
are not to be found in either of Talfourd’s 
series, nor in the one volume of the Complete 
Correspondence and Works of Charles Lamb, 
&c., published by Moxon in 1868, nnder 
the editorship of Mr. G. A. Sala. So far as 
he has done this, the work is at least pro¬ 
visionally useful, and if occasionally an old 
friend, like the letter to Mr. Patmore about 
Dash, makes its appearance without any 
reason in particular, one is not seriously 
disposed to complain of the editorial inad¬ 
vertence that reminds us of the expression of 
Lamb’s humane anxiety for the welfare of 
the dog’s adopted family: “ Goes he muz¬ 
zled or aperto ore ? Are his intellects sound, 
or does he wander a little in his conversa¬ 
tion ? . . . Try him with hot water. If he 
won’t lick it up, it is a sign he doesn’t like 
it. Does his tail wag horizontally or perpen¬ 
dicularly ? That has decided the fate of 
many dogs in Enfield. Is his general de¬ 
portment cheerful ? I mean when he is 


pleased—for otherwise there is no judging. 
Yon can’t be too careful. Has he bit any of 
the children yet ? If he has, have them shot 
and keep him for curiosity, to see if it was 
the hydrophobia,” &c. The letter is given 
at length by Talfourd, though Mr. Hazlitt 
refers to P. G. Patmore’s My Friends and 
Acquaintances as the authority for it. 

There is not much to be said in favour of 
the original part of the volume. Mr. Haz¬ 
litt complains that former biographers, ea- 
pecially Talfourd and Barry Cornwall, were 
wanting in cordial sympathy for their sub¬ 
ject, and dishonestly glossed over real traits 
which they stupidly supposed to be discre¬ 
ditable; and his indignation against them 
seems to overflow into a curious disposition 
to put the most unfavourable construction 
possible on whatever is ambiguous or uncer¬ 
tain in Lamb’s life and character. On most 
points he is clearly wrong ; on some inexcu¬ 
sably so ; for instance, he places the one 
attack of insanity from which Charles Lamb 
is known to have suffered “ in the winter of 
1796-7,” and connects it with the tragic 
event that determined the course of his life. 
It is, however, in a letter to Coleridge, 
in the spring of 1796, that the passage 
occurs to which all biographers refer:— 
“ The six weeks that finished last year and 
began this, your very humble servant spent 
very agreeably in a madhouse at Hoxton.” 
A few months later he recurs to the subject, 
and tells Coleridge not to dream of having 
tasted all the grandeur and wildness of 
fancy till he has gone mad; but to the same 
correspondent, in giving an account of the 
calamity (Miss Lamb, in a fit of insanity, 
stabbed her invalid mother), he observes 
that his own mind remained strangely 
calm and collected. “ I felt,” he adds, “ that 
I had something else to do than to regret; ” 
it is scarcely possible to avoid agreeing -with 
Talfourd that the entire preservation of so 
delicately balanced an intellect may have 
been due to the constant presence of an 
intense sense of moral responsibility for the 
care and happiness of his sister. In spite of 
Mr. Procter’s direct denial of the truth of 
the report, Mr. Hazlitt is inclined to believe, 
on the strength of Mr. S. C. Hall’s Recollec¬ 
tions of Literary Persons, that Lamb was 
laced under restraint shortly before his 
eath. A reference to bis published corre¬ 
spondence would have sufficed to prove both 
that Mr. Hall was mistaken, and how his 
mistake may very naturally have arisen. 

In 1829 Lamb and bis sister “ cast off the 
cares of housekeeping ” in the “ gambogish ” 
cottage at Chase-side, Enfield, where they 
had settled some two years before, to escape 
from the incessant interruptions of visitors 
in Islington (“ a plaguy suburban midspaee, 
fitted to catch idlers from town or country”), 
and began life anew as “ confiding ravens,” 
at board and lodging with Dame W (estwood) 

and her husband, the latter (old T-• 

W-) known to fame as the haberdasher 

who retired from business upon the com¬ 
petency of 407. a year and one anecdote. 
In the spring of 1833 Lamb removed 
finally from Enfield to Edmonton, where 
lie died, before all his less intimate ac¬ 
quaintances had become familiarised with 
the change, for one of the last letters he 
wrote, to a Mr. Childs, is dated “ Monday, 
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Church; Street, Edmonton (Not Enfield, as 
you erroneously direct yours).” The motive 
for this removal is described in a letter to 
Wordsworth, which shows that Lamb was 
never more entirely himself than in taking 
a step so likely to be misunderstood by 
strangers and misrepresented by tradition. 
He is speaking of the encroachments of his 
sister’s malady :— 

“ In short, half her life she is dead to me, and 
the other half is made anxious with fears and 
lookings forward to the next shock. With such 
prospects, it seemed to me necessary that she 
should no longer live with me, and be flustered 
with continual removals; so I am come to live 
with her, at a Mr. Walden’s and his wife, who 
take in patients, and have arranged to lodge and 
board us only. They have had the care of her 
before. Sunt lackrymae rerum, and vou and I 
must bear it.” 

In the following February, after a lucid 
interval of four or five months, spent as 
cheerfully as physical infirmities would ad¬ 
mit in scrambling through Dante’s Inferno 
“ by the blessed furtherance ” of Mr. Cary’s 
translation, he writes again to a friend :— 

“ Have faith in me; it is no new thing for me 
to be left to my sister. When she is not violent, 
her rambling chat is better to me than the sense 
and sanity of this world. Her heart is obscured, 
not buried; it breaks out occasionally, and one 
can discern a strong mind struggling with the 
billows that have gone over it. I could be no¬ 
where happier than under the same roof with 
her.” 

All that we know of Mary Lamb seems 
to half illustrate, half refute her brother’s 
argument for the “ sanity of true genius.” 
Hazlitt used to say that she was the only 
thoroughly reaSbnable woman that he knew. 
Charles’s freely expressed reverence for 
her judgment seems never to have struck 
their friends as excessive; her letters, es¬ 
pecially those given in the present volume, 
are remarkable not only for the acute read¬ 
ings of character they contain, and ior the 
sympathetic tact which enables her to in¬ 
sinuate the most unpalatable advice frankly 
and without offence, but also for the rare 
facility of expression which communicates 
to her correspondent the exact shade and in¬ 
tonation of meaning or sentiment present 
to her own mind, but in all this exquisite 
sanity there is nothing answering to the ge¬ 
nius, the humorous imagination of Elia. It 
was otherwise in hermadness. Talfourd, speak¬ 
ing from “ repeated experience,” adds to the 
letter of Lamb, al ready quoted, the assurances 
that her ramblings “ often sparkled with 
brilliant descriptions and shattered beauty,” 

“ as if the finest elements of mind had been 
shaken into fantastic combinations like those 
of a kaleidoscope.” 

“ It was all broken and disjointed, so that the 
hearer could remember little of her discourse ; but 
the fragments were like the jewelled speeches of 
Congreve, only shaken from their setting. There 
was sometimes even a vein of crazy logic running 
through them, associating things essentially most 
dissimilar, but connecting them by a verbal asso¬ 
ciation in strange order.” 

This last sentence is curious, because it 
might serve without alteration for a descrip¬ 
tion of Charles Lamb’s style of jesting in its 
more extravagant outbreaks. His most 
quotable jokes are simply answers at cross 
purposes suggested by the wrong member of 


the interrogative phrase; as to the lady who 
was fond of children : “ And how do you 
like babies, Mr. Lamb?” “ B-b-boiled, 
ma am. ’ When there is a pathetic or iron¬ 
ical undercurrent of grave meaning, the 
reflection is pointed by the choice of expres¬ 
sions which, while strictly suitable to the 
particular case, naturally suggest the most 
remote and incongruous images and senti¬ 
ments, sometimes with an air of paradox, as 
if the writer wished deliberately to maintain 
the existence of an undetected thread of 
resemblance or connexion, but more often 
as if the burden of serious perception 
proved too painfully oppressive unless re¬ 
lieved by some quaint or grotesque associa¬ 
tion. His own admirable protests against 
the critical habit of “ handing in praise by 
disparagement,” must be borne in mind if 
we venture to make the almost stolid moral 
sanity of Wordsworth illustrate the almost 
morbid emotional sensibility of Elia. Of 
Wordsworth, as of the Wanderer, it was 
true that:— 

“ Unoccupied by sorrow of its own, 

His heart lay open; . . . . 

.in himself 

Happy and quiet in his cheerfulness, 

He had no painful pressure from without 
That made him turn aside from wretchedness 
With coward fears. He could afford to suffer 
With those whom he saw suffer.” 

Lamb could not afford to suffer a single evit¬ 
able pang, and the noticeable point is that 
he was able to escape a dangerous strain by 
giving himself up voluntarily to extravagant 
strains of thought, compacted half of pure 
imagination, half of material suggestion, so 
nearly resembling in character the wander¬ 
ings of his sister’s disordered brain. The 
earlier letters to Coleridge, with their juve¬ 
nile melancholy and comparatively common, 
place speculation, seldom contain signs of 
feeling too profound to find direct, prosaic 
expression ; but by the time his mind was 
fully formed and stored with congenial 
images, every phase of his own conscious¬ 
ness, whether it was occupied with present 
realities, with mere fiction, or with the 
emotions of sympathy, seemed to have be¬ 
come a matter of such intense and vivid 
realisation that in self-defence he was 

obliged to soften, the impression by some 
humorous artifice. To friendly or intelli¬ 
gent listeners his abrupt paradoxical utter¬ 
ances suggested, in reverse order, the 
train of associations leading to such a 
climax, though the proposition by itself, 
without preliminaries, might seem untrue, 
unfeeling, or simply mad. He found it 

safer and pleasanter to realise his own 

past or an imaginary present, either for him¬ 
self or one of his ideal personifications, 
than to stake his composure on the 

chance of happy incidents and “ presence of 
heart and presence of mind ” to enjoy them. 
His delight in disinterested, circumstantial 
lying (like the apocryphal Life of Liston, 

“ which aims not only at strict truth, but at 
avoiding the very appearance of the con¬ 
trary ”) might have seemed to be scarcely 
sane, were it not so contagious. When he 
says in a hypochondriacal mood : “ I know 
things (for thoughts are things) of myself 
which would make every friend I have fly 
me as a plague-patient,” and explains his 
misbehaviour at marriages and funerals by 

D 


the remark that “the realities of life only 
seem the mockeries,” we can understand 
how a fictitious situation, which he had been 
at the pains to feel, existed for him hence¬ 
forth as truly as any other remembered ex¬ 
perience, more truly than material incidents 
which he had not leisurh or inclination to 
appropriate sentimentally. Something of 
involuntary oddity went with the humourous 
susceptibility to suggestions or associations 
remote from, or at variance with, the usual 
order of thought and experience ; but on all 
important subjects he felt so sanely, that 
lies ohly occurred to him on aesthetically 
suitable occasions. The delicacy of his in¬ 
stinct is singularly apparent in the different 
way in which the tone of his letters is 
adapted to the character of each correspond¬ 
ent. Probably no man was ever more in¬ 
capable of saying what he did not feel, or of 
mistaking his own feelings, or of deliberately 
sacrificing—as he accused Cervantes of doin«>■ 
in the second part of Lon Quixote —his in¬ 
stinct to his understanding. But then no 
one knew better than he how much the wav 
in which a remark is made affects the real 
nature and substance of it, and he was too 
great a lover of the beauties and niceties of 
language to think his meaning was expressed 
nntil it was so expressed as to enter, without- 
distortion or abatement, into the mind of the 
person he was addressing. His letters to- 
Wordsworth are perfectly unembarrassed, 
often amusing, freely critical, but they 
do not contain a single jest that, by its 
b«iring on the poet’s personality, could; 
offend the most majestic gravity, or by 
its wanton extravagance seem to count 
upon an answering levity. To Coleridge, 
with more real deference and enthusiastic ad¬ 
miration, he writes with theinconsiderateness 
of an established friendship, letting his- 
fancies come as they will without fearing that 
they may be construed too literally or with¬ 
out due imaginative sympathy. Southey 
occupies an intermediate ground, and if there- 
were no other evidence accessible we might 
gather from Lamb’s letters alone that he 
was a man able, amiable and witty, but of a 
more ordinary sensitiveness than the two 
greater Lakists. Manning and Dyer repeat ■ 
the contrast between Coleridge and Words¬ 
worth ; Crabbe Kobinson is confidently ex¬ 
pected not to find any friendly joke in¬ 
digestible ; the same test would disprove 
Mr. Hazlitt’s assumption of “a want of 
entire cordiality between Lamb and his 
biographers.” His letters to a younger gene¬ 
ration of admirers and friends, Talfourd, 
Procter, Patmore, Bernard Barton, and one- 
of two more, differ necessarily from their 
predecessors in that Lamb has become the 
chief personage in the relation, and gives 
out more than he. receives; he is as far as 
ever from being dull or commonplace, but 
his style seems to lose some of its raciness 
with correspondents of less strongly marked 
individuality than the members of that- 
original circle of friends of which he mourns 
the gradual loss in a letter to ^Vordsworth 
(Talfourd’s Life and Letters ii. 67) 

“ Every depart ure destroys a class of sympathies. 

. . .Iam made up of queer points, and I want so 
many answering needles. The going away of 
friends does not make the remainder more'pre¬ 
cious. It takes so much from them as there whs 
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a common link. A, B and C make a party. A dies, 
B not only loses A, but all A's part in C. 0 loses 
A’s part in B, and so the alphabet sickens by Bub- 
traction of interchangeables. - ’ 

Of course, Lamb’s biographers were not 
a necessary part of his later life in 
the sense in which these friendships, 
strengthened by common memories even 
more than by similar tastes, were a part of 
his earlier manhood; but it is clear that he 
liked them both quite well enough to feel 
sure that they were not stupid so far as he 
was concerned, writing to them always as 
the mood of the moment prompted, and only 
leaving it open to conjecture that perhaps 
he might not have cared enough about them 
to write on any other terms. The best proof 
of the “ entire cordiality ” between Elia and 
his juvenile admirers is to be found in the 
frauk brusqueric of some of his phrases ; for 
instance, in a letter to Procter, beginning 
“ Dear Lad,” after acknowledging, in deli¬ 
cately appreciative terms, the present of a 
miniature of Pope, he ends, “ Why did you 
give it me? I do not like you enough to 
give you anything so good.” The genius 
of amiability is wanted to give such a con¬ 
fession the flattering effect that we cannot 
doubt its having duly produced on the re¬ 
cipient. 

The part or aspect of Lamb’s life which 
Mr. Hazlitt accuses preceding biographers 
of having glossed over or distorted is that 
side which he (in this agreeing with them) 
is incliued to call ungcnteel. It is true that 
the descent and habits of the Lambs were 
more akin to those of the lower section of 
. the middle class than was usual amongst 
men of letters at the beginning of this cen¬ 
tury. Elia was born in 1775, and one great 
attraction of his early reminiscences is that 
they take us back to a date when the gulf 
between the kitchen and the parlour -was 
narrower than at present; but their interest 
is by no means merely archaeological; the 
materials out of which he built the life that 
his fancy could rest upon with content had 
perhaps a qnaintness, a pleasing primitive 
simplicity that has since been lost; but we 
can scarcely imagine a set of social condi¬ 
tions so empty and uncongenial as to yield 
no elements of beauty under his whimsically 
affectionate handling. Dwelling on the home¬ 
liness of the surroundings he not only tole¬ 
rated but enjoyed, serves to heighten our 
impression of the range of his susceptibili¬ 
ties ; no doubt the flow of Coleridge’s elo¬ 
quence was most entrancing on the wmoden 
benches of the Salutation and Cat; and the 
fact that in after years Lamb entertained 
his guests with “ gin and mutton,” rather 
than more aristocratic fare, did not prevent 
Talfourd from comparing his “Wednesdays” 
with the dinners at Holland House, as the 
only other social circle that could rival his 
in brilliancy. Another point in which Mr. 
Hazlitt is over hasty to disparage his hero 
is in accusing him of fickleness, and espe- 
t iady of neglecting Coleridge in his later 
years ; their intercourse was less constant 
as both grew older, and Lamb’s private 
troubles heavier, bnt it never changed its 
character; as indeed appears from one of a 
scries of letters or notes to Allsop, now first | 
reprinted from an American magazine. A , 
postscript to a note about 1829 runs: “How i 


yon frighted me! Never write again, 
‘ Coleridge is dead,’ at the end of a line, and 
lamely come in with ‘ to his friend’s ’ at the 
beginning of another. Love is quicker, and 
fear from love, than the transition ocular 
from line to line.” It is a more venial mis¬ 
representation to make Lamb (when his 
sonnet “ The Gipsy’s Malison ” was declined 
by an editor) do anything so prosaic as pro¬ 
pose to write for posterity ; according to his 
own account he exclaimed, “ Hang the age, 
I will write for antiquity ! ” a characteristic 
example of the effect to be got by confusing 
two trains of thought, or rather neatly sub¬ 
stituting one for the other midway in a brief 
sentence. 

Gilray’s caricature of Coleridge, Southey, 
Lamb and Lloyd is referred to more than 
once as reprinted in this volume, where, 
however, we seek it in vain. Lamb was 
represented as a frog, Lloyd as a toad, 
but it is generally reported as an instance of 
Godwin’s want of tact and courtesy, that he 
asked Lamb iu their first interview which 
of the two he was; but as those who 
were best able to know give different ac¬ 
counts of the way the question was put, 
all that seems certain is, that Godwin 
made some reference to the caricature, 
which was natural enough at the time, 
but is not of much interest or import¬ 
ance now. We do not gather that Lamb 
was iu any way disturbed by the attack, 
but there can be little doubt that it suggested 
a passage in one of the stories which ho 
contributed to his sister’s book, Mrs. 
Leicester's School, published ten years 
later (iu 1808), a curious instance of the 
permanence of all his impressions, including 
the slightest. In “Tho Witch Aunt,” the 
little girl who tells the story is made to say 
in self-criticism, “ Doubtless a frog or a toad 
is not uglier in itself than a squirrel or a 
pretty green lizard; but we want under¬ 
standing to see it.” A sentiment which the 
sage governess approves, with slightly 
humourous reservation. Besides the letters 
already alluded to, the volume contains Mary 
Lamb's poems for children, the sturdy 
quaintness of which should save them from 
oblivion; vignettes of different houses in¬ 
habited or frequented by Lamb; fac-simile 
title-page of his early works (a peculiarly 
useless kind of illustration), and a fac-simile 
of the first pages of the essay on Roast Pig. 
Better editing wonld perhaps have produced 
a volume too small to be saleable. 

Edith Simcox. 


Essays in Modem Military Biography. By 
Colonel Charles Cornwallis Chesney, 
Royal Engineers. (London : Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1874.) 

We learn from the first page of the volume 
whose title is given above, that its contents 
are chiefly reprinted from the Edinburgh 

licriew. 

To review a series of papers which arc 
themselves more or less criticisms on other 
works is not a very easy task at any time, 
and tho author has made it still more difficult 
by giving, in the form of a preface, a concise 
summary of the lessons which he has tried 
to inculcate by his essays, which is itself a 
perfect though brief review of his work. 


The British army may be deficient in many 
respects, as it undoubtedly is in numbers, to 
its- continental rivals, bnt it can boast in 
Colonel Chesney a military critic who has 
certainly no superior, perhaps no equal, in 
Europe since the death of the late Colonel 
Charras. To weigh in a just balance the 
causes which lead, to success or defeat in 
warfare is possibly more difficult than in the 
kindred game of politics, especially where the 
writer’s own fatherland is concerned. The 
natural leanings of patriotism are easier 
to overcome in recounting the results of an 
exchange of protocols than of cannon-shots. 
It is difficult for an ordinary mind to 
imagine a temperament so perfectly imbued 
with the critical spirit as to be able to take 
an absolutely impartial view of his country’s 
battles. To exalt the prowess of a beaten 
enemy is but another form of self-gratulation. 
To award a fair share of glory to the ally by 
whose aid the battle was won is not so easy. 
No higher praise can be given to Colonel 
Chesney’s history of the three days’ campaign 
of 1815 than to chronicle the fact that, 
though it did not in any way detract from 
the prowess of the British soldier, it extorted 
universal approval from foreign military 
writers, Prussian as well as French. 

In these slighter sketches we find the 
same freedom from prepossession, and the 
same effort after truth, combined with sound 
judgment, and clear simple language, which 
have made the lectures on Waterloo a text¬ 
book to the military student both on the 
Continent and in the author’s own country. 

The first two essays, which occupy about 
a fourth of the volume, are perhaps the most 
interesting to the general as* to the military- 
reader. Both are reviews of memoirs of per¬ 
sonal experiences during the later wars of the 
first Napoleon, by men who took an active part 
in them. One, aFrenchman and an aristocrat, 
later on the Due deFezensac, after spending 
eight months in the ranks of an infantry 
regiment, rose rapidly through the com¬ 
missioned grades, partly by courage and 
ability shown on constant service in the field, 
but more by powerful protection, till he 
surrendered his sword at Dresden in 1814, a 
general of brigade, after ten years passed in 
campaigning all over Europe. The other. 
General von Brandt, though he afterwards 
rose to distinction in the Prussian service, 
quitted the French army as a simple captain. 
His story is a curious exemplification of the 
motley crowd of nationalities that followed 
the eagles of Napoleon. A scion of a noble 
Prussian family which had emigrated to the 
territory acquired by the Hohenzollerns at 
the partition of Poland, Yon Brandt first 
saw life under the colours as an ensign in a 
provisional battalion raised in East Prussia 
after Jena. But before he had an oppor¬ 
tunity of active service, the province to 
which his father had emigrated ceased to be 
Prussian, and with hundreds of thousands of 
other pure Germans he found himself, as 
an inhabitant of the new Grand Duchy 
of Warsaw, a subject of France in 
all but the name. Disappointed in an 
attempt to obtain re-employment in the 
Prussian army, he was unexpectedly nomi¬ 
nated to a commission in the newly raised 
Legion of the Vistula, which afterwards 
earned a reputation second to none among 
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the legions of France. In its ranks he saw 
much active service in Spain nnder Sachet, 
the only successful lieutenant of Napoleon 
in that country. We then find him one of 
the fortunate survivors of the fatal retreat 
from Moscow ; and the next year a wounded 
prisoner in the hands of the Russians at 
Leipzig, after which he was permitted to re¬ 
turn to the service of his own country. Be¬ 
side the light which is thrown upon the 
military history of the time by these memoirs, 
Colonel Chesney, in words which we cannot 
help quoting, draws attention to the reasons 
which Von Brandt gives for the easy acqui¬ 
escence of the Poles in their transfer from 
Prussia to France, reasons which might 
profitably be taken to heart by the present 
masters of Alsace-Lorraine, and the perse¬ 
cutory of recalcitrant Polish bishops, as 
well as by those nearer home at whom 
Colonel Chesney seems to hint:— 

“ Focus of Napoleonic intrigue, debateable land 
between the aggressive Frank and unyielding 
Muscovite, Poland had had for years to bear much 
of the pressure of war without its excitement or its 
glories; and now, as forming the base from which 
the grand army was to move to its greatest enter¬ 
prise, the burden lay doubly heavy upon her. Yet 
no one complained of the government, or threw the 
odium of crushed trade and exhausted means on 
French domination. No one expressed a wish to 
have the Prussian rule restored in Posen. . . . 
The grand-ducal government was national and 
popular, because it was felt to sympathise with its 
subjects. This is strange testimony to gather from 
a Prussian pen; but it is more striking still, and 
mav bring a lesson to other rulers than the coun¬ 
sellors of the Ilohenzollern, to find from such un¬ 
biassed authority that the reasons of this strange 
and complete acquiescence of the Poles in the re¬ 
volution which had overthrown their late masters, 
lay in the intense dislike entertained towards the 
Prussian officials, with their cold, rigid measure¬ 
ment of Polish inferiority, their zeal for forcing 
improvements, and education of a strictly North 
German type upon a country unprepared to re¬ 
ceive them ; in short, what Brandt, seeking for a 
single word, calls liorussomnnia, which had led 
his countrymen, during their years of possession, 
to strive to bring the whole of the institutions of 
their conquest into the exact mould of their own. 
It was not what Prussia had desired to do for 
Poland, but the manner of her doing it, which had 
made her Government so obnoxious, that, amid 
the standing exactions caused by protracted pre¬ 
parations for war, none regretted the change of 
rulers.” 

From the records of the personal ex¬ 
periences of the two writers whose memoirs 
he has abridged, different as they were in 
thought, country and education, Colonel 
Chesney deduces the same conclusion, that 
the overthrow of Napoleon’s power was as 
much due to internal as to external causes. 
In a word, want of sound discipline was then, 
as in 1870, the caukerworm which sapped 
the vitality of the French army. Moreover, 
Colonel Chesney considers it proved 

“ that the present habit of depreciating the French 
military character, and ascribing German successes 
to innate superiority, though carried to ex¬ 
travagance, is more reasonable than the belief in 
French invincibility which was as commonly 
entertained in the earlier days of the first 
Empire.” 

An admirable essay on Lord Cornwallis 
and the Indian services, showing how he 
successfully combated corruption, the hydra 
which threatened to destroy our Oriental 


empire while yet in its cradle ; a curious and 
interesting memoir of a Carolina loyalist in 
the revolutionary war ; a brief biography of 
Gordon, of Gordon’s Battery, the Bayard of 
the British army, if ever man deserved the 
title; and an account of the Taiping rebel¬ 
lion, and its extinction by the “ever-victorious 
army” under “Chinese” Gordon, occupy 
the middle of Colonel Chesney’s hook. But 
we must pass them without remark to fill 
the rest of the brief space allotted us with a 
short notice of the four concluding essays, 
which, under the titles of “ Memoirs of Gene¬ 
rals Grant and Lee,” “ The Story of aNorthern 
Raider,’’and “The Navy of the Union,” give 
in a couple of hundred pages a history of the 
War of Secession which leaves little to be 
desired. It was, wo believe, General von 
Moltke who said, or is reported to have said, 
in reply to a query as to the military lesson 
to be gained from the struggle of North 
and South, that “ nothing could be learned 
from the mutual slaughter of undisciplined 
mobs under civilian generals,.” or words to 
that effect. From this taunt Colonel Chesney 
vindicates at least the generals on both sides, 
and shows, moreover, that while want of 
discipline was to the last a grave fault in the 
army of the South, that of the North had 
in the last two campaigns attained a solidity 
which, though never reaching the European 
standard, contributed much to its final 
triumph. He takes, however, the oppor¬ 
tunity of pointing out, from the experience 
of the battle of Bull’s Run, and from that 
of the Army of the Loire ten years later, 
how little dependence is to be placed on un¬ 
trained troops, especially after their first 
attack has proved unsuccessful. Let us not 
deceive ourselves : 

“What is true of Frenchmen, Swiss, and our 
own kith and kin in America, would hardly be 
falsified if misfortune fell on ourselves.” 

To General Grant’s discovery early in the 
war that, after an indecisive action between 
half-trained troops, the commander who first 
attacks is sure to win, are attributed many of 
his early successes, and to his persistence in 
similar tactics against the hardy veterans of 
Lee, much of the appalling slaughter suffered 
by the Northern army in the closing cam¬ 
paigns of the war. His final success was 
due to his abandonment of this bull-dog 
fashion of fighting, and also to the un¬ 
fortunate political reasons which prevented 
his opponent from quitting Richmond until 
too late. Altogether Colonel Chesney places 
Grant among modern generals in a much 
higher rank than any but Northern writers 
are disposed to allow, while for the pre¬ 
eminence of his antagonist, General Lee, 
both as a man and a commander, lie endorses 
all that can be said by his warmest admirers. 

The essay on “ The Navy of the Union ’’shows 
that sufficient credit is never given to that 
branch of the service in bringing about the 
successful result of the war. Nevertheless, 
marvellous as were the energy and resources 
brought to bear by the North in the creation 
of a navy, it cost years of preparation and 
millions of expenditure before they could 
effectually blockade the Southern ports and 
sweep the flag of rebellion from the seas, 
thoroughly as it was eventually done. The 
Americans then boasted that no European 
fleet equalled their own in fighting power. 

Df 


Nine years have not elapsed since the close 
of the war, yet we now find them ac¬ 
knowledging officially, that not only are 
most of their ports at the mercy of a power¬ 
ful navy like our own, but that even despised 
Spain, had she chosen to fight, and been able 
to find an admiral, might last year have laid 
New York in ruins, and inflicted on the 
United States a humiliation not to be 
wiped out by the possession of twenty Cuhas. 
Is it necessary to draw a moral from this Y 

0. Sx. John. 


A Summer in Spain. By Mrs. Ramsay, 
Author of A Translation of Dante's Divina 
Commcdia. (London: Tinsley Brothers, 
1874.) 

Spain has for very many years been a fa¬ 
vourite field for excursionists and book¬ 
makers from other parts of Europe. Enu¬ 
meration of the volumes of European travel 
published from time to time during the past 
century might well result in amazement at 
the number dedicated to this country of 
lofty associations. One cause is manifest. 
The spirit of chivalry and romance pervades 
all Spanish history, and throws light on 
even its darkest periods ; and though intrigue 
is the main staple of her most popular plays 
and fictions, yet it is of such a cosmopolitan 
and comprehensive kind as to become a real 
boon to literary aspirants in quest of stirring 
plots and dramatic incidents. Some may 
reasonably argue that the Dons and Duennas, 
the Alkaids and Alguazils, have had their 
day, at least on the stage. But may it not 
be truthfully returned that our Thalia is 
not the very Muse of our ancestors; nor 
does our approved modern repertoire afford 
proof that her taste is unimpeachable. Be¬ 
sides, we have in London witnessed a very 
recent revival of Beaumarchais; and Mr. 
Irving is delighting his audiences at this 
hour with a Spanish portrait. 

But Spain, in the abstract, has not lost 
her attractions to the outer world. Even in 
the present days of anarchy and revolution, 
the British traveller takes advantage of 
her railways and coaches to visit and explore 
the scenes of ancient prestige and interest. 
Madrid, Seville, Cordova, Granada, Toledo, 
and other and equally well-known cities, are 
described anew and anew ; and the same old 
palaces, monuments, and pictures are repro¬ 
duced and rcdiscussed, in 1874, with a verve 
and freshness quite surprising. More than 
fifty years ago Mr. Robert Semple lmd pub¬ 
lished his Second Journey in Spain , going 
over much the same ground as tho lady 
whose hook heads this notice. And about 
the same time appeared the translation, in 
five volumes, of A View of Spain , by M. de 
Laborde, member of a Paris banking-house 
which had, as we are informed in the Annual 
Register (1800), published his Voyage l’itto- 
resque de VEspayuc, much in the hard prac¬ 
tical fashion of our own age, “ as a commer¬ 
cial speculation.” So on from year to year, 
the subject has been found inexhaustible. 

Mrs. Ramsay’s Summer in Spain is tho 
narrative of a six mouths’ tour in both 
autumn and summer of 1872. Leaving 
Biarritz, and crossing the Bidassoa in May, 
she proceeded through Zummaraga to Bur¬ 
gos, thence by Valladolid and Avila to 
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Madrid. From the capital two excursions 
were made in the month of June—one south¬ 
wards to Toledo, and one by diligence as well 
as rail to Segovia. The next move was on 
July 1 to Granada, and.in this city, Cordova, 
and Seville, the summer was fairly expended. 
Seville was left for Cadiz on September 30 ; 
and thence Algesiras and Gibraltar were in¬ 
spected, and a visit was paid to Tangiers on 
the opposite coast. Malaga, Valencia, Tor- 
tosa, Tarragona, Barcelona, and a few more 
places, complete the record of a peregri¬ 
nation accomplished chiefly by rail and 
steamer, but to some small extent in a 
diligence. 

The landing at Tangiers is a good speci¬ 
men of the author’s style, and Mrs. Ramsay 
is doubtless not the only lady, or gentleman 
cither, on whom a realization of the Emperor 
of Morocco would produce a startling effect, 
as of something quite unexpected, if at all 
susceptible of credit. She is describing a 
pull on shore in an Arab boat:— 

“ We soon got under the lee of the long low 
point that does duty for a breakwater; and now, 
as it grew shallow, wild-looking Arabs rushed 
into the water, seized us, and carried us to shore. 
We felt as if we were being carried off by pirates; 
but they were very careful, and put us down 
safely on the slippery stones. A splendid, white- 
turbaned Moor, strongly resembling Solyman the 
Magnificent, stepped forward, and in perfectly 
good English announced himself as Muhammed, 
the interpreter of the Victoria Hotel. But first 
we must go to the Custom House. ‘ What Custom 
House ? ’ said I, bewildered, not expecting that 
disagreeable feature of civilisation in the land of 
Ham. ‘The Emperor of Morocco's,’ was the 
overwhelming reply. Now, the Emperor of Mo¬ 
rocco had always appeared to me a semi-fabulous 
potentate. I knew lie existed; yet, ever since 
childhood, he had occupied the same place in my 
imagination as Jack the Giant-killer, the Great 
Mogul, ogres in general, and such like. So now 
it was startling to find he had a custom-house, 
like ordinary mortal sovereigns.” 

Mrs. Ramsay is enthusiastic on the Alham¬ 
bra, describing it as “the one thing on 
earth in which disappointment is impossible 
—the Great Wonder of the World.” Its 
size and perfect preservation seemed to her 
especially remarkable:— 

“ We had expected to see an exquisite little 
ruin; instead of which, here was a very large 
alace in excellent repair. In a week it could 
e made habitable, and perfectly comfortable; 
and as to size, besides the great Hall of Am¬ 
bassadors, there is the Court of Myrtles, a 
hundred and fifty feet long ; and the Court of 
Lions, more than a hundred ; and yet they look 
:small compared with the whole. The restora¬ 
tions are now most skilfully made; the greatest 
attention being paid to correctness in the Arabic 
inscriptions. This was not formerly the case.” 

Upon the whole, this is a pleasantly-writ- 
ten book, chatty, and well-suited to good- 
humoured and not over critical tourists, who 
might not unreasonably prefer it for occa¬ 
sional reference, to Murray as a settled study. 
For some people the Guide-Book is of too 
stereotyped a character, and independent 
personal narrative has greater attraction. 
Irrespectively of the Alhambra, to which 
many pages are devoted, there are several 
objects which arouse the writer’s admiration ; 
among them the palace of Abdar-Rahman, 
or Azzahra (p. 24'.*)- Without presuming 
to dispute the theory that the name of this 


magnificent structure (orange-blossom) in¬ 
dicates that there were oranges in Spain in 
the days of the Khalifs, we apprehend that 
the original Arabic word has rather a generic 
than particular signification; and Freytag, 
commencing his analysis of “ Zahrat ” with 
“ Planta ejusque flos,” concludes with “Inde 
pulchritudo, nitor, splendor mundi.” Hence, 
moreover, the Oriental name of Venus. 

F. J. Goldsmid. 


Calendar of State Papers and Manuscripts 
relating to English Affairs existing in the 
Archives and Collections of Venice, and in 
other Libraries of Northern Italy. Vol. IV. 
1527-1533. Edited by Rawdon Brown. 
Published by the authority of the Lords 
Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury, 
under the direction of the Master of the 
Rolls. (London: Longmans & Co. and 
Triibuer A Co., Paternoster Row, 1871.) 
Me. Rawdon Brown’s fifth volume of Vene¬ 
tian Documents has already made its appear¬ 
ance, and we shall take an early opportunity 
of noticing it. Meanwhile we shall offer a 
few remarks upon the fourth, which has been 
published more than two years, and has not 
attracted as much attention as it deserves. 
These volumes of Venetian Despatches are 
second in interest to none in the series Of 
publications issued by the Master of the Rolls 
—unless, indeed, an exception be made in 
favour of the enormous collection of Letters 
and Papers derived from so many different 
sources which has now for ten or twelve years 
past been progressing under the editorship 
of Mr. Brewer. Comparisons are proverbially 
invidious ; but if Mr. Rawdon Brown’s vo¬ 
lumes do not come up in interest to Mr. 
Brewer’s, it has to be remembered that the 
editor of the Venetian Papers is working 
single-handed upon a distinct portion of a 
mine, nearly the whole of which is open to 
Mr. Brewer’s investigations, and that this 
latter editor has a large staff of assistants, 
and lives in the midst of books of reference. 
In one respect, however, the Venetian De¬ 
spatches possess an- advantage which is 
wholly wanting in other State Papers written 
by the principal agents in the transactions 
described. In diplomatic letters of this kind, 
the reader has to judge for himself how far 
he may believe the writer; but in descriptions 
of English affairs by a Venetian ambassador 
at the English court, it may generally be 
taken for granted that there is no intention 
to deceive. The interests of the ambassador 
and the Court from which he comes are 
nearly identical. He will not be endeavour¬ 
ing to mislead his employers; and his de¬ 
scriptions will have all the value which 
naturally attaches to the narrative of an un¬ 
prejudiced witness, excepting, of course, so 
far as the transactions carried on are between 
the Court from which he comes and that to 
which he is accredited. 

Now, as regards the period to -which 
this volume refers, Venice plays only a 
subordinate part in the great event which 
was fraught with such momentous conse¬ 
quences to England ; and yet the additional 
information given us as to the details of 
the case for the divorce of Catharine of 
Aragon and the marriage with Anne Bolevn 
is of the most interesting kind. And it' is 
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the more interesting as it confirms much 
that has come to light of late years, both from 
papers in our own Record Office and from 
the Vatican. The Records of the Reforma¬ 
tion supply us with the former. M. Theiner, 
in his Monumenta Vaticana, gives us a 
specimen—and we regret to say, a specimen 
only—of the countless treasures which he 
might have produced from the Papal library. 

There is another value which such collec¬ 
tions of foreign documents possess. They 
sometimes supply gaps in the series of 
English State Papers which have arisen from 
various causes. Our own Public Record 
Office is seriously deficient in papers of the 
reign of Henry VIII., owing to the fact that 
so iarge a number of letters has found its 
way, whether by fair or foul means, into the 
Cottonian Library. It is fortunate thatmost 
of these have been preserved, though many 
are badly mutilated ; but where both these 
collections are at fault, the deficiencies are 
occasionally supplied from foreign sources. 

There is one document in the volume which 
we are now reviewing which serves to illus¬ 
trate this remark, though it is not exactly a case 
in point. Mr. Rawdon Brown has given an 
English re-translation of an Italian version 
of the Proclamation of July 5, 1533, for the 
recognition of Anne Boleyn as Queen. The 
editor was perhaps not aware that there is a 
copy of this Proclamation in existence, be¬ 
longing to the Corporation of Norwich. How 
it found its way there it is impossible to say; 
but, being there, it deprives the Venetian 
translation of the value which it would other¬ 
wise have had. It is very remarkable that 
so important a document should not be either 
in the Record Office or in Sir Robert Cotton’s 
collection ; and, unless it had been found 
at Norwich, we should have been indebted 
to a Venetian collection for a knowledge of 
its contents. And, indeed, we are actually 
indebted to Mr. Rawdon Brown’s volume for 
the date, as the printed Proclamation at 
Norwich is without date. It was first printed 
in the Archaeologia, and has subsequently 
been inserted in the Records of the Reforma¬ 
tion with a conjectural date of the preceding 
month. 

As we have already implied, the “ Divorce ’ ’ 
is the principal point of interest in the 
volume. But there is one remarkable docu¬ 
ment which deserves special attention for 
the correct estimate that is found in it of 
the leading characters of Henry’s court, and. 
the change of character that came over the 
king himself after the loss of his guide and 
counsellor the illustrious Cardinal of York. 
It occurs in the analysis of the speech of 
Lodovico Falier to the Senate, Nov. 10, 
1531, on his return from his embassy in 
England, where he had resided three years. 
It was the custom for Venetian ambassa¬ 
dors to make a formal speech, detailing what 
they had seen and heard in the country 
which they had just left, and several of these 
valuable documents have been preserved. 
We pass over the description of the country, 
geographical and political: the important 
part is the delineation of character whicla 
it contains. One curious feature in it is the 
omission of all notice of Cromwell, whose 
influence had already begun to tell upon the 
king. Falier seems to suppose that the 
whole management of affairs was with the 
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Duke of Norfolk, whom he describes in the 
following words:— 

“ His Excellency the Duke of Norfolk is of 
very noble English descent. His Majesty makes 
use of him in all negotiations more than any 
other person. Since the death of Cardinal 
"Wolsey, his authority and supremacy have in¬ 
creased, and eveiy employment devolves to him. 
He is prudent, liberal, affable, and astute; associ¬ 
ates with everybody, has very great experience 
in political government, discusses the affairs of 
the world admirably, aspires to greater elevation, 
and bears ill-will to foreigners, especially to our 
Venetian nation. He is 58 years old, small and 
spare in person, and his hair black. He has two 
sons.”—P. 295. 

The conclusion of Falier’s report shows 
how true an estimate he had formed of the 
position of affairs in 1531, whilst it also con¬ 
tains the earliest piece of information that 
exists as to the mode in which the sugges¬ 
tion of the divorce originated. He speaks as 
if there could be no doubt, of what the 
sagacity of Lingard had conjectured without 
having seen this document, viz. that the 
Cardinal had suggested to the French am¬ 
bassador to insinuate a doubt as to the legiti¬ 
macy of the Princess Mary, and the validity 
of the marriage of Henry with her mother. 
He then goes on briefly to detail the method 
in which Wolsey had endeavoured to 
manage the affair with the Pope ; and how, 
finding he could not manage the matter his 
own way, and fearing that Anne Boleyn’s 
father and uncle would oust him from the 
government, he had deceived the king with 
fair words till the arrival of the letters from 
Rome which suspended the cause, so that 
everything now was at sixes and sevens. 
There is no contemporary estimate of the 
situation of affairs that will bear comparison 
with .the Venetian ambassador’s, on the score 
of accurate measurement of motives and 
intentions. 

In the early notices of the divorce, there 
is a remarkable unanimity amongst the am¬ 
bassadors at the different courts of Europe, 
as to the fixed determination of Henry 
to repudiate Catharine, though for many 
months afterwards the king persisted in 
asserting that all he desired was the satisfac¬ 
tion of his conscience, whatever way the 
matter should be decided by the Pope. 

Our limits do not permit even the briefest 
history of the abortive mission of Cam- 
peggio, or the diplomatic transactions which 
immediately preceded it. But we may observe 
that the trial in the Legatine Court in June 
and July 1529 is minutely and graphically 
described by Falier, who was himself an eye¬ 
witness of the whole transaction. And the 
papers which appear in this volume, being of 
course arranged in chronological order, give 
us a very interesting view of the proceedings 
which were simultaneously going on as to 
the trial in England and the Pope’s advo¬ 
cation of the cause to Rome. 

At this stage of the proceedings these 
Venetian Papers give us a clear view of the 
unanimity of opinion prevailing throughout 
foreign courts, that the king had already 
determined, if the Pope would qot grant 
the divorce, to take his own course, and get 
rid of his wife for the sake of placing “ the 
favourite,” as she is called, on the throne. 

There is also a great deal of light thrown 
upon the transactions instituted to secure 


the votes of foreign divines and universities 
in favour of the divorce. Much that was 
formerly unknown has recently been brought 
to light upon this subject; and the un 
willingness of the authorities of Venice to 
connect themselves with the matter, or allow 
anybody under their jurisdiction to give his 
opinion on it, is copiously illustrated in this 
volume. 

Perhaps it is hardly necessary to caution 
students of history against placing too im¬ 
plicit confidence in assertions made in letters 
from people living at a distance as to what 
was going on in England. Of course re¬ 
ports are not trustworthy unless they are 
made by eye-witnesses ; but they may have 
their own value nevertheless, as showing in 
directly what was the general opinion of the 
day. 

We gather from several incidental notices 
that the general opinion in England was 
distinctly adverse to the divorce, a point 
which has been denied and kept in the back¬ 
ground by Protestant historians. That it 
was so may be inferred from many other 
considerations, and especially from the 
following grossly exaggerated description, 
written November 24, 1530, by the French 
ambassador at Venice:— 

“ More than seven weeks ago a mob of from 
seven to eight thousand women of London went 
out of the town to seize Boleyn’s daughter, the 
sweetheart of the King of England, who was 
supping at a villa on a river, the king not being 
with her; and, having received notice of this, she 
escaped by crossing the river in a boat. The 
women had intended to kill her, and amongst the 
mob were many men disguised as women, nor has 
any great demonstration been made about this 
because it was a thing done by women.”—P. 304. 

As to the point of Anne Boleyn’s chastity 
there were various reports, some of them 
stating that she was pregnant, but nearly 
all agreeing in the probability that she might 
any day become pregnant. Her creation as 
Marchioness of Pembroke, September 1, 
1532, is duly narrated, and we gather from 
the different accounts given that the object 
of the subsequent visit to France was to 
enlist the sympathies of the French king 
in favour of the marriage, and that Henry 
could not prevail upon Francis openly to sanc¬ 
tion the proceeding. Whether tho marriage 
took place, as Sanders says, November 14, 
1532, on their arrival at Dover, or whether 
it was deferred, as Cranmer supposed, to 
January 25, 1533, still remains uncertain. 

In conclusion, we may say that Mr. Raw- 
don Brown has somewhat disparaged the 
value of his work when he says that it does 
not add much to our stock of information 
as regards the history of the Divorce. On 
the contrary, we are of opinion that it has 
added much to what was known before the 
publication of Theiner’s Monumenta and 
the Records of the Reformation, and that 
its chief interest lies in its fitting in so well 
with these more recent publications, and 
throwing light upon much that even in them 
had been left somewhat doubtful. 

Nicholas Pocock. 


M. Legocv£ has had a great success in the 
literary circles of Amsterdam, Rotterdam, and 
Levden, with his conferences on Scribe and Henri 
Quatre. 


Ribblesdale, or Lancashire Sixty Years Ago. 

By Sir James Kay-Shuttle worth, Bart. 

In Three Volumes. (London: Smith, 

Elder & Co., 1874.) 

Sir James Kay-Shcttleworth, who, during 
a public life of fifty years, has been distin¬ 
guished for his laborious attention to the 
cause of education, is not the man from 
whom one would expect a love-story in 
three volumes. When the novel of Scars- 
dale appeared, its bold and vigorous pictures 
of the bygone condition of Lancashire 
and Yorkshire excited much interest, and it 
was generally attributed to Sir James Kay- 
Shuttleworth ; but the authorship was not 
publicly acknowledged until the appearance 
of its companion and successor, Ribblesdale. 
The two works have many points in com¬ 
mon. They both deal with the same class 
of human material, but in Ribblesdale we 
miss those portraits of real individuals which, 
in the former, were easily recognised under 
a very thin veil of fiction. We are sorry 
not to have been favoured with some more 
of those lyrics in the East Lancashire 
Doric which gave an additional charm to 
Scarsdale. 

The plot in Ribblesdale turns upon the 
antagonism between the ancient gentry and 
the families enriched by commerce. This 
horror of a mesalliance is embodied in the 
person of the Dowager Countess de la 
Legh, a lady of Corsican birth, who is not 
withheld by any vulgar notions of morality 
from doing whatever she deems necessary 
to preserve from all plebeian taint the blue 
blood of her husband’s house. In her 
efforts to avert this threatened evil she 
weaves a tangled web of deceit and machin¬ 
ation, and in the end is taken in her own 
toils, sees all that she has laboured and 
sinned for brought to nothing, and dies in a 
dignified aristocratic manner by the aid of a 
poisoned ring. 

The plot is too complicated to be given in 
a few lines, and it is less necessary to do so 
as the value and interest of the book de¬ 
pend not so much upon the fable, which is 
indeed sensaiional, but upon its pictures of 
the social life of Lancashire and its character 
sketches. 

The Dowager Countess de la Legh is a 
novel creation. She lavishes much affection 
upon her children and dependants, and yet 
ruthlessly wrecks their happiness to maintain 
the honour of the house, the grim idol, 
worshipped with pagan devotion, to which 
she offers up in sacrifice even those whom 
she most loves. 

In the heroine, Alice Hindle, strong reli¬ 
gious feeling acting upon a highly cultivated 
mind has made a charming Lancashire 
Witch, “ who moves amongst her father’s 
workpeople like a pitying angel, striving to 
mitigate the bitterness of their lot in those 
times, alike inevitable and unforeseen, when 
Want and Famine stalked grimly in their 
midst.” Exceedingly life-like is the picture 
of the Relief Committee, presided over by 
Alice, and composed of leaders of the various 
dissenting sects, to whom are afterwards 
added two publicans, and “ Yolney Pate, t’ 
Radical, an’ Tom Paine Helm as is nother 
saint nor sinner, but tkeyr’n t’ Wavers 
Union secretaries.” 
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The opposition to her marriage ■with 
Rufus Noel, who at one time is looked upon 
as the heir of the De la Legh peerage, gives 
rise to the chief incidents of the book. Has 
this feeling against the union of blood with 
money ever attained to the intensity which 
our author represents ? Speaking of “ noble¬ 
men of the highest rank and greatest social 
power ” who had married out of their own 
rank, he says— 

“ But if they had not paid the whole penalty 
of the transgression, they had suffered emharass¬ 
ment. Their countess or marchioness—whatever 
her beauty, grace and accomplishments—how 
spotless soever her honour—could not bring from 
the city, or from the fame of the greatest genius 
in art, enough to compensate for rank.” 

At. the time to which this passage refers 
there were several actresses who had been 
“ raised to the peerage,” and tho history 
of most ancient English families, however 
noble and exclusive, will show a frequent 
infusion of new blood from plebeian sources. 
Hogarth's Marriage u la Mode would have 
lost all its satirical force if the ranks of the 
aristocracy bad not been susceptible to the 
influence of money-bags. 

John Spencer, tho poor Lancashire weaver- 
boy, whose native force leads him to a course 
of sclf-education, in which he overcomes 
many and great difficulties, is a character 
which lias had many parallels. The narra¬ 
tive of his search after mental food is very 
interesting, and to those who know how 
common are such eases of the pursuit of 
knowledge under difficulties, it loses none of 
its interest from the transformation scene 
which converts John Spencer into Lord 
de la Legh. 

Amongst the minor characters, that of 
Maskclyne is one of the best. He is a 
dilettante who flutters about a great many 
subjects of study, who sketches and writes 
verses, and hunts butterflies, and who 
thought “everything gained a new claim 
to admiration from his praise.” “ Nature 
itself,” we are told, “ was but an unacknow¬ 
ledged rural beauty, until ho made her the 
fashion by his patronage.” 

Margaret Forrester, who has been one 
of the victims of the Countess do la Legh, 
and harbours wild thoughts of revenge, 
acquires from her eccentric habits the nick¬ 
name of the Witch of Pendle. A rumour 
spreads first amongst the Roman Catholic 
population, which in this district is relatively 
large, 

“ that there were feorin (fairies) on Pendle. 
Soon the story rim that a witch lived with some 
owls, in a cleft in a nick hid by n cascade, in a 
dark wood on the side of Pendle.’ Then that the 
witch had come to ‘spite’ some folk that had 
done her wrong. They would know whom she 
wished to spite, for they would have murrain in 
their ‘ shippons,’ ‘rot’ among their sheep. The 
tcan-la could not break her spell. She had the 
evil etc. ll any maiden pined, it was the Pendle 
witch. It any lad lost his wav in a snow-storm 
on Pendle, he had been bewildered by the witch.” 

The popular feeling is nursed and stimulated 
by Margaret's enemies, who at length 
prefer vague charges against her, in which 
it is embodied. At the examination before 
tiie magistrates, one of tho witnesses thus 
expresses tho current notions about witch¬ 
craft : — 


“ 4 Nay, dunnot go may (make) a pretence o’ not 
knowing witches’ tricks. They gathem fomseed 
boi moonleet (moonlight), an’ they know weel 
t’ rings weer (where) t’ feorin (fairies) deaunce, and 
tey (they) pull’n up gress (gather the grass) at 
eaut side o’ t’ ring, an tey seyn feau words (they 
say foul, strange words), as bewitchen mon or 
breast as ates (eats) what teyn (they have) 
gathered.’ ” 

The pictures of Lancashire character and 
scenery are, as might be expected from the 
author, at once graphic and correct. They 
give vivid glimpses of the social life, customs, 
dialect, and general character of the hardy 
race who inhabited East Lancashire sixty 
years ago. Tho scene of action is not, how¬ 
ever, confined to Lancashire. There are 
some brilliant pictures of London fashionable 
life, in which the sparkling Lady Treherne, 
with her chronicle of scandal and suggestions 
of social flaws, is admirably contrasted with 
Lady Arden, who Beeks consolation for a 
mind diseased in aiding the political labours 
of her father. The poison which Lady Tre¬ 
herne is instilling into the mind of Alice 
Hindle is rendered negatory by the truer 
views of Lady Arden, who strives to reassure 
her shrinking timidity in words which point 
tho moral of the book :— 

44 Will you prefer obscurity, or will you not 
learn that duty nud sorvice may he done in any 
sphere ? ” 

There are also some scenes laid in Austra¬ 
lia, including an account of a clever capture 
of an escaped convict. 

There is, it will be seen, a kaleidoscopic 
interest about the hook. Now we see a 
beautiful Lancashire dough, now an Italian 
lake, now an Australian shepherd’s hut, now 
again a brilliant London salon. But the in¬ 
terest of the book centres in Ribblesdale. The 
author has a keen appreciation of character, 
and we are always glad to see his sketches of 
the people and places of his native county. 

William E. A. Axon. 


MINOR LITERATURE. 

Ken' Routes for Commerce.—The Mishmee. Hills. 
Bv T. T. Cooper, F.U.G.S. (Henry S. King & Co.) 
There are always two sides to every question, and 
from the Chinese point of view we cannot help 
thinking that “ New Routes for Smuggling ” would 
be a more appropriate title for this attractively got 
up little volume. It appears from Mr. Cooper’s 
introductory chapter, that the Chinese Government, 
indifferent to the eternal truths of free trade, and 
preferring indirect to direct taxation, chooses to 
supply its Thibetan subjects with brick tea from 
its own distant provinces, instead of allowing them 
to buy that delicacy, to them a necessary of life, 
from their neighbours, the Assam tea-planters, 
thus depriving the latter of their most accessible 
market. A previous attempt of Mr. Cooper to 
remedy this absurd misdirection of power, and to 
open a trade route from the Chinese side, met 
with a singular want of appreciation from the 
authorities, who stopped the traveller and kept 
him in durance vile till liberated hv a friendly 
tribe. Without any wish to question the right 
of the producer to find a market how and where 
he can, we cannot help rellecting that efforts of 
this nature are not always met even by the most 
enlightened governments in the spirit they may 
perhaps deserve. For instance, should an enter¬ 
prising Chinaman attempt to lay the foundation 
of free trade in salt with the population of rural 
Bengal, or to supply our French neighbours with 
decent tobacco, instead of the home-grown abomina¬ 
tion they are compelled to consume, we fear that his 


reception by the officials would be somewhat like 
that of Mr. Cooper in Thibet, except that the 
neighbouring tribes, though they would doubtless 
he most friendly, would lack the power to effect 
his release. 

Foiled in his first attempt to evade the vigilance, 
or, as he terms it, the 44 espionage ” of the Chinese 
mandarins, Mr. Cooper made a second attempt 
from the Assam side, the chronicle of which lies 
before us. Whatever opinion we may have of the 
object of his joumov, the heroic courage with 
which he made his way against moral and physi¬ 
cal difficulties commands our sincere admiration. 
Enfeebled by repeated attacks of fever, and lamed 
by an abscess in the foot, he struggled on, in a 
deadly climate, with insufficient food, among 
hostile natives, through tangled forests and over 
precipitous mountains, till almost within sight of 
Roemah, where he hoped to establish friendly re¬ 
lations with the Thibetans. Alas! the espionage 
of the Chinamen had been too much for him, and 
he had to retrace his steps on learning that a force 
had been posted at Roemah to prevent his entry. 
His only consolation was that of persuading the 
chiefs of the Meju Mislimis, hitherto at enmity 
with tho English, to make overtures of peace to 
the authorities at Sudiva. Ilis account of these 
wild frontier clans and the hardly less barbarous 
Khamtis, under whose protection he travelled, is 
not without interest; and the numerous episodes 
of sport and adventure scattered through the hook 
make it one of the most amusing books of travel 
we havo lately read. 

True Stories of Arctic Adventure and Discovery: 
a Book for the Young. By Mrs. Chisholm. 
(Cassell, Fetter it Galpin.) The only objection 
we have to this work is that the storv is con¬ 
ducted in conversations between Mrs. Chisholm 
and her children, and the remembrance of the 
sufferings which we were caused by this inhuman 
device in the breezy days of boyhood at the hands 
of Mrs. Markham and other 44 goody ” writers 
has made us loathe the system ever since. The 
work, however, contains an excellent, faithful, and 
really interesting account of all the notable Arctic 
expeditions from the time of Edward VI. down 
to the year 18 o 9. There is no species of enter¬ 
prise that requires such true pluck and self-denial, 
accompanied by so much self-reliance, as Arctic 
exploration. It is the school in which our best 
naval officers have been trained, and in which we 
hope they may long learn the highest capabilities 
of their profession. 

Ena, or the Ancient Maori. By George II. 
Wilson. (Smith, Elder & Co.) The Britain of 
tile South receives from the Englishmen who have 
taken possession of it very different treatment from 
that which was accorded to our own island by its 
Roman, or even its so-called Anglo-Saxon colon¬ 
ists; and perhaps it is a necessary outcome of 
modern ideas that even so superior a race of bar¬ 
barians ns the Maories must be gradually civilised 
out of existence. But before they disappear alto¬ 
gether it is very desirable that tlieir institutions 
should he fairly described and their traditions put 
on record, albeit with as much heaping up of 
fable and meretricious adornment ns occurs in our 
Arthurian legends. A praiseworthy effort in that 
direction was made two years ago by Mr. Alfred 
Domett in his Banolf and Amohia, and a much 
less notable, yet useful, effort of the same sort 
appears in Mr. Wilson’s Ena. This is not an epic 
poem, hut a prose fiction, in which the fiction is 
very thin and the prose is rather heavy. As a 
work of art it cannot he commended. As an 
honest attempt to pourtrav the manners and 
opinions of the native New Zealanders, however, 
it deserves kindly mention. Many persons, nowa¬ 
days, are willing to take in a great deal of instruc¬ 
tion, had or good, through the medium of a tale, 
while they would strongly object to receive it in 
more matter-of-fact form. For such persons Mr. 
Wilson's hook seems to have been written, and to 
them it ought to he acceptable. 

Mr. Wilson says that it is a “not altogether 
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fictitious story,” but if there is much basis of fact 
in his plot, it is probably only such fact as might 
be common to the history of half a hundred Maori 
heroes and heroines. Ena is the brave and beauti¬ 
ful daughter of a chieftain, described as reigning 
in the Paramatta district, some sixty years ago. 
Her tribe being attacked by powerful enemies, she 
is stolen by them and taken far inland, while the 
tribe is all but exterminated. At length, being 
rescued, after many hardships, by her brother and 
her lover, she is brought home to kill herself after 
witnessing the death of both brother and lover, as 
well as of the residue of her kindred and clan. 
The brother is supplied with an object of worship 
in an American maiden who has been washed 
ashore from a ship wrecked off the coast, and who, 
until she dies of consumption, is half worshipped, 
on account of her own virtues and the novelty and 
mystery of her appearance, by all the other Maories 
with whom she comes in contact. But in the 
threads of love stories running through the book 
there is little to unravel and nothing worth un¬ 
ravelling. Its sole value is in its sketches of New 
Zealand scenery, which are often very graphic, 
though sometimes overwrought, and, yet more, in 
its illustrations of New Zealand customs, and of 
what appear to have been the main characteristics 
of Maori life and temperament before the era of 
English colonisation. We are shown how “be¬ 
neath the rough exterior and unsophisticated 
manners of the natives there lav the germs of true 
nobility, gentleness, honour, and fidelity, united 
with and inseparable from fierce passions hammered 
into steeled impulses that became brighter, harder 
and colder as misfortune drove them through the 
bloody furnace of adversity.” Their feasts and 
funerals, their huts and houses, their war-councils 
and their fighting ways, especially the latter, are 
described carefully and often vividly, and we are 
helped to appreciate the fine qualities that were in 
them, notwithstanding their luckless tendency to 
destroy one another before English colonists under¬ 
took to hasten on the work of destruction by help 
of rum and gunpowder. Whether this painful 
result of English colonisation was necessary, 
whether different treatment might not have pro¬ 
duced very different and much happier effects, Mr. 
Wilson does not set himself to say. 

Maona: a Sketch of the Manners and Customs rf 
the Aboriginal Inhabitants of New Zealand. By 
Captain J. C. Johnstone, Bengal Army. (London: 
Chapman & Hall, 1874.) During the last five 
and twenty years a notable change has taken 
place in the interest with which the reading public 
regards the sayings and doings of the noble savage. 

In the days of our youth, not only Fenimore 
Cooper, but a host of imitators, were able to awake 
feelings of sincere sympathy for the helpless red 
man and his rapid improvement off the face of the 
boundless prairie. Perhaps we have found out that 
the Last of the Mohicans and his like are nothing 
more than the ordinary heroes of romance, clad in 
paint and feathers instead of doublet and hose: 
perhaps wo are too depraved to care to read of 
simple virtues and unsophisticated crimes, or of 
anything but breaches of the ten commandments 
by sinners in good society. Anyhow, we fear that 
Captain Johnstone's book will hardly meet with 
the success it deserves as the picture of the life of 
a race which, a few generations hence, will have 
left not many more traces than its own “ Moa.” 
The author hasevidently made a careful study of the 
remarkable people who are called bv us New Zea¬ 
landers, and by themselves “ Maori,” and has issued 
the fruit of his labours in the form of a romance, 
chronicling the rise of a feud between two power¬ 
ful tribes a couple of hundred years ago, the effects 
of which have lasted till our own dav. lie has 
succeeded in giving graphically-written descriptions 
of their mode of fighting and fishing, love-making 
and house-building, the superstitious rites they 

f ractised, and the scenery in which they lived'; 

utthe thread of plot on which he has strung these 
scattered pearls together is of. the slenderest, and 
the unmerciful use of native words, enforcing con¬ 


stant reference to the page where the mysterious 
term first occurs, is a grievous obstacle to fiuent 
perusal of the stoiy. We hope that Captain 
Johnstone will use his undoubted powers of de¬ 
scription and careful study of Maori character to 
give us the record of his experiences as he obtained 
them. For such a book we venture to predict a 
more favourable reception than is likely to be ac¬ 
corded to the present attempt to weave them into 
a romance. 


that have already done duty in other works issued 
by the same publishers. They will perhaps be 
none the less welcome on that account to the pur¬ 
chasers of the present volume. But it would have 
been more ingenuous to have treated this as an 
admitted fact. The substitutions of new titles and 
borders, with erasure of prior names, are, however, 
we suppose, among the “ fantastic tricks ” played 
by the art of the lithographic printer in such 
matters. Editor. 


A Key to the Queen’s Regulations as Raised in 
1873, has been published contemporaneously with 
the appeartuice of the volume itself, by Captain 
Malton, already known as the epitomiser of several 
of the drill evolutions. The Regulations have been 
materially recast in form and arrangement; the recent 
extensive alterations in military organisation and 
departmental nomenclature have necessitated the 
introduction of much new and important matter: 
so considerable, indeed, are the changes, that a 
search in the revised edition for paragraphs ana¬ 
logous to those of the old offers in many cases the 
traditional difficulty of discovering a needle in a 
bundle of hay. Captain Malton's Key gives a 
comparative table of the obsolete and revised 
editions, and notices in detail all material additions 
and alterations. It will, therefore, supply a most 
valuable aid in the study of a book with which 
every oliicer is required to be thoroughly ac¬ 
quainted. 

At School with an Old Dragoon. By Stephen 
J. Maekenna. (II. S. King & Co.) A collection of 
military tales of the last forty years, intended no 
doubt for schoolboys at home for the Christmas 
holidays. The stories are graphically written, and 
the historical and technical details more accurate 
than usual in such works. 

The Afiican Cruiser: a Midshipman's Adeen- 
tures on the West Coast. By S. Whitchurch 
Sadler, R.N. (II. S. King & Co.) Like the last, 
a boy's book,—this time of naval prowess in the 
suppression of the Slave-trade; pleasantly told, 
apparently from personal experience. 

Notable Shipwrecks; being Tales of Disaster and 
Heroism at Sea. lie-told by Uncle Hardy. (Lon¬ 
don and New York: Cassell, Fetter & Cialpin.) 
We have read this book with a great deal of 
pleasure, for there is something irresistibly, though 
sadly, attractive in the tales of shipwreck and 
disaster at sea. Uhcle Hardy has done his work 
well; he has rightly judged that the materials 
with which he has to deal are of sutliciently ab¬ 
sorbing interest in themselves to require no em¬ 
bellishment from his pen; and the narratives of 
disasters and human suffering are consequently told 
in a simple, straightforward, graphic, and, we 
believe, singularly truthful manner. It is a book 
that will do all young people good. Few boys can 
read unmoved of the scene of matchless heroism 
that accompanied the wreck of the Birkenhead or 
the sinking of the Northfleet. The sad history of 
shipwreck is brought down to the latest date prac¬ 
ticable, that of the Atlantic being the last. 

Philip's Ilandy General Atlas of the World , by 
John Bartholomew, F.R.G.S. (Philip and Son), 
is a his,lily-creditable representative of its class. 
The maps of which it consists have evidently been 
compiled with care. They are well engraved and 
well printed. The paper and binding are good, 
and the colouring is effective—what is more to the 
purpose, it is technically accurate. There is, in 
addition, a copious and judiciously-prepared index 
of reference. It is among its good features, that 
a more than ordinary share of attention is be¬ 
stowed upon the various portions of the British 
dominions throughout the world. Upon the 
whole, the Handy General Atlas will maintain 
the credit which Mr. Bartholomew has already 
acquired in connexion with works of such a class. 

It is just to add that one or two of the prefixed 
physical maps, as well as one illustrative of the 
natural productions of different lands, are, unless 
we greatly err, but slightly altered from sheets 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 

Madame Gr.itvi.Nus, the widow of the great Ger¬ 
man commentator on .Shakspere, has consented to 
become one of the Vice-Presidents of the New 
Shakspere Society. 

The late Mr. Sunnier has bequeathed all his 
papers and MSS. to his old mid distinguished friend, 
the poet Henry Longfellow, together with the hell' 
of his collections of coins anil bronzes, the remainder 
of which has been left by him to Dr. Samuel 
Howe, of Boston. After making various dispo¬ 
sitions of his property in favour of relatives and 
friends, Mr. Sumner leaves 50,000 dollars to the 
library of Harvard Colleire, the interest of which 
is to be annually spent in the purchase of books; 
this legacy being, as he says, a tribute of grati¬ 
tude for the benefit which lie himself has derived 
from libraries, both private and public, and so 
far merely a just repayment of that which be 
had himself received in such rich abundance. 

George Eliot's new volume of poetry, which 
Messrs. Blackwood will publish about the end of 
the month, will include the poems contributed to 
English magazines, and a poem contributed only 
to an American serial, together, we beliovo, with 
more recent poetical work, which will now lor the 
first time see the light. 

Mr. Mutu Coomap.a Swamv, the Hindu Mem¬ 
ber of the Legislative Council of Ceylon, and the 
translator of Arichandra, or the Martyr of Truth, 
has in the press translations of three most import¬ 
ant Oriental works. The first is the Ddthiwansa, 
the History of the Tooth-relic of Buddha, a poetical 
work in Pali, of which the text will be published 
together with the translation. The second is the 
SuttamjnUa, the Discourses and Sermons of Buddha, 
a work of great antiquity, of which the translation 
alone will appear at present, the publication of 
the text being reserved for a later period. This 
work is held in very high estimation bv the 
Buddhists, who rank it as high as, if not Light r 
than, the Dammapada. of which a translation was 
published some years ago. The third work- which 
Mr. Mutu Coomara Swamv bus in hand is a trans¬ 
lation of the Tamil poems of Tayumanavar, a 
philosopher of Southern India. It treats of the 
two Indian schools ofVedantism and Siddhantism, 
the latter of which is but little known to Emo- 
peans. It is said that some of the later thoughts 
of ■ European metaphysicians have in it been 
anticipated. 

Baron Franz Wiliiklk von Dilfukth has 
just completed an interesting collection of hitherto 
imprinted German ballads, belonging to the six¬ 
teenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries. 
This collection, which numbers fifty-two songs, 
chiefly obtained in Franconia, either in a manu¬ 
script form or taken down from the lips of Franco¬ 
nian peasants and others, is published at Stuttgart 
by Messrs. G. and J. Go.-ehen. The greater num¬ 
ber possess the undoubted character of national 
popular songs, but some exhibit a more artificial 
construction, and are probably the production of 
students, or itinerant teachers. 

Messrs. Paterson, of Edinburgh, will publish 
during the present year, in their series of Drama¬ 
tists of the Restoration, the Works of Sir Aston 
Cokain, one volume ; the Fifth and Last volume 
of Sir William Davenant: the Works of John 
Lacy in one volume: the Third and Fourth 
volumes of Crowne ; the Works of John Tatham.. 
in one volume ; and the First Volume of Thomas 
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Killigrew, author of The Parson’s Wedding. 
Messrs. James Maidment and W. H. Logan are 
the editors. 

Thb Rev. J. M. Hudson, of Boston, United 
States, has been for some time engaged on a new 
edition of Shakspere, and hopes to complete it 
next year. 

Messes. Bickers & Son have in the press new 
editions of Pepys’s and Evelyn’s Diaries, and of 
Ben Jonson’s works, the last to be in nine 
volumes. 

The first part of the Transaction* of the New 
Shakspere Society is nearly all in type, and will be 
issued in a fortnight or three weeks. Besides the 
papers read before the Society, and reports of the 
discussions on them, the part will contain a letter 
from Mr. James Spedding on the pause-test as 
applicable to Shakspere’s plays, ana reprints of 
(1) Mr. Spedding’s article on Henry VIII., in 
which, so long ago as 1850, he pointed out the 
respective shares of Shakspere and Fletcher in 
that play; (2) the late Mr. J. Hickson’s article of 
1848 on The Two Noble Kinsmen, in which he 
showed that Shakspere wrote nearly half that 
play, introduced every character in it, and distin¬ 
guished Shakspere's part from Fletcher’s. Oou- 
hrinatives of the results of Mr. Spedding and Mr. 
Hickson, by means of metrical tests, will also be 
:given by Mr. Fleay and Mr. Fumivall. 

Mr. Fleay has now arranged with Mr. Daniel, 
that his revised edition of the first quarto of 
Romeo and Juliet, for the new Shakspere Society, 
shall be printed in parallel pages with Mr. Daniel’s 
revised edition of the second quarto, and thus the 
two revised texts be kept opposite to one another, 
as the two reprints of these quartos are. 

Mr. Tom Taylor will take the chair at the 
next meeting of the New Shakspere Society, when 
Mr. Fleay’s paper on the authorship of the Taming 
of the Shreio will be read, contending that only the 
scenes in which Katharine and Petruchio appear 
were written by Shakspere, the other scenes being 
due to the recaster of the old Taming of & Shreio. 

The following extract from a diary kept at 
York earlv in the present century, and purchased 
by the Trustees of the British Museum on the 
death of the writer about ten years ago, will have 
great interest for the admirers of Tristram 
Shandy :— 

‘‘April 12th, 1808. I had last night the pleasure 
of giving a sixpence to an old sen-ant of Laurence 
Sterne, Richard Greenwood, aged 70, who now lives 
at Sutton on the Forest—lived three years as servant 
rcsidont in the house when Sterne livod at therectorial 
mansion, since rebuilt. He left his service at Martin 
—or Michaelmas—1745, having had a few words with 
his master a short time before in consequence of his 
refusing to engage ns drummer to Kingston’s Light 
llorso, a regimont of cavalry raised in Yorkshire 
during the rebellion. Ho used to accompany his 
master whonover Sterne came to York, and when 
there lie rarely spent a night without a girl or two 
which Richard used to procurofor him. He promised 
Richard to reward him for keeping these private 
amours of his secret, particularly from Mrs. Sterne. 
Richard says he was as good as his promise, and that 
for his part he never mentioned these tilings concern¬ 
ing his master. Sterne too was continually after his 
female servants, and these things, and sometimes his 
attain at York, would come to the ears of Mrs. Sterne, 
a-i'l, ns might lvj expected, great quarrels onsued. 
During all the time ho lived with them they were 
upon very ill terms. She brought him soveral children; 
only one grew up, a very fine girl called Lydia. 
Richard has heard that she married in France. Most 
ot the rest died in very early infancy—one boy lived 
t hree weeks. Sterne was inconsolable after his death, 
took to his chamber, uud would not leave it of (sic) a 
week. Richard remembers a sister of Sterne’s visitiug 
them, one of tho finest women ever seen, and thinks 
lie has heard that his mother was in great distress at 
York, and that, his master would have relieved her, 
but was prevented by his wife. 

'■ When anything pro bleed a difference between him 
and his wife, ho would order Richard to bring out his 
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hone, and they would go together to York, where he 
soon lost all his cares in the arms of some more 
blooming beauty. He would frequently be absent 
many days together on these occasions, and should 
Sunday intervene, did not return to perform the duties 
of the day. He did not attend well to the duties of 
his situation, but when he preached, the audience 
were quite delighted with him, and ho never preached 
at Sutton but half the congregation were in tears. 
The Minster was crowded whenever it was known that 
he was to preach ; ho used often to preach nearly ex¬ 
tempore. He had engaged to preach at Farlington, a 
few miles from Sutton, and when there, found he 
had forgot his sermon. He only asked for a Bible, 
and composed a most excellent sermon, which he 
delivered from a scrap of paper no bigger than his 
hand. 

“■ He was for many years at variance with the Har- 
lands, the squires of his parish. It originated in his 
determination to give a settlement to a man who, 
exercising a trade which required apprentices, Mr. 
Harland thought that thereby an expense might be 
brought on the parish. Sterne was determined to 
carry the point, and let the man a farm of 107. a year, 
which gave him a settlement, and he never spoke to 
the Harlands after. Sterne was a justice of the peace, 
and would often espouse a cause which he was sure of 
bringing through at the Quarter Sessions; he could talk 
down the lawyers so; this he delighted in. He was 
a man of prodigious wit, and the entertainment of 
every company; he never drank to excess ; he usually 
after dinner took one glass of wino, of which he 
drank half and filled his glass with water for the 
rest. In person tall and thin; when composing would 
often pull down his wig over one eye, and remove it 
from side to side. 

“ Ho died and was buried in London. Richard has 
heard, and it was generally believed in the village, 
that his corpse became a subject for the surgeon’s 
knife—a gentleman viewing the skeletons or subjects 
in some of tho London Hospitals challenged one for 
Sterne by the number of teeth in'each jaw. Alas, 
poor Yoriek ! ” 

Messrs. Henry Holt & Co., of New York, 
announce a History of American Currency, which 
will contain a good deal of valuable collateral 
matter, by Professor W. G. Sumner, Professor of 
Political and Social Science in Yale College. 

Wb can only refer our readers to the Nation of 
March 26 for an article entitled, “One of the 
American Pet Marjories.” A volume of poems, 
written in 1871, by a young maiden of from nine 
to ten years of age, has just been privately printed 
bv the authoress’s indulgent parents. It contains 
above sixty short pieces, beside three dramatic 
performances: A Rolling Stone Gathers no Moss, 
a tragedy; No Use Crying for Spilled Milk, a 
tragedy; and Victor, the King of Fairyland. This 
outdoes Chatterton and Pope, and we shall look 
for an epic from the poetess before she attains her 
fifteentn birthday. 

The Nation, after stating that Mr. Launt 
Thompson's in terestingideal statueof theRev.Abra- 
ham Pierson, first President of Yale, is to be unveiled 
at the College on Commencement Dav, remarks 
that a Catechism composed by the President's 
father, the Rev. Abraham Pierson, pastor of the 
church at Branford, Conn., in the language of the 
Quiripi Indians, and published at Cambridge, 
Mass., in 1658, has recently been in a sense re¬ 
discovered. It bears the title, Some Helps for the 
Indians, showing them hoto to Improve their Natural 
Reason, to Know the True God and the Christian 
Religion. 

“ Of this tract but two copies are known to bo in 
existence : out* in tho British Museum, and the other, 
with a different title-pago, in tho library of Mr. James 
Lenox, of New York. A reprint of it, with tho 
competent editing of Mr. J. Hammond Trumbull, has 
just been published in n limited edition of ono hundred 
copies. Mr. Trumbull says in his Introduction that 
this Catechism is the only book printed in any Indiau 
dialect of the south-west parts of New England, and is 
probably the first work of an author belonging either 
to the Connecticut or Now Haven colony which was 
printed in this country. It supplies linguistic material 
of some valuo to philologists; and tho interlineation 
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of the original English with the Quiripi version 
illustrates a method of religions instruction which 
many good men of Mr. Pierson’s day agreed with 
Dr. Reynolds in regarding as ‘a very proper and 
necessary course for those to take who would convert 
and persuade pagans to believe the truth.’ Mr, 
Trumbull indicates a few of the many piqoant pas¬ 
sages in which this method shinee by its absolute 
want of fitness; as when the question: ‘ How do you 
prove that there is but one true God ? ’ is answered 
thus: ‘Because singular things of the same kind 
when they are multiplied are differenced among them¬ 
selves by their singular properties ; but there cannot 
be found another God differenced from this, by any 
such like properties.’ The Quiripi Indians, it may 
be added, lived near Long Island Sound, from Guilford 
westward, to and beyond the west bounds of Connec¬ 
ticut. Their name signifies long water." 

As Mr. Fleay was discussing the authorship of 
the play of Troylus and Cressida in a recent num¬ 
ber, the following notice of an earlier play on the 
same subject may be found interesting, although 
the information it gives is hut scanty. 

There are preserved in the Public Record Office 
certain books containing the accounts of Richard 
Gibson, who was Master of the Revels during 
several years of the reign of Henry VIII. In 
his account of the expenses incurred for the 
celebration of Christmas in 1615, at the Manor of 
Eltham, he describes a castle of timber which was 
prepared as the scene of a sham fight, and con¬ 
tinues thus:— 

“ Allso in the sayd tym of Crystmes for solas by 
Master Kornych and other, and by the chylldryn of 
the chappell was playd the Storry of Troylous and 
Pandor, rychely inparelled, all so Kallkas and Kryssyd 
inparylled lyke a wedow of onour in blake sarsenet 
and other abelements for seche mater; Dyomed and the 
Grekes inparylled lyke mon of ware akordyng to the 
intent or porpoos.” 

This “ kotnedy ” was followed by a tournament, 
after which the queen and ladies of the castle re¬ 
cited speeches composed by Mr. Cornish, who was 
master of the boys in the Chapel Royal, and the 
minstrels on the walls and towers played a 
melodious song. Nothing is said by Gibson of the 
performance of the comedy, hut the following 
particulars as to the costumes occur in the ac¬ 
count. “ Eulyxes ” was played by one of the chapel 
children in a doublet of white and green satin of 
Bruges. Troilus wore a double cloak of red and 
yellow sarcenet, a satin doublet, velvet shoes, and a 
feather. Calclias was played by Cornish, in a mantle 
and bishop's surcoat of yellow sarcenet, a black 
sarcenet gown and bonnet, a coped cape stiffened 
with pasteboard, and a yellow satin girdle. Cressida 
wore a surcoat and mantle of black sarcenet, and a 
widow’s hood and wimple of Florence cotton. 

Diomed and his fellows wore Greek robes and 
girdles of red and yellow sarcenet, with Holland 
shirts the sleeves of which were very wide, hanging 
out at the hand and other places. Of Pandarus, it is 
only stated that he had a red and yellow satin 
doublet, with points of copper gold ribbon and 
silk ribbon, Spanish girdles and points were sup- ' 
plied to all the actors, and a barber was paid 4rf. 
for trimming their hair and washing all their 
heads. How far this show deserved to be called 
a “ komedy ” it is impossible to say. Hall does 
not mention it in his Chronicles, and we are not 
aware that any other writer speaks of it. It may 
have been only a Bort of pageant, or tableau vivant 
founded on Chaucer’s poem, but the probability is 
that there was some dialogue. Perhaps some of 
our’ readers who are well acquainted with the 
early history of the stage may be able to give 
more information on the subject. 

Mr. Justin Winsor, superintendent of the 
Boston Public Library, writes to the Boston Daily 
Advertiser oil a question of great literary im¬ 
portance. The account of the Barton collection, 
printed fifteen years ago, mentions that Sir Walter 
Scott was at one time engaged on an edition of 
Shakspere, and the statement is fully confirmed 
by the Life of Archibald Constable, recontlv pub¬ 
lished. Constable first suggested to Scott, in 
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February 1822, that he should undertake an edi¬ 
tion in twelve or fourteen volumes, with notes, 
Ac.; and Scott, though at first reluctant, while 
admitting the want of a “ sensible ” Shakespeare, 
finally became more inclined to it, “ with my son 
Lockhart’s assistance for the fag.” Scott’s labour 
was to be chiefly confined to the introductory 
volume. On September 20,1825, “ Shakspere is 
getting on; ” and the editor of the Life adds that 
“three volumes of the edition were completed 
before the sad crisis in 1826, but then laid aside ; 
and ultimately, I have been told, the sheets were 
meld in London at watte paper. It is even doubted 
whether one copy be now in existence.” 

“ These statements,” continues Mr. Winsor, “ give a 
peculiar interest to the volumes which are now in this 
library, and which are perhaps the only ones of the edi¬ 
tion now in existence. They were printed in Edinburgh 
by James Ballantyne & Co., and constitute volumes se¬ 
cond, third, and fourth of an octavo edition. They have 
no title-pages, no general introduction, and but brief 
ones of a page or two to each play—the second con¬ 
taining Two Gentlemen of Verona, Corned)/ of Errors, 
I/joe's Labour Lost, and Merchant of Venice ; the 
third. Midsummer Night’s Dream, Taming of the 
Shrew, As You Like It, and Much Ado About Nothing ; 
the fourth, Merry Wives of Windsor, Measure for 
Measure, Alls Well that Ends Well, and Twelfth 
Night. The notes at the foot of the page seem to be 
derived from the ordinary sources. Looe's Labour Lost 
has at the end ‘ Notes concerning the character of 
Holofernes.’ 

“ On a fly-leaf of volume two is a memorandum 
signed by T. Rodd, the well-known London book¬ 
seller, with whom Mr. Barton had constant dealings, 
in which it is stated that he (Rodd) bought the 
volumes at a sale in Edinburgh, in the catalogue of 
which they were entered as Shakespeare’s works, 
edited by Sir Walter Scott and Lockhart, volumes 
two. three, and four, all printed unique. The memo¬ 
randum continues: ‘ That Scott entertained the de¬ 
sign of editing Shakespeare, I know from A. Constable, 
who mentioned it to me more than once; and I sent 
him a little book of memoranda for Scott’s use ; but, 
as he, Constable, informed me, it never reached him. 
The bankruptcies of Scott and Constable prevented 
the completion of the work. The book has marks of 
Scott's usual inaccuracies, as I find on casually opening 
these volumes. . . . Scott is perhaps the most faulty 
and careless of writers, unless it be T. F. Dibdin. It 
is hardly saying too much of either of them to assert 
that a gross mistake might be found in every page 
issued by either of them.’ 

“ There is also contained in the volumes a memo¬ 
randum by a friend of Mr. Barton’s, showing that 
at the time it is supposed Scott was engaged upon 
this editing work, he was also giving other indications 
of his interest in Shakespeare, in writing in his His¬ 
tory of Scotland a detailed historical account of Mac- 
lieth's story, with a reference to the incorrect tale of 
the dramatist; and in his Saint Honan’s Well, a full 
sketch of an amateur representation of Midsummer 
Nights Dream.” 

Mr. Winsor will be glad to learn whether any 
other copy of this edition—which is not men¬ 
tioned in Bohn, Allibone, or Thimm, or in the 
catalogue of the Shakspere Memorial Library at 
Birmingham—has escaped destruction ; and, if so, 
whether it corresponds in aU particulars with 
that in the Boston Library. 

Is the present number of the Fortnightly 
Review the editor commences what promises to 
be a very suggestive, stimulating, and incredible 
treatise on the subject of “ Compromise.” _ The 
introductory chapter is taken up with an inge¬ 
nious lamentation on the decline of moral earnest¬ 
ness, which has been repeatedly predicted as the 
inevitable consequence of the spread of “ positive ” 
ways of thinking beyond the narrow limits of 
that section of the speculative class who embrace 
“ extreme ” opinions while they are unpopular. 
What hinders Mr. Morley from recognising an 
obvious connection which disinterested thinkers 
like De Tocqueville saw forty years ago, is that 
he proceeds on the baseless assumption that moral 
principles are generalisations from experience in¬ 
stead of the translation in the empirical sphere of 


those wishes which in the metempirical sphere 
are translated into mythologies and theologies, 
and in both are more or less than rational. No 
doubt practical principles of this kind are capable 
of being modified by experience, and are being 
increasingly modified now. English politics in 
particular have pretty nearly passed into the 
“ positive ” stage, while French and, still more, 
German politics continue to be “ metaphysical.” 
And it is precisely of the increasing control of ex¬ 
perience which Mr. Morley really complains. The 
second chapter, “ Of the possible Utility of Error,” 
is chiefly important as a reply to M. Renan’s au¬ 
dacious proposal that the few and the many 
should permanently agree to differ in belief. _ No 
doubt, as Mr. Morley shows, such a “ compromise ” 
would team with paradoxes (greater than the old 
one that the wise in this matter should learn of 
the unwise), and would prove more costly in 
practice than M. Renan anticipates ; but it has 
the advantage of leaving room for broad facts, 
which Mr. Morley ignores. The great majority 
of mankind have always been lazy, stupid, sel¬ 
fish, sensual; and history, which Mr. Morley 
rightly calls “ a huge pis-aller,” is a record of the 
ways in which they have been exploits by the 
minority who have been less so, in order to make 
them fit instruments of a civilisation by which 
they have profited little. If we interpret indi¬ 
vidual interest either by the case of unmolested 
habit, or by the proportion of satisfaction to de¬ 
sire, or by the perfect play of natural faculty, it 
has never coincided on a large scale, and is not 
likely to coincide for generations, with the interests 
of ‘‘humanity,” except among moderately ego¬ 
istic members of the progressive sections of the 
directing classes. That the mass of mankind 
should come to know what is their interest for 
this life, and act upon the knowledge, as they are 
beginning to do in Scandinavia, would he such 
a shock to civilisation that most intelligent 
people, except Mr. Morley and Mr. I itjames Ste¬ 
phen, shrink increasingly from the risk of shaking 
the “ superstitions,” which at any rate keep most 
men quiet, to be exploits —for or against «hu¬ 
manity.” To imagine that, when the “super¬ 
stitions” have disappeared, the “religious senti¬ 
ment” will remain, is contrary to experience, 
which shows that in most men the religious sen¬ 
timent has always been artificially maintained by 
the inculcation of opinions incapable of being 
“verified” in this life. A man may suit his 
wishes to his knowledge and the knowledge of 
his betters; then he will economise his force. 
He may suit his belief to his wishes and the 
wishes of his betters; then he may augment his 
force. Mr. Morley wishes us to have it both 
ways, and thinks he “ does well to he angry ” be¬ 
cause we see that we can’t. 

The essay on “ Wordsworth,” which Mr. Walter 
H. Pater contributes to the just issued number 
of the Fortnightly Review, would require per¬ 
haps to be retouched ere it could take its 
place quite worthily, as a work of literary art, 
beside his other essays. That does not prevent 
its being, as it now stands, better as literary art 
than almost any known dissertation on the poet. 
Its finish of detail gives it a place which neither 
the graceful contribution of Lord Coleridge nor 
the weighty contribution of Mr. Hutton aspires 
to fill. The substance of the criticism is a different 
question; for our part, we think the criticism 
itself as penetrating as any already published 
upon the same theme. Within its own limited 
range it is surely as sound. And if in finish of 
handiwork it is scarcely yet the equal of the 
Studies in the Renaissance, it is actually equal to 
these in finish of thought. The essay has the 
unbroken, the flowing character of a single move¬ 
ment of a sonata, while, in fact, it • includes the 
full variety of many movements. The reader will 
not expect to find'Mr. Pater departing from the 
principle of criticism adopted in his book, and 
laid down, if we remember rightly, as one of two 
possible ones, by Mr. Symonds in his review of 


the hook in these columns. What, Mr. Pater 
asks, is the particular savour of Wordsworth’s 
poetry ?—what is the peculiar impression which 
the poetry of Wordsworth produces upon me P 
No doubt he will be told, as he was told, with 
more of truth, of his study of Botticelli, that in 
his essay at an answer he has succeeded less in 
showing what Wordsworth really is, than in 
showing what he believes Wordsworth to be. 
The writings of Wordsworth, says Mr. Pater— 
and here nobody will disagree with him—are the 
central and elementary expression of that keener 
sense of natural things, that “ consciousness which 
weighs, listens, penetrates, where the earlier mind 
passed roughly by.” Again, “there was in his 
own character a certain contentment, a sort 
of religious placidity, seldom found united 
with a sensibility like his, which was favour¬ 
able to the quiet, habitual observation of in¬ 
animate or imperfectly animate existence.” 
Furthermore, he approached human life through 
nature, which was alive to him. His religious 
sentiment, consisting much in the recognition of 
local sanctities, was in truth natural religion; and 
his appreciation of passion in the lowly was due in 
part to his sense that humble life was nearer to 
Nature than other life, and that there, where he 
saw it, it was in some way elevated and solemnised. 
Having thus much to say for those who value the 
concentrated expression of human passion—found 
by him, Mr. Pater would remark, in the elementary 
exhibition of elementary feelings, by the poor— 
Wordsworth, with his much pondering, with the 
strange reminiscences and forebodings of his 
poetry, which carry us behind and before, has also 
something “ for those who feel the fascination of 
hold speculative ideas.” And though the office of 
poet is not that of moralist, and the first aim of 
Wordsworth’s verse is to give the reader its own 
peculiar pleasure, one chief lesson he conveys: 
“ the supreme importance of contemplation in the 
conduct of life.” Impassioned contemplation is 
with him “ the perfect end ”—his work is to with¬ 
draw the thoughts for a space from the mere 
machinery of life, so that one may witness with 
“ appropriate emotions ” the spectacle of the great 
facts of man’s existence. 

Dr. Maudsley’s article on “ Sex and Mind in 
Education,” in the same Review, will disappoint 
the expectations raised by his name. Ills ex¬ 
tensive pathological experience appears to have 
thrown no light upon the interesting question 
whether the effects of sex are to be traced in 
mental processes properly so called ; ftt least, 
instead of himself speaking with authority on 
this subject, he relies mainly on the doubtful 
authority of some American writers to prove that 
the physical constitution of young girls is unequal 
to the strain of an ordinary school education, and 
that therefore, in the interests of the race, their 
instruction should be carried on with special re¬ 
ference to their presumed destiny as wives and 
mothers. Of course the advocates of the “ co¬ 
education ” of the sexes, or its equivalent, hold 
that any stimulation of the mental faculties is 
excessive which disturbs the balance of the 
general health. The practical question for doctors 
and fathers to determine is the quantity of purely 
mental exercise necessary to preserve the balance 
by a full parallel development of all the organic 
powers. Whether such mental exercise ought to 
be, or can he, different in kind according to the 
sex of the pupil will depend upon the extent to 
which the structure of the brain is found to he 
affected by the broader differences of organisation 
to which Dr. Maudsley refers. 

The contents of the Contemporary are more mis¬ 
cellaneous than usual. Mr. Ralston gives some 
translations of Russian idylls, by Koltsof and 
Nikitin; one by the former, “ The Mower,” even 
in a prose version, has a strangely vivid power of 
sentimentalising the hero’s employment. Mr. 
Bagehot restates, with an apology for slaying the 
slam, the metaphysical basis of toleration; but when 
the ghosts of dead errors walk, they are generally 
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impervious to argument, and have to be laid by 
more sentimental agencies. Mr. Haweis’ “ Me¬ 
morial of Emanuel Deutsch ” will be read with 
the more interest on account of what we cannot 
but think its indiscreetly confidential nature. 

The interest and importance of the field of 
research opened in Mr. Tylor's paper on “The 
Philology of Slang ” ( Macmillans Magazine) will 
surprise most readers, as much as it has done the 
author, for philologists in general seldom notice 
more than a few slang words in more or less re¬ 
putable use in their own day, neglecting the 
living language of the streets, witli its constantly 
new formations and its perplexing survivals, point¬ 
ing to forgotten historical intercourse with sections 
of other nations. Sometimes the same metaphor 
exists independently in the slang of two countries, 
as the German Injfeln, to make love, or spoon ; 
sometimes a descriptive word continues to be slang 
in one language (French and Italian tit-ants, 
tirantes), when its equivalent (English drawers) 
has become prosaically respectable; or, again, 
English to-do, French affaire. A common source 
of slang is of course the corruption of foreign 
words, but few remember that the rage for Italian 
fashion in the sixteenth century bequeathed com¬ 
mission (camicia) as a cant name for shirt; and 
still fewer would guess that the Italian organ-boys 
have enriched. London streets with a new set of 
numerals, oney, dooe, tray, guarterer, chinker, say ; 
then, “ having reached the limits of the silver six¬ 
pence, they begin afresh; so that, for instance, 
say dooe salter- is eightpence.” An older bit of de¬ 
rivation is that of vamp, from Palsgrave, “ vampey 
oi a hose, a rant pied," vamp being originally a 
proper cobbler's term for putting new “ uppers ” 
to an old boot. Mr. Tylor notices the vitality of 
some expressions; “ shoplifting,” for instance, 
coming in when “ cattle-lifting ” was in the way 
to be forgotten. Amongst slang abridgments 
(like rad and rit, for radical and ritualist), he 
mentions cure for curiosity, which we believe was 
introduced rather by a foolish music-hall song. 

In the Com/iill Miss Thackeray introduces us 
to Hhite Cotton Nightcap Country, but the 
legend of The White Cat, a pretty little Blanche, 
whom the Curd of St. Rambert wants to take the 
veil, is a little less consistently worked out than 
usual. The local scenery is admirable, and there 
is naturally a tribute to the poet of “sea-coast 
nook-full Normandy.” 

“A Spring Thought” in Good Words, by the 
author of Mrs. Jcruingham's Journal, is really 
pretty. 

Tin: following account, not hitherto published, 
we believe, of the collection and preservation of 
the unique series of newspapers and fugitive 
literature of the Civil War porio 1, now known as 
the King's Pamphlets, in the British Museum 
(“ huge piles of mouldering wreck, wherein, at the 
rate of perhaps one pennyweight per ton. lie things 
memorable,” according to Mr. Carlyle) is to be 
found amongst the state papers of the Restoration 
period. 

‘■There have been great charges disbursed and 
paius taken in an exact Ollfrt.ion of Pamphlets that 
have boon published from y‘ beginning of that long 
and unhappy Parliament which begun Novemb r 16-10 
and centinued to his M;tj tJ * happy Restoration, con¬ 
sisting of about Thirty thousand several Tracts of all 
sorts and on all sides. . . . The Collection was so 
privately carried on that it was not known there was 
sueh a design in hand, the Collector intending them 
only for his Mnj*r* use that then was. His Maj'r 
having once occasion for one Pamphlet could no where 
obtain it but from the Collector of these, and having 
seen it and perused it was so well satisfied therewith, 
that he commanded a Person of Honour with his own 
hands to restore it to the owner, and likewise His 
Majesty’s great, desire loliare it continued, audexprest 
a good liking to the undertaking ; this was the greatest 
encouragement the Collector had, othenvj.se it is pro¬ 
bable it bad not. been prosecuted, the works proving 
so extrordinary difficult and hazardous, and the 


Charges heavy and Burthensorae both to himselfe and 
servants, it continuing for near Twenty years. 

“ And that the discovery of them might be pre¬ 
vented when the Army was Northward they were 
packt up in trunks and by one or two in a weeko 
sent to a trusty friend in Surrey who safely preserved 
them. When the Army was Westward and fearing 
their return that way, they were sent back to London, 
but not to beo trusted there were sent into Essex, and 
when the Army ranged that way, to Triplo heath. 
They were brought back from thence, and then there 
was an intention of sending them for Holland for 
their preservation, no place being safe in England. 
But this way would not bo ventured, and another 
course was followed, they were placed in a Warehouse 
in form of Tables round the rooms covered over with 
Canvas. Continuing still tho Collecting, nny even 
when the Usurper had taken him out of his bed and 
kept him close prisoner at Whitehall for seven weeks. 

■ still hoping for that time which Thanks he to God 
is come to give him reprieve from so unparallelled 
Labour. 

“ If the Usurper had found them by any Informa¬ 
tion. the Collector to secure them hail made a formall 
Contract with the University, and had signed an 
Acquittance to them for one Thousand pounds ac¬ 
knowledged to l>o received in part for them that they 
might claim them who had in all probability a 
greater power to struggle with him and preserve them, 
than he could have. 

“ All these hard shifts and exigents hath he been 
put into to preserve them for the use of succeeding 
ages, which will scarce have faith to beleeve that 
such horrid and detestable Villanyes wero ever com¬ 
mitted in any Christian Commonwealth since Chris¬ 
tianity had a name." 

The collector of these pamphlets is said to have 
been one George Thomason, of whom the following 
notice appears in The Obituary of Richard Smyth, 
published by the Camden Society: “April 10, 
1000, Geo. Thomason, bookseller, buried out of 
Station" Hall (a poore man).” 

We are indebted to the courtesy of Mr. Thoms 
for the following remarks on the case of Lady 
Marv Digbv, mentioned in our last:—“ There cau 
be no doubt that the statement in Nichols’s 
Leicestershire, vol. iii. p. 473, that Mary, daughter 
of Francis Nele, and the mother of Sir Everard 
Digby, of Gunpowder Plot celebrity, was born in 
1.513, is incorrect; whether it originates in a 
misprint or in imperfect information. She is 
stated in Collins's Peerage (ed. Brydges, v. 353) to 
have been horn in 1550: and as she gave birth to 
Sir Everard in 1581, and subsequently to four 
other children, this is probably the correct date, 
as it makes her a mother at twenty-two and not 
at sixty-eight, as she would have been if born in 
1513.” 

M. I.E VrCE-AMIRAL JotlEN PE LA GrAVIERE 
has an article in the Revue des Deux Monde* for 
April 1, on “ Les Origines do la Marine Moderne.” 
The discovery of the New World and the progress 
of artillery substituted sailing-vessels for gallics 
propelled by oars, although in France the royal 
corps of gnllies preserved its organisation, funds, 
anil military and finance officers till 1749. The 
modern navy is scarcely more than two centuries 
old. Up to the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
great armaments were occasionally fitted out for 
the transport of troops, such as those of William 
the Conqueror and Edward III., and the Spanish 
Armada; but these were disbanded as soon as 
they had answered their immediate purpose, and 
war by sea was carried on by privateers, licensed 
by the various States which required their ser¬ 
vices. Sweden and Denmark were the first 
Powers to form anything like a regular navy, and 
the Baltic shared for some time with the Mediter¬ 
ranean the honour of being the naval cockpit of 
Europe; but the supremacy soon passed to the 
Dutch, and it is to the rivalry between the Dutch 
and the English, and their many struggles in the 
Channel, that we must trace the origin of our 
modern marine. The Dutch established an elabo¬ 
rate organisation, the whole country being divided 
between five elective councils, each composed of 
seven deputies nominated for three years, contri¬ 


buting a fixed quota to the maintenance of the 
fleet, and having its distinct corps of officers, who 
had earned their commissions by merit, and who 
were required to raise and support their own 
crews. The admiral of Rotterdam was com¬ 
mander-in-chief ; if he fell, his place was taken in 
succession by the admiral of Zealand, Amster¬ 
dam, North Holland, and Friesland. Holland 
was for many years the only naval Power that 
maintained a permanent staff of captains at the 
cost of the State in time of peace. Of the 
English navy at this time Pepys's Diary gives a 
vivid picture. When Richelieu came into power 
he found that France had no marine. In 1G2C 
there were not twenty French ships to 300 
leagues of coaBt; France had no foreign market 
open to her manufactures, and had to pay what¬ 
ever price was asked for colonial produce, sugar 
being nearly four francs a pound, while coin was 
being perpetually drained out of the country. 
Richelieu at once devoted one tenth, and after¬ 
wards one fifth of the revenues of the State to 
the creation of a navy. He established dockyards 
at Marseilles, Brest, Brouage, Havre, and Calais, 
nud provided that the plan of every ship to be 
built should be submitted to a council of six or 
seven captains, and that precautions should be 
taken for the maintenance and administration of 
the navy, which are practically identical ‘ with 
those observed at the present day. In fact, naval 
engineering alone is wanting in the ordinance of 
1031. No ship might, under any circumstances, 
be surrendered under pain of death; the same 
rule was laid down in the ordinance of 1089, and 
it was only modified, owing to the progress of 
artillery, in 1765. Richelieu also kept in regular 
service a number of captains and lieutenants, who 
were to serve as a nucleus, and to train up the 
scions of the French nobility and the Hite of the 
nation to officer the king’s ships. But the parsi¬ 
mony of Mazarin undid the wx>rk of his predeces¬ 
sor, the sum expended on the navv was reduced 
under his regime from 5,000,000 to 300,000 livres, 
and Colbert had to begin again at the foundations, 
building, however, on the lines of Richelieu's 
great ordinance of 1034. “ That ordinance,” says 
M. de la Gravicre, i‘ still impresses ns by its 
clearness and precision. Everything essential 
finds its place therein. Many regulations have 
been added since; they have been more explicit, 
have entered into more minute details; they have 
not given a better settlement to the great ques¬ 
tions of principle.” 

The article on “ Livie et la Fille d’ Auguste,” 
by M. Blaze de Bury, in the current number of the 
the same Review is well worth reading for its- 
imaginative truth and fullness, though it adds, 
nothing to knowledge, nud exaggerates the activity' 
of Livia for the sake of empty declamation about 
her “ crimes.” The author succeeds better with. 
Tiberius, whom he only treats incidentally. 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


Mr. Arthcr Laino, an English merchant at 
Zanzibar, has arrived in London in charge of the 
diaries and effects of the late Dr. Livingstone. 
The body will arrive by the Southampton steamer 
next week. From statements made by those who 
accompanied Dr. Livingstone, it appears that on 
leaving Unyanyembe, in August 1872, the party- 
marched south through the country of Fipa, 
crossing the Rungwa, a stream said to enter 
Tanganyika Lake. They passed through the land 
of Wemba, crossing the Oham-bezi, a river of 
considerable size visited many years ago by the 
Portuguese. They were soon compelled to return 
to its north bank at a place not far from where it 
enters Lake Bemba; making a considerable di-tour 
to avoid the marshes and canals near the bank of 
that lake, they succeeded in getting canoes at a 
village on the northern shore, in which they 
reached the island Matipa in the middle of the 
lake. Hence an almost continuous water horizon 
presented itself, and great difficulty was found in 
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getting canoes to convey the large party from the 
island to the southern shore. These being at last 
secured, Dr. Livingstone and his followers landed in 
a valley on the southern shore; but the rains having 
by this time set in, the country was in many parts 
inundated, and the march had to be continued for 
hours through water. Here several of the natives 
of the party seem to have died, and Dr. Living¬ 
stone, who had been weak and ailing during the 
whole of the journey, would seem to have aban¬ 
doned the idea of going further west; but taking 
the route northwards from Ulrabende, made an 
attempt to reach the high grounds of Katanga, 
■where he hoped to recruit. This, however, he 
was not able to accomplish, for before leaving the 
Bisa country, he had to be carried by his followers 
for three whole days. On reaching the village of 
Ketamba, chief of Ulala, the party was refused 
permission to proceed, and they returned three 
hours' journey in the direction of Kabende, where 
a native hut was constructed, under the shelter of 
which Livingstone lingered for a few days, and 
■died, as far as at present can be ascertained, on 
the 4th of May last. 

Having disembowelled the body, which they 
filled with salt, and placed it in the sun, his servants 
returned by the north of Lake Bemba, conveying 
the remains of their late master to Unyanyembe 
and Zanzibar. On the whole of this journey a 
diary was carefully kept by Jacob Waiuwright, 
one of the liberated Africans sent by the Nassick 
echool to assist Dr. Livingstone. On arrival at 
Zanzibar the body was partially examined, and 
placed in a zinc coffin, and is now on its way to 
England in the mail steamer expected to arrive in 
Southampton on Monday next. We further learn, 
by letters now received from Zanzibar,that Hartley, 
the missionary, who, as we stated last week, had 
been shot by the leaders of a slave caravan, has 
since died of his wounds. Two of the murderers 
of Lieutenant McOausland, R.N., who was killed 
while in command of the boats of II.M.S. Daphne, 
have been arrested. 

The Levant Herald remarks that the investiga¬ 
tions of archaeologists have hitherto been directed 
to objects of early antiquity rather than to those 
relics of the Middle Ages of which Crete and 
Rhodes are the principal repositories, but which 
are found scattered, in the shape of old fortresses 
and castles, along both shores of the Mediterra¬ 
nean. It appears, however, that a company is 
now soliciting from the Turkish Government a 
firman for dredging the port of Rhodes for the 
bronze guns and culverins committed to the waters 
in the times of the heroic struggle between the 
Knights of St. John and the mighty Solyman. 

The Russian traveller, Prschewalski, has been 
recently lecturing at St. Petersburg on the result 
of his travels in the interior of China, which 
began in 1870, and were continued till the 
close of last year. After penetrating into the very 
heart of the Chinese empire, accompanied only by 
Lieutenant Pvlzeff, and attended by two Cossacks, 
with a train of eight camels and two horses, this 
distinguished traveller reached Peking in the 
spring of 1871, and after devoting ten months to 
the exploration of Southern Mongolia, and follow¬ 
ing the course of the Iloang-ho to the very bound¬ 
aries of the province Han-Su, ho returned to 
the Imperial capital, to recruit his strength and 
renovate his supplies. He started again in May, 
1872, his purpose being to push on to Lake Ku- 
kunoor, through the valley of the Hoang-ho, but 
owing to the little respect paid to the Imperial 
letters with which he was furnished, and the risk 
of falling into the hands of some of the numerous 
gangs of robbers by which the route was infested, 
he found considerable difficulty in making his 
way, and it was only by joining the caravans, 
and providing himself with a strong armed escort, 
that he succeeded in reaching the object of his 
explorations by the middle of October, 1872. 
From the almost unknown and hitherto seldom 
visited Lake of Kukimoor, M. Prschewalski pushed 
forward, in spite of dangers of every kind, and after 


crossing the Burchau-Buda mountain boundary of 
Thibet, he reached the Jangtse-Kiang, where, 
however he was forced to return upon his steps 
in consequence of the prostration of the camels 
and horses, and after a tedious journey bv way of 
Alaschaw and Urgu, he finally arrived at Irkutsch, 
on October 0, 1873. The explorations of M. 
Peschewalski have shown that the northern course 
of the Hoang-ho is laid down incorrectly on our 
maps. He found the Chinese ill-dispesed towards 
travellers, and constantly on the alert to throw 
obstacles in his way, whilst the Mongolians were 
friendly, and ready to give information and help 
in all cases in which they were applied to. These 
people still continue to cherish numerous traditions 
in regard to Tchingis-Kkau, whose reappearance 
among them is regarded as certain, and as the fore¬ 
runner of the restoration of their ancient national 
renown and the advent of a long-expected golden 
age. 

Tiie North China branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society is in a flourishing condition and full of 
activity. At the last meeting at Shanghai, we 
learn that after the appointment of the officers and 
council for 1874, and the election of honorary 
and ordinary members, Mi - . Cordier read a brief 
memoir of the late M. Francois Gamier, the ex¬ 
plorer, who was a member of the Society. The 
President (Mr. F. B. Forbes) then read an address, 
in which he glanced at the origin and progress of 
the Society, reviewed the work it had done, gave 
a short ritumc of the scope and value of its jour¬ 
nals, and ended with a number of practical sug¬ 
gestions calculated to further its usefulness and 
popularity. These suggestions relate chiefly to 
the formation of a museum and the extension of 
the library, to which he thought might be added 
a collection of Chinese literature and a manuscript 
department. 

It will be remembered that an International 
Congress of the Geographical Sciences took place 
at Antwerp in 1871. The French Geographical 
Society has now proposed a second Congress, to 
meet at Paris in the spring of 1875. The pro¬ 
gramme arranges the subjects to be treated of in 
six divisions(1) Mathematical, Hydrographical, 
and Maritime Geography; (2) Physical Geo¬ 
graphy; (3) Historical Geography and History of 
Geography; (4) Economic and Statistical Geo¬ 
graphy ; (5) Teaching and Diffusion of Geography; 
(0; Explorations and Travels. Geography is 
perhaps the ground on which scholars of all 
countries can meet with most cordiality, and 
Admiral do la Ronciere Noury, President of the 
French Geographical Society, bas strongly insisted 
on this point in his circular of invitation. An 
exhibition of objects relating to the study of 
Geography will be opened at the same time as the 
Congress, and it is suggested that a special ethno¬ 
graphical collection should be added. Paris con¬ 
tains ample materials for such an exhibition, and 
the Museum of Ethnography at the Louvre itself 
is but a shadow of what might be brought 
together by an appeal to the owners of such 
treasures on the part of the promoters of the 
Congress. 

Tiir report by Consul Cowpcr from Puerto 
Rico speaks in strong terms of the “piratical 
svstem of fines ” adopted by the Spanish authori¬ 
ties there. The fiscal regulations, he writes, 
are probably the worst in the world, and the most 
difficult to’ understand; it would almost appear 
that they were expresslv made so, that the heavy 
fines imposed for any breach of them could not 
possibly be escaped. The Arancel, or Customs 
tariff, consists of 136 pages of closely-printed 
foolscap, the first 50 of which are devoted to the 
regulations of the Customs, composed of 10 
chapters and 330 articles ; these are followed by 
“regulations for the guidance of captains and 
supercargoes,” which are purely traps to catch 
fines; then comes the list of merchandise subject 
to import duties, numbering 3,754 articles, and 
occupying 84 pages of foolscap closely printed. 
The rules are executed with unrelenting rigour, 


no expostulation is listened to, no defence ad¬ 
mitted. A notice is issued weeks after the alleged 
offence, full of errors in date and name of vessel, 
simply calling upon the captain to pay a fine of so 
much the next morning. At the Custom-house 
explanation is evaded, you are informed you may 
appeal to Madrid; but “appeals to Madrid founder 
at sea, at all events they are never heard of again.” 
The Royal Mail Companv's ships are of incalculable 
service to the island ; they are nevertheless fined 
almost every voyage, no less than twenty fines 
having been inflicted during the last three mouths 
of 1873. 

The commercial report from Beyrout, recently 
issued amongst the Parliamentary papers, tells us 
that the British merchant is being quite driven 
out of the field by tho great competition and 
better facilities afforded to tho natives. The 
Syrian merchant's life is wedded to his business, 
and he thinks of and takes interest in nothing 
else. He quits his dwelling at early dawn, and 
betakes himself to his store, where he remains till 
sunset; he then repairs to the cafe where traders 
congregate, where lie hears the news of the city, 
the gossip of the pettv traders, and the condition 
of the markets throughout the country, and thus 
picks up many useful hints which he applies to 
his own profit. He has little to lose, and, accord¬ 
ing to the custom of the country, is always allowed 
time when dilliculties beset his path, while in 
matters of bankruptcy the law is very - lenient. 
Throughout the whole of Syria and Palestine, 
Beyrout is the only town which possesses au 
English mercantile house; those of Damascus, and 
many of those of Beyrout, have long disappeared, 
driven away by the natural dilliculties of trade, 
and Mr. Vice-Consul Jago has but little doubt 
that in a few years British trade will lapse entirely 
into the power of the native. 
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SHAKSPERF, ALLUSION-BOOKS. 

1. Greene on Nash. II. Chettle on Shakspere. 
Mr. Howard Staunton, in a recent letter to 
the Atheneeum, tries to show that a passage 
in the Epistle prefixed to Chettle’s Kind Heart's 
Dream, 151)2, which has been always considered 
to refer to Shakspere, does not so refer; and, in¬ 
cidentally, that the three playwriters to whom 
Greene addressed his epistle, appended to his 
Groatsworth of Wit, are not Marlowe, Lodge, and 
Peele, but hlarlowe, Nash, and Peele. On the 
former point I differ from Mr. Staunton, on the 
latter I agree with him. Perhaps it is worth while 
to discuss the two points, as Chettle’s and Greene's 
two pamphlets are to be among the first publica¬ 
tions of the New Shakespeare Society. 

I.—First, with regard to the question whether 
the “ Young Juvenal ” of Greene's letter was Lodge 
or Nash—Ilr. Farmer first said it was Nash, but 
Malone denied it on two grounds; that we know 
that Greene and Lodge wrote a comedy together, 
The looking-glass for London, but we know of no 
comedy written by Greene and Nash; and that 
Nash was pointed at as the real author of Greene’s 
posthumous letter, which would not be natural if 
he was one of those to whom it was addressed. 
Therefore, Malone concluded “ Young Juvenal ” 
was Lodge and not Nash. And Shaksperian 
scholars have generally followed Malone’s lead, till 
Mr. Howard Staunton. 

But “ Young Juvenal ” cannot be Lodge. The 
chief point which Greene dwells upon is the age 
of the man he addresses. He is 11 young," and 
“ hoy." Now Lodge was three years older than 
Greene. In 1502 Lodge was 35 and Greene was 
32, neither of them “boys.” Lodge was born 
probably in 1557; he was B.A. July 8, 1677. In 
1692 he was a weather-beaten sailor. Greene was 
bom in loGO, and became B.A. at an earlier age 
in 1678. ^ 

Again Lodge was absent from England at the 
date of Greene's letter. He sailed in Cavendish’s 
second expedition ; the ships left Plymouth Aug. 
26, 1591, reached Brazil Dec. 15, and remained 
at Santos till Jan. 22, 1502, when they sailed for 
the Straits of Magellan on Sept. 13, 1592; the 
South Sea was sighted, but the ships were driven 
back into the straits. October 2 they fetched the 
South Sea again, where they were cruelly buffet- 
ted, but recovered the straits a third time. Feb¬ 
ruary 6, 1593, they were at Placentia. One of 
the ships, without victuals, sails, and almost with¬ 
out men came to land, at Bearhaven in Ireland, 
June 11, 1593. It is not to be supposed that the 
absent Lodge was one of those to whom Greene 
addressed his letter, as if they were all present in 
London at the time. 

Again, it is generally thought that Lodge had 
forsworn writing for the theatre in 1589. The 
last stanza of his Sctllaes Metamorphosis of that 
date contains the lines:— 

. . . “ And then by oath lie [Glaucus] bound me 

To write no more of that whence slmme dotli grow, 

Or tie my pen to Pennio-Knavog delight. 

But live with fame, and so for fame to write.” 

If he kept this vow, it is clear that his two 
plays must be dated before 1589. And The Look¬ 
ing-glass for London, in which Greene was parcel 
author with him, seems to have been written early 
in 1589, for Greene in the dedication of his 
Mourning Garment (1589) to the Earl of Cumber¬ 
land has some allusions to the matter of the plav, 
which was then fresh in his memory. Thus 
Lodge and Greene had written a comedy together 
early in 1589. Is this any proof that Lodge must 
have been the person whom Greene, three and a 
half years later, addressed as having “ lastly with 
me together written] a comedy ” F Lastly means 

quite lately.” It would be absurd to torture the 
meaning of the word to prop up so weak a conclu¬ 
sion as this, that Lodge must have been the man 
because a comedy written by Lodge and Greene 
nearly four years before happens to have survived 
whereas in the general shipwreck of Greene’B 


dramatic works no comedy avowedly written by 
him with any one else has been preserved. 

Again, Lodge could not with propriety be 
called a Juvenal in 1592. A Fig for Momus, his 
only satirical work, was not published till 1595. 
And when he there states that the present instal¬ 
ment was only a trial, and that he had in his 
hands a whole centon more Satires, which should 
suddenly be published if those passed, he implies 
that those then printed were the only ones that 
had seen the light, or had been submitted to 
men's judgment. But the satirist whom Greene 
mentions had already “ vexed scholars with his 
sharp and bitter lines,” and they had “ reproved 
his too much liberty of speech.” “ Young 
Juvenal” had attacked individuals, and Greene 
advises him to do so no more. Lodge had never 
done so. Even after 1595 Lodge was never called 
“Juvenal.” His Satires fell flat, and the world 
never asked him to publish the store which ho 
had in reserve, or to print a new edition of those 
he had given forth. Two years after A Fig for 
Momus, Hall published the first three books of 
his Satires, and in his prologue, oblivious of Lodge, 
claimed to be the first writer of this kind: 

“ I first adventure, follow me who list, 

And bo the second English satirist.” 

In the controversy about priority between Hall 
and Marston, no one ever thought of pleading 
Lodge's indubitable first claim. Perhaps the title 
of Juvenal, except in irony, would have been the 
last to be conceded by his contemporaries to this 
sweet pastoral poet, indifferent satirist, and still 
less commendable playwriter. 

Young Juvenal then is not Lodge. Is he Nash P 

Nash’s age and appearance fit well. He was 
born in November 1567. He was 7 years younger 
than Greene, and wanted some two months of 25 
years when Greene's letter was written. He was 
a beardless youth, with a shaggy head of hair, if 
we may credit his portrait in The Trimming of 
Thomas Nash, where however his open mouth and 
“ lips ugly wrested ” might, on a too slight inspec¬ 
tion, be mistaken for a hungry beard. 

Nash also was a “ biting satirist,” who since 
1589 had been sowing his pasquinades broad-cast, 
and had already “ vexed scholars with his sharp and 
bitter lines.” He had begun writing as Greene’s 
coadjutor, with a preface to Menaphon, in which 
whole classes of the writers of the time were 
treated with much disdain. The attack was fol¬ 
lowed up the same year in his Anatomy of 
Absurdity. The Puritans, their favourers, and all 
who wished to give them a fair hearing, were 
attacked with wit, malice, buffoonery, and venom 
in The Return of the Renoioned Cavaliero, Pasquil 
of England, 1589, Martin's Month's Mind, 1589, 
Pasquil's Apology, 1590, An Almond for a Parrott, 
1590. The personal war with the Harveys was 
already begun in the Wonderful Strange Astro¬ 
logical Prognostication, 1591. Pierce Penniless, 
1692, is subsequent to Greene's death, for Nash 
tells us that he had intended to print an epistle ‘ to 
the ghost of Robert Greene ” in the first edition of 
it, had not the fear of infection detained him with 
his Lord (Whitgift) in the country (at Croydon). 
Here was abundant material for calling Nash 
“ Young J uvenal.” He had already christened him¬ 
self the Pasquil of England; and’ “ Juvenal,” if I 
remember rightly, was the name given him by 
Meres in 1598. 

It remains to show that Nash and Greene 
had probably written a comedy together shortly 
before September 1592. That Greene joined 
Nash, Lily, and perhaps Kempe in writing the 
Anti-Martinist plays and pamphlets we have this 
evidence, among much more to the same purpose. 
Nash, in his Strange Neios, 1592, explains why 
Greene attacked the Harvey family in his Quip for 
an Upstart Courtier. He says that Richard Harvey, 
in his Perciral the Peacemaker, took upon him to 
play “ jack of both sides twixt Martin and us,” and 
snarled at Lily and Nash himself; and afterwards 
in his Iamb of God reviled Nash and Lily, and 
“ mistermed all our other poets and writers about 


town ‘ piperly make-plays and make-bates.’ ” 
Then Greene, “being chief agent for the com¬ 
pany,” canvassed Harvey and his brothers in the 
work mentioned above. This shows that Greene 
was one of those who wrote the plays and 
pasquinades against Martin, and that they were a 
company, ana wrote in common. Hence it is 
more than probable that Greene and Nash together 
wrote one or more of those multitudinous comedies, 
referred to by Lily in Pap icith a Hatchet, and 
Nash in his Martin's Month's Mind, and Pasquits 
Return, some of which only were acted, and 
those so violent that the children of Paul’s were 
inhibited from acting before October, 1689, and a 
strict censorship set up over all other companies 
of actors a month later. But the company's 
business was not over with this inhibition; nor 
did the controversy with the Puritans altogether 
forsake the stage. In 1592 we find it still going- 
on. Early in that year, Lord Strange’s company 
brought out a new play, or rather an old one re¬ 
written, A Knack to know a Knave, a “ moral ” 
similar to Greene and Nash’s Looking-glass, con¬ 
sisting of an historical over-plot—in which Edgar 
stands for Queen Elizabeth, and Dunstan for 
Whitgift, where Dunstan iB treated much as Bacon 
is treated in Greene’s Friar Bacon, —and a satirical 
underplot, in which the puritanical clerical knave 
comes in for the chief lashing. A careful perusal 
will show many scenes written by a euphuistie 
poet like Greene, and many others, pervaded 
with the gibing spirit of Nash. I should be 
loth to affirm that this is the comedy actually 
referred to by Greene in his letter to the play- 
writers, but it seems to me to be much more likely 
to be the play “lastly ” written by him and “ Young 
Juvenal ” together, than the Looking-glass for Lon¬ 
don is; because for other reasons Lodge, the joint- 
author of the latter play, cannot be the “ Aoung 
Juvenal ” of the letter. 

There is only one other point to notice; it is 
Malone's argument, that because some contempo¬ 
raries supposed the letter to be Nash's and not 
Greene’s, therefore Nash could not be one of the 
persons to whom it was addressed. But surely 
these readers may have been either careless reader* 
who had failed to notice the two short sentences 
in which Nash is described, or wary readers who 
thought that Nash, when he wrote in Greene’* 
name, not impoliticly addressed the letter to him¬ 
self, in order to put guessers off the true scent, and 
to suggest to them the very same false argument 
which took in so good a critic as Malone. 

Mr. Staunton says that he has “ evidence ” that 
Nash and not Lodge is the person intended. If 
he has any new facts bearing on the point, “ I taka 
it there is but two ways, either to utter them or 
to conceal them.” For myself, what I have ad¬ 
duced convinces me that Lodge certainly was not, 
and Nash almost as certainly was, the person ad¬ 
dressed by Greene as “ Young Juvenal.” 

II.—The second point is, whether Ohettle refers 
to Shakspere in the apology for the Groatsicorth 
of Wit. In the Epistle to the Gentlemen readers 
prefixed to Kind Heart's Dream, Ohettle says, 

“ About three months since died M. Robert Greene, 
leaving many papers in sundry booksellers’ hands'; 
among other, bis Groatsuorth of Wit, in which a 
letter writton to divers playmakers is offensively by ono 
or two of them taken ; and because on the dead they 
cannot bo avenged, they wilfully forge in their con¬ 
ceits a living author; and after tossing it to and fro, 
no remedy but it must light on me. . . . With 

neither of them that take offence was I acquainted, 
and with one of them I care not if I never be: the 
other whom at that time I did not so much sparo as 
since I wish I had. ... I am as sorry as if tho 
original fault had been my fault, because myself have 
seen his demeanour no less civil than he excellent m 
the quality he professes: besides, divers of worship 
have reported his uprightness of dealing which argues 
his honesty, and his facetious grace in writing that 
approves his art.” 

Mr. Staunton bows to the general consent which 
identifies the first of these two with Marlowe, 
but not to the equal unanimity which identifies 
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the other with Shakspere. For, he remarks, 
Chettle expressly says that Greene's letter was 
written to divers playmakers and by one or two of 
them offensively taken. Now the letter was not 
written to Shakspere, but against him. 

This is true, and if Chettle wrote with un¬ 
erring accuracy and with classical refinement he 
would not have confounded the “ ad ” and “ in.” 
As the epigrammatist says:— 

In libris tria verba meis celebrantur; nd. in, de : 
lie docet; ad dignos laudat; et in Incorat. 
Greene wrote ad, to Marlowe, “ Young Juvenal ” 
and'Peele, and in, against Shakspere. Chettle, if 
he had been writing with the forethought and 
care with which a lawyer makes a will should 
have said that Greene’s letter was to divers play- 
makers and against another. But in common and 
less fastidious speech the first phrase “ to divers ” 
would comprehend the second, and would point 
out all the persons aimed at in the letter. A 
Frenchman would say that the letter was directed 
to Shakspere as much as to the others : “ Oe 
trait malin est alld A son adresse.” The argument, 
therefore, which builds so much on Chettle’s use 
of the word “ to ” is entirely unsafe. The assump¬ 
tion of such a prudish precision in him is a pre¬ 
carious hypothesis. 

The application of Chettle’s words to Shakspere 
should be rather tested by facts, than by gramma¬ 
tical niceties. First, we may examine it thus. 
Greene addresses (so to say) four persons, and says 
something characteristic of all four. Two of them 
take offence, and Chettle apologises; the apology 
ought naturally to fit the offensive remarks. We 
may see for whom the apology is meant, by finding 
out' to whom Greene addressed the insults which 
it retracts. 

The four objects of Greene were: 1. Marlowe; 
2. “Young Juvenal” (either Lodge or Nash) ; 3. 
Peele; 4. Shakespeare. The first three he extols, 
but with some mixture of blame. Marlowe, 
though the famous gracer of tragedians, had said 
in his heart there is no God; had an excellent wit, 
but gave no glory to the Giver; studied Machia- 
relli, and was a disciple of his political liberty. 

“ Young Juvenal ’’ was a biting satirist, who 
made enemies by bitter words addressed to persons 
not to characters, and who “had vexed scholars 
with bitter lines,” and had in turn been reproved 
for his too much liberty of speech. 

Peele was no less deserving than the other two, 
in some things rarer, in nothing inferior. He had 
but one fault, he wrote for the common players, 
and thereby was worthy of the extreme shifts to 
which he was driven. 

All these three in common were also warned 
against profane oaths, drunkenness, lust, and epi¬ 
curean flatterers. 

Shakespeare is described as an upstart crow 
“ beautified with our feathers ” (by which I believe 
Greene meant simply an actor who had assumed 
the part of an author, but which Chettle and 
others understood as implying a charge of dis¬ 
honest appropriation of other men’s compositions) 
“a tiger's heart wrapped in a player’s hide ” (a fero¬ 
cious ruffian)—one who supposed himself as well 
able to bombast out a blank verse as Marlowe 
himself; an absolute Johannes factotum; in his 
own conceit the only Shakescene in a country; 
and one who, by favour of his fellows the players, 
those apes, rude grooms, buckram gentlemen, pea¬ 
sants, and despicable painted monsters, had already 
supplanted Greene in his calling of playwriter, and 
would soon supplant Marlowe, Peele, and “ Young 
Juvenal ” also, unless they were beforehand with 
him, and forsook the trade. 

Chettle’s apology is made to two of these four 
persons. To Marlowe he can say no more than 
this: that he does not desire his acquaintance; 
that he reverences his learning; that he hopes he 
will use him no worse than ho deserves; and that 
he did greatly mitigate Greene’s charges against 
him. To the other he apologises by bearing wit¬ 
ness to his “ civil demeanour,” his “ excellence in 
the quality he professes,” his “honesty and up¬ 


rightness of dealing,” his “facetious grace m 
writing,” and his “ art.” These are exactly the 
points which Greene had assailed in Shakspere, 
but had not touched in the cases of “ Young Ju¬ 
venal ” or Peele. If Chettle, therefore, dealt out 
his retractation with any view whatever to the 
imputations he was retracting, he must have 
meant Shakspere, and neither of the others. 

Again, if this apology was not addressed to 
Shakspere, it must have been meant either for 
Peele, or Lodge, or Nash. No one has ever sug¬ 
gested that Peele took offence; nor indeed had he 
reason to be offended. It could not have been 
Lodge, because Chettle within three months of 
Greene’s death, September 3, 1692, had become 
acquainted with the man, had witnessed his civil 
demeanour and his excellent carriage in his profes¬ 
sion. But at Christmas, 1692, Lodge was in the 
Straits of Magellan. Mr. Staunton thinks that it 
was Nash; but there are several reasons against 
this. First, Chettle says that the two who took 
offence, because they could not be revenged on a 
dead man, wilfully forged a living author; and 
having tossed it to and fro, having thrown suspi 
cion first on one, then another, at last they fixed 
on Chettle. In reply to this, he ends his apology 
by protesting that “ it was all Greene's, not mine, 
nor Master Nash’s, as some unjustly have affirmed.” 
This clearly means that the two who took offence 
in tossing the imputed authorship to and fro, had 
first fixed on Nash, and then on Chettle. Nash, 
then, cannot have been one of those two. 

But though he was not one of these two 
offended persons, Nash did take offence at Greene’s 
posthumous pamphlet, or rather, perhaps, at the 
report that it was his. “ Other news I am adver¬ 
tised of,” he writes in an Epistle prefixed to the 
second edition, of Pierce Penniless, “ that a scald, 
trivial, lying pamphlet called Greene's Groatmoorth 
of Wit is given out to be of my doing. God 
never have care of my soul, but utterly renounce 
me, if the least word or syllable in it proceeded 
from my pen, or if I were in any way privy to the 
writing or printing of it.” He was evidently sore 
that Marlowe and the other [Shakspere] should 
have attributed the pamphlet to him, and in his 
vexation he called it “scald, trivial, lying.” 
“Possibly,” observes Mr. Collier, “one of the 
lying portions of it, in the opinion of Nash, was 
that in which an attack was made upon Shaks¬ 
pere.” Dyce is surprised at this remark, because 
Nash was in the same fellowship of playwrights, 
and must have shared Greene's jealousy and fear of 
Shakspere. But, he adds, Nash’s oflence at the 
pamphlet resulted from his view “ of the probable 
consequences of such a publication to himself: he 
was vexed and irritated because its disclosures 
concerning men with whom he was well known 
to have associated—the dead Greene and the still¬ 
living Marlowe—had a strong tendency to injure 
his own character; and he boldly pronounced it 
to be a ‘ lying pamphlet,’ in the hope of shaking 
its credit with the world.” Dyces observation 
gains much force from the fact, unknown to him, 
that at this time, in the autumn of 1692, Nash 
was the guest of Archbishop Whitgift at Croydon, 
whither the household ha^ retired for fear of the 
and that as the official antagonist of 
i Marprelate, he had to keep up such a 
character as would not disgrace his clerical em¬ 
ployers. 

A second reason why this “ other,” to whom 
Chettle apologises, cannot be Nash, is this. The 
person was evidently an anonymous writer, 
none of whose compositions had as yet been 
published; so Chettle, instead of referring to his 
books as showing his skill, only brings forward 
the witness of sundry gentlemen who “ reported 
his facetious pace in writing.” Now Nash, as I 
have shown, nad already published a whole series 
of works. Shakspere had published nothing, and 
hia authorship of his plays was only known within 
a very narrow circle. 

A third reason is, that Chettle had seen this 
man’s “excellence in the quality he professed.” 


The man professed some calling which obliged 
him to make a personal exhibition of himself— 
such as preaching, pleading, or acting. Shakspere 
was an actor. I never heard that Nash was either 
actor, advocate, or preacher. 

A fourth is this; Chettle, at the time of the 
publication of Greene's letter, was not acquainted 
with either of the two to whom he afterwards 
apologised. But he seems to have been acquainted 
with Nash. Greene reproves Nashforvexingscholars 
with bitter lines. Chettle in his apology protests 
that he has, all the time of his conversing with 
printing, hindered the bitter inveighing against 
scholars; and in 1596 he signs himself, in a letter 
to Nash, “ your old compositor.” It seems as if 
Chettle had set up some of Nash’s satirical works, 
and had induced him to mitigate their gall. The 
very title page of Kind Hearts Dream bears 
witness to the familiarity between Chettle and 
Piers Penniless or Nash. 

In the fifth place, the gentlemen who reported 
to Chettle on the honesty and art of the “ other,” 
are much more likely to have been the patrons of 
the stage where Shakspere acted, or the private 
friends among whom his Sonnets circulated, than 
the reverend circle of Archbishop Whitgift's 
family at Croydon, among whom Nash’s patrons 
were then to be sought. 

I do not claim very great weight for these last 
four arguments taken separately; but their converg¬ 
ing conclusions go to reinforce the peremptory con¬ 
clusion of the first argument, that the “ other ” 
(besides Marlowe) to whom Chettle apologised, 
was not Nash, but Shakspere. 

No doubt Mr. Staunton has started a difficulty 
which deserved investigation, but investigation 
dissolves the mist which he has raised; and he 
has not established the faintest pretence for asking 
the new Shakspere Society to refrain from pub- 
lishiug Chettle’s Kind Heart's Dream as a book 
containing a manifest and indubitable allusion to 
Shakspere. R. Simpson. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

MB. BURNELL ON TUB COMMENTATORS ON THE 
BIO VEBA. 

Forks End, Oxford : April 6, 1874. 

In answer to my letter of January 26, printed 
in the Academy of January 31, Mr. Burnell 
writes to me from Mangalore, March 10, telling 
me that he has been unable, as yet, to visit the 
College of (Sringeri, of which Sayana, the author 
of the great commentary on the Rig Veda, was 
once the Warden, and wnere the tradition of his 
teaching is still kept up. 

“ I hoped,” he says, “ to be able to show you 
how highly I valued your kindness by getting some 
more information from -Sringeri, but in this I have 
unfortunately not succeeded, owing to the pro¬ 
longed absence of the Guru on a begging tour. 

“ The passage you quote about Madhava Bhattft 
is very interesting. 1 have no doubt (as Bhafta is 
used) that this man was perhaps the rival of 
Savanna, for in South India this title is by nomeans 
complimentary. I hope to find some traces of 
him, but must write to you again on the subject. 
Madhava is so common a name in South India that 
it is impossible to suppose any Vedantist allegory 
in this case ; nor, if Siiyanna had a real brother 
called Madhava, would he have spoken of him in 
this way. 

“ Gayatirthabhikshu’s gloss is not uncommon ; 
the author was a monk of Anandatirtha’s (ijt. 
Madhva's) sect, and lived S. 1190-1264. He was 
the fifth in succession to MadhvaAarya or Anaa- 
datirtha. There are six MSS. of the whole (?) or 
parts at Tanjore, but I did not mention it, as it 
seemed to me purely sectarian. 

“ It is very uncertain how much of the Rig Veda 
Anandatirtha commented on. I have only seen a 
small tract containing the beginning, and it is 
always spoken of by the Brahmans of that sect as 
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a small work. One, however, at Coniever&m some 
six years ago told me that he had seen a MS. 
which was as big as two volumes of your edition 
of Savanna, but I doubt this much, as he never 
could produce it. 

“ For the same reason I doubt the report of the 
Benares Brahmans to Dr. Muir about an Athar- 
vaveda Commentary. I have so often had tales 
told me quite as precise which I have ascertained 
afterwards to be untrue, that I am very little 
inclined to believe mere assertions. 

“ The best Pandits all accept my view of the 
Mtidhava Savanna question. There are no Pan¬ 
dits, I hear, at iSringeri, and very few Brahmans 
there who know any Sanskrit at all. 

“ When the Guru returns I shall visit the place, 
and do my best te get you a transcript of some 
of the Rig Veda Commentary there, at all events.” 

I have only one remark to make. When Sayana 
speaks of Madhava, he calls him generally Mfulhava, 
Madha varya or MadhavaAarya, not MadhavabhajVa. 
But if Bliat/a or Bhatois (plural) is now in South 
Iudiaa title by no means complimentary, was it so at 
the time of Sayana ? There are so many names 
formed like Macfkavabliaite, that onecan hardly sup¬ 
pose they were at the time not complimentary. The 
great BhaMa, Kumiirila, is perhaps more correctly 
called Bha/ia Kumarilasvamin, but in Ananta- 
bhat/a, AryabhaiVa, and other names, blia//a 
always stands at the end. In the Boethliugk and 
Roth Dictionary Bhafta is mentioned as commonly 
meant for great scholars, and as distinct from 
bha/ta, a mixed caste, chiefly occupied with com¬ 
posing panegyrics. Max Muller. 


THE EARLIEST ETCHING. 

Chelsea, April 7: 1874. 

My attention has been called to a mistaken 
statement in Dr. Willshire's excellent Intro- 
Unction to Ancient Prints. Dr. Willshire re¬ 
peats the statement, first made, I believe, by 
Pnssavant in his Peintre-Oraveur, ii. 136, and 
copied by many writers since, that the earliest 
known impression of an etching is a small print 
bearing the eypher of Winceslaus of Olmutz, and 
the date in large letters, “ Januarii 1406.” It 
represents a moustrous creature having a cloven 
hoof and a griffin's claw instead of feet, and a 
human female body with an ass's head, standing 
on the bank of a stream inscribed “Tavere.” 
Above the head are the words “Roma Caput 
Mundi,” and elsewhere is the date as above. This 
date would of course set aside the claims of all 
the artists usually advanced as the inventors 
of this artistic species of engraving. It would 
also have a curious importance in another 
way, for Winceslausof Olmutz copied no less than 
seven of Diirer's finest inventions, and this early 
date would reverse the position and make Diirer 
the copyist, as indeed some writers have sug¬ 
gested. The small print exists in the British 
Museum, where I examined it carefully and found 
it to be, notan eau forte, but an engraving proper; 
lines cut by the burin being, under the microscope, 
easily distinguishable from those corroded into the 
metal. The earliest etching is not of the same 
historical importance as the first wood-cut, the 
St. Christopher, or the supposed first print from 
engraved metal, the l’ax celebrated by Vasari, but 
still it is of great value in the history of art. I 
stated the result of my examination in the Xort/i 
British Renew, January 1870, in a notice of 
Lacroix's Les Arts de Mot/en Age, S,-c., but it 
appears necessary to restate it. 

Further, regarding the curious little print. 
Lomazzo, “ Trattato della I’ittura ” (4to Milan 
1686) describes a monster exactlv like that 
pictured, as having been found in the' Tiber at the 
date 141 >6. The print is therefore in all pro¬ 
bability only an attempt at a later time to repre¬ 
sent this fabulous creature, which must have made 
a sensation. It proves nothing either about Win- 
ceslaus or the art of Etching, but is a hit at Rome 
after the fermentation of the Reformation had 
begun. William B. Scott. 


dr. schliemann’s excavations. 

April s, 1874. 

There are two points in M. Lenormant's letters 
on this subject to which I am anxious to call 
attention. 

In the first place Dr. Schliemann finds under 
his supposed Trov a city of a more ancient, yet 
more civilised people, of which most unfortunately 
he takes little note, so full was he of his foregone 
conclusion that he had found the end of his quest. 
Here he found a better sort of pottery than in his 
“ Trojan ” stratum, and one piece of painted terra 
cotta. If he had excavated thoroughly this lowest 
stratum he might have found what would liave 
upset his conclusions on Trojan ground, anu, in 
my opinion this, when done, will prove that the 
supposed Troy is a city of comparatively late date 
and the work of a barbarous Asiatic invasion of 
the Troad, after the beginning of its Hellenic or at 
least I’elasgic civilisation. How can M. Lonor- 
mant reconcile the existence of this earlier city 
with the conclusion that these objects are of the 
early date to which he refers them P 

But there is another argument which he brings 
in, as a point lappui for this conclusion, which I 
can but think to be a grave error, i.e. the date of the 
articles found at Santorin, and especially the 
quality of construction, which he describes as iden¬ 
tical at Ilissarlik and Santorin—viz., hewn stone, 
&e. Now it must be noted that the great anti¬ 
quity of the remains at Santorin is assumed from 
the volcanic action—premisses by far too uncertain 
to be allowed to decide so important a question, 
but which, on the other hand, must be decided by 
the archaeological conclusions. A volcano settles 
nothing. M. Lenormant accepts the Trojan war 
as an historical event, and certainly his grounds 
seem to me quite broad enough to justify such a 
conclusion ; and places the city of Ilton (Iluna) in 
the early so-called Pelasgic period, i.e. anterior to 
the reputed building of the great Pelasgic works 
in the Argolide. [And here I wish to be under¬ 
stood as speaking, not of a people, or of the mooted 
question whether the Pelasgi were a distinct race 
or not, but simply of an epoch of civilisation in 
which the wall-Duilding and military engineering 
which we call Pelasgic was done, and in using 
this term as designating the race or races who built 
the cities in Italy, Greece, the Archipelago, and 
along the coast of Asia Minor (including the re¬ 
mains at Bounarbashi), which all belong to one 
school of work.] Now these walls and tombs 
belong to a stone-working age, and are entirely 
executed—if my own most careful examination 
were not entirely blinded—without the use of any 
edged tool. Any one who wishes to ascertain if 
this is correct or not can determine by a crucial test, 
the “ Treasury of Atreus,” the stone of which, a 
hard conglomerate, is split into tolerably regular 
parallelopipeds, and the cap-stone of the door, 
which measures about 27 + 16+4 feet, shows 

E lainlv on its inner surfaces that all the finish it 
as had is by trituration, the flinty nodules which 
protrude from the plain surface shewing the 
scratches of rubbing on their summits. I examined 
carefully every accessible piece of work in the 
Argolide, and found everywhere the same tokens 
of being finished by attrition, whatever the sub¬ 
stance may be, and while the conglomerate is split 
into shapes with nearly parallel faces, the lime¬ 
stones, whose fracture is polygonal, give rise to the 
familiar polygonal form of Pelasgic work, but in 
the former case they seem to have been split, and 
in the latter either found in masses or broken out 
so, and faced up nearly in their original shapes by 
contusion, much as stone-cutters do now in rough 
facing, but in every case the finishing, if any, is 
the same. I climbed up on the Lion of Mycenae 
and examined carefully the parts protected from 
the weather, and found, if I am not entirely mis¬ 
taken, that this sculpture, the oldest of all art 
sculpture known to us, is done in a method ana¬ 
logous to that employed in the Etruscan intaglii— 
round holes drilled to make the principal part of 
the cutting, with the intervening material rubbed 


away. In some of the undercuttings the bottoms 
of the drill-holes were almost as close to each other 
as they could be without opening into each other. 
In the citadel of Argos, which is of the latest style 
of pure Pelasgic work—i.e., stones cutpolygonally, 
laid in parallel courses—the evidence was the 
same as to the use of cutting tools. 

In my opinion the ruins at Mycenae will better 
repay careful excavation and study by archaeolo¬ 
gists than any other of the familiar sites, as being 
the crowning work of the Pelasgic epoch, and the 
most perfect piece of military engineering of the 
heroic days remaining to us, although, owing to 
the late period of its conquest, work of all the 
classic centuries may be found, but I shall be very 
much disappointed if the earliest deposits do not 
prove that the builders were stone-workers, and 
without any knowledge of hardened metals at a 
time when Egypt could work granite with ease. 

M. Lenormant's conclusion, that this early civi¬ 
lization had no connection with Egypt or Assyria 
(letter in Academy of March 21) is thus farther 
confirmed, if my notions are tenable, and we must 
place the beginnings of Pelasgic (and thence 
Hellenic) civilization in the neo-lithic ages, and 
independent of Egypt. There are some other data 
given by M. Lenormant which, when placed in 
relation to each other and certain admitted 
archaeological conclusions, put the history of the 
eastern Mediterranean in a clearer light; always, 
of course, supposing that the reasoning on the 
data given is just, and these I shall ask your per¬ 
mission to discuss at some future time. 

W. J. Stillman. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Saturday, April 11, 3 p.m. Crystal Palace Concert (ITalltf, 
N'eru la. Piatti). 

S.43 p.m. Koval Botanic. 

8 p.m. M. Gounod's Concert (lust of tbe 
Beiison). St. James's Hull. 
Monday, April 13, 4 p.m. London Institution. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture 
on “ Carbon." 

„ Medical. 

8.30 p.m. Geographical. 

TYesday, April 14, 1 p.m. Sale of the Marquis of Salamanca’s 

collection at Christie's. 

1 p.m. Sale of Engravings at Sotheby's. 

3 p.m. lt>ynl Institution : Professor 
Rutherford on “The Nervon3 
System." 

5 p.m. Society of Arts: Mr. Swanzy on 

“ Trade in Western Africa.’’ 

,, Royal Medical and Chirnrgical. 

Civil Engineers : Discussion on 
“ Fixed Signals of Railways.'’ 

„ Photographic. Anthroj»ological. 

Wkt>?o»day, April l"*. 1 p.m. lTorticnltnml. 

4.D> p.m. Royal Society of Litcratnre. 

7 p ui. London Institution : l’rof. H. 

Morley on “ Knelish Poets of 
the Nineteenth Century." II. 
Meteorological. 

6 p.m. Society of Arts: Mr. II. Cole, 

C.B.. on “ The ProiM.ition which 
Investments in the Purchase 
of Objects of F.ne and Indus¬ 
trial Art ought to bear to the 
National Income and Expentii- 
tiire." 

„ Geological. 

„ Grand Oj'ora Concert (Titiens, 
Ac.), St. James’s Hall. 

THURSDAY, April 1C, 1 p.m. Sale of Enirravings at Christie’s. 

3 p.m. It >yal Institution : Mr. W. Noel 

Hartley on "The Atmosphere 
and its Relations to Life." 

4 p.m. Zoological. 

<5 p.m. Royal Society Club. 

7 p.m. Numismatic. 

8 p.m. Linncan. Chemical. 

S.3o p.m. Royal Society : Mr. W. H. Barlow 
on “The Pneumatic Action 
which accompanies the Articu¬ 
lation of Sounds by the Hmnan 
Voice, as exhibited by a Record¬ 
ing lustrum* nt.” Mr. J. B. 
Hennessey on “The Periodicity 
of Rainfall." Dr. \V. Roberta 
on “ Biogenesis." 

„ Antiquaries. 

Friday, April 17, 8 p.m. Philological: Mr. Sweet on '* His¬ 

tory of English Sounds,” II. 

„ Society of Arts: General Sir 
Arthnr Cotton on “ The Iudiaii 
Famine.” 

9 p.m. Royal Institution : Mr. W. Spottis- 

woodc on “ The Composition of 

Colonrs by Polarised Light." 
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SCIENCE. 

Etmscan Researches. By Isaac Taylor. 

(London: Macmillan & Co., 1874.) 

Second Notice. 

Mb. Taylor says himself that) he has not 
thought it necessary to translate any of the 
longer Etruscan Inscriptions. There is no 
attempt,therefore,in his bookat anything like 
a minute grammatical analysis. We look in 
vain for phonetic laws, and even a skeleton 
of declension or conjugation, the mainstay 
of every truly scientific decipherment, is 
wanting. He gives explanations of some of 
the most prominent words which occur in 
Etruscan Inscriptions, such as avil, ril, 

LEIXE, Lrru, TEKE, HILERES, TENINE, TURKE, 
THtJI, SUTHIL, SL'THINA, ALPAN, EKA, KEN, MI, 
ETERA, KANA, KLAN, LAIi, LARTII, Pl’IA, SEK, 

zilach, and tries to trace them back to some 
Turanian dialect. But though, in some 
cases, we understand the feeling of satisfac¬ 
tion with which he propounds his identifica¬ 
tions, we feel in most of them an utter 
absence of what would carry conviction to 
any one who has read the works of Stickel, 
Lorenz, Donaldson, Ellis, or Lord Lindsay. 
Has not Mr. Taylor read the works of his 
predecessors, and has he not found in them 
similar identifications which, if taken by 
themselves, are very startling, but which 
never lead to anything else ? I think that 
anybody lighting on Mr. Taylor’s explana¬ 
tion of Kulmu, the god of death, would feel 
at first the same pleasure which he felt him¬ 
self, when he saw on the sarcophagus of the 
Aphuna family the deity labelled Kulmu, 
bearing in one hand the flaming funeral 
torch, and in the other the emblematic 
shears, the personification of the spirit of the 
grave; and when he afterwards found that 
among the Finns the deity ruling over the 
tombs and their inhabitants is called Kalina. 
Such a coincidcnceis quite sufficient to serve- 
as a scent, and to be followed very carefully ; 
but unless it leads to a number of similar 
coincidences, it is of little value. Now, in 
the case of Kulmu, we find, first of all, that 
the Finn runes tells us very little about 
Kahn a and his family, and that among 
cognate races not even the name of that 
deity seems to be known. Secondly, Kalma 
among the Finns is a male deity, whereas 
the figure on the Etrnscan sarcophagus, 
marked Kulmu, is certainly that of a female. 
In spite of this, the identification of Kulmu 
and Kalma is certainly very clever. A dozen 
more of such coincidences would startle any 
unprejudiced reader, but as it stands alone, 
as it is the gem of the whole book, we must 
leave it as simply curious, and nothing more. 
The other deities which Mr. Taylor tries to 
explain from a Finnish source yield hardly 
any results. If Vanth means death, and if, 
as Mr. Taylor says, th and t serve to form 
abstract nouns in Etruscan, then the Aryan 
root lhana, from which the Norse buna, to 
kill, A.-S. lana, murderer, O.H.S. bann, 
death, would answer far better than any real 
or imaginary Turanian root adduced by Mr. 
Taylor. As to hinthial meaning ghost, or lite¬ 
rally, “ image of the child of the grave,” from 
bin, spirit, thi, grave, and al, child, such a 
compound is impossible in Turanian as well as 
in any other language. The syntactic formula 
of Turanian compounds is l.a, as in thi-al, 
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grave-child, but never a.b, as in hin-thial. If 
filial, grave-child, were a Turanian compound, 
then the next compound could only be thial- 
hin, gravechild-spirit, and never hin thial. 
This touches the very vitals of language, yet 
Mr. Taylor passes it over without any mis¬ 
giving (see Letter on Turanian Languages, 
p. 230). 

I believe that these are some of the 
most plausible identifications which Mr. 
Taylor has attempted, and yet how little 
conviction do they carry even to those who 
are willing to be convinced. Every word 
that he professes to explain from Turanian 
requires a new effort, nothing seems to come 
natural. Now, if once the right track is 
found in deciphering an inscription, such is 
the organic coherence of language, that 
every new step shows us more plainly that 
we are on safe ground, every new experi¬ 
ment brings us confirmatory evidence. It 
might be said that Mr. Taylor’s identifica¬ 
tions ought one by one to be proved to be 
wrong before wo reject his theory. But 
this is really asking too much. That there 
is a certain outward similarity between the 
Etruscan words and the words which he 
has selected from Turanian dialects is not 
denied. All we can say is that, with the 
same effort—nay, with a much smaller effort 
—these very same Etruscan words could bo 
traced back to many other languages. Ad¬ 
mitting, for instance, vari to mean red in 
Etruscan, Mr. Taylor traces it to the Suomi 
veri blood, and to the Turkish verd, rose. 
But verd in Turkish is a Persian, i.c. an 
Aryan word, though no one would quote it 
in explanation of Etruscan vari. 

If kahati means violent, and is to be 
traced to Tungusic lcata, fierce, we have lcatu 
in Sanskrit, which means equally fierce. 

If KiARTin means swarthy, and is to be 
explained by Turkic bar a, black, we have 
kdla, black, in Sanskrit, from which hill, the 
black goddess. 

If thapiri means black, and is to be ex¬ 
plained as an intensive form of kiarthi, or 
an abraded form of kajikara (though it is 
difficult to see how), we have a much nearer 
explanation in Gr. rttbpoc, ash-coloured, 
which requires no abrasion. 

Thus we might go on for ever in order to 
show that Mr. Taylor’s method is at fault, or 
proves too much, and that, even if Etruscan 
were a Turanian language, the proof of it 
must be of a very different character. I hope 
it will not be supposed that I consider the 
Aryan words which I have quoted as really 
connected with the Etruscan words: all I 
wish to show is, how easy and how useless 
this method of interpretation really is. 

Nothing I should like better than if the 
Etruscan could be proved to be a Turanian 
language. It would solve many difficulties, 
it would square with many of my own 
ethnological theories. I do not even now, 
after reading Mr. Taylor’s book, go so far as 
to say that Etruscan cannot be a Turanian 
language. All I say is, that Mr. Taylor has 
not proved it, and that his method is not 
what it ought to be. 

"What shall we say to Mr. Taylor spoiling 
even so good an identification as that of 
Kulmu and Kalma, by comparing these 
names with the Indian goddess Kail, and 
by adding, “ The Lesghic kol is a mouth, 


and in Coptic chol is tooth, Icliol a cavity or 
cave, mhaou the tomb, and mon death. We 
may explain and combine these abraded 
fragments of the ancient Turanian word,, if 
wo remember that Ore us is represented as 
the toothed and gaping mouth of Hades, and 
that the word Orcus may be explained by 
means of the Basque ortz, a tooth.” Any 
scholar, be he Aryan, Semitic, or Turanian, 
after reading such a sentence, would feel 
justified in shutting up the book. If kalma 
comes from a root which means death and 
decay, what can it have to do with Coptic 
chol, tooth, even if the Latin Orcus were 
the toothed mouth of Hades ? And how 
are Coptic chol., tooth, and mou, death (why 
not Hebrew mutli, to die), to come both 
from the Finnish kalma, meaning the grave, 
or the smell of a corpse P 

When Mr. Taylor compares the Etruscan 
nusthieei with Turkish eslulila, dragon, is 
he quite sure that the Turkish esluliha is 
not our old friend the Persian azhdalui, the 
Zend azlii daluika, the Greek Asf gages, the 
Arabic Zohhdk, all of purely Ycdic parent¬ 
age ? At what time then are we to suppose 
that the Etruscans borrowed, it from the- 
Turks, who themselves had borrowed it 
from the Persians ? 

Such things ought not to bo, yet they 
happen almost on every page. Thus we 
are told on p. 13G— 

“that in Saniojed nom means God, and men 
house. The Ostiak word noman, heaven, of 
which the Permian and Hungarian words are 
abraded forms, would therefore be the abode of 
God. The Latin word immen seems to be the 
same as the Ostiak noman, and to he derived from 
the Finnic substratum of Italy.” 

Now, first of all, Castren tells us that the 
Samoycd num is most likely the regular 
representation of the Finnish jinn in jinn ah t 
God, which means the god of thunder, and 
is derived from the same source as jvmu, 
thunder, jiunans, rattling. But, even if it 
were not so, are we to go to Finland to 
explain nii-mcv, nodding, command, will, 
power, and last, drum riumen, the power 
of the gods, from nom-mcn, god-house, and 
not from n acre, to nod ? 

In tho same note we are told “ that in 
Yaknt miina means broad, and rniiiiatanara 
the immeasurable heaven, while in North 
American Manitou is heaven-god.” But 
there can be no connexion between Manitou 
and these Yakut words, for Manitou has a 
perfectly well-ascertained etymology in the- 
North-American languages. 

On p. 21 we read that Orisons may be a 
corruption of Rasenua. Surely the Graue 
Bund of 1425 and the modern Grau-biinclen 
offer a nearer explanation. 

On p. 24 we read : “ Is it too much to- 
conjecture that the Greek Turrhcne may be 
identically the same as the Persian form 
Turan ? ” But the Persian plural Turd a 
comes from the Sanskrit turn, which means 
quick, and from which we have turaga, 
horse, turanga, horseman, turvasa, an ethnic 
name, &c. 

Again, why should the name of the Mardi r 
a Median tribe, be derived “ from tho Finn 
gloss mart or viurt,” men, when we have the 
Sanskrit marta, man, the Persian ward ? 
Why should the name of Darius, whether it 
meant Qpoyipoc or ter up, be derived from 
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Esthonian tarTc, prudent, or Lapponian tjar- 
rok, rigid, when it has a perfectly satisfactory 
etymology in Persian ? 

J shall not maintain that the etymology 
of Camillus and Camilla is quite certain; 
but it is quite certain that the old form of 
the word was OasmiUus, and to derive this 
from Turanian words, such as, for instance, 
Turkish hammal* a porter, and to suggest 
that camel too, may be of Turanian, not of 
Semitic origin, and mean the carrier, is to 
defy at the same time the highest authorities 
in classical and Semitic scholarship. Gemel 
in Arabic does not mean camel in general, 
but, according to Wetzstein, is a name 
given to the ba'ir, after it has attained its 
seventh year. It therefore may have meant 
originally the strong or perfect animal, but 
at all events we may feel certain that the 
Bedouins of antiquity did not call their 
camel by a foreign name. 

What will classical scholars say, when 
they are told that genius is to be explained 
by the Turkish ( ?)jan , soul, and not by gigno, 
ingenium, &c .; that the penates are the Buni, 
formerly worshipped by the Tungusians, 
and have nothing to do with penus, penitue, 
penetrare, penetralia, &c.; that the great 
Diana derives her namo from the Turkish 
tan, that Jamis and Juno are of Finnic origin, 
instead of deriving their names from the 
root Dtp, to shine, which has given names 
to so many divine powers of the ancient 
Aryan Pantheon ? We can hardly trust 
our eyes when we read that Etruscan Auscl, 
the dawn, derives its name from a Turanian 
root sil, when we have the Latin aurora for 
ausnsa, aurelius for auselius, &c.; that the 
name of Ceres comes from Ostiak kyra, and 
Lapponian alter, a field, whereas the Lap- 
poman alter is probably a word borrowed 
from German, while Ceres is the Sanskrit 
sarad, harvest. Are we really to believe 
that Lat. cliens is the Etruscan Han, which 
means child, and is the Turkoman oglan, 
when we know it means obedient, horig, from 
Latin cluere ? If capra, she-goat, was an 
Etruscan word, as Hesychius says, have we 
to trace its origin to Lapponian habra, goat, 
when we haveGr. Kairpoc, Old Norse hafr, A.-S. 
liiifar, Old Slav, vepri, when, in fact, there can 
be little doubt that the Lapponian habra, the 
Karelian kapris, the Livonian kabbor are all 
derived from an Aryan source ? The Latin 
toga, a perfectly regular derivative from 
tego, like rogus from rego, is to be identified 
with the Samoyedic toho, shirt! Velum, 
a sail, i.e. vexillum, or veh-clum, from 
vehere, is to bo voilock, the namo given 
by Tatar tribes to the felted sheets of which 
their tents are constructed. Arbiter, the 
interesting Latin word which, though not 
derived, is closely connected with arbitere, 
is said to have no Aryan chronology, and is 
traced back to arbi, the Finnish arpi, a lot, a 
divining-rod. 

This is but a small list of passages from 
Mr. Taylor’s book which I think no scholar 
could read without shivering. It might 
have been made much longer ; but, as it is, 
it will suffice for showing that Mr. Taylor, 
before attempting a task that has baffled the 
best scholars, has not even made himself 

* Professor W. Wright, in an excellent artielo in 
the Athenaeum of March 28, shows that hammal in 
Turkish is a borrowed word, the Arabic hammal. 


acquainted with the simplest rules of Com¬ 
parative Philology. 

Mr. Taylor is more successful in his re¬ 
marks on ethnology and architecture. In 
what he says about the characteristic fea¬ 
tures of the Turanian tribes, of their style of 
building, their laws and customs, there is 
much that is curious and deserves attention. 
But here also his statements are often far 
too general, and we should like to have the 
authoritative opinion of Mr. Fergusson on 
such a subject. When Mr. Taylor speaks of 
the warriors being buried with their spears 
and arrows, that is surely not exclusively 
Turanian, nor can it be said that the cultus 
of the dead is utterly foreign to the thoughts 
and feelings of Aryan races. There is a 
purely human element in these customs; and 
this we find again in India and Germany as 
well as among Turanian races, though there 
are other less purely human and intelligible 
elements which may enable us, though not 
without great caution, to carry out an 
ethnological classification of ancient customs 
and manners. Mr. Taylor has laid down a 
number of “ Ethnographic Notes ” as charac¬ 
teristic of Turanian races. A not unfriendly 
reviewer, however, in the Times has pointed 
out very pertinently how many of the most 
significant of these are likewise found in 
Carthage. 

“ The Carthaginians, he says, were a dominant 
aristocracy in the midst of subject races. Dr. 
Arnold notes their isolation. Their genius for con¬ 
quest and empire was conspicuous. They were 
given to sorcery. They were highly conservative. 
And they sustained one of the most obstinate 
sieges in the world’s history. More than that, 
both Carthage and Etruria were great maritime 
Powers, who, instead of being rivals, were fast 
friends, united by numerous treaties, and fighting 
side by side against their common enemy, the 
Greek” 

Not even Mr. Taylor, however, would claim 
the Carthaginians as Turanians. 

If Mr. Taylor had simply not proved an 
Etruscan Oedipus, he would have deserved 
small blame, where so many have failed be¬ 
fore him. But the method which he has 
followed admits of no excuse; and no one 
who has the true interests of the Science of 
Language at heart could have spoken of his 
book with less severity than I have. It is 
true that it is a standing reproach to that 
science, that no clue has yet been discovered 
to the Etruscan inscriptions, and that the 
Etruscan therefore remains without a place 
in the genealogical system of languages. 
There is, however, every reasou to suppose 
that Dr. Corssen has found a clue, and that 
in his great work, to which he has devoted 
so many years, he will give us not only a 
Corpus Inscriptionum Etruscarum that can be 
depended on, not only a translation of the 
ordinary words, like those mentioned at the 
beginning of our article, and of all the in¬ 
scriptions, not excluding the Cippus Peril- 
sinus, but a grammatical analysis of the 
language, without which no decipherment 
can claim a truly scientific character. 

Max Muller. 


The Acaddmie des Sciences has elected M. 
BrtSguet, whose researches on electric telegraphy 
are well known, to fill the chair of the late M. 
Antoine Passy. 

Diqil 


A System of Logic. By Dr. Sigwart. Vol. I.: 
The Theory of Judgment, Conception, and 
Syllogism. (Logik, von Dr. Christoph 
Sigwart, Professor der Philosophic an der 
Universitat Tubingen: Erster Band, die 
Lehre vom Urtheil, vom Begriff, und vom 
Schluss. Tubingen, 1873.) 

It is evident that the example of Mr. Mill’s 
system of Logic has had some effect upon 
the form, and partly also upon the contents, 
of Professor Sigwart’s work. A first or 
elementary part, which sketches the grammar 
of judgment and reasoning, in greater or 
less dependence upon the ordinarily accepted 
doctrines, is followed up by a second or 
“Posterior Analytic,” which discusses the 
relation of our scientific theories to the per¬ 
ceptions on which they are avowedly based, 
and examines the nature of what is called 
experience. The former of these problems 
can scarcely be touched, without constant 
reference, implicit or explicit, to tho teaching 
of Aristotlo. The latter is as indisputably 
in the main a modern problem, and is 
almost as closely associated with the great 
work of Kant. It is only with the first of 
these questions that we are concerned in 
this volume, which therefore takes up the 
same themes as the first two books of Mr. 
Mill’s Logic. But if the general features of 
the subject-matter are the same, the mode of 
treatment is very different. 

The researches of Prantl, in his History of 
Logic in the West, have rendered an indis¬ 
pensable aid to those who in modem times 
would reform the traditional theory. By 
tracing the various and abnormal accretions 
which in the course of ages substituted 
themselves for the Organon around which 
they grew, he has made it possible to sepa¬ 
rate the genuine logic of Aristotle from the 
doctrines held under that august name by 
the pupils of commentators and schoolmen. 
It is now apparent that many features of 
logical teaching which had a reason and 
meaning in the Aristotelian mode of thought 
lost that meaning when they were igno¬ 
rantly retained amidst strango environ¬ 
ments and an altered estimate of science. 
The abundance of this historical light is 
what gives the advantage to the Epigorii of 
German philosophy over their greater pre¬ 
decessors. It was the want of such light 
that led to tho blemishes in the modern 
rehabilitation of the Organon, known under 
the name of the Formal Logic. And as the 
whole of modem logic, with one single ex¬ 
ception, has been an attempt to remodel 
Aristotle and utilise him for the new fields 
of knowledge, it is obvious that nothing 
valuable can be accomplished on this ground, 
save by those who have traced the steps in 
that process by which the hereditary nomen¬ 
clature of logic has suffered a general and 
gradual displacement. The works of Ueber- 
weg and Trendelenburg have set a good 
example in this direction ; and although Dr. 
Sigwart has little of the parade of erudition, 
and is entirely wanting in historical “cram,” 
his endeavour to modify and reform the tra¬ 
ditional theories of logic is not on that 
account less successful. For the present, 
indeed, there is only a preliminary skirmish 
on the logical battle-field; and the real fight is 
yet to come. We can see, however, from tho 
specimen before us, that the author is a 
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master in the art of subtle and discriminating 
analysis, which enables him to dissipate 
many errors of long standing, and clear np 
much vague or confused terminology; and 
we must wait for the next volume (which is 
promised in the course of a year) to see if 
he also has the higher philosophic power 
which can give meaning and depth to that 
much misused term Induction. 

The main, and almost the sole object of 
this volume is the theory of the Judgment, 
or, as some people prefer to call it, the pro¬ 
position. Subordinate to this comes an 
account of the means used to define and 
determine the conceptions entering into the 
judgment, and a theory of the grounds which 
justify the synthesis of the two conceptions. 
Our intentional thinking has for one of its 
aims the formation and enunciation of syn¬ 
theses between its conceptions and its per¬ 
ceptions—syntheses which claim to be valid 
for everybody, in other words, tobenecessary 
and true. Such action has a natural phase, 
based upon the common stock of words and 
ideas and common exercises of perception; 
it has also an artificial phase, when the ideas 
are perfected and the meaning of the words 
accurately fixed, and when analysis has 
reduced the total vague conception of natural 
thought to an artificial product of complex 
structure with a distinct articulation. The 
existence of this natural phase being assumed, 
the nextthingis todetermine its precise mode 
of operation in various circumstances, to show 
the principles upon which its action is the 
commentary, and finally to indicate the ideal 
to which it ought to approximate, if it is 
ever to pass into the higher or artificial stage 
of scientific thought. 

In its earliest shape, then, a judgment is 
the consciously-made but unhesitating re¬ 
cognition of a previously-acquired conception 
(the predicate) in a subject presented by the 
senses. Without analysis of the steps by 
which the synthesis of conception with per¬ 
ception is brought about, without comparison 
of the two terms part by part with each 
other, an instantaneous act of recognition or 
identification is ratified by the expression of 
a judgment. Such an act is tacitly accom¬ 
panied with the conviction that it is valid 
for others as well as for the person who 
makes it. The veiy utterance indeed is 
meaningless apart from that presumption: 
for the simple statement of a judgment means 
to enunciate an objective truth, what is, and 
not what wo think. That belief in its objec¬ 
tive validity lies at the very root of thinking 
in this form of its exercise. But this objec¬ 
tive validity, according to Sigwart, has no¬ 
thing to do with the belief in a real external 
world of being. The latter question logic 
must decline to examine. 

But this very act of judgment by which 
we bring our conceptions into union with 
one another may become itself an object to 
our reflective judgment. The union of the 
two conceptions, instead of being imme¬ 
diately formed, may be a question calling 
for decision. The proposed judgment is 
itself upon its trial, and the possibility of 
the synthesis or identification is the object 
of our judgment. Instead of enunciating 
the synthesis, and thereby claiming validity 
for it, we may subject it to our criticism. 
And thus, in the first place, in passing judg¬ 


ment upon the proposed judgment, we may 
reject it. This gives rise to the negation, 
which, accordingly, instead of being on a 
level with the affirmative proposition, is 
really a judgment upon a judgment. It is 
an act of condemnation passed upon the 
copula, and forbids its employment. But in 
some cases we may be able to go no further 
than to declare that the question is not at 
present answerable: that the synthesis may 
be made, but may also be declined. This is 
the expression of subjective uncertainty, or 
of possibility. Thirdly, it may be replied 
that the synthesis is a valid one, and must 
be completed, if certain conditions have pre¬ 
viously been complied with. This is the 
hypothetical necessity, and it is the only 
necessity to which human knowledge can 
ever attain. In this, however, there are two 
degrees or grades of necessity. In one case 
the truth is necessarily valid, because it 
forms part of a general system or totality of 
human knowledge, in which every part is so 
bound up with every other, and with the 
whole, that it must Btand or fall along with 
it. Such is the security or necessity of the 
belief in the objective validity of our several 
perceptions, and in the absolute truth of the 
axioms and postulates of experience which 
are invoked to authorise the methods of 
inductive science. In the other case, the 
dependence of consequent upon antecedent 
ground is not so far-reaching as when the 
fundamental principles of science are neces¬ 
sarily postulated by the fabrics which they 
hold together. On the contrary, it is now 
only the dependence of one single case upon 
another, or upon an ascertained rule. The 
hypothetical necessity of the statement pre¬ 
sents a definite antecedent and a definite 
consequent. 

The theory of syllogism to which we are 
thus introduced exhibits considerable diver¬ 
gence from the ordinary treatment of that 
topic. The hypothetical syllogism, so-called, 
becomes the typical form of all syllogistic 
reasoning; and that position it owes to the 
peculiar distinctness which it gives to the 
relation of necessary sequence between the 
ground and its consequent, instead of the 
distinction between universal and particular 
on which the categorical syllogism is said to 
be founded. As Sigwart points out, these 
terms, universal and particular, are often 
misunderstood. Perhaps in their literal 
sense they denote a definite number (all 
or some) fixed by observation, and capable 
of being numbered. But they have come 
to express a very different relation of 
thought: the one, the necessary, and the 
other, the merely possible or contingent 
combination of the terms in a judgment. 
And it is therefore proposed by the author 
that, in order to avoid the misleading sug¬ 
gestions which interpret the (really) neces¬ 
sary nexus into a merely experiential gene¬ 
rality, tho categorical form should be set 
aside and replaced by the more significant 
form of the hypothetical syllogism. If this 
view be adopted, the objections made against 
the syllogism, on the ground that the major 
premiss is a luxury of argument and affords 
only a collateral security, may be rebutted. 
“ It is only when the several single data 
prove necessity, that they can be used to 
prove any other single case” (p. 406). It 


must be remembered, indeed, that the 
accepted theory of syllogism proceeds on the 
assumption of a cut-and-dned collection of 
concepts, with their order, contents, and 
value previously fixed, and then arranges 
them by the rules of arithmetical permuta¬ 
tion. It presupposes (what is a fiction) 
that all things in heaven and earth have 
been classified and defined, and their relations 
precisely specified. In such a fool’s paradise 
of knowledge the syllogism would have the 
holiday task of setting forward ceremoniously 
what was already as well known without 
the display. But by its author the syllogism 
was meant to be a means of bringing about 
that very knowledge, preserved in defini¬ 
tions, which the traditional logic boldly 
assumes as its starting-point. Looked at 
from this point of view, the three figures of 
the syllogism hold their ground against 
some forms of criticism. The first and 
second, taken together, represent the two 
sides of the principle of all reasoning: that 
when the antecedent is valid, then the con¬ 
sequent (whether affirmative or negative) 
is also valid, and that the invalidity of the 
consequent brings with it the invalidity of 
the antecedent. In either case a hypo¬ 
thetical necessity is reached. In the third 
figure, on the contrary, the conclusion is 
merely a possibility (for that is the meaning 
of the ambiguous “ Some ”), and not a 
necessary truth. 

There are other points of interest which 
we cannot do more than notice. Such are 
the remarks on the copula, its relations 
with the substantive verb, and its represen¬ 
tation by the inflection in general (p. 93) ; 
the explanation of the principles of contra¬ 
diction and excluded middle as meaning no 
more than an explicit statement of the 
nature of negation, and of its relations to 
affirmation (p. 144), just as the principle of 
identity is interpreted into a guarantee of 
the validity of our simplest judgments (p. 
81); the distinction drawn between a nu¬ 
merical (or empirical) generality, and the 
universality of thought which is another 
name for necessity (p. 171) ; the discussion 
of the nature of possible and necessary, as 
supplementary to the distinction just drawn 
between universal and particular (p. 187) ; 
and the suggestion of an analysis of a con¬ 
ception into its simple binding elements, 
which, according to our author, is a work 
reserved for future philosophers (p. 287). 
There is much that is new and valuable in 
these chapters. One could sometimes wish 
that the minutiae of the analysis, and its 
divergent movements were kept more under 
control and the main outlines brought more 
firmly into light. On the vexed suit between 
reality and ideality, with its minor issues on 
the point of subjective versus objective, Dr. 
Sigwart seems mainly to adopt the position 
of Kant—substituting, however, for tho 
Ding-an-Sich, the apparently simpler term 
das Seiende. The simplicity is gained, per¬ 
haps, at the cost of scientific accuracy in 
language and thought, and seems to rest 
upon a confusion of ideas. But apart from 
these metaphysical doubts, his work is a 
welcome contribution to science, and will 


suggest lines of examination to those who 
may not find it in all respects conclusive. 

William Wai.lacb. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


The action of light on selenium forms the sub¬ 
ject of some interesting experiments communi¬ 
cated by the Earl of Kosse to the Philosophical 
Magazine. Selenium is a substance akin to sul¬ 
phur, occurring like it in three states, viz., amor¬ 
phous, vitreous, and crystalline; in the last 
condition Mr. Willoughby Smith found that light 
acted on it in a very remarkable manner, increas¬ 
ing very considerably its resistance to the passage 
of electricity, which it conducts very' badly. This 
effect was well exhibited at the ‘soiree of the 
Koval Society last year, by means of a Thomson 
reflecting galvanometer; the spot of light re¬ 
flected from a small mirror carried by a light 
magnetic needle moved to a different position 
when a strong light was thrown on the stick of 
selenium which formed part of the galvanic 
circuit, showing thereby that the current was 
greater, and therefore the resistance of the sele¬ 
nium less, in consequence of which the needle, 
round which the galvanic circuit was coiled, was 
deflected further by the increased action of the 
electricity. 

Lord ltosse has mnde further experiments in a 
similar manner, chiefly with a view to testing the 
applicability of selenium to measuring the heat of 
the stars and moon ; but it appears that heat pro¬ 
duces no effect on the electric condition of this 
strange substance, for the same results were 
obtained from the action of a candle when a glass 
screen (which cuts off nearly all the heat rays) 
was interposed, as without it, and a more direct 
test, a vessel of hot water, produced no effect 
at all. 

The thermopile, which has already done such 
good service in Lord Rosse's hands, appeal's then 
to be the best instrument for measuring the 
minute quantities of heat which reach u 3 from the 
moon and stars. 

It seems, too, that the idea of using selenium 
to measure the brightness of the heavenly bodies 
must be abandoned, the action of light being but 
small, and apparently irregular. With all its 
defects, the eye remains superior to anything yet 
discovered for photometric purposes. 

The annual volume of the Washington Observa¬ 
tory has just been issued for 1871, and, like all 
similar publications, is remarkable for the enor¬ 
mous mass of figures contained in it. As a 
frontispiece, a photograph of the largo telescope 
just erected at the Observatory is given; this fine 
instrument has an object-glass of twenty-six inches 
aperture (beating by one inch the splendid re¬ 
fractor made for Mr. Newall by Messrs. Cooke, 
ot Aorlt), and is equatorially mounted with clock 
motion. A sum ot 50,000 dollars was voted bv 
Congress for its construction. In an appendix to 
the volume is given an interesting memoir on the 
founding and progress of the Observatory, by 
Professor Nourse* and in another appendix a still 
more important contribution to astronomv in 
the shape of a catalogue of more than ten thou¬ 
sand stars observed between 1815 and 1871, and 
of which the places are given With the greatest 
accuracy. ^ It is with regret that we learn that 
Admiral Sands retires from the direction of this 
Observatory, being superannuated by' the rules of 
the l 1 nited States Naval Service. 


A discussion has arisen between Mr. Binning 
ham and Professors Argelander and Schiinfeld a 
to whether a remarkable red star, given in the lis 
formed bv Schjellerup, and which is now not t 
be found, did ever really exist in the heaven; 
Argelander could see nothing of it in 1808, thoug 

£ ."’t' 1 ?;; 1 tw j ce previously by Sir Joh 

Herscliel, but then tho latter observer may Lav 
made a mistake each time in the stars place, fc 
there is another red star near which he has no 
alluded to, but which he mav really have oh 
served ; it is, however, not at'all likely that th 
same mistake should have been made twice ovc 
and in both elements, the missing star bein 
about a minute of time further east and nin 


minutes of arc further south than the other. Be¬ 
sides, Mr. Chambers appears to have seen both 
at some period between 1869 and 1871, and 
Secchi actually' describes the spectrum of the star 
in dispute, so that it looks as if both disappeared 
alternately. Now that attention has been called 
to the question, the matter will probably soon be 
settled. 

Some elaborate measures of the length of the 
pendulum vibrating seconds have been made by 
Dr. C. F. W. Peters at Kiinigsberg and Gulden- 
stein, for comparison with those formerly made at 
the same places by Bessel and Schumacher re¬ 
spectively. The principle on which such deter¬ 
minations depend is that, if a point of suspension 
he found in a pendulum (usually a cylindrical rod) 
which will cause it to vibrate once in a second 
exactly, and if the pendulum be then inverted and 
a similar point found near the other end, the dis¬ 
tance between the two points will be the exact 
length of the simple seconds pendulum, which is 
supposed to consist of a heavy particle suspended 
by an infinitely thin spring, a condition of things 
only to be attained in theory. The results found 
by Dr. Peters at the two places agree well with 
the earlier measures, being one two-thousandth of 
an inch greater and less respectively. Since the 
force of gravity makes the pendulum swing, its 
time of vibration will depend on the amount of 
the force, so that by determining the length of 
the seconds pendulum at different parts of the 
earth, which comes to the same as finding the 
time of vibration of the same pendulum, it is 
possible to determine the force of gravity' at differ¬ 
ent places, and hence the shape of the earth. The 
enquiry is, how'ever, a very' delicate one, as the 
slightest change of temperature affects the length 
of the pendulum. 

Jurging from the Annual Report of the Council 
of the Royal Astronomical Society which lias just 
been published, and which extends to over a hun¬ 
dred pages, astronomers appear to have been un¬ 
usually active during the past year. The most 
important features of this report are the chronicle 
of the doings of the various British observatories, 
public and private, the notes on the progress of 
astronomy', which give an instructive summary 
of the work of the year, both at home and 
abroad, and the address of the President (Professor 
Cayley) on presenting the medal to Professor 
Newcomb for his tables of Uranus and other re¬ 
searches. 

A valuable series of drawings of Jupiter made 
with the three-feet reflector of Lord Rosse's ob¬ 
servatory has been chromo-litho,graphed, and the 
impression presented with explanatory notes by 
Lord Rosse to the Royal Astronomical Society for 
publication in the next number of the Monthly 
Notices. 

Within the Inst few months an addition has 
been made to tho list of the “ learned societies,” 
under the name of “The Physical Society of 
London.” The objects of this Society are stated 
in the bye-laws, which have just been printed, to 
lie “ to promote the advancement and diffusion of 
physics. It is not intended under the general 
denomination of Physics to include the details of 
chemistry, astronomy, or the special branches of 
natural science for the pursuit of which other 
societies are already fonned. In furtherance of 
these objects the members of the Society shall 
meet at stated intervals, for the hearing and dis¬ 
cussion of communications relating to physics; 
for the exhibition of new or improved Apparatus 
for physical research; or of new experiments 
illustrative of physical laws. Written or oral 
communications shall be accompanied, whenever 
it is practicable, by' experimental illustration, and 
the exhibition and use of the apparatus referred 
to in them.” The first oilicers of the new Society' 
are: President, Dr. J. II. Gladstone; Vice-Presi¬ 
dents, Professors W. G. Adams and G. C. Foster; 
Secretaries, Professors E. Atkinson and A. W. 

Diqiti 


Reinold; Treasurer, Professor E. Atkinson; and* 
Demonstrator, Professor F. Guthrie. 

Professor Gebstaecxbr communicates to the 
Sitzungsberichie der Oesell. Naturf. Freunde zu. 
Berlin, for 1873, two remarkable instances of pro¬ 
tective mimicry among insects. One is that of a 
species of Iehneumonidae, Crypturus argiolus, 
which differs altogether in colour from the ordinary- 
black and red hues of its tribe, and accurately 
imitates even in its minute details that of the 
wasp, Pollutes gallica, on which it is parasitic, 
while after death the resemblance in colour al¬ 
together ceases. The resemblance is even carried 
out to the extent that variations in the colour of 
the wasp, which are characteristic of the different 
portions of its widely-extended area, are repro¬ 
duced in the colouring of the parasite. The 
second case is a similar one, that of the mimicry 
of the colour and marks on the body of another 
wasp, Vespa gernumica, by its parasite Cono/w 
diadematus. In both instances the object gained 
by the mimicry appears to be easy access to the 
nests of the wasp, which are vigilantly guarded 
against intruders by sentinels, whom the parasite 
appears to deceive. 

At the meeting of the Manchester Statistical 
Society, held on March 18, Mr. William E. A. Axon, 
F.S.S., read a paper on the subject of the Relative 
Proportion of the Sexes. Mr. Axon showed that 
the two propositions that there were more males- 
than females bom, and that the excess is smaller 
amongst “ natural ” children than amongst those 
bom in wedlock, were supported by the general 
testimony of European birth registers, and had been 
very generally accepted by statisticians. Many in¬ 
genious conjectures had been framed to account 
for the disparity, and one writer (Mr. W. L. 
Sargant) had thrown doubts upon the reality of 
the alleged facts, suggesting it as not unlikely 
that male births, being more carefully regarded, 
were more carefully registered than female, 
and that the apparent excess of male births 
was owiDg to this cause. This preference did not 
apply to illegitimates, and hence, he said, the 
number registered was equal in both sexes. Before 
this view could be accepted, said Mr. Axon, it 
was noeessarv to ascertain the proportion of male 
to female births in cases where this disturbing in¬ 
fluence was not operative. lie then gave statistics 
from Siamese harems, English sovereigns, the 
royal families of Europe, the English peerage, tha 
Dublin Lying-in Hospital, and St. Mary’s Hos-. 
pital, Manchester, affording in all 25,826 cases, to.', 
which the disturbing influence of the supposed 
better registration of male births did not apply. 
Of these there were 13,496 males and 12,430 
females—a result which confirmed the testimony 
of the registers, and which, he said, showed that 
there was a natural law, in obedience to which 
more males than females entered the world. 

Mr. Alexander J. Ellis, F.R.S., has in the 
press a pamphlet, in which he endeavours to show 
that ordinary algebra in all its integrity, including- 
incommensurables, negatives, and imaginaries, is 
merely the calculus of similar triangles upon one 
plane. The consequence of this is, that every 
algebraical expression whatever, represents and is 
represented by a point in a plane. As a further 
consequence, the relation between independent and 
dependent variables in functions becomes merely a 
relation between corresponding points in a plane. 
Developing this notion, Mr. Ellis shows that the 
whole of the algebraical geometries of Descartes 
and Pluecker, as well as the homographic geometry 
ofChasles (hitherto thought to be entirely distinct 
from the others), can be brought under one set of 
equations, and treated from the same point of view, 
which brings the so-called “ imaginary ” cases under 
the same conception as the “ real ” ones, and gives 
them an equally explicit geometrical meaning. 
Curiously enough, although the old algebraical 
symbols are employed with their old laws of 
combination, leaving nothing for algebraists to 
learn in the shape of work, the new geometrical 
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meaning' infused into them greatly simplifies, at 
the same time as it generalises, all calculations, 
and especially fecilitates all questions of direction. 
In Mr. Ellis's pamphlet, which will be called 
Algebra identified with Geometry, sufficient details 
are given to enable all mathematicians to work 
the theory for themselves. Mr. Ellis gave an oral 
\ exposition of the principle before the Mathemati¬ 
cal Society on Thursday last, April 0. 

Hansen, the distinguished astronomer, died on 
March 28, at Gotha, after a short illness, at the 
. age of 73. 

The Allgemeine Zeitung speaks in highlv com¬ 
mendatory terms of Mr. Wallace’s translation of 
Hegel'sZoyic, which was reviewed in the Academy, 
No. 88, p. 38. The writer compliments Young 
England on the success with which it is turning 
its energies to the task of mastering the profounder 
departments of knowledge, and giving proof of the 
freshness and vigour with which the present 
alumni of the ancient English Universities are 
grappling with the most difficult questions of the 
schools. 

Dr. IIaioh has lately reprinted some very inte¬ 
resting “ Notes in illustration of the Runic Monu¬ 
ments of Kent,” from the Arehacologia Cantiana. 
They are accompanied by a considerable number 
of excellent illustrations, and may fairly be said to 
exhaust the subject. The author shows that 
different tribes and localities haddilferent futhorcs 
or systems of runic characters, and the attempt to 
read inscriptions belonging to one by a futhorc be¬ 
longing to another is as incorrect as to decipher a 
Korinthian inscription with no alphabet but the 
Attic. He believes, however, that all th e futhorcs 
go back to one original, which was a common 
prae-Christian heritage of the Teutonic family, 
and not confined to the Scandinavian branch 
alone. Indeed, one main object of the present 
work is to prove that the Goths possessed a special 
futhorc of their own, at an early date, which they 
brought with them to Denmark and Scandinavia 
in the fourth century, when they invaded those 
countries in conjunction with the Jutes or Jotungi, 
and to Britain in the fifth century, when they 
overran the south-eastern shores of this island, 
again in conjunction with the Jutes. The original 
home of the latter people was in the modern 
Prussia and Livonia, whence they scattered them¬ 
selves in all directions, settling as Sweves in Swabia 
.and as Jutes in Jutland, where they remained till 
‘driven out in the seventh century by a race which 
! ushered in the so-called later iron age. An ap- 
/ ‘ pendtx raises a curious and interesting question. 
A horn has been found in Denmark, inscribed with 
nines and cased with gold and silver, which bears 
two lines of zoomorphic writing, that is, writing 
in which the characters are formed by the repre¬ 
sentation of men, snakes, and other animals. A 
silver cup, also found in Deumark, is ornamented 
in the same way. Dr. Ilaigh thinks that this 
zoomorphic writing conceals the letters of the 
Glagolitic or Old Slavonic alphabet, and we thus 
have monuments of the prehistoric period in Den¬ 
mark playing, as it were, with writing, like the 
illuminated MSS. of the Longobards in Italy, and 
the A isigoths in Spain in the seventh and eighth 
centuries, or the Armenian MSS. of a later day, 
and bearing witness to an intercourse between the 
Teutonic races of the north and the Slaves of the 
south, as well ns to the existence of an alphabet 
among the latter people before the introduction of 
Christianity. 

The distinguished Orientalist, Professor Marcus 
Joseph Miiller, died at Munich, on March 28, 
at the age of sixty-five. Professor Muller, 
whose later years were clouded by great physical 
suffering, owed the seeds of his maladv to the 
injury which his health sustained from long-con¬ 
tinued exposure to cold, when, in prosecuting his 
examination of Arabic MSS. in the Escurial, he 
was forced, by the discourtesy of the attendants, 
to sit for hours together daily in damp and 
draughty corridors. 


We have just received the third fasciculus of 
Professor Grassmann’s Worterbuch mm Rig Veda. 
It goes as far as pra, so that about one-half of the 
work is now finished. It reflects the greatest 
credit on the compiler. It is both more complete 
and more correct than the Vedic portion in the 
Sanskrit Dictionary published by Boehtlingk and 
Roth, a fact which reflects credit on Professor 
Grassmann without in the least detracting from the 
credit due to the authors of the larger Dictionary, 
which was commenced in 1852, during the infancy 
of Vedic studies, and will be finished, we hope, in 
about a year or two. On one point, however, 
Professor Grassmann has committed a serious 
mistake in not following the example of hig pre¬ 
decessors. Instead of quoting according to book, 
hymn, and verse, he has numbered all the hymns 
consecutively from beginning to end. We doubt 
whether he has gained much, if anything, by that 
plan. After the 100th hymn he has always three, 
after the thousandth four numbers. Instead of 
II. 1. 1, he has 192. I; instead of II. 10. 1, 
201. 1. The last hymn with him is 1,071. 1 ; 
according to the other system, X. 191. 1 ; so that 
the gain is very small. The loss, on the other 
hand, is most serious. Nearly all scholars have 
for years adopted the other system, and have now 
to translate each reference in Professor Grassmann’s 
book, before they can use it. And while with the 
old system they knew at once that a passage was 
taken from the first book, from the book of the 
Yisvamitras, the Vasishthas, from the ninth or 
Soma book, or from the tenth, each of them 
having a character of its own, all this is lost with 
Professor Grassmann’s way of counting the hyniDS. 
However, the trap tard applies to this as to many 
other things which seem trifling in themselves, 
and yet mar considerably the practical usefulness 
of many literary undertakings. 

Mr. Burnell has lately made a curious dis¬ 
covery in reading the oldest Tamil Grammar, the 
Tolkhppiyam. That grammar is composed on the 
model of the Lidra Grammar. The preface, which 
is of the same date as the text, expressly states 
this fact. The peculiar terms common to the 
Kiitantra, KaMfiyana, and the PriUisiikhyas occur 
(mostly translated into Tamil) in this work, so 
that all these works would seem to belong to the 
Aindra School of Grammar. 

On page 385 of Professor Max Muller’s Science of 
Religion, he remnrks the curious coincidence be¬ 
tween African and Indian beliefs as regards the 
hare in the moon. It is now stated that this 
arises out of the appearance presented bv the full 
moon in the tropics, when the inequalities present 
a form so like a hare that it is impossible for 
different nations not to have noticed it. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

New Shakspere Society (Second Meeting: 
Friday, March 27). 

Mr. Fi.eat's paper was read, “ On the Application 
of Metrical Tests to determine the Authorship and 
Chronological Succession of Dramatic Writings. 
Part II. Fletcher, Beaumont, Massinger.” The 
special results aimed at were—1. The determina¬ 
tion of the plays written by Fletcher alone; 
2. Those written by Fletcher in conjunction with 
Beaumont; 3. Those written by Fletcher along 
with Massinger, Middleton, Rowley and others. 
Immediately dependent on these results was the 
determination of the chronological succession of 
the plays. 

After giving elaborate tables of the metrical 
peculiarities of each play, Mr. Fleay stated that 
the following tests were invariably to be relied on 
for these authors. 

1. Fletcher .—More double endings than any 
known writer; no prose; flowing stopt-lines. 

2. Massinger .—Many double endings, ranking 
next Fletcher in this respect, but distinctly separate 
from him; no prose; unstopt lines often ending 
with but, of, am, etc. • 


3. Beaumont .—Few double endings; prose; 
smooth verse; far more rhyme than Fletcher or 
Massinger. 

He then gave a list of the plays he assigned to 
Fletcher alone, in all of which he agreed with 
Dyce, who, in fact, has done all that external 
evidence will enable one to do. 

He next gave a list of the plays known to be 
written by Massinger alone, in which also he 
agreed with Dyce in excepting the play called 
A Very Woman. 

He then gave metrical tables of the plays con¬ 
tained in those two classes, pointed out the differ¬ 
ences between them, and showed that in eight 
plays there were some verses agreeing in all 
respects with the Fletcher plays, and other 
scenes agreeing in all respects with the 
Massinger plays. He therefore assigned them 
to the joint authorship of these two writers. 
The plays were: The Little French Lawyer, The 
False One, The Prophetess, The Spanish Curate, 
The Beggars' Bush, The Elder Brother, The 
Lover's Progress, and A Very Woman. This is 
considered by Mr. Fleay as the most important 
practical inference from his paper, and as the most 
valuable evidence of the truth of his system of 
testing. lie showed also that external evidences— 
the lines of Sir Aston Cockayne, for example, and 
the absence of entries in the book of the Master of 
the Revels—confirmed his conclusion. This part of 
the paper was new in result for five of the plays 
concerned, and in method for all. 

He then discussed the plays in which other 
authors had worked with or on Fletcher. The 
results in this part are of less interest and the 
plays inferior; we dismiss them with the observa¬ 
tion that Mr. Dyce’s instinct and Mr. Fleay's in¬ 
vestigations seem to lead to like results, except 
that Mr. Dyce thinks much more highly of 
Rowley than Mr. Fleay does, and sees his work 
wbi n Middleton’s is perhaps more likely. 

In the final group of plays—that is, final in 
order of treatment, earliest in date—Mr. Fleay is 
positive that he recognises the work of Beaumont 
in three plays assigned by Dyce to Fletcher only, 
viz., The Woman Hater, The Captain, and The 
Knight of Malta-, he thinks also that Love's Cure 
is partly by Beaumont, certainly not entirely by 
Fletcher. On tabulating this group he noticed 
the curious fact that Fletcher's work increased, and 
Beaumont’s share diminished, with the progress of 
time for all the plays whose dates are certainly 
known: he therefore proposed as a tentative arrange¬ 
ment to place all the plays in this group on the 
same principle. 


Linnean Society (Thursday, April 2). 

Mr. AY. Kitchen Parker, F.R.S., read a paper, 
in which, following the morphological classification 
of Professor Huxley, as distinguished from that 
of ornithologists proper, ho showed that an 
examination of the palatal structure of tho 
AVoodpeekers proves them to be allied to the 
Passerinae (the embryos rather than the adults) ; 
that, while most of the non-passerine birds that 
seem to come nearest to the AVoodpeekers, have a 
very solid palate, the AVoodpeekers retain that non- 
coalesced condition of the palatal structures which 
we see in the Lizards ; and an unusually arrested 
condition of the palatal part of the upper jaw¬ 
bone, and bones superadded to the palate, which 
are distinctly Lacertian characteristics. Mr. 
Parker therefore proposed to introduce for the 
AYoodpecker tribe the morphological term Sauro- 
gnathae. 


Entomological Society (Monday, April 6). 
Sir Sidney Smith Saunders, President, in 
the Chair.—Mr. Frederick Smith made some in¬ 
teresting observations relative to the habits of the 
bee-parasites belonging to the genus Sty lops. 
Major Parry communicated a paper entitled “Fur¬ 
ther Descriptions of Lucanoid Coleoptera;” and Mr. 
Smith read “Descriptions of the Teuthredinidae 
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and Ichnenmonidae of Japan, from the collections 
of Mr. George Lewis.” Further notes were read 
from Mr. Gooch, of Natal, respecting the destruc¬ 
tion of the coti'ee plantations there by longicom 
beetles. 


Society of Biblical Archaeology ( Tuesday, 
April 7). 

Dr. Birch, F.S.A., President, in the Chair. 
The following papers were read :—1. “ On Four 
Songs contained m an Egyptian Papyrus in the 
British Museum.” Translated, with notes, by 
C. W. Goodwin, M.A.—Of these four songs three 
partook of the same nature, and were amatory 
compositions, written in a highly imaginative and 
poetical style with much voluptuousness of ex¬ 
pression, having a very striking resemblance, ex¬ 
tending throughout whole passages, to the language 
of the Canticles. Structurally the verses possess 
both rhythm and alliterative construction, with 
regular pauses or strophes. The first song is un¬ 
fortunately in a very fragmentary condition, and is 
besides imperfect at the beginning and the end. 
In the second song these marked parallelisms 
occur, “The beginning of the song of joy and 
beauty of thy sister beloved of thy heart.” “Come 
to the meadows, my brother beloved of my heart; ” 
“ Sister, one of the lilies; ” and further on, “ The 
voice of the swallow resounds, it saith the earth is 
enlightened; ” “ Let thy hand be in my hand 
when I go to walk, let me be with thee in every 
pleasant place; ” “ Thou lovest me running to seek 
me." Nearly similar passages occur in the third 
song, which is also a fragment. The fourth song 
or hymn is of a very different nature, and is evi¬ 
dently one of the solemn dirges used at festivals 
during the exhibition of the figures of Osiris, as 
related by Herodotus. This Hymn is in the text 
ascribed to King Antuf, a monarch of the eleventh 
dynasty. The ancient relic is fortunately almost 
perfect, and the composition is of a high order, as 
the following extract will testify:— 

“ Put oilsupoD thy head, clothe thyself withfino linen 
adorned with precious metals, with the gifts of God. 
Multiply thy good things, yield to thy desire, fulfil 
thy desire with thy good things, whilst thou art upon 
earth, according to the dictation of thy heart. The 
day will come to thee when one hears not the voice, 
when the ono who is at rest hears not tho voices of the 
mourners” . . . “yea, behold none who goes 

thither returns back again." 

2. “Nimrod et les Ecritures Cundiformes.” Par 
Joseph Grival (read in English).—In this essay 
the author maintained that Merodach, under his 
Accadian name of “ Amarud the eldest son of the 
Lord of Urhi” was identical with Nimrod the 
“ geant chasseur” of the Septuagint. 


London Anthropological Society (Tuesday 
April 7th). 

Dr. Charnock, F.S.A., President, in the Chair. 
—The papers were: 1. “On the Pre-IIistoric An¬ 
tiquities of the Caucasus,” by Dr. Isidore Koper- 
nicki. The paper related to ancient caverns, 
lacustrine habitations, megalithic monuments, and 
Iberian sepultures. 2. “ On the Roumanian Gip¬ 
sies,” by Dr. Charnock, F.S.A., President Anthro¬ 
pological Society. By the census of 1800 the 
Roumanian gipsies are put down at 300,000. 
They are well-formed and long-lived. There 
ar», however, many cripples from artificial causes. 
They are adroit in work, but work very little, 
and pass whole days in sleep. They are fond of 
carrion, and are great cowards. Chastitv is 
scarcely known. Their ordinary diet is a polenta 
of maize called mdmiiliga. Men, women, and 
children smoke from the age of five. The native 
dance is the tdrumd. Most of the gipsies have 
fixed residences. The Vatrassi class are all well 
built, have beautiful black eyes and long black 
hair. On becoming mothers the women are very 
ugly. They have entirely forgotten their native 
language, and have lost the manners and usages 

of gipsies. The beet musicians are found amongst 


them. Some are engaged in • agriculture, and 
they are more civilised than the Roumanian 
peasants. The paper concluded with full re¬ 
marks on the grammar, and a comparative voca¬ 
bulary of the Roumanian gipsy dialect with 
other gipsy dialects, and with lie Indian lan¬ 
guages. 3. “ On the Gypsy Dialect called ‘ Sim,’ ” 
by the President. The dialect in question is 
spoken by Egyptian gipsies in the presence of 
strangers, and for secrecy. The author traces 
most of the words to the Arabic, concealed by 
prefixes or suffixes, and sometimes by both. 
The Egyptian suffix tsA (under various forms) is 
found in a great many words. Other suffixes 
are mi, ma ; and ah, eh, are used as prefixes. 
The paper contained many examples, including 
numerals. The word Sim is prooably from el- 
si miyd, for el-kimiya, secrecy. 


FINE ART. 

Hogarth's Works: with Life and Anecdotal 
Descriptions of his Pichires. By John Ire¬ 
land and John Nichols. The whole of the 
Plates reduced infac-simileof the originals. 
In Three Series. Three Volumes. (Chatto 
& Windns.) 

William Hogarth is one of the figures in 
history—in art-history at least—whose im¬ 
portance increases with time. This is the case 
with so very few men in the annals of litera¬ 
ture and the arts, that we in England may 
consider the possession of this one man of 
true native blood and cosmopolitan impor¬ 
tance as equivalent to that of a hundred of 
the rank and file of talent—to the whole 
Bolognese-school perhaps, or to the entire 
French painters down to the time of Wat¬ 
teau. This is, of course, a mere short-hand 
and hypothetical estimate; but if we con¬ 
sider that the modern point of view in painting 
is derived from his practice—that dramatic 
interest in the action represented, and indi¬ 
viduality in the characters, were first as¬ 
serted, with the genius that justified them for 
ever, on the canvas and copperplates of 
Hogarth, we shall see that it is very difficult 
to overestimate his importance ; whereas (to 
return to our comparison) the whole*Bolo- 
gnese practice was only a studio eclecticism, 
delaying, not averting, the demise of Italian 
painting; and all the professors and re¬ 
spectabilities of the old French school were 
collectively little better than a decorated 
millstone round the national neck. Yet 
from his own day, when he had repeatedly 
to assert his right to be considered a painter 
at all, to the last generation, when De la 
Roche refused to admit him to the Assembly 
ofArtists on the walls of the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts, he has been ignored by many writers. 
And this for the very simple reason thatheheld 
the technical beauties of his art—the beanties 
of colour, chiaroscuro, and composition (which 
were indeed the only beauties recognised 
in his day, and then found exclusively in 
the works of the old masters)—were not the 
ends but the means of art, and that the 
Beautiful itself was only one of the objects a 
painter should place before himself. 

The great result in the development of 
art effected by Hogarth is the utter efface- 
ment of generalisation in character, which 
has now at last taken hold, not only of genre 
but of history. Perhaps this would have 
come about although he had never existed ; 
but even with his example the struggle was 
long and the victory a doubtful gain for 


two generations. Watteau’s faces were all 
the same, and so were those of the contemp¬ 
tible creature Greuse, who could not senti¬ 
mentalise without a double-entendre. After 
these painters came the full tide of the classic; 
and on tho decline of that, the earlier op¬ 
ponents of David and his pupils were still 
very uncertain how far they should go in 
exact study of archaeology and of the model. 

In this country, although we had no full¬ 
blown classicism on canvas, the fight against _ 
individuality was maintained, first by our 
Italian visitors, Kauffmann, Cipriani, and 
others; and then by all the band of men by 
whom the Boydell gallery was furnished, 
and books illustrated, at the end of last 
century and beginning of this. Where now 
are all these historic and Shakespearian pic¬ 
tures by Opie, Northcote, Fuseli, and others, 
it is impossible to say; while every design, 
great or little, by Hogarth is reproduced 
again and again. 

Hogarth’s own practice was no doubt 
partly determined by his education, or rather 
want of it, as he adopted painting without a 
master and without training. But the great 
distinction of dramatic truth and precision 
of thought belonged to him by birthright, 
and had descended to him from his grand- , 
father, who wrote and constructed a kind of 
miracle- plays performed by the peasantry in 
his native place in Cumberland. In the 
painter’s most ambitious works—his great 
Biblical subjects, Paul before Festus, in 
Lincoln’s Inn hall, and The Child Moses 
brought before Pharaoh’s Daughter —we find 
an attempt to generalise and to elevate his 
style into the serene but vapid atmosphere 
of Sir J. Thornhill or the imitators of Poussin, 
but with very little effect. Indeed, in spite 
of that attempt, in these very works we find 
flashes of vitality and original poetic instinct, 
as in the introduction of a young crocodile 
peeping from under the chair of Pharaoh’s 
daughter, or in the remarkably fine figure of 
the public orator, or counsel for the Crown, 
as he may be called, in the Paul before Festus. 
It is curious and interesting, in a critical 
point of view, to find that these very por¬ 
tions of the pictures were those which 
brought down condemnation on the painter 
even from the generally eulogistic pens of 
Ireland and Nichols. “ A crocodile creeping 
from under the stately chair may be intended 
to mark the neighbourhood of the Nile, but 
it is a poor and forced conceit,” it is said; 
and of the orator the same able editor finds 
himself forced to speak even more severely : 

“ The Herculean advocate, with a brief in 
his right hand, looks like a journeyman 
hatter that has drunk beer till he is drowsy; 
by the strength of his muscles and the 
stupidity of his countenance he seems better 
fitted for a bruiser than for a pleader.” And 
yet the face in question is exactly such a 
face as a Pagan counsel would turn upon an 
enthusiast and a Christian, of whose pecu¬ 
liar doctrines he knew nothing but that they 
were becoming, in his opinion, a public nui¬ 
sance. 

To estimate the influence of Hogarth’s 
originality properly, we must also bear in 
mind that genre, that wide and ever widening 
field in painting, had then scarcely any ex¬ 
istence ; the Dutch school of still-life and 
“ conversation pieces ” was extinct, and in 
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England snch a class or section of painting 
had not yet been thought of. He had no 
choice, on adopting painting as a profession, 
between the great historical style which he 
essayed in the Bible subjects just mentioned, 
“ to serve as specimens to show that were 
there an inclination in England for en¬ 
couraging such pictures, these first essays 
might prove them more attainable than is 
generally imagined,” and portraiture. This 
last was of course the popular and remunera¬ 
tive work, and had its attractions to Hogarth, 
but his proficiency in both arts of painting 
and engraving suggested to him the al¬ 
together novel plan of addressing the public 
at large through design. Perhaps it is 
not too much to say that no historical 
subject or largo engraving of any popular 
kind had as yet been published in this 
country, so that here again we find him 
occupying an entirely new position, and 
one that it immediately became necessary 
to protect by a Law of Copyright. This 
novel plan of “ painting and engraving 
modem moral subjects, not hitherto tried in 
any age or country,” is defined by himself 
very clearly 

“ The reason which induced me to adopt this 
mode of designing was, that both writers and 
painters had, in the historical style, totally over¬ 
looked that intermediate species of subjects which 
may be placed between the sublime and the 
grotesque. I therefore wished to compose pictures 
on canvas similar to representations on the stage, 
and I further hope that they will be tried bv the 
same test, and criticised by the same criterion. 
Ocular demonstration will carry more conviction 
to the mind of a man than all he will find in a 
thousand volumes: and this has been attempted 
in the prints I have composed. Let the decision 
be left to every unprejudiced eye ; let the figures 
in either pictures or prints be considered as players 
dressed either for the sublime [tragic ?] genteel 
comedy or farce, for high or low life. I nave en¬ 
deavoured to treat my subjects as a dramatic 
writer: my picture is my stage, and men and 
women my players, who, by means of certain 
actions and gestures, are to exhibit their histories 
and passions.” 

From that day to this, not only’the subjects 
and scenes drawn from contemporary life, 
but even illustrations of history, and at last 
even those of the Bible, have condescended 
to the criterion here indicated ; and the old 
motive and higher poetic endeavour of 
realising the idea, the abstract or the con¬ 
ventional, are gradually fading out of 
existence. 

In attributing to Hogarth this importance 
in assisting the change that bas come abont 
of Late years, the writer must add that be 
does so without expressing any opinion as 
to the good or the bad, aesthetically speak¬ 
ing, of the limitation and definitive study 
now imperative. 

These remarks on Hogarth’s importance 
in the modern development of the art have 
led ns away from the book suggesting them. 
A few sentences regarding it must suffice. 
These three small octavo volumes contain 
the most complete edition yet published, in 
a literary point of view, of the great inno¬ 
vator's labours. All his own writings—that 
is to say. Lis A. •/ li-.jutj, and Lis 

autobiographic and other papers—are given, 
with the whole of the ample "Anecdotal 
Descriptions " of both Nichols and Ireland. 


The illustrations themselves are nonrly 
a hundred and seventy, a much larger 
number than could be reproduced at a rea¬ 
sonable cost by any but mechanical moans. 
These comprehend, not only the important 
picture-stories of the vices of society and the 
follies of the age, but all his illustrations to 
Hudibras and Don Quixote, and many of his 
juvenile prints, in themselves worthless, hut 
interesting as being from his hand. Indeed 
some of the Don Quixote series were not 
worth reproducing, only the publishers seem 
to have determined to mako their hook com¬ 
plete. Of the quality of tlieso prints it is 
not so easy to speak. They are reproduced 
on the small scale necessary for tho volumes 
by some one of the many adaptations of 
photography, and printed apparently from 
lithographic transfers. Tho result is not 
always a success: the lines of the original 
engravings being rendered infinitely closer 
by reduction in size, tho effect is unhappily 
black and heavy in some specimens ; in 
others it is all that can he wished. These 
are, however, tho less elaborate subjects. In 
all coses, however, they are, as the publishers 
say, “ fac-similo they have gone through 
no second artistic hands, but, as far as they 
go, give us tho veritable expression of tho 
master. William B. Scott. 


M. Beul£. 

Arciiarot/kih'VT, science has sustained a serious 
loss in the sudden death of M. Charlcs-Kmcst 
Benld, sometime Professor of Archaeology at the 
Biblioth&que Imperiitle, and Perpetual .Secretary 
of the French Academy of Fine Arts. M. Beale 
was bom at Samnur in 1 H2fi, was a brilliant pupil 
of the Kcolo Noniiale, and after a first appointment 
as professor of rhetoric at Moulins, was sent to 
the Ecole d’Athfcnea, an institution to which 
Eneland provides no pnrallel, and tho utility of 
which the career of M. Beale did much to re-assert 
in the face of some gainaayers in France. The 
most important work in which M. Beale took 
part at Athens was the exploration of the Propv- 
laea. Bv his share in these investigations, and by 
his contributions to the literature of archaeology, 
M. Beule had already acquired a high reputation 
when he returned to France in l*6.'i. The next 
year saw him elected to succeed Jta»ul Uochette in 
the chair of the Bibliotheque ; in this year also he 
published his treatise on the Pediments of the 
Parthenon, and the first edition of the hook—the 
Acropolf (TAt/u-ne* —by which he has continued to 
be most widely known. In the succeeding years, 
in addition to hig professorial work, he continued 
his contributions to the special literature of his 
subject; in WW he was elected a member of the 
Academy of Inscriptions, and in 1 'd'rl Perpetual 
Secretary of the Academy of Fine Arts, ihe 
two years following this appointment produced 
from his hand obituarv memoirs of Horace \ernet 
and Hippolyte P'landrin, as well as the reprint in 
a book form— L'Art dree acant JV-wI'-a — of a 
series of articles contributed to the Gazelle dr* 
Beaut-Art*, and of a drama of l’hidio*, which 
appeared originally in the llrvur dr* Jjms Mun/lrt. 
Hi* principal labour* from this date to the war of 
1*70 consisted in explorations on the site of i 
Carthage, and in the completion and publication, I 
in the four volumes entitled 1‘roee* dr* Crmr», of 
his lectures on the family of Augustus. 'I hi* was 


ment of tho Interior, without perceptible reluct¬ 
ance, through the agents of the Empire, on prin¬ 
ciples more imperial than its own. Hut for this 
unlucky episode, M. Beule would have Airmailed a 
blameless as well as eminent example of a class in 
which France ia peculiarly rich, the class of writer* 
and teachers who, by vivid style and intelligent 
exposition, bring the resulta of seieneo within tho 
circle of general culture. Ilia aecoud-liand com¬ 
pilation is admirable in its wav ; and his research.'*, 
both at Athens and Carthage, had important*! 
enough to earn him no unjust reputation for original 
as well as for second-hand work. 


TOR COLLECTION OK LACK AT TIIH INTERNATIONAL 
KXIItllinoN. 

TllE collection of luce is the great centre of attrac¬ 
tion in this year’a InleiTiatioiuil Exhibition, Never 
was there such ail assemblage of prieelesa sport- 
mens brought together, many of them preserved 
as heirlooms in the fninilic* of their present pos¬ 
sessors. Every class of lace is here rcprcst.nloil. 
Of the enrlv " lilet " or darned netting, there is a 
magnificent example in an altar frontal, fillet,n feet 
long, representing arene* in the Passion; while 
curious altar-clolhs and cushion rovers ofeutworh, 
trimmed with point, are fine speeimeits of the rich 
Italian lace of geometric pattern of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. Of the products of 
Venice, the groat artist in lace centre of .Southern 
Kiinqie, tho finest examples of every variety lire 
exhibited. The bidder rose point, which loolis as 
if sculptured in marble, and the fine Point do 
Veuise in relief, where oneli tiny llowcr is super¬ 
posed on the oilier, with all the grace and delicacy 
of Italian urt, ure alike well represented in imute- 
rous flounces, which more probably were origin¬ 
ally destined for the trimming of sacerdotal allis. 
One alh so adorned with line Venetian point 
round the skirt and with culls to mulch Is here 
shown. 

A coverlet two and a half yards square, said In 
have heel! the proper) r of Louis XIV., is perhaps 
the finest and largest known specimen of the r..so 
point or ” gros point do Veuise, "as it is sometimes 
called. 

There are many fine example* (deep flounces) 
of the rare and costly Point d’Argcnliin twin 
sister of Point d'Aleneon, and both offsprings of 
Venice; but Argenlnn retains more strongly than 
Alencon the traditions of the source whence she 
sprang, Slid the patterns are of bolder character 
than those of Alencon. 

The pillow-made lace* of Northern Enroiie, of 
which the Net lei lands were the centre of pro¬ 
duction, are here in great variety. A magnificent 
sjsrcimen of the old Brussels, or Point d’A ngleterre, 
once belonged to Marie Antoinette, 

The collection of modern lace is very splendid. 
Brussel* arid Alencon in great abundance, while 
Valenciennes, Horn ton, Irish and Maltese, close 
the catalogue. 

Jleauti<ul a* this collection is, it has * more im¬ 
portant benefit than the mere exhibition of what 
is rich and rare, it affords the opjerrlunity of 
comparing the old lace with the new, and of show¬ 
ing Low much the manufacture ha* deteriorated 
in design. Compare the crowded, loaded pattern* 
of modern Brussels, Alencon, or (worse stilly of 
Honiton, with the easy, graceful, simple elegance 
of the old Venetian, Argentan, or Brussels, and it 
is obvious how much we have yet. to learn before 
we arrive at the perfection of former times, and 
how necessary it is that seh'sd* of design should 
be established ID every centre of the lace in¬ 
dustry. 


* work of malice ** weil a* of research, ar.d by its 
studied inuendoe* agairi*t another Irofs-nan-m 
than that of Augustus, tided in ftriearn-t circle* 
the place of a more learned ar.d replied Lanlrm*. 
It was a carious revenge of fate by wmcb tne 
satirUt -food V-fure the wor.d. in toe coupe,.* of 
the coaliti on of last May. to administer toe depa/v 


The following picture*, forming part of the collec¬ 
tion of 1 fie iate Mr. Craven, of P.apLam Pore and 
| Tenby, were *o,d on Friday, Raturdar, and Mor,- 
'lay week by M* »sr» F P r.'t e, Maroon hr, VV's.d* ; 
I — F, e . f it. \, Os l of I hr Hon, gii(, ; 
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Milking Time, 180/.; The Coming Storm, 420/. 
J. Liiinell, Sen., Woodcutters, 100/.; Over the 
Hill, 871/. B. W. Leader, On the Welsh Border, 
157/.; A Welsh Birch wood, 262/.; A Wooded 
Welsh Birer, 257/. E. Gill, A Storm on the 
Const, 158/.; The Fulls of the Clyde, 2-'SlZ. T. 
Creswiek, R.A., and T. S. Cooper, R.A., A Land¬ 
scape with a Flock of Sheep, 420/. F. W. Hulme, 
A Lane in Surrey, 200/. F. Goodall, R.A., A 
Fete Champetre, 104/. E. M. Ward, R.A., Amy 
Bobsart and the Earl of Leicester, 189/. 0. Stan¬ 

field, R.A., French Troops fording the Magra, 
189/. Sir John Gilbert, R.A., Interior of Eem- 
brandt's Studio, 525/. J. B. Burgess, The First 
Fan, 276/. \V. Dutlield, Still Life, the artist’s 
last work, left unfinished, and completed by M. 
Giroud, 110/. L. Perrault, The Refugees, 210/.; 
The Sisters, 110/.; Virtue, Innocence, and Purity, 
231/.; Maidens Prayer, 208/.; Forgiveness, 241/.; 
Bo-Peep, 315/.; A la Bretagne, 108/.; The Bou¬ 
doir, 215/.; The Baby Brother, 315/. II. Merle, 
l Vale king the Crab, 201/.; The Mendicant during 
the Siege of Paris, 577/. Escosura, Interior, with 
Ladies, Sportsmen, and Dogs, 147/. Madrazo, The 
Naturalist, 194/. ; Coming out of Church, 157/. 
Verboeckhoveu, doing to Market, 200/. Ch. 
Landed, Buth, 125/. II. Selilessinger, Sunny 
Thoughts, 115/. ; Spring Time, 120/. II. J. Schol- 
ton, The Last Moments of Lady Jane Grey, 141/. 
J. Coomans, A Pompeian Interior, 178/. Ch. 
AVeber, A Shipwreck, 131/. 

At the recent sale in Paris of the collection of 
M. Stanislas Baron, the most important items 
were: —Chevaux a fabreuvoir, 35,000 fr., La 
Campagne le Matin, Chintreuil, 5,500 fr.; Bonis 
de la Mi-Douze, Corot, 3,100 fr. ; Interieur (Tun 
Harem Marocain, 3,900 fr., and Cacerne sur les 
Cd/es du Finislere, 0,000 fr., both by Henri 
Regnault. 

At a sale at the Hotel Prouot of forty-seven 
paintings of the modern school, the property of 
M. Strausberg, the following prices were ob¬ 
tained :—Oswald Achenbaeh, I tens of Naples in 
a Storm, 9,700 fr.; Brascassas, Bull threatening a 
Dog, 19,500 fr.; Daubigny, Banks of the Oise, 
Morning, 3,400 fr.; The Same, Evening, 2,980 fr.; 
Dupre, Jules, The Fisherman, 13,000 fr.; Fro- 
mentin, Halt of a Caravan, 11,000 fr., Banks of 
the Nile, 9,000 fr., Arab Jl 'omen, 8,050 fr., Arabs 
at a Fountain, 8.900 fr.; Gallait, Happiness, 
9,000 fr., Misery. 25.000 fr.; Geriime, Interior of 
a Gynaeconifis, 18,0(H) fr.; Shepherd of the Cam- 
pagna, 6,750 fr. ; Isabey, Interior of a Church, 
6,200 fr.; Koekkork, Interior of a Wood, 27,100 
fr.; Leys, The Family of Gutenberg, 18,700 fr.; 
Marilhat, Mosque, in Lower Egypt, 20,000 fr.; 
Theodore Rousseau, Landscape, 20,800 fr.; Troyou, 
Environs of Houjleur, 20,1K)0 fr. The sale pro¬ 
duced 407,050 i'r. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

In’ the last excavations at Pompeii there has 
been discovered near the Porta Stabiana, irtiouse, 
in a room of which there is a curious mosaic, 
evidently symbolical, tho meaning of which it is 
diflicult to understand. This mosaic is about 
twenty inches square, and in the middle is de¬ 
picted a skull, upon which is a mason's level with 
line and plummet. Beneath the skull is a very 
large butterfly with outspread wings, and below 
the butterfly a wheel similar to that on which the 
goddess Fortuna is represented. On the right, 
facing the mosaic, is a stall’, and near it a travel¬ 
ler s bag,_ and on the left a net. This mosaic, 
which is m excellent preservation, has been trans¬ 
ferred to the Museum, and placed in the Mosaic 
room. 


A society has been formed at Munich for 
purpose of erecting a memorial to Professor 
«ch\vi»d, which it is intended should take 
form of a grotto temple decorated with free 
after t!» e masters own works. 

I r is satisfactory to find (Levant. Herald, M 


24) that the Austrian government, having last 
year sent Professors Couze and Niemann to ex¬ 
plore the archaeological remains of the island of 
Samotliraee, now intends to organise a second ex¬ 
pedition for the same purpose. Whether Pro¬ 
fessor Conze will accompany the new expedition 
is not stated, but even if he should not, it is 
quite apparent that the undertaking has been 
arranged at his suggestion, and will be chiefly 
directed by him. The examples of early Greek 
art already obtained in Samothrace, the connec¬ 
tion of that island with the early religion of 
Greece, for example, with the worship of the 
Cabiri, and lastly the familiar knowledge of Sa- 
motlirace possessed by Professor Conze, raise hopes 
of valuable discoveries. 

General Lrior Palma, da Cesnoi.a, U.S. 
Consul at Larnaka, has favoured us with a sight of 
some photographs from what must at present be 
accounted the most interesting of all his archaeo¬ 
logical discoveries in the island of Cyprus. This 
is an archaic sarcophagus in the calcareous stone 
of the island, recently excavated in the necropolis 
of Golgoi. The monument appears to be in an 
almost complete state; it has a ridged cover, 
at the four comers of which appear crouching 
lions boldly carved in the round. The four walls 
of the sarcophagus carry sculptures in low relief. 
At one end is the figure of a chief driven in a 
quadriga ; this may probably be a representation of 
the personage buried in the monument; he wears 
a beard, while the i/viu^ac beside him is beardless; 
both of them wear peaked caps. At the other end 
is a mythological representation of Perseus and the 
Gorgon. Perseus, similarly bearded and wearing 
the peaked cap. walks off with the rijunc, enclos¬ 
ing the head of Medusa, slung from a stick w hich 
he carries over his left shoulder, and holding in 
his right hand the iiotry or instrument of decapi¬ 
tation. The Gorgon is represented with four wings; 
she kneels on one knee, and has her hands up¬ 
lifted to hold with one hand Chrysaor, and with 
the other the horse Pegasus, who are in the act of 
springing together from her severed trunk, an 
unusual representation, illustrating, as it were 
literally, the text of Hesiod ( Theog. 280). Be¬ 
tween the figures of Gorgon and Perseus there is 
a seated dog. Of the lateral representations, one 
is a huntiug-scene and the other a symposium. 
Of the five huntsmen in the hunting-frieze, four 
are armed with the Greek helmet and tunic, and 
cam- spears and round bucklers; the fifth wears a 
peaked cap, and carries a bow and arrow. The 
animals appear to be a horse, a bull, a cock, a 
boar, and mi antelope. The banquet-frieze, with 
a tree and a large amphora at one extremity, ex¬ 
hibits a row of four couches, on three of which 
a man reclines with a woman seated beside him, 
while upon the fourth a bearded man alone holds 
out his cup to a youthful oiTuxJ.*-. Besides the 
three seated women, one of whom plays upon a 
lyre, a fourth, standing erect, blows upon the 
double flute. The whole of these sculptures, 
while still showing traces of Asiatic and Egyptian 
influences, and in several points analogous to primi¬ 
tive Etruscan art, are distinguished by a Hellenic 
feeling for design, and by great elegance of composi¬ 
tion. At either end of the monument (Jeneral Ces- 
nola found a stele of remarkable design—viz., alow, 
tapering pedestal terminating in bold Ionic volutes, 
and above the volutes a heart-shaped member carved 
in relief, with the figures of two sphinxes face to 
face surrounded by vegetable forms resembling 
those of Egyptian design; the whole surmounted 
by an abacus in three members. General Cesnola 
reports that the faces of the sphinxes on one of 
these objects are female, and on the other male, 
and supposes that they were placed erect in front 
of the sarcophagus in the same way as the Turks 
set mortuary stones in front of their tombs. 
General Cesnola further informs us that he in¬ 
tends this year to prosecute excavations chiefly at 
Famagusta (Salamis) before commencing opera¬ 
tions on the site of Paphos. 

A correspondent writes from Assisi, that ths 


churches of San Francesco will very soon be re¬ 
stored to their original state. The old choir stalls 
and wood work, removed from the upper church to 
one of the halls of the monastery, make a capital 
display where they are, whilst they no longer dis¬ 
figure the building of which they altered the 
character. The papal throne at the "bottom of the 
choir is restored to its old importance by being 
flanked with stalls in the same style of sculpture 
painted to imitate marble ; and the balustrade and 
canopy which at some unknown period were placed 
round the altar of the lower church are removed 
to the same position in the upper church, which 
being larger and higher, requires that species of 
decoration. The wooden transour which spanned 
the opening of the nave at its junction with the 
transept is about to be restored, together with a 
model of the cross which Giuuta Pisano once 
placed there. The two great altars in the tran¬ 
septs having been removed, we now see for tho 
first time, in the southern the whole of the 
Crucifixion of Giunta Pisano, in the northern a 
Crucifixion, the execution of which seems also to 
have been entrusted to Giunta. An addition to 
Cimabue’8 frescoes in the transept has also been 
made by the removal of the choir lofts. 

In the lower church or crypt the nave will be 
separated from the transept as of old, by an iron 
grating with practicable doors. The singing loits 
have been removed, displaying on one side portions 
of Giotto’s frescoes which had long been concealed, 
ex. gr. the Miiae’.e of the Child of the Spini family, 
and St. Francis receiving the Stigmata by Loren- 
zetti on the other. The removal of the balustrade 
and canopy from the high altar gives light and air 
to the crypt. The choir remains unaltered; the 
date of its erection in its present form is found to 
have been 1471. A stone altar in front of Loren- 
zetti's Crucifixion and a similar obstruction in front 
Cimabue's Madonna, had long been eyesores: 
these have been taken away and several figures 
have thus been added to each of these remarkable 
compositions. Beneath the throne of Cimabue’s 
Virgin, a row of saints apparently executed by 
Tiberio d'Assisi was brought to light. Most in¬ 
teresting discoveries were made in the chapel of 
the Sacrament, originally painted for Cardinal 
Orsiui by Giottino. Here the disruption of a 
marble altar led to the finding of a noble monu¬ 
ment—a tomb of marble with the figure of Orsiui 
lying in state attended by two angels ; on the wall 
behind the figure a fresco by Giottino in capit al 
preservation, representing the Virgin and Child 
between St. Francis and St. Nicholas. Of equ al 
importance was the removal of the altar in tho 
chapel of S. Giovanni in the left transept, re¬ 
sulting in the discovery of a Virgin and Child 
between St. Francis aud St, John the Baptist, a 
fresco as clean and well preserved as if it had been 
painted but yesterday by its author, Pietro 
Lorenzetti. 

De Vlaamsche School is the title of a new 
Flemish illustrated paper of which we have 
received the first two numbers. Its illustrations 
are not remarkable as works of art. It contains 
stories ns well as news. 

The Bookbinding department of the Inter¬ 
national Exhibition is enriched by choice speci¬ 
mens of ancient bindings from the libraries of 
the Duke of Devonshire, Marquess of Lothian, 
Earls Orford and Spencer, Mr. Gibson Craig, ami 
other well-known collectors. The Duke of Buc- 
cleuch exhibits a curious Bible, bound in crimson 
velvet, with the arms embroidered in silver. Tlio 
Dean of St. Paul’s, a MS. book of title-deeds of 
the time of Ilenrv VII., belonging to the library 
of St. Paul's Cathedral, bound m velvet, and 
adorned with silver clasps aud bosses, the pendent 
seals enclosed in silver boxes. Mr. A. W. Franks, 
among other rare specimens, has two curious 
Dutch almanacs, closed by silver clasps and 
pencil cases, one with the arms of Holland in 
silver; also examples of Persian bindings,brilliant 
with tulips and other flowers. In the same case 
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is a quaint old MS. volume, containing stanzas 
addressed to Queen Catherine de Medicis on the 
birth of a daughter, by Manetti, her initial double 
K repeated on the sides of the book. Bindings of 
the Renaissance have the crescents and other at¬ 
tributes of Diane and TIenry II., and one has the 
initials of Henry IV., -with the arms of France 
and Navarre. In the Modem division, Mr. Bedford 
has two cases with fine reproductions of French 
and Italian bindings, “dentelle,” and other styles. 
A copy of Dante furnishes an example of the 
Italian style, and there is a priceless volume, 
beautifully bound, Queen Margaret of Scotland’s 
Meditation*. Mr. Bedford also exhibits books with 
Indian silk bindings, and porcelain book covers. 
The exhibition of Mr. Birastall, of Northampton, 
is most creditable. A fine specimen, the Pedigree 
of the Compton Family, has their badge, the fire 
beacon, and their “beasts,” the boar and the 
dragon, repeated over the whole surface of the 
side, beautifully worked on the white vellum. 
Mosaic-work bindings are sent by the Academy 
of Venice. Bemrose, of Derby, shows the effect 
of fret-cutting, and has also a prayer-book inlaid 
with ivory and ebony. Flattich, of Marburg 
("Austria), shows a curious yellow binding, with 
black ornaments worked with block stamps, and 
also flowers indented and painted. Zaehnsdorf 
has bindings in the Grolier, Maioli, and illumi¬ 
nated styles. Tuckett, binder for the British 
Museum, shows the leather stained in two colours, 
which has a beautiful effect. Workmen are placed 
in the room to exhibit the processes of bookbinding, 
and impart a practical knowledge of the art. 

The Kolnisehe Zeitung of March 27 publishes 
a letter from Dr. Ddthier, director of the Museum 
at Constantinople, in which he announces the safe 
arrival at the Porte of the colossal column of 
Ilercules-Melkarth from Cyprus, which has been 
temporarily deposited in the St. Irene Museum at 
Stamboul,"where he had had an opportunity of ex¬ 
amining it. According to his report the figure 
measures two metres across from shoulder to 
shoulder. The head, which is covered with the con¬ 
ventional Assyrio-Persic curled and frizzled wig, 
bears two thick horns, both of which are more or less 
injured,and have been broken sharply off On the 
top of the head is an opening, into which some 
object must have been inserted, as Neptune's 
trident, or a serpent which had hung down 
the bark, perhaps both, as may be seen in the 
.Sardo-lhoenician idols of the Cagliari collec¬ 
tion, all of which bear horns as symbols of 
divinity or power. Homs and rams’ heads 
are also frequently seen on river gods; and 
after the great naval victory of Demetrius Polior- 
cetes (204-283, b.c.) the busts of this prince 
and of his father, as well as those of Seleucus of 
Syria and LyBimachus, appear with horns, which 
were likewise borne on the royal tiara of the 
Arsacidae. The body of the Cyprian Hercules is 
completely nude, excepting that a skin is bound 
round the loins by means of a girdle, which is 
clasped together by a round long-toothed buckle. 
This skin is fringed with long, twisted ends of 
hair, and shows the fore-legs and claws of the 
animal hanging down. The colossal wrists of the 
figure are raised to the breast, and hold suspended 
the body of a lioness, grasping the hind-legs with 
a firm clasp, while the fore-legs of the animal, 
which measures three metres from the beginning 
of the tail to the neck, hang down over the feet of 
Hercules. The body of the lioness exhibits much 
artistic skill in the roundness and softness of the 
form, while the tension of the muscles in the hind¬ 
legs is given with great accuracy. Dr. Ddthier 
regrets the loss of the head of the animal, which 
formed the spout of the fountain, as he believes 
its preservation might have thrown some light on 
the nature of the skins which are represented 
aroimd the head of Hercules on the Alexandrine 
tetradrachms. These have generally been as¬ 
sumed to be lion-skins, but he thinks there is 
sufficient resemblance between their manes and 
the part of the neck still preserved in the animal 


of the Cyprus group to warrant the assumption 
that a lioness, and not a lion, is intended to be 
symbolised on the Alexandrine coins. The feet 
of Hercules are disproportionately short when 
measured by their colossal breadth," and the entire 
figure—with its curled head and straight, thick 
beard, its strongly marked face, with broad hooked 
nose, slightly open mouth showing the teeth, and 
the swollen veins and contracted muscles of the 
forehead—has the effect of conveying a general 
impression of sportiveness, trickery and cunning. 
Dr. Ddthier is of opinion that this mingled charac¬ 
ter of facetiousness and deceit is a proof that in 
this figure we have a very ancient type (perhaps 
4,000 years old) of what in the later and more 
cultivated periods of Greek art was developed 
into a Silenus. At Naples there is a bronze group, 
in which a Silenus holds up by the hind-legs a 
lioness, whose head forms the spout of a fountain, 
and where the wrists present the peculiarity of 
being encircled by roll-like protruding cuffs. A 
comparison between the Neapolitan Silenus and 
the Cyprian Hercules has led Dr. Ddthier to 
hazard the conjecture that these assumed cuffs or 
wristbands may he only unskilfully-rendered copies 
of the lines indicating the strongly-marked muscu¬ 
lar development of the thick knotted arms, and 
the protruded outline of the radial and ulnar hones 
of tho fore-arms and wrists. In support of his 
theory that in this Hercules we may have the 
primal idea of the Silenus, Dr. Ddthier draws at¬ 
tention to the fact that among the primitive races 
of Cyprus, abnormal ideas underlay thoir con¬ 
ception of their divinities, as in the case of Venus, 
whom they represented with a long beard, and 
sometimes as identical with Hercules. Hence, he 
thinks we may easily trace the Herakles-Sol, or 
Baal, as he is personified in the twelve signs of the 
Zodiac, until at length wo arrive at the Hercules of 
later ages, performing his twelve labours, and fructi¬ 
fying the earth by bringing to her the water which 
she needs. Under this idea Hercules becomes, 
like Neptune, the god of fountains, or, as Silenus, 
pours forth at times the wine of Bacchus, or, 
what is yet more precious than the juice of the 
grape in a land parched with the ardour of the 
sun’s rays, the sparkling water from springs and 
streams. 

Four etchings in the possession of a M. Amadeo, 
of Marseilles, are highly spoken of. They are the 
work of a Franciscan monk, named Leonard 
Amadeo, who died in 1800, and had devoted 
almost his whole life to their execution. Two 
represent sacred subjects; a Virgin and Child, 
described as worthy of Raphael, being the most 
important of the four. 

A recent number of the Trapani Falce an¬ 
nounced (March 15) that the well-known archae¬ 
ologist, Dr. Taverio Cavallari, of Palermo, has 
been fortunate enough to bring to light a temple 
which once stood within the walls of the ancient 
Greek city of Selinuntum, on the south coast of 
Sicily. Dr. Cavallari’s attention had long been 
directed to this classic spot, which had, moreover, 
found an able investigator in Professor Benndorf, 
who, in his Metopen von Selinunt (Berlin, 1873), 
has collected all the information that could be 
brought to bear upon the subject, and it was 
therefore a matter of congratulation to Italian 
archaeologists that the means placed at Dr. Caval- 
lari’s disposition for the prosecution of Sicilian 
excavations should have been directed to this point 
specially. Their expectations have not been dis¬ 
appointed, for, as we now learn, his exertions 
have been rewarded by the discovery, at a 
spot lying to the west of the so-called Acropolis, 
and in the midst of an extended sandy plain, 
of the east front of a temple, sunk twelve feet 
below the present level of the ground, and which 
appears originally to have stood upon a raised 
platform, approached by steps on all sides. 
Numerous terra-cotta figures, mostly representa¬ 
tions of Apollo, Hera, and other gods and god¬ 
desses, have been found in the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood ; and, from the scanty reports which 


have reached us of this interesting discovery, we 
are justified in hoping that further investigations 
may add something to our present knowledge of 
Graeco-Sicilian architectural art. 

In the Gazette des Beau.v-Art* for April we 
And:—1. An account of some mural paintings, 
executed by II. Lehmann in his own house in 
Paris. A collection of photographs has recently 
been published from thispainter's works, by which 
an excellent idea can be formed of his severe style 
of decoration. The collection includes his last great 
work, Le Droit prime la Force, executed for the 
Ecole de Droit, previously mentioned in the 
Academy. 

2. An article on Domenico Ghirlandajo and his 
frescoes in Santa Maria Novella, by Rend Menard. 
No new information is given concerning this artist, 
but his position with regard to the art of the 
fifteenth century is defined, and his frescoes in 
Santa Maria Novella well described. An etching, 
by A. Didier, of a Madonna and Child, by Ghir¬ 
landajo, in a private collection, and several engrav¬ 
ings from his frescoes, add to the interest of the 
article. 

3. Edmond Bonnafld again deals with paradoxes. 
“ La Contrefa^on ” is the subject on which he at 
present dilates. The counterfeiting of ancient 
works of art is carried on to an unsuspected ex¬ 
tent at the present day. “ At Rome, pre-Raphael- 
ite pictures are still being paiuted ; Belgium sends 
forth Van Eycks and Mendings by the dozen; and 
in Paris,” says M. Bonnaffe, “ I know a Boucher- 
manufactory that has made many victims.” The 
fabrications of antique sculpture, carving in wood, 
ivory,mediaeval jewellery',"V enetianglass,and other 
objects sought for by collectors, must indeed be a 
considerable branch of industry. Modern chemistry- 
in many cases is called in to effect the work of time. 
“ Le permanganate de potasse teiut le hois neuf, 
1’acide nitriqueen ddvore Tepidermeetle desseche,le 
sulfate de potasse vieillit l’or et oxyde l'nrgeut, le 
chlorure d’ammoniaque colore le bronze, tandis que 
le vitriol decolore les dtoffes.” And not only so, 
but we are told by M. Bounaffe's interlocutor "(the 
article is in the form of a dialogue) that he is on the 
track of a wood carver who possesses an especial 
instrument for making artificial yvorm-holes in 
wood. 4. The Artistic Curiosities of Russia are 
again described. 5. The Musee de Lille receives a 
notice from Louis Gonse. 6. George Cattcrmole 
receives an appreciative criticism by- M. Colas in 
the first of a series of articles on English Painters 
in Water-colour. 7. M. H. Recoil's magnificent 
work on Romanesque Architecture in the South 
of France is reviewed by Alfred Darcel. 8. The 
Suermondt Collection, which is still being ex¬ 
hibited at Brussels, is noticed bv Paul Mantz, and 
an etching by L. Flameng after Rembrandt, and an 
engraving from a Madonna and Child by Van Eyck 
are given as examples of its treasures. The Gazette 
dee Beaux Arts has given us before a taste of this 
great collection in the splendid etching by F. Gail- 
lard of Van Eyck’s Homme a Oeillet. 9. J. Bubouloz 
reviews Redgrave’s Dictionary of Artists of the 
English School, and a spirited etching by Ch. 
Waltner of Morland’s Two Coachmen enlivens his 
text. 10. Apropos of the fire at the Pantechnicon 
Louis Viardot discourses widely on the destruc¬ 
tion of works of art in all ages and places by fire 
and other agents. The destruction of Michael 
Angelo’s cartoon of Fisa is still spoken of by him 
as if it were certainly the work of Baccio Bandi- 
nelli, whereas it is now generally believed that he 
had nothing to do with this “ crime insenst; contre 
Tart.” 

We learn from the Chroniqne that M. Heron de 
Villefo3se, an attache of the Louvre, has been 
appointed by the Minister of Public Instruction 
to conduct an archaeological mission in Tunis. 
His expedition is especially for the purpose of 
studying the Latin inscriptions that are found in 
great number in this part of Africa. M. Jules de 
Lauricre accompanies him. 
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THE STAGE. 

“nos bons villageois.” 

Nos Sons Villageois was written by Monsieur 
Sardou at a time when he was building up the 
reputation which he is now industriously under¬ 
mining. It is one of the best examples of his 
work—bright as well as strong; more therefore of 
a Vaudeville comedy than of a Gymnase drama; 
and Messieurs Valnay and Pitron, the managers 
of the French plays in London, have done exceed¬ 
ingly well to produce it on the occasion of their 
moving house for the season. Its performance is 
the beginning, let us hope, of an excellent period 
for the Princess’s Theatre. 

Messieurs Valnay and Pitron have also done 
exceedingly well to enter into an engagement of 
considerable length with the two French players 
who have this week made their first appearance 
in London. The presence here of Monsieur Gouget 
and of Mademoiselle Kelly adds greatly to the 
strength of the company; and the only pity is 
that they, or an actor and actress of equal capa¬ 
city, were not engaged long before. That would 
have spared us more than one dull evening, the 
results of which we have not cared to chronicle in 
these columns. It is not that the French com¬ 
pany has until now been without good players, but 
that none of the good players have been fit to take 
the leading parts in the higher comedy. A brisk 
comic actress has been seen in Mdlle. Dolly, a fair 
jeune premier in M. Bilhaut, and two admirable 
comic actors in MM. Didier and Schey. But 
the company has wanted the addition which it 
has just now received, since in M. Gouget it has 
for the first time an artist who can play the chief 
character in a great comedy like Nos Sons Vil- 
lageois with dignity, ease, and reserve; and in 
Mdlle. Kelly it has an artist who knows some¬ 
thing of the resources of her ait, and is a really 
natural and graceful representative of the younger 
heroines of Sardou, Dumas, and Emile Augier. 

By the side of the love story, without which, 
of course, no serious comedy could be complete— 
and to which at the Princess’s Mdlle. Kelly does 
justice—there runs in Nos Sons Villageois a chro¬ 
nicle of the battle waged between modern progress 
and rural prejudice in many a country commune 
of France. Progress is represented by Le Baron 
(M. Gouget), who is mayor of the commune, in 
order that the commune may be civilised; and 
prejudice is represented by a band of villagers— 
M. Floupin, the druggist; M. Tdtillard, the 
grocer; and a certain M. Grinchu, who re¬ 
gards the village stream as his own special pre¬ 
serve for fishery, and thinks that the fish, which 
don't like strangers, go into Grinchu’s net con¬ 
tentedly, to fulfil a law of their nature. Tdtillard 
adulterates his sugar, and reproves the mayor for 
destroying local commerce by buying his groceries 
in Paris. Floupin is a snob, who has got a little 
education, wishes to play Caesar to the Baron’s 
Pompey, and is good-natured enough to discuss 
local politics with his inferiors as long as he can 
persuade them that he, and no other, ought to be 
their mayor. These three village characters are 
strongly individualised. They are presented with 
more of humour than wit. They are handled 
with much suggestive satire; and M. Sardou is 
evidently upon the side of the town. That cir¬ 
cumstance, and the fact that it is his primary 
object to amuse us, prevent the work from being 
a really serious study and comparison of town and 
country follies; but M. Sardou is not by any means 
alone among French writers, who have a fondness 
for raising social questions and leaving other people 
to settle them. Nos Sons Villageois is an enter¬ 
taining picture of many a country oddity, and at 
the same time it has in its main love story an 
interesting theme, treated in a way that is manly 
and healthy. 

the new piece at the strand. 

The new piece at the Strand Theatre, entitled 
May, and written by Mr. Beece, who is known as 


the author of many a brisk burlesque, would have 
been better as a work of art if its story could have 
been told within the compass of two acts. There 
is not substance enough in it for three; nor is 
there enough of literaiy power and charm to make 
the slightness of the story seem of small account. 
We should be sorry to have to make ourselves the 
alteration we suggest, for there would be mechani¬ 
cal difficulties, no doubt, and these the author 
himself would perhaps have overcome had that 
been possible. The fact remains that the fable of 
May is not substantial enough to be told in three 
acts, and that the maimer of telling is not quite 
graceful or artistic enough to reconcile us to the 
length which seems to be necessary. The action 
takes place at a farm which Mr. Hall, the scene 
painter, has pleasantly depicted. The tale is simply 
that of a romantic country girl, who, while she 
genuinely loves an honest country lad, is so far 
fascinated by one Julian Rothsay—who is a local 
“ swell ”—that she allows him to make use of a 
pretended passion for her in order that this may 
stimulate the sluggish affection of one Edith 
Lansdell, a young woman who is an heiress in his 
own rank of life. The farmer, Dolly's uncle and 
guardian, overhears Mr. Julian Rothsay making 
rather furious love to the country beauty, and he 
turns the poor girl out of his house, owing to a 
quite unnecessary misconception upon his part of 
the true state of things. Edith Lansdell hears the 
same vows—and somehow fails to distinguish the 
ring of them from the ring of the true metal—and 
she too decides to see what jealousy will work, 
and so instructs one Sir Barnaby Lapwing— 
another local “ swell,” who suffers from very pre¬ 
mature old age at six-and-thirty—to flirt with her 
in Julian’s presence, and Sir Barnaby, being a very 
appreciative man, does not seem to think that 
flirtation altogether disagreeable. Time passes; 
Julian has been abroad and has returned; Edith 
has managed to keep the Baronet at a respectful 
distance, and the country lad Joe Solly—one of 
three rustics who have allloved the country beauty 
—has still believed in Dolly, and has married her. 
Dolly is received again by the unreasonable farmer; 
J ulian and Edith will marry very soon; the 
Baronet must console himself elsewhere; and the 
younger rustic brethren retire to their pursuits 
with the pitchfork and the milk-pails. 

The main fault in the construction of the story 
is to be found in the fact that the whole bad 
business of the sham love-affair was capable of so 
easy an explanation, even though Mr. Julian 
Rothsay did swear he was in earnest. In a word, 
you have to suppose an entirely stupid farmer, to 
grant the possibility of the subsequent complica¬ 
tions. The main merit is a certain freshness—a 
certain attempt to give individuality and life-like¬ 
ness to types with which the stage is already very 
familiar—and this attempt is most successful in 
the case of the three rustic brethren, who are 
humourously impersonated by Messrs. Cox, Odell, 
and Terry. The brother played by Mr. Odell is 
a silly fellow enough : his description of how he 
was shocked when Edith Landells proposed to 
waltz with him, at the farm party, is very well 
given. The brother played by Mr. Cox is a fat 
poet whose verse is somewhat halting, and who 
considerately refrains from publishing his poems 
by subscription. The brother played by Mr. 
Terry is a man who will rise. He is a clear¬ 
headed countryman, and will one day be very 
prosperous. Mr. Terry represents him with really 
great truth and naturalness. Mr. C. H. Stephen¬ 
son looks excellently like the farmer he is meant 
to be, and acts throughout with much discretion. 
It is not his fault that some of his speeches are 
too eloquent for a yeoman who doesn’t read the 
Daily Telegraph. Miss Swanborough’s Dolly 
couldn’t be heartier or better tempered, but might 
conceivably be more romantic. Sir Barnaby is 
not a study from the life: we have seen him on 
the stage before to-day — whiskers, baldness, 
hauteur and the rest of it. Mr. Terries could, no 
doubt, be interesting as Julian, if the author 


allowed him to be. And it is, perhaps, rather hard 
uponMiss Nellie Bromley, that for the space of three 
acts she should have to be disagreeable; but then 
it is also rather hard upon the public that when 
(as in the scene where she overhears Julian vow¬ 
ing his love for Dolly) she has the opportunity 
of using facial play and gesture, she neglects to 
take her opportunity, and remains too unmoved to 
satisfy those who in their estimate of good society 
would rather relv on living experience than on a 
dead tradition. But these stage gentle-people are 
most unnaturally wearisome: they lack the indi¬ 
viduality which the author tries to give to his 
humbler folk; and so Miss Bromley, who has 
done better things, and will do them again, is not 
to be very seriously reproached because she fails 
to realise a character when there is little character 
to realise. Miss Bromley has a bright moment at 
the end of the piece; and if she sometimes re¬ 
ceives a bouquet in Mag, she generally deserves it 
in Eldorado. 

“the school for scandal” at the prince of 
Wales’s. 

Among frequent and occasional playgoers the 
surprise was great, and the curiosity greater, 
when it was announced, a couple of months ago, 
that the company at the little Prince of Wales's 
Theatre was preparing to act the School for 
Scandal. Performers whose chief success had 
been in the smallest of comedies were suddenly to 
become the interpreters of the greatest. The 
experiment might succeed, or haply it might fail; 
but at all events it would appeal to us with 
momentary force, since there was about it the 
interest oi danger:— 

“ Our interest's on the dangerous edge of things. 

The honest thief, the tender murderer, 

The superstitious atheist, demirep 

That loves and saves her soul in new French books— 

We watch while these in equilibrium keep 

The giddy line midway: one step aside, 

They're classed and done with.” 

And then, the position of the School for Scandal 
is thoroughly unique. In one sense there may be 
higher comedies—comedies which show their 
authors’ more profound acquaintance with human 
nature; comedies of healthier tone, in the estima¬ 
tion of those who demand that fiction shall be a 
work of morality more strongly than they demand 
that it shall be a work of art. And in a certain 
brilliancy of dialogue Wycherley and Congreve 
may sometimes surpass it, since the theme for 
their wit’s exercise may be more varied; but 
take it for all in all—its epigram, its characterisa¬ 
tion, its general construction, and the supreme 
ingenuity of at least one of its situations—there 
is no stage comedy vying with it in effectiveness. 
Play it badly, in the assembly-room of an assize 
town, and it will “ draw ” better than anything 
except Hamlet. Play it, as it has been played 
within quite recent memory, and there is no 
reason, except the weariness of the actors, why 
it should not become as permanent an institution 
as the Bank, the Tower, or the waxworks in Baker 
Street. 

One potent attraction which it had not had to 
the full before remained to be given to it at the 
Prince of Wales’s Theatre. Mrs. Bancroft pro¬ 
mised—and the promise has been kept—that it 
should be produced with unexampled attention to 
scenery and appointments. It should illustrate 
last century life, and that would suit the move¬ 
ment of the day. The Saturday Review's “ aesthetic 
friend” should die of rapture over the Dutch 
tiles. People with no blue china of their own, 
should see Mrs. Bancroft’s nankin jars and her 
Delft platters. People with nineteenth century 
backs should be stimulated to sit on eighteenth 
century chairs. Marqueterie should abound. 
Joseph Surface should shake out his pinch of 
snuff'; Ladv Sneerwell should sip tea from a cup 
like that which Dr. Johnson took so many times 
from Mrs. Thrale; a noiseless servant should glide 
about with snuffer-tray among the candles. Nay, 
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more: there should be a spinnet, and four grave 
music-makers should do their spiriting gently, 
while Mr. Crabtree and Lady Sneerwell, Sir Ben¬ 
jamin and Lady Teazle, danced out a minuet of 
which there is no mention in the comedy. 

Well, all this has been done, and it is" very real 
and very pretty, but it has been purchased at too 
great a cost. No acting but the finest could endure 
the juxtaposition of this material show, which 
crushes the i m agination instead of appealing to it; 
or, to be more exact, it leads the imagination very 
thoroughly indeed into last century life, where, 
amidst a multiplicity of details, Sir Peter Teazle's 
fortunes are forgotten. There is onlv one occasion 
on which the stage is not thoroughly furnished. 
The scene representing the lobby at Charles Sur¬ 
face’s is painted on a curtain that rolls down and 
up again. That scene is remarkably well painted. 
Roughly enough, it suggests an interior by 
McKewan; and its very excellence shows once 
for all for what a ghost of an object the Prince of 
Wales’s management has effected those alterations 
in the sequence of scenes which the determination 
to keep real interiors always before the eye ren¬ 
dered inevitable. It is hardly possible that any 
one can imagine these alterations in the sequence 
of scenes to add in the slightest degree to the 
interest of the story. The alterations are ingeni¬ 
ous, but their good effect is wholly in favour of the 
stage decoration. Sometimes the later part of a 
scene is taken at the beginning. It is so with the 
second scene of the first act, where the order of 
the conversation between Sir Peter and Rowley is 
almost entirely reversed. Then the first quarrel 
scene between Sir Peter and Lady Teazle is made 
to take place in Lady Sneerwell’s drawing-room. 
It is .there, in the common reception-room of an 
acquaintance, that Lady Teazle taunts her lord, 
and there, subject at any moment to sudden in¬ 
terruption, that her lord roars back his defiance, 
and shouts to her of the time when she was con¬ 
tent to ride double behind the butler on a docked 
coach-horse. An alteration of this kind does not 
require any comment. 

I do not find in Sheridan any reference to the 
fact that this docked coach horse was named 
“ Dobbin,” but as the additional information may 
have crept into a corrupted stage edition, and the 
corruptions have been studiously preserved, we 
will not charge it on the gentleman who plays Sir 
Peter at the Prince of Wales's. In the second 
quarrel scene, the Prince of Wales's Lady Teazle 
says, “ Yes, yes, yes, yes, yes,” where I think it 
can hardly be in any acting edition, though it may 
well be a traditional “gag.” But Mr. Joseph 
Surface's offer to help Sir Peter off with his great 
coat is a contribution to the comedy, which I take 
to be of somewhat recent origin. And some of 
Lady Sneerwell’s observations, at the Prince of 
Wales's, are necessitated only by the re-arrange- 
ment of so many of the scenes. 

It is plain that great care has been bestowed 
upon much of the acting, but it is equally plain 
that no amount of care would make the perform¬ 
ance a wholly satisfactory one. Yet there are 
characters which are well represented, and bits of 
stage “ business ” introduced, which have the real 
merit of probability as well as the spurious and 
more generally acceptable advantage of novelty. 
When old Crabtree and Sir Benjamin Backbite 
pour into the ears of Joseph Surface the news of 
his brother's ruin, it has been too much the 
custom for them to wheel round him like a mill- 
horse, discharging each in his turn the following 
remarks:— 

Sir Benjamin. Mr. Surface, I didn't mean to hurt 
you; but depend on’t your brother is utterly undone. 

Crabtree. O, Lud, ay! Undone as ever man was— 
can’t raise a guinea. 

Sir Benjamin. And everything sold, I'm told, that 
was movable. 

Crabtree. I have seen one that was at his house. 
Not a thing left but some empty bottles that were 
overlooked, and the family pictures, which I believe 
are framed in the wainscots. 


Sir Benjamin. And I’m very sorry also to hear 
some bad stories against him. [Gofay. 

Crabtree. Oh! he has done many things; that’s 
certain. 

Sir Benjamin. But, however, as he’s your brother— 

[ Going. 

Crabtree. We’ll tell you all, another opportunity. 

Both [by stage tradition.] As he’s your brother, 
we’ll tell you all, another opportunity. 

[Exeunt Crabtree and Sir Benjamin. 

Now, at the Prince of Wales’s this scene is 
ended in a less farcical way. One laughs a little 
less, but it is certainly more reasonable. Crabtree, 
going, remembers something else, and so comes 
back to say it. So does Sir Benjamin; and they 
do not circle round Mr. Surface, and pour on him 
their stream of malice aforethought. Again, there 
is a clever little touch at the end of the screen- 
scene, where Mrs. Bancroft makes Lady Teazle 
stumble in leaving the presence of her offended 
husband. Joseph Surface moves quickly to her 
rescue. She rejects his arm ; looks for an instant 
at her husband, who is still motionless and un¬ 
appeased, and goes out crying. And as I am now 
touching on Lady Teazle let it be said at once that 
the screen-scene is played by Mrs. Bancroft with 
very genuine appreciation of its seriousness. The 
appreciation of its seriousness is certainly much 
happier than the execution. Mrs. Bancroft “takes” 
the scene, as a musician might say, very slowly, 
and so gains for it a certain gravity and moment¬ 
ousness, and her voice is well under her control, 
and is as expressive as it ought to be: now steady, 
now trembling, and now quite broken down. The 
play of her features does not second the play of 
her voice. Emotion seems to be wanting to the 
face. But on the whole this scene is more satis¬ 
factory than the earlier ones, and it is surprising 
that it should be so. It is surprising that the 
earlier scenes should lack in Mrs. llancroft’s hands 
the buoyancy of animal spirits. There is a good- 
natured French malice about her—if that phrase 
may be understood—but I miss the brimming and 
bubbling pleasure, the merry church daw’s chatter, 
the keen sense of a delightful world, where beauty 
is a boon, and flattery sweet, and repartee still 
sweeter, which mark the Lady Teazle of my own 
humble ideal. 

The character most thoroughly acted is that of 
young Sir Benjamin Backbite, by Mr. Lin Ravne. 
The actor lives completely in the part. He is 
delightfully fresh, ana delightfully malicious. You 
feel it costs him nothing to produce a lampoon; 
he makes an epigram as easily as a bow. Nor is 
Mr. Coghlan, as Charles Surface, going at all 
beyond the scope of his ability. He is at once 
light, airy, careless, and good-hearted, and one 
must single out for special praise in bis perform¬ 
ance his delivery of the raillery when the screen 
has fallen and Lady Teazle is disclosed. At this 
point, too, many actors forget that if Charles 
Surface was a man of loose life, he was a man of 
gentle breeding. He could not have given way to 
noisy exultation when Sir Peter’s hajppiness ap¬ 
peared to be ruined. Nor does Mr. Coghlan ao 
this. The silence is an awkward one. lie needs 
must break it He cannot possibly break it by 
reference to some indifferent subject—the effort 
would be too obvious for that. So be touches 
lightly on the burning question of the moment; 
treats it as if it were much less than be thinks 
it to be. And he turns on his heel, and is gone 
—they must settle it for themselves. Mr. Ban¬ 
croft plays Joseph Surface in a very reasonable 
way, Dut the performance can in no sense be 
called a creation. There is thoughtfulness and 
care; but there is want of subtlety: want of 
variety of expression. Miss Fanny Joseph’s Lady 
Sneerwell is the performance of a practised actress. 
She is at ease upon the stage, and says her say 
gracefully, but where is the individuality of 
Sheridan's figure P 'Where is the “ delicacy of 
tint ” P Above all, where “ the mellowness of 
sneer ” P This is not the person who “ can do 
more by a word or a look than many by] the 


most laboured detail.” Mrs. Leigh Murray ap¬ 
pears as Mrs. Candour, Mr. Wood as Crabtree, 
and Mr. Collette as Sir Oliver. And if one speaks 
of other minor characters before alluding to the 
most conspicuous of the failures, one must say 
that Snake would gain reality if he took part in 
the conversation rather less with the tone of one 
who knows the conversation by heart, and that if 
Maria were a little less tame she would be a little 
more possible—as it is, her acting is quite careful, 
and at the same time quite spiritless. But these 
are Blight things, in comparison with such a figure 
of Sir Peter as is presented by a recognised and 
often successful actor—Mr. Hare. To begin with, 
he makes up his face to exaggerate the common 
mistake as to Sir Peter Teazle’s age. The play 
hears internal evidence that Sir Peter is not fifty - 
two years old. Mr. Hare behaves, in so far as he 
commands his behaviour, as if Sir Peter were 
eighty years old. A little wizened face, a little 
old man’errestlessness, a weak man’s nervousness— 
this is Mr. Hare’s voluntary contribution to the 
performance of the part. And with these cha¬ 
racteristics of senility he joins the voice of a man 
hardly middle-aged, and the occasional drawl of 
a youth who must have loitered in the Piccadilly 
of our day. For the real Sir Peter, his voice is 
much too strong; for the Sir Peter he imagines, 
it is ludicrously strong; his utterance sometimes 
is too steadv, sometimes too swift, and always too 
decided. His Sir Peter is no shrewd man, marred 
by peevishness; hut a weak man whose day is 
long gone by. Was it, do you think, in the 
nature of Sheridan to conceive that Lady Teazle 
should ever he reconciled to this shivered wreck 
of humanity, whom Mr. Hare—with crowded re¬ 
miniscences* of the ancient fop of Robertsonian 
comedy—has chosen to bring before us with 
curious and ill-fated completeness P 

To sum up, Mrs. Bancroft’s intention in pro¬ 
ducing the School for Scandal was no doubt a 
laudable and artistic one, hut the result of the- 
experiment is to give the playgoing public the 
least salutary of spectacles—the spectacle of fine 
and luxurious appointments, showing up in strongest 
relief much acting that is very mediocre, and 
some that is pitiably feeble. 

Frederick Wedmore. 


It is not a very easv task to keep up with the 
managers’ activity this Faster. Some twenty 
theatres are open at the present moment at tlie 
west end of London and in the suburbs that 
adjoin it. Below will he found, culled from 
various sources, brief notices of such works as 
have not been treated in detail by the writer 
whose contribution precedes these paragraphs. 

The Globe Theatre has produced a new piece, 
written by Mr. Alberv for Mr. Toole, who is play¬ 
ing there before his departure for America. We 
read in the Times :— 

“ There is a broad resemblance, necessarily unin¬ 
tentional, between Mr. H. J. Byron’s Thumbscrew, 
brought out last Saturday at the Holborn Theatre, and 
Mr. J. Albery’s Wig and Gown, brought out on 
Easter Monday at the Globe. Both havo obviously 
been written for the sake of the actor who sustains 
the comic part, and who in one case is Mr. J. S Clarke, 
in the other Mr. J. L. Toole; in both the comic part 
is that of a starving lawyer, with a large family, in 
one case a solicitor, a barrister in the other, and 
awakens a lively reminiscence of Mr. Micawber; in 
both the plot hinges on the claim of an impostor to % 
large estate. There is, however, this difference in the 
treatment of what may loosely be called a common 
theme: Mr. Byron seems to havo thought that while 
writing a piece in five acts, however short, he was 
about to attempt exciting a serious interest, even if ho 
did not succeed. Mr. Albery has been manifestly 
convinced that the one purpose of his piece is to be 
droll, frivolous if you will, absurd if you will, but, at 
all events, unmistakeably droll.” 

Mr. Toole is supported by Mr. Arthur Cecil, 
Mr. Lionel Brough, Miss Carlotta Addison and 
others. The laughter with which the piece is re- 
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ceived will surely be conducive to its long 
life. 

Mb. Bybon's new piece at the Holborn is in 
live acts; but five acts do not necessarily give a 
play a chum to be a “ legitimate drama,” and if 
Mr. Byron has succeeded in his purpose, it has 
not been a very serious one—he has afforded 
ample means for people to laugh at Mr. J. S. 
Clarke, the American comedian, whose Dr. Pan- 
gloss in The Heir at Law drew all playgoers to 
the Strand some three or four years ago. The 
Thumbscrew is the name of Mr. Byron's piece, 
which would have been called Black Mail if Mr. 
Watts Phillips hail not been discovered to possess 
that title. 

Mr. Bubnand’s name answers somewhat for 
the character of the Great Metropolis —the merry 
afterpiece in which Mr. George Honey appears at 
the Gaiety. The music is arranged by Herr 
Meyer Lutz. And Mr. Hollingshead, who scorns 
no branch of art or gymnastics, has enriched the 
cast by the engagement of two eccentric dancers. 
But the chief piece of the evening at the Gaiety 
is the old comedy of The Clandestine Marriage, 
of which next week some better account than the 
present brief notice will be given in these columns. 

Lore's Paradise is the name of a new mytho¬ 
logical extravaganza at the Haymarket. It ap¬ 
pears to be written not so well as it is acted. 
Messrs. O'Connor and Morris have provided it with 
scenery. 

TBrett e is a new comedietta at the Court, played 
after Ready Money Morliboy. It is written by 
Mr. Herbert; is acted by Miss Litton, Mrs. C. 
Cooper, and Mr. Bruce, and is called Second 
Thoughts. 

A RAriDLY organised company—headed by Mr. 
Ryder and his pupil Miss Leighton—play Shak- 
spere at the Queen's. The Criterion opened so 
lately that there is no change in the play-bill 
there. Nor is there any alteration at the Olympic. 
The Adelphi too keeps the bill of the past week or 
so. Mr. Irving still appears in Philip at the 
Lyceum. And at the Vaudeville, in addition to 
the burlesque, London Assurance retains its place 
in the performance of the evening, thanks to the 
meritorious efforts of the entire company, and to 
the specially excellent acting of Mr. Farren and 
Miss Amy Fawsitt. 


MUSIC. 

NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

The quantity of new music which, both in this 
country and abroad, is continually issuing from 
the press, is so enormous, that it is obviously im¬ 
possible, in a paper not exclusively devoted to 
musical topics, to keep pace with it at all. We 
refer here, not so much to larger and more impor¬ 
tant works, which if noticed in this paper require 
and deserve a somewhat detailed review, but 
rather to pianoforte pieces and songs, which con¬ 
stitute the larger portion of new publications. 
Inasmuch, however, as there is doubtless among 
the readers of the Academy a considerable number 
of pianists and vocalists who may be glad to have 
their attention directed to new music which is 
really worthy of their notice, it is thought advis¬ 
able from time to time to devote a short space in 
these columns to an enumeration of some of the 
more important and valuable pieces of this class 
which make their appearance. 

First in interest Riuong those which lie before 
us is a posthumous work by Robert Schumann 
Rtudes Symphoniques, Suite del'ceurre 13 (Berlin: 
Simrock). The great “ Symphonic Studios ” in 
C sharp minor are not only among the best known, 
but also among the most prized of Schumann's 
pianoforte works. As models of the variation- 
form they display a richness of invention and 
variety of detail so great that no feeling of incom¬ 
pleteness is possible; and the subject would seem 
at first sight to be fairly exhausted. Yet as a 


further proof of the fertility of the composer's 
imagination, there are here given five more varia¬ 
tions on the same theme, which are not only fully 
egual in interest to their predecessors, but entirely 
different from them. To advanced pianists this 
work can be warmly recommended. 

The pianoforte music of Joachim Raff is as yet 
but little known in'this country. Messrs. Stanley 
Lucas, Weber, & Co. have therefore done a good 
work in reprinting his admirable Suite en Mi 
mineur (Op. 72), a composition full of power and 
originality. It is in five movements, three of 
which (the “ Prelude,” “ Minuet,” and “ Fugue ”) 
are in RalTs best style, showing not merely much 
invention, but a perfect mastery of technical 
detail and contrapuntal contrivance. They are 
also by no means exacting in their demands upon 
the player. The same can hardly be said of this 
composer's Suite en 1U, Op. 91 (Leipzig: Peters), 
a work from a purely musical point of view per¬ 
haps even superior to the one just noticed, but 
which is hopelessly beyond the reach of any but 
first-clas9 pianists. The second movement of this 
work, a “ Giga con Variazioni,” is as beautiful as 
it is difficult—which is saying not a little. Less 
classical, and more in the conventional “ drawing¬ 
room ” style are three pieces by the same composer, 
Am Loreleg-Fels, Abends , and Lohengrin (Augeuer 
& Co.). These are not only excellent and interest¬ 
ing in their ideas and treatment, but (though not 
exactly easy) within the power of good amateur 
players. The fantasia on Wagner’s opera is es¬ 
pecially clever, and likely, now that this com¬ 
poser's music is the object of so much curiosity, 
to find general favour. 

Premiere Senate pour Piano, par Anton Rubin¬ 
stein, Op. 12 (Leipzig: Peters), is a reprint of an 
early work of this composer, which is free from 
many of the blemishes that so largely charac¬ 
terise his later compositions. Here are to be found 
not only charming ideas, but a clearness of form 
for which Rubinstein cannot always be com¬ 
mended. There is, it is true, an occasional ten¬ 
dency to dift’useness, especially’ in the finale, but 
not to such an extent as materially to mar the en¬ 
joyment of the work. Those who are curious in 
tracing accidental coincidences will be amused at 
the strong resemblance between the theme of this 
finale, and a well-known melody (by Offenbach) 
one of the last composers in the world with whom 
Rubinstein has anything in common. 

The charming iittle “Gavotte” from Gluck’s 
Don Juan, transcribed for the piano by Hermann 
John (London: Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co.), 
needs only a word of mention. It cannot fail to 
be a favourite wherever known. Some of our 
readers may remember that it was played by Dr. 
Billow during his recent visit to London. 

The numerous admirers of Stephen Heller's 
music will gladly welcome his third series of “ Dans 
les Bois” (London: Ashdown & Parry). Few 
writers for the piano have a more pronounced in¬ 
dividuality than Heller, and all the six pieces of 
which this series is composed, are marked with 
the stamp of his originality in an unmistakeable 
manner. Four of the numbers are inscribed with 
titles suggested by Der Freischiitz, and may there¬ 
fore be described as “ character-pictures.” All are 
so good that it is impossible to select any for 
special praise. While requiring very finished 
playing, with much attention to touch and phras¬ 
ing, they are quite practicable by moderately 
advanced players. 

Mr. Charles Salamau’s Sic Characteristic Melodies 
(London: Lamborn Cock), deserve a larger space 
than it is possible for us to devote to them. They 
are a set of very elegant and graceful little draw¬ 
ing-room pieces, good enough to satisfy classical 
tastes, and sufficiently pleasing to attract even 
those who would think a sonata “heavy.” To 
those who are familiar with Mr. Salaman's music, 
it will be sufficient to add that these pieces are in 
his best manner; to those who do not know it, the 
best advice to be given is to make its acquaintance 
at once. 


Di 


The March numbers of The Musical Monthly 
(London: Enoch & Sons,) edited by Sir Julius 
Benedict, offer, for a ridiculously small sum, a 
really good collection of instrumental and vocal 
music. The “ Edition A ” comprises five piano¬ 
forte pieces, by Fr. Baumfelder, J. Rummel, E. 
Silas, Carl Chesneau, and Paul Wachs, very 
various in stole, but all of more or less merit; 
while the “ Edition B ” gives five new songs by 
Abt, Henry Smart, G. Serpette, P. Malvezzi, and 
F. G. Jansen, thus suiting alike the tastes of the 
lovers of English, German, French, or Italian 
music. 

L’Organiste Pratique (l r “ livraison) par Alex. 
Guilmaut (London: Schott & Co.), is a collec¬ 
tion of six nieces for the organ, by the well-known 
organist of the church of La Trinito at Paris. 
While written in a less severe style than that 
which we are accustomed to consider appropriate 
for the organ, they are at the same time without 
a trace of that frivolity too often associated with 
French music for the instrument. The “ Offer- 
toire ” (No. 2), the “ Marche ” (No. 3), and the 
“ Ofi'ertoire sur des Noels ” (No. 0), are among the 
best numbers of the series. The pedal part is, 
with one or two unimportant exceptions, acl 
libitum ; and the general usefulness of the work 
is largely increased by the fact that the pieces can 
also be played on the harmonium, the requisite 
directions as to the stops to be used on that in¬ 
strument being in every instance given. 

O Salutaris pour Yoix de Basse, ou de Baryton, 
avec Accompagnement d’Orgue, , par Alex. Guil- 
mant (Schott & Co.), is a really fine setting of 
the well-known Latin hymn, which, if well sung, 
would be sure of its effect. 

There still remain to notice a number of new 
songs, all published by Stanley Lucas, “Weber & 
Co., which are of more than average excellence. 
First is “Fly, little song, to my love,” by A. 
Cellier, which is marked by a commendable avoid¬ 
ance of commonplace. In her setting of Long¬ 
fellow’s lines, “ The day is cold and dark and 
dreary,” Madame Rudersdorff shows herself a 
thorough musician. The spirit of the words is 
faithfully produced, and the song is excellent, 
though perhaps hardly in a style to be largely 
popular. “ Mv Home of Yore,” by Louis Liebe, 
is a very pleasing specimen of the modern German 
Lied, as also, in an entirely different style, is 
“ Oh 1 could it remain so for ever,” by Anton 
Rubinstein, a song so thoroughly original, both in 
melody and treatment, that its beauties can 
hardly be fully appreciated till one becomes fami¬ 
liar with it. Lastly, there is a charming little 
song, “ The Days of Merry Spring-time,” by Mr. 
II. A. Ruilall, one of our most accomplished 
amateurs, which can be recommended most cor¬ 
dially. Ebenezer Prout. 


The principal feature of the last Saturday’ Con¬ 
cert at the Crystal Palace was a very good per¬ 
formance of Mendelssohn’s Lobgesang, in which, 
the solo parts were sustained by Madame Lem- 
mens-Sherrington, Miss Katherine Poyntz, and 
Mr. Vernon Rigbv. It was a real treat to hear 
the three instrumental movements with which the 
work commences so finely played as they w’ere by 
Mr. Manns’s orchestra. The organ part, which 
Mendelssohn has written in full in the score, was 
played with great judgment by Dr. Stainer. It 
was, however, a mistake to defer the entry of the 
principal vocalists on the platform till the’close of 
the opening symphony, as the first chorus is 
expressly marked to follow without a pause, 
and the needful continuity was thus lost. In 
addition to the Lobgesang, the programme 
comprised Bennett's picturesque fantasia-overture 
to “ Paradise and the Peri,” songs bv Madame 
Sherrington and Miss Poyntz, and Brahms's 
“ Song of Destiny,” which was repeated by special 
desire, and which, from increased familiarity with 
it on the part of both chorus and orchestra, was 
even more effective than at its previous per¬ 
formance. 
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The last concert for the present season of the 
British Orchestral Society took place on Wednes¬ 
day evening last, when a venr attractive pro¬ 
gramme was presented to the subscribers. English 
art was represented bv Mr. J. F. Barnett’s over¬ 
ture to “ A Winter’s ’Tale,” and Mr. Arthur Sulli¬ 
van’s “Ouvertura di Bnllo.” The former work 
was composed for this society, and first performed 
on February 0, 1873. Though somewhat re¬ 
miniscent in style of Mendelssohn and Spohr, it is 
most excellently constructed and effectively scored. 
Mr. Sullivan’s light and sparkling overture was 
written for the Birmingham Festival of 1870, and 
has since been repeatedly heard at the Crystal 
Palace and elsewhere. Its themes are very pleas¬ 
ing ; but we think the work would gain consider¬ 
ably by judicious compression. The only absolute 
novelty of the evening was the Scherzo from Sir 
Julius Benedict’s new, and as yet unfinished, 
second symphony. Judgment on this movement 
must, in fairness to the composer, be deferred till 
we can hear it with its context. Schumann’s 
Concerto in A minor was excellently played by 
Mr. Walter Bache, and the programme also in¬ 
cluded Beethoven's Pastoral Symphony, Glinka’s 
Fantasia “ Kamarinsknja,” and Cherubini’s “ Ana¬ 
creon ” overture. The performance, as a whole, 
was distinguished by spirit rather than finish, the 
accompaniments to the concerto in particular 
being coarse and unsatisfactory. The Duke of 
Edinburgh honoured the concert with his pre¬ 
sence. 

There is a rumour of a probable performance 
at Drury Lane of Mr. Alfred Holmes’s opera 
Jeanne J Arc, the principal part being sus¬ 
tained by Mdlle. Titiens. Some of our readers 
will remember that two of Mr. Holmes’s overtures 
have been produced with success at recent concerts 
—one at the Crystal Palace, and the other at the 
British Orchestral Society. 

W a oxer’s Tristan und Isolde is to be re¬ 
vived at Weimar during the latter part of June. 
The roles of Tristan and Isolde will be sung by 
Herr and Frau Vogel, from Munich, and the part 
of Brangane will be in the hnuds of Fraulein 
Brandt. 

Mozart’s Bon Juan has recently been given at 
Rome, for the first time in the “eternal city,” 
as the papal censorship has always previously 
forbidden the performance of the opera. The 
success, chiefly owing to the very inadequate pre¬ 
sentation of the work, was but small. 

The success of Wagner’s Rtenzi at Venice, the 
production of which was noted in last week's 
Academy, is said to have been but doubtful, in 
spite of the excellence of the cast. 

Hans vox Below gave his first concert in 
Moscow on March 25. 

The statue of Donizetti, which the deceased 
music publisher Lucca presented to the city of 
Milan, has lately been unveiled in La Scala 
theatre, and is described as an excellent specimen 
of the workmanship of the sculptor, Signor 
Strazza. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

We learn with regret that the painter Wilhelm 
von Kaulbach, of Munich, died of cholera on 
Tuesday, the 7th inst. Kaulbach was one of the 
greatest of the pupils of Cornelius, but left the 
well-known Diisseldorf school for Munich as long 
ago as 1825. His death is a very serious loss to 
German Art. 

Liectexaxt Grandt’s brother has left him, 
and returned to England without any satisfactory 
explanation, and bringing no letters. It appears 
that Lieutenant Grandy is making strenuous 
efforts to penetrate into the interior, in the face 
of great difficulties. One hundred and fifty miles 
beyond San Salvador he encountered a powerful 


tribe, which positively refused to allow a white 
man to pass through their country. He now 
intends to make an attempt to advance on the 
north side of the Congo. 

We are informed that the rumours which 
have appeared in the papers about Dr. Living¬ 
stone’s body lying in state at the Geographical 
Society’s rooms are an exaggeration of the truth. 
The Committee of the Council have agreed to set 
apart the Council Room for the reception of the 
body ; but all arrangements are left in the hands 
of Mr, Webb, Mr. Waller, and the Traveller's 
family. The place where the Daily Telegraph 
says the body was stopped by the chiefs is not 
Gogo but Ugogo. Finally, as to the fracture of 
the arm by a lion, to which we first drew attention 
some weeks ago, as a means of identifying the 
body: the arm was set by a native doctor in 
Africa, and badly set, so that, on his return to 
England, Livingstone had to be attended for it by 
a medical man. It is this gentleman, and not the 
doctor who set the arm, as the Telegraph states, 
who is to examine the body with a view to its 
identification. 

According to the Musikalisches Wochenblatt, 
the building of the Wagner Theatre at Bayreuth 
is advancing more rapidly than ever, so that there 
is the best foundation for the hope of enjoying 
the promised performances in the summer of next 
year. 

The last two numbers of the JNene Zeitschrift 
fiir JIusik contain two admirable papers by Herr 
Louis Kohler, well known as a teacher and writer 
for the piano, entitled “ Das Pianistenthum.” 
Hen' Kohler discusses the influence of Liszt and 
the bravura style of playing on the younger 
generation of pianists, and their rendering of 
classical music. 
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Examiner. Edited by his Nephew, E. B. DE FONBLANQUE. 
8vo, 16#. 

“ We have, perhap#, said enough to convince onr readers that 
Lord L.vtton scarcely exaggerated when he compared Fonblanijue 
with Swift, and we are sure the contents of this volume will be read 
again nnd again by those who appreciate wit nnd wisdom. As for 
journalists and political writers, they can scarcely find a more bril¬ 
liant model, in close and vigorous reasoning, terse and lucid expres¬ 
sion, and an almost unrivalled wealth of apposite illustration." 

Time*. 

“Extracts from the works of the prince of modern political 
writers. A book to buy.”— 11 unity Fair. 

TERESINA PEREGRINA; or, Fifty Thou- 

sand Miles of Travel Round the World. By THERESA 
YELVEKTON, Lady AVONMOItE. 2 vols. post 8vo, 21#. 

Including visits to Salt Lake and the Yosemitc Valley, 
the Sandwich Islands, China and Siam, The Straits Settle¬ 
ments, Sarawak, the Indian Archipelago, Ceylon, India, 
Sic., Sic. 

“ As we have observed already, the authoress is an adventurous 
and indefatigable traveller, ami saw sufficient in the course of her 
wanderings to fhrnish material for a dozen ordinary books of 
travel. She skips all commonplace bits of journeying from place to 
place, and only dwells upon the scenes that were l**st worth describ¬ 
ing .... In conclusion the authoress went quite out of the beaten 
tracks and has much to tcli that is fresh and new, and her volumes 
make lively reading.’*— Full Mall Gazette. 

ANECDOTE LIVES of the LATER WITS 

and HUMOURISTS : Canning, Captain Morris, Curran, 
Coleridge, Lamb, Charles Mathews, Talleyrand, Jerrold, 
Albert Smith, Rogers, Hoorl, Thackeray, Dickens, Poole, 
Leigh Hunt, Ac. By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A., Author of “A 
Century of Anecdote.” 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21#. 

“A fund of agreeable reading which may lie dipped into at any 

K lacc or at any moment with the certainty of something worth 
aving being brought up ."—Daily News. 

HISTORY of the INDIAN ADMINIS- 

tration of LORD ELLENBOROUGH.in his Correspond- 
cnce with the Duke of Wellington. To which is prefixed, by 
permission of Her Majesty, Lord Ellon borough’s Letters 
to the Queen during the Affghan War. Edited by LORD 
COLCHESTER. 1 vol. 8vo, 18#. 

THE LIFE of GREGORY the SEVENTH. 

By M. VILLEMAIN, of the French Academy. Translated 
by JAMES BABER BROCKLEY. In 2 vols. 8vo, 26#. 

“The translation is easy and flowing, and on the whole good, 
nnd will well repay perusal.”— Athciurum. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


The MYSTERY of ASHLEIGH MANOR. 

By ELIZA RHYL DAVIES. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

“Three volumes of thrilling interest.”— 1’anitu Fair. 

“The authoress displays very considerable dramatic faculties, 
and there is a very markexl and remarkable individuality in the 
book. Its effect as a whole is startling and even impressive. The 
story Is weird and ghastly enough to please any amitcur of 
horrors ."—Daily New*. 

“We can fairly pronounce the book to be one of the most pro¬ 
mising wc haw seen for many a day, and we hope that Mi« Davies 
will give us another still better."— Academy. 

AT HER MERCY. By the Author of 

“ Lost Sir Massingberd.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

NO INTENTIONS. By FLORENCE 

MARRYAT, Authoress of “Love’s Conflict,” Ac. 8 vols. 
crown 8 vo. 


WON in a CANTER. 

8 vols. crown 8vo. 


By “ Old Calabar.” 


PHILIP LEIGH. Reprinted from the 

“Temple Bar Magazine.” 1 vol. crown 8vo. 

“From the beginning to the end the attention of the render i« 
rlvctted by the interest which atiuchcs to the story itself, and by 
the admirable manner in which it is written. The story is charm¬ 
ingly told."— Western Daily Mercury. 
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LITERATURE. 

"The Life and Times of Robert Gib, Lord of 
Carribber, Familiar Servitor and Master of 
the Stables to King Janies V. of Scotland. 
By Sir George Dancan Gibb, Bart., of 
Falkland and of Carribber, M.A., M.D., 
LL.D. (London: Longmans & Co., 1874.) 

The modesty of Dr. Gibb is surprising. 
After presenting bis scientific ■works, in 
which he describes himself as Sir George 
Duncan Gibb, Bart., to the chief public 
libraries of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
after announcing his intention to deposit his 
biography by himself in the British Museum, 
after appearing at sundry meetings of the 
British Association as a celebrity, after pub¬ 
lishing innumerable pamphlets and memoirs, 
he now appears as an ingenuous and timid 
young writer, and informs his readers 
that:— 

“ as this is the first occasion we venture before 
the general public, we throw ourselves upon their 
indulgence, not only for some errors of omission 
and commission, but for the dry nature of the in¬ 
formation we have had to convey, in some parts of 
the work.” 

This indulgence cannot be granted. We 
think it may be of some use that this worth¬ 
less work should be briefly noticed, and its 
grave errors of omission and commission sum¬ 
marily exposed. It is, under the disguise of a 
family history, an attempt to construct a 
family, and establish a title to a baronetcy, 
which would be at once rejected, if presented 
to any competent Court. The full publica¬ 
tion of our national records would speedily 
be rendered ridiculous, if it led to other 
books of this kind being written. We have 
faint hope of repressing Dr. Gibb’s antiqua¬ 
rian ignorance, but his example may, per¬ 
haps, deter others from following the same 
strange paths. The illustrious but till 
now* obscure family of Gib is ushered 
in to us by these volumes as “ one of 
the oldest in Scotland,”—a character which 
it possesses in common with most Scotch 
families of which we have read the his¬ 
tories. It is said, without any authority, to 
lie a branch of the De Guibe family of Brit¬ 
tany and Normandy that accompanied the 
invading army of William the Conqueror as 
sergeants-at-arms. If the ancestors of all 
the families that we are now told accom¬ 
panied the Conqueror really did so, the 
conquest of England ceases to require any 
explanation. It is, however, with the his¬ 
tory of four Gibs remote from the Conquest, 
and supposed by the author to be his 
ancestors, that this book is made up. The 
first is Robert Gib, called by Dr. Gibb Lord 
of Carribber and Master of the Stables to 
King James V. His lordship of Carribber 
tarns out to be a small messuage on the bank 
of the Avon, near Linlithgow, which he 
acquired in 1539, and the pretentious title 


of Master of tho Stables implies that ho was 
a stirrup-man of James Y. In narrating his 
title to what he calls the Barony of Carrib¬ 
ber, Dr. Gibb, unfortunately for the credit 
of the Transatlantic University which made 
him M.A., quotes a Latin Charter and 
Precept (i. p. 104), the errors of which 
can scarcely be laid to the charge of 
the printer, in which “ suos ” is made to 
agree with “ heredibus,” and a new Latin 
word “ totio ” is discovered, a discovery as re¬ 
markable as that of an unknown Archbishop 
of Canterbury, of course a relation of the 
Gib family, which Dr. Gibb has made in a 
subsequent part of his work. The attempt 
to make the history of the times circle 
round the stirrup-man of James is the 
greatest length to which this common folly 
of biographers has ever gone. Of Elizabeth 
Shaw, tho wife of Robert Gib, Dr. Gibb 
gives this singular panegyric :—• 

“ She had been one of tho first to acquire the 
king’s love, when very young, and as the latter 
circumstance was not considered a venal act in 
those days, more especially with the Sovereign, she 
became a good and virtuous wife, and bore her 
husband a femily of several children.” 

One of these children, John Gib, of Knock, 
is the second person, to whoso biography (if 
extracts from all the records in which he is 
named, and from a good many in which he 
is not, can be so styled) we are introduced. 
Like his father, he was one of the king’s ser¬ 
vants, and he is described in various regis¬ 
ters as “ ane of the vallettis of our soveraign 
lord’s chalmer,” under James YI. Like his 
father, he was a successful suitor for offices, 
pensions, and gifts; and he was, according 
to Dr. Gibb, knighted by King James, at 
Theobalds, on October 5, 1624. Here, how¬ 
ever, as in many other instances, the autho¬ 
rities quoted throw doubt upon rather than 
confirm tho honours claimed, for the knight 
made in that year is named Henry, and not 
John, in the list of knights referred to (Harl. 
MS., 6062, Brit. Mus.). A chapter is next 
inserted on the family of Young, supposed 
to have been descended from a daughter of 
Robert Gib; and we are suddenly startled 
by the appearance of an Archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury, said to be the successor of Laud, in 
the person of a member of this family, Dr. 
Young, Dean of Winchester. The only au¬ 
thority for this fact, certainly unknown to 
any previous writer, is that the compiler of 
these volumes 

“in our endeavours to ascertain whether the 
cathedral church at Winchester contained any 
monument to Dr. John Young, the present Dean 
of Winchester (the Very Reverend John Bram- 
ston, B.D.) kindly informed us there was none, 
except his coat of arms on the ceiling, impaled 
with those of the see of Canterbury, and that he 
was Archbishop of that province after having been 
Dean there.” 

We next come to the history of Sir Henry 
Gib, called the first baronet of Falkland and 
Carribber. A person of the name of Henry 
Gib, of Carriber, does occur in a list of 
knight-baronets of Scotland, supposed to be 
by Robert Milne, the Jacobite, which is in 
the Advocates’ Library in Edinburgh. No 
patent, however, of this baronetcy, we be¬ 
lieve, exists, and where Dr. Gibb learned its 
terms, to be “ to heirs male whatever ” 
(sic, ii. p. 165), he gives ns no means of 


judging. The relationship of this Henry Gib 
to the family of Robert Gib is quite unproved, 
and the charter of June 29,1615 (ii. p. 174), 
by which the messuage of Carriber was 
granted to Henry Gibb, and for the first time 
along with other lands erected into a barony, 
indicates no relationship whatever to liafe 
existed between John Gib of Knock and 
Henry Gib. It is possible, however, that 
they may have been related, as Henry Gib 
was also a member of tho king’s household, 
and was groom of the bedchamber to Prince 
Henry, and after his death, to James VI. 
It would rather appear that Dr. Gibb has 
rolled three persons into one, in the person 
of Henry Gib, whom he persists in calling, 
of Falkland, in Fife; of Carribber, in Lin¬ 
lithgow ; and of Jarrow, in Durham: but 
into this we cannot enter. It is sufficient to 
point out that the whole subsequent descent 
of the baronetcy and lands of Falkland and 
Carribber is imaginary. None of the mythi¬ 
cal baronets assumed the title until Dr. Gibb 
began to put it upon the title-pages of his 
pamphlets about the year 1867. Not an acre 
of the lands of Carribber or Falkland belongs, 
or has belonged for two centuries, to the 
Gib family. In a list given of the supposed 
baronets at page 386, of vol. ii., it is said, 
with a show of candour, that Nos. 4, 5, and 
6, the father, grandfather, and great-grand¬ 
father of Dr. Gibb, never assumed the title, 
notwithstanding the continuity of their de¬ 
scent from Sir John Gib, son of Robert Gib, 
burgess of Linlithgow, who is styled the 
second baronet. But the fact is, that the 
title was never taken by this John Gib, called 
the second baronet, or by his son John, called 
the third baronet, probably for the best of 
reasons, because they knew they had no title 
to it. Dr. Gibb indeed says, at page 252, 
speaking of the first John Gib, 

“ he would have no doubt have been aware of the 
death of his kinsman, Sir Henry Gib, at Falkland, 
on 8th April, 1050, and if not deterred by the 
troubles of the times, would have then succeeded 
to the baronetcy. We have no distinct public 
proof of this, but all the family evidences point 
towards it, although he may have refrained from 
openly using the title until after the return of 
Charles II. in 1000.” 

What the family evidences are it is im¬ 
possible to say, without having had an op¬ 
portunity of consulting what Dr. Gibb is in 
the habit of calling “ the family archives.” 
The only document which he specifies as 
belonging to the family, which we presume 
means himself, is said to be in the hand¬ 
writing of Thomas, a supposed grandson of 
the first John Gib, and to be written on tho 
fly-leaf of a volume of sermons published in 
1649, which was the property at one time of 
Sir John himself. This very singular docu¬ 
ment—which, we trust, still exists for tho 
information of the curious—is supposed to 
prove the descent of six generations of the 
Gib family, and to connect Thomas Gib, tho 
great-grandfather of Dr. Gibb, with John 
Gib, whom he styles the third baronet. It 
is in the following terms :— 

“ Robert Gib, of Carribber, had two sous, John 
and Patrick. Patrick was a burgess of Linlith¬ 
gow, and left a son, Robert, named after his grand¬ 
father. Robert had a twin son and daughter; 
the son was named after his grand-uncle, John 
Gib. John was a zealous supporter of the blessed 
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Covenant; he was at Bothwell Muir in 1670, settled 
in Cupar, Fife, married late, and had children 
named John and Christian. His grandson Tho¬ 
mas married Euphem Brydie, of Leven,—July 24, 
1744.” 

Such a document, written in 1744, we 
need scarcely say is quite insufficient to 
prove the facts alleged to be stated in it. 
Sir Henry Gib had, as the charter of 1615, 
vol. ii. p. 376, shows, a brother, John Gib, 
to whom and his descendants the baronetcy, 
if really granted to heirs male whatsoever, 
would have descended ; and it would never 
have gone while they existed to the family 
of Robert Gib, the burgess of Linlithgow. 
Not a single step in the descent of Thomas 
Gib from the burgess of Linlithgow is 
truly proved, and yet Hr. Gibb tells us, 
p. 270,— 

“ lie was unquestionably, according to the highest 
authorities in London who devote themselves to 
the consideration of such questions, the fourth 
baronet of Falkland and Carribber, although he 
did not continue the title, which he could not 
legally alienate.” 

We should like to know who these au¬ 
thorities are, and upon what evidence they 
based their opinion. 

We wonder if the evidence was of the 
same character as that in the book before 
us or in the papers of the Breadalbane-Camp- 
bell family, which Dr. Gibb informs us 
“ exist to this day in Canada, who are the 
rightful heirs of the earldom of Breadal- 
bane.” These papers, he adds, collected by 
himself, in three volumes folio in MS., are 
in the library of the British Museum, vol. i. 
p. 209, and note. It is unfortunate that no 
Court exists which can prevent the assump¬ 
tion of titles without a proper proof. This 
would seem to be a very proper duty for 
the Heralds Office in England and the Lyon 
Office in Scotland to discharge. There are 
a good many baronets, especially in Scotland, 
with dubious titles ; but none of them, so far 
as we know, has fallen upon Dr. Gibb’s de¬ 
vice of supporting them by the publication 
of biographies of imaginary ancestors. 

jE. J. G. Mackat. 


Dahomey as it Is. A Narrative of Eight 

Months’ Residence in that Country. By 

J. A. Skertchly. (London : Chapman & 

Hall.) 

In 1871 Mr. Skertchly visited Whydah, in 
the Bight of Benin, with the view of studying 
the fauna of the surrounding country. While 
there, he was induced by the native chief of 
that town to visit Gelele, the King of Da¬ 
homey, at his capital, Abomey, with the 
view of instructing his sable Majesty in the 
use of some guns which he had recently 
purchased. Our author was promised per¬ 
mission to return to Whydah in eight days ; 
on his arrival, however, at Abomey he was 
detained an unwilling guest of the king for 
eight months, in order that he might witness 
and write a description ofthe Annual Customs 
then about to be held, the king stating, as 
his reason for wishing this to be done, that 
he had hitherto been misrepresented to the 
English people. 

It appears to ns that, so far as the Customs 
are concerned, this simple-minded monarch 
would have best consulted his reputation 


with the British public by sending Mr. 
Skertchly back to the coast at the expiration 
of his duties as gunnery instructor, without 
affording him the opportunities of which he 
has so well availed himself of describing 
these Customs. As it is, Mr. Skertchly’s 
book is only another link in the chain of 
evidence as to the gross barbarity and su¬ 
perstition prevalent among the inland tribes 
on the west coast, barbarity which we trust 
the Ashantee Expedition, by greatly increas¬ 
ing the prestige and moral influence of our 
Government in West Africa, will have 
afforded the means of checking. 

During his stay in Abomey, Mr. Skertchly 
was permitted to make a trip as far north 
as the Kong mountains ; the king, however, 
evinced such solicitude for his welfare, and 
was so anxious to get him back to the 
capital, to complete his account of the Cus¬ 
toms, that he was not permitted to make 
long halts anywhere, or to pursue his 
original design of collecting. Owing, too, 
to the absence of instruments, he was unable 
to take observations or measure the heights 
of the hills over which he passed. His jour¬ 
ney was therefore performed under circunl- 
stances which prevented his taking more 
than a cursory notice of the country, and 
a great part of the volume before us is 
consequently devoted to the description of 
the “ Customs,” which are divided into two 
kinds, the “ Grand,” and the “ Annual; ” 
the former being held only after the death 
of a sovereign, when his successor has be¬ 
come firmly seated on the throne of his 
ancestors; and the latter (at which Mr. 
Skertchly assisted), which take place every 
autumn. 

On these occasions all the chief officials 
and troops in the kingdom are assembled at 
the capital, Abomey, the government taxes 
are collected, all palavers settled, punish¬ 
ments inflicted, honours and rewards con¬ 
ferred, prize money divided, new laws 
passed, old ones repealed, and all petitions 
are heard. Mr. Skertchly gives a minute 
account of the attendant rites on each day 
during the Customs, which appear to be a 
happy mixture of dancing, drinking, gun- 
firing, and murder, no less than sixty-eight 
human victims, to his personal knowledge, 
having been sacrificed in 1871, some under 
circumstances of the greatest barbarity ; for 
instance, here is a description of an execu¬ 
tion witnessed by the author on the day of 
the Attoh Custom :— 

“ The four men who were nearest the king 
were then thrown from the platform and decapi¬ 
tated. The first three were not put to any extra 
torture, but the fourth must have suffered ex¬ 
cruciating agony. Four blows were given with¬ 
out severing the vertebral column, the back of 
the head presenting a fearful sight. The butcher 
then put the bloody knife into his mouth, and 
seizing the ears of the wretched being, wrenched 
the head from side to side in the endeavour to 
screw it off, and finally, having dislocated the 
atlas, cut the flesh that still connected the head 
with the trunk. A more horrible sight I never 
witnessed.” 

After the perusal of this our readers will 
probably agree with us that no endeavours 
should be spared on the part of our govern¬ 
ment to put a stop, so far as they are able, 
to such atrocities. 

The victims are selected from captives 


taken in war and criminals; the Dahomans 
believe that the spirits of those sacrificed 
carry messages to, and swell the ghostly 
retinues of their departed kings, who, in their 
spiritual state, are supposed to be the tute¬ 
lary deities of their country, and who would 
be offended if neglected. It will, therefore, 
be understood how difficult a task it is to 
abolish these human sacrifices, connected 
as they are with the superstitious religion 
of the country, by any means short of main 
force. 

The last chapters of this book are devoted 
to a description of the religious manners and 
customs of the Dahomans. Mr. Skertchly 
has no high opinion of the “nigger” in 
either of these aspects, and, in feet, classes 
him as a lower animal altogether than the 
white man; nor does he believe him capable 
of being improved beyond a certain stan¬ 
dard. It is only of late years that the social 
condition of man in Africa has attracted 
much notice amongst civilised nations, and 
we firmly believe that the extension of 
European civilisation and influence, through 
the medium of commerce, missions, and the 
schoolmaster, is working, and will work, vast 
changesinthe religion, manners, and customs 
of the African, though such changes must 
necessarily be very gradual: meanwhile we 
are indebted to observant travellers, like Mr. 
Skertchly, who, by faithfully and intelli¬ 
gently recording their experiences, enable us 
to clearly understand the exact nature of 
these Customs, and thus prepare the way for 
the solution of the difficult problem as to 
the best means of checking the revolting 
barbarities connected therewith. 

M. Prothekoe. 


A Plea for Peasant Proprietors. By Wil¬ 
liam Thomas Thornton, C.B. New Edition. 
(London: Macmillan & Co., 1874.) 

Few living English economic writers had 
commenced their economic studies when 
Mr. Thornton’s Plea for Peasant Proprietors 
first appeared. The treatment of economic 
questions by the dogmatic method, with its 
invariable accompaniments, inaccurate gene¬ 
ralisation, and hasty assumption, ha d been 
dominant for more than a generation, and 
Mr. Mill’s treatises on Logic and the Princi¬ 
ples of Political Economy had only begun to 
arouse a questioning spirit. What the 
amount of investigation of facts was which 
economists of repute at that period thought 
requisite, before laying down their proposi¬ 
tions, may be judged by the arguments 
against ownership of the soil by the pea¬ 
santry which Mr. Thornton found it neces¬ 
sary to combat. Idleness, improvidence, 
spendthrift and drunken habits, over-popu¬ 
lation, and widespread pauperism, were 
assumed to be its inevitable consequences. 
“ The process of division and subdivision,” 
Mr. M‘Culloch asserted, “ will continue 
until the whole land has been parcelled into 
patches, and filled with an agricultural popu¬ 
lation equally destitute of the means and 
the desire of rising in the world.” Of 
France, in particular, he predicted in 1823, 
that “ in half a century it would certainly be 
the greatest pauper-warren in Europe, and 
along with Ireland have the honour of fur¬ 
nishing hewers of wood and drawers of 
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water for all other countries.” The half 
century has closed with a crucial demon¬ 
stration that a wide distribution of landed 
property among its cultivators is not incom¬ 
patible with great national wealth and finan¬ 
cial power, even at the end of a disastrous 
war. And a recent article in the Economiste 
Franr/iis on the population of France ena¬ 
bles us to estimate the soundness of Mr. 
M'Culloch’s judgment on that point. Be¬ 
tween 1831 and 1872, the French population 
increased only from 32,569,000 to 36,103,000. 
In the last decade of the foregoing period it 
actually decreased, chiefly because the small 
proprietors are deterred by the law of suc¬ 
cession from adding to the number of 
children: “ Chacun d’eux voudrait bien 
garder intact ce qu’il a, et meme l’arrondir. 
Les pay sans sont aristocrates.” * 

The question of the productiveness of 
small farms is, of course, closely connected 
with the question of the effects of peasant 
proprietorship, and Mr. Thornton’s first 
chapter shows that a comparison in that 
respect between large and small farms is not 
to the disadvantage of the latter. A yet 
more instructive comparison is that between 
the condition of the English and the French 
peasantry in former times and now, bearing 
in mind that England, whose present eco¬ 
nomy in that respect needs no description, 
was formerly a country with a wide diffu¬ 
sion of landed property and small farms; 
while in France, on the other hand, the ac¬ 
quisition of land by the peasantry has in¬ 
creased until there are now nearly four 
million proprietors cultivating their land 
with their own hands, in addition to the 
number of owners whose property is farmed 
by tenants. Mr. Thornton was, we believe, 
the first economist in England to draw at¬ 
tention to the relative affluence of the En¬ 
glish peasantry at a time when small free¬ 
holds, copyholds, leaseholds, and cottage 
farms were numerous, and the labourer had 
commonly a few acres and some stock of his 
own in addition to his wages. It will, per¬ 
haps, be objected to Mr. Thornton’s argu¬ 
ment, founded on the sumptuary legislation 
of 1363, that it takes no account of the 
great diminution of the population by the 
plague which began in 1348, and the con¬ 
sequent rise of the wages and expenditure 
of labourers and servants. Mr. Thornton 
may, however, reply that the standard pre¬ 
scribed by ordinances and statutes after the 
Black Death was the old standard, and that 
the actual scale of wages and living after 
the plague was much above that prescribed 
by the King and the Legislature. The 
Black Death, moreover, will not account for 
the wealth of the poorest class of the popu¬ 
lation in the latter half of the next century, 
as shown by the statutes which Mr. Thorn¬ 
ton cites. The advantages of mediaeval 
rural economy, Mr. Thornton might have 
added, were not confined to one sex. The 
poor widow in Chaucer’s Nonnes Frees ten 
Tale, intended as a picture of extreme 
penury and privation in the humblest rank 
of the rural population, had three cows, 
three large sows, a sheep, a cock and seven 
hens, and her ordinary diet was “ milk and 
brown bread, in which she found no lack,” 

* Economutt Frartfais, 28 Fivrier, 1874. 


with bacon, and sometimes an egg or two- 
No two events in economic history are more 
certainly connected than the subsequent 
consolidation of farms to which Mr. Thorn¬ 
ton refers, and the foundation of English 
pauperism. In 1872 the number of paupers 
in England and Wales was 1,207,664; and 
the English agricultural labourer who 
reaches old ago is usually a pauper. In 
1862, 1,134,490 French agricultural la¬ 
bourers had, in addition to their wages, 
small properties in land; and in 1870, on 
the eve of the war, the number so circum¬ 
stanced was yet greater, and probably ex¬ 
ceeded the above number of paupers in 
England. 

In spite of the political misfortunes of 
France, the improvement in the condition of 
its rural population in the present century is 
the most striking phenomenon in modem 
history. At’ the close of the seventeenth 
century, the peasantry were described by 
La Bruy ere as “ human beings that one 
takes for wild animals, male and female, 
having nothing human but the form, retiring 
by night into dens where they live on black 
bread, roots, and water.” Massillon, in the 
next century, spoke of them as “ living in 
frightful misery, without beds, without fur¬ 
niture, and compelled, in order to pay their 
taxes, to pluck from their own and their 
children’s mouths the barley and oatmeal 
bread which is their only nourishment.” 

Mr. Thornton, on the other hand, can cite 
the testimony of an English traveller of the 
present oentury (Mr. Inglis), who had tra¬ 
versed a great part of the continent on foot, 
and who wrote without any theory to sup¬ 
port : “ With a tolerably intimate knowledge 
of the lower order of France, I am inclined 
to assert that, upon the whole, the French 
peasantry are the happiest of any country 
in Europe.” Their happiness and prosperity 
have steadily increased since Mr. Inglis 
wrote. In a letter from Avignon, in 1869, 
to the writer of this article, Mr. Mill, the 
most scrupulously accurate of writers (as 
even the most inveterate foe to that great 
man’s memory must admit), said:— 

“The condition of the French peasantry has 
greatly improved, not only since I first knew 
them, fifty years ago, but within the last twenty 
years. . . Agricultural wages here are now 3 francs 
a day, if given all the year round, or 3J by the 
day—60 centimes more than ten years ago.” 

To their wages the majority of French 
labourers now add the produce of a little 
property in land. The adversaries of pea¬ 
sant property have dreamt only of one kind 
of subdivision, the partition of inheritances ; 
they have been in the dark as to the main 
cause of the increase of small properties— 
namely, the purchases of the peasantry, the 
division of la grande and la moyenne propriete 
on account of the profit on its sale in small 
lots, and the gaining ground, in the lite¬ 
ral sense, of la petite propriete, not its mor- 
ceUement. So far as the French law of suc¬ 
cession is concerned, on the pulverising 
effects of which so much rhetoric has been 


Mr. Thornton, justly convinced of the base¬ 
lessness of the notion that peasant pro¬ 
prietorship promotes over-population and 
consequent subdivision, is of opinion that 
the number of landed proprietors in France 
has long remained stationary. He seems to 
take into account only one class of effects 
of the purchase of land by the peasantry— 
that of enlarging or “ rounding ” small 
properties, uniting parcels, and counteracting 
their partition bv the law of inheritance. 
But there is, besides, another consequence of 
immense moment—namely, the multiplica¬ 
tion of peasant properties ly purchases on 
the part of small formers and labourers. 
Mr. Thornton (p. 160) conjectures a slip on 
the part of M. de Lavergne in estimating 
the total number of rural proprietors at 
nearly five millions. The Enquete Decennale 
of 1862, however, reckons (in addition to 
57,637 proprietors cultivating their land by 
means of a steward or head labourer) no 
less than 3,752,120 proprietors who cultivate 
their lands with their own hands, and who 
are made up as follows :—1,754,934 cultiva¬ 
tors of their own land exclusively; 852,696 
tenant-farmers, who also farm land of their 
own ; and 1,134,490 labourers, who cultivate 
land of their own as well as land of their 
masters. To the foregoing number of landed 
properties we must add, first, those culti¬ 
vated for their owners by the 852,696 te¬ 
nant farmers already mentioned as having 
also land of their own ; and, secondly, those 
farmed by 580,060 fermiers et metayers, who 
are described as non proprietaires. Notwith¬ 
standing the tendency—will any one argue 
that it is not a beneficial tendency ?—of 
land in France to pass by purchase into the 
possession of its cultivators, there is of 
course a considerable number of women, 
large landowners, people in trade and pro¬ 
fessions, who own properties which they 
cannot themselves farm, and which are cul¬ 
tivated by tenants; and, adding these to 
those enumerated above, M. do Lavergne’s 
computation is probably near the mark. 
But whatever the total number of land- 
owners in France, the fact of principal im¬ 
portance is the continued increase in the 
number of peasant properties acquired by 
purchase—a fact of which the writer has 
had abundant proof during repeated tours 
in the country. A passage in the Enquete 
Agricole of 1868 is conclusive on the sub¬ 
ject :— 

“ Ce qu’a perdu la grande propriety, tout ce quo 
perd chaque jour la moyenne, la petite l’absorbe. 
Non seulement le petit propridtairo arrondit son 
bien chaque amide, mais a ciitd de lui, la classc 
des ouvners agricoles s’est enrichie peu a pen 
par Tdldvation des salaires, et rciede a son tour 
a la propriety: dans la plupart des ddpartements, 
75 p. % au moins d’entre eux sont aujourd'hui 
proprietaires. Dans son ensemble, la petite pro¬ 
priety possedo done une part considerable du sol,, 
et cette part s’accroit sans cesse. On lie peut que 
se fdliciter de ce resultat; e’est a la fois la preuve 
d’une immense augmentation de bien-etre et un. 
gage de sdcuritd pour la socidtd.” 

The chief conclusions which result from 


expended in England, the truth is that it 
operates mainly as a check to population; 
and there is reason to believe that the aboli¬ 
tion (desirable on other grounds) of the re¬ 
strictions to the testamentary power would 
add to the number of children in France. 


an inquiry into the movement of landed 
property in France may be briefly stated as 
follows: First, that the soil is steadily 
passing into the possession of its actual cul¬ 
tivators, and that the number of peasant 
properties, in the true sense, is constantly 
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on tlxe increase. Secondly, that this is 
mainly the result, not of an artificial division 
of properties by the law of succession, bat 
of purchases in the land market, and, there¬ 
fore, of the natural tendency of things, the 
interests of both buyers and sellers, and the 
superior profit of la petite culture. Thirdly, 
that it is a consequence of increasing gains 
and savings on the part of both small farmers 
and labourers, on the one hand, enabling 
them to become buyers of land, and increas¬ 
ing wealth on the part, on the other hand, 
of other classes, on whose demand for its 
produce the profitableness of la petite culture 
depends. It is needless, therefore, to criti¬ 
cise the writer cited by Mr. Thornton, who 
concluded that the small landowners of 
France must be in great distress, because, 
in the previous ten years, about one-fourth 
of all the land of the country had been 
sold. 

In Belgium, likewise, the number of small 
properties has been constantly increasing in 
the last generation, and the main cause of 
the increase (although not to the same ex¬ 
tent as in France) has been the purchase of 
land by the peasantry. The following figures 
are from the latest official returns :— 


Number of Proprietors in Belgium. 
1845 .... 014,037 

18/50 .... 053,380 

1855 .... 1,003,054 
1800 . ' . . . 1,050,208 

1872 .... 1,113,810 


A significant fact of which M. de Laveleye 
informs the writer, is that in a part of Bel¬ 
gium where largo farming prevails, the price 
of land is falling, tenants are not to be 
found, and. the ground is actually being re¬ 
planted in wood, because the farmers find 
themselves unable to pay the advanced rate 
of wages resulting from the competition of 
manufactures. In East and West Flanders, 
on the contrary, where the small farmer and 
In's family do almost all the work, the labour 
difficulty does not exist, and rents and the 
price of land are steadily rising ; though by 
nature the Flemish soil is a sandbank, kept 
fertile only by the most liberal and inces¬ 
sant outlay of both labour and manure. 
It is impossible to predict the future of 
farming, but those landowners in Eng¬ 
land who think small farming incompati¬ 
ble with the progress of mechanical art 
may do well to consider the possible in¬ 
fluence on the question of the rise of 
agricultural wages. Another circumstance 
worthy of notice is that notwithstanding 
the decline in Flanders of spinning and 
weaving by hand, which formerly contri¬ 
buted much to the support of the peasantry, 
they are now decidedly better off than when 
they bad that subsidiary resource. 

“ Taking a walk last summer,” savs Mr. Thorn¬ 
ton, “ in the neighbourhood of if pres, with a 
well-known Belgian economist, I inquired how 
pauperism is provided for in his commune. 

1 There is none) was the reply, ‘either here or in 
any of the purely rural communes. Nowhere in 
1 landers, outside of the great towns, will you 
see a beggar holding out his hand.’” 

Mr. Thornton’s induction ranges oyer 
many other countries besides those referred 
t I in this article, and resnlts in a chain of 
evidence on the side of the diffusion of 
landed property among the peasantry— 


looking to its moral, social, and political, as 
well as to its economic effects—in which its 
opponents will not easily find a frail link. 
Yet he by no means falls down and worships 
the peasant proprietor; on the contrary, he 
was formerly disposed to be rather hyper, 
critical of his manners. One is glad to see 
that he now finds reason to recant in a note, 
p. 184, some remarks in a paragraph repro¬ 
duced in the text from his first edition, on 
the insufficiency of education to civilise the 
German peasant, and the necessity of a 
gradation of ranks for that end. Speaking 
of Germany, one may justly ask, where in 
England, or under what system of large 
farming, can irrigation comparable to that 
of the peasant proprietors of Siegerland, or 
of the valley of the Lenne, be found ? 

Mr. Thornton appropriately dedicates the 
new edition of his Plea for Peasant Proprietors 
to M. Leonco de Lavergne and'M. Emile de 
Laveleye, “ pre-eminent among livingwriters 
on rural economy.” The reputation of both 
in France is well known in England; it may, 
perhaps, not be so well known that in 
Germany, too, one of the most hononred 
names in the roll of living European econo¬ 
mists is that of Leonce de Lavergne. 

T. E. Cliffe Leslie. 


Die Shalcespearomanie. Zur Abwehr. Yon 

Dr. Roderich Benedix. (Stuttgart: J. 
G. Cotta, 1873..) 

At one time it required no inconsiderable 
amount of courage on the part of a German 
writer to speak with anything but unquali¬ 
fied praise of Shakespeare. Such courage 
was exhibited fifty years ago by the poet 
Grabbe, when he wrote his treatise Ueler 
die Shakespearomanie ; and again in recent 
times by Riimelin, when he ventured to 
publish his Shakespeare-Studien. These 
works have, therefore, a certain charm for 
their readers, not very nnlike the attrac¬ 
tion which Lessing may have found in 
the writings of the heretics of the Middle 
Ages. Since the publication of Riimelin’s 
Studien the number of German Shake¬ 
spearean heretics has been considerably in¬ 
creased, and although they are, and will 
probably continue to all eternity to be in the 
minority, they have nevertheless gained 
courage year by year, and have already 
assumed an attitude of defiance well calcu¬ 
lated to inspire consternation in the ranks of 
the champions of Shakespeare. 

The work which heads this article pro- 
olaims that the lately deceased Dr. Roderich 
Benedix had gone over to the side of these 
dissenters. This prolific and highly gifted 
writer has thus closed the long career which 
he had devoted to the drama, by making a 
critical analysis of the man who ranks as 
the greatest of all dramatic poets. Benedix 
did not live to see the whole of his work 
through the press, and hence, as the editor 
tells us, “ it must be accepted as the author’s 
legacy to the German nation.” 

The merits of Benedix as a dramatic poet 
had been so thoroughly gauged during his 
lifetime, that in the present case there seemed 
no difficulty in predicting his character as a 
critic. Even before we had seen the work, 
we had formed a tolerably definite idea of its 
contents. We did not expect to find any 


depth of learning, or any special subtlety of 
apprehension, but we looked for the mani¬ 
festation of those sound and correct powers 
of observation which so specially appertain to 
him as a dramatic writer, and we had hoped 
to meet with various apt remarks on the in¬ 
dividualities of Shakespeare’s plays, such as 
might be expected to suggest themselves to 
a keen observer conversant with the stage. 
Considering that the title of the book pro¬ 
claims its antagonistic character, we coaid 
not, of course, look for entire impartiality 
from the critic, but we assuredly did expect 
to meet with a genuine effort to be just. 
In short, from such a genial writer we anti¬ 
cipated receiving a genial book. 

It would be useless to deny that we have 
found ourselves to a certain extent disap¬ 
pointed in this expectation, and we hope in 
the following remarks to enable our readers 
to judge for themselves how far we are 
justified in onr disappointment. 

The author has given his book the form of 
a dramatic dialogue, in which the speakers 
are three friends, “ young men who have 
devoted themselves to science,” and whose 
names are Helnmth, Reinhold, and Oswald. 
The chief speaker is Helmuth, who re¬ 
reads the various plays in order to criticise 
them in a series of interviews with his friends. 
In these discussions he derives most support 
from Reinhold, who possesses more knowledge 
and a more mature judgment than either of 
his friends, and has long since formed an 
opinion of his own with regard to Shake¬ 
speare. Reinhold, moreovor, supplies Helmuth 
with aesthetical suggestions, supports his 
arguments, and otherwise upholds him. Both 
represent the point of view assumed by the 
author, which is one of the most decided an¬ 
tagonism tothe German Shakespeare-worship. 
Oswald, on the other hand, proclaims him , 
self an enthusiastic admirer of the great 
Englishman. The part which Benedix 
makes Oswald play shows us, however, from 
the first that we are not to expect the small¬ 
est degree of impartiality from him. Oswald 
pins his faith to the words and opinions of 
the learned aesthetdeists who founded the 
Shakes J>eare-creed, and he brings forward 
certain phrases that he has caught up from 
their writings, but is incapable of forming 
an independent opinion, and is utterly routed 
at the first assault. Even when he has right 
on his side he is unable to maintain it, and 
allows himself to be brought to silence. Did 
Benedix really suppose that he could put 
down his opponents with the weapons used 
with such signal success by Helmuth and 
Reinhold against Oswald ? 

The plays are discussed in the order in 
which they appear in “ the celebrated trans¬ 
lation of Schlegel and Tieck,” an unme¬ 
thodical system which is of itself calculated 
to excite suspicion. And what is still worse 
is that Benedix, who uses the German ver¬ 
sion, never at any passage refers to the 
original, which he does not appear to have 
studied. Yet notwithstanding this he does 
not hesitate to pull to pieces sentence after 
sentence, and sharply to criticise Shake¬ 
speare’s diction and metaphors, without 
pausing to consider whether his criticism 
applies to the poet or to his translator, or 
whether a misconception on the part of the 
latter, or a false reading, may not have ob- 
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Beared the author’s meaning. Extraordinary 
as this mode of criticism is, the manner in 
which he tries to justify it is still more re¬ 
markable. 

Helmuth has brought forward a passage 
in Bichard II. as an example of an unnatural, 
oyer-strained mode of speaking, on which 
Oswald says: “ It certainly does appear 
somewhat involved. But then you must 
consider that this is only a translation. He 
may perhaps be much more simple in the 
original.” 

“Rbiwhold. That argument is untenable. Ia 
not the rallying cry of theShakespeare-maniacs: We 
exult in having won Shakespeare for ourselves ? 
That is to say, he has become our own by trans¬ 
lation, and consequently we are bound to accept 
our translation as if it were an original.” (P. 10!.).) 

After this specimen of the remarkable 
logic employed by Benedix, the reader may 
very possibly suppose that the book has been 
written rather for the sake of amusement 
than instruction, and that the whole thing 
mast be accepted as a joke. Nothing could, 
however, be further from the truth, for 
Benedix is in sober earnest, and where he 
intends to be facetious he is careful not to 
leave his readers in doubt as to his inten¬ 
tions, but it must bo confessed that the 
jocose passages of the work are, on the 
whole, less provocative of mirth than many 
of the things which he says in earnest. 

Although Shakespeare’s plays are more or 
less thoroughly analysed, very few have 
gained favour in the sight of the critic, ex¬ 
cepting Machelh, ltomco and Juliet, King 
Lear, and Midsummer Night's Dream, and 
even these are notdismissed without a certain 
share of animadversion. In almost every 
play Benedix sees occasion to object to the 
composition ; everywhere he detects a bom¬ 
bastic style, and very frequently he condemns 
the morality of the drama. Sometimes even 
—although it seems incredible—he accuses 
Shakespeare of psychological misconcep¬ 
tions, as the following quotation from Rein- 
hold’s speech on the character of Romeo 
will show (p. 212) :— 

“ Rmxhold. I find great want of harmony in 
this representation of Romeo’s character. What 
has always struck me very unfavourably is that 
on his first appearance he is romantically in love 
with Rosalind. We are called upon in this play 
to take a vivid interest in the passion of two young 
lovers. Their love should, therefore, be the first 
that either has felt. Juliet brings Romeo her 
first love, why should not he do the same to her ? 
He is made by the very alisenco of this to occupy 
an inferior position to Juliet. First love is vir¬ 
ginal, and m it is enslixined the delicate charm 
that calls forth our sympathy. Why does the 

f >oet rob Romeo of this charm ? Even if he had 
oved before, why should we know it? Yet the 
poet brings him before us firmly bound in the 
chains of love. From this springs a double dis¬ 
advantage. By his desertion of Rosalind for 
Juliet, Romeo is guilty of wrong to the former; 
and, after such conduct , what guarantee can Juliet 
have of his fidelity P I am unable to comprehend 
the meaning of Romeo’s first love ! It throws a 
doubtful light upon his character, and ia not of the 
slightest significance in regard to the plot. It 
stnkes me as s. psychological impossibility. Romeo 
loves Juliet at first sight. A sudden lore like 
this is beautiful and poetic, but it is only possible 
where the heart is free. Romeo, however, is not 
free; he ia ensnared by another love, which is 
moreover unhappy, and, therefore, one that would 
take a doubly firm hold of his heart. I regard it 


as psychologically impossible that any one could 
suddenly pass from such love as this into another 
passion ! ” 

These sentiments, no doubt, do honour to 
Benedix’a heart, but they show that he knew 
less of lovers in the actual world than 
of lovers on the stage, and that he was 
unable to discriminate between the excite¬ 
ment arising from a mere craving for love, 
and which, after the manner of Jephtha’s vow, 
seizes upon the first object that comes in its 
way, and that true love which is born of the 
mutual affinities of two beings. The un- 
happy—or in other words unrequited—love, 
which according to Benedix is one that 
would have taken a doubly firm hold of his 
heart, is according to Shakespeare’s theory 
mere imagination, an object for comedy, but 
not for tragedy. (Compare Midsummer 
Night's Dream in its relation to Chaucer’s 
Knight's Tale.) There can be no doubt that 
Shakespeare is less sentimental on this point 
than Benedix, while it is equally clear 
that his view is the more ideal of the 
two. Benedix on one occasion expresses 
extreme surprise that the admirers of Shake¬ 
speare should extol him as at once the most 
imaginative and the most realistic of poets. 
And this fact alone might have shown him 
that his own powers of apprehension fall 
short of those of the writer, whose ideality 
and realism ho is unable to follow. 

We can now easily understand why 
Schiller should strike the author as being so 
much more sympathetic than Shakespeare, 
and why his anger should be roused against 
those harsh critics who in somewhat too 
severe terms, perhaps, havo characterised 
Max and Thekla as “ Flower-Souls,” for 
“ Max and Thekla, indeed, are loving 
beings, both in the hook and on the boards.” 
The following passage extracted from Rein¬ 
hold’s address (p. 213) is nearly as cha¬ 
racteristic as the above :— 

“ Reixhold. From the moment Romeo loves 
Juliet, his behaviour is represented to perfection. 
He is ardent, daring, tender, and goes resolutely 
towards the goal he has in view. Even when he 
gets involved in strife, he is moderate, and con¬ 
siderate, and tries to make peace. When he can 
no longer escape hostilities, he behaves like a 
gallant knight. But when he is banished his con¬ 
duct is childish, he laments, gives way to senseless 
furv, and throws himself on the ground like some 
uncontrolled ill-mannered boy. Not a trace of 
knightly hearing is to be seen in the youth 1 ” 

Here Benedix reminds us of Voltaire; but 
we will continue our quotation. 

“Oswald. What a harsh judgment! 

“ Retxhold. It is not mine, but Shakespeare’s 
own; does he not say: 

‘ Art thou a man ? Thy form cries out thou art. 

Thy tears are womanish ; thy wild acts denote 

'The unreasonable fury of a boast; 

Unseemly woman in a seeming man ; 

Or ill-beseeming beast in seeming both !’ 

Which then do you prefer, my opinion, or 
these words in which the poet has himBelf de¬ 
scribed Romeo’s conduct ? ” 

Here Benedix reminds us of Fielding's 
Partridge, who withheld his admiration from 
Garrick because the actor was too much in 
earnest when he acted. Benedix in the 
same spirit, when impressed with the creative 
faculty of the poet, blames Shakespeare for 
what belongs in fact to Romeo. 

Something similar to this is even more 


strongly marked in Benedix’s criticism on 
Shylock, which is one of the most interesting 
passages in the book, and we much regret 
that want of space will prevent oar giving 
it. Benedix takes Shylock’s part against 
Shakespeare : not in this case because the 
poet has made the character too evil, but 
because he ha3 undeservedly made him un¬ 
happy. Here, therefore, we have a chargo 
of a moral, and not merely a psychological 
misconception, on the part of the poet. The 
sentiment which underlies the blame ex¬ 
pressed by Benedix is in this case as just as 
his judgment upon it is unjust. In many 
of Shakespeare’s comedies the spectator is 
left at tho close with a mixed feeling, very 
foreign to a condition of entire satisfaction. 
Whence comes this ? Simply from this : 
that the solution of the more earnest com¬ 
plications of a comedy can very often only 
be attained by a sort of abstraction of feeling. 
This is illustrated in the case of the deceived 
and ill-used fathers and uncles of French 
comedy, in regard to whom we abstain from 
thinking of the moral ideas which they re¬ 
present in the world. Shakespeare, as a rule, 
renders this kind of mental abstraction im¬ 
possible to the spectator, because ho was 
himself incapable of sustaining it, and be¬ 
cause he has even made the characters which, 
in aceordance with the general intention of 
the plot, are to excite our mirth, life-like and 
human, and has brought them so near to ns 
that we are constrained to feel with them.* 

Taken as a whole, the Shakesj/caromanic of 
Benedix must be characterised as a patriotic 
well-intentioned work, but the author lacked 
the mental culture and unprejudiced judg¬ 
ment requisite to comprehend the genius of 
Shakespeare. In regard to Shakespeare 
himself, the book teaches us only as much 
as any effect is capable of teaching in regard 
to the cause from which it springs. The 
task which Benedix sets himself, and which 
was no less than to trample down the growth 
of German Shakespeare-worship had, how¬ 
ever, been attempted before him by Riimclin 
with much greater success and in a more 
dignified manner. 

We would not, however, condemn the 
present work as utterly useless. On the 
contrary, it seems to us both instructive 
and entertaining. It is instructive, first, 
because it teaches us that one may attain 
decided success as a dramatist and yet be 
a poor psychologist; secondly, because it 
makes us acquainted with Benedix’s dra¬ 
matic theories, and gives us in relation to 
questions of the drama many practical 
hints, which are most acceptable coming 
as they do from so experienced a dramatic 
poet; thirdly, because it proves how ex¬ 
tremely meagre and unsatisfactory is the 
condition of aesthetic culture generally, 
amongst the majority of the educated Ger¬ 
man public, and how slight is their 
acquaintance with Shakespeare specially. 
That the latter reproach should still be 
applicable is in part duo to those German 
aestheticists who havo made Shakespeare 
the subject of their special commendation. 
The promoters of the Sbakespeare-mania 
in Germany are themselves responsible for 


• Riimelin has made some good remarks on Sbylo.'k 
in his Shakespeare-Studies. 
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the appearance of such a work as the 
Shakespearomanie of Benedix. We shall 
hope, however, to enter more fully into 
this question in a future article, in which 
we propose to bring to the notice of our 
readers the second edition of Kreyssig's 
Lectures. Bernhard ten Brink. 


Facetiae. In Two Volumes. (London: J. 

Camden Hotten.) 

This publication is peculiar in its form 
and matter. The first volume contains two 
distinct books— Musarum Deliciae, or the 
Muses’ Recreation, “ containing several pieces 
of poetic wit,” by Sir John Mennis and Dr. 
James Smith, published in 1656 ; and Wit 
Restored “ in several select poems,” among 
which are some by the same authors, pub¬ 
lished in 1658. These collections comprise 
specimens of the most stupid, and (it is to 
bo hoped) the very dirtiest rhymes in the 
language. The reader has not gone through 
six pages before he is presented with a “ re¬ 
creation” sufficient to turn the strongest 
stomach. We have often heard of a tenth 
Muse. To the authors of the Journey to 
Epsom, and other pieces here given, the 
tenth Muse was probably Cloacina—to whom 
this volume would be an appropriate, if rather 
costly offering. There is no excuse for this 
attempt to preserve the literary excreta of 
bygone generations, “ beautifully printed on 
antique laid paper, and bound in antique 
boards.” We know well enough without 
such illustrations what was the habit of 
mind at once repressed and fostered by the 
Puritan rule, and what were the orgies of 
the Restoration, Historical study cannot 
profit by the reproduction of these base¬ 
nesses. A curious fact might be noted, a 
.fanciful copy of verses might be preserved 
■without defiling our bookshelves by the 
nastiness which here accompanies it. It is 
not a question of prudery or squeamishness. 
No one need be ashamed of reading Swift 
and Sterne, coarse and prurient though they 
be ; but the grossness of Musarum Deliciae 
is insufferable, being not the vehicle but the 
substitute for wit. The padding necessary 
to fill the volume is supplied by all kinds of 
scraps, an old ballad or two, far-fetched con¬ 
ceits, and wire-drawn love poems. In two 
instances the popular sympathy with Felton, 
the murderer of Buckingham, finds expres¬ 
sion. He is bidden to let his prison know 
he has a liberty it cannot bind, since— 

“ Nothing but guilt shackles the conscience.” 

When he is hung in chains, the prediction is 
that— 

“ His flesh (which oft the charitable skies 
Embalm with tears, doing those obsequies 
Belong to men) shall last till pitying fowl 
Contend to reach his body to his soul.” 

^ In the reprint of one of Milton’s Hobson 
Epitaphs occurs a various reading:— 

“ Hogg'd him ’twixt Cambridge and the London Bull." 

The second volume (but the first in order 
of time), Wit's Recreations, is of a different 
character. It was originally published in 
1640. It contains epigrams, under which 
rank a few short extracts from the drama¬ 
tists, and a collection of epitaphs, very 
few of which equal that “ On a Child : ”— 


“ Here she lies, a pretty bud 
Lately made of flesh and blood ; 

Who as Boon fell fast asleep 
As her little eyes did peep; 

Give her strewings, but not stir 
The earth that lightly covers her.” 

Milton’s early poems were not yet pub¬ 
lished, but here are epitaphs on Hobson as 
good (or bad) as his. Then follow anagrams, 
and a selection from the poets in vogue, 
Ben Jonson, Suckling, Waller, &c., George 
Herbert’s Outlandish Proverbs —no rarity 
surely—is tacked to the end of the book. 
In Wit's Recreations we have a broad joke 
or a coarse allusion now and again, but it 
is unobjectionable as compared with the com¬ 
panion volume. It is, however, a worthless 
compilation. The best things in it are well- 
known, and much of the remainder is not 
worth knowing. Indeed, the editor of the 
reprint of 1817 (of which the present publi¬ 
cation is mainly a copy) is fain to admit 
that of these works their titles are the best 
part. His preface is unpleasantly sugges¬ 
tive, attributing to the grave collectors, “ for 
whom the publication is almost exclusively 
intended,” an “ infinite complacency ” in 
“ impurities iu an old book.” He gives 
memoirs of the insignificant lives of Sir 
John Mennis (or Minnes, as Pepys calls him) 
and Dr. James Smith. The former was one 
of those naval officers who, on the revolt of 
the fleet, refused to obey the Parliamentary 
admiral, the Earl of Warwick. He com¬ 
manded a ship in the small royalist squadron 
under Rupert, and at the Restoration was 
made Governor-of Dover Castle and Chief 
Controller of the Navy. He accompanied 
Lord Sandwich to Tangier, and (in 1662) to 
Lisbon, whence he escorted Catharine of 
Braganza to England. He died in 1670, 
and is buried in St. Olave’s, Hart Street, 
the church once attended by Pepys, whose 
wife’s effigy still cranes its neck over the nave. 

In the Diary Minnes is usually referred to 
in terms of contempt or abuse, but on one 
occasion Pepys admits him to a share in the 
consideration with which “ we, and my Lord 
Brouncker ” ought to be regarded, and ex¬ 
presses his surprise that “ before such per¬ 
sons ” a mere member of Parliament should 
venture to quote Hudibras, “as being the 
book I doubt he hath read most.” Dr. James 
Smith was the chaplain of Lord Holland, 
admiral of the expedition to Rhe. He was 
“ much in esteem with the poets of that time, 
particularly with Massinger, who called 
him his son, Will D’Avenant, Sir John 
Minnes, &c.” After the Restoration he was 
made Canon of Exeter, and chaplain to 
Clarendon. In 1661 he took the degree of 
D.D., and two years afterwards he was rector 
of Alphington, Devon. He then surrendered 
his living of King’s Nympton, in which he 
had remained during all changes of govern¬ 
ment with the pertinacity of the Yicar of 
Bray. To the wonder of Mr. Dubois, the 
editor of 1817, Dr. Smith is unnoticed by his 
literary contemporaries, and, “what is still 
more surprising, his works are omitted from 
a catalogue of the most vendible books in 
England, printed at London in 1658 ; ” but 
“ at the Restoration his Muse could breathe 
freely in an atmosphere perfectly congenial 
to her.” The crowning marvel ought to 
have been that “ so he got preferment,” but 
I the world, then as always, knew its own. 


To this pair of friends. Sir Priest and Sir 
Knight, we owe some of the nastiest pages 
in the first volume of these dreary Facetiae. 
To republish them seems an offence not only 
to the living, but against the dead—a wanton 
exhibition of their mouldering relics. The 
charitable asylum of oblivion should not be 
thus needlessly and unprofitably violated. 
If they wrote many a line that, dying, they 
might wish to blot, it is an indecency to 
recover for custody “ in the cabinets of the 
curious,” things neither sweet nor rare—for 
this sort of wit is surely the paltriest and 
easiest, “in which everybody can join,” 
as Walpole said. Of these poor poetasters 
we know little more than that they perpe¬ 
trated these offences, though in their lifetime 
they had doubtless friends whose good-will 
rested on a better foundation than mere 
fellowship of swinish moods. If their worst 
words have so far outlasted the remem¬ 
brance of their best deeds, why should 
anybody be eager to renew the record ? 
Surely, since their virtues are forgotten, it 
is cruel to allow their vices longer memory. 
It were nobler to let 

“ Their ignomy sleep with them in the grave, 

But not remember’d in their epitaph.” 

R. C. Browne. 


Memoir of Thomas, First Lord Denman, for - 
merly Lord Chief Justice of England. By 
Sir Joseph Arnould, late Judge at the 
High Court of Bombay. In Two Volumes. 
(London : Longmans & Co., 1874.) 

The public events in which Lord Denman 
took part have invested him with a celebrity 
which entitles him to something more than 
a niche among Lives of the Judges or Chief 
Justices. And besides the professional and 
political importance attaching to a man’s 
career, the probability of its being enter¬ 
taining or interesting to the public on other 
grounds is always to be taken into account. 
And for both reasons we should say Sir 
Joseph Arnould was quite justified in un¬ 
dertaking the Life of Lord Denman. Its 
social interest is certainly its chief attrac¬ 
tion. But still four such important public 
cases as those of Queen Caroline, Daniel 
O’Connell, Stockdale v. Hansard, and the 
Hampden Appeal, in all of which Denman 
played a leading part, give it a solid claim 
on the attention of lawyers and statesmen 
greater perhaps than Lord Denman’s own 
abilities, apart from these associations, might 
have been able to secure for it. 

We do not blame Sir Joseph Arnould, as 
some of our contemporaries have done, for 
allotting so much space to Denman’s youth 
and early manhood. To us his school and 
college days, and his early life at the bar, 
seem particularly interesting. He was a 
typical specimen of the class of young 
Englishmen from whom, in those days per¬ 
haps more exclusively than in these, the bar 
was recruited. His family was just on the 
border line between the upper and the 
middle class, belonging to the former by 
extraction, and to the latter by position. 
His remote ancestors wero country gentle¬ 
men ; his great-grandfather was a yeoman ; 
his grandfather was a country practitioner; 
and his father was a London accoucheur. 
He himself was educated at Eton and Cam- 
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bridge, and free, therefore, of that large 
portion of society in which these distinctions 
constitute a species of freemasonry. His 
mother was a Miss Brodie, and aunt of the 
celebrated surgeon; and both parents be¬ 
longed to that class of enthusiasts who 
believed in the perfectibility of human 
nature by means of education alone. In 
their choice of a university, however, they 
did not display much wisdom. ‘Den¬ 
man detested mathematics, and thought 
them useless as a training for the practi¬ 
cal business of life. And it is curious 
that this opinion of the one Chief Justice 
should have been made public almost 
simultaneously with the declaration of 
another to the effect that mathematics are 
the finest discipline in the world. What 
Denman would have thought of logic, and 
whether he would have differed from Sir 
Alexander Cockburn on that point too, we 
cannot tell, for logic in those days formed 
no part of the Cambridge course. But we 
may take the opportunity of observing that 
logic and Euclid are not, as some people 
seem to imagine, distinct and rival modes of 
reasoning, but essentially the same. There 
can be no sound reasoning which is not 
logical; and the Fifth Proposition is only a 
series of syllogisms. Denman, though a 
good scholar, seems to have preferred English 
composition to Latin, and has left behind 
many specimens of his skill in English 
versification, though none that we know of 
in either of the classical languages. His 
English verses are fair average specimens 
of the eighteenth century style. His taste, 
however, in English literature was not, per¬ 
haps, of the purest; and we hardly know 
which to admire more, his opinion of Miss 
Austen’s Emma, or Sir Joseph Arnould’s 
apology for it. Denman calls it “a very 
silly book.” And Sir Joseph says, “ The 
defender of Brandreth [a prisoner charged 
with high treason] was hardly likely to 
take much interest in the irrepressible 
gossip of Miss Bates, or the imaginary 
ailments of Mr. Woolhouse.” Why not? 
If he was capable of appreciating the delicacy 
of Miss Austen’s humour, his hard work in 
court would only have lent additional zest 
to it. On the whole, there is no evidence in 
these volumes of much real literary ability 
in the late Lord Denman. He had enough 
literary knowledge—and we may be sure he 
made the most of what he had—to hold his 
own in the literary society of the day, and 
he could turn out a very creditable article for 
the Edinburgh Review on subjects which he 
understood. But he was not one of that 
small class of lawyers who are remembered 
by their literature nearly as much as by 
their law. 

Denman’s long vacations were spent in a 
way which has since become highly fashion¬ 
able—namely, in walking tours, which carried 
him through a good part of Wales, Derby¬ 
shire, and the West of England. His 
pedestrian tastes he continued to gratify in 
term time, and was fond of walking fifteen 
or twenty miles between lectures and dinner 
with a few chosen companions, beguiling 
the time by capping verses. This was a 
very uncommon taste, at all events at Ox¬ 
ford, only twenty years ago. But the few 
university men who were addicted to it, and 


read these lines, will remember, perhaps 
with as much pleasure as the present writer, 
their long rambles over the woody hills 
which rise up from the Cherwell and the 
Isis, by “ Bablock Hythe ” and by the 
“ Fyfield elm,” scenes rendered classic for 
ever by the memory of the “ scholar gipsy.” 
Those were happy days, and Denman, 
we should say, was exactly the kind of 
man to enjoy them, with the cosy dinner 
afterwards, and the bottle of port and 
rubber of whist which succeeded it. That 
Denman was a very hard student at this 
time there seems reason to doubt. He lived 
habitually with the best scholars of his year, 
Shadwell, Hodgson, Merivale, Bland, &c.; 
but he did not get enough mathematics to 
obtain even the rank of junior optime, with¬ 
out which nobody at that time was allowed 
to try for classical honours. And there is 
nothing to show that he cared very greatly 
for the latter. University prizes and uni¬ 
versity scholarships were open to him; but 
if he ever aspired to such laurels his biogra¬ 
pher has not told us of it. He evidently 
intended to go in for classics, had ho been 
successful in obtaining the mathematical 
qualifications ; but it seems to have been 
rather to please his father than himself, 
as it was his father, and not himself, 
who was most disappointed at his failure. 
In the year 1800 he took an ordinary 
degree, and hurried up to Lincoln’s Inn 
to commence the study of the law. His early 
days, both as a student, a special pleader, 
and a barrister, were spent much after the 
immemorial fashion of the Templars. He 
was a constant patron of the theatres. With 
his old college friends he formed whist clubs 
and dining clubs ; and the taverns of Fleet 
Street, the Strand, and Covent Garden, 
doubtless, had^plenty of his company. Den¬ 
man was always more or less a man of plea¬ 
sure, and was totally unable to imitate the 
primitive frugality of his father, who, on one 
occasion when asked to take bacon at break¬ 
fast, replied that he had already had an egg, 
and that “ one luxury was sufficient.” At 
the same time he was not at all ahead of 
his age in point of fastidiousness or costly 
living ; he merely liked to enjoy himself. 
But his ideas were quite those of that “ home¬ 
lier and happier time,” as Sir Joseph Arnould 
well calls it, when ladies and gentlemen 
found it possible to exist without any of the 
trappings of fashionable life about them. 
At the appropriate age of five and twenty 
Denman, of course, fell in love, the lady 
being the eldest daughter of a Leicestershire 
clergyman, the Rev. Richard Vevers, of 
Saxby, near Melton, and sister of one of his 
college friends. She was very pretty, accom¬ 
plished as accomplishments then stood, and 
rode well to hounds ; her father being one 
of the old school, a man of birth and a 
sportsman as well as a good parish priest. 
Their passion brooked no delay. Three months 
from their first introduction to each other 
they became man and wife, being married at 
Saxby church on October 18, 1804. The 
bridegroom of course had no money; nor 
does it appear that the bride had any portion. 
But his father consented to allow them 400Z. 
a year, and with that, and some professional 
earnings, two people could live pretty com¬ 
fortably seventy years ago. 


The next twelve years of Denman’s life 
present nothing remarkable. He joined the 
Midland Circuit, and entered with zest into 
all the fun of the mess. Briefs seem at 
first to have come in but very slowly. But 
his manners and disposition made him a 
general favourite, and it seems probable that 
in Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire he had 
some local interest. His uncle, Dr. Joseph 
Denman—who, when his father went up to 
town, stayed behind in the country and kept- 
on the medical practice—had become a 
fashionable country doctor, and a frequent 
guest at Chatsworth, and through this 
channel Denman may have been commended 
to the notice of solicitors, especially those of 
Whig politics. On this head Sir Joseph 
Arnould is silent. But, at all events, in 
1816 Denman was retained for the defence 
of the Luddite prisoners, a body of peasants 
and mechanics who had broken out into 
open insurrection under a leader named 
Brandreth, and by his conduct of the caso 
raised himself at once into the front rank 
of his profession. How in quick succession 
after this he was brought into Parliament 
by a Whig peer, retained for the defence of 
Queen Caroline, appointed her Solicitor- 
General,and finally associated with Brougham 
in his great Parliamentary labours, is re¬ 
lated by Sir Joseph Arnould with spirit and 
impartiality, and to him accordingly we refer 
our readers for the facts. His biographer 
admits that he was not a success in the House 
of Commons; and, indeed, at the next ge¬ 
neral election it was intimated to him that 
the borough of Wareham would no longer 
be placed at his disposal. But he acquitted 
himself with great credit on the Queen’s 
trial, and we are told by Sir Joseph Arnould 
that his speeches at the time were preferred 
by the public to Lord Brougham’s. He made 
one or two mistakes, no doubt; as, for in¬ 
stance, where he inadvertently likened his 
client to the woman taken in adultery, and 
also by applying to George IV. a very odious 
classical anecdote, picked out for him by the 
chaste Dr. Parr. For this offenco the King 
hardly ever forgave him, and it was not till 
1828 that he was able, at the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington’s intercession, to obtain a silk gown, 
though he had then been called to the bar 
two and twenty years. In 1820 he was re¬ 
turned for Nottingham, and retained his seat 
till 1826, when he declined to contest it again 
on the score of expense ; but he was restored 
to his constituents in 1830, and in the year 
following became Lord Grey’s Attorney- 
General, which gave him a claim to the Lord 
Chief Justiceship as soon as it became 
vacant. Ten years before he had been 
appointed to the office of Common Serjeant, 
then worth from twelve to fifteen hundred 
a year ; and this, of course, when he became 
Attorney-General, ho was obliged to resign. 
We have spoken of Denman’s luck. He 
entered Parliament, as his biographer points 
out, at a very lucky moment, when the num¬ 
ber of Whig lawyers in it had been much 
reduced; and Lord Tenterden, Lord Chief 
Justice from 1818 to 1832, certainly died at 
a very lucky moment for him. For William 
IV., whom he had offended at the Queen’s 
trial almost as deeply as his brother, though 
he had so far forgiven him as to allow his 
being made Attorney-General, wanted to 
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make Lyndhurst Lord Chief Justice; and, 
had Tenterden lived two years longer, 
most probably would have done so. How¬ 
ever, fortune still showed herself constant, 
and carried off Charles Abbott on No¬ 
vember 8, 1832, who, having contrived to 
articulate the words, “ Gentlemen, you are 
all dismissed,” expired himself a moment 
afterwards. 

In the opinion of the profession, Denman 
was greater on the bench than ever he had 
been at the bar, as he was greater in the 
House of Lords than ever he had been in 
the Commons. He is thought to have been 
one of the best criminal judges who ever 
tried a prisoner; and we could wish that 
Sir Joseph Amould had given ns more 
illustrations of his powers in this respect. 
Lord Denman always set his face strongly 
against the abolition of transportation, 
having a very strong opinion of its deterrent 
influence; and his biographer relates very 
well what an effect he produced upon two 
criminals at Chelmsford, who had at first 
received a sentence of fourteen years’ trans¬ 
portation with apparent indifference :— 

“ After a slight pause, looking fixedly at them, 
and raising his majestic voice to its full compass, 

‘ And do you think that a light sentence f So far 
from it, that I have seen old and hardened offenders 
—men who, having been sentenced to transporta¬ 
tion before, well know what transportation is, I 
hare seen those men sink fainting in the dock before 
me when it has been my duty to pronounce, upon 
them that dreadful doom.’ The effect was elec¬ 
tric ; the two human brutes in the dock trembled 
and grew blanched with terror ; and many a yet 
undeveloped member of the criminal classes in the 
crowded Court—many a one ‘who, if not yet 
criminal, might be contemplating crime,’ and who 
hud often, perhaps, talked jestingly of a ‘ trip to 
Botany Bay,’ stood horror-struck at the dreadful 
nature of a sentence which the law had made 
second only to death itself; and which, in those 
days of Norfolk Island, involved sufferings and 
infamies from which even death itself would have 
been a release.” 

In the trial of Queen Caroline there is no 
doubt that Denman’s judgment was biassed 
by political feeling, as well as by a misplaced 
sentiment of chivalry, to which Brougham, 
who knew a groat deal more about her than 
his colleague, was a total stranger. In the 
case of Stockdale v. Hansard the resultseems 
to prove that he was right, for the House of 
Commons did finally establish by statute the 
privilege which Denman had maintained 
that they could not create by resolution ; the 
privilege being the immunity of the printer 
from an action for libel, who should make 
an affidavit that the defamatory matter com¬ 
plained of had been printed by command of 
the House. Of the O’Connell case Sir 
Joseph Amould remarks: “No one in the 
profession of the law now doubts that on 
both points the judgment of the majority of 
the law lords was right.” He has doubtless 
authority for saying so. But even assuming 
that it is so, there are two senses of the 
word right; and we should be rather dis¬ 
posed to say that Lords Denman, Cottenham, 
o,nd Campbell took advantage of a technical 
fiction which was perfectly well understood, 
and had hitherto passed unquestioned, to 
overthrow a verdict which everybody felt to 
be just. This remark applies only to one of 
the two grounds on which the sentence was 
reversed; the contention, namely, that a 


general verdict of guilty could not be sus¬ 
tained unless each particular count in the 
indictment was without flaw. It had hitherto 
been held that one good count was sufficient 
to pass all the rest, since the remainder, 
though apparently charging separate offences, 
were perfectly well understood to be only 
repetitions of the same. The three law 
lords now demanded that all should be con¬ 
strued literally; and though the letter of 
the law seems to have been on their side, 
yet we cannot persuade ourselves that the 
sudden devotion to it evinced by the noble 
and learned lords in question was wholly 
justifiable or disinterested. The other , 
objection taken by the counsel for the i 
traversers to the composition of the jury, 
which they alleged to have been impro¬ 
perly selected, was less technical, and 
in allowing the force of it, we should think 
Lord Denman was right, and it is only fair 
to add that his own judgment was mainly 
founded upon this. In the Hampden case 
the main question at issue was, whether the 
act of the archbishop in confirming the ap¬ 
pointment of a bishop was ministerial or 
judicial. Dr. LushiDgton and Sir John 
Dodson advised the Vicar-general that it 
must be held to be the former only; and 
the point being referred to the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, their lordships were divided 
in opinion, Denman and Erie taking the 
same view as Dodson and Lushington, while 
Patteson and Coleridge held the act to be 
judicial. The former accordingly went forth 
as the judgment of the Court; but one can 
express no opinion on its merits without 
having the arguments of the dissentient 
judges before us; and we may here say, 
generally, that Sir Joseph Arnould would 
have made his book more useful if he had 
more often given us a full account of the 
argument to which Denman’s judgments 
were opposed. 

Lord Denman retired from the bench in 
February 1850, and died four years and 
a half afterwards, in September 1854, in the 
76th year of his age. In the interval he 
lost his wife, who died, to his great grief, in 
June 1852 ; and three months afterwards his 
old friend the Duke of Wellington followed 
her to the grave. On the Duke’s death, Lord 
Denman wrote the following lines, which, 
as we consider them extremely good, and as 
they will probably be new to the majority of 
our readers, we here subjoin:— 

“In youth, in age, in peace and war the same, 

With many tasks, but still one only aim, 

For England’s weal with single heart he stood, 

Best of the groat, and groatost of the good." 

These have the true Popian ring about 
them, and are, to our thinking, by far the 
best verses Lord Denman ever wrote. Two 
years afterwards he expired in the arms of 
his family, and was buried in Stoke Albany 
churchyard, where a tombstone is erected 
to the memory of “ the great and good Lord 
Denman.” T. E. Kebbel. 


Signor Carlo Morbio is preparing for the 
press, tinder the title of Alessmulro Manzoni i 
suoi Autograft, a biography of the poet, based 
upon original documents, which will be of special 
value and interest, as hitherto the obscurity with 
which Manzoni loved to surround himself, oven at 
the height of his success, has rendered the publi¬ 
cation of an adequate biography all but impossible. 


Out of Court. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. (Lon¬ 
don : Hurst & Blackett, 1874.) 

No Alternative. By Annie Thomas (Mrs. 
Pender Cudlip). (London : Chapman & 
Hall, 1874.) 

Annals of the Twenty-Ninth Century. (Lon¬ 
don : S. Tinsley, 1874.) 

Chaste as Ice, Pure as Snoiv. By Mrs. Des- 
pard. (London: S. Tinsley, 1874.) 

Mrs. Cashel Hoey's new story, Out of 
Court, is full of delightful surprises. The 
motto, “ The Gospel checks the law which 
throws the stone,” prepares the reader for 
a new discussion of the charming question 
which M. Dumas fils has treated so often and 
so ably. Mrs. Hoey’s solution is original 
and amiable. She does not say “ Slay her,” 
but “Marry her over again by special 
licence.” This is a surprise in itself, but 
the introduction of the pleasing theme, just 
when the reader is beginning to despair, and 
his attention to flag, is very skillfully man¬ 
aged. He is on the point of thinking that 
the motto has misled him, and that he has 
been beguiled into studying a mere sketch 
of ordinary characters cleverly drawn. For 
they are cleverly drawn: Blanche is as pretty, 
and featherheaded, and obdurate almost as 
Rosamond Vincy; Marcus, her husband, 
who quotes Byron to her in Switzerland, 
and finds that the House of Commons “ gives 
him larger ideas of men and things,” is Mr. 
Tennyson’s blameless King translated into 
modern prose; and Mrs. MacMahon is a 
careful and elaborate sketch of the female 
campaigner. Still this is not the kind of 
thing that people read novels for, and if he 
were not impelled by curiosity to find out 
Lord Frampton’s secret, and what the Being 
was that lived behind the iron door, the 
student would probably throw the volumes 
aside. Let him persevere; the lights are 
lowered, a lurid gleam is cast on the figure 
of the seducer ; concealed behind the velvet 
curtain with Marcia (secretly in love with 
Marcus), we behold Blanche hesitate, and 
know that she is lost. It is a dramatic scene 
in which she flees from home, while her in¬ 
nocent lord is posting his parliamentary 
correspondence in the adjacent pillar letter¬ 
box. After this the agony deepens; the 
harmless necessary detective is made sparing 
use of; Lord Frampton’s secret, a very 
horrible one, is divulged; and complete 
poetic justice is dealt to Mrs. MacMahon. 
Through all this portion of the tale Mrs. 
Cashel Hoey, like Scott in the description of 
Flodden, “ never stoops her wing.” Perhaps 
the third volume is a little weakened by the 
pious but lengthy speeches of Marcia on the 
laws of Divorce. Very prosaic readers may 
quarrel with the finish, but the more imagi¬ 
native will feel snre that poor Blanche, after 
being “ very much married,” once in the 
ordinary way, once — illegally — to her 
seducer, and again—by special licence on 
board a yacht—to her original husband, 
really died in Algeria, and left Marcus free 
to reward the constancy of Marcia. A hint 
is given that Marcia afterwards “ deserted 
the errors of the Church of England for 
those of the Church of Rome,” and we trust 
that some day Mrs. Cashel Hoey may favour 
the world with the interesting particulars of 
this conversion. Some of the persons and 
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situations in the novel are conventional, but 
the book interests and allnres, with all its 
faults, and the writer seems always to suc¬ 
ceed best with the portions which are the 
most difficult, the characters that are not 
stock characters, and the incidents that are 
least hackneyed. 

No Alternative would not be a very badly 
constructed novel if we could think it pos¬ 
sible that people could he idiotic enough to 
tie the original knot, which, throughout the 
story, the characters manage to tangle so 
curiously. It may also be said to the praise 
of Mrs. Pender Cudlip, that she has got the 
greatest conceivable number of love scenes, 
and of what she would call “jiltings,” into 
the space of two volumes. Fastidious 
readers may decline to interest themselves 
in characters who constantly talk a slang 
which, as Mr. Arnold would say, “ is not of 
the centre.” To say of a gentleman that 
he is “ a bad egg,” to tell the object of one’s 
affections that “ she has got go,” this surely 
is to speak a slang which has a provincial 
note. But, as Dr. Johnson observes, “ the 
object of a writer is to be read ; ” and Mrs. 
Pender Cudlip is sufficiently experienced to 
know what her readers like and are familiar 
with. We have noted one passage as show¬ 
ing the immense advance in conciseness of 
language and vigour of style which the 
English novel has made of late. Mr. Claude 
Powers, resenting gossip about his engage¬ 
ment, expresses himself thus : “ I’ll cut any 
woman, and break any fellow’s head, who 
speaks about it again, if I hear it.” Com¬ 
pare this manly breivty with the words of 
Bucklaw in a little-known romance of the 
earlier part of this century :— 

“ If a lady shall question me henceforward, I 
shall remain silent, and in future consider her as 
one who has shown herself desirous to break off 
her friendship with me; in a word, I shall never 
speak to her again. Bat if a gentleman shall ask 
me the same question, I shall regard it as equiva¬ 
lent to an invitation to meet him in the Duke's 
Walk, and I expect that he will rule himself ac¬ 
cordingly.” 

These pedantic remarks occur in a tale 
called the Bride of Lammcrmoor, which the 
novel-reader may have heard of as supplying 
the plot of an opera. But we warn him 
that, if he likes Mrs. Pender Cudlip, he will 
find Scott “ slow; ” and perhaps, on any 
historical theory of art, he is right. And 
yet it must require practice, and a peculiar 
bent of natural taste, to admire stories like 
No Alternative, and heroines as fickle as Mr. 
Trollope’s heroes. 

People who are absolutely devoid of humour 
and of fancy sometimes think they can 
supply the want by laying their scenes in 
future times, or in “ undiscovered isles.” 
“ Anything might happen under the Plan- 
tagenets,” says Miss Braddon, and of course 
it is impossible to say what may not happen 
in the twenty-ninth century. This book is 
the last and feeblest reverberation of the 
success of the Coming Race. The writer 
thinks that he has done enough when he has 
been inanely absurd, and is cheerfully un¬ 
aware of the difficulty of making absurdity 
interesting. It needed all the genius of 
Swift to make Laputa seem real, and Bacon 
and Campanella failed to produce attractive 
fictions in the New Atlantis and the Civitas 


Solis. It is some slight comfort to learn that, 
in the twenty-ninth century, faith and science 
are to reconcile their difficulties, and find a 
modus vivendi in an open Bible. The edu¬ 
cation of youth is to include a visit to “ the 
wilderness and other Biblical arenas.” Per¬ 
haps by that time the successors of Dr. 
Beke and Dean Stanley will be agreed as to 
which is the genuine Sinai. Alluding to 
the surgery of his period, the author tells 
us “ his skull has been broken twice.” That 
seems probable enough, but “ the time has 
been that, when the brains were out, the 
man” did not blazon the fact by writing 
dreary nonsense. We quite agree with him 
where he says that “ the phantasies of brain- 
dom are unworthy of print; ” and we only 
regret that he did not act on his opinion, 
and keep his Annals in manuscript. 

Chaste as Ice, Pure as Snow is apparently 
the work of an unpractised hand. It would 
be only too easy to point out errors of lan¬ 
guage and style that might have been cor¬ 
rected with a little care. But • no one 
talks third-rate slang, and none of the 
characters run about on all fours, like 
the Being whom Lord Frampton kept behind 
the iron door, in Mrs. Cashel Hoey’s story. 
Besides verbal faults, Mrs. Despard’s book 
is weak in construction. There is a hypo¬ 
critical attorney, who is dragged into the 
plot with no apparent reason. And though 
the author’s moral purpose is to confute 
cynicism, it is asking too much of our faith 
to exhibit a pair of lovers brought more 
closely together by the man’s passion for an 
unattainable woman, and a would-be seducer 
who is converted by the amiability of the 
child of the lady he wishes to ruin. The 
characters wander all over Europe too much, 
and converge in the Grindelwald too oppor¬ 
tunely. And the scene of the proposed duel 
without seconds reminds one of the grotesque 
duel on the edge of the crevasse in Charles 
de Bernard’s amusing Paratonnere. Every 
reader of Ivanhoe must have regretted that 
the Templar had to fall down in a fit 
in his battle with Wilfrid—it was a weak 
way of cutting the knot; but Mrs. Despard 
has imitated the expedient in this remark¬ 
able scene. With all these faults, the book 
has sympathy with life and nature, has 
humour and truth when Mrs. Despard is 
writing of more familiar events than lonely 
duels, and wolf-hunts in Courland. There 
is promise of a kind in the story, and there 
would be more if the weaker parts were less 
fluently written. A. Lang. 


LYCIDAS IS LATIX. 

Lyculas. By John Milton. Reprinted from the 
First Edition of 1638, and collated with the 
Autograph Copy in the Library of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. With a Version in Latin 
Hexameters. By F. A. Paley, M.A. (London 
and Cambridge: Bell & Sons, 1874.) 

Tbte interest of Mr. Paley’s collation of the first 
printed edition of Lycidas with the autograph copy 
will be great for all who care for the minutiae of 
English scholarship:— 

“Both the original manuscript and the first edition,” 
says Mr. Paley, “afford interesting proofs how un¬ 
settled was the scieneo or the practice of spelling, even 
with learned and literary men, two and a half centuries 
ago. It is also curious to notico the wide departure 
from Milton’s original spelling that is perpetuated in 


Di 


the modern editions.Some (but very far 

from all) of the MS. variations have been published 
in vol. vi. p. 60-62 of Mr. Todd’s edition, 1809; but 
he wholly disregarded the minor peculiarities in the 
spelling, which are hero (with permission) correctly 
published for tho first time.” 

Perhaps the fact of most interest for the lovers 
of Milton's poetry brought to light by the colla¬ 
tion is that in v. 160, which is given in the ordi¬ 
nary editions, “ Where thou perhaps under the 
whelming tide,” Milton's autograph has “hum¬ 
ming tide,” and so the printed edition, with a 
correction to whelming in Milton’s handwriting in 
the margin. It is seldom that we thus get a 
glimpse into the varyings of a poet’s fancy. 

In attempting a Latin translation—“the literary 
amusement,” as he says, “ of spare hours ”—Mr. 
Paley has undertaken a natural and legitimate, 
but exceedingly difficult, task. Milton is, of all 
English poets, the one who has most completely 
absorbed and reproduced the spirit and the music 
of Virgil; but in doing so he has also breathed into 
English verse a spirit and a music quite original 
and unique. His lines are penetrated with the 
soul of Roman and Italian harmonies; his work¬ 
manship in detail is elaborate as that of Virgil 
himself; no English poet, and few poets of any age 
or nation, have had so rare and so austere a sense 
of the inner connexion between the highest 
thoughts and the best and most musical language. 
But while in reading Lycidas we seem to hear 
Virgil’s music, we seem to hear it at tho same 
time deepened and solemnised under the handling 
of a master who is himself a great creative genius. 
A translator of Lycidas, therefore, must not be 
content with being merely Virgilian; he must 
attempt also to infuse the spirit of Milton into 
Virgilian verse; a difficult, perhaps an impossible 
task. Mr. Paley's version, always elegant, some¬ 
what pales both in detail and in general effect be¬ 
fore the richer poetic colouring of the original. 
As a specimen of his happier style we may quote 
his translation of w. 132-140. 

“ Betum, Alphous, tho dread voice is past 
That shrunk thy stroames; return. Sicilian Muse, 
And call the vales, and bid them hither cast 
Their bells, and flow’rets of a thousand hues. 

Ye valleys low, where the mild whispers use 
Of shades and wanton winds and gushing brooks, 

On whoso fresh lappe the swart starre sparely looks, 
Throw hither all your quaint enammelled eyes, 

That on the green turf suck the honied showres, 
And purple all the ground with vernall flowers. 
Bring tho rathe primerose that forsaken dies, 

The tufted crow-toe, and pale jessamine, 

The whito pink, and thepansie freakt with jeat, 

The glowing violet, 

The musk-roso and the well-attired woodbine. 

With cowslips wan that hang the pensive head. 

And every flower that sad embroidery wears: 

Bid Amnranthus all his beauty shed. 

And daffadillies fill their cups with tears. 

To strew the laureat hearse whore Lycid lies.” 

“ Befieiens, Alphee, redi ; qua exaruit unda 
Vox horrenda silet: cape vires, vosque, Camenae 
Sieelides, vallesque et florida rura vocate, 

Rura vocate suos ut mittant milio eolorcs, 

Silvae delieias, et pendentes hyncinthos. 

Vos quoque, depressae valles, qua lenia ludunt 
Murmura, qua coennt umbrae ventique protervi 
Rivorum et scatebrae, queis rara Canicula dira 
Luce noeet, roremve recentibus exentit herbis, 

Hue iacite omnigeni rutilantes floris ocellos, 
Gramine quem viridi mollitas ducere guttas 
Purpureisque iuvat terrnm conspergero gemmis. 

Hue veuiat quae nunc moritur deserta per agros 
Primula vere novo, pariliquo ilia altera forma, 
Demissi capitis luctus imitata decentes: 

Cristatum tollas et tu, ranuneule, culmen, 

Jasminum pallens, atque nlbo flore dianthus, 
Lncentes violae, et foliis earbone notata 
Nomen habens luetus, et nominis aemula curae, 
Castoreum spirans rosa, vestitaeque corymbis 
Pallentes ederae, nec mareentes amaranthi, 

Et si quis pullo flos est distinctus amietu, 

Depluat asphodelus lacrimas, ferat udus honores 
Funereos Lycidae busto, laurique coronent.” 
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In some instances Mr. Paley seems to miss points 
in the original that should have been brought out: 
for instance, “ Blind mouthes ” is hardly rendered 
adequately by “ Ignavum vulgus, caeci, gens bruta, 
nepotesor “ scrannel-pipes of -wretched straw,” 
bv “ atridente avenaor “ Let our frail thoughts 
dally with false surmise,” by “ Si mihi mens ficta 
se pascet imagine veri;” or “ with new-spangled 
ore,” by “Jlavo auro.” H. Nettles hip. 


MINOR LITERATURE. 


Wilkes, Sheridan, and For. By \V. P. Hae. 
(London: Isbister and Co.) The period of English 
history that lies between the beginning of the 
Seven Years’War and the battle of Austerlitz, the 
epoch contained in Mr. Rae’s volume, has a peculiar 
interest to the political student. Absurd as the 
system of representation was, it was a time in 
which great public spirit was felt and expressed, 
when there was a genuine public opinion, though 
the direction which it occasionally took was pas¬ 
sionate and erroneous. Illiterate as the nation was, 
it had an interest in politics which was far more 
keen than the languid, fickle, and selfish interpre¬ 
tation given to public duty in our day. Of course, 
a full narrative of public events and sentiments in 
the half century and more referred to, would be a 
considerable history; and there is no little con¬ 
venience in grouping the facts of the age round 
the biography of a few eminent names, because 
such a plan enables the author of a book to select 
his facts, and to impart life and vivacity to his 
narrative. Political biography has, therefore, 
become a favourite form of historical composition. 
Macaulay’s Essays are more read than his History, 
and have given far more insight into historical 
events than his more elaborate productions have. 
Pew compositions give a more vivid picture of the 
Great Rebellion than Mr. Qoldwin Smith’s essavs 
on Pym and Cromwell. 

It cannot be said that Mr. Rae has been happy 
in handling his subject, or that he has given us 
any new view of the three conspicuous personages 
whom he has thought proper to call the Opposition 
under George III. In point of fact there was no 
genuine opposition to the administration during the 
whole of George III.’s reign, as there was to that 
of M alpole in the days of George II., because there 
were no statesmen able or willing to guide popular 
sentiment, or interpret popular demand. The long- 
continued power of the Tory party was not due to 
the sympathy of the nation, but "to the incapacity 
of those who criticised successive administrations. 


The three men whom Mr. Rae has selected as tin 
subjects of biography were men of great parts 
and two of them were masters of Parliamentary 
eloquence. But Wilkes was a profligate, whoii 
accident made into a patriot, and administrativi 
folly rendered formidable. The services-which hi 
indirectly contributed to public liberty were no 
spontaneous, but the incidents of self-defence 
The generous traits in Sheridan’s character, am 
the real brilliancy of his genius redeem the utte 
waste of his public life. If he had possessed solii 
and trustworthy abilities, it would have been im 
possible that he should have failed in securing ; 
practical recognition of his merits. And Fox 
despite the warmth of his nature, the generosity c 
his sentiments, and the vigour of his eloquence 
was wholly unable to understand the reforms c 
Pitt's earl ler career, or to stem the reaction whici 
that minister effected in 1702. An Opposition i, 
never powerless and baffled unless it is simply in 
competent to discharge its functions. 

Mr. Rae has not been successful in dealing wit 
the facts of the case, nor in the manner in whic 
he has stated them. For example, helms througb 
out his Life of \\ likes spoken contemptuously c 
Horne Tooke, a man whoso capacity wasinfiuitel 

wider than that of Wilkes was, and whose chai 
acter was infinitely higher. The Life of Sherida 
,s to a very large extent a discussion on the meril 
of Sheridan as a dramatic author; that of Fox, tl 
best of the three, is an elaborate panegyric • whil 


THE ACADEMY. 


all are padded with anecdotes the taste of which 
is very dubious, and with reflections the value of 
which is very questionable. 

Waste Products and Undeveloped Substances. 
By P. Le Simmonds. The author in his preface 
states that he published a book some eleven years 
ago under the above title, but as it had long been 
out of print it appeared to him desirable to prepare 
a volume which should afford some information to 
experimenters and manufacturers. We give some 
examples of the information afforded. 

At page 53 we find the heading “Economic 
Uses of Dead Animals,” which forms the sub¬ 
ject of several subsequent pages. Thus we read 
that in London upwards of 4(X) horses die weekly 
within a radius of five miles from Charing Cross, 
and the flesh is chiefly sold as food for cats and 
dogs within that area; after describing the uses of 
the other parts, the author tells us that the hoofs 
are made into pin-cushions and snuff-boxes. Surely 
the number of dead horses one meets exceeds one 
fourth the number of the last-named ornaments 
made from their hoofs. In the next few pages the 
eating of dead horses is strongly urged. W r e find 
that in Berlin in the last seventeen years 30,000 
horses have been killed and the flesh used as food, 
we presume for the human race, and that old cab 
horses, wall-eyed and broken-kneed, are found to 
be delicious eating, when treated by a really artistic 
hand, and that the price of the flesh is 2Jtf. per 
pound. We imagine the “ really artistic hand ” 
would be found only in the cuisine of the wealthy, 
who, in this country, are hardly likely to affect 
horse while they can pay for beef and mutton, 
while on the other hand it is improbable that the 
poorer classes would relish such an innovation, 
showing as they do such a distaste for Australian 
meat. More unsavoury substartcesare recommended 
for consumption. Old boots for instance. Thus 
we read that throwing an old shoe after a newly- 
married couple will have a new application here¬ 
after. It will be not only an emblem of good luck 
but a substantial present. After describing the 
experiment of making a pudding or jelly out of an 
old shoe, the author candidly adds that it was the 
colour of molasses, and looked like incipient glue; 
several tasted it, and spittoons were at once de¬ 
manded. 

Under the head of “ Waste Coal ” the author be¬ 
gins by stating that of the millions of tons burnt in 
manufactories, steamboats, &c., one-half and some¬ 
times three-quarters is wasted and lost; nine-tenths 
would probably be nearer the mark. There is a 
great deal of interesting information scattered 
about in the book, which, however, might easily be 
compressed to one half its size, and which would 
be much more useful to the experimenter and 
manufacturer if its contents were “ classified and 
arranged systematically,” as the author states in 
the preface that he has endeavoured to do. 

As an example of the want of arrangement we 
have a heading, “ Waste Products of Fisheries,” 
p. 138, a long quotation from Mr. Braithwaite 
Poole, at p. 154; the heading “Use of Fish as 
Manure”on p. 155, the same again at p. 102, 
with the quotation mentioned repeated verbatim. 

In another part of the book we find that neck¬ 
laces are made of monkeys’ teeth. It would be in¬ 
teresting to know whether these are considered 
undeveloped substances or waste products, perhaps 
in the youth of the proprietor the former, in old 
age the latter. Editor. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

We are informed that a committee has been formed 
at Venice, composed of an equal number of Italians 
and Englishmen, for the purpose of organising a 
project for the erection of a monument to Lord 
Byron at some suitable spot in the Venetian 
territories. Contributions are earnestly requested 
in furtherance of this scheme. 


[April 18,1874. 


Dr. Max Schlesinger has just completed, in 
the supplement to the Kolnische Zeitung, of April 
9, the translation of Prince Florestan of Monaco, 
which he dismisses in these words:— 

“ The reader will long since have discovered for 
himself that tho whole of this story is pure invention, 
a satire which has originated at Cambridge, and 
which, on account of its earnest sportiveness, or its 
sportive earnestness, deserves a ready welcome in our 
sternly-serious times, notwithstanding the monstrous 
sins of omission and commission of which it is guilty 
in regard to the Almanack de Gotha." 

A pamphlet, by Miss Natalie Zahle, on The 
Intellectual Culture of Women, is making a great 
sensation in Denmark. The talented authoress, 
who has good experimental knowledge of her 
subject, makes some very practical suggestions for 
the formation of high-class colleges, where women 
may easily and inexpensively obtain a thoroughly 
academical training. 

The Index (Boston, March 20) announces that 
Mr. Gladstone has in view the retirement from the 
House of Commons to the House of Lords. “ We 
should think,” the editor adds, “ that Mr. Glad¬ 
stone would much rather be a man than a lord.” 

The citizens of Ferrara intend to celebrate the 
centenary of their great townsman, Ariosto, on 
September 8 next, with all fitting honours. A 
“Comitato Ariosteo” has been formed to make 
the necessary arrangements, and the Roman poet 
Pietro Cassa has been entrusted with the task of 
writing an historical comedy on Ariosto for the 
occasion. 

In the Allgemeine Zeitung of April 4 appeared 
the last of a series of papers devoted to the con¬ 
sideration of John Stuart Mill's Autobiography, of 
which they give a very full summary, interspersed 
with numerous extracts, translated verbatim from 
the original. The interest which Germans take 
in our public men, and their intimate acquaintance 
with our current literature and those who cultivate 
it, form a striking contrast to our indifference to, 
and very superficial knowledge—or perhaps, more 
correctly speaking, our general ignorance—of, the 
men and works that belong to the literary world 
of our neighbours on the Continent. 

We have received from Messrs. Sandoz and 
Fiselibacher, the first and second series of a 
French version of “The Men of the Third 
Republic,” a series of sketches which first ap¬ 
peared in the columns of the Daily Neics, with 
the exception of two sketches, that of the late 
M. Beuhi and of M. Paul de Cassagnac, which 
were specially contributed by the author to this 
edition. Students of politics will turn with 
interest to an indirect passage of arms in the 
preface to the second series between M. Louis 
Blanc and Mr. Grenville-Murray. We have the 
authority of the former for saying that the 
translation, which is by M. Henri Testard, is 
excellent. 

The Royal Academy of Sciences at Amsterdam 
has awarded its gold medal to the poet, P. Esseiva, 
for the best Latin elegy. This is the fourth time 
that he has carried off the prize in the same de¬ 
partment of competitive contest. 

The Royal Institute of Science and Literature 
of Lombardy offers a prize of 1,500 lire for the 
best “Libro di lettura per il popolo Italiano.” 
Foreigners are allowed to compete, but all essays 
must be in Italian. 

Mr. O'Shaeghnesst calls our attention to two 
misprints in the passage extracted from his works 
at page 360, col. ii. In the fourth line, by an 
obvious clerical error, to was printed for from ; 
and in the seventh line, latest should have been 
rarest. 

A new Italian review has appeared at Milan, 
under the title of Eivtsta Italiana di Sdenzc, 
Lettcre, ed Arti. It contains contributions from 
Cdsar Cantu, the historian; G. Oareano, the 
novelist; A. Stoppani, G. Sacchi, Sal vat, Farini 
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afford a gratifying proof of the growth of interest 
in literary matters in Italy, where reviews were 
almost unknown a few years ago. 

Tire Danish critic, Dr. Georg Brandes, has just 
published another volume of his Main Streams in 
the Literature of the Nineteenth Century, an admir¬ 
able work, which is fast making for its author a 
European reputation. The present volume, Re- 
aettonen i Frankrig (Hegel), deals, as its title 
implies, with the pietistic reaction in France after 
the Revolution had worn itself out. The subject 
lends itself particularly to that vein of half- 
cynical, half-sympathetic analysis which is Dr. 
Brandes’ habit of mind, and the prophets and pil¬ 
grims of that marvellous epoch are presented to us 
without caricature, but under a powerfully con¬ 
centrated light of humour. The chapter dedicated 
to Chateaubriand and his seraphic epos is one of 
the best in the book ; it is comparatively easy to 
write of the author of the Martyrs in a strain of 
rapturous pietism ; it is equally easy to treat him 
with vituperation and contempt. Brandes does 
neither, but analyses the internal conditions of 
Chateaubriand’s intellect, and the external in¬ 
fluences of his age upon him, with an exquisite 
delicacy worthy of Sainte-Beuve. Only less 
interesting than this are the passages that deal 
with Madame de Kriidener, and with Lamartine, 
respectively. We learn that the next volume of 
this admirable work will deal with Byron and 
Shelley, and the naturalist reaction in’ English 
poetry. It remains to bo seen avhether so delicate 
a critic as Dr. Brandes will be able to escape the 
blunder that all continental writers on English 
literature make, in exaggerating the influence and i 
excellence of Byron to the disparagement of < 
Wordsworth and Shelley. ] 

TiifiqDORE be Danville's dramatic poem of f 

Gringoire, gracefully translated bv Alfred Larsen, 1 
is having an unusual success on the boards of the ‘ 
Christiania Theatre. Neither Bjdmsen nor Ibsen 1 
has written an original play lately for the Norwe- ! 
gian stage, and in the absence of these poets the 
public of Christiania may be congratulated on 
having anything so refined as a piece of De Ban- ' 
ville's. ‘ 

f 

Thb French Socidtd des Gens de Lettres has 1 
this week exhibited considerable wisdom and e 
dignity in a difficult and delicate dilemma. Cer- f 
tain rabid politicians of the monarchical press, t 
assuming the gratuitous functions of police spies r 
for the purpose of assuring the Government that £ 
literary talent and political orthodoxy are indis¬ 
solubly united, have for the last twelve months t 

been requiring of the Societd des Gens de Lettres t 
that it should expel its exiled Communistic mem- c 
bers. These demands were met with contemp- t 
tuons silence by the society, but they have at last v 
attracted the attention of the Government. In c 
virtue of a decree promulgated in 1830, the society t 
is in receipt of an annual subvention from govern- r 
ment of twelve thousand francs; and according to c 
M. de Broglie, this grant confers on the Cabinet 1 
the right to interfere in the internal administra- t 
tion of the society. The Government has therefore s 
demanded that the names of all needy members i 
succoured by the literary corporation shall un- a 
dergo ministerial inspection. It is loath to render r 
it possible for the money of the State to revert to t 
enemies whom the State has punished. M. Gon- a 
zal&s, the secretary of the So< idtd des Gens de t 
Lettres, has responded to this “ invitation ” with r 
a categorical refusal. He states that the society 1 
itself does not know whom it succours; all ap- j 
plications being examined by a sub-committee a 
sworn to secrecy, which reports on each case to a 
the full committee without divulging the names 1 
concerned. He adds that the society, as a body, r 


A contemporary last week, in the course of an 
interesting article on “ The Tabard ” writes of that 
old Southwark hostel— 

“That exact site, and the identity of the Tabard 
■with the Talbot, cannot be doubted. ... As early 
as 1637 it had been known by either name. Tavlor, 
the Water Poet, says in his Carriers' Cosmogra'yhie, 
printed in that year, ‘The Carriers from Cranbrook 
and Bevonden in Kent, and from Lewes Petworth 
Lekfield and Cnckfield in Sussex, lodge at the Tabard 
or Talbot in Southwark.’ In the year 1670. as appears 
from Bedloc's Narrative of the Popish Plot, the old 
name was forgotten.” 

If the writer had referred to Mrs. Green’s 
Calendar of the State Papers of the reign of 
Charles II., ho would have found that at any rate 
as late as 1007 the inn was still known by either 
name. In the Calendar are the abstracts of two 
letters written from Lewes by “ Sam. Rose ” to 
the Navy Commissioners, the first of which, dated 
March 10, 1007, concludes with a direction for his 
letters to be sent to the Talbot in Southwark: 


Montaigne; and it will be an almost impossible 
task to distinguish among the author’s notes be¬ 
tween those which he meant to embody in the text, 
and those which were simple comments or sugges¬ 
tions for his own guidance, or subjects for further 
reflection. Attention should be paid, also, to 
Montaigne’s translation of Raimond Sebond, an 
author to whom he so often refers in his essays, and 
of whose works he published the original edition, 
now very rare, while occupied with the publication 
of his Essays, as though thereby to set himself 
nght with the theologians of his time, and as his 
pupil Charron did at a later date for his book on 
W isdom. 

Two of the Tapers that the New Shakspere 
Society have reprinted, and a third which will be 
given out at the Society’s next meeting, confirm, 
in a very interesting way, the high repute in 
which Mr. Tennyson’s friends have always held 
his criticism of .shakspere. Old Trinity men will 
tell you that when the poet and thev were under¬ 
graduates at Cambridge, some forty’years ago, ho 
would read out from Pericles the story of Marina 
and declare that that alone was Sbakspeie's in 
the play. He would also insist that in The Two 
Nohle Kinsmen large portions were written by 
Shakspere, while in Henry VIII. many parts were 
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1 9 n’eWW’ C ,t, mer 18 r i i 1R , r f e Y-T I h T ,rada J ? )e ! re rea<1 out scenes to prove his point, dwelling on the 
sam™’ id, ZZ in! poouliar run of Fletcher’s lines, with their frequent 


same year, ends thus: “The carrier lies at the 
Tabard in Southwark, and comes out every 
Thursday at 12 o’clock.” 

Montaigne is one of that small company of 
cosmopolitan authors whose works are as highly 
esteemed abroad as in their own country. Besides 
his intrinsic merit, his works have excited a direct 
and considerable influence on English literature, 
and both Shakespeare and Bacon show clear traces 
of the study of the great French essayist. Some 
details, therefore, of the earliest editions of his 
essays, and of recent work at them, cannot fail to 
be of interest. 

The Essays were first published in 1580, and 
editions with variants appeared it 1382, 1587, and 
1588. The first edition is very rare, and a copy 
fetched 2,000 francs at the Radziwill sale; it has I 
been reprinted, with the variants of the two next 
editions, by MM. Dezeimeris and Backhausen, 
for the Socidte des Bibliophiles de Guyenne, while 
the first volume of the edition of 1588 has been 
reprinted, with a preface from tho pen of M. de 
Sacy, by M. Jouast. 

Montaigne only superintended three editions; 
those of 1580 and 1582, which present only 
trifling differences, and that of 1588, which 
contains an additional book—the third. At the 
time of his death he was preparing a new edition, 
with a considerable increase to the contents of the 
chapters. The Library of Bordeaux possesses Mon¬ 
taigne’s own copy of the edition of 1588, the 
margins of which are covered with notes in his 
own handwriting, unfortunately somewhat muti¬ 
lated by the binder, but containing 600 additions 
to the printed text. Now various details would 
seem to point to the conclusion that this copy 
was not used by Mdlle. de Goumay, Montaigne's 
adopted daughter, for her edition of 1505, but 
rather some other incomplete copy in which Mon¬ 
taigne had entered his surplus notes. This edition, 
amended by cancels issued in 1598, constituted 
the received text till Naigeon, who professed to 
return to Montaigne’s own copy at Bordeaux. 
All these editions are inaccurate ; and it is now 
proposed that MM. Dezeimeris and Backhausen 
should publish a text of Montaigne as scrupulous 
and scholarlike as the edition of Pascal’s Pensees 
by Victor Cousin, who was keenly alive to the 
necessity of a like edition of Montaigne; and 


lontaigne; and 


peculiar run ol i-letcfier s lines, with their frequent 
extra syllables, and other specialties. Now comc 3 
the New Shakspere .Society with its metrical tests, 
and shows the soundness of Mr. Tennyson’s judg¬ 
ment on all these points. Mr. Fleay*proves con¬ 
clusively by these tests, and other arguments, that 
in Pericles Shakspere wrote only the parts that 
Mr. Tennyson had pointed out as his, the story of 
Marina in the last three acts, less the Gower-chorus 
pieces and the brothel-scenes. These Mr. Fleay 
assigns to Rowley. The first two Acts, Mr. Fleay 
agrees with Professor Delius in assigning to 
George Wilkins the younger, the author of the 
History or Novel of The Painfull Adventures 
of Pericles, Prince of Tyre, whom they con¬ 
sider also to have been the arranger and 
supervisor of the whole play. Further, Mr. Fleay 
has shown that Shakspere's share in Pericles forms 
a complete play,bv itself, and he has picked it out 
and edited it as the play of Marina, by William 
Shakspere, so that our great poet's work can be 
enjoyed pure, uncontaminated with Rowley's filth 
and Wilkins’s inanities. 

So long ago as 1847, The Two Noble Kinsmen 
was analysed in a masterly paper by tho late Mr. 
Samuel Hickson in the Westminster lie view for 
April of that year. Mr. Hickson proved, by a 
searching criticism of the styles of the two writers 
of the play, that the entire plan and general ar¬ 
rangement of the drama were Shnkspere’s; and 
that, with the partial exception of Arcite, every 
character, even to the doctor who makes his first 
appearance at the end of the fourth act, was intro¬ 
duced by Shakspere; while Fletcher “ contributed 
nothing in which he was not assisted by a previous 
draft, either in his associate or in Chaucer.” 
This able paper—hitherto neglected by Shakspere 
editors and critics—the New Shakspere Society 
has now reprinted, and has added to it two con¬ 
firmations by metrical tests, entirely bearing out 
its conclusions. (1) by Mr. Fleay, with the rhvme 
and extra-syllable tests, ke .; (2) by Mr. Fumrvall 
with the stopped-lino test. 

Mr. Tennyson’s view of Hmry VIII. was 
worked out in detail in 1850, by his friend Mr. 
Spedding, the editor of “ Bacon ” in the August 
number of the Gentleman's Magazine. Mr. Sped¬ 
ding first examined the play by the test of style 
and all the qualities which that involves,_ and 
settled the shares of Shpkspere and Fletcher in it. 
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He then applied the metrical teet of the redundant 
syllable; and that exactly confirmed his previous 
division of the play on aesthetic grounds. In the 
same month, Mr. Samuel Hickson printed in Note* 
and Queries an entirely independent confirmation 
of Mr. Spedding’s results, from a paper which he, 
Mr. Hickson, had written three or four years 
before, and then set aside. But notwithstanding 
this striking coincidence of results, no Shakspere 
editor could see the force of Mr. Spedding's 
arguments; and in no edition of Shakspere is his 
part of Henry VIII. distinguished from Flet¬ 
cher’s. The New Shakspere Society has now re¬ 
printed Mr. Spedding’s paper, and Mr. Hickson’s 
confirmation of it; and has, as in the former case, 
added two fresh confirmations of Mr. Spedding's 
results, by Mr. Fleav and Mr. Fumivall. The 
authorship of both Henry VIII. and The. Two 
Hoble Kinsmen is thus firmly settled, and the late 
dates of the plays finally set at rest; the value 
of metrical tests as aids to higher criticism has 
been shown, and the soundness of Mr. Tennyson's 
judgment confirmed. 

Mr. II ai.i.1 well will contribute to the Trans- 
cations of the New Shakspere Society a letter on 
the wav to determine the date of Shakspere's 
Roman Plays. 


Professor Bowden's fifth Shakspere lecture in 
Dublin was on the English Historical Plays. Setting 
aside Henry VIII .—a play written probablv for a 
special occasion, and in conjunction with Fletcher 
—and also the slight sketch of Edward IV. in 
Henry VI. and Ilichard III., Shakspere left us 
six full-length portraits of Kings of England. 
These six fall into two groups of three each. One 
group consists of kingly weakness, the other of 
kingly strength. In the one group stand King 
John, King Richard II., and King Henry VI.; in 
the other, King Henrv IV., King Henry V., and 
King Richard III. John is the roval criminal, 
weak in his criminality; Ilenrv VI., the royal 
saint, weak in his saintliness. The feebleness of 
Richard II. cannot be characterised by a word. 
Richard III., in the other group, is a roval 
criminal, strong in his crime. Henry IV. is strong 
by a fine craft in dealing with eventsj by reso¬ 
lution and police, and equal caution and faring. 
The strength ofllenry V. is that of plain heroic 
magnitude, thoroughly sound and substantial, 
founded upon the eternal verities. Here, then, we 
recognise the onedominant subject of the Histories, 
how a man may fail, and how a man may succeed, 
in attaining a practical mastery of the world; and 
the characters of these plays all'lead up to Henry V., 
the man framed for the most noble and joyous 
mastery of things. On each of the kings’ cha¬ 
racters, and the lesson to be drawn from it, the 
Professor dwelt at some length. 

A new Shakspere Dictionary, a thoroughly 
careful and sound one, of which twenty-one sheets 
are already printed (up to the verb drink ),—this is 
a welcome announcement. We need hardly say 
that the writer of the Dictionary is a German, 
Professor Schmidt, and that the book is well done. 
The particle a has five quarto columns of Biuall, 
though clear, type given to it; the verb be has 
six columns, all the peculiarities of its use—its 
construction with verbs, instead of has, &c.—being 
noticed. The verb do has four columns devoted to 
it. The Dictionary, indeed, is on the plan laid 
down for the Chaucer Society’s Concordance 
and the New Shakspere Society’s Concordance, 
less the derivations ot words, and the giving of 
quotations in full. Still, Professor Schmidt does 
give in full all the quotations needed for working 
purposes. \\ e are heartily glad to see so good 
beginnuig of so excellent a book ; and we urgently 
call on Messrs, \\ilhams and Norgate-to whose 
kindness we are indebted for the advance sheets- 
t° make areangements with Professor Schmidt to 
publish the Dictionary in parts . Xhe 
twenty-one sheets would be of very great service 
to all Shakspere students, and wouldhardly fa?l 
to secure a good sale hero and in America, in con¬ 


sequence of the fresh impulse that the New Shak¬ 
spere Society has given to the study of the poet’s 
text. 


The first volume of Professor von Noorden’s 
Europdische Geschichte im achtzehnten Jahrhun- 
dert —or rather, to give the second title, Her Spa- 
nische Erbfolgekrieg —appeared nearly four years 
ago. Its excellent workmanship and deep research 
secured for it the approbation of competent scholars. 
No former work, not even Lord Stanhope’s Reign 
of Queen Anne, is based on so firm a founda¬ 
tion of documentary evidence. The second volume 
takes us into the three years which followed the 
battle of Blenheim, and treats alike of the military 
and political history of the whole of Europe. 
Unfortunately the ill feeling generated by the late 
war cut the author off from access to the French 
archives, but he has been able to make diligent 
use of the State papers of London and Berlin, of 
Vienna and the Hague. 

M. AmI:d£e Thierry’s last work has just been 
published by Messrs. Didier. It is entitled Saint 
Jean Chrysostoms, and forms a volume of the 
series of Rtcits de f Histoire Ilomaine au cinquieme 
Siecle. 

The Rtpublique Franqaise is publishing an exact 
copy of a hitherto inedited memorandum-book in 
which Kldber jotted down with his own hand his 
reflections during the First Napoleon’s Egyptian 
expedition. The estimate of Bonaparte by his 
rival is specially interesting:— 

"There are men who must only bo judged by 
results; they would lose all if their conduct wore 
scrutinised in their means of attaining their ends; 
Bonaparte is of this number. Turenne won his 
glory becauso ho fought against Montecuculi, the 
greatest general of the age. Bonaparte has gained 
his celebrity by fighting against all tho imbecile 
generals of the houso of Austria. Is ho beloved? 
How should he be ? He loves no oue, but he thinks 
that he makes up for it by making himself creatures 
with promotions and presents. He takes to himself, 
ho says, all the mistakes before Acre. Ho could not 
help it. Is he wicked ? No; but that is because 
vices come from a man being an ass. and he is no ass. 
He can neither organise nor administer, and yet, 
wishing to do everything, he organises and administers. 
Thence disorders, wholesale waste of every kind; 
thence absolute destitution, this misery even in the 
midst of plenty. Never any fixed plan ; all advances 
by leaps and bounds ; the day decides the business of 
the day. He pretends to believe in fatality. What, 
then, is his great quality, for after all he is an extra¬ 
ordinary man ? It is that of daring and daring again, 
and in this art he pisses the bound of temerity.” 

The last remark reminds us of Danton’s famous 
apophthegm. KMber’s antipathy to Bonaparte 
gradually increases in intensity, and he at last 
pronounces him “ a miserable charlatan with more 
ambition than talent.” Kldber, however, was 
jealous of his rivals, and in these notes he cha¬ 
racterises Iloche as one of the worst generals of 
the Republic. 

M. Alfred Ramd-ato has contributed to the 
number of the Revue des Deux Monies for April 1 
another of liis interesting Russian studies. The 
subject of his present article is the immense col¬ 
lection which has recently appeared at St. Peters¬ 
burg of documents illustrative of the siege of 
Sebastopol, out of which enormous mass of raw 
material he has skilfully selected enough to enable 
him to present to his readers an artistic represen¬ 
tation of the most striking scenes which took 
place within the walls of the beleaguered city. To 
English readers, of course, the article cannot 
prove quite as interesting as it justly does to 
French, for the English troops, to judge from M. 
Rambaud'8 descriptions, do not seem to have had 
much to do with the siege. They were wanting, 
moreover, in the delicacy which marked their 
French allies. On one occasion, during a truce, an 
English general was seen attentively examining the 
Russian works through a glass. A French general 
rushed up to him, remonstrated vehemently, and 


seemed to want to take his glass from him. At. 
last the Englishman grumbled out something, and 
withdrew sulkily behind the line of demarcation- 
“ Several French officers who were present on the 
occasion loudly protested against tins violation of 
the laws of war, and spoke with the utmost con- _ 
tempt of the conduct of this English general.” 
The Germans figure as disadvantageously as the 
English when compared with the 1 rench. Some 
Russian officers who had been taken prisoners and 
exchanged, were presented to the Emperor Napo¬ 
leon III., on the occasion of their leaving Paris- 
He treated them not only with courtesy but with 
generosity. But when they reached Berlin, neither 
the people nor the Government showed them the 
slightest attention. One day, when they were 
refused admission into a church where some cere¬ 
mony was going on, they appealed to an officer of 
rank who was passing by, explaining who and 
what tkev were. To which he replied that he did 
not care in the least who thev were, and that what 
they wanted was nothing to Rim. On which they 
withdrew in disgust, “ having no other wish than 
to get out of Berlin as quickly as possible.” 

In a review of the Court-Rolls of Epping Forest, 
contained in our last, an example was given of the 
form of licence to hunt, hawk, etc., current at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. It may he 
interesting to compare it with the following hunt¬ 
ing-licence, granted to a sporting bishop in the 
year 1 ISO, taken from the original, under the great 
seal, in the British Museum:— 

Ricardus, dei gratia Rex Angliae, Dux Normannine, 
Aquitaniae, Comes Andegaviae, Archiepiscopis, Epis- 
copis, Abbatibus. Comitibus, Baronibus, Justiciariis, 
et omnibus Baillivis et miuistris snis, Francis et 
Anglis, Salutem. Sciatis nos coucepisso et present! 
carta nostra confirmasse Raiualdo [Fitz Joeuline] dei 
gratia Bathononsi Episcopo et eius sueeessoribus in 
perpetuum Canes suos ad fugandnm per totam Sumer- 
setam sicut ipse vel aliquis nnteeessorum snorum eos 
umquam melius vel liberius hnbuit, videlicet ad capi- 
endum omnes Bestias praeter Cervum et Cervam et 
Damum et Damam. Volumus etiam et concedimus 
quod ipse ot omnos successores sui de omnibus Ilestiis 
in Parcis suis fugatis si exierint libere et qniete suum 
habeant percursum. Et idcirco proliibemus ue quis 
praedietum Episeopum vel successores suos super hoc 
in aliquo disturbet super decern Libras forisfacturae. 
His testibus. Baldwino, Cantuariensi Archiepiseopo, 
Hugone Dunelmensi, Hugone Coventrensi, Episcopis, 
Willelmo Marescatlo, Hugone Bardolf. Datum per 
manum Wfillelmi de Longchamp] Elicnsis electi Cun- 
cellarii nostri xxvi. Die Novembris apud Cantuariam, 
Anno Regni nostri Primo. 

M. Georges Picoi has read before the Academy 
of Moral and Political Sciences an interesting 
Memoir on the “ Elections to the States-General 
from 1302 to 1614.” The election of members to 
these great political assemblies, which were con¬ 
voked by the King at any great crisis, was not 
established in virtue of a constitution, of a principle, 
or a general law, but by the nature of things. At 
the beginning of the fourteenth century elections 
were not known, either in the towns, which had 
never before been represented in political assemblies, 
or among the noblesse, each lord believing himself 
entitled to a seat in virtue of his personal right; it 
was in the order of the clergy that the first elections 
took place, and prelates convoked personally by 
the Kang as his vassals sat side by side with their 
elected representatives. But tho prelates, like 
the nobles, often sent substitutes to ait in 
their stead. In the towns also the svstem of 
elections was soon found necessary, as the magis¬ 
trates could not, or would not, represent them as 
a right, and did not always think themselves 
authorised to directly nominate the deputies. 

The chief cause, however, of the introduction of 
the representative system into all three Orders, was 
the establishment of Provincial States, the majority 
of which sprang up, we scarcely know how, in 
the first half of the fourteenth’ century, partly 
perhaps in consequence of the general dissatisfac¬ 
tion caused by the battle of Poitiers. Before 1355, 
the royal summons was addressed to persons more 
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or leas capriciously selected at the will of the 
sovereign, a kind of assembly of notables was thus 
formed. Later on, the Orders as such were con¬ 
voked, the choice of representatives was left to 
them, and their mode of procedure was necessarily 
by election. 

' In 1488 election became the established custom, 
and in conformance with the King’s letters, the 
nobles, churchmen, and citizens of each bailiwick 
met to elect in common three deputies, one from 
each Order. Henceforward, no one sits in his own 
right; the bishops themselves are only representa¬ 
tives. The debates of the three Orders are in 
common, and deal, not with the requirements of 
one class or another, but with the interests of the 
country at large. 

The separation of the Orders was not spontane¬ 
ous, but was due to the Government, and it is 
found in the States-General of 1560, 1670, 1688, 
and 1014. The system of administration had. 
nearly attained its full development under Francis 
I. The writs addressed by the King to the 
bailiffs and seneschalls reach them through the 
governors, and contain all necessary details as to 
the place of meeting and other points. Afterwards 
they go down step by step to the very lowest rank 
in the judicial hierarchy, reaching the smallest 
parishes, where their contents are brought by the 
parish priests to the knowledge of all. Immedi¬ 
ately after the village assemblies are formed, and 
the first complaints formulated. Their grievances 
are sent up by delegates, and grouped in the 
general assembly of bailiwicks, and it is this 
assembly which sends deputies to the States- 
General. So, as the King’s letters reached step by 
step to the inhabitants of the meanest village, the 
wishes of the nation rose step by step to the 
throne. 

The remainder of the paper entered into such 
minute details that an analysis is impossible; and 
we can only refer our readers to the forthcoming 
Dulletin of the Academy, in which it will be 
printed in full. 


K0TE8 OF TRAVEL. 

Ih one of the French official reports on the 
Vienna Exhibition, some details of interest are 
given respecting the coral fisheries of Algeria. It 
appears tnat the reefs extend in a continuous line 
from Bone to a point beyond La Oalle, and at in¬ 
tervals in other places, notably at Mers-el-Kebir, 
near Oran. Since the sixteenth century various 
efforts have been made by the Government to pro¬ 
mote this industry, and one effect was the creation 
of a thriving trade at Marseilles in the making up 
of the coral for ornaments. But during the wars 
of the Empire, England assumed the fishery 
rights and handed them over to Sicily and 
Greece. The coral manufacturing industry thus 
passed over to Italy, and has since remained 
centered in Naples. The fishery is carried 
on under the surveillance of a French ves¬ 
sel. Foreign vessels pay 301. for the right of 
fishing, vessels of French make and ownership 
half that sum, while owners resident in Algeria, 
and owning vessels manned by native crews, pay 
nothing. Each reef is divided into ten parts, 
only one of which is allowed to be explored during 
the current year, so as to admit of the develop¬ 
ment of the product. During last season the 
coral fisheiy occupied 811 vessels manned by 
■3,150 sailors, nearly all of whom were Neapolitans 
from Torre del Greco. Only twenty craft came 
from Genoa. The annual value of the fishery is 
about 3,000,000 francs, or about 113,0001. 

A paragraph has lately gone the round of the 
newspapers, mentioning the discovery of coal near 
Pankabarf, at the base of the Sikkim Himalayas. 
The true facts are, we believe, the following:— 
Some twenty-five years ago Dr. Hooker, when 
exploring the country near Darjiling, noticed plant 
impressions, similar to those found with the coal 
of R&niganj, in the neighbourhood of Pankabarf. 
No opportunity for a careful examination of the 
country, which until lately was covered with 


dense forests, occurred until the present year, when 
Mr. Mallet, of the Indian Geological Survey, was 
despatched to examine the spot more carefully, 
and he has succeeded in finding several seams of 
coal, but they are so much smashed and altered 
that it is uncertain whether the discovery will be 
of much practical value. This is the first known 
instance of the occurrence of coal, belonging to 
the true Indian coal measures, in India, north of 
the Ganges valley, all the previously reported coal 
beds in that direction having proved, on examina¬ 
tion, to be tertiary lignites in quantities so small 
as to be worthless. 

Last tear the attention of the Government was 
drawn to a statement from a private source to the 
effect that peat, available for fuel, was found in 
considerable quantities in various parts of the 
United States, and that operations were being 
undertaken for the collection of that article, which 
it was estimated might be supplied at a price 
far inferior to that of coal. Lord Granville, 
therefore, instructed our consuls in the States to 
furnish him with a report as to the production 
and preparation of peat within their respective 
districts, together with particulars respecting its 
price, and the relation of such price to that of 
coal. These reports were duly sent to the Foreign 
Office, and have just been printed and laid before 
Parliament. They hy no mean3 hold out any 
hope that at last a cheap and efficient substitute 
for coal has been found. The fullest information 
on the subject is given by Consul E. M. 
Archibald, of New York. From his account, we 
gather that in almost all the northern portion of 
America there are extensive peat-bogs, formed by 
decomposition of plants, amid much moisture, as 
in marshes, from the accumulation of mosses, 
which, while their lower parts are being converted 
into peat, throw out new shoots in their upper 
parts, thus gradually changing shallow pools into 
bogs. In the south, this formation of peat does 
not take place, the decay of vegetable matter, 
after life has departed, being there too rapid under 
a high temperature. The manufacture heretofore 
of peat-fuel in the United States, except in cases 
where coal is very costly or difficult to procure, 
has been a complete fiuancial failure. The scarcity 
of coal during the civil war greatly stimulated the 
attempts to find some substitute. No fewer than 
forty-seven companies, with capital varying in 
amount from 60,000 to 5,000,000 dollars, were 
organised for the purpose of raising and preparing 
this fuel; every one has failed. At the Berlin 
bog, on the Hartford and New Haven railroad, in 
Connecticut, a practical utilisation of peat by new 
machinery has lately been attempted, which is 
capable of turning out 100 tons per day for the 
160 working days from April to November. The 
selling price of the prepared peat is five dollars 
per ton. The adaptability of it for all purposes 
for which coal is used is fully admitted, but the 
difficulties in the way of preparing the fuel pre¬ 
vent any advantage over its rival in the matter of 
cost. 

It is stated that there is a plentiful supply of 
good coal in Labuan. No. 1 seam (six feet ten 
inches thick), which is 474 feet from the surface, 
has been penetrated, and it is intended to persevere 
with the sinking of the shaft until No. 4 seam 
(eleven feet thick) is reached, when there will be 
inexhaustible supplies of excellent and cheap fuel. 

The coal-beds of the Faroe Islands have been 
examined by Professor Johnstrup. The area of 
the main mass, in Sudero, is about five English 
square miles. The Professor’s opinion is that the 
Faroe coal is Miocene, that is, belongs to the 
central division of the Tertiary period. In illumi¬ 
nating power it averages nine-elevenths of that of 
good English coal. 

The consular inspection of the trading stations 
on the African coast has, wo learn, now been 
completed south of Zanzibar, and many additional 
slaves liberated at Kilwa. The greatest credit 
seems due to Captain Elton, the officer to whom 


the completion of this difficult task has been 
entrusted. There seems no doubt that the land 
traffic is now being regularly organised with a 
view to shipment from points on the coast, which, 
with the miserably inadequate squadron now 
maintained, is matter of little risk or difficulty. 

The Japan branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 
has published the first volume of its Journal of 
Transactions. At a recent meeting of the Society, 
Mr. E. M. Satow, Japanese Secretary of H.M.’s 
Legation at Yedo, read a paper on the Shintoo 
shrines of Ist5. 

A Russian officer informs the Bokhara corre¬ 
spondent of Indian Public Opinion, that he should 
not be surprised if during the coming summer, 
after crossing the Auiou Darya, the Russians ad¬ 
vance on and take Balkh, and afterwards endea¬ 
vour to extend their conquests via Mamanae to 
Herat. 

Letters were received on April 8 at the office 
of the Al/f/emeine Zeitunij, at Augsburg, from 
Professor Zittel, who announces that Dr. Rohlfs 
at the head of his caravan had arrived in safety at 
Siut, the celebrated oasis of the temple of Jupiter 
Ammon. The men and animals were reported to 
be in a satisfactory condition, although they had 
undergone frightful sufferings, and encountered 
extraordinary fatigues and difficulties in their 
thirty-six days’ march over the barren sands of 
the Libyan desert. 

A report was at one time current in Vienna 
that all the members of the Japanese Commission, 
who left the Austrian capital at the close of the 
Exhibition, had been drowned on their homeward- 
bound voyage by the foundering of the steamer 
Kile. This, however, proves to have been a false 
announcement, although there would unhappily 
appear to be no doubt that a large number of 
persons, probably about ninety, perished when this 
vessel, which belongs to tho French Messageries 
line, struck on a rock off the coasts of Japan, at a 
point where the navigation is always dangerous 
from the roughness of the sea induced by sunken 
rocks. Not a single member of the Japanese 
Commission was numbered amongst those who 
went down, but it would appear that the greater 

E art of the cargo which is lost belonged to the 
lovemment or Emperor of Japan, and included, 
amongst other articles of value, the whole of the 
interesting collections which had been designed 
for the great museum about to be organised with 
a view of extending a knowledge of western art 
and industry among the Japanese. One of the 
principal objects aimed at bv the Government of 
Japan in appointing a Commission to report upon 
the Exhibition at Vienna, had been to obtain such 
specimens of western industrial and artistic skill 
as should serve to illustrate to the people of Japan 
the present condition of European progress, and 
the collections now lost arc said to have been made 
with extreme care. It has been proposed, but not, 
we should imagine, with much hope of success, 
considering the great depth of the Japanese seas, 
to employ divers for the recovery of some of the 
more precious objects of art. 

The annual report of the (Jamaica') Island 
Chemist is quoted by Governor Grant as showing 
one fact as unexpected as well as satisfactory, and 
ns partly accounting for the great healthiness^of 
Kingston as a tropical town; namely, the purity 
of the water supplied by the pipes from the Hope 
River. It has even less of organic impurities than 
the Glasgow water from Loch Katrine, and less 
also of nitrogenous impurities. It has six degrees 
less of hardness than the average of the water sup¬ 
plied to London ; and is, in fact, water of first-rate 
quality. The same report contains valuable infor¬ 
mation on some poisonous plants of Jamaica, and 
on some plants falsely reputed to be so. 

Norway has just received the news of the 
death of one of her most eminent and most 
enterprising Arctic voyagers, nearly a year ago. 
Captain Sivert Tobiesen left Tronis i on Mav-1, 
1872, with the intention of thoroughly exploring 
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the northern coast of Novaja Semlja, and till now 
no news whatever of his success has reached his 
home. It appears that he spent the summer of 
1872 in cruising along the west coast of Novaja 
Semlja, until the rapid thickening of the ice 
forced him to anchor on the north-east of Birch 
Island, and take to the boats. One partv spent 
the winter in the south of Novaja Semlja, 
with some Samoyed families that they met 
with, and returned to Norway last summer; 
the other, consisting of S. Tobiesen and his son, 
and two sailors, remained near the ship, making 
constant meteorological observations, in spite of 
the extreme suffering and danger to which they 
were exposed. On February 17, 1878, the bad 
food and the constant distress produced a violent 
attack of erysipelas in Tobiesen's foot; he never 
rose again from his hammock, but died of scurvy, 
after terrible suffering, on April 20 last. After 
the death of his father, Jacob Tobiesen fell ill; 
the ship foundered, and the three men were forced 
to travel inland and put up a tent. Jacob 
Tobiesen was at last, on May 1, forced to dis¬ 
continue the scientific observations which he had 
taken up where his father dropped them. After 
a struggle of extreme suffering, he died on July 6. 
The two survivors lived on sea-birds and their 
eggs, waiting for the ice to break up ; they were 
nearly starved, and harassed by almost unceasing 
hail and sleet. With infinite labour they pushed 
the boat out into the open sea on August 9, and 
were so fortunate ns to meet with a Russian 
merchantman, which brought them in October to 
Archangel. After long illness they have both 
recovered, and have just brought the news back 
to Norway by way of Vardo and Ilammerfest. 

Official accounts from Nantes tell us that the 
Loire, although the largest river in France, is only 
navigable as far as Nantes for vessels drawing over 
11 j feet or 12 feet of water. Large sums of money 
have been expended in making stone dykes at the 
most shallow “ passes,” with a view to create cur¬ 
rents, and thus canalize it; but it was found that 
by this system the sand was merely carried to 
some other point where the current was less rapid, 
and there formed new banks or “ passes.” It lias 
been several times pointed out to the local authori¬ 
ties that if works were earned on similar to those 
adopted in the Clyde, Ribble, and other English 
rivers, in all probability a sufficient depth of water 
would be obtained to enable vessels drawing 15 
feet to come up to the port. Several schemes 
have been put forward to cut a ship canal from 
Nantes to Paimbneuf, but, as with other works of 
public utility, nothing can or will be done unless 
the Government takes it in hand and pays the 
cost. 

The number of the Proceedings of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal for December, 1873, contains an 
interesting paper, by Upendra Chandra Mukerjea, 
on “ The Bhiulu and the Bauris.” The Bairns 
nre the aborigines of Bnnkurah and Parulia in 
the province of Clmtia Nagpur, and the Bliadu is 
a festival which takes that name on account of 
its celebration in the month of Bhadra. Here 
we have a curious instance of the growth of a 
religion beneath our eyes, for the festival has not 
been in existence for more than twenty-five years. 
The lower orders, having no other idols to" wor¬ 
ship, adore, with songs, the figure of a young girl 
seated upon a lotus. The marriage ceremony 
among the Bauris is described as follows:— 

“ The hride and bridegroom are placed under an 
artificial tree, which is specially prepared for the occa¬ 
sion, when a twig of the Mahwa tree, and a pot of water 
from a brahman s house are brought, and the head 
Bauri of the bridegroom’s family then takes the twig 
and dtps the samo into a pot of water, and sprinkles 
the water on the heads of the bride and bridegroom ■ 
the ceremony is concluded by handing round spirits 
and meat. Tho barking of a dog at the time of the 
wedding is looked upon as a good omen, and some of 
tho people present generally mnnago to bring in a 
dog, which is then beaten till the auspicious bark is 
heard*” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

HENRI REGNAULT. 

April 10. 

Being at Marseilles, I went to the Museum on 
April 9, and was much interested to find there an 
important work by the noble-hearted young 
French painter, Ilenri Regnault, “mort pour la 
patrie ” (as the inscription on the frame very 
rightly words it) on January 19, 1871. This 
picture is a Judith and Holofernes, painted in 
Rome in 1809—earlier, therefore, than the Exe¬ 
cution in the Alhambra, and other productions, 
which have conferred a not transitory fame on the 
name of Regnault. The tone of colour is dark 
and brilliant at the same time, and that very re¬ 
markable balance which one finds in other works 
of the painter between intensity of dramatic 
point of view, or crisis, and intensity of executive 
power, is here highly apparent. This combination 
seems to me one of the most marked gifts of 
Regnault; none, assuredly, could be a nobler pic¬ 
torial possession. Holofernes is lying, stupefied 
but with an expression of enjoyment, on the couch 
in his tent; Judith, near the entrance of the tent, 
through some rift in which the keen dawn-light is 
streaming, has just grasped his sword, and stands 
her full height in superb consciousness of the 
terrible moment of attainment; her aged nurse 
glances boldly at her with unmigtaking and un¬ 
mistakable eyes. The rich yellow handkerchief 


bound about the nurse's head, and the flashing 
scarf of gold tissue round Judith’s waist, along 
with the fine half-tone of her flesh, dark yet 
pearly as well, form some of the most salient 
points in the rich, varied, and peculiar colour. 
The French know how to honour their men of 
genius, as shown by the housing of this striking 
work in the Museum at Marseilles, while two 
others of the same painter's oil-pictures hang on 
the walls of the Luxembourg in Paris. 

Courbet, it is true, has been disgracefully treated 
by his countrymen ever since he acted on bis own 
convictions as a member of the Commune. Tho 
Marseilles collection, however, contains a largo 
icture of his, Le Ccrf ; and a small landscape, 
ark, warm, and very fine, of a village—probably 
in the south of France or in Spain—with a green 
rivulet in front, and some figures of laundresses. 
Among works of the old masters, one of the 
really remarkable specimens is a Perugino, La 
Famille de la Vierge. The Marseilles Museum— 
which is magnificently got up, with an astonish¬ 
ing fountain outside, dwarfing even (unless tho 
eye deceives me) the Fontana di Trevi in Rome— 
contained in 1807, of the French school of art, 
198 works; Italian, 60; Northern, 34; Spanish, 
1. The additions since then are, no doubt, not 
inconsiderable. Provincial museums on this large 
scale appear to be excellent means, too little at¬ 
tended to in England, of promoting the interests 
of art: I mean provincial museums, for which the 
works of living artists are purchased with judge¬ 
ment and liberality—for no other course of action 
will stand in stead of that. W. M. Rossetti. 


THE SITE OF TROT. 

April 13,1874. 

I should have thought that the true site of the 
Homeric Trov, viz., on tho high ground near 
Bounarbnshi, Lad long ago been ascertained and 
established beyond the possibility of doubt by 
Sir William Oell in his once well-known, but 
now seldom quoted work on the Geography of the 
Troad. The only difficulty of importance arises 
from the passage in 11. xx. 216, wLere it is said 
that “ Dardania was built before sacred Troy 
had been founded on the plain (ii< erubf irt m - 
Xurro), for before that time men dwelt as yet on 
the roots (uiroipiini) of well-watered Ida,” That 
the coast-line of the Troad has undergone exten¬ 
sive changes in 2,000 years, as your correspondent 
Mr. W. Iluyshe suggests, is perfectly credible. 
The harbour of Megara (Nisaea), which in the 
time of Thucydides was an open bay (iii. 61), 
is now, as shown in Dr. Arnold's map or plan of 
the island Minoa, which then stood at tho en¬ 
trance of and commanded the bay, entirely silted 
up. The changes which have taken place within 
even two or three generations (nay, in the memory 
of old persons still living) on the coasts of 
Norfolk and Suffolk, and the rapid accretion of 
the sand near Yarmouth, are known to most who 
are acquainted with that part of the country. 
The so-called Fens of Cambridgeshire and Lin¬ 
colnshire, which occupy the basin of an inland 
bay, an extension of the present “ Wash,” were at 
no remote period forests; and they became marshes 
still more recently. Large trees, with hearts quite 
solid and undecayed, are found a very few feet 
below the soil; and horns of red deer and wild 
oxen, neither of which could have lived on a fen, 
are dug, or even ploughed up, so fresh, that it is 
impossible to attribute to them any great anti¬ 
quity. Therefore it is not at all unlikely that 
a couple of miles of alluvium have been added to 
the Troad within the historic period. 

The Ionic poet who compiled the Iliad as we 
have it, in all probabilitv had personally visited 
the site of the city he describes. My own con¬ 
viction has long been, that the Homer of the age 
before Pericles was altogether different,—an in¬ 
definitely large series of epics on Troy and the 
Trojan heroes, sung by rliapsodists and not con¬ 
signed to writing at all. Tne materials, so to say, 
of our Iliad are, in the main, ancient, the 
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vocabulary is to a large extent archaic; but I agree 
entirely with Mr. Harrison (Introduction to the 
Catalogue of Photograph* in the British Museum, 
p. xxvii.) that “ the books known to us under the 
authorship of Homer did not constitute the Homer 
of ancient Greece. Largo portions existed before 
Herodotus’ time, but they were not thrown into 
their final form much earlier than the time of 
Plato, who died 100 years after Herodotus.” This 
is a doctrine which I have been labouring for 
years to inculcate; and I have no fear at all re¬ 
specting its ultimate acceptance by all impartial 
lovers of truth. 

Granting the immense antiquity of the human 
race, and of even populous cities in Asia Minor, we 
shall have little difficulty in conceding that Dr. 
Schliemann has unearthed on one of these old 
sites a collection of very early and very curious 
remains—genuine as antiquities, but having no 
more to do with “ King Priam ” or the Homeric 
heroes of our Iliad than with the Man in the 
Moon. 

The very fact of several names existing, e.g., A„p- 
iavia, "lAinf, ’IX(Or, Tooth, T nwia, for the supposed 

scene of the War, indicates that no one site was 
definitely assigned to it in remote antiquity. The 
compiler of the Iliad, as we have it, personally 
knew, as I have said, the site that he describes; 
and he adapted his descriptions to suit it. But 
the Troy, or Ilium, of the original Homeric poems, 
as Pindar and Aeschylus knew them—the Troy 
built by Apollo, Poseidon, and Aeacus—was, I 
take it, a purely mythical city. F. A. Paeey. 


The Etruscan Language. 

Twickenham Common : April 14,1874. 

I trust you will permit me to say a few words 
in reply to Mr. Max Muller's two articles. 

Mr. Muller says that my method is not what it 
ought to be. I fully admit that the method I have 
used is defective, but, unfortunately, it is the only 
method applicable. It is only possible to work 
from the known to the unknown. The bilinguals 
contain unfortunately nothing but proper names, 
they give no clue to the grammar. It was there¬ 
fore necessary to begin with the vocabulary, and, 
by aid of the ten or twenty Etruscan words whose 
meaning is reasonably certain, to establish a pre¬ 
sumption as to the nature of the language. Mr. 
Muller admits that there are ten or twelve 
“ startling coincidences between Etruscan and 
Finnish words.” More there could hardly be, as 
it is only where the meaning of an Etruscan word 
is independently known that a startling coincidence 
could be exhibited. 

Mr. Muller says that he looks in vain for “ any¬ 
thing like a minute grammatical analysis.” It 
would,Ithink,have been better if,instead of making 
this accusation, he had passed in review the gram¬ 
matical results at which I have arrived, more 
especially the agglutinative use of the suffix -al-isa, 
a construction which by itself goes far to establish 
the Altaic character of the Etruscan speech. 
Add to this remarkable usage the post-position of 
the articles and pronouns, the possessive case in 
-na, which Weske has shown to be so characteris¬ 
tic of the Finnish languages, the plural in -ar, and 
various participial and verbal forms, and it can 
hardly be affirmed that I have taken no account of 
grammar, which is, as Mr. MUller observes, “ the 
mainstay of every truly scientific decipherment.” 

Mr. Muller finds fault with my method. With 

C ter reason I might find fault with his. 

ead of dealing with my grammatical results, 
he savs he “looks for them in vain.” Instead of 
grappling with that essential part of my argument 
which the Times has pronounced to be “ unanswer¬ 
able,” he ransacks the whole book, and more espe¬ 
cially the footnotes, for mere obiter dicta, matters in 
no way affecting the argument, for some of which 
other writers are responsible, most of which I 
have noted as “ possible ” illustrations to which I 
distinctly decline to commit myself, or which I 
have relegated to the footnotes as being of too 


irrelevant or doubtful a nature to find any place in 
the text. It would not be too much to sav that 
every one of the matters to which Mr. MUller 
takes exception might be struck out without in 
the least affecting the argument of the book. 

No doubt I have made blunders; it would be 
marvellous if I had not; or, to use the delicate 
euphemism which Mr. Muller employs to charac¬ 
terise his own mistakes, no doubt some things 
will have “ to be surrendered.” Still, I do not 
think that it will be necessary to surrender every¬ 
thing to which Mr. Muller takes exception. 

For instance, there is one statement which I 
have made, with regard to which Mr. Muller’s 
language is specially unmeasured. He, therefore, 
probably regards it as one of his strongest points. 
The usil of the Etruscan mirrors—the ausel of 
Hesychius—meant, it is admitted, either the 
“ rising sun ” or the “ dawn.” On the hypothesis 
that the Etruscan was an Altaic language, I 
ventured to suggest that these well-known words 
could be explained by means of the Permian word 
asal, which means the “ morning,” instead of con¬ 
necting them with the Latin aurora, as has been 
done by those who supposed the Etruscan to be 
an Aryan language. 

Mr. Muller comes across this conjecture, and 
says he can “ hardly believe his eyes.” He thinks 
“ no scholar could read it without shivering.” In 
spite of this very strong language, I still venture 
to think that the phonetic resemblance between 
usil and asal is quite as close as the resemblance 
between usil and aurora ; and I venture also to 
think that, if the Etruscan is an Altaic language, 
it is more scientific to seek for an explanation of 
an Etruscan word- in the language of the Finnic 
Permians, than in that of the Aryan Latins. 

The same explanation, mutatis mutandis, might 
be applied to most of the conjectures which have 
excited Mr. Muller’s shivering horror. If there 
are grounds for the presumption that the Etruscan 
is Altaic, then words which are certainly or 
probably Etruscan should be explained from 
Altaic sources, even when there is a possible 
Arvan etymology. 

Mr. Muller asserts that, except in the case of 
Kulmu, my examination of the Etruscan mytho¬ 
logy gives hardly any results. I will take two 
cases, in which not even a plausible Aryan ety¬ 
mology has been suggested. The identification of 
the Etruscan Mania, the “ Queen of the under¬ 
world,” with Mana, who in the Kalevala is the 
“ Ruler of the land of the dead,” seems to me to 
afford as close an approximation, both in sound 
and office, as could reasonably be expected. Again, 
the Etruscan Turan, who answers to Venus 
Urania, may, I think, fairly be compared with 
the Ostiak “ heaven-God ” Torujt, or with Tuhjan 
Tythi, the “ heavenly maiden ” of the Kalevala. 
To go further into this subject would be to rewrite 
for your columns my chapter on the Etruscan 
mythology. 

Of Mr. Muller’s first notice little need be said. 
He begins with an exposition of the merits of his 
own writings on the Turanian languages. I admit 
that this rebuke is well deserved, as I unfortu¬ 
nately omitted his name from the list of eminent 
Turanian scholars given in my preface. Next 
comes a denunciation of what is described as the 
“ Pan-Turanian ” method of interpretation. With 
this I am not concerned, as Mr. Muller concludes 
by admitting that the Pan-Turanian method is 
not the method which I have adopted. 

When, however, he proceeds to doubt whether 
the six words on the l)ice are really numerals, 
then, to borrow his own phrase, “ I can hardly 
trust my eyes.” Even Pott, “ that Nestor among 
Comparative Philologists,” accepts these words as 
numerals without question. As far as I know, 
every other writer, with the possible exception 
of Lord Crawford, has done tie same. It not 
numerals, it is difficult even to guess what these 
six words can possibly be. More than all, out of 
the six words upon the Dice, certainly five, probably 
all six, are proved independently to be numerals 


by their occurrence in well-known numerical for¬ 
mulae, such as statements of age, and the like. Mr. 
Muller, in his natural anxiety to keep the field 
open for his friend, Professor Corssen,mustbe hard 
driven indeed to employ such a desperate argu¬ 
ment as this. 

Pott’s “ warning words,” if they decide anything, 
decide that the Etruscan is not an Aryan or a 
Semitic speech, a dictum fatal to Professor Cors- 
sen’s hypothesis that it is one of the Italic dialects. 
If, as Pott affirms, the Etruscan numerals are 
neither Aryan nor Semitic, it follows that they 
must be either Turanian or “the last echo of 
a world totally sunk into ruins.” That Pott 
embraced the second alternative can easily be 
accounted for. He accepted without question 
Campanari’s guess—foritwas nothing but a guess— 
as to the order in which' the six words on the Dice 
should be arranged. The inevitable conclusion, 
on Campanari’s data, was that adopted by Pott— 
namely, that the numerals were a hopeless chaos. 
But, putting aside Campanari’s guess as of no 
authority, and slightly rearranging the sequence of 
the six numerals, it is not difficult to show that the 
hopeless chaos gives place to manifest order, and 
to the exhibition of clear Turanian affinities. 

In conclusion, I think I may assert that every 
Etruscan word and grammatical form as to the 
signification of which there is the slightest inter¬ 
nal or external indication, can be explained, with¬ 
out any violent etymological artifices, from the 
resources of the Altaic family of languages. Mr. 
Muller admits that the “ outward similarity ” 
cannot be denied. I may also assert that persistent 
attempts to do this by means of Aryan and Semitic 
languages have conspicuously failed. 

Of the shortcomings of my own book I am, as 
I said in my preface, fully conscious. This how¬ 
ever is not the question at issue—the question is 
whether the Etruscan is, or is not, a Turanian 
language; and this question I confidently leave to 
the decision of independent scholars. 

Isaac Tatloe. 


The Editor will be glad if the Secretaries of Insti¬ 
tutions, and other persons concerned, will lend 
their aid in making this Calendar as complete as 
possible. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Saturday, April 18, lp.ra. Sale at Christie's of Modern Pic¬ 
tures and Water-Colours of John 
Montefiore, Esq. 

3 p.ra. Crystal Pnlace Concert (Grice’s 
Concerto). 

„ New Pliilhnrmonic Concert, St. 
James's Hall. 

8 p.m. First night of Fair France at tho 
Queen’s. 

MONDAY, April 20, 10 a.m. Annual Exhibition of S ciety 

of Pointers in Water-Colours 
opens. 

„ Annual Exhibition of Institute 
of Painters in Woter-Colonrs 
opens. 

1 p.m. Sole of Modem Paintings ami 
Water-Colours at Christie's. 

3 p.in. Asiatic. 

8 p.m. New Philharmonic Concert, St. 
James's Hall. 

„ Victoria Institute: Mr. Gwfc on 
“The Ethical Condition of 
Early Scandinavian Peoples." 

„ British Architects. 

„ Medical. # 

„ Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture 
on “Carbon and certain Com¬ 
pounds of Carbon.” (II.) 

Tuesday, April 21,7.45 p.m. Statistical. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers : Renewed dii- 
enssion on “ The Fixed Signals 
of Railways.” 

„ Pathological. 

„ Anthropological: Mr. Serjeant 
Cox on 44 Hybridism ; ” Mr. A. 
L. Lewis on “ The Kentish and 
Oxfordshire Groups of Rude 
Stouc Monuments.” 

„ Society of Arts : Mr. W. C. Aitken 
on 44 Progress recently made in 
Ornamental Processes conncctod 
with the Metallic and other 
Industries.” 

8.30 p.m. Zoological. 

Wednesday, April 22,7 p.m. London Institution : Professor H. 

Morley on 44 English Poe*s of 
the Nineteenth Century." (ILL) 
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Wednesday, April 22,8 p.m. Society of Arts. Archaeological. 

,, Royal Society of Literature : Dr. 
Birdwood on “ The Silver Patera 
sent by Dr. Lord from Badakh- 
shAn.” 

Thursday, April 28, 2 p.m. Society of Antiqtmrioa (Anniver- 
sary). 

„ Sole by Messrs. Pnttick & Simp¬ 
son, of the collection of Ancient 
Charters, &c., of the late Mr. 
J. C. Hotten. 

6 p.m. Royal Society Clnb. 

8 pan. Society for the Encouragement of 
the Fine Arts : Mr. D. Grant on 
“ Chacteristics in Art.” 

8.30 p.m. Boyal: Mr. A. H. Garrod on 
“ Some Point* connected with 
the Circulation of the Blood, 
arrived at from a Study of the 
Sphygmogmph Trace ; ” Mr. 
H. Wntney, note on “The 
Minute Anatomy of the Alimen¬ 
tary Canal; ” Professor O. 
Reynolds on “ The Refraction 
of Sound by the Atmosphere.” 

„ Antiqunries. 

12 Society of Arts: adjourned dis¬ 
cussion on “Thrift us the Out¬ 
door Relief Test.” 

1 p.m. Sale at Christie’s of the Holme- 
wood collection. 

Friday, April 24, 8 p.m. Royal Institution. 

„ New Shakspere Society : Rev. F. 
G. Fleay on “ The Authorship 
of 77ie Taming of (he Shrew, 
with Remarks on Titus Andro- 
nicus. Quekett Club. 

„ Society of Arts: Dr. C. R. A. 
Wright on “ Pyrites, a Source of 
Sulphur, Copper, and Iron.” 

8.30 p.m. Clinical. 


SCIENCE. 

ROMAS INSCRIPTIONS IN BRITAIN. 

Inscriptiones Britanniae Latinae. Ed. Aemi- 

lius Hiibner, C. I. L. Vol. VII. (Berlin: 

Reimer, 1873. Folio.) 

This is a book which ought to be in the 
hands of every English archaeologist, and 
in every public library in the British Em¬ 
pire. Our first feeling, on looking into it, 
is naturally one of regret that the author 
was not horn on our own soil, coupled with a 
certain sense of shame that no competent 
English scholar had rendered his work un¬ 
necessary by taking the task upon himself. 
But this feeling disappears on reading 
the book more thoroughly. In the canse of 
philology, national pride is out of place; 
and it is pretty certain that no one who 
treated these inscriptions from an insular 
point of view, as our scholars naturally 
would, could have done the work so well as 
Professor Hiibner, who approaches Britain 
as a province of the great praetorian pre¬ 
fecture of Gallia, which he has so long 
made his own. At the same time Professor 
Hiibner renders such ample justice to Eng¬ 
lish archaeologists, past and present, that we 
feel really grateful to him for an indepen¬ 
dent testimony, which will, it is to be hoped, 
have its effect on public opinion as much at 
home as abroad. 

For onr own satisfaction we may note the 
general statement that English antiquaries 
are honourably distinguished for the care 
with which they have preserved the original 
stones and other relics found in this country, 
and for the fidelity and truthfulness with 
which they have edited them; while in Ger¬ 
many “ fraudes epigraphicae ” are by no 
means absent (p. 6). We are hound indeed 
to confess that the spurious Bichard of 
Cirencester is no credit to ns, and has 
misled even some recent antiquarians. 
We are also glad to see Professor Hiibner’s 
appreciation of the labours of our numerous 
learned societies, and of the periodicals 
issued by them. “Nowhero else probably 


was the power of united action discovered 
sooner than in Britain, or acted upon with 
more frequency in every department of 
work. Literary societies of all kinds have 
long flourished there, and grow daily stronger 
and more numerous; there is no city of any 
wealth, hardly any county, which has not its 
literary society (academia) of some sort, 
with its printed volumes of transactions ” 
(p. 41). These passages are from the in¬ 
teresting bibliographical summary at the 
beginning of the book, from which a good 
deal may be learnt even by those not spe¬ 
cially interested in inscriptions. The various 
editions of Camden are accurately discri¬ 
minated, and the merits of his companion, 
Sir R. Cotton, are acknowledged. It is, 
however, rather surprising that Professor 
Hiibner should have been the first to examine 
the autograph papers relating to their journey, 
containing several inedited inscriptions, which 
were open to the public in the British Museum 

(p. 7). 

A hearty tribute of praise is accorded to 
the prince of British antiquaries, the author 
of the Britannia ltomana, which is acknow¬ 
ledged to be the foundation of the present 
collection. John Horsley, who was a Non¬ 
conformist minister at Morpeth at the be¬ 
ginning of the last century, is a striking 
instance of the aptitude of our countrymen 
for archaeology, though, like too many of 
them, be started with a somewhat defective 
education. His epigraphieal merits are 
shown by one fact amongst others that, 
while Camden knew of about 100 inscrip¬ 
tions, Horsley delineated in his plates about 
340 (besides those that had been lost), 140 
of which had never been published before 
(pp. 8, 9). Gough is also praised for the 
fulness and accuracy of his collections ; and 
it is satisfactory to see an acknowledgment of 
the valneof the Gough topographical collection 
in the Bodleian Library, to which continual 
additions are being made, so that Professor 
Hiibner was able to find there, and to find 
easily, very much that he looked for in vain 
at the British Museum. He remarks, also, 
on the neglect of the earlier editors of 
thesauri of inscriptions, Muratori, Maffei, 
Donati, and even Orelli, in not using the 
materials provided for them by native scho¬ 
lars. 

Of recent English writers on the inscrip¬ 
tions of the whole island, the most promi¬ 
nent are Mr. C. T. Newton, of the British 
Museum, who completed the selection pub¬ 
lished in the Monumenta Historica Britannica; 
Mr. C. Roach Smith, in his Collectanea 
Antiqua ; and Dr. John M‘Canl, of Toronto, 
the editor of Britanno-Boman Inscriptions 
with Critical Notes, to whom, as well as to 
others, Professor Hiibner does justice in his 
introduction. The merits of eminent local 
antiquaries, such particularly as Hodgson 
and Bruce, in connexion with the Roman 
Wall, and Wellbeloved and Kenrick at York, 
are also fully recognised. It is further very 
pleasant to notice the acknowledgment of 
such oonstant personal kindness and assist¬ 
ance, which is not only to the credit of our 
national hospitality, but is at the same time 
a proof of the happy absence of professional 
jealousy amongst our antiquarians. Those 
who have the pleasure of knowing Professor 
| Hiibner personally will easily conceive that 


it was equally agreeable to his hosts and 
correspondents to assist him. 

It would be impossible, in an article like 
the present, to do justice to the very varied 
subjects discussed in ibis book with so much 
vigour, fulness, and good sense. A final 
judgment on such a work mast be a matter 
of time; bnt, as far as a judgment can be 
formed at once, it appears to be as perfect as 
a book of this kind can be—a monument of 
patience, learning, and skill, which may bear 
comparison with the best work of any age. 
We shall probably best consult the interests 
of our readers by giving some account of 
Professor Hubner’s conclusions on the gene¬ 
ral state of the province under the Romans, 
and on the vexed question of the Roman 
Wall, adding a few remarks of onr own. 

1. Britain, which was twice invaded with, 
slight results by Caesar, was first made a 
province by Claudius, whose army seems to 
have gained a victory under the Mendip 
hills (cp. the leaden trophy, no. 1201). It 
was first really subdued by Agrieola in the 
reign of Nero, but of his expeditions we 
learn nothing from inscriptions. The Roman 
power was naturally established earlier in 
the south than in the north, Colchester 
(Camalodunum, Colonia Victrix) and Lon¬ 
don being probably the capitals of the 
province, while Chichester (Regnum) and 
Bath (Aquae Solis) were very early stations, 
giving us inscriptions of the first century. 
York does not appear to have become the 
seat of government till the time of Trajan. 

The construction of the great work of 
Hadrian from the Solway to the Tyne, 
some way south of the lines on which Agri¬ 
cola had established fortifications, ensured 
the country to the south from attacks of 
the uncivilised nations to the north, and 
formed a permanent position, from which 
the conquered tribes of the neighbourhood, 
who had recently revolted, could be kept 
in order. The vallum of Antoninus Pius, 
between tlie Clyde and the Forth, must 
have been very much upon the same ground 
as the lines of Agricola. To the end of the 
second century we must ascribe the occu¬ 
pation of Wales, as far as it was carried 
out, the principal stations being Isca (Caer- 
leon-on-Usk), Deva (Chester), and Segon- 
tium (Carnarvon), where inscriptions of 
this date are found. Inscriptions of the 
later emperors and usurpers who had a 
special connection with Britain are compara¬ 
tively few, and there are none referring to 
Caransius and Allectus, peculiarly British 
emperors, whose coins are frequent. The 
last emperors of whom we have any distinct 
trace are Constantino and his sons Crispus, 
Constantine, and Constans, and these only 
on milestones. Considering the early asso¬ 
ciation of this island with Constantine, wc 
can only conclude that we have in these in¬ 
scriptions a very precarious material for 
judging of the history of our country. 

The island of Britain was at first a single 
province, imperial not senatorial, and go¬ 
verned as such by a consular legate, with a 
procurator under bim. After the sedition of 
Albinus it was divided into an upper and 
lower province by Septimus Severus, accord¬ 
ing to a statement of Herodian, which is 
supported by three inscriptions (nos. 280, 
281, and one in Algeria). Their boundaries 
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however, cannot be defined. The further 
partition carried out by Diocletian into four, 
to which a fifth (Valentia) was added in the 
reign of Yalens, makes little appearance in 
history, and none in inscriptions. 

On looking at the capital map of Roman 
Britain contained in this volume we can 
almost fancy we have before us a sketch map 
of the various lines of railway, so nearly do 
they coincide with the direct courses of the 
ancient roads. Scarcely any important dis¬ 
trict was left untraversed, though the south 
and east was naturally more civilised than 
the remoter districts. Of the extent to 
which Roman rale penetrated beneath the 
surface we have little means of judging. 
Professor Hiibner agrees with our most 
learned native historians in thinking that it 
did not go much beyond military occupation 
(Cp. Mr. Stubbs’ recently published Consti¬ 
tutional Histcn-y, vol. i., pp. 60-62). We 
know the names of a few colonies almost by 
chance, but we have little trace of civil and 
social life in these inscriptions, and there is, 
perhaps, no evidence at all of a continuous 
municipal tradition such as exists in the 
neighbouring province of Gaul. 

The disposition of the troops can be 
much more readily described. Pour legions 
were sent by Claudius to subdue the pro¬ 
vince, the second, ninth, fourteenth, and 
twentieth, and the first and last of these 
were permanently quartered in Britain, and 
usually at Caerleon and Chester respec¬ 
tively. The ninth, which was quartered at 
York, was destroyed in the reign of Trajan, 
and was succeeded by the sixth ( victrix ), of 
which we hare so many traces in the North 
of England. The fourteenth, which perhaps 
was quartered at Colchester, was withdrawn 
to quell the rising of Julius Civilis, in Bel¬ 
gium, and remained in Upper Germany. 
With some slight changes the second (Au¬ 
gusta), the sixth, and the twentieth (Valeria 
victrix ) formed the permanent army sta¬ 
tioned in these islands. The number of 
auxiliary and other troops was also large, 
and certain detachments seem to have been 
pretty constantly in the same place. A full 
account of them may be gathered from the 
excellent index. 

As a general rule, the Romans controlled 
the provincials of one country by soldiers 
drawn from another; and while Britain was 
garrisoned by Germans, Gauls, Spaniards, 
Lusitanians, Dalmatians, and Pannonians, 
British auxiliaries were stationed in Egypt, 
Armenia, Illyricum, and Spain. The poet 
Juvenal, it may be remarked, belonged to the 
first cohort of Dalmatians, of whom we find 
traces at Uxellodunum (Ellenborough, no. 
367, cp. 387), and may have drawn his advice 
“ dirue Maurornm attegias castella Brigan- 
tum,” from actual service. We know, how¬ 
ever, from Tacitus, that Britons were to be 
found serving under Agricola (Calgacus’ 
speech, ch. xxxi., xxxii.),- and we find 
traces of Dumnonians, or west-country folk, 
and Catuvellauni from the midland counties, 
who seem to have been enlisted to help in 
building the wall. (Nos. 775, 776, “ civitas 
Dumnon(iorum) ,” or “ Dumni(onorum),'' near 
Thirlwall Castle, and 863, “ civitate Catuvel- 
launorum Tossoclio,” at Howgill.) An epitaph 
found at Mumerills, on the vallum of Anto¬ 
ninus, also proves that the foreign cohorts 


were sometimes filled up with natives, since 
it commemorates a man “nationisBrigantis,” 
who served “ in coh(orte) II Thr(acum).” 
We have farther three cohorts, I., III., and 
IY. Br(ittonum ?), mentioned upon military 
tiles, &o., found in the north of England. 
While on the subject of the army, it may 
interest some of our readers to know that 
regular surgeons were attached to the dif¬ 
ferent divisions. We have the epitaph of a 
medicos ordinarius of the first cohort of 
Tungrians (no. 690), and of a medicus dupli- 
carius erected by his colleagues (no. 1144). 
For further details we are referred to Noel 
des Vergers’ Marc-Aurele, p. 69, foil. Paris, 
1860, 8vo. Similar inscriptions are to be 
found in the 5th volume of the Corpus, and 
in Wilmanns, nos. 1499 and 2490. 

2. The Roman Vallum from Bowness, 
on the west of Carlisle, to Wallsend, on the 
east of Newcastle, is in some respects the 
most classic ground in England, and no ac¬ 
count of this book would be even moderately 
complete without reference to it. Those of 
our readers who wish to form a lively idea 
of this great work should turn to Dean 
Merivale’s vigorous article in the Quarterly 
Review (vol. evii., for 1860), a paper to 
which Professor Hiibner might have made 
more explicit reference. Those who have 
time for details will, of course, supplement 
Professor Hiibner’s account with the fuller 
statements of Dr. Bruce’s excellent book 
(which reached a third edition in 1867), and 
with those that appear from time to time in 
the publications of the Society of Anti¬ 
quaries of Newcastle. This part of Eng¬ 
land has been extremely fortunatg in the 
public spirit shown by the landed proprietors 
from the Duke of Northumberland down¬ 
wards, and in the zeal and learning of its 
archaeologists. The noble relic over which 
they have watched so sedulously represents 
a very elaborate system of fortification. It 
consisted, as is well known, of two great 
chains, the first a massive stone wall to the 
north, strengthened by a ditch where it is 
not sufficiently guarded by a natural cliff, 
and nearly parallel to it, to the south, a 
line of three mounds, with one deep ditch 
between the two nearest the wall. The wall 
itself takes always the highest ground, in 
which it is followed by the ancient via val- 
laris, while the mounds traverse the lower 
slopes, and avoid difficulties, so that they 
sometimes, especially towards the middle of 
their course, are nearly half a mile distant 
from the wall. The wall was strengthened by 
about 320 square towers ten feet each way; 
and at distances of a Roman mile were 
about eighty small forts or castles sixty 
feet each way in the interior. The larger 
stations or praetenturae (no. 634, cp. Am- 
mian. xiv. 2,4) are now proved to have been 
seventeen in number, and lay between the 
wall and the lines of earthworks. They are 
of the form of a Roman camp walled with 
stone, and contain from three to six acres 
of ground. 

The chief controversy with regard to this 
grand work is naturally, who was the builder 
of it ? Thero is ancient authority both for 
Hadrian and Severus, but the historical in¬ 
formation is scanty, though sufficient to pro¬ 
vide material for an amicable feud between the 
antiquaries of the two counties. The Cum- 
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brians make a stand for Severus, while the 
Northumbrians, under stronger leadership, 
assert the claims of Hadrian. Another story 
was long current, drawn from Gildas, Nen¬ 
nius, and Bede, which ascribed the wall, as 
distinct from the earthworks, to a later date, 
to Carausius, for example, or to the Britons 
deserted by the Roman legions. This has 
been revived by Dean Herivale as an 
hypothesis, possible at least in some form, 
and has been accepted by Mr. C. H. 
Pearson (Early and Middle Ages of England , 
vol. i., p. 63, note). It is, however, re¬ 
jected most distinctly by Professor Hiibner, 
and probably with justice, the chief argument 
being that the whole work shows a single 
design and execution. 

The rival claims of the two Emperors are 
less easy to settle, but the Professor shows 
himself a decided Aelian, and thinks that 
Severus was onlv named as the builder out 
of flattery. The argument rests chiefly upon 
the inscriptions found in the mile castles, 
j.c., part of the work of the wall itself (nos. 
660-663), which seem intended to record 
the work done by the second legion. No. 
660, for example, runs as follows:— imp. 
CAES . TRAIAN | HADRIANI (sic) AVG | LEG . II . 
AVG | A . PLATORIO . NEPOTE . LEG . PR . PB. 

There are others of the same kind, par¬ 
ticularly a tantalizing fragment at Segedu- 
num (Wallsend, no. 498), which probably 
commemorated the occasion on which 
the vallum was built. Those who doubt 
that such works as the stone wall were 
erected by the Romans, will be interested 
in reading the quotation from the allocution, 
probably delivered by Hadrian himself, to 
the cavalry soldiers of the 6th Commagene 
cohort in Africa, in which they are praised 
for the speed with which they have built a 
long wall of this kind of large and unequal 
stones, and dug a trench through hard and 
rough gravel (Renier: Inscr. de l'Algeria, 
no. 5 d, quoted at p. 100, Wilmanns, no. 
15i9). 

3. We have perhaps sufficiently indicated 
the sort of interest attaching to this book. 
There aro many other subjects touched by it 
which we ought to mention if our space- 
allowed—such as the light thrown on the- 
religion, trade and commerce of our ances¬ 
tors. For these matters, however, it will bo 
best to await the natural complement of this 
volume, the inscriptions of Gaul and Ger¬ 
many. Professor Hiibner laments in his 
short preface that the vicissitudines tempormn 
have prevented them from being published 
together, and no doubt he is right in doing 
so. At the same time it is to be hoped he 
will have some consolation in finding a larger 
demand for the present volume in England. 
Few country gentlemen, we might almost 
say few country clergymen, are content 
without having the Doomsday, the local 
histories, and the ordnance maps of their 
county or district. We hope thatthey will feel 
it equally incumbent upon them to procure 
this volume, which they can purchase for a 
smaller sum (32s.) than that at which any of 
the better county histories are sold. Any one 
who took the pains to study it carefully, and 
to look for further illustrations in the accu¬ 
rate selection of inscriptions recently pub¬ 
lished by Wilmanns, would feel that he had 
a real and solid basis of epigraphical know- 
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ledge which it is to be feared a good many 
would-be archaeologists do not possess. In 
fact, an exact comparative study of Roman 
inscriptions is a creation of the present 
generation of Latin scholars, of whom the 
editors of the Corpus are among the most pro¬ 
minent. 

There remains, indeed, a good deal to be 
done in respect of our national antiquities, 
particularly in editing the Christian inscrip¬ 
tions of Wales, for which we are glad to see 
that Mr. Rhys, of Merton College, has made 
some collections. There may, again, be 
still considerable discoveries of Roman re¬ 
mains. Canon Raine, of York, has been 
kind enough to furnish us with the follow¬ 
ing notice of an epitaph recently discovered 
at York in a cemetery of some extent. Only 
two inscribed stones have been found, one 
of which Professor Hiibner gives in this 
volume, no. 1343, p. 307. The other seems 
to read, according to Mr. Raine’s letter :— 

D . M . 

FL111VIBELLATORIS DEC COL EBORACEN. 

VIXIT ANNI3 XXVIIII MEN . 


“ The letters are badly cut,” he writes, “ and 
the surface of the stone has crumbled away very 
much. As to Vibellatori* I am in some doubt. 
The last six letters are quite plain. This cemetery 
was unknown for the most part before. "VVe 
knew of two others for a richer class of persons, 
each stretching for more than a mile from the pre¬ 
sent walls of the city.” 

The importance of this inscription is 
evident, as adding another instance of a 
municipal officer to the few already known 
in Britain. We have a ImlviR col . ebor . 
No. 248, that is to say a Scxvir, or member of 
the college devoted to the worship of Augus¬ 
tus and other emperors; but this is the first 
decurion of whom we know anything in this 
place, once the capital of the whole island. 
The only others known are those of Lindum 
(probably) and Glevum (nos. 54 and 189), 
while there is perhaps no relic on inscrip¬ 
tions of the municipality of London. 

It may be as well to add here another in¬ 
scription which I met with in North 
Wales last summer at Llanfihangel-y-Trae- 
tiiau (S. Michael of the Estuaries), on the 
coast of Merionethshire, about four miles 
north of Harlech. The churchyard is 
known to contain stones with late Chris¬ 
tian inscriptions, but recently, in repairing 
the tower or the roof, the workmen had 
found an inscribed stone of peculiar shape, 
which had been inserted into the fabric of 
the church. My attention was called to 
this by the rector, by whose courtesy I was 
enabled to copy it. It was.a block of about 
twenty-two inches long, three-sided, and in¬ 
scribed at both of the triangular ends, and on 
two of the sides. On one of the ends and 
one side were Latin inscriptions, and on the 
other side and end Welsh. The Welsh in¬ 
scription was comparatively modern, pro¬ 
bably of the same date as that cut upon the 
end, mai 16 | 1679 ; it ended with the words 
wy/ mews heddwch, “I am in peace,” 
but was . difficulty to decipher throughout. 
The Latin inscription was very curious. 
The triangular end seemed to have been 
used for a double purpose. Towards the 
apex were four letters, one of which might 
possibly have been an u, with three others 


beneath it, which I took for IMP with a 
broader m. These three were scored through, 
and then came in apparently later charac¬ 
ters, domvs | mea | sepvlchrvm, and under¬ 
neath them another line scored. There 
were the usual “ nexus litterarum,” and 
the m’s were of a later shape, M. On the 
side was a pentameter line in similar cha¬ 
racters, which was certainly to be read— 

»)>SE. rVBET. MORTIS . TE . ME I MINISSE . DEVS + 

though the letters were somewhat indis¬ 
tinct, and the slab was broken in half by 
being thrown from a height. Of the cross 
I have a clear recollection, and it seems 
apparent in a rubbing which we made upon 
the spot. One of the friends who were 
with me at the time, and who assisted me 
in deciphering the stone (Mr. W. Heslop, 
of Brasenose), has since pointed out that the 
pentameter is a line of Martial, from the 
epigram describing the little dining-room 
built by Domitian so as to have a view of 
the mausoleum of Augustus, and that deus 
there is the dead Emperor (Martial, ii. 59). 

“ Mica vocor; quid sim eernis, ceuntio pnrva : 

Ex me Cnosareum prospicis ecce tholum. 

Frange toros, pete vina, rosns cape, tingere nardo : 

Ipso iubet mortis to meminisso deus.” 

Curious as the fact is, it is evidence of some 
culture, if of no very good taste, in the 
Christian who erected the tomb. The letters 
erased at the triangular end are also ex¬ 
tremely puzzling ; one is tempted to question 
whether they formed part of the legend of a 
milestone. But were milestones ever in¬ 
scribed upon the end ? Or could it have 
been a boundary stone, some of which we 
know were so inscribed ? This is not the 
place to discuss the matter further, but it 
may be hoped that Professor Hiibner will be 
good enough to give us his opinion on the 
matter. 

The only other contribution I can offer is' 
the name birga . | vs from a tile which I 
saw some years ago at Silchester, together 
with the one numbered 1259 in this col¬ 
lection. The only nameatall like it (and that 
is sufficiently unlike) is bir . AGILLI, no. 
1336, 155. 

In future editions of this book, as well as 
in later volumes of the series, we hope that 
the editors will add to their excellent indices 
(1) a list of the names of places, ancient and 
modern, where inscriptions are found ; (2) a 
list of the rarer words, e. g., in this book, to 
name only the first instances that occur, seria 
is a rival; \ty6fjnvov for series (no. 39), and 
so perhaps is possivit for posuit (no. 656). 

John Wordsworth. 


Responsibility in Mental Disease. By Henry 
Maudsley, M.D., F.R.C.P. “ The Inter¬ 
national Scientific Series,” No. VIII. 
(London: Henry S. King & Co., 1874.) 

The publishers of the International Scientific 
Series have made a wise choice of subject in 
selecting the question of Responsibility in 
Mental Disease for one of the volumes, and 
Dr. Maudsley has most ably executed the 
trust committed to him. This volume con¬ 
tains, in a clear and popular form, the results 
of all the most recent investigations into the 
nature of insanity and its presumed criminal 
manifestations; subjects which Dr. Maudsley 


has already handled in their professional 
aspects in his Croonian Lectures* for 1870. 

There are in this Essay two points, which 
Dr. Maudsley illustrates with great know¬ 
ledge, in relation to responsibility in mental 
disease. The first is, that there is no fixed 
line of demarcation between sanity and in¬ 
sanity ; and that on the borderland of the 
insane temperament are to be found various 
forms of morbid mental manifestations, les¬ 
sening or removing legal responsibility. The 
second is that insanity comprises several 
forms of mental derangement, with their 
premonitory symptoms, variations,andcourse, 
all of which must be familiar to those who 
would determine the existence of responsi¬ 
bility in any disputed case of criminal con¬ 
duct. Such knowledge, as Dr. Maudsley most 
truly says, the law of England does not 
possess, and hence it is notorious that the 
acquittal or conviction of a prisoner, when 
insanity is alleged, is little better than a 
matter of chance. 

“ Were the issue,” he says, “ to be deckled by 
the tossing up a shilling-, instead of by the grave 
procedure of a trial in court, it could hardly be 
more uncertain. The less insane person some¬ 
times escapes, while the more insane person is 
sometimes hanged; one man labouring under a 
particular form of derangement is aquitted at one 
trial, while another having an exactly similar 
form of derangement is convicted at another trial. 
No one will be found to uphold this state of 
things as satisfactory, although there is great 
difference of opinion as to the cause of the un¬ 
certainty ; the lawyers asserting that it is owing 
to the fanciful theories of medical men, who never 
fail to find insanity where they earnestly look for 
it; the latter protesting that it is owing to the 
unjust and absurd criterion of responsibility 
which is sanctioned by the law. Meanwhile it 
is plain that under the present system the judge 
does actually withdraw from the consideration of 
the jury some of the essential facts, by laying 
down authoritatively a rule of law which pre¬ 
judges them ; the medical men testify to facts of 
their observation in a matter in which they alone 
have adequate opportunity of observation; the 
judge, instead ol submitting these facts to the 
jury for them to come to a verdict upon, repu¬ 
diates them by the authority of a so-called rule 
of law, which is not rightly law, hut is really 
false inference founded on insufficient observation.’,! 

Dr. Mandsley’s introductory and second 
chapters (the “Border Land”) are very- 
able and instructive, and place before his 
readers in a popular form the researches 
into the relations of morbid, nervous, and 
mental phenomena of Morel and Grie- 
singer, which, in their application to 
practical medicine, are skilfully worked 
out by Dr. Anstie in his recent work on 
Neuralgia. The symptoms of the insane 
neurosis in the hereditary forms of eccen¬ 
tricity allied to genius, and in those painful 
instances of the same temperament chiefly- 
characterised by an entire absence of tbo 
moral sense, and again in the course of tbo 
degeneracy of race leading through here¬ 
ditary antecedents to crime and insanity, all 
tend to widen our views and soften onr 
judgments on the moral responsibility of 
those thus born to disease and crime. 
“ Bless not thyself only,” says the author of 
the Rcligio Medici, “ that tlion wert born in 
Athens ; but, among thy multiplied acknow- 

• Body and Mind. § 0 . Second Edition, enlarged. 

Macmillan & Co., 1873.) 
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lodgments, lift up one hand to heaven that 
thon wert bom of honest parents, that 
modesty, humility, and veracity lay in the 
same egg, and came into the world with 
thee. From snch foundations thon mayst 
be happy in a virtnons precocity, and make 
an early and long walk in goodness; so 
mayst thon more naturally feel the contra¬ 
riety of vice unto nature, and resist secure by 
the antidote of thy temper.” 

Those who have made criminals their 
study * dwell on the intimate relations be¬ 
tween insanity and crime, and Mr. Thomson, 
the surgeon of the General Prison at Perth, 
earns up tho result of many years’ experience 
of the criminal population of Scotland with 
the terse remark that “ crime is so nearly 
allied to insanity as to be chiefly a psycho¬ 
logical study.” Habitual criminals, accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Thomson, are without moral 
sense, true moral imbeciles; and Dr.Maudsley 
forcibly observes:— 

“ Crime is not then in all cases a simple affair 
of yielding to an evil impulse or a vicious pas¬ 
sion, which might be checked were ordinary con¬ 
trol exercised ; it is clearly sometimes the result of 
an actual neurosis which has close relations of 
nature and descent to other neuroses, especially 
the epileptic and the insane neuroses; and this 
neurosis is the physical result of physiological 
laws of production and evolution. No wonder 
that the criminal psychosis, which is the mental 
side of the neurosis, is for tho most part an in¬ 
tractable malady, punishment being of no avail to 
produce a permanent reformation.” 

Allied to the study of the insane tempera¬ 
ment is the relation which the moral sense 
bears to physical organisation. Observation 
of the insane compels the conclusion that de¬ 
scendants of insane parents are often entirely 
devoid of moral sense. Again; an attack of 
epilepsy produces the most striking change 
in the moral character of the patient, both 
before and after the fit. So also a severe 
attack of insanity, from which the reason 
entirely recovers, leaves often a permanent 
change of the moral powers which those who 
know the sufferer best most fully realise, 
while the earliest symptom of coming in¬ 
sanity is sometimes a deadening or complete 
perversion of the moral sense. “ Tho last 
acquired faculty in the progress of human 
evolution”—as Dr. Maudsley calls it—the 
moral sense or conscience, is the first to suffer 
when disease invades the mental organi¬ 
sation. 

The second point in Dr. Maudsley’s essay 
to which we have referred as deserving of 
study in relation to the question of Responsi¬ 
bility in Mental Disease, is that insanity is 
not—as the law of England still regards it 
—a single disease, but consists of several 
distinct varieties. Chapters iii., v., vi., 
vii., and viii. are devoted to the analogies 
and illustration of the different forms of 
mental disease. The first distinction drawn 
is between idiocy or imbecility and insanity 
proper. So far the law and science are in 
accordance. 

The manifold varieties of insanity proper 
are divided into two classes, according to the 
presence or absence of palpable intellectual 
derangement. The first division consists of 
all those cases where there is insanity of 


* The Hereditary Nature of Crime, by J. B. Thomson, 
f-R.C.S. ( Journal of Mental Science, January 1870.) 


thought, or insanity with delusion, and may 
be described as intellectual or ideational in¬ 
sanity ; the second division consists of all 
those cases in which, without delusion or 
incoherence, there is insanity of feeling and 
action, and may be properly described as 
affective insanity. The law of England 
absolutely refuses to acknowledge the exist¬ 
ence of the latter division, and all its defini¬ 
tions of mental disease are drawn from a 
study of the first division only. 

It is not consistent with the limits of 
this notice to follow Dr. Maudsley in his 
analysis and description of the several varie¬ 
ties of insanity comprised in the two divi¬ 
sions of intellectual and affective insanity 
in their relations to criminal responsibility. 
His chief attention is, of course, given to the 
several forms of partial insanity as those on 
which chiefly questions arise in relation to 
responsibility in mental disease. 

Dr. Maudsley concludes his essay with a 
very interesting chapter on the “ Prevention 
of Insanity.” The volume is altogether one 
of the best of the International Scientific 
Series which has yet appeared, and will add 
to its author’s high literary reputation. 

C. Lockhart Robertson. 


RECENT DISCOVERIES IN MINUTE LIFE. 

It seems as if microscopists are not likely to solve 
the question of the origin of minute life by the 
modes of investigation hitherto employed. The 
precautions necessary to ensure the rigid exclusion 
of germs demand so much care and manipulative 
skill, that little confidence can be placed in the 
statements of any experimenters who are not well 
known to be capable of conducting very delicate 
analyses with rigid accuracy. It was Pasteur’s 
reputation for great nicety in manipulation that 
caused his researches to be received with so much 
confidence, and though he cannot he considered to 
have fully proved his position that life never 
appears in solutions that have been completely 
freed from living organisms and germs, unless 
fresh organisms, or germs, are imported from 
without, his numerous demonstrations on the 
negative side must have great weight. The 
difficulty of excluding all germs is exceedingly 
great, and the progress of investigation leads to 
the belief that they may exist in considerable 
uantities without being visible under any magni- 
cation that can he emploved. Even superheating 
fluids to destroy the vitality of any objects they 
may contain often fails to yield convincing results, 
for if life should subsequently appear to have 
originated in them, there will be doubts whether 
every particle in the vessel employed has been 
sufficiently exposed to a life-destroying temper¬ 
ature ; while if no life should appear, the hetero- 
genists will maintain that the superheated fluids 
may have been sufficiently changed to be unfit 
for the development of living forms. 

One mode of conducting experiments on minute 
life consists in selecting an appropriate fluid, and 
isolating a small portion of it under conditions 
that enable it to be closely watched with high 
powers of the microscope, and all the changes noticed 
as they occur. This method has been recently 
adopted by Mr. W. H. Dallinger and Dr. Drysdale, 
who communicated their plans and results to 
the Royal Microscopical Society, in whose Trans¬ 
actions they are published.* The fluid they 
selected was obtained by macerating cod’s head 
in water, a small portion of which they kept in a 
“ moist chamber,” modified from similar apparatus 


• Monthly Journal of Microscopical Science, Nos. 
lvi., lx., lxi., lxii., Ixiii. 


used by previous experimenters, and the powers 
employed included Powell and Lealand’s splendid 
sene 8 s> vs, ts, and J- objectives. 

When first examined, this cod’s-head fluid con¬ 
tained a number of small cercomonads, some with 
a flagellum or whip at each end, some with two 
whips at one end and one at the other, and others 
with two at one end only. They soon saw these 
creatures multiplying by fission in a way common 
with animalcules. This mode of increase might 
be seen without change for a week or so, and 
would easily be taken for the only mode in which 
the object was multiplied, and its race preserved; 
but when sufficiently watched some would at last 
be seen to pour out lateral sarcode masses, chang¬ 
ing their shape, after which they moved like 
amoebae with pseudopodia. Pairs of these modi¬ 
fied forms approached, coalesced, and gradually 
fused together in one rounded and encysted mass. 
These changes were watched by the two observers 
with most commendable pertinacity, under a mag¬ 
nification of 2,500 diameters. At last they 
had the satisfaction of seeing a cyst burst and 
scatter a vast multitude of inconceivably small 
granules. With the 35 objective, a B eye-piece, and 
eight inches of draw-tube, these granules still ap¬ 
peared so small that drawings representing them 
with extremely fine dots are described as only 
“ diagrammatic.” The field was now watched for 
nine hours without intermission. In six hours 
the germinal particles had grown considerably, 
and in three more the parent forms were re¬ 
produced. 

It was found that the adult monads were 
destroyed by a dry heat of 121° C. (nearly 282° 
F.), but some of the minute germs apparently 
survived. W r hen a temperature of 66° 0. (ISO'S® 
F.) was given to the infusion, the adult forms 
perished, but the germs resisted 127° C. (202-6° F.). 

A similar set of investigations by the same 
observers related to a somewhat different monad 
that rarely appeared in the cod’s-head maceration 
under two or three months. This creature is egg- 
shaped, about 3J35 inch long, and furnished with 
two flagella, one enabling it to anchor itself and 
spring backwards or forwards somewhat like, but 
quicker than vorticella. It multiplies by trans¬ 
verse, and more rarely by longitudinal fission, and 
out of enormous numbers a few appear of rather 
larger size, and swimming freely. “ These become 
still—for a time amoeboid.—then round; a small 
cone of sarcode shoots out, dividing and increasing 
into another pair of flagella. The disk splits, 
each side becomes possessed of a nuclear body, 
and two well-formed monads are set free. These 
swim freely until they attach themselves to an 
ordinary form that has. just completed fission, so 
that the nuclei are approximate. Sarcode nnd 
nuclei melt into each other; the form becomes 
free-swimming, and triangular in shape; rests; 
loses its flagella; becomes clear and distended; 
then bursts at the angles, pouring out indescribably 
minute granules, from which myriads of new 
forms arise and repeat the cycle.” When first 
emitted these granules were so exceedingly small 
that the high power used could only indicate 
their presence. ■ They could not be said to be 
properly seen, any more than a distant object 
can be considered as seen through a telescope that 
completely fails to show what it is, and merely 
indicates the presence of something that causes an 
optical effect. One hour after emission the 
granules had grown sufficiently to exhibit minute 
irregular discs under the A objective and C eye¬ 
piece. In two hours more they had increased 
considerably, and in five hours they assumed the 
original pear-shaped form, though oh a very small 
scale. 

Still more remarkable were some of the facts 
relating to another monad found in the same fluid 
in an advanced stage of decomposition. It'varies 
in long diameter from 5 J 5 - n to r ;’ ;)5 inch, and has 
two flagella, one permanently hooked, and the 
other flowing in graceful curves. It moves in 
jerks by means of the hooked flagellum. Like the 
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preceding form, this one multiplied by fission, 
but after some days’ continuous observation, one 
was seen to attach itself to another, and the bigger 
one absorbed the contents of the smaller. At first 
the combined monad was flabby and irregular in 
shape, but it became rapidly distended and spheri¬ 
cal. Minute openings then appeared at opposite 
points, and a faint line connected them. Five 
minutes later, similar appearances were observed 
at right angles to the former, and others followed 
them at equal distances. The segmentation then 
proceeded in directions crossing the radii, and the 
creature presented an aspect analogous to that of 
Volvox globator. In the course of three hours the 
whole cell-contents had broken up into multitudes 
of minute oval bodies in constant motion, and 
these were set free as tailed monads by splitting of 
the cell wall. Sometimes, instead of two monads 
uniting to produce these changes, three, four, and 
even six, coalesced. 

The life history of another monad discovered by 
the experimenters is perhaps still more curious. 
This form was never seen to exceed ^inch in 
its longest diameter. It was whiter than the 
former kinds, and moved slowly and uniformly 
with a single flagellum. This kind passes from 
the pear-shaped to a globular form, loses its flagel¬ 
lum, and becomes suddenly marked like a cross¬ 
bun, after which various curvilinear strictures 
appear, and the whole breaks up into a multitude 
of young ones, which assume the original parent 
form. 


Occasionally some larger and plumper than the 
rest appeared, and fastened themselves on ordinary 
forms, which they absorbed, as mentioned in a 
previous instance, but the result was different. 
After the absorption of the little one, the larger 
monad became sluggish, and in from two to six 
hours settled down as a flattened globe. The 
next step was the bursting of the globe, and the 
discharge of a glairy-looking fluid in which the 
highest magnification gave no indications of 
granules. In seven hours extremely minute yel¬ 
lowish dots appeared, grew larger, and gradu¬ 
ally developed into the parent forms. Consider¬ 
ing that a magnification up to 6,000 linear, ob¬ 
tained by means of the most perfect objective that 
has yet been produced, could show no specks or 
granules in the fluid emitted by the bursting 
globe, and that the fluid itself was only visible 
by differing in refraction from that into which 
it was poured, just as strong spirit shows itself 
when poured into water, we may be certain that 
myriads of life germs may exist without being 
susceptible of direct discovery by any means 
mieroscopists possess. 

In the whole of the experiments detailed, no 
care was taken to exclude external germs. All 
attention was given to keeping certain objects 
constantly in view until the whole series of their 
life-changes had been exhausted. This method 
requires great perseverance, and the co-operation 
of at least two observers. With regard to the 
heat-resisting power of the minute “ sporules,” 
some were found capable of development after 
exposure to a temperature of 148'88° C., and the 
invisible sporules “appear to have had slightly 
the advantage in the contest with heat.” 


In this brief account of a series of papers, only 
the salient points have been selected. The ori¬ 
ginals bear ample testimony to the skill with 
which the observations were conducted, and sup- 
ply an important body of novel facts. No pre¬ 
vious observers had traced sexual generation down 
to such minute organisms; the process of multiple 
fission in one of the monads presents interesting 
peculiarities; and, lastly, the demonstration that 
germinating power may exist in a fluid matter in 
which no granules can be discovered, and which 
can bo dned and exposed to 800° F. without de¬ 
stroying its vitalising properties, gives rise to 
reflections that may consicferablv modifv notions 
of minute life. Henry J. Slack. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mr. Mulder Bosooed, of Rotterdam, has just 
published at Haarlem an elaborate Bibliotheca 
Ichthyologica et Piscatoria, or Catalogue of Books 
and other writings on the Natural History of Fish, 
on Pisciculture, and on Fisheries. This valuable 
bibliographical work forms a handsome octavo 
volume of 474 pages. 

In the new number of the Archives du Music 
Tcyler of Haarlem (vol. iii .fasc. 3), Mons. T. O. 
Winkler gives an anatomical account of the 
Plesiosaurus Dolichodeirus (Conyb.) in the Museum, 
with a fine folding plate of the skeleton of the 
animal. 

Dr. Carl Hornstbin, the Director of the 
Bohemian Observatorv at Prague, has just printed 
his Magnetical and Meteorological Observations 
for 1872. This thirty-third annual volume is 
larger in form, but has fewer pages, than the pre¬ 
vious volumes. 

The Cape Catalogue of 1159 Stars for 1800, 
which has just arrived in this country, has occu¬ 
pied Mr. E. J. Stone’s chief thoughts during the 
three years he has been Her Majesty’s Astronomer 
at the Cape. It is the first Catalogue of Stars ever 
printed at the Cape, and is a very creditable spe¬ 
cimen of Messrs. Saul Solomon & Co.’s press. It 
appears that the latitude of the Observatory is 
still a matter of uncertainty to the extent of half 
a second. 

Mr. E. T. Loiseau read a paper on “ Artificial 
Fuel ” before the Franklin Institute of Phila¬ 
delphia, on January 21, in which he gave a full 
account of the attempts that have been made at 
various times to utilise coal dust, See., and of the 
atents that have been obtained for this purpose, 
t appears, from a table given by Mr. Loiseau, 
that the loss of life among the colliers of Great 
Britain from 1808 to 1872 has been at the rate 
of one death to every 100,000 tons of coals 
raised. 

A new Society has recently been founded in 
New York for the study of two special branches 
of medical science. The Society of Neurology 
and Electrology held their first meeting on January 
21, in the liall of the New York College of 
Physicians and Surgeons. 

A chair of Psychiatry (or Medical Psychology) 
is about to be established at the University of 
Leipzig, and the sum of 250,000 thalers is to be 
devoted to this purpose. 

The New York Medical Journal for March 
notices—as the latest invention for the benefit of 
sufferers from chronic bronchitis and allied mala¬ 
dies—a candle, containing certain balsams and 
resins, which, when burned, renders the air fra¬ 
grant and soothing to the lungs. 

The Temj>erature of the Skin in Man. —Dr. E. 
Hankel {Archie, d. Hcilkunde , B. xiv. II. ii.) has 
made a series of examinations of the temperature 
of the skin under various circumstances with an 
extremely delicate thermo-electric apparatus, and 
has arrived at the following conclusions:— 1 . 
During mental activity the temperature of the 
skin of the head does not undergo any noticeable 
change. 2. During muscular action, whether the 
contraction be continuous or interrupted, the tem¬ 
perature of the skin over the contracting muscle 
undergoes distinct depression, but immediately 
rises again, and to a not inconsiderable amount. 
Hankel explains the primary sinking by supposing 
that the muscle during action draws blood to 
itself from the adjoining parts, and hence, by 
causing anaemia of the skin, lowers its tempera¬ 
ture. 3. When sweating takes place, or even 
shortly before, the temperature of the skin rises, 
and remains exalted as long as sweating takes 
place in any considerable degree. 

Reproduction of one of the Anterior Members of 
the Axolotl and Newt after Removal. —M. Legros 
has lately (February 7, 1874) communicated to 


the Society of Biology, through M. Onimus, the 
results of nis experiments on tne reproduction of 
the members oi the newt, and from these it 
would appear that the anterior members of the 
newt can he reproduced even when the whole of 
the basal or proximal part has been removed. M. 
Vulpian, however, denied the possibility of this 
taking place, providing the whole of the limb 
be removed, and exhibited before the society 
three newts whose right anterior limb he removed 
completely five years ago, and an axolotl whose 
extremity he had removed as loDg as eight years 
ago; in none of these cases had there been any 
budding from the wound, though the animals had 
been well nourished, and he therefore maintained 
that M. Legros could not have effected the com¬ 
plete removal of the limb. 

Physiological Researches in Russia .—The last part 
of Pfliiger’s Archie, 1874, contains a report of the 
papers read at the fourth meeting of the Russian 
Society for the Advancement of Natural Science, 
held at Kasan, the most important of which papers 
are the following:— 

1. “ The Amount of Fat contained in the Milk of 
the Human Female.” Dr. A. Schukowsky, of Mos¬ 
cow, who had large opportunities of investigation 
at his command, found that the amount of fat 
contained in the milk of healthy women, confined 
within a month previously, was 8 per cent. A 
diminution of this amount only occurred when 
the woman was out of order, or had been unable 
to obtain a sufficient amount of food. In such 
cases the amount might be diminished to 0‘86 per 
cent. 

2. “ The Mechanics of the Movement of the Bile.” 
Professor Kowalewskv, of Kasan, described the 
results of a series of experiments be had made to 
determine the relation between the forces driving 
onward the bile, and the resistance the bile ex¬ 
perienced in its passage towards the intestinal 
canal. In this investigation the maximum pres¬ 
sure exerted against the walls of the bile ducts, 
when ligatured, on the one hand, and on the 
other the maximum pressure ordinarily exerted 
by the bile during its passage, was estimated by a 
manometer. The results obtained were as follows, 
the animals being for the most part cate submitted 
to the influence of woorara:—1. The motor power 
driving the bile is not a constant force either in 
different animals or in the same animal at different 
times. The pressure varies in woorarized cats, 
after ligation of the duct, between 12 and 20 mm. 
of mercury. 2. These variations depend on the 
blood pressure in the larger arteries ; so that when 
the pressure rises in the larger arteries it is in¬ 
creased also in the biliary ducts. A certain 
space of time, however, elapses -between the two 
events, and the latter is therefore not the imme¬ 
diate consequence of the former, but depends upon 
an alteration in the activity with which the secre¬ 
tion is formed, or upon its reabsorption from the 
biliary ducts. 3. The amount of the resistance to 
the outflow of .the bile into the intestine, under 
ordinary conditions, presents variations even in 
the same animal, differing, for example, in cura- 
rized cats from 3 - 4 to 7’6 mm. of mercury. 
4. But if now the amount of the pressure under 
which the bile is forced onwards is compared with 
the resistance that it meets with, it will be im¬ 
mediately seen that a permanent arrest of its 
movement, or a retrogressive absorption, is out of 
the question under any physiological condition, 
though it is quite possible that the flow of the bile 
into the intestine may be stopped until the pres¬ 
sure against the walls of the biliary ducts amounts 
to a height of from 3'4—7 '6 mm. Hg. As soon 
as the latter height is reached the bile must begin 
to enter the intestine guttatim. This must fre¬ 
quently occur in fasting animals, in whom the gall¬ 
bladder is often found quite full. We are thus 
enabled to afford some explanation of the remark¬ 
able difference that frequently exists in the com¬ 
position of the bile in the gall-bladder, and that 
freshly obtained from the animal, since, when the 
gall-bladder has been completely filled, the bile 
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which is subsequently secreted must be discharged 
directly into the intestine, without entering the 
gall-bladder at all. It may be mentioned that Dr. 
Bogoljubow has found that, in respect to the gases 
alone, whilst freshly-secreted bile may contain as 
much as 64 per cent, of combined, and 7 per cent, 
of free carbonic acid, the amount contained in bile 
in the gall-bladder of fasting animals may not 
exceed 2 per cent, of the combined gas and 2 per 
cent free. 

8 . Dr. A. Troitzky, of Easan, made a communi¬ 
cation upon the “ Mode of estimating and register¬ 
ing the Rapidity with which Excitation is propa¬ 
gated in the Nerves of Frogs at different degrees of 
Temperature and with various strength of exciting 
Currents.” A description of the modification in 
the ordinary mvographion he has found useful 
was given, and the following results were stated 
to have been obtained with feeble currents, the 
temperature at which the maximum rapidity of 
propagation of the stimulus in the nerves lies be¬ 
tween + 20° and + 10° C. The rapidity falls if 
the nerve is warmed to 30° 0 . or lowered in tem¬ 
perature to 0° C. With strong currents the 
influence of temperature upon the conductivity of 
the nerves diminishes. The rapidity depends more 
upon the strength of the exciting current than 
upon the temperature; with very strong currents 
the influence of temperature is abolished. The 
rapidity of conduction depends upon the strength 
of the stimulus, and stands in direct relation to it. 

4 N. Sokownin gave the results of his researches 
upon the “ Innervation of the Urinary Bladder.” 
His experiments were chiefly directed to the de¬ 
termination of the central nervous apparatus by 
which the bladder is excited to contract. He 
agreed with Afonasieff that the contractions of 
the bladder which occur when the pedunculi 
cerebri are irritated are due to the excitation of 
the vaso-motor system; and he found that, on 
applying a ligature to the aorta, he could exclude 
the influence of the irritation of the cerebral pe¬ 
duncles. He concludes that there is a motor centre 
for the bladder in the brain, the motor nerves 
descending in the spinal cord, emerging with the 
■ first, second, and third roots of the sacral nerves, 
and entering the hypogastric plexus. A portion 
also passes from the spinal cord in the first in¬ 
stance to the inferior mesenteric ganglion, and 
then to the hypogastric plexus. Reflex contrac¬ 
tions of the Bladder are induced ( 1 ) by excita¬ 
tion of the sensory nerves of the body generally 
(sciatic, crural, and splanchnic), with the excep¬ 
tion of the pneumogastric; and ( 2 ) by the excita¬ 
tion of the proper sensory nerves of the bladder 
itself, which are partially contained in the sacral 
nerves and partly in connecting branches between 
the plexus hypogastricus and the inferior mesen¬ 
teric plexus. The contractions called forth by 
the first-named nerves depend upon percep¬ 
tion of pain, and do not occur if either the 
hemispheres are removed or the spinal cord is 
divided in the neck. The reflex actions which 
can be induced by irritation of the sensory sacral 
nerves of the bladder have as their centre some 
point in the vicinity of the fourth lumbar ver¬ 
tebra ; whilst the reflex actions which are excited 
through the sensory sympathetic fibres have the 
inferior mesenteric ganglion as their centre. 

6 . A. Naumow and S. Beljaew give the details 
of their experiments on “ The Effects of Respira¬ 
tion of Oxygen and Atmospheric Air on the Tem¬ 
perature of the Body.” They showed that in man 
and dogs the temperature of the body during the 
respiration of oxygen varied in the same way, 
under similar conditions, as during respiration of 
air. The number of the cardiac beats did not 
appear to be influenced by the respiration of 
oxygen, but the rapidity of the current of blood in 
the carotid was augmented. 

6 . Professor F. Nawrocky, of Warsaw, made a 
communication upon “ The Secretion of Saliva by 
Reflex Action.” Two works have recently appeared 
(one by Owsjannikow and Tschiriew, the other by 


Griitzner and Chlapowsky) which have been sup¬ 
posed to add a new feet to our knowledge of the 
mode in which the secretion of saliva can be re- 
flectorially excited, namely by irritation of the 
sciatic, auricular and other nerves. Nawrocky, 
however, has been unable to corroborate these 
experiments, and attributes it rather to increased 
pressure of blood in the gland. 

7. Dr. P. Spir6, of Odessa, gave an account of 
his researches on “ The Innervation of the Bran- 
chia in Frogs.” This, together with 8, a paper 
by Professor J. Dogiel on “ The Pharmacological 
Value of certain Uniatomic Alcohols,” is too 
long, technical, and complicated for insertion 
here. 

9. Professor N. Kowalewsky, of Kasan, com¬ 
municated the results of his experiments on “ The 
Physiological Action of Air entering the Blood¬ 
vessels,” and showed that when a small quantity 
was injected into the centric end of the divided 
jugular vein, it caused diminution of the arterial 
pressure, with accelerated action of the heart, which 
again was followed by increased arterial pressure, 
and so on, in a series of waves of increased and di¬ 
minished pressure (vagusstimulation), ending,ulti- 
mately, in a return to the ordinary condition. 
The injection of large quantities of air caused 
rapid reduction of the arterial pressure, apparently 
from increased obstacles to the passage of blood 
from the veins into the arteries, and death. 

Other papers were by Dr. J. Nawalichin, of 
Kasan, on “ Some Points in Relation to the Vaso¬ 
motor System,” on “ The Lymphatics of the 
Thyroid and Thymus Glands,” and on “The 
Tension of the Brain and its Opposite Relations 
to the Circulation of the Blood; ” by J. Schumkow, 
on “ A Self-injecting Method of filling the Lym¬ 
phatics of the Pericardium; ” by Dr. J. Skworzow, 
on “The Histology of the Heart and its Invest¬ 
ments ;" by Drs. Arnstein and Gonjaew, on “ The 
Nerves of the Intestinal Canal; ” and lastly, Dr. 
P. Rudanowsky exhibited a large number of 
specimens of sections of the nervous system. 

The Congress for Anthropology and Prehistoric 
Archaeology will be held this year at Stockholm, 
in August. The International Congress of Orien¬ 
talists will meet in London, in September. 

The American papers lament the rapid disap¬ 
pearance of the buffalo, which has been so un¬ 
sparingly destroyed, not for its flesh, hut merely 
for its skin, that it is now almost impossible to 
catch a glimpse of the animal east of the Rocky 
Mountains. This result is scarcely to be wondered 
at, if we are to believe the statement, made on the 
authority of an old hunter, that on the Rickaree 
river alone two thousand buffalo-hunters had been 
camped out together, and that it was not unusual 
for a skilful shot to bring down as many as two 
hundred animals in the course of a season. This 
wholesale butchery ha9 had the natural result of 
lowering the price of the skins, which have lately 
only brought on an average one dollar, sixty, and 
forty cents respectively, for the hides of males, 
females and youug animals. 

Dr. Mohstke, Inspector-General in the Medical 
Department of the German Imperial Service, has 
made some interesting observations in regard to 
the question, so often mooted bv naturalists, 
whether crocodiles are voiceless. During a resi¬ 
dence of many years in the Indian Archipelago, 
Dr. Mohnike had the” opportunitv of observing a 
large number of the ordinary local species of 
crocodile, specimens of which are frequently 
to be met with in • estuaries and high up the 
rivers; and the result of his long and carefully- 
conducted observations of these animals is that, 
while the young possess an audible voice, which 
gives forth a bleating sound, the full-grown and 
old members of this Saurian family are com¬ 
pletely voiceless. In this respect, therefore, his 
observations are perfectly in harmony with those 
of A. von Humboldt, who, in the first volume of 
his Recueil d Observations de Zoologie , asserted 


that, while the young of the alligator of tropical 
America could readily be excited by terror or 
surprise to utter piercing cries not unlike those of 
a cat, he and his companions, during their long 
sojourn on the banks of the Orinoco, had never 
heard a sound from any of the older animals, 
although they were almost every night in the im¬ 
mediate vicinity of numerous gigantic specimens 
of the family. 

According to Dr. Mohnike, this voicelessness on 
the part of the adult crocodile is due to a special 
and gradual modification of the tongue and 
larynx, involving the chordae vocales, and de¬ 
pendent upon and coincident with definite periods 
of growth. In the young of this species the 
length of the head is more than twice as great as 
the breadth, while in the full-grown animal this 
proportion is very considerably diminished, at the 
same time that the lower jaw becomes more fixed 
and immovable, and the tongue more firmly con¬ 
nected with all the surrounding parts, ft is to 
this gradual, hut very decided, hardening and 
stiffening of all the ligaments of the larynx, as 
well as of all parts of the internal structure of the 
mouth, that l)r. Mohnike ascribes the loss of voice 
observablo with advancing age in the crocodile; 
and accounts for the fact, which he had himself 
an opportunity of observing, that the older animals 
may bo irritated and injured, and even tortured 
to death, without giving utterance to the faintest 
sound. 

The French Assembly have voted a pension of 
12,000 francs to M. Pasteur for his eminent 
services to science, more particularly for his re¬ 
searches into the causes of the diseases of the 
vine and of silkworms. One half of the pension 
is to revert to Madame Pasteur after her husband’s 
death. _ 

The Rev. Albert Lowy has been appointed 
Editor and Secretary to the Society of Hebrew 
Literature. 

A Magazin fir jiidische Geschichte und Litc- 
ratur has been commenced at Berlin under the 
editorship of Dr. A. Berliner. 

Dr. Kleinert, Professor of Theology in the 
University of Berlin, proposes the following solu¬ 
tion of a problem which has puzzled many in¬ 
terpreters of the Old Testament, viz., why Eve 
should be said to have been formed from a rib. 
Referring to the passage in Professor Max Muller’s 
Lectures on the Science of Religion where the Hebrew 
legend is compared with similar legends of other 
races, and traced back to the Semitic idiom, 

“ Thou art bone of my bone,” Professor Kleinert 
says: “ Why it was a rib in particular from which 
Eve was believed to have been formed, must like¬ 
wise be explained by the rhemato-mythologieal 
process. The primitive Semitic language possessed 
a word ‘hue, rib. It is preserved in the Arabic 
dual form al-‘havani, which can no more be re¬ 
ferred to a triliteral root than yaddni, the two 
hands. The word was lost in Hebrew, but, 
before it was lost, the name of the mother 
of all living, ‘ Havvd , had been mixed up with 
‘hav, the old word for rib, so that nothing was 
more natural than that Eve should be said, not 
only to be ‘ bone of my bone,’ but the very rib, 
or hav, of Adam. The later etymology of ‘Havvd 
(Eve, from ‘hayah, to live) is peculiar to Hebrew.” 

All students of popular poetry will be glad to 
learn that the second volume of the Gtcerzion 
Breiz-izel, the Chants Pojiulaires de la Basse Bre¬ 
tagne, by M. Luzel, has just been published. M. 
Luzel has received the acknowledgments of the 
highest authorities for the manner in which he 
has edited these songs. They are all collected 
from among the people, they are printed exactly as 
they are recited, nothing is altered, corrected, 
improved, or smoothed. M. Luzel stands between 
us and the Breton people, not like a landscape 
painter, who draws a picture that is to produce an 
artistic efl'ect, but like a photographer, who gives 
us exactly what there is, without ever touching 
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the negatives which his camera has yielded him. 
M. Luzel frequently gives us the same song in 
differeut versions, but he does not mix them so as 
to form a more complete poem. 

The poems published in the first and second 
volumes are of a narrative or epic character; they 
are called gwerzion by the people; the third and 
last volume will contain the toniou, the lyric 
poetry. 

AVith one or two exceptions, the poems pub¬ 
lished by M. Luzel in the seeond volume are all 
anecdota, at least in that form in which he gives 
them. There are many more, he tells us, printed 
on fly-sheets, and sold by travelling singers at fairs 
(“aux pardons et aux foires ”), which, if collected, 
would fill at least two volumes. But many of 
them are either modern, or, if ancient, have been 
modernised to suit the taste of the period. 

As M. Luzel gives both the text and a literal 
translation of every sonjr, his book will be of great 
interest to Celtic scholars, and we only hope that 
a wish expressed long ago by M. Renan—himself, 
we believe, of Breton origin—mav soon be realised, 
that a chair of Celtic Philology 1)6 founded at the 
College de France. 

Arrangements have now been made by the 
English Dialect Society for the immediate com¬ 
mencement of the printing of a work upon 
English plant-names, by Messrs. Britten and 
Holland, to which attention was drawn in the 
Report of the Society for 1873. As the work is 
of considerable extent, being the result of many 
years’ labour, it will be published in parts; the 
first part will probably contain the portion from 
A to D, and will be ready, if possible, by the end 
of the present year, so as to be included among 
the Society’s publications for 1874. Any contri¬ 
butions to this work should be forwarded at once 
to Mr. James Britten, at the British Museum. It 
is intended to include all local plant-names, which 
arc to be explained by help of the scientific names. 
Further information is supplied in the report 
alluded to above. 

The society will also publish a volume of ad¬ 
ditions to Forby’s well-known East-Anglian 
Glossary, chiefly by the late Rev. E. S. Taylor, 
and Mr. Bevan of Bury. It will be edited by 
Mr. Skeat, formerly curate of East Dereliam, 
Norfolk. 

At the last meeting of the Manchester Literary 
Club, an interesting paper was read by Mr. T. 'f. 
Wilkinson, F.R.A.S., on the “Dialect of East 
Lancashire.” Valuable details were given of the 
peculiarities of that very composite dialect, and in 
conclusion Mr. Williamson pointed out that there 
are at least 121 dialectic words in Chaucer, and 
91 in Spenser which are still in daily use in East 
Lancashire, although not one of them is to be 
found in any modern dictionary. Of these, 
Chaucer uses three words which mav have been 
derived from the Keltic, forty-five Norse, eight 
Frisian, sixty Anglo-Saxon, and three Norman- 
French. Spenser has thirteen words that may 
have come from the Keltic, thirty-nine Norse, six 
Frisian, twenty-six Anglo-Saxon, and three from 
Norman-French. These two voluminous authors 
have only eighteen of the north-country dialectic 
words in common. Various speakers pointed out 
that the dialect of North and Mid Lancashire is 
distinct from that spoken in the South and South¬ 
east of the county, some holding that the Ribble 
is the lino of demarcation, and some maintaining 
that the South Lancashire dialect begins only at 
Bolton. Mr. W. E. Axon made an important 
suggestion with regard to the Gelt Hystoriale of 
the Destruction of Troy, recently published by the 
Early English Text Society. The editors attribute 
the poem to “Huchowne of the Awle Rvale,” 
whom they identify with Sir Hugh of Eglmton, 
mentioned by Dunbar; but Mr. Axon, argues that 
various circumstances go to prove that the author 
was a native of Lancashire. 


MEETINGS OF THE WEEK. 

Rotal Geographical Society. 

At a crowded meeting of the above Society on 
Monday evening the 13th instant, Sir Bartle Frere, 
the President, announced that Colonel Grant, the 
Rev. Horace Waller, Mr. Hutchinson, and Mr. 
Webb—Livingstone's old friend—had been selected 
to receive the doctor’s remains in London. Her 
Majesty's Government had come forward in a 
most willing spirit to undertake the charge of the 
funeral at the public cost. The 18th instant had 
been selected by Dean Stanley for the ceremony, 
and there would he made every effort to provide 
accommodation for members of the Royal Geo¬ 
graphical Society, and for the public. 

Mr. Clements Markham, C.B., then read aletteT 
from Mr. Holmwood, of the British Consulate at 
Zanzibar, giving particulars elicited from Majwara, 
one of Livingstone's native attendants, respecting 
the doctor’s last journey. The party left IJnyan- 
yembe with Livingstone about the end of August 
1872, and made for the south of Lake Tanganyika, 
crossing the Ruugwa River, where they met with 
some boiling springs. They crossed the Chambezi 
about a week’s journey from Lake Bemba, and 
recrossed it just before it entered the lake. After 
making a detour round Lake Bemba, they jour¬ 
neyed by canoes to an island in the lake, called 
Matipa. After having with difficulty secured 
more canoes, they crossed the lake diagonally, 
and arrived in a long valley where the rains had 
swollen every stream, and made progress a matter 
of extreme difficulty. Dr. Livingstone, who had 
been ailing since leaving Unyanyembe, wished to 
cross the hills to Katanga, and thence return to 
Ujiji through Manyuema. But on approaching 
the northern part of Bisa, he had to take a sort 
of native palanquin. On arriving at Ilala, where 
the Sultan dwelt, they were not permitted to 
advance further, and they accordingly built a hut 
and fence for him at Kabende, where he finally 
breathed his last on the night of May 4, 1873. 

Mr. Laing, who had brought the body from 
Zanzibar, said he had conversed with Jacob 
Wainwright, one of the boys sent by Mr. Stanley 
to meet Dr. Livingstone from the toast, and it 
was gratifying to find in what affection and 
esteem the doctor was held by all people on his 
journey. Wainwright furthermore spoke and 
wrote English very well, and had kept a diary 
since the doctor’s death. 

A paper was then read by Mr. Ashton W. 
Pilke on his recent journey across Turkistan by 
way of Kuldja and Tashkend. In the course of his 
travels, Mr. Dilke could not help observing that 
Russian goods were universally preferred to 
English, inasmuch as they are better suited to the 
requirements of the people. While at Kuldja, he 
ascertained that gold and silver were plentiful in 
the neighbouring mountains, and that coal was so 
cheap as to fetch only three halfpence a hundred¬ 
weight. The region eastward was a complete desert, 
hut the valley of the Hi was, on the contrary, 
fertile. Lake Balkash, into which the river Ili 
flows, is of considerable extent, averaging about 
three hundred miles long and fifty miles broad, 
while the mountains on the northern side attain 
the height of 12,000 feet. At one time a good 
road existed towards Peking, but it had fallen 
somewhat into disrepair. Lake Issykul to the 
south appears to be of recent origin, thre hundred 
and fifty years ago it was apparently not known, 
and there are proofs of villages having existed on 
its site, the ruins of the buildings being visible at 
the bottom. In conclusion, Mr. Dilke gave a 
graphic description of that fanatical race, the 
Tungans, who have for several years formed the 
nucleus of the Mohammedan rebellion against 
China. 


Ltnnean ( Thursday , April 16). 

“ Contributions to the Botany of the ChaUtnger 
Expedition,” by H. N. Moseley, M.A. No. III.-X. 
Notes on Fresh-water Algae in the boiling spring* 

Diq 


at Furnas, St. Michael's, Azores, and their neigh¬ 
bourhood. In the Valley of Furnas there are two 
distinct sets of hot springs: at the village itself, 
and at a distance of two or three miles on the shore 
of the lake. In the principal spring of the latter 
set ebullition is continually going on, and no 
algae were found in it. At a short distance iB 
another sulphurous spring, very hot but not boil¬ 
ing; this is covered to the depth of about an 
inch with a shining substance, composed entirely 
of Oscillatoriae, mixed with a Chroococcus and a 
few skeletons of Diatomaceae. Close by the sul¬ 
phurous springs are shallow pools of hot water, 
edged round with a Chroococcus. In the other 
set is one boiling spring. Immediately below it 
is a swamp of hot mud, also full of Chroococcus, 
mixed with Oscillatoriae. The alga found in- 
greatest abundance closely resembles that de¬ 
scribed by Rabenhorst as growing in warm 
springs in Europe. In a warm stream of about 
05°F. was found a Conferva growing amongst the 
fibres of a moss. The neighbouring lake, in which 
are several patches where sulphurous gas is dis¬ 
charged, is rich in algae, chiefly Nostoc, Oscilla- 
toria, Hydrodictyon, &c. 

Appended to the report wore some notes by 
Professor Dyer, stating that the algae sent home 
by Mr. Moseley had been submitted to Mr. Archer 
and the Rev." E. O’Meara. Mr. Archer states 
that the algae are all well-known and common 
species, several of them British, including Spiro- 
gvra, Mesocarpus, Bulboehaete, Oedogonium, Pe- 
diastrum, Botryococcus, &c. Mr. O’Meara reports 
that the Diatoms are also those of most frequent 
occurrence in fresh-water, and appear to be in no 
way affected by the high temperature. 


Royal Institution ( Friday , April 17). 

“ On the Composition of Colours by Polarised 
Light.” By William Spottiswoode, F.R.S., 
LL.D., &c. 

It is well known that the colours produced by 
crystal plates in polarised light are due to the sup¬ 
pression of one or more of the components of white 
light. If the resulting colours be examined by the 
spectroscope, their spectra will show one or more 
dark bands in the portions suppressed. This fact, 
with some of its consequences, was the subject of 
an investigation many years ago by MM. Foucault 
and Fizeau ; and their experiments received some 
further development at the hands of Mr. Spottia- 
woode last year. 

Starting "from this principle and using a quartz 
plate, cut perpendicularly to the axis, and a double 
image prism as analyser, the lecturer showed that 
the spectrum of each of the two complementary 
images contained a dark hand; and that if either 
band were shifted, the other followed at a certain 
interval. In this way the positions of the hands, 
so far as they admit of definition, indicate the 
positions of complementary colours. 

It was then shown that, by using a second 
double-image prism, the intensity of light in 
either pair of the four images so produced might 
be reduced at pleasure; and by this means it was 
proved, in accordance with Helmholtz’ experi¬ 
ments, that the low-tint colours, e.g., russet, 
brown, olive green, and peacock blue, are simply 
the result of low illumination. 

By the use of a second quartz plate, four images 
of different tints were formed; the nature of the 
tints produced by the overlapping of the images 
waB explained; and it was shown that where three 
of the images overlapped, the resulting tint must 
correspond to the tint suppressed in the fourth 
image. 

Lastly, by the use of a third quartz plate and 
double-image prism, it was shown that the eight 
images so formed might be grouped in pairs 
such that the tint remaining in one of each pair 
would correspond to the tint of the parts sup¬ 
pressed in the other. 

The lecturer explained that in its present rough- 
hewn state (as he described it), the method gave 
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only approximations to the results obtained by 
the methods of Helmholtz, Clerk Maxwell, and 
Lord Rayleigh ; but he suggested that it was pro¬ 
bably capable of further refinement. 


Numismatic Society (Thursday, April 16). 
The meeting was entirely occupied with two 

B of biographical interest. Tne first, by Mr. 

?y, brought forward a number of interesting 
particulars concerning T. Simon, the celebrated 
medallist of Guernsey. The second paper, being 
a continuation of the “Annals of the Scottish 
Coinage,” by Mr. Cochran Patrick, owed its chief 
interest to the famous engraver Nicholas Briot, 
whose relations with the Scottish Mint were very 
clearly set forth in the paper. 


Society of Antiquaries (Apnl 10). 

Me. Ralston communicated to the Society the 
programme of an archaeological meeting which is to 
be held at Kiev, on the 14th of next August, to last 
about three weeks. The programme contains a list of 
questions for discussion on Primaeval Antiquities, 
the Historical Geography and Ethnography of 
Russia, Arts and Sciences, Manners and Customs, 
the History of the Church, Russian and Sclavonic 
Literature, and Byzantine and Oriental Antiquities. 
An exhibition of Sclavonic antiquities will be 
held, and the tumuli near Kiev will be excavated 
in order to discover to what race and age they are 
to be ascribed. Excursions will also be organised 
to places of interest in the neighbourhood. The 
Rev. S. S. Fowler read an account of the archaeo¬ 
logical proceedings at Durham during the past 
year, ana of the restoration of the Cathedral and 
the Church of Monk Wearmouth, which was 
built by Benedict Biscop in the seventh century. 
The church of St. Giles’ was saved from destruc¬ 
tion by the timely remonstrance of the Durham 
Archaeological Society. Mr. Fowler exhibited 
several objects of great interest from Durham, 
which will be enumerated in our next number. 


FINE ART. 

Richard Wagner and the Music of the Future. 

History and Aesthetics. By Franz Hiiffer. 

(London: Chapman & Hall.) 

The name of Dr. Hiiffer will be no unfamiliar 
one to the readers of the Academy ; nor, it 
may be presumed, will it be needful to da 
more than remind them that he is one of 
the most enthusiastic and ardent of the par¬ 
tisans of the new school of music, to which 
so many, especially in Germany, have given 
in their adherence. He is, moreover, not a 
mere talker, but a man who can give an 
intelligent reason for his musical faith, and 
whose opinions, therefore, deserve respect 
even from those who may not be able unre¬ 
servedly to accept his conclusions. On 
these grounds the present work claims the 
attention of all who take an interest in the 
artistic questions of the day. 

On. taking up the book, the first thing 
which arrests the reader’s attention is the 
emblematical design on the cover—a large 
tree, above which is inscribed the name of 
Wagner, while in the various branches are 
found the names of Franz, Schumann, Liszt, 
and Schubert—the last-named being the 
lowest. Whether this order is intentional 
or not, we cannot say; but if the conclusion is 
to be drawn that Schubert (whom Liszt 
himself calls “the most poetic of musicians”) 
is to be ranked below Franz or Liszt, to say 
nothing of Schumann and Wagner, we em¬ 


phatically protest against the arrangement. 
Possibly, however, the inference may be 
strained, and the position merely accidental. 
In any case, that Wagner is to be placed “at 
the top of the tree,” it is the aim of a large 
portion of Dr. Huffer’s book to prove. 

A great part of the substance of the pre¬ 
sent work appeared originally in the Fort¬ 
nightly Review ; a smaller portion (chiefly 
letters by Schumann) in the columns of 
the Academy. The author has, however, 
remodelled the whole ; and in his preface he 
explains the aim he proposes to himself. He 
commences with the assertion, from which 
few will differ, that the Ninth Symphony of 
Beethoven marks a new phase in the history 
of musical art. He speaks of the first three 
movements of that work as “ the triumph 
of absolute music ”—a somewhat vague term, 
by the way, which leaves one a little at a 
loss as to the author’s precise meaning. 
What is “ absolute ” music ? Is it music 
without words ? or is it the opposite of 
“ programme ” music ? Dr. Hiiffer proceeds 
to say— 

“ But in this very splendour of nrtistic per¬ 
fection, we indistinctly, but no less certainly, feel 
the want of something that remains unexpressed; 
and by acknowledging this want, as founded in 
the nature of music itself, and introducing into 
the last movement of his D minor symphony the 
human word, as a firm basis for hi» lofty aspira¬ 
tions, Beethoven has at the same time ushered in 
a new period of his art. To define the nesthetical 
foundation of this new idea in music, and at the 
same time follow the course of its growth, will be 
my chief task in the following pages.” 

These words give us clearly and succinctly 
the leading idea underlying the whole of the 
“Music of the Future,” which might be de¬ 
fined as “ music upon a poetic basis.” This 
basis may be either dramatic or lyrical; and 
the present work deals with both forms. 
Dr. Hiiffer treats of Wagner as representing 
the dramatic, and Schubert, Schumann, 
Franz and Liszt, as illustrating the various 
shades of the lyrical phase of modem 
music. 

Here, before proceeding further, we must 
pause for a minute to remark that, if Dr. 
Hiiffer means precisely what he says in the 
above quotation, the very large majority of 
musicians will join issue with him at once. 
Is there an incompleteness, a “ want of 
something that remains unexpressed ” in the 
first three movements of the D minor sym¬ 
phony ? We venture to doubt it altogether, 
and do not think that one in a thousand of 
the musicians who have heard this work 
has ever felt such incompleteness. But, 
further, if Beethoven acknowledged this 
want as founded in the nature of music 
itself, and therefore introduced into the finale 
the human word, how is it that in the last 
quartetts, which were all written subse¬ 
quently to the symphony, and which rank 
among their author’s finest and most care¬ 
fully considered works, not a trace of the 
human voice is to be met with ? Was 
Beethoven content to leave them incom¬ 
plete P Assuredly not; for it is known that 
he lavished the most minute care upon their 
details. Had he felt that instrumental music 
alone was inadequate for the full expression 
of his ideas, why should he not in these 
works have repeated the experiment so suc¬ 


cessfully tried in the symphony P The 
theory appears untenable; is not, we believe, 
Wagner’s own; and has, moreover, little to 
do with his proposed reforms—which re¬ 
late, not to music in general, but merely to 
its connexion with other arts in the drama. 

By far the largest share of attention is 
given to Richard Wagner—more than a 
third of the entire volume being devoted to 
an exposition of his theories, and an account 
of his works. This subject has been so re¬ 
cently touched on in these columns (see 
Academy for Feb. 14), that it is needless to 
repeat at length what was said on that occa¬ 
sion. There are, however, some points which 
are brought more prominently forward here 
than in Mr. Dannreuther’s pamphlet, on 
which it is worth while to dwell for a few 
moments. Dr. Hiiffer points out that Wag¬ 
ner largely adopted Schopenhauer’s philoso¬ 
phical views ; and to render the theories of 
the former intelligible, an account of the 
conclusions arrived at by the latter as stated 
in Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung is given 
to us. Schopenhauer maintains that tho 
whole external world exists only in so far as 
it has the “ will to live,” and that music, 
unlike other arts, is not a reproduction more 
or loss perfect of external phenomena, but 
“ as immediate and direct an objectivication, 
or copy of the will of the world, as the world 
itself is, as the ideas are of which the 
universe of things is the phenomenon. 
Music is not the copy of the ideas, like other 
arts, but a representation of tho cosmical 
will co-ordinate with the ideas themselves ” 
(page 10). The last part of this sentence 
seems in tho translation somewhat obscure ; 
Schopenhauer’s own words are “ sondern 
Abbild des Willens selbst, dcssen Objectivi- 
tiit aucli die Ideen sind ”—a representation 
of the will itself, of which tho ideas are also 
the objectivity. He goes on to say that 
hence the effect of music is more powerful 
than that of the other arts, because these 
latter speak only of shadows, but music of 
realities. 

The general outline given by Dr. Hiiffer 
of Wagner’s theories is both complete and 
clear; he seems, however, to carry them 
even further than is done by Wagner him¬ 
self, when, on page 18, he insists on the 
“ mutual compromise ” of music and poetry, 
and applies it to music in general. Unless 
we are greatly mistaken, Wagner himself 
only applies it to dramatic music ; and it has 
not yet been definitely settled how far even 
with this restriction the proposed compro¬ 
mise will succeed. The intended perform¬ 
ances at Bayreuth next year will no doubt 
afford material assistance in coming to a 
conclusion. 

For a similar reason, because it begs the 
question, and assumes the very point under 
discussion—the relative positions of music 
and drama—we should hesitate to agree un¬ 
reservedly with our author’s strictures on 
Mozart’s Figaro (pages 25, 2G). Granted 
the justness of Wagner’s views, Dr. Hiiffer 
is undoubtedly right; but until they have 
been proved by the test of actual perform¬ 
ance to be correct, it seems scarcely fair to 
adduce in their favour the weakness (which, 
moreover, would be by no means universally 
admitted) of works constructed on an alto¬ 
gether different system. 
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It must not be supposed, from what has 
been said, that it is the intention of this 
article in any way to condemn, or even to 
disparage, the present work. On the con¬ 
trary, there is very much in it with which 
we most cordially agree, and which we 
heartily recommend; but for this very 
reason it is the more needful to point out 
matters which appear to be at least open to 
question. 

The biographical sketch of Wagner, the 
notices of his writings, and the account of 
the innovations he has introduced into the 
drama, will be read with much interest. 
Toward the close of this portion of his book 
Dr. Hiiffer discusses an article which ap¬ 
peared some time since in the columns of 
the Daily Noes, and which, to quote his own 
words (p. 104), “exhibited all the literary 
skill, but (if I may judge in my own case), 
not quite the more than common musical 
appreciation by which that journal is so 
favonrably distinguished.” All readers of 
the Daily News will readily endorse Dr. 
Huffer’s opinion of its musical critic; and 
it is only fair to that gentleman to say that 
we happen to know that the article referred 
to was not only not written by him, but that 
he was not even consulted with reference to 
it—to say the least, a somewhat unusual 
method of procedure. 

In the reply which Dr. Huffer addressed 
to the editor of the Daily News, and which 
is reprinted in exlenso in the present work 
(pp. 10.3, 100), he again explains his theory, 
already adverted to, of a “ poetical basis ” 
for music. He says :— 

“ It was Beethoven who first distinctly felt, and 
Wagner who first expressed in words, the necessity 
of a previous ‘poetical’ impulse to which tiie 
forms of music proper would have to yield. The 
unimpaired vitality of pure instrumental music 
on these grounds is of course obvious, it being 
altogether a secondary consideration whether the 
‘ poetical basis ' be expressed in words or not." 

We have already attempted to point out 
what we think to be the fallacy of the above 
extract, so far as regards Beethoven; and 
with respect to Wagner, he himself, if we 
understand him aright, does not apply his 
principles to abstract instrumental music at 
all. But, to test the matter practically, is 
there in point of fact any “ poetical basis ” 
to bo found in the leading instrumental 
•works of the modern German school, with 
the exception, of course, of such pieces of 
“programme music” as Liszt’s Symplwnische 
Diehlunyen ? Where is it in Brahms’s Sere¬ 
nades or Quartetts, or in the very large 
majority of the important orchestral and 
chamber works which the industry and 
talent of musicians abroad are continually 
bringing forth ? It stems a mistake to 
endeavour to apply to music in general a 
theory intended simply to apply to one par¬ 
ticular branch—the musical drama. 

In Dr. Hulfer’s remarks on, and explana¬ 
tions of, the alleged absence of melody in 
Wagner’s music, we cordially agree. What 
he says on this point deserves quotation :— 

“ The causes of this extraordinary want of per¬ 
ception seem to lie chiefly in two important 
features of Wagner's art, not to mention the in¬ 
tentional ill-will of party-prejudiced hearers, 
which explains, of course, everything. One of 
these causes is, strange to say, the continuous 


flow of melodious beauty which characterises our 
master’s creations, and which makes it much more 
difficult to single out a particular motive (sic) in 
his works, than, for instance, in the Italian opera, 
where a snatch of fine cantilena appears like an 
oasis in the desert of recitativi secchi. Moreover, 
in Wagner, melody and harmony are so closely 
connected with the dramatic action, that their 
separate existence becomes imperceptibly mixed 
up with the general harmony of the work of art 
as a whole. 

“ The second cause referred to is the increased 
importance of Wagner’s orchestra, into which a 
great part of the melodious flow is transferred, so 
as to give the voice more liberty in rendering the 
accents of genuine passion. It was only natural 
that both the bravura singer and his faithful ad¬ 
herents should retaliate for this breach of privilege, 
by not acknowledging, or, maybe, actually not 
perceiving, the existence of instrumental melody.” 

The last section of the portion of this book 
which is devoted to Wagner contains a 
very interesting and detailed account of 
Lohengrin, selected, as our author says, 

“ as showing most of the important new features 
of Wagner’s art, yet without some of the more 
striking anomalies of his latest productions, the 
beauty and necessity of which can be tested only 
by the immediate impression of a performance on 
the stage.” 

The second part of the present work treats 
of Franz Schubert, whose name it is certainly 
no small surprise to find in connexion with 
“ Music of the Future.” Dr. Huffer claims 
him as an adherent by reason of his setting of 
some of Heine’s songs, of which he says :— 

“ It was under the influence of Heine’s con¬ 
densed lyrical pathos that Schubert abandoned 
the principle of absolute melodiousness, in which 
he had earned his greenest laurels, and to which 
he was led by the bias of his peculiar gift more 
than any other master since Mozart. The victory 
of poetical over absolute music—of the ‘ future ’ 
over the ‘ past ’—was gained once more.” 

To this it maybe answered, first, that Dr. 
Hiiffer, who states that Schubert became 
acquainted with Heine’s songs not long be¬ 
fore his death, is on this point at variance 
with the composer’s biographer, Kreissle von 
Hellbom, who says (English edition, vol. ii. 
p. 135) that they were written some years 
previously, and “ have been wrongly cata¬ 
logued by publishers as part of the collection 
which originally appeared under the title of 
Schwanengcsang ; ” secondly, that out of the 
six songs by Heine which he set to music, two 
at least, “Das Fischermadchen ” and “Am 
Meere,” areas full of “ absolute ” melody, 
whioh would charm quite independently of 
the words, as anything he ever wrote ; and 
thirdly, that in by far the larger part of the 
songs produced in the later period of his 
career (see Catalogue in Kreissle's Lif#), not 
the slightest trace of this “ victory of poetical 
over absolute music ” is to be found. 

In introducing this, the lyrical portion of 
his subject, our author has given a very 
interesting dissertation on the history and 
characteristics of the “ Volkslied.” Into 
this, however, space forbids our entering 
here. The biographical sketch of Schubert 
contains all the important features of his 
life, and is far more readable than the large 
work of Kreissle von Hellbom, already re¬ 
ferred to, which contains an amount of 
“padding” so great as to render it one of 
the most tedious specimens of book-making 
to be met with. 

Dii 


For the article on Robert Schumann, 
which follows, we have nothing but praise. 
The founder of the “ romantic ” school, a 8 
he is sometimes, and not unjustly, called, 
may fairly be considered as one of the pioneers 
of the “ Music of the Future; ” and Dr. 
Huffer is undoubtedly right in attributing 
the wonderful effect produced by his best 
songs to the intimate union which exists 
between the poetry and the music. On this 
point he writes (pp. 229, sqq.)— 

“ The high position which Schumann takes 
among the masters of German song has been 
sufficiently defined bv his being called the musical 
exponent of Heine. It seems, indeed, not unlikely 
that the verdict of an impartial posterity will base 
his chief claims to immortality on such works as 
the settings of ‘ Ich grolle nicht ’ and the whole 
‘ Dichterliebe ’ series, not to speak of innumerable 
other 1 Lieder,’ small in form, but disclosing the in¬ 
finite perspective of lyrical pathos, and unsurpass¬ 
able in the congenial rendering of the poet’s 
sentiments. . . . He stood in the midst of the 
literary movement of his time, and was prepared 
both by his genius and education to recast the 
newly-acquired treasures of poetry in the mould 
of his own art. The progress, therefore, marked 
by his songs was achieved by poetical rather than 
by musical means, another proof of the organic 
and indivisible connexion of the two sister arts.” 

Though perhaps less immediately bearing 
upon the subject, the important influence of 
the Note Zeitscliriftfur Musih (of which 
Schumann was the founder) is also rightly 
insisted upon by Dr. Hiiffer as “ counteract¬ 
ing the antiquated prejudices of Philistinism.” 
The whole of this, the third section of the 
book, is most excellent, and well deserving 
the careful attention of musicians. 

The concluding portion of the present 
work is headed by the names of Robert 
Franz and Franz Liszt. The former, a most 
voluminous song-writer, bears some affinity 
of style to Schumann; with respect to Liszt, 
we will let Dr. Huffer speak for himself:— 

“ In Robert Franz we observed, combined with 
the desire of a poetically free expression, a strong 
reverential feeling for the [abstract saeredness of 
the musical form, as shown in the strophic treat¬ 
ment of his songs. Liszt, on the contrary, has 
entirely freed himself from this awe; he is a poet, 
and nothing but a poet. His music, heard with¬ 
out the interpretation of the words, would in most 
cases seem an incoherent sequence of beautiful 
melodious snatches, interrupted by declamatory 
passages, and only connected by an indefinable 
continuance of sentiment which occasionally takes 
the form of what I have on a former occasion 
described as the ‘leading motive.’ The laws of 
tonality are continually violated by the abrupt 
introduction of the most divergent keys, and 
occasionally the metrical structure of the poem 
itself is obscured by the composer's dramatic 
vivacity. Here we have reached at last the 
consistent carrying out of the poetic principle in 
lyrical music to its final consequences.” 

The essential difference between Franz 
and Liszt as composers is clearly brought 
out by a description of their different set¬ 
tings of the same poem, “ Im Rhein,” by Heine. 
While Franz endeavours to express the 
general frame of mind (“ Stimmung,” as 
the Germans call it) suggested by the 
verses, Liszt gives what may be called a 
pictorial reproduction of every separate line. 
We do not know either of the songs; but, 
judging from Dr. Hiiffer’s description, think 
we should prefer the former. 

Two appendices are given at the end of 
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the volume. The first contains an account 
of the laying the foundation-stone of the 
Bayreuth Theatre in May, 1872; and the 
second gives a collection of letters addressed 
by Schumann to Herr Anton Zuccalmaglio, 
one of the contributors to the Neue Zeit- 
schrift fur Muaik, which have already ap¬ 
peared in these columns. On these, there¬ 
fore, it is needless to dwell now. 

A word must be said in conclusion as to 
the style and composition of this work. Dr. 
Huffer possesses very considerable command 
over our language; but it is much to be 
regretted that he did not submit his manu¬ 
script to the revision of a competent “native,” 
as his English is frequently clumsy, and oc¬ 
casionally even ludicrous. Many examples 
might be given ; but a few will be sufficient 
to justify this statement. In his preface, Dr. 
Huffer talks of “ fix its nondescript airiness 
into a local habitation and a name.” Again, 
we find such unidiomatic expressions as “ the 
whole weight of the musical energy is placed 
into the dialogue” (p. 76), “showing an 
immense progress upon it ” (p. 114), “ an 
almost eccentric aversion against ” (p. 195), 
and such a fearfully and wonderfully-made 
sentence as the following (p. 264) : “ Wher¬ 
ever he does imitate unconsciously (as his 
situation of a beginner, with the admired ex¬ 
amples of great masters before him, made it 
almost impossible to avoid).” As an example 
of ludicrous misuse of a word may be quoted 
a sentence (p. 257) where the author speaks 
of “ the much greater velocity of the instru¬ 
ments ”—meaning power of rapid execution. 
One more quotation only shall be given, in 
which the height of the unintentionally comic 
is undoubtedly reached. Speaking of Schu¬ 
bert’s father, Dr. Huffer says (p. 126), “ his 
two matrimonial engagements were blessed 
with that fertility of propagationwhich 
seems to be the enviable lot of this in many 
respects peculiarly favoured class.” It is 
to be hoped, for the credit both of Mr. and 
Mrs. Schubert, that the above statement is 
not literally correct! 

Of course, the artistic merit of the book 
is not diminished by such flaws as these, but 
its literary value is undoubtedly lessened; 
and if (as is not unlikely) the work should 
reach a second edition, we hope Dr. Huffer 
will have the whole text submitted to a care¬ 
ful revision. 

We take leave of The Music of the Future 
with the feeling that though it contains 
several things with which we have been con¬ 
scientiously compelled to differ, it is never¬ 
theless a valuable addition to our musical 
literature, the result of much careful thought, 
and a work for, which the author deserves 
the sincere thanks of musicians, whether 
professional or amateur. 

Ebenezer Pboct. 


WILHELM VON KAULBACH. 

Wilhelm von Kaulbach died on April 7, of 
cholera, at Munich, in the sixty-ninth year of his 
age. He was the last of a race of painters of 
which Germany may he proud; the last of a 
school which has ceased to be admired by the 
realistic Germans of the present day. In the vast 
and important series of monumental compositions 
which he produced in Munich and Berlin, we find 
an art consummate in its way—an art which can 
be compared with nothing that has been created in 
any modern school in any other European country. 


On the one hand, studied composition on grand 
but constantly recurring lines, form cast in a 
mould ideal indeed and often grandly powerful, 
but seldom winning in its attraction; light, shade, 
and colour toned down to a neutral tinge; nature 
generalised or merely symbolised in every detail 
not architectural; on the other hand, rich veins 
of frolicsome and kindly humour in single episodes 
—as in the frieze of the Berlin Museum hall, the 
illustrations to Reinecke Fuchs, or the series of 
Goethe’s female characters j bursts of realistic 
passion and force in compositions far too sensual 
for any but prurient tastes, and in the latter days 
a withering power of cutting and lashing the re¬ 
ligious foibles of a now prominent class. 

Kaulbach was born in 1805, at Arolsen, in the 
duchy of Waldeck, and bred in the workshop of 
his father, a goldsmith and watchmaker in a small 
way. Hermann Becker, a well-known critic, who 
knew Kaulbach well, and shows a thorough ac¬ 
quaintance with the. various periods of his career, 
tells of the struggles of the family, and how it 
went ill with old Kaulbach at Arolsen, Iserlohn, 
and Miihlheim an der Ruhr, where he successively 
resided. He describes how Rauch, the sculptor, 
himself a native of Arolsen, advised young Kaul¬ 
bach as to the choice of his profession; how 
Kaulbach learnt the first elements in 1822 in the 
Diisseldorf Academy, over which Cornelius pre¬ 
sided. In the rooms of that Academy a cartoon 
is still preserved which hardly gives a clue to the 
versatile character of the young artist who drew 
it. In 1826 (the dates are Hermann Becker's), 
Kaulbach followed Cornelius to Munich, and was 
there launched in the career in which he became 
so celebrated. His earliest frescos are in the 
arcades of the Hofgarten; he then painted Apollo 
with the Muses in the Odeon, scenes from the 
myth of Amor and Psyche in the palace of Prince 
Max, and other monumental pieces of equal com¬ 
pass. The quaint but disagreeable Madhouse 
which is so well known by prints, he executed 
about 1830. The Battle of the Huns, completed 
in 1837, was followed in 1846, after a stav in 
Italy, by The Destruction of Jerusalem, both 
pieces being subsequently repeated in the hall of 
the Berlin Museum. In the Reinecke Fuchs 
illustrations, and the frescos on the outside of 
the Munich Pinakothek, of which the bleached 
remains alone survive, we have contemporary 
labours of very unequal merit, the first being as 
clever in their way as the others are feeble and 
poor. They are but slightly older in date than 
the freecoe m the Berlin Museum, the execution 
of which was in a great measure entrusted to 
pupils. In 1846 Kaulbach succeeded Cornelius 
as director of the Bavarian Academy of Art. Ten 
years later he finished one of his most famous 
pictures, the Battle of Salamis, in the Maximilia- 
neum at Munich. The grisaille cartoon (in oil) 
of Peter Arbues is one of his latest and most 
characteristic works. Kaulbach was in the hahit 
of retiring in spring and summer to a villa in the 
North Italian lake country. He suffered much 
from lameness, and it was whilst confined to bed 
on account of this ailment that he fell a victim to 
the cholera. J. A. Crowe. 


The Pictures op Charles I. 

Since my communication on this subject, which 
appeared in the Academy of March 7, 1 have seen 
at the British Museum a diminutive manuscript vol¬ 
ume, marked “ Egerton MS. 1636,” from which a 
variety of further information regarding the fate 
of the King’s picture gallery may be gathered. 
This manuscript is the note-book of an art con¬ 
noisseur of the Commonwealth period. The 
latter part of it is thus prefixed: “ Some obser¬ 
vations I made of certain old paintings I have 
seen in London since my return from Italy.” 
Passing by the notices of certain private collec¬ 
tions, we read:— 

Of the King’s at ono Harrison’s y* King’s embroydercr neare 
J* Thames at a wharfe near® Bom'set House. 80 Deo. 1652. 


Titian. A Bishop, a Madonna and babe, half figures, Ac. 

St. Jerome whole body sitting in a care leaning on a rock, 
a lyon by him, A it boand about w‘h cords, A almost 
naked. Some say by M. Angelo: ’Tia upon board. I 
believe it be Giulio Romano. 200/. 

4 large pieces at length done by Vandyke after old pic¬ 
tures of King James—Qu. An., Prince Henry A y« Qu. 
of Bohemia, all in guilt frames. 30/. a piece. 

A Venus at length naked & Cupid, by Bronzino, written 
upon it. 40/. 

In & Peter Richard's howse of w*»> Mr. Grynder the up¬ 
holster at the lyon in the Poltry has the keeping 

Julio Romano / 11 Cesara on horseback in long pieces of deale 
l boards, one piece each 
A Madonna praying to y« babe 
2 tall figures standing by A 2 behind. 

The Id. Savill (?) has offered A bought it for 250/. 
but bee. ’tis of board A so large cannot carry it 
away. Lord Pembr. offered the king 1,000/. 
for it. 

Corrcgio. A Magdalena 8 spans long almost 2 
broad upon a thick board, they hold it at 80/. but 
theyle take 40/. 35/. has been offered. 

In Austen Fryars at Decreets house 8 Rooms full of the King's 
Pictures. 

2 large quadro’s for oolonrd a Secoo by Corregio about 
3 foot 6c a qr. One Markas being fleaed ic ono offers 
snakes towards him, a boy below smyling. The other 
of Pallas A others—both prized at 1,000/. a piece. 

The King’s hood hi white marble done by Beruino at 
Rome—priz'd at 400/. 

All the King’s children done together by Vandyke—priz'd 
at 80 /. 

Among tlie State Tapers of the year of tko 
Restoration is a letter from Fras. Trion, merchant, 
to the King, to the effect that on May 17, 1653, 
he bought a picture of the late King’s five chil¬ 
dren, by Sir Ant. Vandyck, and preserved it, 
hoping to live to present it to his Majesty. 

The Spanish Ambassador hath bought that were the Kings— 

A Cardinal sitting Sc 2 old men behind him all on boards 
of Sallow (?) very broad A thick, by Tintoret. 800/. ho 
gave for it. 

The State gave him the 11 Cesars of Titian Ac. Theso 
cost the King 100/. a piece, for which he was offered 
12 thousand pounds. 

He has the famous Venus of Titian for which the King was 
offered 2,500/.; ’tis copyod by Walker. 

Ac., Ac., Ac. 

The Walker mentioned here is no doubt one 
Robert Walker, who flourished in the time of the 
civil wars, and so greatly improved himself by 
studying the works of Vandyck, as to become a 
popular painter of portraits. He was a great 
favourite with the parliamentary chiefs; Crom¬ 
well himself sat to him at least for four different 
portraits. One of these represented the Protector 
with a gold chain about his neck, to which were 
appended a gold medal, the arms of Sweden, and 
a pearl, sent to him by the Queen Christina; this 
picture was found at an inn in Cambridgeshire, 
and came afterwards into the possession of Lord 
Montford. A second portrait is said to be at 
Oashiobury, in Hertfordshire. The third of these 
has also a little history attached to it. The agent 
of the Duke of Tuscany having received orders 
from his master to procure a portrait of Cromwell, 
met with one in the hands of a lady, who refused 
to part with it under five hundred pounds. The 
sum was paid, and the piece sent to Florence, 
where it remains. Walker's own portrait, by 
himself, is in the Ashmolean Gallery at Oxford. 
He died at Arundel House, in the Strand, about 
1660. 

In this little manuscript, too, are a few notes 
about Vandyck, which seem worth printing. 
These are: 

In the rear 1851 or 1851 the thins* ot Vandyke were bought 
op by the Flemyngs.at any rate (those) w ch weroThe King*. 

He married y* Id. Ruthens daughter and by her had a daughter 
about a year afore be dyed. 

Hie widdow wee oonrted by dirers of qnality. At last ahe 
married one Price of Wales whose father expected much money 
to pay debts, saying that pictnres would pay no debts. 

441. be bad tor a half figure; 60/. for s whole body. He was 
ot Antwerp and schollar to Rubens, be bad bin in Italy, and 
after he rnaryed he went into France and there his pictnres were 
not esteem'd, end so be returned to Engl. Sing Charles gam 
him that howse in Bl. Fryars. 

In March, 1662, “Justina Vandyke, alias 
Stepney, only daughter of the late Sir Ant. Van¬ 
dyke,” petitioned Oharlee H. for the place of 
dresser to the Queen, or some order for her liveli¬ 
hood, satisfaction having been already promised 
her for 1,5001., due to her father by the late King. 
She alleged that she had received little of her 
father's estate, it having been embezzled in the 
late times. A pension of 200 i. a year was at once 
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granted to her; but the payment of it, like that 
of every other official allowance or salary at that 
period, soon fell into arrear; and in 1664 Justina 
praved for the continuance of her pension, stopped 
a year ago, or some other relief, as she had nothing 
else to subsist upon. George Stepney, the poet and 
well-known representative of William III. and 
Anne at various foreign courts, it is interesting to 
hear in mind, was this lady’s grandson. 

When the estates, &c., of Thomas, Earl of 
Arundel and Surrey, were valued in order to de¬ 
termine the amount of his fine as a “ delinquent ” 
against the parliament, a deduction was made, 
amongst others, for a debt of 140k duej to “ Sir 
Anthony Vandyke, his executor." 

As an opportunity may not occur again of 
directing attention to this little contribution to the 
history of Art, I append here, for the information 
of those curious in the matter, a few of the most 
noteworthy headings to the lists of the different 
picture collections visited by the writer:— 

Pictures in the closet of the Lady Anne Mary Howard, 
now in Arnndel House, 1C53. 

Mr. [Francis] Cleyn neare Covont Garden Church. 

The collection of the Earle of Northumberland in Snffolke 
House, 27 Dec. 1652. 

Gcldrop paiuter of Antwerp at his ho wse in Archer Street, 
4 June 1053. 

[Francis] Barlow, living nearo the Drum in Drury Lane. 

Mr. Bayleys. 

The list at “ Mr. Bayleys ” includes the picture 
by Correggio of Mercury Teaching Cupid to Head, 
now in the National Gallery, and states the price 
demanded at 650k :— 

A Dntcbman that sells Cabinets in Clare Street. 

In the Dnke's Place by Algatc. 

M ri * Boardman, by Greyes Inn Gate. 

Ouc Mallory a captaync of the citty, and a doughty 
painter, by the Stocks, who hangs out things on the 
church wall. 

The Earle of Pembrokes Collections of Paintings at 
Durham House. 

J. J. Cartwright. 


ART SALES. 

Messrs. Christie re-opened their rooms after 
Easter with the sale of the decorative objects from 
the palaces of the Duke of Salamanca at Madrid 
and Vista Allegre, which so wonderfully escaped 
destruction in the fire at the Pantechnicon. The 
exhibition of pieces of tapestry is of the greatest 
interest, probably the most extensive that has been 
seen in London, covering every wall of Christie’s 
rooms. They are of various styles and fabrication, 
the produce of Flanders, France, and Spain. The 
old Spanish works of the sixteenth and seven¬ 
teenth centuries were probably made by Flemish 
workmen in Spanish looms. They represent in¬ 
cidents in Spanish history, with half-length figures 
in the angles, and borders composed of flowers, gold 
and silver threads being mixed with the silk and 
wool—a style introduced in the sixteenth century. 
The metal is now blackened by age, and the lighte 
replaced by shadow. A fine series is worked 
entirely in silk, the work of the frame being com- 
Dined with that of the needle, in the style called 
“ an passtS.” The subjects of these gorgeous silk 
tapestries are mythological divinities drawn in 
their chariots: Venus by doves, Saturn by eagles, 
Apollo by horses, &c. Africa, in a symbolic piece, 
is drawn by lions; the borders consisting of wreaths 
of flowers. The most exquisite piece of needle¬ 
work is a small panel, subject, “ The Assumption 
of the Virgin,” elaborately embroidered with fruit 
and flower border. The Gobelin tapestries, sub¬ 
jects taken from the history of Jason and Medea, 
are similar to those in the great drawing-room at 
W indsor Castle. There is also a fine collection of 
Limoges enamels by the first masters, many 
signed and dated. An oval dish, “ The Judgment 
of Paris,” by Pierre Raymond ; others by Courtois, 
Laudin, Pdnicaud, and others. The collection of 
Abruzzi ware is also very extensive, and there is 
some very fine oriental porcelain of unusual size 
and fine quality. There are also large busts of 
Alcora ware, and statuettes of Buen Retiro; carv¬ 
ings in rock ciystal and ivoiy. The decorative fur¬ 
niture consists of large cabinets, richly sculptured, 


ornamental clocks, and a variety of artistic trea¬ 
sures, which well deserve the fullest consideration. 

Particular interest will he evinced in a sale to 
take place on Friday next, April 24, when Messrs. 
Christie and Manson will dispose by auction of 
that portion of the exceedingly well-known and 
varied collection of Mr. John Heugh which has 
been until now in the country-house which he 
intends vacating. What is called the Holmewood 
collection consists entirely of English water-colours 
and of modem pictures in oil, nor is there any 
considerable phase of recent English art which is 
not represented here. The works of the earliest 
masters of English water-colours which a fashion 
which may be but the fashion of a moment causes 
to he sought for, are not to he found in this collec¬ 
tion, hut the greater masters of the middle period 
are richly represented, since there are more than 
twenty Turners, several works of De Wint, several 
of David Cox, and several of Copley Fielding’s. 
From the Gillott collection there is a great picture, 
The Chews Players, by William Muller. The 
Turner pictures in oil number three, and among 
them are the Dumtanborough Abbey and the 
Mill and Lock (subjects known to all who know 
the prints of Liber Studiorum). These two were 
seen at Burlington House a year or two ago. To 
instance some examples of totally different schools, 
we may say that there is an “ Annunciation ” by 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti, and that there are two 
famous Delaroches from the Demidoff collection; 
and that the Norwich school of landscape, which 
flourished, as the reader knows, in the earlier 
years of this century, is represented by several 
pictures by “ Old Crome,” and one of the best of 
Cotman's. 

NOTES AND NEWS. 

There is now at the Burlington Fine Arts 
Club an important series of portraits by Mr. Watts, 
R.A. 

The two Sevres vases which fetched at Christie’s 
the fabulous sum of 6,500 guineas, cost their 
former possessor 300k But Lord Dudley had a 
formidable competitor in an agent from Paris of 
Baron Rothschild, and “ when Greek meets 
Greek,” &c. 

A time-honoured proverb has been falsified in 
the life of Thorwaldsen. That sculptor was the 
greatest of heroes in the eyes of Wilckens, his 
valet-de-chambre, and the old man, who now takes 
care of the Thorwaldsen Museum, has just pub¬ 
lished a little volume of reminiscences of his dead 
master. The book consists of fragmentary anec¬ 
dotes, not very important in themselves, hut, on 
the whole, adding something of distinctness to our 
conception of Thorwaldsen. 

Mr. John W. Wilson, who has been exhibit¬ 
ing his splendid collection for the benefit of the 
poor of Brussels, and who is known by other acts 
of generosity, has just been named Chevalier of 
the Legion d’Honueur. 

In obedience to the wishes of the German 
Prince Imperial, Professor Ernst Curtius has gone 
to Athens to seek from the Greek Government 
permission to make a scientific and systematic 
survey of the district of Olympia, in order to 
prepare for the explorations which he is to conduct 
m concert with Professor Adler. 

Dr. Schliemann writes from Athens, April 6: 

‘‘ In order not to lose mv precious time, I have now 
made an agreement with the Greek Government to 
make excavations in the Acropolis of Mykene, where 
I shall commence operations this week, and where I 
am hopeful to bring to light, in less than a month, 
among many interesting objects, hundreds of tan¬ 
gible proofs that Here l3o<Zme was originally ‘ a 
cow-headed monster.’ ” 

M. Louis-Augustb Lapito, French landscape 
painter, died on the 7th instant at the age of sixty- 
five. He was a pupil of Watelet and Heim, and 
enjoyed a considerable reputation during the later 


years of the Reetoration and the reign of Louis 
Philippe. His water-colours also are highly es¬ 
teemed. Specimens of his works are to he found 
at St. Cloud and Fontainebleau, and in other 
French collections, and also in the Royal Gallery 
at the Hague and the Musde Leopold at Ant¬ 
werp. 

The Marquis d’ Azeglio, in a letter dated 30th 
of March, addressed to the Municipality of Turin, 
makes the generous offer of his collections to the 
City. He states that since 1802 he has been occu¬ 
pied in forming a collection of Italian majolica and 
porcelain, consisting of 300 pieces of the manufac¬ 
tures of Capadimonte, Venice, Bassano, Faenza, 
&c. / of which he has a detailed catalogue, and 
which has cost him 2,000k He offers to make a 
gift of this collection to the Civic Museum, subject 
to the following condition. That the municipality 
engage to expend an equal sum in the completion 
of the collection, the outlay being spread over a 
certain number of years so as not to impoverish 
the municipal funds. “ In Turin,” the Marquis 
writes, “ we cannot compete with Florence, Rome, 
or Naples in museums of Greek or Roman art. We 
must seek unbeaten paths and things which may 
stop for awhile the traveller who generally does 
not look at us, but passes by. A similar collection 
does not exist in any city of Europe. 

The art critics of Vienna are divided in their 
opinion of Feuerbach’s Feast of Plato, which 
now forms part of the Academy of Art exhibi¬ 
tion at Vienna, after having been exhibited some 
years ago at Munich in the gray and neutral tints 
in which it originally left the master’s studio. Its 
admirers see in it many of the qualities which 
were wanting in the painter’s Amazons, and 
they specially commend the force and individu¬ 
ality of the faces of the philosophers gathered 
round the festive hoard, near which reclineB a 
bacchante-like Phryne, hv the side of Alcibiades, 
whose expression, attitude and form contrast 
forcibly with the figure of the master himself, 
which faces the spectator. Less lenient critics 
consider that the painter has shown his deficiency 
as a colourist more strongly in this picture than 
in his earlier productions, and they object to the 
predominant gray tones, which produce the im¬ 
pression of an over-coloured cartoon rather than 
that of a finished painting. Feuerbach's picture 
labours, moreover, under the disadvantage of being 
hung in immediate juxtaposition with Canon's 
glowing Fish Dealer, in which that brilliant 
colourist reminds one rather of Rubens and 
Titian than of the masters under whom he has 
studied. 

Sixty very beautiful and perfect Greek statu¬ 
ettes in terra cotta have lately been placed in the 
Musoe des Antiques of the Louvre. They were 
brought from Tanara, in Baeotia, by MM. Dumont 
and Chaplain, and are said to be specimens of 
very pure Greek art. They all represent women 
and young girls. Some are standing, others sit¬ 
ting, and many hold in their hands various em¬ 
blems, by which they can be personified. 

A few figures of the same kind are to he met 
with in the Campana collection, hut the latter 
were found in the Greek colonies of Africa, and 
are reckoned to be later works. * 

Many of the statuettes hear traces of the paint¬ 
ing with which they were ornamented, and in 
several of them the carmine of the lips is per¬ 
fectly fresh. With the exception of two or three, 
they are wholly intact, and in an excellent state 
of preservation. 

The learned Society which occupies itself with 
the history and art of the old town of Paris has 
resumed its publications, which were interrupted 
by the war. It announces four works in the course 
of preparation: — 1. Le Livre des Mttiers, by 
Etienne Boileau. 2. The tenth volume of the 
Histoire OdnSrale de Paris. This volume is devoted 
to the seals, armorial hearings, colours, and live¬ 
ries of Paris. 3. The third volume of the Topo¬ 
graphic Historique et Artistigue du Vieiuc Paris. 
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4. The Cabinet dee Manuscrits de la Bibliothbgue 
Nationale. This last work is an important history 
of the caligraphy, illumination, and binding of 
manuscripts before the invention of printing. It 
is by M. Leopold Delisle. 

The Union Centrale announces its fourth exhi¬ 
bition of industrial art for August 10. It will be 
held, as usual, at the Palais des Champs-Elysdes, 
and will be divided into three principal sections:— 
1. Works of modem art, exhibited especially with 
the view of industrial reproduction. 2. Works of 
decorative art from the earliest times, arranged so 
as to form a complete history of costume. This 
section is the chief speciality of the exhibition. 
3. The exhibition of the School of Design in Paris 
and the departments. 

Teh French artists, desirous of testing the 
popular appreciation of their works, have organised 
a Kile by auction of sixty of their paintings. The 
catalogue of this sale contains ten etchings that 
speak well for the merit of the works pfl'ered to 
the public. The artists who offer them in this 
manner are MM. Dalipharel, Daubigny-Karl, 
Feven-Perrin, De Groiseilliez, Hanoteau, Jundt, 
Lapostolet, Lemaire, Mouillon, and Potdmont. 

A splendid work in chromo-lithography has 
lately been put forth by the French publisher, M. 
Marcia. It is the reproduction of the celebrated 
missal painted by Gonsalves about the beginning 
of the seventeenth century. The greatest care 
has been taken to render this reproduction an 
exact fac-simile of the original. Each page of 
text, it is stated, has been placed fourteen or fif¬ 
teen times under the press, and for the large page 
illustrations as many as twenty and four and 
twenty lithographic stones have been used, each 
bearing a different colour. It is not often that the 
jealously-hidden treasures of the art of the Penin¬ 
sula are thus popularised. 

Mdme. Lenoir, formerly proprietress of the Cafts 
de Foy, in the Palais Royal, has left by her will, 
besides six millions of francs to hospitals, a large 
and important collection of works of art and 
curiosities of every kind to the nation. Her col¬ 
lection of snuff-boxes alone is valued at 500,000 frs. 
Of the old CaftS de Foy, now changed into a 
bazaar, there remains only a swallow painted on 
the ceiling—the work of Horace Vernet. 

In connexion with the re-opening of the Wor¬ 
cester Cathedral, Mr. J. Severn Walker has issued 
an interesting summary of the history of the 
fabric, enabling the reader to see at a glance the 
changes it has undergone during eight centuries 
and a half. The present cathedral is the third that 
has been erected since the bishopric was founded, 
and owes its origin to Bishop Wulfstan, who 
built the Norman crypt in the yoar 1080. King 
John, who was buried in front of the high alter 
(about fifty feet westward of the present alter), 
gave 100 marks to the re-edification of the cloister 
and offices, and what may be termed the growth of 
the building proceeded from his time until the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. Then com¬ 
menced a period of destruction and disfigurement, 
which culminated during the Parliamentary wars. 
The cathedral was twice desecrated, and under 
the date July 23,^ 1646, we have this entry:— 
“ This day many gentlemen went to six o’clock 
prayers to the college, to take their last farewell of 
the Church of England service, the organ having 
been taken down the 20th.” It cannot be said 
that the Restoration made much improvement in 
matters, but it was reserved for the eighteenth 
century to mutilate from sheer Btupidity that 
which the iconoclasm of the past had spared. 
The works which have just been brought to 
a close were commenced in 1857 under the 
superintendence of the late Mr. A. E. Perkins, 
architect to the Dean and Chapter. He was 
bold enough to remove the debased east window 
(inserted in 1789), and to substitute for it ten 
lancet lights in two tiers. By him also the south 
end of the eastern transept was rebuilt, and the 
whitewash carefully removed from the choir and 


Lady Chapel. From 1800-1807 the restoration 
of the cathedral proceeded by slow degrees, much 
labour being spent upon the removal of the de¬ 
based work of the last century. Since 1808 a 
fresh impetus has been given, and our space will 
not permit us to detail the elaborate embellish¬ 
ments which have been bestowed upon the interior 
of the fabric. The chief benefactors have been 
Lord Dudley, Sir E. Lechmere, the Bishop, the 
Dean (who gave the very beautiful reredos in 
1808), and several members of the capitular body. 
It is only fair to add that the repair of Prince 
Arthur's Chapel and the renovation and gilding of 
King John’s effigy were undertaken at the cost of 
the Government Board of Works. Mr. Perkins 
died last year, but, until the time of his death, 
the entire work of restoration was carried out 
under his personal superintendence, and all the 
external work and additions to the fabric were 
made by him. The fittings and decorations of the 
choir, the magnificent pulpit of marble and ala¬ 
baster (one of Lord Dudley's gifts), the pavement, 
inner vestibules, and seats in the nave were designed 
by Sir G. G. Scott, R.A. 

The current number of the Zcitschrift fiir Bil- 
dende Klimt is principally occupied with a memoir 
of the late Edward Schleich. A portrait of 
Schleich and an etching from one of his landscapes 
are given in illustration. 

The other articles of the number are a continua¬ 
tion of Iwan LermoliefTs “ Galleries of Rome,” 
translated by Dr. Johannes Schwarze; the never- 
ending Vienna Exhibition article by Jacob Falke; 
and a review of Dr. Dobbert’s pamphlet on Niccolo 
Pisano. To many persons the attraction of the 
number will lie in an etching, by E. Forberg, of a 
girl’s head by Greuze. 


THE STAGE. 

“the clandestine marriage” at the gaiety 

THEATRE. 

Hogarth, when he produced the prints of 
Marriage a la Mode, was not only in full possession 
of his powers, but was in full repute. It was in 
seventeen forty-five. The Bake’ft Progress and the 
Harlot's Progress had won for him the public ear 
or eye, and Marriage et la Mode, could be executed 
with the cheerfulness which gives an added 
strength to strong work done in popularity. No 
wonder, then, that it shared the fate of strong 
work done under such conditions, and came to be 
translated, so to say, on the stage ; and in a form 
more complete than that in which in our day a 
work of a totally different kind has come to be 
translated. The reader may remember how 
Gdrome’s famous picture of Moliere and his 
Sovereign has been realised quite lately on the 
French stage; and how in a very pretty little 
comedy of Mr. Craven’s the last tableau did but 
reproduce Mr. Calderon’s popular and graceful 
picture of the Broken Vows. Well, Hogarth’s 
Marriage a la Mode had, of course, a greater in¬ 
fluence. Being itself almost a novel, it could 
suggest a play. But it was twenty years after it 
had first brought its grim amusement to the town 
that David Garrick and George Colman made it 
the basis of a manufactured comedy: a comedy 
which, as Mr. Hollingshead tells us in his very in¬ 
structive little note on the playbill, Btood indebted 
in an even more obvious way to another stage 
piece than to the work of Hogarth; since three of 
its characters (Lord Oglebv, Sterling, the city 
merchant, and Brush, Lord Ogleby’s body-servant) 
were taken straight from a farce by the Rev. 
James Townley. 

The title, The Clandestine Marriage, does not 
give a very fair idea of the main interest of the 
play, which does not really lie so much in the fate 
of the two people who are secretly married before 
the play begins, and whose marriage affords op¬ 
portunity for the complications that occur, as in 
the character of Lord Ogleby. There are other 
characters that are carefully presented, but they 


are not original conceptions, and Lord Ogleby 
(save for his part in the old farce) probably is an 
original conception. He is imagined with some 
penetration, and developed with much lucidity. 
In a word, he is of those borrowed things that 
become original by the excellence of their execu¬ 
tion and by their appropriateness to the scene in 
which they are placed. Dickens, who during 
part of his youth went every night to the theatre, 
had seen, probably more than once, this play of 
The Clandestine Marriage, and were it not that 
his own, fertility was until his middle period, so 
unbounded that it was easier for him to invent 
wholly than to borrow even a little, one might 
have said that this character of Column's (since 
Colman s surely it is in its completeness) had 
suggested the Mrs. Skewton of Dombey. Ogleby 
is a male Mrs. Skewton. There is one difference 
between them, but we don’t find that till the end 
of the play, when it turns out that Lord Ogleby 
did keep a kindly heart for this world, though, 
like Mrs. Skewton, he had no soul for another. 
Elsewhere though, test the characters where you 
will, and the resemblance is complete, though 
Lord Ogleby’s language is always terser and better, 
his breeding much higher, than Mrs. Skewton’*. 
The vanity of both leads both to meet the world 
with manufactured countenance : rouge and false 
teeth, and cunning dyes and padding, deceive 
Lord Ogleby and Mrs. Skewton themselves much 
more than they deceive the society which they 
are meant to fascinate. The old young man and 
the old young woman—the aged peer who is 
sustained by “ palsy drops ” and “ surfeit water; ” 
the aged Cleopatra, whose dying wish is for 
“rose-coloured curtains”—each thinks that he 
or she possesses for the other sex a potent 
charm; and yet each knows that Age is here, 
and each watches nervously for every outward 
sign of it. Both cherish tho spirit which 
regards every new wrinkle as an unwarrantable 
affront, and every grey hair as a personal enemy. 
For these people the dignity of age would be a 
phrase without a meaning. Yet Lord Ogleby is 
not altogether contemptible. He lives for this life 
more frankly than most people, and makes the 
choice of Demas quite calmly and deliberatelv, and 
with excellent breeding—“ having loved this pre¬ 
sent world.” The ingenuity which suggests that 
he shall object to a'long stroll round the park, lest 
his host's gout should interfere with the pleasure 
of the walk, might have done society some service, 
turned into another channel; and the valour which 
makes him ignore his agonies of rheumatism, when 
he wishes to bow his homage to the young beauty 
of the house, is of itself a moral lesson. There is 
a good deal of grace in the wav in which, at last, 
he accepts the surprising news that he is himself 
deemed a less eligible husband than some younger 
but less important man. The thing is a niatter of 
feeling, he allows, and he has himself the full pos¬ 
session of what is our greatest incentive to tolera¬ 
tion—" I indulge my own feelings far too much 
to wish to tyrannise over other people.” 

Every phase of this character Mr. Phelps pre¬ 
sents to us with extreme carefulness, and with a 
restrained art that measures all its effects. He is 
good as he sits in the arm-chair, as yet but half 
clad in his chamber gown, and exhausted with 
the effort of the first dressing; good, as he rests 
there waiting to gather strength to proceed— 
stayed with “palsy drops” and comforted with 
peppermint—good, when he is interrupted by his 
host’s knock at the door, while he is putting on a 
little rouge in secret, and ready at once with a 
polite message: as ready with that as with an 
inward imprecation. Very gently and discreetly 
too does Mr. Phelps indicate Lord Ogleby’s kindli¬ 
ness, now verging on the point of tenderness, for 
the Swiss servant who invariably flatters him, and 
the genuine admiration which mixes with his 
vanity when Fanny Sterling, his host’s daughter 
and the heroine of the piece, makes to him an 
avowal of love for another, which he takes to be of 
love for himself. 
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Fanny is a heroine yAo succeeds in being wor¬ 
shipped'by an encumbrance of lovers. Perhaps it 
is a weak point in the play that we have to take 
her qualities on trust, and do not know why she 
is preferred to her sister. Or perhaps a more 
thoroughly accomplished comidierme than Miss 
Loseby might throw us a freeh light on the 
character. Miss Loseby’s performance is earnest 
and meritorious; but it is conceivable that the 
part has possibilities which the lady is not fortun¬ 
ate in bringing out. Miss A. Baldwin plays the 
elder sister with some grace, vet perhaps with a 
certain absence of freedom. Mrs. Leigh plays the 
vulgar aunt, who is really mistress of the mer¬ 
chant's house, with more of energy than humour. 
But one cannot think very hardly of a failure to 
interest in these characters, when much of the 
failure may so well have its source in the work of 
the dramatist. Mr. Charles Harcourt is Sir John 
Melvil—one of the several lovers who compete for 
Fanny. Mr. Vezin’s qualities are rather lost in 
Lovewell. Mr. Maclean is the city merchant, 
father of the girls. Mr. Soutar is successful as the 
Swiss servant. And Miss Farren brings bright¬ 
ness and intelligence, if also a little mannerism, to 
the acting of a very small part—that of a chamber¬ 
maid nearly related to Lucy of The Bivals, and to 
half-a-dozen fast chambermaids of eighteenth- 
century comedy. 

The piece is placed upon the stage with no 
special attention to scenery and costume. Mr. 
Sterling’s park is a very ordinary series of stage 
glades; and in a drawing-room of the year seven¬ 
teen sixty, or thereabouts, one recognises chairs of 
the severer period of the First Empire, some forty 
years later. Mr. Hollingshead does not often err 
on the side of poverty in his appointments. Is it 
malicious to add that he errs as seldom on the side 
of magnificence ? But the acting of Mr. Phelps 
makes it worth while to see The Clandestine Mar¬ 
riage, and to see it in a temper undisturbed by 
accessories. Frederick Wedmobe. 


Nos Bans Villageois was played at the Princess's 
for the last time on Monday; and, on Tuesday, 
Madame Marie Laurent—who had been perform¬ 
ing in Paris on Sunday—made her first appearance 
here this year, and chose a work of Balzac’s, La 
Mardtre. La Mardtre. does not hold in the short 
series of Balzac's dramas by any means the place 
which is filled by Mercadei le Faiseur —known to 
the English through Charles Mathews’s acting in 
A Game of Speculation —but it is well enough 
adapted to display the ability which has long been 
recognised in Madame Marie Laurent. 

Is it getting to be an understood thing that 
subjects for burlesques are well-nigh indiscover- 
able, and that before we can have many more 
good parodies somebody must write good things 
which lend themselves to parody P At all events, 
the stream is setting in the way of what are 
called “ musical absurdities,” which don’t profess 
to satirise anything in particular, but, with their 
music for accompaniment, design to make us laugh 
at things in general. Normandy Pippins is the 
name of the “ musical absurdity ” which was to 
have been brought out at the Criterion on Satur¬ 
day—but which was not ready when the evening 
came; and Peacock's Holiday the name of a 
“ musical piece ” written by Mr. Herman Merivale, 
and produced on Thursday at the Court. This 
last piece is avowedly founded on Le Voyage de 
Monsieur Perrichon, which the French players, 
then at the Holborn Theatre, lately found to be 
amusing to Londoners. 

Mb. Bateman has decided, no doubt very wisely, 
not to produce at present another play for Mr. 
Irving. Mr. Irving’s “creations,” each of them 
of considerable importance, have crowded upon us 
during the last two or three years; and his next 
new part will excite a keener interest if it be for 
some time delayed. Meanwhile, the fouT great 
parts played by him at the Lyceum before Philip, 
in which he is at this moment appearing, can be 


played over again, each in its proper turn; and 
this will be very interesting to the artistic public, 
and will give to Mr. Irving an honour like to that 
enjoyed by the poet whose complete and collected 
edition of his works is produced while he is still 
in his activity. Mr. Irving comes again, so to 
speak, before the reviewers. His work will be 
surveyed almost from end to end. But what ex¬ 
periment is to follow these revivals? Will Mr. 
Irving act Hamlet, after all, as stage report said 
he was going to do ? 

On Wednesday night the Royalty opened for 
what is called the “ summer season,” with light 
entertainments befitting the tropical character of 
an English April. 

Wht are the worlds of literature and the 
theatre held by common consent to be so much 
separated, that there is nothing unusual in bestow¬ 
ing on a play a name which has already been 
given to a book P At the Queen’s to-night they 
produce a play entitled Fair France. Probably 
nobody on the stage recollects, or even knows, 
that that was the name chosen for a book of 
Essays by the author of John Halifax, and pro¬ 
bably the good people who read the essays will 
not hear much about the play. A more note¬ 
worthy instance occurs to us in the case of the 
title Caste, which was the name of a successful 
novel long before Mr. Robertson made it the name 
of a still more successful comedy. 

We are informed that a new comedy is in re¬ 
hearsal at the Haymarket, and that it is to be 
called Mont Blanc, and that it is to be strongly 
cast, with Mr. Buckstone in the leading part. 
Sketches of Mont Blanc have lately been made 
upon the spot, so that there shall be accuracy in 
stage scenery, costumes, and properties. Nor is 
the precaution unnecessary. There is a certain 
disadvantage, which of course boldness may over¬ 
come, in laying the scene of comedy on such 
familiar ground. The inhabitant of Bayswater 
knows nothing of Bloomsbury, and the dweller in 
Islington is very innocent of any knowledge of 
Mayfair, so that the dramatist of London life, if 
he be careless or false in his work, may still 
escape detection; but every Londoner will be 
able to sit in judgment upon the accuracy of a 
representation of Mont Blanc. 

We understand that Mr. Dion Boucicault in¬ 
tends returning to London from America early in 
May, in order to produce at one of the leading 
theatres his new comedy of Led Astray, which 
has created such a sensation in New York. Ho 
will bring with him three of the principal come¬ 
dians engaged in the successful production of the 
piece in the States. 

Mdme. Chaumont will play at Brussels during 
the month of May, and may afterwards be ex¬ 
pected in London. 

Jean de Thommeray, the most recent work of 
Emile Augier and Jules Sandeau, is still performed 
once or twice a week at the Thdatre Francis, 
and the part played by Mdme. Favart is being 
“ under-studiea,” as the phrase is, by Mdme. 
Lloyd, who will play it should the piece require 
to be acted during Mdme. Favart’s absence from 
Paris, on her visit to London. 

Les Deux Ornhelines —the successful melodrama 
of the Porte Saint-Martin—has been, we hear, 
adapted for a London theatre. 

Mdli.e. Aoar, who was for some time the 
leading actress in what they call the grand reper¬ 
toire at the Oddon—interpreter, that is to say, of 
the heroines of Racine ana of Corneille—and who 
was afterward engaged at the Thdatre Fra^ais, 
where her success did not quite equal the expecta¬ 
tions that had been formed of her, has j ust returned 
to Paris from a long tour at the head of a tra¬ 
velling company in the French provinces. Her 
reception in tlie provinces has been extremely 
cordial. 

The Dihats gives a short summary of the history 


of the French theatre. Actors first appear in the 
Merovingian period, and are suppressed in the 
ninth century by Charlemagne. The Troubadours 
give us an approach to dramatic poetry; the feudal 
wars replace them by jugglers and mountebanks, 
who are succeeded by the “ Confreres de la Pas¬ 
sion,” an outcome of the fanaticism of the Cru¬ 
sades. These confreres, together with the “ Enfants 
sans souci,” were formed into a body by Philippe 
Auguste, and received letters patent from Charles 
VI. They represented mysteries in the churches, 
and afterwards established themselves in the Rue 
Grendtat, where they performed moralities, follies, 
and pois pills. Under the protection of the Valois, 
they finally settled at the Hotel de Bourgogne, 
where they had to meet the competition of Gau- 
thier-Garguille and Turlupin at the Thdatre du 
Marais. Ilenry III. founded a theatre where the 
colonnade of the Louvre now stands; and the 
theatres of Cluny and of the Foire Saint-Germain 
were opened before the end of the sixteenth 
century. The arrangements in these theatres were 
of the simplest character, like those of our own 
theatres of the same date, where a board was hung 
out to inform the spectators whether the scene was 
laid at Rome, Venice, or London; and part of the 
audience was seated on the stage. An engraving 
of the time shows us the Petit-Bourbon (where 
Moliero made his first appearance in Paris), when 
the States-General met there in 1014. In 1639 
Richelieu, himself a dabbler in poetry, built the 
first regular theatre, forming the right wing of the 
Palais Royal; it was oblong, and the spectators’ 
seats rose in tiers. In 1000 boxes were set up in 
the Salle du Palais Royal, where Louis XFV. 
installed, under the title of King's comedians, 
Moliere and his troupe, together with those of the 
Marais and the Hotel de Bourgogne. 

It is generally thought, but wrongly, that the 
modern theatre was an Italian invention. Palladio 
built two theatres in the sixteenth century: one of 
wood at Venice, and one of stone, which is still 
standing, at Vicenza; but both were constructed 
according to the rules of Vitruvius. The theatre 
of Parma was built by Aleotti, in imitation of the 
antique ; and Nicolas Sabbatini, who wrote at 
Pesaro in 1037, and specially treats of theatrical 
architecture, only mentions rooms originally built 
for other purposes, and fitted up to serve as theatres. 


MUSIC. 

Crystal Palace Concerts. 

As the present series of Saturday Concerts draws 
to a close, the interest of the programmes is fully 
maintained. Though containing no absolute 
novelty, last Saturday’s concert presented several 
attractive features. Foremost among these was 
the opportunity of hearing a very seldom played 
work by Beethoven—his Triple Concerto in C 
(Op. 66), for piano, violin\md violoncello. While 
not in his grandest style;, this concerto is in all 
its movements extremely pleasing. The adagio, 
though but short, is a veritable musical poem ; 
and the final “Rondo alia Polacca,” from the 
sprightly character of its melodies and the ex¬ 
uberant vitality and “ go ” which pervade it, leaves 
a most satisfactory impression on the audience. 
The work was played to perfection by Mr. Charles 
Ilalld, Madame Norman-Ndruda, and Signor Patti 
—an ensemble of principals whom it would be 
difficult to surpass. Where all were so thoroughly 
satisfactory, it seems almost invidious to single out 
one for special mention ; yet it would be unjust 
to Signor Piatti not to recognise his performance 
of the exceedingly difficult violoncello part as one 
of the most masterly displays of pure intonation 
and refined phrasing to which we ever listened. 

The symphony was Mendelssohn’s in C minor— 
the first that he published, though the thirteenth 
which he composed. .While far inferior to his well- 
known “ Scotch ” and “ Italian ” symphonies, and 
occasionally reminiscent (especially in the third 
and fourth movements) of Mozart’s symphony in 
G minor, it is a work that can be listened to with 
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much pleasure for its own sake, and which, con¬ 
sidered as the composition of a hoy of fifteen, is 
absolutely marvellous. One finds in it, however, 
much. less of Mendelssohn’s individuality than in 
the piano quartett in B minor composed shortly 
after. 

Schumann’s overture in E—the first portion of 
his u Overture, Scherzo, and Finale ”—was a very 
welcome commencement of the concert. Written 
about the same period as his symphony in B flat, 
it resembles that work in being 1 more genial in 
tone and feeling than many of its composer’s later 
works. Its performance was one whicn, for finish 
and delicacy, could hardly be surpassed even bv 
Mr. Manus's band—a real musical treat. The 
concluding overture was Berlioz’s “ Ber.r jnuto Cel¬ 
lini,” which, in consequence of the length of the 
concert, we did not stay to hear. The vocalists 
were Mdme. and Signor Noriny, and the Swedish 
Ladies Quartett. Of the refined singing of the 
last-named ladies, mention was made on the occa¬ 
sion of their performance at the concluding Monday 
Popular Concerts. Both Mdme. and Signor Noriny 
created a favourable impression, though both are 
unfortunately too addicted to the tremolo, without 
which ornament (?) they seem unable or unwilling 
to produce a sustained tone. 

To-dav, a novelty of exceeding interest will be 
produced in Edvard Grieg's pianoforte concerto, to 
be played by Mr. Dannreuther. From an examina¬ 
tion of the work, which will be shortly reviewed 
in these columns, we can testify to its great merit 
and very remarkable originality. 

Ebenezer Prout. 


It . is officially announced that the National 
Music Meetings at the Crystal Palace, which were 
to have been held during the Handel Festival 
week, will be deferred until next year, when they 
will be resumed in their integrity, includin'? ail 
the solo and other competitions, as originally de¬ 
signed. 

The prospectus of the coming Handel Festival 
has been issued. It will, as usual, occupy four 
days, the dates fixed being Juno 10, 22, 24, and 
20. The music to be performed will consist of 
the Messiah, Israel in Egypt, and a selection which 
will comprise, among otlierpiecesnotasyet heard at 
these festivals, movements from Saul and Susanna, 
a portion of the ali-but-forgotten Utrecht Te Beum, 
a selection from the Oils fur St. Cecilia’s Bay, and 
one of the organ concertos, to be played by Mr. 
Best. Sir Michael Costa will, as hitherto, be 
conductor. 

A new oratorio, or, as its author calls 
it, “ sacred drama,” by Louis Gallet, music 
by Jules Massenet, entitled Mary Mayclalcn, 
has been produced at Paris. The Signale gives 
an account of the work, which is of a very serious 
character, treating of the Crucifixion and Resur¬ 
rection ; and adds that the singular thing in con¬ 
nexion with the performance, was that it took 
place at the Opdra Comique. 

Verdi’s Aida is shortly to be produced at 
Berlin; the principal parts being sung by Frau 
Mallinger and Herr Betz, two of the most dis¬ 
tinguished of German operatic vocalists. 

T he losses sustained at the Grand Opera at Paris, 
by the recent fire, make themselves felt at the pro¬ 
duction of every new work. It is said that the 
mounting 4 of two operas only —La Juiue and 
Les Huguenots —has_ cost over half a million 
of francs. 

Thb Levant Herald learns that M. Pisani, the 
talented native composer of Constantinople, has at 
length made definitive arrangements for the produc¬ 
tion of his grand five-act opera of Qitana in 
Italy, and that it will be put upon the stage with 
a powerful cast at the beginning of October next, 
either at the fine lyrical theatre Del Verme at 
Milan, or at the Communal Theatre at Bologna, 
one of the first in Italy. 
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THE SCOTTISH WAR of INDEPEN¬ 
DENCE, its ANTECEDENTS and EFFECTS. By WIL¬ 
LIAM BURNS. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 26r. 

dl«pl» yj a wonderful amount of research, and Terr oon- 
ndcrablc critical power. — Scotsman, March 27 . 


SPf/Wt«e. hifTh-opirited, dour race, who have resolutely and success¬ 
fully maintained their independence ngainst the incessant attacks of 
nations mightier and far more numerous than they. . . . The tale of 
Scotland a wrongs, the patriotic and disinterested ambition of Wallace, 
the self-seeking of the great nobles, and the high-spirited and generous 
patriotism ol the minor gentry and burghers, have never been so 
midly or so accurately portrayed, . . . Mr. Burns’s exposure of the 
errors and unfounded charges of writers like Mr. Freeman is most 
complete and withering. —Daily Review, March 31 . 

*|'Y c . t . nkc ,cavc of Mr, Burns with sincere respect for his ability, 
mmstaking research, fairness and patriotic spirit, which his work 
uisplaj s. —-\ orth British Daily Mail, March. 

NEW POEM by the AUTHOR of “ OLRIG GRANGE.’* 

BORLAND HALL: a Poem, in Six Books. 

I vol. extra fcap. 8vo, doth, T s. [/„ a feu days. 

SONGS and FABLES. By WILLIAM 

J. MACQUORN RANKINE, late Professor of Civil Engi¬ 
neering in the University of Glasgow. With 10 Illustra¬ 
tions by Mrs. Hugh Blackburn (J.B.), 

8vo, price 5#. 


1 vol. extra fcap. 
[In a few day*. 


The POETICAL WORKS 

CRAY. New and Enlarged Edition. 


of DAVID 

Edited by the late 


BELL, Sheriff of Lanarkshire. 


HENRY GLASSFORD 
1 vol. extra fcap. 8vo, 6s. 

"Tills volume will effectually serve not only to renew, but extend 
the feeling that the fame aud name of David Gray ought not willin dy 
to be let die. Gray’s best-known poem ‘The Luggie,’ abounds "in 
beauties which should be joys lor long, if not for ever.”— Scotsman. 
March 27, 

"It is a misfortune that David Gray was not permitted to live till 
the season of ripeness : our misfortune, because, judging from the 
volume betore us. we perceive clearly what he might have been, and 
with what poetic riches he might have dowered the world.”— (JUwtuxo 
IF raid, March 

WnENCE, and WHAT is the CHURCH ? 

A Tract for the Times. By a FREE-CHURCH LAYMAN. 

In crown 8vo, cloth, is. Gd. 

“This excellent book, thoughtful and suggestive, in by a layman and 
a Frec-Churchman ; but though of the laity, he la quite a match for 
the clergy, and his Free-Churehmanahin would lilwrulisc the churches 
in general, not to sny the Free in particular. He is able and accus¬ 
tomed to think, and while he claims and exercises full lilicrty of 
thought, he accepts with devout reverence the authority of the written 
>V ord of God.’ —(ilasyow Herald. 


NURSING; or, Full Directions for tho 

Sick Room. By gENEAS MUNRO, M.D. 1 vol. post 8vo, 

cloth, 7s. Gd. 

“If more heads of households were familiar with its teaching, It 
would save them much anxiety nnd the doctor much unnecessary 
trouble .”—Medical Times ami timet te. 

“Since Miss Nightingale’s hook, we have not seen bo uscftal and 
practical a work on the subject as the valuable work before us.” 

Standard. 

A SYSTEM of MIDWIFERY; including 

' o 

the Disenses of Pregnancy and the Puerperal State. By 
WILLIAM LEISHMAN, M.D., Begins Professor of Mid¬ 
wifery in the University of Glasgow. In 1 thick vol. 8vo, 
(8GO pages and 188 Wood Engravings), price 3 Os. 

“In many respects, not only the best treatise on midwifery, that we 
have Been, out one of the best treatises on nuy medical subject that has 
been published of late years.”— Practitioner, February. 

“ Wc have little hesitation in saying that it is, in our judgment, the 
best English book on the subject. —Lancet. 

“ We can recommend this work as unquestionably the best modem 
book on midwifery in our language.” 

British and Foreign Medical Chirurgical Review. 


SERMONS PREACHED in TRINITY 

CHURCH, GLASGOW. By WILLIAM PULSPORD, D.D. 

1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

“The sermons have much of the brilliancy of thought and style by 
which Robertson fascinated his Brighton hearers .”—Daily Review. 

“ The preacher, we arc made to feel, speaks to us out of the fulness 
of his own spiritual and intellectual life, lie has been under no temp¬ 
tation to borrow, just because he had a message of his own to deliver. 
.... He is a preacher because he has been first a thinker.” 

Spectator. 
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The EDINBURGH REVIEW, 

No. 284, for April. 8vo, price 6/. [On Wednesday last. 
Contents :— 

1. EASTERN TOORKISTAN. 

2. COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS. 

3. PRINCE BISMARCK and the CHURCH of ROME. 

4. THE PARISIANS. 

5 MAX MULLER’S SCIENCE of RELIGION. 

<». HYDRAULICS of GREAT RIVERS. 

7. FROUDE’S IRISH PARLIAMENT and IRISH RE- 
BULLION. 

5. DR. SC 11 LI EM ANN’S TROJAN ANTIQUITIES. 

I). THE PAST and FUTURE o£ tbo WftlG PARTY. 

The ENGLISH in IRELAND in the 

EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By J. A. FROUDE, M.A. 
Vols. II. and III. price 32/. completing the Work, in 3 vols. 
Svo, price 48/. 

The FRENCH REVOLUTION and FIRST 

EMPIRE; an Historical Sketch. By W. O’CONNOR 
MORRIS, sometime Scholar of Oriel College, Oxford. Post 
8vo, with 2 Maps. [Xext iceek. 

ESSAYS CRITICAL and NARRATIVE. 

By WILLIAM FORSYTH, Q.C. LL.I). M.P. sometime 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo, 16/. 

The CHRONOLOGY of the BIBLE con¬ 
nected with CONTEMPORANEOUS EVENTS in the His¬ 
tory of BABYLONIANS, ASSYRIANS, and EGYPTIANS. 
Bv ERNEST DE BUNSEN. With Preface by A. H. 
SAYCE, M.A. 8vo, Is. 6 d. 

INGRAM PLACE ; a Novel. By A Cape 

Colonist. 2 vols. crown 8vo, price 14/. 

A HISTORY of GREECE. By the Rev. 

GEORGE W. COX. M.A. Vols. I. and II. (to the close of 
the Peloponnesian War), 8vo, with Maps and Plans, 36/. 

WATERLOO LECTURES; a Study of 

the CAMPAIGN of 1815. By Colonel CHARLES CORN¬ 
WALLIS CHESNEY, R.E. Third Edition, with Map. 8vo, 
10/. lid. 

EWALD’S HISTORY of ISRAEL, Vol. 

V. the History of Ezra and of the Hagiocracy in Israel to 
the Time of Christ. Translated from the German by J. 
ESTLIN CARPENTER, M.A. 8vo, 18/. 

Oxford Local Examinations in 1874. 

HISTORY of ENGLAND from the Death 

of Edward the Confess--r to the Denth of King John. By 

W. L. II. CATES. With Introductory Sketch of the Pre¬ 
vious History by the Rev. G. W. CuX, M.A. Crown 8vo, 
3/. fid. 

The PURE BENEVOLENCE of CREA¬ 
TION ; Letters to a Friend in Perplexity. By JASPER 
TRAVERS. Crown 8vo, 5/. 

SUPERNATURAL RELIGION; an In- 

quiry into the Reality of Divine Revelation. 2 vols. 8vo, 24/. 

The UNIVERSE and the COMING 

TRANSITS. By RICHARD A. PROCTOR, B.A. With 22 
Charts and 22 Woodcuts. 8vo, 16/. 

The OCEAN ; its Tides and Currents and 

their Causes. By WILLIAM LEIGHTON JORDAN, 
F.Il.G.S. With 12 Diagrammatic Plates and Charts. 8vo, 
price 21/. 

The PRINCIPLES of JURISPRUDENCE. 

By DENIS CAULFEILD HERON, Q.C., late M.P. for the 
County of Tipperary. 8vo, 2/. 6d. 

The Rev. SYDNEY SMITH’S ESSAYS. 

Authorised Edition. Crown 8vo, 2/. Cd. sewed ; 3/. 6 d. cloth. 

Lord MACAULAY’S ESSAYS. Author¬ 
ed Edition, in 7 Monthly Parts, Cd. each. Parts I. to IV. 
now ready. 

LECTURES on FEVER delivered in the 

Theatre of the Meath Hospital and Connty of Dublin In¬ 
firmary. By W. STOKES, M.D. Ac. Edited by J. W. 
MOORE, M.D. kc. 8vo, 15/. 

Text-Boolu of Science. 

PRINCIPLES of MECHANICS. By T. 

M. GOODEVE, M.A. Barr Uter-at-Law, Lecturer on Applied 
Mechanics at the Royal School of Minos. Small 8vo, with 
208 Woodcuts, 3s. Cd. 

Introduction to the Study of ORGANIC 

CHEMISTRY ; the Chemistry of CARBON and it* Com¬ 
pounds. By HENRY E. ARMSTRONG, Ph.D., F.C.S. 
Professor of Chemistry iu the London Institution. With 
8 Woodcut*. Small 8vo, 3s. Cd. 

MANUAL of QUALITATIVE CHEMICAL 

ANALYSIS and LABORATORY PRACTICE. By T. E. 
THnRPE, Ph.I). nnd F.R.S.E., and M. M. PATTISON 
MUIR. With Plate and 57 Woodcut*. Small 8vo, 3/. 6d. 


LONDON; 

LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 


TRUBHER & CO.’S VEW PUBLICATIONS. 


PROBLEMS of LIFE and MIND. By 

GEORGE HENRY LEWE3. First Series; “The Fonnda- 
tions of a Creed.” Vol. I. Demy 8vo, pp. 488, cloth, 12/. 

J. G. FICHTE’S POPULAR WORKS. The 

Naturk of the Scholar— The Vocation of Mt.\—The 
Doctrine of Religion. With a Memoir by WILLIAM 
SMITH, LL.D. Ono Vol., demy 8vo, pp. 572, cloth, 16/. 

THE CREED of CHRISTENDOM: Its Foun- 

dntions contrast«.*d with it& Superstructure. By W. R. 
GREG. Third Ktlition. With a New Introduction. Two 
Vols., crown 8vo, pp. 272 and 290, cloth, 15/. 

ENIGMAS of LIFE. By W. R. GREG. 

Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. xxi—308, cloth, 10/. 6d. 

THE EARTH and its INHABITANTS. By 

T. L. STRANGE. Demy 8vo. [Xetirly ready. 

TnE LEGENDS of the OLD TESTAMENT 

Traced to their Primitive Sources. By T. L. STRANGE. 
Demy 8vo. [Xe.uly ready. 

TIIE RAMAYAN of VALMIKI. Translated 

into English Verse by RALPH T. H. GRIFFITH, M.A., 
Principal of Benares College. Vol. IV. Demy 8vo, pp. 440, 
cloth 18/. {Just ready. 

Copies of Vols. I. nnd II. are still to be had at 18/. each, 
also Vol. HI. at 15/. 

HISTORY of INDIA, Hindu, Buddhist, and 

Brailnmuical. Forming the Third Volume of the History 
of India from the Earliest Apes.” By J. TALBOYS 
WHEELER. Demy 8vo. with Maps illustrating the Aryan 
Conquest, the Invasion of Alexander the Great, the Empire 
of Mogadha, kc. 

Contents.— Retrospect of the Vedic Age.—Retrospect of 
the Ilrahmanic Age. — Life and Teachings of Gotnma 
Buddha.—Greek and Roman India.—Buddhist India.—Social 
Life of the Hindu Drama. — Bralunanical Revival.— The 
Rajpoot*. [In the press. 

TIIE DATIIA VANSO; or, the History of the 

Tooth Relic of GOTAMA BUDDHA in Pali Verse. Edited, 
with an English Translation by MUTU COOMAra 
SWAMY, F.R.A.S. Demy 8vO. [A early ready. 

SUTTA NIPATA; or, the Dialogues and Dis¬ 
courses of GOTAMA BUDDHA (2.500 years old). Trans¬ 
lated from the original Tali, with Notes and Introduction, 
by MUTU COOMARA SIVAMY, F.R.A.S. Crown 8vo. 

[Shortly. 

A PERSIAN-ENGLISH and ENGLISII- 

PERS1AN DICTIONARY. By E. H. PALMER, M.A., 
Professor of Arabic at the University of Cambridge. 

[/// the press. 

COMPENDIUM of the COMPARATIVE 

GRAMMAR of the INDO-EUROPEAN LANGUAGES, so 
far as it relates to the Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin. Bv 
AUGUST SCHLEICHER. Translated, from the Third 
German Edition, by HERBERT BENDALL,B.A., Chr. Coll. 
Camb. [Shortly. 

HENRY BEYLE (otherwise De Stendahl). A 

Critical and Biographical Stndy, aided by Original Docu¬ 
ments and Unpublished Letters from the Private Papers of 
the Family of Beyle. By ANDREW ARCHIBALD 
BATON. Crown 8vo. [Immediately. 

SPANISH REFORMERS of TWO CEN- 

TURIES, from 1520, their Lives and Writings, according to 
the late B. B. Wiffen’s Plan, and with the use of his 
Materials. Described by E. BOEHMER, D.D., Pli.D. 
Vol. I. with Narrative of the Incidents attendant upon the 
Republication of ” Reformists An tig nos Esponoles,” and 
a Memoir of B. B. Wiffeu, by Isalinc Wiffen. ltoy. 8vo, 
pp. 232, cloth, 10/. Cd. 

THREADING MY WAY: Twenty-Seven 

Yenre of Autobiography. By ROBERT DALE OWEN. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 344, cloth, 7s. Cd. 

THE ABOLITION of the STATE. An 

Historical and Critical Sketch of the Parties Advocating 
Direct Government, a Federal Republic, or Individualism. 
By Dr. S. ENGLANDER. Fcap. 8vo, pp. 190, cloth, 3/. 6d. 

TIIE JADE OlIAPLET. In Twenty-four 

Beads. A Collection of Songs, Ballads, &c. (from the 
Chinese). By G. C. STENT, M.N.C.B.R.A.S. Post 8vo, 
pp. 176, cloth, 5/. 

THE ENGLISH GIPSIES and their LAN¬ 
GUAGE. By CHARLES G. I.ELAND. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 276, cloth, 7s. Cd. 


London: Trubker & Co., 67 and 59 Ludpate Hill. 


CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready, In 4to, cloth, price 3/. 7s. 

An ICELANDIC-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 

based on the M3. Collections of the late RICHARD CLKASBY. 
Enlarged and completed by GUDBRAND VIGFUSSON, 
M.A. With an Introduction and Life of Cleasbv by G. 
WEBBE DASENT, D.C.L. (Part III. completing the 
work, 25/.) 

“Thy greatest help 10 En ch«h Philology that has yet been 
published.”— Times. 

A SANSCRIT-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

Etymologically' and Philologically arranged, with special 
reference to Greek, Latin, Gothic, German, Anglo-Saxon, 
and other Cognate Indo-European Languages. By MON IE Ft 
WILLIAMS, Bodon Professor of Sanscrit at Oxford. 4to. 
41.14/. Cd. 

Mr. E. A. FREEMAN’S HISTORY of the 

NORMAN CONQUEST of ENGLAND, its Causes and 
Results. Vols. I. and II. Second Edition, with New Index. 
8vo, 36/. Vol. III. The Reign of Harold, and the Interreg¬ 
num. Svo, 21/. Vol. IV. The Reign of William the 
Conqueror. 8vo, 21/. 

LIFE and LETTERS of GEORGE BERKE- 

LEY, D.D. (formerly Bishop of Cloyne). With an Account 
of his Philosophy, and many of his writings hitherto un¬ 
published. By ALEXANDER CAMPBELL FRASER, 
ALA., Professor of iLogic and Metaphysics in the University 
of Edinburgh. 8vo, 15/. 

WORKS of GEORGE BERKELEY, D.D. 

Collected nnd Edited by Professor FRASER. With Pre laces 
and Annotations. 3 vols. 8vo, 2/. 2s. 

The LOGIC of IIEGEL. Translated from 

“ The Encyclopaedia of the Philosophical Sciences.” B v W. 
WALLACE, Fellow nnd Tutor of Morton College. "With 
a Prolegomena. 8vo, 14/. [ This d~ay. 

The THIRD BOOK of ST. IRENES US, 

BISHOP of LYONS, against HERESIES. With 2*otes 
and Glossary by HENRY DEANE, B.D. Crown Svo, 5#. Cd. 

[This day. 

VESUVIUS. By JOHN PHILLIPS, M.A., 

F.R.S., Professor of Geology in the University of Oxford. 
With numerous Maps nnd illustrations. Crown Svo, 10/. Cd- 

THE GEOLOGY of the VALLEY of the 

THAMES. By PROFESSOR PHILLIPS, F.R.S. With 
Coloured Map and numerous Illustrations. 8vo, 21/. 
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LAND. It. Origin IU1.I Development. By W. STUBBS, M.A., 
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GENEALOGICAL TABLES ILLUSTRA¬ 
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GEORGE, M.A., F.R.O.S. 4to, 12j. 

The WORKS of HORACE, Edited, with 

Introductions, Essays, nnd English Notes, by E. C. WICK¬ 
HAM, ALA., Head Master of Wellington College. Vol. I. 
Odes and Epodes. 8vo, 12/. 

COWPER. TnE TASK. With Tirocinium 

and Selections from the Minor Poems (1784—1799). Edited, 
with Lifo and Notes, by H. T. GRIFFITH, M.A. Extra 
fcap. Svo, 3/. 

A HISTORY of FRANCE down to the YEAR 

3453. With Maps and Tables. By G. W. KITCHIN, M.A., 
formerly Censor of Christ Church. Crown Svo, 10/. 6c/. 

An ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY of tlie 

FRENCH LANGUAGE. With a Preface on the Prin¬ 
ciples of French Etymology. By AUGUSTE BRACHET. 
Translated into English by G. W. KITCHIN, M^A. Crown 
8vo, 10/. 6d. 

SELECT CHARTERS and other HISTORI- 

CAL DOCUMENTS, illustrative of the Constitutional His¬ 
tory of the English Nation from the Earliest Times to the 
Reign of Edward I. By PROFESSOR STUBBS. Crown 
Svo, 8/. Cd. New Edition. 

THE PniLOLOG Y of the ENGLISH 

TONGUE. By JOHN EARLE, M.A., formerly Professor of 
Anglo-Saxon at Oxford. New and Enlarged Edition. Extra 
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LITERATURE. 

THE SEMPILL BALLATES. 

The Sempill Ballates : A Series of Historical, 
Political, and Satirical Scotish Poems, as¬ 
cribed to Robert Sempill MDLXVII .— 
MDLXXXIII, to which are added Poems 
by Sir James Semple of Beltrees, now for 
■ the first time printed. (Edinburgh : Tho¬ 
mas George Stevenson.) 

The “ Sempill Ballates ” consist of a 
series of poetical compositions referring 
chiefly to the stirring events in Scottish 
history which took place during the later 
portion of the reign of Mary and under the 
four Regents, Murray, Lennox, Mar, and 
Morton, who held the government during the 
minority of James VI. In them we read the 
opinions of contemporaries on such matters 
as the murder of Damley, the subsequent 
behaviour of Mary, her deposition, the ad¬ 
ministration and assassination of the Regent 
Murray, the distractions of the country, torn 
asunder by the rival factions of King's men 
and Queen’s men, the death of Lord Methven, 
the siege and surrender of Edinburgh Castle 
to the Regent assisted by English forces. 
Originally published in the fugitive form of 
broadsides, intended merely to express or to 
influence the popular sentiment of the day, 
many of them would have failed to survive 
to the present time, but for the fact that they 
were eagerly collected by Elizabeth's envoys 
or friends in Scotland as evidences of the 
politicalfeeling of the country, and forwarded 
to London, where they have been preserved 
among the Statepapers of the period. Besides 
those thus rescued, a good many have found 
their way into the various ballad collections, 
especially that in the Library of the Society 
of Antiquaries in London, and the Roxburgh 
Collection; a few are to be found in the 
Library of the Faculty of Advocates in 
Edinburgh, and the collection of Mr. Henry 
Hath; and for some which are otherwise 
unknown, we are indebted to the literary 
industry of John Graham Dalyell, who in 
1801 published a collection of Scottish Poems 
of the Sixteenth Century. 

Although the “ Ballates,” taking as they do 
different sides in the political controversies of 
the age, are evidently by various authors, the 
most important of them have been associated 
with the name of Robert Sempil or Semple, 
and hence the collection is not unaptly en¬ 
titled the “ Sempill Ballates.” Of Robert 
Sempil, apart from the fact that his name is 
appended to several of the original broad¬ 
sides, little is known. The few notices of 
trim or his works to be found in contem¬ 
porary records are collected in the preface 
to the present volume. From these it ap¬ 
pears that, on January 17, 1568, a play 
rr.nrir. by Robert Semple was “ played before 
the Lord Regent and divers uthers of the 
aobilitie ; v and that in the preceding year 


(apparently), on February 12, 1567-8, the 
Lord High Treasurer paid a sum of 
6 61. 13s. 4d. to Robert Semple, probably in 
recompense for some similar performance, 
unless indeed there is a confusion as to the 
dates, and the occasions are the same. When, 
in October 1568, George Bannatyne was 
driven from Edinburgh by that terrible pest 
which devastated the city, putting a stop to 
all business, and driving away all who could 
flee, and beguiled the three months of his 
country retreat by copying ont in a fair 
hand, on good folio paper, that collection of 
his country’s poems which in the far-famed 
Bannatyne Manuscript has made his name 
immortal, he was able to inclnde three satir¬ 
ical poems with the colophon “ qnod Sem¬ 
pill,” dealing with the failings and followers 
of certain “ slicht wemen ” of the town in a 
manner considerably broader than is now 
thought decorous either in prose or rhyme. 
Allan Ramsay, who had a keen nose for any¬ 
thing like carrion, of course included these 
productions in his Evergreen, contriving, as 
was his wont, to make their broad points 
still “ mair braid and plane.” These were 
evidently, from their date, productions of 
Sempil’s youth, and seem to show that he 
practised his pen upon the social scandals of 
the day before he launched into the sea of 
political conflict. The next record we have 
of him occurs in the Diary of the Rev. 
James Melvill, who tells that, while he 
was at Montrose in 1570, the post from 
Edinburgh used to bring “ Psalme Buikes 
and Ballates, namlie of Robert Semple's 
making, wherin I tuik pleasonr, and 
lernit sum t hin g bothe of the esteat of 
the countrey, and of the missours ( mea¬ 
sures) and cnllors of Scottes ryme.” On 
June 5, 1582, according to Calderwood, 
“ Robert Sempill was takin out of his bed 
tymeouslie in the morning, by William 
Stewart, brother of Arran ” (favourite of 
the young King James VI.), “ and was sent 
to Kinneil the nixt morning, because it was 
alledged he had received letters from the 
Earle of Angus.” And under 1584 the same 
authority attributes to Robert Sempell, a 
Scottish poet, a ballad against the Bishop of 
St. Andrews, entitled The Legend of the, 
Lyrnmar's Life, a copy of which, it may be 
added, containing Semple’s name, appears in 
the present collection. 

Finally, that Sempil was still alive, though 
apparently in reduced circumstances, near 
the end of the century, appears from a sonnet 
addressed by Montgomery, author of The 
Cherrie and the Slae, to Robert Hudson, who 
had been a poet and musician at the Coart of 
James VL:— 

" Ye knaw ill guyding genders mony gees, 

And specially in poets ; for example, 

Ye can pon out tua cuple an ye pleis, 

Yourself and I, old Scott and liobert Sample.” 

According to Dempster, who wrote early 
in the next century, the poet’s death occurred 
in 1595. Such are really all the facts known 
as to Sempill, and, in the lack of information, 
the question of his personal identity has 
been ingeniously and somewhat idly debated 
by Scottish writers, some of whom have 
tried to discov§r in him Robert, fourth Lord 
Semple, a nobleman living at the same 
period, but whose name is innocent of all 


charge of poetising, and who, moreover, 
lived and died a Roman Catholic, while the 
Sempill of the ballads was not only a Protes¬ 
tant, but a zealous polemic on the side of 
Presbyterianism. 

The literary abilities of Sempil have been 
estimated very diversely. Dempster, who 
wrote his Historia Ecclesiastica Qentis Scoto- 
rum abroad in the early part of the seven¬ 
teenth century, ascribes to his carmina ama- 
toria, “ Propertii sanguinera, Tibulli lac, 
Ovidii mel, Callimachi sudorem; ” one sus¬ 
pects that the Father had no knowledge of 
Serapill’s political or ecclesiastical views, 
else his judgment might have been less 
favourable. On the other hand, Dr. Irving, 
in his History of Scottish Poetry, finds it 
“ veiy difficult to discover in his composi¬ 
tions any portion of poetical spirit,” a judg¬ 
ment as unreasonable in its depreciation as 
Dempster’s in its eulogy. 

Of the thirty-eight ballads here collected, 
Sempill’s name is really appended only to 
ten, including the tln’ee from the Bannatyne 
MS., and the editor has not attempted to 
apportion him his share of the others. To 
do this, indeed, would perhaps not be pos¬ 
sible ; but it is easy to point out several in 
the collection which cannot be his. 

The series begins with several ballads, 
deploring the death of Darnley, and charging 
Mary in no measured terms with being the 
murderer. She is Delilah, Jezebel, Clytem- 
nestra, Semiramis, the monster of woman¬ 
hood, for whom no imprecations are too 
strong. 

Passing on, we learn the sentiments ex¬ 
cited by Mary’s marriage to Bothwell, her 
defeat and capture at Carberry Hill, im¬ 
prisonment in Loch Leven, and subsequent 
escape, defeat, and flight to England. Not 
until after this, apparently, does a champion 
of the Queen take up his pen in her defence, 
to charge the Regent Murray with being 
the real author of the crimes imputed to 
her, and as aiming to play the part of 
another Richard III.:— 

“ A sclioller sure of prognant wit, and apt for such a 

place, 

Who trayned vp was in the sehole of lyeinge S ithan's 
grace, 

Where he hath learned a finer feat than Richard earst 
did see, 

To doe the deede and lave the blame on thorn that 
blameles be. 

For ho and his companions take agreeing all in one, 
Did kill the King & laye tho blame the sakeless Queens 
vpon, 

And that this deede to each man’s rght might seeme 
to be most plaine. 

They drewe her from her spouse that night by craft 
& subtill trayne.” 

So with all that followed, “ Bastard James ” 
was at the bottom of it, skilfully contriving, 
however, that Mary should appear the guilty 
party, so as to estrange the people from 
“their good and vertuous Queene.” 

Then follow admonitions to the Lords of 
the Congregation to be np and doing, and 
especially to resist the restoration of the 
Queen, which now began to he talked of, 
the idea being allowed to pass current by 
Elizabeth, in order to render the King’s 
party still more dependent on herself. That 
they did so is shown by the complimentary 
allusions te “ the noble Queue of Ingland,” 
which now begin to appear in the ballads 
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11 Pray for the Nobill Quene of Ingland, 

Quha in our neid still sends us supportationn, 

Hir grace, lang space, may in gude weilfair stand!” 

And again:— 

“ The Lord save Elizabeth, that ane gude woman, 

That cauldly and bauldly debait will our quarrell 
With men and with money, baith armour and 
grayth, ^ ^ , 

As sche hes afoir tyme defendit this Faith. 

Tho Lord send us quyetnes, and keip our young 
king. 

The Quene of Ingland’s Maieste, and lang mot thai 
ryng!” 

The threats of Spain, which culminated in 
the Invincible Armada, are thus referred to 
in this ballad (xxxiii.) professing to be “ set 
out be ane fugitiue Scottisman that fled out 
of Paris at this lait Murther,” i.e. the Mas- 
sacre of Saint Bartholomew :— 

“ Now wyse Quene Elizabeth! luik to yourself, 

Dispite them, and write thnrne ane bill of 
defyance; 

The Papistis and Spanyards hes partit your pelf, 

As newly and trewly was tald me thir tythance; 
Beleue thay to land heir, and got vs for nocht, 

Will ye do as we do, it sal be deir bocht. 

Cliue.'pleis God, we gre sa, and hald vs togidder, 
Baith surely and sturely, and stoutly gainstand 
thame; 

Thay could not weill conqueis vs, culd ye considder, 
For our men are dour men, and likis weill to 
land thame; 

Quhen Cesar himself was chaist, haue ye foryet, 

And baith the realmes be aggroit, tnk that thay get” 

Kirkcaldy of Grange, having been en¬ 
trusted by his brother Lords of the Congre¬ 
gation with the command of Edinburgh 
Castle, to their dismay turned sides, and 
held the fortress in the name of Mary. Be¬ 
fore his defection was publicly avowed, a 
ballad, addressed to him by Sempil, “.The 
Hailsome Admonitioun” (No. xxi.), shows 
the fears that began to be entertained of his 
designs ; as No. xxiii., “ The Captane of the 
Castell, ” proclaims the determination of 
Kirkcaldy to defend his “ hauld ” against the 
Regent and England combined. This pos¬ 
session of the Castle was a threat, and some¬ 
thing even more serious, to the inhabitants 
of Edinburgh, and the “ Lamentatioun of the 
Communis of Scotland,” No. xxx., shows 
how the trade of the town and adjacent 
country was utterly ruined by the “reif and 
oppression ” of the soldiers of the garrison. 
Robert Lekprevik, the printer of all the bal¬ 
lads which have come down to ns with an 
imprint, now also found Edinburgh too hot 
for him; he might put his name to ballads 
calling Mary murderess and whore, while 
• her power was passing from her, but it was 
a different thing to beard Grange in the 
Castle, so he fled with his printing-press, 
first to Stirling and then to Saint Andrews, 
whence he continued to discharge his broad¬ 
sides from a safe distance. He returned to 
Edinburgh in 1572, when the Castle was 
assaulted with help of English soldiers and 
ordnance, and his first printed ballad com¬ 
memorates fittingly “ The Siege of the 
Castel,” by Sempil. In this poem the writer 
speaks as an eye-witness and sharer in some 
of the operations, and has been supposed to 
be himself named in the lines— 

“ Yit Hurao and Crafurde to the lane wes gyde, 
With certane soiouris of the garysoun; 

Four Cnpiwnis followit at thair bak to bydo, 
Sempill and Hectour, Kamsay and Xtobesoun." 


Those who consider this “ Sempill ” was 
the poet, seem not to have read the next 
lines:— 

“ But Hume wos first that ouir the wallis wan, 

As I heir say, / tees not thair my tdl ; 

The Generali says he playit the uailyeant man, 
With prayssis mo nor I intend to tell." 

Clearly then the “ Sempill ” who followed 
at Hume’s back was not the writer, who was 
not thair “ his sell.” 

Shortly after this the Queen’s party was 
completely suppressed; in 1578 the young 
King took the government into his own 
hands, and thenceforth the ballads become 
few. They include “Ane Complaint vpon 
Fortune,” addressed to the King in behalf 
of the Earl of Morton, lately Regent, but 
now in disgrace; also one of the most 
famous of Sempil’s compositions, “ The Le¬ 
gend of the Bischop of St. Androis Lyfe,” 
in which he batters with merciless severity 
the Tulchean or nominal Archbishop, Mr. 
Patrick Adamsone alias Cousteane, who, 
though pronounced by Irving “a scholar 
and a man of talents,” was charged with 
acts of indecency, petty dishonesty, and 
falsehood, which, now that he was in dis¬ 
grace, rendered him the butt of those who 
had envied his sudden rise, and resented his 
ambition. So far as is known, this is tho 
latest of Sempil’s writings, and with it we 
may leave the subject-matter of the ballates 
and turn to their form. 

Tho philological interest of the ballates has 
already been hunted at. They belong to that 
later portion of the middle Scotch period 
when the language, like the country, was 
already rushing into the arms of England. 
But, in truth, the distractions with which 
the nation was tom between the French and 
English sympathisers is reflected with won¬ 
derful vividness in the poor language simi¬ 
larly distracted between French and English 
influences. To the English belong the en¬ 
tire corruption of the native spelling, and 
such peculiarities as the substitution of 
Southern o for Northern a and u, in knowe, 
soe, hold, whoe, doore, soone, for native knaw, 
swa, hald, quha, dure, sune; the weak, drag¬ 
gling do, doeth, done as auxiliaries; the 
relative who, for native quhilk, &c. But 
along with this one is surprised to find the 
Scoto-French words about as numerous as 
at any anterior period, and showing from 
their use in compositions of avowedly popular 
character that they had taken a firmer hold 
upon the language than is generally sup¬ 
posed. 

The Glossary appended to the volume is 
satisfactory so far as it goes ; it wants, how¬ 
ever, many of the most peculiar words found 
in the ballads, and some it registers without 
explanation : such is “ wont shone clout ” 
applied to Rizzio:— 

« Dauy and his, thair state was wont shone clout 
Our cumly King was of the blude royall 

that is, Rizzio and his rout were to Darnley 
no better than a “ used shoe-patch.” 

In the Preface the publisher mentions his 
obligations to the late W. B. D. D. Turnbull, 
Esq., of the Record Office, and J. W. K. Ey- 
ton, F.S.A., for their assistance in obtaining 
him copies of the originals. He does not tell 
us whom we are to hold responsible for the 
editing of these materials, bo far as concerns 


the accuracy of the text and arrangement. 
Indeed one is soon forced to the conclusion 
that this has been done by that indefinite 
personage Nobody-in-particular, so slovenly 
is the execution. The ballates are arranged 
ostensibly in chronological order, but they 
do not seem to have been read with any care, 
so as to educe the proper succession from 
their contents. The result is that in various 
places they are inserted in confusion; for 
example No. 9, “ a ryme in defence of the 
Q, of Scotts against the Earle of Murray,” 
in which we find the Regent still alive and 
vigorous, ought to have preceded not only 
No. 8, the Infant King’s Complaint on ac¬ 
count of Murray’s murder, but even No. 7, 
which is, in fact, Sempil’s reply to “ Tom 
Trowth,” the anonymous author of No. 9. 
Then also No. 10, which claims to be a vision 
of the Regent’s death, appearing on the very 
evening of the murder, ought also to have 
preceded No. 8, which purports to be written 
after the results of Murray’s removal from 
the scene began to take effect. Even without 
reading the pieces, suspicion might have 
been aroused by the fact that No. 9 occurs 
in Vol. 13 (December 11, 1568), No. 67 of 
the Scottish Series of State Papers, while 
No. 7 is in Vol. 14 (August), No. 74. Then 
surely we had a right to expect a text 
which, if not up to the standard of the best 
Early English Text Society’s editing, should 
be free from the blunders which one is pained 
to stumble upon in this volume. We shall 
probably be told that many of these only re¬ 
produce the printer’s errors of the old 
Broadsides, but the fact that the volume 
closes with a page and a half of jErrata, only 
four of which (and not all these truly) are 
excused as being in the originals, affords a 
test to be applied to the many errors not 
there corrected, arising mainly from a failure 
to distinguish letters similar to each other in 
the Old English type, as/and long s, n and u, 
r, c, and t, T and G, li and h, and in others 
clearly from the misreading of a modem hasty 
transcript, as where dune is converted into 
clune, gruch into grade. Granting even that a 
percentage of these is found in the original 
broadsides, the publisher in his Errata ad¬ 
mits the principle of correcting them ; and, 
indeed, the unconscious typographical errors 
of a printed original, left by the inadvertence 
of a printer’s reader, are in a very different 
position from the peculiarities of a MS. of 
which the scribe must at least have been 
conscious. To give a fac-simile of an early 
printed book is one thing ; to print from it 
is another; and in doing the latter, if we 
do not correct its errors, we exaggerate 
them; / for s, T for C, a broken-headed d 
for o, are very slight inaccuracies in black 
letter, and at once explain themselves to the 
reader, while in Roman type they are glaring 
and embarrassing blunders, which cost even 
the expert some time to see through. But 
if the editor had done no worse than give 
us a fac-simile of the originals, there would 
have been little to complain of. I have 
examined many of these, and collated them 
with the modem printed pages, and am 
thus able to say that Lekprevik’s Errata are 
very few indeed, while those which Mr. Ste¬ 
venson introduces are legion; the conclusion 
being that the Ballads were transcribed first 
of all by an incompetent person, or with a 
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haste and negligence worse than incom¬ 
petence ; and that they were printed from 
these transcripts without the proofs being 
read with the originals, so as to check either 
the blunders of the copyist or the additional 
ones due to the printer misreading his 
already erroneous copy. 

James A. H. Murray. 


Paris et Versailles il y a Gent Ans. Par Jules 

Janin, de l’Academie Franfaise. (Paris : 

Firmin Didot, freres. London : Dulau.) 

There must be for a considerable number of 
French writers a certain seductive grace in 
the France of the last century—a fascination 
that few • will regret or can explain. The 
era of regeneration has yielded less to litera¬ 
ture than that of decadence and decay; the 
Regency has been a richer mine than the 
Revolution. Pen and brush have wavered 
and grown weak before Danton and Robes¬ 
pierre ; they have dwelt longingly, if not 
lovingly, on the powdered heads of the 
meanest of Dubois’s recruits and Louis’s 
victims. The paint, powder, and periwig 
period occupied by the Regency and the 
reign of Louis XY. has been explored into 
the darkest dungeons of its bastilles, ran¬ 
sacked into the most secret boudoirs of its 
palaces: Arsene Houssaye has returned with 
taffeta flowers and mincing medallions, 
Lacroix with curious pamphlets, Taine with 
an unknown Boucher, Sainte-Beuve with a 
biography, De Goncourt with a fashion-plate. 
From Jules Barni, the political economist, 
to Alexandre Dumas, from De Lomenie to 
Monselet, few modem French writers have 
resisted the pompons and patches, the philo¬ 
sophers and comedians, the courtiers and 
courtesans of a hundred years ago. There 
was a resemblance between the two mid¬ 
centuries that fitted the moralists of one to 
analyse the immorality of the other. Both 
were periods of reaction against preceding 
regimes of hypocritical austerity ; both knew 
their transitory character, and cried Carpe 
diem! remembering yesterday, foreseeing 
to-morrow. It was the same frantic orgy on 
a muttering volcano, the same scepticism, 
the same pomp, the same police—the same 
paralysis of moral strength, and poverty of 
intellectual manifestation. Men studied the 
Paris of Louis the Well-Beloved as a guide 
to that of Caesar, the Versailles of the 
Monarchy as an explanation of the Compiegne 
of the Empire. The society they mixed 
with gave them clues to the intrigues of that 
which had died away; if La Montespan was 
missing, Dubois, Law, and even Richelieu— 
Anglicised, attenuated, but still retaining 
their old characters and positions—were 
visible wherever Tout Paris danced, gambled, 
wept from the end of its painted lashes, or 
clapped its jewelled hands, The names had 
changed, had lost the patrician particles; 
it was a noblesse whose only obligation was 
an “ obligation Mexicaine ”—but this was 
the only difference. Popular, however, as 
this similarity rendered the study of the pre¬ 
revolutionary era, that study has hitherto 
been strangely unproductive of any extended 
view of its subject as a whole. The eigh¬ 
teenth century has been pictured in morsels 
and miniatures, never by any authoritative 
writer in its entirety. It has been dissected 


by specialists, seldom depicted by historians. 
The historians were not perhaps wanting, 
but the century was peculiarly difficult to 
describe. There is scarcely a stand-point 
from which a connected survey of the Louis- 
Quinze era can. be obtained. We see a 
medley of conflicting anecdotes and private 
memoirs, a chaos of contradictions in morals, 
in politics, in literature, a Babel of love- 
whispers and war-cries, plulosophic epigrams 
and courtly compliments. It is a reign of 
sixty years that has left scarcely one record 
of greater weight than a chronique scan- 
daleuse. The Fastes de Lotus Quinze, the 
Vie Privee de Louis Quinze, the Notes de 
Police of Sartines, the too famous Becueil of 
Maurepas, these and the innumerable slan¬ 
derous Gazettes smuggled from Holland 
constitute the only contemporary history of 
the epoch. 

M. Jules Janin has used these materials 
as they presented themselves to his notice, 
without essaying to evolve from their con¬ 
fused mass anything more compact and 
complete than a series of portraits in pen 
and ink. He has declined to mount the 
vacant pedestal of the historian of the 
eighteenth century, and contented himself 
with repeating and commentating its anec¬ 
dotes. There was a golden opportunity, 
and M. Janin has missed it; but remember¬ 
ing the characteristic work of the first 
French feuilletoniste, we cannot assume that 
his readers have missed much. The critic 
of the Debats is too irresolute, discursive, 
and frivolous a writer in his most serious 
moods to deduce the philosophy of a reign 
like that of Louis Quinze, a philosophy that 
was the baby babble of the Revolution, that 
began in pedantic epigrams in the salons of 
Mdme. de Persan and Mdlle. Quinault, and 
ended in a significant roll of Santerre’s 
drums on the Place de la Revolution. He 
has doubtless chosen his part wisely, because 
that part is not an elevated one. It is that 
of a chronicler with considerable taste, with 
a fluent and graceful style, with a light and 
varied erudition most difficult to control, 
and a thoroughly accurate knowledge of what 
pleases the general reader. That general 
reader would indeed be hard to please who 
could find no chapter to his mind in Paris et 
Versailles. He is guided through the laby¬ 
rinth of court intrigues, financier’s snares, 
philosophers’ systems, and bourgeois satires 
by a light and pleasant hand—a hand that 
pauses at no station long enough to do more 
than scatter a few flowers of rhetoric. Nor 
is the guide a flagellant, an irreconcileable 
hater of the characteristics of the ancien 
regime. He sees in Bourdaloue and Massillon 
a compensation for Pompadour and Mont¬ 
espan. He bids us admire the Regent 
performing his devotions in state at Ste. 
Eustache on Easter Day, and proceeding 
from the chapel to Mdme. de Parabere’s 
hotel in the Place Yendome, where he feasts 
in a “ chambre tout illuminee et tout 
ouverte.” “ Comme on oublio en ce 
moment l’Encyclop^die et ses demons! ”— 
the Pere Massillon is reading at Versailles, 
turned towards the King, his sermon on Le 
Veritable Quite ; and Mdme. de Montespan 
sits behind the King’s chair, likening, may 
be, the picture of Herod’s court to those 
sacred paintings hanging in the most volup- 
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tuous boudoirs of the Petite Maison, re¬ 
membering the Saint Antoine prechant aux 
Oiseaux in the great billiard room, and 
reflecting that the painted birds were better 
listeners than the painted courtesans. There 
is an effective theatrical side to these pom¬ 
pous professions of faith, but M. Janin has 
been at pains to discover for them a meaning 
they never had in reality. Beside Bour¬ 
daloue it is permissible to place Dubois and 
innumerable ables galants whose position 
in society M. Janin has himself described. 
With the pulpit denunciations of luxury and 
royal excess, it is easy to contrast Bossnet’s 
implacable and blasphemous definition of 
Divine right : “ The royal authority is abso¬ 
lute. The prince is accountable to no one for 
what he ordains. When the prince has judged 
there is no other judgment. Kangs are gods, 
and share in a manner the divine indepen¬ 
dence.” If religion was a bath that purified, 
and occasionally a rod that chastised, in the 
Regent’s Versailles, it was also an efficient 
prop—an ally that counselled a prompt use 
of the Bastille and the wheel. 

The real religion of Versailles and Paris 
was that of etiquette and courtesy. It had 
its professors and bigots no less than the 
established form; and here the author, 
having no lofty moral to deduce, is a more 
acceptable instructor. The spirit of grand 
ceremonious civility pervaded the bourgeoisie 
as well as the aristocracy. A bourgeois- 
saluted the bed of a dame de qualite and her 
portrait; his coat was of the colour of bis 
hat; he kissed the noble hand that offered 
him a biscuit at table; he had a maitre de 
politesse to instruct him in all such usages. 
At court, etiquetto was greater than the 
King. Living, Madame de Pompadour was 
queen; dead, she was buried like the simplest 
shopkeeper of the Rue Quincampoix, her 
lover finding no tenderer requiem than: 
“ Pauvre Marquise, elle s’en va par un bien 
mauvais temps ! ” There were public fes¬ 
tivities in the house of the Due de Maine when 
royal letters patent conferred on him the 
right to present the shirt and towel to the 
king. It was in nearly all points a world 
seen through a reversed telescope. The 
infinitely little predominated. M. Janin 
describes, in his Journal d'une Provinciate, 
what the Marquis de Dangeau ingenuously 
made patent in his Memoirs. The gravest 
events in this journal of a woman who read 
Tacitus occupy no more important place 
than the escape of a canary, the loss of a 
poodle, the death of a pet monkey. She has 
never heard of L’Esprit des Lois, L’Essai stir 
les Mceurs, the Encyclopedic, big as they are 
with Revolution. Pompadour had just died, 
the Parliament was banished, the people in 
revolt, war was imminent, and famine pre¬ 
sent—and Mdlle. Laurette confides to her 
journal that her canary is beginning to sing. 
The bombardment of Calais elicits the 
simple reflection, “ On ne croit pas qne cela 
leur serve a grande chose.” As M. Janin 
paints them, the omnipotent plcilosopltcs 
were scarcely less frivolous than the pro¬ 
vinciate. M. le Baron de Grimm, even 
D’Alembert, were the purveyors of scan¬ 
dalous anecdotes to the Baron d’Holbach. 
For one among the baron’s guests the 
author professes a warmer sympathy. It is 
Diderot, the incarnation of tho literary 
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revolution, the first romantique, by turns 
tyrannical, indignant, fascinating, seeking 
Truth right and left, and stumbling over 
paradoxes ; the people’s idol, the guest of 
grands seigneurs —whom he never flattered 
like Voltaire—taller by all his tete fu- 
mante than the pretty precieuses and 
amateur sceptics of the Encyclopedists’ 
Academy. He had said that there is but 
one virtue in the world—justice; and liti¬ 
gants came from the farthest provinces to 
pray to him plead for them, for the virtue was 
not universally practised under Louis Quinzo. 
It is an obscure and unhealthy, an odious 
and ridiculous, a monstrous and puerile 
system of justice that M. Janin describes in 
the chapters “ Une Reine d’un Jour,” and 
“ Un Lieutenant Civil de Vingt-quatre 
Henres,”—a system based on secret delation, 
and set in movement by the bon plaisir of 
the King. “ La Reine d’un Jour” was an 
obscure burgher’s daughter who happened to 
catch the eye of M. de Soubise, a favourite 
of Mdme. de Pompadour. Through his 
agency she could direct all the machinery of 
the State, confer honours, avenge injuries, 
ennoble and enrich her future husband, and 
cause a drunken broil in which he was 
engaged against some members of the Eng¬ 
lish embassy to result in the expulsion of 
the insular envoys. The “ Lieutenant Civil 
de Vingt-quatre Heures” was a young albe 
au petit collet, arrested by mistake, and 
closeted for a day in the private cabinet of 
M. Herault, Lieutenant of Police. He profited 
by his incarceration to read the quarterly re¬ 
ports addressed to M. le Lieutenant by the 
twenty-six state prisons, to examine the 
blank orders bearing the King’s private 
stamp in red ink—the letlres da cachet by 
which all justice was suspended, all rights 
and privileges abrogated. There was a time 
when the terrible crimson stamp was affixed 
by none but the King himself. But Louis 
Quinze exercised even his tyranny with in¬ 
dolence ; the privilege had been left to the 
ministers, who, in their turn, in many in¬ 
stances left it to their lacqueys. There was 
a curious confusion of reclamations and com¬ 
plaints on the Lieutenant Civil’s tnble—all 
awaiting an answering lettre de cachet. 
Mdlle. le Convreur complained of the in¬ 
solence of her rival, Mdlle. Carton, of the 
Opera. Two hundred prisoners wrote from 
the several bastilles that their only crime 
was having cried “ Vive le Roi et perisse la 
Constitution ! ” Twenty persons had been 
detained six years at the Bastille for having 
refused to accept the condemnation of the 
ninety-first proposition of the Pere Quesnel, 
which avers that “ the fear of an unjust con¬ 
demnation cannot liberate ns from our duty.” 
The Abbe filled up the blank forms with 
merciful edicts. He commanded the libera¬ 
tion of Diderot; he ordered the Prince de 
Charolais to restore the wife of the Maitre 
des Reqnetes, detained in his petite maison at 
Montmartre ; M. de Monthule to render back 
Mdlle. Haudry to her father ; M. de Beau¬ 
champ, Chevalier de Malte, to repay to M. de 
Courbon the ten thousand livres he won 
with loaded dice. All the follies and turpi¬ 
tudes of the epoch were laid bare in that 
little cabinet of the Palais de Justice, and 
for all the improvised Lieutenant imagined 
Borne weU-meapt but evanescent remedy. 


And the chaotic condition of the police 
administration was such that the orders 
were carried out without inquiry: the 
King had had a paroxysm of philan¬ 
thropy, that was all. The subject of this 
adventure was Francois Joachim de Pierres, 
abb£, and afterwards Cardinal de Bernis, 
the minister, and something more, it is said, 
of Mdme. de Pompadour. 

M. Janin avers that he owes as much of 
his erudition concerning society in the 
eighteenth century to art as to literature. 
The assertion is easily credible. The man¬ 
nerisms and puerilities of Chardin, Oudry, 
Lancret, Moreau, and their contemporaries, 
in no way excluded a certain realism, lost 
under the Revolution. There are domestic 
scenes by Chardin that revive the old world 
life in its most intimate details ; and what 
Chardin did for tbo bourgeois household, 
Moreau achieved for the frivolities, the 
gaieties, the elegancies of his time. His 
Suite d'Estampes pour servir d VHistoire 
des Maiurs et des Costumes an Dix-huitieme 
Siecle,” are bitten in by a cunning satirist’s 
hand. And the etching needle, the brush 
and pencil were less dangerous tools to hold 
than the pen. One might put philosophy 
into an engraving without fear of the 
dungeon reserved for the author of Letlres 
Philosuphiques. Court and Academy recog¬ 
nised art if they ignored drama and philoso¬ 
phy. Chardin was elected one of the Forty, 
and occupied a fauteuil beside Pigalle, to 
whom the King had offered the cordon of 
St. Michel. Dilettantism was in the air of 
Versailles no less than the musk of the 
Mignons’ shirt frills. Louis XV. was a 
clever draughtsman, Marie Louise excelled 
in landscape, the Due d’Orleans produced a 
commendable Daplmis et Chloe and the 
famous pictorial witticism Les Petits Pieds. 
There was, in truth, no lack of appreciative 
Maecenases in Paris and Versailles ; but M. 
Janin has dwelt somewhat too complacently 
on these sunnier sides of the era. His work 
ends fitly with a sketch of Mirabeau, but it 
is the Mirabeau of drinking bouts, of the 
Letters to Sophie, not the revolutionary 
tribune. And this avoidance of all earnest 
enquiry and analysis is observable from 
beginning to end of Paris et Versailles. It 
was natural enough—inevitable indeed—in 
an historical study by Jules Janin-; but it is 
impossible not to regret that with such 
materials the author should have produced 
nothing more durable and dignified than a 
digressive and disjointed causerie, that 
skims but never plunges, amuses but never 
moves or enlightens. Evelyn Jerrold. 


The Constitutional History of England in its 
Origin and Development. By William 
Stubbs, M. A., Regius Professor of Modern 
History. Vol. I. (Oxford: at the Cla¬ 
rendon Press, 1874.) 

The Delegates of the Clarendon Press are to 
be congratulated upon this book, the last 
addition to the valuable series of works 
issued under their auspices. While the Syn¬ 
dics of the Pitt Press at Cambridge are 
chiefly occupied in publishing Bibles and 
cribs (both useful in their way), the Dele¬ 
gates of the Clarendon Press have produced 
■ a series of works which reflect credit, not 


only on the authors, but also on the univer¬ 
sity. Not the least important is this history 
of Professor Stubbs, which is calculated to 
supply a distinct want in our historical lite¬ 
rature. We had no work upon English 
institutions which brought together the 
results of modem study and research. The 
fragment—and it is little more than a frag¬ 
ment—of his History of the Middle Ages 
which Hallam devotes to the subject only 
indicates the general outlines of the founda¬ 
tion of our constitutional history, leaving 
the reader to fill in the picture in its details 
by reading the numerous works on different 
parts of the subject. Mr. Finlason, in his 
editiou of Reeves’s History of English Law, 
has, it is true, endeavoured to fill up the gap, 
but the distinguishing features of that book 
are the divergence in opinion between the 
author and the editor, and the attempt to 
trace every existing institution to an origin 
in Roman law. Until the publication of 
Mr. Stubbs’s books there has been no modem 
author who has endeavoured to write the 
history of the English Constitution as a 
whole, guided by the light that German 
scholarshipand the publication of our national 
records have thrown upon it. 

In this volume we get the first instalment 
of the work, giving the history to the 
year 1215, the date of John’s Great Charter. 
It will be rembered that some few years ago 
Mr. Stubbs published a most useful volume, 
the text of the more important of our early 
charters and laws—in fact, the evidence 
upon which his present history is based. 

The first three chapters give us an ac¬ 
count of the German origin of our institu¬ 
tions and our German ancestors. Based 
mainly upon the statements of Caesar and 
Tacitus, Mr. Stubbs gives us a vivid picture 
of what our German ancestors were, and 
what was the life they led, before—impelled 
either by the spirit of plunder, or conquest, 
or both—they started upon those expeditions 
that ended in the settlement of England. 
Mr. Stubbs’s explanation of the vexed pas¬ 
sage in which Tacitus states that the Ger¬ 
mans divided their land “secundum digni - 
tationem,” that cattle and slaves were their 
chief articles of property, that wealth in 
cattle involved of necessity a proportionate 
part of pasture and meadow, and wealth in 
slaves a larger share of the arable land, is 
certainly ingenious. 

Mr. Stubbs advocates, and rightly advo¬ 
cates, the view that the importance of the 
Welsh laws upon our history has been greatly 
overrated, and that the Welsh laws we 
have are of so late a date that it is most pro¬ 
bable that the points in which they resemble 
the Saxon laws were taken by the Welsh 
from the Saxons, not adopted by the con¬ 
querors from the conquered. Among the 
many doubtful points we have in our early 
history, this dne at least seems clear, that 
there are none of our existing institutions to 
which we can assign a genuine native origin. 

The subjeot of the settlement of the land 
is one of the most important elements, if not 
the most important, in our constitutional his¬ 
tory ; and here, while agreeing with, Mr. 
Stubbs in holding that the original allotment 
of land was based upon the mark system, we 
differ from his view that, “ at the opening 
of Anglo-%txop history, absolute ownership 
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pf land in severalty was established and 
becoming the mle.” All the evidence seems 
to na the other way. Community of owner¬ 
ship was the principle npon which all the 
Saxon land settlement rests, and the great 
extent of common field land that exists to 
this day in England attests to the univer¬ 
sality of the custom. Mr. Stubbs seems to 
be of opinion that there were three distinct 
classes of land—that held by individuals in 
full ownership, the bocland ; that of which 
the ownership was in the State, the folkland ; 
and the intermediate class, of which the 
ownership was held in common by the com¬ 
munities. But we fail to see how this theory 
is borne out by the evidence. The land was 
either private or public; there does not in 
early times—or really at any time—seem to 
have been a threefold division. The “ethel,” 
as Mr. Stubbs terms the inherited land held 
in private ownership, may have been the 
origin of bocland, but the evidence upon 
which this proposition rests is very slight. 
Mr. Stubbs himself shows that the term 
“ efchel,” as applied to landed estates, is a 
modem, not a Saxon term. That private 
property in land existed before writing was 
known is most probable, and that writing 
formed no necessary part of the transfer of 
ownership of land, and' was only used as a 
convenient form of evidence, is abundantly 
clear ; but the fact that we have so few exam¬ 
ples of the early transfer of land would tend 
to prove the small area of the bocland. In 
addition to this, the bocland was exempt 
from taxes to which the majority of the land 
was subject, thus proving by the fact of its 
exemption that its area was but small com¬ 
pared to that which paid taxes. As a rule 
it included merely the house, garden, home¬ 
stead, and a small enclosure or two for rear¬ 
ing the young stock; but the bulk of the 
land belonging to each village was annually 
allotted, and was regarded, not as the land 
of the individual (bocland), but as the land of 
the inhabitants (folkland). Neither can we 
admit that the ownership of the folkland 
was in the State in the modem sense of the 
word. The village, the community, was the 
owner. The State, the kingdom, had nothing 
to do with the cultivated lands under the 
early Saxon system. It is under a new order 
of things, a totally different set of ideas, that 
the notion of tho land being the land of the 
nation arose. 

Mr. Stubbs very clearly shows another 
important point, which we are too apt to 
forget—that the mere possession of land was 
not regarded as the qualification of the free¬ 
man for political rights. Our notion that a 
man’s position in the State was determined by 
the quantity of land he held, though strictly 
true in later times, seems to have had no 
place in the original Saxon settlement. 
Baronies by tenure, and the rule that hold¬ 
ing lands worth 400 marks a year made a 
baron, 1001. a year an earl, 201. a knight, 
were ideas as strange to the Saxons as to our¬ 
selves. With them the qualification for 
political life was personal distinction. A 
man was elected for other qualities than his 
mere acres; and one of the great changes 
that the Norman conquest produced was the 
confirmation of the idea that had been gradu¬ 
ally growing up, that titles of honour were 
real, not personal property. 


The idea of elective dignities pervades the 
whole Saxon system, from the tithing man 
to the King. In theory the sovereign was 
alway elected, and the hereditary right, if it 
existed at all, was always subject to the 
elective right of the people. Mr. Stubbs 
thus states the principle :— 

“ The choice was limited to the best qualified 
person standing in close relationship to the last 
sovereign.” 

It was something very analogous to the Irish 
custom of tanistry, the selection of the eldest 
and worthiest. And the king, when elected* 
was a very different person from our modem 
king. He was 

“ neither a mere ornamental appendage, nor a 
ruler after the imperial model, not the supreme 
landowner, not the fountain of justice, not the 
autocratic maintainerof the rights of subjects who 
derive all their rights from him. But the re- 
resentative of the unity, dignity, and of the 
istorical career of his race, the unquestioned 
leader of the host, the supreme judge of appeal.” 

He accurately described himself as “ King 
of the English,” not as “ King of England.” 
If the President of the United States led the 
American armies to battle, he would more 
resemble an Anglo-Saxon king than an 
English sovereign now does. Of course the 
parallel is far from perfect, but the idea is 
the same, and the position and rights of 
each are in many respects analogous. It is 
this position of the king that is the true ex¬ 
planation of the union of the small kingdoms 
under the House of Cerdic. A leader and 
a representative of the country was required, 
and the necessity for that leadership led the 
tribes to unite in selecting the man best 
fitted for their needs. In the House of 
Cerdic they found what thoy required, and 
the struggle with the Danes helped to con¬ 
tinue its ascendancy. But the elements of 
disruption were there: the king had only 
a nominal sovereignty over the greater 
part of his subjects; the local leaders, 
under whatever title we like to give them, 
exercised local jurisdiction, raised the local 
contingents to the national hosts, and pre¬ 
pared the way for the great earldoms of 
Canute, for the feudal system. Indeed, 
though we may not meet with the name of 
feudalism under the Saxon kings, we find, as 
'Mr. Stubbs points out, that 

“ the great earldoms of Canute’s reign were per¬ 
haps a nearer approach to a feudal division of 
England than anything which followed the Norman 
conquest.” 

The changes produced by that event were 
far more nominal than real. The great 
change—and this is a nominal one—which 
is the key to all the others, is that the 
king became the Supreme Landowner, and 
in consequence of this, at the Council of 
Salisbury William compelled all the inferior as 
well as the superior landowners to swear alle¬ 
giance to him. This act of William was in 
reality the destruction of feudalism in Eng¬ 
land. It severed, in a way wholly foreign to 
the primary idea of that system, the personal 
tie between the lord and vassal—by com¬ 
pelling the vassal to recognise that there was 
a person above his lord to whom he owed 
allegiance; that as between subject and king 
the words of the vassal’s oath to his lord, “ I 
become your man,” were meaningless. As 
Mr. Stubbs truly says 

Di 


“ In this Act has been seen the formal acceptance 
and date of the introduction of feudalism, but it 
has a very different meaning. The oath described 
in the oath of allegiance, combined with the Act 
of Homage, and obtained from all landowners 
whoever iheir feudal lord might be. It is a 
measure of precaution taken against the dis¬ 
integrating power of feudalism, providing a direct 
tie between the sovereign ana all freeholders, 
which no inferior relation existing between them 
and th» mesne lords would justify them in 
breaking.” 

To us this oath seems the keystone of tho 
greater part of our subsequent history. Its 
direct effect was to show that the land was 
the king’s land, and not the people’s ; hence 
it is that we never find after the Conquest 
the expression of folkland, but always “ Terra 
Regis.” From it flowed the rule, that for 
every yard of land in the kingdom some one 
was responsible, and owed allegiance, and 
hence arose the doctrine that allegiance was 
territorial, not personal, a doctrine that cul¬ 
minated in the maxim Nemo potest exuere 
patriam. It also gave security for the peace 
of tho kingdom. If the landowner conspired 
against the king, ho broke his oath of allegi¬ 
ance to the king, and hence forfeited his lands, 
not to the lord, but to the king. It was thus 
the interest of the lords to prevent their 
vassals from engaging in conspiracies, for if 
they did the lords lost their lands. And so it 
became a matter of the utmost importance to 
the lords to have the offence of treason, the 
betrayal of allegiance, distinctly defined. 
And the Statute of Edward III., which has 
always been the standard of the law of trea¬ 
son, carried out this principle. The object 
of the lords in getting this declaration of the 
law from the king, was not so much a love 
of liberty as a love of their own pockets ; it 
was not to determine who were and who were 
not traitors so much as when the forfeitures 
were to go to the king and whennot. Of course 
it was one of the chief objects of the lords 
to limit the number of tho royal forfeitures 
as far as possible, and it is to this cause that 
the continual reduction of the offence of 
treason to the limits of the Statute 25 
Edward in. is to bo ascribed. 

The changes produced by tho Conquest 
are well summed up by Mr, Stubbs :— 

“ No new England is created; new forms dis¬ 
place, but do not destroy the old, and old rights 
remain, although changed in title and forced into 
symmetry with a new legal and pseudo-historical 
theory. The changes may not seem at first sight 
very oppressive, but they opened the way for 
oppression.” 

To one of these changes—nominal, indeed, 
but really of the utmost importance—we do 
not think Mr. Stubbs gives sufficient weight 
—the appointment of the sheriffs by the 
Crown. Indeed, Mr. Stubbs states that “ it is 
probable on early analogy that the ‘ gerefa ’ 
was chosen in the folkmoot, but there is no 
proof that in historical times this was the 
case.” But here we differ from Mr. Stubbs : 
the inference from the present election of 
the sheriffs for London and Middlesex, the 
election of the sheriff’s deputy, the coroner, 
by the freeholders, leads us to think the com¬ 
monly received opinion to be the true one, 
that the sheriff was elected by the free¬ 
holders, and the express recognition of this 
right of election by Edward I., when the 
freeholders were becoming strong enough to 
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claim their old rights, strongly confirms this 
view. As Mr. Stubbs states, the “ Norman 
lord who undertook the office of sheriff had 
more unrestricted power than the sheriffs of 
old.” But the change was more than that, 
it was the substitution of an official who was 
a royal officer for one who was the people’s 
officer. It was a change from self-govern¬ 
ment to personal government, and it was 
this official’s duty to get all he could for the 
king, a duty he did not neglect, as he had 
paid for the office and made what he could 
•out of it. In every shire in the kingdom 
there was a representative of royalty, the 
■chief man in the shire, in whose discretion 
it was whether the law should be harshly or 
fairly administered. One example of how 
the sheriffs executed their offico will show 
what the conduct of the sheriffs was. The 
Sheriff of Worcestershire in Domesday com¬ 
plains that there were so many exemptions in 
his shire that he could not make it pay. 
What a picture this gives of the royal officer 
exacting every penny in the name of his 
sovereign ! Nothing could have brought 
home to the English the idea of their con¬ 
quest so forcibly and keenly as the Norman 
lord installed in the place of the Saxon 
sheriff. 

Mr. Stubbs seems to have fallen into an 
error in his comparison of the heriot with 
the relief:—“ The heriot of the English earl 
or thegn,” he says, “ was in close resem¬ 
blance with the relief of the Norman count 
or knight.” We hold that the two were 
totally distinct, and arose from a totally dif¬ 
ferent state of circumstances. 

To the heriot all our legal antiquaries 
have ascribed a Danish origin. It was the 
lord’s right to the arms of his dead tenant. 
Tho Danish settlers, who would probably 
arm their dependants at their own cost, 
would not let the tenant’s family on his death 
dispose of the arms, which might in all 
probability be used against them, so the 
lord stepped in and took them for his own 
use. At first clearly the arms were the 
tenant’s most valuable chattel, and in time 
the custom grew up that the lord might 
take, not the arms, but the best chattel his 
tenant had. To this day, as a rule, the right 
to a heriot is a right to a specific chattel, 
not to a money payment. The relief was 
the payment by the heir for the possession 
of his ancestor’s lands, it was a bribe to the 
lord to place the child in the father’s place. 
It was not a specific chattel, but always a 
sum of money. It dates from a time when 
the right to succeed the ancestor had no 
legal existence, when succession was regarded 
as a favour, not as a right. And it would 
seem that this relief was at first arbitrary: 
the lord fixed the consideration at which 
ho would sell to the heir the right to succeed. 
■One of the first clauses in Magna Charta 
settles the amount of relief, and turns into 
a right what had originally been only a 
favour. 

One of the great points that tended more 
than any other to the unification of the 
kingdom, and to the idea that the king was 
the ruler of the people, bound in return for 
their allegiance to protect their lives and 
their goods, “the king’s peace,” seems to 
have met with but scant treatment from Mr. 
■Stubbs. This doctrine seems to us to have 
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changed the whole of our early law. 
Offences were originally offences against 
individuals, and were regarded as wrongs, 
not as crimes. If the King had granted 
his protection to an individual, then 
the matter became, not merely a sin 
against the person wronged, and punish¬ 
able by a fine to him, but also an offence 
against the king for violating his protection, 
and punishable as well as an offence against 
him. This peace, first granted to indi¬ 
viduals, then to districts, then to the whole 
country, gras the foundation for all crimes 
being punished by the State, and has, with 
the law of forfeiture, been the cause of the 
change from what Blackstone terms “ private 
wrongs,” to “ public wrongs.” If a person 
committed an offence against the king’s 
peace, his goods and chattels were forfeited 
to the king, and it was useless for a private 
person to proceed against him, as the accused 
had no goods to pay his wergeld. A relic 
of this we see at tlie present day in the legal 
rule that in cases of felony, if a civil and 
criminal remedy coexist, the criminal must 
be taken first, because the Crown, by its 
prerogative, would thus get the first chance 
of the forfeiture, while in cases of misde¬ 
meanour, where there was no forfeiture, both 
might be taken concurrently. Thus in the old 
law as to appeals for murder, the suit of 
the king always went before the suit of the 
relatives. So far was this idea of the king’s 
peace carried, that on a new reign, if a 
crime was committed before the king’s 
peace had been proclaimed, it was held such 
crime was not punishable at the suit of the 
king, for the late king’s peace expired at 
his death, and the new king’s peace had 
not been proclaimed. It will be remembered 
that all the old indictments for felony con¬ 
cluded with the words “against the peace 
of our Sovereign Lord the King, his Crown, 
and dignity,” thereby bearing modern testi¬ 
mony to ideas that had long been obsolete. 

Mr. Stubbs appears also to share the gene¬ 
ral opinion that the main features of our Con¬ 
stitution are more Norman than Angevin. To 
us this does not seem the case. The total abo¬ 
lition of all regular government under Stephen 
left but one or two great principles of the 
Norman rule of William and his sons which 
have become engrafted upon the Eng¬ 
lish law. Most of the changes usually as¬ 
cribed to the Normans are in reality changes 
introduced by Henry of Anjou. To him, if 
to any one man, it is that we owe our Con¬ 
stitution. Upon the great substratum of 
English law and custom, the surface only of 
which the Conqueror had disturbed, upon 
the disorganised relics of the Norman polity, 
Henry built up the system under which we 
live. Hallam’s statement that there are 

“ no essential privileges of our countrymen, no 
fundamental security against arbitrary power so 
far as they depend upon positive institutions, 
which may not be traced to the time when the 
House of Plantagenet filled the English throne,” 

would bo equally true if for the House of 
Plantagenet we read Henry II. He laid the 
foundation, Edward I. completed the work; 
but Henry was the author, Edward only the 
editor. We think that Mr. Stubbs hardly 
metes him out his full meed of praise in the 
following passage :— 

“ Ilenry II. is the first of tho three great kings 
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who have left on the Constitution indelible marks 
of their own individuality. What he reorganised 
Edward I. defined and completed. The Tudor 
policy, which is impersonated in Henry VIII., 
tested to the utmost the soundness of the fabric. 
The Constitution stood the shock, and the Stuarts 
paid the cost of the experiment. Each of the 
three sovereigns had a strong idiosyncracy, and in 
each case the state of things on which he acted 
was such as to make the impression of personal 
character distinct and permanent.” 

Mr. Stubbs seems to be of opinion that 
John’s barons were really acting on a great 
and patriotic love of liberty in obtaining the 
Charter, not merely seeking redress of their 
own grievances. He says : “ the demands of 
the barons were no selfish exaction of privi¬ 
lege for themselves,” and in support of this 
says, “ that in any case in which the privi¬ 
lege of the simple freeman is not secured by 
the provision that primarily affects the knight 
or baron, a supplementary clause is added 
to define and protect his right.” We regret 
we cannot agree with him. We do not 
believe that any idea of liberty for the people 
ever entered into the minds of John’s barons ; 
the whole Charter is a treaty between the 
king and the barons, with regard to the 
king’s right to oppress his subjects: the 
king is not to oppress the baron, or the 
baron’s vassals, the freemen ; but there is 
nothing to say that the barons are not to 
oppress their vassals, and that the barons 
did so, the Statute Book clearly shows. 
Community of suffering may have induced 
community of interest, and the barons may 
have at first felt for their fellow-sufferers ; 
but that such feeling was lasting, or was 
used for more than the temporary purpose 
•f exacting greater concessions from the king, 
we do not believe. The one subject of op¬ 
pression and of early legislation is the tenure 
of real estates. If we deduct the provisions 
as to that and as to procedure, we have 
very little of the Vetera Statuta left. 

Though we differ on several points from 
Mr. Stubbs’s conclusions, we can conscien¬ 
tiously recommend his book to all those 
who take an interest in our early constitu¬ 
tional history. In no other book that we 
know of is so much information on tho 
subject contained. No other author that 
we know of has brought more learning and 
research to bear upon the general subject of 
our social history. It is a book that will at 
once take its place as the book for students, 
the source of information for those who, to 
use Mr. Stubbs’s words, “ would learn how 
the present comes to be what it is.” 

J. W. Willis Bund. 


Central Asia and. the Anglo-Russian Frontier 
Question. A Series of Political Papers.- 
By Arminius Vambery. Translated by 
F. E. Bunnett. (London: Smith, Elder 
& Co., 1874.) 

This is the translation of a series of articles 
by which Mr. Vambery has from time to time 
during the last five or six years endeavoured 
to awaken hostile interest in Russian pro¬ 
gress in Central Asia among the readers 
of Unsere Zeit. The principal motive for 
republication in the present form would 
appear to be the author’s desire to attract 
attention to his prognostications of future 
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events, by triumphantly pointing to the 
fulfilment of his earlier predictions. 

This might perhaps have been done with 
more convenience to his readers, and equal 
satisfaction to himself, by a single connected 
narrative of the Russian advances, with re¬ 
ferences or quotations from his prophecies. 
The book, as it is, conveys no new information 
to those who understand the subject, and is 
too disconnected and full of repetitions, not 
only of facts, but of somewhat windy de¬ 
clamation, to awaken much interest in those 
who do not. Over-Zealous advocacy spoils 
many a good cause. Magyar birth and edu¬ 
cation, followed by a long period passed under 
Turkish influences, are unlikely to conduce to 
a calmly critical frame of mind towards 
Russia, and the tone and language of these 
essays are hardly those of an impartial ob¬ 
server, claiming to be actuated by “ percep¬ 
tions resulting from long study and practical 
experience.” 

The Central Asian question, bound up as 
it is with the future of Turkey, is without 
doubt the most important problem out of 
England that, as far as we can see, English 
statesmen will have to solve during the pre¬ 
sent century; and the recent ostrich-like 
policy of persuading ourselves that there is 
no danger, simply because we do not choose 
to see any, cannot last much longer. Whether 
we like it or not, another twelvemonth can 
hardly pass without grave complications 
arising in the rapidly narrowing space be¬ 
tween India and Asiatic Russia. The threat¬ 
ened Russian interference in Kashgar, staved 
off for the present by the submission of 
Yak lib Khan, and the whispered rebellion 
of his namesake of Herat, in consequence of 
the ’Amir’s passing him over as heir to the 
throne of Kabul, a decision in which Russian 
influence may be not unreasonably suspected, 
are ominous clouds in the horizon. It ap¬ 
pears from the St. Petersburg press that 
the Russian expedition to Marv, projected, no 
doubt, like its predecessors to Khaiva and 
elsewhere, simply to chastise evildoers, is 
postponed for the present in consequence of 
the refusal of Persia to join in it. If, as there 
seems every reason to expect, it is renewed 
next spring, with or without the co-operation 
of the Shah, its issue will be a touchstone 
of Russia’s real intentions in the East. Of 
course, there will be the usual disclaimer 
from Prince Gortschakoff, or possibly Count 
Schouvaloff may pay another visit to London; 
and of Russia’s ability to root out the horde 
of Turkman manstealers whose head¬ 
quarters are at Marv there can be no doubt, 
nor of the service that she will thereby 
render to humanity. The question is, Will 
she stay there ? If she contents herself with 
punishing the Turkmans, and gives back 
Marv to Persia, its legitimate owner, the 
confidence of our statesmen in the good feel¬ 
ing of Russia will be justified. We may 
look on her as our commercial rival 
alone, and the very reasonable theory 
that her advances in Central Asia are 
due, like our own in India, less to lust 
for dominion than to inevitable destiny, will 
be fully upheld. But should she incorporate 
Marv with her own dominions, or, what 
amounts to the same thing, with Bokhara or 
Khaiva, the predictions of Mr. Vambery and 
of other intelligent observers, English and 


foreign, who are now stigmatised as Russo- 
phobists, will be on the high road to fulfil¬ 
ment. 

Marv in the hands of Russia will be a 
pistol at the head of England. From a 
military point of view it will offer facilities 
for attempting or threatening an invasion of 
India which may be compared to those en¬ 
joyed by England against France whilst 
Calais remained in our hands. It will be 
the tele de pont across the river, behind which 
the bridge may be constructed in safety and 
secrecy. Politically, its occupation will give 
occasion for open meddling in Afghan affairs, 
and followed as it will necessarily bo by the 
establishment of a chain of Russian forts 
along the road from the Caspian, will debar 
Persia from the power which she, and we 
through her, still possess of active inter¬ 
ference on her as yet undefined north¬ 
eastern frontier. 

Time, and not a very long time, will show 
which are right—the Russophobists or their 
antagonists. Whether the solution of the 
problem should be left entirely in the hands 
of Russia is another question, undone which 
we have no doubt is occupying the attention 
of our rulers. 

An impartial history of Russian progress 
in the East, accompanied by a good map, 
and with references to official documents, 
would have been welcome to many in the 
present calm, which may or may not be 
the harbinger of tempest. Mr. Vambery’s 
book does not fulfil these conditions, full as 
it is of undoubted historical facts, and logi¬ 
cal as are the conclusions which he draws 
from the Russophobist point of view. Never¬ 
theless it is worthy of study by those who 
care to form an opinion for themselves on 
the question we have tried to set clearly 
before our readers. 

On one point, the respective relations of 
Turkey and Persia to the Central Asian 
question, we are unablo either to accept all 
Mr. Vambery’s facts, or to agree in his 
conclusions. He blames Persia for not 
taking part with Turkey in the Cri¬ 
mean war, and attributes, her not doing 
so to Russian influence. We thought it 
a notorious fact that Persia was only pre¬ 
vented from joining in the crusade against 
Russia by the strongest remonstrances from 
England, unwilling to have another “ sick 
man ” on her hands. Again, so careful a 
student of ethnology might be expected to 
recognise that the antagonism between Turk 
and Persian, Suni and Shiah, is no new thing, 
referable to the modern representatives of 
the races, but prehistoric in its antiquity. 
Ir&n and Turan, Medes and Persians, Turk 
and Tajik, apart from any question of 
virtues and vices, have ever been, and ever 
will be, as impossible to amalgamate as oil 
and water. To characterise Persian kings 
as ambitious egotists because they delibe¬ 
rately brought about a schism between their 
subjects and. tho rest of Islam, is a strange 
heresy to Englishmen, proud of the refusal 
of their forefathers to submit to the religious 
supremacy of Italy. If Persians offended 
the Turkish minister at Tehran by burning 
Omar in effigy, it does not seem a very 
serious crime in the eyes of a nation which 
has hardly left off doing the same by the 
Pope and Guy Fawkes every fifth of Novem- 
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ber. One opinion expressed by Mr. Vam¬ 
bery in the paper referred to we can cordially 
endorse. The presence of French diplomatists 
in Tehran, which might be useful to Persia 
and to English influence, is an unmitigated 
evil to both, without any but a negative ad¬ 
vantage to Russia. As Mr. Vambery says, 
the French minister “ought either to support 
Russia against Turkey and England, or both 
of them against Russia; he cannot carry on 
a purely French policy, and he has none 
moreover to carry on.” The ostensible 
object of his presence is, we believe, to pro¬ 
tect the Catholic Armenians. His occupa¬ 
tion is to thwart witli perfect impartiality 
every proposal made by England or Russia, 
for obvious reasons in the latter case, in the 
former from the petty spite and jealousy of 
which we had an exhibition during Sir 
Bartle Frere’s expedition to Zanzibar. 

The translation of Mr. Vambery’s papers 
is generally meritorious. Occasional sen¬ 
tences are somewhat prophetic in their ob¬ 
scurity, but, perhaps, this is the fault of 
the original. Partial attempts appear to- 
have been made to render the Oriental names- 
according to some English system of trans¬ 
literation, but the majority remain in their 
naked German deformity. The result is 
even more appalling than usual. Is Mr.. 
Vambery, or his translator, responsible for 
Beludjans, Shiites, and Tongcns? 

O. St. John. 


The Blade Boole of the Admiralty. Edited 

by Sir Travers Twiss. In Two Volumes. 

(Rolls Scries.) 

Second Notice. 

Sir T; Twiss’s second volume contains five 
pieces. Three are tho custumaries (cou- 
tumiers ) of the boroughs of Ipswich, Oleron, 
and Royan at the mouth of the Gironde, and 
are valuable for the light they throw on tho 
history of the English and French boroughs, 
and, in the cases of Ipswich and Oleron, on. 
the growth of modern maritime law, both 
which subjects the editor discusses in his 
introduction. The others are two texts of 
peculiar interest, among the many varying 
ones which exist, of tho Sea Laws of 
Oleron. 

Ipswich is known to have enjoyed muni¬ 
cipal institutions, the nature of which can¬ 
not be stated with much detail, from before 
the Norman conquest. In tho year 1200, 
King John granted to it a charter, under 
which the governing body was to consist, 
“ as far as the Crown was concerned, of two 
elective bailiffs, whose office it was to collect, 
the custom of the borough, and to pay the 
fee-farm into the king’s exchequer, and of 
four elective coroners, whose duty it was to 
keep the pleas of the Crown, and to see that 
the governors of the borough behaved justly 
and lawfully towards the poor as well as the 
rich.” (Intr., p. xix.) According to the 
custom of that time (Intr. pp. xxix., xxxi.), 
the charter left the internal constitution of 
the borough, in all further points, to be freely 
self-organised, and so the common council of 
the town, having elected their bailiffs and 
coroners in pursuance of the charter, pro¬ 
ceeded to ordain that there should be in 
the borough twelve capital portmen, and to 
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declare their duties, among which was to 
render the judgments of the town, and their 
remuneration, which consisted in the enjoy¬ 
ment of the Olderholm meadow for the sup¬ 
port of their horses. These capital portmen, 
as soon as they were elected, “ caused the 
whole of the townsfolk to stretch their hands 
towards the book, and with one voice 
solemnly to swear” obedience to their elected 
officers, and to maintain the town, its new 
charter and its liberties, against whom¬ 
soever, saving the king’s just prerogative. 
“ This,” says Sir T. Twiss (Intr. p. xx), “ is 
one of the instances of the remarkable system 
of adjustment between antagonistic principles 
which is the characteristic of English politi¬ 
cal institutions. We have here the substance 
of the ‘ sworn commune ’ of France, with its 
own elective magistrates administering jus¬ 
tice on all questions of civil right between 
the burgesses themselves and between the 
burgesses and strangers within the borough, 
according to the free customs of the borough; 
on the other hand, in criminal matters, the 
king’s law was affirmed, and special officers 
were elected by the burgesses themselves 
from amongst their own body to administer 
that law.” 

Another step which was most wisely taken 
by the burgesses immediately after the grant 
of the charter, was to put into writing the 
free customs according to which their magis¬ 
trates were thus to administer justice; but 
“ for as much as ” (this first custumary, de¬ 
scribed as) “ the elde Domus Day, and the 
elde vsage of the toune of Gippywyche, and 
other rollys and remembraunces of the same 
toun, by a fals common clerk of the forseyde 
toune weryn borne awey and falselich 
aloyned ” (made away with, eloignes), after 
which the old customs were often designedly 
changed and violated, the town, in the 19th 
year of King Edward I., 1290-1, chose twenty- 
four men who were sworn to put the old 
customs again into writing. The result of 
their labours was the custumary commencing 
“ Ceo est le Domesday des Leys e des Usages 
de la ville de Gippewyz,” which Sir T. Twiss 
has printed in the original French and in an 
ancient English translation, from two MSS. 
in the British Museum. 

The custumaries of the communes of 
Oleron and Royan are printed from one of 
the Douce MSS. in the Bodleian library, which 
gives its own date as having been completed 
on February 10, 1344. The custumary of 
Oleron purports in its opening words to have 
been compiled by Guillaume Guischos, clerk 
of the commune, under the direction of the 
mayor and prud’hommes, and the editor is 
disposed, from internal evidence, to refer 
such compilation to a period shortly prior to 
the year 1314. Its full title, which should 
be given in order the better to distinguish it 
from the Sea Laws, is “ Les bons Usages et 
les bonnes Costumes et les bons Jugemenz 
de la Commune d’Oleron.” 

One of the most interesting features in 
the Ipswich Domesday or custumary, and 
one which evidently had a principal share in 
attracting the learned editor’s attention to it, 
is the existence of a court of maritime law 
sitting every tide, or perhaps at each time of 
spring tides ; “ the plees yoven (belioven— 
appertaining) to the lawe maryne, that is 
to wite, for straunge marynerys passaunt 


and for him (them) that abydene not but 
her (their) tyde, shouldene ben pleted from 
tyde to tyde ” (art. 1.). We thus have 
evidence that the maritime law was not 
first introduced into England through the 
Court of the Admiral, but was administered 
at least as early as the end of the twelfth 
century by the courts of the chief maritime 
boroughs, as a distinct and known body of 
law, but yet as forming part of their free 
customs, because it was the customary law 
of their own and the other mariners who 
resorted to them. On this Sir T. Twiss 
reminds us that under imperial Rome 
maritime causes were to be heard without 
any delay, and that the decisions of the 
consuls of the sea of the city of Trani, of 
the date 1063, to which M. Pardessus so 
happily called attention, and the Assises de 
Jerusalem, ranging from the commencement 
of the next century, give good reason to 
think that this beneficial provision of the 
Roman law was never allowed to lapse, but 
was carried into effect, throughout the dark 
ages, by special courts of the sea in the 
great Mediterranean ports; and we cannot 
refuse to follow him in the inference that 
similar courts existed in this country also, 
long before the charter of King John proved 
the occasion for putting the judicial system 
of Ipswich into writing. Indeed, there is 
some evidence that the Atlantic and German 
Oceans had gone on pari passu with the 
Mediterranean, in modifying the maritime 
laws contained in the Digest, in such a 
manner as presupposes the action of regular 
courts. Thus, while in the decisions of 
Trani “the slave no longer figures as a 
chattel, which may be thrown overboard to 
lighten the ship: the crew are free men,” 
and rules are laid down as to their rights 
and duties,—also it is laid down, contrary 
to the Digest, that where a ship is not totally 
lost but only damaged, her owner may call 
on the owners of the cargo to contribute to 
/ her repairs,—the compilation published after 
the Conquest as the laws of Edward the 
Confessor contains, no less, a rule on mari¬ 
time jetison differing from the Roman. 

The custumary of Oleron shows that the 
jurisdiction under the maritime law was ex¬ 
ercised, at its date, by the Mayor’s Court of 
that commune. But the question remains 
whether the famous Sea Laws of Oleron, or 
“judgments of the sea,” which we have al¬ 
ready seen entering into part C of the Black 
Book of the Admiralty, were judgments of 
that court. They are certainly older than 
the custumary, yet some of them may have 
been later than the establishment of a com- 
muno at Oleron, and therefore have been 
given by its mayor ; and, as Sir T. Twiss re¬ 
marks, they were so regarded by the tran* 
scriber of one MS. of them, of which the 
title describes them as the Jugcmens du Mair, 
and which belongs to the fourteenth century. 
Yet it can scarcely bo doubted that many of 
those judgments must have been rendered by 
ancient courts of prud’hommes of the sea, at 
least by those who regard them as emanating 
from courts at all; and we imagine that after 
the editor’s exhaustive discussion, few will 
take any other view. Before M. Pardessus, 
three theories about them were current among 
authors of repute, all supposing that they 
were compiled and issued by the order of 


some potentate, but respectively making that 
potentate to be Eleanor, Duchess of Aqui¬ 
taine, her son Richard I. of England, and 
Otho, Duke of Saxony, Governor of Aqui¬ 
taine during the reign of Richard I. M. 
Pardessus, on the contrary, seeing the ob¬ 
jections to all these theories, and the wide 
diffusion of the judgments, concluded that 
the latter in no way belonged to Oleron, but 
were the common maritime law of a large 
part of Europe ; he did not, however, explain 
how the floating law came to assume this 
particular form, or how the judgments came 
to be connected with Oleron by name, in 
every ancient MS. of them, and in every 
ancient public document which alludes to 
them. To all the three theories which, while 
connecting the judgments with Oleron, attri¬ 
butes their compilation to some national au¬ 
thority, besides the special objections to each, 
there lies the general objection that the age 
for such dealings with local customs did not 
arrive till long afterwards. The old custu¬ 
maries, whether they set forth the system of 
judicature of a particular place, or the judi¬ 
cial procedure to be observed or the law to 
be administered in a particular court, ema¬ 
nated from the authorities of that place or 
the officials of that court. Such were the 
Doomsdays of Ipswich and the other English 
boroughs, and the old French coutumiers, 
before the pens of scientific jurists, and re¬ 
vision by royal authority, in the sixteenth 
and following centuries, had reduced them 
to the form in which we now read them: 
of these old French coutumiers so few have 
been printed that those of Oleron and Royan, 
in the volume we are reviewing, are im¬ 
portant additions to the number. So too 
“ Les Costumes d’Oleron el deu Jutgamen de 
la Mar,’’ “ Le Jugemcnt de la Mer et Roolle 
d’Olayron,” or by whatever equivalent name 
the compilation is described, must have been 
prepared in and for the use of some court, of 
prud’hommes of the sea or of a mayor, in the 
town of Oleron : several of the copies pur¬ 
port to have had “ the seal of the island of 
Oleron, established for contracts,” appended 
in testimony of their having been taken from 
the original roll and the form of each article, 
stating a case, with the decision, and con¬ 
cluding with the words," This is the judgment 
in such case,” speaks of the connection with 
an actual court. The celebrity of that court, 
combined with the fact that the custom of 
the sea which it administered was common 
to a great extent of coast, sufficiently ac¬ 
counts for the widespread authority of the 
roll which was elaborated and preserved in 
its registry. 

The Consulate of the Sea, so far as it can 
claim to have been a widely accepted body of 
maritime law, consists of the second treatise, 
on the Good Constitutions and Customs of 
the Sea, and the third treatise, on Cruisers 
of War, in the first part of the Book of the 
Consulate, which was printed at Barcelona in 
the Catalan language in 1494, having been 
“ drawn up for the use of the consuls of the 
sea at Barcelona by the notary or scribe of 
the Consular Court, just as the Black Book 
of the Admiralty was drawn up for the use 
of the judge of the High Court of Admiralty 
in England by the registrar of the Admi¬ 
ralty Court” (Intr., p. lx.). These trea¬ 
tises Sir T. Twiss considers to belong 
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fc> the second stage of the history of modem 
maritime law, the stage analogous to that of 
the scientific and revised coutumiers of the 
Trench districts, and not to the same early 
stage as the decisions of Trani and the 
judgments of Oleron (Intr., p. xliv.). From 
internal evidence, he declines to date them 
earlier than the middle of the 14th century, 
and at any rate the notion of their high 
antiquity in their present form has for some 
time past been exploded. 

We have dwelt at such length on Sir T. 
Twiss’s researches into the growth of modern 
maritime law, that we must pass lightly over 
the other matters of interest which he points 
ont as resulting from the cnstnmaries printed 
in his second volume. He considers that 
the Ipswich Domesday “ supplies most valu¬ 
able evidence on several matters respecting 
the jury, which are at present involved in 
great obscurity,” and “ adds to our know¬ 
ledge on the subject of compurgators;” and 
he sums various details by saying that 
“ it would appear'from the Domesday of Ips¬ 
wich, as compared with the custumary of 
Oleron, that the condition of the English 
burgess was, in the time of Edward I., in 
respect of personal independence and legal 
capacity, in advance of the condition of a 
burgher in the duchy of Aquitaine ” (Intr., 
pp. lxx., bcxiii., lxxv.). A very curious 
punishment of Jews at Oleron is mentioned 
in the Introduction, p. xxxiv. 

We must also refer to the work itself for 
a valuable distinction which Sir T. Twiss has 
drawn between the Gascon and the Norman 
or Breton MSS. of the Bolls of Oleron, the 
English MSS. agreeing with the former 
(Intr. to vol. i., p. lxiii. et seq.; Intr. to vol. 
B., p. lxxviii. etseq.). Of the two texts of 
the Bolls printed in his second volume, one 
is a previously unpublished Gascon text, in 
the earlier form, which has only twenty-four 
articles, while the other is a reprint of the 
longer text, with forty-seven articles, and 
apparently derived from a Breton source, 
contained in the now rare first edition of 
Game’s Grand Routicr de la Mer, of which 
the introductory epistle is dated in 1483. 

J. Westlake. 


The Norman People and their existing Descend¬ 
ants in the British Dom inions and the United 
. States of America. (London : Henry S. 
King & Co., 1874.) 

The aim of this work is “ to show that the 
Norman settlement at the Conquest con¬ 
sisted of something more than a slight in¬ 
fusion of a foreign element—that it involved 
the addition of a numerous and mighty 
people, equalling probably a moiety of the 
eonqnered population—that the people thus 
introduced has continued to exist without 
merger or absorption in any other race—that 
as a race it is as distinguishable now as it 
was a thousand years since,” and so on. 
These theories are grounded mainly upon 
the evidence of supposed Norman names 
to be found in the London Directory, a 
formidable list of which forms the great 
bulk of the volume. In the introductory 
chapters the anonymous author explains the 
successive steps by which, having first traced 
his own descent from the “ imperial race,” he 
was led to ascribe the same origin to 400 out 


of 550 peers, the great majority of the landed 
gentry and “the intellectual aristocracy,” 
and finally to a third or more of the entire 
population of the country. The superiority 
of Norman blood, we are told, everywhere 
asserts itself. Enquiry into the descent of 
“ the great captains, statesmen, poets, philo¬ 
sophers, jurists,” and others, whose names 
are famous in English history, gave the fol¬ 
lowing result. “ The Anglo-Saxon and the 
Dane were in a hopeless minority; they 
were considerably outnumbered by the Celt. 
The Normans far exceeded in number the 
whole of the other races put together.” 
These confident assertions are unaccompanied 
by any detailed proofs; and the strange 
reason is given for the omission, that the 
amount of evidence is so great that it would 
but embarrass the ai’gument to produce it. 
Instead, therefore, the reader is referred to 
the. alphabetical series of Norman names; 
and, to do the author justice, he does show 
there plainly enough what kind of evidence 
he considers sufficient to prove “ an un¬ 
doubted Norman origin.” The majority 
of these names are identified as Norman by 
their occurrence, or that of their French or 
Latin equivalents, in Norman records of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries. The fallacy 
of such a test, as might be expected, is appa¬ 
rent on almost every page. Thus Brock, 
Brook, Broke, Brooks, &o., are all said to be 
Norman names, and derived “ from Broc, 
Anjou.” But in the first place Anjou is not 
Normandy ; and, moreover, the obvious de¬ 
rivation of all the above names is from the 
simple English “ brook,” which appears in 
ancient deeds and other documents in all the 
earlier stages of a residential surname, such 
as “ atte Broke,” de la Broke, “ apud 
Brocam,” &c. Again, the Norman origin 
of families bearing the name of Oake is in¬ 
ferred from the occurrence in Norman re¬ 
cords of “ de Quereu,” Meadows from “ de 
Pratis,” Bury from Bourri, near Gisors [why 
not from Bury in England ?], Ireland from 
“ de Hibernia ; ” and so with London, Lin¬ 
coln, and like names. Even “ English ” is 
not English but Norman. Granting even 
that the “Anglicus” of the Norman Ex¬ 
chequer Bolls is a regular surname, and not, 
as is probable, merely descriptive, as so-and- 
so “ the Englishman,” how does the author 
suppose it to have originated if not from the 
family being of English descent P If it is 
necessary to account for the name in Eng¬ 
land, it is easy to believe that two near 
neighbours of different race and the same 
baptismal name might he distinguished as 
“ John English,” and “ John Norman,” and 
the surname thus formed would soon become 
hereditary. The large class of names derived 
from trades, Ac., such as Carter, Carpenter, 
Goldsmith, even Smith itself, are claimed as 
Norman with equal confidence, though in 
some cases it is conceded that some English 
families may be included. We pass over 
these, however, in order to give an example or 
two of the author’s method of proving that 
genius in an Englishman argues a Norman 
pedigree. Sir Isaac Newton, it is urged, 
was of the Norman family of Pesson, because 
one William Pesson and his descendants 
held land at Newton, co. Lincoln, and took 
thence the name “ de Newton.” But even 
if the philosopher got his.name from the 


particular Newton in question, it does not 
follow that he was a Pesson; for mere resi¬ 
dence in a village, or on a manor, gave rise 
to a local surname quite as often as ownership, 
and for one family of Newtons of the latter 
class there may well be half-a-dozen of the 
former. Shakespeare in like manner is made 
to descend from the Norman family of De 
Perers. A branch of this house held land 
at Saxhy—or, as it was sometimes written, 
Shakkesby—in Leicestershire; and the au¬ 
thor holds that both the English Shakespeare 
and the Norman Sacespee are corruptions of 
the local name thus acquired. In confirma¬ 
tion, he appeals to the similarity of the arms 
of Shakespeare and Perers. In so doing, 
however, he not only assumes that the 
poet’s father had a real ancestral claim to 
the arms granted him by Dethick in 1599, 
hut wrongly describes the coat itself, the 
field of which is not argent, as he says, but 
or, and the sole resemblance to the arms of 
Perers is that both coats have a bend sable. 
The argument, therefore, from the armorial, 
so far from supporting the author’s theory, 
makes decidedly against it. 

To conclude, the author cannot in any 
way be congratulated upon the success of 
his work. Some of his arguments are in¬ 
genious, but very few are convincing ; and 
the naive simplicity which they often display 
will make a cautious reader hesitate before ac¬ 
cepting upon trust the correctness of his many 
unsupported assertions. G. F. Wabner. 
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It is not easy at first sight to say why 
it should be considered a reproach to call a 
novelist sentimental, and a compliment 
rather than otherwise to call him (or her) 
impassioned. Novels are supposed to be 
chiefly valuable as representations of dif¬ 
ferent varieties of human nature, and sen¬ 
timent is as real an element in human nature 
as passion, and perhaps a rather more com¬ 
mon one, so that it might seem to have at 
least an equal right to representation. The 
source of the prejudice is to be found, pro¬ 
bably, in a vague but not quite baseless 
belief that sentiment is more likely in pro¬ 
portion than passion to find an unreal or 
false expression. The representation of pas¬ 
sion is subject to control or verification by 
the necessity of giving a credible account 
both of the person by whom the passion is 
felt, and of the object by which it is inspired ; 
for it is only when both these are made clearly 
conceivable that the relation between them, 
or the passion itself, appears real and natural 
to the spectator. If the circumstances de¬ 
scribed are those which in real life would 
stir deep emotions, to which the characters 
in the romance appear insensible, the work 
is commonly sensational; if, on the other 
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hand, the writer succeeds in representing 
men and women in considerable agitation of 
mind, without provocation, or npon pro¬ 
vocation which would naturally induce a 
different kind of agitation from that exhi¬ 
bited, the work may be called sentimental, as 
fairly as if it had been deliberately intended 
for a representation of sentiment, which is 
simply passion unattached, a disposition to 
feel strongly about something or other, with 
a degree of obtuseness as to the comparative 
claims, of the different things about which 
human beings are supposed to be capable of 
feeling, to excite the sentiment which the 
author chances to be able most easily to re¬ 
produce. 

In Two Little Wooden Shoes, Ouida, as 
usual, does not get beyond a kind of senti¬ 
mentalism, which is, however, sufficiently 
effective to make it worth while to ask why, 
on reflection, the effect is always felt to be 
tricky and unsatisfactory. The reason, we 
imagine, is, that the author aims directly at 
exciting in her readers the sentiment which 
she conceives to be appropriate to the 
situation (always the same) which she pre¬ 
fers to treat, instead of representing the 
situation itself with such commanding truth 
and power as to ensure a response of 
some kind, even in readers who may 
take a different view of the situation from 
herself. The consequence is that the situa¬ 
tion is never realised at all, even by the 
author, and that which is realised by her, 
and more or less effectively communicated to 
a congenial reader, is a sentiment, wandering 
at large amongst impossible occasions, and 
therefore never more than half true tolifeand 
nature. In the present instance, the senti¬ 
ment to be communicated is one of lan¬ 
guidly reproachful acquiescence in the order 
of nature, which causes a dreamy little 
flower-girl to come to an untimely end, like 
one of her own rosebuds ; or, as the author 
puts it, having confidence enough in the 
theory to lay it down with epigrammatic 
generality: “ Men are truo children and 
women are their rosebuds.” 

Now Ouida, notwithstanding a genuine 
fondness for children, which is one of the 
pleasantest traits in her writings, has never 
made the discovery that a healthy child is 
the most unsentimental of beings, exactly 
because all its experiences are concrete and 
particular ; and if she had further been able 
to believe that, in this respect, the child is 
generally father to the man, her heroes 
would have less of the appearance of being 
created a priori, as the purely ideal correla¬ 
tives of a natural disposition on the part of 
flower-girls and novelists to be very much 
impressed by what they do not understand. 
Lady novelists especially are apt to imagine 
that they are realists as soon as they have 
summoned up courage to disregard—or, 
better still, to invert—the old-fashioned 
rules of poetic justice ; but it is evident that 
something more is needed to complete the 
portrait of a sinner than an assurance, on 
the last page, of his impenitence and im¬ 
punity—though this may be true and plau¬ 
sible enough as far as it goes. Ouida, however 
never knows anything more of her heroes than 
that they are very wicked, very clever, very 
handsome, and cause a great many flower- 
girls and others to drown themselves for 
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love of those superlative qualities; but the part in those aristocratic diversions which 
latter part of the process which the novelist he superintends in a grandly providential 
describes is not reckoned amongst the evi- manner. We are told that Mr. Carington, 
dence of the hero’s diabolical fascination when he could not find a good novel to read, 
and craft, because the sentiment of fetal awe used to send to the circulating library for 
and admiration which attends his steps pre- the silliest of the season, and generally de- 
supposes a magic in his presence quite apart rived amusement from it. Perhaps Mr. 
from anything he can be made to do or say Cotton was not uninfluenced by this pecu- 
on the stage. In one way the present vo- liarity of his hero in writing what is more 
lume gains in veracity by its slightness, be- like a burlesque npon ordinary novels than a 
cause Flamen (a luxurious artist who wishes serious attempt to achieve something more 
to paint a Gretchen), is not in evidence long imaginative than even Mr. Mortimer Collins’s 
enough to display qualities actively incom- Transmigration. It is true that both these 
patible with the sentiment of which he works are supposed to have really but one 
is the shadowy object; but then, as author under different names, the chief 
his loyal worshipper, Bcbee—who wears reason being that in both all the characters 
her little wooden . shoes into holes by have a habit of eating lobsters with enthu- 
.walking from Brussels to Paris when siasm at all hours of the day or night, and 
she hears he is ill—is something of a that in both the poetical mottoes which 
genius as well as a good and industrious abound are taken from “ The Comedy of 
little girl, it is hardly fair to suppose her to Dreams,” which we gather to be an unpub- 
be fascinated by a lay figure without any lished trilogy in which things earthly and 
individuality at all. The scenes descriptive celestial do their best to look as if they 
of the quaint fancies and lonely business- were standing on their heads, but have 
like life of the pretty young orphan amongst some difficulty in keeping in recognisable 
friendly villagers before Flamen lends her shape, because they are released from obe* 
Paul and Virginia, are pleasantly drawn, dience to the laws of gravitation as well as 
but as we advance the style becomes senti- from the minor canons of probability. We 
mental in the same vicious sense as the believe there are some people besides Mr. 
matter, and meaningless refrains with a Carington who do find novels amusing in 
pathetic sound are used at intervals as a which a great many things happen for no 
kind of warning that these are the places reason in particular, and every one talks 
where it is desirable to feel as tearful as animatedly and with an air of deep con- 
pcssible. A good deal of sound virtuous viction about nothing ; who prefer, in fact, a 
indignation has been expended, we cannot magic lantern to dissolving views, and both 
but think unnecessarily, in denouncing the to a panorama. Mr. Carington may be read 
moral tendency of the fictions of this author without the sustained mental effort requisite 
and her school. An admiring critic in the to follow, for instance, a cunningly devised 
Revue des Deux Mondes, who gives Ouida plot of Mr. Wilkie Collins, and yet it con- 
credit for a daring imagination rare in this tains, if possible, more of marvel and mystery 
country, quotes her as silencing prudish in the same space, because none is wasted 
objections by the assurance “ Je n’ecris pas upon explanatory details or futile attempts to 
pour les femmes, j’ecris pour les militaires;” fill in the missing links of causation. There is 
in which we should be tempted to see a a Russian Prince, who is so very wicked that 
piece of profound cynical self-criticism if the nobody but Mr. Carington can keep him in 
slightest touch of humour in her works order; and there is a Russian secret society, 
would allow us to suppose that she is herself of which the late Emperor Napoleon III. 
not altogether imposed upon by the heroes was the head—it is impossible to guess why, 
who are probably admired by no living as the final cause of the society seemed to be 
men, except perhaps very young officers in a desire to do something rather dreadful (as 
regiments of higher social than literary soon as it could settle what) to the Russian 
repute. However this may be, the Little Prince. The Foreign Office of course knows 
Wooden Shoes will certainly not do any nothing about all these transactions till they 
harm to any one who does not make the are explained to a discreet subordinate by 
mistake of thinking the writing really fine; Mr. Carington, who, we are given to under- 
whilst anyone who is capable of making stand, puts an- extinguisher on the society 
such a mistake deliberately, must have a by carrying off into Cumberland, and marry- 
mind too impervious to literary influences ing to a friend’s son, the Italian lady who acts 
to be in much danger of suffering moral as the Emperor’s second and aide-de-camp, 
deterioration from anything in print. It does not appear that the “ love and con- 

Mr. Robert Turner Cotton’s ideal of mas- spiracy ” have any thing more to do with 
online perfection has much in common with each other than is implied in the business of 
that of Ouida, but, perhaps out of regard to both being looked after at the same time by 
the degeneracy of the age, he displays it less Mr. Carington. If we had to choose, we 
crudely and, as it were, symbolically. He should, on the whole, give the preference to 
has a generation of young men who are the conspiracy half of the production, for Mr. 
comparatively possible and prosaic; but they Cotton’s ladies are nearly as bad as Ouida’s 
have a few surviving ancestors who in their men, though, to do him justice, he is content 
youth fought duels, drank, gambled, and with traducing their manners, and introduces 
made love on an heroic scale, while, towering no immorality to speak of that is less than 
above the heads of even these distinguished fifty years old. One young lady who, we 
persons, there appears the real hero, Mr. are told, is a comical imitation of a stage 
Carington, who arranged for them whom chambermaid, answers sufficiently well to the 
they should shoot, marry, disinherit, or description ; hut the real heroine, Elinor, 
otherwise provide for, while he was himself for whom the author professes unbounded 
too distinguished even to condescend to take reverence and admiration, does not succeed 
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in so demeaning herself as to make his 
boisterous assurances that she is the perfec¬ 
tion of noble grace and gentle breeding appear 
as impertinent as such express statements 
would do if made concerning “ the absolute 
perfection of womanhood.” To say that 
the ideal lady is perfect, shows a want of 
faith in the self-evidence of her perfections, 
but to praise her in so many words for being 
ladylike is a positive insult, or a confession 
of innate vulgarity; for it is not more mar¬ 
vellous for the ideal to be innocent of pert- 
ness (which, by the way, she is not) than 
of pocket-picking. 

The hero of Transmigration has three 
lives, one to each volume, of which the 
first and third are spent on earth, and 
the second hi the planet Mars, the gene¬ 
ral result of which seems to be that, 
wherever lobsters and pert nymphs of erratic 
habits may be found, man may enjoy mo¬ 
ments of contentment; but that for solid, 
durable happiness, it is necessary to be a 
school-boy, subject to flogging. The book 
is not amusing, because the author tries to 
play with his fancies before they are full 
grown, and seems not to be quite sure but 
what, if they were allowed to grow, they 
might develop into a serious contribution 
to philosophy. Still, the second volume is the 
least tiresome of the three, though we can¬ 
not commend the modesty of this new Dante 
who summons the great Estese from the 
shades to act as his guide, philosopher, and 
friendly co-devourer of lobsters; the change 
of planet, however, seems to have moderated 
the length as well as the depth of the 
Coleridgian harangues. 

The Chronicle of the Ferroors is a chapter 
of domestic romance from the last century, 
with the scenery carefully got up from con¬ 
temporary memoirs and correspondence ; 
but the only justification for the second part 
of the title (Horace Walpole in Love ) seems 
to be the assumption that Horace’s way of 
being in love would be to give no signs of 
the fact until the lady appeared to favour 
some other suitor, in which case he would 
begin to satirise her mother. There are no 
means of disproving the first part of the 
hypothesis; but the second seems to prove 
too much, for Horace Walpole can scarcely 
have been in love with the daughters of all 
the ladies of whom he has something spite¬ 
ful to say in his correspondence. The author 
scarcely succeeds in showing that he took 
more interest in Lady Sophia Fermor than 
in any other famous beauty, who was ex¬ 
pected to marry one Lord (Lord Lincoln) 
for love, and was consoled for her dis¬ 
appointment by the elderly, but illustrious 
Premier, Lord Carteret. There is an ana¬ 
chronism in some of the political wisdom 
which the Duke of Newcastle is supposed 
to bestow on his nephew Lincoln, who is to 
be consoled for the loss of Sophia by the 
prospect of the government of Ireland, 
which has the advantage, observes his 
Grace, of requiring neither skill nor know¬ 
ledge. It may be doubted whether the idea 
that skill or knowledge might be expected 
by a troublesome population from their 
rulers had so far taken shape in the ducal 
mind of the period as to be worth noticing 
oven as a fallacy. Edith Simcox. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

We learn that Sir T. Duffus Hardy has a rod 
in pickle for his opponents as to the date of the 
Utrecht Psalter. 

The two volumes of Peter Buchan’s collection 
of Ballads in the British Museum have been copied 
for the Harvard College Library, in Cambridge, 
United States, by direction of Professor F. J. 
Child. 

Mb. Selby has nearly ready for the Chaucer 
Society his account of the robberies of the poet 
Chaucer, in September, 1390, and of the fate of 
the gang of highwaymen who robbed him. 

Db. Jahbs A. H. Mubbay has undertaken to 
re-edit, for the Early English Text Society, the 
romance of Sir Tristram, from the unique copy in 
the Auchinleck MS., of the early part of the four¬ 
teenth century; and it is probable that M. Paulin 
Paris’s essay on the sources of the French romance 
of Ti-istan will form part of Dr. Murray’s volume. 

We are glad to find that Dr. Schmidt’s Shak- 
spere Lexicon, which we noticed last week, is 
finished to the letter L, and that the first volume, 
containing A—L, will be published shortly by 
Messrs. Williams & Norgate. Dr. Schmidt's pre¬ 
sent title for his Lexicon is The English of Shake¬ 
speare •, but as this is already the title of the late 
Professor Craik’s well-known book on the play of 
Julius Caesar, issued in 1857 by Messrs. Chapman 
& Hall, we hope the Konigsberg doctor's title for 
his new book may be changed. 

Among the forthcoming books about Central 
Asia three are certain to have special importance. 
Mr. Schuyler is about, it is said, to resign his 
appointments as Consul at Riga and Acting Secre¬ 
tary to the U. S. Legation at St. Petersburg, in 
order to be able to write with more freedom 
about the proceedings of the Russian troops, 
but his boolc is not likely to appear till the 
autumn. Mr. Ashton Dilke will shortly publish 
the account of his successful march (stolen upon 
General Kaufmann) from Semipalatinsk in Siberia 
to Tashkent and Snmarcand, and all he saw by 
the way and heard in various parts of the Russian 
empire. And Mr. Maq Gahan, who fairly aston¬ 
ished the Russian commanders of the Khiva 
expedition by the cheerful audacity with which 
he braved the perils of the desert in order to 
come up with the advancing Russian columns, 
will soon give us a description of his march with 
them to Khiva, and of the fall of that city. A 
part of his book will be devoted to his adventures 
among the Kirghiz of the Koom-Kizil, to talk of 
civilising whom he thinks is absurd, deeming it 
more reasonable to expect that they will civilise us. 

A good sign of the progress of Oriental Numis¬ 
matics in England is the production by Mr. 
Stanley Lane Poole of a catalogue of the first 
portion of Colonel Seton Guthrie's splendid cabinet. 
The work, which is now in Messrs. Austin’s 
press, will be illustrated by a large number of 
excellent plates by the Autotype Company, 

The rejection of Sir John Lubbock’s Bill to 
provide for the better preservation of our ancient 
national monuments, gives a foretaste of what 
literature and science have to expect from the 
Legislature. Sir John Lubbock's bill was the 
last bid for the few remaining Sibylline leaves 
which might, which ought to have been saved. 
But with the fact staring us in the face, that every 
year the most valuable ancient monuments are 
being destroyed and carted away, it has been de¬ 
cided that to try to save national property is not 
much better than “ burglary by daylight,” and that 
the country must trust in this matter to the en¬ 
lightened spirit of country gentlemen and fanners. 
When Charles II. ; in 1663, visited the Celtic 
remains of Ahury, sixty-three stones were standing 
within the entrenched enclosure. Not quite a 
hundred years later they had dwindled down to 
forty-four. Dr. Stukeley saw the upper stone of 


the great cromlech there broken and carried away 
in twenty cartloads. After another century, 
seventeen stones only remained within the great! 
enclosure, and these are now to be left to the 
tender care of gentleman-farmers, who consider as 
rubbish whatever is not in its right place. And 
this is a monument, as Sir John Lubbock said, 
“ than which there is none more remarkable of its 
kind in Europe.” 

Mr. Beresford Hope, no advocate of spoliation, 
we should think, appealed to the House “ not to 
let it go forth to the educated world that, not¬ 
withstanding the exuberance of our wealth, we 
were the only people in Europe who were careless 
of that great inheritance—the historical monu¬ 
ments which had come down from our predeces¬ 
sors,” but the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
proof against such Batavian arguments. Not many 
years ago the Quarterly Review (1867) adduced 
those very arguments in favour of the preservation 
of the national monuments of England and Ireland 
which, when last week addressed by Sir John 
Lubbock to the House, were treated with un¬ 
disguised contempt. These are the closing words 
of the article: “ Such things ought not to be. Let 
those whom it concerns look to it before it is too 
late. These Celtic monuments are public property 
as much as London Stone, the Coronation Stone, or 
Westminster Abbey, and posterity will hold the 
present generation responsible for the safe keeping 
of the national heirlooms of England.” 

The same question has recently assumed an 
alarming aspect in Italy, where so many of the 
great monumental works on which the nation 
prides itself really belong to private individuals. 
At the present time, Giotto’s celebrated frescoes 
in the Scrovegni Chapel at Padua are the subject 
of litigation between a private family and the 
chapter of the Church of the Arena at Padua. 
These frescoes were painted by Giotto for Enrico 
Scrovegno, a noble citizen of Padua, who in 1303 
built the chapel now called by his name, and 
employed “ the acknowledged master of painting 
in Italy ” to decorate it with paintings. The pre¬ 
sent family of Grademo, the inheritors of the old 
Scrovegni family, accordingly lay claim to these 
works as being their own private property, and 
have asserted their claims in the most aggressive 
form, namely, bv making a contract for their sale 
and removal. The chapter deny the right of the 
family thus to alienate a great national monument 
of art, and the question is now to be adjudged by 
law. The most distinguished and able counsel are, 
it is said, engaged on both sides. The decision is 
of the highest importance with regard to the 
national art of Italy. It is terrible to think of the 
impoverished or grasping descendants of the grand 
old families of Italy being able to Rnnul their 
ancestors’ pious munificence by putting up to 
auction the votive offerings of their family. It is 
said that, if the sale of the Paduan frescoes can 
be accomplished, England will be the gainer of 
them; but it must be remembered that, however 
glorious the possession of these greatest works of 
Giotto's art might be, they would inevitably lose 
in their removal all the charm of association. “ It 
is not difficult,” says Lord Lindsay, in speaking of 
the Scrovegni Chapel, “ gazing on these silent but 
eloquent walls, to re-people them with the group 
once, as we know, five hundred years ago, assembled 
within them: Giotto intent upon his work, his 
wife Ciuta admiring his progress; and Dante, 
with abstracted eye, alternately conversing with 
his friend and watching the gambols of the 
children playing on the grass before the door.” 
Even Lord Lindsay’s imagination would find it 
difficult to conjure up this vision in a London 
gallery! Besides, there is the great risk to be 
considered that must attend their removal, how¬ 
ever skilfully accomplished. Altogether, there¬ 
fore, it is to be hoped that the present represent¬ 
ative of the Scrovegni family will be foiled in the 
attempt to turn the inheritance of every lover of 
art to his own particular benefit. Does he not 
remember that the avarice of one of hia ancestors 
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immortalised Mm in the seventh circle of the 
Inferno ? 

Messrs. Macmillan will publish a translation 
of Lessing’s famous piece Laoeoon, with preface 
and notes by Sir Robert Phillimore. The trans¬ 
lator’s preface will describe the influence which 
the main position of the piece in regard to the 
limits of poetry and painting has exercised on 
subsequent work and thought in the two lines, 
and its struggle with the contrary maxim pro¬ 
fessed by Winckelraann, that each art could ac¬ 
complish the work of the other. Many readers to 
whom the work itself is not otherwise familiar, 
may, perhaps, remember Mr. Matthew Arnold's 
poem, “ Epilogue to Lessing's Laocoon.” An en¬ 
deavour will be made to render this edition popular 
by translations of the extracts from Greek and 
Latin writers that occur throughout, and by notes 
explanatory of the technical terms of aesthetic 
criticism that are employed by Lessing. 

In June, the monument of Hans Sachs, the 
once celebrated, but subsequently much-forgotten 
or abused head of the Master-singers, will be un¬ 
veiled at Nuremberg. A complete edition of his 
works has also been commenced in serials by. the 
Literarisehe Verein at Stuttgart. A course of 
three lectures will be given here, on “ Hans Sachs 
and the Master-singer Period,” by Ilerr Karl 
Blind, with a view of contributing to the costs of 
the Nuremberg memorial—which amount to 
20,000 florins—and are not yet fully covered. The 
lectures will take place on May 22 , 29 and June 5, 
at the Cavendish Rooms, Mortimer Street, Regent 
Street, at eight r.ir. 

The Thessalian monasteries are threatened with 
something in the shape of a Universities Com¬ 
mission. The Volo correspondent of the Le¬ 
vant Herald states that the Patriarch has just 
sent a letter to the Greek bishop of Larissa, re¬ 
questing him to send trustworthy persons to the 
monasteries in his diocese to investigate and report 
on their incomes and expenditure, to the end that 
a fair adjustment may be made, and the surplus 
devoted to establishing schools. Some of these 
monasteries are very rich, and it is hoped that a 
considerable sum will bo realised by this very 
necessary reform, and made available for practical 
oses. 

T e trust that the authorities of the monasteries 
may see the matter from the same point of view, 
and that the Commissioners may dispense with 
those qnaestiones infinitae ac subtilissimne which 
seem to have so vexed the soul of the late Senior 
Proctor at Oxford. 

The lives and fortunes of correctors for the 
press do not fill up much space in the world's 
biography, but it is not uninteresting to a gleaner 
on the by-paths of historic lore to find traces of the 
existence of such useful members of the community 
upwards of two centuries ago. The career of the 
humblest individual, if plainly and truthfully nar¬ 
rated, is full of instruction. With the full con¬ 
viction of this, and with a well-grounded belief 
that the subject of our remarks will be overlooked 
when that valuable work of reference, the Athenac 
Cantabngienses, is sufficiently advanced to include 
the period in which he lived, we do not hesitate to 
publish the following little scrap of autobiography. 
When Thomas Phillpott, of Snowhill, in the 
arish of St. Sepulchre, London, was examined on 
lecember 30, 1000, about the publication of some 
seditions pamphlets, he said (we are quoting from 
a contemporary manuscript):— 

“That he was sometimes a scholler att Christs- 
Chureh neer S* ltarthol. Uospilall Loin ion, and after 
a Kings Scholler att \\i-stm r , and from thence chosen 
to Cambridge to Trinity Colledge, whero he stayed 
about eight yeares. *aiul tooke the degree of M r of 
Arts ; And about the yearo 1641 he taught sehoole att 
Sutton Vallannee, in tho county of Kent, and con¬ 
tinued neer 4 yeares. And before be was a eorreeto' 
of a prynting press of M' Harilnnd, And Bince of 
several prynting presses viz* of M rU Griffin in the old 
Bayly, And of Richard Kishopp neer Bonnets CnsMo 


in Thamestreete, and alsoe of the widdowe Raworth 
neer to the same place. And the said examinate doth 
now correct att M r Whytes in Warwick lane and 
att M' Mottersliatt neer Docto“ Commons their 
presses, &c." 

It would seem that the orders issued by the 
Japanese Government for the return of all students, 
except the few who are intended for the army and 
navy, are peremptory, and must be obeyed within 
two months of their receipt. The number of these 
Government students now in Europe and America 
is about five hundred and fifty, and they are 
chiefly engaged in qualifying themselves as civil 
engineers, and in studying commerce, banking, 
law, medicine and agriculture; about thirty-six 
only are studying the military and naval arts in 
various European countries. We understand that 
these young Japanese have been recalled mainly 
on economical grounds, as the cost of their main¬ 
tenance, &c., is a heavy charge on the resources of 
their Government. 

We had recently an opportunity of turning 
over a volume marked “ Players Booke,” pre¬ 
served among the Lord Chamberlain’s Records of 
the reign of Charles II. It contains copies of 
orders, See., issued for the regulation of bis 
Majesty’s servants, which throw new light on 
the history of the revival of the drama, A few 
extracts are well worth reproduction here. 

On December 7, 1603, the King, “being in¬ 
formed that divers persons do rudely press and 
with evil language and blows force their ways 
into the two theatres at the times of their public 
Representations and Acting, without paying the 
prices established, to the great disturbance of our 
Servants,” &c., orders that no person of what 
quality soever shall offend again in this respect, 
“notwithstanding their pretended privilege by 
custom of forcing their entrance at the fourth or 
fifth Acta without Payment.” 

On April 6 , 1672, his Majesty signifies his 
pleasure that Mr. Mohun, Mr. Hart, and Mr. 
Kynnaston, be continually furnished at the charge 
of the Master and Company of his Majesty’s 
Comedians, each of them with the following 
habits:— 

“ Two Perrnqucs to begin with for the first year 
One Perruque yoarly afterwards—to begin a year 
hence 

Two Cravats yearly 

One Lace or point Band in two years, the first band 
to be now provided 

Three pairs of silk stockings yearly 
Four pairs of shoes yearly 
Three Hate yearly 
Two plumes of Feathers yearly 
Three shirts with cuffs to them yearly 
and that this shall not bo a precedent for any other 
to have tho same.” 

Another order ; of Mav 1C, 1G74, forbids any 
actor in his Majesty's Theatre or in his Royal 
Highness’s Theatre to leave without giving three 
months’ wanting; and one dated January 18, 
1676-7, directs that no person, not being a 
comedian, presume to come between the scenes, 
or to sit upon the stage or stand there during the 
time of acting. 

Our last selection will be best understood by 
being given in its entire form:— 

" No Act" or Actress to ] “ Whereas Michael! Mohun, 

go ont nf v- House In i Nicholas Burt, and Robert 
their acting cloths J Shattered three of His Ma“" 
Comedians haue given Bond of flue hundred pounds 
unto Charles Kiliegrew Esq., Master of His Ma ,l< ‘ 
Comedians to returne the Stock of Clothes and Scenes 
belonging to the Roynll Theatre entire at tho end of 
three yeares unto the said Charles Kiliegrew Esq. 
and whereas I am informed that somo of tho said 
Clothes hath been carried out of the House, and em- 
bezelled by some of the Company, These are therefore 
to require all His Ma 11 ** Company of Comodinns both 
men and women that none of them presume to go out 
of the House in theire acting Clothes, nor carry any 
of the said Clothes out of the House upon any pre- 
| fence whatsoever as they will answearo tho contrary 
i at theire perills. Giuen under my hand and Scale 


this 19“ day of Aprill 1678. In tho Thirtieth yeare 
of. His Ma“* Reigne. 

‘* Akhnqtow. 

“ To His Ma*'“ Comedians 

at the Royall Theatre.” 

Some of the best actors of this time had taken 
parts in much more serious engagements than 
were now allotted to them. Of those mentioned 
in these extracts, Charles nart was a lieutenant 
of horse in the Royalist army, and Shatterell » 
said to have been in the same troop with him; 
Mohun served as major of a regiment in Flanders. 

Octave Feuillet, the author of Le Sphinx, the 
De Musset of families and boarding schools, ap¬ 
pears to have exercised a certain direct political 
influence over the government of the Empire which 
is not frequently vouchsafed to the purest and 
tamest of domestic novelists. His intimacy with 
Napoleon IH. is a curious feature in his career. 
The Emperor preferred the dreamy mysticism of 
Sibylle and the Jeune Homme Pauvre to M6rim£e’s 
causticity and Houssaye’s prettiness. The Libra¬ 
rian of the Palace of Fontainebleau was not 
unfrequently the only guest at those evening ex¬ 
peditions in the forest where the vague German 
sentimentality of Napoleon's character broke forth 
in quotations from ScMIier and addresses to the 
setting sun. The Emperor would take the reins, 
and with the Empress beside Mm, and M. Feuillet 
seated at the back of the char-a-banc, drive from 
Fontainebleau through the forest to one of the 
outlying villages. The novelist was accustomed 
to recite Victor Hugo’s poems, the Emperor 
and Empress listening patientlv; hut it is pre¬ 
sumable that Napoleon preferred Schiller, for his 
criticism on the Ligende des Slides is said to have 
been: “ Grandes phrases; petites iddes.” It may be 
remembered that at the fall of the Empire, in spite 
of M. Thiers’ sincere solicitations, Octave Feuillet 
resolutely refused to retain his post of librarian at 
Fontainebleau. 

The publication of Gustave Flaubert's unsuc¬ 
cessful piece, Le Candidat (Paris : Charpentier et 
Cie.), lets some light into the mysterious labora¬ 
tories where the censorship transforms moral 
poison into wholesome food. M. Flaubert has 
printed without comment the official corrections 
made in his manuscript. They are sufficiently 
eloquent. The author had likened one of his 
characters to a Seminarist; the Censure substi¬ 
tuted “ cagot.” It preferred “ entregent ” to 
“ intrigue ” in a passage relating to the means 
to he employed Rt an election; struck out the 
words “ Bishop ” and “ Monseigneur.” There was 
in the text, “ A ministerial committee proposes 
me;” the word “ministerial” was prohibited. 
The phrase “ We will make him pass for a Le¬ 
gitimist in disguise ” met with the same fete. 
And there are corrections less explicable than 
these. The heroine describes a suitor -as “ a 
man one wouldn't hire as footman; ” her father 
remarks that he has been educated by an “ emi¬ 
nent ecclesiastic;” his daughter retorts that her 
future sisters-in-law “ ne savent pas l’ortho- 
graphe; ” and the red ink of the Censure erased 
these sentences as immoral and subversive of 
social order. These are all the changes made in 
M. Flaubert’s original work, and it should be 
remembered that the piece was detained more 
than a month by the Censure, grave doubts being 
raised as to whether its production could be 
authorised at all. 

M. Sohlice has just discovered and reprinted 
at Pau, L’Apocalypse ou Rieelation de Saint Jean 
mise en vers francoys, arec les deux premiers 
Psanmes de David, rOraison Dominicale en longue 
<TAlbigez et metres belles choses par Augier Oail- 
lard Rodiez de Rabastens en Albigez. A Tule, 
par Amaud de Bernard, 1589. This work of a 
poet who has been much discussed of late will 
greatly interest the curious. It contains, inter 
alia, a complimentary ode addressed to tho author 
by D. de Mallortve, an epistle dedicatory of 
Augier Gaillard to the King of Navarre, in which 
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speaks of Da B&rtas, Ronsard, Du Pleas ie- 
Momay, Henry IV., and the Rodier de Rabastens. 

A cuBiors duel ha* been going on between 
Meyer’s Konvertatkms-Lexikon (published at 
Hildburghausen) and Pierer’s Konversations- 
Lexikon, sixth edition (Spaamuum, Oberhausen). 
Spaarmann brought out Ms first volume in great 
haste, so as to anticipate Meyer, but the critics 
found it so little satisfactory that he has with¬ 
drawn it, issuing to subscribers a corrected reprint, 
and delaying the publication of the second volume. 
Meyer’s Lexihon commenced publication on Jan. 1 
of the present year, and is going regularly forward. 
The twelfth edition of Brockhaus’s well-known 
Conversattons-lexicon, announced for the beginning 
of this year, has not yet made its appearance. 

Thb Dublin University Shakspere Society— 
which, though not a branch of the New Shak¬ 
spere Society, is in close union with it—held its 
inaugural meeting on Friday, the 10th, when the 
president, Dr. Ingram—formerly Professor of En¬ 
glish Literature, and now Professor of Greek, in 
Trinity College, Dublin—delivered an address on 
“ The Chronological Order of Shakspere’s Plays.” 
The means for determining this were (1) ex¬ 
ternal, the dates of entry in the Stationers’ regis¬ 
ters, of allusions in the plays, or references to 
them, &c. ; (2) internal, the verse-tests — a . the 
end-stopped line giving place to the broken line; 
A. the weak monosyllabic ending; e. dissyllabic 
endings; d. rhyme ; «. Mr. Spedding’s pause-test, 
which indeed includes a and b. Professor Ingram 
undertook to test all Shakspere's late plays by 
test b. He gave an account of Mr. Fleay's in¬ 
vestigations, and criticised them; arranged the 
plays in four periods, and showed the value of the 
verse-tests in distinguishing the genuine work of 
Shakspere, as proved by Mr. Spedding’s paper on 
Henry VIII. and Mr. Hickson’s on the Two 
Noble Kinsmen, when confirmed bv the tests of 
Mr. Fleay and Mr. Fumivall. The Professor 
dwelt on the importance of the Dublin Society 
keeping its work parallel with that of the New 
Shakspere Society, and read a letter of goodwill 
from Mr. Fumivall, containing suggestions as to 
lines of work. 


The Harleian Society is about to publish 
(volume for 1875) the Marriage, Baptismal, and 
Burial Registers of Westminster Abbey, edited and 
annotated by Colonel Chester, who has generously 
presented to the Society the materials which, 
during ten years’ labour and at great personal ex¬ 
pense, he has collected for their illustration. The 
historical value of these national archives, which 
the Dean and Chapter freely placed in the hands 
of Colonel Chester, is well known. It will be re¬ 
membered that some thirty years ago a partial 
and unfortunately very inaccurate copy appeared 
in the late Mr. Nichols’ Collectanea Topographica. 
Colonel C hester’s work will incl ude the whole of these 
registers down to the present time, and will be 
extensively illustrated by genealogical and critical 
notes, among which will bo found identifications 
and discoveries of the greatest possible historical 
interest and importance. To the future genealogist, 
biographer, ana historian, the volume will be in¬ 
valuable. Only a limited number of copies will be 
printed, exclusively for members of the Harleian 
Society. Persona desirous of possessing a copy 
will do well to make an early application to tne 
Honorary Secretary, George W. Marshall, LL.D., 
Hanley Court, Tenbury, Worcestershire. 

In an article in the new number of the Quar¬ 
terly Review, entitled “ Irish Home Rule in the 
Eighteenth Century,” a sketch is given of the 
condition of Ireland at the time when it was in 
possession of an independent Parliament. The 
sketch is mainly based on Mr. Froude’s English 
in Ireland, of which the article is a review. The 
conclusions drawn are by no means complimentary 
to the Irish, and lead up to the declaration that 
the kindeBt and most effectual remedy for the 
evils of Ireland would be to convince the Irish 
that Home Rule can never be granted. 


An article in the same journal, which we under¬ 
stand to be from the pen of Mr. S. R. Gardiner, 
“ The alleged Apostasy of Sir Thomas Wentworth," 
is written with a view to clear the character of the 
great minister of Charles I. from the charge of 
having, at the very outset of his career, suddenly 
deserted the cause of the people in order to accept 
office under the crown. Not by putting a new in¬ 
terpretation upon evidence which previous writers 
on this period have brought forward, but by the 
production of contemporary documents which 
have escaped their notice, is this sought to be 
accomplished. Among the Domestic State Papers 
of this reign are preserved some short-band 
notes taken in the House of Commons by Edward 
Nicholas, Buckingham’s Secretary; and Harleian 
MS. 4,771 contains a diary of proceedings in the 
Parliament begun on March 17, 1828. These 
important materials for the history of the third 
Parliament of Charles I. have been hitherto most 
unaccountably overlooked. Making good use of 
his discovery, the reviewer is able to trace Went¬ 
worth’s policy, as made known by his speeches, 
dav by day throughout the whole of this memor¬ 
able session, and to show the consistency of his 
conduct from the beginning to the end of it. To 
our mind, after a careful perusal of the new evi¬ 
dence brought forward, it appears established be¬ 
yond all manner of doubt, that “ the conditions 
upon which the charge of apostasy was founded 
never really existed.” We fear, however, to weaken 
the force of the proofs by the short summary to 
which we should of necessity be obliged to confine 
ourselves, and so can only advise all interested, 
whether as admirers or the reverse, in this most 
fascinating character of English history, to read 
and judge for themselves. 

Messrs. Didot have just published a book 
which throws very considerable light on the ear¬ 
lier part of the reign of Louis XVI. It contains 
the secret correspondence between the Comte de 
Mercy-Argenteau and the Empress Maria Theresa, 
together with the correspondence between Marie 
Antoinetteand her mother, edited from the originals 
in the State Archives at Vienna by MM. A. d’Arnoth 
and A. Geffroy. This correspondence completely 
disposes of the accusations brought against the 
conduct of Marie Antoinette. It throws con¬ 
siderable light on the subject of the first partition 
of Poland, and proves that attempts were made 
at Vienna to obtain the direct intervention of 
the Dauphiness, as also in 1778, on the occasion 
of the war of the Bavarian succession, which was 
ended by the Peace of Teschen. It shows also for 
the first time the great part played by Marie 
Antoinette in the fall of Turgot, whom she wished 
to have not only dismissed, but also sent to tbe 
Bastille. In this instance she was not acting at 
the instigation of her mother, but was rather 
carried away by personal feelings and the influence 
of those around her. We hope to review this 
work at length at a future day. 

M. Charles Roney died at Paris a few days 
ago. He published the first ten volumes of his 
History of Spain in 1848, but the work unhappily 
has made no further progress. 

It was known from a passage in a work of the 
twelfth century that Suger, the famous Ablx'i of 
Saint-Denis, had undertaken a life of Louis VII., 
but no traces of it had ever been found. Now, 
however, M. Jules Lair has found among the 
documents from Saint-Gemiain-des-Prds the be¬ 
ginning of a life of Louis VII., which dates from 
the twelfth century, and he has attributed it to 
Suger in a tract entitled Fragment inedit de la Vie 
de Louis VII., prepare par Suger. 

Those who are interested in tracing the early 
change in the Teutonic kingship from a semi- 
elective to a hereditary institution will be glad 
to know that the subject has received indirect 
illustration from Professor Gindely’s researches 
into the constitutional history of nations in which 
the development took place at a later period. 
Having already established the fact that in 1617 


the Bohemians acknowledged the Ferdinand who 
was afterwards the Emperor Ferdinand II. as 
their king by right of inheritance, he has now 
published the result of his investigations into the 
progress of the change in Hungary in a pamphlet 
of forty-four pages, under the title of Ueber die 
Erbrechte des Houses Habsburg auf die Krone von 
Ungam. The result at which he arrives is that 
“ from 1520 to 1087 the male descendants of Fer¬ 
dinand I. possessed a family right to succeed to 
the throne, but that the Diet was empowered to 
elect any one of the number as King of Hungary.” 

We are glad to see that, in spite of the political 
misfortunes of Spain, the Revista de Archivos 
Bibliotecas y Museos is still flourishing in its 
fourth year. It is published twice a month, and, 
besides questions and replies after the fashion of 
Notes and Queries, it contains a large proportion 
of original documents. The number for Feb. 28 
contains a paper of instructions given by a Spanish 
ecclesiastic to an ambassador going to Rome in 
1009, some points of which are worthy of the 
country of Sancbo Panza. Thus— 

“ Never let your Excellency treat on matters of 
State with religious persons (i. e. monks ami friars), 
as they have no experience in them, and as they, hav¬ 
ing been brought up in their colls in discipline and 
devotion, have so depressed their thoughts that they 
never give any lioroieal or spirited counsel, and only 
give ear to their own interests or to scruples which 
mix too much water with great actions, and aro gone- 
rally unable to hold their tongues, except in matters 
of confession.” 

Or thus— 

“ Let your Excellency tako care not to favour any 
one, to hate any one, or to got excited with any one. 
By these three cautions you will bo held to be a wise 
man and a saint.” 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 

Dr. George H. Kingsley has returned from his 
expedition to the Yellowstone River. 

There was a great overflow of the Tigris last 
month. The water rose to the top of the dykes, 
which, however, having been strengthened and 
increased, successfully resisted the pressure. In 
Lower Mesopotamia the Euphrates and the Tigris 
united, and formed a single river. 

Colonel Jllinsky has reported to tho Russian 
Imperial Geographical Society the results of the 
expedition sent in 1873 to examine into the 
possibility of draining the marshes of Pinsk. 
Only the fifth part of these marshes, which cover 
an area of 80,000 square versts, has as yet been 
explored; but the drainage is reported possible 
by means of 1,500 canals running into the Pripet 
or its affluents, especially the Slovetclinaia and 
Ouscha. These canals would allow the water 
now stagnant to run off, would improve the soil, 
and feed the rivers, which would then become 
navigable, Tbe expenses of the work are estimated 
approximately at 3,000,000 roubles. 

The French Alpine Club, which is now being 
organised, will have to deal at an early date with 
the Memoir addressed to the French Government 
by tbe English Alpine Club on the subject of a 
reform of tbe corps of guides. The Memoir 
states that, owing wholly to tbe number of in¬ 
competent guides at Chamounix, five accidents, 
causing tbe death of nineteen persons, have 
occurred on Mont Blanc within tbe last few years, 
and that the place will be deserted altogether 
unless some reform is speedily introduced. It, 
therefore, suggests that henceforward the exami¬ 
nation for admission to the corps of guides shall bo 
placed in the bands of competent persons who are 
strangers to tbe locality; that the head guide 
shall be nominated by the superior authorities 
instead of by the guides themselves; that every 
tourist shall be allowed to select his own guide, 
a privilege enjoyed at present only by members of 
tiie Alpine Club; that a register shall be kept of 
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the conduct, expeditions, &c., of every guide; 
and, lastly, that the tariff shall he reduced.. The 
guide’s fee for the ascent of Mont Blanc is 100 
francs, the same as that paid for the far more 
difficult Matterhorn; while the guide for the Ool 
du G&nt is paid only 60 francs; for the Ool 
d’Argentifere at Orstere, the Col de Miage at 
Courmayeur, and the Ool de Trelat£te, only 60 
francs in each case, while the ascents of the 
Aiguille Verte and the Grandes Jorasses cost 
80 francs. All these ascents are more difficult 
than that of Mont Blanc. The Memoir, there¬ 
fore, ends hy urging the modification of the tariff, 
not only because it is disproportionate, but also 
because the conditions made to meet the case of 
an unsuccessful attempt are so unfavourable to 
the guides as to tempt them to imprudent acts 
which often prove fatal to tourists. 

Professor Bastian, of Berlin, has received 
favourable news from the German expedition on 
the west coast of Africa. Dr. Gussfeldt, who is 
at the head of the expedition, has advanced into 
the interior, and reached the Fangela country, 
which, it is believed, is the right point for further 
advance into Central Africa. The travellers at 
the latest dates were at the station of Chinchato, 
and were busied with the preparations for the 
more important expedition. 

The recent numbers of Petermann’s Geograph- 
ische Mittheilungm contain a very interesting re¬ 
port of Count Wiltschek's Arctic Expedition to the 
north-east districts of Russia. The fourth number 
of this year’s series gives a chart of the coasts of 
Waigatte in North Greenland, with explanatory 
annotations by Steenstrup, and includes amongst 
other papers a review of Gosse’s and Warburton’s 
Travels in Western Australia (1873-1874), to¬ 
gether with a map of the district, and a summary 
of our geographical knowledge in regard to this 
region up to the present year. Colonel Warbur- 
ton in the course of last February reached Perth 
from Adelaide, and thus accomplished the aim of 
the expedition in which he had taken part, while 
at the same time he has succeeded in throwing 
considerable light on a hitherto unknown part of 
the interior of Western Australia. As yet we 
know none of the particulars of Warburton's ex¬ 
plorations, but Petermann's journal gives us very 
interesting details in regard to the expedition con¬ 
ducted on behalf of the South Australian Govern¬ 
ment by Mr. Gosse, who has penetrated much 
further west than the point reached bv Mr. E. 
Giles, although he was not able to continue his 
course in the direction proposed, and was forced 
to retrace his steps before he had arrived at the 
West Australian settlements, for which he was 
bound. His partial want of success is ascribed by 
himself and others to the fact of his having only 
horses te depend upon, whilst Colonel Warburton 
was provided with camels for the transport of his 
supplies. 

The Levant Herald states that his Excellency 
Nubar Pasha, Egyptian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, has addressed the following circular to 
the foreign consuls in Egypt:— 

“ Cairo, March 8. —Sir, the establishment, main¬ 
tenance, and working of tho three existing locks on 
the Nile and of the flood-gates at Alexandria in com¬ 
munication with tho sea have occasioned and still 
render necessary considerable expense. To relieve 
tho Administration of a portion of these charges, the 
Government of the Khedive has had to follow its 
usual course in such cases. It has called upon those 
who profit hy the locks to contribute to the expenses 
by .moans of a tax fixed at tho lowest possible figure. 
This tax has been collected for several years past at 
the locks of the Nile. Six other locks are now work¬ 
ing on tho Canal from Ismailia to Suez— i.e. four on 
the course of the Canal, and two communicating with 
the sea. The establishment and working of these six 
locks have necessitated heavy outlay. The Govern¬ 
ment has, consequently, decided to take, as regards 
these locks, the same measures as for those on the 
Nile. Wishing, however, to make a tax as light as 
possible, it baa taken as a basis the tax paid at the 


three locks at Alexandria, and has divided this 
amount among the four locks on the Ismailia Canal 
in the following manner:—The total tax for the three 
Nile locks is 30 paras per ardib on empty barks, 45 
paras on barks half laden or less, and 90 paras on 
barks carrying more than half a cargo up to a full 
cargo. The total tax for the lock at Alexandria 
communicating with the sea is 20 paras per ardib on 
barks fully or partially laden, and 5 paras on empty 
barks. For the four locks on the Ismailia Canal, 
Nos. 16, 42, 68, and the lock above Ismailia, the tax 
will he for each lock, and per ardib, paras on 
empty barks, 11^ paras on barks half laden or less, 
ana 22J paras on barks carrying more than half a 
cargo to a full cargo. Respecting the two other locks, 
one at Suez and the other below Ismailia, communi¬ 
cating between the Canal and the sea, the tax will be 
per ardib 20 paras on barks fully or partially laden, 
and 5 paras on empty vessels, according to the tax 
levied at the Alexandria lock. Vessels laden with 
ballast only will pay as empty vessels, and lie under 
the same regulations. Vessels not provided with plates 
will in all cases pay a double tax. Doublo tax will 
also be levied on barks which on account of low water 
require the aid of hydraulic machines to enable them 
to pass. This is on the same system as applied to the 
locks on the Nile. Tho execution of this measure will 
commence thirty-one days after the date of tho present 
communication. The local authorities under whom 
the control of the locks is placed have received in¬ 
structions to this effect. I request you, Sir, to be kind 
enough to communicate it to your compatriots for 
their guidance, and am, &e., Nubar.” 

Jerusalem, it will surprise no one to be 
assured by the most recent commercial reports 
from there, is one of the. least commercial or 
industrial of cities. Its population is estimated 
at 18,000, of whom about 6,000 are Mohammedans, 
8,000 to 9,000 Jews, and the rest Christians of 
various denominations. The chief native industry 
is the manufacture of soap and what is called 
“ Jerusalem ware,’’consistingof chaplets,crucifixes, 
beads, crosses, and the like, made principally of 
mother-of-pearl and olive-wood, and sola to the 
pilgrims who annually resort to the Holy City to 
the number of 6,000 to 8,000. No mines are 
worked, although it is known that sulphur, 
bitumen, and rock-salt are found on the shores of 
the Dead Sea; but security and capital are 
wanting, and so long as these are absent, the pro¬ 
bable wealth to be abstracted from these regions 
will remain unavailable. No factories are to be 
met with. The employment of the people is 
almost wholly agricultural and pastoral. The 
road between Jaffa and Jerusalem, never of the 
best, has been allowed to fall into such disrepair 
that none but the roughest kind of vehicle could 
now traverse it. The other roads of the district 
are of a wretched description. With these im¬ 
proved, more complete security established against 
the predatory Bedouin tribes inhabiting the out¬ 
skirts of the districts, and certain administrative 
reforms, whereby encouragement would be given 
to bring under cultivation the vast and fertile 
plains now only partially tilled, there can he no 
doubt that the country could support a population 
many times larger than its present scanty number 
of poverty-stricken inhabitants. 

The rapid advance which the Argentine Republic 
is making, notwithstanding all obstacles, is very 
remarkable. Railways are extending themselves, 
and traffic increases, though outside the towns there 
is not a road, properly so called, hy which to ap¬ 
proach a railway station. Bridges have been 
erected over the principal streams, but the ap¬ 
proaches are so neglected as to render the bridges 
almost useless. The city of Buenos Ayres is com¬ 
pletely changing its aspect; new houses are 
springing up on every side, the streets are being 
paved with granite blocks, and tramways traverse 
the city in every direction. The value of land 
and house property in the town and neighbourhood 
has increased enormously, though this to some 
extent is owing to wild speculation. One remark¬ 
able circumstance is tne dependence of this 
country upon others, for with the exception of 
bread, meat, and vegetables, there is hardly an 
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article of daily consumption which is not intro¬ 
duced from abroad. Nothing shows the progress 
in the republic better than the statistics of educa¬ 
tion. In 1862 there were 22,000 children attend¬ 
ing the public school; in 1872 there were 80,000. 
Between the same years the national colleges 
increased from two to fourteen. 

A remarkable instance of a country in spit© 
of recent political convulsions becoming rich and 
prosperous beyond the most sanguine expectations, 
is afforded in the case of Poland. The most trust¬ 
worthy evidence of this is given by the report of 
Consul-General Mansfield, which has just been 
made public. Polish fabrics of every kind are 
gradually driving out of the market, both for the 
kingdom itself and the empire of Russia in 
general, a vast number of articles of inferior 
quality hitherto imported from Germany, and the 
industrial production for exportation into Russia is 
assuming very large proportions. In many cases 
the contractors can hardly meet the demands. 
Labour has risen in price in the same ratio, andactive 
and intelligent hands find ready employment at a 
remuneration quite out of proportion with the 
price of living. The population is undergoing a 
steady increase, no emigration takes place for 
America or elsewhere, and the number of Jews 
who run away to escape military service is more 
than counterbalanced by the return of exiles from 
Russia, Siberia, and abroad, under the provisions 
of various Imperial amnesties. The convention 
with Austria respecting the salt mines in Gallicia 
has terminated, and the Report from which we 
quote points out that there will be a large opening 
for the Liverpool dealers in salt, which is well 
worthy the attention of those firms; they should 
be early in the field, and acquire the business 
immediately, before it can get into German 
hands. 

The Revue des Deux Mondes of April 16 con¬ 
tains a pleasant and chatty article by M. George 
Bousquet, entitled “ LTIiver au Japon,” in which 
the writer describes an excursion he made to 
Nikko during the past winter. Nikkd, as ou r 
readers may possibly be aware, is a lovely spot ii» 
the mountains about eighty miles north of Yedo, 
and one of the three burial-places of the Shoguns. 
Hitherto, we believe, very few foreigners have 
seen this place, at any rate in the depth of winter, 
and M. Bousquet’s paper possesses the greater 
attraction on that account; two years ago, how¬ 
ever, Mr. Adams and Mr. Satow, of her Majesty’s 
Legation, made a careful inspection of it, and the 
latter gentleman, a well-known Japanese scholar, 
published some of the results of his observations 
in the Yokohama papers. Instead of taking the 
direct road to Nikko, M. Bousquet chose a 
circuitous route, almost unknown to Euro¬ 
peans, and half his article is devoted to a de¬ 
scription of his journey, in the course of which, 
he alludes briefly to some of the curious customs 
of the Japanese with regard to the burial of the 
dead, and he incidentally informs us that, while 
the question of introducing “ cremation ” is being 
agitated in Europe, the Supreme Council of Japan, 
has decreed that in future all sects shall bury 
their dead, and not burn them. Having reached 
his destination, and before beginning the pilgrim¬ 
age so dear to all Japanese, M. Bousquet says s 
word about the origin of Nikko, and informs us 
that it dates from the end of the fifteenth (? six¬ 
teenth) century, and was intended to perpetuate 
the remembrance of the submission of the Coreans. 
M. Bousquet visited the gorgeous shrine of 
Gongen-sama (known as Iy6vasu in his life-time), 
the founder of the Tokugawa dynasty, but he 
spent the principal portion of his time in shooting 
expeditions and in making excursions to neigh¬ 
bouring points of interest in the mountains. Ia 
our opinion—and we speak with due deference to 
his knowledge of Japan—M. Bousquet makes two 
somewhat serious mistakes in his paper: the one ia 
in calling the “ Shfigun ” the “ Taicoun ” (Tycoon), 
an error which we thought was long since ex¬ 
ploded ; and the other in stating that at NikkA 
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are “ les tombeaux des deux taicouns successeurs 
de Hieyas ” (more usually, and, we think, more 
correctly written Iy6yasu), whereas the best and 
most recent authorities assert that, besides IySyasii, 
only his illustrious grandson, IvtSmitsu, ia buried 
there ; and that of the other twelve Shop'uns of the 
Tokugawa dynasty, six were buried at Zojoji and 
six at Uy6no. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
etruscan researches. 

_ Cnmbridjje : April 15. 

Professor Muller's articles in the Academy of 
April 4 and 11 enable us to estimate aright the 
■worth, or rather the worthlessness, of Mr. Taylor’s 
Etruscan Researches. He has produced a goodly 
list of passages which “ no scholar could read 
without shivering,” and I have indicated others in 
the pages of a contemporary journal. I should 
wish, however, with your leave, to increase the 
number by two, to which Mr. Taylor himself 
evidently attaches much importance. 

At p. 266 Mr. Taylor says:— 

“ The Etruscan name Ath, or At, as it is some¬ 
times written, is of great interest. It was borne by 
the Emperor Salvius Otho, who was of anciont 
Etruscan lineage, belonging, we are told, to the prin- 
cipes Elruriae. It may also be identified with the 
name Ete, which was borne by the chieftains of the 
fourth of the seven Magyar tribes at the time of their 
settlement in Hungary. It seems also to form the 
first portion of tho name of Oth-man, the groat Turkic 
sultan from whom tho Otto-man empire and the Os- 
manli language take their name.” 

Regarding Otho and Ete let others speak; hut I 
know that Othman, Osman, Usman, Ottoman, are 
only different ways of transcribing the purely 
Arabic name ‘Othman or ' Uthmdn (with a ‘ain 
for its initial letter, rad. ‘ athama ). As a common 
noun, ‘uthmdn is said by the Arab lexicographers 
to mean “ the young of a bustard ” or “ the young 
of a snake.” Consequently Mr. Taylor’s com¬ 
parison with the Turkish at, “a horse,” falls to 
the ground. 


Again, at p. 876, Mr. Taylor says:— 

“ Now in the language of the Konrds, an Aryan race 
inhabiting the mountainous frontier of Persia, and 
contiguous to the land of Turan, the word for 
‘robber’ is rakhsen. Also in Persian a‘robber’ is 
razen. These designations can at once be accounted 
for, if we suppose that at somo remote period a 
marauding nation, which bore the name of Kasenna, 
pitched its tents in the Turkoman steppe.” 

It will probably afford Mr. Taylor hut little 
pleasure to learn that razen and rakhsen are 
merely different ways of writing the Persian rah- 
zan, “a robber.” The highwayman is called in 
Persian “ the road-smiter,” from rah, “ a road,” 
and zan (Sanskrit han), the root of zadan, “ to 
strike,” the corresponding Arabic phrase being 
kdti'u 't-larik, “ the cutter of the road.” Therefore 
any comparison of razen with Rasenna is out of 
the question. 

Professor Muller will, I hope, excuse my cor¬ 
recting a slight mistake into which he has fallen 
in his second article. Verd, “ a rose,” in Turkish 
is not “ a Persian, «. e. an Aryan word,” hut 
an Arabic, i.e. a Semitic word. There can, 
however, he little doubt of the identity of the 
Arabic ward, Aramaic wardd, Greek pd<W or 
ftpocov (». e. vrodon), and modern Persian pul. 

W. Wright. 


THE “REDUNDANT AXD n IN BALLADS. 

Mill Hill: April 20. 

In Aasen’s Norsk Ordbog,* Christiania 1H73, the 
author says under “ Op, and: Poems and verses 
often begin with aa, which is prohably=o// (and), 
hut is usually employed as a mere introductory 
word without any defined signification whatever; 
e.g. Aa det var Raamund Eondeson (and it was 
Raamund Bondeson).” In a notice of tho Ordbog 
in the last number of the Zeitschrift fur Deutsche 
Philolopie, by F. Liebrecht, the reviewer says in 
reference to this passage, “ One of the best autho¬ 
rities on the popular poetry of the North, Professor 
Svend Grunatvig, author of the classical work 
Danmarks Oamle Police viser (Ancient Popular 
Customs of Denmark) communicates to me the 
following note on the above passage: ‘ Ivar 

Aasen’s remark upon the superfluous op (which in 
Denmark as well as Norway is pronounced <S) is 
quite correct. It is found everywhere in our 
popular poems of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
century, hut most frequently in the latter. 
According to my view it is a mere rhythmico- 
musical expletive, and of no grammatical signifi¬ 
cance. Of course there are many cases in which 
one may he in doubt, or at least raise a doubt, 
whether a copulative meaning does not belong, or 
may not be attributed, to this og, even when it 
begins a new sentence or verse. But where an 
entire poem begins with op (care being taken that 
it is a genuine beginning), it may with certainty 
he explained in the way in which I explain it in 
thousands of other positions, viz. as a mero ex¬ 
pletive without any copulative meaning. Thus 
in Danmarks (ramie Folkev. No. 12, B. 1: Oc det 
wor rigeste Raanegardt (this piece contains the 
same merely expletive oc in v. 2, 4, 6, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
10; compare version A, where it is not found); 
No. 48, A. 1: Og jomfruen bejler til ridderen 
skein.’ Professor Grundtvig then produces thirteen 
other instances, and closes with the words ‘ The 
same peculiarity is quite as common in Norwegian 
and Swedish as in Danish poems.’ Whence (says 
Liebrecht) it appears that the Norwegian aa 
stands at all events for the Danish og, Swedish 
och, however this use of the word is to he ex¬ 
plained, and that we are to recognise also the 
corresponding word and in English ballads, 
although in particular instances it may be pos¬ 
sible to explain it otherwise, as, for example, in 
the old ballad of Chevy Chace, which begins:— 

* The Pevsb owt of Northumberlande, 

And a vow to God made he.’ 
where Mr. Furnivall changes And a vow into An 
avow, a reading which Mr. Skeat (Academy, 1871, 

* Reviewed, Acadbxt, voL t., p. 235. 
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No. 17, p. 123) considers proved by the occurrence 
of the form avow in another verse of the poem 
(Fit 2, 167) ; hut this emd cannot in all places he 
thus lightly set aside; rather is the observation 
of Abbott 1 it is common in ballads and very 
nearly redundant,’ to he upheld in its integrity, 
and by no means to he limited to a small number 
of corrupt places.” From the testimony hero 
adduced, it would appear that whether or not 
Mr. Skeat is correct in thinking that “ And a vow 
is nonsense,” and that “ the popularity of Chevy 
Chace has induced many to believe that and could 
sometimes he thrown in as an expletive at tho be¬ 
ginning of a sentence, but ... if other instances 
occur, they are ignorant imitations,” such a use 
of and is common enough in all the Scandinavian 
ballads. Leaving the expletive use of and, I may 
say that I used always to read it in this instance 
as a copulative conjunction, taking owt in accord¬ 
ance with strict Northern usage to be here used 
as a verb = exiit, not ex. In the Northern, and 
probably other English dialects, nothing can he 
commoner than such phrases as “ as soon as he 
saw them, he out, and fetched them in,” “ I up, 
and dressed myself,” “ we in, and spoke to them,” 
“ John out. with it, as soon as he met me,” &c. 
I think I have met with many such phrases in 
Shakespeare. I do not moan to uphold this inter¬ 
pretation as the proper one here; but I mention 
it, because, through reading the passage in accord¬ 
ance with this familiar use of out, the and never 
seemed to me otherwise than perfectly natural 
and regular, and I should think that many 
Northern readers would have the same tale to 
tell as to their spontaneous and uncritical, though 
not necessarily correct, apprehension of the lines. 

James A. H. Murray. 


SHAKSPERIAN VERSE-TESTS. 

Trinity College, Dublin : April 18. 

Will you allow me to say to readers of the 
Academy, what I hope soon to prove in detail, 
that one of the most valuable, if not the most 
valuable of all verse-tests for the chronology of 
Shakspere’s later plays is one to which Mr. Fleay 
and others are giving little or no attention.* I mean 
the “ weak monosyllabic ending,” which is not at 
all necessarily implied by the “ unstopped line,” and 
must he quite separately considered. It was used 
to some extent by Mr. Bathurst, and was pretty 
fully described and exemplified by the late Pro¬ 
fessor Craik in the Prolegomena to his edition of 
Julius Caesar. Mr. Spedding, with his usual 
clear-sightedness, has perceived its importance, 
and has noticed it in his recent letter to the New 
Shakspere Society on the “ Pause-test; ” of which 
last, indeed, one very common form of the “ weak 
ending” may he regarded as a particular case. 
This test (the “ weak ending ”) establishes clearly 
two propositions which are opposed to Mr. Fleav s 
conclusions—viz. (1) that Julius Caesar was 
much earlier than the two other Roman plays, 
and belongs, not to the fourth, but to the third 
period; and (2) that Cymbeline belongs, not to 
the third period, hut to the fourth. It also brings 
out the proper places to be assigned in a chrono¬ 
logical scheme to Shakspere's portions of Pericles 
and of Henry VIII. John IL Ingram. 


ON THE PLAY CALLED “EDWARD THE THIRD.” 

Skipton : March 30, 1874. 

In preparing for my paper on the plays called 
Henry the Sixth, I have necessarily had to ex¬ 
amine, with much greater minuteness than any 
one has hitherto done, all the plays that have 
been attributed to Shakspere, but not generally 
received as his. Among these there is none that 
is so worthy of note as Edward the Third. I 
should not, however, have published any notice of 
it until my sixth paper for the New Shakspere 
Society had been read, had not the Athenaeum 

* Mr. Furnivall brought it forward, as fixing tha 
place of Cymbeline, at the first meeting of the New 
Shakspere Society.— Ed. 
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of Saturday last printed a letter of Mr. Collier’s 
advocating an hypothesis which I am certain no 
one can hold who nas given the subject a minute 
investigation. I will give my reasons for this 
assertion presently, but must first give my own 
hypothesis and the facts which support it. 

’ The play in question consists of two parts—one, 
which forms the main bulls of the play, relates to 
the foreign wars of King Edward; the other, 
which consists of two scenes and part of a third, 
contains a narrative of an attempted seduction of 
the Countess of Salisbury by the same monarch. 
Theso parts are distinctly j different in general 
style and poetic power; so much bo, that none 
but the dullest of prosaic readers could fail to 
note the differences: they are also clearly separated 
by metrical characteristics of the most pronounced 
kind. They are equally distinguished by the use 
or disuse of special words; and the personages 
common to the two portions of the play—for 
example, the Black Prince—have different cha¬ 
racters in those portions, and are unequally de¬ 
veloped. In my opinion, the episode is by Shak- 
spere ; the main part of the plav not. I will first 
consider the episode. From tbe entrance of the 
king in Act i. sc. 2 to the end of Act ii. sc. 2, this 
play is not taken from the chronicles of Ilolinshed, 
(but from Painter’s Palace of Pleasure. This is the 
part from which Mr. Collier (by one of those 
remarkably lucky hits which distinguish him 
among men) has happened to select all his quota¬ 
tions given to prove that the drama is Shakespere’s 
from ind to end ; that it is no doubtful play ; that 
the three last acts are all conducted with true 
Shaksperian energy and vigour. To give the reader 
a fair chance of judging on this point, I give 
passages from both parts of the play. 

“ Edw. When she would talk of peace, mctkinks her 
tongue 

Commanded war to prison ; when of war, 

It waken'd Caesar from his Roman grave 
To hoar war beautified by her discourse. 
Wisdom is foolishness but in her tongue; 
Beauty a slander but in her fair fac»: 

There is no summer, but in her cheerful 
looks, 

No frosty winter, but in her disdain. 

(Act ii se. 1, quoted by Mr. Collier.) 
John. At sea we are as puissant as the force 
Of Agamemnon in the haven of Troy : 

By land with Xerxes wo compare of strength, 
Whose soldiers drank up rivers in their 
thirst: 

Then, Bayard-like, blind overweening Nod, 
To reach at our imperial diadem, 

Is either to be swallow’d of the waves, 

Or hackt apieees when thou com’st ashore. 

(Act iii. sc. 1, not Shakspere's.) 
Count. For where the golden ore doth buried lyo, 
The ground undcckt with nature's tnpcs-try, 
Soems barron, sere, unfertile, fruitless, dry, 
And where tho upper turf of earth doth 
boast 

His pied perfumes and party-coloured cost. 
Delve there, and find this issue and their 
pride 

To spring from ordure and corruption's side. 

(Act i. sc. 2, Shakspere's.) 
Cit. The sun, dread lord, that in the western fall. 
Beholds us now low brought through misery, 
Did in the orient purple of the morn 
Salute our coming forth, when we were 
known ; 

Or may our portion be with damned fiends.” 

(Act v. sc. 1, not Shakspere’s.) 

I might fill pages with passages like these, but 
these, I think, are enough ; the difference is felt 
at once. The second and fourth are totally unlike 
Shakspere; the first and third are just what he 
might have written between Richard II. and 
John. In the episode we also find expressions 
such as hugy, venture t muster men, via, imperator, 
encouch, which are either of frequent occurrence 
in Shakspere. or have the true ring of his coinage 
in them. We find, moreover, two new characters 
introduced (Derby and Audlev), who appear in¬ 


deed in the after parts of the play, but developed 
after a totally different fashion from the masterly 
sketch of their first appearance; and above all, 
we find one character, Lodowick, the king’s poet¬ 
secretary, introduced in the episode only, who 
in a play entirely from Shakspere’s hand would 
certainly not have dropped out of sight so early, 
but have been utilised to the very end. The 
delicious pedantry of the man, whose attempt at 
verse consists of the two lines, 

“ More fair and chaste than is the queon of shades, 

More bold in constancy than Judith was 

who talks in inversions: 

“ Of what condition or estato she is, 

'Twere requisite that I should know, my Lord ; ” 

who tells the king, when enquiring for the above 
poem, 

“I have not to a period brought her praise,” 
is worthy, if not of the author of Polonius’ advice 
to his son, at least of tho author of the scene of 
Pandarus’ love-song. 

But it will be objected, Why do you give us 
these vague unscientific statements? Where be 
your rhyme-tests and double endings? Where 
your un-Shaksperian words that can be counted 
and tabulated ? They are all at hand, good 
reader. Here they are. 

In the episode, the proportion of rhyme-lines to 
verse-lines is one to seven; in the other parts of 
tho play, one to twenty ; in the episode, the pro¬ 
portion of lines with double endings to verse lines 
is one to ten; in the rest of the play it is one to 
twenty-five. These differences are far too great 
to allow the play to have been all written by one 
author at one period.; and if the play be Shak¬ 
spere's work throughout, it would be necessary to 
suppose that the worst part of the play- was 
written in his later time, with Lear and Othello ; 
or, if I may not be allowed to presume so far on 
the results of my applications of metrical tests 
(though to the development of Shakspere’s work 
they are, I am certain, our surest guide), then I 
appeal to a different kind of evidence altogether. 

In the main part of this play there are many 
words used that never occur in undoubted Shak- 
sperian plays, however often certain of them may¬ 
be fouud in Marlowe, Greene, and other early 
dramatists. For instance, bonny, which occurs in 
1 Henry VI. and 3 Henry VI., but is unknown 
in Shakspere, occurs in Act i. sc. 2 three times, 
and bonnier in Act iii. sc. 1. So the strange verb 
to patronage occurs in Act iii. sc. 3, and in 1 
Henry VI., never in Shakspere ; horizon (Act v. 
sc. 1), Are Caesar (Act i. sc. l),whinyard (Act i. 
sc. 2a), Bayard (Act iii. sc. 1), Nemesis (Act iii. sc. 
1), martialist (Act iii. sc. 3), plate, in the Spanish 
sense of silver (Act i.sc. 2, Act iv. sc. 4), solitariness 
(Act iii. sc. 2), quadrant (Act v. sc. 1), ure (Act i. 
sc. 1), are all words unknown to Shakspere's vo¬ 
cabulary. Battle-ray occurs in Act iii. sc. 3, and 
Act iv. sc. 3 ; Shakspere does not even admit the 
common form 'ray for array, while 'rayed is found 
in the part of The Taming of the Shrew not 
Shakspere’s. Burgonet, another word in this play, 
occurs only once in Shakspere in a very late play, 
Antony and Cleopatra, while it is found in 2 
Henry VI. three times. So the anomalous word 
expulsed, which we find in 2 Henry VI, but not 
in Shakspere, will be seen in Act iii. sc 2 of this 
play of Edward III. ; and in Act v. sc. 1 the un¬ 
usual verb to quittance, as in 1 Henry VI., but not 
in Shakspere. Cataline in the True Tragedy of 
the Duke of York has been replaced by Mnchiavel 
in 3 Henry VI., but remains undethroned in Act 
iii. sc. 1 of our play. But to go on with this list 
would be tedious: to make it complete, this is not 
the place. In the Transactions of the New Shak¬ 
spere Society we hope to collect all the possible 
evidence of this kina, regardless of the sneers of 
the idle, who want the reputation of work without 
the fatigue, or the cavils of the ignorant, who 
cannot understand our motives or our methods. 
We are much hindered at present by having to 


make fresh collations, &c., which ought to have 
been long since done reliably to our hands, as to 
these doubtful plays; but time will show what 
our after work is worth if we live to finish it, and 
if not, the next receivers of the torch, we are de¬ 
termined, shall not be deceived in this respect; 
they shall find all our work genuine and truthful; 
our foundation, though humble, shall be firm; 
our transcripts shall be free from imaginary inter¬ 
polations, and our texts from ingenious but delu¬ 
sive guess-work. 

But I must not enlarge on this; I must return 
to our play. I recommend any one who has been 
deluded by Capell, or his German copiers, or hia 
English reproducers at third hand, into the belief 
that this work is all Shakspere's, to read from the 
entrance of the King in Act i. sc. 2, to the end of 
Act ii. by itself, and judge if that part be 
Shakspere's, as I say it is; then to stop 
awhile, and read all the rest of the play by itself, 
noting the monotonous thud of the antique stop¬ 
line and the un-Shaksperian words I have given 
above, and judge if any part of that be Shak¬ 
spere's. If he say yes, he is not one I should care 
to argue the point w-ith, for to such a one even the 
scientific metrical test would be of no avail for hia 
enlightenment. lie might even agree with Mr. 
Collier in saving, “ I might quote the whole quarto, 
for it is all his." F. G. Fleat. 

P.S.—The New Shakspere Society will publish 
all these plays in due course. This one is not 
wanted immediately, as the edition by Delius, 
published at Elberfeld, 1854, is very cheap, and, 
unlike some of our own reprints of about that 
date, singularly well collated and accurate. 


The Editor will be glad if the Secretaries of Insti¬ 
tutions, and other persons concerned, will lend 
their aid in making this Calendar as complete as 
possible. 


APPOINTMENTS FOB NEXT WEEK. 

SATunDAT, April 25, 1 p.m. Solo ot Sotheby's of the Enpmv- 
inofi ot the late T. Pemberton, 
Esq. 

3 p.m. Cr}>ml Palace Concert (Mr. 

M aims’.? Benefit). 

,, Royal Institution : Prof. Seeley 
ou “ The Age of the French 
Revolution.*’ 

3.45 p.m. Royal Botanic. 

Monday, April 27, 1 p.m. Salt* at Christie’s of the Collection 

of Drawings of tho late J. Garle, 
!■:«!■ 

fi p.m. Philosophical Club. 

7 p.m. Institute of Actuaries. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts ; Cantor Lecture: 

Mr. F. Barff on “ Carbon and 
Compounds of Carbon.” (III.) 
„ Social Science Association : Mr. 
R. Hamilton on “ Compulsion 
and other Means of -carrying 
Primary Education to * all 
Classes.” 

,, Medical. 

8.30 p.m. Geographical. 

TrESDAY, April 28, 1 p.m. Sale at Sotheby’s of Mr. Emerson 

Norman’s Collection of English 
Pottery and Porcelain. 

3 p.m. Royal Institution : Prof. Ruther¬ 
ford on 4, *rh© Nervons System.” 
8 p.m. Society of Arts: Col. J. C. Gaw ler 
on “ The History, Progress, and 
Prospects of South Africa.” 

„ Civil Engineers. Anthropological. 

8.30 p.m. Royal Medical and ChirorgicaL 
Wednesday,A pril 20,4 p.m. Zoological. 

4.15 p.m. Royal Society of Literature. 

7 p.m. London Institution : Prof. Morley 

on “ The English Poets of the 
Nineteenth Century.” (IV.) 

8 p.m. Society of Arts : Mr. J. Spakes 

on “ Some Recent Inventions and 
Applications of Lambeth Stone¬ 
ware, Term Cotta, and other 
Pottery, for Internal and Ex¬ 
ternal Decorations.” 

„ Geological. 

Tire RflDAY, April 80, 1p.m. Sale by Messrs. Pnttick & Simp¬ 
son, of a collection of Music 
and Musical Instruments. 

„ Sale, at Sotheby’s, of Mr. Brett’s 
Collection i-f Sevres, Dresden,Ac. 
3 p.m. Royal Institution: Mr. W. N. 

Hartley on “ The Atmosphere.” 
6 p.m. Royal Society Clnb. 

8.30 p.m. Miss Agnes Zimmermann’g Con¬ 
cert (Hanover Sqnure Rooms). 

„ Royal. Antiquaries*. 
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Fbiqay, May 1, 1 pan. Sale at Christie's of Mr. Two" 

penny’s Porcelain, etc. 

2 p.n. Royal Institution : Annual Meet¬ 
ing. 

„ Royal United Service Institution : 
Colonel V. Baker on “ The 
Military Geography of Central 
Asia.” 

4 p.ra. Archaeological Institute. 

7.30 p.m. Sacred Harmonic Society : Costa’B 
Naaman (Exeter Hall). 

8 p.m. Fhilological: Mr. Sweet on “ The 
History of English Sounds." 

(III.) 

„ Society of Arts : Mr. H. G. Ken¬ 
nedy on “ The Ruins of Cam¬ 
bodia and the Antiquities of 
Indo-China*” 

„ Geologists’ Association. 


SCIENCE. 

Allgemeine Etlinographie. Von Dr. Friedrich 
Muller. (Wien: Holder, 1873.) 

The reputation of Dr. Friedrich Muller has 
not yet extended far beyond the inner circle 
of- the learned, to whom, indeed, he almost 
exclusively addresses himself; yet he cer¬ 
tainly occupies a distinguished and original 
place among professional scholars. While 
the majority of contemporary philologists 
have confined themselves to the study of a 
single family of languages,—some of the 
Aryan, some of the Semitic,—few have had 
the courage or the ability to embrace a wider 
range of subjects, and Dr. F. Muller is almost 
alone in having written with equal compe¬ 
tence upon the most widely differing branches 
of philology, producing works on the lan¬ 
guages of America and Australia, no less 
valuable than those which he has devoted to 
Pali and Zend. 

Ho was first tempted to step beyond the 
Indo-European territory by the task confided 
to him, some years ago, of drawing up the 
linguistic part of the report on the voyage of 
the Austrian frigate Novara, and from that 
time he conceived the project of tracing in 
one vast outline the picture of the whole 
hnman race. Numerous articles published in 
different journals (Behm’s Geographisches 
Jahrbuch, Mittheilungen der anthropologischen 
Gesellschaft zu Wien ) were practically ad¬ 
vertisements and instalments of the projected 
work. Dr. Muller’s ambition was to pre¬ 
sent to the public a work as extensive as 
Prichard’s famous book, and to include, as 
Prichard did, all the materials collected by 
science at the time he wrote. But without 
renouncing this great task, the author has 
thought fit to sum up in a kind of manual the 
principal results of ethnographic science as 
it is at present constituted. Dr. Muller will 
not complain of our insisting on the words at 
present, for his science builds as yet upon a 
shifting soil, and systems succeed systems 
with perplexing rapidity,—systems, that is, 
of classification, of migrations and origins. 
Our knowledge of the nature and manners 
of the races which inhabit our globe con¬ 
tinues steadily progressing; but most works 
on this subject, though interesting and 
amusing, are devoid as yet of a truly scien¬ 
tific character. 

Dr. F. Muller’s work, though professedly 
only a handbook, is really a large volume of 
550 pages: 72 of which are devoted to the 
introduction,—that is to say, to the theory; 
the remainder to the description of the races, 
—that is, to the facts. Itwill perhaps be most 
useful to restrict our remarks chiefly to the 
introduction, which contains the author’s 


original ideas, most of which will not secure 
the reader’s assent, though all deserve the 
attention of scholars, despite the rashness of 
some of the hypotheses. 

Ethnography is often confounded with an¬ 
thropology, and the distinction between the 
two sciences is not as yet clearly established, 
especially in the minds of anthropologists, 
who are constantly encroaching upon the 
domains of ethnography. Ethnography is 
the science of peoples, —that is, of man con¬ 
sidered collectively; anthropology is the 
science of man, considered as man,—that is, 
as an individual. The difference between 
the two sciences consists less in the subject 
which they treat than in the point of view 
from which they contemplate it; both alike 
are of modem origin, for it may be said that 
the German Blumenbach founded the first 
(De Generis Humani Varietale et Natura), 
and the Englishman Prichard the second 
(Natural History of Man). 

The two sciences come into collision in 
the great problem which forces itself on 
everyone who aims at reconstituting the 
genealogy of the different groups into which 
mankind is divided, that of determining the 
relations between peoples and races. Race 
and people (or nation) are in fact terms of a 
very different character. The first, purely 
anthropological in significance, treats men 
as animals, according to the characteristics 
of their physical conformation, and, as such, 
directly subject to the laws of organic nature. 
The second, an ethnographic term, charac¬ 
terises man by his relation to the groups 
which he forms, and to the societies which 
are bound together within and made recog¬ 
nisable from without by the sign of a common 
language. The union of several peoples, 
whoso mutual relationship is evidenced by 
affinity of language, forms a complex whole 
which in ordinary language is often, bat 
erroneously, called a race, e.g. the' Latin 
race, the Germanic race, Ac. We say 
erroneously, for there is no unity in the 
physiological characteristics of the indivi¬ 
duals which compose these groups. The 
flexibility of the German language makes it 
possible to avoid this confusion, by speaking, 
as Dr. Muller proposes to do, of a Volkstamm 
or family of peoples. To anthropology 
belongs the task of grouping men in races, 
and to ethnography that of grouping them 
in families of peoples. 

There was evidently an age in the history 
of mankind when races did exist and peoples 
did not; but the inference which the author 
draws from this plausible hypothesis appears 
to us by no means evident: it is that, at 
the time when there were only races, man 
had not yet acquired the power of speech; 
he was still only the homo primigenins alalus 
of Haeckel, and it was only as he learnt to 
speak that peoples began to differentiate 
themselves. Anthropologists admit that 
VolJcstdmme, or groups belonging to the Indo- 
European, Hamitic, Semitic, and Basque 
families respectively, belong to the same race. 
Therefore they had no language before their 
separation. 

This hypothesis is certainly convenient, 
and relieves its author from the necessity of 
making the divisions of races and of peoples 
agree, which is the rock upon which many 
systems have struck, but it is at the same 

Dii 


time purely arbitrary. If it is positively re¬ 
solved to bring all these four families back to 
an original unify, it would be less hazardous 
to suppose (which Max Muller allows to be 
at least within the limits of scientific possi¬ 
bility) that at the time when the families 
now distinct were still united, their language 
was in a primitive state of mobility, in a kind 
of nebulosity, whence the most diverse forms 
could proceed, and once generated continue 
to diverge more and more as they followed 
their natural tendencies towards develop¬ 
ment. It seems to us that our science 
would do better to stop short in front of an 
insoluble problem, instead of attempting to 
give to mere guesses the form of an appa¬ 
rently scientific hypothesis. 

The systems of classification hitherto 
adopted by anthropologists—and as promptly 
abandoned by them—seem to us to establish 
only one fact, that a satisfactory system has 
not yet been arrived at. They rest upon 
some one arbitrarily selected characteristic. 
Blumenbach, for instance, divided men into 
five races, according at once to their colour 
and their geographical distribution : the 
white, or Caucasian race; the yellow, or 
Mongolian; the black, or Ethiopian; the 
red, or American; the brown, or Malay race. 
The sucessors of Blumenbach have some¬ 
times extended and sometimes abridged this 
classification. Cuvier admitted three races 
only: the white, or Caucasian; the yellow, or 
Mongolian; the black, or Ethiopian. Picker¬ 
ing recognised eleven; GeorgeMorton seventy- 
two. Other anthropologists have thought 
that the skull was too important an organ 
of the human frame not to afford an exact 
criterion. The most famous classification 
made from this point of view is that of the 
Swede Retzius, who, combining the form of 
the skull and the features of the face, reduced 
the whole human species to four types, though 
his views as to their arrangement varied 
four times in the course of fourteen years. 
Thus in 1842 he placed the Afghans amongst 
the gentes brachycephalce orthognathce, and in 
1856 amongst the gentes brachycephalce pro - 
gnathce ; the Persians, who in 1842 were gentes 
brachycephalcB orthognathce, had become in 
1856 gentes dolichocephalce orthognathce. Such 
changes sum up and symbolise the history of 
most anthropological classifications. 

Dr. F. Muller adopts Haeckel’s classifica¬ 
tion, which is regulated mainly by the cha¬ 
racter of the hair. He says: “Following the 
nature of the hair of the head, men fall at 
once into two great classes,—namely, the 
woolly-haired (obh6rpi\ec) and smooth-haired 
(\ur(rdrpix«c). "Whilst among the former 
each hair is slightly flattened, like a riband ; 
among the latter each hair is cylindri¬ 
cal, and if cut straight across the end 
appears circular. All woolly-haired races 
are long-headed ( dolichocephali ) and with 
projecting jaws (prognathi), and show accord¬ 
ingly the closest relationship to the ape 
type: they all dwell in the southern hemi¬ 
sphere, reaching to the equator, and a few 
degrees above. Within these two chief 
divisions, I. Woolly-haired, II. Smooth-haired, 
there are two subdivisions, based on a closer 
examination of the growth of the hair in both 
classes. First amongst the Woolly-haired: 
T. The tuft-haired (Ktxpoicopoi); IL Fleece¬ 
haired (tpioKopoi) : amongst the former the 
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hairs grow in separate tufts or locks, 
amongst the latter they are spread equally 
oyer the whole surface of the head. Simi¬ 
larly the Smooth-haired are divided into two 
sub-classes, — namely, I. Straight-haired 
(cvdvrofiot), II. Curly-haired (emrAocopoi); 
the dark hair of the former hangs down 
stiff and smooth, whilst amongst the latter, 
black or fair hair falls down in more or less 
waving locks: with the latter quality there 
is connected a greater or less development 
of heard,' which in the other divisions is 
entirely wanting or only faintly marked.” 
Dr. Muller classes all the varieties of the 
human species as twelve races, divided as 
follows 


I. Woolly-haired. 


II. Smooth-haired -( 


A. Tuft-hairod . j 

B. Fleece-haired B j 

A. Straight-haired 

B. Curly-haired . 


1. Hottentots. 

2. Pnpuos. 

1. African Negro. 

2. Kaffirs. 

1. Australians. 

2. Hyperboreans, or 

dwellers in Arc¬ 
tic regions. 

3. Americans. 

4. Malays. 

5. Mongols. 

1. Dmvidians. 

2. Nubians. 

3. Mediterraneans. 


Dr. Muller afterwards divides these races 
into families, but begins thenceforward to 
make language both the starting-point and 
criterion. In point of fact, two only of these 
races, the Kaffirs and the Malays, correspond 
to linguistic families; perhaps the same 
might be true of the Papuas and Austra¬ 
lians, if the materials were not too scanty to 
allow of the question being completely eluci¬ 
dated at present. With these exceptions all 
the races indicated by the author are polyglot, 
i.e. divided into families that are linguistically 
distinct. 

The majority of ethnographers make the 
mistake of passing indifferently from physical 
to linguistic characteristics, relying in their 
genealogical classifications sometimes on one, 
sometimes on the other. The great merit 
of Dr. F. Muller is to have distinguished 
between these two heterogeneous elements. 
Instead of classing peoples with, he classes 
them witldn races, as subdivisions, so that 
the data of ethnography and anthropology 
can be distinguished at a glance, and all con¬ 
fusion between the two sciences is avoided. 

Dr. Muller next discusses—following for 
the most part Haeckel and Darwin—the 
question of the origin and antiquity of man, 
his primitive country, and the probable age 
of the races now existing, while he enquires 
from what geographical centres and in what 
order the families ( Volkstdmme) which have 
detached themselves, like swarms, from the 
races, were first formed. The picture is 
brilliant, but is made up of inductions that 
become more and more hypothetical as we 
go farther and farther back. We decline 
to adopt the author’s ideas, though it cannot 
be denied that his system is grandly con¬ 
ceived, self-consistent, and abounding in 
suggestions, if not in proof. 

After these considerations, which form the 
philosophy of the work, the author describes 
the races and peoples enumerated in the 
order adopted in his classification. Here the 
facts occupy almost all the available space. 
In the case of each people he sums up all 
that is known of its physical conformation, 
its moral character, its religion, its manners, 
industry, migrations, and languages. The 


only nations which, to onr thinking, the 
writer treats too briefly are the Indo-Euro¬ 
pean peoples, and of these especially the 
Europeans. He probably considered that 
they were already sufficiently well known to 
his readers, but it would have been inter¬ 
esting, and indeed only right, to show that 
many of the customs and habits which he 
describes amongst natives of lower civilisa¬ 
tion are to be met with under a more ad¬ 
vanced form or sometimes only under a 
different name amongst the nations that 
believe themselves to be marching at the 
head of the civilised world. It is not only 
amongst the Hottentots and African negroes 
that the habit prevails of inhaling the smoke 
of narcotic plants through tnbes. It is not 
only amongst the Polynesians and the Red¬ 
skins of America that the rich keep several 
wives, while the common people live in 
monogamy. . . . Perhaps the ethnographical 
descriptions would have seemed to tend to¬ 
wards satire here, if Dr. Muller had described 
the Volkstamm to which we ourselves belong 
with the same method as the others; but the 
philosophic and unprejudiced reader may be 
trusted to trace many parallels and compari¬ 
sons of this kind for himself. 

H. Gaidoz. 


Dictionnaire Basque-Franrais. By W. J. 

Van Eys. (Paris: Maisonneuve. Lon¬ 
don: Williams & Norgate. 1873.) 

Basque has long been at once a puzzle and a 
delight to the philologists. Its isolated posi¬ 
tion, its strange character, and its unknown 
origin have given scope for the wildest va¬ 
garies of the imagination. The Metropolitan 
Chapter of Pampeluna two hundred years 
ago, followed by Erro in the beginning of the 
present century, found in Basque the lan¬ 
guage of Paradise; and a short time since 
M. Baudrimont essayed to prove that the 
prehistoric annals of mankind could be read 
in the archives of the Basque Djctionary. 
But although every now and then we have 
evidence that the race of linguistic para- 
doxers, worthy of being immortalised in the 
Budget of a second De Morgan, is not yet 
extinct, the language has of late received the 
attention of serious students trained in all 
the severity of modern scientific philology. 
Prince Lucien Bonaparte has rendered in¬ 
valuable aid to the scholar by his investiga¬ 
tions into the several dialects of the country, 
and we have now at last a complete 
dictionary of this curious tongue by Mr. Van 
Eys, the well-known author of the best 
Basque grammar in existence. 

Mr. Van Eys may well regard it as the 
first contribution to Basque lexicology. 
Larramendi’s lexicon of the Guipuzcoan 
dialect, hitherto the only available work of 
the kind, is at once uncritical and inaccurate, 
and, like other dictionaries of the last 
century, full of words invented by the writer 
himself. Besides Larramendi, Pouvreau 
compiled a lexicon of the Labourdin dialect, 
which exists at Paris in MS. only; and this 
with Salaberry’s vocabulary of the Bas- 
Navarrese are the only lexical works which 
Mr. Van Eys had to refer to. The rest had 
to be extracted from various Basque books, 
beginning with Lizarraga’s New Testament of 
1571. It is a pity that he had no trustworthy 


source for the Souletin, which the Basques 
themselves regard as a peculiarly pure 
dialect. 

The Introduction contains several highly 
interesting articles; we only wish there were 
more. One of them disputes the view of 
Prince Lucien Bonaparte and M. Vinson, 
that where we have an interchange of h with 
g or h the guttural is the oldest,—an opinion 
which, I suppose, they would support on the 
ground of the general phonetic law that the 
harder sound passes into the easier, and not 
the converse. Another article, on the 
Demonstrative Pronoun, has already appeared 
in the Revue de Linguistique. Some useful 
notes on the consonants and their inter¬ 
changes are added. 

The Dictionary is at once scientific and 
practical. The roots, or at least the most 
primitive forms now attainable, are printed 
in large type, with the derivatives arranged 
under them. The varying forms of a word 
in the four dialects are given, and the origin 
of terms borrowed from French or Spanish 
pointed out. Mr. Van Eys occasionally dis¬ 
cusses the form and history of a word and 
the opinions of other writers about it, or 
illustrates Basque usage from other lan¬ 
guages. He has done good service in 
exposing M. de Charencey’s hasty etymo¬ 
logies in the latter’s Recherches sur les 
Nome des Animaux domestiques eliez les 
Basques ; but he seems to me to have for¬ 
gotten his usual caution when he regards the 
root ka/rraka as connected with the parent- 
Aryan krak, “ to sound : ” onomatopoeic 
wordsmay resemble one another all the world 
over without implying any mutual relation¬ 
ship. 

We trust the Dictionary will attract 
more scholars to a study of the extremely 
interesting language which it puts within 
easy reach of the general reader. Philologi- 
cally considered, there are few more valuable 
idioms; and Basque possesses the inestimable 
advantage of being an agglutinative language 
a practical acquaintance with which can be 
acquired without difficulty. We have not 
to plunge into the snows of Northern Russia 
or the barbarism of Siberia and Turkey. 
And the development which Basque has 
undergone renders it a more fruitful subject 
of study than most of the other examples of 
the agglutinative class ; while the special 
problems which it presents are of the highest 
importance to the advance and elucidation 
of scientific philology. A. H. Sayce. 


P. Ovidii Nasonis Heroides XIV. Edited 
by Arthur Palmer, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Dublin. (London : Longmans & 
Co., 1874.) 

This edition of Ovid’s Heroides is through¬ 
out on a very high level of scholarship and 
criticism. It is strange that a book so often 
read in English schools, and which must so 
often have taxed the patience of the youth¬ 
ful aspirant at any period from the age of 
eight to fourteen—we read it at the former 
age ourselves, and found it excruciating— 
should never have received adequate critical 
examination in this country till now. Mr. 
Paley’s Fasti is a well-known and popular 
school-book; but this is the only complete 
work of Ovid’s with really good English 
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notes which has appeared up to this time; for 
wen the Metamorphoses still lacks an editor; 
and the labours of Merkel, Korn, and other 
Germans, who have done so much to place the 
text of Ovid on a true footing, have received, 
as compared with editions of other Latin 
authors, comparatively little attention. 

Mr. Arthur Palmer, who has hitherto been 
known only as the writer of a clever article 
on Propertius in the first volume of Herm- 
■athena, was attracted to the Heroides by 
the advantage which the work possesses of 
existing in a singularly good uninterpolated 
MS. of the ninth or tenth century. This 
MS., the Puteaneus, he considers to be so 
superior to all the others, of which there are a 
great many, as to stand in a first class by 
itself; a judgment which Heinsius seems, 
partially at least, to sanction, in calling it his 
sacra ancora, though we could wish that Mr. 
Palmer had done something himself in the 
way of further inspection of this and the 
other earliest MSS. to make the asser¬ 
tion incontrovertible. Next to the Puteaneus 
he ranks Merkel’s G, a Wolfenbiittel codex 
of about the twelfth century; and these 
two, with an occasional quotation from other 
codices, constitute the apparatus criticus of 
the edition, which has thus the merit of 
clearness and much simplicity. 

Starting from the Puteaneus as a base 
worth in its single self many hundred more 
corrupt foundations, Mr. Palmer has emended 
several passages of the Heroides with a 
success which, in our judgment, lifts this 
edition into a book of the first rank. His 
success is the more considerable that some of 
his predecessors have failed, or at least failed 
to convince. Amongst these is Madvig, 
whose emendations are given in extenso, pp. 
xxxiv.-xl. of the Preface. It need not be 
said that they are always interesting, as the 
conjectures of so great a scholar must be, 
but it is more and more certain that Madvig’s 
strength as an emender is not in verse, but 
prose; and it must- not be concealed that even 
in the editor of the de Finibus such monstrosi¬ 
ties as “ Praeceptis Priamei (voc. of Priameis) 
eiforet usa tuis,” or “Quodlibet ad facinus iste 
dat anna dolor ” are inexcusable. On the other 
hand, Madvig’s reportat for report as, vii. 159, 
lentifero for the meaningless letifero, ix. 141, 
like his explanation of the preposition a in 
vi. 156, “ A totidem naiis orba sit ilia viro, 
are highly ingenious, and, at least the last of 
them, extremely probable. We are paying a 
deserved compliment to Mr. Palmer when we 
say that the care which he has shown 
in _ constantly keeping before him the two 
primary rules of conjectural restoration, 
to adhere to the palaeographical indications 
of the best MS. or MSS., as the case may 
be, and to make the author his own stan¬ 
dard of ideas, language, and metre, have made 
us critical in judging not only his prede¬ 
cessors’ attempts but his own. He is, 
in all probability, right in eliciting from 
the corrupt reading of P ii. 100, Exspectem 
pelago vela negateta, where the other MSS. 
give negata meo, which is nonsense, vela 
negante data, for the short final syllable 
has several parallels in the Heroides, e.g. 
vela videre lua, x. 46. Admirable, too, is 
covet for fa/vet vi. 100, JJrbe virum iuvi for 
JJrbe virum vidi vi. 55, restorations as certain 
as restorations can be. Less convincing is j 


Milite tam forti nauta, tuenda fui vi 54, 
for P’s Milite tamfortuna tuenda fait. P m 
sec. and G ha \eforti vita tuenda fuit, which 
Mr. Palmer has printed in his text, though 
he rightly finds it obscure. It seems possible 
that Ovid may have meant a contrast in vita 
to the deaths of their husbands by which the 
Lemnian women had before shown their 
bravery. “ If we were brave enough to 
kill our husbands, we ought to have been 
brave enough to defend our lives.” There 
is some weakness in this, but it is an 
Ovidian weakness, and not worse than his 
detestable fondness for confusing the material 
with the metaphorical, e.g. Quamque lapis 
sedes tarn lapis ipsa fui x. 50, Non poterant 
figi piaecordia ferrea cornu : TJt te non tegeres, 
pectore tutus eras. Indeed on the general 
score of the poetical merits of these poems 
we cannot agree with Mr. Palmer’s ver¬ 
dict, or, to speak more emphatically and 
more truly, are inclined to think that 
Ovid’s faults are nowhere so conspicuous 
"as here. It is true the very idea of mythi¬ 
cal heroines writing love-letters before 
the invention of writing materials is gro¬ 
tesque; but when this is got over, the 
execution is full of the most glaring faults 
of taste. How a man great enough to write 
the Amores could sit down from the perusal 
of the fourth Aeneid to write Dido Aeneae is 
one of those problems in human nature 
which only the most enlarged study of the 
poetic temperament can explain. It is a 
perpetual shock from first to last, and is only 
not exquisitely painful because it is so 
keenly ridiculous. 

The commentary is generally good, though 
hardly full enough; but it is not without 
faults. In i. 90, Viscera nostrae lua dilaceran- 
tur opes, which Mr. Palmer translates ‘ My 
heart is rent, your wealth is squandered,’ it 
seems more likely that viscera is in apposition 
with opes, a favourite trick of Ovid’s style, 
cf. iii. 105, fortes animas, mea numina, 149, 
nosiram tua munera vitam, vii. 157, frater, 
naque tela, sagittas. In this case viscera 
will be used as in Cic. ad Q. Frat. i. 3. 7, 
cum de visceribus tuis et filii tui satisfacturus 
sis, i.e., as a strong expression to denote the 
means of subsistence, as we might talk of a 
man paying away his very life-blood. In 
i. 103, Hoc faciunt, if the reading of P, 
is probably right, the meaning is not hoc 
precantur, but precantur simply, like roJro 
bpCxii. In vii. 146, ix. 61, it is not difficult 
to trace the usual half-ironical sense of 
nempe, “to be sure” : can it be shown that 
it is ever without this notion, however latent 
and untranslatable it may be ? In viii. 19, 
Si (sit) socer exemplo nuptae repetitor ad- 
emptae, Nupta foret Paridi mater, ut ante 
fuit, it is a violation of all probability to 
take exemplo as “ after your fashion ”; the 
sense seems to be, “ if you look at home for 
examples, Menelaus would still be without his 
ravished wife, if he had acted like you.” 
In ix. 101, Quod tu non esses iure, the sub¬ 
junctive is strictly exact, “what yon would 
have no right to call yourself,” not, as Mr. 
Palmer translates, “ That which you were 
not by right.” 

The book is, however, throughout careful 
and good. We hope to see another work of 
Latin philology from its editor. 

R. .Ellis. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

We understand that the Micrographic Dic¬ 
tionary is now undergoing a complete revision by 
its present editor, Professor P. M. Duncan, F.R.S., 
ana that the first part of this new edition, will be 
published shortly Dy Mr. Van Voorst. 

Mb. George Dikes has printed a large map 
of the rainfall of the London district from 1813 
to 1872, which shows that the yearly average 
over the whole district during sixty years has 
been about 24 £ inches. The day of least rainfall 
has been March 24, the day of greatest fall 
October 22. Taking five days in succession, the 
least rainfall has been from March 22 to 26; the 
greatest from October 22 to 26, both inclusive. 
This map does not corroborate Mr. Meldrum’s 
theory of the connexion between the sun-spots and 
the rainfall. 

Dr our notice of the last report of the Royal 
Commission on Scientific Instruction, &c., we 
pointed out the important services rendered by 
Kew Gardens to our colonies and dependencies in 
supplying them with living plants, with seeds, and 
with trained gardeners. Aninteresting confirmation 
of this is to be found in Governor Grant’s recently 
transmitted account of the Botanic Gardens at 
Castleton, Jamaica. We have space but for two 
extracts:— 

“ The Vanilla thrives very well at Castleton, and 
the flowers are artificially fertilised, with complete 
success, by the new gardener, Mr. Kendall, selected 
for us by Dr. Hooker, whoso services in all respects 
have been most valuable.” 

Further on we read,— 

“ For a few years past the Superintendent of our 
Botanic Garden has been distributing here small 
packets of tobacco seeds, at the rate of two hundred 
packets a year. These packets contain fivo varieties 
of seed, originally procured from Kew. I cannot 
mention Kew without observing that, infinite as have 
been the services of Dr. Hooker to every part of the 
British Empire, there is no spot in that empire which 
has greater reason for gratitude to that eminent man 
than this island of Jamaica.” 

Solar Photography. —Mr. De la Rue, to whom 
astronomers are indebted for the introduction of 
photography in celestial affairs, exhibited at the 
last meeting of the Astronomical Society an in¬ 
genious contrivance for taking on different parts of 
the same plate sixty photographs in succession of 
the planet Venus with the neighbouring part of 
the sun’s limb at intervals of one second, on the 
occasion of the approaching transit of Venus, an 
idea due to M. Janssen. With this object a 
circular glass plate, eleven inches in diameter, duly 
sensitized, is moved step by step every second, 
whilst a brass disc with a narrow slit revolves in 
front of it once in a second, the exposure, 
amounting to a few thousandths of a second, being 
given when the slit passes across a rectangular 
aperture which determines the size of each picture, 
successive portions of the plate being brought in 
front of this opening every second. The motion is 
given by clockwork, and the whole apparatus is to 
be attached to the photoheliograpn now being 
constructed by Mr. Dallmeyer for the Indian 
Transit of Venus expedition, under command of 
Colonel Tennant, R.E. Another plan with the 
same object in view has been-devised at Green¬ 
wich. to be applied to the five photoheliographs 
for the British expeditions, and has already been 
brought into operation. With this arrangement 
fifty pictures of the sun’s limb have been taken in 
as many seconds, and without any indication of 
tremor, the great difficulty in the practical appli¬ 
cation of Janssen’s idea; for though the exposure 
is so short, yet a vibration may have time to pro¬ 
duce an injurious effect even in a hundredth of a 
second. The great test of the smoothness of the 
working of this apparatus is that there is no audi¬ 
ble sound during the turning of the handle which 
gives motion to the whole, though the operators 
nave hardly yet acquired the skill of an organ- 
grinder in keeping good time. 
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The Distance of the Sun .—Not content with 
equipping a eostlv expedition to the Mauritius for 
the Transit of Venus, Lord Lindsay seems deter¬ 
mined to leave no stone unturned which is likely 
to help in obtaining accurately the sun's distance. 
Accordingly he has, in an elaborate paper, dis¬ 
cussed the value of observations with a heliometer 
of the distance of the planet Juno from neighbour¬ 
ing stars; for though this small body does not 
come so near us as Venus or Mars, yet it can be 
more accurately observed on account of its small¬ 
ness, and as tbo rotation of the earth shifts the 

J iosition of the observer and so produces a paral- 
actic displacement of the planet among the shirs 
between rising and setting, there is no necessity 
to move outside the observatory, or to compare 
measures at different places in order to find the 
parallax and distance of the planet and hence the 
distance of the sun. Lord Lindsay considers that, 
by making the most of the measures which may 
bo obtained next November, when Juno is near 
the earth, the distance of the sun may be found 
within one four-hundredth part, or about eight 
hundred thousand miles, a small error compara¬ 
tively speaking. The heliometer which is to be 
used in these measures is a telescope with an ob¬ 
ject-glass cut in two, each half of which forms an 
image of the object, so that, by separating the two 
halves to the proper amount, the image of Juno 
from one half may be made to coincide with the 
image of a star from the other half; the reading 
of the scale will then give the separation of the 
two halveB of the object-glass, and therefore the 
distance between the star and Juno, and as a pre¬ 
liminary to the observations, Lord Lindsay has 
carefully determined the value of the scale divi¬ 
sions on which everything depends. Of course 
the length of the scale will vary with the tempe¬ 
rature, but it appears that the focal length of the 
object-glass varies in nearly the same proportion, 
so that tho angle measured, which is the length of 
the scale divided by the focal length of the object- 
glass, remains nearly unaffected by change of 
temperature. 

Twinkling of the Stars .—The subject of the 
twinkling of stars has engaged a good deal of at¬ 
tention of late years, and some interesting results 
have been obtained. A few years ago, the Italian 
astronomer, Respighi, announced the discovery of 
the cause of scintillation in certain dark bands 
which were seen to traverse the spectrum of a star, 
indicating changes in the refrangibility of our 
atmosphere, from hot and cold strata, which pro¬ 
duce something of the effect of a passing mirage. A 
layer of hot air would bend the rays less than the 
colder and denser air around, and thus the star's 
light would not reach the observer, rays which 
traversed the hot stratum passing over his head, 
and those which traversed the cold air below being 
bent so as to fall beneath his feet. As the rays of 
dilferent colours are differently bent in their pas¬ 
sage through the air (the red rays being the least 
refracted), different parts of a star's spectrum would 
be thus cut off in succession, as the relative tem¬ 
peratures of the layers of air varied. Arago’s not 
very lucid explanation of the phenomena, as a 
result of the interference of light, is in this way 
completely disposed of. 

M. Montigny, of Brussels, has been investigating 
the amount of scintillation in different stars by 
the help of an ingenious contrivance, to which he 
gives the name of scintillometer. His plan is to 
make use of the persistence of impressions on the 
retina, by causing a thick plate of glass, mounted 
obliquely on an axis parallel to that of the tele¬ 
scope used, and fixed just in front of the eye¬ 
piece, to rotate rapidly; the effect of this is to 
displace the stars image, so that, owing to the 
varying inclination of the glass plate, the star 
appears to move in a circle, which, if the rotation 
is rapid enough (three or four times in a second), 
forms a continuous circle of light, just as in the 
case of a burning stick whirled rapidly. The 
changes in the colour of a star will be seen on 
this circle, the successive points of which give the 


appearance of the object at successive small frac¬ 
tions of a second; and in this way, by counting 
the alternations of colour in the circumference of 
this circle of light, M. Montigny has succeeded in 
observing nearly two hundred alternations of 
eblour in a second of time. 

The' point sought to be established was the 
connexion between these changes and the con¬ 
stitution of the stellar light, for it is easy to see 
that rays which are deficient cannot be acted on 
by undulations of the atmosphere, and that there 
will therefore be fewer changes of colour the 
more dark bands there are in a star’s spectrum. 
Now Secchi has divided the stars of whicn he has 
examined the spectra into four types, and M. 
Montigny has observed the scintillations of stars 
belonging to three of these types: viz., bluish 
white stars, exhibiting four black lines in their 
spectrum; yellow stare, like our sun, showing 
numerous fine dark lines; and orange stars, which 
have a spectrum somewhat resembling a colon¬ 
nade. As far as the results obtained by M. Mon- 
tignv go, it seems that the greatest amount of 
twinkling is to be found in the first type (white 
stare), and the least in the third type (orange 
stars), and that the mere brightness of the star 
has no influence on the phenomena. But the 
principle of combining observations of different 
nights without any further correction, on which 
M. Montigny has acted, is highly objectionable, 
and destroys our confidence in "his conclusions. 
The proper way of treating such measures is to , 
arrange the stars in sequences representing the 
order of scintillation, just as Sir John Herschel 
formed sequences of brightness as a basis for his 
standard magnitudes of stars. 

Polarisation of the Light of the Skg .—When 
light is reflected from any surface, it suffers to a 
greater or less extent a modification known as 
polarisation, by virtue of which it is rendered 
incapable of reflection from a plate of glass, or of 
transmission through certain crystals in certain 
positions. We thus have a ready means of know¬ 
ing whether a body is self-luminous, or shines by 
reflected light. But the polarisation of the sun¬ 
light reflected by the sky often masks other 
effects, and Professor Pickering has done good 
service by taking up this subject, which he does 
in a paper in Si/liman's Journal. The first part 
of the paper is devoted to an experimental verifi¬ 
cation of Fresnel's formulae for the intensity of 
the light reflected or transmitted bv glass plates. 
The curious result is arrived at, that with ten 
plates of glass more light is transmitted obliquely 
than normally. 

The polarisation of the sky is found by Pro¬ 
fessor Pickering to be the same at points equi¬ 
distant from the sun, and to follow nearly the 
law which would be given by specular reflection 
from particles of aqueous vapour, but diminished in 
amount 30 per cent. 

By means of the polarimeter Professor Pickering 
Ires separated the polarised light (which is nothing 
but reflected sunlight) from the light which has 
been absorbed by the particles of the air and then 
emitted, and which, therefore, partakes of their 
colour; the interesting result of these experiments 
is that the blue of the sky is really inherent in it, 
and is due to the colour of the particles, a view 

? [uite in accordance with the observations of Pro- 
essor Cooke with the spectroscope, and Professor 
Tyndall on aqueous vapour in a state of formation. 

Solar Corona. —Mr. Ranyard has pointed out 
some curious features in the solar corona, as de¬ 
picted in the photographs taken during the total 
eclipse of 1871, and has suggested the possibility 
of their being due to a comet, as a nucleus with 
three concentric rings is visible. Like a good 
picture, the more these photographs are looked at 
the more detail is seen, and the structure exhibited 
in the corona after patient gazing is quite mar¬ 
vellous. Under Mr. Ranvard’s care, faithful draw¬ 
ings have been made which represent with won¬ 
derful accuracy the principal detail, but though 
the sun’s diameter is only two-tenths of an inch 


in the photographs and is four inches ia the draw¬ 
ings, it is hopeless to attempt to insert everything 
that can be made out on the negative. 

The drawings will appear in the exhaustive 
report on Solar Eclipses, to be published in the 
Memoirs of the Astronomical Society, under the 
superintendence of the Astronomer Royal and 
Mr. Ranyard. 

Changes in a Nebula .—The nebula surrounding 
the southern star ij Argils has at last been 
caught in the act of changing. Mr. Ellery writes 
from the Melbourne Observatory to say that its 
appearance is quite different from what it was six 
months ago, and that it is closing rapidly on the 
central star which is situated in an open space, 
something like a figure of eight. It has long been 
known that the star is subject to wonderful varia¬ 
tions of brightness, but the changes in the nebula 
appear more marvellous still. Possibly, we are 
witnessing the birth of a new solar system. 
The decision of this question, which has been 
for some time a matter of dispute, must be most 
gratifying to those who urged the equipment of 
the magnificent Melbourne reflector of four feet 
aperture, and who devoted so much time and 
trouble to its construction. 

Tire German papers announce that the iron ob¬ 
servatories, which nave been constructed by order 
of the Imperial Government for the observation of 
the Transit of Venus, are now being exhibited to 
the public at Stuttgart. The structures, which 
have excited great notice from their singular ap¬ 
pearance, consist, in addition to the main build¬ 
ing, of what may be described as turrets on wheels, 
provided with moveable and revolving cupolas. 
The roof has an opening which may be closed at 
will, and is also provided with a cafivas cover 
to protect it against sun or rain, while the main 
passage of the building, which is appropriated to 
the instruments, is admirably adapted to the pur¬ 
pose, and thoroughly secured from all avoidable 
risks of atmospheric influences. Several of theee 
portable observatories have already been forwarded 
to Berlin, and the director of the Observatory at 
Strassburg is daily expected at Stuttgart to super¬ 
intend the removal of the remainder. 

We have received the “ Reports of the Mining 
Surveyors and Registrars” for the Colony of 
Victoria, for the last quarter of 1873, which con¬ 
tains some statistics of interest. The total number 
of gold miners in the colony was 50,595, of whom 
11,388 were in the Ballarat district, and 10,364 in 
the Maryborough district. 362 B team-engines, 
with an aggregate horse-power of 9,579, were 
employed. The price of gold was highest in the 
Ballarat and Maryborough districts; in the central 
division of the former it was from 41. Is. (id. to 
41. 2s. 9 d. per ounce. The deepest shaft in 
Victoria seems to be in the Pleasant Creek divi¬ 
sion of Ararat; it was 1,306 feet deep, and 
“ still sinking,” but the largest mine is Clunes, 
in Ballarat, the shaft being 1,012 feet, the 
deepest level 1,005 feet, and the deepest cross¬ 
cut 1,005 feet in depth. The average yield of 
gold from the quartz crushed varied greatly; at a 
mine in Gippsland it was as high as fourteen 
ounces per ton, but in the majority of cases waa 
below one ounce. The total yield of gold for the 
uarter is given at 297,576 oz. 15 dwt., of which 
24,474 oz. 8 dwt. were got from alluviums, and 
the remainder from quartz reefs. The quantity of 
gold, the produce of the colony, exported was 
267,679 oz. 6 dwt. The gross weight of rough 
gold received at the Royal Mint was 12,252'82 oz., 
and of gold bullion, 45,650'32 oz.; while the 
gross weight of coin issued was 76,277'01 oz., 
and of gold bullion 684'645 oz. The report also 
gives details of the quantity of gold obtained from 
quartz, quartz tailings, and mullock, washdirt and 
cement. 

The accounts from the goldfields vary, but on 
the whole the quarter seems to have been a dull 
one. In the Bimingong division a nugget weigh¬ 
ing 101 oz. 0 dwt. was found, and in the Hepburn 
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division one of almost pure gold of 57 Jos. Strikes 
are not unknown. What a gain it would be if 
only our compilers of blue-books would take ex¬ 
ample by one of the surveyors, who reports: “ I 
have nothing worth reporting about my division 
for the past quarter,” though we are bound to add 
that he does devote a little over a line to one other 
fact. Baron Muller continues his description of 
new vegetable fossils of Victoria, dealing with 
Penteune Clarktt, brachgclinis, and trachycltnis. 

Mr. Jakes A. H. Murray has received from 
the University of Edinburgh the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Laws, in honour of the contributions 
to the language, ethnology, and early history of 
Scotland contained in his Dialects of the Southern 
Counties of Scotland, and other philological works, 
which have made his name known to the linguistic 
world not only of England, but of France, Ger¬ 
many, and America. The honour was at the 
same time conferred upon Dr. Keinhold Pauli, of 
Gottingen, one of the first students of English 
History in Germany. 

Dr. A. Bruintng, the young pastor of the 
Dutch Reformed Church, whose essay on the 
Vedanta philosophy was noticed in the Academy 
shortly after its appearance, and who has since 
been devoting his leisure time to the study of 
this system, has just published the first portion 
(30 pp.) of a translation of 'Sankara Acharya’s 
commentary on the Brahma Sutras (the aphorisms 
in which the principles of that doctrine are 
concisely indicated) in his native tongue, which 
has been printed in the Transactions of the Society 
for promoting an Acquaintance with the Peoples, 
Languages and Literatures of Netherlandish India. 
This translation Dr. Bruining proposes to continue; 
and if a judgment may be formed from the essay 
above referred to, his present undertaking promises 
to furnish an important contribution to our know¬ 
ledge of Hindu philosophy — a department of 
Indian literature on which German Indianists 
have as yet published comparatively little. The 
English translation of the Brahma Sutras by the 
Rev. K. M. Banerjea, of Calcutta, of which the 
first fasciculus (96 pp.) appeared in 1870, does not 
seem as yet to have proceeded further. 

According to Dr. Mommsen’s last report, laid 
before the Berlin Academy, February 5, 1874, the 
present state of the Corpus Inscnptionum is as 
follows:— 

Dr. Henzen has carried on the printing of the 
urbanae (vol. vi.) from p. 329 to 376. This 
finishes the inscriptions of the magistrates, except 
a portion of those after Diocletian. 

The separate publication of the Acta of the 
Arvales, with commentary by Dr. Henzen, is 
finished. 

Dr. Zangemeister has undertaken the graffiti 
inscriptions of Rome, and made arrangements for 
collecting the stamps found on Roman tiles. 

Dr. Mommsen himself has finished vol. iii. (East 
and Danubian Provinces), which is published. 

The printing of vol. v. (Upper Italy) has pro¬ 
ceeded from p. 617 to 744, and its publication may 
be expected in 1876. 

Preparations for the South Italian Inscriptions, 
carried on by Mommsen, have so far advanced 
that the printing will begin in 1874. ' 

Dr. Hiibner has finished his part (vol. vii.), 
embracing the inscriptions found in England. 

The inscriptions of Gaul and Germany have 
been entrusted to Dr. Hirschfeld of Prague. 

Dr. Bormann is engaged at present in collecting 
and collating the inscriptions of Central Italy, 
while those of Africa have been assigned to Dr. 
Wilnuums. 

Those who are interested in the scientific study 
of the races of man will, says the Nation, be glad 
to know that the new Ethnological Society of 
New York is giving evidence of considerable 
vitality and capacity for scientific work. At the 
monthly meeting, held on March 24, a carefully 
studied paper was read by Professor Philip Valen¬ 


tin! on “ The Mexican Hieroglyphic for the Sun.” 
Professor Yalentini took for nis starting-point the 
famous “ Aztec Calendar,” a huge sculptural stone 
exhumed in the great square of the city of Mexico, 
in December, 1790, representations of which may 
be found in the large illustrated works on Mexican 
antiquities: In fact, his paper was devoted to a 
detailed description of this stone, and an investi¬ 
gation of the probable meaning of its elaborate 
hieroglyphic symbols. The sculptured face, which 
occupies the centre, was examined in detail, 
special attention being given to the long pro¬ 
jecting tongue, which, however, in the opinion of 
the author of the paper, is not a tongue, but a 
huge and awkward ornament inserted in the lower 
lip. The four cartouches and the other hiero¬ 
glyphic symbols immediately surrounding the 
face were also examined, and the conclusion was 
reached, after a somewhat precarious course of 
reasoning’, that the stone was not simply a calen¬ 
dar, marking, as Gama long ago ventured to 
suggest, the time of the summer and winter 
solstices, but an astronomical history, depicting, 
by symbols well understood in ancient Mexico, 
the successive destructions of the earth by the 
sun, as recorded in the Mexican mythology. At 
different points in the course of his enquiry, Pro¬ 
fessor Yalentini attempted to establish a connexion 
between the hieroglyphics and picture-writings of 
Mexico, and the peculiar inscriptions found in 
such abundance upon the ancient monuments of 
Central America. These inscriptions have hitherto 
been looked upon as entirely distinct from those 
of Mexico, and are considered by the best modern 
investigators as possessing a syllabo-phonetic 
character, and, therefore, as offering a specially 
attractive field for some modem Champollion. 
There are a few enthusiasts quietly at work at 
the task of deciphering them. Should Professor 
Valentini’s hypothesis be adopted, their occupa¬ 
tion would not indeed be quite gone, but it would 
take on a different form, and become much less 
fascinating than it has been. 

M. Jxtlien Vinson, of Bayonne, is preparing a 
complete bibliography of works relating to the 
Basque language and history. There is already a 
work of the kind by M. Franciaque-Miehel, pre¬ 
fixed to his edition of the Proverbs of Oi/umhart ; 
but the researches of M. Vinson are expected to 
bring to light much additional matter. Many old 
Basque books are very rare; at the sale of M. 
Burgaud de Maret’s library several fetched high 
prices: Kalendera Bada noiz daten, Rochellan, P. 
Hautin, 1571 (a unique copy, containing a Pro¬ 
testant liturgy), 900 fr. ; a translation of the 
Imitatio (Third Book only), by Arambilaeue, 
Bayonne, 16 h 4, 220 fr.; Gueroco guero ecto, Bor¬ 
deaux, G. Millange, 1643, 420 fr. (one of two 
copies known of a book of devotion by Pierre 
d’Axular, curd at Sarre); the Imitatio, translated 
by Chourio, Bordeaux, 1620,100 fr. 

The Numismatic Chronicle (vol. xiii. part 4) 
contains the completion of Sir. B. V. Head's 
paper on the “ Greek Autonomous Coins of the 
Wigan Collection selected by the British Mu¬ 
seum,” with notes on the more remarkable, and 
an interesting letter from M. Six, of Amsterdam, 
on certain difficult pieces described in the first 
part of the same article. The latter suggests to 
class tentatively the remarkable incuse coin No. 24, 
with the inscription ser, to the unknown city 
which was succeeded by the Apulian Neapolis, 
and also offers a theory for classing the difficult 
coins of the Kings of Pergamus. M. Sauvaire, 
of Alexandria, contributes a letter on an inedited 
dfn&r of Salih ibn Mird&s of Aleppo, the first 
known coin of the Mirdasfs. The historical rt- 
gumi accompanying the description is of no little 
value, and M. Sauvaire has adopted the admirable 

S ian of adding a full genealogical table of the 
ynasty. Mr. Stanley Lane Poole concludes his 
treatise on the Ooins of the Urtukf princes of 
Syria and Mesopotamia, whose coinage is remark¬ 
able for the adoption of Byzantine images com¬ 
bined with Arabic inscriptions. The article is 


chiefly occupied with a detailed catalogue of the 
coins of these princes ; but at the end, under the 
somewhat fanciful heading of “ Metalegomena,” 
the writer has appended some critical notes on 
various contested points connected with the sub¬ 
ject. One of these notes dissipates the wide¬ 
spread numismatic error as to the orthography of 
the name of the ’Abbasf Khalifeh, En-Nasir; an¬ 
other slightly touches on the history of the 
double-headed eagle. At the end of this part 
there is the usual annual report of the Council of 
the Numismatic Society, from which it appears 
that the number of the members of the society 
has increased to 186. The report includes obituary 
notices of General Fox, Mr. Edwin Norris, Mr. 
Bergne, and Sir G. Musgrove. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Philological Society (April 17). 

Mr. II. Sweet read his second paper on the 
“ History of English Sounds,” in which he treated 
of the vowel-changes of the Transition (Semi- 
Saxon) and Middle period. 

In orthography the introduction of French 
spellings to indicate English sounds was noticed, 
and the causes explained; the general result of the 
examination of Middle English orthography was 
to confirm Mr. Ellis’s view that the mediaeval 
scribes wrote phonetically, not traditionally, as is 
the case now. 

Mr. Sweet then passed on to the consideration 
of the peculiar “ levelling ” of sounds in the Trans¬ 
ition period, one result of which is the loss of the 
Old English modifications of a, namely ae and ea, 
both of which return to the original sound, so 
that Old English nama, glaed, heard, are all 
levelled under the one vowel a : name, glad, hard. 
These returns to an older and stronger sound 
are quite inexplicable, if considered as ordinary 
“ organic ” Bound-changes. The explanation given 
by Mr. Sweet was that the key to the whole 
change must be sought in the well-known alterna¬ 
tion of ae and a in such words as dacg, dagos, 
which, in accordance with the levelling tendencies 
(especially noticeable in the inflections) of the 
Transition English, came to be regarded as purely 
superfluous discriminations. The indistinct ae—• 
so liable to be confounded with e—was therefore 
discarded, and the clear a made the sole repre¬ 
sentative of its class. 

The general laws were then stated on which 
depend the remarkable qualitative divergence of 
long and short vowels m the modem Teutonic 
languages. If it can bo shown that all these 
languages follow the same general laws, it is but 
reasonable to suppose that the same laws will be 
found valid in the case of Middle English also; 
especially when we consider that the thirteenth 
century English was as much in advance of its 
contemporaries as Modem English is of its, and 
that Middle English is practically on a level with 
Dutch and the other living Teutonic languages. 
It can be shown that processes which were in 
active operation in Transition English aro still 
going on in Dutch and tho other languages. Mr. 
Sweet summed up tho general results of his inves¬ 
tigation thus: “Long vowels contract both the 
pharyngal and the oral passage ns much as possible, 
the former by ‘ narrowing,’ tho latter by raising 
the tongue, and contracting the lips (as when oo 
becomes uu, and aa becomes broad oo). Short 
vowels pursue the very opposite course: their 
tendency is towards ‘widening,’ and loworiug of 
the tongue, nor are they diphthongized, as long 
vowels are.” 

These general principles were then applied to 
the investigation of the distinction between close 
and open ee and oo in Middle English. Mr. Sweet 
came to the conclusion, opposed to Mr. Ellis’s, 
that distinctions did exist which were shown to 
correspond to distinctions both in Old and Modem 
English. The following table gives a general idea 
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of the result as far aa the oos are concerned (66 = 
close, bb =» open oo). 


Old English. 

Middle English. 

Modern English. 

too 

taa 

hoi (short) 

too 

too 

hdl hool 

tuu (too) 
t66 (toe) 
hool (hole) 


Tlie Old English close 66 was kept unaltered in 
Middle English, while aa was labialized to the 
broad bb (as in law), and the short 6 of hoi was 
first lowered, and then lengthened, giving the 
broad bb, thus becoming identical with the pre¬ 
ceding bb from aa. In Modern English, the two 
oos were, in accordance with the regular tenden¬ 
cies of long vowels, raised each a step, 66 to the 
uu —and bb to the 66 —position. 


New Siiakspere Society (April 19). 

On Friday, April 19, was read (Mr. Tom Taylor 
in the Chair) Mr. Fleay’s third paper on “ *1116 
Authorship of the Taming of the Shrew.” There 
was little new in the results attained, or supposed 
to be attained, by the writer of this essay; in fact, 
he seemed rather to aim at showing that his 
metric tests led to the same results aa criticism 
from other points of view, than at any particular 
novelty in his conclusions. The train of argu¬ 
ment was threefold: first, that the play abounded 
in lines metrically deficient, monosyllabic mea¬ 
sures, and doggerel of a different kind from that 
used by Shakspere in Love’s Labour’s Lost, the 
Comedy of Errors, k c.; secondly, that the classical 
allusions and Latin quotations were such aa are 
found in plays of the Marlow school, but not in 
Shakspere’s undoubted plays; thirdly, that there 
are 1 .'30 words in the play not used in any cer¬ 
tainly authentic drama of the great hard,* twenty 
of which do occur in Henry VI . and Titus An- 
dromcus. He said : “ Siiakspere uses in his 
undoubted plays about 14,000 words ; the Taming 
of the Shrew is about one-fortieth in length of his 
complete works; if each of his plays had as many 
words peculiar to itself as this one,"more than one- 
fourth of his whole vocabulary would consist of 
words that occur in one play only.” 

Thus far Mr. Fleay seemed to attack the genuine¬ 
ness of the entire play; hut he showed from the 
lists and tables which he gave that there were 
portions (viz. the last scenes of Acts iv. and v., 
and bits of Act iv. sc. 3, Act ii. sc. 1) to which 
none of his remarks were applicable; these parts 
being entirely free from the phenomena adduced 
as to the other parts. lie concluded, therefore, 
that the only parts touched bv Shakspere were 
the characters of Katherine and Petruchio; f that 
the play had been written by another poet of the 
theatre, hut his denouement proving unsatis¬ 
factory, Shakspere had been employed to alter it: 
that this explained the leaving Sly undisposed of 
at the end of the play, and other minor matters. 
He also agreed with Sir. Collier as to the date of 
the production of the piece, viz., in 1000-1001, 
and confirmed this by the allusion to Heywood’s 
Woman Killed with Kindness, and the proportion 
of rhymes, kc., given by the metrical tests. 

lie gave also a similar list to the one above 
mentioned, of words occurring in Titus Andronicus, 
but not in the undoubted plays.* In discriminating 
P'ftysof the Marlow type, Mr. Fleay seems to set 
a high value on this argument; perhaps he over¬ 
rates it on the ground of the trouble it has cost 
him to get at his data; in order to form these 
lists for the plays named above and the three parts 
of Henry FI., he has had to read Mrs. Clarke’s 

* At the meeting many of these words were shown 
to be used in Shakspere’s Poems, or in the Shakspere 
part of the Shrew and other doubtful plays. 

t At the meeting it was contended that the revised 
Induction, and the scene with Grumio and his fellow- 
•ervanta, ware also Shakspere’*. 


Concordance from beginning to end, a work of 
some labour if not of utility. 

Mr. Fleay’s papers on Titnon of Athens and 
Pericles, in which the criticism is of an entirely 
different cast, and which we understand he values 
much more highly for the sake of their results, 
were distributed to the members. The conclusions 
arrived at in these papers can be subjected to the 
most searching tests, as Mr. Fleay has not shrunk 
from printing separately the parts which he assigns 
to Shakspere. _ 

Victoria Institute (April 20). 

At the meeting last Monday evening, April 20, 
of the Victoria Institute, Mr. Edmund W. Gosse, 
of the British Museum, read a verv thoughtful 
and carefully-prepared paper on “The Ethical 
Condition of the Early Scandinavian Peoples.” 
After having drawn the attention of his hearers 
to the special forms of culture which Christianity 
superseded in Greece and Rome, and to the low 
moral condition of the Southern nations, from 
which it was the mission of the Christian teacher 
to raise them, Mr. Gosse proceeded to show 
how far the early ethical codes of the Scandina¬ 
vian peoples had rendered those races more or 
less amenable to the discipline of the new faith. 

As might be expected from a writer who is at 
once an accomplished Northern scholar and a 
graceful lyrist, Mr. Gosse derived his materials 
and illustrated his theme directly from the Older 
Edda, that most precious depository of all we 
know of the religion, literature, history, and 
social life of the race with which we are proud to 
claim kindred. The author drew a rapid but 
vivid sketch of Northern cosmogony, and of the 
special psychical characteristics which so favour¬ 
ably distinguish Scandinavian mythology from all 
other forms of pagan belief. In this part of his 
lecture he showed how the Odinic religion, with¬ 
out detriment to its individuality, seemed to com¬ 
bine with its own stem and solemn force some¬ 
thing of the graceful loveliness of Hellenic an¬ 
thology, and not a little of the unchangeable, 
calm, and meditative spirit of the Buddhist’s 
faith. But there was one point, he said, at which 
the religion of the Scandinavians stood alone, and 
had no connecting links with other pagan theo- 
gonies, and that was, in the idea of an active holi¬ 
ness, a stainless spiritual purity personated in the 
minds of the people by their god Heimdal, the 
one immaculate son of Odin, whose serene purity 
no passion-stirred emotion could dim or ruffle, and 
whose mission amongst his brother Aesir it was 
to watch the worlds above and below them until 
the end of all things that are, when from his un¬ 
sullied lips the blast will resound that is to sum¬ 
mon gods and men to a final judgment, after 
which evil will be annihilated, holiness will reign 
supreme, a new and beautiful world will arise, the 
good Aesir will survive in renewed strength and 
beauty, and the One All-Father will rule the 
universe alone and supreme in beneficent wisdom 
and perpetual peace. 

Mr. Gosse very justly pointed to the general 
character of the Northman’s conception of an All- 
Father, of a final judgment, and of the readjust¬ 
ment of the balance between good and evil, as 
proofs of the superiority of tho Northern race, 
morally and spiritually, over other pagan peoples. 
But we think his own poetic appreciation of the 
beauty of the myth of Heimdal may have led him 
unconsciously to clothe the Northern idea of good¬ 
ness and purity with something more of spotless 
brightness than the mythic elements of the Saga 
warrant us in claiming for it. There can, how¬ 
ever, be no question of the generally pure and 
elevated tone of the Odinic religion, and Mr. Gosse 
imparted special interest to his subject by the 
ability with which he considered the practical 
bearings of that faith on the lives of the people, 
while he followed, with fairness and clearness, 
some of the special directions in which their reli¬ 
gious and moral conceptions succeeded or failed in 
making themselves felt in their motives and actions. 


Asiatic Societt (April 20). 

James Fergusbon, Esq., F.R.S., D.O.L., V.P., in 
the Chair. Mr. T. W. Rhvs Davids read a paper 
on the “ Place of Ceylon in historical and Archaeo¬ 
logical Research,” maintaining that the importance 
of Ceylon was not that of a strong military 
power, but depended rather on the light which 
its different remains, literary and archaeological, 
threw on the history of civilisation in the adjoin¬ 
ing continent of India. In India itself, Professor 
Wilson had long ago pointed out the absence of 
any real historical works, whereas in Ceylon there 
was a continuous history from b.c. 161 downwards, 
written in both Sinhalese and Pali, and confirmed 
by existing inscriptions and archaeological remains. 
From these historical works much valuable in¬ 
formation might be gleaned concerning the more 
important history of India, especially during three 
periods: 1. From the time of Buddha to that of 
Asoka theGreat, circa 600b.c.-240b.c. 2. Fromth# 
time when the Buddhists were overcome in Kalinga 
to the time when Buddhaghosha went to Burma, 
circa 300 a.d.-600a.d 3. During and immediately 
after the time of Parakrama the Great, circa 1160- 
1260 a.d. Attempts had lately been made to throw 
doubts on all ancient Sinhalese history because of 
certain discrepancies in the Mahavansa, but these 
discrepancies could not rightly be considered fatal 
to the whole work, which, especially by compari¬ 
son with other records, would yield important 
results to criticism. The Mahavansa data for the 
death of Buddha had, it was true, been almost 
universally condemned; but in the older Diparansa 
was found a different chronology, which, by calcu¬ 
lations based on the theraparampara, or succession 
of chiefs of the Winaya (Buddhist patriarchs), 
placed the date of the deatn of Buddha at about 
400 b.c., and not 643 b.c., the date derived from 
the Mahavansa. 

The historical works of Ceylon were mostly 
written in the second period above referred to, 
when as in the sixteenth century in Europe a 
literary and religious reformation reacted upon 
and strengthened each other; but those of tho 
third period were also very important, from 
the great fulness of detail with which they 
recorded the history of a comparatively short 
time. So abiding were Oriental customs, and 
so very little did we know of ancient civilisa¬ 
tion, that a full description of the state of society 
in the twelfth century in Ceylon could not fail to 
throw much light on the antiquities of India. 
The importance in this respect of Mr. Kumara 
Swami’s just published edition of the Dathavansa, 
a Pali historical work of this period, based on the 
much older Daladawansa in Sinhalese, was pointed 
out. After a slight sketch of some of the prin¬ 
cipal ruins, and of the inscriptions of Ceylon, 
a sketch which would have been ampler but 
for want of illustrative drawings, it was finally 
urged that, though this claim had been lately dis¬ 
puted, yet it was chiefly to the Ceylon records 
that we must look for any clear understanding of 
Buddhism, the most important movement save 
Christianity in the history of mankind; and, as a 
proof of the great interest of the results which 
might be expected from a study of the religious 
books of Ceylon, some very curious coincidences 
between the doctrines of the Essenes and those of 
Buddhism, were pointed out. 

A discussion ensued, in which Mr. K uma ra 
Swami, Dr. Leitner, the chairman, and others took 
part. 

London Anthropological Society. 

At a meeting of this Society at 37 Arundel 
Street, Strand, on the 21 Bt inst., Dr. Chamock, 
F.S. A., President, in the Chair, the paper read was 
“ On Hybridism,” by Mr. Serjeant Cox. The 

& discussed the various theories of the pro- 
in of mixed races of men and animals- 
Adopting the “ germ theory,” as developed by the 
elder physiologists, the author endeavoured to 
prove that two germs contribute to the peculiar 
qualities of the hybrid. 
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Royal Society of Literature ( Wednesday, 
April 22). 

A paper, by Dr. Birdwood, was read on a Greek 
ailver-gilt patera, belonging to the India Office 
Library, found in Badakshan by the late Dr. Lord 
when attached to the late Sir Alexander Burne’s 
Mission to Cabool. It had long lain forgotten in 
the strong box of the Library, and when Professor 
Childers, with Dr. Birdwood, first came upon it, 
they thought, in the absence of all record of it, 
that a real discovery had been made. But the 
patera, it was found, had already been described 
and figured by Prinsep in vol. ni. of the Asiatic 
Society’s Transaction* of Bengal ; and it is men¬ 
tioned also, and badly figured, in Burae’s Cabool. 
It represents the triumph of Dionysos. Its style 
is debased Graeco-Roman. The treatment of the 
figures, and more particularly of the drapery, re¬ 
calls the later Roman and Byzantine ivories, and 
it is possibly of Eastern workmanship of the latter 
part of the fourth century. Its weight is 29 oz. 
6 dwt. Troy; its diameter 9 inches; its depth If 
inch; and its thickness from f to and ~ of an 
inch. ... It was Mr. Thomas who saved this 
patera on a memorable occasion from the melting- 
pot. 


DEATH OF PROFESSOR PHILLIPS. 

Wb have just recei ved by telegram from Oxford 
the melancholy intelligence of the death of Pro¬ 
fessor Phillips, the geologist and keeper of the 
University Museum. It appears that on Thurs¬ 
day night he met with a serious accident at All 
Souls College, by falling down stairs and frac¬ 
turing his skull. He never recovered conscious¬ 
ness, and died yesterday at 1.30 p.m. 


FINE ART. 

Modem Gothic Architecture. By T. G. 
Jackson, Architect. (London : Henry S. 
King & Co.) 

Modem Parish Churches: their Plan, Design, 
and Furniture. By J. T. Micklethwaite, 
Architect. (London: Henry S. King & 
Co.) 

We have placed these works together at the 
head of this article, notwithstanding a 
very considerable divergence between them 
in qnality, style, and material, since each 
represents an important and characteristic 
phase of contemporary thought upon ques¬ 
tions of architectural practice. 

Mr. Jackson’s work is a pleasant oasis in 
the arid tract of architectural literature, 
and has all the advantages which a wide 
and cultivated view of his subject, a plea¬ 
sant style and unblemished good taste in 
the treatment of matters too generally dis¬ 
figured by vulgar polemics, can bestow on 
it. His modest admission “ that there is 
little in the work which has not at some 
time or other passed through the minds of 
thoughtful students of architecture,” may 
perhaps be accepted, hut not as in any 
great degree detracting from its value. 
Those who have given exceptional study to 
the subject will be glad to see their own 
views expressed in a perfectly readable form, 
with all the original colour given to old 
matter by the influence of another mind, 
and with novel illustrations of very con¬ 
siderable value; and those to whom such 
discussions are less familiar will find in 
his work a ready and easy admission into 
the heart of the question as it is at present 
conceived. 


Mr. Jackson’s argument is briefly as fol¬ 
lows. The Gothic revival may be said on 
the whole to have failed in obtaining the 
results which its advocates anticipated for it, 
and this is so generally admitted that it is 
time to enquire into the causes of the failure. 
Not but that the style is the right one for us 
who have no living style amongst us to 
have chosen, but the spirit in which we have 
studied it is at fault, and we have failed, for 
various reasons, to put it to the best use. 
The first cause of failure is that we have 
mistaken the letter for the spirit, have run 
into excess in the direction of “ formalism 
and purism,” and have failed to appreciate 
the elasticity and capability of the style 
when assimilated with cultivated intelli¬ 
gence. Again, an important obstacle to the 
success of the style has been the vanity and 
self-assertion of practical architects, who 
have assumed the necessity to be original 
and striking at all risks, have preferred 
vulgarity, eccentricity, and sensationalism 
to the least suspicion of tameness, and who, 
by their restless and uneasy self-assertion, 
have induced the degradation of the style 
which is almost universally apparent. An¬ 
other stumbling-block in the progress of 
Gothic is, in Mr. Jackson’s opinion, the 
idea which is current of the exclusively 
ecclesiastical character of mediaeval archi¬ 
tecture, and its inapplicability to modem 
domestic uses. He conclusively shows that 
no such duality of function can be traced in 
the Gothic of the past, nor is it essentially 
inherent in the style, of which the full elas¬ 
ticity must be adequately recognised by those 
who would use it to the best purpose. Its 
elasticity in this respect is to be limited 
neither by special period, nor even by re¬ 
ceived terminology; but 'as Gothic archi¬ 
tecture is to be taken in the wide and 
catholic sense of “ the practice of archi¬ 
tecture in Great Britain according to 
true and natural principles,” we are by no 
means to put aside methods of architectural 
treatment which are usually placed in the 
category of the Renaissance. There is 
practically to be no limit to our catholicity 
in the selection of models, so long as the 
essential principle of Gothic treatment be 
established in our minds. Finally, not only 
are we to study one style in the light of 
universal architecture, but architecture itself 
is to he treated in the spirit of universal 
art. The architect is to be at least the 
organiser, if not the inventor of an artistic 
result, to which painting and sculpture are 
to contribute in no less degree than architec¬ 
ture itself, and in which they are not less 
rigorously controlled to an harmonious re¬ 
sult. 

Such is a very brief and inadequate ex¬ 
pression of the view which Mr. Jackson 
takes of our present position and prospects, 
and which we are content to accept generally, 
reserving for the present some few points of 
divergence. 

Mr. Micklethwaite’s work is a series of 
practical essays upon details of ecclesiastical 
design, each of which is discussed in its 
relation to that form of modem worship 
which avails itself most of tho assistance of 
good art. The writer, though differing, and 
expressing perhaps ad nauseam his differ¬ 
ences, with the “ correct ” style of church 


architecture, nowhere expresses any con¬ 
sciousness that any question may be raised 
as to the general features of the present 
condition and tendencies of ecclesiastical art, 
which are assumed to be exclusively of the 
ceremonial kind. So rooted is his conviction 
that things will still go in this direction, 
that he advocates the immediate introduction 
of certain implements of mediaeval worship 
which are not at present used, anticipating 
that they must shortly be required. The 
theory of this work, therefore, is rather 
implied than expressed, and we are content 
to recognise it as another phase of the best 
architectural thought and practice of onr 
day—its apparent collision with the other 
work being the principal characteristic for 
which we have elected to notice it. 

But we may observe in passing that it is 
pre-eminently desirable that in the discussion 
or proposition of architectural ideas, a mode¬ 
rate and tolerant tone should be preserved. 
The public are by this time fully, much too 
fully, alive to the fact that in the profession 
of architecture each style is the rival and 
antagonist of every other, and the catho¬ 
licity which Mr. Jackson advocates in the 
practice of the art is no less needed in its 
discussion. Nor indeed has he done less in 
the latter direction by example than in the 
former by precept. We greatly regret tho 
tone of such a passage as this : “ May those 
who remove their ancestors’ modest grave¬ 
stones .... have their own correct me¬ 
morials broken up to mend the roads with.” 
And again, the facetiae about Mr. Flick the 
architect, and Mrs. Berlin Baby-linen, and 
Messrs. Snip and Co., are not calculated to 
enhance the dignity of the subject. We 
would suggest, first, that the discussion of 
things ecclesiastical does not necessarily in¬ 
volve the adoption of the style of the Rock 
or the Church Times ; and, secondly, that a 
susceptibility to the conditions of art should 
not be without its influence, even on contro¬ 
versial literature. But to return. We have 
in these two works two broad principles 
maintained. The first is the need of the 
widest view of art and of the most frank re¬ 
cognition of all modem practical require¬ 
ments ; the second, of the necessity, as a 
condition of ecclesiastical art, of mediaeval 
uses or uses differing from these in a very 
small degree. Unquestionably this apparent 
duality in theory is not without its example in 
the practice of individual architects. Not 
only do we find the same artist founding his 
ecclesiastical work upon mediaeval precedent 
and his domestic upon some totally distinct 
style—say, for instance, the style of the 
eighteenth century—but it is notorious that 
the greater the range in the choice of styles, 
the greater often is the accuracy with which 
each is understood. Nor do we think that we 
shall satisfactorily bridge, or even diminish, 
the great gulf between two such styles by the 
employment of Mr. Jackson’s catholic defi¬ 
nition of Gothic, however vraiscmhlalle it 
may appear when examined in the light of 
history. 

However startling this duality of ten¬ 
dency may be to those who desire unity of 
aim as a primary condition of success in art, 
we are disposed to justify it on the following 
grounds. The influence of architectural art 
may be divided into two main features 
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utility and association. The degrees in 
which these two elements are combined are 
different for the two main branches of archi¬ 
tectural art—association predominating in 
the ecclesiastical, and utility in the secular 
domain. 

In the second place, association in eccle¬ 
siastical architecture is, on the whole, based 
upon the characteristics of the styles of the 
middle ages ; whereas in domestic architec¬ 
ture the associations are as numerous as the 
types which various tastes and conditions 
of life have developed at different periods. 

In the third place, those who thoroughly 
realise the state of anarchy into which we 
have necessarily been thrown by the abso¬ 
lute breach of that continuity which has been 
an invariable condition of all previous deve¬ 
lopments, will understand how the ultimate 
interests of art will be best consulted by a 
catholic and accurate study of very various 
examples, so that the direction of future 
progress may be ultimately determined by 
experiment rather than by theory. 

Basil Champnets. 


The Rape and Return of Proserpine. (T>er Raub 
und die Riiekkehr der Persephone). Bv Richard 
Forster. (iStuttgart, 1674.) 

The Forms of the (rods and Heroes in Greek Art. 
(Ileroen und Gotter-Oestalten der Grieehischen 
Kunst). By Alexander Gonze. (Vienna, 1874.) 

The study of Greek mythology has of late entered 
vigorously upon a track which, if not altogether 
new, promises, under new hands, to lead to impor¬ 
tant results. For some time the chief auxiliary to 
this study had been a comparison of other ancient 
mythologies, and by this aid conclusions have been 
arrived at which, reckoning only those on which 
a certain unanimity prevails, are both numerous 
and highly instructive. From the nature of the 
case, however, these conclusions pointed only to 
the original conceptions of the Greek deities and 
heroes. As to how those beings were regarded 
when they had come to what, by comparison, may 
be called their full estate, Greek records were left 
to speak for themselves. So far as these records 
were literary, they were diligently searched and 
ingeniously 'compiled; but so far as they were 
handed down in monuments of art, they suffered 
from comparative neglect; not, certainly, at the hands 
of Gerhard and his school, who maintained .and 
acted up to their convictions that mythology 
should be included as a branch of archaeology. 
But an opposite way of thinking prevailed among 
archaeologists: that of treating the ancient monu¬ 
ments principally from an artistic point of view. 
Fortunately this has been carried on with such 
energv that the mass of published monuments is 
already sufficiently large and solid to enable the 
mvthologist to build upon it without adding to 
his pro]>er labour much of archaeological research. 
To make his task easier still, an elaborate system 
has been set on foot of collecting and classifying 
under distinctive heads all the mythological sub¬ 
jects found on ancient works of art. 

The first great undertaking in the direction of 
what is called in Germany Kunstmijthologie, that 
is, the record of myths handed down in works of 
art, was begun by Overbeck, and that on a scale so 
colossal that it is scarcely to be hoped he may live 
to finish it. A large volume of the series devoted 
to Zeus, nnd accompanied by enormous plates, 
appeared in 1871, and a sirniiar service was ren¬ 
dered to Hera in 1873. Meantime the obvious 
utility of such books, and perhaps also the restricted 
range of thought which they require, have brought 
many other workers into the field, and among the 
results which have already appeared may be men¬ 
tioned The Erinys {Die Erinnyen), by Adolf 
Rosenberg; Aphrodite, ein Raustem cur Griechit- 


chen Kunstmythologie, von J. J. Bernoulli (Leipzig, 
1873); and The Rape and Return of Proserpine 
('Der Raub und die Riiekkehr der Persephone ), by 
Richard Forster. To the last-mentioned book a 
word of special praise is here necessary for the 
brevity, not inconsistent with thoroughness, with 
which the myth is traced through the ancient 
poetry, philosophy, and literature. In descrip¬ 
tions of works of art the equivalent of brevity is 
classification, and in this respect no complaint 
need be made of the work now before us, though 
the descriptions are still bulky enough not to be 
very inviting. With regard to existing works of 
art representing the subject of the Rape or Return 
of Proserpine, and of a date which may be set 
down as before the time of Praxiteles, the only 
examples here given are three small terra-cotta 
reliefs found at Locri Epizephyrii, where the wor¬ 
ship of Proserpine is known to have stood in high 
favour. Of these three examples one is correctly 
described as in the British Museum. It is not, 
however, alone there, but is accompanied by three 
other examples of the same subject, each with 
certain varieties of detail, but clearly all frag¬ 
ments of one and the same monument, possibly a 
small sarcophagus, to which also the second at 
least of the other two fragments referred to by 
Forster, so far as can be judged from an engrav¬ 
ing, appears to belong. If it is here rightly con¬ 
jectured that these and the other fragments found 
with them, and now in the British Museum, the 
Museum of Naples, and elsewhere, are parts of one 
object, it would be interesting to see an attempt to 
put them together. It is certain that the various 
figures have all a character suited to a sepulchral 
monument, and that they harmonize with each 
other eompletelv in point of style. Their style is 
what is called hieratic, that is, an ancient manner 
retained under religious influences till later times, 
but not readily distinguishable from the style called 
Archaistic to denote it as being a revival, not a 
continuation, of the archaic style. But while 
describing the figure in the British Museum as 
Hieratic, Forster seems to follow Gurtius, who 
published it in the Archdol. Zettung , 1870, p. 77, 
in assigning it to an early period. His words are 
(p. 110) “at the earliest, towards the end of the 
sixth century, B.c.” Now we do not say that in 
the figure immediately in question there is posi¬ 
tive evidence of a later date, but there is a 
suggestion of it which is strongly confirmed by the 
presence, on three of the other fragments in the 
Museum found with it, ofprases of a fluted pattern 
such as hitherto have flot been shown to have 
existed in Greece much before the time of Alex¬ 
ander the Great. On the other hand, it is always 
possible that vases of this class may have been 
frequently produced at a much earlier period in 
Etruria, and thence found their way among the 
Greeks ol Southern Italy. But this can hardly be 
made use of as a likely conjecture at present, when 
the date of Etruscan works of art is so much in 
obscurity. Had Forstei seen these fragments, it is 
probable that his book would not have contained 
even its small list of sculptures executed previous 
to Praxiteles; possibly also he might have been 
led to reconsider the question whether, after all, 
the fragment published by Gurtius really repre¬ 
sents Pluto and Persephone. There is no direct 
indication of Pluto; and failing this, it would 
perhaps be wiser to seek an explanation in 
some other ancient rape, the more so as in the 
companion fragments the robbers are still less 
of the type of Pluto, one of them indeed being 
obviously female. 

With regard now to Conze's Gutter und Heroen 
Gesfalten, it is a pity that a text so remarkable for 
thought, and yet for precision, so highly welcome 
at the same time as a relief to Overbeck’s pon¬ 
derous volumes, should be wedded to a most in¬ 
different set of plates. A. S. Murray. 


The little town of Urbino celebrated Raphael’s 
birthday on April 6 with its customary fete. 


EXHIBITION OP THE SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER-COLOURS. 

The impression proper to the Suffolk Street 
Gallery in any given season depends upon the 
proportions of the two elements which it regularly 
exhibits. Here are regularly many things which 
do but renew in the student the sense of a familiar 
nullity; and a few which attract him with the 
sense of originality, of artistic reality, whether in 
effort or in achievement. When I say nullity, I 
mean nothing disrespectful; but only that a large 
class of our painters in water-colours seem to me 
to have acquiesced in a stationary condition of 
their own powers, and that the .work of quite 
stationary powers, however respectable in the 
first instance, ceases to be interesting in the long 
run. Year after year the same artists set before 
us the same effects with slight variation. From 
one, we have effects more approximate to nature, 
from another, more inclining to convention; but 
it is seldom that the grip upon nature is 
very firm on the one part, or the ideal of the 
mind very striking on the other; commonly 
one feels—here is an artist who has nothing 
particular to say, and has found tho language 
which suits him best for saying it; very well 
for a while, especially since his theme is plea¬ 
sant, and since he babbles of green fields, of 
downs and braes and shores; but some of us, on 
repetition, get tired of this; some of us insist on 
asking of art something particular—if a tran¬ 
script of nature, then one which shall really have 
something of subtle, masterly, and original; if an 
artistic abstraction from nature, then one which 
shall really set vibrating some chord in a sensitive 
imagination. 

And so one gets to resent the monotony, the 
mediocrity, of that respectable school of landscape 
which has for years predominated in our Water- 
Colour Society. Above all, ono finds it almost 
impossible to make remarks about them indivi¬ 
dually. The landscapes that seem to call for 
remark are those of the younger men who have 
not yet settled into any stationary phase, who are 
growing, or at auv rate trying to grow, and who 
do, by methods which are not yet a routine, seek 
to express something significant in nature, to 
strike some true chord in the spectator. Of these, 
it is certainly Mr. Albert Goodwin who this year 
bears the palm. lie contributes seven pieces, all 
of them interesting, and some, I think, of signal 
excellence. The small picture numbered 167 
(Colour in Sunlight—Logo Maggiore), is perhaps 
at once the boldest and the most successful, 
aiming at a poetical extreme of richness in the 
rose and azure of the South, and hitting the aim 
without any sacrifice of delicacy. Next come the 
two studies of Alpine slopes in the season of 
flowers (108,175), one dedicated to the gentian, 
the other to the Alpine rose. The effect of a 
vivid sky-coloured sheet of flowers on the ground, 
enchanting to all the senses in reality, is 
one of those delights of nature which art too 
often proves herself unapt to render. But Mr. 
Goodwin has done admirably with his gentian- 
covered slope in the sun; the vivid blues and 
greens are kept in admirable harmony, and 
balanced by the shadowed mass of mountain on 
the left of the picture; nothing is more positively 
true, or done with a inoro exquisite hand, than 
the passing shadows of light cloud in the fore¬ 
ground ; in all parts, both of the painting and 
drawing, there are the finest evidences of subtlety 
and feeling. In other contributions Mr. Goodwin 
shows himself quite remarkable among his 
compeers in the study of Alpine scenerv, by 
his high sense both of composition and colour¬ 
ing. The masses of rain-clouds in No. 81 
(A Stormy Sunday, Simplon ) are admirable for 
the richness, almost the glow, of sinister colour 
which is contained—as nature is prone to contain 
colour in shadow—within their blackness. Next 
to Mr. Goodwin in the poetical treatment of land¬ 
scape, though far behind him in technical accom¬ 
plishment, we should be inclined this year to 
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place Mt. W. M. Hale. Both of this gentleman's 
pictures exhibit evening effects, in which the pre¬ 
valent tones of the land are purple, with the 
twilight bine of the sky passing into green and 
amber. The scene of one (The Great Bock of 
Corgach —168) lends itself to a broad and simple 
composition, with water of a very dark and opaque 
blue lying in the foreground under the mountains, 
and the sky seen only nigh up on the left; the other 
(156) is an inland Devonshire scene, with a wet 
lane winding in the foreground, and trees holding 
their upper branches above the slopes against the 
sky. In both of these Mr. Hale shows the power 
and the sentiment of a true colourist; but at present 
allowance has to be made for something inexpert 
in his touch which gives the work a grainy and un¬ 
comfortable look, especially in the skies. Passing to 
contributors of longer standing, there is Mr. 
Boyce, whose manner, indeed, does not change 
much—but then it is so good, his transcripts 
from nature are so amazingly subtle and powerful 
in the order to which they belong. If I were to 
select for especial admiration one among his 
several studies of English summer greens and 
the level lines of English pastoral landscape, it 
should be the Shalford Common (239); and after 
that, in a vein which is the result of old travels 
—and which, with Mr. Boyce, one cannot help 
feeling to be accidental and irregular—the Khan at 
Cairo, January 1862 (291). This is an architec¬ 
tural drawing, extraordinarily delicate and refined 
in colour, and at the same time showing, in the 
attire of the oriental personages in the court, a 
courage rare with this artist in the use of vivid 
primaries. The work suggests a comparison with 
one that hangs immediately below—the Palazzo 
del Govemo, Perugia, by Air. A. Glennie (292); 
this also is an architectural drawing not without 
merit, but looks curiously empty and poor in the 
comparison with its neighbour. And now we are 
upon architecture, attention is due to the works 
of a lady associate exhibitor, lately elected, 
Miss Clara Montalba. The Society promises, I 
should say, to gain more by the accession 
of this lady than by that of another new 
Associate, Afr. Walter Duncan, whose two illus¬ 
trations of Undine show a treatment vapid as their 
subject. Miss Montalba’s pair of St. Mark’s 
interiors are not carried very far as to finish, are 
indeed not much more than sketches; but they 
show a keen eye and a vigorous hand ; the tempt¬ 
ing and difficult relations of porphyry pillars and 
mosaic vaultings in the religious light are seized 
with considerable art; and in another outdoor pic¬ 
ture, showing one of the quays of Venice, the same 
power of seizing values and relations is still more 
conspicuous: the black rigging relieved by some 
red pulley blocks, the green of the water and the 
white of the buildings in the background, are 
quite excellently got together. 

But to return to the well-known exhibitors of 
landscape—Mr. A. Hunt’s contributions this year 
are not quite so important as usual, but it is 
needless to say that they show all his usual care 
and all his usual pertinacity in the grapple -with 
nature and her difficulties as she presents them to 
him. Perhaps the most delightful is the delicate 
piece of mist and water work which the artist 
calls The Stillness of the Lake at Daum (288) : 
the Miner's Path near Caniston (281), on the same 
screen, is a small study for the subject of an oil 
picture sent, I believe, to the Royal Academy. 
Among the more popular seniors, Mr. George 
Fripp is quite his best self with hw picture from 
the Isle of Sark (19) ; Mr. Alfred Fripp, very 
luminous and pleasant with his Sea Anemones 
(281); and Mr. Dodgson, singularly happy and 
original with the harmony of his cliffs and sky 
in his Bait Gatherers , Whitby Scaur (125). 

If we take as a class apart the pictures into 
which landscape and figures enter on equal terms, 
Mr. J. D. Watson and Mr. E. K. Johnson call far 
particular notice in the class. Mr. Watson is a 
copious and versatile contributor, generally on a 
small scale, and there seems to me to be agreat 


inequality in what he does. Some of his little 
costume incidents hardly rise above a vulgar level; 
while there is not, upon all the walk, a truer 
piece of observation and quiet artistic work than 
the little hunting picture Check (193). The 
whole little scene of bare woods and white 
autumn daylight is capitally felt. The design of 
the principal group, a horseman tightening his 
girths and the horse fidgetting, is admirable, and 
the motive one that I do not remember to have 
seen before. Only less happy than this are the 
two woodknd scenes on the first screen (224, 236), 
full, both of them, of the most careful study of trunk 
and root forms, as well as striking, both, a true 
note of sentiment. But in the trial of careful 
study, it is Mr. Johnson who comes far before 
all competitors. Since the early Pre-Raphaelites, 
one has seen no finishing of out-door objects more 
loving, assiduous, and minute, than in the two 
pictures of Sutnmer Time (44), and The Bender 
(71). In the former case, the garden background 
is quite exquisite, both in feeling and detail, and 
the design and painting of the flowers perhaps as 
fine as such work can be; the Reader and his 
hearers are in a wood of soberer hues. If in 
both cases one thinks more of the background, 
the flowers and foliage, than of the persons, that 
is not from a want of harmony or subordination, 
but because in truth the persons are not done 
with so fine a feeling. They are fully as careful 
and thorough, but they have a certain common¬ 
ness—both the girls who, in the summer picture 
are busy collecting rose-petals for potpourri, and 
the man who, leaning in a diagonal both physi¬ 
cally and pictorially uncomfortable, reads aloud to 
a pair of girls seated in the fork of a tree. 

The President of the Society, by two at least 
of his contributions this year, ranges himself in 
the first of this class—the painters of mixed knd- 
scipe and figure. And admirable the style of his 
landscape is—not, of course, with the excellence 
of literal or topographical study, but with that of 
vivid and poetical abstract impression. The Lost 
Boute (72) is a noble piece of this class. Sir John 
Gilbert also stands easily at the head of the figure- 
painters proper, with his two krge Shakespeare 
pictures, displaying, as he always does, in the 
savoir-faire, and indeed the real grandeur of his 
composition, and in the masterly treatment of his 
coloured stuffs and surfaces, many of the qualities 
which, with a different training and with a greater 
distinction and individuality in the heads, would 
make of his art something great in the high sense 
of greatness. SrwrEr Colvin. 


art SALES. 


Bristol porcelain has of late years been so 
eagerly sought after, and specimens have attained 
such a fabulous price, that it is no matter of sur¬ 
prise that Sotheby’s rooms, last Friday, should 
nave been crowded on the occasion of the private 
view of Mr. Edkins’ collection, now about to be 
dispersed. With the exception of Air. Fry’s, of 
Bristol, possessor of the fine series of vases, Air. 
Edkins’ collection has bean long known as one of 
the most extensive in Bristol porcelain; both col¬ 
lectors, belonging to families engaged in the Bristol 
works, had special opportunities of procuring the 
finest examples of the manufacture. 

Among the specimens here assembled are to be 
seen a cup and saucer of the celebrated Burke 
service, sold in 1871, when the teapot fetched 
twice its weight in gold. This cup and saucer was 
bought for 1001. There is ako one of the set 
made by order of Edmund Burke as a present to 
Mrs. Smith, in acknowledgment of the hospitality 
he received during his electioneering at Bristol. 
The dark green of the laurel festoons forms a 
charming contrast with the matted gold decora¬ 
tion. 

To enumerate all the specimens of interest 
would be impossible. Many figures, among others 
the four quarters of the globe; medallions, one of 
Ftanklin specially, snrmmded by the delicate 


raised flowers for which Bristol was no oelebrated; 
choice examples of Bristol glass, besides Plymouth, 
Worcester, and other English ware. The collec¬ 
tion consists of about 600 specimens, and has the 
advantage of a catalogue, superbly illustrated with 
woodcuts from the well-known work of Mr. Hugh 
Owen, the great authority on Bristol ceramics. 

Amors some pictures sold in Paris on the 16th 
instant, were: Chaplin, Be/lerions, 3,300 fr.; 
Corot, Paysage, 4,100 fr.; Courbet, Marine, 
1,800 fr., Paysage, 1,700 fr.; Daubigny, Bords de 
tOise, 8,050 fr.; Diaz, La Mare, 7,250 fr.; Gres 
de Fontainebleau, 2,700 fr.; Paysage sous hois, 
4,100 fr.; Jacque, Moutons d la lisu're d'un bois, 
effet d’orage , 10,020 fr.; Jules Dupre, Paysage, 
2,950 fr.; Jacque, Moutons au pdturage, 5,300 fr., 
and another picture, same subject, 4,500 fr.; 
Vollon, Le Dejeuner, 1,950 fr.; Vue de Venise, par 
Ziem, 4,425 fr., &c. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Ax interesting exhibition of goldsmiths' art 
lias been opened at Liverpool at the Club Rooms 
in Sugnnll Street. Among the most noteworthy 
contributions are some splendid specimens of 
silver-gilt repousse work, of Xiirnberg workman¬ 
ship, lent by J. G. Alorris; three chalices (one 
of the fourteenth century), and several belts of 
Icelandic workmanship, lent by Edward Rae; an 
argosy of silver and other metals richly wrought, 
and several other excellent specimens of Japanese 
metal work, lent bv James L. Bowes. Tho 
English silver work of the eighteenth century 
is not in general remarkable for its beauty ; but 
there is one piece that has an interesting associa¬ 
tion—a book of silver, engraved with the inscrip¬ 
tion, “William Hogarth to Dr. Sami. Johnson, 
1762.” It was probably Hogarth’s own work. A 
chalice-shaped cup of early English workmanship, 
bearing the inscription, “ Henry do Beaumont,” 
and containing some coins of Edward III., is the 
only example of English mediaeval work exhibited, 
though in the goldsmith’s craft England was not 
so far behind other countries of Europe ns might 
be supposed, cousidering how few articles of early 
English workmanship exist. An instructive pre¬ 
face to the catalogue of this exhibition has been 
written by Edward Quaile, who is one of the 
largest contributors. 

The Alusde de Cluny has just made the acquisi¬ 
tion of a monument of great historic interest—an 
equestrian statue of Joan of Arc, in armour, and. 
holding in her hands the French standard. This 
statue, which is a work of the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, is of wood, painted in colours 
and heightened with gilding. It is above four 
feet high. She is on horseback, her head covered 
with a helmet of which the visor is raised so as 
completely to uncover the face. Her armour is 
precisely similar to that of the bronze statuette 
of whioh the mould is preserved in the Musde de 
Oluny. The harness of the horse, the bit and 
bridle/present the same characteristics. This statue 
has been preserved in the family of a drawing 
master at Montereau, who, at the request of 
M. du Sommerard, has given it up to the Museum. 
The base which supports the horse shows marks 
of fastenings, whion leads to the supposition that 
it was earned in solemn procession. 

The War Aluseum of the Invalides likewise has 
just acquired a relic of the Maid. It is the suit of 
armour given by Charles VII. to Jeanne d’Arc, 
and deposited by her in the Abbey of St. Denis 
after she was wounded under the walls of Park. 

The retrospective Exhibition at the Palace of 
the President of the Corps Ldgislatif, the proceeds 
of which are to be devoted to the colonisation of 
Algeria by emigrants from Alsace and Lorraine, 
opened on Thursday, the 23rd instant. 

A posthumous exhibition of the works of 
Ohintreuil, the landscape painter, k to be open 
daily, without fee for admission, from April 25 to 
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May 15, in one of the rooms of the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts, between the hours of eleven and five. 

The Giomale Artistico of Florence has already 
published a programme of the proceedings that 
are to take place at the proposed Michael Angelo 
centenary celebration in 18/5. The fete on this 
occasion will be continued, it is stated, for three 
days, during which time the statue of Michael 
Angelo will be inaugurated, and his bust in 
bronze placed above the door of the Buonarotti 
house in Florence, the facade of which has been 
newly restored. At night this house, as well as 
that at Lessignano, will be illuminated. The 
Torre del Gallo will also be lit up, not exactly in 
honour of Michael Angelo, but to remind the 
world that, by a compensating Providence, on the 
day that he died Galileo was born. By a not 
unnatural mistake, seeing that Michael Angelo 
was bom in 1474, many journals have stated that 
his centenary festival would be hold this year. 
It is the difference of old and new style that 
makes this apparent discrepancy. The old Floren¬ 
tine year began on March 20, and Michael Angelo 
was bom on March 6. 

M. Hubert has recently brought home with 
him from Rome a painting of the Virgin and 
Child which has created a great sensation in the 
artistic world of Paris. The subject is conceived 
in a solemn, poetic mood, with a tinge, we should 
imagine from the descriptions we have heard of 
it, of the old Byzantine melancholy. The typo of 
the Virgin, however, is purely human, being that 
of the Syrian woman of the present day, with fine 
black eyebrows nearly meeting. As in The Shadow 
of Death by Holman Hunt, so in this picture by 
lldbert, an ideal conception is treated in a realistic 
manner. The picture has been presented by M. 
Hubert to the church of ;his native place, La 
Tronche, and has been blessed by the Pope. The 
artist will not, therefore, in spite of the solicita¬ 
tions of his friends, send it to the Salon, but he 
has not objected to its being exhibited at the Rue 
Chaptal with other works destined for exhibition 
in May. Emile Rousseaux, it is said, has been 
chosen to engrave this great work. M. Hubert, 
it will be remembered, is the new member of the 
Acaddmie des Beaux-Arts. 

A portrait of the Prince Imperial, painted by • 
M. J. Lefevre, formerly professor of drawing to the 
Prince, has been accepted for the salon ; but M. 
Leftvre has been warned, it is said, that he must 
immediately withdraw it if it should become the 
object of any kind of manifestation. The Prince 
is represented standing near a table, on which is 
placed an enormous bouquet of violets covered 
with black crape. 

Mb. Owen Jones, the distinguished architect 
whose name is associated in most minds with the 
Great Exhibition of 1851 and the Alhambra 
Court of the Crystal Palace, died last Sunday, 
April 19, after a long and painful illness, at the 
age of sixty-five. Mr. Owen Jones devoted his 
attention chiefly to the decorative branch of his 
art, and no one perhaps ever attained a more com¬ 
plete understanding of its ornamental details. In 
his Grammar of Ornament, a magnificent text¬ 
book published in 1856, he showed the progress 
and expounded the principles of the decorative 
art of all countries from the earliest times to the 
present day. His decoration is especially remark¬ 
able for its effective employment of colour, an 
element of which most modern architects are 
somewhat afraid; his use of it, indeed, has ex¬ 
cited much opposition among the members of his 
profession. 

The Alhambra Court of the Crystal Palace is 
not a merely fanciful design, nor is it a direct 
copv of any portion of the ancient Alhambra; it 
is the popularisation of the great decorator’s vast 
knowledge on the subject. In his work, Plant, 
Elevations, and Sections of the Alhambra, published 
in 1848, we have a more scientific expression of 
that knowledge. His designs for decorative furni¬ 
ture (chiefly executed by Messrs. Jackson & Gra¬ 


ham) have been admired at many exhibitions, and 
last summer attracted much attention at Vienna. 
So wide indeed was his reputation, that, according 
to the Daily News, the Khedive of Egypt em¬ 
ployed him to design a complete set of furniture 
for an oriental palace. Mr. Owen Jones was the 
Gold Medallist of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, and had won many other honours of 
like kind both at home and abroad. 

The four splendid panels of Gobelin tapestry, 
with the story of Jason and Medea, described last 
week in the notice of the Salamanca collection, 
were sold for 8,700 guineas. 

The sale of the pictures, studies, and drawings 
of Theodore Camelle d’Aligny, one of the most 
distinguished landscape painters of the French 
school, is to take place at the Hotel Drouot, on 
May 4. The most important of the pictures are 
L'Entree d'Enie aux Enfers, Saiil consultant la 
Pythonisse (FEndor, and the Souvenir du Lacd'Al- 
bano. Among the studies are numerous scenes in 
Greece, Italy, and Switzerland, while among the 
drawings, Pentllique, Prometlide, C'orinthe, Delos, 
are especially worthy of notice. 

The French Photographic Society, a society of 
purely artistic and scientific aims, will open its 
tenth exhibition at the Palais de l’lndustrie on 
the same day as the Salon, May 1. Foreigners 
are invited to contribute to this exhibition, and 
medals and honourable mentions will be granted 
to the most successful competitors. The works 
sent by the society to the Vienna Exhibition, and 
which gained the first diploma, will form part of the 
exhibition. 

M. Henri Deeaborde has an article in the 
Revue, des Deux Mmides for April 16 on the late 
M. Victor Baltard, which gives a fair, and on the 
whole favourable estimate of a laborious and 
successful career. M. Baltard’s wonderful readi¬ 
ness and fertility of resource was strikingly exem¬ 
plified by his producing within a few days of the 
condemnation, first by public opinion, and after¬ 
wards by the Emperor, of the original design for 
the Halles Centrales, for which he was not really 
responsible, the design which was actually carried 
out. M. Delaborde gives an anecdote which we 
cannot but quote as doing equal honour to both 
parties concerned. Baltard, while a student at 
the French Academy at Rome, being a married 
man, was in straitened circumstances, and was 
obliged to use dish covers of iron. One day 
Ingres, the great painter, then Director of the 
Academy, called with a set of silver covers, 
charging Baltard to accept them, “ as he would 
have received them from the hands of a father, 
and as obedience likewise required him.” Baltard 
related this anecdote to M. Delaborde towards the 
close of his life with tears of gratitude. 

The Signori Giacobbe and Leone Trieste have 
just discovered, in their property at Abano, near 
Padua, whose sulphureous thermal mud baths have 
been celebrated from the time of the Romans, two 
large antique bathing-cisterns, capable of holding 
several persons, as was the custom among the 
Romans. The sides of both, and the paving of the 
smaller one, are of regular squares, formed of the 
volcanic stone of the neighbouring Euganean hills; 
the paving of the other, which is much larger, is 
in irregular squares of the same stone, united by 
strong cement. Probably the first cistern, so 
well preserved that it appears of recent construc¬ 
tion, belongs to the time of Theodoric. The letter 
is well-known ; written at his command by Cassio- 
dorus, in which he desires the architect to re¬ 
store the buildings of these baths. The second 
cistern is not so much preserved, whence it may be 
inferred to be more ancient. With the cisterns were 
found a votive inscription to the Abanese waters, 
and the fragment of another recording the name 
of a Paduan prefect. 

The architectural and sculptural remains men¬ 
tioned in the Academe of February 14 as having 
been sent to the Louvre from the shores of the 


Tonking river, by M. Delaporte, a lieutenant in 
the French navy, turn out to be of even greater 
archaeological importance than was at first antici¬ 
pated. It appears that all along the banks of the 
Tonking, and in the kingdoms of Cambodia and 
Siam, there are immense plains covered with the 
ruins of an ancient civilisation that must have 
had a long duration, and have attained to a high 
degree of perfection in the arts. Vast palaces and 
temples entirely covered with sculpture have been 
found, and single statues that are spoken of aa 
being executed with the greatest amount of alrill- 
Among the monumental remains sent to the 
Louvre are several fine statues of Buddha, & 
remarkable figure with eight arms, a group of two 
giants squatting down, one of whom has five heads 
and ten arms, in which he holds a dragon with 
nine heads; three lions of immense size, and 
several female figures, besides numerous busts, 
heads, capitals of pillars, friezes, entablements, 
and other fragments. M. Delaporte has also sent 
a number of photographs and plans of the gigantic 
ruins that he has discovered that will perhaps aid 
archaeologists in their researches into the history 
of the early period of civilisation which these re¬ 
mains attest. 

Among the valuable services rendered to 
Archaeology by the Institute di Corrispondenza 
Archeologica in Rome, not least is the watch it 
keeps, by means of its Secretary, W. Helbig, over 
the various excavations going on in Italy, and 
especially the excavation of ancient tombs, the 
form and contents of which it is of great import¬ 
ance to have recorded at the moment of their dis¬ 
covery. In the case of Etruscan tombs such 
supervision is particularly necessary, because it 
sometimes happens that they yield objects (e.g., 
vases), which would go forth as archaic, were it 
not for other obviously late articles found by their 
side. If at the opening of a tomb with mixed 
contents of this nature no one has been present 
who is qualified to say whether or not it had been 
opened before, in ancient times, for some new inter¬ 
ment, and these later articles then laid in it, the 
contents of such a tomb are worthless, at least for 
the present great question as to archaism in 
Etruscan art. In the March number of the 
Bullettino of the Institute above named, M. Hel¬ 
big gives an account of the opening of three 
tombs at Cometo, the ancient Tarquinia. One 
was found empty, the other two contained 
each the remains of an unbumed body with 
a number of personal ornaments in gold, silver, 
and bronze, with which the deceased had been 
buried, all bearing the stamp of a very high 
antiquity and being of the same class as the orna¬ 
ments from Praeneste now in the British Museum; 
fibulae in bronze ornamented with amber, neck¬ 
laces of amber beads, coloured glass and silver 
endants, chains formed of small bronze rings, &c. 
t has frequently been remarked how well the 
ornaments found in these early Etruscan tombs are 
suited to recall Homeric passages in which mention 
of articles of persoual ornament occurs. M. Helbig 
now. points out another coincidence which had not 
before been remarked, and in doing so clears up 
what it was always hard to understand, viz., why 
these tombs contain so many fibulae or brooches 
compared with the tombs of later times, in which 
the Doric or Ionic chiton, requiring only two 
fibulae, was worn. In Odyssey xviii. 201, Antinoos 
gives Penelope a peplos fastened with twelve 
golden fibulae. To show how these fibulae were 
applied, there is the passage Iliad xiv. 170, where 
the dress in which Hera prepares to meet Zeus on 
Mount Ida is described xpvotiys S’lnrym sard orr,0oc 
irtpovaTo, the scholiast adding that the dress was 
in the Homeric period fastened down the breast, 
'not as in later times on the shoulders. If we 
suppose the inmates of these tombs to have worn 
a dress so fastened, we at once account for the 
presence of fibulae in such large numbers, and come 
to the conclusion that the persons must have lived 
while the civilisation of the Homeric age was yet 
in force. It has also occurred to M. Helbig that 
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the small Bpiral ornaments, whether of gold, silver 
or bronze, which, he observes, are usually found 
beside the head of the skeleton, were used to keep 
the hair in tresses or sets of curls, and therefore 
illustrate the line Iliad xvii. 52, n\oxgoi 6', oi 
xouiriji rt cai a/iyOpij) tapi'iicwvro, all the more since 
these spirals not unfrequently end in the head of 
an animal. Usually that animal is a snake, but it 
might perhaps as well be a wasp, to compare 
with the x ovaoi rirnyic which the Athenians 
wore, and which M. Helbig regards not as hair¬ 
pins with a grasshopper at the head, but as spirals 
like those now in question terminating in the head 
and wings of a grasshopper. 

We have received the first number of a new 
Italian journal, entitled Oiomale Ligustico di Ar- 
cheologia, Storia, e Belle Arti. It is especially 
the official organ of the SocietA Ligure di Storia 
Patria, and will publish the papers read at that 
institute; but it will besides furnish information 
concerning the various archaeological researches 
at present carried on in Italy, and the restorations 
that are being effected. The present number con¬ 
tains a long history and detailed description, by 
Professor Santo Vami, of a painting of the Cru¬ 
cifixion in the Cathedral of Sarzana, belonging, 
it is affirmed, to the year 1138, and painted by an 
artist named Guglielmo. Rosini mentions this 
Crucifixion in his Storia della Pittura Italiana 
( vol. ii. p. 288), and considers its inscription and 
date to oe genuine; but Professor Vami is the 
first who has given any historic account of this 
remarkable old work. The remainder of the 
number is taken up by the proceedings of the so¬ 
ciety. The Oiomale Ligustico is published at 
Genoa, under the direction of L. T. Belgrano and 
A. Neri. 


THE STAGE. 

“ PRIDE ” AT THE VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 

Mr. James Albert has not maintained the repu¬ 
tation won by his comedy, The Tivo Botes. The 
favour with which that play was received was 
not, perhaps, proportioned to its merits; but the 
dialogue was of a kind then almost new and 
pleasing by its novelty to the audience: there was 
a careful portrait of an adventurer drawn some¬ 
what in the manner of Balzac, and the character 
was played with finished excellence by Mr. Henry 
Irving. But this earliest success was followed 
by productions of various classes from the pen of 
the same author—sketches of modem society, and 
plays romantic, fantastical, and farcical, and the 
judgment passed on the first comedy was virtually 
reversed. Mr. Albery was found to be wanting 
in the first requirement of scenic representation, 
the act of dramatic construction. With the 
barest knowledge of the more mechanical rules 
of stage carpentering, he showed no power of 
sustaining interest or of subordinating his char¬ 
acters to one central figure. The personages 
had no individuality, were merely mouthpieces 
for the utterance of repartee. The wit of The 
Two Boses had become weak and emasculated, 
utterly unlike the robust style of M. Emile Augier 
and the best French dramatists. Everything was 
sacrificed to epigrams, and these not scholarly 
or vigorous, but often laboured, often degenerating 
into buffoonery, and very often offensive. This is 
the new style of comedy written for the English 
stage, and Mr. Albery has the credit of bringing 
it into fashion. His latest play, Pride, produced 
on Wednesday night at the Vaudeville Theatre, 
belongs to the class, and, though the story is ridicu¬ 
lously confused, it was received with applause. 

Many fine comedies have been written on the 
motive of pride conquered by misfortune. But the 
arrogance of a retired trader, ashamed of his former 
business, and aping the manners of persons of good 
birth, is not a substantial ground for a dramatist 
to build on. M. Poirier^ in the well-known 
French play, was certainly in a somewhat similar 
position. But though tickled with the prospect 
of one day being called Baron Poirier, and thus 


led to pay for the extravagance of his noble son- 
in-law, the vanity of M. Poirier soon passed, 
and he was found to be a human and sympa¬ 
thetic character. Mr. Cadman Cadbutton, of Mr. 
Albery's comedy, is neither human nor sympa¬ 
thetic. His life is troubled by the fear of two 
discoveries : the first, that he had made money by 
carpet-weaving; the second, that he had formerly- 
left his wife and children to starve. But as when 
both these facts are found out he seems in no way 
affected, it may be surmised that the play is 
constructed on a very inadequate motive. The 
dialogue is flippant, and seldom brilliant. The 
author’s desire to sparkle is never concealed. All. 
the characters, whatever their station, are pro¬ 
vided with grotesque retorts and poetic similes, 
and soon grow very wearisome. 

But the comedy is generally acted in a superior 
manner. The character of the merchant is one of 
those which M. Got performs with such consum¬ 
mate art. There is a strut and vulgarity in his 
impersonation of the trader in Jean de Thommeray 
which is inimitable. Mr. William Farren takes 
almost too refined a view of the part. If the man 
were so refined he would not be so arrogant. But 
there are touches in his playing which betrav the 
excellent actor; as when he listens to the" tale 
of his former misdeeds, told as concerning an 
unknown person. Mr. Thomas Thorne is en¬ 
titled to praise for his artistic representation of 
the character of one Barnabas Smith, a mechanic 
who devotes the time he can spare from his usual 
occupation as locksmith to reading scientific works, 
to inventing implements of domestic utility, and 
to delivering some of the author’s sharpest sayings. 
Quite the most successful of these was to the 
purpose that marriage was like the effect of throw¬ 
ing a stone into a pond, beginning in a little ring, 
and ending in a large family circle—a fair speci¬ 
men of the remarks for which dramatic interest 
is frittered away. Mr. Thorne has the gift, which 
many actors lack, of appearing to deliver his re¬ 
partees unconsciously. Mr. David James had an 
ungrateful part as a weak-willed baronet, dependent 
on the chanty of his brother-in-law, Mr. Cadbutton. 
This unhappy 'person, described as an “ eccentric 
gentleman, ’ has an unfortunate habit of making un- 
leasant remarks in French, which bring him into 
isgrace, and a more unfortunate habit of gam¬ 
bling, which induces him to steal money. The 
character is wholly artificial. Mr. Warner is not 
very satisfactory as the secretary who makes love 
to Miss Cadbutton ; but the fault should perhaps 
be ascribed to Mr. Albery. Frank Leyton is one 
of the most insufferable of lovers, with a disregard 
for good breeding which is almost startling. Mr. 
Horaco Wigan did good service as a conventional 
stage-villain, a class of character in which he 
has had much experience since the days of the 
Ticket-of-Leave Man. Of the ladies the most 
noteworthy is Miss Kate Bishop, who lends much 
grace to the small part of a village schoolmistress. 
Miss Amy Fawsitt must restrain her spirits if she 
hopes to sustain with success such characters as 
the heroine of this play. It may be doubted 
whether the author had any distinct conception of 
his creation; but he could scarcely have intended 
her to be of such free manners that she loses 
respect, so fickle and foolish that the sacrifice she 
is supposed to make at the end of the play leaves 
the audience perfectly indifferent. Miss Larkin 
also appears in the cast. Walter Macleahe. 


The Tichbome Trial is to be transferred from 
the law-courts to the stage. At Rome, an opera 
is in rehearsal of which the Claimant is the hero; 
and at the Ambigu Theatre, now the recognised 
home of melodrama in Paris, negociations have 
been opened with M. Adrien Barbusse for the 
reproduction of his drama in seven tableaux, entitled 
L f Affaire Tichbome. 

At the Royalty Theatre, an adaptation of the 
French play Moi, formerly performed at the 
Thi&tre Fran pais, has been produced under the 


Main Chance. Miss Henrietta Hodson 
and Mr. Righton sustained parts in it with success, 
but the piece was coldly received. It was followed 
by the Th e Eaten, which is founded on a Palais- 
Koyal farce, and served to introduce to the London 
stage a new actor, Mr. Fosbrooke. 

Tm® St James’s Theatre will open on Saturday, 
May 2 with a revival of Mr. T. W. Robertson’s 
play Progress, and an adaptation of Offenbach’s 
opiSra-bouffe Vert Vert. 

The latest productions on the Parisian stage 
are for the most part comic operas. At the Folies 
Dramatiques a work of M. Coedes, formerly musi- 
Ml prompter at the Grand Opera, called La Belle 
Bourbonnaise, has obtained a notable success. The 
plot hinges on a resemblance between a country 
girl and the mistress of Louis XV., Mdme. Du 
Barry; and the music, though showing signs of 
inexperience, is sufficiently lively. At die Bouffes 
Pansiens, Offenbach's operettas Pomme d’Api and 
the Chanson de Fortumo have been revived; and 
Mdme. Theo has been transferred to the stage 
where Mdme. Judichas hitherto reigned supreme. 
The Varies Theatre is shortly to produce Offen- 
bach’s PmcJo/e, considerably altered by its authors, 
MM. Meilhac and Haldvy. 

i?oi Bog has been produced at the Gaiety 
Theatre with all the original music, and with Mr. 
Phelps as Bailie Nicol Jarvie. 

Two young writers, MM. Mondial and Blondeau 
have written for the Theatre du Chateau d’Eau a 
play called Colin Jampon. Much expectation was 
raised by the announcement that real elephants 
would be introduced on the scene, and there were 
signs of disappointment when a cardboard animal, 
moved by two supernumeraries, made its ap¬ 
pearance. 

Balzac s novel Le Cousin Pons, first part of the 
work called Les Parents Pauvres, has been adapted 
for the Theatre Oluny, by M. de Launay. The 
novel being ill-suited to dramatic purposes, the 
playwright has taken great liberties with it, and 
has crowded his canvas with vicious characters; 
but the representation of the'Cousin Pons by 
M. Charly is a remarkable creation. 

Mr. Toole has appeared in a new farce, Billy 
Doo, at the Globe Theatre. A piece of the same 
class, by Mr. Martin Beecher, is being represented 
at the Strand Theatre. 

The historical play of Mr. "West Digges, pro¬ 
duced at the Queen’s Theatre on Saturday last, 
was received with disapprobation. The first act 
raised some enthusiasm, but the rest of the piece 
fell fiat. Mr. Creswick and Miss Furtado played 
unsatisfactory parts with moderation. 

Ddbino the comparative leisure of the winter 
season amateur theatricals are all the rage amongst 
most of the foreign communities in China, and the 
acting is often of a very respectable order. From 
Shanghai we learn that the A.D.G. gave a per¬ 
formance on February 27; that the comedi¬ 
etta, A Cup of Tea, with which it commenced, 
though brief, was well acted throughout; and that 
the burlesque, Bomulus and Bemus, was very 
successful. The local hits, we are told, were wittily 
conceived and pointedly applied, and the songs 
and choruses were admirably given by the mem¬ 
bers of the Glee Society and the soloists of the 
company. 


MUSIC. 

CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 

With the exception of Mr. Man ns’s annual 
benefit concert, which takes place this afternoon, 
the present series of Saturday Concerts was brought 
to a close last week. As if resolved to conclude 
in a manner worthy of the reputation of his 
orchestra, Mr. Manns presented his audience with 
one of the most splendid renderings of the often 
heard, but ever fresh and welcome “ Pastoral ” 
Symphony to which we ever had the pleasure of 
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listening. The opening number of the concert, 
Gounod's overture to Le Medecin malgredui , is a 
very curious medley. It is exceedingly pretty 
and tuneful, but while the introduction is dis¬ 
tinctly a reproduction of the antique style, here 
and there reminding one of Handel, the allegro is 
hardly less clearly a reminiscence of the style of 
Auber; and the “ patchwork ” effect of the whole 
work is rather droll. Mendelssohn’s overture to 
Athalie, with which the concert concluded, is 
well known as one of the finest of his orchestral 
preludes. The vocal music, which was of the 
average quality, was contributed by Miss Blanche 
Cole, Mr. E. Lloyd, and Signor GeDi. 

We have left to the last the mention of the 
special feature of the concert—-the first perform¬ 
ance in this country of Grieg’s pianoforte concerto 
in A minor. Edvard Grieg is a young Norwegian 
composer, bom in the year 1843, and he is one of 
the comparatively few modem musicians whose 
chief characteristic is thorough originality. True 
there are here and there to be found momentary 
reminiscences (probably accidental) in his music; 
but the general impression produced by it, as a 
whole, is that of intense individuality. As we 
intend shortly to review this, together with some 
other of Grieg's compositions, in these columns, 
we shall not now enter into details with respect 
to the work itself; but will content ourselves with 
saying that it abounds in melody clothed fre¬ 
quently in most ingenious and original harmonies, 
and that the scoring for the orchestra is full of 
interest, and displays much knowledge of instru¬ 
mental effect. The solo part, which is extremely 
dillicult, was played to perfection, both as regards 
technique ana “ reading ” by Mr. Dannreuther, 
who was deservedly recalled after his arduous 
task; the accompaniments, however, to tell the 
truth, were hardly up to the mark of the Crystal 
Palace band, one important point in the slow 
movement being missed altogether bv the wind— 
a fact mentioned here because of its extremely 
rare occurrence, such a thing hardly happening at 
these concerts once in ten years. But no amount 
of care will prevent occasional slips, and probably 
no orchestra in the country could show so clean 
a bill of health as Mr. Manns’s band. 


This afternoon, in addition to Beethoven’s 
“ Choral Symphony,” a selection from Schumann’s 
music to Manfred will be played for the first time 
in England. 


In accordance with tlieir usual plan, the direc¬ 
tors of these concerts furnished with the book of 
the words a complete list of the works produced 
during the past season. The list comprises no 
fewer than ninety different pieces, thirty-two of 
which were produced for the first time. These 
included four symphonies, six overtures, six con¬ 
certos, eight other instrumental works of various 
classes, and eight vocal pieces of more or less 
extent—an amount of research and enterprise on 
which Mr. Manns and the gentlemen who work 
with him cannot be too warmly congratulated. 
No less creditable from another point of view is 
it to find that thirteen compositions by English 
writers have been brought forward during the 
season—with a success, too, which has shown 
that our countrymen are able to hold their own in 
the field of music, though we cannot boast of any 
transcendent musical genius among our native com¬ 
posers. We have before had occasion to remark 
that there is no place in England at which so 
much is done for English musicians as at the 
Crystal Palace, and the warmest thanks of those 
who are interested in the progress of the art will 
be given to Mr. Manns tor the readiness with 
which he always lends a helping hand to new 
aspirants for lame, if they possess any qualifica¬ 
tions at all worthy of notioj. H 

That next winter's series of Saturday Concerts 
may be as interesting and as successful Z t£t j£t 

as *"" 1 J -1 


philharmonic society. 

Thb second concert of the Philharmonic Society 
took place on Monday evening. This old and 
deservedly esteemed institution labours under the 
disadvantage of being deprived, owing to the 
increasing number of operatic performances, of 
the services of many of the best of our instru¬ 
mental players. It is not in disparagement, but 
as an explanation of its comparative shortcomings, 
that we say that its band has to be made up of 
the leavings of our operatic orchestras. It con¬ 
tains notwithstanding many excellent players, but 
most of the “picked men” are absent. Under 
these circumstances, it is not to be expected, espe¬ 
cially when the small number of rehearsals obtainable 
is taken into consideration, that the performances 
should be marked by the finish and delicacy to 
which musicians are accustomed at the Crystal 
Palace; but Mr. Cusins does all that is practicable 
under tho circumstances with the forces under 
his direction, and the execution, if sometimes 
rough, is at least spirited. 

Tho programme of the last concert, though 
containing none of the novelties promised in the 
prospectus, was interesting and well varied. It 
included Spohr’s symphony, commonly, though 
incorrectly, called the “ Power of Sound,” Beet¬ 
hoven’s Concerto in E flat, Schumann’s over¬ 
ture to Genoveva and Mendelssohn’s Midsummer 
Niyfit's Dream music, in addition to songs by 
Miss Sophie Ferrari and Miss Antoinette Sterling. 
The chief attraction of the evening was the 
playing of Mdlle. Krebs in Beethoven’s concerto. 
This young Indy will be remembered by many of 
our readers as having visited England, when little 
more than a child, some years ago. Her playing was 
at that time very remarkable for one so young, and 
she gavepromise of occupying a high position among 
performers on her instrument. She returns to us 
now with her powers fully developed ; nor can it 
be said that she has disappointed the expectations 
formed with respect to her. To an apparently 
almost unlimited power of execution, she unites 
a firm yet Binging touch, and suflicient warmth 
of expression to satisfy those who feel that a 
pianist should be something more than a perfect 
piece of machinery. It appears useless to protest 
against the alterations of Beethoven’s text in 
certain instances, by the playing in octaves of 
passages written in single notes, for the fashion 
is all hut universal; hut it was impossible on 
Monday night, during the first movement of the 
concerto, not to feel a regret that Mdlle. Krebs’s 
organ of “ veneration ” was not more strongly 
developed, and that she did not allow Beethoven 
to speak for himself, without submitting him to a 
process which we will venture to call “ Lisztation.” 
With this reservation, we have nothing hut praise 
for her very fine performance. 

Among the vocal pieces at this concert was 
Baclfls song, “ My heart ever faithful,” which we 
mention here because questions have more than 
once been raised as to its authorship. ‘ Mr. Mac- 
ferren, in his analytical programme of the present 
concert, says, “ It is believed, but not authentically 
proved, to he the composition of Johann Christian, 
eleventh and youngest son of the great Sebastian 
Bach.” Mr. Macfarren can surely not he acquainted 
with the German Bach Society's edition of Sebas¬ 
tian Bach's works, or he would hardly have made 
this statement. In the sixteenth volume of this 
edition, at p. 268, the song is given in its proper 
place as the second number of the cantata, “ Also 
nat Gott die Welt gelieht; ” and in the preface to 
the same volume (page xviii.) we leam that the 
song is an arrangement of another piece from a 
“Dramma per musica” which Bach had pre¬ 
viously composed. In the original the song is 
marked presto, whereas, on Monday, the time 
selected was rather an andante. It is true that 
the song is by no means in Bach’s ordinary style; 
but those who are best acquainted with his works 
will also be most aware bow readily upon occasion 
he could change his pen; and few who read the i 
«ir i« ita original shape well be in doubt ae to its 


author. The long polyphonic symphony at the 
end, which is omitted in most of the published 
arrangements, is as characteristic of the old 
master as the Forty-eight Preludes and Fugues 
themselves. 

Among the special features of the next concert 
will be Lachner's Suite in I), and Max Bruch's 
violin concerto, to be played bv Herr Straus. 

£bbneeeb Pbotjt. 


Mdme. Nillson has left America, and is shortly 
expected in London. 

A new theatre, named the “ Victoria Theatre,” 
was opened at Leipzig on the 5th instant. 

During the Passion week lately past, Bach’s 
great Passion according to Matthew was pro¬ 
duced at the following places: Leipzig, Stuttgart, 
Berlin, Cologne, Cassel, Barmen, Chemnitz, and 
Amsterdam. To these must be added London 
and Paris. Few more strildng examples can be 
found of the sudden rise into popularity of a long- 
neglected masterpiece than that afforded by this 
work—the first revival of which, it will be re¬ 
membered, was owing to the exertions of Men¬ 
delssohn. 

Mu me. Adelina Patti has given two concerts 
in Pesth, at Easter, which resulted in a net profit 
of 20,000 gulden. ’ 

A festival was announced to take place at 
Prague, on the 17th instant, to celebrate the cen- 
tenarv of the birth of the Bohemian composer, 
W. j- Tomaschek, by a performance of some of 
his principal works, and the placing a monumental 
inscription on the house in Prague whore he lived 
and died. 

A committee has been formed in Cassel for the 
erection of a monument to Spohr, who resided in 
that town for the last thirtv-seven years of his 
life. 

The production of Wagner’s Lohengrin at New 
York seems, from the accounts received, to have 
been very successful,—especial praise being given 
to the embodiment of the parts of Elsa by Mdme. 
Nillson, and Lohengrin by Signor Campanini. 

According) to the Magyar Polttika , Wagner 
has in view for the performance of the part of 
Siegfried, in his “Nibelungen ” dramas, a young 
tenor of Budapest, by name Franz Glatz, whose 
artistic powers, as well as personal appearance; 
seem especially suited to the very exacting task 
required by the composer. This report, however, 
is at variance with a statement made some time 
since, that Herr Diener, a young German tenor, 
who, it will be remembered, visited London last 
season, was to be the representative of that 
important part. Wagner will, no doubt, be hard 
to please in the matter; and it is quite possible 
that no final decision has as yet been arrived at 

Meyerbeer’s Proph'cte was produced at Rome 
a few weeks since, for the first time. 

Herr F. Gernsheim, one of the more dis¬ 
tinguished of the younger German composers, 
has succeeded Woldemar Bargiel as music director 
at Rotterdam. 

Mdicb. Arabella Goddard has made her debut 
at Hong Kong; her first concert drew a crowded 
house, and was considered a very great success 
indeed. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

The new Quarterly', Statement of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund contains valuable reports bv 
Lieut. Cornier, Mr. Tvrwhitt Drake, and M. 
Clermont-Gauneau. The progress of the survey 
continues to be most satisfactory. Lieut. Condor 
reports that the Jerusalem sheet, containing over 
1,400 names, has been completely filled in, and 
that he has increased the number of special sur¬ 
veys to sixty-three, including that of Tell Gezer, 
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Ls^the same elaborate style as the book cm 
Holland House, Messrs. Macmillan are prepar¬ 
ing an edition of White’s Selbome, with copious 
illustrations by Mr. Philip H. Delamotte, includ¬ 
ing original views of Selbome. The reprint will 
be full and exact, and scientific completeness as 
regards ornithology will be aimed at by means of 
additional notes. 

It would appear as if all the great collectors of 
English china were “retiring from business.” 
This week has witnessed the dispersion of the 
Edkins collection, and on the-28th Sotheby will 
sell the well-known English pottery of Mr. 
Emerson Norman, of Norwich, consisting of 
choice examples of Fulham, Newcastle, Lambeth- 
delft, and other earthenware, with some good 
Staffordshire statuettes, among which is the finely 
modelled figure of a female holding a child, attri¬ 
buted to Bacon, with some Bow, Chelsea, and 
Plymouth china, Bristol glass, &c. 

Among the most interesting book rarities at 
Washington, says the Bibliotheca Sacra, is a 
quarto copy of Benoit’s edition of Pindar, which 
belonged to John Milton. If Mr. Masson had seen 
the manuscript notes in this volume, he would 
have spoken in a more confident tone of Milton’s 
Greek scholarship. They contain 35 quotations 
from Eustathius, 63 from Homer, 27 from Calli¬ 
machus, 9 from Moschus, and 15 from Tzetzes. 
Of Lycophron’s Cassandra, Lord Macaulay says 
that it is “ the most obscure work in the whole 
range of ancient literatureyet Milton had read 
it, and mado notes on it, and cited from it eighteen 
passages, while he was reading this Pindar, at the 
age of twenty-one. 

A Bokdeano telegram from Athens states that 
Dr. Dethier, the director of the Imperial Museum 
at Constantinople, has applied, in the name of the 
Turkish Government, for a sequestration of such 
of the antiquities found by Dr. Schliemann in the 
Troad as have been removed by the discoverer to 
Greece. Dr. Dethier made the application with a 
view to the consignment of the objects in question 
to the Turkish National Museum, but the Greek 
tribunals have decided it to be inadmissible.— 
Levant Herald, April 15. 
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TRUBHEB & CO.’S HEW PUBLICATIOIS. 

PROBLEMS of LIFE and MIND. By 

GEORGE HENRY LEWES. First Scries: “ The Founda¬ 
tions of a Creed.” Yol. I. Demy 8vo, pp. 488, cloth, 12*. 

J. G. FICHTE’S POPULAR WORKS. The 

Naturb of the Scholar—-T hs Vocation of Max—T ho 
Doctuinb of Religion. With a Memoir by WILLIAM 
SMITH, LL.D. On. Vol., domy 8 to, pp. 0IS, cloth, 1S». 

THE CREED of CHRISTENDOM: Its Foun¬ 
dations contrasted with its Superstructure. By W. B. 
GREG. Third Edition. With a New Introduction. Two 
Yola., crown 8vo, pp. 273 and 290, cloth, 15*. 

ENIGMAS of LIFE. By W. R. GREG. 

Birth Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. xxl—30S, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

THE EARTH and ite INHABITANTS. By 

T. L. STRANGE. Demy 8 to, cloth. [Pearly ready. 

THE LEGENDS of the OLD TESTAMENT 

Traced to their Primitive Sources. By T. L. STRANGE. 
Demy 8vo. [Pearly ready. 

HENRY BEYLE (otherwise De Stendahl). A 

Critical and Biographical Study, aided by Original Docu¬ 
ments and Unpublished Lottere from the Private Papers of 
the Family of Beyle. By ANDREW ARCHIBALD 
PATON. Crown Svo. [ Immediately. 

THREADING MY WAY: Twenty-Seven 

Years of Autobiography. By ROBERT DALE OWEN. 
Crown 8yo, pp. 344, cloth, 7*. 6 d. 

ABRAHAM BEN EZRA’S UNEDITED Com¬ 
mentary on tho CANTICLES. The Hebrew Test after 
two MSS., with English Translation by H. J. MATHEWS, 
B.A., Exeter College, Oxford. 8vo. [/a thepreu. 

FRAGMENTS of a SAMARITAN TARGUM. 

Edited from a Bodleian MS. With an Introduction, contain¬ 
ing a Sketch of Samaritan History, Dogma, and Literature. 
Bv J. W. NUTT, M-A., Fellow of All Souls’ College. Demy 
8v"o. [Gorily. 

TIIE DATHA.VANSO; or, the History of the 

Tooth Relic of GOTAMA BUDDHA in Pali Verse. Edited, 
with an English Translation, by MUTU COOMaRA 
KWAMY, F.R.A.S. Demy 8vo. [ Immediately. 

SUTTA NIPATA; or, the Dialogues and Dis¬ 
courses of GOTAMA BUDDHA (2,500 years old). Trnns- 
luted from tho original Pali, with Notes and Introduction, 
by MUTU COOW.Ib.1l SWXMY, F.R.A.S. Crown 8vo. 

[Shortly. 

TIIE RAM AY AN of VALMIKI. Translated 

into English Verse by RALPH T. H. GRIFFITH, M.A., 
Principal of Benares College. Vol. IV. Demy Svo, pp. 440, 
cloth 18*. 

Copies of Vote. I. and II. are still to be had at 18*. each, 
also Vol. III. at 15*. 

HISTORY of INDIA, Hindu, Buddhist, and 

Brahmanical. Forming the Third Volume of the “ History 
of India from the Earliest Apes.” By J. TALBOYS 
WHEELER. Demy 8vo, with Maps illustrating the Aryan 
Conquest, the Invasion of Alexander the Great, the Empire 
of Magadha, Ac. 

Contents.— Retrospect of the Vedic Age.—Retrospect of 
the Bralimanic Age. — Life and Teachings of Gotama 
Buddha.—Greek and Roman India.—Buddhist India.—Social 
Life of the Hindu Drama. — Brahmanical Revival.— The 
Rajpoots. {In the press. 

COMPENDIUM of the COMPARATIVE 

GRAMMAR of tho INDO-EUROPEAN LANGUAGES, so 
far as it relates to the Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin. By 
AUGUST SCHLEICHER. Translated, from the Third 
German Edition, by HERBERT BEND AI . L , B.A., Chr. Coll. 
Camb. [Sortfjr. 

A COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR of the 

DRAVIDIAN, or SOUTH-INDIAN FAMILY of LAN¬ 
GUAGES. By tho Her. R. CALDWELL, LL.D. A Second, 
Corrected, and Enlarged Edition. [/a preparation. 

A PERSIAN -ENGLISH and ENGLISH- 

PERSIAN DICTIONARY. By E. H. PALMER, M-A„ 
Professor of Arabic at the University of Cambridge. 

[In thepreu. 

A GRAMMAR of the PERSIAN LAN- 

GUAGE. By J. A. VULLERS, Professor of Oriental 
Languages in the University of Giessen. 8vo. 

[In preparation. 

A GRAMMAR of the NEW TESTAMENT 

GREEK. By ALEXANDER BUTTMANN. Authorised 
Translation, with numerous Additions and Corrections by 
the Author. Demy 8vo, pp. 4G9, cloth, 14*. 

SPANISH REFORMERS of TWO CEN- 

TUHIES, from 1520, their Lives and Writings, according to 
the late B. B. Whitten's Plan, and with the use of his 
Materials. Described by E. BOEHEMER, D.D., Ph.D. 
Vol. I. with Narrative of the Incidents attendant upon the 
Republication of ** Reformistaa Antiguos Espafioles,” and 
a Memoir of B. B. Whiften, by Isaline Whiffen. Boy. 8vo. 
pp. 232, cloth, 10*. 6d. J ’ 

ON BEER. A Statistical Sketch. By M. 

VOGEL. Fcap. 8vo, pp. 88., cloth limp, it. 

London: Tbubneb & Co., 67 and 69 Ludgate Hill. 


15 Paternoster Row, London. 
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TV/TESSRS. BAGSTER announce the first 

-LYi volume of a Series of “ RECORDS OF THE PAST,” 
being English Translation* of the Assyrian and Egyptian 
Monuments : (with the Sanction of the Society of Biblical 
Arctueology,) which will be issued from time to time under the 
editorship of S. BIRCH, LL.D., etc., of the British Museum. 


This 

1. -: 

2 . —: 
8 .— 

4. - 

5. - 

6. - 

7. - 

8. - 
9.- 

10.- 


First Volume is ready, and contains literal Translations of: 
■Inscription of Rimmon Nirari, by the Rev. A. H. Sayck, 

■Inscription of Khammurabi, by H. Fox Talbot, F.R.S., 

Monolith Inscription of Samits-Rimmon, by the Rev. A. H. 
Sayce M A. 

Bellino’s Cylinder of Sennacherib, by H. Fox Talbot, 

F.R.S., etc. _ 

-Tavlor’s Cylinder of Sennacherib, by H. Fox Talbot, 
F.R.S., etc. 

-Annals of Asanrbanipal, by George Smith. 

-Behistnn Inscription of Darios, by Sir H. Rawlinson, 

K.C.B., D.C.L., etc. _. 

-Legend of Ishtar, by H. Fox Talbot, F.R.S., etc. 

-Early Astronomical Tablets, by the Rev. A. H. Saycr. M.A. 
-List of further Texts, Assyrian and Egyptian. (Selected 
by Geo. Surra, and P. lk Page Eexoyf, F.K.S.L.) 


The Volumes are crown octavo : and the Price 3a. 6d. each, 
Vol. II. EGYPTIAN TEXTS, will be ready in July. 


THE POLLOWING is a LIST of the TEXTS in PREPA¬ 
RATION for THIS and SUCCEEDING VOLUMES:- 

HISTORICAL. 

INSCRIPTION of UNA in the Museum of Bonloq. Translated 
by S. BIIICII, LL.D. 

SEPULCHRAL INSCRIPTION of AMENI; Mention of tho 
Star Sirius, or Dog Star. Translated by S. BIRCH, LL.D. 

TABLET of the 400 YEARS referring to tho Hycsos Period. 

Translated by S. BIRCH, LL.D. 

ANNALS of THOTHMES in. Translated by S. BIRCH, 
LL.D. 

1. Inscription or Ankdni; 

1. STATISTICAL TABLET; 

3. Taulkt of Thotiimks; 

4. Obelisk ok thr Latkrax : 

6. Battle Texts ok Mkoiddo ; 

6. Inscription of amkn-em-heb. 

ANNALS of RAMESES II. 

1. The Lttxor Obelisk. Translated by F. Chabas. 

2. The Wars ok Kamkkes IT. with thr Khm. Tho Salller 

Papyrus. Translated by Professor LUSHING TON. 

3. Treaty made between Ramksks IL and Kiiktasira, the 

Prince of the Hittltes. Translated by C. W. Goodwin. ALA. 

4 . An a stas I Papyrus III- Containing a Inscription of the Town of 

Raineses. Translated by C. W. GOODW IN, M.A. 

INSCRIPTION of PI AN CHI MER-AMON, King of Egypt 

in the Eighth Century, B.O. Translated by F. C. COOK, M. A.. 
Canon of Exeter. 

INSCRIPTION of NES-HOR, in the Louvre. Translated by 
PAUL PLERRET, Conserrateur Adjoint. 

NEAPOLITAN STftLE. An Inscription of tho Persian period. 

3>nns]atcd by C. W. GOODWIN, M.A. 

TABLET of AAHMfts. Epoch of Darius. In the Louvre, 
Translated by PAUL PIERRET. 

THE TABLET of CANOPUS. Ptolemaic Period. Trans¬ 
lated by S. BfRCH, LL.D. 

THE TABLET of ROSETTA. Ptolemaic Period. Translated 
from the text of LETRONNE. 

EXTRACT from the TABLET of NEWER-HOTEP. Account 
of an investiture with the chainof honour. Translated by PAUL 
PIERRET. 

TRAVELS of an EGYPTIAN in Phcnirfa, Palestine, Ac., in 
the Hth century, B.C. Tranalated by MM. CilAUAB and GOOD¬ 
WIN. 

MYTHOLOGICAL. 

THE BOOK of the RESPIRATIONS of ISIS. Ptolemaic 
period. Translated by P. J. PB HoaitaCK. 

THE LAMENTATIONS of ISIS and NEPHTHYS. Trans¬ 
lated by P. J. ns HouaaCK. 

HYMN to AMEN. From Papyrus in the Museum of Boulaq. 

Translated by C. W. GoODWls, M.A. 

HYMNS to AMEN. From a Papyri in the British Mosenm. 

Translated by C. W. Goodwin, M.A. 

HYMN to the NILE. From a Papyrus in the British Mnsenm. 
Translated by F. C. Cook, M.A. 

HYMN to OSIRIS. Stale at Paris. Translated by F. Crabas. 

THE SACRED DIRGE MANEROS. From a Papyrus In the 
British Museum. Translated by C. W. GOODWIN, M.A. 
MAGICAL PAPYRUS. In the British Mnsenm. Translated 
by S. BIRCII, LL.D. 

SELECTIONS from the PROVERBS of PTAHHEPT. From 
a Papyrus In the Louvre at Paris. Translated by F. CHABAB. 
Tho TALE of PRINCE SETNA. Translated by P. LB PAGE 
RENOUF, F.R.S.L. 

The TALE of two BROTHERS. An Egyptian Tale of the 

R riod of the ISth Dynasty. Translated by O. MASPERO, 
wdeur-ta-Lcttrcs. 

The TALE of the DOOMED PRINCE. Translated by C. W. 
GOODWIN, M.A. 

The TALE of 8ANEHA. From a Papyros at Berlin. Trans¬ 
lated by C. W. GOODWIN, M.A. 

Records of the Past, Vol. I., Assyrian Texts, now ready. 
Crown octavo, cloth, 8». 6<f. 

London: SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, 

15 Paternoster Row. 


HENRY3. KING 4C0.’SNEW BOOKS. 

BTOPFORD A. BROOKE], M.A. 

THEOLOGY in the ENGLISH POETS: 

Oowper, Wordsworth, and 

Coleridge, Burns. 

Crown 8vo, doth. [TWii day. 

H. R. HAWEI8, M.A. 

SPEECH IN SEASON. Crown 8vo, cloth, 0i. 

[This dap. 

J. BALDWIN BROWN, B.A. 

THE HIGHER LIFE: Its Reality, Experi- 

ence, and Destiny. Crown 8vo, cloth, Is. 6 d. [Jtut out. 

SPAIN AND THE CARLISTS. 

VIZCAYA; or, Life in the Land of the Carlisle 

at the Outbreak of the Insurrection: with some Aocount of 
the Iron Mines and other Characteristics of the Country. 
Crown 8vo, Illustrated by a Map and Sketches, cloth. 

[Immediately. 

Immediately will be published. 

PERSIA.: ANCIENT and MODERN. By 

JOHN PIGGOT, F.S.A. Crown Svo, cloth. 

ROBERT BUCHANAN’S POETICAL and 

PROSE WORKS. Collected Edition. 5 volumes, crown 8vo, 
cloth, each 6*. 

Volumes I. and II., with a Portrait, are now ready. 
Volume III. will be ready immediately. 

NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
"SONGS OF TWO WORLDS.” 

SONGS of TWO WORLDS. Second Series. 

A New Volume of Poems. 8m. cr. 8 vo, cloth, 5*. [Just ready. 

SLAVONIC FAIRY TALES. Russian, Servian, 

Polish, and Bohemian. Translated by JOHN T. NAAKlS, 
of the British Museum. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 0*. [Immediately. 

KATHERINE SAUNDERS. 

GIDEON’S ROOK, and other Stories. By 

KATHERINE SAUNDERS. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 6*. 

[Immediate??. 

Contents—Gideon's Rock.—Old Matthew's Puzzle.—Gentle 
Jack.—Uncle Ned.—The Retired Apothecary. 

TWO NEW VOLUMES OF THE CORN- 
HILL LIB BAB. Y OF FICTION. 

1. A FIGHT FOR LIFE. By MOY THOMAS. 

Crown 8vo, with a Frontispiece, cloth, 3*. 6d. [Just out. 

2. THE HOUSE of RABY. By Mrs. G.. 

HOOPER. Crown 8vo, with a Frontispiece, cloth, 8*. 6d. 

[Immediately . 

Hkxry 8. King & Co., 65 Cornhill, and 12 Paternoster Row. 

WM. H. ALLEN & CO.’S NEW WORKS. 


HISTORY of the WAR in AFGHANISTAN. 

By JOHN WILLIAM KAYE, F.RJ3. Third Edition, in 
8 vote, crown 8vo, 26*. 

PRIMITIVE and UNIVERSAL LAWS of the 

FORMATION and DEVELOPMENT of LANGUAGE; a 
Rational and Inductive System, founded on tho Natural 
Basis of Onomatops. By C. A. COUNT DE GODDES- 
LLANCOURT and FREDERIC PINCOTT. 8vo, 12*. 6d. 

GRAMMAR of the ARABIC LANGUAGE. 

By E. H. PALMER, M.A., Professor of Arabic in tho Uni¬ 
versity of Cambridge. 1 vol. Svo, 18*. 

[In this work the arrangement is much simplified, so as 
to exhibit clearly the principles of the language and the 
correspondence of the various forms. It contains a Treatise 
on Prosody, and examples.] 

INDIAN 'ARMY and CIVIL SERVICE LIST 

for 1874 contains Competition Regulations for the Indian 
Civil Service; Furlough, Medical, Military, and Retirement 
Regulations of the Indian Army; Pension Funds, Staff 
Corps Regulations, Salaries of Staff Officers, Ac. Issued by 
Permission of the Secretary of State of India. Price 6*.; 
by post 6*. 4 d. 

HINDUSTANI GRAMMAR. By JOHN T. 

PLATTS, late Inspector of Public Instruction, Central 
Provinces. 8vo, 12*. 

[The work differs from all preceding Grammars of Hin¬ 
dustani. Much that is old is put in a new light. A large 
quantity of new matter has been added both in the Ety¬ 
mology and Syntax.] 

PLATT’S GULISTAN. Carefully collated with 

the Original MS., with a full Vocabulary. A New Edition, 
thoroughly revised and corrected, and with all the verses 
scanned. Royal 8vo, 12*. 6d. 

PLATT’S GULISTAN. Translated from a 

Revised Text, with Copious Notes, and a Life of the Poet. 
8vo, 12*. 6 d. 

THE CLIMATE and RESOURCES of UPPER 

INDIA, and Suggestions for their Improvement. By Lieut.- 
CoL A. F. CORBETT, Bengal Staff Corps. Crown 8vo, 5*. 

London: 13 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 
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It is particularly requested that all letters 
respecting subscriptions, the delivery of 
copies , and other business matters , be ad¬ 
dressed to the Publishes, and not to the 
Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

THE INDIAN ADMINISTRATION OP LOED ELI.EN- 
BOKOUGH. 

History of the Indian Administration of Lord 
Ellenborough in his Correspondence with the 
Luke of Wellington. Edited by Lord Col¬ 
chester. (London : Bentley & Son, 1874.) 
The reading public have good reason to be 
thankful to Lord Colchester for this valuable 
contribution to our materials of Indian 
history. The correspondence in this volume 
is threefold. It consists of Lord Ellen- 
borough’s letters to the Queen ; of his letters 
to the Duke of Wellington; and of the great 
Duke’s replies. The first are formal and 
frigid—of the usual style of ministerial 
letters to Royalty; the second are character¬ 
istic and interesting; the third are equally 
characteristic, and still more interesting to 
the general reader. 

The book, it is presumed, is intended to 
illustrate the character of Lord Ellenborough. 
The reviewer, therefore, whose space is 
limited, will wisely confine himself to this 
one subject. The correspondence now given 
to the world confirms all previous impres¬ 
sions of the greatness and the littleness of 
this singular man. He was a statesman of 
rare capacity; but he did very silly 
things. He was fearless and independent, 
but there was sometimes a tortuosity in his 
proceedings, which was nncandid and un¬ 
generous, if not cowardly. At one time he 
would write and speak, as if he thought only 
of the welfare and the dignity of our great 
Indian Empire; and at another time he 
would display an amount of egotism and 
vanity unparalleled in persons of either 
sex. He had a great contempt for his con¬ 
temporaries, civil and military, and those of 
the mixed official race known as “ politicals.” 
He was wont to speak of old generals being 
ruled by “ boys ” in the field—but the boys 
were mostly of the age at which Lord Wel¬ 
lesley, the greatest of India’s Govemors- 
General, superintended the affairs of the 
Empire. Of the generals in Afghanistan, 
to whom these remarks upon boy-guidance 
principally refer. Lord Ellenborough seems 
to have entertained opinions which may 
best be described as “ everything in turn 
and nothing long.” Of Pollock he writes 
on April 20, 1842: “ General Pollock has 
carried the Khybur Pass, and his troops be¬ 
haved beautifully. He seems to be charmed 
with them. They have recovered their spirits 
now that they are well led.” Of Nott, he 
writes in June: “I regret to say that in 
Major-General Nott I do not entertain the 
smallest confidence as an officer. He is a 
brave man, but his own troops do not respect 
him as a general.” Of Pollock, who in 
the meanwhile had relieved Jellalabad, the 
Governor-General writes in July: “I am 
doing all that I possibly can to send on to 


it (the army) camels and mules; but I can¬ 
not make a general, and it wants that more 
than anything else. . . . If he had any 
real mind, he would not be in the hands of 
the boys about him.” Having thus deposed 
Pollock, the Governor-General sets up Nott 
(whom he had previously traduced) as the 
model of a general officer: “ It is impos¬ 
sible,” he writes, “that any officer can have 
obeyed his instructions from the Government 
more implicitly than General Nott has done, 
and I have a much higher opinion of him 
than of any officer in the service.” It was 
reported in India, more than thirty years 
ago, that Lord Ellenborough had said, 
“ Nott is a very good general, and a very 
obedient general too,” thus hinting that 
Pollock was disobedient. And if Pollock had 
not been disobedient, our country would have 
been eternally blackened in the eyes of all 
the nations of the East. 

General Pollock determined not to slink 
out of the country without setting his mark 
upon the capital, in which the representative 
of the British Government had been mur¬ 
dered, and recovering the prisoners in the 
hands of his murderer. If he were in¬ 
fluenced in this by tho “boy political,” 
George Macgregor (whose great fault in the 
eyes of Lord Ellenborough was that he had 
been a favourite member of Lord Auck¬ 
land’s staff), he was influenced wisely ; but 
it was from the “unqjded, uninstructed im¬ 
pulses ” of the soldier that this manly de¬ 
cision emanated. Lord Ellenborough did 
not sec the force of this, but the Duke of 
Wellington did. “ Great interest,” he writes 
on July 6, “ is felt in this country for the 
fate of the prisoners, particularly for the 
ladies; and I would incur some risk and 
some expense to save them, if any such pro¬ 
spect or opportunity should offer.” He then 
points out the danger of endeavouring to 
recover the captives by force, as the enemy 
might, in their desperation, be tempted to 
kill them; and adds :— 

“ But it does not follow that, because the army 
in Afghanistan ought not to undertake any active 
operation, with a view to obtain possession of the 
persons of the prisoners, its presence in the coun¬ 
try may not produce a moral effect and greatly 
influence the negociations for an exchange of pri¬ 
soners, and the surrender of the British prisoners 
by [to] our general. And I must say that Ghuzni 
being lost, you will quit Afghanistan with honour 
if you can bring away the prisoners.” 

The fact is that the re-occupation of 
Caubul, from which we had been ignomini- 
ously expelled, and the recovery of our 
British prisoners, formed no parts of Lord 
Ellenborough’s original programme. He 
never approved or appreciated a measure 
that had not the impress of his own egotism 
upon it. His design was that Pollock, 
having relieved Jellalabad, should return to 
the British Provinces by the line of his ad¬ 
vance, and that Nott should retire from Can- 
dahar by the way of the Bolan Pass. All 
men, now, who give a thought to the sub¬ 
ject, shudder when they think of what might 
have befallen the nation if these crude ideas 
had been wrought into practice. Those were 
days when Colonel (Sir William) Sleeman— 
by no means a boy-political —said that he 
was “ ashamed to look a native in the face.” 
Prom the humiliations and disasters, which 


would have been the natural growth of the 
Governor-General’s own original policy, the 
nation was rescued by the earnest remon¬ 
strances of the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
North-Western Provinces (Mr. Campbell 
Robertson) and the resolute disobedience of 
General Pollock. Lord Ellenborough adopted 
their views, and ever afterwards hated the 
men who had so greatly benefited him. It 
was generally reported in India, at the time, 
that Lord Ellenborough had said that Mr. 
Robertson—one of the ablest and the honest- 
est men who ever went to India—was “ the 
greatest fool in the country, except the 
Bishop of Calcutta.” In an unpublished 
letter now before the present writer, the 
Governor-General, writing to Robertson, 
says: “ If I save this country, I shall save it 
in spite of every man in it who ought to 
give me support; but I will save it in spite 
of them.” And this was written at a time 
when he was contemplating the withdrawal 
of our armies from Afghanistan without re¬ 
occupying the capital or recovering our 
prisoners—the surest means of losing the 
country that could have been devised. 

And as to Pollock, mark the results. Tho 
Governor-General had so prejudiced tho 
mind of the Duke of Wellington against the 
general, that his Grace said there was some 
difficulty in proposing a vote of thanks to 
the officer, who had saved the nation from 
disgrace and the Governor-General from 
impeachment:— 

“ We should have moved the thanks in the two 
Houses,” writes the Duke, in February 1843, “ to 
the Governor-General and the officers and troops 
employed in India, on Thursday next, the 9th, 
instead of on Thursday se'night, the 16th, only that 
it would be absolutely necessary to bring papers 
on the table, in conformity with precedent, if we 
moved thanks to the Governor-General for mili¬ 
tary services, he not having been himself on the 
field:' 

And, presently, he adds: “I am much 
more uneasy about the thanks to General 
Pollock, than I am about those to yourself.” 
And this, because Pollock had set his mark 
upon Caubul by blowing up a bazaar and a 
mosque. Tho “ military services ” of a 
Governor-General, who had wished the army 
to slink out of Afghanistan like a dog with 
its tail between its legs, were to be exalted, 
whilst those of the general who wished to 
fight, to conquer, and to rescue—and who 
did fight, conquer, and rescue—were es¬ 
teemed in high quarters to be of such 
dubious quality, that the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton. was doubtful about their acceptance by 
the two Houses of Parliament. 

This was an exception to the general saga¬ 
city of the great Duke—for the rightful claims 
of Sir George Pollock to the thanks of Par¬ 
liament were never questioned, whilst those of 
Lord Ellenborough were. The great speech of 
Sir Robert Peel in the Lower House settled 
the question of Pollock’s claims to the grati¬ 
tude of the nation. But Lord Ellenborough 
could never get over the affair of the Som- 
nauth Gates. The Duke of Wellington 
vindicated it as “a song of triumph.” In 
India it was at first believed to be a hoax. 
I can vouch for the truth of the following 
illustration. The editor of one of the lead¬ 
ing Calcutta journals was at the house of the 
Principal Commissary of Ordnance in Fort 
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William, when, just before dinner, some one 
asked him if there was any news. The answer 
was that Lord Ellenborough had issued a 
Proclamation about the Gates of Somnauth. 
The journalist had received an early copy of 
it, and a proof had been given to him as he 
was starting for dinner. He produced it, and 
read it aloud to the infinite amusement of 
the party assembled, which comprised some 
of the chief people of the City of Palaces. 
As the reader, in his younger days, had 
been somewhat prone to the production of 
political parodies, all his hearers laughed at 
the “ Proclamation ” as a joke, and some 
Raid, “ This is the best thing you have ever 
done ! ” In vain the luckless journalist en¬ 
deavoured to persuade his friends that he 
had not written a line of it—that it was 
Lord Ellenborough’s, every word ; and it was 
not until late in the following day, when the 
Proclamation was published in the Gazette, 
that their scepticism was finally removed. 
Then all India laughed at it; some who 
laughed at it also condemned the “ Song of 
Triumph,” but it was perfectly harmless, and 
the Governor-General afterwards vindicated 
its publication by saying it had produced no 
(■fleet. Lord Ellenborough was fond of ap¬ 
plying the word “ puerile ” to others. But 
Macaulay’s “fourth-form schoolboy,” in 
sober seriousness, would have committed no 
such puerility as this. It is interesting, how¬ 
ever, to observe that in Lord Colchester’s 
volume, the anti-Mohammedan enthusiasm 
of his uncle displays itself in a remarkable 
manner. He writes to the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton, saying, “ I fired forty-two guns for 
Ghuznee andCaubul; the twenty-second gun, 
which announced that all was finished, was 
what overcame the Mahometans.” A little 
before, he writes in the same letter, “ I am 
told that the guns produced absolute con¬ 
sternation, visible in their countenance. One 
Ayah threw herself on the ground in an agony 
of despair.” This is charming ! The pity is 
that there was no Indian Punch at the time 
to celebrate the “ Fall of Islam ” in the per¬ 
son of an agonized ayah, with a liair-brush 
in her hand, in convulsions at her mistress’s 
feet. And this tremendous effect was pro¬ 
duced on the minds of the followers of the 
Prophet because Nott had gone to Ghuznee, 
and Pollock to Caubul (in spite of Lord 
Ellenborough), instead of returning by' 
Quettah and Peshawur. The Governor- 
General took to himself the merit of the 
overthrow of Mohammedanism by the dis¬ 
obedience of his generals. 

These weaknesses and vanities might be 
forgiven in a man who was personally weak 
and vain, even though they tended to cast 
discredit on men who were, fortunately, 
strong enough to resist anything that Lord 
Ellenborough could write against them and 
to go down to posterity, purer and brighter, 
for what, in his egotism, he chose to write. 
But the spoliation of Sindh was a great 
political offence. There is a story told, I 
think, by Horace Walpole, that a certain 
nobleman, who, one day, had caned a man, 
was surprised to find him, soon afterwards, 
caning another. “I congratulate you,” said 
mv lord, “ on your access of valour.” 
“ Fes,” was the answer ; “ your lordship 
and I know whom to beat.” Lord Ellen- 
borongh knew whom to beat. He was con¬ 


tent that the British nation should be 
chastised by Afghanistan, and straightway 
set to work to find a weaker State to chas¬ 
tise. Assisted by Sir Charles Napier, he 
caned the Ameers of Sindh, and reduced 
them to miserable pensioners. This is the 
great stain on Lord Ellenborough’s Indian 
career. It was not a vanity. It was a 
crime. It was justified, somewhat reluctantly, 
by Sir Robert Peel, who said that “when 
civilisation and barbarism come in contact,” 
<fcc., &c.—precisely what Russia says now of 
her advances in Central Asia. It was the 
strong sense of the injustice of these pro¬ 
ceedings expressed by Major Outram that 
made Lord Ellenborough hate him with an 
extreme intensity of hatred and to write 
evil things of him which Lord Colchester 
has greatly damaged the reputation of his 
uncle by reproducing in the volume before 
me. 

I must briefly pass over the important 
affair of Gwalior, for mere lack of space. 
Lord Ellenborough on this occasion behaved 
with great personal gallantry. He exposed 
himself to the fire of the enemy, and did 
much to aid and animate his active soldiers 
and to console the sick and the wounded. It 
is not impossible, however, that the Duke of 
Wellington afterwards saw cause to regret 
what he had written about the “ military 
services ” of a Governor-General “ not in 
the field; ” for it incited Lord Ellenborough 
thus to go into action at Maharnjpore, and 
made him very boastful on his return to 
England. After some time the Duke felt 
that he could not stand it much longer, and 
he said, or is reported to have said (the 
story was current both in England and in 
India thirty years ago): “Ellenborough, if 
I were to talk as much about my battles 
as you do about yours, people would call 
me a bore.” 

It is easy to sum up, in a few sentences, 
the character of the second Lord Ellen¬ 
borough. He might have been one of the 
greatest men of our times, if he had not 
been the vainest. But his genius was rather 
French than English; and he would, pro¬ 
bably, have accomplished a greater career 
in military than in civil life. He was nick¬ 
named the “Brummagem Napoleon;” but 
the man whom he most resembled was 
Murat. Of all epithets that could be applied 
to him, the most characteristic would be 
“ dashing.” Unstable as water, he could 
not succeed as a statesman. He could not 
help contradicting himself. He went out to 
India declaredly to cultivate the arts of 
peace—and he had no sooner withdrawn 
from one war, than he launched into a second, 
then a third, and had his blood up to spring 
into a fourth, when the East India Company 
recalled him. His Indian career was the 
very reverse of his programme. He smote 
himself on both cheeks with the most heroic 
self-abnegation, and stultified himself in 
dust and ashes. Yet, for all this, history 
cannot deny that he was a man of wonder¬ 
ful ability—or rather, it should be said, of 
uncommon genius. But it was genius of an 
erratic kind. He wrote with scholarly luci¬ 
dity, and I have seldom heard, in any 
assemblage of English gentlemen—even in 
the House of Lords, where oratory is so much 
cultivated for lack of business—-any eloquence 


surpassing Lord Ellenborough’s. But his 
whole career was a failure, and he went to 
pieces simply for want of bottom. He 
carried so much sail, that he fouled upon tho 
rocks, and never got safely into port. 

I must repeat at the end of this article 
what I said at the beginning. The reading 
public are greatly indebted to Lord Col¬ 
chester—no one more than myself. For the 
volume under review has established the 
accuracy of the facts that I had previously 
recorded, and the views which I had ex¬ 
pressed, as nothing else could have done. 

John William Kate. 


Lost Beauties of the English Language. An 

Appeal to Authors, Poets, Clergymen, and 

Public Speakers. By Charles Mackay, 

LL.D., Fellow of the Royal Society of 

Antiquaries of Denmark. (London: Chatto 

& Windus.) Pp. 322. 

The more careful and enlightened study of 
our older language that marks the present 
century and especially the present genera¬ 
tion, is undoubtedly producing fruits upon 
our present speech. Many archaic and pro¬ 
vincial words are receiving a recognition of 
which but a few years ago they would have 
been thought unworthy. There is every 
hope that some outcasts will be reclaimed ; 
that “ the losses ” so much lamented are not 
altogether irreparable ; that certain words, 
long regarded as dead and buried, are to rise 
again. And with this hope we have much 
sympathy. It is most desirable that the 
vocabulary of our forefathers should not be 
recklessly forgotten and ignored. The verbal 
links that bind us to our past are among 
the most precious of the links that so bind 
us. To wantonly snap and discard a single 
one is an impiety done to Nature herself; 
and so to recover one and reunite us by one 
more bond is an act of true filial service. 
In this general sense we welcome Dr. 
Mackay’s Lost Beauties of the English Lan- 
guage. 

But it is only in this general sense. Tho 
book is, in fact, a Lexicon of some 320 pages, 
compiled mainly, it would seem, from various 
sources, such as Halliwell’s well-known 
Dictionary of Archaic and Provincial Words, 
the Glossaries of various old romances and 
poems, Wright’s Provincial Dictionary, Ac. 
Of course, it is impossible that such a 
collection should be uninteresting, especially 
for those who are not acquainted with the 
sources drawn from. It is well that the 
results of more thorough works should be 
popularised; and we thank Dr. Mackay for 
having made an effort in that direction. But 
we fear this is all the thanks we can give 
him. 

The real purpose of the volume is to 
further that revival of older words to which 
we have referred. The Introduction strongly 
urges it; “ the appeal ” mentioned on the 
title-page is in behalf of it; the word-list itself 
is formed and published with a view to faci¬ 
litate it. But we doubt whether Dr. Mackay 
will do more good or harm to the cause 
which he has at heart. He seems to have 
but an imperfect comprehension of the his¬ 
tory of our language. He takes upon him¬ 
self to correct Spenser, who calls Chancer 
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“ the well of English nndefiled.” “ If we 
really wish,” he says, “ to discover the true 
* well of English undefiled,’ where the 
stream runs clear and unmixed, we 
must look to the author of Piers Ploughman, 
rather than fo Chaucer.” Now, what does 
Dr. Mackay understand by the term “ Eng¬ 
lish ” ? We suspect he has not grasped the 
sense of the term he uses so confidently. 
And what is his acquaintance with Piers 
Plowman ? It is evident he does not know 
this indisputable fact: that Langland “ em¬ 
ploys Norman-French words freely whenever 
he wishes to do so.” The revival of old words 
can only be achieved by the exercise of a 
careful judgment, and a proper consideration 
for all the traditions of our language. It is 
absurd to spite any particular element of 
what is essentially compound. One is re¬ 
minded of the old fable of Menenius Agrippa. 
One might as well spite one’s own forehead, 
or try to develope one’s chest at the expense 
of the shoulders. Moreover, Dr. Mackay’s 
list « far too indiscriminate. It is the list 
of a revolutionary rather than a reformer. 
Does he really hope that “ the Authors, 
Poets, Clergymen, and Public Speakers ” to 
whom he “appeals,” will adopt his resusci¬ 
tations ? Among them there are, we think, 
several that deserve consideration. A shorter 
and well-selected list might be of real use. 
But, unless every churchgoer is provided with 
a Glossary Ancient and Modern as well as the 
Hymns and the Prayer-hook, we do not see 
how at present, in case of Dr. Mackay’s sug¬ 
gestions penetrating to the pulpit, there could 
be any satisfactory communication between 
the pastor and his flock. Perhaps a few in¬ 
terpretations might be given in fresco in a 
conspicuous part of the church, or the vergers 
might be made into a sort of philological 
“ sandwiches,” or any special difficulty might 
be “ looked out ” in the curate, or in a well- 
edited and neatly-bound churchwarden kept 
chained to the lectern for the purpose ; but 
certainly there would often be obscurity, 
especially when the speaker had plunged deep 
into “ the clear and unmixed ” stream we have 
heard of, and come up saturated and drip¬ 
ping. Conceive any orator, in our present 
benighted condition, talking of a “ niding,” 
or a “ nimster,” or a “ knoppe,” or a “ bum- 
mel.” In such a profuse and unsifted cata¬ 
logue the chance of such members of it as 
might reasonably have looked for acceptance 
is seriously reduced. 

It is also to be regretted that Dr. Mackay 
should have meddled with etymological and 
kindred questions; for the result is any¬ 
thing but satisfactory. We have already 
seen reason to suspect his knowledge of the 
history of the English language. The fact 
is, that the more we read him, the more we 
suspect him. He speaks of “ the languages 
of modern Europe that have sprung directly 
from the Sanscrit and Celtic.” What, can 
ho mean ? Is there any language whatever 
of modern Europe sprung directly from the 
Sanskrit? Does not “ every schoolboy” know 
that the real relation of Latin and Greek 
to the Sanskrit is not filial but sisterly? 
Again: “The English, so far as it re¬ 
mains an Anglo-Saxon tongue, is derived 
from the Low German, with a mixture 
of the Scandinavian and Icelandic; while 
the Lowland Scotch, or Scoto-Saxon, is 


indebted more immediately to the Dutch, 
Flemish, and Danish, both for its fundamen¬ 
tal and most characteristic words and for its 
inflection and grammar” (Introd. p. xiv.) To 
leave alone other points, is it possible that 
Dr. Mackay does not know that Dutch is 
Low German ? In another passage (p. xv.) 
it is only too clear that he does not know 
that Dutch and Norse are Teutonic. Fur¬ 
ther on, ho assures us that Gaelic is 
“ indubitably a branch of the Sanscrit” ! 
To turn for a moment to details, he 
puts the plurals men and women in the same 
category with “ oxen ” and “ housen.” It 
would appear, after all, that he is a devotee 
of Gaelic rather than of “Anglo-Saxon ; ” for 
it is from the Gaelic he derives bailie, grove, 
grieve (a bailiff), &c.! When will the world 
learn that Etymology is a science, and not 
mere guesswork ? We arc told that “ egg ” 
in “ to egg on ” is a “ corruption ” of “ agg,” 
where the fact is just the opposite!—that 
“ beck ” is “ derived from the German Bach ” ! 
—that the Scotch bir is derived from the Latin 
vir !—that boon a substantive and boon the 
adjective are one and the same word !—that 
brimful is probably a “ corruption ” of rim¬ 
ful ! &c. Ac. 

We wish we could have spoken otherwise 
of this book. But we too love that old lan¬ 
guage of which the author makes himself the 
champion, and cannot but vent our remon¬ 
strance when we see the defence and illus¬ 
tration of it undertaken by hands scarcely 
competent for so high an office. 

J. W. Hales. 


Verfassung und Demokratie der vereinigten 
Slaatcn von Amcrilca. Von Dr. H. von 
Holst, a.o. Professor an der Universitat 
Strassburg. I. Theil: Staatensouveriinetat 
und Sklaverei. (Diisseldorf: Julius Bud- 
dous. New York: E. Steiger.) 

The 43G pages of the present volume com¬ 
prise but a fraction of the work on the 
“Constitution and Democracy” of the United 
States, which Professor von Holst has under¬ 
taken ; and since he informs us that this 
first instalment of it has cost him five years’ 
labour (a statement which may well be con- 
sideredas authenticated byinternal evidence), 
it becomes almost appalling to look forward 
to the distant future in which his task may 
eventually be completed. The whole work, 
he tells us, will be divided into three parts: 
the first embracing the internal history of 
the United States, so far as may be desirable 
for the development and understanding of 
their constitutional law and democratic 
polity; the second devoted to their constitu¬ 
tional law itself; the third to their “actual 
political and socio-political condition,”— 
which last, indeed, one cannot help feeling, may 
have become very different by the timo the 
work is finished from what it is now. But 
the first volume, now presented to the public, 
only extends to the compromise with South 
Carolinaon the Nullification or Tariff qnestion 
in 1833; and considering the far greater 
importance in a constitutional point of view 
of the subsequent period of American his¬ 
tory, it seems difficult to believe that this 
first part of the work can be completed in 
less than three volumes; so that if we allow 
the same bulk to each part, the whole would 

Di 


comprise some nine volumes. Carried to 
such large dimensions, one fears that, what¬ 
ever may be its merits, it will have but littlo 
effect in instructing the public opinion of 
Europe in its important subject. 

It follows necessarily from what has been 
said above that Professor von Holst’s work is 
a thoroughly painstaking one. Its fulness is 
truly German ; there is probably no Ameri¬ 
can statesman who would not learn some¬ 
thing from it. This very fulness is, however, 
one of its main defects : one fails to see the 
wood for the trees, so overwhelming is the 
abundance of its details. Another defect in 
it is that it presupposes too much knowledge 
in its readers. No one can attempt to study 
it with profit who has not already a good 
knowledge of the facts of American history, 
and is not familiar with its leading person¬ 
ages. Had the author accompanied his work 
with a sketch of the general history of the 
United States, he would have perhaps de¬ 
cupled the number of his European readers. 
As it is, few but Americans probably will bo 
able to follow the work with the interest 
which its real ability deserves. To the same 
cause must probably be attributed the sin¬ 
gular circumstance, that sometimes the most 
important documents are those which oceupy 
the least space, Possibly a full considera¬ 
tion of the Constitution itself may be reserved 
for the second part of the work, but a some¬ 
what complete summary of it would seem 
the necessary starting-point for the “ internal 
history” of the United States ; yet whilst a 
very able chapter is devoted to the “canoniz¬ 
ing of the Constitution,” and certain articles 
in it are copiously dwelt upon, such a sum¬ 
mary is nowhere to be found. So again at 
the close of the volume, in the account of 
the Nullification controversy, whilst consi¬ 
derable space is devoted to Calhoun’s address 
to the people of South Carolina, to his letter 
to Governor Hamilton, to the proceedings of 
the Governor and Legislature of the State, 
a single reference to Jackson’s “celebrated 
proclamation ” on the other side, with a dis¬ 
cussion in a note as to its authorship, is 
considered sufficient; whilst not a word is 
quoted from Jackson’s subsequent Nullifica¬ 
tion message or his second Inaugural, which 
both carry on with singular power the argu¬ 
ment against state-sovereignty. In this case, 
indeed, the omissions may be owing to the 
habitual depreciation in which Jackson's 
statesmanship has been held by European 
writers, who have mostly followed Tocqne- 
ville’s lead, although Professor von Holst 
himself correctly points out the superficiality 
of the latter’s Democratic en Amerique, espe¬ 
cially as compared with his truly weighty and 
searching L'Ancien Regime et la Revolution. 
But at any rate, such a mode of treatment, 
by a too scholarly exclusion of the facts ami 
documents which are supposed to be best 
known, greatly impairs the breadth and mas¬ 
siveness of the work, and prevents it from 
standing foursquare on its own ground, as 
a really great book should do. 

One cannot, indeed, help doubting whether 
Professor von Holst has not diminished the 
value of his work, as he certainly has damped 
its interest, by the analytical treatmentwhich' 
he has applied to it. After one has followc « 
at great length the history of the question 
of state-sovereignty as far as the Hartford 
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Convention in 1814, it becomes tiresome to 
go back to the very beginning of the Re¬ 
public in order to take np that of the Slavery 
question. In reality, this latter question has 
underlain all others, however far buried out 
of sight, from the very foundation of the 
Union; but for the opposition of interests be¬ 
tween slave and free, the doctrine of state- 
sovereignty would never have needed to be 
seriously put forward. Not that that doc¬ 
trine has been one peculiar to the South, as 
indeed the Hartford Convention alone proves, 
and as Professor von Holst shows by many 
evident instances; but that no other local 
interest than that of slavery could ever have 
been strong enough to balance the vitally 
paramount interest of union with the other 
States of the federation. Hence, to the close 
of the Civil War, the guiding thread of the 
historian of America should from the first be 
the sense of the bearings of that question on 
the politics of the day, even when their 
issues lie apparently most remote from it. 

Another defect in Professor von Holst’s 
treatment of his subject lies in his shutting 
himself up too exclusively in what may be 
called the State-paper world. Unless I 
greatly err, there is no mention anywhere in 
his volume of “ General Gabriel’s ” rebellion 
in Virginia in 1801, when the coloured 
people, armed with scythes, attempted to 
take Richmond, the rebellion giving rise to 
the permanent institution of a public guard 
in the city. Yet who does not see that an 
event like this gives terrible point to the 
whole discussion of the slavery question in 
following years, and puts, for instance, in 
quite a different light, words like those which 
he quotes of the North Carolinian Macon in 
the debate on the mode of dealing with 
negroes seized on board of slavers in 1808 : 
“It is in vain to talk of turning these crea¬ 
tures loose to cut our throats.” Many a 
time, indeed, in going through these often 
acute and always able pages, one cannot 
help longing for a few of those touches of 
fact which cast, as it were, an electric light 
through a wholo controversy. Professor 
von Holst quotes, not unfrequently, Benton’s 
u Thirty Years’View ; ” in treating, as he 
does at length, of Calhoun’s Nullification 
movement, why has he not found space out 
of Benton’s pages for that striking scene 
at the Jefferson banquet of April 13, 1830, 
when, surrounded by Nullificationists, Jack- 
son. called on for a toast, gave “ Our Federal 
Union: it must be preserved;” whilst 
Calhoun, his Vice-president, retorted with 
“ The Union ; next to our liberty, the most 
dear. May we all remember that it can only 
be preserved by respecting the rights of the 
States, and distributing equally the benefit 
and burthen of the Union.” Surely the 
whole coming struggle between the two men 
is prefigured in the antagonism between 
their two toasts. 

It has been before intimated that Professor 
von Holst appears to underrate Jackson. It 
is probably owing to this that he omits all 
mention of his struggle with the United 
States’ Bank. Yet surely tho question in¬ 
volved in it was one of the gravest consti¬ 
tutional nature, and big with issues affecting 
the whole future of the United States, viz., 
whether a monev-power of national dimen¬ 
sions should be allowed to subsist, which 


took part in political warfare, set at nought 
Government control, and seized the divi¬ 
dends on the public stock. How momentous 
such a danger is in a Republic, from the 
want of all those countervailing influences 
which other forms of government may 
supply, the instance of the Erie Ring shows, 
which but the other day we saw controlling 
the legislature and half the judiciary of the 
“ Empire State ” of the Union. If James 
Fisk's mammonoeracy was confined to a 
State or two, it was probably thanks only to 
the tough ness of “ Old Hickory,” which, forty 
years before, had thrown Fisk’s precursor, 
Nicholas Biddle, in that previous wrestle, 
wherein the control of the Union itself was 
at stake. 

It is, moreover, at least a question whether 
tho constitutional history of the United 
States can be thoroughly intelligible without 
some previous consideration of the colonial 
history of the States themselves before 
either union or confederation. Professor von 
Holst somewhere excellently remarks that 
tho only real bond of union between the 
States at the first was that they had all been 
alike subject to England; that until the 
rupture with the mother-country was com¬ 
plete, their citizens were first the children 
of their respective colonies, then English¬ 
men. It appears singular that, recognising 
this fact, it should not have occurred to the 
author that it must be important to deter¬ 
mine what it was to be a South Carolinian 
or a Virginian, a New Englander, New 
Yorker or Pennsylvanian, in order to under¬ 
stand what might help each of them to 
grow into an American, or hinder him from 
doing so. Is there nothing that throws a 
light on the prominent part played by one 
of the smallest of the slave States on any 
occasion of opposition to the general Govern¬ 
ment, from Nullification in 1832 to the bom¬ 
bardment of Fort Sumter in 1861, in the 
fact that the colony of South Carolina first 
emerges into history (1670) as refusing to 
accept the Constitution devised for it by 
Shaftesbury and Locke, and that for over 
twenty years the struggle lasted, till in the 
end the Constitution was formally set aside ? 
Is there nothing that explains the unity of 
spirit which on such occasions has prevailed 
in its counsels in the peculiar concentration 
of political power in its legislature, which 
alone among tho States of the Union has 
had the privilege of naming both the Gover¬ 
nor of the State and its presidential electors ? 
Conversely, is there nothing in the fact that 
the political life of New England begins 
with a solemn voluntary compact, with the 
famous “ instrument ” signed on board the 
Mayflower? Speaking broadly, when we 
observe that the North was colonised by 
religious faith, the South by the spirit of 
adventure, do we learn nothing from that 
towards judging of after times P Is there 
no lesson to be drawn from the record of 
the repeated projects, more or less realised, 
of confederacy which proceeded from the 
North, whilst there was nothing to corre¬ 
spond to them in the South ? from the 
tenacious attachment of Massachusetts to its 
charter, compared with the repeated changes 
in the political constitution of Virginia 
during the colonial period ? 

There is yet another point on which 


Professor von Holst has hardly come up to 
the mark of what might have been expected 
of a writer so painstaking. He speaks 
somewhere with great contempt of English 
writers on American history, and follows np 
that contempt by an almost total absence of 
reference to them, except to some small ex¬ 
tent for the revolutionary period. Surely 
Professor Caimes’s Slave-Power was not a 
work to be entirely passed by, and indeed 
works of a more popular character might 
be named which, although their pages are 
not rich with references to Elliot’s Debates 
and Niles’s Register, might yet have been 
read by the learned professor not without 
profit. 

Errors of fact there are probably few, 
although one rather serious one may be 
pointed out, where from the apportionment 
of representation to the slave States, under 
the Constitution, by adding “ to the whole 
number of free persons . . . three-fifths of all 
other persons,” i.e. of slaves, Professor von 
Holst draws the conclusion that thevoteof the 
possessor of fifty slaves was made equivalent 
in weight to that of thirty freemen. This is a 
wrong inference. The mischief of the en¬ 
actment lay far deeper. Had the slavehold¬ 
ing whites of the South enjoyed the pri¬ 
vilege of voting individually in right of 
their slaves, slavery would have had no 
worse enemies than the Southern non¬ 
slave-holders, the “mean whites.” It was 
the voting power of the State at large which 
was increased by this enactment, and not 
that of the individuals. At the polls the 
non-slaveholder was the equal of his 
wealthiest slaveholding neighbour, and had 
the benefit of the latter’s slave property as 
against the Northerner; so that, if we suppose 
the required quota for a representative to be 
50,000, 160 slaveholders owning on an 
average 500 slaves each, or 80,000, and 1,840 
mean whites without a slave, or 2,000 
Southern freemen in all, would equal 50,000 
freemen of the North. This is the secret of 
the singnlar pride which nearly the whole 
white population of the South felt in the 
“peculiar institution,” and of their really 
heroic fight for the privilege of being ruined 
and degraded by it. It beggared them 
socially; politically, it made them equal 
members of an aristocracy. 

To sum np, Professor von Holst’s mode of 
treating his task, however ample in its 
elaboration, seems to want thoroughness of 
insight and completeness of survey. In offer¬ 
ing such a criticism, one is of course bound to 
make every due reservation with reference to 
the fragmentary shape in which the work has 
begun to appear; what seems as yet to be 
wanting may no doubt, from the author’s 
point of view, be only postponed. On the 
other hand, the fragmentary shape of 
the work restrains the critic from dwelling 
upon a feature which, if the end is to answer 
to the beginning, might prove its gravest 
blot. So far as it has gone, it certainly looks 
as if it were designed to show only the 
weakness of the American Constitution— 
which is no doubt real, and deserves to be 
fully set forth—and not also its strength, 
which has proved itself as real, by weather¬ 
ing the crisis of a civil war such as the 
world never saw. It is easy to make game 
of the “ canonizing ” of that Constitution. 
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Fourth of July orations are certainly by this 
time as unreal as the paper sacrifices burnt 
by the Chinese to propitiate the spirits. 
But one should also recognise the fact, that 
below all this frothy effervescence of mock- 
patriotism there lies a deep, true loyalty, 
transferred from the persons of English 
sovereigns to the supreme law of the 
country, and neither deaf to the teachings 
of the age nor incapable of applying them, 
which is the very backbone of American 
greatness. J. M. Ludlow. 


Teresina Peregrina; or, Fifty Thousand Miles 
of Travel round *the World. By Th6rese 
Yelverton (Viscountess Avonmore). In 
Two Volumes. (London: R. Bentley 
& Son, 1874.) 

We are rather at a loss to know in what 
terms to express a decided opinion with 
regard to this work ; in fact, we are puzzled 
to see its raison d'etre, and can only account 
for its appearance on the supposition that 
the oacoethes scribendi was too strong for the 
writer. The style is peculiar and generally 
unfominine ; the grammar is uncertain; and 
yet withal we cannot deny that the book is 
often very amusing, although there is scarcely 
any depth of information in it. It is not, 
however, a work that we would place in the 
bands of unsophisticated youth of either sex, 
for the cool way in which the writer goes, 
with perfect calmness, into delicate matters 
which a man would hesitate to name or even 
hint at, is somewhat astounding. 

If the writer has really been to all the 
places of which she speaks, she has certainly 
performed a feat which, for a lady, is almost, 
if not quite, without parallel. But a little 
short of half her 50,000 miles of travel was 
performed in the United States, and to this 
portion she devotes less than sixty pages ; 
bnt from various indications in other parts 
of the book, we gather that she did not carry 
away with her a very exalted opinion of the 
manners and customs of our cousins on the 
other side of the Atlantic. She visited Salt 
Lake City, and was pleasantly disappointed 
in her preconceived ideas respecting the Mor¬ 
mons and their institutions, for she took quite 
a fancy to them. She “ attended the Taber¬ 
nacle ” on Sunday and heard Brigham Young 
preach, and she also went to the theatre, 
which is “ the finest building in the city.” 
We are next taken to the Yosemite Valley, 
“ the grandest feature of American scenery,” 
and the reader will regret that a more 
detailed description is not given of the 
stupendous mountain peaks and waterfalls to 
be found there. The account of the various 
and variegated costumes of the lady visitors 
to the Valley is one of the most amusing 
passages in the whole book. On leaving 
America the writer visited the Sandwich 
Islands, and then crossed over to Hong-Kong 
in a Dutch sailing vessel, arriving just in 
time to witness the disastrous effects of a 
violent typhoon. 

Until we perused these volumes, we were 
not aware that brief visits to Canton, the 
British colony of Hong-Kong, and the Portu¬ 
guese settlement at Macao were sufficient to 
constitute a claim to have travelled through 
China ! Such, however, is tho position which 
our author takes up, and we cannot be sur¬ 


prised that, with her very limited experience, 
Chinese houses of the better class are a 
puzzle to her; but she manages to hit off the 
orthodox native way of drinking tea correctly 
enough in the following sentences :—<■ 

“ Tea is instantly presented; a small copper 
saucer, a teacup of fine china, and the china saucer 
reversed on the top of the cup. You take the 
copper saucer in one hand, press the upper saucer 
with the other, and sip the tea from' between the 
cup and saucer^ the latter preventing the tea leaves 
from passing into the mouth. . . . (the tea) is 
taken without sugar or cream.” 

Though she witnessed several marriages, 
the writer failed to discover the binding 
part of the ceremonial, which, we may 
remark, is believed to consist in the bride 
and bridegroom pledging each other in wine, 
and paying obeisance to their parents (or to 
their tablets, if they be dead). Our author 
—who throughout the work never loses an 
opportunity of insisting upon the bad treat¬ 
ment of the weaker by the stronger sex—is 
evidently pleased to find that “ the virtuous 
conduct of a woman through a long life is 
more highly honoured in China than in any 
other country. Temples are raised in honour 
of virtuous women, as in other countries 
monuments are erected to heroes.” 

We fear that the Hong-Kong community 
will hardly be flattered at the description of 
their New Year’s customs, from which the 
writer was glad to escape to Macao, where, 
of course, she visited the garden and grotto 
of Camoijns, moralising at some length over 
the poet’s sad fate. Owing to an accidental 
meeting with a French traveller at Macao, 
she was induced to go to Saigon, and start¬ 
ing from that port, after many troubles and 
adventures in her journey through the king¬ 
dom of Cambodia, she eventually reached" 
the famous Angkor ruins, alluded to in Carne’s 
travels. The chapters in which this expedi¬ 
tion is described, are, on the whole, the most 
interesting and amusing in the book, and we 
cannot but admire the pluck and perseve¬ 
rance which enabled a woman to undertake 
such a journey and carry it to a successful 
termination. 

We next come to Singapore, which at first 
the writer thought presented no very striking 
features, and no doubt it must have seemed 
a humdrum place after her recent adven¬ 
turous exploits. She is, nevertheless, forced 
to admit that the beauty of the roads—of 
which a pleasing recollection lingers in our 
own memory—is not easily surpassed. She 
made friends with the Rajah of Johore, and 
paid a second visit to his realm for the pur¬ 
pose of seeing the gold mines of Chindras, 
at the foot of what she considers to be the 
ancient Mount Ophir ; and, what with tigers 
and convict companions, she must have had 
an exciting time of it. During her stay in 
Borneo she visited some places where we 
can well believe that a foreign lady had 
never been seen before; but it would bo 
impossible to follow her through her wander¬ 
ings in that quarter, though wc may men¬ 
tion that, when she was in one of her strange 
abiding places, a Dyak youth “ used to steal 
up generally with the shadows of the moon, 
and discourse sweet music from a species of 
pumpkin and half-a-dozen bamboo reeds ! ” 

One of the weakest chapters in the whole 
i work is that on the “ Coolie Question,” and 

Die 


some of tho assertions in it arc so manifestly 
untrue, that they materially shake any con¬ 
fidence we might otherwise have in many of 
the writer’s statements. The author clearly 
approves of the detestable coolie trade, and 
endeavours to paint a pleasant picture of its 
results. “ The coolie,” she asserts, “ is 
better off than our British labourer, who 
has very little more wages ! ” Now the 
coolie, bo it remarked, earns five shill n rs a 
week, and, by the writer’s own showing, is 
liable to be flogged at his master’s pleasure: 
and may even be so treated as to have no 
escape, save in suicide, from the intolerable 
wretchedness of his condition. We tail to 
see that the writer betters her case by point¬ 
ing out that the coolies are no worse off' than 
the Malay sailors on board of foreign ves¬ 
sels “ on the China coast and archipelago.” 
In doing this, she incidentally advances the 
extraordinary dogma that “ the ships must 
be sailed by these men, who alone know the 
coast.” We cannot conceive what the writer 
can be aiming at in making such a state¬ 
ment, unless it be to exhibit her ignorance 
and destroy her credit. Some ships, of 
course, on the coast of China have crews 
composed in part of Malays, but wo need 
hardly point out that these Malay sailors 
have absolutely nothing to do with their 
navigation. To another assertion of the 
writer’s we must take the gravest exception. 
Speaking of an endeavour to keep the coolie 
traffic under some sort of control, she ob¬ 
serves :— 

“ A British Consul at one of the British sailing 
ports proposed that every coolie should, before 
embarking, be brought to the Consulate, ami 
questioned ns to his desire—fur which tho foe was 
to be one dollar. Not a bad idea of the Consul's 
to increase his own receipts about a thousand or 
two a year, by seeing that the coolie got British 
protection 1 ” 

On this we would observe, with all defer¬ 
ence to our author's superior information, 
that there cannot be a British consul at a Bri¬ 
tish sailing port (whatever that may be), and 
we must suppose that she really refers to one 
of the treaty ports of China at which Consular 
officers are stationed. I|' that be the case, 
her insinuation about fees is a gratuitous 
insult to the Consular Service in China : 
for, of our own personal knowledge, we can 
affirm that all fees are accounted for to her 
Majesty’s Government. For our own part, 
we trust that the coolie trade has received 
its death-blow since this work was published, 
for, as has been already noted in those 
columns, it was abolished on March '27 ar 
Macao, a place which had long boasted an 
unenviable notoriety as tho headquarters of 
this abominable traffic. 

Passing over the chapters on tho Indian 
Archipelago and tho Battaks, in the latter 
of which the writer relates some disgusting 
stories, we come to that on Ceylon. In this 
she makes a statement which we believe n> 
be utterly and entirely devoid of foundation. 
Speaking of a festival in honour of the tooth 
of Buddha, she says :— 

“ Formerly the high priest was associated with 
tho King at the ceremony; but since the island 
and tho tooth have fallen into British hands, it is, 
of course, the Governor standing in lieu of t) j.• 
Queen. With subsidiary priests, private seen - 
tarios, aides-de-camp, and attaches, tic., they enter 
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the sanctum sanctorum, where this singularly long 
tooth dwells in costly obscurity 

In conclusion, we need only add that, after 
some wanderings in Ceylon, oar author even¬ 
tually “ arrived in Gibraltar via the Suez 
Canal; ” thence made her way through 
Spain, meeting with some adventures among 
the Carlists ; and finally completed her tour 
of the world at Paris. 

Edw. Duffield Jones. 


TWO WORCESTERSHIRE BOOKS. 

1. Illustrations of Old Worcestershire Houses, 
drawn and etched on Copper. By W. Niven, 
Architect. With Notes, historical and 
descriptive. (London: Printed for the 
Author, 1873.) Folio. 

2. The Heraldry of Worcestershire, with 
Genealogical Notes. By H. Sydney Graze- 
brook, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at- 
Law. (London: J. R. Smith, 1873.) 
In Two Volumes, 8vo. 

Since the publication, in 1781, of Dr. Nash’s 
ponderous but incomplete History, very little 
has been done towards illustrating the an¬ 
tiquities of Worcestershire. Dr. Prattinton’s 
valuable collections still remain in manu¬ 
script, and up to the present date the Har- 
leian Society has not undertaken to print 
any of the Heraldic Visitations of the county. 
We therefore welcome the volumes of 
Messrs. Niven and Grazebrook as evidences 
of anawakened interest in matters which have 
been too long neglected. During the last 
century many a goodly mansion has fallen a 
victim to decay, or to the scarcely less de¬ 
structive process termed “ restoration,” and 
one result has been that Mr. Niven’s art 
has been exercised upon far fewer subjects 
than might otherwise have been the case. 

His volume contains twenty plates, exe¬ 
cuted with great delicacy and care, and 
accompanied by a few notes, chiefly extracted 
from Nash’s History and other patent sources 
of information. He has nothing new to 
tell us about the picturesque buildings 
which he has delineated, unless it be to 
remark upon the ruthless manner in which 
stucco and roughcast have been applied to 
walls rich in architectural details. In this 
way the timbered houses of Earl’s Croome 
and Areley Hall have lost their chief beauty, 
and the castellated mansion of Ham has 
become, externally, as insignificant as a 
modern villa. 

At Grafton Manor, once the grand seat 
of the Talbots, a happier taste has permitted 
- the beautiful Renaissance porch to be incor¬ 
porated in the modern mansion; and both 
Eastington, the earliest timber house in the 
county, and Birts-Mortou, where Wolsey 
once was chaplain, still retain most of their 
characteristic features. With Witley Court 
it is otherwise. The present Italian house 
harmonises well with the lovely gardens by 
which it is surrounded; but we regret that 
it has supplanted an Elizabethan mansion, 
which might have been remodelled so as to 
rival Longleat or Montacute. Henlip Hall 
exists only in name. The old irregular 
building, which sheltered in its secret pas¬ 
sages the authors of the Gunpowder Plot, 
was pulled down some forty years ago; and 
scarcely a vestige remains of Hampton 
Lovet, “a veri goodly howse,” where the 


Pakingtons used to dwell, and from which 
the newly-created peer has taken his title. 
However, Westwood Court, the more modern 
seat of the family, still stands in undimi¬ 
nished beauty, and in delineating its choicest 
features, Mr. Niven has achieved his greatest 
success and left little or nothing to be de¬ 
sired. In these views, and scarcely less so in 
those ofMeer Hall, Pirton Court, and Severn 
End, the artist has proved to our satisfaction 
that none of the modern processes by which 
sketches are reproduced can compete with 
the old-fashioned copper-plate. 

Mr. Grazebrook’s volumes relate to a 
wholly different sphere of antiquities, and 
one which is scarcely likely to be as gene¬ 
rally attractive. Yet Heraldry may rank 
among the handmaids of History, and un¬ 
questionably is often of the greatest service 
to the topographer and genealogist. Mr. 
Grazebrook has, we think, done wisely 
in keeping himself free from any rigid 
definition of what constitutes a Worces¬ 
tershire family. Had he applied Mr. 
Shirley’s severe rule, his labours would 
soon have had an end, for, of those land- 
owners who entered their descents in the 
years 1530 and 1569 (when the Heralds made 
their first visitations), only three have now 
a direct representative in the county; and 
perhaps no part of England underwent 
greater changes at the suppression of mon¬ 
asteries than Worcestershire. Mr. Graze¬ 
brook, therefore, in his desire to make his 
book extensively useful, has opened its pages 
to all persons and families whom, in the 
course of a laborious search, he has found to 
have identified themselves in any way with 
the county. Accordingly, we have Actons, 
Blounts, Talbots, and Lechmeres intermin gled 
with novi homines whom it would be invidious 
to name, and the result is a valuable contri¬ 
bution to the gentilitial history of Worcester¬ 
shire, and one which contrasts very favour¬ 
ably with the careless compilations of the 
Rev. F. W. Kittermaster and others. 

Mr. Grazebrook is no mere copyist, but 
evinces much critical acumen, not only in the 
detection of error but also in the discovery 
of truth, and every page of his work shows 
that he has spared no pains to render it com¬ 
plete and accurate. The quotation we subjoin 
will give the reader a fair idea of the plan 
which Mr. Grazebrook has adopted :— 

“ Bagshaw of Inkbf,rrow. —A pedigree of this 
family was entered at the Visitation of 1682-3; 
it commences with Arthur Bagshaw, of Rush in 
Inkberrow, gent., who paid a fine for refusing 
knighthood at the coronation of Charles I., and 
who is stated to have died in 1643, aged 105.—A 
bugle horn between three roses. (Disallowed at 
the Visitation.) 

“ ‘Mr. Bagshaw produced a gold seal of these arms, 
which he says was his great-grandfather’s, but they 
are the arms of the Bagshaws of Itidge and Farewell, 
co. Staff >rd. C. 4. 40. Vine. Staff. 107.’—(Note in 
the Visitation Book, K. 4, Coll. Arm. to. 51.)” 

It should be added that Mr. Grazebrook 
has resorted for information not merely to 
Heraldic Visitations and ancient manuscripts, 
but also to church monuments and trust¬ 
worthy personal sources. 

The" title of his book is perhaps unneces¬ 
sarily modest, for its contents have almost 
as much to do with tho Genealogy as with 
the Heraldry of Worcestershire. 

Charles J. Robinson. 

Diqil 


NEW novels. 

Lady Anna. By Anthony Trollope. (London: 

Chapman & Hall, 1874.) 

Half a Life. By George Webbe Dasent, 
D.C.L. (London: Chapman & Hall, 1874.) 
Ingram Place. Bv a Cape Colonist. (London: 

Longmans & Co., 1874.) 

Johnny Ludlow. (London: R. Bentley & 
Son, 1874.) 

Through the Mist. By Jeanie Hering. 

(London: Virtue & Co., 1874.) 

Claude Meadowleigh, Artist. By Captain 
W. E. Montague. (London: Hurst & 
Blackett, 1874.) 

• 

In reviewing any novel of Mr. Anthony 
Trollope’s, oue must either write a very long 
notice or a very short one. Probably in the 
case of Lady Anna the latter will be the more 
appropriate. If Mr. Trollope were to write 
a novel in his sleep, or while talking to 
miscellaneous people, or under the influence 
of an unbroken series of bilious headaches, it 
would uo doubt be amusing and readable ; 
consequently it is unnecessary to apply these 
epithets to Lady Anna. And as we have 
high authority for believing that vessels of 
humbler materials than gold and silver are 
tolerable and necessary in a house, the pre¬ 
sent work may be allowed to take its place 
without much question by the side of Bar~ 
Chester Towers and Orley Farm. There is a 
foolish and unpleasant parson it, bnt then in 
return there is at least one very pleasant 
lawyer. Mr. Trollope probably counts upon 
a rash of wigs and gowns and blue hags to 
save him from the traditional fate of being 
torn in pieces by wild curates. In the last 
sentence we are promised some further ac¬ 
count of the heroine and her husband, Mr. 
Daniel Thwaite, the tailor. The promise is 
welcome; hut we should like to ask Mr. 
Trollope a favour. He is fond of immolat¬ 
ing one of each pair of turtle doves who 
have figured in his tales. It would be an 
immense relief if Daniel Thwaite were sent 
to the lugevtes campi, to seek the company 
of John Bold and Mary Flood Jones. 

The most decided impression which Half 
a Life prodnees on the reader is this, that it 
ought to be a very much better book t han it 
is. Nor is it obvious at first where the fault 
lies, or what it is that makes the story halt 
and drag, and wearies the reader notwith¬ 
standing a very tolerable style, and material 
attractive and varied enough of its kind. 
Bnt one perceives before very long that 
it is, in fact, not one book, but a conglo¬ 
merate. It tries to be a handbook of Lon¬ 
don forty years ago, a chronicle of the 
humours of Westminster, an Oxford guide, 
and a collection of Berkshire folk-lore all at 
once; and interwoven with all this there is 
the strangest series of notices of John Ster¬ 
ling, who is called Mr. Chrysostom, but is 
identified beyond possibility of mistake by 
allusions to his family, friends, and places of 
sojourn. The central stream of fable, which 
has to dissolve and assimilate all this mis¬ 
cellaneous matter, is of the feeblest descrip¬ 
tion, and quite unequal to the task, so that 
the whole result is heavy and incongruous 
to an extraordinary degree. It is autobio¬ 
graphic in form, autobiography appearing 
to have a singular moth-and-candle attrac¬ 
tion for novelists, and the hero is maudlin 
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and uninteresting even beyond Ms fellows. 
The only character in whom it is possible to 
take the least interest is a certain Houora 
Tailby, who is no favourite of the author’s, 
and is introduced merely as a foil. We 
have seldom read a more undigested and 
indigestible book; and we cannot help re¬ 
gretting that Dr. Dasent should have wasted 
much good English, plenty of promising 
material, and not a little amusing anecdote 
upon so crude and unsatisfactory a pro¬ 
duction. 

It has not been possible to bestow un¬ 
qualified praise on either of the two books 
hitherto mentioned, but in passing from 
them to others we cannot help feeling as 
though we had been guilty in our censure of 
the crime of “ sinning our mercies.” Mr. 
Anthony Trollope may have written better 
novels than Lady Anna, Dr. Dasent may 
have produced literary works more worthy 
of him than Half a Life ; but at any rate we 
feel tolerably safe in the hands of either from 
the novel-critic’s blackest beasts, absurdity 
and bad English. This pleasing confidence 
is not by any means always with us, and we 
must confess that it deserted us altogether 
when, at the fourth page of Ingram Place, 
we came upon an Irish tramp, who, being 
possessed apparently of three hands, and a 
double portion of the ubiquity of his coun¬ 
try’s birds, arrests somebody else’s hand, 
severs a bell-rope with a sharp knife, and 
locks a door “ at the same instant.” It 
would not be fair, however, to judge a “ Cape 
Colonist ” entirely from this unlucky pas¬ 
sage. He writes very fair English—we beg 
Ms pardon, Irish—and is not without ideas 
both of plot and character. But there is a 
curious incoherence of place and time about 
his story, and his personages do some of the 
very oddest things. Being Peers and Lord 
Chief Justices, they seem to have the power 
of altering passed sentences at their pleasure, 
and setting free convicted prisoners; they 
are in the article of death by cholera one 
day, and cheerfully pay visits to their friends 
the next; they hear of England’s going to 
war first from a “foreign paper” (we are 
not sure that this does not refer, in an out¬ 
burst of patriotism, to the Times'), and they 
pass their time in refusing blue ribbons, and 
correcting the mis-quotations of Royal 
Highnesses. The Cape Colonist incidentally 
informs us that “ perhaps only a Celt could 
have appreciated to the full the privilege of 
being assaulted by the polished shafts of a 
mighty intellect,” and that “ an ordinary 
Saxon can have no conception of ” this sort 
of thing. We are inclined to agree with Mm. 

Most people who have read the pleasant 
papers which have appeared from time to 
time in the Argosy under the signature of 
“ Johnny Ludlow,” will be glad to see them 
collected; and anybody who has not yet 
read them had better do so without loss of 
time. Thero is nothing at all ambitions 
about them; on the contrary, they are 
decidedly parochial in tone and character— 
in fact, small beer. But any one who, like 
ourselves, is unheroic enough to confess 
to an occasional remembrance of the poor 
creature, will find in them a pleasant and 
healthy brew. They are written from the 
stand-point of the provincial Philistine, and 
it would be hard to find a happier touch 


than, for instance, this, said of a neighbour¬ 
ing millionaire: “ I think he was more to 
some of us than Prince Albert ! ” The 
volumes contain nearly tMrty stories, more 
or less unconnected, and it is of course im¬ 
possible to give any detailed account of them. 
As particularly good may be mentioned 
“Major Parrifer,” an Ahab, who, stoning 
being out of fashion, gets Naboth sentenced 
to a month’s imprisonment for working on 
Sunday, and meets with rare poetical justice; 
and “ Going to the Mop.” There are some 
ghost stories, which are not quite up to the 
mark. A good ghost story is an excellent 
and admirable thing, but it is not given to 
every one to write it. 

Ingram Place is a very Irish book, Johnny 
Ludlow is altogether English, it is therefore 
only fair that Scotland should have its turn. 
And Through the Must is as Scotch as its 
title. Indeed, the authoress seems to be 
imbued, unconsciously perhaps, with a truly 
North British conviction that the majority 
of Englishmen are fools or rascals, and the 
majority of Englishwomen dolls or shrews. 
But she has managed to write a very agree- 
ablenovel to illustrate this general notion, and 
therefore we shall not waste time in useless 
protests. The scene opens in the island of 
Arran, where a young Englishman, Maurice 
Ingram, becomes accidentally acquainted with 
a family consisting of two aunts and two 
nieces. With one of the latter—Dulcie 
Duncan—ho falls in love, and as the 
course of love does not run quite smooth, 
elopes with her. They are married, andthetwo 
families, his and hers, reconcile themselves 
without much difficulty. Now it so happens 
that Maurice has been rather a scapegrace, 
and in particular has suffered from a terrible 
attack of delirium tremens. This he himself 
not unnaturally, and his family most un¬ 
fairly and unwisely, conceal from Dulcie. 
About a year after the marriage he has an 
accident, is dosed with brandy, soon after¬ 
wards has a series of relapses into his old 
complaint, and finally flings himself over the 
balusters and is killed. Everybody marries 
everybody else, and Dulcie at last consoles 
herself with an elderly artist, Harold Pierre- 
point, in whom an under-thread of interest 
has been kept up throughout. The first half 
of the book—the Arran scenes—is excellent; 
the four ladies of Tigh-na-Bienne are all 
charming and uncommonly well drawn ; but 
the latter part does *not show equal skill or 
familiarity with the subject, and is indeed a 
little repulsive. Delirium tremens is certainly 
not a nice disease, and by no means so in¬ 
teresting as, for instance, consumption; but 
a man may have suffered from it without 
being guilty of every vice and capable of 
every crime. And the unfortunate Maurice 
is not only in a manner forced into his re¬ 
lapse, but no one seems to try or know how 
to get him out of it. It is surely hard on 
any man — even an Englishman — to be 
hustled out of the world so unceremoniously, 
and reviled so heartily by his creator, as 
Maurice Ingram is by Miss Hering. Still, 
the book is -on the whole a decidedly good 
book, and had we space we should like to 
dwell on some of the Scotch scenes. 

Claude Meadotvleigh, Artist, notwithstand¬ 
ing its title, is what may be called a military 
novel. This is a class of book which seems 


to be increasing in numbers ; and if novels 
are to be written by the hundred (a question 
which appears to be settled for us by force 
majeure) we see no reason why it should not 
continue to increase. But one tMng has 
always struck us in these military novels, 
and that is the exceeding folly of their 
heroes as generally depicted. We are bound 
to say that the British warrior does not 
appear to us to be, as a rule, half so foolish 
as his brother warriors represent Mm when 
they take to novel-writing. The hero of 
this book, Jack Silver, almost passes the 
bounds of folly in his conduct towards his 
betrothed, the artist’s daughter, Alice. But 
the said conduct affords scope for some fair 
situations, very fairly treated, in the extra¬ 
ordinary double shuffle which follows be¬ 
tween Alice, a self-willed Di Yernon of an 
heiress named Janie Harkhollow, Jack 
Silver, and a bored but not boring baronet, 
Sir Charles Bulstrover; and Captain Mon¬ 
tague has got hold of a very good thing in¬ 
deed, and has treated it very far from badly, 
in the shape of the affection of Claude 
Meadowleigh towards his daughter, and the 
despair into which that affection passes at 
her marriage. His minor characters, espe¬ 
cially the baronet’s mother, and the lawyer 
Gnaish, terrible by name and terrible by 
nature, are not so well managed; but then 
“ the gods are not wont to give everything 
at once to mankind.” They have given 
Captain Montague enough to enable him to 
write a very pleasant and creditable book. 

George Saintsbury. 


COOKERY BOOKS. 

First Lessons in the Principles of Cooking. 
By Lady Barker. (London: Macmillan 
& Co., 1874.) 

Little Dinners : how to Serve them with Ele¬ 
gance and Economy. By Mary Hooper. 
(London: H. S. King & Co., 1874.) 

The Royal Pastry and Confectionery Rook. 
By Jules Goufffi. (London: Sampson 
Low & Co., 1874.) 

Lady Barker inaugurates her appointment 
as Manager of the National School of 
Cookery by this little unpretending volume, 
which is not exactly a cookery book, in the 
ordinary acceptation of the term, bnt a 
treatise on the best modes of preparing food, 
and on the principles of diet, as derived 
from a knowledge of the relative nutritive 
value of the various kinds of food within 
our reach. As Lady Barker justly observes, 
instead of crying out about the high price of 
food and fuel, and looking fondly back on a 
cheaper past and the good old prices which 
will never come again, let us accept as it is 
the present state of things, and manfully 
face the increased cost of the necessaries of 
life, and feel how much it is the imperative 
duty of all to avoid waste, and thereby make 
the materials at our disposal go as far as we 
can. The question, therefore, to be considered 
is, what is the best and cheapest food, and the 
most wholesome way of cooking it, always 
bearing in mind that it is not the quantity of 
food received into the human body which 
nourishes it, but the proportion of such food 
as can be digested. Bread and beef Lady 
Barker adduces as samples of food contain¬ 
ing every element required to build up the 
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human frame, and on the reparative power 
of beef-tea in illness she strongly insists. 
She alludes to the insufficient diet allowed 
in schools, and also to that of the British 
soldier as contrasted with the well-fed Ger¬ 
man, whose savoury meal made from pea- 
sausage and bones we all saw, if we did 
not taste, at the International Exhibition 
last year: but then the German soldier has 
the additional advantage of knowing how to 
cook his own rations. 

Lady Barker goes through all the various 
modes of preparing food, and concludes 
that improvement in the knowledge of 
cookery must begin in the upper classes and 
spread downwards, that mistresses must 
know before they can teach, and that though 
“ it is not necessary for ladies to bend over 
the fire and harden their hands with sauce¬ 
pan handles,” yet in these times, when 
economy in food is become so necessary, 
ladies Rhould know something more than 
mere accomplishments, and that a practical 
knowledge of the art of cookery is quite 
compatible with the utmost refinement and 
cultivation of mind. 

Following up the same idea of economy, 
but combined with elegance, Mrs. Hooper 
seeks to give little dinners at small cost. 
Her intentions are good, and so may be her 
recipes ; but there is a seeming inconsistency 
in desiring the linen to be of the finest 
damask, the glass of the purest crystal, one 
coloured for hock, flowers and dessert taste¬ 
fully set out, and yet, to economise the 
meat, suggesting maecaroni, potatoes, or some 
other “farinago” to be served first, taking 
us back to onr nursery days of rice or rolley 
pudding. On the other hand, she recom¬ 
mends hors-d'oeuvres of mayonnaise, cheese, 
&c., to stimulate the jaded appetite,” and 
prepare us for the looked-for meats, among 
which we see in her list bullock's and sheep’s 
heart, tripe saute, and sheep’s head in three 
different forms—dishes a little ont of place 
with pink glasses and Silesian damask. 

The 7i ‘on'il Bool; of Pastry is a sequence to 
the Livre do Cuisine, previously published by 
M. Gouff'e—both magnificently got up, 
" ith chromo-lithographs, &c. The pupil of 
Care me and other great masters in the art 
of cookery, M. Gouflc gives us in his book 
the result of a life’s experience, there not 
being a recipe which has not been prepared 
by himself. The first part consists of direc¬ 
tions for making paste, sweet sauces, and 
other preliminary preparations necessary 
before executing the large ornamental pieces. 
It, requires, he says, not only a practical 
acquaintance with the work, but also a 
perfect taste and thorough knowledge of 
modelling and drawing to succeed in the 
practice of high-class pastry: “ I have 
made a drawing for an ornament twenty 
times over before I have been satisfied 
that I had correctly reproduced my idea.” 
1 he reputation of the writer and the 
beauty of the work are sure to gain it 
a favourable reception. 

E. Blry Pai.liser. 


Wf. understand that the Rev. Dr. Richard 
Morns will succeed Mr. Alexander J, Ellis as 
President of the Philological Society, and that 
Mr. Ellis will take J)r. Morris's place ss one of 
the vice-presidents of the society. 


CATHOLIC THEOLOOT. 

Essays on Religion and Literature. Edited by 
Archbishop Manning. Third Series. (H. S. King 
& Co.). It is to be supposed that this volume, 
like its predecessors, is in the nature of an invita¬ 
tion to educated men to meet their Roman Catho¬ 
lic countrymen on the common ground of culture 
and discussion. And the average of intelligence 
and ability shown by the writers, though it might 
be higher, is quite sufficiently high to justify the 
invitation, and yet the volume seems, upon the 
whole, to be a failure; it leaves an impression that 
all these intelligent and able people are, after all, 
beating the air, letting off more or less telling 
argument at adversaries who are out of range. 
One great difference which prevents a real under¬ 
standing is perhaps an assumption on the part of 
tho writers that it must be bad to deny what 
happens to he true, whether it can be proved or 
no; though of course there are exceptions to the 
resulting haziness. 

The inaugural address of Archbishop Manning 
is in his familiar exoteric vein of imposing plausi¬ 
bility ; the subject is the relation of Chinch and 
State, and the main thesis is the present supe¬ 
riority of voluntaryism. He makes a fair historical 
point that before the Reformation tho liberties of 
the Church were supposed to be matter of law, 
while the encroachments of the Crown were 
matter of custom. There is a more questionable 
page on the incapacity of Anglicanism to restrain 
the Romanising and rationalising tendencies from 
“ reaching their natural points of rest; ” each of 
these tendencies is so paralysed by inward incon¬ 
sistency that Anglicanism is likely to survive 
both. Another delect is that the five possible 
relations between Church and State leave no room 
for the condition of the Scotch Kirk, as it now is, 
much less ns it might have been had Chalmers 
won his game of brag against Lord Aberdeen; for 
even then it would have been a national establish¬ 
ment. Father Christie contributes a sequel to 
his former paper on the “Philosophy of Chris¬ 
tianity,” dealing for the most part with the prob¬ 
abilities about revelation. It contains an extremely 
neat statement of the Roman Catholic theory of 
the relative authority of the Church and the 
Bible ; and would have considerable weight with 
a reader anxious to introduce order and substance 
among the attenuated unconsidered hypotheses 
which are at present the vehicle of the sense of 
duty. Father Aylward’s paper on “ Ancient and 
Modern Spiritism ” is a thoughtful comparison of 
the abnormal phenomena obtained by the Neo- 
platonists with those of modem clairvoyance. 
The writer insists with great force on the immor¬ 
ality of the surrender of tho will to an external 
power which he holds to be diabolical, the Church 
apparently being committed to a rejection of 
Porphyry’s view, that such phenomena are due to 
exalted action of purely human powers. He 
does not deal with the question whether a matter 
deserves attention about which scientific verifica¬ 
tion is unattainable. Dr. Laing makes a really 
vigorous attempt to treat Darwinism as it is 
fashionable to treat spiritualism. The first of his 
papers is headed “ A Reassuring Thought at the 
Ape's Encroachment on our own Likeness.” The 
“ reassuring thought ” is, that ns secant °89'59'59 
is a finite line, and secant 90°an infinite, so it is pos¬ 
sible that an absolutely erect animal, man, may 
have an immortal soul, while animals which ap¬ 
proximate indefinitely to erectness are mortal, 
which seems to be ingenious rather than reassur¬ 
ing. Tho second paper, “Darwinism brought to 
Book,” is much better; whether under existing 
circumstances such an attack will be regarded as 
telling or becoming is hard to say. Circumstances 
apart, the attack is of the same kind as attacks 
which have told. The writer certainly make3 out 
that the knowledge available to support a view 
practically held by almost all competent judges, i9 so 
incomplete ns to make a very poor figure when 
drawn out in strict logical form; but, after all, 
i such an observation would bo more relevant as a 


confirmation of the doctrine of the Grammar of 
Assent than as an objection to the hypothesis of 
evolution. It is more to the point that the “ ten¬ 
dency ” which Mr. Darwin continually postulates 
is less like an ultimate idea than what we re¬ 
cognise under the old name of “ The Spirit 
of God.” The Rev. John Doherty points out, 
in a rather rambling paper on “ Flaws in the 
Philosophy of Bacon,” that he contributed very 
little to influence the direction in which physical 
science advanced in England or in Europe, and 
that he probably helped to give a twist to English 
speculation on mental science. It is probable that 
writers who insist upon what Bacon did not do, 
would produce more effect if they would investi¬ 
gate historically the traces of his real influence. 
It is rather hopeless to convince the world that 
such a great reputation is as good as spurious. Mr. 
St. George Mivart, in his paper on “One point in the 
Controversy with Agnostics,” may be thought to 
have proved that the proposition that “ a series of 
states of consciousness exists,” is not an ultimate 
truth, but involves a number of postulates which 
he draws out for the comfort of Conservative 
Gnostics. Such victories, however, are always 
barren unless the postulates laboriously reasserted 
can be made the starting point of deductions point¬ 
ing to new and fruitful observations in the sphere 
of experience. The same kind of objection applies 
to Father Humphrey’s two papers on Scholastic 
Philosophy. In the first, he enumerates the scholas¬ 
tic ideas which are assumed in Roman Catholic 
theology, and possess, therefore, for Roman Catho¬ 
lics “ a more than metaphysical certainty.” In the 
second, he shows that Boethius’ definition of a person 
“ Individua substantia rationalis naturae ” will, if 
individua be rightly taken, fit the Catholic doc¬ 
trine of the Trinity and the Incarnation ; and that 
Gunther’s definition, “ a substance conscious of 
itself,” will not, and is filled with enthusiasm at 
this result. It is exceedingly probable that the 
real and imaginary knowledge of the contempora¬ 
ries of Albert the Great and St. Thomas Aquinas 
was better organised, and came nearer to making 
a coherent whole thaD the real and imaginary 
knowledge of the contemporaries of Mill and 
Darwin; but it does not follow that mediaeval 
ideas will be found useful in organising modem 
knowledge, for mediaeval ideas were abstractions 
from an experience more limited and more homo¬ 
geneous than ours. The present instalment of Mr. 
Lucas’ treatise on “ Christianity in Relation to 
Civil Society,” isdevoted to the proof of two points: 
“ first, that the dogmatic functions of the ” [Chris¬ 
tian] “ Society must be as absolute in modem as 
in ancient times; second, that the authority of 
the Society must be as supreme in matters of fact 
and discipline as of doctrine." Formally, both 
points may be said to be proved by the kind of 
argument that the instructed reader will antici¬ 
pate ; a chapter on the question whether the well¬ 
being of the world has always depended, and will 
always depend to the same extent upon “ the 
Society,” would have a more general, perhaps a 
more substantial, interest. It is the strength or 
weakness of Mr. Lucas’ mind that he naturally 
argues as if his view was in possession. This givee 
an air of unreality to his essay on Mr. Mill on the 
liberty of the Press. If we were living under a 
censorship, it might be worth while to formulate a 
definition of liberty, from which it should plau¬ 
sibly follow that it is no more restraint upon 
liberty to have to acknowledge the truths of Chris¬ 
tianity than to have to acknowledge the troths of 
geometry; as it is, the argument hardly seems 
worth dissecting. It would have been more in¬ 
structive if Mr. Lucas had compared Mr. Mill’s 
ideal with the actual condition of the Press, and 
discussed seriously whether, in its actual condition, 
tho Press does more harm than good, and whether 
the remedy for the harm it does is to make the 
Press better or weaker, and how either remedy 
is to be applied. Though it is hard for a writer 
on the unpopular side to get a quiet hearing upon 
a concrete issue, it is hardly worth while to take 
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refuge, like Mr. Luoas and most of his colleagues, 
in a line of argument -which almost always produces 
notional, not real, assent. Monsignor Patterson’s 
paper on the religious condition of Germany is 
rati ler empty and inadequate. lie gives a few sta¬ 
tistics ana historical remarks, in order that he may 
denounce the Falk laws, which are bad enough, 
with an air of authority. He traces those laws to 
the necessity of conciliating the anti-Christian 
liberalism of Germany; a simpler explanation 
which does not exclude the other) would be that 
success has made Prince Bismarck very over¬ 
bearing. G. A. Simcox. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The May number of the Atlantic Monthly con¬ 
tains a poem, eleven pages in length, on the late 
Professor Agassis, by Professor James Russell 
Lowell. 

Me. S. Baking-Goeld has in preparation a 
work on the Apocryphal Gospels, and thefragments 
of other than the Canonical Gospels, which are 
to be found quoted by known writers, to be 
published under the title of Lost and Hidden 
Gospels. 

A miscellany containing contributions from 
writers of all parties, including the principal 
Russian poets and novelists, and scholars of the 
most opposite views, has just appeared at St. 
Petersburg. It is entitled La Cotisation, and the 
profits are to be devoted to the relief of the starving 
population of Samara. The writers, printers, and 
publishers have all given their labour gratuitously; 
and it is expected that the sale of the work will 
reach 10,000 copies at three roubles a copy. 

Messrs. Charpentier are about to publish a 
work, of which an English translation will appear 
simultaneously in London, from the pen of M. 
Odysse-Barot. It is to be called A History of 
Contemporary Literature iti England ; but the 
author by no means confines himself to the limits 
indicated by his title. 

. Mb. Halliwell has just issued to public libra¬ 
ries and private friends fifty copies of the six 
documents from the Lord Chamberlain’s office, 
relating to the actors’ shares in the Globe and 
Black friars Theatres in 1635, of which we printed 
the most important one, from the MS. in the 
Public Record Office, in the Academy of Febru¬ 
ary 21. We regret to see from the short note 
refixed to the papers that the publication of the 
rst part of Mr. Halliwell’s Illustrations of the Life 
of Shakspere will be delayed for some months. 

We hear that the next play of Shakspeare to be 
issued in the Clarendon Press School Series will 
be The Tempest. 

We understand that Professor Bell’s long pro¬ 
mised edition of White’s Selbornc will contain a 
memoir of the author, and many hitherto unpub¬ 
lished letters scarcely less interesting than those 
which constitute the original work. It will be 
published by Mr. Van Voorst. 

Db. C. M. Ingleby has just finished the second 
edition of his little book, The Still Lion, against 
rash emenders of Shakspere’s text. The first edition 
was written for a German publisher, and published 
in Germany. The second edition will be seven or 
eight sheets, nearly twice the size of the first. 
Chapter iii. is on the danger of tampering with 
the text of Shakspere, and in particular on mis¬ 
understood or misprinted words. Chapter v. is a 
particular examination and defence of certain pas¬ 
sages which have long suffered the wrongs of 
emendation. The book will be conservative to 
the backbone. 

Db. Ingleby has also just sent to press his 
Preface to Part 1. of the Shakspere Allusion Book 
that he is editing for the New Shakspere Society. 

Mr. Furnivall asks us to mention that the old 
play of Edward 1IL., of which Shakspere wrote 
the episode of the King and the Countess of Salis¬ 


bury, commented on in last week's Academy by 
Mr. Fleay, was reprinted in the Tauchnitz series 
some years ago, with four other plays attributed 
to Shakspere; and all five can now be had of any 
foreign bookseller for eighteenpence. Also, Ghet- 
tle’s Hoffman, which Professor Delius has lately 
shown was written to match Shakspere’s Hamlet, 
which it follows point by point, was reprinted by 
Lacy (the late theatrical bookseller) in 1853, and 
is now sold for two shillings by Russell Smith. 

Mr. Hales has finished his edition of Milton’s 
Areopayitica for the Clarendon press. 

We are glad to hear that the unprinted part of 
Pepyss IHary is being deciphered anew by Mr. 
Mynors Bright, and that it contains several very 
interesting passages relating to the theatres of 
the old gossiper’s time. We believe that all this 
fresh matter will be included in the new edition 
of Pepys's Diary now contemplated by a west-end 
house. 

Mr. Henry Sweet’s History of English Sounds, 
the last portion of which he read before the 
Philological Society yesterday, and in which he 
has very much simplified the representation of the 
sounds, will probably be issued as a separate book, 
as well as m the Society's Transactions, The 
phonetics of our best grammars are always their 
weakest point, and a short historical treatise on 
the subject is much wanted. 

Mr. Henry B. Wheatley will probably issue 
this season a second part of additions to his 
Dictionai-y of Deduplicated Words for the Philo¬ 
logical Society. 

The Chaucer Society hope to print this season 
Mr. Henry Ward’s essay on the sources of Chaucer’s 
“ Knight’s Tale,” and the poet's debt t^ioccaecio 
in it. Now that Shakspere’s treatment of the story, 
in The Two Noble Kinsmen, is made certain, Mr. 
Ward's essay is wanted more than ever. 

Professor Seeley’s Political Conversation Class 
at Cambridge has been very well attended this 
term. The Historical Tripos is slowly but surely 
making way in the University. 

The publication of a Danish translation of 
Leaves of Grass gives Naer ot/ Fjem the oportunity 
of commenting at some length on the qualities of 
Walt Whitman, this “athletic phenomenon of 
democratic America.” The review is, on the 
whole, warmly sympathetic, both from a literary 
and a social point of view. It makes a novel 
attack, however, upon the poet’s dream of a life 
reduced to its simplest functional development, 
when it points out that such n society of brothers, 
all athletic and all equally semi-educated, would 
soon grow to be monotonous and frightfully tire¬ 
some. It is perhaps not generally known that Walt 
Whitman’s poetry has long been admired in Den¬ 
mark. 

According to Morgenbladet, the poet Bjiimsen 
has bought the estate of Aulstnd, near Lake 
Mjosen, lor 32,000 Spd. (about 7,5001.). While 
it is being prepared for him, he resides in Romo, 
and is busily engaged in writing, whether prose 
or verse is not yet stated. 

The new Quarterly contains a very skilful 
and authoritative article on the late Bishop of 
Winchester, which curiously resembles a vindica¬ 
tion rather than a panegyric. The article opens 
with a partial list of his contributions to the 
Bericw, from which we learn that he was the 
author of a very clever plea for the relaxation of 
clerical subscription in 1865, and reviewed the 
Queen’s books and the Life of Keble, and that his 
first article in 1840, and his last, three months 
before his death, were on Mr. Knox's Ornitho¬ 
logical Bumbles in Susses:, and Autumns on the 
Spey. Between 1840 and 1860 he was too 
occupied with his diocese to write. 

Much stress is laid upon the originality of his 
episcopal ideal, and upon the sacrifices which he 
made to fulfil it. Perhaps his tendency to impose 
his own will and his own mind on his clergy has 


not been so clearly brought out before. Satisfactory 
explanations are given of his conduct in the 
matters of Hampden and the Canada Clergy 
Reserves, while his persistence in pushing the 
revival of Convocation in the face of the 
hostility of the Court is fairly insisted on as a 
proof that his avowed disinclination to fight what 
he looked upon as hopeless battles was not due to 
anything like self-seeking. 

Yet .where an impression exists that single- 
mindedness was hardly the most characteristic 
grace of that earnest and accomplished prelate, it 
will hardly be removed by a eulogist who admits 
that he plumed himself on his political foresight, 
and boasts of the influence of his counsels on 
political combinations. In fact, Bishop Wilber- 
force was more remarkable for tenacity of 
purpose than for tenacity of principle. He 
understood times and seasons too well to be 
able to conceive of truth and duty as something 
eternal and separable from all temporal and local 
conditions. In action ho was entirely devoted to 
duty in the concrete, but it was impossible that 
the adroit complacency with which he was able to 
look at things alternately as a bishop and as a man 
of the world, as a high Anglican and as a sound 
Protestant, should be regarded with enthusiasm by 
lookers-on. A man with transcendental aims is 
expected to look down upon the expediencies and 
practicalities which the bishop enjoyed and appre¬ 
ciated so highly. If he manages to override them 
he is admired, and if he has not force for this he 
had better allow for them in practice without 
dwelling on them, as a busy man sees things 
in a street well enough not to knock against them, 
though he never notices them. 

In the current number of the Bevue dcs Deux 
Mondes, M. Emile de Laveleye gives an interest¬ 
ing account of the progress of instruction in 
Russia. Very important is it to Europe, he 
remarks, that the Russian people should be in¬ 
structed, for the empire to which they belong is 
growing so fast, and developing its resources so 
rapidly, that it bids fair to become the dominant 
power of the world, and terrible would be the 
result for civilisation if that power were swayed 
by a warlike and ambitious despot, wielding at 
his will an army of three or four millions, and 
restrained by no cultured class possessed of nume¬ 
rical importance. It was Peter the Great who 
first introduced education into Russia, but his 
efforts were utterly fruitless. Catherine II. ordered 
schools to be founded in the towns and villages, 
but her orders were never carried out. After the 
emancipation of the serfs, an attempt was made 
to bestow on the liberated peasants the benefits 
of education, and all sorts of plans and regu¬ 
lations were drawn up, but little beyond 
a success on paper has been obtained. One great 
difficulty in Russia is to obtain schoolmasters. 
Old soldiers are excellent persons in their way, 
but their stock of knowledge is apt to be limited. 
To ecclesiastics, also, who have got into trouble 
and taken to teaching as a last resource, objections 
may sometimes bo made. Another difficulty is the 
sparseness of the population in most districts, 
though this might be met, M. de Laveleye sug¬ 
gests, by organising a service of “ Hying schools,” 
on the plan of those which have worked so 
admirably in Norway. The report published in 
1871 by the Minister of Public Instruction is not 
encouraging. Out of 34 provinces, only 14 have 
sent in returns ns to the progress of popular 
education. In those 14, which are the most 
civilised as well as the most densely peopled in 
European Russia, comprising 20,425,204 inhabi¬ 
tants, there existed in January 1870 about 4,247 
schools, with 4,082 teachers, of whom 3,010 were 
priests. The number of pupils was 143,385, so 
that there is only one Bcnolar to every 142 in- 
habitants, whereas in Denmark, Sweden, Norway, 
Saxony, and in the Protestant cantons of Swit¬ 
zerland, there is one pupil to every six inhabitants. 
Clearly it is time that educational Russia should 
btstir itself. 
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The Norwegian primate. Dr. J. L. Arup, Bishop 
of Christiania, died on April 11, in his eighty-first 
year. In his earliest youth he served in the 
French navy, under Napoleon I., and afterwards 
lived for some time as a tutor in Denmark. In 
1830, and twice afterwards, he represented Dram- 
men in the Storthing, and distinguished himself 
there by his brilliant and enlightened defence of 
religious liberty, until then denied to Norwegians. 
In 1846 Arup was elevated to the See of Chris¬ 
tiania. His religious writings, though few and 
small, display much literary ability, and before he 
became bishop he distinguished himself by some 
translations of Victor Hugo. This extremely 
modern-minded bishop was one of the many well- 
known men who have dared to marry their de¬ 
ceased wife's sister. 

Tire literary novelty of the hour in Scandinavia 
is Professor L. Dietrichson’s historical drama, 
Karl Folkunye, written in Swedish, which has 
just been put on the boards, almost simultaneously, 
at Stockholm and at Christiania. Dietrichson, a 
Norwegian by birth, began his literary life by 
producing works in Norse, but has gradually 
learned to write in tho tongue of his adopted 
country. His new drama is well spoken of. 

A well-attested centenarian’s death is just 
reported from Sweden. A soldier of the name of 
Bok, born on February 21, 1774, died in an alms¬ 
house at Lund a few days ago. Less circumstan¬ 
tial, but apparently worthy of credence, is the 
account of auother Swedish veteran just dead at 
Wexio, aged 101 years and seven months. 

Edvard Grteo has suddenly waked up to find 
himself famous. As we mentioned last week, he 
was born in 1843, at Bergen, in Norway. "When 
he was quito a child, his extraordinary talents 
attracted the attention of the celebrated violinist, 
Ole Bull, and in 1868 he was sent to the Conser¬ 
vatory at Leipzig to study music. In 18G3 he 
went to Copenhagen to work under Gade, and 
soon became the most brilliant of the knot of 
clever young composers collected there. Musik- 
alischee Wochenblatt calls Grieg “ the Scandinavian 
Chopin.” 

The Danish composer Hartmann has just 
brought out a charming little opera at the Royal 
Theatre of Copenhagen. It is called Thrymskviden, 
and deals with an Icelandic subject. 


Tire Monitevr Universel gives a curious story 
of the discovery of a princess of the House of 
Bourbon, resident in the native state of Bhopal, in 
the heart of British India. M. Rousselet, a French 
traveller, happened to be present at a grand durbar, 
held by Sir John Lawrence at Agra in 1806, and 
was astonished at hearing the name of Madame 
Elisabeth de Bourbon announced as one of the 
retinue of the Begum of Bhopal, Shortly after¬ 
wards he happened to be in the town of Bhopal, 
and received a visit from a French ecclesiastic, 
who proved to be the father confessor of the 
French princess. On her invitation, M. Rousselet 
repaired to the palace, where he was received by 
armed retainers, and conducted to the presence of 
the princess, or Dulau Sirdar, as she was called. 
The story of her origin was quite romantic. It 
seems that in the reign of the emperor Akbar 
(1607), a European, named Jean de Bourbon, of 
noble birth, arrived at Delhi. Ho had been token 
captive by Turkish pirates while travelling with 
his tutor, and by them taken to Egypt. Here he 
entered the army, and was again taken prisoner in 
a conflict with Abyssinians. His being a Christian 
here stood him in good stead, and he was enabled 
to procure passage to India in a vessel plying 
between Abyssinia and the Northern Konkan, 
Landing at Broach, he was attracted to Delhi hr 
the fame of the Great Mogul's splendour, and by 
his general intelligence gained the favour of that 
monarch and entered his army. Jean de 
Bourbon eventually died at Agra, full of 
honours, leaving two sons. The Bourbons re¬ 
tained their position till the invasion of 


Nadir Shah, when Salvador Bourbon went to 
reside on his estate at Narwar, where he lived in 
great ease. In 1794, his successor, Bhoba Bourbon, 
by a curious coincidence, was ousted by a French 
adventurer in the service of Scindia, just about 
the time that the more illustrious branch of the 
royal family in France lost their throne. Bhoba 
Bourbon was shortly afterwards assassinated, and 
his son, Enavet Messiah, took refuge with the 
Prince of Bhopal, from whom he received some 
estates in reward of his services. In 1810 
Balthasar de Bourbon, surnamed Shahzahad 
Messiah, or the Christian Prince, became the 
prime minister, and subsequently the regent, of 
the state, and it is chiefly to his energy that this 
rincipalitv owes its stability and prosperity. Sir 
olin Malcolm, in his Central India (i. 420), bears 
witness to the ability of this minister, and en¬ 
larges on tho remarkable history of the family. 
Balthasar died in 1830, leaving his privileges and 
rights to his widow, Elizabeth de Bourbon, sur¬ 
named Doulan Sircar,andhis nephew, Bonaventure 
Bourbon, or Merban Messiah. This presents a 
curious parallel to the case of Charles X., who 
died in 1830, leaving a grandson, Henri Dieu- 
donnd, the hope of France. 

The descendants of Jean de Bourbon at the 
present day form a clan about four hundred Btrong, 
three hundred of whom are located in Bhopal, 
and call themselves “Frantcis,” a corrupted 
form of “ Fran^ais.” They are all Christians, and 
have a church for the use of their community. 
M. Rousselet was further informed that among 
the heirlooms of the family is preserved a 
scutcheon with fleurs-de-lys emblazoned on it, 
which was originally the property of Jean de 
Bourbon. , 4 

M. Rousselet was present at a solemn fete held 
on tho day of Saint Louis, when prayers were 
offered up for the welfare of France, the cradle of 
this little people. The worshippers were clad 
after the Mohammedan fashion, but some who 
wore caps removed them on entering the building. 
A feast was then given in a spacious hall of the 
palace, and the health of Bonaventure Bourbon 
was solemnly drunk. The day's rejoicings finished 
with a display of fireworks. 

M. Rousselet soon afterwards left Bhopal, but his 
curiosity respecting the origin of Jean de Bourbon, 
the founder of the race, led him to examine con¬ 
temporary history, and he has since arrived at the 
conclusion that this Jean de Bourbon must have 
been an illegitimate son of the Constable Bourbon, 
born two years before the death of his father at 
the siege of Rome in 1627, but deterred by the 
notoriety of his father’s crimes from returning to 
a land for which he had such undoubted affection. 

We have already mentioned the collection of 
books relating to Paris, at tho Hotel Camavalet, 
which is now in process of formation. M. Jules 
Cousin, its librarian, had intended to bequeath 
his Parisian library to the city ; but the destruc¬ 
tion of the library at the Hotel de Ville during 
the Commune induced him to perform this generous 
action during his lifetime. His gift to the muni¬ 
cipality consisted of 6,000 volumes and 7,000 
prints, which have been increased to 26,000 
volumes and 12,000 prints by private generosity, 
and purchases out of an annual sum voted by the 
Municipal Council. Besides hooks on Paris, the 
library contains only dictionaries, histories, &c., 
so that it might be strictly termed a Library of 
the History of Paris. The catalogue is already 
finished, and is remarkably clear and complete. 

M. Desjardins has read a Memoir before the 
Academy of Inscriptions on eleven hundred leaden 
sling-builets from Ascoli (Asculuin in Pieeuum). 
They are a little larger than musket-halls, and 
many scholars have remarked on the inscriptions 
found on such bullets; but it has not hitherto 
been noticed that the balls are palimpsests, and 
bear three or four inscriptions. M. Desjardins ex- 
I plains this by the scarcity of lead. The bullets, 
like arrows and javelins, thrown from one camp 
I to the other, were picked up, stamped with a new 


mark, and discharged at their former possessors. 
The [same balls sometimes served for years, and 
those examined by M. Desjardins bear inscriptions 
which show that they were used at the siege of 
Asculum in the Social War, the Servile War 
under Spartacus, and the Civil War of the year 
40 b.c. 

M. Ch. Girard read a paper on Saturday week, 
before the Academy of Moral and Political 
Sciences, on two bronze tablets found near Ossuna, 
in Andalusia, containing passages from the muni¬ 
cipal statute-law of a Latin colony in Baetica, 
founded by Julius Caesar. Its date is A.u.c. 710, 
and the Latinity is excellent, proceeding evidently 
from the Roman Chancery. These bronzes were 
discovered about the end of 1870, and kept 
jealously concealed by their possessor, until their 
private publication last year by Don Manuel 
Rodriguez de Berlanga, the same scholar who 
published the Tables of Malaga twenty years since. 
They have just been rendered accessible to the 
learned world at large in the EphemerisEpigraphica, 
and a full translation will appear in the Journal 
dee Savants. These tables are another testimony 
of the policy pursued by the government of 
playing off the tnunieipia against the Roman 
aristocracy. 

Prince EugISne de Chimay’s Oaspard de 
Coliyny, d'apri'3 ses Contemporains is a pleasant if 
not particularly profound incursion into the his¬ 
torical by-ways of the sixteenth century. Prince 
de Chimay describes the Renaissance period, and its 
central martial figure, Gaspard de Coligny, with a 
good deal of picturesque vigour. The reader fol¬ 
lows Coligny s life step by step, through the wars of 
the reign of Francis I.; beholds him administering 
Picardy and Artois under Ilenry II., concluding 
peace with Spain at Vauxcelles, and doinghisbestto 
deliver France at St. Quentin from the iron grip of 
Philip II. This first portion of the volume is by 
far the most graphic. It has something of the 
bold colour snd vivacity of Brantome’s egotistic 
chronicles. The author is too fervent a papist to 
describe the second portion of Ooligny’s life with 
historical impartiality. He moralises unneces¬ 
sarily over the transformation of the old Admiral 
into a party chief and a militant Huguenot; and 
considers that bloody episode of the Saint Bar¬ 
tholomew, his assassination, something of a diviue 
judgment. 

The Catalogue of the MSS. of the Municipal 
Library of Bordeaux, which is now in the press, 
contains several items of interest. Among these 
are a copy of the translation of Livy by the Bene¬ 
dictine Pierre Berchoire or Bersuire, with care¬ 
fully executed miniatures; a Romance translation 
of the Aphorisms of Hippocrates, with glosses; a 
version of the Percyrino of Jacques Covuzo, 
which was very popular in France at the begin¬ 
ning of the sixteenth century. The Municipal 
Council are also publishing a series of works relat¬ 
ing to the history of the city; two volumes have 
already appeared, Le Reyistre des Bouillons and 
Dtilibtirations de la Jurade de. 1406 d 1411. A 
third volume, by M. Leo Drouin, which will 
appear shortly, relates to the topography of the 
town in the fourteenth century; every street is 
marked and described according to contemporary 
documents, and a large plan is appended. 

M. Maxime dr Camp’s study on “ Les Ci- 
nietiferes de Paris,” in the current number of the 
Revue des Deux Mondcs, is a perfect storehouse of 
arguments for the advocates of cremation. Inci¬ 
dentally, too, the article oilers many points of 
interest. The author dwells on the strange con¬ 
tradiction between that sceptical population of 
Paris, without reverence and without a creed, and 
its almost idolatrous veneration for the relics of 
its dead. We can forgive him for moralising ns 
he takes us through the cemeteries where the 
slavers and their victims lie side by side, the 
holders of power who have followed one another 
with such bewildering rapidity to the scaffold and 
the tomb, and where the flowers planted by pious 
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hands are blooming on the graves of the men of 
the Commune, as on the turf that covers the 
remains of the victims of the Terror and the Re¬ 
storation. During the last century, the great burial 
place of Paris was that of the Holy Innocents. 
So long ago as 1654, the condition of this ground 
was suspected as imperilling the health of the 
city. In that year two learned physicians were 
ordered to study the question and report upon it. 
They recommended its immediate suppression, but 
were not listened to. Again in 1737 the Academy 
of Sciences appointed a commission, who reported 
to the same effect, and with the same result. In 
1705 a decree was issued, forbidding interments 
in the existing cemeteries and in the churches, and 
ordering the selection of seven or eight spots for 
cemeteries outside Paris; in 1780 this decree was 
at last carried out. 

Here is a characteristic description of this 
cemetery during the seventeenth century:— 

“ The people of Paris loved their cemetery, where 
they were treated to tho sight of grand processions 
with incense and psalmodies on the bells on certain 
holy days. They came thither gladly to offor up their 
prayers at the popular church of the Holy Innocents, 
to admire tho monuments, the chapels, the alabaster 
skeleton wrongly attributed to Germain Pilon, the old 
pulpit where he preached so grandly during tho 
League, the Glatine cross, the statue of Christ, which 
was called the God of the city, and the tower of Notre 
Dame des Bois, where every evening a lamp was 
lighted which served as a beacon to this field of tho 
dead. Buying and selling went on ; dealers in finery 
and linen sold their wares in tho galleries; against 
tho pillars of the arcades, beneath tho charnel-houses 
that bent beneath tho weight of bones, the public 
writers had installed their tables, and supplied epi¬ 
stolary literature at a fixed fee. The Messieurs de 
Villiers, who visited the charnel-houses in January 
1657, say: ‘If it is in the grand stylo, the letter is 
worth ten, twelvo, or twenty sols ; if in the humble 
style, it is only five or six sols' The crowd was 
always circulating; it was a regular promenado. . . . 
All the Parisians were persuaded that the earth of 
the cemetery of the Innocents had tho property of 
devouring corpses in twenty-four hours.” 


NOTES OP TRAVEL. 

The group of islands known as the Nicobars, 
situated about 150 miles south of the Andamans, 
has been but little explored, though the manners 
and customs of the inhabitants of these islands 
oiler very interesting peculiarities to the notice of 
the ethnologist. One of the most noticeable of 
these, and one which seriously affects the trade of 
the islands, is the passion for old hats which, with¬ 
out exception, pervades the whole framework of 
society. No one is exempt from it. Young and 
old, chief and subject alike endeavour to outvie 
each other in the singularity of shape no less 
than in the number of the old hats they can 
acquire during their lifetime. On a fine morn¬ 
ing at the Nicobars it is no unusual thing 
to see the surface of the ocean in the vicinity 
of the islands dotted over with canoes, in 
each of which the noble savage, with nothing 
whatever on hut the conventional slip of cloth, 
and a tall white hat with a black band, may he 
watched standing up and catching fish for his 
daily meal. Second-hand hats are most in request, 
new hats being looked ■ upon with suspicion and 
disfavour. This curious passion is so well-known 
that traders from Calcutta make annual excursions 
to the Nicobars with cargoes of old hats, which 
they barter for cocoa-nuts, the only product of 
these islands: a good tall white hat, with a black 
hand fetching from fifty-five to sixty-five good 
cocoa-nuts. Intense excitement pervades the 
island while the trade is going on, and fancy 
rices are often asked and obtained. When the 
ats or the cocoa-nuts have at length come to an 
end, the trader generally lands a cask or two of rum, 
and the whole population in their hats get drunk 
without intermission until the nun also comes to 
an end. It is curious that in those far-away 
zegions so profitable a market should he found for 


cast-off specimens of one of the most disagreeable 
symbols of civilisation. 

The same yearning after better things in a more 
advanced stage may he observed in Madagascar, 
where no official is content if he cannot deck 
himself out in the tarnished plumage of some 
long defunct admiral, general or ambassador. 

Australian newspapers report the success of 
Major Warburton's exploring expedition. The party 
had arrived at a place 150 miles from the De Grey 
river, out of provisions, having eaten all hut three 
■ camels, hut they had made their way over some 
000 miles of unknown country and discovered a 
route from Southern to Western Australia. News 
had also been received from the expedition sent 
out in search of Sinclair and his comrades, who, 
it was feared, had been lost on the coast of 
Northern Australia. The relief party arrived just 
in time to rescue the explorers, who had experi¬ 
enced a Beries of disasters. They had been cast 
ashore, with loss of boat, at Vasilicon Head, Port 
Essington, and had then attempted to coast round 
to Port Darwin in canoes, hut were again cast 
ashore at Cape Don, the extreme end of Coburg 
Peninsula, with loss of rations, clothing and 
canoe. They then endeavoured to make their 
way through swamp and bush and were found by 
the natives, despatched to their aid, in the last 
stage of exhaustion. Sinclair, the leader, had 
suffered very much from having had to walk forty 
miles through the bush without boots or body 
clothing, and for three days the whole party had 
been without food. The natives had been most 
friendly, and without their aid the explorers must 
have perished. The relief party visited the old 
settlement, Victoria, and found parts of the fence 
and jetty, erected thirty-five years ago, in per¬ 
fectly sound condition. They saw a small herd 
of splendid cattle and tracks of horses and buffa¬ 
loes. The harbour is reported as good, but in¬ 
ferior to Port Darwin. “ Formation: ferruginous 
sandstone; no trace of any other mineral. Soil, 
as a rule, poor and hungry, but rich on inundated 
flats. Country well grassed and heavily timbered 
throughout.” 

The annual Report of the Melbourne Zoological 
and Acclimatisation Society has just reached us, 
and contains some items of interest. The flock of 
Angora goats had been largely increased, and no 
doubt existed as to the suitability of the climate to 
this valuable animal. The Society's ostriches had 
been removed to Swan Hill, where thev were ex¬ 
pected to thrive better than in their old quarters 
on the Wimmera. Deer, hares, Californian quail, 
French pheasants, and English skylarks had been 
liberated during the year, besides large numbers 
of carp and trout. Trout-ponds, for breeding 
purposes, had been constructed at Wooling, Mount 
Macedon, and their probable success may he in¬ 
ferred from the fact that many large trout have 
been captured in the various creeks that have been 
stocked by the Society—in one instance a fish 
having been caught weighing more than 0 lh. Sir 
Henry Barkly had presented to the Society a pair 
of elands from the Cape Colony, and a hope was 
expressed that a herd of these animals might he 
raised as, we believe, has already been the case in 
England. 

We understand that another most important 
step has been taken towards that amelioration of 
the state of affairs on the EaBt Coast of Africa, 
of which so much has lately been said. The 
completion of a contract between the French 
Government and the British India Steam Naviga¬ 
tion Company for the despatch of a monthly mail 
steamer from Zanzibar to Nossi B6, Mayotte and 
Madagascar was announced in our columns in 
February last, and we are now informed that a 
further contract will shortly he concluded between 
the same company and the Portuguese Govern¬ 
ment, which has for its object the extins'on to the 
whole of the Portuguese possessions on the East 
Coast of Africa of a monthly line of steam com¬ 
munications to and from Zanzibar. The impetus 


thus given to trade must be enormous, and these 
new steam lines will also render a sporting trip to 
Africa a much less expensive, less uncertain, and 
more speedy undertaking. It is unnecessary to 
point out how valuable an aid will also be fur¬ 
nished by these steamers towards the suppression 
of the slave trade, which still shows extraordinary 
vitality. 

The Debuts of April 24 draws attention to the 
endeavours that are now being made to explore the 
West Coast of Africa, more particularly in the re¬ 
gions watered by the Congo and the Ogoway 
rivers. The exploration of the Congo now rests 
upon the shoulders of one of our own officera, 
Lieutenant G randy, R.N. The Ogoway has been 
more lately brought to notice by the Admiral du 
Quillo, who ascended the river to a distance of 
about 160 miles from its mouth. He found the 
French flag everywhere well received, and states 
indeed that it is the standard always used 
by the chiefs on their various expeditions. 
M. du Quillo's presenco was taken advantage of 
for the settlement of many intertribal disputes. 
The population of these countries is described os 
consisting of Orongous, who inhabit the coast 
from Sangatoug as far as the island Lopez, and 
the right bank of the Ogoway as far as the point 
Demho. The Camns, who inhabit the borders 
of Mexias and of Femand-Vaz or Remho, out¬ 
number the Orongous; the Gallois (10,000) are 
more numerous than either, and have the country 
in the proximity of the Lake Onangud, and on the 
right hank of the river as far as N’Gounie. There 
are also some tribes of Bakalais, d'lvilis, Inengns, 
and of Pahouins who, having emigrated from the 
interior, are daily approaching nearer and nearer 
to the sea. The language almost universally used 
is the Pongoud, from which fact the Dibats 
considers it probable that all these tribes were for¬ 
merly part of the group which also included the 
Gahonnais. 

There is a fairly prosperous commerce in ivory 
and caoutchouc, which is principally in the hands 
of the Bakulis; and it is represented that the sale 
of slaves brought from the interior by the Inengas 
to Portuguese traders has hut lately ceased. The 
Portuguese language is still the best known by the 
natives. The flora and fauna of the Ogoway are 
of the same nature as those of the Gabon ; and 
among the birds a great variety of beautiful parrots 
is especially remarked. There are two European 
traders in these regions, one English and the other 
German. 

The Admiral du Quillo did not reach the lake 
Onaugud, but he verified the impossibility, either 
hv canals or by the Igongonoue, of getting hack to 
Fernand-Vaz. The delta of the Ogoway has 
throughout a southerly direction in all its ramifica¬ 
tions. The bed of the river is described as being 
generally impeded by shifting sandbanks, which 
render navigation exceedingly difficult in any other 
craft than the native canoe. MM. Marche and De 
Compiegne are now engaged in further exploration 
of this interesting region. 

Recent geological explorations in tho Western 
United States, towards which Congress has just 
voted a sum of 10,000 dols. for the current year, 
have led to some discoveries of great interest. It 
appears that between the Mississippi and the 
Rocky Mountains a series of great lakes formerly 
existed, in the midst of a fauna and flora of the 
most luxurious tropical character. An examina¬ 
tion of the lower strata, which crop out here and 
there, has revealed extensive remains of hippopo¬ 
tami and titanotheria, an extinct pachyderm much 
larger than our elephant. Fossil turtles of all 
sizes, and certain primeval types of our modem 
stag and hoar, are here found in vast numbers. 
Hard by, the relics of tigers, hyaenas, wolves, 
camels,"and numerous other beasts have been 
brought to light ; while various species of 
rhinoceroses, mastodons, elephants, and other 
pachyderms used apparently to congregate here 
in herds. All these discoveries tend to prove 
that America has a better claim to the title of 
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“Old” than that of “New World,” so generally 
bestowed on her. 

As might have been anticipated, the expedition 
■which started under Lieutenant Grandy, R.N., 
from the West Coast of Africa, has not found it 
all plain sailing. Lieutenant Grandy’s brother, 
who has returned to this country, reports that so 
many dilliculties had been met with on the south¬ 
ern bank of the river, that it had been found 
necessary to cross the river to the northern bank, 
a measure which it may be presumed will seriously 
disarrange the original plans of the expedition. 
The nature of the difficulties met with is not 
clearly stated, but they were connected principally 
with the disinclination of the natives to allow the 
passage of white men into the interior. 

It would appear, from a telegram in the Times, 
which we quote below, that the Geographical 
Society in St. Petersburg has after all carried its 
point in the equipment of a large expedition, 
headed by the Grand Duke Nicholas Konstan- 
tinovitch. We had been informed that the 
Government had disapproved of the scheme of the 
Geographical Society, and had granted a sum of 
10,000 roubles to the Society of Naturalists of 
Moscow, for the despatch of a scientific party, 
composed of Mr. Alenitzin (to the Aral), Mr. 
Grimm (to the Caspian), Mr. Barbot de Momy 
(geologist), and Messrs. Bogdanof and Butlerof 
(zoologists) to Mangyshlak, and thence to the 
Aral and across that sea to the delta of the Oxus. 
According to this project the ancient bed of the 
Oxus was not to be made the subject of investi¬ 
gation. 

There have evidently been some differences over 
the question of these expeditions, and it is said 
that the retirement of Baron Osten Saclcen and 
Colonel Veniukof from their functions at the 
Geographical Society is referable to some diver¬ 
gence of views. 

The paragraph to which we refer is as follows:— 

“At the meeting of the Geographical Society on Wed¬ 
nesday evening the secretary announced that the expe¬ 
dition was finally organised. It will be commanded by 
the Grand Duke Nicholas Constantinovitch, assisted by 
Colonel Stolutuff and Dr. Moreff. as secretary. It will 
include twenty-five persons, whose work will be 
divided into four sections:—1. The trigonometrical 
anti topographical, consisting of six topographers and 
one hydrographer, Captain Zubow, who will survey 
the delta of the Amu Daria and all the places on that 
river, ascertain the levels between the Amu Daria 
and Syr Daria, and survey hydrographically the chan¬ 
nels of the Amu Daria. 2. The meteorological section 
will construct two stations on tho Amu Daria, at one 
of which hourly observations will be made of meteoro¬ 
logical phenomena. The profile of the Amu Daria 
will he determined, and the rise and fall of its waters 
and the velocity of its current noted. The same 
observations will las repeated at the second and lesser 
station. r ihis section will consist of nino persons— 
viz. the chief meteoroh gist, Dorondo, his assistant, 
and Severn observers. 3. The Ethnographical Statis¬ 
tical Section will collect information on the numbers 
and classification of tho inhabitants, describe their 
social and economical condition, collect traditions and 
manuscripts, determine the sites of places mentioned 
in historical records, and examine ruins. This sec¬ 
tion will he composed of fivo members—Colonel 
Stole toff Jtr. Moreff. Colonel Skoholeff. the draughts¬ 
man Knmzin, and the interpreter, Sartlanow. 4. The 
natural history section will study tho geologv, botany, 
ami zoology of tho Caspian lowlands, ascertaining 
their flora and fauna. These labours will bo under¬ 
taken by the naturalist Sevcrtseff. the botanist Smir- 
now, and the geologist Barbot de Moray. Explorations 
wil( a so. l»o made beyond the confines of Eussian 
territory in the Khanate of Bokhara up the course of 
the Amu Dana if the political aspect of nff.irs in 
Central Asia will permit. The commander and most 
of the members ol the expedition will leave St Peters¬ 
burg next Sunday, and will rendezvous at Kazalinsk 
on the Syr Da via. ’ 

The fi rst general meeting of the French Geo¬ 
graphical Sortie tv was held on the 2fith ult. The 
President g p«ako of the deaths of Dr. Livingstone 


and Francis Gamier, of the coming Congress, and 
of the loss the new French Alpine Club has sus¬ 
tained in the death of its president, M. de Billy, 
who was elected on April 2, and killed on April 4 
in a railway accident near Dijon. M. Henri Du- 
veyrier gave a summary of the contributions of 
Dr. Livingstone to geographical science; and 
l’Abbd Bouche, formerly missionary at Dahomey, 
gave an account of an excursion from Lagos to 
Cotonou on the Gold Coast. The Society then 
proceeded to award the annual prize for the most 
important discovery in geography. Reserving for 
the future the claims of Dr. Schweinfurth, Ney 
Elias, and Nacktigall, whose labours are still in¬ 
complete, the Commission, under the presidency 
of M. Malte-Brun, awarded the gold medal to 
M. Alphonse Pinard. M. Pinard has passed a 
year in exploring the coast of Alaska and the 
Aleutian Islands, and has brought back valuable 
collections of objects of natural history, and im¬ 
portant geographical and ethnographical informa¬ 
tion. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

13 “robe” A SEMITIC OR AS ARTAK WORD P 
Oxford : April 55,1874. 

Professor W. Wright, in his letter to tha 
Academy, dated April 15, remarks:— 

“ Professor Muller will, I hope, excuse my correcting 
a slight mistake iDto which he lias fallen. Verd, ‘a 
rose ’ in Turkish, is not ‘ a Persian, i.e. an Aryan word,' 
but an Arabic, i.e. a Semitic word. There can, how¬ 
ever, be little doubt, of the identity of the Arabic 
ward , Aramaic uardii. Greek i>ASoy or PpASoy (i.e. 
vrodon), and modern Persian gul." 

There are few words, I believe, over which 
Aryan, Semitic, and even Hamitic scholars have 
fought so persistently as the name for Rase, and 
if Professor Wright has really satisfied himself 
that the body of Patroclus belongs to the Semitic 
army, and not to the Arvan, I hope he will 
give us his reasons. Till 1 know them, I hold 
as strongly as ever that the name vard and its 
derivatives, in whatever language they occur, have 
an Aryan origin, nor can I see how, if vard was 
originally an Arabic word, and yet identical with 
Greek pdSov, as Professor Wright admits, it could 
have found its way from Arabic, not only into 
Homer (puSolderuXot »/<•'c), but into the language 
of Greek mythology fiPbfor, ‘Poibj, &c.). 

The more one studies the history and etymology 
of the word Rose, the more one perceives how full 
of thorns it is. Few scholars have touched it 
without pricking their fingers. I do not promise 
to solve the problem; I only wish to point out 
the difficulties which have sometimes been over¬ 
looked, and I shall try to show why, on the whole, 
the evidence seems to me to be decidedly in favour 
of an Aryan origin of the word. 

I begin with the end, the names for rose in 
modern languages. Here, nothing seems at first 
sight clearer than that the French rose, Ital. rosa , 
is the Latin rosa. Yet, it is not. If the modem 
Romance words had been derived direct from the 
Latin rosa, with a short o, we should, according 
to Diez, have had ruosa in Italian, and not rosa. 
The Romance words, therefore, presuppose® vulgar 
Latin rosa, with long o, or they must be treated 
throughout as purely scientific terms. 

But what is rosa in Latin P Here we find in 
our best classical dictionaries one and the same 
answer: viz., that the Latin rosa is connected 
with the Greek piSou ; and if we look for fiocor, 
we are informed that polov is connected with 
red. 

Now, all this is simply impossible. How can 
pihW become rosai If it was a foreign word, 
adopted from Greek, as most likely it was, how 
shall we account for the change ? If we were to 
treat it as a common Aryan word, then we should 
he driven to admit with Corssen (i. p. 812) a 
very exceptional suffix sa, and explain rosa a® 
vrod-sa, from the root vardh, to grow, which 
never appears in that form ( vrod) either in Latin 
or in Greek. 

A very extraordinary solution of tho difficulty 
has lately been proposed on two successive occa¬ 
sions by Dr. Pick. In his Wbrtcrbuch, and again 
in his Sprac/ieinJieit (pp. 851) and 308) he tells us, 
first, that rosa is connected with Sanskrit rasa, 
dew, Latin ros, rot-is ; secondly, that pobov, 
jipocnr, is connected with piin, for f,after, 

the Goth, vaurt-i-s, root. How ram, as far as it® 
form is concerned, can be derived from pos, roi-is, 
Dr. Fick does not explain ; but as to the meaning, 
lie can hardly be serious if he appeals to ros 
marinas, in order to show that ros, dew, may 
become the name of a flower. I prefer to confess 
my ignorance as to the exact antecedents of the 
name rosa in Latin, for I hardly like to suggest 
that the Greek word rhodon was, through a well- 
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known tendency of language to acclimatise foreign 
words, assimilated to russus or rusus, red, and 
thus irregularly changed to rota. 

But what about the Greek pulov ? Of course, 
during the last century, picov was compared with 
red, Goth, raudt, and its relatives ; but that such 
etymologies should survivo to the present day, 
even in the best Greek dictionaries, is strange. 
Is poor Grimm never to have anv rest in his 
grave ? If polov existed in Gothic, it would 
change d into t ; and if polov had anything to 
do with lpv9poc or rudhira, it could not have e in 
Greek. 

Then to what root can polov be traced ? Pos¬ 
sibly, and I say no more, to a root vrad, to 
be soft, which occurs in the Veda, and which 
would, phonetically at least, offer a tolerable ex¬ 
planation of the Greek pil.a, i. e. fipiha, as the 
soft fibres, and of liuocnr as the tender shoot. 
For the same rule, to which I referred just now, 
which precludes the admission of any real con¬ 
nexion betweon ipvftpo j and polov, precludes 
equally the admission of any organic relationship 
between lipoSur, vaurt-s, pita, and the root rardh, 
to grow, to which these words have sometimes 
been referred. 

And yet I think that fipolov may be derived 
from the root vardh, only not directly, but in¬ 
directly—not as a native, but as a foreign word in 
Greek. Though the word belongs to a very an¬ 
cient stratum of language in Greece, it may have 
been borrowed quite as much as oo7i■<£. The gar¬ 
den rose is, I believe, botanically and histori¬ 
cally, of Persian origin. It is called vnrd in 
Persian and in the Pehleri-Pazcnd Glossary, edited 
by Destur Iloshangji Jamaspji Asa, p. 228, we 
find varta with the same meaning. If, there¬ 
fore, the rose came to the Greeks from Persia, and 
if in Persia it was called vard, we can hardly re¬ 
sist the conclusion that vard or vrad was adopted 
in Greek as dpAl-ov, and thus became the classical 
name for rose. 

Then remains the question, why the rose in 
Persian was called vard. And here, I think, the best 
answer has been given by Spiegel, Justi, Pott, 
and others, who identify vard with the Zend 
vareda. Justi remarks: “One might, against the 
tradition, translate varedhabya* ka ‘ from the 
flowers,’ ” referring varedha (fern.) to the modern 
fful, Armen. (Arab.) vard, Ohaldaean vrad.'' Vareda 
would therefore originally have meant, in the most 
general way, what grows, what is grown; it would 
then have become par excellence the name of the 
flower in a certain locality, just as most rivers 
were first called the river; and then, like al-mit, 
vl-mus, il-ex, ar-undo (see Corssen, i. p. 812), 
have become specialised as the name of one flower, 
viz,, the rose. 

If that is the origin of the word, we can well 
understand its spreading from Persia to Armenia, 
to Chaldaea, to Egypt, to Greece, and we can also 
account for the regular change in Persian from 
vard to gul. I think it was Dr. Oppert who, in 
1861, first showed that old Persian rd becomes l 
in modem Persian, and that vard and gul are as 
much the same word as heart and dil. It is 
difficult in these matters always to observe the 
auum cuique, but at all events Dr. Oppert’s article 
(Journal Asiatique, 1851, p. 200, note) came 
before Spiegel and Friedrich Muller's articles 
(Kuhn’s Beitrage, i. 317; ii. 403), to whom this 
observation is generally ascribed. Spiegel says 
that there is no Semitic etymology for the word 
vard, and that its initial renders it suspicious. 
He traces the word back to the Zend vareda. 
F. Muller doubts the Persian etymology, and asks 
whether it may not be of Coptic origin (ourt and 
ouert), “ as it has been proved to be a borrowed 
word in Semitic.” 

I have thus given the principal reasons why I 
have always considered vard as a Persian, i.e., an 
Aryan word; and as there is no one whose opinion 
on the Semitic side I should value so much, I 
hope Professor W. Wright will now give us his 
Masons for considering vmrd an Arabic, t.e., a 


Semitic word. The difficulties I feel about a 
Semitic origin of the word are these:— 

1. If the word was originally Arabic, how did 
it find its way into ancient Greek ? 

2. If the word was originally Arabic, would it, 
as a foreign word in Persian, have undergone the 
change of v into g, and rd into l ? 

3. If the word was originally Arabic, what is its 

Semitic root ? Max Muller. 


SULTAN OTHMAN. 

Twickenham: April 27,1874. 

Mr. Wright will, I hope, excuse my correcting 
an error into which he has fallen. He has con¬ 
fused the name of the Kalif Othman and the 
Sultan Othman. The former, who was an Arab, 
doubtless bore an Arabic name, which, for aught 
I know, may have meant “ the young of a bus¬ 
tard,” or “the young of a snake.” The Sultan 
Othman, on the other hand, was a Turk, and he 
was bom at a time when Arabic had not begun 
materially to influence Turkish speech. His name 
is a true Turkish name, which the Arab historians, 
like Mr. Wright, have confused with that of his 
predecessor. As Gibbon well phrases it, the 
founder of the Ottoman Empire was “Tharnan 
or Athman, whose Turkish name lias been melted 
into the appellation of the Caliph Othman.” Gib¬ 
bon, as usual, is quite correct. In the ancient 
records of the Turkish race we repeatedly meet 
with the name borne by the Great Sultan. Thus 
the Chinese annals (n.c. 214) mention a Turkic 
Khan who was called Toman or Teuman; and the 
Turkish traditions inform us that a Khan called 
Tumen conquered the Tunguses in the year 646 
a.d. This Altaic name may probably be identified 
with the well-known designation of Hetman (At¬ 
aman), which is still borne by the chief of the 
Don Kosaks, a Turkic tribe. 

I have not the needful books of reference at 
hand, but I believe I am not far wrong in saying 
that the Turkic name or title means “ Horse 
General,” a designation for the leader of a horde 
of Tatar horsemen, far more intrinsically probable 
than an Arabic word meaning “ the young of a 
bustard,” or “ the young of a snake.” 

Even if I had been wrong in this matter, instead 
of being right, I do not see how the trivial mistake 
of supposing that a Turkish Sultan may have 
borne a Turkish name would justify the tone of 
Mr. Wright’s letter, or how an issue so irrelevant 
would allect the question of the Altaic character 
of the Etruscan speech, which is the only thesis 
which I am concerned to defend. 

Isaac Tayloh. 


DATE OF PRIVY COUNCILLOItSHIP OF LORD 
WENTWORTH. 

April 21,1874. 

Like most other people, I have, till within the 
last few days, believed that Wentworth became 
a privy councillor in the autumn of 1628, and 
that thus, whatever might be the character of the 
step taken by him, the change was all over within 
a few months after the prorogation of the session 
on which the Petition of Eight was passed. An 
inspection of the Privy Council Register has 
shown me that this is a complete mistake. Went¬ 
worth became a privy councillor only on November 
10, 1629. It is needless to say what a revision of 
opinion this fact necessitates. After the session 
of 1628, Wentworth merely became a peer with 
the promise that he should be Lord President 
of the North, where he would be able to put in 
force those strict measures against the Roman 
Catholics which he had supported in the House of 
Commons. But till he became a privy councillor 
he had no responsibility for the general govern¬ 
ment of the kingdom; and this, we now learn, he 
did not take upon himself till after the final 
breach between the King and Commons, in 1629. 
N. one who has studied the evidence can doubt 


that Wentworth would then be conscientiously of 
opinion that the King was right and that the 
Commons were wrong. Samuel R. Gardiner. 


EXTENSION OF THE APPLICATION OF METRICAL 
TESTS TO THE GREEK DRAMATISTS. 

Skipton Grammar School : April 25, 1874. 

I have applied testa exactly similar to those 
which have proved successful in the cases of 
Shakspere, Massinger, and Fletcher, to the works 
of Aeschylus and Sophocles, with the following 
results as to the chronological order of composition: 
in the instance of the later plays of .Sophocles 
this is not necessarily the exact order of produc¬ 
tion to the public. 


Aeschylus. 

1. Suppliees. 

2. XVrsae. 

3. Septum contra Tliebas. 

{ Agamemnon. 
Chotpliori. 

Eumenkles. 

5. Prometheus. 


S >phaeles. 

1. Antigone. 

2. Ajax. 

3. Tracliiniae. 

4. Electra. 

6. Oedipus Coloneus. 

6. Pliiloetetes. 

7. Oedipus Rex. 


The coincidence of this order with that given by 
the combination of external evidence with the in¬ 
ferences of Hermann and others from style, is too 
striking to be overlooked. 1 Bhall be very thank¬ 
ful for any criticisms public or private on this 
arrangement before I publish further details; also 
for information as to any researches on Greek 
choral metres that may ho unknown to me. I 
am going on with the investigation for Euripides 
and Aristophanes. I should add that the ratios 
for Nos. 2, 3, 4 of the Sophocles plays are very 
close, and may be altered by further investigation : 
the metrical order of the others and all the 
Aeschylus series is, I think, certain. 

F. G. Flbay. 


The EDITOR will be glad if the Secretaries of Insti¬ 
tutions, and other persons concerned, will lend 
their aid in making this Calendar as complete as 
possible. 


APPOINTMENTS FOB NEXT WEEK. 

Saturday, May 2, 1 p.m. Sale at Christie’s of a portion of 

the Collection of Pictures of the 
late W. Twopcny, Esq. 

„ Sale at Christie’s of Pictures of 
the Early English School and 
Old Masters. 

,, Sale at Christie’s of Thirty Modern 
Piet nros. 

3 p.m. Royal Institution: Professor 
Seeley on “ The French Revo¬ 
lution.” 

„ Crystal Palace: First Summer 
Concert. 

, f New Philharmonic Concert (St. 
James’s Hall). 

Monday, May 4, 10 a.m. Royal Academy Exhibition opens. 

1 p.m. Sale at Sotheby's of Professor 

Chnrch’s collection of old Eng¬ 
lish p> tu ry and porcelain. 

„ Sale at Christie’s of the remaining 
portion of the Collection of 
Pictures and Drawings of tho 
late John Raker, Esq. 

2 p.m. Royal Institution : General 

Monthly Meeting. 

3 p.m. Herr Pnner’s first Historical Con¬ 

cert (Hanover Square). 

7 p.m. Entomological. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts : Cantor Lectnre. 

Mr. F. Barff on “ Carbon and 
Compounds of Carbon.” (IV.) 
„ British Architects. Medical. 

„ Philharmonic Concert (St. James’s 
Hall). 

8.30 p.m. Royal United Service Institution : 

Captain W. S. Crondnoc on 
“ Croud ace’s Stellar Azimuth 
Compass, and Ordnance Night- 
Light Vane or Collimator;’* 
Mr. A. Folkard on “ Improve- 
• ments in Apparatus for Lower¬ 

ing, Hoisting, Engaging, and 
Freeing Ships’ Boats.” 

Tuesday, May 5, 3 p.m. Royal Institution : Professor Ru¬ 

therford on *• The Nervous Sys¬ 
tem.” 

7 p.m. Sculptors of England. 

8 p.m. Anthropological: Dr. Anton 

Bachiueier on “ Pasigraphy ; " 
Mr. A. L. Lewis on “The Ox¬ 
fordshire and Kentish Groups 
of Rude Stone Monuments.” 
Civil Eng ncers. Pathological. 
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8.80 p.m. Zoological : Mr. A. H. Garrod on 
“ Some Points in the Anatomy 
of the Colnmbae; ” Dr. Jnlina 
Haast on “ The Occurrence of a 
New Species of Euphyutes 
(Buphysetes Pottsi), a remark¬ 
ably small Catodont Whale, on 
the Coast of New Zealand;" 
Mr. F. Moore on “A List of 
Diurnal Lepidoptera collected 
» in Cashmere by Captain R. B. 

Reid." 

M Biblical Archaeology: Mr. J. W. 
Bosanqnet on ‘‘The Synchron¬ 
ous History of Israel and Jndah, 

* B.C. 745-038 Dr. H. Fox Tol- 

bot on “ A Revised Translation 
and Further Notes upon the 
Legend of the Descent of lshtar 
into Hades;" Messrs. Bonomi 
and Sharpe, “ An Account of 
a Granite Altar in the Museum 
at Turin ; ” Dr. Birch on 44 The 
Translation of the Hieroglyphic 
Inscription upon the Granite 
Altar at Turin.” 

Wednesday, May 6, 8 p.m. Society of Arts : Air. F. E. Thicke 
on “ Timber Houses.” 

„ Obste'ricnl. AIicr<«copicnl. 

„ New Philhannonic Concert (St, 
James’s Hall). 

Thursday, May 7, 8 p.m. Royal Institution : Mr. W. N. 

Hartley on “ The Atmosphere 
and its Relations to Life.” 

6 p.m. Royal Society Club. 

8 p.m. Liunean. Chemical. 

8.30 p.m. Royal. Antiquaries. 

Friday, May 8, 1 p.in. Sale at Christie's of Landseer 

pictures. 1st day. 

3 p.m. Hall6‘s first Recital (St. James’s 
Hull). 

7 p.m. Literary and Artistic. 

8 p.m. Royal Institution : Weekly Even¬ 

ing Meeting. 

„ Society of Arts: Dr. Griffin on 

44 Sugar Refining, with special 
reference to Teazel's Sugur 
Crystals." 

„ New Slmkspere Society: Rev. F. 

G. Fleay on 44 The Authorship 
of Timon of Athens and Pericles ." 

„ Astronomical. Clinical. Quekett 

Club. 

D p.m. Royal Institution : Mr. Sedley 

Taylor on “An Historical 
Enigma in the Trial of Galileo 
before the Inquisition." 


SCIENCE. 

Essays : Scientific, Political, and Speculative. 

By Herbert Spencer. Vol. III. (London : 

Williams & Nor gate, 1874.) 

Tins third volume of the collected Essays of 
Mr. Herbert Spencer consists to a large ex¬ 
tent of papers of a somewhat controversial 
character. Two essays are devoted to the 
exposition of his classification of the sciences, 
and the defence of it against the Comtists 
and Mr. Bain. Another contains a defence 
of his individualistic theory of the social 
organisatiou against the criticisms of Pro¬ 
fessor Huxley. In a fourth, entitled Replies 
to Criticisms, Mr. Spencer attempts to repel 
attacks made from various quarters upon 
the metaphysical basis of his system. This 
last essay is the most important in the 
volume, and only a fragment of it has been 
already published in the Fortnightly Review. 
It shows, like everything written by Mr. 
Spencer, comprehensive knowledge, great 
mental fertility and resource; it shows re¬ 
markable intellectual honesty and willing¬ 
ness to appreciate and meet fairly the 
objections of opponents; but it shows also, 
I think, that he is becoming partly conscious 
of the weak points of his system. In par¬ 
ticular he seems himself to doubt the satis- 
faetoriness of the answers which he gives to 
two of his critics, Mr. Sidgwick and Mr. 
Martineau. I shall therefore make a few 
remarks on the points on which the contro¬ 
versy turns. 

The most frequent mistake of philosophers 
is, that while they attempt to analyse the 
mind and the process of knowledge, they 


fail to account for their own point of view 
in doing so. They take up a position similar 
to that of an artist who is putting together 
a machine, and who .examines each part by 
itself before he unites it with the others to 
accomplish the purpose iu view. They do 
not sufficiently remember that the mind is 
an instrument which we have no other in¬ 
strument to examine but itself, and that in 
order to analyse knowledge we must know. 
We are therefore asking a testing question 
when we inquire whether our author’s philo¬ 
sophy can account for itself; in other words, 
can we account for Mr. Spencer’s philosophy 
consistently with the view of knowledge 
taken by Mr. Spencer himself? 

His First Principles begins with a theory 
of the Unknowable, or of the limits of the 
human understanding. We can know, he 
maintains, only the finite, not the infinite; 
only the relative and phenomenal, not 
noumena or things in themselves. One of 
Mr. Spencer’s critics (p. 256), asks the 
natural question, How can we know a limit 
without in some sense going beyond it? 
how can we know that we are finite unless 
we know the infinite with which we compare 
it? Mr. Spencer (p. 257) states that he 
had anticipated this objection, hnt had not 
thought it necessary to mention it, as it 
seemed to him sufficiently met by argu¬ 
ments which he sums up as follows :— 

“ Reason leads both inductively and deductively 
to the conclusion that the sphere of Reason is 
limited. Inductively, this conclusion expresses 
the result of countless futile attempts to transcend 
this sphere — attempts to understand Matter, 
Motion, Space, Time, Force, in their ultimate 
natures—attempts which, bringing us always to 
alternative impossibilities of thought, warrant the 
inference that such attempts will continue to fail 
as they have hitherto failed. Deductively, this 
conclusion expresses the result of mental analysis, 
which shows us that the product of thought is in 
all cases a relation, identified as such, or such ; 
that the process of thought is the identification 
and classing of relations; that therefore Being in 
itself, out of relation, is unthinkable, as not ad¬ 
mitting of being brought within the form of 
thought. That is to say, deduction explains that 
failure of Reason established as an induction from 
many experiments. And to call in question the 
ability of Reason to give this verdict against 
itself, in respect of these transcendent problems, 
is to call in question its ability to draw valid 
conclusions from premises; which is to assert a 
general incompetence necessarily inclusive of the 
special incompetence ” (p. 258). 

In this passage Mr. Spencer’s deductive 
argument is, that “ the product of thought 
is in all cases a relation,” and therefore 
“ Being in itself out of relation, is unthink¬ 
able.” But if he admits the validity of the 
argument, that to know things as limited 
we must be able to go beyond the limit and 
apprehend the Infinite, he must for the same 
reason admit that we cannot know things 
as relative without going beyond Relativity 
and apprehending the Absolute. He does 
not escape the argument by changing the 
category in which it is drawn. If the 
Absolute, the thing in itself is unknowable, 
how can we know that it exists, and so be 
able to contrast the knowledge of it which 
we have not with the knowledge of the 
phenomenal which we have. If all things 
are relative, to know them as relative is 
absolute knowledge of them; if, on the 


other hand, they have a nature in them¬ 
selves apart from relations, how do we com© 
to know, consistently with the relative na¬ 
ture of knowledge, that they have such a 
nature ? 

Inability of Reason to solve certain ques¬ 
tions may be shown, says Mr. Spencer, 
without implying its general incompetence, 
“if its deliverances, valid within a certain 
range, themselves end in the conclusion that 
Reason is incapable beyond that range.” 
But this is just the question. How can 
Reason determine that there exists a “range” 
beyond its own competence, and that that 
which lies within that range is the absolute 
reality of things ? How can Reason deter¬ 
mine that what we know is not the real, 
and that we do not know is the real ? 

Mr. Spencer’s inductive proof, when we • 
look at it closely, proves to he jnst the 
deductive proof over again. Only, instead 
of things in themselves, we have now Matter 
in itself, Motion in itself. Space in itself. 
Time in itself, Force in itself. In other 
words, the fact that contradictions arise 
when we treat abstract elements of reality as 
independent totalities is made a proof that we 
do not know these elements as they are in 
themselves. Bat in this way we can make 
as many contradictions as we please, if we 
tear away a relative term from its correla¬ 
tive, or treat an abstraction as if it were an 
independent existence. For this is just to 
speak of that which can only be compre¬ 
hended as a part, as if it were the whole# 
Why should we say that this is a weakness of 
thought any more than it is a weakness of 
thought that we cannot conceive an inside 
in itself without an outside, or concave 
without convex, or even a father without 
a son ? It is absurd to seek for the Abso¬ 
lute apart from the Relative, the Thing in 
itself apart from its relations, Matter apart 
from Form, Force apart from its expres¬ 
sion. And the same is true of all abstract 
elements of existence, even though their 
relativity may not at once be obvious in our 
first conception of them. “ Space,” says 
Mr. Spencer, “ is the abstract of all relations 
of co-existence, Time is the abstract of all 
relations of sequence ” (p. 11). If so, it is 
no great difficulty that the notions of Space 
in itself, and Time in itself, give rise to con¬ 
tradiction. Universalise an abstraction, treat 
it as without limits, and it must break down 
and become self-contradictory. But this is 
simply the way in which it shows its relative 
character—shows that it is a part and not the 
whole. The solution of such contradictions 
is to be found, not by keeping the ideas in 
question in their abstraction, but by advanc¬ 
ing to more complex ideas, which include, 
but at the same time transcend them. It 
is the strength of thought, not its weak¬ 
ness, that gives rise to such contradictions, 
as it would be a proof of weakness, and not 
of strength, if we could conceive of abstrac¬ 
tions as absolutely real—that is, as complete 
in themselves. It is the highest aim of 
Science and Philosophy, indeed, to rise above 
the abstract and partial way of knowing 
things with which we begin and in which 
we treat everything as a totality by itself, 
and to attain to that higher mode of know¬ 
ledge in which we may see all things as 
related to each other, and so find the whole 
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in every part. And if we cannot attain 
absolnte knowledge, it is only because we 
cannot complete the all-embracing circle of 
relations ; because we continually stop short 
at abstract and partial views, which, as such, 
always contain a contradiction, in so far as 
they pretend to be complete. It is a relic of 
the old scholastic mode of thought to which 
Mr. Spencer still clings, when he goes back 
to the first form of knowledge in which 
things are conceived as all but entirely 
isolated and unconnected with each other, 
and supposes that we should attain the 
absolute truth if the isolation could be made 
complete. 

In answering Dr. Hodgson, who had 
argued that Mr. Spencer,uses ideas which 
he himself regards as contradictory and in¬ 
conceivable as the basis of his philosophy, 
Mr. Spencer points out that the basis of his 
philosophy is the consciousness of an ulti¬ 
mate reality, a consciousness that does not dis¬ 
appear with the contradictions which arise 
when we attempt to conceive or define it. 

“ Reality,” he argues, “ though not capable of 
being made a thought properly so called, because 
not capable of being brought within limits, never¬ 
theless remains as a consciousness that is positive, 
is not rendered negative by the negations of limits.” 

“ The error fallen into by philosophers intent on 
demonstrating the limits and conditions of con¬ 
sciousness, consists in assuming that consciousness 
contains nothing but limits and conditions, to the 
entire neglect of that which is limited and con¬ 
ditioned. It is forgotten that there is something 
which alike forms the raw material of definite 
thought and remains after the definiteness which 
thinking gave to it has been destroyed, something 
which ever persists in us as the body of a thought 
to which we can give no shape ” (p. 273). 

Beyond the relation is the related, be¬ 
yond the limit is the limited. But ichat 
is it ? We may admit that the beginning 
of knowledge consists in the conscious¬ 
ness that “ something is,” in the opposi¬ 
tion, that is, of an object to the subject. 
But why should Mr. Spencer consider that 
this first of all judgments, this first position 
of thought involves the existence of an ab¬ 
solute thing in itself out of relation to 
thought? Wo cannot separate, though we 
may distinguish by abstraction the judgment 
“ Something is ” from “ I think it,” any more 
than we can separate the judgment “ It is 
this ” from “ It is not that.” The “basis ” 
of knowledge is like everything else that is 
reared upon it, it involves difference and 
distinction; but it also involves the relativity 
of the elements distinguished, and therefore 
the unity of the thought that apprehends 
them. Here again, however, Mr. Spencer 
seeks to reach reality by abstraction, and 
repeats the mistake of the scholastics, that 
whatever things can be distinguished really 
exist as separate and independent entities. 

In a passage quoted (p. 291), Mr. Mar- 
tineau presses Mr. Spencer with the argu¬ 
ment that the Relative and Finite is 
simply one term of a relation, and that we 
must either admit that we know nothing of 
the Relative and Finite, or else, that we 
know both it and the Infinite and Absolute 
with which it is correlated. If they be taken 
as relative terms, we can know both the 
Finite and the Infinite, the Relative and the 
Absolute. If they be not taken as relatives, 
we can attach no sense to either of them. 


and the assertion that we cannot know the 
Infinite and the Absolute is an assertion that 
conveys no meaning whatever. “ The same 
law of thought which warrants the exist¬ 
ence, dissolves the inscrutableness of the 
Absolute.” To this Mr. Spencer answers, 
that when he uses the word Absolute or 
Non-relative, he understands it as meaning 
“ the totality of Being, minus that which 
constitutes the individual consciousness, pre¬ 
sent to us under forms of Relation,” and 
not in the “ Hegelian sense, as comprehen¬ 
sive of that which thinks and that which is 
thought about.” His Absolute, therefore, 
always is “ that which in any act of thought, 
is outside of and beyond it, rather than that 
which is inclusive of it.” And of this he 
does not speak as a “ conception,” but 
merely as a “ consciousness.” 

This is simply saying, in other words, 
that in his conception of Being, Mr. Spencer 
leaves out the relation to self-consciousness, 
and then finds that the remainder is incon¬ 
ceivable. And, indeed, we must allow that 
a “ consciousness ” which has no relation to 
a conscious self is utterly inconceivable. 
But what ground has Mr. Spencer to say 
either that there is such a consciousness, or 
that its object exists ? 

In order to illustrate the possibility of 
holding the inconceivable in some vague 
manner in thought, in some “ dim conscious¬ 
ness,” Mr. Spencer speaks of the difficulty 
of conceiving the ninety-two millions of 
miles that separate us from the sun. We 
can, he thinks, conceive an inch with perfect 
clearness, a mile less distinctly, but as to 
ninety-two millions of miles, we cannot grasp 
\ in our conception either that distance or its 
relation to one inch. And, indeed, if to con¬ 
ceive means to hold a picture before the 
imagination, it may be allowed that we 
cannot even conceive of one mile very 
distinctly. For in this point of view the 
limits of imagination are not greatly wider 
than the limits of sense. But we can under¬ 
stand what is meant by ninety-two millions 
-of miles as well as what is meant by one 
mile or one inch. Our arithmetical system, 
dealing with number in the abstract, enables 
us to understand the greatest equally with 
the smallest number, and gives perfect 
definiteness to the relation of the smallest 
and the greatest quantity. But Mr. Spencer, 
starting from this inadequate illustration, 
proceeds in the following way:— 

“ This partial failure in the process of forming 
thought-relations, which happens even with finite 
magnitudes when one of them is immense, passes 
into complete failure when one of them cannot be 
brought within any limits. The relation itself 
becomes unrepresentable at the same time that 
one of its terms becomes unrepresentable. Never¬ 
theless, in this case it is to be observed that the 
almost blank form of relation preserves a certain 
qualitative character. It is still distinguishable 
as belonging to the consciousness of extensions, 
not to the consciousness of forces or durations; 
and in so far remains a vaguely-identifiable rela¬ 
tion ” (p. 294). 

An example of the kind of “vaguely- 
identifiable relation ” of which Mr. Spencer 
speaks, may be taken from Spinoza’s 
twenty-ninth Epistle, in which this question 
is treated in a manner that has never been 
surpassed. Suppose we have two circles, 
not concentric, the one of which is enclosed 


within the circumference of the other, and 
suppose it to be required that we should 
enumerate the number of inequalities of 
distance between their respective’ circum¬ 
ferences. Obviously the problem is an 
insoluble one, though the space or “ exten¬ 
sion ” to be measured is perfectly definite. 
Here Mr. Spencer might say that the lino 
by which we measure one distance has a 
relation to the whole extension, but a rela¬ 
tion that cannot be defined. But the real 
solution of the difficulty is, that a straight 
line, the abstraction of direction, is incom¬ 
mensurable with a plane surface. There is 
no failure of reason except to establish a 
relation of number where no relation of 
number exists. We cannot answer a question 
which itself contains a contradiction. The 
next step brings Mr. Spencer to the conclu¬ 
sion of his argument:— 

“ But now suppose we ask what happens when 
one term of the relation has not simply magnitude 
having no known limits, and duration of which 
neither beginning nor end is cognizable, but is 
also an existence not to be defined ? In other 
words, What must happen if one term of the 
relation isnot only quantitatively, but also qualita¬ 
tively unrepresentable ? Clearly in this case the 
relation does not simply cease to be thinkable, 
except as a relation of a certain class, but it lapses 
completely ” (p. 205). 

The answer to this is simply that if we 
define a thing as that which is not to be 
defined, we cannot, of course, give any 
further definition of it, and the “ dim mode 
of consciousness ” which Mr. Spencer sup¬ 
poses to remain in regard to it, is a pure 
assumption. Of course, when we proceed 
by abstraction, as Mr. Spencer does, to omit 
one determination or property of things after 
another, we come at last to the notion of 
bare Being without any predicates. The 
abstraction of Being is the beginning of 
knowledge, the first in synthesis, and there¬ 
fore it remains as the last in analysis. But 
even this first conception, as we have shown, 
is relative, though its relativity is not fully 
developed. Being implies at least Not-Being, 
and there is no especial “dimness” in our 
conception of it, except that which arises 
from its abstractness. It is quite clear, unless 
we seek for more than is to be found in it; 
we can without difficulty know all about it 
that there is to be known. If Mr. Spencer 
would accept a lesson from Hegel, he would 
seek for the absolute not in the beginning 
of knowledge but in its end ; but while he 
insists in finding the absolute reality in the 
object in itself, abstracted not only from the 
individual subject or consciousness, but from 
all consciousness, and again in Being in itself 
abstracted from all determination, he is 
simply attempting to perform a psycho¬ 
logical feat analogous to the gymnastic feat 
of leaping off his shadow. The only way in 
which he can perform either is by leaping 
into the dark. 

In Mr. Spencer’s encounter with Mr. Sidg- 
wick,the same difficulties reappear inanother 
shape. Mr. Sidgwick points out (Academy, 
vol. iv., p. 131) that while Mr. Spencer 
defends the crude realism of common sense, 
that is to say, the ordinary belief in an object 
altogether distinct from and independent of 
consciousness, he yet rejects entirely the 
common-sense view as to the nature of that 
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object. Common sense regards the object 
or “ non-ego, as per se extended, solid, even 
coloured (if not resonant and odorous). 
This is what common language implies; 
and the argument by which Mr. Spencer 
proves the relativity of feelings and relations, 
still more the subtle and complicated analysis 
by which he resolves our notion of extension 
into an aggregate of feelings and transitions 
of feelings, lead us away from our original 
simple belief—that (e.g.) the green grass we 
see exists out of consciousness as we see it— 
just as much as the reasonings of Idealism, 
Scepticism, or Kantism.” To tins Mr. Spencer 
answers that here he is only doing what 
science always does when it substitutes a new 
explanation of things for the vulgar or com¬ 
mon-sense explanation of them. The astro¬ 
nomer does not deny the reality of tho facts 
which give rise to the vulgar belief that the 
eun moves round the earth, but only sub¬ 
stitutes a correct for a false interpretation 
of those facts. In like manner Mr. Spencer 
admits the judgment of common sense, in 
so far as it asserts that there is a real 
object independent of the subject, though 
he explains the properties attributed to that 
object in a different manner. But the 
Idealist is like one who, from the various 
anomalies following from the common-sense 
interpretation of the celestial appearances, 
should draw the conclusion that there ex¬ 
ternally exist no sun and no motion at all. 
To this Mr. Sidgwick would no doubt answer 
that the illustration fails just in the point it 
ought to illustrate. The astronomer finds he 
can better explain the celestial motions by a 
change in his own position than by a change 
in the position of the sun and the other 
heavenly bodies. In like manner, the philo¬ 
sopher, starting with tho crude realism of 
common sense, with the belief in the exist¬ 
ence of an object completely independent of 
consciousness, gradually discovers that all 
the qualities which the object presents are 
relative to consciousness, and is thus led to 
give up his belief in any reality that is not 
relative. But Mr. Spencer, although ho 
explains the reality we know as relative to 
consciousness, yet insists on maintaining the 
vulgar belief, that in addition to this there 
is an unknowable reality out of all relation 
to consciousness. If, indeed, there be any 
“Idealist” who maintains that there is no 
ether reality existing except his own indi¬ 
vidual consciousness, we surrender him to 
the mercy of Mr. Spencer and to his own 
unhappy fate. What we had supposed Mr. 
Spencer to be maintaining, was the exist¬ 
ence of things in themselves unrelated to 
consciousness in general, and which there¬ 
fore by the very definition of knowledge 
cannot be known, and it is that view to 
which Mr. Sidgwick’s objection is fatal. 

Mr. Sidgwick next goes on to show that 
Mr. Spencer’s dualism is not confined to his 
view of the relation of the knowable and 
the unknowable. It reappears in relation to 
the knowable. In interpreting the pheno¬ 
mena of consciousness, Mr. Spencer “ con¬ 
tinually postulates not an unknown some¬ 
thing, but something of which he speaks in 
ordinary terms, as though its ascribed phy¬ 
sical characters really existed as such,” in¬ 
dependent of consciousness, although he 
admits fctiat “ our states of consciousness are 


the only things we can know.” There are 
thus two distinct explanations of things 
which are parallel to each other, and have 
no point of connexion. We may explain all 
things as states of consciousness, we may 
explain all things equally as attributes or 
relations of matter; and between the two 
explanations there is a great gulf fixed, so 
that we cannot pass from one to the other. 
Mr. Spencer answers that he had himself 
pointed out this duality, or “fundamental 
incoherence,” as Mr. Sidgwick calls it, in his 
Principles of Psychology , but he thinks that 
it is an incoherence, “ not between his own 
two expositions, but between the two con¬ 
sciousnesses of subjective and objective 
existence.” In other words, it belongs to 
the human mind and not to Mr. Spencer’s 
philosophy. Knowledge is thus fundamen¬ 
tally incoherent, even within the range of 
the knowable, for it consists of two distinct 
forms of consciousness, which exist together 
in our minds, but which we cannot bring 
into unity. Not only is thought the resul¬ 
tant effect of two factors which we cannot 
know in themselves, but also the product 
continually reproduces the duality of the 
unknown subjective and objective activities, 
which are its causes. Here again we have 
what Kant called “ a nest of contradictions.” 
In the first place, Mr. Spencer does not tell 
us how he reaches the point from which lie 
can see thought to be produced by the action 
of two factors, which we know only through 
their combined result. In the second place, 
even supposing knowledge did spring from 
the action of two separate factors, this duality 
out of our knowledge would not explain how 
there should be an absolute duality in 
knowledge. One would have expected that 
when the unity of consciousness was onco 
produced, any duality appearing in it would 
be only a relative duality, that is to say, a 
duality of elements related to each other, and 
held within the compass of the unity. One 
would not have expected to find conscious¬ 
ness itself breaking up into “ two conscious¬ 
nesses,” neither of which can be resolved 
into the other. Lastly, if there is no such 
unity of consciousness, how is it that we can 
compare the objective and the subjective 
consciousness, and discern that they are 
parallel to each other ? Mr. Spencer’s own 
conception of the relativity of consciousness 
is at variance with this conception of its 
absolnte duality. He seems almost to for¬ 
get that he who apprehends a relation has 
already reached a unity that is beyond the 
difference of its two terms. 

There are some other points of interest in 
Mr. Spencer’s “ Replies,” particularly his 
strange representation of Kant’s meaning 
(p. 209), but it would take too much space 
to discuss the subject here. 

Edward Caird. 


Dictionary of the Old English Language; 
compiled from Writings of the Twelfth, 
Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Cen¬ 
turies. By F. H. Stratmann. (Krefeld: 
printed for the Author. London: Triibncr. 
Second Edition. 1873.) 

In estimating the merits of a dictionary of 
any language, the first question we naturally 
ask is, what is the author’s ideal of such a 


work? and seoondly, how far has he succeeded 
in carrying out his self-imposed task ? If he 
appears to have conscientiously utilised all 
the materials at his command, the result, 
however imperfect in' itself, deserves the 
fullest recognition. No one looks for any¬ 
thing approaching perfection, either as re¬ 
gards quantity or quality, in a dictionary; 
least of all in one which, like the present 
work, is the first of its kind. 

We ask, then, what are we to understand 
as the scope and object of Dr. Stratmann’s 
dictionary? His title-page shows clearly 
enough that he understands by “ Old Eng¬ 
lish ” the whole period which extends from 
the break-up of the old inflectional system 
to the loss of the final e, and rise of modern 
English—including at the one end Layamon 
and the other Semi-Saxon writings; at the 
other, Lydgate and Occleve. Accordingly 
he gives a long list of authorities, extending 
over eight pages, which seems to comprise 
all, or nearly all, the texts hitherto pub¬ 
lished. 

We look in vain, however, for any indica¬ 
tion of the plan on which this vast mass of 
material has been worked up; the only in¬ 
formation given about the general character 
of the work and the relation of this second 
edition to its predecessor, besides what we 
glean from the title-page, is contained in an 
“ advertisement ” of remarkable brevity, 
which we quote in full:— 

“ The present edition of the Dictionary of the 
Old English language has not only been revised 
and enlarged, but written anew from one end to 
the other, so that there will be found few lines 
in which the amending hand is not visible. But, 
although in many respects improved, it can, of 
course, not be said to he perfect. The author, 
therefore, intends to publish a Supplement to it as 
soon as material sutheient for a volume has been 
collected, and he will be happy to receive com¬ 
munications for that purpose from fellow-students. 
For the present work he has to acknowledge the 
kind assistance of Mr. F. J. Furuivall and the 
Ilev. W. W. Skeat.” 

This is a very vague statement: all we 
really learn from it is that the second edition 
is an improvement on the first — of the 
amount and quality of the improvement we 
are told nothing. 

Patting all things together, however, it 
seems clear enough that the work professes 
to be a complete dictionary of Middle 
English—complete, at least, in as far as all 
the words contained in the authorities cited 
in the introductory list are given, with refer¬ 
ences enough to guarantee correctness. A 
dictionary which does less than this has 
really no claim to the title of dictionary—it 
is merely a glossary or selection. 

Now the most conspicuous defect of Dr. 
Stratmann’s first edition was that it failed to 
satisfy this primary and indispensable requi¬ 
site of completeness: the words of French 
origin, especially, were registered in a most 
careless and meagre style. One of the 
reviewers of the work in Germany, after 
giving a long list of omitted French words, 
went on to conjecture that the compiler had 
originally confined his attention to the 
Teutonic elements only, and that the addition 
of the French words also was an after¬ 
thought. 

That Dr. Stratmann should have thought 
fit to publish his dictionary in this imperfect 
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state, instead of waiting a few years—a 
delay by which the work would have profited 
in many ways—is not calculated to inspire 
confidence in the soundness of his work 
generally, nor is the fact that he has not 
anywhere given the reader the slightest 
warning of this defect in his book, of which 
he must have been fully aware, likely to 
diminish our distrust of the quality of his 
work. Wo had hoped that whatever might 
be the defects of the second edition, this 
omission, at least, would be rectified, and 
that it would bo tolerably complete as far as 
the French element is concerned. This hope 
has, we regret to say, not been realised. 
Although many of the French words have 
been registered, others of equal importance 
have been omitted. The raider need only 
glance through Mr. Ellis’s text of the Pro¬ 
logue to the Canterbury Tales in his Early 
English Pronunciation, where the words of 
Romance origin are printed in italics, to find 
that whatever may be the merits of Dr. 
Stratmann’s dictionary, it is of next to no 
use in reading the greatest of all Middle 
English poets, whose writings are full of 
naturalised French words, many of which 
are extinct in modem French, and must be 
sought in an Old French dictionary, which, 
unfortunately, does not yet exist. 

The purely English vocabulary is also far 
from complete, even in the words of the 
Transition or Semi-Saxon period, which evi¬ 
dently has a special interest for Dr. Strat- 
mann. In short, as Dr. Stratmann’s 
warmest supporter in England, Mr. Furni- 
vall, remarks, in his contribution to the 
second annual address of the President of 
the Philological Society, “ Unluckily Dr. 
Stratmann did not conceive that his duty 
was to register all the words found in our 
printed texts from MSS. of the dates as¬ 
signed in his title; and I believe that his 
book must be at least trebled in bulk (or 
number of entries), before it can supply 
the student with all ho requires in a real 
Early English Dictionary.” 

Mr. Furnivall goes on to state that “ Dr. 
Stratmann is now hard at work on a Sup¬ 
plement to his excellent book, so that the 
defect I have spoken of is in course of being 
remedied.” As the present edition already 
has nearly ten pages of additions, the result 
will be that when the promised Supplement 
appears, the unhappy student will have to 
look up many words no less than three 
times, with a very dubious prospect of find¬ 
ing them in the end. Looking for words in 
Dr. Stratmann’s dictionary has all the ex¬ 
citement of a game of chance, but has the 
disadvantage of wasting a good deal of 
time. 

The treatment of the words that have 
been admitted into the dictionary is far from 
satisfactory. A considerable variety of 
forms is given, but they do not seem to have 
been selected on any definite principle, nor 
are they classed according to dialect and 
age, while a disproportionate space is given 
to long lists of words from the cognate lan¬ 
guages,—Old High German, Icelandic, &c., 
together with Sanskrit roots (printed, too, 
in Sanskrit letters), all of which are quite 
out of place ; a reference to the oldest Eng¬ 
lish or French forms is quite enough. The 
discrimination of the various shades of 


meaning and of the syntactical nsage of the 
various words, especially of the particles— 
the crucial test of all higher dictionary 
work—is very superficial and incomplete. 

It is quite clear that Dr. Stratmann has 
undertaken a task far beyond his powers, 
and has carried it out in such a hasty and 
slovenly style that we cannot but regard the 
result as eminently discreditable to German 
philology, which, whatever may be its short¬ 
comings, has always been distinguished for 
laborious and conscientious work. 

The bad quality of Dr. Stratmann’s work 
appears quite inexcusable, when we consider 
how entirely gratuitous the enterprise was. 
There was nothing at all to prevent him 
from making a dictionary of the Germanic 
as opposed to the Romance elements of Early 
English, if he chose to do so, provided only 
the fact of the work being so limited had 
been distinctly stated on the title-page. It 
was equally open to him to take some special 
period, or even a single author, and produce 
a really solid piece of work, which would 
form a secure basis for future investigations : 
as it is, the greater part of the work will 
have to be done over again. We do not say 
that the book is useless—far from it: the 
mass of accurate material that has been col¬ 
lected is of high value, and must make the 
work indispensable to all Early English 
students, but it is, at most, a stopgap, which 
we hope to see superseded as soon as possible. 

H. Sweet. 


THE LATE rROFESSOR PHILLIPS. 

Professor Joint Phillips, M.A., F.R.S., &c., 
aged seventy-three last Christmas Day, was of 
Welsh descent, though bom in Wiltshire. He 
was vigorous and actively employed up to the day 
of his lamented death, looking forward to the 
almost immediate issue of a new edition of the first 
volume of his Oeology of Yorkshire.* He was 
long associated with York and its great county, 
whose antiquities, physical features, products, and 
geology he has so attractively ' described and 
illustrated in several works and maps. For, after 
the publication of the great Geological Map of 
England had brought William Smith into repute, 
leading to his further survey of many parts of 
England and an enthusiastic teaching of his 
favourite science, he was invited, in 1824, to lec¬ 
ture to the Yorkshire Philosophical Society, then 
newly founded at York; and he took with him 
John Phillips, his affectionate nephew and ward, 
who had grown up to be his valued companion, 
pupil, assistant and fellow-worker. The society's 
collection of fossils was arranged by the young 
geologist, who became in 1820 the curator of the 
museum, now standing on the site of St. Mary’s 
Abbey, and well known for its treasures of natural 
history and antiquities. Here also, in 1831, 
Fhillips and others originated the British Asso¬ 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, which, 
set afoot the next year at Oxford by Buckland's 
energy, has progressed so grandly since, not with¬ 
out Phillips as secretary for many years, and as 
president in 1804. 

In 1834, he was appointed Professor of Geology 
in King's College, London; and in 1844, in Trinity 
College, Dublin. He succeeded the lamented 
Hugh Strickland, in 1853, as Assistant-Header in 
Geology, at Oxford, and three years afterwards, 
on the death of his old friend Buckland, he was 
appointed Reader or Professor in his place. 

In the meantime he had worked with De la 
Beche in the National Geological Survey, as is 
especially seen in the maps, sections, and memoirs 

* The preface was dated May 1, 1874 .—Ed. 


illustrative of South Wales, the West of Eng¬ 
land, and the Malvern and Abberley districts. 
In some of these, as also in other works, his 
knowledge of zoology aided him in the description 
of fossils drawn with his own hand. 

In 1845 he was honoured with the Wollaston 
Medal of the Geological Society, and held its 
presidency in 1859-tiO. He was honorary mem¬ 
ber of many societies ; universities conferred on 
him honorary degrees; and onlv a few weeks ago 
the Turners’ Company in the City recognised his 
services to science and the arts by giving him the 
freedom of their guild. 

In his Guide, Manual, and other text-books of 
geology, Phillips taught the advanced geologist as 
well as the student; for original observations are 
carefully blended with well-digested information. 
Indeed, in these and his other books we see the 
work of personal knowledge derived from wide 
research and sound experience—not merely of the 
specialist, for the geological surveyor is here also 
a thoughtful naturalist and a cautious philosopher. 

When we remember that astronomy, meteor¬ 
ology, and terrestrial magnetism were among 
his mental occupations, and practically took up 
much of his attention, we can but look on him as- 
a man of rare accomplishments and great energy. 

Learning and teaching whilst young, teaching 
and still learning in advanced life, consolidating 
scientific ideas and making them useful to the 
world, John Phillips fulfilled his best instincts- 
and his duty. Working throughout the British. 
Isles, and elsewhere, in collecting knowledge and 
distributing it through the great intellectual cen¬ 
tres, London, Dublin, and Oxford, to so many 
succeeding circles of students, and, by numerous 
writings, to all the world, he freely gave of 
what he had amassed; he added treasure to 
the intellectual wealth of many minds, and indeed 
material wealth to some of the industries of hia 
country, and he has left a good name behind him. 


Royal Commission on Scientific Instruction and 
the Adcancement of Science. Yol. ii. Minutes 
of Evidence, Jfv. 

Tnis volume contains the second and apparently 
the final instalment of the evidence given before- 
the Royal Commissioners. The former volume of 
evidence attracted considerable public attention 
from the unanimity with which scientific men 
were found to express their opinion upon the 
necessity for organising forthwith in this country 
the national endowment of scientific research. 
The chief interest of this volume consists in the 
schemes put forward for the satisfaction of this 
general need ; and in this matter also the outside 
world will be impressed with the consensus of 
opinion in favour ot a complete change in the 
relations between the Government and the physi¬ 
cal sciences. Not only the professors of each 
particular science, but also those members 
of the public departments whose duties are 
of a scientific cliaraeter, would seem to be 
all agreed upon the general outlines of a plan 
which at first sight api>ears startling in the 
boldness of its conception. Colonel Strange and 
General Straehey, both of the India Office, must 
have the credit for the first presentation of this 
plan to the Commissioners in a complete shape, 
and for the trouble with which they have elabo¬ 
rated its details and pressed it upon the attention 
of their scientific friends. The project is no less- 
than to raise science, and all that is concerned with 
scientific instruction and scientific research, into a 
new Department of State, with a permanent Council 
of scientific men, to form the constitutional advisers 
of the (lovernment on all questions where scientific 
knowledge is required. This proposal was strongly 
supported by the Hvdrographer to the Admiralty, 
and by the Permanent Secretary to the Board of 
Trade, as well as by Mr. Reed, the late Chief Con¬ 
structor of the Navy, so that itmay befairlyassumed 
that it would be of utility to the national service, as- 
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regarded from the point of view of those who are 
most directly responsible for the evils that at pre¬ 
sent result from scientific ignorance in high places. 

It was natural that men who, by a lifetime de¬ 
voted to scientific investigation, have learned the 
dignity and importance of their pursuit, should 
join in the advocacy of a Council of Science; 
and, on the main question, Sir W. Thomson, Sir 
H. Rawlinson, Captain Galton, and Messrs. Joule, 
De la Hue, B. Sanderson, and indeed nearly all 
those whose opinions were asked, were in har¬ 
mony. On minor matters there is considerable 
divergence of opinion; some would have a Cabinet 
Minister of Science,some wish merely for a Science 
Sub-committee of the Education Department, while 
others would raise to an official position delegates 
from the Itoyal Society. Different views were ex¬ 
pressed also on other details: whether the members 
of the Council should be highly salaried, or paid 
merely by a moderate retaining fee,or whether their 
services should be entirely gratuitous; but it may 
be hoped that the Koval Commission, when they 
present their final report on this important subject, 
may be able to discover some way by which this 
promising scheme may be carried into effect with¬ 
out offending more people than it would satisfy. 
It should be added, that the opinions of Lords 
Salisbury and Derby, and Sir Stafford North- 
eote, who were specially consulted with reference 
to the establishment of this Science Council, were 
distinctly adverse to it, on the ground that it 
could not work well with our present parliament¬ 
ary and administrative arrangements. 

The establishment of state laboratories, for ori¬ 
ginal investigation in physics, chemistry, and 
physiology, is another measure on which the 
evidence given in this volume is almost unani¬ 
mous; and it was Btrongly urged by Sir W. 
Thomson, Professor Frankland, Messrs. De la 
Rue, and Gore, that these laboratories should 
rather be the homes of original research, than 
merely schools for scientific instruction. Pro¬ 
fessor Frankland pointed out that it was one of 
the characteristics of English science, that im¬ 
portant investigations are so largely carried on by 
men who are in no way engaged in teaching, and 
who never have been so engaged; and that it 
would be an immense stimulus to investigators of 
this kind, of whom England may well be proud, 
that national institutions supplied with the more 
expensive instruments should be open to their 
use. Mr. De la Kue strengthened this argument 
by appealing to the history of the College of 
Chemistry; which was originally founded by the 
voluntary efforts of a' body of energetic workers, 
who were desirous of undertaking original investi¬ 
gation, but which has now, owing to the want of 
public aid, become unable to maintain its inde¬ 
pendent character, and has been absorbed by the 
School of Mines. 

A great deal of evidence was also given with 
reference to the only subsidy from the public 
funds at present allowed to original research, the 
1,000/. annually voted to be distributed by the 
Koval Society. It is curious to learn certain 
matters regarding this grant. It was first volun¬ 
teered by Lord Palmerston, and accepted by the 
society with some reluctance ; and although now 
it is on all sides regarded as a most niggardly re¬ 
cognition of the national duty towards scientific 
investigators, Lord Palmerston at the time offered 
to make it 10,000/. if the society would only say the 
word. Even out of the present scanty sum, accord¬ 
ing totheaceounts printedattheend of this volume, 
after balancing the grants and appropriations of the 
lust sixteen years, 1,000/. has been repaid to the 
Treasury, and 1,(300/. is left in hand. It is now 
suggested by the majority of the witnesses that 
the annual grant should be increased ten or twenty 
fold ; and no one need demur to the demand, 
though surprise may be felt at the confessed in¬ 
ability of these very witnesses to find recipients 
for the whole of even the smaller sum. 

Another important feature of this volume is the 
evidence given by politicians with regard to the 


practical possibilities of the various subjects. It 
is presumably due to the circumstance that the 
Commission was called into being bv the late 
Government, that none of the Liberal ministers 
gave their evidence on this matter; but to those 
who might be otherwise indifferent to the change 
of parties, it will be interesting to observe that 
at least two among the foremost members of 
the present Cabinet have given a pledge to 
support the national endowment of scientific re¬ 
search, and to reform the Universities in that direc¬ 
tion. Both Lord Derby and the Marquis of Salisbury 
unhesitatingly avow their conviction “ that the 
State may legitimately assist in giving aid to the 
advancement of science; because in that industry 
the results are not immediate, they are not popular 
in their character, and they bring absolutely no 
pecuniary advantage to the investigators.” Sir 
Stafford Nortlicote speaks on the main question 
with the characteristic caution of a future Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer, yet he agrees with his 
two present colleagues in stiting “that the pre¬ 
sent endowments for education must be better 
utilised for the purposes of science than they now 
are before any public votes come from the public 
money.” On this matter Lord Salisbury is par¬ 
ticularly explicit, and his position as Chancellor of 
the University of Oxford cannot but give weight to 
his advocacy of the project by which the surplus 
revenues of the wealthy universities and colleges, 
may he utilised in establishing “ scientific dean¬ 
eries.” lie is careful to state that the duties 
attached to such posts should in his idea be 
merely nominal; but that out of deference to 
public opinion, it would he desirable to impose 
upon their holders the necessity of publishing, in 
some shape, an account of the result of their 
labours during each successive year. 

It may also be noticed that the practical mind 
of Mr. l’arrer, the Secretary to the Board of 
Trade, himself an Oxford man, inclines to 
the conclusion that the House of Commons will 
not consent to make ft large application of public 
money to scientific research, “whilst the enormous 
endowments of the Universities remain as at 
present diverted from the purposes of learning 
and knowledge, and which would he able bv 
themselves, if properly applied, to do almost all 
that science requires.” 

It must he admitted that among the witnesses 
some expose themselves to the charge of being 
over careful to air their own peculiar grievances. 
Mr. Reed takes the opportunity of explaining how 
the Captain was lost; tho Irish Professors in a 
body complain of the hardships under which 
Catholic students suffer, and of the jobbery which 
extends to all scientific appointments; while the 
Scotch retort in an elaborate document that the 
assistance which their own men of science receive 
from the State as compared with that received bv 
the Irish bears no proportion to the amount which 
the two countries contribute to the national ex¬ 
chequer. In contrast to these somewhat petty 
questions, it is pleasant to read that Professor 
Owen has no change to advocate with reference to 
the government of the British Museum; that 
General Sir E. Sabine is perfectly satisfied with 
the present condition of the Meteorological De¬ 
partment; and that, on the authority of Mr. 
Sclater, the Zoological Society obtains sufficient 
funds from its gardens to answer all its scientific 
wants. 

In conclusion, there should be noticed in the 
Appendix a short communication from Professor 
Bain, of Aberdeen, in which he protests in the 
name of his own chair of Logic and Moral Philo¬ 
sophy against the arbitrary limitations which the 
Commissioners have imposed upon the interpreta¬ 
tion of the name “ Science.” He rests his argu¬ 
ment on the ground that there are other studies 
which, being pursued in a scientific spirit and in 
accordance with scientific methods, cannot, with¬ 
out injury to the solidarity of human knowledge, 
be thus roughly severed from the physical sciences: 
and before tlie Universities are reorganised in 


agreement with the views of this Commission, it 
would certainly be well that his arguments should 
meet with their due consideration. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The Itevue des Deux Monties for April 16 con¬ 
tains an interesting article from the pen of M. de 
Tastes, on Synoptic Meteorology and Weather 
Prevision. The paper is, however, disappointing, 
as it is written from a point of view too exclu¬ 
sively French, and almost ignores everything 
which has been done in other countries to ad¬ 
vance the science of weather knowledge. At the 
same time it is only fair to admit that it contains 
a notice of some of the more important results 
attained in that department of science. 

The only organisation of which the author 
speaks, as deserving serious notice, is that of the 
Observatoire de Paris, the only meteorological 
bulletin, the Bulletin International ; while in this 
country telegraphic weather reports have appeared 
in the papers since lbOl, have been lithographed 
since 1800, and, with weather charts, issued to sub¬ 
scribers since March 1872; not to speak of the 
Russian bulletins, and the Bulletin Meteoroloffique 
du Nord (published at Copenhagen), both of which 
are of recent date. 

M. de Tastes says: “ I)e toutes parts en Europe, 
on s'est lance dans cette voie nouvelle de la 
nffiteorologie synoptique : ” he is surely unaware 
that in his first Animal Report (for 1867, Appendix 
H), Admiral Fitz-Roy issued the first circular in¬ 
viting observers on land and at sea to send in simul¬ 
taneous observations. 

When speaking of cyclones the author refers to 
M. Bridet s work on the Hurricanes of Reunion, 
but he ignores the fact that too close an adherence 
to M. Bridet’s rules is considered by competent 
authorities, such as Mr. Meldrum, to have occa¬ 
sioned the loss of several vessels on a recent occa¬ 
sion. Here, too, the labours of Redfield and Reid 
are totally disregarded. No mention is made of 
Buys Ballot’s name, and yet the universal accept¬ 
ance of his Law has been the most important step 
which weather knowledge has made during the last 
fifteen years. 

The most amusing inaccuracy in the paper is in 
regard of storm warnings, where M. de Tastes, 
following an incorrect phrase in the Bulletin Inter¬ 
national of March 20, says: “ Ce systeme diver¬ 
tissement aux ports, qui fonctionne depuis plusieurs 
annfes en France, et qui avait etd interrompu en 
Angleterre depuis la mort de l’Amiral Fitz-Roy, 
vieut d'v etre lvtabli, a partir du 14 Mars dernier,” 
See., &c." M. de Tastes does not know that Admiral 
Fitz-Roy's system was maintained for eighteen 
months after his death, nor that since January 1, 
1808, after only a single year's interruption to the 
warnings, signals of storms (drums) have been 
hoisted on the coasts of the United Kingdom, 
although it was only in March 1874 that the use 
of Admiral l’itz-Roy’s cones was restored. 

Not only, however, have warnings been issued 
regularly to our own coasts for Bix years past, but 
also, at the special request of the Ministers de la 
Marine in Paris, to the coasts of France, from 
Dunkerque to Nantes; and it was only in September 
1873 that the same office in Paris requested the 
sanction ofthe Meteorological Committee in London 
to a plan for the independent issue of warnings by 
the Prdfet Maritime of Rochefort to the fourth 
Arrondissement (Revue Maritime et Coloniale, vol. 
xxxix., p. 372). 

Practically, therefore, it is the Meteorological 
Office in London, and not the Observatoire in Paris, 
which issues warnings to the coasts of France! 
These arrangements, which have subsisted for 
more than ten years, have entirely emanated from 
the French authorities, and it rests with them to 
terminate them, as is abundantly shown by the 
correspondence on the subject presented to Parlia¬ 
ment in 1808 (Parliamentary Paper No. 181 
1808). 
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Signor Luiei Calori has contributed to a late 
part of the Memoirs of the Bologna Academy of 
Sciences an elaborate paper on the ancient skulls 
of various races buried in the old Necropolis of 
Bologna, which is illustrated by seventeen plates 
of skulls and skeletons. 


The last volume of the Atti della R. Accademia 
delle Scienze Fisiche e Matematiche of Naples, 
contains a paper by Signor Luigi Palmieri on the 
Eruption of Vesuvius on April 20, 1872, with 
five views of the mountain as it appeared before, 
during, and after the eruption. 

One of the objects that attracted great attention 
at the Royal Society's soirle on the 22nd ult., 
was a very remarkable group of living corals 
(Astroides calicularis) from the Bay of Naples, 
which was lent for the occasion by the Crystal 
Palace Aquarium Company. 


The American Nat uralist bears pleasant testi¬ 
mony to the zeal with which natural history and 
kindred sciences are cultivated in the New World. 
The numbers for February, March, and April of 
this year, now before us, contain much valuable 
matter, of which we can only mention a few por¬ 
tions. Mr. Comstone contributes a couple of 
papers on that amazing tract of country called 
“ Yellowstone National Park.” '(See Academy, 
vol. v. p. 83.) 

Professor 0. C. Marsh contributes a paper on 
“ The Structure and Affinities of the Brontothe- 
ridae,” great fossil creatures from the Miocene beds 
of Dakota, Nebraska, Wyoming, and Colorado. 
They belong to the Perissodactyls, or “ odd-toed ” 
quadrupeds, and are huge animals, interesting, 
amongst other things, for supplying some of the 
connecting links so much sought for by geologists 
and comparative anatomists. They seem to have 
affinities with the Rhinoceros family, also with the 
Proboscidia (elephants, &c.), which succeeded 
them in the geological series, and with their pre¬ 
decessors, the Dinocerata. 

The March number opens with one of the last 
papers written by Agassiz, on “ The Teething of 
the Selachians ” (sharks, &c.l. 

An account of dredging “ Explorations of the 
Gulf of Maine,” by A. S. Packard, Jun., brings 
out the interesting result that “ the fauna of the 
deeper portions are almost purely arctic; the 
temperature at about 100 fathoms being from 
30) 4 to 39°.” 

Professor Verrill illustrates “ The Giant Cuttle 
Fishes of Newfoundland and the Common Squids 
of the New England Coast.” From portions of 
the huge creatures that have reached him, it is evi¬ 
dent that “ two kinds of gigantic squids exist on 
the coast of Newfoundland. “ The body of one 
must have been fifteen feet long and nineteen 
inches in diameter; the ordinary arms about ten 
feet long and seven inches in diameter, and the two 
extensile arms of unknown length.” It is thought 
to be the Architeuthis monachus of Steenstrup. 
Another, with a body ten feet long, had extensile 
arms about forty-two feet long. It was supposed 
to be Steenstrup’s Architeuthis dux. A smaller 
specimen, caught in herring nets in Logic Bay, 
about three miles from St. John, had 

“ a body more than 7 feet long, and between 5 and 6 
feet in circumference. The caudal fin was 22 inches 
broad. . . . The two long tentacular arms were 

24 feet in length, and 2) in circumference, except on 
the broader part near tho end. The tips were slender 
and acute; the largest sucker 1'25 inch in diameter, 
with serrated edges ; the eight short arms were each 
6 feet long; tho two largest were 10 inches in circum¬ 
ference at base. The others were 0, 8, and 7 inches, 
and each bears about 100 large bell-shaped suckers, 
with serrated margins. Each of tho long arms bears 
about 180 suckers on the broad terminal portion, all 
of which are denticulated.” 

Mr. Jordan (April number),describing the" Flora 
ofPenikese Island,” gives a curious illustration 
of the changes that may be produced in the vege¬ 
tation of a district by the introduction of a new 
animal. Formerly this island abounded in trees, 


such as red cedar, pitch pise, red maple, &c., but 
of this growth scarcely any traces remain. The 
trees perished in the struggle against grass and 
sheep. 

Naturalists have noticed that in different parts 
of England birds of the same species have local 
peculiarities of note and song. This is observed 
in America by Mr. Ridgway. He finds the Car¬ 
dinal in Virgimamu has a much finer song in 
Southern Illinois than in Maryland; and the 
Baltimore oriole sings better there than near 
Warlington. Certain birds of the Potomac 
Valley, and those of the valley of the Lower 
Wabash, differ in that the former “ sing as if 
afraid of being heard.” Other species sing as 
loud as elsewhere. If the soft singing incurs less 
danger, this peculiarity would increase by in¬ 
heritance, as Darwin has pointed out. 

Among geological discoveries may be mentioned 
the finding of fragments of a Sigillaria in Lower 
Silurian beds near Lebanon, Ohio, older than any 
land plants previously known ; and the investiga¬ 
tion by Professor Le Conte of the great lava 
region of California. He believes the mass of 
this lava issued from fissures in the Coort Ranges, 
and still more from the Cascade and Blue Moun¬ 
tain Ranges, and it covers an-area greater than all 
France. 

Mr. Palmer describes a curious property of the 
red berries of JRhamnus croceus, which the 
Opache Indians eat. The colouring matter is 
taken up by the circulation, and diffused through 
the systemj so that “ the skin exhibits a beautiful 
red network.” 

The French Acclimatisation Society has just 
held its seventeenth annual meeting at the Grand 
Hotel, Paris. M. Drouyn de Lhuys, the President, 
gave an account of the naturalisation of coffee, 
and M. Henri Bouley, of the Institut, delivered a 
lecture on the domestication of animals. 

A new comet was discovered by M. Coggia, at 
the Marseilles Observatory, on April 17. This 
object is quite invisible to the naked eye, being 
only 2' in diameter, but it is impossible to say as 
yet what the chances are of its ever becoming a 
conspicuous object. Mr. Hind secured an obser¬ 
vation of it at Twickenham on Monday last. 

The Dresden papers report that seventeen expe¬ 
riments have been made during the present year 
with invariable success in the hospitals of that 
city to infuse lamb's blood into the human sub¬ 
ject. In the first case tried the patient had long 
suffered from pulmonary disease, and the imme¬ 
diate effect of the operation was to raise the pulse, 
and impart a sense of greater strength. The large 
number of times which, according to the report, 
this old and often-tried, but never long-enduring 
method has been repeated with success, may pos¬ 
sibly contribute to decide its merits, which have 
hitherto gained less credence in this country than 
among foreign practitioners. 

For the relief of the traffic over London Bridge 
we hear that a company has been formed, under 
the name of the Southwark and City Subway 
Company, for the construction of a double tunnel 
from St. George’s Church to Arthur Street West, 
on the City side of London Bridge. St. George's 
Church is at the junction of the Dover Road, 
leading to the Bricklayers’ Anns Station, and the 
road from the Elephant and Castle. The trains 
on this subway will run on a line of rails of three 
feet gauge, at intervals of five minutes, the fares 
being fixed at one half-penny and one penny. The 
distance to be travelled is about three-quarters of 
a mile. The trains will be worked by a wire rope, 
and will run during sixteen hours of each day, 
having in a year a carrying capacity of over twenty 
million passengers, giving an estimated gross 
annual income of 68,000/. 

The annual report of the Meteorological Station 
at Hamburg, which has just been published, con¬ 
tains some interesting details with regard to the 
system at present in use for detecting and signal- 
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ling the approach of atmospheric disturbances. 
According to the returns published, no storms or 
other disturbances of a dangerous character oc¬ 
curred within 600 geographical miles of the 
Hamburg station without having been detected 
and recorded, even in cases where the disturbing 
waves diverged in the direction of central Norway 
and the Gulf of Bothnia. There seem to be 
abundant grounds for assuming that the central 
portion of the majority of the winter storms 
which visit Hamburg come from Iceland and the 
Faroe Isles, over the Shetlands and the upper 
art of the German Ocean, and that they then 
iverge, either over central Norway and Sweden 
to the Gulf of Bothnia, or southward through the 
Skagerac and southern Sweden to the Baltic. In 
the former case, the sky at Hamburg will be 
overcast, a drizzling rain comes on with more or less-* 
strong winds from S.W. to N.W., having a velocity 
of from twenty-five to thirty miles. In the latter 
case, hurricanes of wind will be felt coming from 
S.E. to N. and N.E., with sudden alterations of 
temperature, ending in snow and hail. It is 
anticipated that when the atmospheric telegraphic 
connexion with Iceland and the Faroes is fully 
established, and warnings can be received a day 
sooner of the local disturbances at those spots, 
important results may be looked for with regard to 
the solution of various problems of meteorological 
disturbances which control the direction and 
force of storm3. 

Mr. George O. Atkinson has commenced a 
Catalogue of the Remarkable Trees of Northumber¬ 
land and Durham in the last number of the 
Natural History Transactions of Northumberland 
and Durham, and he there describes an hypso- 
meter, contrived by him in 1872, which enables 
the cataloguer to supply the girth at five feet from 
the ground, the spread of the branches, and the 
height of the various trees. 

The following is a list of candidates selected and 
recommended by the Council of the Royal Society for 
election as Fellows:—Isaac Lowthian Bell,F.C.S.; 
W. T. Blanford, F.G.S.; Henry Bowman Brady, 
F.L.S.; Dr. Thomas Lauder Brunton, Sc.D; Prof. 
W. Kingdon Clifford, M.A.; Augustus Wollaston 
Franks, M.A.; Prof. Olaus Henrici, Ph.D.; Pres¬ 
cott G. Hewett, F.R.C.S.; John Eliot Howard, 
F.L.S.; Sir Henry Sumner Maine, LL.D; 
Edmund James Mills, Sc.D.; Rev. Stephen 
Joseph Perrv, F.R.A.S.; Dr Henry W yldbore 
Rumsey; Alfred R. C. Selwyn, F.G.S. j Major 
Charles William Wilson, R.E.— Nature. 


A correspondent of the Times, writing on 
the 18th ultimo, states that Herr Brugsch had 
read an important paper before a philanthropic 
school society at Cairo on the Exodus. From the 
hieroglyphic tablet, which has cast such a light 
on many dark places in ancient Egyptian geo¬ 
graphy,'it appears that the city of Tanis was also 
called' Ramses. Herr Brugsch satisfied himself 
that the Pharaoh under whom Moses lived was 
Ramsfcs II., and that his son and successor, 
MSnephthah, was the riiaraoh of the Exodus. 
Near Mount Casius, in the north-east of Egypt, 
existed formerly the Serbonian Lake, which was 
subject to great inundations from the sea under 
certain conditions of wind. It was there that tho 
Persian army of Artaxerxes perished in the same 
manner as the army of the Egyptian king, and 
there it is, save Herr Brugsch, that tho 
latter perished in their pursuit of the Hebrews. 
He argues that the mention of “ the 
Red Sea ” only occurs in the “ Canticle of Moses,” a 
work composed a long time after the occurrence, 
and that in the true historical narrative of Exodus 
there is only mention made in a general way of 
“ the sea,” which was the Mediterranean. On this 
hypothesis all difficulties vanish. Tanis, Ramses, 
Succoth, Migdol, Pithom, the Land of Goshen— 
hitherto the despair of all the theorists can 
now be quite readily identified. It was not at 
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Memphis, nor at Heliopolis, that the Israelites 
gathered together to cross the Red Sea or to 
traverse the salt lakes between Suez and the re¬ 
filled bitter lakes on their way to the desert and 
the land of Canaan, but at Tanis, where Ramses 
ruled, and where Mdnephtliah drove them to 
desperation. To the support of his theory, says 
M. Mariette, who has given his adherence to the 
conclusions of Ilerr Brugsch, the author brings 
arguments “short, and few, but irresistibly solid.” 
It explains all difficulties hitherto experienced, 
and takes away every stumbling-block. 

Tire new Quarterly Statement of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund contains valuable reports by 
Lieut. Conder, Mr. Tyrwhitt Drake, and M. 
Clermont-Ganneau. The progress of the survey 
continues to be most satisfactory. Lieut. Conder 
reports that the Jerusalem sheet, containing over 
1,400 names, has been completely filled in, and 
that ho has increased the number of special sur¬ 
veys to sixty-three, including that of Tell Gezer, 
the plan of the tombs of the Maccabees, the great 
church at Ramleh, &c. He has also confirmed 
the identification of Gilgal, first proposed by a 
German traveller, with Jiljul, or Jiljilia, a mile 
and one-third from Er Riha, though he candidly 
admits that “like many other of the sites which 
date from so remote an antiquity, in a country 
subject to continual inroads and devastation, there 
must naturally be a certain amount of doubt or 
difficulty attached to its identification.” Mr. 
Tyrwhitt Drake's reports run to some extent 
parallel with those of Lieut. Conder. His re¬ 
searches on the boundary line of Judah appear to 
throw much light on the account in the Book of 
Joshua. The letters of M. Clermont-Ganneau 
relate chiefly to the archaeology of Jerusalem. He 
also gives two or three curious Arab legends, 
particularly one which bears a remarkable reseru- 
balance to the story of the fall of Jericho. Lieut. 
Conder also sends a note on the “ Identification of 
Scopus from a Military Point of view.” * 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Royal Geographical Society ( Monday, 
April 27). 

Snt Bartle Frere being in the Chair, portions 
of the letters written by the late Dr. Livingstone, 
and recently brought home, were read. The 
President said that Mr. Livingstone had under¬ 
taken the duty of constructing' a connected narra¬ 
tive of the later years of his father's life from 
such material as they had now before them, sup¬ 
plemented by such oral information as they could 
derive from Jacob Wainwright. 

The first letter read was dated October, 1809, 
in the Manyuema coimtry, and in it the Doctor 
reiterated his opinion, in spite of native accounts 
which informed him that the Lualaba flowed west 
after issuing from its last lake, that it must flow 
north-east and join the Nile basin. This would 
make the Lualaba and Tanganyika the two 
great head branches which Ptolemy speaks of. In 
another letter he speaks of the Tanganyika by Cjiji 
and “ the lower Tanganyika discovered by Baker ” 
as forming one continuous riverine lake whoso 
northward flow (which he watched for three 
months during his illness) was marked by aquatic 
vegetation. The Lualaba was also a lacustrine 
river, from 4,000 to 8,000 yards wide. In 1873 
he wrote to Sir Henry Rawlinson expressing his 
gratitude for his despatching the Search and Relief 
Expedition to his aid. But the goods sent to 
the depot at Ljiji for him were stolen, none of his 
maps or papers, except one letter, secreted on the 
person of a butl'alo driver, reached him, and in 
despair he was on the point of working down to 
Baker tor help, when Stanley providentially came 
to his aid. J 


* By an error of the printer, only half this note 
-was printed last week. 


Society op Antiquaries (Thursday, April 30). 

HR. NEWTON ON THE DISCOVERIES AT niSSARLIK. 

Before the lecture a letter was read from Mr. 
Gladstone, expressing his regret that absence from 
town prevented his being present at the meeting. 
Mr. Newton commenced his address by stating 
that his object in bringing this subject before the 
society was not to discuss the question, whether 
Hissarlik was at Troy, how far Homer could be 
taken as an historical authority, or how near to 
the reputed date of the taking of Troy the poet 
lived. These were all questions of very great 
importance in reference to Dr. Sehliemann's dis¬ 
coveries, but it would be better to keep them 
quite distinct from the enquiry which had now 
to be discussed, viz., to what period can the 
Hissarlik antiquities be ascribed on archaeolo¬ 
gical evidence r These antiquities, photographs 
of which, from Dr. Schliemann’s work, were 
exhibited, might be roughly classed as pottery, 
the terra-cotta disks called by some spindle 
whorls, implements and weapons in stone 
and bronze, ornaments and vases in gold and 
silver. Taking the pottery first, the lecturer 
stated that it was clumsy in form, heavy in fabric, 
and in many examples had the surface polished 
by the hand and ornamented with incised patterns. 
In these peculiarities it resembled the ancient 
Latian pottery, found under the lava at Marino 
near Albano, and described by Sir J. Lubbock in 
the Archaeoloyia in 1809; the pottery found under 
the lava at Santorin, described in the French 
Archives deg Missions ; certain specimens from 
Cyprus, discovered by Mr. Lang and General 
Cesnola, and certain specimens from Germany in 
the British Museum. Thus the Hissarlik pottery 
resembled that from sites which severally had 
claim to be considered of very remote antiquity. 
On the other hand, no trace of painted pot¬ 
tery had been found at Hissarlik. The lec¬ 
turer then described the two classes of painted 
pottery which up to this time had been con¬ 
sidered the most ancient obtained from Greek 
sites. The earliest of these was the pottery 
with geometrical ornaments painted in brown and 
black on a drab ground, with occasionally animals 
and human figures very rudely drawn. This 
pottery was found at Mycenae, Tiryns, Athens, 
Melos, Ialysus, Camirus, Cyprus, in the tumuli 
near Sardis, in Palestine, and in the excavations 
at Nimrud. As it occasionally bore Phoenician 
inscriptions, and was found in purely Semitic 
localities, it might be called the pottery of the 
Graeco-Phoenician period. The pottery which 
succeeded to this, and of which there is a very flue 
collection in the Brit ish Museum, issometimes called 
Coriuthian. It is characterised by zones of 
animals painted in black, brown, and crimson on a 
drab ground, with incised lines to strengthen the 
outlines and inner markings; in the field are 
flowers. The human figure, and occasionally 
Greek inscriptions occur on these vases. The 
change of style in the designs is certainly due to 
Asiatic influence, derived probably from Assyria 
through the Phoenicians. These vases are asso¬ 
ciated in the tombs of Camirus with variegated 
glass, Egyptian porcelain, the imitation of Egyp¬ 
tian objects, and figures in bronze and terra-cotta. 
They probably range in dato from 600 ji.c. to 000, 
or even earlier. The more ancient painted pot¬ 
tery, that, namely, of the Graeco-Phoenician, may 
he ascribed to a still earlier date, and to this 
earlier period may also be ascribed certain marble 
statuettes found in the Greek islands, and certain 
gems engraved in intaglio, specimens of both of 
which were exhibited. Both tho statuettes and 
the gems are singularly rude, but still their rude¬ 
ness is very far in advance of the attempts to 
represent the human form in the Hissarlik an¬ 
tiquities. The lecturer then considered the curious 
terra-cotta disks, called by some spindle whorls, 
of which Dr. Scliliemann had found such quan¬ 
tities. lie suggested that they may have been 
| strung and worn as chaplets, necklaces, and arm¬ 


lets, as the Assyrians on the Nimrud friezes are 
represented wearing necklaces of cylinders and 
pierced gems. The Hissarlik disks may have 
been worn as amulets, and on that supposition the 
strange graffiti on them may have some symbolical 
import. 

On a comparison of the pottery and disks Iron* 
Hissarlik with the pottery and other antiquities 
of the very earliest period which we can connect 
with the Hellenic race, we find that the rudeness 
of Dr. Schliemann’s antiquities far transcends the 
rudeness of all previously-known archaic art. Are 
we then justified in assuming that, because the 
Hissarlik antiquities are ruder, therefore they are 
earlier; that because their rudeness is non-Hel¬ 
lenic, therefore it is pre-Hellenic? That is the 
question really at issue in regard to Dr. Schlie¬ 
mann’s discoveries. Of course there may be bar¬ 
barism of all times. Certain British and Gaulish 
gold coins are of extreme rudeness, but it is now 
proved that they are of a comparatively recent 
date, being derived by slow degradation from the 
coins of Philip II. of Macedon. 

Assuming, then, that art may be Neo-barbaric, 
or Palneo-barbaric, have we any certain criterion 
to distinguish these two clssses? As yet not; 
we must consider each case with all its collateral 
circumstances; and taking all these into conside¬ 
ration, the lecturer thought we were justified in 
claiming for tho Hassarlik antiquities a place in 
the pre-Hellenic period. 

He then passed on to review the remainder of the 
collection. The implements and weapons in stone 
and bronze he left to be discussed bv those more 
conversant with that class of antiquities. With 
regard to the gold ornaments, the lecturer re¬ 
marked that they did not in any wav remind him 
of the earliest ornaments of the Greeks, Etruscans, 
or Assyrians. There was no embossed or chased 
work, and only one slight indication of the granu¬ 
lated work of which Etruria and Camirus had 
vielded such fine specimens. The ornaments at 
llissarlik were composed of wire and thin plates 
beat out, and had a curious resemblance to certain 
ornaments in bronze found at Ilallstadt, in Upper 
Austria, and published by Von Sacken. In con¬ 
clusion, the lecturer expressed his strong convic¬ 
tion that, for the due investigation of the His¬ 
sarlik question, the following ancient sites should 
be explored, the tumuli on the plain of Troy, the 
tumuli of the Lydian kings near Sardis, also 
Orchomenos, Tiryns, and Mycenae, which latter 
site Dr. Schliemann was now at work on. 

Professor Max Muller took objection to Mr. 
Newton’s use of the term pre-Hellenic, contending 
that there could be no reason for supposing that 
the Greeks did not, like other nations, pass through 
such a rude phase of art as was represented by 
the Hissarlik antiquities. The word pre-Hellenic 
is, however, employed by archaeologists simply to 
indicate the period of Greek civilization preceding 
that in which the name of Hellenes came to be 
applied to the whole nation. Another point 
raised by Professor Muller was Dr. Sehliemann's 
interpretation of the word “ glaukopis ” as meaning 
“owl-headed,” which Mr. Newton had partly 
defended, though tho terminations o/ts and opts 
clearly refer to the eye only, and not to the head. 
The fault of Dr. Sehliemann's interpretation of 
the Iliad generally is its literalness; and, after 
complaining of this, Professor MUller referred Dr. 
Schliemann to the passage in the Iliad where 
Hector laments that there is no more gold in Trov, 
as itself proof, if taken literally, that the treasure 
found at llissarlik was not a Trojan treasure. 

Mr. Banbury, in reference to a remark in the 
letter from Mr. Gladstone, justified the statement 
as to the presence of tin in the Hissarlik bronzes, 
which had been made in a recent article in the 
Edinburyh Eerieic, of which he avowed himself 
the author. 

Mr. Franks pointed out that in France, Ireland, 
in India, and elsewhere in the East implements of 
pure copper certainly occur, though the instances 
ore very rare. He also exhibited drawings of the 
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bronze implements found at Ialysus, which he con¬ 
sidered much less rude than those from Ilissarlik. 

Mr. Octavius Morgan drew attention to the fact 
that copper is exceedingly difficult to smelt with¬ 
out a slight admixture of tin. Mr. Howorth 
noted the resemblance between the vases from 
Hissarlik with the so-called owls'-heads and cer¬ 
tain vases found in Germany, and published in the 
Zeitschrift fur Ethnologie. 


Royaz Institution ( Friday, May 1). 
Professor Rolzeston began his lecture on “ The 
Early Inhabitants of the North of England,” by 
referring to the various objects, such as urns and 
their contents, ornaments, and other relics, pro¬ 
cured from the graves of the various races who 
had successively inhabited the North of England. 
In the first part of his lecture he described the 
finding of a very large number of Anglo-Saxon 
cremation urns in that part of the East Killing of 
Yorkshire which is connected with the names of 
Edwin, Paullinus, and (Joiti. The importance of 
this find was pointed out, none of similar magni¬ 
tude having been as yet come upon in that district. 
And the general confirmation which it gave to the 
views previously advocated by the lecturer at the 
Royal Institution (see Proceeding*, March 25, 1S70), 
totheeflect of the Anglo-Saxons having been exceed¬ 
ingly numerous, was pointed out. In the second 
place, he exhibited and described some sets of or¬ 
naments procured by him in the same district from 
some Saxon burials in the stage between heathen 
cremation and Christian burial, as described bv him 
in the Archaeologia, vol. xlii., 1870. With these 
relics certain much older, as well as certain quite 
modem implements had come to be mixed up in the 
graves themselves, and the various fallacies which 
accidental or intentional intermixtures might lead, 
or had led to, were glanced at. Thirdly, the 
lecturer, in a very few words, gave a summary of 
the way in which cremation, supreme in England 
during the period of Saxon heathendom, from 
A.D. 450 to a.d. 630, had given way in at least 
the more civilised parts of Roman Britain to 
burial, from the date of the generation subsequent 
toSeptimius Severus down to the former of the 
dates just given. 

Before passing to the description of the pre- 
Roman and pre-historic modes of interment prac¬ 
tised in the North of England, the lecturer made 
some remarks as to the rationale, or, as it might 
be termed, the genesis of the practice of crema¬ 
tion, referring herein with an expression of 
mingled assent and dissont to the recently pub¬ 
lished views of Professor Unger, in the Mit- 
theilungen ans item Getting'schen Anthroyologischen 
Vereine, 1874, p. 25 seqq., and to the account of 
the“ Funeral Ceremonies of the Ancient Hindus,” 
given by Babu Rajendralala Mitra in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society, No. iv. 1870. 
Affection for a deceased relative suggested two 
objects to survivors in all ages: firstly, the preser¬ 
vation of the surroundings of the deceased in the 
very condition in which they were at the time of 
death, this object being felt to be a right one, as 
the mourner did not realise the fact of death in all 
its bearings at once. Secondly, when the fact had 
impressed itself and become realised, it was felt to 
be right to have the remains of the departed pre¬ 
served under the protection and in the proximity 
of kinsfolk. The chambered long barrow, with 
its inmates ranged in a crouching position along its 
wall, with food and other outfitting^ placed side by 
side with them, in imitation of the house, or cave, 
or hut tenanted by them in life, answered both 
objects; difficulties of transport, death in war, or 
plague, or the natural working of warmth of 
climate, as described by Teiresias in the Antigone of 
Sophocles, 1060 fl080), made cremation often the 
only possible mode of securing, at least, the second 
of the two objects. Professor Rolleston concluded 
by giving a description of the round and long 
barrows of the North of England, at the exami¬ 
nation of which by the Rev. William Greenwell, 
F.S.A., he had many times assisted. 


FINE ART. 

THE MASTER OF ANTONIO ALLEGRI. 

Notizie di Antonio Allegri, di Antonio Bario- 
lotti suo Maestro, e di altri Pittori cd Artisii 
Gorregien. Dell’ Awocato Cav. Quirino 
Bigi. (Modena, 1878.) 8vo. 

It is less curious than disheartening that 
“Correggio literature” should have swelled 
to its present inordinate size without adding 
a tittle of evidence to that which was brought 
together half a century ago by Pungileoni.* 
There is clearly a demand for such litera¬ 
ture, since Martini’s Life of Correggio went 
through a second edition in 1871 at Parma, 
and was followed in 1873 by a new book, the 
title of which heads this notice; but we 
may regret that • the supply should be so 
copious, since it is at the same time so 
worthless. 

Cavalier Quirino Bigi is a member of the 
Royal deputation appointed to promote the 
study of Italian history in the provinces of 
the Emilia. He is a corresponding member 
of numerous scientific and literary academies, 
but he seems to have no taste for the rules 
which should guide historians, and still less 
respect for the strict method which imposes 
on them a due reference to authoritative 
sources. In a diffuse yet dogmatical style 
he makes statements of the most extensive 
scope without attempting to support them 
by documentary evidence; and he constructs 
a Life of Correggio in which a well-worn 
narrative is covered with new patches as an 
old coat might be with large but worthless 
spangles. There is nothing more evident 
than that Antonio Allegri received some sort 
of education in the city of his birth. Equally 
certain is the influence of the Venetian and 
Mantuan schools upon the development of 
his art. Yet if we are asked to name the 
master who trained him at Correggio, we are 
quite as incompetent to give an answer as to 
say with certainty that he had acquaintance 
with Costa aud Leonbruno on the one hand, 
or Palma and Lotto on the other. Look¬ 
ing at the pictures which have been pre¬ 
served, wo may infer that ho had some con¬ 
nexion with all these painters, yet no one 
can do more than urge the probability of 
their having met. But such scruples as 
these Cavalier Bigi ignores. He speaks of 
Antonio Bartolotti as Allegri’s master with¬ 
out adducing any testimony, just as he 
affirms, without condescending to vouchers, 
that Allegri accompanied Manfred of Cor¬ 
reggio to Mantua in 1511. Similar state¬ 
ments have been made in the shape of sug¬ 
gestions, never before in the assumed form 
of established facts. 

It may be conceded that some light has 
been thrown by this book on the life of Bar¬ 
tolotti, though even here manuscript records 
arc quoted of which the text is altogether 
withheld. In substance the story is this : 
Bartolotti's name appears at the head of the 
register of the Guild of Correggio in 1500; it 
occurs in connexion with works of art in the 
books of the Franciscans, and in the records of 


* Pungileoni's materials were those which 
Michele Antonioli of Correggio put together. 
They were used, as we learn from Campon {Let¬ 
ter e, p. 203), after Antonioli’s death without ac¬ 
knowledgment. 

Diq 


the Palace of Correggio; there is documentary 
proof to show that Antonio and Ladino with 
two apprentices from Correggio laboured in 
the Castello of Novellara, and that payments 
of money for the board and lodging of these 
artists are in the accounts of that palace for 
1514—1518. Interlaced with statements'of 
this kind are more dubious ones as to pic¬ 
tures assignable to Bartolotti, and amongst 
others one which refers more particularly to 
an altarpiece in the gallery of Modena repre- 
presenting the Virgin and Child between St. 
Francis and St. Quirinus. The story told of 
this piece deserves notice, as it illustrates 
the method upon which Cavalier Bigi thinks 
fit to proceed. He says truly, that in the 
background of the picture a cartello may be 
observed, containing a line of capital letters 
and the date of 1511; but he performs a 
curious feat by giving ns the sequence of 
these letters asABDNDF, and interpret¬ 
ing them : “ Antonins Bartolotti De Nostra 
Devotione Facta.” Nothing more easy after 
this than to assign any number of works to 
the same person. It may be a matter of 
small account that such sleight of hand 
should be displayed in respect of a painter 
of low powers like Bartolotti; but when the 
same system is applied to Allegri, the conse¬ 
quences are serious. 

In the further course of his narrative, the 
author alludes to certain decorations made 
by Bartolotti in the suburban palace of the 
Lords of Correggio ; and he says “ that it is 
affirmed that two of the rooms in the same 
palace were painted by Bartolotti’s pupil 
Antonio Allegri.” Who affirms this, and 
upon whose authority, Cavalier Bigi does 
not deign to inquire. It is sufficient that 
some one has once made the statement. He 
believes and accepts it, and, starting from 
these premisses, he goes back to the records 
proving the employment of Bartolotti with 
two apprentices in 1514—1518 at Novellara, 
to declare that one of those apprentices must 
be Antonio Allegri. If the altarpiece of 
San Francesco at Dresden be accepted as a 
genuine work of Correggio, and as one which 
he finished in 1515, we shall know what to 
think of a theory which makes a master of 
sueh power subordinate to a nameless local 
guildsman. But if we remember that the 
Marriage of St. Catherine at the Louvre was 
finished about 1518, we are left to form a 
very poor idea of Cavalier Bigi’s discre¬ 
tion. 

To follow this historian through the dull 
and uninteresting life of Pomponio Allegri, 
who inherited the name without a particle 
of the talents of his father,—to read how 
Antonio Bemieri, after being taught by 
Allegri, went to Venice, “ and there obtained 
from Titian the lessons which enabled him 
to become a perfect miniature painter,”—to 
trace the wake of the narrative as it meanders 
through the lives of obscure Correggians is 
a task so tedious that few will venture to 
undertake it. Future searchers may turn 
the pages for a stray notice. They will be 
able to consult what Mr. Carlyle so often and 
so pathetically regrets not to have found— 
an index—but they will be careful not to 
accept Cavalier Bigi’s facts unless they are 
confirmed by other evidence. 

J. A. Cbowe. . 
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TUB MOABITE POTTERY OP M. SHAPIRA. 

Under the title of “ Chauvinism in Archaeology ” 
Professor Schlottmann communicates to the Nord- 
deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung of April 12, the fol¬ 
lowing letter respecting the imputations recently 
cast upon the genuineness of this collection by 
M. Clermont Ganneau. 

Halle : March 81,1874. 

“In the year 1872 a collection of numerous 
objects in clay, some of which bore letters and in¬ 
scriptions, was brought to Jerusalem from the 
Moabite territory. There were among them urns, 
pendant lamps presenting more or less elegance of 
form, and many strange-looking idols, besides 
numerous tesserae, and other smaller objects, 
such as we commonly meet with in remains 
belonging to Roman and Greek art. Drawings 
were sent to me of the articles in question, by 
which I was enabled to give the earliest report 
that had as yet appeared of these discoveries. 
I attempted also a variety of explanations in 
which other scholars concurred. In consequence 
of the representations which I was empowered 
to make to the Government at Berlin, on the 
part of the German Oriental Society, as their 
secretary pro tem., the whole of the Moabite re¬ 
mains were purchased in the autumn of 1873, 
after having been submitted to various careful 
examinations with a view of testing their genuine¬ 
ness. 

“ This collection has, however, been denounced 
as spurious by M. Ganneau, lately in the service 
of the French Consulate at Jerusalem, and at pre¬ 
sent an agent of the Palestine Exploration Fund, 
although he has not seen the objects which he 
condemns as the work of a forger. In a letter 
which appeared in the Athenaeum of January 24 
of last year, M. Ganneau had made known his 
views on the subject in a manner which was well 
calculated to impress all who were ignorant of the 
real bearings of the question, and his remarks were 
copied into various foreign papers. 

“M. Ganneau’s communication to the Athenaeum 
called forth no small amount of reprobation on the 
part of some of our best Oriental scholars, one of 
whom in a letter to me expressed his regret that 
‘ Chauvinism should not have spared even the 
Moabite antiquities.’ In a similar strain, the 
American Professor MacWhorter, an independent 
competent authority, in writing to the New 
Haven Daily Palladium (February 10), com¬ 
pared M. (xanneau to those pieces so often 
represented on the Paris boards, in which 
French soldiers are alwavs giving chase to the 
Germans—for no other object, as far as one can 
see, than that of gratifying the taste of a certain 
portion of the audience. Professor MacWhorter 
recommends his countrymen to suspend their 
judgment for a time in order that—to compare 
small things with great—they may have an 
opportunity of seeing M. Ganneau hastening on to 
his ‘ literary Sedan ’ as the inevitable sequel to 
his self-imposed ‘ baptism of fire.’ And it must 
be confessed that he has thrown himself headlong 
into one of the most absurd delusions, while he 
fiucied he was triumphantly exposing the snares 
uw which others had fallen. 

“ I have from the first drawn attention to the 
various particulars in regard to which the 
Moabite inscriptions might be considered open 
to suspicion, while I at the same time pointed 
out the different marks of genuineness which 
as undeniably characterise them; and on all these 
points I have had the satisfaction of knowing 
that my opinions agreed with those of the most 
eminent scholars. I think, moreover, that in several 
respects theinscriptions present a degree of technical 
and artistic skill in their execution which entirely 
precludes the idea that they could be the work¬ 
manship of an unskilled mechanic of Jerusalem, 
or of any forger. Thus, for instance, we find 
that the raised letters have been executed in 
very different styles, as on one of the urns now 
in the Berlin Museum, where the characters have 
undoubtedly been formed by the application of 


stamps or types, presenting the earliest evidence 
of that mode of multiplying writing which was 
subsequently developed into the art of printing. 

“ The internal evidences of authenticity are 
quite as conclusive as these external features, 
which M. Ganneau refuses to recognise. The 
source from which the collection was obtained, 
is, moreover, perfectly unimpeachable, as the ob¬ 
jects of which it is composed were purchased 
from the well-known German bookseller and 
antiquary, Herr Shapira, who is justly held in 
such high esteem by his compatriots at Jeru¬ 
salem, that, as M. Ganneau himself expressly ad¬ 
mits, his character is unimpeachable. It is ad¬ 
mitted that he exercised great skill and circum¬ 
spection in collecting these Moabite antiquities; 
for, after having secured the good-will of the 
owerful Trans-Jordan Sheikh, Ali-Diab, whom 
e entertained hospitably in his own house, he 
had sent an experienced agent, Selim-el-Kari, into 
the desert, who pressed the Bedouins with unex¬ 
ampled success into the service of science. 

“ But it is precisely at this point, according to 
the hazardous conjecture of M. Ganneau, that we 
are enabled to detect the first trace of deception ; 
and here our French opponent, basing his asser¬ 
tion on a far inferior knowledge of the country 
and the people, does not hesitate to charge 
Selim with having duped Herr Shapira, thus 
crediting the man with the extraordinary talent 
of being able suddenly to show himself in the 
character of a skilled artificer and moulder of clay 
figures, which he moreover must have had the 
cleverness to transport, undetected, from Jerusalem 
to the other side of the Jordan, and to bury for 
the purpose of excavating them again. Yet this 
was a man who could at best dauh a rude picture 
for the use of the pilgrims. We may also men¬ 
tion that, for the satisfaction of doubts which 
had been raised as early as August, 1872, the 
scene of the Moabite discoveries was visited, 
and carefully examined, by Messrs. Weser and 
Duisburg, the latter of whom is a practical busi¬ 
ness man, well acquainted with the country, 
and thoroughly conversant with people and 
things in the East. Under circumstances 
which positively admit of no ground for decep¬ 
tion, these gentlemen obtained a variety of in¬ 
scribed objects in terra-cotta, which are precisely of 
the same character and appearance as those which 
had already been brought to Jerusalem. Drawings 
of these articles are before me, together with 
Herr Weser's interesting journal, which has been 
printed. In the course of a second excursion he ob¬ 
tained seven unis, which he saw removed from the 
earth; and when he and Herr Duisburg, together 
with three English travellers, made a third expedi¬ 
tion to the same spot at the end of February of the 
present year, numerous collections of clay figures 
were offered them for sale by the Bedouins, who 
since, having found a purchaser for them in Selim, 
had been constantly on the alert to make further 
discoveries. Considering all these circumstances, 
we can scarcely attach any permanent weight to 
the romantic theory of M. Ganneau, in whose eyes 
this unseen Selim plays the part of a veritable 
magician out of the Arabian Nights. 

“ But in these flights of fancy M. Ganneau is not 
even original. In all he says he is simply dis¬ 
torting and exaggerating the equally groundless, 
but still more thoughtfully considered objections 
of Mr. Tyrwhitt Drake, who, in his letter in the 
Athenaeum of March 7,1874, drew attention to the 
slender grounds upon which M. Ganneau had been 
disposed summarily to deny the genuineness of all 
Moabite remains of clay and terra-cotta articles. 
Mr. Drake, however, went no further than to 
declare, that while he believed the first discovery 
to have been genuine, he considered that the 
objects then found had been copied, and the 
spurious imitations passed off as original. It 
cannot, however, be denied that, apart from 
ordinary grounds for suspicion, Mr. Drake has no 
foundation for these opinions beyond the statement 
of a ragged old potter's assistant, a genuine vaga¬ 


bond, called Abd-el-Baki, who stated, after a pro¬ 
longed examination, that he bad been employed 
by Selim to make the clay figures in question. 
The man, however, subsequently contradicted this 
on oath, and declared at the German Consulate, 
that, when he made his previous statement, the 
strangers had ‘ stolen bis tongue,’ meaning- 
thereby that he had been led to say what 
he saw they wished to hear—a well-known 
characteristic of a certain class of Arabs; and 
the best proof of his not having lied on the 
second occasion is hiB want of practical skill 
as a potter or moulder when put to the test, for 
the two earthenware figures wbich he made for 
Mr. Drake in return for a very large sum of money 
show no resemblance whatever to the design, or 
to the drawings of the undoubted Moabite idols. 

“ Mr. Drake, who very reasonably felt some 
doubt in regard to the disclosures made to him 
by Abd-el-Baki, on December 24, 1873, was desir¬ 
ous of obtaining further proof. He accordingly 
communicated his suspicions to M. Ganneau, ancl 
begged him to receive them in ‘ confidence.’ 
But M. Ganneau, inspired by a desire to derive 
Mat by publishing a piquant revelation, wrote on 
December 29 the letter which subsequently ap¬ 
peared in the pages of the Athenaeum. In 
the interval between Mr. Drake’s letter and 
the date of M. Ganneau’s writing, the latter 
had, after many ineffectual attempts, succeeded 
in procuring one witness—a poor, shy, feeble, 
one-eyed boy, called Hassan, to corroborate 
his statement that all the Moabite pottery waa 
a colossal piece of humbug, disgraceful to the 
German savants connected with it. This boy, 
who had been apprenticed to a potter, confided to 
him, in the strictest secresy, that Selim him¬ 
self made all sorts of inscribed clay figures, which 
were baked in his former master Ahmed's furnace, 
and that he had frequently carried them backwards 
and forwards. The man, Ahmed, when brought 
up to the German Consulate, declared that the 
boy’s story was a tissue of lies from beginning to 
end; and although the lad himself, with much 
crying and many contradictions, at first kept to hia 
accusation against Selim, he after a time retracted 
his words, and with renewed tears confessed that 
he had lied out of fear for ‘ the man on the white 
horse,’ i.e. M. Ganneau. According to his state¬ 
ment, he had been induced by the orders of hia 
present master (a man from whom, by the way, 
M. Ganneau had been unable to obtain any infor¬ 
mation) to follow the gentleman to his distant 
residence, and there, within closed doors, and after 
receiving a box on the ear and seeing the riding- 
whip laid down ready for use, he said what he 
knew it was wished he should say. We are bound, 
of course, to refer much of this account to the 
imagination of the Arab boy; but, on the other 
hand, we may, with equal certainty, assume that 
his first statement was decidedly not spontaneous. 

“ The report, which will shortly be published, of 
the investigation which took place at the German 
Consulate will, we are sure, prove beyond doubt 
the perfect untrustworthiness of both these wit¬ 
nesses. We can easily understand how they be¬ 
came possessed of the information necessary for 
their purpose. The large sum of money paid by 
the Prussian Government for old and apparently 
unimportant articles of pottery had probably been 
exaggerated among the Arabs by report, while the 
good fortune that had befallen Selim must have 
been well known among them, and more especially 
to the handful of potters of Jerusalem. ?*or can 
we suppose that these men were so stupid as not 
clearly to perceive the object of the two sceptical 
foreigners, who made repeated search for the sup¬ 
posed manufacturers of these articles. 

“ We think that Selim’s undoubted cleverness 
is a fresh proof of his honesty, for why should he 
have engaged in the dangerous and precarious 
labour of fabricating spurious antiquities, when 
his many years’ acquaintance with the Bedouins 
must have made him familiar with the abundance 
of earthenware figures and other objects which 
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they found in the land of Moah ? There is not 
a shadow of foundation for the assumption that 
he ever undertook any such labour. On the 
very day when the number of the Athenaeum 
incriminating him reached Jerusalem, a domi¬ 
ciliary visit was made at his house while he was 
absent in Moab, but neither drawings, models, or 
instruments of any kind which could incri¬ 
minate him were found on the premises. On 
his return he was taken to the German Con¬ 
sulate before he had crossed the threshold of 
his own door, and remained there by his own 
consent, under constant surveillance, for several 
days. It was impossible for him to have entered 
into any understanding with the two witnesses, and 
when they were confronted with him it was dis¬ 
covered that they did not even know him per¬ 
sonally. In his examination, at which M. Ganneau 
and Mr. Drake were present, there was nothing in 
his behaviour or manner to imply guilt. He cer¬ 
tainly charged M. Ganneau with having promised 
him 100/. if he would confess that he had fabricated 
the clay figures in the possession of Ilerr Shapira; 
and in reply to this, M. Ganneau observes that he 
considers this statement as equivalent to a con¬ 
fession of Selim’s guilt (Habemus reum confiten- 
temV), or else as a proof that he himself had 
been guilty of the meanness ascribed to him. 
There can, however, be no doubt that he had 
closely questioned Selim with a view of extorting 
the wished-for admission; and one can easily 
understand that the excitable Arab, if he were 
innocent, should have paid back a false charge 
now publicly made by an equally false counter¬ 
accusation. 

“ The illogical alternatives by which M. Ganneau 
has thus made Mr. Drake’s unproved, but yet con¬ 
ceivable theory appear at once inconceivable and 
contradictory, only show the difficulties of his 
position. He believes that Selim fabricated the 
new Moabite inscriptions according to the copy of 
the Mesa inscription that was made some years 
ago. But the recently found inscriptions are com¬ 
posed of letters belonging to several other alphabets 
besides the Moabite. The forms and symbolism of 
the clay figures, if false, also imply extensive 
archaeological knowledge, and therefore we must 
enquire who could have been the learned epigraphist 
ana archaeologist who stood at the elbow of the 
ignorant and unlettered Selim. In reply to this 
and similar inquiries, and to the observations made 
by Herr Weser in reference to instances of falsifica¬ 
tion, M. Ganneau, in the presence of Mr. Drake and 
others, retreated, on Feb. 16, to the more modest 
position of doubting only such articles in the collec¬ 
tion as bore the same letters as the Mesa Stone! The 
next day, however, he penned another letter to 
the Athenaeum , in which he reiterated his former 
assertion, that the entire collection was spurious, 
concluding his remarks with the pathetic senti¬ 
ment, ‘ Either I myself am an “ illustrious im¬ 
postor,” or the pseudo-Moabitic potterv must 
once for all be banished from the domain of science, 
to which it never ought to have been admitted ! ’ 
If this alternative be correct, we on our side must 
repeat, Habemus reum confitentem 1 However, we 
are quite ready to suggest a third alternative in 
the self-deception of over-hasty zeal and ill- 
regulated patriotism. 

“M. Ganneau has, upon a previous occasion, 
publicly laid himself open to these charges, for 
m 1870 he did not scruple to proclaim himself 
the first discoverer of the since celebrated Mesa 
Stone, although the credit of the discovery really 
belonged to the German missionary, Herr Klein. 
He, moreover, took occasion, when negotiations 
had been set on foot by the Prussian Government 
for the purchase of the stone, to interfere in a 
manner not very creditable to himself, the de- 
lorable result of which was that the tablet was 
roken up by the Bedouins. English scholars 
expressed their opinion of his conduct in no 
measured terms, and at the time I myself defended 
him in an English periodical against several un¬ 
proved charges, as I was disposed to judge him as 


leniently as possible in consideration of the really 
good service which he had done to science. Now, 
however, he has forced me by his ill-considered 
observations — enveloped as they are with a 
semblance of official accuracy—to draw attention 
to the lees bright aspects of his conduct; and in 
the interests of truth and of the genuine value 
of a collection which our own Government has 
with praiseworthy munificence secured to science, 
I am compelled to speak of M. Ganneau with un¬ 
compromising plainness and candour. 

“I need hardly observe that I have no in¬ 
tention in what I have said to charge the Oriental 
scholars of France generally with Chauvinism. 
Among them are men whom I highly honour, and 
from whom, I feel confident, I may look for an 
unprejudiced opinion even in regard to the present 
question; and no one would rejoice more than 
myself should M. Ganneau be disposed to retract 
his over-hasty judgment, and thus pay to science 
a service to which his considerable abilities would 
impart a genuine Value. 

“Professor Dr. Schlottmann.” 


Exhibition of the Royal Academy. 

First Notice. 

Three stages of impression are naturally excited 
by these many-coloured walls in the mind of the 
spectator who year by year surveys them. The 
first impression is all beauty and brilliancy; we 
feel as if in the poet's Palace of Art; we do not 
know how we can ever discriminate between so 
many rival masterpieces. It would be a very 
wonderful gallery indeed, and such as the world 
at present nowhere contains, not even, probably, 
within the walls of any single cabinet, which 
could sustain this childlike and delightful illu¬ 
sion ; and the next stage which the critical spec¬ 
tator reaches, by a natural reaction, is hence often 
a sense of flatness, general level of commonplace, 
and disappointment. But, as the first impression 
disappears from all except children spontaneouslv, 
so the second disappears from all but a few minis 
of more than common narrowness and cynicism. 
Studying the walls more carefully, we reach the 
third, finding now much to admire, with little 
shown which does not bear evidence of strenuous 
human effort, even if this be not always, or very 
often, successful. We now begin really to see the 
Exhibition ; we can now try to decide upon what 
we like; we may now, with a little trouble, 
gain that highest pleasure which lies equally 
far from undiscerning praise and narrow satire, 
and is found in the fairest and most painstaking 
judgment we can form upon the many things 
submitted for our enjoyment. 

Some visitors to the Exhibition will turn, with 
something of a sneer, from the last words. Art is 
for pleasure only, they will murmur; they do 
not care to frame a judgment upon it, especially 
if pains are to be taken ; they mean to follow 
their tastes, “ about which no dispute is permis¬ 
sible ; ” fairness on these matters is unattainable, 
and not worth having, if it were to be attained. 

Voices such as these are common in private 
utterance; nay, they have been sometimes heard 
as public professions from those who, unhappily, 
have had the power to put their “ educated barbar¬ 
ism "into overt practice. The most immediately im¬ 
pressive argument against those who think thus is, 
that spectators in this frame of mind sacrifice 
much of their immediate, and more of their per¬ 
manent pleasure. It is wonderful how greatly 
enjoyment is increased when we feel that it 
depends upon the exercise of our own sense 
ana judgment; when we are not mere passive 
recipients, but can account to ourselves and to 
others for what we have received. The difference 
is like that between looking indolently on a land¬ 
scape or a cathedral, and making out the several 
features of the scene, identifying the chief objects, 
or following the dates of the building and the 
purposes of its structure. The little immediate 


exertion is followed by an almost disproportionate 
enlargement of pleasure. And we should observe 
that it is only this reasoned pleasure which re¬ 
mains in the memory, and forms, in its turn, a 
foundation for greater enjoyment when we see 
the next sight, or the next gallery. For, although 
the object of art is really and only pleasure, and 
any other aim, however high, substituted for this, 
a divergence from the proper object, yet it is in a 
lofty and enduring pleasure that the object is 
truly attained. Treat Art as a simple pastime, 
and, by a singular natural law, the intellectual 
element in it, which cannot be eluded or elimin¬ 
ated, soon makes it wearisome. 

If these remarks carry any conviction with 
them, it will probably be next urged by many, 
that more knowledge is required than they have 
to bring; that taste is too difficult for them, even 
whilst they allow it to be desirable. To such 
objectors our answer would be simply, Try! Taste 
in art is, we would not venture to say a 
much easier, but certainly a much simpler thing 
than is often imagined. True it may be that, 
in its purest and most finished sense, taste 
requires a considerable and varied knowledge, 
including experience to compare what has 
been done heretofore within the sphere of the art 
in question, resting on a natural bias or capacity 
of due sensitiveness. But a certain degree of 
taste may be gained with a far smaller range of 
these gifts and acquisitions, which will put us in 
the way of judging wisely, and help us to under¬ 
stand the judgments of more instructed men. As 
much as this, at any rate, lies within the scope of 
hundreds, who, simply from not caring or not 
daring to begin, forfeit the pleasure which even 
the earliest efforts to judge reasonably would 
yield them. And if opportunity or native capa¬ 
city for long advances be denied, this ought no 
more to be accepted as a ground for not attempting, 
than a girl would be justified who gave up music 
because she will never play like Madame Schu¬ 
mann. “ It is something to go so far, if to go 
farther be not permitted.” 

If the notes on this year’s Exhibition which I 
propose to give, aid any spectators to a more com¬ 
plete enjoyment, whether by way of agreement or 
of dissent from my criticism, my purpose will be 
answered. The invidious task of attempting to 
review the work of contemporary artists requires 
some such possibility of usefulness to render it 
endurable; and the writer faintly hopes that, in 
cases where he is reluctantly unable omnia bona 
dicere, this aim may be accepted as some palliation 
of his criticism. I shall, however, only try now 
to mark out the pictures which appear, on different 
grounds, most noteworthy, at a first glance over 
the many-coloured walls of the 100th Exhibition. 

Perhaps the most convenient scheme will be 
mainly to follow the natural order of the rooms; 
reserving an arrangement by subject and style for 
subsequent notices. 


In the first gallery Mr. Hook gives us the 
Kelp-Burners ; one of the most brilliant of his 
scenes from Shetland, a district which supplies 
exactly that quality of shoreside rock and pictu¬ 
resque fishing population which has long enjoyed 
his special favour. This very bright and pleasing 
picture has a companion, we suppose from the 
same region. Mr. Millais, who appears, as he has 
often done during late years, in the triple form of 
portraiture, figure subject, and landscape, matches 
Mr. Hook on the opposite wall with a pine forest 
and a load of timber carted away from a hillside. 
This hillside is one of the most successful bits of 
landscape in the Exhibition. 

We can here only note in passing M. Legros’ 
French tinker as one of the ablest pictures of the 
Year; with some pleasant figure-pieces by Messrs. 
Perugini, Prinsep, and Storey. Here, also, is a 
portrait by Mr. Watts of the justly distinguished 
preacher and thinker, Mr. Janies Alartineau. This, 
like the same painter's head of Mr. John Stuart 
Mill,elsewhere, is very striking; though, perhaps, 
in both portraits the attempt to paint the look of 
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mental power is conspicuous above the power to 
render it. 

In the next room Mr. Stone has a group of a 
labourer and his family, on a larger scale and with 
a greater simplicity of intention than is common 
with his work. T wo good specimens of the rock 
and sea landscape, executed in that definite style 
of handling which marks one school of our land¬ 
scapists, by Mr. Knight and Mr. Naish, are here, 
with a large sea-piece by Mr. Brett; and there are 
several small figure pictures by the familiar names 
of Marks, Tissot, Leslie, Pettie, and Calderon, to 
which we shall return. But we ask special atten¬ 
tion to the Moorish Garden (Mr. Leighton) and 
the Children teasing a Snail (M. Frere), as two 
works of great though widely diverse beauty, and 
both (in our eyes), by far the best specimens 
which the artists respectively exhibit. There is 
also a Roman picture-gallery, in which M. Alma- 
Tadema divides our interest between archaeology 
and sentiment, and a carefully-finished child- 
portrait by Mr. Millais; which, however, hardly 
has that interest which his work generally com¬ 
mands. 

The great gallery, perhaps, fails to retain its com¬ 
parative superiority upon this occasion. More than 
anywhere, I think we here miss Landseer. Our most 
brilliant, if not our soundest, figure-painter holds 
one of the “ places of honour.” The North West 
Passage (an aged sailor declaring for a new voyage 
of Arctic discovery) is, no doubt, destined to be the 
leading popular star of the year; but, with too many 
more of Mr. Millais’ splendid audacities, in years far 
otTis likely to excite an admiration freely tempored 
by the first of the two famous criticisms which 
Goldsmith enforces on his youthful connoisseur. 
The place of honour opposite is occupied, if 
not filled, by a work which even Mr. Frith’s 
numerous admirers are not likely to find quite 
adequate to the situation ; an ecclesiastical cere¬ 
mony at Boulogne. Near the first door we 
have Mr. Marks’ elaborate Builders' Stiike in Vie 
Sixteenth Century ; but we fancy that he is more 
favourably represented further on. Opposite to 
this hangs the best piece of serious figure painting 
we have hitherto met with; the Virgin taken 
Home by St. John of Mr. Armitage. Passing 
several landscapes of merit, amongst which an 
inland view by Mr. Hook shines conspicuously, 
we note an animal picture by Mr. Riviere, larger 
than any we have seen by him, larger, indeed than 
he has been able to deal with satisfactorily; a 
pretty Florentine subject (Mr. Yearnes), and a 
very clever Moorish scene by Mr. Hodgson. 
Here also are two Oriental interiors by Messrs. 
Leighton and Lewis. The latter has another in 
the fourth gallery, not more perfect technically 
than this Bazaar ,—for that could hardly be,— 
but with much higher charm and interest: it is 
one of the great successes of the year. A capi¬ 
tal small piece by Mr. Marks follows; a solitary 
reader enjoying the fun of Rabelais; and, in 
another style, Mr. Dobson's pretty girl with 
goats. And Mr. Herbert's excellent (and, to our 
eyes, much improved) repetition of his subject 
from the parable of the “ Sower,” again suggests 
the same kind of contrast with Mr. Poole's emi¬ 
nently sweet and graceful Best by the Wayside. 

Passing much, here and indeed everywhere, for 
more careful review, let us note a clever incident- 
piece from Morocco bv Mr. Burgess as a welcome 
relief from too many “ things of Spain;” a child 
by Mr. Millais, rather lively than lovely ; and a 
remarkably pleasing and interesting scene from 
Covent Garden Market (Mr. A. M‘I/ean), But 
by far the most noteworthy work in the fourth 
gallery,—in some ways the most noteworthy 
we have as yet examined,—is the large canvas 
of Applicants at a Casual Ward (Mr. Fildos). 
"With this work of remarkable skill and high, 
almost tragic, impressiveness let us also here name 
the two contributions by the great Dutch artist, 
Israels: a life-size girl, and the Anxious Family 
(galleries six and seven), commending them ail 
heartily to the spectator’s best attention. 


In these rooms and in the tenth gallery hang 
the poetically-felt Convent Boat (A. Hughes) ; a 
lovely sunset landscape by Mr. Davis; two 
classical pictures ( Prometheus , by Mr. W. Rich¬ 
mond ; Ulysses, by Mr. Hardy) each able in its 
way, and the former (if on such a point we 
may express an opinion), a successful piece of 
more than life-eize drawing; a fine Pyrenean 
view, with sheep in the foreground (A. Bonheur); 
the Old Sailor's Museum (A. Stocks), one of the 
best pictures exhibited in the “ incident ” class; 
a very originally-treated landscape, by Mr. Llovd 
(Sailors’ Gardens')-, and another of much power 
(Boats in Harbour), by Mr. Morris. The Lecture 
Room, filled with oil-pictures, many of mark and 
worth, the water-colours, architecture, crayon 
drawings, and prints, with that forlorn hope of 
our art, noble and unhappy sculpture, I here 
omit. But if the impression has been clearly 
given, it will have been perceived that,'whatever 
be the spectator’s final judgment on the character 
and prospects of English art as here exhibited, 
there is much to rewardJiis attentive study. 

F. T. Palgrave. 


EIGHTH EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF FRENCH 
ARTISTS. 

The walls of an exhibition of cabinet pictures 
bear always a certain resemblance to the pages of 
an album. In both cases Ve look to find an 
amusing variety of work, rather than such quality 
as makes a serious demand upon our attention. 
Minor men may perhaps give us of their best, but 
if a great name appears, it is usually only to enter 
the momentary record of a passing mood. But 
whilst it would not be fair to base any general 
estimate of French art on the contents of an ex¬ 
hibition such as this, they afford us much addi¬ 
tional and valuable material for study. 

The first thing which strikes us here, as indeed 
it must obviously strike the observer wherever 
work of this school is gathered together, is, that 
up to a certain point au is so good and so com¬ 
plete. Turn where we will, we have before us 
unmistakeable evidence of accurate observation of 
nature, of highly trained memory, of assured 
knowledge of ways and means, of clear sight, of 
definite purpose, and steady hands. Take the 
landscapes, which form so conspicuous a portion 
of the whole collection. Whether we look at the 
sheltered waters of Mathon’s On the Seine, or dwell 
on the simple, pure, and tender tones of Boudier's 
Pond at Bougemotit, or turn again, caught by the 
delicate sentiment with which Lambert has in¬ 
vested a Duck Pond, we find the same accom¬ 
plished workmanship brilliantly equal to the task 
of reproduction. The Wood Gatherers, by Pelouse, 
is, in its way, fidelity itself, and Karl Daubigny 
gives us exactly what he chooses, whether it be 
Washing on the Oise, or Moonlight, or St. Pauls 
from the Surrey side of the Thames, or Low Tide at 
Vilerville, enriched by an additional dash of manly 
vigour and energy which sends home to us the 
perfect truth of his work with the more emphatic 
meaning. The masterly performance of Fantin’s 
flowers (the tone of the background in Azaleas is 
luminously beautiful) is equally conspicuous, and 
Dupre’s Boats at Sea is admirably eiiective. 

Then, in the figure subjects, ll<iybet’s Negress 
charming a Heron is not only important on account 
of its size, but for the wonderful skill displayed in 
much of the painting, which is so absolutely real 
(we may note, for instance, the mother o’pearl in 
the tabouret, and the brush drawing in the 
plumage of the heron), and yet so perfectly 
in its place, and so full of apparent ease. On 
all sides it is portraiture, serene realism, 
satisfied in its end and tho magic triumph 
of its means. Nowhere do we trace the disturb¬ 
ing effort after the unseen, which has troubled the 
true poet in all ages, and shortened so often the 
power of his hand. Shades of sentiment now and 
again are permitted to soften the harshness of un¬ 
compromising directness in the reproduction of 1 


colour and form.' But even this is rare. _ Jules 
Breton’s Peasant Woman of the Douamez is very 
perfect sad complete in its way, and Corot con¬ 
tinues to weave his mysterious webs of quivering 
tint; his Goatherd, Deeming is full of true charm 
and delicate skill. Corot cannot, however, be 
counted of the band who represent the aims and 
tendencies of our day. The new men have re¬ 
volted against authority, against the school of 
which they are the children, against the principles 
of careful design, and classic rule to which they 
have owed so much. Here and there these con¬ 
ditions result, as in Sisley’s Hill at Poissg and 
Street in Poissy, in a voluntary renunciation of 
the usual sources of pleasure, a selection of 
nature which attracts neither by charm of 
colour, nor by mystery of chiaroscuro, nor 
by play of line. It is in the same spirit, 
though with widely differing artistic power, that 
Courbet, who reckons as a chief leader, attacks 
Bocks at Omans, giving us back perfectly just 
relation of tones, with, as it were, the faithfulness 
and insensibility of a mirror; or Vollon renders 
TrSport, which is one of the finest achievements 
of the kind in the room, but which, like its com¬ 
panions, though the whole surface could be Well 
taken in by the eye at a distance of two feet, is 
calculated to produce its effect only at about 
three yards off. Then, if as with Madr&zo colour 
is the chief preoccupation, it is not sought for in 
the spirit of a colourist instinctively seeking for 
lovely harmonies, hut rather in the spirit of an 
adventurer eager for the execution of tours de 
force, for the production of startling and unforeseen 
effects. And the training through which these 
men have evidently passed, enables them to en¬ 
counter technical dilhculties with the confidence 
justified of knowledge. 

What will be the next turn taken—whether the 
movement has a living principle of growth which 
will issue in crowning success; or whether a 
speedy reaction will set in which will place 
French art more completely than ever under the 
yoke of tradition and authority—it seems at 
present impossible to predict. 

E. F. S. Pattison. 


MR. storey’s BEHIRAXIS. 

Mr. Storey is certainly inexhaustible. There is 
no artist who repeats himself less, and there is 
none who limits his range more severely. All the 
great statues by which he is known are seated 
women—large, solid, mature. He never makes 
them stand, or even lie; he is never tempted by 
manly or girlish beauty ; yet no two of his statue’s 
are alike. 

“ Semiramis ” is leaning with her left arm far 
hack on the cushion of a low chair, her right hand 
with the signet-ring on it hangs in her lap ; the 
right leg is thrown over the left; the body is 
thrown far back on the left arm, but the head is 
upright; the hair is bushy and curly, bare, and 
bound together a few inches from the head. She 
wears a loose dress of fine linen unfastened at the 
throat, with a sash round the waist; her brace¬ 
lets and crown and sandal clasps are jewelled, and 
the polish of the marble at these isolated points 
makes a happy approach to illusion. 

The face is powerful, worn, and troubled, with 
wlmt might pass for the traces of guilt, and vet 
with a dominant sense of sullen, vigilant, imperial 
repose and voluptuous satisfaction. What masks 
the voluptuousness more than anything else are 
the eyelids, which are beginning to close over the 
full inscrutable eyes: the note of cruel scornful 
majesty is on the sharp edge of the curling upper 
lip. 

The pose and the drapery are superb, and the 
softness with which it clings about the bftjast is 
delightful; the head is full of knowledge and 
power, and even nobility; hut the nobilitv comes 
perhaps rather more from the embodiment of an 
intellectual theory, rather less from an intuition of 
prehistoric heroism than might bo exactly to he 
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wished. It is also a question whether the texture 
of the flesh in the hands and feet is as perfect as 
the modelling; on the other hand, it seems as if 
realism had been carried too far in the full bushy 
eyebrows, which catch the light in a perplexing 
way, although in nature they would tell as dark 
by virtue of their natural colour. 

The statue, which is the property of the exe¬ 
cutors of the late Mr. Benzon, is on view at Mr. 
Holloway’s, G. A. Simcox. 


THE ASHANTEE SPOILS. 

The show of this week is the collection, of the 
golden spoils of Ashantee, which Messrs. Garrard, 
of 25 Haymarket, have patriotically saved from 
the melting pot by the purchase of them for the 
sum of 10,000/. from the prize agents of the army. 
Hastily collected together to make up the proposed 
indemnity, they consist of a great variety of 
objects, all of solid gold, many executed with such 
artistic taste and skill as to resemble the works of 
Etruscan or early Greek art. They have been all 
cast in a fine red sand, which imparts a reddish 
hue to the gold; and have some of them a filagree, 
granulated work attached to them, which gives rise 
to an interesting question through what connexion 
between Etruria and Africa it ever came there. 
The largest objects are some life-size heads in 
gold. All have the skull beaten in; the hair is repre¬ 
sented by some corkscrew curls, a twisted wire 
marks the outline of the eyes, and the lips are 
fastened by large pins: they appear to represent a 
victim prepared for sacrifice, and have a loop either 
for suspending in the temple or round the necks 
of the officiating priests. The largest of these 
heads weighs sixty ounces, but there are some 
on a much smaller scale, with the lips pinned 
down. There are golden palates, with teeth, and 
various like objects, probably connected with the 
Fetish worship. 

There are also large bosses, or fibulae, which 
appear to have been worn as badges of office, as the 
heralds sent by the King to Sir Garnet Wolseley 
wore them on their belt. Some of them measure 
four inches in diameter: they are all variously 
ornamented. 

Two solid gold eagles which were on the king's 
chair of state, and some leopards which were on his 
cap, should be noticed. Some grotesque horns are 
also in the collection, probably the tops of sceptres; 
bracelets, some of great weight; rings of beautiful 
form, necklaces, chains, hut no ear-rings. The 
king’s state sandals, with massive buckles of gold; 
a bell richly ornamented, two scorpions curiously 
modelled, and various other objects. Two mighty 
sword-blades, like cleavers, supported on four 
golden balls like dumb-bells, and overlaid with 
gold, are said to have stood on. each side the throne. 

The whole collection is most interesting, and it 
is to be hoped portions of it will be secured for 
our national museums, as they are quickly passing 
into private hands. F. B. Palliser. 


aht sales. 

The collection of objects of art and vertu of Mr. 
Edward Greaves, of Avonside, Warwick, was sold 
on Wednesday and Thursday week, by Messrs. 
Christie, Manson & Woods. The collection com¬ 
prised about eighty specimens of Limoges enamel, 
being fine examples of all the most celebrated 
enamellers. The most important of these were— 
a fine upright plaque, painted with the entomb¬ 
ment, in brilliant colours and gold, by Leonard 
Fenicaud, 130/.; an oblong casket, with five 
plaques, by Penicaud the Second, 105/.; a large 
tazza, painted with the Meeting of Abraham and 
Melcbrsedek, in brilliant colours and gold, the 
back painted with masks and arabesques, in 
grisaille, signed “ Susanne Court,” 10 in. diameter, 
2001. ; a circular dish, by Susanne Court, painted 
•with the Philistines filling up the Wells, in 
brilliant colours, with border of masks, vases of 


flowers and chimerae, the back painted with 
arabesques and masks in grisaille, signed “ S. C., 
Genes. XXVI.," Of in. diameter, 270/.; a fine 
oval dish, by P. Courtois, painted with Apollo 
and the Muses on Mount Parnassus, in grisaille 
and flesh-colour, from the designs of Maro Antonio, 
the back finely painted with the Infant Apollo 
and scrolls with satyrs, masks, and cherubs’ heads, 
signed “ P. Oortois, M. A. F.,” formerly in the 
Visconti collection, 14f in. by 19f in., -500/.; a 
tazza, painted by Jean de Court, with the De¬ 
parture of Jason in brilliant colours and gold, the 
back painted in grisaille and flesh colours, and 
the companion tazza, painted with the Ileturu of 
Jason with the Golden Fleece, each 10 in. dia¬ 
meter, 204/.; a tazza by Pierre Raymond, painted 
with Dido entertaining Aeneas, in grisaille and 
flesh colour, date 1538, the stem and foot painted, 
in. diameter, 0 in. high, 81/. 18s. 

The Edkins sale of Bristol porcelain lasted 
three days, and the prices obtained were as fol¬ 
lows :—The Burke chocolate cup and saucer, 03/.; 
the teacup and saucer of the same service, 80/. 
The cup and saucer of the Smith service, 55/.; 
and another, with the crest of a Cornish chough, 
50 guineas. A large chocolate cup, made for Mrs. 
Cowles, of Bristol, 30 guineas; the others ranging 
from 11/. to 10/. A teapot and stand, 00/., and the 
teaspoon of the same service, 4/.; other teapots, 
30/. and 21/.; milk-jug, 24/.; sugar-basin, 
12/. 15s.; jug, 21/. 10s.; a pair of bell-shaped 
mugs, 98/.; a heart-slxaped dish, with classic vase 
in the centre, 90/.; another, oval, with a <poup of 
Cupids in the centre, 105/., both figured in Mr. 
Owen’s work. The fine compotiers with ram’s head 
handles sold for 270/.; and the centrepiece with 
shells in tiers, corals, and other marine plants, 45/. 
The plaque, with medallion portrait of Benjamin 
Franklin, surrounded by a wreath of flowers in 
biscuit, sold for 150/. The hexagonal vase, 
painted four sides with landscapes, the other two 
in blue monochrome, was bought for 305/.; the 
four figures representing the quarters of the globe, 
010/.; and a pair emblematical of Earth and 
Water, 141/.; a group in white porcelain of 
three female figures, 45/. ; a pair of vases of 
Bristol glass, beautifully enamelled, 34/.; and a 
milk ewer, 24/. 10s. Plymouth porcelain sold 
also well:—a shepherd and shepherdess, 00/.; 
a white statuette of an actor, 43/.; and a pair of 
groups of children and goats, 30/. Of the Wor¬ 
cester porcelain, a pair of hexagonal vases, bleu de 
roi ground, painted with exotic birds, sold for 
300/.; three belksbaped mugs, with the portrait 
of the King of Prussia, sold for 33/.; a Bow centre¬ 
piece, 30/.; and the sale closed by a pair of Cupids, 
with bosquet, which fetched 18/. The whole 
realised was 0,200/. 

The collection of Mr. John Heugh, known as 
the Holmwood collection, was sold on Friday 
and Saturday by Messrs. Christie, Manson & 
Woods. Among the water-colour drawings, 
which were sold on the first day, were the fol¬ 
lowing, with the prices given for them:—J. E. 
Millais, R. A., A Dream of the Past: Sir Isumbras 
at the Ford, 5\ in. by 7 in., and The Vale of Rest, 
4} in. bv 8 in., 220/. F. Walker, A.R.A., The Post¬ 
man, 210/. O. Decamps, Lessons are Over, 173/. 
R. P. Bonington, Shipping off the Coast of A T or- 
mandy, 152/. (Mr. Heugh gave 27 1. for this); The 
Rialto, Venice, 131/. S. Trout, Overhauling an 
Old East Indiaman, 162/.; The Rialto, Venice, 
903/. Copley Fielding, Staffa, 24 61 .; View towards 
Dungeness, from Fairlight Doicns, 598/.; Sussex 
Downs, 472/.; Sussex Downs, Leaves in the Distance, 
519/. J. F. Lewis, R.A., In the Desert: Coffee 
after Dinner, 216/. P. De Wint, Newark Castle 
and Bridge, Evening, 493/.; Matlock, Derbyshire, 
736 1 .; Harvesting, 498/.; Barges on the Witham, 
514/. David Cox, Crossing Lancaster Sands, 283/.; 
Rocky Pass near Capel Curig, 1,050/. W. Hunt, 
Summer Flowers and early Fruit, 5251. G. Cat- 
termole, The Barons Hall, 440/. F. W. Burton, 
Cassandra Fidele, 5251. J. M. W. Turner, R.A., 
Rafts on the Rhine, 8921 .; Dartmouth Cove, 8921 .; 
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Dunstanborough, 855 1 .; Carew Castle, 1,155/.; 
Interior of Westminster Abbey, with inscription 
showing the painter’s age, “ Nat. 1775,” 4 881 .; 
Cassiobury, 7871. ; Pool and Cattle at St. Agatha's 
Abbey, 945 1 .; Edinburgh, from the Water of Leith, 
1,155/.; View near Fonthill Abbey, 735/. The next 
day’s sale of the pictures included the following:— 
R. P. Bonington, Dunstanborough, 38 81 .; A Coast 
Scene, 2921. F. Goodall, R.A., Arab Sheik and 
Camel, 178/; Copt Mother and Child and Sheik of 
the Copt Quarter, 189/. each. W. F. Yeames, 
A.R.A., Queen Elizabeth receiving the French Am¬ 
bassadors after the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
215/. W. Collins, R.A., Stirling from the river 
Teith, 1,102/. J. S. Cotraan, Mouth of the Fare, 
451/. P. Nasmyth, 1829, A View in Sussex, 903/. 
W. Holman Hunt, The Festival of St. Swit.hin, 
307/. D. G. Rossetti, The Annunciation, 388/. 
Edouard Frere, La Petite Laitiere, 9J in. by 7 in., 
157/. J. Tissot, 1871, Summer 'Time, 299/. 
Ilenriette Brown, La Beligieuse, 330/. Ary 
Scheffer, Head of Christ, 2781. Paul Delaroche, 
Execution of Lady Jane Grey, 829/.; Strafford 
going to Execution, 7871. W. Ilogarth, Portrait 
of Mrs. Hogarth, 37 81. T. Gainsborough, R.A., 
The Great Tenor Singer of his Day Getting out 
a High Note, 3551. Sir A. W. Callcott, R.A., 
Tor Point Fern/, above Deronport, 430/. Old 
Crome, Hawthomden, 5561. David Cox, Crossing 
Lancaster Sands, 47 21. ; Going to the Harvest 
Field, 1,102/. T. Faed, R.A., The Silken Gown, 
59 81. R. P. Bonington, The Duenna, 315/. T. 
Gainsborough, R.A., Cattle and Peasants on the 
Banks of a River, with Boats, from the collection 
of Rogers, the poet, 1,102/. J. Phillip, R.A., 
Buying Chestnuts, painted at Seville, 840/. W. 
Dyce, R.A., St. Catherine, 3251. W. Muller, 
Flu were, the artist’s last work, 304/.; Gillingham, 
the artist's birth-place, 2,152/.; Chess Players, 
4,053/. (beiug 103/. more than it sold for at the 
Gillott sale). J. M. W. Turner, R.A., Dunstan¬ 
borough, Morning after a Storm, painted for Mr. 
W. Penn, of Stoke Poges, 4,305/. ; Windmill and 
Lock, 1,837/.; Old London Bridge, painted about 
1830, 3,2551. The total of the two days' sale was 
50,708/. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

On Thursday evening, April 23, Mr. T. T. 
Wood gave a lecture on his discovery and excava¬ 
tion of the Temple of Diana at Ephesus, in the 
Museum of Art and Industry, Vienna, before a 
very numerous and select audience. He will 
shortly lecture on the same subject in Berlin. 

M. Jules Ferry having paid a visit last year 
to the island of Melos, naturally made inquiries 
about the finding of the famous statue now known 
as the Venus of Milo, and though that took place 
as long ago as 1820, there were persons who re¬ 
membered the event vividly, and described to him 
not only the condition of the statue when it was 
found, but also the violent scene which took place 
on its being embarked by the French. As to the 
condition, he was assured that when discovered the 
statue stood on a base, its left arm extended and 
holding an apple. This evidence he communi¬ 
cated to the Temps (April 10) as confirmation of 
the evidence on tne same question just brought to 
light by M. Aicard, and consistiug mainly of a 
description of the statue as it was found by a 
Frencn captain, Matterer, who happened to be at 
Melos at the time. The left arm was broken in 
the scuffle at the embarcation of the statue, but 
the pieces were carried off with it. There have, 
however, always been some who have doubted 
whether these pieces of arm actually belonged to 
the figure, but now it is hoped such doubts will be 
put to rest. As to the base, the question is very 
different, because, though its existence, its appear¬ 
ance, and the inscription of the artist's name upon 
it, are well vouched for, the object itself cannot 
now be found in the Louvre. The loophole which 
is thus opened for doubting, at least, its having 
properly belonged to the statue, is taken advantage 
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of by those -who regard the Venus as a work of 
the Praxitelean age, and not, as the inscription 
would imply, a work of the much later and feebler 
Rhodian school. 

It is stated that several tombs have been disco¬ 
vered at Salonica, bearing inscriptions and allego¬ 
rical figures, which would seem to imply a high 
antiquity. 

The archaeological expedition, recently men¬ 
tioned in the Academy as having been sent by the 
Austrian Government to explore the island of 
Samothrace, has already, it appears from the 
Debate (April 27), accomplished its mission. The 
principal operations were directed to the ruins of 
a Done temple, of which the remains of a double 
line of columns have been laid bare, and some frag¬ 
ments of sculpture, greatly injured, belonging to 
the drums of columns, brought to light. Among 
other pieces of sculpture found inside the temple 
is mentioned a head of Pan. 

The Levant Herald states that Hassan Effendi 
Hindi, proprietor of a well-known establishment 
for the sale of Indian and Chinese curiosities, has 
received a commission to buy old white porcelain 
for the Sultan, and has left for Yokohama and 
Canton, via London and New York. He is to, 
return in five or six months. 

The Cologne Gazette says that Dr. nans 
Pruts, Oberlehrer in the Friedrich Werder’schen 
Gewerbesrhule and Privatdocent at the Uni¬ 
versity, were to set out this week, in company 
with Professor Sepp, from Munich, commissioned 
bv the Imperial Government to proceed to Tyre in 
order to conduct excavations there, from which 
interesting discoveries are promised for the history 
of the Crusades. 

Dr. Dethier has written to contradict a state¬ 
ment that the Greek tribunals had pronounced 
against his claim. He says that, considering a 
judicial compromise preferable to a doubtful law¬ 
suit, he is endeavouring to come to a personal 
arrangement with Dr. Schliemann for the re¬ 
storation of half the objects of archaeological 
value found on the site of Troy. Dr. Schliemann, 
however, the Levant Herald remarks, is repre¬ 
sented as tenacious of his prizes, and although it 
is hoped that the mission to the Greek capital of 
the Director of the Ottoman Museum will even¬ 
tually have a satisfactory result, it makes at pre¬ 
sent but slow progress. Dr. Dethier and Dr. 
Schliemann are both distinguished and enthusiastic 
archaeologists; they are both German savant-, 
and, in their case, the spirit, if not the precise 
words of the old adage will doubtless apply, that 
“ when Greek meets Greek, then comes the tug of 
war.” 

A photograph has been taken at Munich, by 
Herr Hanfstiingl, of Kaulbaeh’s studio as it was 
left by the painter when he laid down his palette 
and brushes for the last time near the easel on 
which is spread the picture of the German knight 
Michel as the Archangel St. Michael. In the 
background a part of the wall may be seen, with 
the original chalk outlines of St. Arbues as an 
inquisitor, while to the right and left are studies 
of the painter’s Flood, and other compositions. 
Kaulbach’s last picture, which he completed only 
a few weeks before his death, is said to be one of 
his best, and to exhibit in the impassioned ardent 
face of the Archangel a harmony and beauty re¬ 
minding one of the noblest of the master’s works. 
We learn from the art correspondent of the 
Allgemeine Zeitung that Ilerr Hanfstiingl has 
undertaken, in accordance with the express wishes 
and directions of the lnmonted master himself, to 
publish fac-similes of all Kaulbach’s works. 

The Moorish and Egyptian houses which are to 
form one of the attractions of the new Alexandra 
Palace were on private view last Saturday. The 
idea of exhibiting these houses was suggested by 
Sir Edward Lee, and according to his plan, about 
twenty of the dwellings of the middle classes in 
various nations are to be erected from desigif 


furnished by Dr. Dresser. The greatest care has 
been taken to carry out every detail in strict ac¬ 
cordance with the national art of the country re- 

§ resented, and in the Moorish and Egyptian 
wellings, the first that have been completed of 
the series, a great success has been gained. The 
Moorish house is remarkable for its unrelieved 
whiteness and ugliness without, and its colour 
and beauty within. Figures are placed about it 
in real Moorish dresses, to assist the imagination 
in transporting us from Alexandra Park to the 
dominions of his Majesty the Emperor of Morocco. 


said, the most happy results. The cleaning is 
effected by means of a kind of little mop, dipped 
into a mixture of potash and freestone; with this 
the dirtiest heroes are vigorously attacked, and 
soon present quite a respectable appearance. Even 
the statues and marble groups brought from St. 
Cloud, Compi&gne, and Versailles, which were 
much spoiled and stained by the acid washings of 
the foliage, have had most of their spots removed by 
this process. Could not our London statues be 
made to submit to the same operation ? Sanitary 
legislation is much needed on their behalf. 


The Commercio di Genova announces that the 
men engaged upon the new harbour-works at 
Genoa have come upon an old Genoese galleon, 
which had been sunk by the Admiral Andrea 
Doria, in 1630, to stop the entrance to the harbour. 

Anton von Werner’s great picture of the 
Unification of Germany is at present on view in 
the Royal Academy at Berlin, in order that the 
general public may have an opportunity of seeing 
it before it is sent to Venice, where it is to be re¬ 
produced in the form of a glass-mosaic, which is 
intended to form part of the national monument 
to Victory at Berlin. The painter, who has ap¬ 
parently had in his mind Paul Veronese’s allego¬ 
rical mode of representing the contest carried on 
by Venice against her allied foes under the form 
of Europa and her bull, has endeavoured to sym¬ 
bolise the leading events of the Gallo-Germanie 
war under mythological and other figures. Herr 
von Werner, who although scarcely more than 
thirty, is reckoned amongst the best historical 
painters of Germany, appears in his present work 
fully to have sustained the reputation for origi¬ 
nality nnd vigour which attracted such favourable 
notice in his picture of the Arming of the German 
People after the Declaration of War in 1870. But, 
in the opinion of art critics, his last great work, 
admirable as it is in detail, and characteristic in 
its individual grouping, fails to convey the senti¬ 
ments that it is intended to embody. The intan¬ 
gible nature of the idea to be expressed is, how¬ 
ever, we should think, a sufficient explanation of 
this failure. To embody pictorially the concep¬ 
tion of the call to Germany to arm, the response 
to that summons, the fraternisation of South and 
North Germans, and the establishment of the 
Empire, falls surely rather within the province of 
sculpture than of painting. 

M. de PArELEtr, a painter better known to 
artists than to the general public, is exhibiting at 
the Cercle de l’Union Artistique a largo collec¬ 
tion of studies after nature, the subjects of which 
are taken from various parts of France. 

Nicolas Fran^ois-Octave Tassaert, a French 
painter of some eminence, died on Saturdav last, 
aged seventy-four. He was a pupil of Pierre 
Girard and Guillon Lathiere, and made his dtbut, 
as a portrait-painter, at the Salon of 1831. He 
afterwards painted several historical pictures for 
the Museum of Versailles, of which the most 
notable is the Funeral of Dagohert. He exhibited 
every year from 1831 to 1863, and among the 
best-known of his works are : The Death of Cor¬ 
reggio, The Death of Heloise, Diana Bathing, his 
Slave Merchant, Unhappy Family, and Old Mu¬ 
sician, which have been popularised by engraving 
and photography. He won a medal at the Salon 
of 1838, another in 1849, and a third at the 
Exhibition of 1865, to which he contributed, 
among other pictures, The Child Jesus asleep, The 
Son of Louis XVI. in the Tower of the Temple, 
Sad News, and Sarah the Bathing- IVoman. lie 
died, we are sorry to learn, in great distress. 

The ancient tower known as the tower of Jean- 
sans-Peur or des Dues de Bourgogne, situated in 
the Rue Tiquetonne, the only mediaeval work of 
fortification that Paris now possesses, has been 
bought by the municipality of Paris in order to 
ensure its preservation. 

The modem sculpture of the Louvre is being 
submitted to a cleaning process which has, it is 


The Zeitschrift fur Bildende Kunst is enriched 
this month (April) by an impression of Gaillard’s 
, magnificent etching of L’Homme h tOeiUet, the 
celebrated Van Evck of the Suermondt collection. 
The plate is a good deal worn, certainly, since it 
first appeared in the Gazette des Beaux-Arts, in 
1869, but we should advise those who were not 
fortunate enough to gain possession of an impres¬ 
sion then, not to lose this opportunity of securing 
a copy of this very notable work. The etching 
appears in illustration of an article by Dr. Wolt- 
mann, on the Suermondt Gallery, to which a por¬ 
trait of the distinguished collector, Herr Barthold 
Suermondt, drawn by Knaus, gives additional in¬ 
terest. The Suermondt collection has long been 
celebrated as one of the richest private collections 
on the continent. \V. Burger, the well-known 
art critic, wrote a history and catalogue of it in 
I860, and used to say that “the study of the 
Suermondt pictures had been his chief consolation 
in exile.” It has been greatly enriched since then, 
and a new catalogue has been recently prepared 
containing some of Biirger’s later criticisms, found 
among his notes after his death. Hitherto, as 
our readers probably know, Germany has been 
able to boast of this great collection, as Herr 
Suermondt resided at Aachen; but last summer 
he sent a great number of his paintings to the 
exhibition of the Socidtd Nderlandaise de Bien- 
faisance at Brussels, and since then he has re¬ 
moved the whole of his collection there, and has 
followed it himself. His collection is still being 
exhibited in the large new rooms of the Museum 
for the benefit of the poor of Brussels, but Herr 
Suermondt is preparing a grand new gallery for its 
reception in the garden of a house that he has 
built for himself in the Rue des Arts. It will, 
therefore, prove a permanent addition to the art 
attractions offered by Brussels. In the second 
article of .the Zeitschrift, O. Schnaase writes on 
the subject of the German Renaissance, reviewing 
especially Liibke's history of the same, of which 
he speaks in the highest terms of praise. Very 
little was known indeed of the Renaissance of 
art in Germany until Liibke undertook its history. 

The Academy of Rome has received a large 
contribution towards a sum which it is endeavour¬ 
ing to raise for the purchase of the house in which 
Petrarch was bom at Arezzo. 

The Retrospective Exhibition, held at the 
Palace of the Corps LiSgislatif for the benefit of 
the poor of Alsace and Lorraine, is about the 
most interesting art exhibition now open. It 
occupies the whole of the ground floor of the 

K alace as well as the great gallerv, in which the 
lomy collection and various chefs doeuvre of all 
schools may be found. Among the most note¬ 
worthy contributions are the pictures lent bv the 
Due d’Aumale, which include the Virgin of the 
House of Orleans, by Raphael; Ingres’ celebrated 
painting of Stratonice ; the Corps de Garde, bv 
Decamps; the Due de Guise, by Delaroche; and 
many others of high reputation. The Rothschild 
collection of old furniture and objects of art and 
curiosity also excites great interest. Painters of 
the eighteenth century occupy one room, and 
painters of the modem school another; but living 
artists are not represented. The exhibition de¬ 
serves, and will no doubt have, a great success. 

The new Municipal Museum of Saint-Germain 
is spoken of as being well worth a visit. It owes 
its origin to the liberality of M. Louis Ducastel, 
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an old inhabitant of Saint-Germain, who be¬ 
queathed a large collection of pictures, drawings, 
and other art objects for the purpose of its founda¬ 
tion. The pictures, we believe, are not very re¬ 
markable ; but the drawings and several of the 
manuscripts are said to be extremely valuable. 


THE STAGE. 

FRENCH PLAYS AT THE PRINCESS’S THEATRE. ' 

The comedy of MM. Meilhac and Halfivy, L'Ett 
de la Saint Martin , produced at the Princess’s 
Theatre, on Thursday nijrht, is more than an ele¬ 
gant trifle. Its authors have been at great pains 
to write a work worthy of the Comfidie Fran^aise, 
and by chastening their usual style, concentrating 
their constructive skill, and working into their 
picture two characters conceived in the freshest 
spirit and drawn in the truest colours, they have 
produced a play that will survive their more pre¬ 
tentious efforts. Suitably to its name, it is bright 
with sunshine, sunshine that warms but does not 
bum. Suitably to its name, it tells a story of 
subdued interest, tempered between the ardent 
heat of summer and the gloomy chill of winter. It 
touches no deep chord in the heart,but isnowpathe- 
tically gay, now humorously sad, like the song of 
a Troubadour or a Minnesinger. The action takes 
place between the reading of two successiveehapters 
of a romance. M. Briqueville, an old Touraine 
gentlemanof high birth,sits in hisarm-chairwatch- 
mg a beautiful girl, who is expounding to him 
from the novel of Alexandre Dumas the encounter 
of the musketeer D’Artagnan with the alguazils. 
The first volume is finished, and while Adrienne, 
the reader, goes for the second, the old man con¬ 
cerns himself with the history of her life. He 
knows that she has been staying in the house for a 
fortnight, that his housekeeper calls her niece and 
tells him that her father was a watchmaker, who 
had emigrated to America. It is true that the 
housekeeper had never before mentioned her re¬ 
lations during twenty years’service, and still has a 
tendency to confound Philadelphia with Pondi¬ 
cherry ; but then, as she justly says, by force of 
repeating things for a fortnight one comes to 
forget them. So M. Briqueville leaves the in¬ 
vestigation, content to enjoy the second summer 
which Adrienne has brought to him, and oblivious 
even of his latest trouble, a nephew whom he has 
renounced for marrying the daughter of an up¬ 
holsterer. But when the young man comes to ask 
forgiveness he finds his uncle obdurate. Then 
Adrienne is called away by a sudden message: the 
old man refuses to let her go, reminds her that she 
had promised to read to him the whole series 
of Dumas’ novels, and can only keep her pro¬ 
mise by staying and becoming his wife. She has 
to confess, has to tell him that she is the trades¬ 
man’s daughter whom his nephew has married. 
The shock is sudden, but he soon forgives her; 
the little family circle draws round his arm-chair, 
and Adrienne proceeds to the interview of the 
musketeer with the distressed Mdme. Bonacieux. 
The stream of this pleasant story runs placidly 
along, neither impeded by epigrams nor swollen 
bv a superfluity of interests. And though the 
play lacks genius, wants the characteristic of De 
Musset’s delicate workmanship, it is not ex¬ 
aggerated to say that probably no living dramatists 
could have set so rare a gem in so tiny a frame. 

It was interpreted in Paris by M. Thiron and 
M. Berton the younger, by Madlle. Croizette and 
Mdme. Jouassain. The great merit of M. Thiron’s 
playing was that though the old man was weak 
and irritable,now chafed into fury by the thought 
that the last of his race had married a grisette, 
now soothed into tenderness by the grisette her¬ 
self, he commanded entire respect, and the blow 
that shattered his daydreams called forth most 
genuine sympathy. M. Perrier, who now repre¬ 
sents the character, seems to be ignorant that he is 
dealing with an uncommon part. To denote rage 
he shakes his arms violently; to denote affection 
he simpers. Mdlle. Croizette had the great ad¬ 


vantage of being schooled in her part by M. 
Bressant. But the genius which is in her, and 
which is now attracting so much attention, first 
came to light in this play. With a rapid glance 
whenever her husband was mentioned, with a 
changed voice whenever she resumed the reading 
of the novel, scared. when she found she had 
poured out a wine too strong for the old man’s 
head, and finally throwing on herself all the blame 
of the conspiracy, Adrienne was shown to be a 
most artistic creation. Mdme. Andrfie Kelly, of 
the Princess’s Theatre, is tender and womanly, 
but scarcely conceals the art with which Adrienne 
fascinates M. Briqueville. If she played a trifle 
more slowly, ana were a little les3 inclined to 
theatrical gestures, her method of interpretation 
would be entitled to considerable praise. It is 
perhaps scarcely fair to compare an average body 
of comedians with the most perfectly organised 
company in the world; but the misconceptions of 
the actors tend to obscure the beauty of the play. 

The comedy that followed, Gavaut, Minard, et 
C 1 *, by Edmond Gondinet, does not belong to so 
high a class. There is much in it that must have 
caused the dramatic censor to blush, but he has 
not allowed his modesty to interfere with the 
action. Gavaut, Minard and Company are cotton 
manufacturers of St. Sever, near Rouen. Gavaut 
has three daughters, one of whom is to marry his 
excellent clerk, M. Terence. Minard has a wife, 
a romantic person, lately rescued from a railway 
accident by a man she believes to be concerned in 
an assassination that has thrilled the country. 
And it is to be presumed that the firm in its 
official capacity has a son, for an anonymous letter 
addressed to the house and entreating it to take 
charge of its child, is so far from being repudiated 
that the conscious-stricken partners return answer 
that they will adopt the young man referred to. 
A young person called Theodore appears, and is 
received by the firm as its son; but Madame 
Minard recognises him as the assassin who saved 
her. The recognition startles Gavaut and Minard: 
they devise plans for the murderer's escape, and 
are much troubled by finding in the bouse 
the sword, pouch and boots of a gendarme. 
But it appears that the anonymous letter was 
addressed to their exemplary clerk, and related to 
a child of tender years, that Theodore is not the 
assassin, and that the gendarme is one of the 
retainers of Toinette, domestic. Tfirence is dis¬ 
missed, Theodore replaces him, Gavaut and Mi¬ 
nard embrace one another, and Toinette hangs out 
of window the signal for her lover to return. 

This is a fair specimen of the farces which are 
plaved at that uncomfortable little Parisian theatre, 
situated in the corner of the Palais Royal, and 
which are now becoming painfully familiar to 
English audiences. In all of them very ordinary 
people, such as Bouchencceur and Calino, such as 
Tricoche and Cacolet, are placed in impossible 
situations, the exuberant drollery of which can 
only be appreciated by French minds; the charac¬ 
ters are then provided with catchwords, and the 
dialogue is so compressed as merely to explain the 
story. And the fact that they are generally un¬ 
suited to our stage is not so much due to the 
radical difference of English and French notions 
of propriety as to the difference of our percep¬ 
tions of the ludicrous. Box and Cox would pro¬ 
bably be tedious to a Parisian ; Le Voyage de M. 
Perrichon has been shown to be tiresome to Lon¬ 
doners. But we should certainly be able to enjoy 
these pieces more thoroughly if we had actors who 
could enter into their extravagance. 

MM. Schey and Didier, the representatives of 
Minard and Gavaut, are excellent grotesques. 
The former lacks the unction of M. Lhfiritier, the 
original Minard; the latter wants the geniality of 
M. Geoffroy, the original Gavaut; but the charac¬ 
ters are so slightly sketched that they admit of 
various interpretations. M. Schey as an elderly 
gentleman pirouetting about his office is very 
amusing. With the face of an idiot and the legs 
of a marionette, fooled by his wife, his clerk, and 


his partner, Minard carries his imbecility to the 
limits of becoming mirth. Gavaut is his comple¬ 
ment, a man born for strife, who has by his exer¬ 
tions raised cotton to the level of a principle, and 
hopes to represent its interests in the" Chamber. 
M. Didier is a little too boisterous, but the quar¬ 
rels of the partners amused the audience exceed¬ 
ingly. Mdme. Wilhem sustained with success the 
part of the romantic Madame Minard, who, when 
she sees her ideal murderer in his shirt-sleeves, 
still thinks him sombre, fatal, and superb, and 
determines to rescue him from justice. Xho minor 
characters were fairly played, and both pieces were 
received with unmeasured applause. 

Walter Macleane. 


Mr. Leopold Lewis’s drama, the Belle, has been 
revived at the Lyceum Theatre, Mr. Henry Irving 
appearing as the Burgomaster Mathias. Practice 
haring mellowed the voice and moderated the 
gestures of this noted actor, he is now enabled 
almost completely to realise his original and daring 
conception. The death-scene at the end will be 
rivalled at the Princess’s Theatre on May 11, when 
Mdlle. Favart will perform for the first time on the 
stage the part of Blanche de Chelles in M. Octave 
Feuillet’s new play, the Sphinx. 

A comedy in one act by M. Eugene Labiche, one 
of the most prolific playwrights in France, and 
M. Ernest Legouvfi, of the Academy, has been read 
to the committee of the Thfiatre Fran^ais. It is 
to be entitled La Cigale chez lee Founnis, and the 
chief characters will be enacted by M. Delaunay 
and Mdlle. Tholer. 

The benefit given to M. Landrol, of the Gymnase 
Theatre, was made remarkable by the reappearance 
of the old actor, M. Boufffi, in MM. Oogniard’s 
drama Pauvre Jacquee. He first sustained the part 
of the broken-down musician in this play on 
September 15, 1835. 

The Court Theatre has revived the comedy of 
Mr. John Brougham, Playing with Fire, which 
was produced on September 28, 1861, at the 
Princess's Theatre under the management of Mr. 
Augustus Harris. The principal characters were 
then played by Mr. George Jordan, the author, 
and Miss Rose Leclerq. 

Mdme. Chaitmont, M. Berthelier, and a com¬ 
pany from the Varifitfis Theatre, have left Paris 
to perform in the provinces. It is said that they 
will come to London and introduce to an English 
audience MM. Meilhac and Halfivy's latest plays, 
La Petite Marquiee, a piece scarcely worth the 
expense of carriage, and Tot.o chez Tata, the witty 
monologue delivered by Mdme. Chaumont. 

Mr. Toole performs this morning at the Globe 
Theatre in Mr. Dion Boucicault’s play, Dot. 

M. Offenbach has in preparation a new operetta 
called Mademoiselle Bagatelle in which Mdme. 
Judic will appear. 

M. Ahbroise Thomas’s latest work, Gille et 
Gillotin, has not made its way to the boards of 
the Opfira Comique without difficulty. The com¬ 
poser alleged that the music was frivolous and 
unworthy of his dignity as Diroctor of the Conser¬ 
vatoire. The author of the libretto contended 
that it was written in an excellently humorous 
vein, and sued M. Thomas for breach of contract 
in refusing to have it performed. The Court held 
that the piece was in all respects fit for representa¬ 
tion, and the public has confirmed its decision. 

The new comedy, Mont Blanc, by Messrs. 
Henry and Athol Mavhew, will be produced at 
the Haymarket Theatre on Whit-Monday, May 25. 

The productions of the week at Paris are, first, 
a revival of the Pirichole, by Offenbach, in which 
Mdme. Schneider sustains her original part; and 
second, an operetta in four acts, by MM. Jaime 
and Gille, music by M. Coste, called Cent Mille 
France et ma Fille. Both were successful. 
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MUSIC. 

CRYSTAL PALACE. 

Mb. Manus’s annual benefit-concert -which, ac¬ 
cording- to custom, -was given last Saturday, at 
the close of the winter series of Saturday concerts, 
was, as Tegards both selection and performance, 
worthy alike of himself and of the institution 
with which he has so long and honourably been 
connected. We have so often expressed our 
opinion of Mr. Manns, that it is needless to repeat 
it here; we therefore proceed at once to notice 
last week’s music. And, to begin and finish our 
fault-finding as soon as possible, let us first say, in 
the most emphatic manner, that the concert was 
very much too long. An hour and a quarter of 
miscellaneous music, and after that the whole of 
Beethoven’s Choral Symphony, is far too great a 
strain upon the attention both of hearers and 

E layers, especially if it is remembered that the 
itter have a long rehearsal in the morning. The 
consequence is that towards the close of the concert 
many of the players are (to use their own words in 
relation to it) “ dead beat,” and the performance 
must inevitably sutler. Nor, on the other side, 
can the audience fully enjoy so elaborate and pro¬ 
found a composition as the Choral Symphony 
if the edge of their musical appetite has been 
already taken off by serving up six or seven 
courses before the piece de resistance. Would 
that all concert directors could be brought to see 
that the most judicious thing is always to send 
away their audiences hungry, rather than, let us 
say, more than replete ! 

The most interesting feature of Saturday’s con¬ 
cert was the first performance in England of a 
selection of Schumann's incidental music to Lord 
Byron’s Manfred. The overture to the same 
work, which opened the concert, haB been several 
times previously heard at Sydenham, but has 
probably never been more finely played than on 
this occasion. It is one of the grandest pieces 
of “ character-music ” (not “ programme-music ”) 
which exist—of a sombre, almost weird tone, 
•well befitting the subject. The selection from the 
incidental music comprises the delicious “ Adjura¬ 
tion of the Witch of the Alps,” the “ Hymn of 
the Evil Agencies,” and “Manfred’s Address to 
Astarte.” Of these three numbers the first and 
third are “ melodrama ”—that is speech accom¬ 
panied by music; happily on this occasion the 
speaking’was omitted, greatly to the improvement 
of the eil'ect. However suitable on the stage, 
recitation with music is more often a distraction, 
not to say a nuisance, in the concert-room, than 
otherwise’. It is much to be hoped that next 
season Mr. Manns will add to our obligations by 
(jiving the whole of the Manfred music at one of 
the concerts. 

Another most interesting item on this afternoon 
was M. Gounod’s quaint and piquant “ Funeral 
March of a Marionette ”•—a really charming piece 
of musical pleasantry. It was played to absolute 
perfection under the composer’s direction, and 
encored. 

A young violinist, Herr Otto Peiniger, a pupil 
of Herr Joachim, made his first appearance in 
Ernst’s Hungarian Fantasia. lie is of considerable 
promise, but, as yet, hardly fully fledged. Of the 
miscellaneous vocal pieces we can only mention two 
pleasing songs by Mr. Manns, sung by Madame 
LemmenB-Sherrington and Mr. Santley, but must 
give a special word of praise to that thorough 
artist, Madame Otto-Alvsleben, for her excellent 
Tendering of Elizabeth’s song from the second act 
of Tannhauser. Of the Choral Symphony—in 
which the solo parts were sustained by Madame 
Sherrington, Miss Antoinette Sterling, Mr. E. 
Lloyd and Mr. Santley—it is only necessary to 
Bay that it went very well, and would probably 
have gone even better had the band not been 
fatigued with so much previous work. 

Ebbkezbr Prottt. 

The 130th anniversary festival of the Royal 
Society of Musioians took place on Monday last 


at Willis's Rooms, when H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales presided, and H.R.H. the Duke of Edin¬ 
burgh was also present. The list of donations read 
by the secretary (Mr. Stanley Lucas) amounted 
to about 1,000/. 

The competition for the “ Sterndale Bennett 
Scholarship, at the Royal Academy of Music, 
which has recently been held, has resulted in the 
election of Master Charlton Templeman Speer, 
aged fourteen. 

Herb Joachih has sent to the committee for 
the erection of a monument to Bach at Eisenach, 
the sum of 3,000 thalers (450/.), as the proceeds 
of several concerts given by him for that object in 
this country. 

We regret to leam that Dr. von Biilow, who is 
at present at Warsaw, is ill. The Neue Zeitschrift 
fiir Musik, our authority for the statement, gives 
no particulars as to the nature of the malady. 

Herr Hans Richter, conductor of the Hun¬ 
garian National Theatre at Pesth, is shortly going 
for three months to Bayreuth, to prepare with 
Wagner for the Nibelungen performances. Herr 
Richter has been selected by the composer as the 
conductor at the great festival. 

Johannes Brahms was to visit Bremen on the 
28th ult., to take part in a concert for a charitable 
object. 

The commissioners of the Zurich Musical Festi¬ 
val, to he held during the present year, having 
offered prizes for the best cantatas to be written 
for that occasion, have just announced the award 
of the judges. The first prize is gained by Herr 
Georg Rauchenecker, of Winterthur, and the 
second by Herr Rudolf Weinwurm, of Vienna. 

The opera Diana von Solange, by the Duke 
Ernest of Coburg-Gotha, has lately been produced 
for the first time at Rotterdam, but has made a 
fiasco. 

The programme of the festival at Prague in 
celebration of the centenary of Tomaschek (men¬ 
tioned in the notes of last week’s Academy), in¬ 
cluded his Requiem in C minor; concert-overture 
in E flat; “ Hector's Abschied,” a duet for soprano 
and bass with orchestra; “ Zigeuner-Nachtlied,” 
chorus with orchestra; final scene from Schiller's 
Brant i'on Messina ; and “ Gloria ” from the Coro¬ 
nation Mass, besides songs and pianoforte solos. 
The whole of the works performed were composi¬ 
tions of Tomaschek: some of them might pro¬ 
bably be worthy of the attention of our concert 
directors. 

A new musical journal has been started at 
Brussels, under the title of L’Harmonie: Organe 
des SocitMs Instrument ales et Chorales Beiges. 

The Italian impresario Snnguineti has lately 
died at Genoa, at the age of seventy-four. He 
was the first to recognise the talent of Verdi, and 
to smooth for him the difficulties of the earlier 
part of his career. 

C. T. Brenner, in Germany well-known as a 
writer of pianoforte music, died on the 14th ult., 
at Chemnitz, in the eighty-second year of his 
age. 

The series of summer concerts which commences 
to-day at the Crystal Palace will be of unusual 
novelty in their scheme. Seven of the nine con¬ 
certs to be given will be illustrative of the music 
of various nations: Germany, England, France, 
Italy, Russia, and the Scandinavian countries. 
Another concert will be devoted to a performance 
of Signor Randegger’s “ Fridolin,” and the last will 
be illustrative of humorous music. 

The Leeds Express of Tuesday afternoon states 
thatthe LeedsMusical Festival has been definitively 
fixed to begin on October 5, and will last four 
days. Sir Michael Costa will be the conductor. 
Accommodation will be afforded in the Victoria 
Hall for 2,350 persons. The Mayor is chairman 
of the general committee. The Guarantee Fund 
amounts to nearly 0,000/. It has been arranged 


to hold a musical festival in Liverpool similar to 
those which have been so successfully carried oat 
in Birmingham and other towns. A preliminary 
meeting ot the promoters was held on Monday at 
the Town Hall, the Deputy Mayor, Mr. E. Whit¬ 
ley, presiding, and Sir J. Benedict being among 
those present. It is proposed to offer a number of 
valuable prizes for competition. The festival is to 
he held about the beginning of October, the pro¬ 
ceeds being devoted to the charities of the town. 

A “North-West German Musical Festival’’ 
is announced to he held at Oldenburg in the course 
of the summer. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Messrs. Longmans announce that they have in 
preparation an authorised translation of Comte's 
System of Positive Polity. It will he completed 
in four volumes 8vo., to be published separately, 
and each forming in some degree an independent 
treatise. The volumes will he :—I. “ The General 
view of Positive Polity and its Philosophical 
Basis.” Translated by J. II. Bridges, M.B. II. 
“ The Social Statics or Abstract Laws of Human 
Order.” Translated by F. Harrison, M.A. HI. 
“ The Social Dynamics, or the General Laws of 
Human Progress ” (the Philosophy of History). 
Translated by E. S. Beesly, M.A. IV. “The 
Synthesis of the Future of Mankind.” Translated 
hv R. Congreve, M.A. 

Messrs. Longmans also announce that Essays, 
Political, Social, and Religious, by R. Congreve, 
M.A., will be ready in May, and that the Greek 
text of the Politics of Aristotle, with English 
notes by the same author, is in the press. 

We hear that Lord Somers has been appointed 
a Trustee of the British Museum in the room of 
Bishop Wilberforee deceased. 

The Athenaeum states that Mr. George Smith, 
of the British Museum, has arrived with his 
Assyrian treasures at Aleppo on his way home. 
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respecting subscriptions, the delivery of 
copies, and other business matters, be ad¬ 
dressed to the Publisher, and nut to the 
Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

Sketches in Italy and Greece. By J. A. 

Symonds. (Loudon: Smith, Elder & Co., 

1874) 

Sketches is perhaps scarcely the right word 
for pictures of travel so careful in composi¬ 
tion, so finished and elaborate, as these by 
Mr. Symonds. In one way the various 
studies in this volume are almost a new 
thing in literature. Mr. Symonds has 
applied to well-known and familiar southern 
scenes, and to historical cities, the same kind 
of criticism as that by which Mr. Pater 
“ disengages the virtue ” of certain artists 
and poets, in his Studies of the Renaissance. 
He brings before the reader the very secret 
of the charm of Perugia or Girgenti; he 
grasps and expresses the personality, as it 
were, of Ravenna or of Orvieto ; he conveys 
the sentiment of Syracuse or of Athens. To 
do this with such precision implies a delicate 
feeling for scenery, which enables the writer 
to seize the hour of sunset, or dawn, or mid¬ 
day light, which most enhances the charac¬ 
teristic beauty of the chosen place—as well 
as a complete knowledge of the historical 
past of the scene and of its associations. 
From these memories Mr. Symonds selects 
with unerring instinct the most appropriate, 
some moment of contrast, of advance or 
decay, in one of the many civilisations that 
have lived and perished on the shores of the 
Mediterranean. How complete the writer’s 
knowledge of the fairest of these civilisa¬ 
tions is, how trnly classic Greece is still living 
Greece to him, his last book on the Greek 
poets proved beyond dispute. The present 
volume shows him just as much en rapport 
with the spirit of mediaeval Italy, as able to 
sympathise with the pleasures and griefs 
of monastic painters and turbulent princes, 
as with the artists and athletes of Hellas. 
Intimate knowledge of beautiful forms of 
life that have ceased to exist, delicate feeling 
for natural beauty, and for the varying 
sentiment with which natural beauty is 
clothed by the memory of the transient 
human efforts of which it has been the im¬ 
passive witness, these are Mr. Symonds’ 
qualities. The results, his impressions and 
fancies, are expressed in language at least 
as sonorous and gorgeous as prose may dare 
to be. Sometimes we may think that the 
colour and beauty of mere words becomes 
a temptation to him, that his style has a 
■southern fragrance as heavy as that of the 
lemon blossoms, and a glitter in Asiatic 
taste. A passage of this sort occurs in the 
otherwise admirable description of the Syra¬ 
cusan quarries, whero so many Athenian 
captives died of heat and cold and thirst. 
To speak in that passage of the “ dawn 
walking forth fire-footed,” of the “unfettered 
clouds sailing in liquid ether,” seems to 
strike a wrong note, to check the reader’s 


sympathy, and recall him from thoughts of 
“ old unhappy far-off things,” to doubts 
and questions about English prose. But 
such less fortunate expressions are rare, and 
in compensation Mr. Symonds never delays 
one over matters of pedantry or minute 
questions in history and architecture. These 
have their places, but in such pictures they 
would be out of place, and happily they are 
absent. 

Few of these essays display Mr. Symonds’ 
manner of working better than the first of 
all, that on the Cornice. It would almost 
be necessary to quote the whole study to 
give an idea of the delicacy with which the 
sentiment of the land is felt, and the skill 
with which it is expressed. The sky and 
the sea, the dark wells of “ black water,” 
and the gadding violets speak of Theocritus, 
of Pan and the Nymphs; while among the 
secular olives “ we dream of Olivet, or the 
grave Garden of the Agony, and the trees 
seem always whispering of sacred things.” 

“ Polyphemus was born there in the Gorbio 
valley. There he fed his sheep and goats, 
and on the hills found scanty pasture for his 
kine.” To tell the truth, the duties of Poly¬ 
phemus must have been almost as much a 
sinecure, and as free from vulgar associations 
as those of Channing’s Otaheitan Shepherd 
in the island where there were no sheep. 
There is no grass worth mentioning, and the 
strange and stringy flocks which supply the 
invalids of Mentone with mutton, are driven 
along the beach every morning to hunt wist¬ 
fully for stray lemon peel. Talking of the 
same invalids reminds us that there is a 
point of view from which Mr. Symonds has 
not regarded the Riviera, and a sentiment he 
has not expressed—that of the many who 
come there as to a last harbour and shelter 
of waning life, and a place where “more 
than ever it is sweet to die.” This senti¬ 
ment is the theme of an article of curious 
delicacy and finish, contributed by Mr. Ste¬ 
venson to Macmillan’s Magazine for May. 

Perugia is the subject of another essay, 
not less remarkable for beauty of what used 
to be called word-painting, and for choice of 
happily contrasted historical associations:— 

“ Perugia is the empress of hill-set Italian cities. 
Southward from its high-built battlements and 
church towers the eye can sweep a circuit of the 
Apennines unrivalled in its width. From cloud- 
capped Radicofani, above Pieria in the west, to 
snow-capped Monte Catria, beneath whose summit 
Dante spent those saddest months of solitude in 
1313, the mountains curve continuously in lines 
of severe dignity and tempered sweetness. Assisi, 
Spoleto, Tocli, Trevi, crown lesser heights within 
the range of vision. Here and there the glimpse 
of distant rivers lights a silver spark upon the 
plain. These hills conceal Lake Thrasymene 
and there lies Orvieto, and Ancona there, while at 
our feet the Umbrian champaign, breaking away 
into the valley of the Tiber, spreads in all the 
largeness of majestically converging mountain 

slopes.City gates, somhre as their own 

antiquity, frame vistas of the laughing 'fields. 
Terraces, flanked on either side by jutting ma¬ 
sonry, cut clear vignettes of olive-hoary slopes, 
with cypress-shadowed farms in hollows of the 
hills. Each coign or point of vantage carries a 
bastion or tower of Etruscan, Roman, mediaeval 
architecture, tracing the limits of the town upon 
its mountain plateau. Everywhere art and nature 
lie side by side in amity, beneath a sky so pure 
and delicate that from its limpid depth the spirit 
seems to drink new life. What air-tints of" lilac, 


orange, and pale amethyst are shed upon these 
vast ethereal hills and undulating plains I What 
wandering cloud-shadows sail across this sea of 
olives and of vines, with here and there a fleece 
of vapour, or a column of blue smoke from char¬ 
coal burners on the mountain flank. To south¬ 
ward, far away beyond those hills, is felt the 
presence of eternal Rome—not seen, but clearly 
indicated by the hurrying of a hundred streams 
that swell the Tiber.” 

It was amidst this affluence of natural 
beauty that “ beneath the fierce blaze of the 
Renaissance were brought into splendid 
contrast both the martial violence and the 
religious sentiment of mcdiaevalism, raised 
for a moment to the elevation of fine art.” 
Here the Baglioni were slaying each other 
—beautiful in their stealthy ferocity as the 
young Greeks who used to murder tyrants 
“ for some love-adventure; ” and here 
Perngino was painting “devout young 
faces upon twisted necks, with a background 
of limpid twilight and calm landscape.” The 
“ blood-bedabbled cathedral square and the 
rugged stonework of San Lorenzo call up 
by the law of contrast the Close of Salisbury 
and 

“ Tho cushioned ease of immemorial Deans.” 

Our modern spirit can gain, as Mr. 
Symonds says, an equal pleasure from all 
the past. We are wise and happy, if at all, 
with the happiness and wisdom of serene 
old age; spectators of the passions of the 
dead, and the procession of the years. 
This compensation time has given us, who 
can produce nothing, and who possess all 
things, who can understand and forgive 
only too easily, who in a sense see the whole 
world, “ and behold, it is very good.” 

The main interest of the essay on Rimini 
lies in the account of Leo Alberti, a spirit of 
the modern time, bom into the more activo 
world of the Renaissance. 

“In the early spring, when he beheld the 
meadows and hills covered with flowers, aud saw 
the trees and plants of all kinds bearing promise 
of fruit, his heart became exceeding sorrowful; 
and when in autumn he looked on fields heavy 
with harvest, and orchards apple-laden, he felt 
such grief that many even saw him weep for tho 
sadness of his soul." 

He found beauty everywhere, and, like Mr. 
Whitman, the noted American writer, loved 
to gaze on what that poet calls “ majestic old 
persons.” 

At Ravenna, the innocent multitudinous 
life of harmless creatures in the pine forest, 
the dry and scented air, enhance the beauty 
of the recollection of Dante’s austere exile. 
The “ charm of its summer solitude ” in¬ 
forms passages of the “ Paradise,” and must 
often have won him from brooding over the 
civil strife of Florence and his own wrongs. 
Were he living now, the thought occurs, 
would he not think Florence well lost, for 
the privilege of “ beholding sun and stars ” 
from many lands and in various skies ? But 
the genius of his time was not disposed, liko 
Fulke Greville, and like our author, “ to seek 
comfortable ease in the safe memory of dead 
men, rather than disquiet in a doubtful con¬ 
versation among the living.” 

It would be pleasant, did space permit it, 
to discuss Mr. Symonds’ analysis of tho 
Corregiosity of Corregio, and to show that 
Northern Italy at least retains tragic narra¬ 
tive ballads, as well as mere scholia, and 
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swallow-songs of love. One might urge, too, 
that Mr. Symonds is needlessly severe on 
some comparative mythologists. Without 
agreeing with Mr. Cox, even an opponent 
must observe that it is unfair to speak 
of his system as “ creating an obscure 
conviction that the greatest race of artists 
the world has ever produced were but 
dotards, helplessly dreaming over distorted 
forms of speech and obsolete phraseology.” 
Even if the germ of the conception of 
Achilles arose from a philological mis¬ 
conception, Homer would no more be 
proved “ a dotard, helplessly dreaming,” 
than a knowledge of mineralogy would pro¬ 
duce an obscure conviction that Pheidias 
was a persou who pottered away his time 
chipping at limestone. 

It is pleasant to turn from this irri¬ 
tating matter to Mr. Symonds’ account of 
Athens:— 

“ The sensitiveness of the Attic limestone to 
every modilication of the sky's light gives a 
peculiar spirituality to the landscape. The hills 
remain in form and outline unchanged, but the 
beauty breathed upon them lives or dies with the 
emotions of the air from which it emanates: the 
spirit of light abides with them and quits them 
by alternations that seem to be the pulses of an 
ethereally communicated life.” 

It would not be possible to paint with 
more truth, and more delicate, fancy, the 
atmosphere in which the old Athenians 
moved, <W Ld Xap-ptnuTov (luiroirtc hjl/xie 
aidifto c—“ ever delicately moving through 
most translucent air.” 

It is not easy to estimate too highly the 
usefulness of a book like this. We English 
on our travels are apt “ to glance, and nod, 
and hurry by,” or, like the hero of Happy 
Thoughts in the feudal castle, to grope 
helplessly about in our memory and imagi¬ 
nation for a recollection or a feeling. Mr. 
Symonds’ sketches supply these in a form 
so light, that even the American young 
ladies who sucked lemons at Verona, and 
made Mr. Ruskin so angry, might tolerate 
them; and so graceful, that the most accom¬ 
plished scholar must turn to them with 
enjoyment. It is a great pleasure to read 
the book at any time, and it must be doubly 
a pleasure in the scenes whero it was 
written. Such works widen the field of 
noble delights, and enable increasing num¬ 
bers to enter into the heritage of nature, 
and the wealth that the past has bequeathed 
to us. A. Lakg. 

TWO BISHOPS. 

Life of John Coleridge Patlcson. By Char- 

lottcM. Yonge. Second Edition. (London: 

Macmillan <fc Co.) 

Thomas Grant, First Bishop of Southwark. 

By Grace Ramsay. (London: Smith, 

Elder & Co.) 

Neither of these books is particularly well 
written, and one hardly feels even that either 
is quite complete, or that the incompleteness 
is duo merely to the reticence which is 
inevitable in speaking of a man bnt lately 
dead. It is true Miss Yonge has had access 
to the correspondence of Bishop Patteson’s 
family and most intimate friends, and Miss 
R unsay has had the confidence of the Con¬ 
vent at Norwood ; bnt Miss Ramsay herself 
seems to admit that she has scarcely been in 


a position to give a comprehensive view of 
Bishop Grant’s life ; and when Miss Yonge 
tells us of thirty-five letters sent home by a 
mail of which she has only seen two, it may 
be doubted whether the two were the best 
worth quoting. When a man is fresh and 
has something to say, he writes to strangers, 
when he is tired and wants rest he writes 
to his nearest and dearest. And even if it 
were possible to be sure that we had the best 
possible selection of Bishop Patteson’s letters, 
it may be doubted whether it would not do 
more justice to his memory to condense the 
impression they are adapted to leave, than 
to reprint the grounds for it in extenso. 
Miss Ramsay’s book may be incomplete, bnt 
at any rate it is a book; Miss Yonge, who 
had the opportunity of writing a fine book, 
has contented herself with giving posterity a 
well-assorted collection of materials. How¬ 
ever, at worst, Miss Ramsay is readable and 
Miss Yonge is instructive, and perhaps both 
are sufficient in the sense that they enable a 
diligent reader to reconstruct approximately 
the images of two remarkable lives, which 
raise a question of permanent interest: What 
is the place of saintliness in modern life ? 

Each represents a different type of spiritual 
culture, corresponding oddly enough to the 
different methods of bodily hygiene approved 
in classical antiquity and inmodem England. 
With the aheients physical perfection was 
an end in itself, and the conscious possession 
of it was one of the great prizes of life, as 
the elaborate training which was necessary 
for attaining this end was a principal part 
of its business. To the moderns this perfec¬ 
tion is chiefly valuable as a condition of 
practical efficiency, and is attained as an in¬ 
cidental result of energetic industry and 
strenuous recreation. Wo readily admire 
the bodily gymnastics of the contemporaries 
of Pindar and of the contemporaries of 
Plato ; with an effort we can bring ourselves 
to praise the more difficult gymnastics of 
Saint Antony ; perhaps it is only our preju¬ 
dice which determines us to be edified when 
Bishop Patteson brings the loaves himself 
for the Synod’s breakfast because there was 
no one else to send, * and to be puzzled, if 
not scandalised, when Bishop Grant is caught 
cn flagrant, dclit of mortification, emptying 
the salt-cellar into liis tea-cnp, or peppering 
an orange that had been carefully sugared 
for him. The contrast is more piquant, be¬ 
cause it was crossed, so to speak, by a contrast 
in the original disposition of the men. 
Bishop Patteson was naturally—there ought 
to he nothing whatever offensive in the 
phrase — much more of an egotist than 
Bishop Grant. No ono could have been 
further from a disposition to sacrifice others 
to himself, or to seek pleasure or satisfaction 
at the expense of duty : on the contrary, he 
spent, and was spent in the service of others; 
he not only tried to do his duty, hut to 
know it, and was ready to the last for fresh 
calls; and yet with all this, his own solid, 
slow-moving personality was the centre of 
the world to him. Self-consciousness is too 
narrow a word for this frame of mind, and 
selfishness, which the Bishop himself employs 

* This is mentioned in an interesting letter, 'which 
illustrates a tendency of men who are thrown hack 
upon the rudiments of life to take them for its only 
realities. 
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in a self-accusing letter, after the severe 
illness which preceded his martyrdom, is so 
unjust in its severity as to make one wish 
that he had abstained from self-judgment 
altogether. If it were possible to describe 
him without judging him, we might say it 
was his nature to live more in his own 
desires, which were all upright, and noble, 
and pure, and less in the desires of other 
men, than is precisely common among those 
whose desires are less exalted. To Bishop 
Grant selflessness was as curiously easy as 
it was difficult to Bishop Patteson. He did 
his own duties methodically, almost me¬ 
chanically, we should say, but for the inven¬ 
tive ingenuity with which he rendered sur¬ 
reptitious services to others. This was al¬ 
most the only manifestation of individuality 
in a life which went as sweetly and as regu¬ 
larly as a musical clock. It would be 
curious to know whether the excessive scru¬ 
pulosity which was the torment of his life 
was not itself due to the absence of all 
personal impulse, which exposed him, an 
unresisting and disinterested victim, to every 
imaginable conflict of external claims, while 
the complicated duties of a priest and bishop 
made the occasions of such conflicts nu¬ 
merous. It certainly coincides with this 
hypothesis that his scruples disappeared when 
he was saying mass, the only thing he natu¬ 
rally wanted to do, insomuch that during his 
last illness, at Rome, when he had put him¬ 
self under obedieuce to a brother prelate, he 
could not resist the temptation of getting 
up and saying mass. 

The selflessness of which we have been 
speaking was connected with an entire 
absence of any sense of personal dignity, of 
which there is a very pretty illustration 
apropos of a little vulgar boy who wanted to 
carry his bag from the station, and said, 
when the Bishop declined, “ Then yon’re no 
gentleman.” “ Perhaps not, my dear, per¬ 
haps not.” 

As little was known of Bishop Grant out¬ 
side his own communion, it may be well to 
mention that he was the son of an Irish 
soldier, who rose from the ranks to ho cap¬ 
tain and quartermaster ; that he was Princi¬ 
pal of the English College at Rome, and took 
part in the negociations which gave the Pope 
and his new hierarchy some right to feel sur¬ 
prise at the Durham letter and the Ecclesi¬ 
astical Titles Act. On his appointment to 
the see of Southwark be made himself espe¬ 
cially useful in making arrangements with 
the Government for military and prison 
chaplains, which were facilitated by his scru¬ 
pulous fear of seeming to encroach. He 
about tripled the staff of priests and religious 
at work in his diocese, and seems to have 
had his fair share of converts: he had a 
curious way of testing the sincerity of in¬ 
quirers by setting them to learn the penny 
catechism. He died in 1870, at Rome, of 
cancer, from which he had long suffered. 
We may mention that his sufferings ceased 
altogether for three months under the influ¬ 
ence of the happiness which it gave him to 
bo permitted by his advisers to attend the 
Council of the Vatican. There are other 
instances of the same kind, on which the 
authoress is careful to lay little stress, which, 
tend to raise a question that is hardly likely 
ever to be rationally discussed and authori- 
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tatively determined—how far the common 
conditions of life are or may be modified for 
those who practise great austerities, and live 
much with the unseen. Doctors have dwelt 
too exclusively upon the chances of illusion 
in such a life, and have not sufficiently con¬ 
sidered the possibilities of change in the re¬ 
lations of an organism so modified to the 
real forces of things. 

Of Bishop Patteson it may be said that 
he had force enough of mind and character 
to havo made him considerable in a secular 
career, which can hardly be said of Bishop 
Grant. He was the son of Mr. Justico 
Patteson; he was prosperous and conscien¬ 
tious at Eton; but intellectual employment 
was rather against the grain with him there, 
and even at Oxford, for which he reproached 
himself rather unreasonably in after life, as it 
did not occur to him that the time at which 
the brain asserts its supremacy over the body 
depends upon causes beyond human control. 
A good deal can be done to profit by it; very 
little to hasten it. That time never comes 
to many ; to him it came rather late. 

The occasion of his intellectual awakening 
was a tour in Italy, after which he got a 
fellowship at Merton. After this he spent a 
long vacation in Dresden, and began the 
study of Hebrew and Arabic, having begun 
to recognise his singular ability as a linguist. 
In 1853 he was ordained to a Devonshire 
curacy near his father’s home. After he 
had been .there two years, his life was deter¬ 
mined by a visit from Bishop Selwyn, who 
was in England to collect men and money. 
The impulse was rather decisive than strong. 
It is always heroic for a man to leave a 
life that is easy, familiar, and honourable for 
a life that is hard, obscure, and strange. 
The peculiarity of Patteson’s heroism, of 
which the praise must always be shared 
with his father, is that they decided upon a 
great change as if it had been a small one : 
they were able to do what they thought 
right and reasonable (reasonable because 
right) with very little of agitation or effort, 
or what we call enthusiasm; and therefore, 
it may be, with very little regret. Patteson 
loved his father above most ■ sons; but, to 
his own surprise, he felt the separation 
little, and his father’s death less. He sailed 
in 1855, and he never returned. His time 
was divided, both as priest and bishop, be¬ 
tween voyages in the Melanesian Archipelago 
and the instruction of the native boys he 
collected in a missionary college, first in 
New Zealand, latterly on Norfolk Island. 
The tropical climate suited his chest, but his 
health suffered from the enforced vegetarian¬ 
ism. The splendour of the tropical scenery 
dazzled him at first; afterwards its mono¬ 
tony palled upon him, and he pined for 
Devon lanes. The natives attracted him 
strongly at first; they were such amiable 
animals. He lived through the disappoint¬ 
ment of finding they were naturally little 
more, to attain, after nearly sixteen years’ 
work, to the happiness of admitting 
them by hundreds to full Christian privi¬ 
leges. There was more of awe than of 
exultation in his happiness. Miss.Yonge’s 
motto—“ Thine heart shall fear and be en¬ 
larged, because the multitude of the sea 
shall be converted unto thee ”—is one of 
the few literary felicities in her book. Per¬ 


haps the overwrought description of the 
dead body of the martyr, as the tribe that 
murdered him gave it back, with its five 
wounds wrapped in palm, may almost count 
for another. It is impossible to pity him : 
if his work has a future, it will bo served by 
his death ; and his strength was broken, and 
he died without pain. Mr. Atkin, who was 
wounded at the same time, and brought 
back tho bishop’s body, died a more miser¬ 
able death than we would willingly thiuk it 
possible to die in such a cause. He resigned 
himself when he saw it was coming; but, 
before it came, the brute pain had been too 
strong for the spirit of the man. lie could 
send no message home, he said ; “ I lost my 
wits when they shot me.” He was asked if 
he would have a little sal volatile. “ No.” 

“ A little brandy ? ” “ No.” “If he wanted 
anything ? ” “ Nothing but to die.” It is 

almost enough to make one a nihilist to read 
this. 

Then one asks, Was it well that any man 
should sacrifice his happiness and his use¬ 
fulness at home to save a few hundreds of 
a vaeo that is perishing in this world from 
poena Jamni in another. For it seems 
clear that the Melanesians were perishing 
even before the process was accelerated by 
the slave trade, which made it impossible 
for the Bishop to visit many islands whose 
languages he had laboriously mastered. We 
learn that one of the worst evils of the 
trade is the tyranny of the coolies who live 
to return with a gun and ammunition. Of 
the islanders we learn less than could be 
wished: perhaps the two most remarkable 
points are that his acquaintance with Me¬ 
lanesian dialects led Patteson to the con¬ 
clusion that Hebrew grammar will have to 
be remodelled without reference to the 
analogies of more highly organised lan¬ 
guages, like Greek and Latin; * and that 
one of the first effects of missionary teaching 
was to destroy the power of the native 
sorcerers to practise their enchantments with 
effect. 

These additions to our knowledge are 
likely to be the only lasting results of his 
life in this world, but after all he had to 
follow his star. 

Bishop Grant’s work was less hopeless, if 
less celebrated: the Irish quarters of Lon¬ 
don are bad enough as it is; if it were not 
for the Homan Catholic clergy, they would 
bo ten times worse. At the same time it 
seems as if all that religion and charity do 
for the dregs of our civilisation is in the 
nature of a palliative, while movements like 
that of the Rochdale Pioneers (if they 
reached the lowest) are in the nature of a 
cure. Still it may be asked, what does this 
prove ? Those who care most for the 
unseen used to be at the helm, now they are 
at the pump ; it is a leaky ship, and some of 
them are not too busy to criticise tho steering. 
Patteson was diligent in this department too j 
and Miss Yonge has taken, perhaps, superflu¬ 
ous pains to exhibit his mind on the questions 
that ai'ise in connexion withNeander, Colenso, 
ritual and diocesan synods. He had, of 
course, little new or important to say; he 
said it at much length with much earnest- 

* The missionaries just released from Coomassie 
found it easier to teach their pupils Hebrew than 
Greek — even the Greek of the New Testament. 


ness, and with a sobriety that is not without 
a lesson ; though he does not get far into a 
question, we feel that he has hold upon its 
real elements so far as he goes ; his clumsi¬ 
ness was partly due to a distrust of mere- 
verbal logical completeness upon either side. 
He thought innovators to blame for not 
considering how their views would tell upon- 
life ; and conservatives, both for putting for¬ 
ward new formulas hard to translate into- 
facts, and for being more ready to over¬ 
whelm opponents with theoretical conse¬ 
quences than to appreciate the real condi¬ 
tions of the subject which set. their minds in- 
motion. G. A. Simcox. 


A History of Crime in England. By Luke- 
Owen Pike, M.A., of Lincoln’s Inn, Bar- 
rister-at-Law. Vol. I. From the Roman- 
Invasion to the Accession of Henry VII. 
(London : Smith, Elder & Co., 1873.) 
However much readers of this volume may¬ 
be disposed to acquiesce in the author’s 
claim that “ what is at least honestly dona 
may be leniently judged,” few, we imagine, 
will carry indulgence so far as to say that 
the task he has undertaken has been satis¬ 
factorily performed. Tho history of crime 
is a wide and difficult subject, which cannot 
be adequately treated without entering upon 
many social and political questions of the 
most complicated kind; and it is no dis¬ 
paragement of Mr. Pike’s real abilities to say 
that it demands higher qualities in the his¬ 
torian than ho can fairly be credited with. 
The honesty, indeed, with which he has dono- 
his work, is beyond question. His matter 
has been collected with commendable in¬ 
dustry, and is skilfully arranged, while hisr 
thorough-going belief in himself and his 
theories, however much it may have dis¬ 
torted his judgment, imparts a certain vigour 
and directness to his style. He has done 
good service, too, by the way in which he has 
ransacked for purposes of illustration ori¬ 
ginal documents, so little known and in- 
themselves so uninviting, as the Plea, Gaol- 
delivery, and other similar rolls, preserved 
in tho Public Record Office, the value of 
which as contemporary evidence can hardly 
be overrated. But, notwithstanding its 
merits in other respects, the work is ruined 
by the author’s narrowness of mind and. 
arrogant tone of superiority. The one dotni-- 
nant idea throughout is that the condition 
of England during the whole of tho middle 
ages was that of unredeemed barbarism 
and depravity; and the express aim of the 
volume is to show the “ polished gentle¬ 
man,” who may read it, that it is his boumlen 
duty to thank Providence that he is not 
as his “ brutal ” forefathers were. lit 
the treatment of his subject Mr. Piko 
shows neither the impartiality of the judge, 
nor the delicate skill of tho anatomist; 
such as Macaulay, for instance, has attributed 
to Hallam. His whole tono is that of tho 
advocate; and his dissecting powers remind, 
us of an operator but too well known to the 
ages in question. Ho serves mediaeval 
society much as a mediaeval executioner 
served a traitor, and hangs, draws, and' 
quarters his victim without compunction, os 
guilty of the most atrocious crimes and 
worthy of nothing but execration. It may 
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be made a matter of complaint at the outset 
tbat Mr. Pike nowhere gives any definition 
of crime ; for, although the work opens with 
the pertinent question, “ What is crime ? ” he 
has omitted to answer it, and we are there¬ 
fore left in tho dark as to the rules and 
standards by which so many different states 
of society aro to be equitably judged. The 
fact is, he seems to regard crime as a fixed 
and absolute term ; and it is the modern 
standard that be unconsciously is inclined 
to apply to all cases alike. It is this omis¬ 
sion to make allowances for differences 
of condition, of sentiment, and of circum¬ 
stances that makes his view of mediaeval 
society so conspicuously onesided. What is 
wrong in one age or country is not neces¬ 
sarily so, or in tho same degree, in an¬ 
other. The Roman of the Republic, for 
example, exposed his newly-born infant with 
little or no idea of the criminality of his 
act; and in estimating the degree of his 
guilt it is obviously unfair to speak of him 
in the samo terms as would be applied to a 
modern parent in a similar case. Again, 
Edward the Black Prince showed as great a 
disregard for human life as Bonaparte him¬ 
self; but whereas the latter fell beneath, and 
the former only did not rise above, the con¬ 
temporary standard of morality, there can 
be little doubt as to which deserves the 
greater reprobation. But Mr. Pike is not 
so discriminating. He says, indeed, that 
“crimes can never be exhibited in their true 
light without some knowledge of the sur¬ 
rounding social conditions ; ” but the last 
thing he thinks of is to seek in those 
conditions for explanatory or extenuating 
causes. On tho contrary, he rather in¬ 
verts tho process. Instead of accounting 
for the prevalence of crime at particular 
periods by the exceptional state of society, 
it is from little else but criminal records that 
he infers what the general state of society 
was. On the same principle, one might at¬ 
tempt to write the history of modem society 
by the light of the Newgate Calendar and the 
records of the Divorce Court. That crimes 
of violence were vastly more common in 
former times than at present, no one will 
dispute, and the reasons are too obvious to 
need recital. Whether the same was the 
case with respect to crimes of fraud is more 
doubtful; though the facts brought forward 
by Mr.Pike are strongly in favour of the affir¬ 
mative view. But it is one thing to concede 
all thi 3 , and another to expatiate with infinite 
scorn on the “ hideous barbarism ” of our 
ancestors because they bad not attained to 
modern ideas of right and wrong. To 
examine all the extravagancies into which 
Mr. Pike is betrayed would be impossible. 
To go no further than the first chapter, a 
comparison between the pictures there drawn 
of Britain under the Romans, and of England 
down to the Norman conquest, will be suffi¬ 
cient to show the reader how large a part 
prejudice has had in colouring the work. 
Tho contrast could hardly be greater: it is 
modern England to Ashanti. Yet when the 
author exclaims, “ Happy the provinces in 
the days of the Roman Empire! ” and dwells 
on tho “ ferocity of the barbarians ” before 
whom the Empire fell, and who, as far as 
England is concerned, are represented as to 
beuor in the eleventh century than in the 


fifth, he forgets how much the success of these 
“ Teutonic hordes ” was due to the vices and 
corruption by which every part of the Roman 
world was incurably affected. Whatever 
may have been the happiness enjoyed by 
Romanized Britain (and a fancy sketch 
drawn from the Theodosian Code and the 
remains of Roman villas is not very con¬ 
vincing) the ultimate effect of the Imperial 
rule was not to create a nation but to ruin 
a people. If Britain owed to Rome its 
civilization, it owed to her also the extinc¬ 
tion of the spirit of independence, and with 
it the loss of all the manlier virtues; and 
when the legions were withdrawn, its 
enervated inhabitants were less able to cope 
with barbarian foes than their more courage¬ 
ous, and not more disunited, ancestors with 
the disciplined armies of Rome herself. It is 
for th's vicious and emasculating system 
that Mr. Pike has nothing but praise; 
while no words are strong enough to express 
his contempt for those Teutonic institutions, 
manners, and laws, which, however re¬ 
pugnant to modem ideas, have made Eng¬ 
land tho most free, if not the most en¬ 
lightened and powerful, of modern nations. 
The samo tone of exaggeration is more or 
less observable throughout the volume. 
Take, for instance, the description of Lon¬ 
don in the reign of Henry II., a monarch, 
by the way, not at all likely to put up with 
habitual licence. Rapine and murder, wo 
are told, “ became tho favourite pastime of 
the principal citizens, who would sally forth 
by night, in bands of a hundred or more, 
for an attack upon the houses of their neigh¬ 
bours. They killed, without mercy, every 
man who came in their way, and vied with 
each other in brutality.” The authority for 
this sweeping charge, which on tho face of 
it would seem to require at least some 
qualification, is a story told by Benedict 
Abbas of an attack made upon the house of 
a citizen by a turbulent mob, or, as Mr. 
Pike phrases it, “ a band of these dis¬ 
tinguished murderers and burglars,” who 
were, however, repulsed, and the ring¬ 
leaders punished. It is true that Mr. Pike’s 
account is not more strongly worded than 
that of his original. But is not the original 
one of those same “ meagre ” chronicles on 
which he places so small a value, and may 
there not be in the present case an instance 
of “ the distortion and exaggeration which 
are inevitablein the pages of the chronicler” ? 
Mr. Pike, too, somewhat contradicts him¬ 
self. As the chief culprit was hanged, and 
as it is of course out of tho question that it 
should have been merely because he deserved 
hanging, it is suggested that the sum he 
offered the king for his life was too small, 
or the scandal too great, to allow of his 
pardon. But, if the normal state of the 
city was as Mr. Pike represents it, there 
could have been no scandal at all; 
the outrage would have been taken as 
in the ordinary course of things, and 
would have attracted even less attention 
than the playful freaks of an Irish election 
mob now and then excite among ourselves. 
It might have been expected that, as Mr. 
Pike is so merciless in denouncing the 
crimes of our ancestors, he would have some 
sympathy, at all events, with the honest, if 
clumsy, attempts they made to repress thorn. 
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This is, however, very far from being the 
case. Mediaeval laws, at least down to tho 
reign of Edward III., are all alike either in¬ 
veighed against as ferocious, or sneered at 
and ridiculed for their crudeness and futility. 
How far the author is capable of seeing 
beneath the surface of what he unreservedly 
condemns may be judged from his statement 
that the real use of a writ for the conserva¬ 
tion of the peace, dated in 1233, which 
others have estimated at its true value as a 
development of the old Peace Pledge into a 
complete system of watch and ward, “ was 
only that of handing down to posterity a 
summary of the inconveniences to which 
our forefathers were subjected by futile 
attempts to give a little security to their 
lives and property.” How little security 
there was for the latter, even in the settled 
times of Edward III., the author informs us 
farther on. “ The experience of many ages,” 
he says, “ had proved that the shortest way 
to obtain possession of land was to take it; 
when property of another kind began to 
increase, similar modes of acquisition at 
once suggested themselves, and were very 
commonly adopted.” This must mean, if it 
means anything, that so late as the four¬ 
teenth century, the theory of “ might is 
right ” was carried out to the fullest extent, 
that in the ordinary transactions of life it 
was the rule, and not the exception, for one 
man simply to appropriate whatever he 
coveted belonging to another. But if Mr. 
Pike’s theory is to hold good, how does he 
account for the existence of the thousands 
upou thousands of deeds in public libraries 
and private muniment rooms, which record 
tho peaceable transfer of land, in former 
ages, from party to party, from the highest 
to tho lowest, king, noble, and commoner, 
in every corner of the kingdom ? It appears 
to us that if there ever was a time when the 
transfer of landed property was a simple 
and ordinary matter of business, unclogged 
by the involved technicalities and lengthy 
verbiage of modern times, it was in the days 
of our “brutal and barbarous” ancestors. 
Mr. Pike, however, is determined to see no¬ 
thing but lawlessness, violence, and depravity; 
he appears to admit of no exception to the 
rule that knights were “ brigands,” judges 
shamefully corrupt, and traders “users of 
false weights, false measures, and false pre¬ 
tences of every kind.” Nor is he less hard 
upon the women, who “ were almost as brutal 
as their husbands and paramours.” Even 
Chaucer’s Prioress was no better than she 
should be ; for “ it is not without a motive 
that the poet adorns her with a brooch, and 
that on the brooch there is a Latin inscrip¬ 
tion which is, when translated into English, 

‘ Love overcomes all things.’ ” If this is 
only an amusing instance of the author’s 
prejudice, an equally amusing instance of his 
inability to divest himself of nineteenth- 
century ideas is furnished by his account 
of the trial for witchcraft of the Duchess of 
Gloucester in the reign of Henry VI. One 
charge against this lady was that she had 
made a waxen image of the King, which 
she had. significantly melted before a fire. 
Upon this the author remarks :— 

“ The sense of humour must have been strangely 
wanting in the august assembly which sat to in¬ 
vestigate this charge. Not one of the whole number 
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seems to have been struck with the incongruity of 
a king and the most powerful of his spiritual 
advisers sitting solemnly in a consecrated building, 
of which the name was famous, to ascertain 
whether a great lady and a silly woman had or had 
not—melted a piece of wax.” 

Surely sense of another kind must bo 
strangely wanting in Mr. Pike, if he finds 
cause for wonder in the fact that, in an age 
when witchcraft was not an exploded super¬ 
stition, but a terrible reality, men failed to 
see the humorous side of such a trial, which 
presents itself to his own more enlightened 
mind. Nor is the work less open to remark 
on the ground of its faults of omission. To say 
nothing of the absence of any sustained at¬ 
tempt to trace the causes (apart, that is, 
from the innate brutality of the people) 
which made mediaeval England such a 
hotbed of crime, or to show how far it was 
attributable to foreign and civil wars, the 
mixture of races, the character of the 
sovereign and his advisers, tho want 
of an efficient police, and other snch in¬ 
fluences, some special forms of crime 
are passed over altogether. Readers of Mr. 
Lecky’s History of European Morals will 
remember the extremely interesting account 
there given of the changes in public opinion 
with respect to suicide and infanticide ; hut 
they will be grievously disappointed if they 
turn to this volume in the natural hope of 
finding farther information. To the best of 
our belief, neither crime is even so much as 
mentioned ; while other crimes, such as those 
against the Forest Laws, are very insuf¬ 
ficiently discussed. It is impossible, there¬ 
fore, to pass any but an unfavourable 
judgment on the work. In the endeavour 
to counteract the influence of modem ro¬ 
mance-writers, Mr. Pike falls, as doeply and 
less excusably, into the same error of which 
he accuses them, and draws a pictnre of 
mediaeval society quite as one-sided and 
unreal. The truth, of course, lies between 
the two extremes. The men of those days 
were neither paragons of heroism and 
virtue, nor, on the other hand, monsters of 
vice. They had the same passions and 
feelings as ourselves, though the former 
were less under control and the latter less 
refined. And when it is remembered that 
crime is still so prevalent, and so irre¬ 
pressible, notwithstanding the immense ad¬ 
vantages we enjoy, in a higher civilisation, 
in the extension of education to all classes, 
and in a perfectly-organised system for the 
detection, safe-keeping, and punishment of 
criminals, it certainly seems no less in ac¬ 
cordance with justice than with charity, 
that some other tone than that of indiscrimi¬ 
nate invective should be adopted in dealing 
with the sins and short-comings of less 
favoured ages. -As far as breadth of view 
and dispassionate and philosophical treat¬ 
ment are concerned, Mr. Pike’s History of 
Crime is a decided failure; but as a vigorous 
exposition of a particular theory, and still 
more as a repertory of facts bearing upon 
the subject, its interest and value are con¬ 
siderable. George F. Warner. 


A second Manchester Branch of the New 
Shakspere Society is likely to be formed at 
Manchester, consisting of professors and students 
of Owens College. 


Swiss Allmends and a Walk to see Them, 
being a Second Month in Swit;crland. By 
F. Barham Zincke. (London: Smith, 
Elder & Co., 1874.) 

In the present day, when the whole area of 
Switzerland and the adjacent Alpine region 
has been exploite in every sense, it needs a 
bold man to write A Month in Swit¬ 
zerland ; but it may almost be called in¬ 
fatuation to write a Second Month in 
Switzerland. Mr. Barham Zincke is well 
known as the author of a very interesting 
little book on the United States and of seve¬ 
ral other works of travel, which, to judge 
from the notices of the press, have given 
much satisfaction to his critics aud to the 
public. It is difficult to believe that tho 
present work will meet with an equally 
favourable reception. It is, of course, no dis¬ 
credit to a man to have little that is new to 
say alxrat a very commonplace tour in the 
Alps ; such an excursion is very like a walk 
along Fleet Street, highly interesting to an 
intelligent stranger, but when described to 
a Londoner somewhat lacking in excitement 
and novelty. It is true Mr. Barham Zincke 
is in advance of many of his countrymen in 
one respect: he is aware that the Swiss have a 
historyand institutions worthy ofthe attention 
of a rational man, and are not merely a rapa¬ 
cious horde of guides and hotel-keepers; but it 
was hardly worth while to compel readers 
who would be interested in an account of 
the Swiss Allmends to pick their way through 
the petty details of an insignificant tour. 
We would not be misunderstood: much of 
what Mr. Zincke has to say would be in¬ 
teresting enough in private letters to per¬ 
sonal friends, though we suspect that some 
of it would be familiar to those who are 
accustomed to listen to his sermons ; but 
we may fairly expect a little more substance 
and matter in a work addressed to the 
general public, and bearing a title specially 
calculated to attract the attention of poli¬ 
tical and historical students. The Allmends, 
though they furnish the title, hold a very 
insignificant place in the book; and the 
chapter which is specially devoted to them 
reads more like a tyro’s essay, written in a 
tone of complacent optimism, on the history 
of landed property, than an adequate and 
scholarly treatment of an intricate subject. 
Mr. Zincko, like M. Ollivier, approaches a 
difficult undertaking with a light heart, 
and his treatment is a fair specimen of the 
naive effort which Englishmen so often make 
to substitute rough and ready observation 
for laborious and patient inquiry. For in¬ 
stance, Mr. Zincke (p. 174) calls on the Pre¬ 
sident of Glarus, and endeavours, unsuccess¬ 
fully it would appear, to extract from him 
an accurate explanation of the Swiss use of 
the term Verein or corporation. It would be 
too much to expect the mayor of an English 
provincial town to give an historical account 
of the corporation over which he presides, 
but an inquiry addressed to such an official 
would scarcely be an adequate way of ap¬ 
proaching the subject. It is true that Mr. 
Zincke has access to and partially avails 
himself of, more complete sources of informa¬ 
tion ; but it was scarcely worth while to 
gibbet the worthy President of Glarus for 
failing to solve an intricate historical problem. 
It may be as well to inform our readers that 
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an “ Allmend ” is a tract of commonable land, 
a survival no donbt of that system of village 
communities which Sir Henry Maino in 
England, and Yon Maurer, Nasse, and others 
in Germany, have done so much to illustrate. 
Of the etymology of the word, Mr. Zincke 
does not so much as give a hint. 

Mr. Zincke appends to his volume a map 
of Switzerland and the adjacent regions, 
prepared by Messrs. Keith Johnston, of 
Edinburgh, which he assures his readers is 
“a really good map.” We are sorry wo 
cannot agree with liim. A really good map 
should be clear and accurate ; the one before 
us is neither. Of course its scale excludes 
minuteness of detail in the higher Alpine 
regions, but it is not inconsistent with accu¬ 
racy of outline; whereas not one of the great 
snowfields of Mont Blanc, of Monte Rosa, of 
the Oberland, or of tho Bernina, to say 
nothing of the less known parts of the Pen¬ 
nine chain, is laid down with anything ap¬ 
proaching accuracy. We look in vain for 
Piz Roseg, Piz Morteratsch, the Bergli- 
stock, the Rympfischliorn, or tho Aiguille 
Dru, though space is found in the chain of 
Mont Blanc for indicating the Jardin in 
letters larger than those used for Chamonix. 
If it be said that the map is intended for 
humbler pedestrians, how can we account for 
the omission of the Piz Languard, the Bella 
Tola, the Torrenthom, Miirren, Arolla or the 
Bel Alp; or for the indication of such well- 
known high-roads as the Furca and Oberalp 
passes in the same way as glacier-passes 
like the Theodule and the Gries, and mule- 
paths like the Scheidegg, the Gemmi and the 
Col de Bal me ? We can only recommend any 
readers who may be planning a Swiss tour 
to be content with the humdrum hut useful 
Baedeker, and to carefully avoid the preten¬ 
tious inaccuracy of Messrs. Zincke aud Keith 
Johnston. 

Tho indiscretions of travellers are prover¬ 
bial. Mr. Zincke devotes a chapter to an 
account of a conversation with “a cultivated 
Italian,” whom he met on a steamer on the 
lake of Brienz; the account given of this 
gentleman is flattering enough, but the 
chapter is not in the best of taste. Perhaps 
the practice of “ interviewing ” and report¬ 
ing has not yet penetrated to Italy, and wo 
may hopo that Mr. Zincke only learnt it in 
America; but we should much like to hear 
that Italian gentleman’s account of the afore¬ 
said interview. James R. Thursfielp. 


Year Books of the Reign of King Edward I. 
Edited and translated by Alfred Horwood, 
of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
Published under the direction of the Master 
of the Rolls. (London, 1863-73.) 

The volumes before ns will be “caviare to 
the general.” What care the million about 
law cases litigated nearly six centuries 
ago? They refer to a state of society so 
completely different from our own that to tho 
majority of even educated readers these pages 
must appear utterly unintelligible. Tho 
works published under the direction of tho 
Master of the Rolls are given to the world 
not in the hope of creating a popular furore, 
hut in the trust that here and there a few 
determined and very diligent students of 
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'history may be found who will search among 
the heaps of rubbish for a few nuggets of 
valuable information. It is no disparage¬ 
ment of the learned editor and translator of 
the Year Bools to assert that they containmucb 
that is obviously and hopelessly worthless. 

The greater part of these volumes is occu- 
-pied by highly technical statements of plead¬ 
ings and points of practice with reference 
•to a jurisprudence long since obsolete. It is 
'hardly conceivable that in any contingency 
they can prove to be valuable, or add to our 
existing knowledge of the history of the 
reign of Edward I. On the other hand, it 
may be readily acknowledged that we find in 
ihis laborious work not a few passages which 
serve to illustrate the state of the law and of 
•society in that reign. It must be remem- 
' bored that Edward I. is deservedly considered 
by constitutional writers as the founder of 
the judicature which has existed, substan¬ 
tially unchanged, to the present time. Of 
course the Law Courts of the kingdom had 
their origin before his time, and many of the 
■most important tribunals which he left un¬ 
touched—notably the County Courts—existed 
long before the Conquest. Still it may be 
said, without serious inaccuracy, that the 
judicature was not systematically established 
in the form which still exists, until the time 
of the first Edward. Of all our Kings he was 
the greatest lawgiver. 

If we adopt this view of the character of 
the king in whose time these Year Books 
were compiled, it certainly becomes a matter 
■of interest to observe how early the proceed- 
'ings of the courts acquired method and 
regularity. The eases are argued very much 
•as they would be argued now—the advocates 
-on either side speak alternately, and the judge 
gives his decision. Although there is seldom 
-any express reference to precedents, still 
we see from the orderly course of debate, and 
•the reasons assigned by the judges, that law 
had come to be regarded as a regular science. 
So far these cases are interesting; but many 
of them, as it seems to us, were scarcely 
worth the good paper and print which has 
been bestowed upon them. What possible 
value, for example, can we assign to such a 
•case as this, which is reported under the date 
ld02 ?— 

“ Master Walter de Stapilton vouched a 
"foreigner to warranty in the County of Devonshire 
—llnnr.KWiK. Take a day in banc in the quinzain 
of S. Hilary and sue out a writ to summon your 
warrantor. And in the opinion of some he shall 
■ have a writ out of the Eyre to the Chancery under 
•t Ik* seal of the Chief Justice, and then shall have 
out of Chancery a writ to the Sheriff of Devon¬ 
shire to summon his warrantor in Dane." 

In common justice to the Editor of the 
Year Books it must be said that this extract 
is taken, not as a fair sample of the more 
valuable part of his work, but ns a specimen 
■of tbc abundant clntlF with which the true 
grain is mixed. What should we say of a 
law publisher who reprinted obsolete books 
<>l the practice in the Courts of Chancery or 
Common Law in the time of Lords Eldon 
and Ellcnborongli i The only persons who 
buy such books now are the dealers in waste 
p iper. It is impossible to suppose that mere 
points of practice and detail in the litigation 
of the fourteenth century can have any value 
now. This consideration raises the question 


whether it would not be safe to give the 
editor of such a work as the present a dis¬ 
cretionary power of omitting parts which are 
manifestly useless. Fully acknowledging 
the value of the volumes printed with the 
sanction of the Master of the Rolls, and 
those published previously by the Record 
Commission, we cannot help thinking that 
the enormous labour bestowed upon them 
might in some instances have been more 
profitably directed. To take a very 
striking instance—the most valuable work 
in the whole series is incontestably the 
magnificent collection of Parliamentary Writs 
edited by Sir Francis Palgrave. With respect 
to this work it was observed by Sir Harris 
Nicolas that “ tbc editor of the Parliamentary 
Writs has executed his task in a satisfactory 
and able manner, with one exception, that of 
not commencing the series with the earliest 
writs upon record,” and he considered the 
work of Sir Francis Palgrave the only well- 
edited volumes published by the Commission. 
Unfortunately the collection comprises only 
the reigns of Edward I. and II. It is 
greatly to be deplored that the work has been 
discontinued. The appendices to the “ Re¬ 
port on the Dignity of a Peer ” contain Par¬ 
liamentary Writs from Edward III. to 
Edward IV., bnt the series is very incom¬ 
plete, and certainly is not edited in snch a 
way as to be available to the student. These 
writs of summons to Parliament, and those 
earlier writs to which Sir Harris Nicolas 
adverted, would, if i hey were properly edited, 
beinvaluableasmaterialsfor the historyof the 
British Constitution. Can it be for a moment 
contended that the memorials of litigation 
between obscure private persons five hundred 
years ago, or the chronicles written by 
credulous and often mendacious monks, are 
to be compared in value with the solemn 
instruments issued by the Kings of England 
in the exercise of their most important 
function—the convocation of the Supreme 
Legislature ? We wish to speak with all 
duo respect of the long series of Chronicles 
and Memorials of Great Britain and Ireland, 
which now present such a formidable array 
in our public libraries. But in looking over 
tho catalogue of these works it is impossible 
to avoid the conclusion that the incessant 
multiplication of such works, while the Par¬ 
liamentary Writs continue neglected, bespeaks 
a strange tendency to prefer that which is 
often trivial and always unauthentic to 
documents which arc all of the highest 
authority and moment. 

One of the regulations under which the 
Rolls’ series is published requires that 
the editor of each work “ should give an 
account of the MSS. employed by him, of 
their ago and their peculiarities; that he 
should add to the work a brief account of 
the life and times of the author, and any 
remarks necessary to explain tho chronology ; 
but no other note or comment was to be 
allowed, except what might be necessary to 
establish the correctness of the text.” The 
wisdom of the latter restriction is open to 
grave doubt. Iu the noble edition of Parlia¬ 
mentary Writs the learned editor has added 
foot-notes which are of immense value to the 
student. The references to contemporaneous 
events, and the judicious quota t ions of ancient 
chronicles and records very often render clear 
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the purpose of a writ which wonld other¬ 
wise be unintelligible to the majority of 
readers. Why should not a similar course 
be adopted with respect to such a work as 
a collection of law cases of the fourteenth 
century? The editor, Mr. Horwood, has 
given sufficient proof of his ability to eluci¬ 
date the text; but, as it stands without note 
or comment, it is for the most part a sealed 
book. A large number of the cases refer to 
the tenure of land; that is, to laws utterly 
unlike anything we have now. In order to 
show the interest with which many of these 
obscure reports might be invested, and in 
order to give a fair specimen of the present 
work, let us revert briefly to some of the 
tenures of the time of Edward I. 

Tbc most important were undoubtedly 
these three—knight-service, free socage, and 
villan tenure. The theory of knight-service 
was that the holder of the land enjoyed it on 
condition of rendering certain military ser¬ 
vices to his superior lord, such as accom¬ 
panying him to war when required. Thence it 
followed that if the owner were a minor the 
lord was entitled to be his guardian, for the 
law supposed the heir unable to perform 
knight-service till ho attained the age of 
twenty-one, and the wardship and custody of 
his lands was retained by the lord that out 
of the profits he might provide a fit person 
to supply the infant’s place. This convenient 
fiction enabled the great nobles to plunder 
their infant wards cruelly, and as Sir Thomas 
Smith, quoted by Blackstone, says, the heir 
“ came to his own after ho was out of ward¬ 
ship, his woods decayed, houses fallen down, 
stock wasted and gone, lands let forth and 
ploughed to be barren.” Knight-service was 
a teuure of the most gentlemanly and expen¬ 
sive sort. On tho other hand, free socage, 
the second of the tenures which we men¬ 
tioned, pertained rather to the middle classes. 
It was almost identical with modern freehold, 
except that the holder paid certain fixed 
rents, generally of a very moderate amount. 

“ Socage ” is derived by Spchnan in his 
Glossary from the Saxon “ Soon,” i.e.lihcrta »•, 
franchi'sia. The etymology suffices to show 
that socage was more ancient than knight- 
service. The tenant in free socage was 
exempt from the oppressive burdens of the 
military tenure ; and the lord could not seize 
the profits of his lands and take them to 
himself without rendering an account. 

The following case given in the volume 
published in 18G3, at page 10G, illustrates the 
eagerness with which the privileges of ward¬ 
ship were asserted. Henry de Bodrongam 
complained by bill that Thomas leArcedekno 
tortiously and against the peace of our lord 
the King, came at a certain day and assailed 
him, and took away William, sou and heir 
of B., who was in his wardship. A jury 
was summoned. Tho presiding judge was 
Brumpton :— 

‘‘ The Iin/iics' said that Sir Ralph de Bloyon on 
the same day as that complained of by Henry le 
Rodreiigamcame to the inn of Thomas leAmdekr.e, 
and there they had a long conversation, and after¬ 
wards Sir liaiph and Thomas and their followers 
went to the house of William Bey on, where Sir 
Henry was. Sir Rauf entered together with all 
the others except Thomas, who did not ent -r, and 
requested Henry that he would deliver tip 1 1 them 
an infant who was inward to him ; but Henry 
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would not do so. Strife arose between them, and 
Henry was beaten and wounded, as be complains 
of having been. Brttmpton. —What right had 
Sir Henry to the wardship ? The Inquest,. —None 
save the wardship of the infant by virtue of his 
mother having delivered him [to Henry] in con¬ 
sequence of a disagreement between Sir Ralph and 
the mother. Brumpton. —After the fact, where 
did they go? The Inquest. —To the house of 
Thomas, where the infant remained full three 
days afterwards. . . . Bkumpton. —Go on now 
to the damages, and tell us if they carried away 
any goods or armour. The Inquest. —They did 
not carry away any chattels; but we assess his 
damages at one hundred marks.” 

The Court adjudged that Henry should 
recover his damages assessed at one hundred 
marks, and that Sir Thomas should go to 
prison. In another case given at page 90, 
one question was whether land was held by 
knight-service or in socage; if by the 
former, the lord was not bound to render 
any account of profits which he had received 
of any infant’s land during his minority. 
But if the land were held in socage, the lord 
would bo bound to render the account. The 
advocates on either side are King and 
Lanfar. The judges are Brumpton and 
Berrewik. 

"A writ of account in socage, where the 
account was demanded for three manors; it was 
replied by Kino— As to one manor, we say that 
he ought not to be answered, for it is held in 
knight service; judgment, See. Berruwik. —Of 
whom is it holdeu by knight service? King.— 
Of Itobert de 0., who granted the wardship to us 
for so long as this John who brings the writ should 
be under age. Lanfar. —Our ancestor died seised 
of these tenements; and you, after his death, 
seized the wardship as nearest relative to whom 
the wardship of the lands holden in socage be¬ 
longs; judgment, &c. Brumpton. —Does not 
your writ state that the tenements are holden in 
socage ? If you wish to maintain the action, you 
must support the writ. Adam tells you that the 
tenements are holden by knight service; what 
sav you ? Lanfar. —In socage. And the other 
side said the contrary. . . . The Inquest said 
that the first manor whereof he demanded the ward¬ 
ship was holden in socage, and that he had the 
wardship of that manor for ten years; and as to 
the second manor, that his father had granted it 
for term of life; and as to the third, that he had 
the wardship for two years. Brumpton. —There¬ 
fore the Court awards that lie render an account, 
and that he be in mercy because he had refused to 
account; and he appointed auditors to settle the 
accounts.” 

The case is instructive not merely as an 
illustration of ancient tenures and the social 
condition of the tenants, but also as evidence 
of the regularity of law proceedings. One 
matter rather remarkable is the employment 
by the Common Law Courts of processes 
which afterwards were almost exclusively 
confined to the Court of Chancery. Here 
the justices in Eyre direct accounts to be 
taken, and appoint auditors for the purpose. 

With regard to the third of the tenures 
which we have mentioned—that of villans, 
there is not much information in the present 
work. It is clear, however, from other 
sources that the villan! in the reign of 
Edward I. for the most part held their lands 
by fixed tenure, and were not abject slaves 
liable to be dispossessed at the caprice of 
their lords. The “ Hundred Rolls,” and 
many other records stilt extant, give abun¬ 
dance of evidence as to the services exacted. 
They were such as ploughing and reaping 


for a certain number of days in the year; or 
the render of a fixed amount of farm pro¬ 
duce. Subject to these obligations, the 
villanus was secure in his holding. It is 
impossible to examine the Hundred Rolls 
and come to any other conclusion In the 
work before us we find a case in which a 
defendant voluntarily pleads that he is a 
villan. 

“ One A brought a writ against one \V, and W 
said that he was a vilein of the prior of N ; where¬ 
fore the writ abated. Afterwards A brought 
another writ against W and the prior.” 

Clearly A would not have brought the 
second writ against W unless he had con¬ 
sidered him a responsible person, notwith¬ 
standing his condition as a villan. An im¬ 
portant distinction was made in another case 
between enfranchisement of the blood— i.e., 
the pei-son of the villan, and enfranchisement 
of his land. At page 138 of the volume pub¬ 
lished in 1803 we find the following instruc¬ 
tive argument:— 

“Hunt .—Where the blood is once enfranchised 
by r him who has power in that behalf, although 
the person enfranchised should afterwards do 
customary services, yet that does not enslave the 
blood. And Kyng added, Once enfranchised he 
shall be for ever free, if he be not afterwards en¬ 
slaved by his own act in some Court of Record.” 

The cases to which we have referred will 
give some idea of the general character of 
Mr. Horwood’s work. But the contents are 
so miscellaneous that it would be quite im¬ 
possible within our present limits to present 
a complete account of them. Mr. Horwood's 
translation is generally very felicitous. The 
Norman-French of the original has been 
rendered with spirit and accuracy; and the 
few illustrations which the editor has given 
in his preface show such a familiarity with 
the antiquities of law as to excite a wish that 
the text were abridged and the commentary 
extended. Homersham Cox. 


Drill Regulations of the Austrian Cavalry. 
From an Abridged Edition compiled by 
Captain Illia Wornovits, of the General 
Staff, on the Tactical Regulations of the 
Austrian Army, and prefaced by a General 
Sketch of the Organisation, &c., of the 
Country. Translated by Captain W. S. 
Cooke. (London : Henry S. King & Co., 
1874.) 

In no other manner is the vastly increased 
interest now displayed by the officers of 
our army in the study of their profession, 
more satisfactorily evinced, than by the 
number of military works which have 
recently been produced by the pens of those 
who wear the sword. The Franco-German 
war, beside which the previous yet recent 
campaigns in Bohemia, Italy, and the 
Crimea, pale into obscurity, has alone 
absorbed the attention of military critics 
until now, and the theme is hardly yet 
exhausted. The tide naturally set into 
German channels. The admiration accorded 
to success turned all eyes on the Prussian 
military organisation, with which perhaps 
many are better acquainted than with our 
own, and certainly than with that of any 
other country. We therefore receive with 
pleasure a new volume which diverges from 
the general course, and brings ns back to 
the once far-famed Austrian cavaliy. 


Captain Cooke, of the 22nd Regiment, has 
pnblisheda translationof the Austrian Cavalry 
Exercises, prefaced by a sketch of the organi¬ 
sation, &c., of that arm in Austria. The 
preface, unlike that of many books, is the 
most interesting part. 

War wrecks many great reputations, and 
in the campaign of 18GG that of the Austrian, 
cavalry was no exception. Though brave, 
smart, and well drilled, they proved to be- 
deficient in morale and in training for field- 
service ; the outpost and reconnaissance 
sevices were in general defective—the sur¬ 
prise of the defile of Nachod—the neglect off 
pursuit after Trautenau—the interrupted 
retreat at Soor—and the ignorance of the 
Crown Prince’s advance at Kbniggratz—- 
were all shortcomings mainly attributable 
to a faulty appreciation of the proper role off' 
cavalry in the field. 

The Austrian government were quick 
to recognise the deficiencies of their mili¬ 
tary organisation, and alterations were com¬ 
menced immediately after the war. The 
Cuirassiers, who had been deprived of 
tlicir cuirasses in 18G0, but still bore the. 
name, were placed on the same footing with 
all the other cavalry in 18GG. This total 
abolition of heavy cavalry, probably due to 
some repulses which they underwent during 
the campaign, seems to he a step of very 
questionable advantage. The total peace 
and war establishment of the cavaliy was 
very largely' increased under the new orga¬ 
nisation of 18G9. The combatant war 
establishment was raised from 29,000 to 
49,000 sabres, while in peace 37,000 horses . 
arc now maintained in lien of 32,500. The 
field as well as the peace strength of a- 
cavalry regiment is now six squadrons off 
150 sabres, in lieu of the former generally 
prevailing five squadrons. On mobilisation, 
a depot squadron and a reserve squadron of 
thesame strength are formed; the horses being 
procured by a system of classification in peace, 
which England would do well to imitate. 

The Austrian cavalry labours under three 
great difficulties as regards training. First, 
the diverse nationalities and languages of 
the recruits, involving want of homogeneity 
and sympathy, and necessitating the em¬ 
ployment of a technical dialect of German 
for military purposes, besides imposing on 
the officers and non-commissioned officers 
a compulsory acquaintance with at least 
one language besides their own. Secondly, 
the dispersion in small detachments in 
billets of the greater number of the regi¬ 
ments, who are thus deprived of the advan¬ 
tages of barracks, riding schools, and drill 
grounds, as well as of the opportunity off 
manoeuvring and drilling in large bodies. 
Thirdly, the three-year period of service, 
which, frittered away as much of it now is 
by bad weather, movements, and other in¬ 
terruptions, proves hardly sufficient for the 
complete education of the cavalry soldier- 
The first difficulty is inevitable; tho second 
is being remedied ; and an attempt is being 
made to induce trained soldiers to remain,, 
by the inducements of prospective Govern¬ 
ment appointments and pensions. 

All the cavalry is now armed with breech¬ 
loading carbines. This question of arma¬ 
ment was practically decided by the German 
troopers, who, during the war in France,. 
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provided themselves with chassopots cap¬ 
tured from French infantry. The kit of 
the Austrian cavalry is lighter than ours, 
the heavier garments being carried in squad¬ 
ron baggage-waggons ; notwithstanding this, 
the average weight carried is slightly greater 
than in our service, being in the field, with 
rations, over twenty stone. 

Captain Cooke points out that a very notice¬ 
able detail in the cavalry organisation is 
the pioneer training; a section of each 
regiment being trained and equipped with 
tools for the duties of destroying and re¬ 
pairing railroads, &c. In this respect we 
are still in arrear, though much has been 
done by individual exertion. 

Tho qualifications now required from 
officers of Austrian cavalry are high, and 
the duties exacted from them severe. As 
the standard of efficiency has been raised, so 
has tho number of aspirants declined, and 
some difficulty is now experienced in obtain¬ 
ing officers. Subalterns are allowed govern¬ 
ment chargers, and facilities are afforded to 
officers for purchasing horses by instalments 
at a cheap rate. 

The drill regulations are simple, and on 
the non-pivot system. It is perhaps to be 
regretted that Captain Cooke did not, as 
far as possible, make use of our nomencla¬ 
ture in his translation. Tho squadrons are 
told off in four “ sections ” corresponding to 
our “ divisions,” each being led by an officer, 
the squadron commander taking post in 
front of them. Tho single officer in rear 
takes the place of the “ sqnadron-serrefile.” 
In turning, our system of “ fours ” is em¬ 
ployed. In other column movements, the 
Austrian “fours” correspond to our “sec¬ 
tions,” their “ twos ” to our “ half sections.” 
The squadron being divided into four parts, 
there is no unit analogous to our “ troop,” 
except the front of a double colnmn of 
“ sections.” “ Divisions ” being half a regi¬ 
ment, or three squadrons, correspond so far 
with our “ wings.” The drill in detail is 
similar to ours, but the movements are 
neither so numerous nor so complex. 

In these Regulations, however, there are 
conspicuous omissions. With the exception 
of patrols, the most usual and the most im¬ 
portant duties of cavalry in the field, viz., 
outpost duty, reconnaissances, advanced 
and rear guards, foraging, and, in short, 
the operations of la petite guerre, which now 
mainly devolve upon the cavalry, are not 
even touched upon. It is true that the 
German works on these subjects supply the 
want to those who seek tho information ; 
but efficiency in these duties is even more 
material than excellency in manoeuvring; 
it may with reasonable reproach be said— 
“ These things ought ye to have done ; and 
yet, not have left the others undone.” Our 
own Regulations, incomplete as they are, 
surpass the Austrian Drill Book in these 
respects; and remembering that they are 
supplemented by Captain Frank Russell’s 
translation of Von Minis, Captain J. C. 
Rnssell s Notes on Cavahij Service, Nolan’s 
book, General Smith’s Cavalry Manoeuvres, 
Baker, and other original or translated 
works, wo may avow with pride that 
tho British cavalry officers have shown 
themselves to be fully alive to tho changes 
of modern warfare, and anxious to maintain 


the high reputation which their arm of the 
service has always enjoyed. 

Captain Cooke’s contribution to this 
section of literature will be welcomed by all 
military students. The original matter is 
concise, clear, and valuable; and the trans¬ 
lation is facile though literal, and illustrated 
where necessary by diagrams. 

J. C. Akdagh. 


311NOU LITERATURE. 

The Place of the Physician. Being the Introduc¬ 
tory Lecture at Guy's Hospital. October, 1873. 
With other Essays. Bv James Hinton. (King& 
Co., 1*74). The sciences are so many hands 
stretched out to strengthen the weakness and 
supply the wants of men. The physician’s task 
is “ like shaking hands with Briareus,” and Mr. 
Hinton's lecture is an eloquent exhortation to the 
medical students at Guy’s not to be alarmed at 
the boundless prospect before them, but to profit 
by the multiplicity of points of contact between 
their professional studies and every other form of 
human action or research to repay to all the 
assistance that all can afford them. The leading 
idea of the brochure is the parallelism between 
the organic life of man and the larger life which, 
it is suggested, may only seem to differ generic- 
ally from our own, because its manifestations are 
on too vast a scale to be grouped into a whole by 
our comprehension. Some of tho author's illus¬ 
trations are original and apt, as when he compares 
the exploded practice of blood-letting (which 
served its immediate purpose at the expense of a 
more injurious reaction) to the legislation which 
“ rushes to meet every evil with some mechanic 
remedy,” forgetting the “ untold reactions of the 
living frame ” of the social organism. The lec¬ 
ture is supplemented by two short essays, one on 
the relation between the organic and inorganic 
worlds, developing the notion that the distinction 
between living and inorganic forces may prove to 
be as unfounded as that drawn by the ancients 
between the continuous motions of the heavenly 
bodies and the motion on earth, that seems to 
begin and end in our sight. The other essay is 
also short, but weighty, on that mode of advancing 
knowledge which consists in tho reductio ad ab- 
turdum, or “ correction of the premiss,” and the 
difficulty, almost more moral than intellectual, of 
giving up an opinion which it was right and 
reasonable to hold so long as tho mistaken pre¬ 
miss was uncorrected. The power of right rea¬ 
soning is shown by the reluctance of the mind to 
abandon what it has once felt to be true, and the 
same cause which gives error its tenacity, assures 
the final triumph of its correction; similarly, in 
the evolution of morality, the process of deter¬ 
mining what is right remains the same, though 
the introduction of fresh premisses, dispelling the 
moral ignorance or insensibility which is the 
starting point, may necessitate from time to time 
a more or less painful reconstruction of detailed 
conclusions. As the author observes, these con¬ 
siderations are more generally admitted than 
fairly applied with all their consequences. 

Editor. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

We understand that the delay in Mr. George 
Smith’s return to England is due to a misunder¬ 
standing with the authorities at Mosul. He is 
bringing back some 3,000 fragments of tablets, 
and seems pretty well satisfied with the results he 
has obtained, though they do no more than com¬ 
plete the inscriptions already in the possession of 
the British Museum. 

A catalogue of the library of the late Dr. 
Brandis, private secretary to the German Empress, 
whoso Life we reviewed lately, has been issued by 
the firm of Stargardt at Berlin. 

Diqil 


We have great pleasure in calling the atten¬ 
tion of our readers to a contribution to our 
knowledge of Milton on the part of the Rev. 
A. B. Grosart. He has already given us a 
finely-executed portrait of Spenser, after the 
original in the possession of the Countess of Ches¬ 
terfield, and he now promises us a copy of the 
portrait of Milton by William Faithome, 1070. 
Professor Masson writes to Mr. Grosart of this 
portrait:— 

“ There needeth be no hesitation as to which is the 
authoritative portrait of Milton, for there is only one 
of him of any authority—that is, in his age. The 
engraving of Faithorne originally prefixed to the 
History of Britain (1670) is a grand face, nothing 
that I know comparable with it; and you will make 
us all your debtors if you reproduce it like your very 
fine Spenser.” 

The size of the reproduction will be over 14 in. 
by 11 in., and the price of the ordinary prints will 
be a guinea and a half. 

From Rotterdam we learn that a young lady, 
Miss Jacobs, of Sappemeer, has passed the ex¬ 
amination for a medical degree with the greatest 
success. She is the first lady who has achieved 
the distinction in Holland. 

A hitherto unknown original edition of the 
Fourth Book of Rabelais has been discovered by 
M. Edwin Tross at Paris, which bears the title “ Le 
Quart Lirredes Faictz et Dietz lleroiques du noble 
Pantagruel, compose par M. Francois Rabelais, 
Docteur en Medicine et Calloier des Bes Hieres. 
A Lyon, L’an mil cinq cens quarante huict. in-10, 
43 feuillcts non chifl'rds.” This edition, which has 
not been quoted by any bibliographer,contains only 
one prologue and eleven chapters, whilst the 
edition of 1552 has, besides a longer prologue, a 
dedication to Cardinal Odet de Ohastillon, and 
consists of sixty-six chapters. The introduction 
differs, moreover, from that in the other editions, 
and the text is not the same. The volume was 
discovered by M. Tross bound up with a copy of 
the Valence edition of Rabelais (1547), in three 
parts. 

A grand literary fete is being organised in the 
department of Yaucluse, for the celebration of the 
fifth centenary of the poet Petrarch, who died oa 
July 18, 1374. The fete will take place, under 
the patronage of the authorities, at the fountain of 
Vaucluse, on July 18 and 19 next. 

Professor Creceliur, of Elberfeld, has suc¬ 
ceeded in exhuming from the dust of a long-for¬ 
gotten and extinct local country annual, a number 
of songs by Arndt, which are not to he found in 
any of the recent editions of his works. From 
these compositions it appears that Arndt’s con¬ 
nexion with the Rhineland dates as far hack as 
1799, and not merely to 1814, as has generally 
been assumed. Tho various numbers of the 
annual in which these hitherto neglected songs 
of Arndt first appeared fall within the years 1798 
and 1806, during which period he seems to have 
annually contributed two or three poems to its 
pages. It is proposed that the twenty-eight 
songs which havo thus been unexpectedly again 
brought to light should be incorporated with the 
latest edition of the great poet’s works. Curiously 
enough, the same old annual which has yielded 
up this treasure lias also been found to contain in 
the number for i860 six epigrams by Schleier- 
macher, which are not to De met with in any 
collection of his writings. 

The Emperor of China has commanded a col¬ 
lection of Chinese poems from the earliest times 
to be made. The collection will be published in 
200 volumes. The Emperor, it is said, possesses 
a library of more than 400,000 volumes. 

Mr. Ruskin has fallen foul of one of our con¬ 
temporaries in the last number of Fort Clarigera. 
In the following passage he seems to us to have laid 
his finger on the root of the disease which is dis¬ 
solving modem society :—“ It is quite possible 
for the simplest workman or labourer for whom 
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I write to understand what the feelings of a 
gentleman are, and share them, if he will; but 
the crisis and horror of this present time are 
that its desire of money, and the fulness of 
luxury dishonestly attainable by common per¬ 
sons are gradually making churlB of all men; and 
the nobler passions are not merely disbelieved, but 
even the conception of them seems ludicrous to 
the ordinary churl mind ; so that, to take only so 

F or an instance of them as my own life—because 
have passed it in almsgiving, not in fortune- 
hunting ; because I have laboured always for the 
honour of others, not my own, and have chosen 
rather to make men look to Turner and Luini than 
to form or exhibit the skill of my own hand; 
because I have lowered my rent, and assured the 
comfortable lives of my poor tenants, instead of 
taking from them all I could force for the roofs 
they needed; because I love a wood walk better 
than a London street, and would rather watch a 
sea-gull fly than shoot it, and rather hear a thrush 
Bing than eat it; finally, because I never disobeyed 
my mother, because I have honoured all women 
•with solemn worship, and have been kind even to 
the unthankful and the evil; therefore the hacks 
of English art and literature wag their heads at 
me, and the poor wretch who pawns the dirty 
linen of his soul daily for a bottle of sour wine 
and a cigar, talks of the ‘effeminate sentimen¬ 
tality of liuskin.’ ” 

It is to be hoped that the recent appointment 
of Professor Lepsius to the post of Head Librarian 
of the Koval Library at Berlin will have the 
effect of bringing to maturity the project—long 
under the consideration of the Government—of 
erecting a new library-building, more in harmony 
with the existing requirements of the city than 
the square box-like edifice constructed under 
Frederick the Great, and dignified with the in¬ 
adequately fulfilled motto “ Nutrimentum Spi- 
ritus.” An observatory is, we learn, to be erected 
at Potsdam, and is to be specially adapted to the 
observation of the sun, and of spectrum phenomena 
generally. Nor is this the only evidence of the 
strong interest in scientific enquiry which is at 
present actuating the German authorities, for three 
distinct laboratories for Physics, Physiology, and 
Pharmacology, are also being constructed at 
Potsdam, under the careful superintendence of 
Herr Spieker, who has likewise had the works of 
the new observatory placed under his direction. 
The Society of Artists at Berlin, not to be outdone 
by their scientific brethren, are bestirring them¬ 
selves to raise a fund of 60,000 thalers, for the pur¬ 
pose of erecting a suitable academy, with the 
necessary exhibition halls, studios, and lecture 
rooms. 

A work has lately appeared at Vienna, by G. 
Wolf, which gives an interesting account of Grill- 
parzer in his character, not as a writer, but as a 
member of the Austrian Civil Service, cramped in 
his social and official relations, and smarting under 
the restraints of bureaucratio etiquette and rou¬ 
tine. These revelations of his official life throw 
considerable light upon the sources of that bitter¬ 
ness of spirit and sense of injustice which are so 
often manifested in his writings, but they at the 
same time show how thoroughly he had mastered 
all the details of his work from the most compli¬ 
cated problems of finance to the most trivial regu¬ 
lations of precedent. 

A German translation of Luis daCamoens’ Can- 
zonen (Paderborn: Schoningh, 1874), from the pen 
of Wilhelm Storek, already well-known for the 
success with which he has clothed foreign poetry 
in German verse, has just appeared in Paderborn, 
and is well spoken of for the easy flow of the ver¬ 
sification, and the accuracy of the rendering. The 
Canzonets are prefaced by some well-digested pre¬ 
liminary remarbs on their form, date, and origin, 
which thus supply the reader with much interest¬ 
ing matter in reference to the life and character 
of the author. 


In an eloquent and enthusiastic article in the 
Nuova Antologia, Signor G. B. Giuliani advocates 
the importance of the study of Dante's Convito 
not only for those who wish to understand the 
Divina Commedia, but also for all students of 
philosophy. He complains that the work has 
never met with sufficient attention. At first it 
was looked upon as a novelty, and awoke no 
interest, because the philosophers of Dante’s time 
resented the application of the vulgar tongue to 
such lofty subjects. Hence, manuscripts of the 
Convito were in little demand, they were copied 
by careless copyists, and became hopelessly cor¬ 
rupt. For this cause, when Italian philosophy 
revived, the Convito was neglected as unintelli¬ 
gible, and the same reason has obscured its value 
in more modern times. In addition to this, how¬ 
ever, the Convito has been thrown into the shade 
by the Divina Commedia, and is generally in¬ 
terpreted in accordance with preconceived ideas of 
the meaning of the poem. Signor Giuliani claims 
for the work serious attention on its own account. 
Not only is it full of interest as being the founda¬ 
tion of Italian philosophical prose, but also it 
marks a great epoch in the history of modern 
philosophy. In Dante’s hands philosophy 
again began to be a motive for the conduct 
of peoples and states; like a new Socrates, 
Dante recalled philosophy to matters of 
human life and conduct, and “Philosophy, so long 
compelled to show herself in uncouth and un¬ 
seemly guise, now again, at this first revival of 
human civilisation, appears in noble apparel in 
the person of a gentle lady, glorious in freedom, 
wondrous in knowledge, adorned with honour¬ 
ableness and full of sweetness.” 

This high estimate of the Convito Signor 
Giuliani promises to justify by a new edition of 
the text of the work, to which he has devoted 
many years of studv. The text, he says, cannot 
be restored merely hy collating the MSS., which 
are all corrupt; the task of editor requires know¬ 
ledge of the history of the time, entire familiarity 
with Dante’s other writings, and an absence of 
any desire to establish any theory of Dante in¬ 
terpretation. Certainly, the instances he gives 
of errors in the MSS. would account for any 
obscurity attaching to a philosophical work: 
“ semenza ” is read for “ sentenza,” “ uomini ” for 
“alimenti,” “apparenza” for “appetenza;” and 
many others. We shall look forward with great 
interest to Signor Giuliani’s edition : his account 
of his method promises well for a careful work 
undertaken with thorough enthusiasm. 

From the Statistics of Queensland for 1872, 
lately published, it appears that there are sixteen 
libraries and reading-rooms in the colony, and 
that, on December 31, there were 20,890 volumes 
in these libraries. The private subscriptions, con¬ 
tributions, &c., for the whole number of institu¬ 
tions amounted to 2,06 21. 16s. 10r/., and the 
government aid for the same to 1,071/. 4s. 2 d. 
The government aid for the years previous to 
1872 amounted to a total of 11,805/. 13s. Id., and 
the private subscriptions to 11,030/. 2s. 4 d. 

Mr. Fitzjambs Stephen’s second article in the 
Contemporary on “Caesarismand Ultmmontanism,” 
including his reply to Archbishop Manning, is 
more interesting if less ingenious than his first. 
He certainly makes out his main point, that the 
evidence on which Churchmen rest the claims to 
which they expect statesmen to defer is very far 
short of demonstration. On the other hand, the 
only scrap of argument he advances in support of 
the assumption that the majority of common 
people ought to be subject, not only for wrath 
but for conscience, sake, to a government which 
balks their inclinations as all European govern¬ 
ments do at many points, is an appeal to what he 
takes for a notorious fact, that leading statesmen 
now are abler than loading churchmen, and take 
wider and fairer views of things. This was quite 
as true in the age of the Antonines as now, and 
then as now proves nothing. Of course the ex¬ 
clusive way in which Mr. Stephen insists upon 


“evidence,” is rather arriere now that Dr. Car¬ 
penter has shown how much the conscious life, in 
which alone evidence is weighed, is determined 
by the unconscious, and Professors Bain and 
Clifford have arrived independently at a recog¬ 
nition of the inextricable connexion between 
belief and will, which Dr. Newman has been 
proclaiming so long to deaf' ears. Apart from 
these general considerations, the controversy leaves 
the impression that a steadfast, intelligent grasp 
on a coherent positive doctrine is an advantage 
which may neutralise much superiority in intellec¬ 
tual versatility, vigour, and precision. 

Mr. Gladstone’s Preface to the Reply of 
Achilles, in the same number, consists of a 
captious, though not ungenerous criticism of 
Pope, some theological remarks tending to show 
that it was once a virtue to be moderately re¬ 
vengeful, and a masterly rhetorical analysis of 
the reply. The version is clever, close, and de¬ 
testably wooden. 

The Contemporary also contains a long, 
careful, and well-written article on Mr. Brown¬ 
ing's poetry by A. Orr. Not much fresh light is 
thrown upon the question of his “ place in litera¬ 
ture,” which the title promises to discuss; but 
those to whom his writings seem at once to re¬ 
quire an interpreter and to admit of interpretation, 
will find welcome and valuable guidance, the more 
so, perhaps, that Mrs. Orr has not been unduly an¬ 
xious to class her author, or to find a single formula 
to characterise a genius of which the most marked 
characteristic is a shifting many-sidedness. Many 
of the single remarks are acute. We hear less of 
Mr. Browning’s obscurity now than formerly, but 
there can be little doubt that when the charge was 
most popular it owed its force to the ease with 
which ordinary readers “ mistake a strain on the 
attention for a strain on the understanding.” The 
effect of the faults of style, which even admirers 
recognise and yet half enjoy, is well described as 
stimulating the reader's mind, “ lashing it up to 
its task with the exhilarating energy of a March 
wind, but the sense of being driven against an 
obstacle generally remains. We have the wind in 
our teeth.” 

Mr. Brtce's “ Impressions of Iceland ” is by 
far the most interesting paper in the current 
number of the Comhill. He has undertaken the 
difficult task of conveying to his readers, by de¬ 
scription of the strange scenery of Iceland, an 
idea not only of the country itself, but of the 
effect which it would be likely to produce upon 
themselves. The verdict of actual tourists is 
divided, and Mr. Bryce’s skilful and graphic 
touches will not convince everyone of the charms 
of Icelandic travel ; they only enable those to 
whom such charms as it possesses naturally appeal 
to judge of the kind ana degree of pleasure to be 
expected from it. There is little grandeur of 
form, little or no richness and beauty of colour in 
the scenery, hardly any striking effects that could 
be thought to compensate for the hardships of the 
long rides over stony uninhabited deserts; but, 
on the other hand, the desert itself—with its 
bareness, its black hills, yellow marshes, arctic 
sky, and sublimely complete desolation and still¬ 
ness—offers what may be called a sensational 
attraction of its own to travellers who are content 
to spend whole fatiguing days in taking in the 
absolutely strange, if weirdly monotonous im¬ 
pression. The account of the natives, though put 
forward with diffidence as the uncertain result of 
only two months' observation, looks very much 
like truth. It is the picture of a stationary so¬ 
ciety, with no crime, little poverty, little industry, 
no curiosity, good temper, independence, and an 
amount of refinement out of all proportion to the 
barbaric simplicity of all the material conditions 
of life, clearly due, according to the writer, to the 
still living enthusiasm of tho Icelanders for their 
ancient literature, which serves at least to keep its 
memory fresh. 

In the Fortnightly Review, Mi's. Garrett-Ander- 
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son replies to Dr. Maudsley's paper on “Sex in 
Mind and Education,'’ and, after briefly pointing 
out the crudeness of the physiological reasoning 
upon which it was based, explains in a way 
calculated to reassure all sincere friends of the 
higher education of women, what are the subjects 
proposed by its leading advocates in this country, 
and the means on which they rely. She speaks 
with authority on the evil of early marriages, the 
ph ysieal effects of simple ennui, and the relief to 
j>e expected from a change which led to girls of 
eighteen prolonging their studies to the age at 
which they would be able to pass the existing 
University degree examinations. As to the ability 
of studious young women “ to contend on equal 
terms with men for the goal of man's ambition,” 
Mrs. Anderson declines to theorize, but she points 
out that at present the inequality of the conten¬ 
tion is mainly the work of those philanthropists 
who are most zealous in maintaining tho im¬ 
portance of protection for the weak. The ladies 
studying medicine at Edinburgh, for instance, had 
their mental and physical energies tested by a 
constant and powerful opposition to their right 
to study at all, in addition to the ordinary work 
of their contemporaries, and though we are glad 
to he assured that their strength was equal to tho 
occasion, it is obvious that there will be some 
girls able to protit by a University course, whose 
health, nevertheless, would not enable them to do 
au unless they were allowed to pursue it iu peace. 


At the meeting of the Camden Society, held 
s,n May 2, the report of the Council was read. 
The books announced for the present year will 
probably be:— 

1. Account of the Executors of Richard, Bishop 
tof London 1303, and of the Executors of Thomas 
Bishop of Exeter UilO. Edited by the late Arch¬ 
deacon llale and the Rev. H. T. Ellacombe. 

2. Papers relating to the Quarrel between Oliver 
<'romwell and the Earl of Manchester. Edited by 
the late John Bruce. 

3. The seventh volume of the Camden Miscel¬ 
lany. containing, amongst other matters: 1. The 
Accounts of the Building of the Church of Bodmin. 
Edited by the Rev. J. Wilkinson. 2. Papers re¬ 
lating to the sentence upon Prvnne. Edited by 
the late John Bruce. 3. Sermons of the Boy 
Bishop. Edited by the late J. G. Nichols and Dr. 
Kimbault. 

The report proceeds ns follows: “The Council 
Rave thought that they would best meet the 
wishes of the Society by placing in the hands of 
members books which have occupied the thoughts 
of those who have laboured so much for their 
interests as Mr. Bruce, Mr. Nichols, and Arch¬ 
deacon llale. Tho Chronicle of England from 
Ijord Henry Percy's MS. will thus be unavoidably 
postponed for another year. It may, however, he 
satisfactory to the Society to know that time has 
not been lost, and that the result of Mr. Hamilton’s 
investigations has been to show that the Chronicle 
is not a mere abridgment of Stow, but the original 
from which Stow derived a groat part of his infor¬ 
mation, and that it is even more valuable as giving 
the impression made upon an ordinary citizen by 
passing occurrences in the reigns of Henry VIII, 
Edward VI., and Mary, than from its narrative of 
events.” 


It is announced that I)r. Riihrieht, who two 
years ago published an interesting treatise on the 
Crusade (1228-12211) in which the Emperor 
’Tredorick II: took part, is preparing a more com- 
preliensive work on the subject of the Crusades 
generally. l)r. Itohrichts intimate acquaintance 
with Arabic literature enables him to consult all 
the Mohammedan as well as Christian sources 
from which our knowledge of those times is 
derived, and hence fi-w men could be better quali¬ 
fied than himself for the task which he has under¬ 
taken. 

Jn an article in tho Athenneum of May 2, 
writer reviewing Mr- Hinton’s last volume', 


last volume ol 


the Calendar of Domestic State Papers, gives, 
under the somewhat sensational heading of “ The 
Armada of 1039,” an interesting account of the 
panic produced in England by the arrival of a 
large Spanish fleet in the Downs in the autumn 
of 1039. He seems, however, to he unaware that 
this panic was totally without foundation, and 
that so far from the commander, Oquendo, having 
any design of helping Charles I. against his own 
subjects, he, having been driven by Van Tromp to 
take refuge in the Downs, was, through the 
Spanish Ambassador, Cardenas, pleading with 
Charles to join him against the Dutch and the 
French, and oil'ering the restoration of the Pala¬ 
tinate to his nephew as a bribe. Richelieu, how¬ 
ever, knew how to countermine the Spanish 
diplomacy, and amused Charles with a negotiation 
till the Dutch were ready to strike in and to 
attack the Spanish fleet even under the protection of 
the English neutrality. Charles, who was unable 
to tight to regain the Palatinate, and who wished 
to get it by arrangement with one or other of the 
belligerents, fell between two stools. With this 
explanation we can recommend the article to our 
readers, so far as it relates to the effect produced 
in England bv the arrival of the fleet. But it is 
only fair to Charles I. to remark, that even if the 
charge against him of seeking to overawe England 
by a regiment of German cavalry, in 1028, were 
founded on certain evidence, instead of being a 
mere conjecture, it is decidedly not true that he 
was then scheming “ to array against his unarmed 
subjects a troop of foreigners and rapists.” The 
men in question were levied in North Germany, 
where Papists were not usually found. Their 
commander, Dulbier, had been in Mansfeld’s ser¬ 
vice, and he passed over with these very men into 
tho sendee of Gustavus Adolphus, who was de¬ 
cidedly unlikely to admit Papists into his army. 
It is not necessary to bean admirer of CharlesT to 
protest against the habit which has received the 
countenance of some of the greatest names in his¬ 
torical literature, of believing that every rumour 
spread by ignorant and misinformed persons against 
him is indubitably true, because it is in print. 

We are promised from America an important 
contribution to the history of Socialism. Mr. 
Charles Nordhoft' has, it is announced, a work in 
preparation which will give a detailed account of 
the existing Communistic societies in the United 
States, with an accurate report of their origin and 
history, their religious creeds and practices, their 
industrial and social organisations, their literature, 
and their present numbers and condition. The 
book will be the result of a close personal exami¬ 
nation. 


Another jubilee is announced at Berlin for the 
coming summer, in honour, not of an individual, 
but au institution, being the commemoration of 
the third centenary of the “ Gymnasium of the 
Grey Cloisters,” the most ancient of the high- 
schools in the Prussian capital, which is now 
under the aide directorship of Professor Bonitz, 
the well-known Aristotelean scholar. On this 
occasion also, a volume of the Collective Papers 
and Addresses will be published, tho cost of which 
will he defrayed by the municipality of Berlin, in 
consideration of the national interest attaching to 
a publication which in the reports of the various 
teachers of the institution will supply au in¬ 
teresting summary of the actual position of dif¬ 
ferent branches of knowledge at the present day. 

A quarter of a century has passed since Pro¬ 
fessor Georg Waitz, of Gottingen, inaugurated that 
course of academic teaching which Ins exorcised 
so important an influence on historical research in 
Germany. No German university teacher perhaps 
can boast of having trained so large a number of 
distinguished scholars as Professor Waitz, and 
amongst the numerous names which have stood 
on his list of students, we need only instance those 
of Professors TJsinger at Kiel, Winkelmann at 
Heidelberg, Stem at Bern, Steindorf and Fraus- 
dorff at Gottingen. Besides those of his pupils who 


occupy academic chairs, there is scarcely a German 
gymnasium of any standing that does not number 
amongst its teachers competent historians who 
have owed more or less of their training to Pro¬ 
fessor Waitz. There can he no doubt, therefore, 
that the jubilee which is this year to commemo¬ 
rate the twenty-fifth anniversary of his tenure of 
his chair will be numerously attended, and will 
collect together sympathising friends and pupils 
from every part of Germany. The committee 
appointed to superintend the necessary arrange¬ 
ments have announced that the celebration will 
be held at Gottingen towards the end of August, 
and that they intend to publish in a separate form 
some of the papers which it is expected will be 
presented on the occasion, whilst others will be 
combined together in the form of one joint 
volume. 

We regret to hear that the Programmes pub¬ 
lished during the last two years by tho professors 
at University College, London, are to be discon¬ 
tinued. The following is a list of the historical 
monographs which have appeared during the last 
year in Prussia, under the modest form of School 
Programmes, i.e., papers read at the terminal gather¬ 
ings of friends and parents—the speech-days—by 
the masters:— 

1. Du. Muciie, Forschungcn liter den romisclien Kaiser M. 

Aurelius Scvcrns A1 xuinler. Schweirinitz : Gymnasium. 

2. Bachmaxn, Disputatio qna antiqmtatis Germanicao reli¬ 

quiae, quae Wernigero lao asservantur, ad illustr.in lam 
Taeiti Gorraoniam adliibcro couatur. Wcrnigerodo: 
Gymnasium, 

3. Dr. F. lliiiricii, Kaiser Constantin YII. rorpiiyrogcnctos, 

Berlin : KouigstiHtisebe Kealsebule. 

4. Kluge, Ueber die nrsprUngliche Be’.cutting n. Gestalt cVr 

Johanuisfeste mid dor damit verwaudteu Feieru. Muhl- 
hausen : Gymnasium, 

5. Prof. Pierson, Ulier die Nationality n. Sprache tier alten 

Preusson. Berlin : Dorotlieeusta Itische Kealsebule. 

6. Franz JoEULiNo, Karl Martel 1. Rogasen : Progymnastnm. 

7. Gegknbaur, Das Kloster Fulda im Karoliuger Zeitalter 

Fulda : Gymnasium. 

8. Aust, UelK-r die Ausbildnng tier Yassallitat u. ties Lehns- 

wesens. Hirschberg: Gymnasium. 

9. Schohek, VorwUrfc uml Auklagen gegen Gregor YII. ans 

den Sehrifteu seiner Zeitgenosscn. Kurd bauson : Real- 
schule. 

10. Dr. Braun, Die Tage von Canossa unter Heinrich IY. 

Marburg: Gymnasium. 

11. Dr. Bon. mr, Zur Gescbiebte des Cistercienser Klasters St, 

Marion znr Pforte. Pl'orta : Landesscbule. 

12. Dr. Adler, Aelttste Gescbichte des am Fusse dcs Zobt-cn- 

berges liegcndcn Ddrferdes Align stiiu-r-Cborlierren - St if us 
nnf dem Lande zn Breslau von 1300-1500. Bn. shin : 
Kealsebule am Zwinger. 

13. Dr. Wag n ex FELD, Uebor die politiseben Bcziebnngen zwis- 

chen Brandenburg, und Iiessen-Cassell bis znm Attgs- 
bnrger Religionst'ricdeu. Cassel: Hbhere Biirgerschule. 

14. Fr. Otto, Die Thcilnnhme tier braudenbnrgischen Tr.-ppen 

an dor Expedition Wilhelm III. von England. Wiesbaden ; 
Gymnasium. 

15. Dr. Duxckkr, Der Freiherr von Stein und me dentsche Frage 

nnf dem Wiener Cong muse. Ilauau : Gymnasium. 

16. Hkinze, Dcutschlan 's historiseh-geographisebc .Gestaltung 

von der altcsten Zeit bis auf die Gegen wart. Uorlitz: 
Kealsebule. 

In the first May number of the Revue dcs Deux 
Mantles, M. Albert Iteville contributes an article 
on the Albigeuses, based upon the history of that 
sect published by M. Napoleon Peyrat in 1872. 
Without an assignable founder, the ascetic sect of 
the Cathari, called Albigenses from Alby in 
Languedoc, where they once conferred without 
result with the Catholics, disseminated itself 
through the southern provinces of France and the 
north of Spain and Italy. Its existence may first 
he traced as early as 1022, when two priests and 
their partisans were burned at Orleans “ for Mani- 
cheism ; ” during the twelfth century it numbered 
amongst its adherents many of the great families 
of the south of France, and became identified with 
the patriotic struggles of the South against absorp¬ 
tion into the kingdom of France, which was half 
the motive and the main result of the so-called 
Albigensian Crusade. Deserted subsequently by 
the noblesse, it dragged on a miserable and 
sporadic existence till the middle of the fourteenth 
century, under the incessant blows of tho Inquisi¬ 
tion ; and has left behind it the great ossuaries of 
Ornolac and the Chateau de Foix to testify to 
its sufferings and to the vigorous measures of its 
persecutors. M. RiSville calls Catharism the last of 
the ancient rather than the first of modern 
heresies; as it opposed a definite hierarchical a) d 
metaphysical system to the hierarchy and theology 
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of the Catholic Church, and was essentially 
aristooratical in its internal structure, whilst the 
characteristic of modem heresy is the substitution 
of inward piety and charity in the place of both 
cultus and dogma, and a certain solidarity with 
the development of democratic institutions. But 
to the question through what obscure channels a 
dualistic system of metaphysical dogma, so like 
Mnnicheism, could have penetrated into the heart 
of Western Christendom, the writer is unable to 
give a much more deiinite answer than we had 
attained before. 

It is stated that a house of historic interest is 
Being demolished at Berlin. This house, No. 
3 7, Taubenstrasse, was the residence of the 
1'llectors of Prussia before Berlin aspired to be 
one of the great capitals of Europe. Towards 
the middle of the last century it was in¬ 
habited bv Voltaire during his stay at Berlin, and 
it was thence that he assailed Maupertuis, the 
President of the Academy of Berlin. 

NOTES OF TRAVEL. 

Pi: re David, who has spent so much time in the 
investigation of the central provinces of China, 
has arrived at Shanghai in a weak state of health, 
and has brought with him some valuable scientific 
spoils, the result of his recent researches in 
lviangsi. 

Axotiier volcanic disturbance has recently 
spread desolation ami terror through the little 
island of Niceros. A little more than a year 
ago, after a series of earthquakes which caused 
.some damage, the summit of the highest peak 
in the island suddenly burst open and released 
t he volumes of steam and boiling water which, 
in their struggles to find an exit, had well- 
nigh caused the destruction of the island and 
every living being on its surface. This first 
eruption was of short duration, and the disturb¬ 
ance subsided almost as suddenly as it began. 
Apparently the volcano had expended its forces, and 
the alarm gradually died away. But on the 1st of 
last month the eruptions commenced afresh, and 
with a violence even greater than on the previous 
•occasion. Boiling water was emitted in such 
quantities that, at the date of the last advices, sent 
on April 4, it threatened to destroy the fertility of 
the surrounding soil, which is esteemed the best in 
the island. At the same time earthquakes con¬ 
vulse the ground, and the inhabitants have taken 
to the open fields, where they are safer than under 
their tottering houses. 

We learn from the Levant. Herald that the 
International Commission appointed to consider 
the best means of removing the ledge of rocks 
known as the “ Iron Gates,” and otherwise im¬ 
proving the navigation of the Danube in the 
neighbourhood of Orsova, having taken soundings 
of the bed of the river, left Orsova at the com¬ 
mencement of the winter for I’esth, and have now 
completed their task. They calculate that the cost 
of destroying the Iron Gates and levelling the 
river above and below Orsova will amount to 
about 14,000,000 francs, and their plans and es¬ 
timates have been already lodged at the Hungarian 
Ministry of Public Works. These will be for¬ 
warded to the Minister for Foreign Adairs at 
Vienna, whose province it will be to come to an 
understanding with the Turkish Government ns to 
its share in this important undertaking. It is 
-stated that, if the Porte should feel itself unable 
or unwilling to contribute its pecuniary pro¬ 
portion of the outlay for this international improve¬ 
ment, the Austro-Hungarian Government will pro- 
Babiy take the enterprise upon its own shoulders, 
and will commence the necessary works forthwith, 
unless any unexpected political complications 
should supervene. 

Tire Geographical Magazine states that Don 
Vicente Ballivian y Koxas has commenced the 
publication of a most valuable and interesting 
series of inedited documents relating to the history 
of Upper Peru—the modem Bolivian Republic. 


The first volume, which has been published at 
Paris, contains a diary of the siege of La l’nz, by 
the insurgent Indians, in 1784, the annals of the 
town of l’otosi from its foundation to 1702, and 
a catalogue of printed and manuscript works re¬ 
lating to Upper Peru during the period of Spanish 
domination. This list has been carefully prepared, 
and is invaluable to historical or statistical en¬ 
quirers. 

An article in the current number of the 
Quarterly Renew gives the clearest and most 
impartial account of Russian advances in Central 
Asia that has yet appeared, closed by an eloquent 
summary of the probable causes that have urged 
and are still urging Russia in her career of terri¬ 
torial aggrandisement, and of England's concern 
therein. The reviewer considers that the threatened 
advance to Marv would be distinctly hostile, and 
without fair pretext; the Turkomans who inhabit 
that oasis belonging to tribes unconnected with 
those who refused tribute to Russia after the cap¬ 
ture of Khiva. He considers the Emperor and 
bis ministers sincere in their desire to desist from 
conquests, which are forced on them by un¬ 
scrupulous generals and a corrupt military aristo¬ 
cracy. While agreeing that invasion of India 
from the north is but a “distempered dream,” ho 
is fully alive to the iuternal dangers which 
menace our Indian empire from the present un¬ 
settled state of allairs in Central Asia. He con¬ 
cludes by indicating our true policy in words 
which we cannot help quoting: — 

“In freeing English statesmen, f r tile future, from 
any obligation to credit their professions and assur¬ 
ances, and helping to convince the country of the 
necessity of placing competent British representatives 
near the spots proximatoly m maced, for the purpose 
of exposing misapprehension and cheeking intrigue, 
the military nobles, who are responsible for the recent 
policy of Kussia, will, if ire only taka tho lesson, have 
done real service to tlie cause of peace.” 

The article should be read and studied by every 
one who knows or cares anything about Central 
Asia and its relations to India, whether apologist 
or opponent of Russian policy. 

The first fair ever hold in the city of Tashkent!, 
in Russian Turkestan, was formally inaugurated 
on April 7 last. 

Tire Khan of Khiva appears to be fully im¬ 
pressed with the necessity of getting into good 
odour with his new masters. He has (according 
to the Invalide Rume) remitted to Colonel Ivanof 
part of the tribute paid by the Yomud Turkomans 
and part of the plunder taken by them on tbe 
occasion of their last raid on the right bank of the 
Oxus. The Khan has also graciously executed 
five inhabitants of Kiptchnk who had ventured to 
offer a little opposition to the Russian detachment 
on the occasion of its march, in January last, 
along the Amu. This expedition has exorcised a 
most salutary effect on tbe Turkomans’ behaviour. 
The Persians no longer complain of their attack’s, 
and the Khan of Khiva thinks there will be no 
difficulty in getting them to pay a regular tribute 
to Russia, and that complete order will soon be 
established among these hitherto refractory nomad 
tribes. 

Algeria, it appears, stands first among coun¬ 
tries noted for their mineral waters, in respect of 
the number, variety, and hygienic properties of 
her springs. In most cases ruins in the imme¬ 
diate vicinity attest the fact of the old Romans 
having appreciated the curative qualities of the 
xvaters quite as much as the Arabs of the present 
day do. The principal of these springs are 
Amman Rliira, on the ruins of Aquae Calidae, 
famed in the time of the Roman emperors, the 
waters being very similar to those of Baden and 
Lucca; Ilammam Meluan, about twenty-one 
miles from Algiers, tbe waters of which are highly 
saline as well as mineral, and are particularly effica¬ 
cious in cases of rheumatism, gout, and skin 
diseases; the sulphurous springs of Hammam 
Berruaguia, the temperature of which is about 


81° Fahrenheit; the “Queen Baths,” close to 
Oran, originally founded by Joanna, daughter 
of Isabella the Catholic (the grottos adjoining 
the springs are in this case converted into 
sudatoria or hot rooms); and, lastly, the 
Hammam Meskutine (Aquae Tibilitanae), which 
are situated in the midst of a lovely entourage, 
and the waters of which attain a temperature of 
from 126° to 100 °, and are peculiarly suited for 
the cure of diseases of the joints and skin affections. 

M E find some interesting facts concerning the 
quicksilver mines of New Almaden (California) in 
the account of M. Simonin's journey from New 
York to 8.1 n Francisco, which has appeared in tho 
Tour chi Monde. These mines are the richest 
known, and, before the arrival of the Spaniards, 
had been worked by the Indians by means of nar¬ 
row galleries excavated underground. The mine¬ 
ral extracted (red sulphate of mercury) was 
pounded between two stones, and used by them 
ns a tattooing dye. The Mexicans, in their turn, 
worked the mines with energy, and when tho 
Americans in 3*48 reached tlie Pacific Ocean, 
tho eagerness of the workers had indirectly 
brought about a crop of lawsuits. From Novem¬ 
ber 1858 to January 18(31, the mines were, in con¬ 
sequence of this, closed, to the great distress of 
the miners, the metal being procured instead 
from Almaden in Spain. 

There are now about six hundred workmen, who 
earn from two and a half to three dollars apiece per 
diem. Tbe out-turn amounts to about 1,000 tons of 
ore per month. The vein of mercury runs from 
north to south in a green serpentine rook. There 
are three steam-engines employed in the mine for 
the carriage of the mineral, for tho distribution of 
the water supply and purposes of ventilation; 
the furnaces are outside, to guard against pos¬ 
sibility of explosions. The workmen are greatly 
subject to trembling fits and to other ailments; in 
fact, it is on account of the excessive mortality 
which attends the production of mercury that tho 
mines of Riga and Livigliani, in Tuscany, and of 
Huancaoclica, in Peru, have been closed. Thus 
Almaden, in Spain, and New Almaden, in Cali¬ 
fornia, are the two great existing mines. London 
and San Francisco being the chief markets for the 
metal. In China there is also a good demand for 
the mercury in the making up of vermilion, which 
is 1 lrgely used in Chinese pict ures and earthenware. 

As far as regards mineral products, there are 
few countries more favoured than California; gold 
and mercury are abundant, while there is also a 
good supply of coal, copper, borax, and sulphur. 

The last number of the Revue d"Anthropologic 
contains some details with regard to the Akkas, 
or nation of dwarfs, rediscovered by Dr. Schwein- 
furth in the heart of Africa (see Academy, vol. v. 
p. 330). King Mounsa allowed Dr. Schweinfurth 
to take one of theso dwarfs with him, but he un¬ 
fortunately died on tho journey. An Italian 
traveller, Signor Miani, since dead, afterwards 
bought two of the dwarfs of King Mounsa, who 
are now in Italy. They have been examined by 
the Egyptian Institute, and clearly proved to lie- 
long to tlie human race, though to a very low 
family of it. Their chief peculiarity is the convex 
curvature of the vertebral column, which renders 
the belly very prominent, and constitutes a groat 
resemblance to nil the large anthropoids, except 
the Gibbon. This characteristic would be of 
great importance if it were shown to belong to tho 
whole race of Akkas, who would then be the only 
members of the human species deprived of tho 
normal conditions of the erect attitude; but tlie 
peculiarities of the two Akkas who have come to 
Europe may lie simple deformities, and it is 
possible that they filled the same place at tlie 
court of King Mounsa, as the fool in the mediaeval 
courts of Europe. According to their photo¬ 
graphs, the face lacks intelligence, though tho 
forehead is fairly laiga; the jaws are very pro¬ 
jecting. In spite of their short stature, their pro¬ 
portions are regular; the hands and feet being 
remarkably small. The belly is large and project- 
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ing, the hair curly and wavy, the nose flat. The 
colour of the skin is a deep brown chocolate. The 
elder is 1-11 metre in height, and the younger 
1 metre. Their precise age is difficult to deter¬ 
mine, but it is thought, from the state of their 
teeth, that they have not vet attained their full 
stature, especially if, as M. Broca thinks, the 
negroes get their second teeth earlier than Euro¬ 
peans. Dr. Schweinfurth gave 1 '50 metre as the 
utmost stature attained by the Akkas, and his 
estimate may be accepted as correct, these two 
young Akkas having declared that their low 
stature is not exceptional, but is common to all 
their people. 

Tire North China Herald says :—“ It is grati¬ 
fying to know that the Chinese Government has 
received very favourably a proposal that it should 
co-operate in the Universal exposition of Products 
and Manufactures, which is to lie opened at 
Philadelphia in 187G. . . . Orders are to be 

issued [from Peking] to the northern and southern 
superintendents of trade and other provincial 
authorities, to have the design of the Exposition 
made known by proclamation to the mercantile, 
manufacturing, and producing classes, and in¬ 
viting them to prepare exhibits to bo forwarded 
under government auspices. A special commission 
is promised to attend the Exhibition and super¬ 
intend the Chinese department.” 


THE BRITISH MFSErir. 

The Annual Return to an Order of the House of 
Commons of the Income and Expenditure of the 
British Museum during the financial year ending 
March 81, 1874, has just been issued. With it 
is embodied a statement of the progress made in 
the arrangement of the collections, and an account 
of objects added to them in the year 1873. This 
very meagre Parliamentary paper, issued in the 
most unattractive form possible, is the sole official 
medium through which the public may become 
acquainted with the important additions that are 
being made from time to time to one of the 
noblest of our national institutions. We give 
here a summary of some of the most noteworthy 
contents of this Return. Mr. W. B. Rye, Keeper 
of the Department of Printed Books, enumerates 
among the chief acquisitions during the year:— 

“ A perfect copy of the edition of the Book of Com¬ 
mon Prayer, dated 1603, in folio, commonly called 
the ‘Hampton Court Book,’in which appear for tho 
first time the alterations agreed upon at the Hampton 
Court Conference in January 1 (>03-4. This would 
seem to have been unknown at the time of Pickering's 
reprint, which was made from the folio edition dated 
1604. 

“A copy, believed to be unique, of the original 
edition of Tyudale’s Exposition of the fyrste Epistle 
of sei/nt Jhon, printed abroad ami issued in .September 
1531, whilo Tyndalo was at Antwerp. This work 
was strictly prohibited in England, and in the follow¬ 
ing year was denounced by Sir Thomas More in these 
terms: ‘Then have we fro Tyndalo the fvrste pvsilo 
of snynte John in suche wyso expowned, that I dare 
say that blessed apostle rather then his holy wordes 
were in sncho a sense l.yleved of all Crvsten people, 
haddo lever his pystlo haddo never hen put in wry- 
tyngo.’ The reprint of the work by the Parker 
Society was made from a later edition. 

“Ma ny early English liooks havo been purchased, 
including a copy of tho very rare first edition of tho 
poetical collection entitled Kuo land's Helicon. 1000; 
.Robert Chester's poem. The Annals of Great Brittaine , 
otherwise entitled * Loves Martyr,’ ioil; a poem by 
John Weever on the ‘Life and Death of Sir John 
Oldcnstle.' 1601 ; besides 225 black-letter English 
ballads printed in the reigns of Charles II., James II., 
and William III., forming a valuable addition to the 
Roxburgh, Lag ford, and other collections already in 
the Museum. Several works illustrating English dra¬ 
matic history and biography have also been acquired 
and ft large miniWr of English books printed in the 
eighteenth century. 

“An extensive and interestirig'solcction of linguistic 
books, chiefly from the library! of M. Burgnud des 
Marets, comprising works in the*Basquc language, in 


the Patois dialects of France, Spain, and Italy,[in 
Breton and other Celtic languages. X' 

“Large additions havo been made to the collection 
of Russian books, already extensive, by a careful 
selection from tho library of the lato M. Sergo Sobo- 
lowski, of Moscow. This acquisition has added about 
700 works of importance and value. 

“ A collection of Indo-Portuguese works printed at 
Goa. 

“ A considerable purchase of Chinese classical and . 
historical works, made at tho sale of the library of 
the late M. Pnuthier. 

“Among the accessions to Music may he mentioned 
a collection of early English and Italian madrigals, 
mntetts, &c., from tho library of the lato Thomas 
Oliphant, Esq.” 

To the Department of Maps, Charts, and Topo¬ 
graphical Drawings have been added, amongst 
other things of interest:— 

“A photograph fac-simile, tho exact size of the 
original, of the superb Mappemondc made at Venice 
in 1457-59, at the instance-of Prince Henry the 
Navigator, and at the expense of his uncle. King 
Affonso V., by Fra Mauroof tho Camaldalese Convent 
of San Michele di Murauo, on account of which a 
medal was struck in his honour by the Republic, de¬ 
scribing him as ‘ Cosmogrnphus incomparabilis.’ 

“A photograph fac-simile. in fifteen sheets, of the 
famous Mappemondc in the National Library. Parma, 
made in 1367 by the Venetian brothers Pizzigani. 
This fac-simile was made expressly for the Trustees. 
Both these Mappemondes are of high importance to 
tho history of mediaeval geographical discovery. 

“ An important collection of maps, plans, and sec¬ 
tions of canals in England and Wales, in 620 sheets. 

“ And a collection of twenty-three manuscript maps 
and plans of various places in India, made in the last 
half of the eighteenth century.” 

Tho Keeper of the Department of Manuscripts, 
Mr. E. A. Bond, has increased his collection with 
the following, amongst others:— 

“ Bede’s Exposition o f the Gospel of St. Luke, in six 
Books. An English MS. on vellum of the twelfth 
century'; finely written, with ornamental initial letters, 
and in an ancient binding. Small folio. 

“ The Gesta Uomanorum. and portions of tho Morali- 
tates of Robert Holcot; written on paper, by a German 
hand, in the fifteenth century. Quarto. 

“ A carefully written copy of John Ar.lerne’s treatises 
on Fistula, Surgical Operations and Medical Recipes, 
in Latin, with numerous coloured figures in tho 
margins, and drawings of operating-instruments. Tho 
same volume contains an English version of Johannes 
Platearius de Simplirihus, and tracts on Medical 
Botany, one of which is accompanied with clever 
drawings of plants. Vellum, fifteenth century. Folio. 

*‘ A Chartulary of tlio Monastery of St. Swithin of 
Winchester, containing copies of documents from tho 
time of Edward tho Confessor to King Henry the 
Third: written in the thirteenth century, with later 
additions of custtimaries. rentals, etc., of the fifteenth 
century. Vellum. Folio. 

“An illuminated Latin Psalter of about the year 
1300; originally the property of the family of Bail- 
leul of Flanders. Quarto. 

“A very richly-illuminated hook of the Hours of 
the Virgin, written in France at the beginning of the 
fifteenth century. The borders are of arabesque work, 
with birds and insects, and grotesque figures. The 
calendar is illustrated : and there are fourteen larger 
miniatures, painted apparently by an Italian artist,or 
by one showing strong Italian influence, who 1ms also 
added to the ornamentation throughout tho volume.” 

Two of these miniatures are very striking ; one 
at the beginning of the volume representing the 
Annunciation, in which the architectural details 
deserve attention ; and the second presenting a 
vivid picture of the torments of hell, figures in the 
monastic garb forming a fair proportion of the 
doomed. Tltis manuscript was purchased at the 
Perkins’ sale. Another from the same collection 
is described as 

“ A long Legendary Life of the Virgin Mary, com¬ 
piled from Kpiphunius. Ignatius, Johannes Dnmas- 
eenus and others, in Latin rhyming verse, in four 
books; with prologues to each. On paper; written 
probably in Flanders, in the fourteenth century, and 
profusely illustrated with curious outline drawings, 
Blight ly coloured, by dillcreut bands. Small quarto.” 
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Of historical interest we notice these additions:— 

“The Memoirs of Sir John Rereshy, Bart., to the 
year 1689. 

“ Sir George Buck’s History of Richard the Third : 
a MS. of the middle of the seventeenth century ; with 
collections for an edition of the work by Charles Yar- 
nold, in three volumes. 

“ Original Minutes of the General Assembly of the 
Chapter of tho [Roman] Catholic English Church, 
held in May 1667; signed by Dr. Humphry Ellice, 
Dean, and other members. 

“ Correspondence and Papers of the Earl of Lei¬ 
cester, commanding in the Dow Countries, 1587- 
“ Official Letters from the Council of State and 
Committee of the Parliament, the Earl of Essex, and 
others, to Colonel Sydenham, Governor successively of 
Weymouth and the Isle of Wight, from 1644 to 1659. 
Many are signed by John Bradsltaw, President of tho 
Council. 

“ A volume of Original Letters of Caspar Poucer, 
M.D., one of the promoters of tho Reformation in 
Germany, to Christian, Prince of Anhalt, on subject* 
of science and polities, in the years 1587 to 1600. In 
Latin and German. 

“ One hundred and thirty-six Original Letters of 
Lord Nelson to Alexander Davison, on public and 
private affairs ; dated from 1797 to 1805. The greater 
number are printed in Sir Harris Nicolas’s Despatches 
and Letters of Nelson.” 

Among the other manuscripts added are thirteen 
volumes of official accounts of tho theatres of 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, Drury Lane, and Covent 
Garden, from 1724 to 1822, with notices of per¬ 
formances from the year 1710; and some autograph 
notes by Beethoven for arrangements of English, 
Welsh, Scottish, and Irish airs. The note-books 
and collection of the late Mr. Grote, which are 
also mentioned in this return, have already been 
described in these columns. 

Under this class we must notice the large addi¬ 
tions to the series of Additional Charters and Rolls. 
These are formed of two collections. The first 
is a small but very choice set of charters, pre¬ 
sented bv the Duke of Westminster, relating to 
the Abbey of Reading, in Berkshire. Among 
them are charters of Henry I., liis Queen, Adeliza, 
Stephen, and the Empress Matilda. Some very- 
fine specimens of the seals of Stephen are also- 
contained in this series. The second set, which 
from its extent and intrinsic value is by far the 
most important acquisition of the Department 
during the year, is known as the Hatton Collec¬ 
tion, having been principally formed by Christo¬ 
pher, Lord Hatton. It numbers 2,820 different 
documents, commencing with as many as fifteen 
charters of the Saxon period, and is particularly 
rich in documents and seals, many unique, of the 
monastic houses of the midland counties; Senip- 
ringham, Sulby, Bordesley, Pipewell, and other 
foundations in the counties of Northampton, York, 
Lincoln, and Warwick, being well represented. 
Among them are the foundation-charters granted 
bv Gualeran, Count of Mellent, to Bordesley 
Abbey; and another with the Great Seal of 
Matilda, which is dated from Devizes, probably 
when she was besieging that stronghold, circ. 
1140. 

Of the additions to the Department of Oriental 
Manuscripts the following are the most remark¬ 
able :— 

“A poetical account of the Chinese conquest of 
Nepaul in a.d. 1790, written by the Emperor of China; 
a folio volume enclosed in curiously carved wooden 
covers, from the Summer Palace, near PekiDg. The 
entire text, is embroidered in red silk on blue ground, 
it is said, by the ladies of the Imperial family. 

“The Sidra Rahba, also known as ‘Liber Adami.’ 
the sacred book of tho Mondai’tcs, or so-called 
Christians of St. John. Presented by Earl Granville. 

“A collection of Legends relating to the incarna¬ 
tions of Buddha, transcribed from a number of palm- 
leaf manuscripts in Burmait; in tho Pali language 
and Burmese character. A thick quarto. 

“ Tho Anaphoras of tho Coptic Church, in Coptic, 
with Arabic version, written apparently in the 
thirteenth century. Quarto. 

“Fragments of Syriac, Coptic, and Arabic manu- 
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scripts from the Syrian convent of Nitria, Egypt. 
Presented by the Rev. Greville J. Chester. 

“ A Pali grammar and two Buddhistic works, viz., 
Vessantara Jataka and Mahavessantara Jataka, in the 
Pali language and Cambodgian character, writton on 
palm leaves, with miniatures; enclosed in lacquered 
boards inlaid with mother-of-pearl. 

“ Four Persian versions of the legend of Rama, 
two in proso and two in verse. Jndna-Bhaskara, a 
medical work in Sanscrit. Presented by A. W. Franks, 
Esq. 

“ Amara-Kosha, a Sanscrit Glossary, with explana¬ 
tions in Oriya. 

“ Phra-Maha-Wak, a work on the laws which 
govern the Buddhist priesthood, in twenty-one parts, 
on palm leaves ; Pali in the Burmeso character. Pre¬ 
sented by L. B. Bowring, Esq. 

“ A Commentary on the Prophets and Psalms, by 
Aaron Ha-Rishon, the Macedonian; Hebrew, dated 
A.D. 1436. Largo quarto. 

“ Sepher Ha-Aruch , a Hebrew Dictionary, by 
Shabtai BenMcir; two large folios of the fourteenth 
century. 

“ A history of the Mieados in Japanese; thirteen 
volumes, enclosed in a box of lacquered wood. This 
work, it is said, was writton for private use and has 
never been printed. 

“ Falakndc-Niunah, a bile in Persian verse, with 
miniatures; written a.u, 1257 (a.d. 1841).” 

The most noteworthy acquisitions by the De¬ 
partment of Greek and Roman Antiquities are 
those from the collection of M. Alessandro Oastel- 
lani (see Academy, vol. iv. p. Borne of the 

bronzes are thus described in the Return by Mr. 
C. T. Newton :— 

“A female head of heroic size; the typo is ideal, 
and has boon attributed to Aphrodite, but seems 
rather to present the characteristics of Artemis. The 
style has that largeness and simplicity which is cha¬ 
racteristic of tile best age of Athenian art, and of 
which no example in bronze on so large a scale had 
been previously known. This head has evidently 
belonged to a statue about nine feet high, from which 
it has been violently separated, tho back of tho head 
and neck having been torn or cut away. The face is 
in admirable condition, tho nose and mouth are perfect, 
the eyes have been filled wilh precious stones or 
vitreous pastes. In the front view the two sides of 
the face do not agreo. This want of drawing is pro¬ 
bably due in a great measure to tho violence to which 
tho metal was subjected when the back of the head 
was wrenched away. This head is said to have been 
found in Armenia. 

“ A small heroic male figure seated on a rock, the 
head looking round. This figure is in high relief, and 
from tho appearance of the back of tho bronze has 
probably been attached, as an emklcma, to some larger 
object. From the attitude of the figure it is probable 
that another similar figure formed its pendant. This 
bronze is remarkable for beauty of modelling and ex¬ 
quisite condition. It may be referred to the finest 
period of Greek art, and is worthy to bo compared 
with the celebrated bronzes of Siris. Found at 
Tarentum. 

“ A small draped fomale figure; the type is that 
known as Aplirodite-Persephone, which is repeated in 
the Roman Spes. In the pupils of tho eyes aro 
diamonds, and the border of the drapery is inlaid 
with a pattern in silver. This figure may bo classed 
ns an examplo of what is called Hieratic art, in which 
we find the style of the archaic period retained, pro¬ 
bably from religious associations, till a later period. 
The surface of the bronze is in very fine condition. 
Found at Verona. 

“A bust of Aelius Caesar, in fine condition. The 
eyes are inlaid in silver. The execution is rather 
mannered, but the characteristics of tho likeness are 
forcibly rendered. From Sicily.” 

Of the drinking cups in the Castellani collec¬ 
tion, which are nearly all from Capua, the two 
following seem the most choice;— 

“A deep cup with red figures on a black ground, in 
an archaic style; subject, the sending forth of Tri- 
ptolemos from Eleusis. In this composition are repre¬ 
sented all the deities and heroic personages who took 
part in tho Eieusinian Mysteries, their names being 
inscribed over them, together with that of the vase- 
painter, Hieron. 

“ A cup with red figures on a black ground, and 
with accessories gilt. On the outside are two scenes 


from tho Satyric drama, tho one representing Iris as¬ 
sailed by Batyrs, as in Aristophanes ; the other Hera 
assailed by Satyrs and defended by Hermes and 
Herakles. The names of these figures aro inscribed 
on the vase, as is also that of tho vase painter, 
Brygos.” 

The most important additions to the British An¬ 
tiquities in the Museum are the collection formed 
by the late well-known antiquary, l>r. Thurnam, 
I'.S.A., consisting of British urns, stone and 
bronze implements, a rare Roman arm-purse found 
at Farndale, Yorkshire, and numerous other 
antiquities, chiefly discovered by him in his 
researches among British barrows; and a portion 
of the collection of the late J. F. Lucas, Esq., of 
Bentley Ilall, near Ashbourne, Derbyshire, in¬ 
cluding nine British urns from Derbyshire and 
Huntingdonshire, jet ornaments from early British 
barrows; the pomel of a late Celtic sword; 
Anglo-Saxon remains from Tissington, and Wig- 
berlow, in Derbyshire, and from Woodstoue, 
Hunt ingdonshire. 

Large acquisitions have also been made by tlie 
Departments of Mediaeval Antiquities and Eth¬ 
nography, of Coins and Medals, of Natural 
History, &c.; but want of space compels us to 
seek another opportunity of giving a sullicieut 
account of them. 


SELECTED BOOKS. 

General Literature and Art. 

Bastian'. A. Die deutseke Expedition an der Loango-Kiiste. 

1. Bd. Jena: Costenoblc. 3^ Thl. 

Catalogue des nmnuscrita fran<;ais. BibliothtNine Nation ale. 
Dopartement tics mauuscrits. T. 2. Ancien funds, l’aris : 
Firinin Didot. 

Dalle Qchuck, Euricbetto. La Torre Guriseuda. Sonetto 
itnliauo inedito del socolo XIII., scojjerto ed illiiBtr.it • dull’ 
avvoeato Angelo Gualuudi di Domenico cju document!. 
Bologna : tip. Siponio. L 0*30. 

Eliot. George. The Legend of Jubal and other Poems. Black* 
wood. (>.*. 

Kingsley, C. Sonth and West; or, Winter in the Rocky Monn- 
tains and Spriug in Mexico. Isbistcr. 

PATOV, A. A. Henry Beyle (otherwise Do Stendahl) : a Critical 
and Biographical Study. Trllbner. 7s. li«/. 

Sharpe. E. Ornamentation of the Transitional Period of 
British Architecture. No. 2. Part I. A.D. 1143-1190. 
Spon. 104. G<i. 

History. 

Bachaumoxt, Md*moircs secrets de, rems et publics aver des 
notes et une preface par P. L. Jacob, bibliophile. Paris: 
Gamier. 3 fr. 

Baro/.zi e Bkrchet. Relazione dogli ambaseiatori e baili 
veneti a Costautinopoli. Parte seconda. Venezia: Nar.i- 
tovich. L. 6. 

CocKni/ux, Lord Henry, &c., Letters from, to T. F. Kennedy, 
M.l’. Ridpway. 10$. 

Lange, L. Dio Ephcten und der Arcopag ror Solon. Leipzig : 
Hirzel. J Thl. 

Mueller, L. Nnmismatiqne do l’nncicnnc Afriqnc. Supple¬ 
ment. Leipzig : Brockhaus. 3 Thl. 

Stjeunstedt, A. V. Description des mommies de cuivre et de 
metaux suedois. Stockholm : Klemming. 4 Thl. 

Voiot, G. Die Geschichtsschreibuug Ul>cr den Sehmalkal- 
discheu Krieg. Leipzig : Hirzel. 2 Thl. 

Wolyn>ki, A. Rclazioni di Galileo Galilei colla Polonia e-sposte 
secondo i documenti per la maggior parte non pubblicati. 
Firenze : tip. Cellini. 

Zikpel, C. The Reign of Richard TI., and Comments npon an 
alliterative poem on the deposition of that monarch. 
Berlin : Calvary. \ Thl. 

Physical Science. 

Anj>r£, C. et G. Rayet. L’Astrononiie pratiqne et. les ol»ser- 
vatoires en Europe et on Am6riquc,depuis lc milieu du xvii« 
sidcle jnsqu’A noa jours. l re partic. Anglctcrrc. Paris: 
Gauthier-Villara. 

Anxalf.s de 1‘Obsorvatoire de Paris, publics par U. J. le Vender, 
directenr. Memoircs. T. 10. Paris: Gauthier-Villars. 
Bianconi, J. J. La thOorie dorwiuienne et la creation dite 
indepeudanto. Lettre & M. Ch. Darwin. Bologua: Zani- 
chelli. L. 15. • 

Bischoff, Th. L. W. v. Vcbcr den Einflnss d. Frhm. Justus 
v. Liebig auf die Entwickluug der Physiologic. MUnchen : 
Franz. 1| Thl. 

Eckhahd, C. Bcitriige znr Anatomie und Pbysiologie. 7. Bd. 

2. Hft. Giessen : Roth. 1 Thl. 

Liluehoug. W. Sverigea och Norges Diiggdjnr. Upsala: 
Lundcquist. 6 Thl. 

Lom>E, G. Ueber die Entwicklnngsgesehichte nnd den Ban 
einiger Samenschalen. Berlin : Friedlamlcr. $ Thl. 
Sadkhf.ck, R. Uelicrdic Enwickelnng d. Furnblattcs. Berlin : 
Friedlandcr. $ Thl. 

Vogel, A. Justus Krhr. v. Liebig ala Begrlludcr der Agricultur- 
Chemie. MUnchen : Franz, j Thl. 

Philology. 

Bibliotheca Catalana, dirigida per en Aguil6 y Faster. 
Vol. I. dene si de script lira treUadnt del proreiifal a la 
llengua catalana , per Mossen Gnilietn Serra en 1'uuy 1451. 
Faria : Maisonueuve. 7 fr. 50 c. 

Jentsch, H. De Aristotele Ciceronis in rhetorica auctore 
qnaestionnm pars 1. Berliu : Calvary. 12 Ngr. 

Mueller, L. Lcctioncs Horatianae. Berlin : Calvary. 12 Ngr. 
Rasi’E, G. C. n. Einigcs zur Antigone des Sophoklea nebst e 
Anh. Uber den Alas. Berlin : Calvary. 12 Ngr. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE WORD “HOSE.” 

Cambridge : May 3, 1874. 

I feel much obliged to Professor Muller l'or his 
long and interesting letter on the word ward, vard, 
or verd, in the Academy for May 2. The differ¬ 
ence of opinion between us is, after all, not very 
great. What I meant to sav—perhaps I may not 
have expressed myself clearly enough—-was, that 
he should not treat the said word in Turkish as a 
Persian, but as an Arabic vocable. 

The common Persian word for “ rose ” is gal, 
which the Turks have borrowed. The common 
Arabic word for “ rose ” is ward, which both 
Persians and Turks have borrowed. Of the origi¬ 
nal identity of the two, neither Persian or Turk 
has, I imagine, the slightest idea ; on the contrary, 
they, or at least the educated portion of them, 
believe themselves to be adorning their speech 
with an elegant Arabic word. And they are right 
to this extent, that ward has become thoroughly 
Semiticised; that it has flourished on Arabian 
soil, and put fortli leaves and flowers in abun¬ 
dance. I or instance, the Arabs have formed 
from it a noun of unity, warda (originally 
icardat), “ a single rose; ” a verb warrada, 
“ to stain or dye red; ” another, tawarrada, 
“ to become red or rosy; ” and a third, 
iradda, “ to be ruddy.” They also use ward, fern. 
warda (icardat) as an adjective, “rosy, roseate, 
ruddy e.tj. ‘ashii/a warda, “ a rosy evening,” the 
counterpart of pu7oiWre\oc >/wf. Hence al-ward 
is “ saffron,” but also “ the tawny lion,” and like¬ 
wise “ the roan horse,” in which sense it makes 
the plurals ward, wirdd, and auriid, the colour 
itself being expressed by warda ( warded). We 
flud the rose called bv the same name in another 
Semitic language, the Aramaic, where we have 
the form warda. As a rule, in pure Semitic words, 
Arabic initial w corresponds to Hebrew and Ara¬ 
maic y ; eg. Arab, waritha, Aram, yereth, ireth, 
Heb. yiirish. Hence Professor Spiegel’s remark 
about the initial letter of warda is justilied ; though 
there are examples to the contrary, where a w has 
remained unaltered; for instance, Syr. wide, con¬ 
nected with Arab, waliya, and wa‘dd with Arab. 
ica'ada, lleb. yd'ml. Tho form radii, also given 
in the Syriac lexicons, is probably directly bor¬ 
rowed, at a later period, from the Greek pdc«v ; and 
the same may bo the case with the Aothiopic 
radii ; whilst, on the other hand, the Coptic ouert, 
bert (vert), seem to be derived from the Semitic. 
Whence then come the Arabic ward and the 
Aramaic warda? Very probably, as Professor 
Muller shows, from an old Persian word vareda, 
meaning at iirst “ a flower ” in general, and 
afterwards “the rose" in particular. In confir¬ 
mation of this view I may mention that the 
Arabic ward also means “ a flower ” (naur), in 
which sense it gives rise to a verb warrada = 
nauwara, “ to bud or blossom.” Some, too, of 
the Arabian lexicographers have a suspicion that 
the word is not genuine Arabic, hut only miiarrab 
or arabicised. As to carta iu the Pehlevi-Pazend 
glossary, it seems to be nothing but the Aramaic 
warda, for at one period Semitic loan-words were 
in great vogue iu Persia. It was from a Semitic 
race too, 1 fancy, that the Greeks got their fipbbor, 
poOor. 

After the ancient vareda had passed in tho 
course of time into the form gul, this latter was 
adopted by the Arabs, at least as early as the 
time of Muhammad, and appears in their poetry as 
jail ; whilst the derivative gid-db, “ rose-water,” 
became julldb, or juldb, dialectically pronounced 
juleb. lienee a variety of forms in different modern 
'European languages; as Greek iirinv and 
rSoaVei a, Italian t/iulebbe (bo), Spanish and Por- 
tu a. julepe, French and English julep. From the 
same word, changing j into z, are derived Persian 
zulebiyd, zilbbiya, zalibiyd, &c., “ a sort of sweet 
fritters,” in Arabic zaldbiya, in Hindustani jalebi. 
Hence, if Professor Miiiler could only admit a 
connexion between pbbov and rasa, we might 
find an etymological bond of union between the 
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“ dog-rose ” of our hedges and the “ miut-julep ” of 
Now York. 

It is thus apparent that the series vareda, ward, 
gal, poiW, is almost as interesting as another 
series, about wliieh I should like Professor Muller 
to state his views—I mean, oboe, vinum, wine, 
Arab, wain, “black grapes," Aethiop. wain, “the 
vine ” and “ wine," Ileb. yayin (for yarn, with the 
usual change of w info y), “wine.” 

W. Wrioiit. 

P.S. A few words to Mr. Taylor. Gibbon's 
statement regarding the founder of the Ottoman 
Empire seems to be merely translated from lie 
G ninnies, Hist. Gin. des Hum (ed. 1758), t. iv. 
p. 3:34: 

“ Parmi tons cos Emirs il y en avoit tin quo les 
rtistoriens Arabes contemporains nomment Thanian 
ou Athnian,* qui avee Anierklian et quelques autres, 
luragereiit les provinces orieutales de l'Empire Greo. 
Atliman, ou, conimc on l'appello commuueuieut, Otli- 
man, pilla les environs dc Nicomedio.” 

I cannot at present verify this assertion of lie 
Guigues; all the sources of information to which 
I have access simply write the name ‘ Othmiin or 
Osman. The Turk, of course, merely received or 
took a name already famous in Muhammadan 
history; which is nothing strange, as Turks had 
been in the habit of dointr so long before his time, 
witness the lists of the different Seljuk dynasties. 
Mr. Taylor may deal as he thinks fit with Toman, 
Tumen, See., but he ought to let alone the Arabic 
name ‘Othmiin, and itsderivative ‘Osmdnle 

or, as Mr. Redhouse writes it, “Ossminli. 

because they can be of no use to him. As for Mr. 
Taylor’s letter in the Athenaeum of May 2, his 
ways and mine lie, philologicallv, so wide asunder, 
that it would only be a waste of my time to 
attempt to reply to him. 

Dover : May 4, 1874. 

Perhaps it may interest Professor Max Miiller, 
ns sustaining his theory that vard is a Persian 
word, to hear that the village four miles from 
Shiraz, round which are grouped the famous rose- 
gardens of that city, is named “ Masjid-f-Vardi,” 
vulgarly pronounced Masjid-i-Bardi. 

O. St. John. 


TIIE REDUNDANT “ AND ” IN BALLADS. 

1 Cinfcra Terrace, Cambridge. 

In an interesting communication to the Aca¬ 
demy (April 25, 1874), Mr. Murray verv properly 
draws attention to the use of oy in Danish 
ballads, showing that it is common enough, and 
that a similar redundant and occurs in Swedish 
and Norwegian ballads. Then comes a reference 
to some remarks of Professor F. Liebrecht, in 
which the opinion of Dr. Abbott is quoted with 
approval, that a redundant and is common in 
English ballads; whilst an opinion of mine, of an 
opposite tendency, is quoted with disapproval. I 
was speaking of a particular passage in a particular 
ballad, which I believe I have interpreted rightly. 
But what I wish to do is just to raise this simple 
question, for my own satisfaction, viz., Is the use 
of a redundant and really common in genuine old 
English ballads V Dr. Abbott says it is; but I am 
not so sure of that. The question admits of an 
easy solution. If the phrase is “common," it is 
not asking too much if I request to be favoured 
with sir instances of it, not from imitations of 
Chevy Chase, but from such ballads ns are of a 
respectable antiquity. When this has been done, 
we shall be in a better position to consider the 
question. Walter W. Skeat. 


THE LATE OWEN JONES. 

Mny 4, 1874. 

It may not be generally known, and perhaps it is 
worth recording, that the late Mr. Owen Jones, 

* “ Cost uri nom Turc quo l'on a ensuito confondu 
avec celiii d'Othman qui est Anibe.” 


author of the Grammar of Ornament, was the only 
son of the patriotic Owen Jones, who in the first 
decade of this century published at his own ex¬ 
pense three large octavo volumes of the earliest 
literary remains in the Welsh language. He was 
a native of Llanvihangel Glyn Myvyr, on the 
borders of Denbighshire and Merionethshire ; and 
from the name of the parish in which he was born 
he assumed the nom de plume of “ Owain Myvyr; ” 
and it was from this assumed name that the col¬ 
lection just referred to was designated “ The 
Myvyrian Archaiology of Wales,”—an epithet 
which has been a puzzle to many. As has been 
most justly remarked by Mr. Matthew Arnold, 
referring to the patriot's pave in Allhallows 
Churchyard, “ his book is the peat repertory of 
the literature of his nation. The comparative study 
of languages and literatures gains every day more 
followers, and no one of these followers, at home 
or abroad, touches Welsh literature without pay¬ 
ing homage to the Denbighshire peasant.” The 
son has left behind him a world-wide- reputation ; 
but the name of the less distinguished father will 
never die in the little Principality of Wales. 

D. Silvan Evans. 


MR. STOREYS “MEDEA.” 

Hereford : May 4, 1874. 

Mr. Simeox is not quite accurate in saying that 
all Mr. Storey’s great statues are seated women, 
and that he never makes them stand. I think we 
must certainly include among Mr. Storey's “ peat” 
statues, his “ Medea” (heroic size), in the posses¬ 
sion of Mr. W. II. Stone, of Leigh Park, llavant, 
and that is a standing figure. As Mr. Simeox 
does not appear to have seen this tine work, it is 
robable that many of your readers have not. 
am not aware that it has been exhibited in 
London, as it came direct from the artist's studio 
at Rome to the owner. A loan exhibition of 
works of art was, however, being held at South¬ 
ampton at the time of its arrival—the autumn of 
1800—and Mr. Stone allowed it to be shown there 
for a few days. Eustace Hinton Jones. 


The Editor will be glad if the Secretaries of Insti¬ 
tutions, and other persons concerned, will lend 
their aid in making this Calendar as complete as 
possible. 


appointments for next week. 

Saturday, May 9, 3 p.m. Royal Institution : Mr. Proctor on 

’•* The Plunctury System.” 

8.45 p.m. Royal Botanic. 

Monday, May 11, 3 p.m. Herr Bauer's Second Historical 

Pianoforte Recital (Hanover 
Square Rooms). 

8 p.m. Society of Arts : Cantor Lcctnre. 

lTofe-sor Barit ou “ Carbon 
and Certain Compounds of Cur¬ 
ium.” (V.) 

„ Madame Fuvart at the Princess's 
Theatre. 

8.30 p.m. Geographical. Captain Glover on 
“ The Geography and Re.-ouroo* 
of the Country between the 
River Volta and C<*omas>ie.” 

Tuesday, May 12, 8 p.m. Civil Engineers: Mr. .7. McC. 

Meadows on “ 1’eut Fuel Ma¬ 
chinery.” 

„ Anthrojutlocical Institute. 

.. Photographic. 

8.30 p.m. R*yul Medical and Chirurgicnl. 

Wednesday, May 13. 1 p.m. Royal Horticultural. 

1p.iu. Archaeological Association : An¬ 
niversary. 

3 p.m. Royal Literary Fund. 

„ Mr. Ridley Prentice's Piano Re¬ 
cital (St. George's Hall). 

8 p.m. Society of Arts. 

„ Geological: Mr. H. G. Seeley on 
“ Generic Modifications of the 
Plesiosauriau Pee oral Girdle.” 
and ** Muratiwsuurus Lecdxn, a 
Plesiosauriun from the Oxford 
Clay ;" Mr. L. C. Miall on “ The 
Remains of Labyrinthod -nta 
fr un the Kcuper Sandstone of 
Warwick, preserved in the War¬ 
wick Museum.” 

8.30 p.m. Wagner Society: Last Concert 
of the Sc;ison (St. Janus's Hall). 

Thursday, May 14, 1 p.m. fiile at Sotheby’s of Mr. O. 

Walkers Collection of Works 
on Chess. 

8 p.m. Mathematical. 
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Friday, May 15, 1 p.m. Sole at Sotheby’s of a Collection of 

Rare and Valuable Works, prin¬ 
cipally on Chess. 

8 p.m. Royal United Servioe Institution : 

Captain Glover, R.N., on “ The 
Volta Expe iition during the 
late Ashantee Campaign.’* 

„ Halle's 2nd Recital (St. James’a 
Hall). 

8 p.m. Royal Institution : Mr. C. W. 

Siemens on “ The Steamship 
Faraday , and her Applionoes 
for Cable-laying.” 

„ Philological: Anniversary Meet¬ 
ing, President's Address. 


SCIENCE. 

The Moon. By Nasmyth and Carpenter. 

(London: John Murray, 1874.) 

When a man has devoted the greater part 
of a lifetime to the study of a subject, we 
may feel sure that lie will have something 
interesting to say about it, more especially 
when the subject offers so much food for 
thought as the Moon docs. Few persons 
can have gazed on the moon through a 
powerful telescope without having some 
of the dormant poetry of their nature 
awakened by the beauty of the spectacle, 
and Nasmyth seems early to have felt this 
spell, for the theory which forms the basis 
of the present work was first broached by 
him some thirty years ago. 

The great difficulty in giving an explana¬ 
tion of the formation of tlio various lunar 
features is, that we can get nothing but a 
bird’s-eye view of them, and it is, as every 
one must admit, very hard from such a 
view to form any idea of the true relations 
of the objects seen. But the sun, which 
rises and sets to the lunarians (if such 
beings exist) once a month, just as it does 
to us on the earth ouce a day, views the 
lunar craters and mountains in all their 
various aspects, and by the shadows' it casts 
allows us to see the appearances they thus 
present. Nasmyth has taken advantage of 
this to form careful models of many of the 
craters, which, when compared with draw¬ 
ings made at the telescope, represent faith¬ 
fully, under the same angle of illumination 
as the moon at the time of observation, not 
only the outlines, but the shadows of the lunar 
inequalities as cast by the sun. To any one 
acquainted with the telescopic aspect of the 
moon, the beautiful photographs from these 
models, given in the volume before us, are 
sufficient evidence of their general accuracy; 
but valuable as these photographs are, as 
the best representations of the moon’s 
surface yet produced, the value of the 
models is far higher in enabling us to 
take up a different stand-point for the 
contemplation of the action of the lunar 
forces. There is another method, too, which 
may help us to the same result, and that is 
the method of analogy, of which the authors 
have made free use in this work ; for there 
can be little doubt that tlio similar forms of 
craters on the earth and moon must have 
been produced by somewhat similar causes, 
and though on the earth we can examine 
our craters closely, we have not tlio ad¬ 
vantage of looking down on them as in the 
case of the moon. It is evident, then, that 
a theory of the formation of lunar craters 
must throw much light on tlio history of 
their terrestrial brethren. 

The question of the thickness of the pre¬ 
sent crust of the earth is implicitly involved 
in the discussion of volcanic action ou the 
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moon, for we have not in the latter case the 
convenient force of steam to fall back npon in 
explanation of violent eruptions, so that it 
seems difficult to account for the lunar 
craters unless the crust was at the time of 
their formation very thin. The controversy 
on this point has passed through several 
phases, and the question must still be con¬ 
sidered as very far from a solution from 
lack of the necessary experimental data. 
Starting from the assumption that the 
earth was onefi in a molten condition—an 
hypothesis which its spheroidal form and 
the increase of temperature as we get nearer 
the centre (as in descending a mine) fully 
justify—the question arises whether the 
exterior or interior will begin to solidify first. 
It is here necessary to correct a fallacy which 
has misled many—that the temperature 
increases uniformly in approaching the 
centre, and at the same rate as near the 
surface, so that the heat near the centre 
would be somethiug enormous. We have 
every reason to suppose, as Sir W. Thomson 
has ably shown, that no portion of the earth 
was ever at a much higher temperature than 
7,000° Fahrenheit, the fusing point of most 
rocks, and that from the known law of loss 
of heat in cooling, the temperature remains 
sensibly constant at all depths greater than 
about one-fortieth part of our distance from 
the centre, while it appears probable that a 
crust was formed about a hundred millions 
of years ago. It may be asked how it is 
possible that rocks should solidify in the 
interior at a temperature sufficient to melt 
them at the surface ; the answer to which is 
that the enormous pressure to which they 
are subjected may raise the freezing point, 
and so allow rocks to solidify at a higher 
temperature than that corresponding to or¬ 
dinary atmospheric pressure. But further 
experiments are required to settle a point 
like this. 

It is a well-known fact that water expands 
on freezing, and it used to be supposed 
that this was a sort of special dispensation 
to prevent the whole surface of the globe 
becoming a mass of ice; but Nasmyth shows 
that this is equally a property of some 
other substances, as he has observed that 
cast iron, slag, and, what is still more im¬ 
portant for the support of his theory, lava, 
when solid, float on the same substances in 
the molten state; and the same is true of 
bismuth, mercury, and silver. On the other 
hand, Bischof has found that granite, slate, 
and trachyte contract 20 per cent, in soli¬ 
difying, which leaves us in an awkward 
dilemma between these two authorities. The 
bearing of these experiments on the ques¬ 
tion at issue may be readily seen. If 
the substances of which the earth is 
composed contract in freezing, the crust 
would immediately on its formation break 
up and sink in the lighter fluid, instead* of 
forming a layer on the top, as ice does on 
water. But suppose the reverse is the case, 
as Nasmyth assumes, and that a thin crust 
is formed : it will go on increasing in thick¬ 
ness as the cooling process continues, and 
no arguments based on the original con¬ 
ditions can show that it is still thin at 
the present time, either in the case of the 
earth or the moon. Mr. Hopkins has, on 
the contrary, shown, from a considera¬ 


tion of the contour of India, that if the 
crust be homogeneous, whether we suppose 
it heavier or lighter than the fluid in¬ 
terior, it must be at least 1,000 miles 
thick, in order to prevent the range of the 
Himalayas falling in (on the first supposi¬ 
tion), or the dense fluid breaking through 
the bed of the Indian Ocean (on the second). 
But from observed deflections of the plumb- 
line at many places, both in India and else¬ 
where, it is clear that there is in some parts 
an excess, and in others a deficiency, of 
matter, which, of course, would vitiate any 
reasoning based on the supposition of a 
homogeneous crust, and there would there¬ 
fore seem to be no objection, so far, to the 
hypothesis that the crust of the earth is 
something like a field of ice, in which the 
icebergs which rise above the upper surface 
(like mountains on the earth or moon) ex¬ 
tend also below the under surface, and this 
assumption receives some confirmation from 
deflections of the plumb-line observed in 
India (on the Malabar and Coromandel 
coasts), which indicate greater attraction 
from the ocean than from the land, as if the 
denser fluid of the iuterior approached 
nearer the surface under the ocean, and 
so caused a greater attraction than under 
the elevated table-land of the Deccan. 
But there still remains this difficulty, 
that a tidal wave would be set up in 
the internal fluid by the action of the sun 
and moon, which would, if the crust were 
thin, cause a tide in the surface and a con¬ 
sequent decrease in the apparent height of 
the ocean tides, which is not borne out by 
observation, so that Sir W. Thomson con¬ 
cludes that the earth must be more rigid 
than a solid globe of glass of the same size. 
But it does not, by any means, follow that 
there may not be extensive lava pools or 
lakes bridged over by a comparatively thin 
crust, through which volcanic outbursts 
occasionally force their way. It would ap¬ 
pear, however, from the connexion which 
seems to exist between the eruptions of the 
northern and southern volcanoes of Europe, 
that these lakes of lava must in some cases 
be of very considerable size. The subject 
is beset with difficulties whichever way we 
turn, and Mr. Nasmyth’s theory has the 
great merit of giving a plausible explanation 
of the lunar features, even though it may 
require modification before it can bo applied 
to the earth. 

The first thing that strikes the student of 
the moon’s surface is the enormous size 
and number of the lunar craters as compared 
with their fellows on the earth: a point 
well brought out in the book before us by 
a comparison of two photographs from 
models representing respectively Vesuvius 
with the Campi Phlegraei (probably the 
most volcanic region on the earth), and an 
equal area on the moon, containing several 
minute craters, near Theophilus. The craters 
in the two cases are about the same size in 
reality, but on the earth Vesuvius is a con¬ 
siderable volcano, whilst the lunar craters 
here represented are barely recognisable on 
the moon. This disproportion is readily 
explained by the authors, on the assumption 
that the volcanic force is greater on the 
moon than on the earth, while, as is well- 
known, the force of gravity is reduced 
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to one-sixth. Besides this, there is no at¬ 
mosphere to diminish by its resistance the 
distance to which lava and scoriae may be 
projected, so that there seems no reason, 
on the score of disproportion in size, for 
ascribing a different origin to the lunar and 
terrestrial volcanoes. There is one point of 
dissimilarity which the authors appear not 
to have taken sufficient account of, and that 
is the difference of form in the two cases. 
On the earth the volcanoes are elevations, 
but on the moon they are depressions, tho 
floor of the crater being in the first case 
small and raised far above the general sur¬ 
face ; while in the other it is usually as far 
below and of considerable size. There is, 
perhaps, no great difficulty in accounting for 
this, and, in fact, an explanation is given of 
how the two formations might arise ; but the 
diverse conditions which must hold to pro¬ 
duce such different results are not stated. 
There can be, however, but little doubt that 
a very great step has been made by 
Nasmyth’s theory in dispensing with the 
agency of steam, and referring volcanic 
action to tho force of expansion of matter in 
solidifying. 

When a thin crust has been formed, the 
fluid beneath, in cooling, approaches the 
point of solidification, and therefore ex¬ 
pands ; but the crust, having already solidi¬ 
fied, follows the normal law of contraction 
on cooling, so that the fluid cracks the crust 
and forces its way out, just as water bursts 
a bottle in freezing. This is the cause of 
the formation of volcanoes; but, to account 
for the upheaval of mountain chains, 
Nasmyth supposes that the crust afterwards 
becomes too large for the shrivelled globe, 
which gives rise to huge wrinkles or ridges. 
There appears here to be a flaw in the rea¬ 
soning, but the point is really not material 
to the theory, which is sufficiently compre¬ 
hensive without this addition. The process 
of formation of a lunar crater will best be 
given in our authors’ own words, though 
for the diagrams, which form such an es¬ 
sential part of the explanation, we must 
refer the reader to the work itself. 

“ Under these circumstances, we conceive the 
upcasting and excavating of a normal lunar crater 
to have been primarily caused by a local manifes¬ 
tation of the force of expansion upon solidification 
of the subsurface matter of the moon resulting in 
the creation of a mere 1 star ’ or crack in and 
through the outermost and solid crust. From 
the vent thus formed, we conceive the pent-up 
matter to have found its escape, not necessarily at 
a single outburst, but in all probability in a 
paroxysmal manner, as volcanic action manifests 
itself on our globe. The first outflow of molten 
material would probably produce no more than a 
mere hill or tumescence ; and if the ejective lorce 
were small, this might increase to the magnitude 
of a mountain, by an exudative process, to be 
alluded to hereafter. But if the ejected force 
were violent, either at the moment of the first 
outburst, or at any subsequent paroxysm, the un¬ 
supported edges or lips of the vent-hole would be 
blown, and ground or fluxed away, and a funnel- 
formed cavity would be produced, the ejected 
matter (so much of it as in falling was not caught 
by the funnel) being deposited around the hollow, 
and forming an embryo circular mountain. The 
continuance of this action would be accompanied 
by an enlargement of the conical cavity or crater, 
not only by the outward rush of the violently dis¬ 
charged material, but also by the ‘ sweating ’ or 
grinding action of such of it as in descending 
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fell within the hollow. And at the same time that 
the crater enlarged, the rampart would extend its 
circumference, for it would be formed of such 
material as did not fall back again into the crater. 
So long as each succeeding paroxysm was greater 
than its predecessor, this excavating of the hollow 
and widening of its mouth and mound would be 
extended. But when a weaker outburst came, or 
when the energy of the last eruption died away, 
a process of slow piling up of matter close around 
the vent would ensue. It is obvious that when 
the ejective force could no longer exert itself to a 
great distance, it must merely have lifted its 
burden to the relieving vent and dropped it in the 

immediate neighbourhood.And as the 

eruption died away, it would add little by little 
to the heap, each expiring effort leaving the out- 
given matter nearer the orifice, and thus building 
up the central cone that is so conspicuous a fea¬ 
ture in terrestrial volcanoes, and which is also a 
marked one in a large proportion of the craters of 
the moon.” 

Having thus laid down the foundations of 
the theory, the authors proceed to explain, 
with more or less plausibility, the formation 
of chains of craters, of ring formations not 
manifestly volcanic, and of radiating cracks 
and bright streaks. The ring monntains or 
walled plains, some three hundred miles in 
diameter, have long been a puzzle to astro¬ 
nomers, and we are afraid they still remain 
so, notwithstanding the explanation here 
given, which strikes us as not a very happy 
one. 

The first aim of geologists has been to ar¬ 
range the strata of the earth in their chrono¬ 
logical order, and we are glad to see an 
attempt made to do the same for the moon, 
though much must in this case be pure 
guesswork. Two guiding principles are, 
however, laid down by the authors, first, 
that a crater which overlaps another is the 
more recent of the two; and, second, that 
the brightest features were the latest formed. 
The latter statement appears open to the 
objection, that in the absence of an atmo¬ 
sphere there is nothing to dull the original 
brightness of any deposit; but the first prin¬ 
ciple alone leads to the important conclusions 
that the largest craters are also the oldest, 
and that the mountain chains are at least 
equally old. It is possible, too, that we may 
gain some information from a study of the 
colour of different parts of the moon’s sur¬ 
face, since the variety of hue must, on any 
rational supposition, be due to the varying 
character of the surface rocks ; but no obser¬ 
vations of the slightest value have yet been 
made of this element, the unassisted eye 
being quite untrustworthy where colour is 
concerned. 

As the moon has no appreciable atmo¬ 
sphere, it is exposed to the most violent alter¬ 
nations of heat and cold—from about 500° 
Fahrenheit to the temperature of space, 460° 
below Fahrenheit’s zero (not 250°, as stated 
in the work before us). This must produce 
a disintegration of the surface, which would 
easily account for the alleged changes in the 
crater Linno if they were established, which 
is very far from being the case. 

We have only noticed the portions of this 
valuable work which treat directly of the 
important theory set forth in it; the other 
chapters, though merely incidental to the 
subject-matter of the volume, have yet an 
important bearing on it in bringing out more 
clearly the conditions which obtain on our 


mysterious satellite. Though popular in 
form, this book contains much food for 
thought for the scientific mind; but it is in 
such a digestible form that the general reader 
will find not the slightest difficulty in fol¬ 
lowing the argument, whilst the perfectly 
unique illustrations which elucidate every 
point that arises will give him a vivid idea 
of the aspect of the moon, and of the forces 
which have been in action on its surface. 
There are a few errors of the press which 
might well be corrected in a second edition, 
which will, wc trust, soon be called for. 

W. H. M. Ciikistie. 


Record* of the Past: being English Translations 
. of the Assyrian and Egyptian Monuments. 

Published under the sanction of the Society of 

Biblical Archaeology. (London: Eagster & 

Sons, 1874.) 

The publication of the Records of the Past, a 
series of English translations of Assyrian and 
Egyptian documents, will, it is to be hoped, tend 
powerfully towards the removal of a great amount 
of prejudice and misunderstanding as to the nature 
of Egyptology and Assyriology. These studies 
have been represented as consisting chiefly in the 
decipherment of supposed royal names, in the 
identification of these with names in the lists of 
Munetho or Berosus, and in the arbitrary manipula¬ 
tion of chronological data. Such fancies must be 
speedily dispelled by the translations now placed 
before the English reader, lie will find in these 
texts a picture, deplorably imperfect no doubt, on 
account of its fragmentary condition, but abso¬ 
lutely true as far as it extends, of forms of civilisa¬ 
tion really in existence many centuries anterior 
even to the fabulous periods of Greek and Kontan 
history. These records of the past are of very 
various kinds. There is a very large number of 
historical documents, all of which have the advan¬ 
tage of being contemporary with the events which 
they record. How far they may legitimately 
claim to be considered as trustworthy is a question 
for the critical historian. Contemporaneous docu¬ 
ments are not always veracious ; but even as 
regards the early periods in question, it is some¬ 
times possible to check one account by means of 
another. The number of religious and magical 
texts is also very large, and some of the texts are 
of considerable extent. Not a few of the religious 
texts are poetical; the remains of profane poetry 
are much less numerous. These, with two or 
three works of a didactic character, and several 
tales and fables, are, unfortunately, all that can at 
this moment be presented under the head of 
literature. Law reports, full of very curious 
details, deeds of sale and barter,registers, accounts, 
calendars, medical and other receipts, astronomical 
observations, and private letters on a great variety 
of subjects, furnish ample matter of study to the 
historian and archaeologist. Many new texts 
will certainly be added to the lists contained in 
the present volume. Since I drew up the Egyptian 
list, Dr. Ebers has described a medical papyrus of 
no less than a hundred and ten pages, which he is 
on the eve of publishing, and Mr. Goodwin has 
discovered and translated a papyrus containing a 
collection of poetical compositions strikingly 
analogous to portions of the Canticles and of the 
book of Ecclesiastes. 

How far may the translations now offered be 
depended upon r The doubts which are likely to 
be felt upon this point are more likely to proceed 
from a general scepticism as to the possibility of 
deciphering and translating Egyptian or Assyrian 
texts, than from any uncertainty as to the compa¬ 
rative merits of this or that individual translator. 
But this general scepticism is at present very much 
more inexcusable tWi it may nave been a few 
years ago. Many texts, both Egyptian and Assy¬ 
rian, have now been published with interlinear 
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transcription and literal translation. The most 
determined sceptic will there find ocular demon¬ 
stration of a definite unarbitrary method of reading, 
and of a not less definite grammar and vocabulary 
applicable to all texts of the same language. To 
perceive this requires no extraordinary amount of 
intelligence. It is as easy, even without the least 
knowledge of the methods by which scholars have 
succeeded in arriving at these results, as it is for 
a man to verily the results of an arithmetical pro¬ 
blem which he has himself been unable to solve. 
The alphabet, grammar, and vocabulary constitute 
the key to a language, and each language can have 
but one such key. 

An advertisement which appeared a short time 
before the present volume professed to give “ a 
nearly perfect list of the materials which are 
extant for the reconstruction of Assyrian, Egyp¬ 
tian, and Hebrew History and Archaeology.” This 
was certainly not quite correct, and readers of 
these volumes cannot fail to be disappointed if 
they expect from the translations of the historical 
documents named at p. 172 to be able to recon¬ 
struct Egyptian history, or even to acquire a faint 
conception of its duration. History cannot be 
dissevered from chronology, and the number of 
Egyptian monuments healing upon chronology is 
simply enormous. There are between two or three 
hundred dated inscriptions for the twelfth dynasty 
alone. Out of a hundred and sixty-eight tablets 
in honour of one of the Apis Bulls, no fewer than 
fifty-three bear dates. An immense number of 
monuments which furnish the most certain and 
invaluable data to the historian are so mutilated 
as to baffle all attempts at a translation intelligible 
to those who are ignorant of the original. The 
triumphal tablets of Kameses II., on the cliffs near 
Beyrout, which are of immense historical impor¬ 
tance, are illegible except as regards the dates 
which they bear. The history of the first six 
Egyptian dynasties has been reconstructed by M. 
de RougtS from a careful study of the monuments 
of this period. But the monuments, taken one 
by one without note or comment, would con¬ 
vey but little information to the uninitiated 
student. It is very doubtful whether even the 
great inscription of Una can be made intelligible 
without a commentary. Important portions of 
it cannot be translated because they have ceased 
to exist, and portions which do exist have no 
meaning because they want a context. Texts of 
this kind are best presented to the public by 
means of a calendar. It is quite certain that 
these records of the past will most efficiently 
supply the need they are intended to meet, if by 
the side of long and more or less complete texts, 
such as the annals of Thothmes III., Sennacherib, 
or Assurbanipal, a complete catalogue or calendar 
is given of all the known inscriptions which throw 
a light on the chronology and history of Egypt 
and Assyria, now far this is feasible for the 
Assyrian monuments, I will not venture to say; 
but as regards Egypt, the Museum catalogues of 
London, Paris, Berlin, Turin, and Bulaq, however 
imperfect, make the task a comparatively easy 
one. A great many monuments are still standing 
on the spot where they were first set up, and with 
reference to these we must have recourse to the 

g 'eat works of Champollion, Rosellini, Lepsius, 
rugsch, Buemichen, and Mariette. 

P. le Paoe Renouf. 


REFORM IN THE UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN. 

Tub discussion of last year in the House of Com¬ 
mons, and the abolition of tests in Trinity College, 
Dublin, are beginning to bear their natural fruits. 
Mr. Gladstone complained justly that a board of 
eight men, co-opted according to seniority, should 
rule absolutely the great University of Dublin, and 
it was understood that, even should his scheme 
not pass, some large reforms on this point were 
necessary. After a good deal of delay, chiefly 
caused by the junior fellows and professors re¬ 
jecting some inadequate proposals of the Board, 
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but also by the slow action of a governing body 
chosen by seniority, we have at last a scheme 
put forth, apparently with the consent of all the 
working men who understood the requirements of 
the crisis, and which wo trust will be accepted 
with little modification by the Senate. 

It proposes to throw the main duties of govern¬ 
ment upon a new Academic Council, consisting of 
four members elected by the seven senior fellows, 
four elected by the twenty-eight junior fellows, 
four by the professors who are not fellows (about 
thirty), and four by the senate at large—a body 
embracing all the fellows and professors, together 
with about a hundred and thirty doctors and 
masters. Of these latter some are valuable resi¬ 
dent teachers, some are rural clergymen, some are 
people who come there for want of other amuse¬ 
ment, so that this body represents “ the public,” 
as it is called, that many-headed monster which 
claims to control everything, but which can hardly 
be considered fit to legislate on the specialities of 
University life and teaching. 

The Board, however, proposes to allow cumula¬ 
tive voting, so that the outsiders should have full 
power to have themselves represented on the Aca¬ 
demic Council. The present Board also proposes to 
remain a sort of Upper House, controlling finance, 
and allowing itself a veto on the proposals of the 
Council. 

This was the scheme partially discussed in the 
unfinished debate of the Senate. The results of 
this debate show that while the professors and 
junior fellows seem, on the whole, satisfied with the 
general scheme, of which the details are meant 
to be discussed by the new Council, the chief objec¬ 
tions came from the outsiders in the Senate. Some 
of them, such as the vicar of Mullingar, professed 
to be able to produce a better scheme, and ulti¬ 
mately obtained an adjournment to the ISth of May 
for the puroose of doing so. It seems likely that 
the main dill'erenco in the principle of this ex¬ 
pected scheme will bo the separation of Trinity 
College and the University of Dublin, on the 
model of Oxford and Cambridge. The object in 
view appears to be the lowering of the position of 
the Fellows and Professors as compared with the 
Congregation of Doctors and Masters, who are 
supposed, owing to their long absence from the 
University (many of them even from town-life), 
to have got rid of those narrow prejudices which 
dim the judgment of the learned. But it is not 
safe to speculate more closely on this coming 
schemo, which will doubtless draw some of its 
features from Mr. Gladstone's celebrated proposal 
of last j’ear. 

On the part of the working men of the college, 
Dr. Salmon pointed out that Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge, instead of being types, are anomalies in 
structure, differing from all the other great Uni¬ 
versities of the world, where college and university 
are so fused as to be undistinguishable. This has 
hitherto been the case in Dublin, whose history is 
exactly-paralleled by Harvard in the United States, 
where Cambridge University is so identified with 
its single college as to be inseparable from it. The 
Dublin fellowsand professors seemed unanimous that 
this type is preferable, and Dr. Salmon even charac¬ 
terised as rubbish the attempt of lawyers to make 
out a distinction without a difference. According 
to the scheme of the Board, the new Council will 
govern both College and University, as its con¬ 
stitution implies; and, while the outsiders will 
have a voice in its debates, the weight of opinion 
■will be that of men whose lives are devoted to the 
University's interests, and whose income depends 
upon its success. This is surely as it should be, and 
it is earnestly to be hoped that the Government 
will not sanction am- scheme in opposition to the 
unanimous opinion of the working bees, even 
should it bo carried by a small majority iu a Senate 
of the country doctors and masters. The coming 
debate will, however, clear up many points, ana 
perhaps a concession as to the mode of electing 
the representative^ of the Senate, or of the veto 
still claimed by the Board, may bring into har¬ 


mony all parties who are acting for the interests 
of the University. 

There will always remain, especially in Ireland, 
some malcontents, either from disappointed am¬ 
bition or from want of better occupation—perhaps 
even from the hope of obtaining some promotion 
by agitation—a very effectual method hitherto 
common in all Irish professions. But these para¬ 
sites, like those which infest the domestic animals, 
are probably intended by a wise Providence to 
keep in activity bodies which suffer by too much 
rest, and therefore the University of Dublin should 
be very thankful for their existence. 

We shall inform our readers of the progress of 
this important and interesting discussion. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The lately published volume of the Proceedings 
of the Bui/al Institution during the past quarter 
contains a paper by Mr. Francis Galton upon 
“ Men of Science, their Nature, and their Nurture.” 
It is an attempt, somewhat similar in method to 
the same gentleman’s work on Hereditary Genius, 
to discover the general conditions upon which de¬ 
pends the growth of scientific talent. Mr. Galton 
deserves credit for the industry with which he 
has collected autobiographical facts of a private 
nature from more than 100 prominent Fellows of 
the Koval Society, to whom he addressed an elabo¬ 
rate series of questions; a mode of investigation 
evidently borrowed from the boudoir practice of 
keeping “ confession albums.” From the answers 
received he proceeds to deduce his results, and 
thus arrives at certain conclusions with regard to 
the qualities of mind and body, and the sort of 
education, which are favourable to the development 
of scientific activity. The propositions helaysdown 
are no doubt of considerable interest, though they 
do not much differ from what a person of ordinary 
information would have been disposed toanticipate. 
For example, we learn that mental energy- and 
robust health are conditions favourable to scientific 
work ; and that independence of character, tending 
to religious nonconformity and social radicalism, 
is very widely to be found among Mr. Gabon’s 
voluntary witnesses-to their own qualities. It is 
perhaps somewhat more surprising that a large 
proportion of them confess to a deficiency in the 
purely emotional element, and in the desire to 
influence the beliefs of others. “ All tends to 
show that the scientific mind is directed to facts 
and abstract theories, and not to persons and 
human interests.” “ It is also strongly anti¬ 
feminine.” From these facts, if they are indeed 
facts, Mr. Galton draws the conclusion that these 
qualities of the average man of science should be 
“ rigorously ” inculcated in the rising generation; 
apparently shutting his eyes to what will to others 
be transparently clear, that many of his general 
truths are merely accidents of the unfortunate 
position of neglect into which science had fallen 
in England, and especially in the universities, when 
his picked men of science were young, and that 
academical culture rather than closer study of 
some special department of inanimate nature is re¬ 
quired to remove some of the less amiable charac¬ 
teristics to which Englishmen of science at th ■ pre¬ 
sent day have admitted themselves to be disposed. 

It is more important to draw attention to the 
inherent weakness of the method which Mr. Galton 
has adopted, and to protest against the assumption 
that laws of any scientific precision, or rules of 
much practical use, can be obtained in this simple 
fashion. Mr. Galton would seem to be unaware 
of the peculiar dangers to which inferences drawn 
from tlie mere collection of statistics are exposed, 
ne has merely formed an enumeration of affirma¬ 
tive instances; and has not extended his field of 
enquiry to men of science of other times, and in 
other countries. Moreover, the observations which 
he has made are not colourless, but all manifestly 
tinged by the partiality which must affect the 
opinions of a limited number of men when speak¬ 
ing of themselves. In addition to other sources 


of error, inferences based upon statistics must 
always be misleading, unless the enumeration of 
instances be so vast as to eliminate minor causes 
of disturbance, or the registration of the facts be 
carried on by some self-acting machinery, of which 
the trustworthiness is above suspicion. Mr. 
Galton’s paper, though in many respects curious 
and suggestive, discloses a fatal tendency to dis¬ 
regard the approved maxims of inductive enquiry, 
and to theorise upon insufficient data; while he 
imagines that he can deduce mathematical measure¬ 
ments from such crude observations into moral 
qualities. 

Bulletin of the United States Geological and 
Geographical Survey of the Territories. No. 1.— 
This number relates to Northern Colorado, and 
the most generally interesting portions relate to 
the mammalian fossils from the pliocene strata. 
Mr. Cope, the author of the report, observes that 
the most important palaeontological results are:— 
1. The discovery that the camels of this period 
possessed a full series of upper incisor teeth. 2. 
That the horses of the genus protohippus are, like 
those of hippotherium, three-toed. 3. That a 
mastodon of the M. Ohioticus type existed during 
the same period. Mr. Cope was fortunate enough 
to dig out from a bluff, with his own hands, a 
nearly complete skeleton of Protohippus sejunctus, 
a new species, with tridactyle feet like hippothe¬ 
rium. The skeleton is remarkable for the dispro¬ 
portionately large size of the cervical as compared 
with the dorsal vertebrae. The large size of the 
head, compared with the rest of the animal, was 
supplemented by the length and slenderness of the 
limbs, which considerably exceeded the “ pro¬ 
portions ever known in the existing horse.” 

Flint Implements in America .—The Bulletin of 
the Essex Institute contains several papers by Mr. 
F. W. Putnam, on stone implements found in 
New Haiupshire, Massachusetts. One from King¬ 
ston, N. II., is a knife of red slate, above seven 
inches long, with a curved cutting edge, and with 
a stout back carved into a series of uneven knobs, 
giving firmness to the hold when grasped with 
the hand. A still more interesting relic figured 
in the Bulletin, was found at Seabrook, N. H., 
and is supposed to have been a totem. It is 
carved from a piece of syenitic rock into a rude 
but effective resemblance of a Beluga, or porpoise, 
and the tail is perforated, as if for suspension, 
but it is considered too heavy to have been a 
personal ornament. It is ten inches long, about 
two inches wide, and about two inches deep. Mr. 
Putnam likewise describes and figures a curious oval 
knife of talcose slate found in Putnamville (co. 
Essex). It is slightly over five inches long, 
worked to a rounded point at each end, and 
haling the back ground to a thin edge. It is 
perforated with three rudely cut holes appa¬ 
rently made bv scooping backwards and forwards 
with a pointed stone on both sides, and evidently 
intended as a means of fastening it to a handle. 

Me. Wilson (geologist) has recently sent to 
W. Bollaert, Esq., some highly curious arrow¬ 
heads and drippings from a kitchen-midden in 
Ecuador, near the coast. They are formed of a 
substance like Brazil pebble, and some of amethyst 
quartz. 

Poisonous Effects of Thallium .—We learn from 
the Bulletin des Sciences that M. Raboteau, 
writing to the Society de Biologie de Paris, 
does not admit that M. Grandeau’s experiments 
with the salts of thallium, which seemed to show 
them to be more poisonous than those of lead, con¬ 
tradict his statement that a metal is poisonous 
in proportion as its atomic weight is high. lie 
affirms as the result of fresh investigation, that the 
salts of thallium are not really more poisonous than 
lead salts, but act more rapidly from their greater 
diffusibility. 

Poison of Fly Agaric. —M. Provost has been ex¬ 
perimenting on a new poison extracted by Schrnid- 
berg from the fly agaric ( Agaricus , or Amonita 
muscarius). It belongs, not to the alkaloids but 
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oils -with which we are now so familiar in killing 
the Phylloxera before it ascends from the crown 
of the root to the higher parts of the vine. He 
thinks the experiment is worthy the attention of 
the vine-growers; nnd the simplicity of the 
method certainly seems to favour its being tried. 

A ctmiors invention is reported from Cologne, 
where, at the last of the admirable popular lec¬ 
tures, which have formed so marked a feature in 
this spring's programme for the instruction of the 
masses in the Rhenish capital, an instrument was 
shown by the lecturer, Professor A in berg, which 
is able to imitate the liunmn voice. By this in¬ 
genious invention, to which the ambitious name 
vox huinnnu has been given, all the vowel-sounds 
nnd the labials can be rendered with perfect clear¬ 
ness and accuracy; it also gives some of the gut¬ 
turals, but ns yet the instrument has not suc¬ 
ceeded in rendering the hissing or the de 'per 
laryngeal sounds. 

Tiif, German chemist, Ilerr Foelix, has drawn 
the attention of his vine-growing neighbours in 
the Rhineland to the questionable practice, so 
common in that part of Germany, of letting the 
vines bleed profusely by cutting them late in the 
spring. He very aptly suggests that as the sap 
is the life and essence of the vine, it must surely 
impoverish the subsequent fruit to withdraw large 
quantities of its natural substance, lie has ob¬ 
served as much as one litre of sap flow from a 
vine in the course of one day after it had been 
cut; and on analysing some of the fluid obtained 
by this bleeding process, he found that it contained 
traces of potash, lime, sulphuric nnd phosphoric 
acid, with an appreciable quantity of organic and 
inorganic matters, the former of which included 
nitrogenous bodies. To bring bis observations to 
a practical test, Ilerr Foelix last year caused half 
the vines in a large vineyard to be cut in the be¬ 
ginning of January, while the cutting of the re¬ 
mainder was not effected, owing in part to bad 
weather, till April. In the former, scarcely any 
sap had escaped, as the wounds closed over 
before it began to rise, but in the case of the 
latter there had been great loss from bleeding. 
The difference between the two halves of the 
vineyard was very strikingly manifested in the 
course of the season. The vines cut in January 
were more luxuriant than the others both in leaf 
nnd wood, while the grapes were larger, and ripened 
ten days sooner. 

Mr. Alfred Sklwyx, the Director of the 
Geological Survey of Canada, has issued his 
Report of Proyress for which forms a 

handsome volume of .100 pages. The Survey 
Ollice has also printed Principal Dawson’s Report 
on the Fossil Plants of the Lower Carboniferous 
and Millstone Grit Formations of Canada , which 
forms a sequel to his former Report on the Flora 
of the Devonian and Upper Silurian. 

Ox Saturday, May 2, a party of two hundred 
ladies and gentlemen visited Messrs. Siemens's 
work's at Woolwich, and went on board the 
Faraday, a new vessel constructed expressly for 
the purpose of laying electric telegraph cables. 
Tin' party were also shown the entire process of 
cable manufacture. 

Mdme. C. Coigxet contributes an interesting 
article to the Revue Politique et Litteraire (May 2), 
on the “ .Social Movement in England for the 
Political Enfranchisement of Women.’’ 


will have to be made in order not to disappoint 
our foreign visitors. In France, Germany, and 
Italy the Government invariably lends a helping 
hanil. It places the necessary rooms at the dis¬ 
posal of the meeting, arranges Bocial entertain¬ 
ments, and renders all public galleries and institu¬ 
tions moro readily accessible. The municipal 
authorities, too, of the town in which the meeting 
takes place generally exert themselves to provide 
for the comfort and amusement of their foreign 
guests. The king, or members of the royal 
family, invariably extend their patronage to 
these meetings. All this will be impossible in 
London. It is to be hoped, however, that 
private exertions will supply everything that is 
really wanted for the success of a scientific 
meeting. There is reason to suppose that the 
Indian Government will show that it is not un¬ 
mindful of the services of those who devote tlieir 
time and leisure to the elucidation of the lite¬ 
rature, antiquities, laws and religions of the East. 
An exhibition of the most important treasures of 
the East India Museum in a place more accessible 
than the present piond/i, has been suggested. The 
Secretary of State for India may be trusted to do 
all that can be dono in accordance with official 
usage. • 

A committee has 1>eon formed, chiefly under the 
auspices of members of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
to receive the foreign savants. Six sections have 
been formed:— 

1. Aryan Section— President, Professor Max Miiller. 

2. Semitic Section—President, Sir Henry Ilaw- 
linson. KAMI. 

3. Turanian Section—President, Sir Rutherford 
Aleck. KAMI. 

4. Hamitic Section—President, Dr. Birch, LL.P. 

f>. Archaeological Section—President, M. B. Grant 
Duff. Esq., M.P. 

6. Ethnological Seel ion—President, Professor R. 
Owen. C.B. 

Dr. Birch will act as Prosidont of the Congress. 

Papers will be read, nnd points of interest will 
form the subject of discussion. Some of the 
mornings will be devoted to visiting public and 

t irivate collections of Oriental objects, whether 
>ooks or works of art. Among the supporters of 
the meeting we see the names of the Duke of 
Argyll, Archdeacon Bickersteth, Jos. Bonomi, E. 
de Bunsen, Bishop Callaway, Professor Cowell, 
W. H. Dixon, Sir Bartle Frere, A. II. Bayard, 
W. Ralston, Dr. Rieu, Dr. Rost, the Dean of 
Westminster, Sir Charles Trevelyan, Professor 
W. Wright, &c. Tickets conferring the rights of 
membership may be obtained for 1 Os. from the 
honorary secretary, Professor Douglas, British 
Museum. 

"Wn hear that it is to be proposed, in a convoca¬ 
tion to be holden at Oxford on May 21, to confer 
the honorary degree of Master of Arts upon Dr. 
Richard Morris, in consideration of his services 
to English philology, by his numerous editions of 
MSS. for the Early English Text Society, and of 
his work done for the University Press, as editor 
of several valuable book's in the Clarendon Series. 

A rf.ff.rf.xce to the sacrifice of Isaac has been 
discovered in the Assyrian tablets. Bel is repre¬ 
sented as the sacriiicer, just as the Phoenician 
Kronos, according to Sanchuniatlion, otl’ered up 
only son Jeiid. The event is assigned to the 
vernal equinox, when the sun passed into the 
first sign of the Zodiac, Aries. 


to the glucose bodies, nnd a dose of a milligramme 
was found to arrest the contraction of the heart in 
dogs and rabbits. It also excites lachrymal and 
salivary secretions. The fly agaric is used by 
Kamtschatdales for purposes of intoxication, but 
is described as poisonous by fungologists. Dr. 
Boham, cited by Berkeley, mentions a case in 
which small portions were eaten, and produced no 
other effect than temporary intoxication. The 
poison from it is called muscarine. Atropine is 
said to exert an opposite action on the heart, and 
also eserine. 

The Report made by Mr. Douglass, Engineer 
of the Corporation of the Trinity House, to the 
Office of Works, on the comparative merits of the 
signal lights used on the clock tower of the 
Houses of Parliament during the session of 1873, 
has just been published amongst the parliamentary 
papers. After giving a complete account of the 
different experiments made by him, Mr. Douglass 
states his opinion that, by adopting the electric 
light as a standard of intensity and cost, there is 
shown a superiority over the gas in intensity of 
<i-V2 per cent., when using one 108-jet burner, and 
27'1 per cent., when using three 108-jet burners; 
n saving in cost is also effected. The triform s>as 
light actually represents the maximum power ob¬ 
tainable at present by gas; but the power of in¬ 
crease capable in the electric light by the adoption 
of two electro-magneto machines has yet to be 
determined. Bv having the machine nnd lamp in 
duplicate, this light can be doubled in intensity, 
at trifling additional cost, during evenings in 
which the atmosphere is found to be so thick as 
to impair its efficiency. In proof of this powerful 
illuminant being perfectly trustworthy, it worked 
by careful attendants, Mr. Douglass instances the 
electric light at the Souter Point lighthouse, on 
the coast of Durham. This light had, at the time 
this report was made, been exhibited two years 
and a half, and had never been known to fail one 
minute. 

Dr. Wetisky, who had already attracted to him¬ 
self the favourable notice of scientific men by the 
admirable manner in which he arranged the 
mineralogical cabinet of the Breslau University, 
bus had the honourable distinction conferred upon 
him of being appointed successor to the great 
chemist Rose, at the University of Berlin. 

Ax earthquake was felt at Framersheim, in the 
Rhineland, on the 10th of last mouth, nnd was 
remarkable for the loud noise with which it was 
accompanied ; while, as far as can be ascertained, 
no other spot on the earth's surface was visited e.t 
the same period by magnetic disturbance. The 
shock was felt at Framersheim between two nnd 
three in the morning, and was manifested by 
repeated movements of the earth, simultaneous in 
their occurrence, with noises that seemed to the 
startled listeners to be similar in sound to the 
rapid movement of heavily laden trains passing 
from east to west. 

Dr. Pkrz draws attention in the Allyemeine 
Zvituny to a passage in Strabo (vii. 5) which he 
thinks seems to imply that the ancients had to 
combat the inroads made on the vine by the 
insect to which the name of Phylloxera is now 
applied. According to Strabo, ns quoted by Dr. 
Pee?., the vine-cultivators of Seleucia were forced 
to protect their plants against the attack of the 
vine-louse, by encircling and painting the stems 
with a thick Inver of an asphalt-like earth, which 
they dug up from the volcanic rocks on which 
their vineyards were planted. This earth was 
well kneaded with oil prior to its application to 
the plants, and its effect was to kill the insect 
before it could ascend to the leaf nnd fruit-buds. 
The same kind ol earth is said to have been found 
at Rhodes, and near Polina in Dalmatia, but it 
was less oleaginous than that procured nt Seleucia, 
nnd consequently required to be more copiously 
mixed with oil- Dr. Peer, asks whether it might 
not be advisable to try the ellect of asphalt, or of 
eome of the numerous forms of petroleum or rock- 


Tiie International Congress of Orientalists will 
meet this year in London, from September 14 to 
111. International meetings of scientific societies 
have been held during the last ten years in almost 
every one of the great capitals of Europe—in 
Paris, Rome, Vienna, Berlin, Stockholm, and 
Copenhagen; and, though London is in many 
respects an inconvenient place for a social gather¬ 
ing of savants from all parts of Europe, it was 
fixed upon at the meeting of the Congress of 
Orientalists at Paris last year, and great exertions 


IVe are informed by Signor D. Campanari that 
the dice inscribed with Etruscan letters, which 
have lately attracted so much attention, were 
originally discovered by the Princess of Canine, 
Donna Alessandrina Bleschamps-Bonaparte, while 
making excavations in 1840 or 1847. Signor Ik 
Campanari and his brother obtained possession of 
them in January 1848. The former brought them 
to London in February 1848, and sold them, in 
1856, to the late Due de Luynes, in whose collec¬ 
tion they ought still to be found at Paris. 

Signor D. Campanari also calls our attention to 
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some papers published by his brother in the Gior- 
nale Arcadico Romano, vol. cxxiii., 1851, contain¬ 
ing 1 , among: other things, a complete translation of 
the long Etruscan inscription of the Cippus Peru- 
sinus. The system of interpretation he follows is, 
in the main, that of Lanzi in the Saggio di Lingua 
Etrusca, 1789. 

Dr. Wilhelm: Waoker, the editor of the 
Aulularia, &c., who also edited a volume of 
mediaeval Greek texts for the (London) Philo¬ 
logical Society, and has published others else¬ 
where, has been elected an honorary member of 
the Greek Philological Society at Constantinople. 

Professor E. B. Cowell has been elected a 
Fellow of Corpus at Cambridge. No one was more 
worthy of such a distraction than the Cambridge 
Professor of Sanskrit. Ever since his appointment 
as Professorof Sanskrit and Comparative Philology, 
he has been indefatigable both as a professor and a 
tutor, devoting all his time and energy to the practical 
teaching of Sanskrit and the modern vernaculars 
of India, and sacrificing his own literary work to 
the interests of the University. Proi'essor Cowell 
is facile princeps among English Sanskrit scholars. 
To say nothing of his other works, his edition and 
translation of the Kusumanjali, or the Hindu 
Proof of the Existence of a Supreme Being, have 
been recognised as a masterpiece by all competent 
judges. The materials which he has collected 
for an exhaustive treatment of Hindu Philosophy 
are known to be most important, and it is to be 
hoped that he may soon find the necessary leisure 
for finishing the labours which he began many 
years ago during his residence in India. Corpus 
may indeed be congratulated on its new fellow, 
not only on account of his scholarship, but of his 
sterling character and true charm of manner. 

The second number of Hermathcna, which 
made so favourable an impression last year, is in 
the press, and may be expected in the course of 
next month. It will exceed in length the first 
number, and will contain, among other varieties, 
two Virgilian articles from the pen of Dr. James 
Henry, papers on Campbell's Sophocles by Mr. 
Davies, on the Philebus bv Dr. Maguire, on the 
Present State of Greek Etymology in England by 
Professor Ingram, &c., &c. There is no bettor 
evidence of the sort of work done in Trinity Col¬ 
lege, Dublin, than a publication of this nature. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Society of Arts (Tuesday, April 28). 

Ax interesting paper was read by Col. J. 0. 
Gawler, on the history, progress, trade, and pro¬ 
spects of South Africa. 

In referring to the Cape Colony, the lecturer 
pointed out that it had been ours since 1806 
only. Until 1838 slavery was rife there, the slaves 
being composed, for the main part, of Hottentots 
and Malays, whom the Dutch had imported from 
Java, Sumatra, &c. In 1849 trade was beginning 
to flourish, but three Kaffir wars in the .space of 
twenty years, drought, horse and cattle sickness, 
and other calamities, proved most threatening for 
the future of the colony. The abolition of slavery 
in 1833 caused the emigration of over 1,500 Dutch 
farmers, who crossed the boundary (the Orange 
river), and took their slaves with them. They 
attempted to settle in Natal, but were forced 
to retire inland and northwards, displacing as 
they did so, the natives of Matabili, the 
country between the Limpopo and Zambesi. 
There they settled and formed the Transvaal 
Republic. Owing to the encroachments of the 
Boers the long strip of country between the 
Drakensberg mountains and the sea was offered to 
the Natal Government by the Zulus, but Lord 
Kimberley, it is said, discountenanced the pro¬ 
posal. Now this land is all in the possession of 
the Boers. In 1871 4,000 women and children 
were sold into slavery in tho Transvaal, and far 
and wide all the tribes were imploring the British 
Government to take them over. Two of these 


tribes, the Basutos and the Griquas, were annexed, 
but to the more northerly tribes a deaf ear was 
turned. Colonel Gawler here insisted strenuously 
on the duty of the mother country to place an 
accredited British agent in the Transvaal republic, 
whose duty it would be to protect the natives who 
have been endangered by the policy of the Home 
Government. 

The Portuguese and Dutch, who will probably' 
play into each other's hands os far as slavery is 
concerned, are now uniting Delagoa Bay and 
Lydenburg by a road. 

The Orange River sovereignty was established 
in 1851, but in 1854, in accordance with the re¬ 
commendation of three English commissioners, it 
was handed over to its inhabitants, who formed a 
Free State. The latter is rich in diamonds, and 
the Transvaal in gold, lead and copper. Both 
offer splendid advantages to farmers. 

Natal is semi-tropical near the coast, and pro¬ 
duces sugar-cane, indigo, arrow-root,cotton, ginger, 
and coffee. Inland there are many farms ; but 
bridges are much wanted for purposes of commu¬ 
nication. It is a great mistake, the lecturer in¬ 
sisted, to. allow tho Kaffirs to settle in Natal, under 
conditions which make them a completely useless 
community'. 

Besides some smaller lines, a great central line 
of railway is to run from Port Elizabeth through 
the centre of the Free State and Transvaal, with 
a branch to Delagoa Bay, and the main liue may 
eventually bifurcate to the Zambesi mouth and St. 
Paul do 'Loanda. The gold which exists in the 
region between the Limpopo and Zambesi will 
prove a source of great wealth, while in metals 
and other products it is also extremely rich. A 
British settlement on the Zambesi would enable 
us to develop the resources of the couutry, and 
to form a South African Confederation, which 
would be the best organization for the manage¬ 
ment of the Cape Colony, Natal, and the two 
Republics. _ 

Philological Society (Friday, May 1). 

Mr. H. Sweet read his third and concluding 
paper on the History of English Vowel-sounds, in 
which he treated of the special changes of the 
modern period, which he subdivided into five 
lesser periods:— 

1. The Earliest period (1450-1500, or rather 
later), which differs from the Late Middle English 
of Chaucer only in the loss of tho final e. 

2. The Early period (comprising the Elizabethan 
age), characterised by the diphthongisation of ii 
and uu into ii and 6u, and the raising of ii and 66 
to the high positions of ii and uu. 

3. The Transition period (1650-1700), to which 
belong the peculiar modern <e (as in man) and r 
(as in but) from a and «, the simplification of ai 
and au into bb and oo (although this change was 
already partially' developed into the Early period), 
and the resolution of yy into in. 

4. The Late period (1700-1800), in which the 
broad long vowels of the previous period wero 
narrowed, tecs from aa (as in taal, written tale) 
passing through ce into ii, and the ii of the Early 
period (as in dreim, written dream ) becoming ii. 

5. The Latest period, characterised by its re¬ 
markable tendency to diphthongise the longvowels, 
especially ii and d<f, which are in the present 
generation almost always ii and 6u. 

Although the result of Mr. Sweet’s method was 
in almost all cases to confirm the results obtained 
bv Mr. Ellis from his examination of the evidence 
afforded by the phonetic treatises of the Modem 
period, there werej naturally some points of differ¬ 
ence. The most important was Mr. Sweets 
view that the short y sound was still retained in 
the Modern period in such words as busy, build 
(Old English bysig, bt/ldan). 

A considerable portion of the paper was taken 
up with the details of Mr. Sweet’s observations 
on the remarkable varieties of pronunciation in 
process of formation, which, owing to the want 
of cultivation of the observing faculties among 


our philologists, have hitherto been almost entirely 
ignored. Mr. Sweet insisted strongly on the 
great importance of taking accurate observations 
of these nascent pronunciations, which are calcu¬ 
lated to throw great light on many obscure lin¬ 
guistic problems. 

Archaeological Institute (Friday, May 1). 
Mr. Soden Smith read a paper on “ Specimens 
of Wrought Gold forming part of the Ashantee In¬ 
demnity.” Mr. Soden Smith divides these curious 
specimens of native gold-work into two classes. 
1. Those made in direct imitation of natural ob¬ 
jects. 2. Those copied from artificial and Euro¬ 
pean models. Of the first class, the most re¬ 
markable are the human heads, one of which is 
nearly life size. In the character of the physiog¬ 
nomy, especially in the lines of the mouth and tho 
conventional treatment of the beard, this largest 
head is thought by Mr. Soden Smith to closely 
resemble ancient Egyptian; indeed, ho considers 
that the influence of Egypt is distinctly percep¬ 
tible in Ashantee work, though more remotely 
than in most other countries whose art is derived 
from that great teacher of nations. The processes 
now in use among the Ashautees are for the most 
part traditional. The existence of such traditions 
among workers in precious metals is so durable, 
that it often carries us back to the remotest an¬ 
tiquity, while the traditions themselves are so 
widely spread that it is sometimes impossible to 
trace them to their original source. 

Many indications, however, lead to the conjec¬ 
ture that an influence originating in the east of 
Africa, in Egypt and Abyssinia, may be recog¬ 
nised in the processes, and in many of the designs 
of the Ashantees, although of course their semi- 
barbaric work is not nearly equal in skill to that 
of the ancient Egyptians, w'hose knowledge of 
metal working and surface chasing has never 
been surpassed. In casting, the Ashantees display 
great skill, although probably their appliances are 
of the most simple kind. Among their most 
effective ornaments are certain disks, which were 
originally made of delicate wire coiled round and 
soldered together, but they now appear unable to 
effect this process, and therefore make a cast to 
imitate most skilfully the original work. The 
same imitation of older and more artistic work 
may' be found in some of the beautiful little casts 
of cowrie shells, which are copies of models origi¬ 
nally wrought in wire-work in a most complicated 
and curious manner. 

Allthiswouldseemtopointto the conclusion that 
the Ashautees were formerly more civilised, or at all 
events more skilful, than at the present day; that 
they have lapsed from high estate, rather than 
progressed from low. Mr. Soden Smith did not 
certainly draw' this conclusion, but his remarks on 
their “ lost processes,” and “ obscured traditions ” 
plainly suggest it. It should be remembered, 
however, that much of our modem European 
work is done by mechanical processes in imitation 
of older artistic work. The production by means 
of casting of skilful copies of wrought works 
would seem, indeed, however much it may bo 
deplored from an artistic point of view, to be 
rather an evidence of the progress than of tho 
retrogression of a nation. The process of soldering 
does not seem to be employed by the Ashantees 
at the present time, but they have a most in¬ 
genious method of welding together portions of 
gold, which is skilfully applied. 

The resemblance that has been pointed out 
between Ashantee work and that of the Celtic 
and Scandinavian tribes, Mr. Soden Smith con¬ 
siders to be only superficial, and common to all 
tribes that have wrought in the precious metals 
during their period of semi-barbarism. 

London Antiirofoi.ooical Society 
(Tuesday, May 5). 

The following papers were read:—1. “On Pnsi- 
graphv,” by Dr. Anton Bachmaier, President of 
the Central Pasigraphical Society of Munich. 
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The object of the science in question is to place 
all nations in written communication with each 
other by means of numbers, which convey the 
same ideas in all languages; and thus “ reunite 
peoples who are separated by a variety of tongues.” 
The author suggested a new and convenient gram¬ 
mar, which might be rendered intelligible to the 
natives of any country, and a system of trans¬ 
literation by which even Chinese and Japanese 
can be written in English characters. The Presi¬ 
dent analysed and fully explained the grammar of 
asigrapkj'. 2. “ Kentish Group of Rude Stone 
[onuments,”by Mr. A. L. Lewis, Hon. Set. L.A.S. 
The author described and exhibited a diagram of a 
curious monument in Kent, which had not before 
been brought to the notice of the archaeological 
world. It consists of a circle and a sepulchral 
dolmen in close contiguity, but independent of 
each other. Mr. Lewis also described the better 
known monuments of Kent, and the objects for 
whichtheywere probably constructed. 3. “Oxford¬ 
shire Group of Rude Stone Monuments,” by 
Mr. A. L. Lewis, being a description of the 
Roll Rich, Hoarstone, and Five Knights, which 
he considers to have been places of sacrifice of 
Celtic origin. The President proved that the sup¬ 
posed connexion between the Roll Rich and Hollo 
neither agreed with the locus in quo nor the tempos 
in quo, the engagement between the Danes and 
Saxons at liogsnorton having taken place 
in 917; that of Sherston, in M ilts, a hundred 
years; later whereas, according to the Saxon annals, 
Iloilo made inroads into Normandy in 870, which 
was not long after ho had invaded England ; that 
the probable meaning of the appellation Roll Rich 
is “circle of the Druids;” but that the name 
might also be derived from that of the village, 
viz., from Rollendri, “ the dwelling of or near the 
circle.” Godfrey Higgins connects the sixty 
stones with the Oriental cycle of Vrikaspati. 


Royal Microscopical Society (May 0, 1874). 

A paper by Dr. Anthony, F.R.M.S., described 
some minute structures in the proboscis of the 
blow-fly which he did not find had been studied 
by other observers, and which he regarded as 
suckers. The paper was accompanied by elaborate 
drawings. 

Mr. Slack read a paper on “ Certain Beaded 
Silica Films artificially produced,” which dif¬ 
fered from Max Schultze's artificial diatoms. The 
latter were formed bv allowing hydro-silicic 
fluoride gas to come into contact with filaments 
of cotton moistened with water. The silica was 
deposited in vesicles, the walls of which exhibited 
various diatom patterns. When the gas was 
passed through water, the silica deposit was in 
angular amorphous particles usually full of flaws; 
but, by mixing glycerine with the water, the 
reaction appeared to be slightly retarded and 
regulated, and films were obtained composed 
of innumerable beads, mostly from M J ()# to 
■j —555 of an inch or less in diameter. In 
many films the layer of beads exhibited ap¬ 
proximations to organic cellular forms, and 
to forms like Bacteria and minute fungi. The 
appearance of these films, when highly magnified, 
shown with a double ground illumination, was ex¬ 
tremely beautiful; the thicker ones looking like 
point lace, and the thinnest presenting an astro¬ 
nomical aspect, like nebulae or portions of the 
Milky Way as seen through a telescope. The 
various aspects and optical properties of the films 
and spherules were described, and it was sumrested 
that when the silica was deposited in amorphous 
particles, there was n violent and unregulated rush 
of molecules from the gaseous to the solid state, 
that the action of the glycerine was to retard the 
process and give time for mere regular formations. 
With rhythmical retardations of crystalline or 
other forces, it was easy to conceive organic 
patterns might be built up; and colloid bodies 
seemed to have this effect. 


Royal Institution ( Friday, May 8). 

Mr. Sedi.ey Taylor lectured on “ An Historical 
Enigma in the Trial of Galileo before the Inquisi¬ 
tion.” 

The lecturer began by remarking that historians 
of the most opposite theological sympathies were 
practically agreed that the Inquisition had a clear 
legal right to call the Florentine philosopher to 
account, and to punish him for the line of conduct 
he had pursued. Nevertheless, in spite of this 
imposing unanimity of opinion, he hoped to suc¬ 
ceed in showing that the present state of tho evi¬ 
dence required this conclusion to be abandoned, 
and replaced by an unconditional verdict of “ not 
guilty ” on both the main counts of the indict¬ 
ment. After a rapid sketch of Galileo’s early 
career, the circumstances which caused him to He 
denounced to the Inquisition, and thus produced 
the celebrated Decree of the Index Congregation 
against the Gopemican theory, were examined in 
detail, and the exact scope of the Decree carefully 
ascertained and defined. A brief characterisation 
of the Dialogue on the Ptolemaic and Copernican 
Systems, the publication of which, in 1632, led to 
Galileo’s being cited before the Inquisition, came 
next, and was followed by a prdcis of the ensuing 
trial. The grounds of the condemnation pro¬ 
nounced on June 22, 1033, were shown to be 
reducible to two, viz.:— 

1. That the Dialogue transgressed the enact¬ 
ments of the Index Decree. 

2 . That it violated a positive injunction of the 
Tribunal, not to teach the doctrine of the earth's 
motion in any manner whatever, which the Court 
affirmed to have been personally delivered to 
Galileo on February 20,1016, by the Commissary- 
General of the Holy Office. 

With respect to the first of theso allegations, 
Mr. Tavlor argued that it could be completely 
rebutted by a reference to the Decree itself, and 
to other notorious and indisputable facts. The 
second head of accusation could not be dealt 
with thus summarily, and was, he admitted, s 
far more serious matter. Its validity entirely 
depended on the actual delivery to Galileo of the 
Commissary's message. This had been taken for 
granted, on the statement of the Court, as an 
undoubted fact, by every succeeding historian, even 
by those who habitually entertained towards the 
Inquisition feelings of the most profound distrust. 
Accordingly, the “Precept of 1616” played the 
leading part, as an unquestionable historical event, 
in every published account of the trial, though in 
reality destitute of any guarantee of its truth, 
save the bare assertion of the tribunal. Coming 
now to his main thesis, the lecturer pointed out 
that there lay on the very face of the sentence a 
glaring contradiction between two statements of 
the Court, of such a kind as to expose the reality 
of the event on which everything depended—the 
delivery of the Precept of 1616—to the gravest 
suspicions. It was this contradiction which, 
involving, as it did, the whole proceedings of 
the case in the most perplexing confusion and 
entanglement, he had ventured to call the 
“Enigma” in Galileo's trial. After describing 
the publication of new documentary evidence 
by Monsignore Marini in 1850, by M. de 
FEpinois in 1867, and by Professor Gherardi 
in 1870, Mr. Taylor stated that the last- 
mentioned year saw the appearance of an 
extraordinarily able pamphlet by a German, Herr 
Emil Wohlwill, of Hamburg, in which the Enigma 
was for the first time clearly recognised and accu¬ 
rately described, the bearing of De l’Epinois’ 
new evidence upon it pointed out, and a probable 
solution of the problem put forth. The lecturer 
then proceeded to sketch out tho evidence on 
which Wohlwill maintained that the statement of 
the Inquisition as to the Precept of 1616 was false 
—that Galileo never received any in junction going 
beyond tho requirements of the Index Decree— 
and that, consequently, the entry in the records of 
the Holy Office, on which the Court relied as au¬ 
thenticating their assertion, must be pronounced 


to have been a fraudulent fabrication perpetrated 
in order to procure the conviction and condemna¬ 
tion of an innocent man. In support of this posi¬ 
tion Mr. Taylor adduced various official docu¬ 
ments, the asseverations of the accused during his 
trial, and a number of extracts from Galileo's cor¬ 
respondence, on which last especially it was con¬ 
tended that the conduct of the writer, and of 
everybody else concerned, was utterly inexplicable 
except on the supposition which formed the basis 
of \Vohlwill’s theory. In conclusion, Mr. Taylor 
remarked that in the production of fresh evidence 
lay the only hope of dispelling the obscurity which 
still hung about the Enigma of the trial; and 
appealed to the Roman authorities, in whose cus¬ 
tody such evidence was known to exist, no longer 
to withhold it, but, bv publishing fac-similes of all 
the Galileo documents in their possession, to do 
what was in their power towards setting this 
question, now that it had once been mooted, finally 
at rest. 


FINE ART. 

THE SALON OF 1874. 

Paris : May 1, 1874. 

Tiie Salon of 1874 opened its doors to the public 
this morning in its usual quarters at the Palace of 
Industry in the Champs Elvsdes. The Salon is 
an official exhibition. But we must not conclude 
from thence that the whole mo%-ement of French 
art can be traced in it; this year we must even 
take into account some private exhibitions, an 
entire novelty, and a symptom of emancipation. 
But allowance must be made for our established 
habits of centralisation. They have enervated our 
characters, and rendered independent manifesta¬ 
tions very difficult. The State in France has its 
schools, its traditions, its taste, its pupils, its pro¬ 
fessors, and even its critics. It is they who 
directly or indirectly control, if not art, at least the 
majority' of those who practise it. Therefore it is 
that our official salons possess such great import¬ 
ance. It is there that rising artists bring themselves 
before the eyes of the mass of the public, and win 
rewards, reputation, fortune. Till the time when 
republican manners shall have triumphed over 
these monarchical doctrines, we must needs submit 
to their yoke. 

One of the most faulty conditions of this Salon 
is, the obligation to submit to the examination of 
a jury nominated, not by the majority of the 
artists exhibiting, that is, by universal suffrage, 
but by a select body composed of members of the 
Institute, artists who have won decorations or 
medals, and pupils of the School of Rome. This 
odious regulation, which gives up the fame and 
fortune of artists to the Institute and its pupils, 
or to artists with more money than talent, was 
made by M. Charles Blanc, brother of the repub¬ 
lican Louis Blanc, who was appointed Director of 
the Fine Arts by Jules Simon. This M. Charles 
Blanc, who became a member of the Institute 
in virtue of his ingenious but feeble writings, 
marked his term of office by the most reactionary 
measures, which his successor, M. de Chenue- 
vieres, has not had the ccurage to wholly abolish. 
Still he immediately stopped the ruinous ex¬ 
penditure of the Mu see des Copies, he restored to 
artists the room taken up by these deplorable 
copies, ordered indiscriminately and at hap-hazard, 
and he has authorised exhibitors this year to send 
three pictures instead of two. The result is that 
tho Salon contains 3,657 works instead of 2,142, 
and—what is of far more importance than mere 
number—three works by real artists instead of 
two, a great gain both for the painter and the 
public. M. de Chennevieres had the misfortune 
to owe his appointment to the clericals, the pro¬ 
visional rulers of France; but, apart from his 
political views, he is a laborious man, thoroughly 
acquainted with the history of French art; since 
tho age of twenty he has been concerned in the 
management of exhibitions, and he loyally re- 
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cognises the danger of aspiring to direct the Fine 
Arts. The present Salon is the last which will be 
under State control. Its successors will be 
managed by the general body of artists, who will 
be organised, at their own risk and peril, into a 
vast National Academy. 

I can to-day give you but general impressions. 
They are very favourable. The Academicians, 
who with us represent nullity, reaction, and the 
insolence of fortune, are vanquished all along the 
line. The dealers themselves desert them. M. 
Alexandre Cabanel exhibits two female portraits, 
that of Madame la Duchesse de Luynes, with her 
children, and that of Madame Wells de la Yalette, 
daughter of M. Roulier. They are like dolls stuffed 
with bran. The least intelligent and least critical 
visitors pass before them with icy indifference.; M. 
Gerbrne, a painter of European reputation, has 
chosen as the subjects of his pleasantries historical 
personages: Frederick the Great playing on the 
Mute at Potsdam; Frero Joseph, Richelieu's con¬ 
fessor, descending a staircase and striking the 
courtiers with alarm; Corneille and Racine, work¬ 
ing jointly at the ballet of Psyche. lie has foiled 
shamefully in sentiment, while preserving quality, 
composition, and detail. 

The movement of our art is not to be found 
here. It would have shown itself more freely if 
Charles Blanc’s regulation had not shackled it, 
had not been a powerful weapon in the hands of 
the Institute, of its pupils ana its clients. Some 
old artists, Corot and Daubigny, for instance, are 
excellent this year; they have been inspired with 
new ardour. Their landscapes are very superior 
in force to their contributions of late years. But 
the young artists above all attract and retain 
public attention. It is a radical defeat for the 
old parties; a quiet, noiseless defeat, without 
shedding of tears, without exaggeration. For 
though the average of this Salon is good, it 
yet includes no very startling work. M. Edouard 
Manet, who is, without being the head of the 
young school, its most prominent member, had 
sent in three pictures, Tho jury accepted the 
least important of the three, a young mother and 
her little daughter watching a train passing; it 
rejected the other two, of which one, the green¬ 
room at the Opera, was a most elaborate work, 
and thoroughly Parisian. 

M. Carolus Duran has a mediocre figure-study, 
but also two portraits which are thoroughly 
successful; those of his grand-daughter and of 
Madame de Pourtalis. Since the name of a lady 
of the ex-imperial court has escaped my pen, let 
me add that the Bonapartists had counted on a 
success when they ordered of M. Leftvre the por¬ 
trait of the young cadet of Woolwich. Their 
hope has been disappointed. The portrait, ill- 

g ainted, and representing a lad without youth or 
eauty, has called forth no emotion in the public 
mind. 

But to return to art proper. M. de Neuville, 
M. Detaille, and M. Dupray have treated with 
much propriety subjects from the deplorable 
campaign of 1870. France there appears van¬ 
quished indeed, but vanquished not without 
nobility or beyond hope of recovery. A sculpture, 
by a pupil of the school of Rome, M. Mercia, 
touches this patriotic chord with supreme delicacy, 
lie has sent a group bearing the title of Gloria 
victis. The battle has been fought, in the field or 
in the street, in the real world or in the ideal, and 
the young man has fallen, the victim of Force. 
Glory descends, takes the corpse on her shoulders, 
and, with curling lips, her head erect, her foot 
spurning the blood-stained ground, spreads her 
wings to bear above the reach of insults the 
martyr of an idea. 

I cannot enter to-day into the detail of this 
Salon. But I pronounce it good and well worth 
visiting, and tnat in the name of a truth su¬ 
perior to circumstances, in the name of truth and 
liberty in art. A current is sweeping through our 
school: whence comes itP The question is a dif¬ 
ficult one. It is urging us to take Nature for our 


type—not on her coarser side,but in all that is com¬ 
forting and exquisite, consoling and pure in her—in 
light, in the grand aspects of landscape, in respect 
for physiological laws and social types. This is 
an immense progress; it is to science that we owe 
it; and it is to liberty that we shall owe its signal 
consecration. “ Light, more light,” said the dying 
Goethe. It is the cry of dying men and of nations 
rising to new life. Ph. Buriy. 


THE KARINE OAT-LHRY. FOR THE EXHIBITION OF 
PICTURES OF MARINE SUBJECTS BY DANISH 
ARTISTS, 142 NEW BOND STREET. 

That the excellence of Danish artists in marine 
painting is more highly estimated abroad than at 
home would seem to be proved from the slight 
prominence that their class of works holds in the 
public collections of Copenhagen, and from the 
tact that such an otherwise judicious and com¬ 
plete handbook of native art as the Nutids Kunst 
of Julius Lange passes over without a word the 
labours of such men as Sorensen and Melby. This 
neglect at home is revenged by the unusual success 
of Danish sea-pieces abroad. If they are rejected, 
or “ skved ” at Charlottenborg, they are accepted 
at the Royal Academy or the Salon. Hence tho 
Danish marine painters begin to prefer a foreign 
to a native judgment of their work, and the 
illustrious exiles have grouped themselves here in 
London this year in such force, that they have 
dared to open a gallery entirely tilled with sea- 
pieces by Danish artists. 

With so much excellence, with so much 
patient fidelity to tho truths of nature, with 
so much persevering observation, it is very 
disappointing that they do not succeed in 
being more interesting. The five painters who 
exhibit here—for Professor Simonsons one work is 
so poor and so little characteristic of himself as to 
put his name outside the category—are all alike in 
their mode of treatment. Their draughtsmanship 
is excellent; the waves are drawn firmly and 
correctly; in most cases the painter has stood, 
apparently, on the shore, and drawn exactly what¬ 
ever might be passing without any thought of 
composition or study of effect. The moments 
chosen are almost always the most commonplace 
conceivable—an early morning, cloudy, no colour 
in sky or sea; a sultry afternoon, with heavy 
mist, the entire tone yellowish grey; in no one 
instance has an attempt been made to break 
through the conventional timidity of design, to 
paint a heaven with the sun in it, or imitate any 
of the radiant and iridescent beauties of sunrise 
or sunset on the sea. 

Professor Sorensen, whose name has a European 
reputation, contributes three small pictures, all 
interesting, but hardly characteristic of his genius. 
Early Morning—Merchant Ships passing the Shagen 
Lighthouse (2), is the most original in composition 
and arrangement of light. The water is too opaque; 
the vessels seem ploughing through an ocean of 
porphyry. There is a groat want of trans¬ 
parency in the water in all the pictures. Off 
Hastings (21) is an exception to this. The spec¬ 
tator looks across the waves that curl and foam in 
the very act of breaking; they Hash along the line 
of their summits, and throw down a luminous re¬ 
flection below, and the hollows are very translu¬ 
cent and tender. This little piece is by Garl Bille, 
who contributes half the gallery, and exhibits it 
at its best and its worst. Moonlight in the North 
Sea (10) is his, and is one of the few pictures here 
that shows any feeling after what is poetic and 
imaginative. It is very fine in a quiet way. (20) 
is another good moonlight study of Bille's, but as 
a rule he is correct, and very uninteresting. 

A subject from Perciral Keene (24), bv Baagiie, 
is almost the best rendering of motion to be found 
here, for these correctly-drawn waters are usually 
as dead as they are opaque. But in this case the 
frigate seems bearing down upon us, cutting the 
water into foam with its keel, and passing from 
the dark blue oceanic sea into the green and 
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pellucid water of the shallows. Two studies of 
the north-east coast of Zealand (27 and 28), by 
the same artist, are also meritorious. 

Edmund W. Gosse. 


DB. LEITNER’s COLLECTION. 

This collection fills four large cases in the 
gallery of the Albert Ilall, and contains a con¬ 
siderable number of early Indian sculptures, which 
form its only title to special notice. Among these 
sculptures a large proportion are of a somewhat 
unusual type, and have been made by Dr. Leitner 
the groundwork of a theory of Greek influence 
upon Indian art, which he has repeatedly urged 
upon the attention of the public. I have made a 
careful examination of the sculptures, and am 
strongly of opinion that the theory, even if true, 
derives no support from them. They are carved 
out of two sorts of stone—a dark-coloured slate 
or schist, and a whitish sandstone—and mainly 
consist of full-length figures in high relief (a few 
only can be called statues), of detached hoads of 
various sizes, and of reliefs and architectural frag¬ 
ments which apparently have formed part of the 
external decorations of a religious edifice. I say 
apparently, for the catalogue which accompanies 
the collection vouchsafes us no information as to 
the circumstances under which they were obtained. 

Those of his statues which are supposed to bear 
out his theory are classed by Dr. Leitner under 
two heads, as follows:— 

11 1. Graeco-Bnddhistie, which show the influence of, 
presumably, Greek art on the representation of early 
ami pure Buddhism. 

“ 2. Indo-Baetrian (closely connected with the above), 
which show tho relations of the Bactriau satraps with 
either Buddhist or other Xorth-Iudian princes.” 

And he adds that they 

“wero chiefly found at Taklit-i-Bahai, in Yusufzai, 
on tho frontier of Affghanistan by Dr. Leitner in 
1870—in various parts of the Punjab northern dis¬ 
tricts (Taxila, Rawulpindi, &c.)—and in Swat by Dr. 
Leitner’s Swati retainer.” 

No attempt is made to describo the excavations 
which, it is to be presumed, led to their discovery, 
or to distinguish between those found by Dr. 
Leitner himself and those “ found by his Swati 
retainer,” and of the source of which he has 
therefore only second-hand knowledge. 

Dr. Leitner's is not the first collection of this 
particular variety of Indian sculptures that has 
reached Europe. In case No. 17 in tho Ethno¬ 
graphical room at the British Museum will he 
found a number of small heads and figures of this 
type brought to London about sixteen years ago,* 
and the India Office Museum contains ten remark¬ 
ably fine specimens of sculpture differing in no 
respect from Dr. Leitner's so-called Graeco-Bud¬ 
dhist ic ones. They form part of a large collection 
made by Colonel Johnstone, of the Bengal Survey, 
and were presented by him to tho India Office 
in 1871. In his official letter to Dr. Forbes 
Watson, Colonel Johnstone states that the sculp¬ 
tures were dug up by himself, in 1865, in the 
Murdan district, and mostly at the village of 
Takht i Bhai. Ho says: “Numbers of people 
have excavated on this hill (at Takht i Bhai). 
Lately the government made some special arrange¬ 
ments for further examinations. The remains are 
Buddhistic, as you know.” It is evident then 
that Takht i Bhai has for years been a constantly 
explored mine of Indian antiquities, and we may 
reasonably suppose that Dr. Leitner has derived 
from it nine-tenths of his “ Graeco-Buddhistic ” 
sculptures. 

At first sight the drapery of the standing 
figures in Dr. Leitner's collection has a decidedly 
Greek look about it, but a close inspection 
shows that there is no Greek dress with which it 
can be identified,! and it is in reality only a modi- 

* I am informed that they are in terra-cotta, not 
stone, and were found “ at or near Peshawur. 

t It is nearer the chiton than anything elso, hut 


decidedly not the chiton, 
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fication of the well-known drapery of the statue3 
of Buddha found in other districts, the robe being 
carried over both shoulders instead of leaving the 
right shoulder bare. This very collection contains 
Buddhas wearing this drapery, side by side with 
Buddhas, in every other respect similar, wearing 
the conventional robe. But the question is set at 
rest by the circumstance that a typically Hindu 
figure of a dying ascetic is clothed in this identical 
draper}-. 

1 next come to a point upon which Dr. Leitner 
lays much stress—the supposed Greek character of 
the features in some of the heads. I readily admit 
that in many cases the features display a certain 
suavity of outline, which we are accustomed to 
associate with Greek statuary, and which may be 
looked upon as, to a certain extent, a departure 
from the conventional treatment of the human 
face usual in Indian statues. But here the resem¬ 
blance ends. “ For purposes of comparison ” (he 
says) Dr. Leitner has placed on one of the shelves 
a genuine Greek head between two excellent spe¬ 
cimens of the so-called Graeco-Buddhistic art. 
This unfortunate collocation scatters to the winds 
the whole theory of Greek influence. A radical 
difference of treatment is discernible in every line 
and feature, though in the delineation of tlie eye 
it is especially striking. It is well known that 
Indian sculptors give to their statues what we 
call “ almond eyes ”—that is to say, the eyelid 
droops, and the opening of the eye is prolonged 
laterally to a degree often amounting to deformity. 
Now, in one of the two heads above-mentioned 
the opening of the eye is actually twice as long as 
that of the genuine Greek head, although the 
head itself is only about a third as large ! This 
alone ought to be decisive, and the almond eye 
will be found in every one of the “ Graeco-Bud¬ 
dhistic ” and “ Indo-Bactrian ” heads. Dr, Leit- 
ner's motive in placing on the same shelf the 
“ corrupt Byzantine head ” I cannot understand, 
as there is no article in the collection with which 
it is not in violent contrast. 

The great majority of the figures have their 
hair dressed in the way usual in Buddhist statues, 
viz., raised into a knot at the top of the head and 
secured with a thread or narrow fillet. But there 
are three heads in the collection wearing head¬ 
dresses which Dr. Leitner claims as Greek. The 
first is thus described:— 

“Tlio North Indian Raja, with his tliiu moustache, 
the ‘ tikka ’ mark on his forehead is here, represented 
with a Greek diadem and head-dress. The face shows 
dignity and resolution, and is altogether the finest 
specimen of the kind in the collection.” 

I am aware of no “ Greek diadem ” that in any 
way resembles the head-dress of this fine piece of 
sculpture, and a near view reveals that it is merely 
the ordinary top-knot (mauli) of a Hindu king 
ornamented with jewels (churfumani) and secured 
with broad bands of some metal, probably gold.* 
This head is carved in dark schist, but there are 
two heads in white stone, in case 277, thus de¬ 
scribed in the catalogue: “ First, an almost 

purely Grecian face and hairdress, then a female 
face surmounted by a diadem of a pleasing, though 
ironical egression ” {sic). 

tV hat I have said about the two heads on 
another shelf is equally' applicable to these, and it 
only remains to add that the so-called diadem 
appears to be the usual ornamental top-knot or 
crest, possibly bound with ribbon instead of 
metal, but in any case not to be identified with 
any form of Greek headdress with which I am 
acquainted. 

One of the most remarkable sculptures in the 
collection is the full-length figure of a king seated 
on a throne, and thus mentioned by Dr. Leitner:— 

“ We have never hitherto had this figure, either of 
Kanishka or of a Baetrian protector (though not 
worshipper) of Buddhism (reasons for which second 

* See the fifth head to the right on the same shelf, 
which is in bettor preservation, and where the hair of 
tile top-knot is distinctly represented. 


view will be alleged elsewhere), seated in this 
European way on a throne, instead of the cross-legged 
way of tlio Indians.” 

As a matter of fact, the legs are crossed, and the 
osition is practically only a modification of the 
ndian mode of sitting. The figure is purely 
Hindu. The grotesque absurdity of the sugges¬ 
tion that it represents Kanishka will be obvious 
to any one who has seen the coins of that monarch. 

Quite apart from any theory of Greek or other 
foreign influence, Dr. Leitner’s sculptures are of 
high interest as specimens of ancient Indian art, 
and it is to be hoped that they will find a resting- 
place in one of our public collections. Their 
value would be singularly enhanced if they were 
accompanied by a detailed account of the excava¬ 
tions which led to their discovery. 

I lock'upon Dr. Leitner's Takht i Bhai sculptures 
as examples of pure Hindu art, and as Buddhist, 
though exhibiting Buddhism in a late or degenerate 
form. I would place them at least as late as the 
fourth century of our era. That they differ slightly 
in character from sculptures found in other parts 
of Hindustan is undeniable; but I regard the dif¬ 
ference as one of detail, and easily to be accounted 
for by the isolation of Takht i Bhai. In this 
remote subalpine nook, and under the peaceful 
rule of some line of petty rajahs, Hindu art may 
well have undergone modifications, some of which 
would be in the direction of improvement. 

The rest of Dr. Leitner's collection need not 
detain us long. The modern Hindu and Thibetan 
images are of no interest, and the specimens of 
native industry, clothing, kc., though interesting 
in some points of view, do not require special 
notice here. Of the coins it is sufficient to sav 
that they are such as may generally be purchased 
in the bazaars of Lahore, that with a few excep¬ 
tions they are in indifferent condition, and that a 
large proportion are more or less clumsy native 
forgeries, a fact of which the catalogue makes no 
mention. With the possible exception of two or 
threeToorkiMSS.,Dr. Leitner’s collection of manu¬ 
scripts does not appear to embrace any work of 
importance. The Persian MS. to which he devotes 
half his catalogue is a pretty specimen of cali- 
graphy, but scarcely merits Dr. Leitner’s extrava¬ 
gant praise. Of the two Sanskrit MSS., one is 
a portion of NaHananirnaya, and the other an 
astrological work copied at, Multan in Sanivat 
1761. The Goraks/ia oataha, of which Dr. Leitner 
gives a long notice, does not appear to be exhibited, 
but a copy of this work is in the India Office 
Library, and there is another in the Bodleian, a 
full and scholar-like account of which will be 
found at p. 230 of Aufrecht’s Catalogue. 

R. C. Childers. 


THE BRUNSWICK JEWELS. 

Tiie sale that has been going on at Geneva 
during the last fortnight of the celebrated col¬ 
lection of jewels made by the late Duke of Bruns¬ 
wick, attracted a considerable number of amateurs 
and connoisseurs as well as merchants to that 
pleasant little city. It was known that several of 
the jewels had an interesting historical pedigree, 
and it was imagined that they possessed artistic as 
well as commercial value. This, however, proved 
to be a mistake, for, with the exception of a few 
fine pieces of Cellini enamel and some old silver 
repousse work, there was not much that merited 
the attention of the true art student, whose ad¬ 
miration fortunately is independent of price. 

The will of Charles of Brunswick, by which he 
left these jewels, and other property to the extent 
of three quarters of a million of money, to the 
city of Geneva, was the last sensational act of a 
more than ordinarily sensational life. To the last 
days of his life this royal reprobate managed to 
keep up the notoriety that he had gained by his 
vice and folly, and even after his death so con¬ 
trived it that his name should still be on men's 
tongues. 

The jewels now sold ran some risk of being lost 


at the time of the Duke’s flight from Brunswick. 
He managed, however, to save his personal pro¬ 
perty, and even to increase it, it is said, by some 
objects to which he had no rightful claim. During 
the whole of his after-life the Duke employed him¬ 
self in adding to his collection, and some years 
ago published a detailed catalogue of it, in which 
the jewels were estimated as being worth half a 
million sterling. This valuation was probably 
not much exaggerated at the time, but their value 
has been greatly lessened since by the dishonesty 
of the Duke's own servants, and also by a depre¬ 
ciation in the value of the inferior yellow and 
brown brilliants (which formed the greater part 
of the collection) through the discovery of large 
deposits of stones of this kind at the Cape. Tne 
total sum realised by the Geneva sale amounted 
to no more than 45,000/., but to this- must be 
added nearly the same amount withdrawn in con¬ 
sequence of the limits fixed by the experts not 
being reached. 

The only jewel of real historical interest was an 
engraved sapphire signet-ring, bearing the royal 
arms of England, which had once belonged to Mary 
Queen of Scots; but a curious statue in ruby of 
the goddess Vishnu was an object of great com¬ 
petition, and was finally sold for 000/.—ten times 
the sum at which it was put up. The commercial 
interest of the sale lay, however, wholly in the. 
diamonds, many of which were of extraordinary 
size and rarity. Dealers from all quarters of the 
globe had assembled together to dispute for the 
possession of these little bits of crystallised carbon, 
and the confusion of tongues and costumes was 
something extraordinary. These privileged indi¬ 
viduals were separated from the merely curious 
spectators by a barrier, and the calm way in which 
they dealt with thousands gave quite an awe¬ 
inspiring idea of the wealth of the trade they re¬ 
presented. The prize of the whole collection, an 
oval diamond of a slightly roseate tint, and of the 
great size of 41 ^ carats, was carried off by the 
well-known London firm of Messrs. Blogg & 
Martin. Mary M. Heaton. 


ART SALES. 

An assemblage of ancient and modern pictures, 
from different private collections, including a por¬ 
tion of the collection of the late Mr. W. Twopeny, 
was sold on Saturday last by Messrs. Christie, 
Manson, and Woods. The following are some of 
the principal pictures, with the prices obtained 
for them:—Frank Hals, Portrait of the Artist , 
357/. G. E. Tiepolo, A Scene, from the life of Louis 
Antoine Jacques, Cardinal Infant of Spain, third 
son of Philip V., 157/. Sir J. Reynolds, Portrait 
of Horace Walpole, 42/.; A Girl with a Bird, the 
engraved picture, 180/.; The Laughing Girl, and 
the engraving, 108/. W. Hogarth, Portrait of 
Mrs. Pritchard, the actress, 62/; The Lady's Last 
Stake, engraved by Cheeseman, 1,585/.; The Gales 
of Calais, 045/.; Examination of the Recruits before 
the Justices Shallow and Silence, 300/. G. Romney, 
Portrait of Mrs. Shore Milnes, 126/. T. Gains¬ 
borough, R.A., Portrait of Richard Ticket/, 

I, 027/. Sir E. Landseer, R.A., Rlaize, the 
favourite Dog of the late Duke of Argyll, 393/. 
II. Wilson, R.A., Cicero’s Villa, engraved by 
Woollett, 204/. ; Lake Scene, with a Castle , 
650/. Van Iluysum, Flowers, RircTs-nest, See., 
625/. Canaletti, A pair of views in Venice, 504 1. 
Murillo, Our Lady and the Infant Saviour, 283/.; 
St. Thomas de Villaneuva giving Alms, 120/. Sir 
John Gilbert, A.R.A., The King's Artillery at. 
Marston Moor, 37'll .; King Charles leaving West¬ 
minster Hall after Sentence of Death, 79 SI. D. 
Maclise, R.A., 1854, The Wrestling Scene in “As 
You Like It,” 798/. C. R. Leslie, R.A., Juliet, 
236/. W. C. T. Dobson, A.R.A., 1859, Grctchen, 
220/. W. Collins, R.A., The Sjnnning Girl of 
Somnto, painted in 1842, 157/. W. Ettv, R.A., 
Phaedria and Cgmocles on the Idle Lake, 635 1. 

J. M. W. Turner, R.A., The Falls of the Clyde, 
34 61 .; On the Brent, 050/. T. Webster, R.A., 
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Bird Catching, 252 1. F. Leighton, R.A., The 
Mermaid, 299 1. James Holland, A Vine of Venice, 
circle, 2781.; Venice on the Grand Canal, with a 
Vino of the Exterior of the Artist's Studio, 3271. 
John Linnell, sen., Best dfter the Mid-day Meal, 
1,00 81. Wm. Linnell, The Spring in the Woods 
and the Woods in Spring, 2151. J. Constable, R.A., 
and J. Linnell, sen., A Lake. Scene with Sheep, 4201. 
Peter Graham, 1871, A Rainy Day, 845 1. 0. 
Jansen, Portrait of Queen Henrietta Maria in 
her Old Age, 1051. Wouvermans, A Grand Land¬ 
scape with a Hatching Party and Staghounds, 316/. 

At Sotheby’s, last Monday, the remaining 
portion of Professor Church’s collection of old 
English pottery was sold. The specimens were 
numerous, and some of them of interest, as show¬ 
ing the development of the earthenware manu¬ 
facture in England during the eighteenth century. 
But, as the whole of the best examples (525 in 
number) belonging to Professor Church were 
most unfortunately destroyed in the Alexandra 
Palace fire on the 9th of June last, the collection 
dispersed on Monday was of comparatively small 
importance. We believe it was considered by 
connoisseurs that the original collection, in its 
entirety, afforded the most complete illustrative 
series of English pottery in existence. It was 
particularly rich in specimens of three or four 
wares which had not before attracted sufficient 
attention. Among those may be mentioned, 
the fino hard red terra-cotta made by J. P. 
filers, in Staffordshire, towards the close of the 
seventeenth century; the crouch ware, or white 
salt-glazed ware, which appears to have been pro¬ 
duced from about 1680 to 1780 ; and the tortoise¬ 
shell, mottled, or marbled ware, which was 
manufactured in perfection towards the middle 
of the last century. Of the Elers' red ware named 
above, Wedgwood vainly tried to produce imita¬ 
tions, so fine and hard in body, and of so rich a 
colour was this early terra-cotta. The crouch 
ware was represented in Professor Church’s ori¬ 
ginal collection by over 200 specimens; three- 
fourths of these perished at Muswell Hill, among 
them being thirty examples enamelled (over the 
glaze) with colours of great richness. Fortu¬ 
nately, the finest specimen of this salt-glazed ware 
known escaped destruction, having been lent to 
the South Kensington Museum. It is a double- 
Jiandled sauce-boat, covered with the sharpest 
decoration in relief, and having figures of the 
Seven Champions of Christendom set in panels. 
Over each figure is his name and that of the 
country of which he was the patron saint. 

A well-modelled statue of Saturn, made at 
Fulham (about 1070), as well as a bust of Mrs. S. 
Pepvs, of the same fabrique, were amongst the 
most valuable specimens of the early wares which 
Professor Church lost in the fire. Most of his 
Lambeth pieces were not sent; and these were 
sold on Monday. A puzzle-jug of the usual old 
Lambeth pattern was remarkable for being 
covered, not with opaque white, but with tur¬ 
quoise blue enamel. Amongst the old Stafford¬ 
shire wares sold was a large dish representing the 
Temptation, the figures of Adam, Eve, and the 
Serpent being childishly grotesque in drawing, but 
the whole piece showing in its colouring a kind of 
reflection of Italian majolica. Thodate of thisspe- 
cimen was probably early in the seventeenth century. 

The sale at the Hotel Drouot of M. II-’s 

objects of art has been one of the most remarkable 
of the year. A fino Boulle clock, tortoiseshell and 
copper, with dome top, surmounted by a figure of 
Minerva, sold for 24,040 fr. Another, also of the 
Louis XIV’. period, surmounted by a figure of 
Time, with a group of figures representing the 
Kates below, and with this legend, “ Cunota cum 
tempore regunt,” maker, Gaudron, Paris, 12,100 fr. 
A “ garniture ” of three orient al vases, 8,000 fr. 
A silver soup tureen, chased and repousse with 
the armorial insignia of the House of Orleans, 
encircled by the grand cordon of the Order of the 
•Saint Esprit, period Louis XV., 6,000 fr. A ewer 


of Limoges enamel, by Leonard Limousin, 3,700 
fr. A bronze equestrian statue of Louis XIV. in 
the costume of a Roman emperor, 5,300 fr. 
Another clock, period Louis XVI., bronze chased 
and gilt, with two winged genii, style of Boucher, 
seated in the clouds, the movement marking the 
day of the month and of the week, by Robert 
ain<5, 6,000 fr. Two dogs, time of the Regency, 
chased and gilt, 4,000 fr. A magnificent chiming 
clock, time of Louis XIV., overlaid with tortoise¬ 
shell and marquetry, and decorated with a figure of 
Fame blowing her trumpet, the maker “ Gribelin, 
4 Paris,” 9,305 fr. Seven tapestries, hunting sub¬ 
jects, sold for 6,200 fr. The sale realised 
305,445 fr. 

A portrait of Mrs. Carr, by Gainsborough, 
about 9 in. by 6 in., exquisitely painted, and in a 
perfect state, was sold on Monday last by Messrs. 
Christie, Manson, & Woods, and bought by Mr. 
Agnew, for 409/. 10*. At the same time a 
ortrait of Adrian van der Velde, painted by 
imself, from the Northwiek Gallery, sold for 
74/. 11*., and a portrait of himself, holding a 
miniature, by Murillo, sold for 10 guineas only. 

An important sale of modern pictures took place 
a week or two since at the Hotel Drouot. The 
following prices were realised:— Le Grecs oombat- 
tant pour leur Indipemlunce, Eugene Delacroix, 
25,000 fr.; la Fiancee d'Abydo*, ditto, 10,000 fr.; 
la Canzonetta Italienne, Carolus Duran, 5,000 fr.; 
une Bergerie, Jacque, 6,400 fr.; Vue de Venise, 
Ziem, 6,200 fr. ; la Tricoteuse, Jules Breton, 
10,500 fr.; la Baiynnise, Couture, 4,000 fr.; 
Reverie au bord de la Mer, Courbet, 4,000 fr.; 
Solitude, Jules Dupre, 9,600 fr. ; Rendezvous de 
Chefs Arabes, Fromentin, 17,100 fr.; la Sieste, 
ditto, 10,300 fr.; Bergh-e lutinee par VAmour, 
Millet, 6,000 fr.; Taureau, Troyon, 11,500 fr.; 
Broderie, Willems, 7,900 fr.; Vue du Bosphore, 
Ziem, 4,550 fr.; le Chasseur a la Btcasse, Decamps, 
3,250fr.; Enfans Turcsjouant avecun Lizard, Diaz, 
4,100 fr.; Suzanne surprise par les deux Vieillards, 
ditto, 4,550 fr.; une Taverne au seizieme si'ecle, 
Ldon Escosura, 3,400 fr., etc. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

It is stated that a distinguished party of German 
scientific men, who have been making archaeo¬ 
logical researches in Greece, and at Smyrna and 
other parts of the coast of Asia Minor, arrived in 
Constantinople on Saturday week from the Darda¬ 
nelles, where they had been visiting Mount Ida 
and the plains of Troy. The party consists of 
Professors Hartel, of Vienna, and Otto Keller, of 
Friburg, Count Lanskoroinsky, and Barons Arthur 
and Theodore von Dumreicher. 


contributed a painting of St. John under the In¬ 
spiration of the Apocalyptic Vision to the Salon of 
1840; Evening, in 1843; The Apostles going forth 
to Preach the Gospel, 1846 ; and the Dance of the 
Bacchantes, in 1849. These four pictures gained 
him the title of the “ painter-poet.” Since 1849 he 
has exhibited nothing, but ne has continued to 
work privately, and was engaged on a picture of 
Adam and Eve in Paradise on the morning of his 
death. He has given lessons in his art for the 
last twenty-five years, and M. Taine states that a 
third of the eminent living painters of France may 
be reckoned among his pupils. 

The death of the sculptor Gustav Bliiser, at 
Cannstadt, on April 24, leaves a void in German 
lastic art that will not be easily filled. With 
iin has departed one of the last survivors of the 
period of Rauch, Schinkel, and Schadow; and at 
Berlin, where so many of his works attest the 
success with which he cultivated the special forms 
of art, of which they were the masters in Ger¬ 
many, the regret for his loss will be commen¬ 
surate with the high esteem in which he has long 
been held. Gustav Bliiser's last work, a colossal 
equestrian statue of Frederick William III. of 
Prussia, was unfortunately left incomplete at his 
death; but the original design has now been car¬ 
ried out by the master’s pupils, and it is hoped 
that the casting will be successfully accomplished 
in the course of the summer, when the group will 
be erected at Cologne in accordance with the 
original plan. 

The death is announced of Mr. John Lucas, the 
well-known portrait painter, at the age of sixty- 
seven. He commenced life as a mezzotint en¬ 
graver, but afterwards devoted himself entirely to 
portrait painting. Among his best-known works 
are portraits of the late Duke of Wellington, Mr. 
Gladstone, Lord Palmerston, Sir James Graham, 
and George Stephenson. The Times states that 
upwards of sixty of his works have been en¬ 
graved. 

The Exhibition of the works of Prud'hon 
opened on Monday last, and will remain open till 
July 4. 

There is much talk going on in Rome just now 
concerning the sudden disappearance of a painting 
by Raphael from the Sciarra Gallery. The paint¬ 
ing in question is the well-known Violin-player, 
and it is said to have been sold by its possessor to 
a foreigner who will take it out of Italy. This is 
contrary to the Pontifical laws of 1802 and 1820, 
which prohibit the removal from Italy of any cele¬ 
brated works of art, as well from private as from 
public collections. The point to be decided is 
whether Pontifical laws are still in force in Rome. 


At the Brazenose Club, Manchester, an exhibi¬ 
tion of a loan collection of mezzotint proofs, after 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, has just been opened; and 
Mr. Alfred Aspland and Mr. J. Lees Aspland have 
compiled a catalogue of the same, which gives to 
those who are not specialists in the matter of Sir 
Joshua’s portraits much information of interest. 
The collection is derived from about six private 
collections, of which several are owned by mem¬ 
bers of the Brazenose Club. 

Mr. Proctor, of Bristol, having given his 
house to that city, for use as a Mansion House, 
Mr. Robert Lang has followed a generous example 
by giving, for decorative purposes, to the citizens 
a very precious collection of old English chiua, 
including many specimens of the Bristol fabric. 

The annual exhibition of paintings at the Fine 
Arts Academy in Clifton is now open. The 
principal work, which of course has a local interest, 
is Wallis's Death of Chattel-ton, but this is not 
enough to draw a crowd, especially in a place 
which is certainly not to bo accused of too absorb¬ 
ing a devotion for art. 

M. GABKTEr.-CnARi.Es Gleyre died suddenly, 
on the 5th instant, while visiting the Retrospective 
Exhibition in Paris, at the age of sixty-eight. He 


An engraving, byAV. H. Simmons, from Tissot’s 
picture, called News of our Marriage, has been 
published by MM. Pilgeram & Leffvre. Half a 
year ago these publishers issued a very good en¬ 
graving, by Ballin, of the same painter's picture 
of lovers parting, called Les Adieu.r. Here wo 
have a companion print of an exceedingly happy 
kind. The newly-married pair are on their 
honeymoon tour, and seated on a window-bench 
of an old-fashioned sort, for the costume i3 that 
of a century ago: they have found in a newspaper 
the notification of their wedding, the reading of 
which is the subject of the picture. Behind the 
figures the bayed window gives us a charming 
background of a seaport and shipping, such as the 
Thames at the Pool presents. The bashful amuse¬ 
ment expressed on the girl’s face, a thoroughly 
English one of the ordinary type, is a capital bit 
of character, and exceedingly amusing; indeed, 
the two faces close together, with the newspaper 
spread out in front of the young man, is very 
cleverly managed. Mr. Simmons’s part of the 
work is very adequately carried out in mezzotint. 
The only point we can remark as unsatisfactory is 
the undeveloped figure of the bride, the upper 
part of her costume being poor in drapery and 
expressing no body within. But this technical 
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defect will not prevent this pendant to Leg Adieux 
being even more popular than its predecessor. 

The magistrates of Niimberg have granted the 
permission demanded of them by Herr Soldau to 
use the large town-hall of that city for the public 
exhibition of Kaui bach's collected works. A 
committee, composed of artists and patrons of art, 
has been formed at Niirnberg to carry out this 
design, and we may therefore soon have an oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing Kaulbach’s works—which are to 
be hung in a systematic order according to the 
time of their composition—covering the same 
walls which in bygone ages displayed to the 
eyes of his admiring countrymen the marvellous 
paintings of Albrecht Diirer. A letter of condo¬ 
lence has been addressed to the widow of the 
great artist by the magistracy of Munich, and a 
committee is at present being formed to take into 
consideration the most fitting manner in which to 
erect a monument or other memorial in his honour. 
It is intended that this tribute of respect to the 
memory of Wilhelm von Kaulbach shall be carried 
out in a way at once worthy of his reputation and 
of the position of the Bavarian capital as one of 
the greatest art centres in Germany. 

Alt excellent etching, by Le Rat, of Moroni's 
well-known Portrait of a Tailor , in the National 
Gallery, forms the frontispiece of the Portfolio 
this month. Besides this, we have a full-page 
etching of a picturesque old house, bv Ernest 
George ; and two small ones in illustration of the 
svlvnn year. Mr. Basil Champneys continues his 
pleasant discourse upon Rye, pointing it by 
several pretty little sketches; and Mr. G. A. 
Simcox tells us, d propos of the show of bound 
books at the International Exhibition, that “Book¬ 
binding is an art whose difficulties are increasing, 
and whoso opportunities are, upon the whole, di¬ 
minishing.” 

Tiie recent decrees affecting the Fine-Art 
Schools in Italy, have raised storms of no mild 
character among the academicians of Florence, 
Milan, San Luca, Venice, and Rome. It is the 
old story — tho jealous guarding of privileges 
and advantages by the old against the encroach¬ 
ments of the young. The elder academicians re¬ 
gent the development of free art instruction, and 
the interference of Government in art ques¬ 
tions—in fact, they resent everything that is not 
ill accordance with their particular prejudices and 
crotchets. The ’official party, however, who have 
established free art schools under ministerial pre¬ 
sidency and surveillance, are regardless of the 
displeasure of the academicians, and hold their 
own with firmness. Reports have been drawn up, 
statutes framed, and petitions signed, by indignant 
artists and enthusiasts; it has been argued, and 
justly so far, that in the present condition of 
affairs, the fine arts of Italy are under the direc¬ 
tion of men who are not familiar with art—who 
may perhaps be authorities on Blue-books—bnt 
who could not discuss the merits of Gainsborough's 
Bine Bop. The Minister of Public Instruction, 
however, remains unmoved amidst all these protes¬ 
tations and arguments. 

In the Kitova Antolntjia for April, the present 
difficulties among Italian artists are exhaustively 
set forth by Camillo Boito, who is of opinion that 
art is of no school, and will not be subjected to 
the prejudices of academicians any more than to 
the decrees of Government officials. The great 
masters of Italy were certainly not the academi¬ 
cians. 

A lecture was given last week in the Colos¬ 
seum at Home, by Professor Eabio Gori, of Turin, 
in which he attempted to show that there were 
positively no historical grounds whatever for the 
Jong-cherished idea that tho arena had ever been 
the appointed place for the martyrdom of the 
early Christians. In his opinion, there was not a 
shadow of authority tor this assumption, although 
the Circus Maximus and other large areas, ap¬ 
propriated to public games and civic commemora¬ 
tions of various kinds, were no doubt occasionally 


made the scenes of such forms of martyrdom. 
At the conclusion of Mb lecture, which was lis¬ 
tened to with marked attention, and occasionally 
interrupted by enthusiastic applause, Professor 
Gori appealed to his audience to refute his state¬ 
ments if they considered them unfounded; but no 
one accepted the challenge, although, among the 
six hundred persons who listened to this novel 
and interesting alfresco lecture, there were many 
of the most distinguished of the literati of Rome. 

The attendance at the Munich Academy of 
Arts has become so large, that it has been found 
necessary to hire private studios and other working 
rooms for the students, since the present buildings 
have long ceased to be sufficient for the require¬ 
ments of tho establishment. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances, it is a matter for general satisfaction 
to learn that tho Bavarian Ministry has announced 
its intention to lay before the Chambers a propo¬ 
sition for a grant of 500,000 florins, to defray the 
expenses of erecting a building worthy of the 
spot and of its object. 

In the Gazette des Beau.v-Arts for May we find : 
1. Three chapters of Charles Blanc's “ Grammaire 
des Arts DtScoratifs,” relating to theart of the jewel¬ 
ler and goldsmith. Illustrations of various kinds 
of ornaments are given, and the different modes of 
diamond-cutting described. ‘2. M. George Bu- 
plessis writes an account of Edouard Detaille’s 
artistic career, and of his modus operandi ; an 
account that is made more valuable by a number 
of spirited sketches, taken from M.Detaille's album, 
of horses and their riders. Detaille is the cleverest 
pupil of Meissonnier. He made a name in 18(19 bv 
iris Repos pendant la Manoeuvre. 3. A short note 
on the Chapel of tho Palazzo Ricardi, in which are 
preserved some of Benozzo Gozzoli's frescoes, exe¬ 
cuted before the famous series of the Campo Santo. 
4. A continuation of Paul Mautz’s critique on the 
Suermondt gallerv, with Rn etching by Leopold 
Flaiueng of Rembrandt's Repose in Etp/pt, and 
another, by T. Chauvels, of Wilson's Conway Castle. 
6 . “ The Romanesque Architecture of the South 
of France ” is continued by Alfred Parcel. C. The 
study of Daubigny, begun in the last number by 
Frederic Ilenriet as the first of a series on contem¬ 
porary landscapists, is extended to his engraved 
works, of which we have a complete catalogue. 
Several of the etchings are marked as being “ a la 
cravate.” This is a process invented by Daubigny 
himself to replace aquatints. 7. The bath-chamber 
of Cardinal Bibbiena, the decorations of which are 
by Raphael, is described by P. Senneville. 8. The 
metope in white marble, found by Schliemann in 
the uppermost of the cities which he excavated, is 
commented on and described by' M. O. Rayet, who 
has himself been lately occupied with similar 
archaeological excavations. The metope represents 
the chariot of the Sun, as described by Homer, and 
is considered by M. Rayet to belong to the time of 
Lysimachus, though some archaeologists see in it a 
work of the Roman period. 9. Paul Sedille writes 
a memoir of Victor Baltard, which is accompanied 
by a portrait sketch of the late well-known archi¬ 
tect by Ingres. 


THE STAGE. 

SOME ACTING AT THE VAUDEVILLE. 

Mr. A leery’s new comedy, at the Vaudeville 
Theatre, being, ns the Times has very' truly and 
even elaborately indicated, a play of character 
rather than of incident, aftords an unusual 
amount of opportunity for acting of a high kind ; 
and as the opportunity is not only afforded but 
taken, the Academy would do well to treat the 
performance as it treated that of Mr. Gilbert's 
last important piece at the Hayinarket: returning 
to it, that is to sav, to speak of the acting with a 
little more of detail than was desirable, or even 
possible, a fortnight ago. And yet as one sees the 
piece with the hope of finding something new to 
say about it—of breaking up fresh ground in a 


field over which an accomplished fellow-labourer 
Mis already passed—there is perhaps little that 
strikes one as very' specially salient : there is no 
moment of supreme interest; no display of excep¬ 
tional brilliancy; nor does any one good actor, out 
of the many good ones, hold himself in reserve for a 
particular outburst, either of pathos, passion, or 
comic force. This is a performance in which “ the 
individual withers,” and the whole, if not the 
world, is “ more and more.” The performance of 
the piece is noteworthy for its completeness. Not 
one part in Pride is badly played. 

But though no part is badly played, there are 
times when more parts than one seem to suffer 
through a certain absence of naturalness, due to 
the author himself. Mr. Albery’s piece shows on 
the whole, on his part, as genuine a knowledge of 
human nature as of literary art; but there is here 
and there a moment when he is not true at all—a 
lapse of instinctive power; a droop, so to say, in 
his faculty—and here tho actors play either badly 
or indifferently that which they should not be 
called upon to play at all. And paradoxical as it 
may seem, I think it is to their credit in some 
sense that they do so. It is to their credit, because 
it says much for their own appreciation of what 
for a given moment is or is not a fitting word or 
deed. They have entered into the characters the 
author has drawn ; they find it quite within their 
means to give appropriate expression to the appro¬ 
priate phrase or the appropriate action, and that is 
all one has a right to ask one’s interpreters to do. 
But perhaps, without knowing it themselves, they 
do fail to give anything like equal force to the 
words and situations which are there, if one may 
say so, by mistake. Two instances of this occur 
to me—I think there are no others in the piece. 
It is wholly unnatural for Sir Ball Brace, when he 
has been severe in his remarks on his brother-in- 
law, to express his penitence at the feet of Ger¬ 
trude as if he were a penitent child. And Mr. 
David James, obediently fetching the hassock, 
and making, so to say, his general confession and 
promise of amendment, while Miss AmvFawsitt (I 
apologise—Miss “Gertrude Cadbutton”) absolves 
and pardons him as best she may, cannot make us 
believe in the reality of this situation. Poor old “in¬ 
ning Sir Ball,a gambler who has lost everything but 
the kindness in his heart—he has something of 
Rawdon Grawlev in him—he is in his second 
childhood, it may be said: but then his ingenious 
little niece is almost in her first, and it is not first 
childhood that sees second childhood the soonest. 
It sees Old Age, and does notask Old Age to fetch 
a hassock, and pour out the tale of its faults. The 
second instance is less grave, and it arises from 
that strong temptation which seems often upon 
Mr. Albery, bnt which he often overcomes: the 
temptation to make a character say at a given 
moment, not just the likeliest thing,"but just the 
sharpest thing. In the last act, the tillage school¬ 
mistress and her husband are in sore trouble, and 
it vexes the wife to see her husband trving to seem 
cheerful at a time when cheerfulness at the best is 
but assumed, and she tells her good friend Ger¬ 
trude, the merchant Cadbutton’s daughter, that his 
attempt is a pain to her, to which Gertrude makes 
sharp answer : “ Well, let’s hope he'll be more 
miserable to-morrow.” That is a sentence to which 
Miss Fawsitt cannot give its force, simply because 
she cannot cause it to be natural. It "does not 
express Gertrude's mind, but Mr. Albery's hanker¬ 
ing for repartee. If it express?d her mud—if the 
retort were a fitting one—Miss Fawsitt would 
deliver it, not tamely as at present, but with her 
wonted fitness of meaning. For it is in the 
peculiar point of her delivery that much of Miss 
Fawsitt’s merit as an actress may be said to con¬ 
sist—not all of it, of course: that would be a 
ridiculous thing to sav in speaking of an actress 
who is so much a mistress of the variety of gesture 
and of facial expression which Comedy requires: 
bnt much of it nevertheless, and here let us notice 
how absolutely she contrasts with a comrade at 
the Vaudeville—Mr. Thom is Thorne—and con- 
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treats of course not as'good with bad, but as one 
good with another good : since while it is a part 
of Miss Fawsitt's art to deliver her sharp things as 
if she relished them intensely and took supremo 
delight in saying them, it is a part of Mr. Thorne's 
art to deliver his sharp things not unconsciously 
indeed, which is the wav of all humourists whose 
delivery is considered “ dry,” but, rather, modestly 
and diffidently, with dropped eyes and humbly 
folded hands, as one who having laboured over a 
good thing does just venture to utter it, but withal 
apologetically, with an abiding sense that it 
ought to have been something much better. Mr. 
Thome’s part—of a mechanic who invents ingeni¬ 
ous and difficult processes for doing things well 
enough done without them—is an important one, 
and it is in adequate hands. Nor is Miss Bishop's 
part, of the schoolmistress, small: nor is it played 
inefficiently. 

Mr. David James seconds Mr. Albery well in 
making of Sir Ball Brace an individual character. 
Here and there the part could be played with 
greater Jinesse ; but Mr. James gives to it great 
reality-: nay, he does more; he makes us like Sir 
Ball Brace very much—he is such an atl'ectionate 
fellow: he is so sorry that he sold his sister to be 
the scheming Oadbutton’s wife: he doats so upon 
his niece: he would be so generous with his money 
if he happened to have any: he believes so fully 
that he is his himself a gentleman, that we forget 
he takes his brother-in-law’s sovereigns from a 
convenient drawer, and is in the power of the 
“marker” of the Grey Stag. This marker is 
played excellently bv Mr. Horace Wigan. He is 
a man of few words but many looks. His elo¬ 
quence is in his reticence ; and that is the kind of 
thing which Mr. Horace Wigan does so exceed¬ 
ingly well. As he moves about, observing, with 
a knowing look in his eye, and again a smile on 
his mouth, you feel he is a power, and that it 
would be indiscreet to make him your enemy. So 
Mr. Horace Wigan is well litted in his part, small 
as it is; and so indeed is Miss Larkin, who has 
not been seen to such advantage since she acted in 
Jerrold’s Time Works Wonders, and placidly ac¬ 
cepted her position of dependence—“ people who 
live in other people's houses” have felt the steep 
stairs and the bitter bread from Dante's days till 
now; and as Miss Kate Terry in Henry Lhmbur 
showed us with rapid gestures of impatience all 
the irritation of this dependence, so Miss Larkin 
has seemingly set herself to show how comfortable 
dependence may be when it is accepted with a 
philosophic mind. The decayed gentlewoman in 
Pride mounts guard when her employer’s daughter 
and his secretary show a tendency to flirt. When 
Mr. Oadbutton puts up for the borough, she is the 
first to secure a wavering ratepayer. At the right 
time she is just as willing to be pleasant to the 
secretary as she is to be rude to him. She enters 
with enthusiasm upou the political struggle, and 
hears at last with becoming surprise and delicacy, 
and with an air of propriety which is not to be 
surpassed, that Mr. Cadbutton's “ intentions ” with 
regard to her are such as will very fully reward 
her devotion. 

The secretary, who is in due time rewarded 
with the hand of this ingenious, tender, yet plea¬ 
santly malicious romp whom Miss Fawsitt repre¬ 
sents with full understanding of the character— 
as I, differing from some others, must nevertheless 
venture to conceive it—is played by Mr. Charles 
Warner, always carefully, and nowand again with 
something much more than care. His love-making 
is gentle, yet impulsive; his indignation when he is 
accused is strongly restrained, and yet is stronger 
than the restraint which is put upon it; and his 
delivery of commonplace talk is almost more 
natural than the best stage-naturalness j so that 
the illusion is greatly aided. But the part he 
plays, unlike almost every other part in the piece, 
is one in which incident predominates over cha¬ 
racter. The secretary is a worthy fellow, indeed, 
but Mr. Warner, though he can make him real, 
cannot very well make him original. I speak last, 


and it must bo very briefly, of Oadbutton and his 
performance by- Mr. William Farren, who now 
leaves behind the high-bred gentleman of last 
century- comedy to represent with no less force 
and conscientiousness — though, as it seems 
to me, with a little less of linish—a persevering 
snob who is newly rich and newly proud. The 
character has received the most careful treat¬ 
ment from Mr. Albery, who has made it no 
rough study, but a finished picture. The stage 
has seen a hundred nom-eaux riches who were 
pretty good-hearted men, but not many vou- 
eeaiw riches who, along with their bad manners, 
are as corrupt as any stage-peer, and when 
it has seen these, it lias generally seen them 
punished at the end. But Oadbutton, as Mr. 
Alberv's writing makes him, and as Mr. Farren’s 
changing voice and forcible facial expression show 
him, has done a worse fault than the horrible 
social one of earning a great deal of money in a 
very little time, and yet he is not all fault: there 
is “the soul of goodness in him”—love for his 
child—or the soul of greatness—perseverance. 
And so, in absolute and delightful defiance of the 
dull and common demand made in such cases, 
that a writer shall deal out “poetical justice” 
instead of nature and truth—in absolute and 
delightful defiance of the feeling that this man 
must be punished by the very world ho has 
wronged—Mr. Albery drops the curtain as the 
energetic and thick-skinned adventurer has laid 
the ghosts of his former misdeeds, and as bands 
are playing and free electors cheering that Cadraan 
Oadbutton, who, if steady self-seeking may- be 
allowed its reward, will ere nightfall be returned 
to represent his borough. 

Frederick Wedmore. 


The St. James's Theatre opened on Saturday 
night with a programme of some importance, but 
witli results not quite so satisfactory as well- 
wishers of the theatre had expected. Mr. Robert¬ 
son's Proyress is an ambitious piece—ambitious at 
least of the sort of success which falls to the lot of 
Caste, and Play, and Ours —but it is not altogether 
a delightful one, and is founded, moreover, on the 
work of a man who himself is often but a borrower 
—we mean M. Vietorien Sardou. It was Les 
Oaruiehes that suggested Proyress, and both are 
devoted to the glorification of mechanical and 
material advance. At the St. James’s, Mrs. 
Buckingham White and Miss RoseCoghlan played 
their parts very creditably indeed. Of the other 
performers, some were efficient, others scarcely 
equal to their task. The play was followed by 
Offenbach’s Vert- Vert, the music of which, as all 
the world knows, has its own charm, “puisque 
e’est d'Offenb.ieh.” The interpretation was un¬ 
equal. The stag-e was occupied a good deal by 
young persons who have not yet succeeded in ac¬ 
quiring the fame which no doubt they deserve. 
The audience was not enthusiastic. 

At the Royalty Theatre they have revived the 
Little Treasure, with which most play-goers, save 
the most recent of all, are familiar as an elegant 
little piece, demanding more delicate acting than 
it always receives. No great fault is to be found 
with it, however, as it is presented at the 
Royalty. . 

Mr. Barry Sct.livan has just finished one of 
those long provincial tours by which, from time 
time to time, he—like so many of his brethren 
nowadays — wins applause and money, which 
are scarcely to be matched in London. 

Mr. Flockton’s selected company, organised 
for the performance of Mr. Alberv ’s comedies, was 
playing in Bristol last week, with success. The 
pieces given were Apple Blossoms and Two Roses, 
in which the heroine's part is said to be acted 
quite gracefully by Miss Susan Rignold, who was 
for a short while at the Vaudeville. 

La Ptrich ole, written by Meilhac and Halevy, 
with music of Offenbach’s, has been revived at 
the Theatre des Varietes. 


Heart's Heliyht, Mr. Ilalliday’s excellent version 
of one of a great man's greatest novels, is now 
played, at the Surrey Theatre, by Mr. Emery-, 
■Mr. Montague, Miss ilelen Barry, and others. 

An aggrieved correspondent writes to us upon 
the subject of refreshment at the theatres. The 
theme he says is a humble one, and yet one worthy 
to be discussed. We quite agree with him that 
the matter wants amending—that is, that it is 
rather a hardship that there are scarcely three 
theatres in London where you can have a cup of 
tea for sixpence and the asking for it. It is the 
habit of our correspondent, like the rest of the 
world, to take a cup of tea at nine or ten o'clock, 
and he wants to know on what conceivable theory 
his manner of life is to be so far upset that he has 
no alternative but to substitute seltzer and sherry 
for the beverage which is accustomed to restore 
him. Our correspondent has undoubtedly a 
grievance, and though we do not print his letter, 
it would have been very hard upon him not to 
give facilities for the expression of the sub¬ 
stance of his complaint. It is not always in the 
power of the managers to give us good art, but 
they might give us good tea and tolerable ventila¬ 
tion. These would materially reduce the suffer¬ 
ings of habitual play-goers. 


MUSIC. 

Felix Mendelssohn Barthold j ; Hri&fe laid 

Erin,nxrunycn. Von Ferdinand Hiller. 

(Coin : Uu Mont Sehauberg.) 

There is not one, probably, of all the great 
composers of whose personality it is possible 
to form so distinct and accurate an idea as of 
that of Mendelssohn. This is not to be ac¬ 
counted for merely by the fact of his having 
lived so near to our own time as to be almost 
like one of ourselves ; he seems to have ex¬ 
erted a kind of spell over all those with whom 
he was brought into immediate contact, 
which has impressed upon the memories of 
his personal friends so many of his sayings 
and doings that the various collections of 
“ Mendelssohniana ” which have from time to 
time appeared, are even fuller of detail and 
anecdote than is usually the case with such 
publications. The “ Recollections ” of Edward 
Devrient and of Madame Polko both abound 
in those little touches which combine to make 
a complete portrait, another side of which is 
presented in the recently published book on 
Goethe and Mendelssohn. But even moro 
than from the reminiscences of his friends, 
is a clear idea of Mendelssohn’s genial and 
highly cultured individuality to be obtained 
from his own letters. Though above and 
before all an artist, he was also a thoroughly 
educated and accomplished man; and his 
correspondence, sparkling as it is with genu¬ 
ine humour, reveals at once the amiability 
of his disposition and the acuteness of his 
intellect. Reading his letters, especially 
those written to his family and his intimato 
friends, is almost like talking with tho 
writer ; there is an easy conversational stylo 
about them, and at the same time a polish 
(evidently unstudied) of diction, which cause 
them to rank among tho most charming 
specimens existing of the “ letters of eminent 
persons.” 

By no means the least interesting and 
valuable of the various books on Mendelssohn 
which have as yet appeared, is the present 
work, from the pen of one of his oldest and 
most intimato personal friends. In his 
preface Dr. Hiller, using a very happy illus- 
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tration, says that just as a number of photo¬ 
graphs of the same person in different 
positions will each present his image with a 
likeness recognisable but not exhaustive, till 
a great paintor comes who combines in one 
picture the various characteristics of these 
portraits, and gives ns what we feel to be a 
reproduction in common of the entire man, 
so the reminiscences of a distinguished cha¬ 
racter from different hands give a correct, 
yet to some extent one-sided representation 
of him, till a competent biographer shall, by 
the collection and combination of the various 
materials, bring the whole individuality of 
his subject into view. The object which Dr. 
Hiller proposes, in what he calls “ a photo¬ 
graph of Mendelssohn as he is mirrored in 
my memory,” is to show him in his relation 
to a brother artist. He adds : 

“ Music cannot be described ; language is alto¬ 
gether inadequate to reproduce even approximately 
the musical contents of a tone-poem. Just so, 
not many detoils can be recorded of what actually 
took place in the close intimacy of two artists. 
The hours which I passed with Mendelssohn at the 
piano, the interchange of our musical views re¬ 
specting compositions of many kinds, our own and 
other people’s, were in a certain sense the best that 
I was privileged to spend with him—but to give 
more than the most general account of them would 
be impossible.” 

Notwithstanding the difficulty of which 
our author complains, he has certainly given 
a surprisingly large number of recollections, 
many of which, so far from being vague, 
are singularly vivid, and help the reader to 
realise the character of Mendelssohn with 
great distinctness. This very abundance of 
detail renders it the more difficult to give an 
adequate idea of the book in the columns 
of a review. Fortunately, however, for all 
lovers of music, the work is not inaccessible 
even to those unacquainted with the German 
language; as a translation of the whole is 
at present appearing in the pages of Mac- 
mMan’s Magazine. All that is possible here 
is to give a general outline of its contents, 
with a few extracts by way of illustration. 

The book is divided into eight sections, 
the first of which is entitled “ In Frankfurt 
am Main,” and records Hiller’s first meetings 
with Mendelssohn in 1822, when the latter 
was a boy of thirteen. Hiller tells how his 
master, Aloys Schmitt, brought j-oung Felix 
on a visit, and the first thing he saw was the 
boy jumping up on the old gentleman’s back, 
in the courtyard in front of the house. The 
whole description of the following interviews, 
and of Mendelssohn’s playing, are most in¬ 
teresting, especially the account given (pp. 
4, •'>) of his extempore performance two years 
later, in private, on Handel’s theme, “ See 
the conquering hero comes,” with reference 
to which Hiller remarks, “ Often and splen¬ 
didly as I have heard Mendelssohn play in 
later years, I have seldom had a more be¬ 
wildering impression from liis playing than 
that which he then, a boy of sixteen, made 
upon me.” 

The second division of Dr. Hiller’s book 
brings the reader to Paris, December 1831 
to April 1832. As in a panorama, all the 
principal musical celebrities of tho time pass 
before his eyes. He is introduced, among 
others, to Habeneck, Cherubini, Meyerbeer, 
Chopin, Liszt, and Kalkbrenner; and many 
are the interesting details and anecdotes re¬ 


corded concerning them. Take the follow¬ 
ing, for instance, of Cherubini:— 

“Mendelssohn from time to time visited the' 
worthy old Cherubini. ‘ He is such an extraor¬ 
dinary master,’ Felix said once to me. ‘ Now you 
would think that before all a composer should 
possess warmth of feeling, heart, soul, or whatever 
you may call it—but I believe Cherubini does all 
merely with the head.’ After Mendelssohn had 
one day shown him an eight-part composition, a 
capelin (I think his Tu es l’etrus), he told me how 
things had gone, nnd said in conclusion, ‘ But the 
old man is too pedantic; I have a doubled suspen¬ 
sion of the fourth, and he would not allow it under 
any circumstances.’ In later years we referred to 
the same point, nnd Mendelssohn said, ‘ And the 
old man was right, after all—one should not 
write it.’ ” 

In the third division of his book, “ In 
Aachen and Diisseldorf,” Hiller gives us 
the first of the valuable series of letters 
which form so important a feature of the 
work. Of these there are in all nearly thirty, 
most of which are now published for tho first 
time. No mere extracts will do justice to 
the playful humour, the sterling common 
sense, and the genuine kindness of heart 
which they evince. In one of the earlier 
letters from Diisscldorf, Mendelssohn gives 
an amusing account of the orchestra which 
he had to conduct:— 

“ I assure you, when I give a down beat, all 
begin singly, but no one exactly right, and in the 
pianos we hear how the flute is too sharp, and 
there’s not a Diisseldorfer who can play triplets 
clearly, but he always makes one quaver and two 
semiquavers, and every allegro leaves off twice as 
fast as it begins, and the oboe plays E natural in 
C minor, and all the stringed instruments are car¬ 
ried under the coats in the rain and uncovered in 
the sunshine—if you heard me conduct this 
orchestra once, four horses would not bring you 
back for the second time. With all this there are 
a couple of musicians who would do honour to any 
orchestra, yes, even to your conservatoire ; but 
that is just the misery in Germany, that the bass 
trombone and the drummer and the double-bass 
are excellent, and all the rest most execrable.” 

In justice to the Diis.seldorf orchestra, 
Hiller tells us that when twelve years later 
he undertook tho post of conductor in that 
town, he found the music there on quite a 
different footing. 

In introducing the fourth portion of his 
book (“ In Frankfurt am Main ; the summer 
of 1836”), Hiller records his impressions of 
the Lower-Rlienish Musical Festival at Diis- 
seldorf, at which St. Paul was performed for 
the first time. He says:—- 

“ Having arrived too late to be present at the 
rehearsal, 1 found myself in the presence of a new 
work, somewhat lonely in my place, longing for 
fresh air in a fearful heat, and under these circum¬ 
stances did not receive the deep impression which 
I had expected. (Later, the oratorio became con¬ 
tinually dearer to me, and I consider it, especially 
the first part, one of the noblest, finest composi¬ 
tions of Mendelssohn.) But the audience, who 
heard the work for the third or fourth time, were 
enraptured, the performers inspired ; nnd when on 
the third day, among other pieces, the choru9 ‘ Rise 
up, arise! ’ was encored, 1 heard with quite differ¬ 
ent ears, and shared in tho enthusiasm of others.” 

It was in the year 1836 that Mendelssohn 
first made the acquaintance of his future 
wife, then Mdlie. Cecile Jeanrenand, the 
daughter of a pastor of the French Reformed 
church. Dr. Hiller gives many recollections 
of this time ; and the allusions to his intended 
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in Mendelssohn’s own correspondence are 
numerous. One of the most amusing letters 
in the volume is the grumbling one written 
from Holland, where he had gone to take 
some baths, in which he wishes himself back 
at Frankfurt, and jocosely threatens Hiller 
that if he does not send him back a letter of at 
least eight pages, he may possibly turn cheese¬ 
monger, and never return to Germany. 
“ Not a sensible idea,” he says, “ has passed 
through my head since I left the Hdtel de 
Russie ; now I have already become quite used 
to this, and do not expect anything sensible. 

I only reckon how long it is before I return, 
and rejoice that to-day I take my sixth bath 
—about a quarter of the whole penance. 
Had it been you, you would have packed 
up ten times already, turned your back on 
Cheese-land, said some very unintelligible 
words to your travelling companions, and 
gone home ; I should like to do it too, only 
a certain Philistinism which I am known to 
possess, keeps me back.” 

It is not merely, however, the quiet 
humour of these letters that makes them so 
enjoyable; they also contain a large fund of 
good sense and acute observation on musical 
topics. Especially interesting in this respect 
are the criticisms, always kind but not less 
candid, of Hiller’s own compositions. There 
is one in particular (pp. 73-76) on this 
point, referring to the coldness of the re¬ 
ception of Hiller’s concert-overture in D 
minor at Leipzig, which Mendelssohn attri¬ 
butes to want of sufficient thought and care 
in the development of the subjects, which 
is worthy the attention of all musicians. 
Mendelssohn declares that while the power 
of inventing good themes is a natural gift, 
the art of treat ing them to the best advan¬ 
tage is one which anyone may acquire who 
studies sufficiently. In some remarks which 
Dr. Hiller has appended to the letter, he 
combats his friend’s views on this subject, 
and points to the wonderful effects which 
the great masters have produced from, at 
times, the most unpretending material. It 
is the old story of the gold and silver shield ; 
both are in the right; but they look at the 
matter from different points of view. 

Mendelssohn was married on March 28, 
1837; and Dr. Hiller mentions the interesting 
feet that his well-known Forty-second Psahn 
(“ As the hart pants ”) was composed during 
the wedding-tour. In September of the same 
year, we catch a glimpse of him in London 
from a grumbling letter (p. 88) in which 
he complains of having to be away from bis 
wife, and go to Birmingham to play the 
organ, and adds, “ I must be a little bit 
fond of my wife, after all; for this time Eng¬ 
land, and fog, and beef, and beer, taste 
infamously bitter—and I used to like them 
all! ” A passing remark in the following 
letter, written from Leipzig after his return, 
gives an intimation of the overtaxing of his 
powers, which undoubtedly shortened his 
life. He says, “ So much conducting during 
two such months takes more out of me 
than two years when I compose all day long; 
I can hardly get to it, in the winter. And 
when, after the greatest worry, I ask myself 
what is the actual result, it is at last scarcely 
worth speaking of; at least, it does not 
interest me much whether all the well-known 
good things are given once more, or better, 
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or not. The onjy things that interest me 
now are the novelties; and of them there is 
an entire failure. I often feel quite inclined 
to retire, to conduct no more, only to write ; 
and yet, again, such an organised music life 
and its direction have a certain charm.” In 
the same letter Mendelssohn writes of the 
great effect his music had produced at Bir¬ 
mingham, and of Clara Novello’s singing at 
Leipzig, which had so charmed the public 
that “ it swears that apnrt from her there is 
no salvation ! ” 

In his domestic relations Mendelssohn 
seems to have been exceedingly happy. 
Very charming is the account he gives in 
one of his letters (Leipzig, April 14, 1838) 
of the birth of his first child :— 

“ You may jeer as much as you like ; I can't 
help it; it is really too sweet, to see such a tiuv 
little chap, who has brought his mother’s blue 
eyes and turned-up nose into the world with him, 
and who knows her so well that he smiles at her 
when she comes into the room ; and then when he 
lies on her breast and sucks like mad, and they 
are both so pleased— I can’t help it, I am too 
happy! ” 

Of Mendelssohn’s life at Leipzig, many 
details are given in the sixth section of the 
present book, which, as regards personal re¬ 
miniscences, is one of its most interesting 
portions. Various instances are given of the 
minute care with which, like Beethoven, he 
would touch and retouch his compositions 
before publishing them. One extract on this 
subject must suffice ;— 

“ One evening, I entered his room, and found 
him, red in the face, in such a feverish excitement 
that I was frightened. ‘ What is the matter ? ’ I 
cried. ‘ Here I have been sitting for four hours,’ 
he said, ‘ to improve a couple of bars in a song (it 
was one for male chorus) and I can’t manage it.’ 
He had twenty versions, most of which would 
have satisfied most people. ‘ What you cannot 
manage in four hours to-day, you will be able to 
do in as many minutes to-morrow,’ I said. He 
calmed by degrees, and we gradually got into con¬ 
versation, which kept me in his company till a late 
hour. Next day he came to me more cheerful 
than usual. ‘After you had gone last night,’he 
said, ‘ I was so excited that I could not think of 
sleeping. At last I composed a little hunting-song 
that I must play over to you.’ He sat down to 
the piano, and I heard the song that has since 
charmed hundreds of thousands—EichendorlFs 
‘ SSei gegriisst, du schiiner Wald ’ (‘The limiter’s 
Farewell ’). I hailed it with joyful surprise.” 

Nothing in Mendelssohn's character is 
more loveable than his entire freedom from 
petty jealousy of other composers, and bis 
eagerness to assist them where possible. A 
charming illustration of this is to be found 
in a letter, reprinted by Dr. Hiller from the 
previously published correspondence, ad¬ 
dressed to Herr Simrock, the eminent music 
publisher of Bonn (now of Berlin), recom¬ 
mending Hiller’s music to his attention. 
The earnestness with which he pleads the 
cause of a brother artist, whose recognition 
had been less than his talents deserved, is 
only equalled by the delicacy with which he 
entreats that no mention of his mediation 
should come to the ears of him on whose 
behalf he was writing. Hiller indeed tells 
us that he first became aware of the fact 
through the publication, twenty years later, 
of Mendelssohn’s letters. 

It is with evident regret that Hiller gays 
that during the later years of Mendelssohn’s 
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life a slight misunderstanding occurred be¬ 
tween them, and adds that, though he has 
reason to know that his friend’s personal 
esteem for him remained undiminished, he 
considers “the ceasing of his intercourse 
with the noble man, during his last years, 
one of tho greatest losses he has experienced 
in his life.” The last portion of the book, 
therefore, contains but few reminiscences; 
but there is one story told of him in relation 
to the greatest living lady-pianist, Madame 
Clara Schumann, which is interesting enough 
to deserve quotation:— 

“ In a matinee (in the French sense of the 
word, for it took place in the afternoon) in the 
house of our dear friend the celebrated painter 
Beudemann, a great number of amateurs were in¬ 
vited to hear Mendelssohn. Among the audience 
was Clara Schumann. Mendelssohn played Beet¬ 
hoven’s great sonata in F minor—at the end of the 
Andante lie let the chord of the diminished seventh 
sound on for a long while, as though he would 
impress it on all the world—then stands up 
quietly, turns to Clara Schumann, and says, ‘ But 
i/oii must play the finale.’ She demurs strongly ; 
everyone listens attentively for the issue; mean¬ 
while. the chord of the diminished seventh hangs, 
like the sword of Damocles, over our heads. I 
think it was at last the painful feeling of this un¬ 
resolved dissonance which induced Madame Clara 
to yield to Mendelssohn's importunity, and to give 
us the benefit of the finale. The end w r as worthy 
of the beginning; and so it would probably have 
been had the process been reversed. ” 

The references to Mendelssohn’s death are 
very simple and touching ; but the notice 
of the book has already extended to such 
length, that further quotation must be 
spared. Enough has probably been said to 
give a general idea of its nature, and if itbas 
not already been sufficiently recommended 
to our readers, probably no words that could 
be added here would bo effectual. 

Ebexezer Prodt. 


The first of the Summer Concerts at the Crystal 
Palace took place last Saturday, when the prin¬ 
cipal instrumental works performed were Beetho¬ 
ven’s symphony in A (No. 7), and Mendelssohn's 
G minor concerto, splendidly played by Mdlle. 
Krebs. The remainder of the programme was of 
a miscellaneous character, the whole of the music 
being divided into five sections, entitled re¬ 
spectively, Music for the Church, Music for the 
Concert Room and Theatre, Music for Home, 
Popular and Patriotic National Songs, and Music 
for the Ball Room. In spite of the incongruity 
produced by the presence of the old German 
chorale “ God my King ” and Lanner's “ Pesther ” 
Waltz in the same programme, the selection was 
decidedly interesting and attractive. 

Last Monday's Philharmonic Concert—the 
third of the present series—brought, forward 
Spohr's interesting and thoroughly “Spohrish” 
overture in F minor (MS.), written in 1820 for 
the society, and which had not been played in 
public for upwards of fifty years. The other 
orchestral works were Bennett's charming Fau- 
tasia-Overturo “ Paradise and the Peri ’’—also 
composed expressly for the society, the overture to 
Rut/ Bins and the “Eroica” symphony. Max 
Bruch’s clever but (excepting the slow movement) 
decidedly dry violin concerto was admirably 
played by Herr Straus, who was warmly and 
deservedly applauded. The execution was as a 
whole much more satisfactory than at the pre¬ 
ceding concert. Madame Leiniuens-Sherrington 
was the vocalist. 

The annual performance of the “ Messiah ” in 
aid of the funds of the Royal Society of Musi¬ 


cians took place last night at St. James’s Hall, 
under the direction of Mr. W. G. Cusins. The list 
of principals announced, all of whom gave their 
services gratuitously, included the names of Miss 
Blanche Cole, Miss Maudsley, Madame Otto 
Alvsleben, Miss Marion Severn, Madame Patev, 
Messrs. Henry Guy, W. H. Cummings, Thurley 
Beale and Lewis Thomas. Leader of the band— 
Mr. Willv ; trumpet—Mr. T. Harper; organist— 
Mr. E. J. Hopkins. 

Madame Anxette EssiroFP, a young Russian 
pianist, who enjoys a great reputation on the con¬ 
tinent, and of whose praises the German musical 
papers have lately been full, is announced to make 
her first appearance in England, at the New Phil¬ 
harmonic Concert, next Saturday afternoon, at St. 
James's Ilall. 

Verdi’s opera Aida was produced at the 
Royal Opera House at Berlin on April 20. It is 
said by the Sii/nnle to have been favourably, hut 
not enthusiastically received. 

Flotow’s opera L’Ombra has been produced 
at Leipzig, the principal parts being sustained by 
Madame Artot, Signora DtSrevis, and Signori 
Marini and Padilla. 

The eighth Middle-Rhenish Musical Festival, 
which was to have been held at Mainz during the 
coming summer, has been postponed, for local 
reasons, to next year. 

At this year’s Musical Festival in Brunswick, it 
is proposed to give, among others, the following 
works:—Brahms’s “ Rimildo,” Liszt’s “ Faust ” 
symphony, Berlioz’s “ Requiem,” Erdmannsdiirfer’s 
“ Scnneewittchen,” a symphony by F. Driiseke, 
and a violin concerto by Dietrich. 

The Mmikalisches Woehenblatt. states that 
Wagner’s Meistersinr/er has had so great a 
success at Breslau, that the railway companies 
have raised their fares on the occasion of its per¬ 
formances. 

A new comic opera by Delibes, l)er Kdnii; 
hat's gesagt has been produced with success at 
Vienna. 

The German musical papers announce, in con¬ 
nexion with tiie “ Liszt Jubilee,” which was 
recently celebrated, that the great pianist has 
presented to the Hungarian nation not only the 
whole proceeds of that festival, but his complete 
collection of artistic treasures at AVeimar, merely 
stipulating that they shall be kept in one room of 
the museum at Pes'th. The Hunnia now learns 
from a reliable source that the material value of 
the AA’eimar art-treasures is at the lowest estimate 
400,000 florins, while its artistic value cannot be 
expressed in figures. From the inventory which 
has been deposited with a friend of Liszt's the 
same paper mentions hut a few items, such ns 
Beethoven’s American piano, Haydn’s and Mozart’s 
pianos, numerous jewels of gold’and silver, &c. A 
conductor's baton, set in brilliants—a gift from 
the city of A'ienna—a music-desk of wrought 
silver, and tho great golden crown which the 
city of Hamburg presented to the maestro, also 
represent large sums of money. 

It is proposed to incorporate the Musical 
Library of the Fratro Filippini, which contains 
the still imprinted works of Palestrina and other 
great Italian maestri, in the Municipal Library 
which is about to be organised at Rome from the 
membra disjecta of the numerous treasures which 
were once enclosed within the walls of tho now 
suspended monastic institutions of Rome. 

Charles Lecocq, the Ruthor of tho well-knowu 
opero-boufle, La Fills dc Madame Angot, ns also 
of GirofU-Girqfla, now being performed with im¬ 
mense success at Brussels, was bom in 1834. Iiis 
father was an employd at the Tribunal de Com¬ 
merce, at a small salary. At a very early age 
Lecocq showed an extraordinary taste for music, 
and when he was three years old his favourite toy 
was the flageolet, upon which, without knowing 
one note of music, he played the popular airs of the 
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period. Ilia musical precocity greatly interested 
the music-master of the school where Lecocq 
learned to spell, and he taught the child to 
play the play the flageolet correctly, and after¬ 
wards also taught him the piano. When sixteen 
years old, Lecocq entered the Conservatoire at 
Paris, and obtained the first prize for harmony. 
At the age of eighteen he was IlaltSvy’s best pupil. 
In 1857 Offenbach originated a competition for 
young composers, and Lecocq obtained the first 
prize. The director of the Athdnee at Paris 
entrusted him to write the music for an operetta 
called Fleur de The, which placed Lecocq in the 
front rank of operetta composers. Fleur de The 
was played a hundred times at the Athdmie, and 
afterwards at the Varieties. He also produced Le 
Beau, Dunois with success. La Fille de Madame 
Anr/ot, having been played two hundred and 
fifty times at Brussels, and also at Paris and else¬ 
where, several Parisian directors made very favour¬ 
able offers to Lecocq if he would write for them ; 
but he declined, saying, “ I obtained my greatest 
success amongst the Belgians, and it is to the 
Belgians alone I shall give my next piece.” 
<iIruJU- Girofta was first produced at Brussels, on 
March 21, at the Alcazar Theatre. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Society of Antiquaries ( Thursday , May 7). 

Mr. A. M. Franks communicated to the Society 
the programme of the Historical Congress, which 
will meet at Stockholm from August 9 to 10. 
The following subjects will be discussed:—The 
most ancient traces of Sian in Sweden; the 
Characteristics of the Ages of Stone, Bronze, and 
Iron ; the Ancient Amber Trade with the Shores 
of the Kiltie; and the Anatomical and Eth¬ 
nological Characteristics of tho various Races 
which inhabit Sweden. Mr. II. Rosse exhibited 
tracings of wall paintings recently discovered in 
Swanscombe Church, consisting of portions of 
two figures and decorative patterns. The figures, 
Mr. Franks suggested, were intended for the 
Virgin or some other female saint and St. James. 
He ascribes the paintings to the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury. Consul Hutchinson made a few remarks 
concerning some bronze or copper implements and 
specimens of pottery which he had discovered in 
ancient graves in Peru. The sepulchral mounds 
in that country are the largest in the world. The 
bodies are wrapped up in cloths, in a squatting 
position, and inclosed in brick or stone graves. 
Some specimens of the pottery were modelled to 
represent the human figure, the faces usually 
having a projecting nose and prominent eyes. 

The Rev. Mackenzie Walcott read a most 
interesting paper upon the history and statutes of 
Chichester Cathedral. By the aid of a carefully- 
coloured plan, he described the gradual building 
of the cathedral from the transference of the see 
there from Selsey by Lanfranc. The edifice has 
been especially unlucky, having suffered two 
serious fires, in 1114 and 1187, and great injuries 
at the Reformation and the Civil War, besides the 
fall of one of the western towers in the seven¬ 
teenth century. This damage “ an eminent archi¬ 
tect” in 1684 proposed to remedy by pulling down 
the other tower, find modernising the whole front. 
Mr. Walcott referred to the curious story that the 
cathedral was dedicated to Prester John, and 
stated that the figure in the dome, supposed to 
represent that personage, was really a picture of 
Christ, lie also proved that the tomb popularly 
called the shrine of St. Richard was the tomb of 
Bishop Adam Molins, who was murdered in 1449. 
The restoration of the tomb was unfortunately 
carried out on the former supposition, but docu¬ 
mentary and other evidence shows its incorrect¬ 
ness. The foundation consisted of secular canons 
who had no sinecure. They were bound to attend 
every service, under penalty of fines for absence, 
aud to show hospitality to their vicars, and all 
strangers from other parts of the county. 
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Before the Reformation there was an officer 
whose duty it was to prepare all the altars for 
the ceremony of the mass; but in 1611 his duties 
were altered. At that date he was required to 
take charge of the cloisters, and scourge out all un¬ 
gracious boys with their tops, or present them to the 
old man of the vestry, and to purge the cloisters and 
church of dogs, hogs, and rude persons. Mr. 
Walcott concluded with a brief sketch of the do¬ 
ings of Bishop Sherburn, who died in 1530, at the 
age of ninety, much beloved in the city for his 
benefactions. Ilis anniversary was kept by a dis¬ 
tribution of wine at the city cross, traces of which 
custom remain at the present day, and he ordered 
the choristers to have a mighty treat of egg flip, 
of which Mr. Walcott gave the society the recipe. 


M. I)oKff's new picture at his gallery represents 
Pilate’s Wife standing on a staircase with an 
angel at her left hand; the right wing of the 
angel is ruddy with the reflected glow of the 
the torches in the deserted bedroom; the left is 
purple with visionary light. He is opening her 
spiritual sight to the scene of the morrow in 
the Praetorium, where Pilate appears, and to 
much beside. Pilate’s wife and tho angel stand 
at the top of the picture, at the spectator's left 
hand; the scene in the Praetorium faces them; 
above, and nearer to them on tho left, is a bal¬ 
cony, where the oppressed of all ages seem to be 
stretching their chained hands to the great 
Victim of oppression; below, at the bottom of 
the right side of the picture, is a gorgeous 
agitated group of oppressors; between these is 
the procession to Calvary, which transforms itself 
into another procession, which seems meant for 
the eternal crusade of humanity, with warriors 
in mail, aud prelates with gleaming crosiers, 
marching up to a cross that gleams amid the 
hierarchies of heaven. 

The individual sufferings of Pilate’s wife are 
rather lost in this mystical phantasmagoria, which, 
however, will probably adtl to the artist’s reputa¬ 
tion with that large section of the public who are 
thrilled and dazzled by the combination of rhe¬ 
torical elegance of line, with theatrical solem¬ 
nities of light and shade. .Such work leads to a 
wider popularity, and is devoted to intrinsically 
higher subjects than the grotesques by which 
I lore' was first known, so that it caa hardly be 
said that the chance in the direction of his art is 
due to a false ambition. The startling way in 
which the jewels which are plentifully scattered 
over the picture sparkle through the twilight of 
the dream, is perhaps a justification for earning 
out the design on an heroic scale in colour. 

Salvetat has lately reported to the Sock: lu 
d’Encourogement of Paris on several experiments 
showing that porcelain, even in a glazed stale, does 
not possess the property of impermeability to such 
a degree as has hitherto been commonly supposed. 
Bronguiart showed twenty-five years ago that that 
ma erial cannot be employed for the air-holder of 
atmospherical thermometers used for measuring 
furnace temperatures. In 1872, II. Sainte-Claire 
Deville drew attention to the percolation of air and 
water through porcelain. Porcelain painters know 
from experience that certain pieces have the un¬ 
pleasant peculiarity of acquiring black faults when 
the colours are burnt in, because matters which 
have been absorbed gradually spread and cause an 
accumulation of carbon in the inner parts, which 
are protected against the access of air. It has 
likewise been observed that old pieces of china 
which have been kept in damp places or buried 
for any length of tune splinter when heated 
quickly. Salvetat showed an object which had 
been in contact for several days with a weak 
solution of fuchsine. Its foot rested on an 
unglazed ring-shaped support, which ensured a 
gradual advance of the liquid into the interior of 
the mass, and the deposition therein of a consider¬ 
able amount of colouring matter. Now the object, 
which appears white from outside, on being held 
up against a lamp, shows a bright fiery red. This 
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circumstance may be advantageously applied in 
the decoration of certain articles. The porosity 
of porcelain may be increased by the addition of 
substances rich in silica, so that the glazing may 
not be thorough. Certain parts, intended to be 
covered afterwards with decorations of some kind, 
would have to be left unglazed, and the colouring 
lac may then be introduced through them. In 
this wise very effective objects, such as lamp¬ 
shades, might be produced in which the hidden 
colouring only appeared under certain conditions. 
Salvetat has published these particulars to prevent 
them becoming later the object of a patent. 

A picture by Murillo, entitled El Pastorcitto, 
was sold in Paris on Friday week for 120,000 
francs. It represents the child Jesus standing, 
with trees and landscape in the background; the 
head, a three-quarters view, looks toward heaven; 
he is clothed in a rose-coloured dress, the upper 
part of which is covered with a lamb’s skin; iu 
the left hand he holds a shepherd’s hook, on which 
he leans, and in the right the strayed lamb which 
he is bringing back to the fold. 

A large and valuable collection of ancient 
charters and manuscripts has recently been found 
in the crypt of Canterbury Cathedral. This im¬ 
portant discovery having been brought before the 
notice of the Historical Manuscripts Commis¬ 
sioners, they have authorised the Rev. Canon 
Robertson to prepare a full account of them, 
which will be printed in the Fifth Report of the 
Commission. 

A meeting of the Historical Manuscripts Com¬ 
missioners was held at the House of Lords on 
Thursday. There were present: Earl Stanhope, 
in the chair; Lord Acton, Lord Edmond Fitz- 
maurice, Sir T. Dull'us Hardy, and the Rev. Dr. 
Russell. 

The building of the Literary Museum at 
Gottingen is to be ornamented with tablets, in¬ 
scribed with the names of the most distinguished 
alumni of the University. The tablet dedicated 
to K. O. Muller has already been affixed, and 
those bearing the names of the brothers Grimm, 
Ileyne, Putter, and Hugo will shortly follow. 
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Ti is particularly requested that all letters 
respecting subscriptions, the delivery of 
copies, and other business wafers, be ad¬ 
dressed to the Publisher, and not to the 
Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

The leyeml of Jubal and other Poems. By 
GeorgeEliot. (London: BiackwoodA Sons.) 

It is always instructive when a great painter 
turns sculptor, or a great musician turns 
dramatist, or a great poet turns novelist, 
or, as in the present case, a great novelist 
turns poet; there is always something fresh 
to be learnt about the powers and the im¬ 
pulses of the artist, which have to find a 
fresh channel for themselves ; there is always 
something to be learnt also about the limits 
of the old channels, which no longer seem 
enough. This is so especially in the case 
of such a personal spontaneous genius as 
George Eliot, all whose writings are neces¬ 
sary to the complete expression of herself, 
with whom we are entirely safe from mere 
echoes of other writers, which express 
nothing except an over-ambitious sympathy. 
Even shortcomings have their meaning and 
their interest when they are visibly due 
not to any defect of training or elaboration, 
but to the habitual predominance of other 
faculties than those which are most helpful 
to the work in hand. A great thinker can¬ 
not wait while fancy and emotion grow up 
into thought; the thought must always be 
there; and sometimes the fancy and emotion 
grow over the thought luxuriantly, and 
sometimes, though the overgrowth is always 
healthy, the thought shows through. 

In the Spanish Gypsy there was a con¬ 
stant incongruity, the whole conception was 
poetical, and verse was obviously the only 
appropriate vehicle for the most dramatic 
movements of the story ; but there were long 
intervals where the action flagged or was 
positively pushed aside by commentaries and 
discussions, or was overlaid by ornament; 
and it was hardly a compensation that the 
commentaries were an overflow of intellec¬ 
tual sympathy with the situation, and that 
the ornaments showed how much diligent 
and refined observation had fed the writer’s 
imagination of the scenery. The present 
volume is on a smaller scale than the 
Spanish Gypsy or most of the author’s works 
in prose, and it contains at least one poem, 
the eleven sonnets entitled “ Brother and 
Sister,” which is all but perfect—more de¬ 
lightful, if possible more classical, than the 
parallel passages in the Mill on the Floss. 
In the novel there is no doubt more human, 
more concrete individual reality, but in the 
poem we gain what is even more precious, 
an unbroken ideal medium, in which what 
is harsh and grotesque is wholly suppressed, 
in order that what is permanent and beau¬ 
tiful and memorable may appear unalloyed. 
Nearly every, sonnet contains gems like 
these:— 

“ I held him wise, and when he talked to me 
Of snakes and birds, and which God loved the best, 
I thought his knowledge marked the boundary 
Where men grew blind, though angels knew the 
testy’ 


“ all at home were told the wondrous feat, 

And how the little sister had fished well. 

In secret, though my fortune tasted sweet, 

I wondered why this happiness befell.” 

“ ‘The little lass had luck,’ the gardener said : 

And so I learned, luck was with glory wed.” 

“ His years with others must the sweeter be 
For those brief days he spent in loving me.” 

If the “ Brother and Sister ” show the 
superiority of verse over prose for presenting 
a subject sub specie aeternitatis, “ Armgart ” 
shows the superiority of the same instru¬ 
ment for expressing the fulness of passion 
which the growing reticence of modern 
civilisation tends to repress, till it is probable 
that it will ultimately bo extinguished like 
a fire deprived of air:— 

“ Bear witness, I am calm. I read my lot 
As soberly as if it were a tale 
Writ by a creeping feuilletonist, and called 
1 The Woman’s Lot; a Tale of Everyday ; ’ 

A middling woman’s, to impress the world 
With high superfluousness: her thoughts a crop 
Of chick-weed errors or of pot-herb facts, 

Smiled at like some child’s drawing on a slate. 

* Genteel ?' ‘ O yes, gives lessons; not so good 

As any man's would be, but cheaper far.’ 

‘ Pretty ? ’ ‘ No ; yet she makes a figure fit 

For good society. Poor thing, she sews 
Both late and early, turns and alters all 
To suit the changing mode. Some widower 
Might do well marrying her; but in theso days ! . . 
Well, she can somewhat eke her narrow gains 
By writing, just to furnish her with gloves 
And droschkies in the rain. They print berthings 
Often for charity.’—0 a dog's life! 

A harnessed dog’s, that draws a little cart 
Voted a nuisance! ” 

It is impossible to write witb more severity 
and compression of style, and yet tlio effu¬ 
sion of feeling would have been excessive in 
prose. Again, tbo verse certainly adds 
lightness and elevation to the bitter gaiety 
of Leo’s answer, when asked whether lie ex¬ 
pects his music to live when he is dead:— 

“ Pfui! the time was I drank that home-brewod wine 
And found it heady, while my blood was young: 

Now it scarce warms me. Tipple it as I may, 

I am sober still, and say, ‘My old friend Leo, 

Much grain is wasted in the world and rots : 

Why not thy handful ?' ” 

On the other hand, the description of Arm- 
gart’s reception by the house rather con¬ 
vinces us of the insufficiency of prose than 
of the sufficiency of verse, and there are 
passages like the invention of butter in 
“ Jubal,” where what would have been easy 
and familiar in prose becomes strange without 
becoming beautiful inverse; and in “A Minor 
Prophet” there is a puzzling allusion to “ as¬ 
tral cocoa-nuts,” which exemplifies a rather 
common fault of subtle and reflective .poetry. 
The writer sees that many things must 
always be left to the reader to comprehend 
at half a word, and it is only in popular 
poetry that a traditional understanding 
exists to determine which. 

Of course, the only reason for speaking of 
sneh things is that they intrude themselves 
on the attention less when they have been 
noticed and explained. It is a pleasanter 
and more profitable study to compare 
“ How Lisa loved the King,” with its ori¬ 
ginal in Boccaccio, and see how the 
modem writer has enlarged and deepened 
the meaning of the story without im¬ 
pairing its essential simplicity. Boccaccio 
keeps throughout to the tone of mere kindly 
courtesy with which well-bred people tell a 
graceful interesting story. He does not 

D 


dwell for a moment on the historical posi¬ 
tion of King Pedro, though the story is a 
Ghibelline reply to a story of the temper¬ 
ance of King Charles whom Pedro dispos¬ 
sessed, nor on the growth of Lisa’s passion, 
nor upon the spirit in which she accepted her 
happiness. What might have been seen and 
heard is enough for him, and out of this he 
makes one of the best of his prose idylls, 
and in all that he says, with one exception, 
George Eliot follows him closely. The 
justification of, and the originality of her 
poem is the wealth of brooding feeling 
which is poured into the space which Boc¬ 
caccio has left blank. The central point 
both of the story and of the poem may be 
said to lie in the song which tells Pedro the 
tale of Lisa’s hopeless love. Boccaccio is 
deliciously sweet, and musical, and genuine, 
but ho does not get beyond the shy broken 
sob of animal feeling and innocent helpless 
pain; the singer feels the pathos of this 
side of the situation too much to care to in- 
tellectualise it; the approaching death of 
the love-lorn maiden simply measures the 
ardour of her hopeless passion; whereas in 
George Eliot the worship of Death be¬ 
comes the key-note of four lovely stanzas, 
of which the last is the climax :— 

“ Tell him, O Love, I am a lowly maiil, 

No more than any little knot of tliymo 
That ho with careless foot may often tread ; 

Yet lowliest fragranco oft will mount suhlimo 
And cleave to things most high and hallowed. 

As doth the fragrance of my life’s springtimo, 

My lowly love, that soaring seeks to climb 
■Within his thought, and make a gentle bliss 
More blissful than if mine, in being his : 

So shall I live ia him and rest in Death.” 

The glorification of Death is of course the 
burden of “ Jubal ” it reads throughout al¬ 
most like an answer to the early numbers of 
the Earthly Paradise, and the impression is 
all the stronger because the music of the 
answer is so often like an echo of the 
music of the challenge. In both the dis¬ 
cussion is carried on, as it ought to be, 
rather in accordance with the logic of 
feeling than the logic of signs. Mr. Morris's 
contention is that it is precisely when life is 
at its best that the thought of death poison, 
it. George Eliot maintains, with Feuerbachs 
that it is death at a distance which gives life 
all its value, and death at band which puts 
the seal upon life. When Jubal returns in 
old age and finds his memory worshipped— 

“ All was forgotten but the burning need 
To claim his fuller self, to claim tho deed 
That lived away from him, and grew apart, 

While he, as from a tomb, with lonely heart. 
Warmed by no meeting glance, no hand that pressed, 
Lay chill amid the life his life had blessed. 

What though his song should spread from man’s 
small race 

Out through the myriad worlds that people space, 
And make the heavens one joy-diffusing quire ? 

Still, ’mid that vast would throb the keen desiro 
Of this poor, aged flesh, this eventide, 

This twilight soon in darkness to subsido; 

This little pulse of self that, having glowed 
Through thriee three centuries, and divinely strewed 
The light of music through the vague of sound, 
Ached smallness still in good that had no bound.” 

After his rejection the solution is:— 

“‘Yea, art thou come again to me, Great Song?' 

The face bent over him like silver night 
In long-remembered summers; that calm light 
Of days which shine in firmaments of thought, 

That past unchangeable, from change still wrought. 
And there were tone* that with the vision blent: 
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Ho knew not if that gizo the music sent, 

Or music tiiat culm gaze : to hear, to see, 

AVas but one undivided ecstasy: 

The raptured senses melted into one, 

And parting life a moment's freedom won 
From in and outer, as a little child 
Sits on a bank and sees blue heavens mild 
Down in the water, and forgets its limbs, 

And knowoth nought savo tho blue heaven that 
swims. 

* Jubal,’ the face said, ‘ I am thy loved Past, 

The soul that makes thee ouo from first to last. 

X am the Angel of thy life and death, 

Thy outbreathed being drawing its last breath. 

Am I not thine alone, a dear dead bride, 

Who blest thy lot above all men’s beside? 

Thy bride whom thou wouldst never cluing), nor 
take 

Any bride living, for that dead one's sake.’” 

Of course, if arty one were foolish enough 
to attempt to translate this into the logic 
of signs, he would expose himself to the 
obvious observation that it is no more in 
our power to possess ourselves of our whole 
past than o? the whole future of onr work, 
and that, therefore, it is idle to teach that 
we onght to be content to have onr past 
for ourselves, and give np onr work to the 
world : seriously, if we are to expect either 
for ourselves, we have an equal right to 
expect both from tho liberality of a Power 
able to do abundantly above all that we can 
ask or think. 

The fact is, that there are problems pre¬ 
sented by the permanent facts of the world 
which can only receive an objective solu¬ 
tion, if at all, from paramount facts which 
show that the best which we can apprehend 
in the little that we know is supreme in tho 
much which we do not know in this life; 
but whatever objective solution we adopt, 
or whether we despair of any, we need a 
subjective solution for the subjective pro¬ 
blem presented by the alternations of onr 
own moods. Such a solution has never 
been given more worthily than in “ Jubal,” 
and in the glorious lines beginning “ 0 may 
I join tho choir invisible,” which form the 
Epilogue of tho volnme, and make the posi¬ 
tivist heaven for the first time intelligible 
and desirable, because for the first time the 
conception has been lifted above the level 
of controversy, from which it suffers even 
more than tho majority of religious concep¬ 
tions, since there are few which are so open 
to be taunted with unanswerable questions. 

Indeed, the whole volume is a splendid 
homage to the great principle of the in¬ 
herent supremacy of feeling over thought 
which it is one of Comte’s chief merits to 
have formulated, though he shrank from 
its legitimate consequences, which is not 
surprising when we remember whence he 
took it. And this gives an artistic value 
and completeness to the poetry of George 
Eliot which is missing in some measure in 
her prose works. Though the latter are 
richer and more varied and more masterly, 
the writer seems constantly trying to escape 
into the atmosphero of high impulse and 
momentary feeling in which the poems move 
habitually. The love of Lisa is an exquisite 
satisfaction to the perilous and invincible 
desire 

“With dream fruit dream wishes to fulfil.” 

Throughout “ Armgart,” her single-minded 
impetuosity is contrasted with the essential 
unexceptionable baseness of tho Count, so as to 


show how ruinous it is simply to be consis¬ 
tently reasonable in matters of conduct, 

“ And by what is what will be to define.” 
Armgart’s impulsiveness is, iu fact, the 
key to the whole poem ; she aggravates her 
loss by her eagerness to measure it, and the 
particular form of her resignation is very 
much a matter of accident; it would have 
been easy to find practical and ideal reasons 
if they were the thing required to show that 
her talent as an actress was too good to be 
wasted, and that it would be foolish to 
destroy the chance of her voice recovering 
itself by teaching. It would have been 
equally easy to prove that her tardy sym¬ 
pathy for Walpurga and Leo (it is an ad¬ 
mirable trait that Walpurga accuses her 
while she accuses herself to Leo) was a 
motive for generalising her revolt, not for 
subsiding into submission; but the poet 
resists the temptation to a systematic intel¬ 
lectual pessimism as she resists the tempta¬ 
tion to a systematic intellectual opti¬ 
mism which would have made the moral 
change in Armgart a compensation for the 
loss of her voice. 

The only approach to a glorification of 
right reason is the very interesting poem on 
“ Stradivarius,” who defends his simple 
straightforward perfect work triumphantly 
against a painter Naldo, 

“ Knowing all tricks of style at thirty-one, 

And weary of them 

who tells Stradivarius— 

“ Thou art little more 
Than a deft potter's wheel, Antonio ; 

Turning out work by more necessity 
And luck of varied function. Higher arts 
Subsist on freedom—eccentricity— 

Uncounted inspirations, influence 
That comes with drinking, gambling, talk turned 
wild, 

Then moody misery and lack of food— 

With every dithyrambie fine excess.” 

Only when we remember that Southey 
worked, and prepared himself for work, on 
the principle of Stradivarius, and that Hoff¬ 
mann and Byron prepared themselves for 
work on the principles of Naldo, and com¬ 
pare the value of their work, we see how 
hard it is to draw universal inferences from 
the best selected facts. No one would be 
less disconcerted by this difficulty than the 
author who combines the most resolute and 
exalted hope with a keen perception of the 
ridiculous nature of all Utopias, which are 
a premature attempt to anticipate in detail 
tho realisation of aspirations which it is 
well to cherish. 

Not even the conclave at the Rainbow 
shows a sharper sense of humour than the 
“ Minor Prophet,” an American vegetarian 
and spiritualist, who holds— 

“ That Thought was rapping in the hoary past, 

And might have edified the Greeks by nips 
At the greater Dionysia, if their ears 
Had not been filled with Sophoclean verso; 

And when all Earth is Vegetarian— 

When, lacking butchers, quadrupeds die out, 

And less Thought-atmosphere is reabsorbed 
By nerves of insects parasitical, 

Those higher truths, seized now by higher minds, 
But not expressed (the insects hindering) 

Will either flash out into eloquence, 

Or better still, be comprehensible 
By rappings simply.” 

“ Two Lovers ” is a very touching picture 
of the Btages of a life-long affection, only the 


ejaculatory lines at the end of each stanza 
hardly communicate the depth of feeling out 
of which they come. “ Arion ” is an almost 
successful attempt to show that half of a 
legend which a scientific age can accept 
may be made more than the whole. Here 
are the two last stanzas:— 

“ Tho last long vowels trembled then, 

As awe within those wolfish men : 

They said, with mutual stare, 

Some god was present there. 

But lo! Arion leaped on high 
Heady, his descant done, to die; 

Not asking ‘ Is it well ? ’ 
lake a pierced eagle fell.” 

G. A. SlMCOX. 


Congregational History, 1567-1700, in Rela¬ 
tion to Contemporaneous Events, and the 
Conflict for Freedom, Purity, and Inde¬ 
pendence. By John Waddington, D.D. 
(London : Longmans & Co., 1874.) 

Dr. Waddington aspires apparently to be 
the Strype of English Congregationalism. 
Respecting the merits and shortcomings of 
that eminent compiler there can be but little 
difference of opinion. He had honesty, in¬ 
defatigable industry, and a largo acquaint¬ 
ance with facts; but he was also singularly 
deficient in judgment, he had no conception 
of lucid or symmetrical arrangement, and 
even those who have been most indebted to 
his labours must have often closed his- 
volumes with feelings among which grati¬ 
tude was, at least, not predominant. In 
these latter qualities Dr. Waddington un¬ 
doubtedly strongly resembles his predeces¬ 
sor ; it is rarely that we have opened a his¬ 
torical work and found it so difficult to 
sustain our attention and preserve the 
thread of the narrative. His pages supply 
good material for a book, but at present the 
volume is little more than history in embryo. 
He give3 numerous extracts from the State 
Papers, from the Harleian, Lansdowne, 
Sloane, and other collections of manuscripts, 
but these are singularly unequal in value, 
and not a few have already appeared in 
print, while the carelessness with which they 
have been put together is inexcusable. 
Many are given without any reference to the 
source from whence they are derived ; and 
though there is but little Latin in the 
book, whenever a passage occurs it is 
generally misspelt. “Ipsa mutatio con- 
suetudiTOws, etiam quae adjuvat utilitate 
novitate perturbat,”—such is the version of 
Augustine’s well-known dictum which he 
attributes, in large italics, to our English 
Solomon! But this is trifling compared 
with what greets ns a few pages further on 
(p. 364), where Dr. Waddington introduces 
us to the controversy between Bishop Hall 
and the Smectymnuans. After adverting 
to an array of authorities adduced in the 
Defence of the Humble Remonstrance, he 
says, “All this might be received as pro¬ 
found learning by ‘ John A. Noakes and 
John A. Styles,’ but it could not deceive 
those who replied to the remonstrance under 
the pseudonym Smectynmus." Smedynmus 
for Smedymnuus ! And as if to prove that 
it is his deliberate opinion that this is the 
true orthography, he again gives us the 
name where it has not the slightest business 
to appear—at the commencement of a long 
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- extract from the “ Vindication ” of Smec- 

tymnnns himself. Of this the first words, 
as here'printed, are, “ We begin with what 
he” [i.e. Bishop Hall] “brings out of a 
Smectynmus Samaritan Chronicle.” Here 
the reader begins naturally to pause and 
stare, and to wonder whether he or the book 
is bewitched. A Smectynmus Samaritan 
Chronicle !! “ Smectynmus ” is of course 

a gross blunder that has somehow or other 
crept into the transcript of the passage, and, 
by a yet greater oversight, has been allowed 
to pass without being struck out in the 
proofi Two lines further on, the title of 
Joseph Scaliger’s great work is given as 
JEmendat Temporum ; and this again is suc¬ 
ceeded, at a like interval, by the follow¬ 
ing choice specimen of Latiuity : “ Gens est 
totius vestutatis, etiam quae ad ipsos pertinet 
ignori8sima.” The gem of this wonderful 
page, as will presently be seen, yet remains : 
Scaliger, as quoted by the Smectymnuans, 
says, in referring to the Samaritan Chronicle, 
“ Is liber incipit ab excessu Mosis, desinit 
infra tcmpora Imperatoris Adriani; ” Dr. 
Waddington prefers to give us “incipet” 
for “ incipit,” and “ defiuit ” for “ desinit; ” 
though it were enough, one would think, to 
make Joseph Justus Scaliger turn in his 
grave, to be credited with such Latinity. 

Now, if these misprints had existed in the 
original edition, “printed for John Roth- 
well, at the Sunne in Panics Cliurch-yard, 
1641,” Dr. Waddington might have pleaded, 
as Milton does in defence of the hard-pressed 
Smectymnuans in their use of the form Areo- 
par/i, that he was “not making Latines,” 
and the plea might have had some force. 
But the fact is, as a comparison with the 
original will show, none of these errors, 
not even the omission of the full stop after 
Emended, or of the comma after pertinet, are 
to be found in the edition from which the 
transcript has been taken. It would, of 
course, be natural to conclude that the sheet 
had accidentally gone to press without being 
read either by the “ reader” or the author, 
but unfortunately internal evidence renders 
it impossible to fall back upon this charitable 

' hypothesis. It so happens that in the 
original edition, in the quotation from 

- Scaliger, the last i in incipit has lost the 
dot ; it is, beyond all doubt, an i, but is a de¬ 
fective letter, and so looks a good deal like an 
e; while the s in desinit again is the old 
fashioned character that so strongly re¬ 
sembles an /. It is evident therefore that 
the transcriber was thus led to make the two 
errors which appear in the last quotation in 
Dr. Waddington’s page. But what, it may 
be asked, can be thought of the critical 
sagacity that could thus easily be led astray ? 
and when we find that a writer cannot 
transcribe a page of a logibly and correctly 
printed book without blunders like these, 
with what confidence can we accept a series 
of quotations from manuscripts, many of 
which, as is well known, lax the skill of our 
most accomplished experts ? To say nothing, 
however, of the errors in the Latin, it is evi- 

, dent that Dr. Waddington has forgotten, if 

, indeed he ever knew, that the name Smec- 
tymnuus was formed from the initial letters of 
the names of the five Puritan authors of the 
pamphlet. Of these the fourth was Matthew 
Newcomen, whose initials Dr. Wadding¬ 


ton has transposed. The fifth was William 
.Spurstow; as, however, the w could not form 
a syllable, it was printed as two u’s, one of 
which the Doctor has struck out, on the 
ground, it is to be presumed, of seeming 
superfluity. It is quite unnecessary to explore 
the manuscripts in the British Museum to 
discover this; he will find an excellent 
account of the whole controversy in the 
second volume of Mr. Masson’s Life of Milton. 
As it is, this strange conglomerate of blunders 
follows directly upon a contemptuous allusion 
to the learning of Bishop Hall. Hall, to be 
sure, was not the most learned Englishman 
of his day ; he was inferior in this respect to 
Milton, to Selden, and to Ussher; but we 
feel certain that no one page that he 
ever printed and corrected was disfigured 
by such gross inaccuracies as these. We 
imagine Dean Hook, whilo engaged on his 
forthcoming life of Whitgift, turning to this 
volume to see whether the compiler has 
discovered anything new respecting Cart¬ 
wright : what an impression it must give 
him of the average learning of the Con¬ 
gregational divine! 

The period embraced in these pages in¬ 
cludes two very distinct phases of English 
Puritanism—that of which Cartwright was* 
in some measure the representative, and 
that which more nearly reflects the spirit of 
Robert Brown. The difference between the 
two men was as great as it could well be 
where there was so much in common. Cart¬ 
wright, though intemperate in his younger 
days, was always the man of genius and the 
scholar; his disposition was benevolent, his 
heart large, and his views were broad. Beza 
thought him better qualified than himself to 
undertake the confutation of the Rhcmish 
version of the New Testament. He was a 
reformer but not a separatist; he dis¬ 
approved of the powers with which the 
bishops were invested and of their general 
policy in his day, but he still wished to 
remain in the communion of the Church 
of England. Brown—of whom Puller said 
that “ he had a wife with whom for many 
years he never lived, and a church wherein 
he never preached ”—was a man of an 
entirely different stamp, and it was only 
owing to Lord Burleigh’s influence that he 
retaiuod to his death his living in that 
Church which ho was doing his best to pull 
down. Something of the disfavour with 
which the Independents were long regarded 
must probably be attributed to the character 
and career of their founder. 

Dr. Waddington shows no anxiety to 
exculpate the Puritans in the matter of the 
Martin Marprelate tracts, but it is to be 
inferred that he considers that the authorship 
of those scurrilous productions is not charge¬ 
able on their party, when he observes, “ Not 
a word can be found in their papers seized 
by the authorities incompatible with the 
most disinterested zeal for the peace and high¬ 
est welfare of their country. It was but the 
simple truth when they declared their willing¬ 
ness ‘ to spend their blood against the Pope 
and the Spanish King.’ ” There is a 
simplicity in the last assertion which is 
rather amusing, while the epithet “disinter¬ 
ested ” is really about the last that should 
have been selected. Surely Dr. Waddington 
does not require to be reminded that the 


Puritans of England in the year 1588 were 
perfectly aware that not only their own 
safety but that of all the Reformed Churches 
largely depended on the stability of Eliza¬ 
beth’s throne, and that;, if the Roman 
Catholic party succeeded in assassinating 
or dethroning her, the bonfires of the reign 
of Queen Mary would probably be relighted 
in tenfold numbers ? The marvel is, how in 
this same year 1588—the year that saw the 
execution of Mary Queen of Scots and the 
Spanish Armada, and when the assassina¬ 
tion of Philip the Silent was still fresh in the 
minds of men ; —any section of the Puritan 
party could be so reckless as to single out 
those who represented the supreme authority 
in Church and State for such unmeasured’ 
vituperation. We may believe John Penry 
to have been as innocent as Cartwright of 
any complicity in the authorship of the Mar- 
prelate tracts, but it is impossible not to 
perceive that those productions were the 
composition of men holding Puritan views. 

Taking the volume as a whole, if intended 
to show that freedom of religious belief has. 
often been suppressed in this country by cruel, 
arbitrary, and unjust legislation, it appears 
hardly to have been needed in order to provo 
what is so indisputable; but if, as Dr. 
Waddington seems to imply, it is designed 
to convince us that if Puritanism could only 
have become the dominant religion of tho 
land, “ freedom, purity, and independence ” 
would have everywhere prevailed, he seems 
hardly to have inado ont his case? In fact, 
his own research supplies arguments against 
him. To say nothing of the unjust severity 
with which the Quakers were treated in 
the days of the Commonwealth, wo see that 
when he comes to speak of the Puritans of 
New England he is compelled to admit that 
they, in turn, employed against other creeds 
those coercive measures from which they 
had themselves suffered so severely. He 
touches very slightly and very tenderly on 
this point, and greatly prefers to dilate on 
tho sufferings of the Puritan colonists in 
their adopted country, as though, on his own 
showing, the hardships endured by the 
Church of England colony were not at 
least as severe. As it was, in both Massa¬ 
chusetts and New Haven, attendance at 
church was compulsory on all, whilo church 
membership was a condition of the franchise; 
and thus the theory of a state church was 
in reality set up in far greater completeness 
than on British soil. Facts like these have 
given no little force to Dr. Dollingcr's 
arguments in his Kircho und Kirchen, and 
he has not failed to point to the fact that 
the first transatlantic state in which entire 
liberty of conscience was proclaimed was 
the Roman Catholic state of Maryland. 
The Puritan policy was, in fact, a renuncia¬ 
tion of their own principles, and all Dr. 
Waddington seems to be able to say in their 
defence is that they passed their enactments 
“ in an evil hour,” “ in the vain hope of 
keeping the colonies free from the intrusion 
of those who might disturb their ecclesiastical 
peace; ” “ the safety of the colonies,” he says, 
“ depended on their order and unity.” This 
is all very well; but in the meantime the poor 
Baptists had a hard time of it, and it is 
evident that precisely the same pleas might 
have been advanced by Elizabeth or Laud. 
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The truth is, that when the student of 
history has once grasped the fact how very 
imperfectly the theory of liberty of conscience 
was understood in past times, the standard 
by which he must, for the most part, be 
content to decide on the merits of a coercive 
policy at successive periods, is whether it 
was justified by the apparent exigencies of 
the State ? When Philip II. earned fire 
and sword into the Netherlands, his primary 
object was the extirpation of a creed pro¬ 
fessed by those who were nearly all peace¬ 
able, industrious, and loyal subjects; when 
Elizabeth persecuted the Catholics, she did 
so under the belief (which was perfectly 
warranted by the facts), that if the Catholics 
gained the ascendancy neither her throne 
nor the Church would last a twelvemonth. 
Even her severity towards the Puritans had 
a kind of political excuse, in that she sought 
thereby to win, as she succeeded in doing, 
the confidence of the Anglican party. It is 
a serious anachronism of judgment which 
Dr. Waddington and writers of his school 
import into history, when they seek to decide 
on each question solely by .abstract prin¬ 
ciples. Of a large section of the later Puri¬ 
tans it is about as reasonable to say that they 
contributed to bring about religious free¬ 
dom, as it would be to assert that the smug¬ 
glers of the last century were the apostles 
of free trade. The reason that religious 
freedom is now so largely enjoyed is not so 
mnch that the old arguments have prevailed, 
as that it has been found that they may be 
safely admitted in practice. Lord Macaulay 
in his History has pointed out the almost 
ludicrous contrast between the lofty plead¬ 
ings and splendid rhetoric of the Areopagitica, 
and the prosaic, matter-of-fact considera¬ 
tions whereby the House of Lords was ulti¬ 
mately prevailed upon to concede the liberty 
of the press. Freedom of thought and action, 
if a birthright, is rarely actually realised 
before the majority of the community have 
arrived at the age of discretion ; and perfect 
freedom will be realised only when each indi¬ 
vidual member of the community shall have 
been so trained as habitually to subordinate 
his interests to those of the community at 
large. J. Bass Mullingek. 


Calendar of State Papers (Domestic Series ) of 
the Reign of Charles I. (1639), preserved in 
Her Majesty'8 Public Record Office. Edited 
by William Douglas Hamilton, Esq., 
F.S.A., of Her Majesty’s Record Office, 
Ac. Under the direction of the Master 
of the Rolls, Ac. (London: Longmans A 
Co., 1873). 

Tms volume, consisting of 544 pages of 
Calendar and 64 pages of index, besides the 
Editor’s Preface, traverses the six months 
from the beginning of April to the end of 
September, 1639. The documents, it will 
be seen, are unusually numerous for so short 
a period. . This, however, is matter for 
congratulation, inasmuch as the period is 
one of sharp crisis, full of incidents interest¬ 
ing yet on their own account, and pregnant 
with the still greater events that were to 
come. Mr. Hamilton has performed his 
editorial part well. The documents seem to 
be faithfully described and abstracted, with 
a due perception of those that are most 


important; and the Preface indicates, with 
clearness and brevity, what features of the 
history of Great Britain in Charles’s reign 
the documents chiefly illustrate. 

“ The distinguishing feature,” says Mr. 
Hamilton, of the half-year which the 
volume includes “was the inception and 
conclusion of the first Northern Campaign 
against the Covenanters.” In other words, 
whoever would study minutely that so-called 
First Bishops’ War, or war between Charles 
and the Scots on the question of episcopacy, 
which was the means of rousing England 
from her ten years of despairing lethargy 
under the “ Reign of Thorough,” and which 
gave the signal for the great English Revo¬ 
lution of the next twenty years, will find 
ample materials in the present volume. 
Here, with only a sufficient knowledge be¬ 
forehand to enable him to interpret the 
documents, he will see the Scotland and the 
England of that far-back time rise up before 
him in more vivid picture than he could 
have supposed possible, and will witness 
the brief shock of their collision, and its 
immediate results. First, in April 1639, 
there is Scotland, filled from end to end with 
enthusiasm for that Covenant of Religion to 
which she had sworn twelve months before, 
and for that subsequent abolition of Epi¬ 
scopacy and restoration of Presbytery in her 
Kirk which had been the great business of 
the Glasgow Assembly of November and De¬ 
cember, 1638; nay, not only filled with enthu¬ 
siasm from end to end, but armed and drilled 
from end to end, and grimly waiting to fay 
conclusions with Charles in the field, should 
he come north, as he had threatened, with 
an English army, to suppress the Covenant 
and restore the bishops. At the same time 
there is England, grievously distracted by 
the Scottish business—Charles, indeed, re¬ 
solute in his enterprise for the chastise¬ 
ment of the Scots, and already at York for 
the purpose, and pressing on the musters 
in the English shires, and drawing them 
gradually north; but the main part of 
the English people dreadfully reluctant 
in the enterprise, and questioning its justice, 
and the Puri tans more especially sympathising 
with the Scots at heart, and expressing their 
sympathy in ways which taxed the utmost 
vigilance of the Home Office and the various 
local authorities. Next, in May, we have 
the gradual approaching of the two armies, 
—the English army, commanded in chief by 
the Earl of Arundel, but with the Earls of 
Essex and Holland under him, and with 
Charles present in person, while a fleet, 
under the Marquis of Hamilton, was already 
in the Firth of Forth to assist; and the 
Scottish army, commanded in chief by Field 
Marshal Sir Alexander Leslie, and officered 
under him by the leading Covenanting 
nobles, well mixed with Gustavus-Adolphus 
veterans of his selection. The last days of 
May and the first of June saw the armies 
encamped within a few miles of each other; 
Charles and the English at Birks, near Ber- 
wiek-on-Tweed ; and Leslie and the Scots on 
Dunse Law, in Berwickshire. A great 
pitched battle was expected; but it was 
Leslie’s part to let the King bring it on by 
actually crossing the Tweed and invading 
Scottish territory. As it chanced, however, 
there was to be no real battle after all. One 


or two invading raids had been repelled by 
the Scots, when the King, comparing the 
state of his own army, ill-disciplined, dis¬ 
affected, and all but mutinous, with that of 
Leslie on Dunse Law, foresaw that a conflict 
would end in his total defeat. It was, ac¬ 
cordingly, conveyed to the Scots that his 
Majesty, anxious to spare bloodshed at the 
last, would be willing to treat, if duly 
solicited. The Scots, equally ready for that 
alternative as for the other, made the due 
solicitation; and, after about a fortnight’s 
negotiation, there was arranged the so- 
called Pacification of Birks, or Pacification 
of Berwick (June 18), by which Charles 
virtually conceded to the Covenanters all 
their demands, and consented that his 
Scottish kingdom should in all time coming 
enjoy the Presbyterian Kirk-government 
which she preferred, with free General 
Assemblies of the Kirk for Kirk affairs, 
and free Parliaments for affairs of State. 
Ho would himself, it was signified, imme¬ 
diately enter Scotland graciously, in token 
of the happy reconciliation, and give his 
royal attendance at one such Assembly and 
one such Parliament, presently to meet for 
the further settlement of details. But the 
mood of graciousness was brief. The 
English army had been disbanded, and the 
men had returned gladly to their homes; 
but Charles, remaining at Berwick till the 
end of July, had grown more and more 
discontented with the peace to which he 
had been forced, and more and more irritated 
with the exultation of the Scots over their 
victory, and with the signs of sympathy 
with them among the English Puritans. 
On August 3, accordingly, he was back in 
London, without having bestowed on Scot¬ 
land the expected honour. The Scottish 
General Assembly and the Scottish Parlia¬ 
ment duly met in Edinburgh that month; 
but before the end of September it was but 
too evident that the Scots could not consider 
the quarrel over between them and their 
Sovereign in London, but must be prepared 
for a Second Bishops’ War, to be hurled upon 
them as soon as means could be found. 

Every point and passage in this six 
months’ series of events is illustrated by the 
contemporary documents calendared in the 
present volume. A specimen or two may 
suggest the wealth of historical particulars 
and of personal anecdotes and revelations 
which the documents supply. 

On April 25, 1639, the King being then 
at York, but on the move for the Scottish 
border, a printed proclamation was issued in 
his name, to precede him into Scotland, ex¬ 
plaining his motives, and ordering the 
Covenanters to return to their allegiance, 
and to signify the same by at once laying 
down arms and restoring the royal castles 
and other strong places they had seized. In 
this printed proclamation there are threats 
of severe pains and penalties against those 
who should hold out; but no persons are 
named as already exempt from mercy. It 
now appears, however, that this printed 
proclamation was a milder version of one 
which had been previously drafted by Sir 
John Hay, the Scottish Clerk-Register, and 
which is extant in MS., with notes in 
Charles’s own hand, among the State Papers. 
In that original draft certain Scotsmen are 
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excepted beforehand from all hop# of the 
King’s clemency:— 

“ So gracious shall we show ourselves in this 
business and the managing of it,” runs one of the 
paragraphs of the Draft, “as that, though we 
Imow there hath been many great movers in this 
grievous treason, yet we shall be content to pass 
by all of them, except the very prime and princi¬ 
pal leaders in this sedition—namely, Archibald 
Campbell, Earl of Argyle; John Leslie, Earl of 
Rothes; James Graham, Earl of Montrose ; John 
Elphinston, Lord Balmerino; John Campbell, Earl 
of Loudoun; John Hay, Lord Tester; James Lyon, 
laird of Auldbar; Sir George Striveling (Stirling), 
laird of Keir; Sir William Douglas of Cavers, 
sheriff of Teviotdale; Sir Patrick Hepburn of 
Wauchton; Henry Rollock, minister at Edinburgh; 
David Calderwood, formerly banished; Alexander 
Gibson of Dunse [a misprint: it should be Durie], 
Clerk of the Session ; Archibald Johnstone, pre¬ 
tended clerk to the late pretended General Assem¬ 
bly ; John Smyth and David Junkyne (Jenkins), 
burgesses of Edinburgh; Gabriel Cunningham, 
burgess of Glasgow:—-but, as for them, we hereby 
declare them and every one of them traitors to our 
person, estate, crown, and dignity.” 

3En a subsequent paragraph “ Sir Alexander 
Leslie of Balgonie, and Colonel Alexander 
Hamilton,” are added on special grounds. 
There were, therefore, altogether, nineteen 
persons among the Covenanters whom 
Charles or his Scottish advisers had marked 
as the culprits in chief; and they were 
doubtless the persons with whom it would 
have gone hardest, had Charles succeeded m 
his enterprise. Now, though we should have 
guessed most of the nineteen from indepen¬ 
dent information, the document is interesting 
as exhibiting some names in Charles’s su¬ 
premely black list of Scotsmen for April 
1639 that we should not have expected to 
find there, and as omitting some that we 
should have expected to find. For example, 
that Stirling of Keir was one of the original 
Covenanters is well known; but his sub¬ 
sequent association with Montrose in the 
ranks of Scottish royalism has caused ns to 
forget (though we never do the like in 
Montrose’s own case) how conspicuous a 
Covenanter he must have been. Again, 
why is Alexander Henderson, the chief of 
Scottish Presbyterian clergy, the Modera¬ 
tor of the great Glasgow Assembly that had 
set the King at defiance, and the head and 
brain of the whole movement so far as it was 
ecclesiastical, omitted from the black list, 
while it includes such minor clerical person¬ 
ages as Henry Rollock, of Edinburgh, and 
David Calderwood, the tough old historian of 
the Kirk ? 

The state of the English army in the 
north, the changes of the King’s mood as he 
approached the rebellious land of his birth, 
the varying rumours that were wafted to 
him and to those about him from Scotland as 
to the movements and intentions of the 
Covenanters, the sense of check-mate that 
came over him and his advisers when they 
found themselves at length face to face with 
Leslie in his full strength on Dunse Law, 
the sudden lapse at that moment from 
majesty militant and threatening to majesty 
humbled and negotiating, the progress of the 
negotiations themselves from their beginning 
to their issne in the Pacification of Berwick, 
are all amply illustrated in official documents 
and in the private letters of various corre¬ 
spondents. A m ong the most spirited of 


these private letters, and the fullest of gossip, 
are those written by Edward Norgate, clerk 
or under-secretary to Secretary Coke (the 
secretary who had accompanied the King), 
and addressed to Robert Reade, the under¬ 
secretary and nephew of Secretary Winde- 
bank in London. There are also some curi¬ 
ous letters, addressed to the same Reade, or 
to Secretary Windebank himself, by Thomas 
Windebank, the secretary’s eldest son, who 
had gone north in personal attendance on 
the King. Perhaps the most memorable 
quotation in the entire Calendar is that from 
a letter of this young gentleman to his cousin 
Reade, dated “ Berwick, June 22,” i. e. just 
after the Pacification with the Scots:— 

“ We have had a most cold, wet, and long time 
of it, living in the field,” he says, “ but kept our¬ 
selves warm with the hopes of rubbing, fubbing, 
and scrubbing those scurvy, filthy, dirty, nasty, 
lousy, itchy, scabby, . . . slovenly, snotty-nosed, 
logger-headed, foolish, insolent, proud, beggarly, 
impertinent, absurd, grout-headed, villanous, bar¬ 
barous, bestial, false, lying, roguish, devilish, long¬ 
eared, short-haired, damnable, atheistical, puri¬ 
tanical crew of the Scotch Covenant. But now 
there is peace in Israel 1 ” 

Our last glimpse of this humorous son of 
Secretary Windebank in the present volume 
is in a letter to Reade of four days later, 
also from Berwick:— 

“ The King,” he there says, “ has bestowed the 
honour of knighthood on divers of his servants; 
but I have not been so forward as to desire it, and 
so go without it, and the truth is I should not take 
it for an honour now to have it, after so many of 
my inferiors.” 

One hears of him occasionally, however, 
in other documents through the next six 
years, and last of all on May 3,1645. Then, 
as Colonel Windebank, an officer in the 
King’s service in the Civil War, he was shot 
to death at Oxford, by sentence of court- 
martial, for alleged cowardice in having 
surrendered Bletchington House to Cromwell 
when he might have resisted. 

Though the First Bishops’ War with the 
Scots may be said to be the chief theme of 
this volume, it disinters many curious docu¬ 
ments illustrative of the state of English 
society towards the close of the “ Period of 
Thorough,” and especially of the unim¬ 
paired strictness at that time of Land’s 
ecclesiastical rule. Two examples must 
suffice. 

One hears afterwards of a sect of Eng¬ 
lish Puritans, or Separatists, called “the 
Traskites,” whoso peculiar tenet it was 
that the Jewish Sabbath, or seventh day of 
the week, was perpetually to be observed, 
and that the substitution of tho first day, or 
Christian Sunday, was unwarranted. The 
founder of this sect, or perhaps only its 
reviver, was a poor man, John Traske, who 
had been Star-Chambered, pilloried, whipped, 
and imprisoned for his heresy, as long ago 
as 1618. After ho had been imprisoned for 
a year or two, he had published a recanta¬ 
tion ; but, on being released, he had again 
relapsed, and had been again in trouble, 
ended only by his death in Lambeth in some 
obscure way. His wife seems to have sur¬ 
vived him, and to have been most resolute 
for bis heresy. Under date “ August 31, 
1639,” at all events, there is a memorandum 
by some anonymous person, intended for 
Laud’s eye, in which the writer, after de¬ 


scribing the riotous funeral, in Bnnhill 
Fields, of a notorious sectary, named Samuel 
Eaton, proceeds thus : — 

“ I could wish that you would certify my Lord 
[Laud] of this, also that I have been at the Gate¬ 
house to visit Mrs. Traske, who has lain in the 
New Prison, now dissolved, and in the Gate-house, 
eleven years. She was committed for keeping 
Saturday for her Sabbath. She would never snow 
any thought of relenting, nor petition, neither 
suffer others to do so, for her liberty, for that she 
conceives God, who knows what is best for her, 
has caused authority to put her into this place. 
She will not open her month against authority, 
and cannot endure them that do so, but will take 
them up most sharply. She will receive no gifts, 
thinking it a curse to beg or borrow. I could 
never hear that she had any more than 4Q». yearly 
in annuity paid her, and she would never, as I 
could hear, eat things pleasant to the taste. . . . 
She has not eaten any flesh these seven years, neither 
drunk anything but water. She will not go out 
to take the air, saying it is not for her, ana that 
the keeper has no authority to let her. So she 
grows aged and melancholy. If his Grace [Laud] 
think fit, rather than she should lie there to die, 
I with some others would be bound to bring her 
in if she should he called for, and so let them turn 
her out of doors; else she will never go.” 

The other case (not quite completed in 
this volume of the Calendar, but narrated by 
Mr. Hamilton in his preface from his know¬ 
ledge of all the relevant documents) is that 
of a stone-mason of Dover, called John 
Trendall, who had been arrested for illegal 
preaching, and for divulging such heretical 
opinions in his preaching as that Christ’s 
ordinances were not in the Church of Eng¬ 
land, and that “such ministers as have 
their power from bishops have it by false 
power.” The case seems to have been con¬ 
sidered one of great importance, and Land 
seems to have made up his mind that it 
would be well, in the midst of the new hopes 
which had broken out among the English 
Puritans and sectaries in consequence of the 
Kang’s failure against the Scots, to’make a 
severe example of Trendall. Might not 
even the burning of such a schismatic have 
a sedative effect ? With plenty of imprison¬ 
ments and other punishments, there had 
been no actual burning of a heretic in Eng¬ 
land since 1614, when, by King James’s 
order, or permission to the authorities, two 
Arians, or Unitarians, Bartholomew Legate 
and Edward Wightman, had been burnt, the 
one in Smithfield and the other at Burton-on- 
Trent. It was resolved to look into this 
precedent for Trendall’s benefit; and, as 
Neile, who bad been Bishop of Lichfield at 
the time of Wightman’s trial, and had been 
concerned in the proceedings, was still alive, 
as Archbishop of York, he was applied to for 
his recollections of that business. Arch¬ 
bishop Neile’s reply is contained in two 
letters, dated respectively August 9 and 
August 23, 1639. The first of these, by an 
etiquette in calendaring, does not appear in 
this volume, being reserved for November 9, 
the date of a subsequent letter in which it is 
an enclosure. Here, however, is an extract 
from it:— 

“ My blessed master, King .Tames, commanded 
me to send him [Wightman] down to Lichfield, 
and myself to go after him, there to proceed 
against him as a blasphemous heretic. At my 
coming to Lichfield, being there assisted with 
sundry divines of very good note, we began with 
him by divers days’ conference, but to no purpose. 
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Then we proceeded in a legal way against him in 
the consistory; and, after sundry days passed in a 
legal manner of proceeding and twee assig¬ 
nations for sentence, we appointed a day for 
sentence, which we executed in the body of 
the church ; and before the sentence denounced, 
myself began the business with a sermon and 
confutation of his blasphemies against the Tri¬ 
nity of Persons in the Unity of the Eternal 
Godhead, the other divines that assisted me each 
of them confuting one of the points of his blasphe¬ 
mous opinions. To all which he no way relenting 
but persisting in his blasphemies, I read the sen¬ 
tence against him, and denounced him to be a 
blasphemous heretic, and to be accordingly certi¬ 
fied to the secular power; whereupon his Majesty's 
writ was directed to the sheriff of the county of 
the city of Lichfield to bum him as an heretic. 
Upon the writ he being brought to the stake, and 
the fire scorchod him a little, he cried out that he 
would recant. The people thereupon ran into 
the fire and suffered themselves to be scorched to 
save him. There was then prepared a form of re¬ 
cantation offered to him, which he there read and 
rofessed before he were unchained from the stake; 
ereupon he was carried back to the prison, and 
after a fortnight or three weeks’ time of pausing 
upon his recantation, he was brought into the 
consistory, there to declare his recantation and to 
renounce his said blasphemous heresies in a legal 
way, that the same might remain ajmd acta in the 
court, done deliberately upon better resolution and 
in truth and not upon terror of the fire. When 
he came into the consistory he blasphemed more 
audaciously than before. His sacred Majesty, 
being informed of this his behaviour, commanded 
the writ for the burning of him to be renewed, 
which was sent down and executed, and he died 
blaspheming.” 

Neile’s second letter, which does appear in 
this volume, is addressed directly to Laud. 
“ The proceedings against Legate at the 
same time [as those against Wightman] 
were alike ; whose punishments I am per¬ 
suaded did a great deal of good in this 
Church,” is one of the sentences in this 
letter from Neilo to his brother-archbishop ; 
and he adds, “ I fear me the present times 
.do require as like exemplary punishment, 
which I refer to your grace’s grave con¬ 
sideration.” After all, as Mr. Hamilton 
•informs ns, these interesting inquiries by 
Laud and the rest of the Privy Council as to 
the proper preliminaries for roasting heretics 
came to nothing so far as the Dover stone¬ 
mason was concerned. Whether because he 
submitted, or because Puritan clouds were 
gathering ahead, he was let off ere long, and 
disappears from farther record. 

On the occasion of every new volume of 
these Calendars, appearing under such editor¬ 
ship as that of Mr. Hamilton and his fellow- 
labourers, one is glad to observe the progress 
of a national work adding so largely to our 
knowledge of English history, and indeed 
teaching so impressively what real history is. 

David Masson. 


Lectures on the Geography of Greece. By the 
Rev. Henry Fanshawe Tozer. With Map. 
(London: John Murray, 1874.) 

In the attempt of our own times to gain a 
vivid conception of the history of past ages, 
wo have perhaps received our most im¬ 
portant help from the study of geography. 
It is a common observation that nothing 
adds such interest to contemporary history as 
having soon the places in which great 
•events take place. Those who previously 


knew the fighting-ground in Italy or France 
followed the movements of the late cam¬ 
paigns with the absorbing interest of eye¬ 
witnesses. And the help is much greater 
proportionately when the historical materials 
are, as in the case of so much of ancient 
history, comparatively scanty. Ruskin gave 
expression to the need when he asked, 
“ Which of us knows what the valley of 
Sparta is like, or the great mountain vase 
of Arcadia? Which of us, except in mere 
airy syllabling of names, knows aught of 
1 sandy Ladon’s lilied banks, or old Lycaeus, 
or Cyllene hoar ” ? There is, too, all the 
interest of discovery in such expeditions as 
that of Leake, when he went out to look for 
the famous river of Styx, knowing only that 
it was a tributary of the Crathis, and flowed 
in a certain district in the north of Arcadia. 
What must have been his surprise and de¬ 
light to find a waterfall 500 feet in height, 
completely justifying the Homeric descrip¬ 
tion. There was the “ down-dropping 
water,” “ the chill stream of the precipice,” 
which—as during a great part of the year 
its waters are lost in the snow which lies at 
its foot, and, owing to its inaccessible po¬ 
sition, both its source and its exit are con¬ 
cealed—the Greeks conceived of as a great 
stream falling down in a sheer cataract to the 
underworld, and there running with a mighty 
current to infinite distance. Nor is the inte¬ 
rest less when the famous vale of Tempo; is 
reached, and between the lofty rocks of grey 
limestone, finely tinted with red, the splendid 
plane-trees become visible which shade the 
banks of the Peneius along its tranquil 
reaches; and from among tl^em, here and 
there, copious streams of clear water are 
seen gushing out through beds of spreading 
fern. Once or twice in antiquity we find 
the expression of the feeling for scenery, as 
when Livy says :— 

“When the traveller, in passing through the 
rugged districts of Thessaly, where the roads are 
entangled in the windings of the valleys, arrives 
at this city, on a sudden an immense level ex- 
anse, resembling a vast sea, is outspread before 
im, in such a manner that the eye cannot easily 
reach the limit of the plains extended beneath. 
From this extraordinary spectacle the place is called 
Thaumaci (Wonderland).” 

Compare, too, Livy’s curious account (xl. 22) 
of King Philip’s ascending Mount Haemus 
for the sake of the view. 

Mr. Tozer had previously done good ser¬ 
vice to this cause in his Researches in the 
Highlands of Turkey, which have already 
become a main source for the editors of 
modern guide-books to draw their informa¬ 
tion from; and in this book he has made 
the varied information collected in the 
course of several tours available for English 
students. His object has been—(1) to 
enable them to form a more real conception 
of the country; (2) to give a brief sum¬ 
mary of the principal physical conditions 
by which the Greeks were influenced; (3) 
to sketch the connexion of the geography 
and the history, starting from the geogra¬ 
phical point of view; (4) to point out the 
connexion of the geography and the my¬ 
thology, and the etymology of Greek names 
of places. 

Mr. Tozer begins with describing the 
position of Greece, and he lays especial 


stress on its central character, so similar in 
many respects to that of England at the 
present day, which made her the natural 
point of communication between the old 
world and the new; all the arts, all the ideas, 
all the movements, which passed from the 
east to the west, must necessarily pass 
through her. She had it in her power to 
modify and recast whatever was transmitted 
from the one to the other, in that compre¬ 
hensive process of change which transferred 
all power and culture from Asia, and the 
countries bordering on the Mediterranean 
which look towards the East, to the 
Western lands—the greatest change in the 
whole course of authentic history. He , 
further notices the way in which the early 
relations of Greece to Italy were affected by 
the fact of the two countries standing, as it 
were, back to back to one another. The 
outlets of Greece were towards the east, and 
the soil is far better on the eastern side of 
Pindus, the backbone of the country, than 
on the western. Italy, on the other hand, 
has a completely western aspect, its develop¬ 
ment depended on the districts of Campania, 
Latium, and Etruria all opening out on that 
side; it looks to France and Spain as its 
natural sphere of conquest — a tendency 
equally proved by the reversed course of in- 
vasion in modern times. Hence the geo¬ 
graphy of the Aegean waters in the Iliad is 
excellent, but that of the western regions in 
the Odyssey is mere Wonderland, where are 
the Lotus-eaters and the Cyclops and the 
island of the witch Circe, and the river of 
the dead. 

In the second lecture the primary features 
of the country are described—the mountains, 
coasts, and sea; then follow the secondary 
—the rivers, springs, lakes, caverns, and 
gorges. The Greek mountains are excel¬ 
lently described as the most distinctive cha¬ 
racteristic of the landscape. Gray was right 
when he spoke of Greece as a land— 

“ Where each old poetic mountain 
Inspiration breathed around.” 

“ When standing on the summit of Parnassus, 
which commands the most extensive view in 
Greece, reaching from Thessaly to Arcadia, and 
from the entrance of the Corinthian Gulf to the ‘ 
extremity of Attica, most of the great summits 
are visible, and the effect produced is—not as in 
looking from Etna over Sicily, where everything 
is so dwarfed below you as to resemble an out¬ 
spread map, nor yet, as in some Alpine views, 
where the attention is absorbed by one overpower¬ 
ing object—but that the eye passes on from point 
to point, and rests equally on one after another of 
this federation of mountains.” 

The connexion of the lakes with the rivers, 
and the strange subterranean channels 
through the limestone, meet with due atten¬ 
tion ; and we are strongly tempted to quote 
some of the descriptions. Then the physical 
conditions of the country are described, 
which, in some respects, are now much 
changed. The supply of water was once 
good, and we have ample evidence that 
Greece was a well-wooded country in ancient 
times. The trees, shrubs, and plants were* 
so fruitful a source of nomenclature that, * 
even if other confirmation were wanting, we 
might almost reconstruct the flora of the 
country from the names of places. The 
shrinking of the springs and streams was 
already noticeable in Aristotle’s time; but in 
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the early ages Greece was, like Palestine, “ a 
land of brooks of water, of fountains and 
depths that spring out of valleys and hills.” 

The fifth lecture describes the general 
appearance of the country, and the effect of 
its conformation on the character and politics 
of the Greeks; and incidentally a very in¬ 
teresting point is discussed, to which much 
attention has been drawn by Stanley and 
others, whether the ancients possessed what 
we call a taste for the picturesque. Some have 
even maintained that what they considered 
a beautiful scene was merely a pleasant 
place in which you could enjoy yourself. 
Such a view is absurd, but it is true that 
the Greek sense of symmetry preserved 
them from exaggeration in this respect. 
A correspondence may be traced between 
Greek scenery and tho Hellenic mind in 
some remarkable instances. The principle 
of moderation, fitfev &ya>-, which formed so 
marked a constituent in the character of 
the Greeks, and was tho great secret of 
their taste, is equally inscribed on the face 
of the country ; and even in tho mythology, 
the gigantic and extravagant, which play 
so large a part in the legends of other 
countries, are kept almost entirely in the 
background. 

The three next lectures treat in detail of 
the geography of northern and central 
Greece, and of the Peloponnese; but we 
pass over these to come to the most in¬ 
teresting parts of the whole work—on the 
connexion between tho geography and my¬ 
thology, and on the etymology of Greek 
names of places. The myths of the Latin 
races, from the impalpable character of their 
divinities, were very little identified with 
places. Milton well expressed the contrast 
when he spoke of the haunted spring and 
dale and tangled thickets from which the 
Greek gods and nymphs were with sighing 
sent, while the Lars and Lemures moaned 
on the holy hearths, and the Flamens 
heard a drear and dying sound in the urns 
and altars around them. But the Greek 
heroic myths were entirely local in their 
grouping. Only on the thirsty soil of 
Argos could the story of the Danaids have 
originated, the story of Syrinx and Pan 
naturally grew up by the Copaic lake 
because of the reeds which fringe its shores. 
To the present day the Boeotian peasants 
tell a story to account for the sudden rise 
and fell of the lake. But the etymology of 
Greek names bears still clearer witness to the 
observation and clearsightedness of the race. 
That the Celts should call so many rivers 
by the mere names which signify “ water ” 
or “ river ”—Ouse, or Usk, or Avon—is not 
in their favour; the very varied Greek 
names testify to the intelligence of those 
who assigned them, and hence we can 
re-create from them the primitive flora and 
fauna of the land. Even the wild plants 
contribute many names: acanthus, fennel, 
trefoil, sorrel, heather, rush, mint, ivy, 
poppy, rose—all have given names to their 
favoured homes. The islands seem more 
.commonly than not to have derived their 
names in this way. Any one who studies 
the Homeric catalogue will be struck by the 
great predominance of this mode of nomen¬ 
clature, and in Attica at least seventeen of 
the demee are named from trees and plants. 


Many of the names are intelligible at once, 
and a glance at the locality shows us the 
reason of them. Erythrae is clearly named 
from the mass of red trachyte on which its 
acropolis is built; and Homer’s description 
of “ the white summits of Titanus ” refers to 
its chalk cliffs, the very word Titanus mean¬ 
ing chalk. The ancients not unfrequently 
explain the names by the epithets, as we may 
see in Virgil's “sulphurea Nar albus aqua” 
(“Nar ” meaning sulphur), “ Plemmyriumun- 
dosum,” “arduus Acragas,” “ parva Petilia.” 
Not all the names, however, admit of such 
easy explanations. Some of them contain 
elements that were lost in the later language, 
and some may have preserved fragments of 
the languages of prae-Hellenic tribes. Hali¬ 
carnassus means “ the sea-liorn city,” but 
what is the exact force of the termination 
“ assus ” P Only as to the name of Athens herself 
should we venture to differ from Mr. Tozer. 
“ The land of flowers ” seems a too daring 
guess, though Lobcck translates it by Flu- 
rentia ; and we agree with the modern 
peasant, who said to Ulrichs, “ they call it 
Anthena [the flowery], lut it has no flowers.” 
But for the fuller discussion of this and 
many other points of interest we must 
refer our readers to the book itself, and 
cannot do more here than refer to such 
passages as p. 154, the description of Mount 
Athos, or p. 100, the contrast with the 
political growth of Italy. It is not fair to 
pick out all the best passages, but we can 
assure the reader who takes an interest in 
ancient times, or would form a vivid idea 
of the most interesting scenes of ancient 
story, that he cannot easily find a better 
guide than the book, of the range of which 
the title, “ Lectures on Geography,” hardly 
gives an adequate idea. C. W, Boase. 


lange’s eoman antiquities. 
Romische Alterthiimer. Von Ludwig Lange. 

Bd. I.—III. ( Berlin : Weidmannsche 

Bnchhandlung, 1863-1871.) 

It is impossible within the limits of a review 
to do justice to one of the most considerable 
works in the field of classical study which 
have appeared in our time. Little more 
can be done than to sketch its plan in out¬ 
line, and bring forward a few illustrations 
of the manner in which the plan has been 
carried out in detail. 

While trusting that his book will have a 
permanent value for those who study the 
“ Alterthumswissenschaft ” for its own sake, 
Professor Lange does not write mainly for 
them, but addresses himself to two wider 
circles of readers. The first consists of 
those who are specially studying, from a 
scientific point of view, the Roman language, 
jurisprudence, or history; while the second 
comprises those who, without being specially 
linguists, jurists, or historians, desire to 
realise the whole ancient life of Rome, as a 
necessary part of general culture. Where 
the interests of these two classes of readers 
clash, Professor Lange regards rather the 
first than the second. The purpose of the 
work, it will be seen, excludes so far as is 
possible the controversial treatment of the 
subject-matter. At the same time, it was 
necessary to give, at least in a summary 
fashion, the chief reasons for accepting one 


view rather than another concerning con¬ 
troverted subjects of importance. The author 
has only felt bound to discuss difficulties in 
great detail where his own opinion differs 
from that of the most eminent inquirers 
who have preceded him. He has, however, 
made it easy at all points for every reader 
to test the truth of any view propounded in 
the text; for in the footnotes abundant 
references are given to the ancient and 
modern authorities who have influenced 
him. In this respect, therefore, the present 
work is superior to the histories of Momm¬ 
sen and Curtius, belonging to the same 
series, which, from the absence of references, 
appear like splendid structures suspended 
in mid-air. Still, it is sincerely to be re¬ 
gretted that the plan of the publishers 
compelled the author to abstain from giving 
more than mere references. The reader is 
thus left in doubt which of the passages in 
ancient authorities quoted to prove any 
point are important, and which are unim¬ 
portant. Even a student who closely' 
examines all the passages referred to, may 
often, without some indications from the 
author himself, be unable to see the exact 
processes of comparison and combination by 
which the opinion maintained has been 
arrived at. It would have been very ser¬ 
viceable, also, to be told oftener than wo are 
the special value of the numerous modern 
monographs quoted, which are generally 
merely catalogued at the bottom of the- 
page. This, however, is the one serious 
deficiency which appears in tho general 
plan. Before leaving this part of the subject, 
we must express approval of the historical 
mode of exposition which Professor Lange 
has chosen. Instead of severing the national 
life of the Romans into portions, and writing 
separate and loosely connected historical 
disquisitions upon each, as so many of his 
predecessors have done, he treats the nation 
as a single living organism, the develop¬ 
ments of which he traces from stage to 
stage so fee as is possible. In this respect 
his work is superior in design to the other¬ 
wise excellent Handbuch dor Romischon 
Alterthiimer of Marquardt and Mommsen, 
which is really a collection of independent 
treatises united by a common title. 

The portion which Professor Lange has 
as yet issued comprises the “ Staatsalter- 
thiimer ” down to the end of the Republic. It 
is not too much to say that his volumes con¬ 
tain the fullest, minutest, and most impartial 
history of the internal development of Rome 
that has yet been written. The ancient and 
modem authorities who can throw light 
upon the subject have been as nearly as pos¬ 
sible exhaustively explored by the author's 
industry, while his judgment has weighed 
them all in an even balance. His own keen 
insight, too, has often enabled him to grasp 
the truth where the best of his rivals have 
failed. 

The work, then, challenges comparison 
with the professed Histories of Rome, for it 
is history in a much higher sense than much 
of what passes under that name. It is in 
the highest degree satisfactory to find that 
our author, in dealing with the earliest dayB 
of Rome, has followed the example, of con¬ 
structive criticism set by his illustrious col- 
laborateur Mommsen, rather than the predo- 
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minautly destructive principles of Rome’s 
most recent systematic historian, Dr. Ihne, 
of Heidelberg. In their reviews of the ear¬ 
liest history of Rome under the kings and 
early Republic, both Mommsen and Lange 
appear at a great advantage when compared 
with Ihne. The last-named scholar has 
practically decided that because the kingly 
period is surrounded by a halo of fable, no 
history of it is possible. He does not recog¬ 
nise the far-reaching light which the insti¬ 
tutions, laws, customs, and civilisation of an 
historical epoch may cast upon prehistoric 
times ; he is therefore in the position of one 
who, disbelieving the Mosaic cosmogony, 
pronounces a science of geology to be im¬ 
possible. It is only necessary to compare 
the meagre sixteen pages which comprise the 
positive results of Dr.Ihne’s investigation into 
the earliest history of Rome (Hist, of Rome, 
book i. ch. 13) with the richly constructive 
chapters of his two rivals, to be entirely con¬ 
vinced that their conception of history is the 
far higher one of the two. 

Great as Mommsen’s first book is, we do 
not hesitate to say that Lange’s treatment 
of the material is better, except as regards 
the one merit of vivid language. He brings 
into stronger relief the principles on whose 
conflict the evolution of all Roman history 
depended. His sketch, for instance, of the 
family organisation, as germ of the State 
organisation, is more real and true than 
Mommsen’s. In general, our author rivals 
Mommsen in one of the great master’s chief 
excellences, the art of grouping facts round 
principles, without forcing the principles on 
the facts. This is the more to be admired, 
in that Professor Lange is compelled to deal 
with vastly more numerous details than are 
usually handled by professed historians. 

A few illustrations, large and small, not 
confined to the earliest period of the history, 
may serve to show the conscientiousness 
with which the results have been worked 
out. In treating the vexed questions con¬ 
cerning the plebeians and clients, the author 
has given a contrast based upon a complete 
survey of all the pertinent facts, which goes 
far to justify Niebuhr’s view of the distinct 
origin of the two classes. In face of Lange’s 
arguments, Mommsen’s summary statement, 
that “out of the clients arose the plebs,” 
becomes difficult to maintain. If there be 
any who still believe in Rnbino’s theory of 
the theocratic absolutism of the early Roman 
state, a perusal of the author’s account of 
the relations of the temporal to the spiritual 
power will probably be sufficient to convert 
them. Professor Lange rejects the tempting 
conjecture of Mommsen that the plebeians 
were admitted to the Curiate Assembly on 
the expulsion of the kings. In this point 
we hold him to be right, notwithstanding 
the inclination to an opposite opinion shown 
by Professor Seeley in the introduction to 
his edition of the First Book of Livy. In the 
course of his two first volumes our author 
docs Mommsen’s History a great service, 
in purging it of many other erroneous con¬ 
jectures. Among these may be named the 
supposition that the number of quaestors 
was doubled in 307 A.o.c., and not in 333 ; 
that Appius Claudius, in arranging the 
classes as censor, did not require landed 
proporty as a qualification; that, even be¬ 


fore Appius’ time, the libertini were enrolled 
in the tribus rusticae ; that the Senate was, be¬ 
fore the Lex Ovinia, divided into curiae, and 
partially so after; that there were two kinds 
of concilia plebis, one held curiatim, the other 
tributim, the latter class being created by 
the Publilian law of Volero ; that the much- 
discussed Valerio-Horatian law, ut quod tri¬ 
butim. plebs jussisset, populum teneret, refers 
not to the plebiscite, but to the resolutions 
of the populus assembled in the comitia 
tribute under the presidency of a consul. 

So entangled is the early histoiy of Rome, 
that even Professor Lange sometimes loses 
his way. We have only room to refer to 
one most unhappy conjecture of his, to the 
effect that Rome had originally a double 
line of kings like Sparta. Almost the only 
evidence he adduces in favour of this is a 
new interpretation of the word interregnum,, 
which he thinks may mean “a changing 
kingship.” But the learned author is 
always at his weakest when he draws his 
arguments from etymology. His explana¬ 
tion of dominus, as the “ seller,” from dare, 
to give, defies all the facts of Roman owner¬ 
ship. Take, again, the interpretation of 
auctor fieri —“ Ja sagen ”—which he adopts 
from Schomann, a learned scholar indeed, 
but by no means an etymologist. Occa¬ 
sionally, however, he deals an effective blow 
at derivations much in vogue, as when he 
points out that Corssen’s view of Roma as 
“ stream-town ” fails because Roma ought 
to be connected not merely with Romulus, 
but with Ramnes, Remus, and Remoria. 
Against this objection Corssen makes but a 
feeble defence in the last edition of his 
Aussprache. 

It would be unjust to the author to at¬ 
tempt a short criticism of his elaborate 
third volume, containing the internal history 
of Rome from the time of the Gracchi to 
the end of the Republic. Professor Lange 
has still to give us an historical exposition of 
the military and judicial administration; the 
systematic constitutional history from Au¬ 
gustus to Constantine, with an account of 
the government of the subject provinces, 
and of Republican and Imperial finance. 
The whole work is to conclude with an ap¬ 
pendix relating to the period from Constan¬ 
tine to Theodosius. When the work is com¬ 
plete, it will simply be a History of Rome 
minus the battles and the sieges, the absence 
of which few will regret. Further, if the 
rest of the work is worthy of the first 
three volumes, it will be the best history 
of Rome in existence—that is, it will pre¬ 
sent more vividly and more truthfully 
to the mind the whole historically con¬ 
tinuous national life of Rome than any other 
book. It is to be deplored that the general 
ignorance of German among our classical 
students should bar them from access to 
such stores of knowledge. 

James S. Reid. 


Contes du Roi Oambrinus. Par Charles 
Deulin. (Paris : E. Dentu.) 

Scott used to say that when he heard a good 
story he dressed it up “ with a cocked hat 
and a sword ” before he sent it back again 
into circulation. M. Deulin admits that he 
has followed Scott’s example in his manner 

Di< 


of telling these Flemish popular tales, and 
he justifies what he has done by quoting 
a letter of Sainte-Beuve, addressed to him 
after the publication of his Contes d’un 
Buveur de Bi'ere. M. Sainte-Beuve writes:— 

“ Voua avez parfeitement fait de mettre du 
votre dans ces wgendes et r€cits populaires: & 
moins qu'on ne veuille recueillir de Bimples racines 
pour la science pure, etpourlTiistoire des origines; 
e’est ainsi qu’il eonvient de Mre, afin de courir de 
main en main et d’etre lu.” 

It may be doubted whether the process of 
embellishing is perfectly fair in the case of 
stories that are now so rare, and are, in a 
way so ancient, and even sacred, as popular 
tales. Probably no growth of human • 
imagination is so old as a genuine tradi¬ 
tional Marclien ; before Homer, before the 
Vedas, theymay have been,and theymay have 
charmed the world’s youth, as they now 
charm the children of the world’s old age. 
Whatever theory we may prefer as to their 
origin and diffusion—and perhaps we should 
thank M. Deulin for giving us his specimens 
without any theory—they have still the 
magical beauty of eternal freshness in im¬ 
memorial antiquity. Whether these tales, 
which are found everywhere with such ex¬ 
traordinary resemblances, not only in plot and 
incident, but even in verbal formulae, were 
current before the race had divided into the 
streams which are styled Aryan and Semitic ; 
whether they were first framed in the East, 
and scattered broadcast by chance merchants 
and wanderers ; whether they are inventions 
which must necessarily occur to the human 
mind at a certain stage of its development, 
they are undoubtedly so old as to deserve to 
be carefully reported. Nowhere is the science 
of origins so likely to find valuable facts as 
in these stories handed down from the con¬ 
servative class of old women to the still 
more conservative class of children, who, as 
every one must have noticed, cannot endure 
the variation of a word in the stories they 
know by heart. Marchen in these careful 
hands have survived through many stages 
of culture, with only such slight changes as . 
the advent of a new religion may beget in 
popular fancy. St. Peter and St. John “go ' 
wandering clad as strangers,” as the gods 
did in the nursery tales of Plato’s time. 
But the saints are very heathenish, and the 
tellers of Marclien repeat stories of canni¬ 
balism that would have shocked Pindar or 
Herodotus. Thus this popular lore is like a 
plant whose roots are deep in the soil of 
savage religion, though its boughs bear 
golden apples from the' close of the Happy 
Islands, and blossoms from within the Para¬ 
dise of the gentler creed. Besides this 
their scientific value, popular tales have a 
curious literary power. They do not weary, 
though their incidents are ever the same, 
and their surprises and miracles are always 
fresh. The most skilful novelist cannot en¬ 
chant us with their charm, or conceal his 
plot with their simple art. 

Yet we cannot quarrel with M. Deulin 
for the way in which he displays his collec¬ 
tion. If he wishes to be read, and is care- ' 
less of the science of origins, it is safe to 
predict that he will gain his end. Neither 
Dr. Dasent nor Mr. Ralston, in the Tales 
from the Norse, and the Russian Folk-tales, 
has succeeded better as a storyteller. M. 
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Deulin writes with simplicity and with 
hnmour, and probably all that is his own 
may be found m the reflections his charac¬ 
ters make now and then, and in a certain air 
of romance in the tale of Desire d’Amotir — 
the young prince who did not care for the red 
and white beauties of Flanders. It would be 
satisfactory if we could feel quite sure that 
the end of the tale called La Dame des Clairs 
is really popular. This is the Flemish version 
of Raptinzel, the story which Grimm thinks 
Tertullian knew, of the girl whose long 
yellow hair made a ladder for her lover to 
climb to her enchanted tower. In the 
Flemish version here, this lady’s dead child 
appears to her in the night, and enables her 
to recover her lost husband. Now the 
pathetic way in which this is related is quite 
popular in tone, and recalls at once the ap¬ 
parition of the dead mother in the Danish 
ballad, which is also found in Provence, and 
which Emily Bronte quotes as current in 
Yorkshire. But to the best of our memory, 
this is a solitary instance of the tale of Ra- 
piinzel being continued after her happy mar¬ 
riage, when the people praised God— 

“ For Sebald the king’s son 
And the lady’s golden head.” 

Another story of much interest is La 
JPReuse d’Oriies. Whether popular or not, 
the story is not older than the middle ages, 
dealing, as it does, with the cruelty of a 
wicked seigneur, and the charity of the girl 
who will not punish the seigneur with death, 
though that is the only way in which she 
can keep the affections of her lover. In 
Desire d’Amour the old plot of the Goose 
Girl and of Berthe aux Grands Pi6s recurs, 
with curious variations. The bridegroom 
submits to the change, not because he is 
under a spell, but because he really believes 
that the bride has become ugly all of a 
sudden. “ Pauvre fille, se dit-il. Si elle eat 
devenue si laide, ce n’est pas sa faute, e’est 
la mienne.” Here too occurs, almost word 
for word, a scene found in the Scotch story 
of Wich Nocht Nothing , which is, we believe, 
unpublished in any collection. There is a 
still more remarkable coincidence with a 
myth from the Zulu in Canon Callaway’s 
book. Le Sac de la Bamee, again, has 
affinities with the Demon Blacksmith in Mr. 
Ralston’s tales ; but whether M. Deulin has 
touched the story up, or whether the 
Flemish have nationalised it, it is less 
shockingly incredible than the Demon Black¬ 
smith. The same remark applies to most of 
the stories; they have a curiously natural 
and probable air, and might win the faith of 
the most sceptical child-reader. If this is 
due to M. Deulin’s manner of telling stories, 
he is greatly to be congratulated; but it is 
rather uncomfortable to be in doubt what to 
attribute to the genius of the writer and 
what to the national character of the 
people of Flanders. There is much hu¬ 
mour in the story of Le Grand Choleur, 
who cheats the Devil and gets into heaven 
by a ruse. It is difficult, however, to under¬ 
stand the nature of the game of la crosse, at 
which St. Antony is said to be an adept. 
As far as we can make out, it is something 
between golf and knnrr and spell, with a 
suspicion of skittles. But this, as Aristotle 
says, is the subject of a different disquisi¬ 
tion. Life at all events was all beer and la 


crosse for the sturdy Fleming, who caught 
Death in a chair from which no one could 
rise without his permission. 

The story of La Viole d'Amour is rather a 
fantasy in the manner of Hawthorne or of 
Gautier than a Mdrchen. And if this book 
were likely to reach English children, we 
should be inclined to protest against the 
grotesque punishment of the wicked sister in 
Les Meqnenncs de Marie-au-Ble. It is pos¬ 
sible, too, that the kind of criticism which 
made Dr. Dasent expnrgate the Tales from 
the Norse , might find fault with an expres¬ 
sion here and there in the Contes du Itoi 
Gambrinus. But we have to thank M. 
Deulin for a book which is all delightful, 
though perhaps it would be more satisfac¬ 
tory to know how much of its charm he 
conferred on it, and how much is due to 
the fancy of the people of Cambrai and 
Avesnes. A. Lang. 


Mildred's Career: a Tale of the Women 
Suffrage Movement. By Miss Ramsay. 
(London : Charles Skeet, 1874.) In One 
Volume. 

Thebe is an authentic legend of an attached 
Irish servant who congratulated her mistress 
on her husband’s elevation to the judicial 
bench in the following happy fashion : “ Oh, 
Ma’am! everybody says that master will 
make such a good judge, such a partial 
judge, Ma’am ! ” The idea that a “partial ” 
judge would be the best of judges, and in 
general that Favour is altogether preferable 
to Justice, is a notion which lies deep at the 
root, not only of most Irish grievances, but 
also of many other evils all the world over; 
of sundry venerable dogmas in theology; and, 
above all, of the larger part of the wrongs 
of women. Nothing is of course more 
difficult than for the stronger of two per¬ 
sons, races, or sexes, in constant juxta¬ 
position, to hit the middle line, and 
neither oppress nor favour tho weaker, 
and women must rejoice that, in civilized 
lands, the balance so often inclines to the 
side of favour. Still the fact remains, that 
everywhere they receive either more than 
justice or less than justice—rarely, if ever, 
Justice itself. Is it needful to recall to those 
who talk so eloquently just now against 
“patronising” the labourer that after all 
nothing can possibly make up for justice to 
any rational human being p Much less that 
indulgence to Mary and Anne is no sort of 
counterbalance to frightful hardships inflicted 
on Jane and Elizabeth ? Men are on the 
whole so generous to women, there are so 
few men who do not daily make some sacri¬ 
fice for wife, mother, sister, or daughter, 
and to whom some woman’s life is not 
the most precious thing on earth, that 
nothing is more startling to them than for 
the first time to be brought up short 
with the question, “ After all, do women 
receive justice at the hands of men ?” 
The immediate rejoinder to such a query is 
usually a laugh of contempt at its obvious 
extravagance; or else the courteous ex¬ 
pression of regret that the speaker—if a 
woman—should so far have misconstrued 
the true feelings of men. But a little 
further investigation of the subject gene¬ 
rally ends in shaking the confidence of 
the respondent in the clear righteousness of 


his side of the controversy, and it will go 
hard, if he be an honest man, but that he will 
admit that women do suffer, as a class, very 
grievous injustice in many matters—edu¬ 
cational, pecuniary, political and parental— 
from those who, individually, load them with 
kindnesses and caresses. To those who re¬ 
tain any doubt about the question, and to 
those also who wish to read a spirited 
story, breaking quite fresh ground in tho 
novel-world, we can recommend Miss Ram¬ 
say’s volume, Mildred's Career, very heartily. 
There is nothing overdrawn about it. It is 
rather written in a low, pleasant laugh, than 
“ written in a scream.” The characters 
and incidents, though altogether out of the 
usual line of those of heroines of romance 
and their adventures, are essentially true to 
the new phase of female life in England 
which the authoress has taken for her sub¬ 
ject. To those who have had the pleasure 
of hearing Miss Ramsay lecture, it is needless 
to add that her book is in perfectly good 
taste, and contains nothing but sound sense 
and kindly feeling. If some masculine 
readers smile at the conclusion of Mildred’s 
“Career ” at the inevitable altarof matrimony, 
let them bear in mind that such a climax 
is entirely within the programme of the 
Women Suffragists; their view of the case 
being that marriage ought not to be ac¬ 
cepted on the principle of Hobson’s choice, 
and because a single woman might hither¬ 
to have gone about like the frozen-out 
gardeners, singing “ I’ve got no work to do ; ” 
but, on the contrary, that it should be tho 
free option of one who has other interests 
and perfect independence; and only marries 
Mr. A because she really loves him, and not 
for reasons which would have induced her 
equally readily to marry Mr. B, C, or D. If 
men only knew how the semblances of affec¬ 
tion of which they are so proud often simply 
mean that a girl’s way has been so hedged 
up with thorns that she rashes at the only 
outlet opened to her, their satisfaction in 
their “conquest” would probably be con¬ 
siderably diminished. Emerson says—and it 
is one of his very wisest utterances—“ The 
great pre-requisite for a noble friendship is 
the capacity for doing without it and stand¬ 
ing alone.’ Miss Ramsay would add that 
the same condition is no less needful for a 
worthy and a happy marriage. 

Frances Power Cobbe. 


LAW BOOKS. 

The Election Manual: A Concise Digest of the 
Late of Parliamentary Elections. By L. P. Brick- 
wood, M.A., and Herbert Croft, M.A., of the 
Inner Temple, Barristers-at-Law. (London: 
Virtue, Spalding & Daldy, 1874.) We are in¬ 
debted to Mr. Gladstone for this book. The au¬ 
thors state as the reason for its publication the 
premature dissolution of Parliament. They then 
give us the following rather extraordinary state¬ 
ment that, “ since the last general election, the 
House of Commons has transferred to a legal tri¬ 
bunal a jurisdiction long regarded as one of its most 
cherished privileges.” We were under the impres¬ 
sion, which a reference to the Statute Book con¬ 
firms, that the Act 31 & 32 Viet. c. 125, which is 
frequently cited in this book, was passed in 1808, 
and that there had been a general election in the 
autumn of that year. Most of the decisions cited 
by the authors are decisions - under this Act, and 
the majority of them cases arising out of tho 
election of 1808 ! The book contains copious ox- 
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tracts from the judgments on the different peti¬ 
tions, including the recent Taunton case. These 
extracts are arranged alphabetically under the 
various heads of Agency, Bribery, Candidate, &c., 
and may be found useful by those who have to 
consult the decided cases, and have not the Judg¬ 
ments printed by order of the House of Com¬ 
mons to which to refer. 

A Treatise on the Law of Trade-marks. By 
F. M. Adams, B.A., of the Middle Temple, Bar- 
ristcr-at-Law. (London: George Bell & Sons, 
1874.) Mr. Adams has given the public in this 
book a concise account of what is now a very im¬ 
portant branch of our law—trade-marks. It has 
become so much the fashion for great manufac¬ 
turers to have a distinguishing mark, that nearly 
every trader has some sign by which his goods may 
be recognised, and the contests that are continually 
arising as to the use of a certain name or device 
testify the importance the public attach to these 
trade-marks. In this book the authorities are 
carefully collected, and Mr. Adams wisely gives 
points decided without unnecessary comments 
upon them. They might have been brought down 
to a later point with advantage, and have been 
more exhaustively enumerated. For example, we 
do not find Raggett v. Findlater, a recent decision 
of Vice-Chancellor Malins ; nor Hirst v. Denham, 
an important decision of Vice-Chancellor Bacon, 
as to pirating trade-marks, mentioned in the book. 
The index is not quite so full as could be desired, 
but, in spite of these drawbacks, Mr. Adams’s 
book will no doubt prove of use to the public. 

Select Titles from the Digest of Justinian is the 
•description of a work undertaken by Mr. Thomas 
Erskine Holland and Mr. Charles Lancelot Shad- 
well, the first part of which has just been issued 
from the Clarendon Press. In these days students 
of Roman law are expected to know something of 
the Digest, and the gentlemen above-named aim 
at making that vast repository of legal wisdom 
less perplexing to students than since Justinian's 
•time it has been. Their plan is to make a selec¬ 
tion from the titles of the Digest, and arrange the 
selected titles according to their subjects! To 
each title they prefix a short note descriptive of 
its contents, bht they give absolutely nothing of 
commentary. Part 1. consists of introductory or 
general matter. The second part' is to consist 
of family law; the third part is to contain the 
law of property; and the fourth part the law of 
•obligations. A diminution of the matter to be dealt 
with, and a systematic arrangement of it, will 
obviously be helpful to the student But, after 
all, a considerable mass will remain to be got up 
by him; and it may be feared that, notwith¬ 
standing the interest now shown in the Civil Law, 
the book will chiefly be useful for reference. We 
must confess to having little faith in the possi¬ 
bility of studying the Digest with profit without 
the help of a commentary. But if a selection 
from it is to be made, we venture to suggest to 
Mr. Holland and Mr. Shadwell that it may occa¬ 
sionally be well not to give titles in their entirety. 
The greater part of many titles, which, never¬ 
theless, it may be desirable to quote from, has no 
relation to modern legal systems or theories. The 
selections they have made, however, have been 
made, so far as we can judge, judiciously; and 
their classification of subjects, if imperfect, is 
familiar and convenient. r fhe text is that of the 
edition of the Digest published by Mommsen 
with the assistance of Krueger (Berlin, 1870). 

Gains and Uljnan. Abdy and Walker. (Cam¬ 
bridge : University Press.) Another work, the 
appearance of which indicates the growth of 
interest in the Civil Law, is an edition of the 
Commentaries of Gaius and Rules of Ulpian, 
with a translation and notes, by Dr. Abdy and 
Mr. Bryan Walker. As regards the Gaius, this 
is a reissue. The former edition was published 
in 1870, and has been much used and highlv 
valued by students. The addition of the Rules of 
Ulpian materially increases the usefulness of the 


work. In looking through the translation, we 
have occasionally come upon a passage which in 
neatness, and even in accuracy, is not all that 
could be wished. But this is so like saying that 
the picture would have been better had the artist 
taken more pains, that we are half disposed to 
withdraw it; and certainly, on the whole, the 
work is creditably done. Editor. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

We understand that Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 
M.P., is selecting for publication, from the muni¬ 
ments of Lansdowne House, letters and papers 
illustrative of the political life of William, Earl of 
Shelburne, and first Marquis of Lansdowne, a 
period ranging between 1701 and 1804. Access 
to these papers was allowed to Sir G. C. Lewis, 
when writing his Administrations of England in 
the Eighteenth Century, but much fresh historical 
matter is still to be gathered from them. 

Mr. Alexander C. Ewald has in preparation a 
life of the “ Young Pretender ” founded upon 
letters and State papers in the Public Record 
Office, which have been unknown to previous 
writers on the Rebellion of'46. For the purposes of 
this work, too, we may add, Mrs. Erskine Wemvss 
has kindly lent a valuable family muniment, 
Lord Elcho’s Journal, from 1721 to 1783, the use 
of which was refused to Sir Walter Scott. 

The Rev. William Campbell, the first volume 
of whose Materials for a History of the Reign of 
Henry VII. was published in the Rolls Series 
last year, has made considerable progress with the 
second volume of this most important contri¬ 
bution to our knowledge of a somewhat obscure 
period. 

We hear that Mr. Skeat has in the press a new 
edition of his William’s Vision concerning Tiers 
the Plowman, for the Clarendon Press series. 

The issue of the first part of the New Shakspere 
Society’s Transactions will be delayed for a few 
weeks," in order that Mr. Fleay's papers, read last 
Friday, on the genuine and spurious parts of 
Timon and Pericles, may be included in it, with 
the prints of the genuine portions of each play. 

The extract from Clarke’s Polimanteia, which 
mentions “ sweet Shakspeare,” in 1696, and is the 
second printed notice we have of him, will be in¬ 
cluded in the first part of the New Shakspere So¬ 
ciety’s Shakspere Allusion Books. 

Professor Bowden's lectures on Shakspere, 
which have been so popular in Dublin, are to be 
published by Messrs. H. S. King & Co. 

The second volume of Mr. James Gairdner’s 
edition of The Poston Letters will be issued by 
Mr. Arber next week. 

Mr. Arber has nearly finished his new edition 
of Richard Eden's Treatyse of the Neice India, 
with other New Founds Landes and Islands, aswell 
Eastwarde as Westwards, a.d. 1653, the first En¬ 
glish book that describes America; and he has 
printed several sheets of his Transcript of the 
Registers of the Stationers' Company. Into this 
latter work he is introducing occasional notes. 

The English Dialect Society proposes to publish 
a new edition of Thomas Tusser's Five Hundredth 
Points of good Husbandry united to as many of 
good Huswiferie (? 1674 a.d.), with a careful and 
exhaustive glossary and notes. The book is cer¬ 
tainly worth reproducing, and, though it was in 
Mr. Arber’s list for reprinting, we shall prefer 
an edition of it such as the Dialect Society con¬ 
templates. Mr. William Payne, the Treasurer of 
the New Shakspere and Philological Societies, 
will edit the book. 

Messrs. Samfson Low are publishing the Four 
Gospels, with etchings on steel after the original 
designs of M. Bida, printed by M. Salmon, with 
the assistance of MM. Iledouin and Viel Cazal. 
We have received the first part of the Gospel of 
St. Matthew, which is to be completed in about 


twenty parts, qt four shillings each. The part 
before us contains etchings of our Lord, ana St. 
Matthew writing his Gospel. 

At the Jubilee of the Jenaische Zeitung, held 
at Jena on April 26, facsimiles of the original 
authorisation of the paper by Weyland Bernhard, 
Duke of Saxony, dated April 20, 1074, and of 
the oldest copy of the paper in existence, which 
bears the date of 1752, were distributed amongst 
those who took part in the celebration. 

A notice has appeared in the Allgemeine Zei¬ 
tung announcing that Dr. Lionel von Donop, of 
Weimar, who is engaged in writing the life of 
Buonaventura Genelli, would be grateful for the 
loan of any letters or documents which might 
throw light on the biographical history of this 
eminent artist, or for detailed lists and other par- ‘ 
ticulars in regard "to his works. 

We hear that the catalogue of the MSS. of the 
Wurzburg Library, which had been drawn up 
with extraordinary care and exactitude by the 
late librarian, Dr. Ruland, is shortly to be printed. 
The committee appointed to examine ana report 
upon the efficiency and completeness of the work 
speak in terms of unqualified praise of the learning 
and industry which have been brought to bear 
upon it, and characterise it as the most complete 
catalogue of its kind possessed by any German 
University. 

A curious old book, whose existence was not 
even known to German bibliographers, has just 
passed into the possession of Mr. Carter Brown, 
of Providence, Rhode Island. It is a Low-German 
translation of Ruchamer's Description of the 
World, and is entitled Neice Vnbekanthe Landte, 
and was printed by Henning Ghetelen, of Liibeck, 
and Jiirgen Stiichsz, of Nurnberg (1608). It 
would appear that it was sold last year at Leipzig 
in the liDrary of the recently deceased Russian 
book-collector, M. Sobolewski, of Moscow, and 
was purchased for 600 thalers by an Amsterdam 
bookseller, who re-sold it to Mr. 0. Brown. The 
fact of a work on such a subject being translated 
at that period into the Platt-Deutsch dialect 
affords conclusive evidence of the advanced state 
of intelligence of the people generally at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century in Germany. 

While Padua is preparing to celebrate the 
centenary of F. Petrarca in July, and Ferrara 
that of Ariosto in September next, the little town 
of Certaklo announces the celebration of the 'cen¬ 
tenary of Boccaccio for next December. This is 
a pleasing indication not only that Italy remem¬ 
bers her great men, but that the literary move¬ 
ment is spreading more and more through the 
country. 

Mr. Hales has issued separately, as a sixpenny 
class-book, Goldsmith's Traveller and Deserted 
Village, with notes, from his “ Longer English 
Poems.” He should cut the whole work up into 
similar sections. The later parts of it, on Byron, 
Wordsworth, Shelley, are even more wanted than 
the early ones. 

Byron’s popularity appears to be still great in 
Italy. Two translations of Childe Harold's Pil¬ 
grimage have appeared at Florence within the last 
few months, by MM. Carlo Faccioli and Andrea 
Maffei. Both are well spoken of. 

A hitherto unknown copy of Chaucer's (or 
Lydgate's) Lack of Stedfaslness or Balade sent to 
Kyng Richard, has just been printed by the Hun¬ 
terian Club, in its Part I. of the Bannatyne MS. 
1668. The Scotch copier has introduced a spuri¬ 
ous fourth stanza into the poem, and thus altered 
its Balade form; he has also modified some of its 
lines. The same part likewise contains Scottified 
versions of early poems in the Vernon MS. of the 
fourteenth century, and of the Dietorie (“For helthe 
of Body, cover well thy hede ”), and other poems 
attributed to Lydgate, besides many valuable 
poems on later manners and customs. In addition 
to Part I. of the Bannatyne MS.—its most valu¬ 
able publication as yet—the Hunterian Club has 
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jast issued to its subscribers for 1872-3, two of 
the satirical pieces of Samuel Rowlands, Diogines’ 
Lanthome, 1007, and A Fooles Bolt it soone shott, 
1014, with four parts of the Poetical Works of 
Alexander Craig, a minor Scotch poet of the early 
part of the seventeenth century, whose works are 
extremely rare, and have never before been re¬ 
printed and collected. These four parts complete 
Craig’s works, and contain his Poeticnll Essayes, 
"1004; Poeticall Recreations, 1623; Pilgrime and 
Heremite, 1031 (a posthumous wprk) j Miscella¬ 
neous Poems, with a careful introduction by Dr. 
D. Laing, giving an account of Craig and his 
chief poetical contemporaries and friends. The 
club hopes to issue four more numbers for the 
two-guinea subscription for 1872-3. Three of the 
tracts are finished, and the fourth is nearly done, 
so that the issue will be made in six or eight 
weeks. 

M. Louis Paris is publishing, under the some¬ 
what sensational title of L'Impot. du Sang,- a 
reproduction of a MS. destroyed at the burning of 
the library of the Louvre, which had fortunately 
been transcribed before its destruction. The MS. 
was the work of Francois dHozier, the last 
member but one of the famous family of official 
genealogists, and under the title of Les Gloi-ieuses 
Marques du Militair Francois, it gave the names of 
all the French officers and persons of quality who 
fell in battle from the fourteenth to the end of the 
eighteenth century. It will comprise eight volumes, 
of which the first has just appeared. 

M. Paul Lacroix has presented to the library 
of the Arsenal the collection of autograph MSS. of 
■the Abbd Brizard, one of the most learned scholars 
«f the last century. Among the most important 
of these documents are a History of Louis XI., a 
Literary History of the reign of Henry IV., a 
work on the Calendars, the sketch of a History of 
Henry IV., and some political and genealogical 
treatises. 

Don Adolfo dr Castro who, in 1847, was the 
perpetrator of a clever hoax in imposing on the 
literary world a witty book of his own composition 
as a newly discovered relic of Cervantes, has re¬ 
cently come forward with a work, professing to 
contain seven new tales by that writer, in regard 
to whose authenticity his previous conduct does not 
un fortunately supply any very satisfactory evidence, 
if Spanish scholars should doubt the genuineness 
of this edition, by “ el exemo. e lira. Seiior Don 
Adolfo de Castro,” of the “ Varias obras indditas 
fle Cervantes,” &c. (Madrid, 1874), the most high 
and illustrious seiior has only himself to thank for 
it. His admirable imitation of the style nnd 
manner of Cervantes in the spurious Buscapie, 
with which he so nearly succeeded in deluding 
his countrymen, will necessarily call up no slight 
degree of scepticism in regard to his present as¬ 
sumed discovery, and it must be left to native 
critics to decide what amount of faith is to be 
attached to the seven productions which he 
now seeks to incorporate with the genuine 
literary remains of Cervantes. According to 
the explanation of their discovery, as given 
by himself, they were found by him among a 
number of dust-covered manuscripts in the Colom- 
bina Library at Seville, and recognised, on evidence 
which he considers unimpeachable, as the produc¬ 
tions of the immortal author of Don Quixote. It 
would appear, however, that only two of these 
seven pieces can be pronounced strictly new and 
unknown, the remainder having appeared in one 
form or another, although never before published 
as the works of Cervantes. The two hitherto un¬ 
known pieces are “ Dialogo entre Tillenia y Sela- 
nio, sobre la vida del campo,” in which two 
lovers discourse on the charms of a country life ; 
and the “ Entremos de los Mirones,” which re¬ 
presents the meeting of several students, who relate 
to a former teacher what are the sights and ex¬ 
periences with which they have become familiar 
while prosecuting their studies at Seville. Of the 
satire and fidelity with which the manners of the 


times are depicted in these colloquies there can be 
no doubt, but the question of their claim to be 
regarded as the productions of Cervantes is not so 
lightly to be disposed of. 

We learn from the Report of the Birmingham 
Free Libraries Committee for 1873, just issued, 
that Birmingham, in addition to its Shakespeare 
Library, which now contains 5,332 volumes, pos¬ 
sesses also, through the munificent gift of a native 
of Birmingham, a unique Cervantes collection, 
numbering in all 590 volumes. Among these are 
editions of Don Quixote printed at Lisbon and 
Valencia, 1605; Brussels, 1607, 1611; Madrid, 
1608; Milan, 1610; Barcelona, 1611. The col¬ 
lection also includes Shelton’s English version, 
published in London in 1612, which appears to 
De the first translation of Don Quixote, and many 
copies of early editions of the minor works of 
Cervantes, including the first edition of the Ex¬ 
emplary Kovels, Madrid, 1613, and early editions 
of Galatea, the Voyage to Parnassus, and of Per- 
siles and Sigismunda, besides 57 volumes on Cer¬ 
vantes and his works in Spanish, Dutch, English, 
French, Italian, &c. 

Professor Lowell’s poem on Agassiz in the 
May number of the Atlantic Monthly is in essence 
a very sympathetic and intelligent magazine ar¬ 
ticle by an accomplished man of letters who has 
trained himself to write by preference in verse. 
Of course, such topics as Agassiz’ manner of lec¬ 
turing, though well treated, might have been ns 
well treated in prose; and prose would have saved 
us from’ the invocation, first of nature, and then, 
on better reflection, of the Elizabethan poets, to 
help the writer to mourn; but such stanzas as 
this make amends for much :— 

“ Yea, truly, as the sallowing years 
Fall from us faster, like frost-loosoned leaves 
Pushed by tho misty touch of shortening days, 

And that unwakenod winter nears, 

’Tis the void chair our surest guests receives, 

’Tis life's long cold that gives the warmest kiss, 

'Tis tho lost voice comes ofteuest to one's ears. 

We count our rosary by the bends we miss; 

To me at least it seenieth so. 

An exile in tho land once found divino, 

Whilo my starved firo burns low, 

And homeless winds at the loose easement whine, 
Shrill ditties of tho snow-roofed Apcnnine.” 

It has been thought worth while to publish, 
under the title of Esquisse (Tun Maitre (Paris: 
Michel Ldvy), the first draught of Chateau¬ 
briand’s Mtmoires cFoutre-Tombe. He originally 
meant to have called this work Mcmoires de ma 
Vie, and the substitution of the words d'outre- 
tombe, are a specimen of the taste which guided 
him in his later years. Sainte-Beuve would have 
been hard to. persuade that Chateaubriand left the 
year of his birth blank in his first copy, through 
defect of memory. Indeed, one can easily imagine 
the delight with which the veteran critic would 
have hailed the certainty that his enemy had 
written this book, which mainly differs from the 
actual mt moires in the suppression of passages of 
natural feeling, and the insertion of morbid senti¬ 
mentalism. Thus in the edition of 1849, Chateau¬ 
briand omits the passage of the MS. of 1826, 
where he praises the supreme courage, honour, nnd 
sincerity of his father, and he adds to the state¬ 
ment that he was the youngest of ten children, 
the reflection, “favais aversion pour la vie.’’ 
Queer words, as well as queer sentiment, disfigure 
the Memoires d'outrc-Tombe, such words as dochner, 
taillades, blamlices. Chateaubriand was touched by 
the later affectations of the Romanticism he did 
so much to introduce and render possible. The 
most pleasing part of the book is the melancholy 
and affectionate banter of some letters written in 
1834-1843, by this vieux Rent to Madame R 6- 
camier. 

Niccolo Tost massf.0 died in Florence a short 
time since. He was born in Dalmatia in 1803. 
During a long residence at Venice he was one of 
the chiefs of the national party, and under the 
Republic of St. Mark was a member of the Pro¬ 


visional Government. On the capitulation of the 
city he retired to Corfu, and in 1865 returned to 
Florence. His best known work is his Collection 
of the Popular Songs of Tuscany, Corsica, Dal¬ 
matia, and Greece, but he also turned his attention 
to history, criticism, and philology, besides pub¬ 
lishing some poems which' attained no great suc¬ 
cess. Among his works on these subjects are his 
Collection of Papers of Venetian Ambassadors re¬ 
lating to t/lb History of France in the Sixteenth 
Century ; a Commentary and Studies on Dante ; 
the Letters of Pascal Paoli. During the later 
vears of his life he was afflicted with blindness, 
but he has been for many years engaged on a great 
Italian Dictionary. 

We are able this week to furnish our readers 
with some particulars of the charters which, as 
we announced in our last issue, have recently 
been brought to light in Canterbury Cathe¬ 
dral. The whole number of them is said to 
be about 13,000. Of ancient charters there are 
nearly 5,000, ranging from the Conquest to 
the Reformation, the greater portion being of 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries. These prin¬ 
cipally relate to tho estates of the Church, 
but with them are a number of miscel¬ 
laneous papers referring to litigations botween 
the cathedral and other religious foundations, 
royal privileges, &c. For instance, there are 
many documents concerning the dispute between 
Canterbury and York as to the carrying the cross, 
the quarrel between Christ Church and St. Augus¬ 
tine’s, and the detection of forgeries executed by 
the brethren of the latter house. In addition to 
the charters which Kemble used, there are some 
loose ones which had escaped his eve. Amongst 
other curiositied may be mentioned a grant of 
land by Swindulf, Bishop of Rochester, a.d. 888, 
the will of Atheist, m Atheling, a.d. 1015, and a 
confirmation by William I. of an English charter, 
in which the signatures seem to be autographs. 
Among the Rolls found is one containing a copy 
of the ordinances imposed upon Edward II. by 
the Earl of Lancaster in 1315; another contains 
documents of the reign of Henry III., viz., tho 
letter of the French king about the barons’ war, 
the letters of tho barons and of Henry III. con¬ 
senting to refer the matter to the French king, 
the protest of Urban IV. against the provisions of 
Oxford, Prince Edward's defiance of the barons, 
dated a day or two before the battle of Lewes, 
Sic., &c. There is also a copy of the indenture 
between Henry VII., the Abbot of Westminster, 
and the Prior of Christ Church, for the saying of 
masses for his family ; the binding of this is blue 
velvet, ornamented with gilt portcullises and 
roses, and the first page is illuminated. A volume 
called The Christ Church Letter Booh contains 
royal and other letters, some of the fourteenth 
century, but most of them late in the fifteenth 
century; many of these are letters from the 
monks in London to the prior, and accounts of 
the prior's visits to London. We should add that 
Mr. J. B. Sheppard, of Canterbury, has been de¬ 
voting much time to the arrangement and preser¬ 
vation of these archives, and that he will under¬ 
take, under the supervision of Canon Robertson, 
the labour of preparing for tho Historical MSS. 
Commission a report upon the collection of docu¬ 
ments belonging to the Dean and Chapter. 

A Paris correspondent of the Nation gives some 
interesting particulars with regard to the second 
volume of the Catalogue of the MSS. in the 
National Library:— 

“The National Library.” the writor says, “possesses 
a very curious manuscript under this title : ‘A Narra¬ 
tive, in tho form of a Journal, of what took place in 
Cologne between the officers of tho Queen Marie de 
Medieis, from tho 3rd July, 1642. tile day of her death, 
till the 10th November of the same year.’ This manu¬ 
script has never been published, and gives some curious 
details. The officers of the Queen, named Rioland, do 
MarcA Daguin, and Garnier, ns soon ns tho Queen was 
doad, made an inventory of all she possessed. The 
Queen had many debts ; she owed money to her own 
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treasurer, to many merchants. She had pawned, a few 
days before her death, a silver washstand and a 
drinking-goblet. Here is a passage from the narra¬ 
tive :— 

" ‘ A few moments after the death, the said officers 
being in the room of the said Rioland, some other 
officers of tho household told them that it was very 
strange that the gowns of the Queen were already dis¬ 
posed of; that as soon as she had breathed her last 
breath, Mdme. de Fabroni [Fabroni was the Italian 
favourite Of the Queen] had taken away a golden 
crucifix which her Majesty clasped in her hands, as 
well as another crucifix which canto from .Saint Charles 
Borromeo, and which Hor Majesty held in great 
reverence. She was also on the point of taking out 
of the cabinets of the Queen many objects, in order to 
give them to those who would ask for them. She had 
divided tho watches of the Queen between herself and 
tho maids, as well those which were near the bed ns 
those which were in tho cabinets. On seeing which, 
the said gentlemen, Eioland, do Marce Daguin, aud 
Gamier, having entered into tho rooms of Her 
Majesty, and having verified tho aforesaid, represented 
to Mdllo. Silvagc that it would bo well to keep all that 
was in tho house, especially what was in the room and 
in the cabinet of which she had the care, in order that 
nothing should be stolen or lost.; that in her quality 
of first maid, this belonged to her charge. As for the 
watehes and objects which had already been stolen, 
those who had them should bring them back. ’ 

“ Fabroni, the favourite of the unfortunate mother 
of Louis XIII., had already concealed in a drawer 
four thousand jacobuses ; he had already sent, a few 
days before, to his brother in Rome a sum of nearly 
thirty thousand ecus. Such was the miserable end of 
the princess whose triumphal marriage had been 
painted by Rubens, and who seems, in his mag¬ 
nificent pictures, moro a goddess than a queen. 
Fabroni was on the point of leaving Cologne when 
tho Elector stopped him. Fabroni was in possession 
of all the papers of the Queen ; he alono knew where 
she had pawned some of her jewels. Marie de 
Medicis had the finest pearls then known in the 
world; though she had not mentioned them in her 
will, it was known that she had destined them for the 
Queen of France ; and she had also intendod to give 
another string, only second in beauty to tho first, 
to the Queen of England. The Elector seems to have 
behaved well in this difficult matter. Ho contrived to 
get the jewels out of the hands of the Jews. He 
sent a courier to the King of Franco, and meanwhile 
ho supported the persons belonging to the house¬ 
hold of the deceased Queen. On August 10 an order 
of the King's was sent from Fontainebleau, intimating 
‘that the gentlemen Rioland, de Marce, and Gamier 
should take charge of Her Majesty's house till tho 
arrival of an envoy of the King; that no payment 
should be made to Fabroni on the goods of her 
deceased Majesty, no nourishment given to him ; and 
that he should not be allowed to take anything away 
as a legacy, or under any other pretext.’ We read, 
further on in this note of the King, these lines con¬ 
cerning the most famous diamond in the world: ‘ As 
for the big diamond of Her Majesty, called the Saney, 
sold in Holland, though no mention of it was made 
in the paper read to the slid officers by the secretary, 
nevertheless Baron von Hullinchoen has declared that 
only 70.000 livres had been received from the Dutch 
merchant, though tho diamond was pledged for 
75,000 livres, and that the sale was made to satisfy 
this engagement; on which it was repeated to him 
that the diamond had been sold without necessity and 
for the fourth part of its value.’” 

In no country of Europe is more care being 
taken of the national archives than in Italy. In 
accordance with a decree of March 20 of this year 
a commission, composed of nine members, and 
under the presidency of the historian, Senator 
Michele Ainari, has been formed to superintend 
the arrangement and reorganisation of all the 
provincial archives of the kingdom ; to determine 
upon the best means far their preservation; to 
decide upon the expediency of their publication, 
provide for the establishment and maintenance of 
palaeographic schools in connexion with all the 
principal collections of archives, and for the 
training of an efficient staff of upper and lower 
officials, A'C. Considering the treasures which He 
buried in the archives of Tuscany, Florence, 
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Milan, Turin, Parma, Genoa, Venice, and of th® 
numerous other decayed republics and cities of 
Italy, we may anticipate a rich gleaning of 
historical knowledge from this harvest of archaeo¬ 
logical research. 

We are sure that all who are acquainted with 
the valuable German historical series of Heeren 
and Ukert, will be glad to hear that the enter¬ 
prising publishers, Messrs. F. & A. Perthes, of 
Gotha, have made arrangements with Dr. W. von 
Giesebrecht, of Munich, to complete the several 
histories which were left unfinished from the time 
of their first publication. This series, known as 
Europiiische Staatengeschichte, began in 1823, and 
now comprises seventy-two volumes. Some of 
the histories, as Dahlmann's Denmark, and Lap- 
penherg’s and Pauli’s England, very inadequately 
fulfil their original design, having been carried in 
the former case only to the beginning of the six¬ 
teenth century, and in- the latter not further than 
our Norman kings; and we shall, therefore, watch 
with interest the announcement of the names of 
the writers to whom Dr. von Giesebrecht lias 
confided the labour of completing these two im¬ 
portant sections of the general history. It is 
announced that F. F. Carlsson, of Stockholm, has 
nearly completed the fifth volume of the History 
of Siceden, begun by Professor Gejer, and that 
several volumes of other histories are nearly ready 
for publication. 

The most important portions of the sixth 
Eeport of the Deputy Keeper of the Public "Records 
in Ireland, which has just been issued, are the 
account hv Sir J. Bernard Burke of the modern 
State Papers in the Record Tower of Dublin 
Oastle, and the details given by Mr. J. T. Gilbert, 
of the Irish MSS., of which fac-eimiles are being 
prepared at the Ordnance Survey Office, South¬ 
ampton. We learn that the petitions amongst the 
State Papers are about 18,000 in number, and 
aft’ord most valuable historical and genealogical 
information. Tho principal subjects of them are 
connected with the recovery of estates, the re¬ 
versal of outlawries, rewards for the capture of 
"Tories, Robbers, and Rapparees,” renewal of 
patents, &c., &c. We were able to anticipate 
some parts of Mr. Gilbert’s report on Irish MSS. 
in our issues of March 7 and March 14, but the 
new matter supplied by him is of equal value and 
interest. 

Most writers are agreed that fire-engines, with 
leathern hose, were first brought into use at the 
great fire in Southwark, May 26, 1676; but we 
have referred to many encyclopedias without find¬ 
ing the least mention of any person to whose in¬ 
genuity it might be supposed we were indebted 
for the invention. Such being the case, it is im¬ 
portant to notice that among the unprinted State 
Papers of the reign of Charles II. is preserved a 
petition which throws considerable light on the 
subject. This petition is presented by “ Theodorus 
Lattenhower Hollander and Dr. in Physick,” 
and sets forth that he had 
“invented engines for raising of water in greater 
quantity, with much more force and facility than any 
yet extant, and very different from any hitherto in¬ 
vented. and most useful for draining of mines, drowned 
lands, &c. And that whereas your petitioner hath 
lately presented one of the said engines to tho honour¬ 
able tho Lord Mayor and Court of Aldermen for the 
use of the city in quenching of fire, and made a plain 
proof of its great power and effect before them, to 
their abundant satisfaction, insomuch that they gave 
your petitioner a gratuity of one hundred pounds, 
and have bespoke several engines of him.” 

He therefore prays that letters patent may be 
granted to him, so that he may have the sole 
benefit of this invention for fourteen years. The 
petition appears, from a memorandum at the 
bottom of it, to have been laid before the Court 
at Whitehall on August 5, 1675, at which time 
the Attorney-General and Solicitor-General were 
directed to report upon it. This report, signed 
by Sir Fra. Winnington, June 1, 1676, is written 


on the same piece of paper as the original petition, 
and certifies that the— 

new invented engines in the petition mentioned may 
bo of great use in the quenching of fires; and I 
do find by proof upon oath that the same was very 
serviceable in the late fire in Southwark, so that by- 
means thereof St. Thomas his Hospitall and great part 
of that parish was saved from the destruction of the 
fire.” 

The Solicitor-General further certifies that it will 
not be in any sort contrary to law to grant the 
sole benefit of the said engines to the petitioner 
No further reference to Dr. Lattenhower, in 
connexion with this invention, is to be found. It 
seems probable, however, that he parted with hi» 
interest in it to others, for in the London Gazette, 
issued August 14, 1676, appears the following’ 
advertisement:— 

“ Whereas His Majestyhnth granted Letters Patents 
unto Mr. Wharton and Mr. Strode, for a certain new 
invented Engine, for quenching of fire, with leather 
pipes, which carries a great quantity and a continual 
stream of water with an extraordinary force, to the 
top of any house, into any room, passage or alley, 
being much more useful than any that hath been 
hitherto invented, as was attested under the hands of 
the Masters of St Thomas’s Hospital, and Officers of 
tho same Parish, as in the late great fire at Southwark, 
to their gTeat benefit and advantage. It being there¬ 
fore of so public a security and good, this is to give 
Notice, That they are to be sold at Mr. Houses, at the 
sign of the Peacock in St. Martins-lane in the Fields.” 

Amoks the Same State Papers of the year 1076, 
from which the above-quoted petition is taken, is 
also an interesting record of a celebrated astro¬ 
nomer. The document is undated, but is ad¬ 
dressed “ for y* r* ho bl * S’ Jo. Williamson ; ” it 
runs thus:— 

“ Mr. Edmund Halley student of Queens Colledg in 
Oxford liaveing for some years been a dilligent ob¬ 
server of y* Planetts and starrs, has found it absolute 
necessary (besides the continuance of observations 
here) that in some place betwixt tho Tropicks where 
the Sunn & Moone & Planetts will passe necr the 
Zenith w ,h out Refraction their motions will much be 
ascertained and navigation perfected, and that the 
Island of S* Helena wilbe a fltt place, where the 
Celestial Globe may be finished, the starrs in the 
Southern Hemisphere being much out of their places. 

“ He humbly desires his Ma““ letters of Recomend- 
ation to y* Govern' & Comitteo of the East India 
Company, that they will cause the shipp ready to goe 
to S‘ Helena to transport him & his freind thither 
and that lie may'have their ordors that there he may¬ 
be received & entertained & have such assistance as 
may bo fitt for liis undertakeing." 

It was towards the end of this year, the bio¬ 
graphers tell us, that Halley, who was but twenty 
years old at the time, went to St. Helena to make 
his observations. 

The number of the Alt-preussische Monatsschrift 
for February and March contains a continuation 
of the sources of Prussian History from 1230 to 
1243, by Dr. Perlbach; and an account of the right 
of the State to amber found on the shore, by Dr. 
von Briinneck, together with other matter. At a 
meeting of the Anthropological Society of Danzig, 
Herr Mannhart read a paper on the tradition that 
new buildings could not be safely completed with¬ 
out a human sacrifice, usually an innocent child. 
As late as 1843, he says, at the erection of a railway 
bridge in Germany, it was popularly believed that 
human sacrifices had taken place. In Scandinavia, 
animals were buried when a church was built; 
and Herr Mannhart argues from the belief that, if 
this practiee were intermitted, the first infant bap¬ 
tised in the church would die, that the burial of 
the animal had taken the place of the original 
burial of a child. He sayB that in removing old 
ruins bones of men and animals are frequently 
found, “ wie,” he says, “ u. A. die in neuerer Zeit 
unter der Blackfriarbriicke in London gefundenen 
Thier-und Menschen Knochen,” an illustration 
which seems to argue a belief in a greater antiquity 
for Blackfriars Bridge than Londoners are likely to 
ascribe to it. 
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F rom the following extract from a letter writ¬ 
ten by Lord Dorchester in 1630, and printed in 
Mr. Sainabury’a Papers relating to Jlubens, it 
appears that crushes at Court were not altogether 
niutnown in the reign of Charles I. At the public 
audience of a new Spanish ambassador, 

“ the number of ladies was so great that being 
divided from the lords, and standing down in file 
on the Queen’s side from the state,” i.e. the throne, “ to 
the lower end of the Banqueting House where tho 
ambassador entered, that they reached to the very door, 
and yet were there many fallings out for spoiling one 
another's ruffe by being so close ranked.” 


NOTES OP TRAVEL. 


Papers relating to Her Majesty's Colonial Pos¬ 
sessions, Part L, 1874.—These papers, which have 
lately been presented to Parliament, contain valu¬ 
able information about the population, trade, agri¬ 
culture, the state of education, crime, &c., of 
twenty-six of our colonies, the reports being drawn 
up under the direction of their respective go¬ 
vernors. From Jamaica come most gratifying 
accounts of the great and steady increase of trade 
during the last seven years, the value of the im¬ 
ports in 1866 being put down at 1,030,796/., while 
the latest return shows an increase of upwards of 
500,000/. upon that amount. Several sugar estates 
were purchased last year bv wealthy Cubans, who, 
abandoning their own distracted island, have 
settled in Jamaica. One old estate was particu¬ 
larly mentioned to Governor Sir J. P. Grant as 
having been for some years in a languishing con¬ 
dition ; a Cuban gentleman had just purchased it, 
and sent an order to England for 4,000 1. worth of 
new machinery. The skill, industry, and enter¬ 
prise of these our new fellow-subjects must tell 
upon their neighbours, and indirectly benefit the 
whole colony. The cultivation of tobacco ac¬ 
cording to the Cuban system has also made a 
satisfactory start, and is fast increasing. It is 
believed that there is nothing to prevent Jamaica 
cigars from equalling those exported from 11avan- 
nan. Every effort, at any rate, is being made to at¬ 
tain that standard of perfection : in March, 1870, a 
prize of250/. was offered for the best tobacco, to be 
produced in Jamaica by any one cultivator of not 



i competitors in 1872. The article of 
bamboo for fibre to be used in the manufacture of 
paper has quadrupled the export of the previous 
year, and the same almost may be said of many 
minor products, such as cocoa, bananas, oranges, 
pines, limes, lime-juice, and yams. It has lately 
come to the knowledge of the governor that a 
noted French firm is about to establish a factory 
for making the extract of logwood in Jamaica, 
whereby the freight of thousands of tons of value¬ 
less wood-fibre, now needlessly sent across the 
Atlantic, will be saved; and that an English com¬ 
pany is establishing a factory there for making 
paper from bamboo on the spot. Both enterprises 
well deserve success. 

The reports from Tobago are by no means so 
satisfactory. The population there is considerably 
out of proportion to the area of the island, and 
thus a large area of valuable and fertile land is 
almost in a primitive state. Large tracts, which 
in former days were undoubtedly the site of well- 
worked estates, are covered with forest. A suc¬ 
cession of droughts has of late years tended to 
reduce cultivation considerably, especially in Sandy 
Point, one of the best districts of Tobago—a level 

f lain of several square miles, once rich and fertile, 
ut now in a worse condition than any other part 
of the colony. Sugar of course forms the staple 
of cultivation and export, while yams, sweet 
potatoes, and most descriptions of tropical vege¬ 
tables grow in great profusion, and require a 
minimum of cultivation and labour. Many En¬ 
glish vegetables, as peas, cabbages, broccoli, vege¬ 
table marrow, &c., thrive welL One of the 
objections to Tobago, which appears to have 
taken a tolerably firm hold of the public mind in 


the West Indies, is its reputed unhealthiness. 
Immigrants from Barhadoes, it is often observed, 
suffer considerably from ague and fever on their 
first arrival; but they soon recover and become 
most valuable labourers. As regards the white 
and native population, Lieut.-Governor Ussher 
writes, “ they appear to present a fair average of 
health, especially the whites, of whom there are 
many examples to be quoted at this moment of 
lengthened residence in this colony without injury 
to health.” 

Fine estates are to be purchased there for prices 
ranging from 2,000/. to 6,000/.; similar properties 
in Barbadoes would be worth probably ten times 
that amount. 

At St. Lucia we note an increase in the popula¬ 
tion of nearly 5,000 souls within the last ten years, 
a somewhat remarkable fact where the entire 
number of inhabitants reaches only 31,610. Here, 
it seems, many of the estates have changed bands 
lately, and as the new owners are men of means 
and enterprise, there is good reason to expect great 
benefits from a new system of management. 

“Grenada,” reports Lieut.-Governor Freeling, 
“ possesses so many advantages over some of the 
other islands in being very healthy (exempt from 
hurricanes and from severe shocks of earthquake), 
and in having a peaceable and contented peasantry, 
that it is a matter for grave consideration why its 
progress is not more rapid—why, when in small 
or smaller islands, like Nevis,’ Montserrat, and 
Dominica, in the Leeward, and St. Vincent and St. 
Lucia, in the Windward group, capitalists are pur¬ 
chasing land, Grenada should appear to possess no 
attractions, tjiere being no competition for valuable 
estates in the market.” The reason is to be found, 
Governor Freeling thinks, in the loose manner in 
which the government iscarried on. The Legislative 
Assembly, composed of twenty-six members, meets 
but seldom, and, as a rule, one day’s sitting, no 
matter how important are the measures to be 
discussed, seems to be considered long enough by 
many representatives, who then hurry back to their 
own business. Thus matters of moment and 
interest have been frequently postponed until for¬ 
gotten, such as the repair of roads and buildings; 
and legislation on many and varied subjects has 
not kept pace with the age. 

On April 17 the Egyptian Institute of Cairo 
held an extraordinaiy sitting to hear the narrative 
of the traveller Gerard Rohlfe, returned from the 
Libyan desert with the caravan of scientific men 
under his direction. This enterprising expedition, 
though fruitful in results, did not attain its pre¬ 
scribed end—the oasis of Kufarah, which they 
desired to visit in order to discover a new route 
across the desert. The heavens and the soil 
opposed insuperable obstacles to their progress. 
They found themselves in front of an interminable 
chain of sand-hills (dunes) placed transversely, 
and were beaten back by such murderous blasts as 
to render it impossible to pursue their intended 
direction. To persevere in the attempt in the 
midst of mountains of moving sand would have 
been inevitable destruction. They lost sixty 
camels. Thev then turned towards the north, and, 
leaving the Great Oasis of Dachel, they passed on 
to that of Siwah, more to the west. 

The various members of the expedition gave a 
abort account of their labours, and two hundred 
photographs were produced, among which was 
that of a beautiful Egyptian temple discovered in 
the oasis of Dachel, with hieroglyphics wonder¬ 
fully preserved. 

The famous Bahr-bela-ma, near Siwah, always 
believed to be the ancient bed of the Nile, does 
not exist. To this negative result, which has 
yet its importance, the expedition arrived. It 
will, therefore, be erased from the maps. 

The remainder of the sitting was occupied by 
a communication of Professor Panceri relative to 
his experiments on the action of the poison of the 
Egyptian serpents, arriving at the conclusion that 
two animals only, the ichneumon and Mephitis 
libgoa, are able to resist the effects of large doses 


of the poison of the naja and the ceraste, so that 
in ordinary cases they may be considered as in¬ 
vulnerable to these serpents. These results may 
account for the veneration in which the ichneumon 
was held by the ancient Egyptians. 

The annual meeting of the French Society for 
the Saving of Life from Shipwreck was held 
under the presidency of Admiral le Baron la 
RonciSre le Nourv, on May 4. The president 
drew attention to the necessity for enlarging and 
extending the operations of the Society on account 
of the great increase of trade. Fortunately, the 
past winter had not been marked by many violent 
storms, but the Marine Department and the society 
had alike felt the importance of providing for 
greater efficiency in the saving of life. They had 
been incited to this furthermore by the terrible 
tragedy of the Korthfleet, and by the genuine 
feeling aroused by Mr. PlimsolTs strenuous efforts 
on behalf of merchant seamen. A bill had been 
prepared for submission to the National Assembly, 
Dut the president showed that such measures 
would have to be supplemented by extreme 
watchfulness and care, for without these no 
amount of legislation could avail. In conclusion, 
he paid a tribute of praise to the Customs officers 
on different parts ot the coast, who, though not 
seafaring men, had risked their lives in the noblest 
manner in numerous cases of shipwreck during the 
past year. 

That once popular resort for invalids, St. 
Helena, has rapidly declined in prosperitv of late 
vears, and the latest published report from Governor 
Vice-Admiral I’atev points to no circumstance 
that in Rny way indicates an improvement in the 
depressed condition of the island. From the 
falling-off of trade, and the diminished means of 
employment, a large number of the best labourers 
and artificers have gone away in search of a more 
remunerative field; 280 have emigrated to the 
Cape of Good Hope, the greater portion of whom 
have been engaged for service in the copper mines 
in Namaqualaud. From these causes, from the 
absence of capital, and from the reduction of the 
establishments, civil and military, all landed pro¬ 
perty has become greatly depreciated in value. 
Rents on an average have fallen about thirty- 
three per cent, below their former amount. 
The government lands at Longwood, which have 
yielded a rental of 313/. per annum during the last 
twenty-one years, could not on the expiration of 
the lease be re-let for a higher rent than 106/., 
although repeatedly advertised. The lands at 
Deadwood, formerly let at 135/., are now let at GO/, 
per annum. Sales of land cannot be effected at all 
except at a ruinous sacrifice. A property which 
had twice within the last nine years realised 400/. 
could not be sold last year for a higher sum 
than 80/. Another property costing over 800/. 
sold for 185/. Attention has been turned to the 
cultivation of fibre plants, chiefiv the aloe and the 
New Zealand flax ; it is too early yet to determine 
with what prospects of success. The Governor 
further remarks after this discouraging statement 
of affairs:— 

“ The situation of St. Helena in mid-ocean (sighted 
by all ships from India, and a very large number from 
Australia) renders it a most important position for 
Imperial purposes as a coaling station and depot for 
vessels of war. and it would be highly desirable that 
it should not bo allowed to fall into insignificance, 
more particularly as in the ovent of hostilities the 
sinking of one ship in the Suez Canal (either by acci¬ 
dent or design) might effectually close that passage ; 
consequently the situation of this island, in my 
opinion, is of the highest importance, and not inferior 
to that of Malta or Gibraltar. Two or threo steamers 
stationod here would intercept the whole of the re¬ 
turning trade of the East.” 

A commercial report from Kdnigsberg com¬ 
ments on the extraordinary alterations which are 
daily taking place in the Russian dominions; 
whole countries are being opened up by railways 
where formerly there were hardly any means of 
communication. The ultimate result on commerce 
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it is impossible to estimate at present. All, or 
nearly all, is still in an embryo state, and any 
predictions as to which routes or what dimen¬ 
sions trado will eventually take must remain 
surmises; but when one thinks of the country 
between the Black Sea at Odessa and the Baltic 
at Konigsberg—Pillau being directly connected 
by a railway which is now completed, and that 
likewise St. Petersburg, Moscow, Kieff, Tobolsk, 
the Crimea, and Sebastopol are within a few 
days’ journey by rail—all of which has been com¬ 
pleted without any of the Mat which accompanied 
the opening of the Suez Canal—it is difficult to 
imagine what results will ensue. One thing at least 
appears at present to be evident, that this part of the 
world wishes to extend trade with Great Britain 
more than seems to be the case in the more 
southerly and westerly porta of Germany. 

The papers state that the Rev. Charles New, 
of the Methodist Free Church—whose work, en¬ 
titled Life, Wanderings, and Labours in Eastern 
Africa, we reviewed two months ago—has just 
left this country for the scene of his previous 
labours. After investigating some of the less- 
known portions of the coast, he proposes to press 
forward into the interior in the direction of the 
Nile sources. Mr. New is corresponding member 
of the Royal Geographical Society and of the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. 

The Gazzetta Livorneme announces that its 
fellow-countryman, Captain Fortunato Cassone, 
just returned from a voyage in the Indo-Chinese 
Seas, has given to the Institute at Leghorn a 
valuable collection of plants, shells, ana verte¬ 
brate. Among the most interesting of the last 
are his rare specimens of the water-snakes (Hydro- 
phis) which inhabit the Indian seas. 
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CORRESPONDENCE . j 

ROMAN INSCRIPTIONS IN BRITAIN. 

Oxford : May 12, 1874. 

I hope you will allow me to make one or two 
additions to my article of April 18, on “ Roman 
Inscriptions in Britain.” Since writing' it I have 
seen reason to suspect the antiquity of the stone 
at Llaniihangel-y-Traethau, with which I will 
not trouble you till Professor Hiibner has been 
able to pronounce a final judgment upon it. I 
ought also to state that there is a list of “ vocabula” 
at the end of his index to the Inscriptiones Britan- 
niae, in which seria occurs, while possivit is not 
very uncommon in provincial inscriptions. The 
map, moreover, supplies the place of a list of names 
where inscriptions have been found, and in Pro¬ 
fessor Ilubner’s opinion is better than an alpha¬ 
betical catalogue. I was, therefore, certainly in 
error in desiring such a list of “ vocabula,” though 
I am inclined to think that a catalogue of names 
might still be a useful addition to the book, be¬ 
sides the map. In quoting no. 1201 I have used 
the word trophy in describing the mass of lead 
found at the Wokey Hole in Somersetshire. This 
is the word used by the old writers on the subject, 
but is, strictly speaking, inaccurate, as the mass in 
question seems to have had no direct connexion 
with military operations. 

Canon Rame, in a letter I have since received, 
mentions another inscription recently found at 
York on a bon^ tablet at the breast of a skeleton— 

DOMINI VICTOR 
VINCAS FKLIX. 

Are we to suppose that the man’s name was Victor, 
and that the vincas is a play upon it, standing for 
vivas, or some such more usual formula ? Is it, 
again, Christian or Mithraic P The same ques¬ 
tion may be asked respecting the gravestone found 
at Sea Mills, near Bristol, on which Mr. Scarth 
recently read a paper to the Archaeological In¬ 
stitute, and which he and others think to be 
Christian. He has been kind enough to send me 
a drawing of it. On the summit is a J|C, which 
he takes for an incomplete }R. Then comes a full- 
face bust, with ear-rings, and something like an 
aureola round it, and on the left a leaping dog, on 
the right a cock. Below are the letters srES | c 
senti, which seem to contain the name “ Spes, 
wife of Gaius Sentius ” (Cp. Dr. McOaul’s paper 
in the December number of the Archaeological 
Association Journal). 

Canon Raine in his letter further describes 
two ivory instruments found in a stone coffin, 
somewhat of the shape of a boat cut in half— 
an eight-oar, I presume — about a foot long 
and highly polished, with a sharp spike at 
one end and the other part hollowed. I should 
conjecture, from his description, that one end was 
used for a fork and the other for a spoon. Can 
any of your readers throw light upon this point P 

I should like to draw attention to the recently 
discovered Lex Coloniae Jidiae Genetivae, which 
is edited by Hiibner and Mommsen, in the last 
number of the Ephemeris Epigraphica. It is a 
document of first-rate importance, and appears to 
be one of those laws, carried by Antony in the first 
months after the dictator’s death, to which Cicero 
refers (Philipp, v. 4,10). It belongs, of course, to 
Spain, but may be mentioned here. 

I shall, with your permission, send you an ac¬ 
count of any other newly-found inscriptions that 
come to my knowledge, as I think you will agree 


with me that the Academy would be doing good 
service by promoting a wider interest in such 
things. John Wordsworth. „ 


THE HISSARLIK INSCRIPTIONS DECIPHERED. 

Oxford : May 11,1874. 

In my article on Dr. Schliemann’s discoveries 
at Troy (Academy, Jan. 10), I had declared the 
deciphering of the Hissarlik inscriptions hopeless. 
They seemed too few in number, too short, too in¬ 
complete to admit of any thing like a truly scientific 
treatment. Though I pointed out the similarity of 
certain letters with Phoenician letters, I carefully 
guarded against calling either the letters or the 
language Phoenician. The letters, though in some 
cases not only similar to, but identical with, 
Phoenician letters, belong, as I said, to no definite 
series; and as the modifications of the Phoenician 
alphabet have a history of their own, no scholar 
would think of explaining an inscription as con¬ 
sisting at the same time both of ancient and modem 
varieties. I have been credited both by Dr. 
Schliemann and by the writer in the Edinburgh 
Review with the interpretation of an inscription 
as giving the name of 'IXiov ; but I should have 
thought that from the wording of the sentence it 
was clear that, though I admitted the temptation, 
I did not yield to the temptation of reading the 
Hissarlik seal as containing the name of Homer’s 
Iliou. 

Dr. Ilaug (Academy, February 7), tried to de¬ 
cipher some of the inscriptions as written in 
the Cyprian, others as written in the Phoenician, 
alphabet, but the results at which he arrived were 
not considered encouraging. In spite of this, Pro¬ 
fessor Gomperz, of Vienna, well known to classical 
scholars in this country, has made a new attempt 
to use the Cyprian alphabet, as lately discovered 
by Smith, Birch, and Brandis (see my article m 
the Academy, March 21), for deciphering the 
short fragments of inscriptions found by Dr. 
Schliemann, and, it would seem, with decided 
success. He has read a paper before the Imperial 
Academy, of which an abstract appears in the 
Vienna journals. He reads one inscription (tab. 
xix. No. 656) as lAat or Via, “Be gracious;* 
another (tab. cxc. No. 3,474) he reads iy<* 
ranaropip, which he translates, “ I dedicate this 
to the goddess Apaturos,” a name of Athene or 
Aphrodite; a third, by being read from right to 
left, yielded the words Tapp Hip, “to the divine 
leader or prince.” 

One cannot read Professor Gomperz’s paper 
without perceiving that there is method in nis 
decipherment. If I speak still with somo dif¬ 
fidence, it is chiefly oecause I only know the 
Cyprian letters from the types cast by the 
Berlin Academy, not from the original Cyprian 
inscriptions, and can therefore form no definite 
opinion how far Professor Gomperz is justified in 
admitting varieties of each letter. Of course, 
with such scanty material, some room is left 
for accident, but the reading of the last in¬ 
scription, in particular, inspires confidence. And 
what startling results would flow from this dis¬ 
covery 1 Among antiquities found at Hissarlik 
at a depth of seven metres below the surface, and 
therefore classed as pre-historic or pre-Hellenic, or 
non-Hellenic, we find the Cyprian alphabet and 
the Greek language! This will show that the 
objections which I raised at the meeting of the 
Society of Antiquaries (Academy, May 2) against 
the names of pre-Hellenic or non-Hellenic, assigned 
to the Hissarlik antiquities by Mr. Newton, 
were well founded. The Cyprian alphabet (see 
Academy, March 21), is of cuneiform origin, and 
so imperfect, as compared with the Phoenician 
letters, that as soon as the Phoenician letters be¬ 
came known, it had to vanish. It may, therefore, 
be taken for granted that the Hissarlik antiquities, 
containing the inscriptions, represent a period of 
Asiatic Greek civilisation anterior to the arrival 
of the Phoenicians, or, at all events, of the Phoeni¬ 
cian letters, in Asia Minor. And yet the language 
is Greek—real, historical Greek. Here are the first 
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elements for forming a conception of a real, as 
distinct from a Homeric Troy, though the name 
is, as yet, a simple assumption. Hitherto no 
scholar could have ventured to speak of a 
real Troy, except to express his profound igno¬ 
rance of it. We only knew the Homeric Troy, 
Troy as conceived by Homer, with its arts, 
and its religion, and its language as reflected in 
the mind of a Greek poet. Beyond this we knew 
as little of a real as distinct from a Homeric 
Troy, as we know of a real as distinct from a 
Homeric Hades. Now we may say for the first 
time, supposing that Professor Gomperz is right, 
that at a period previous to the introduction of 
the Cadmean letters, Greek was spoken on the 
Skamandros, and a civilisation which had reached 
the culminating point of the art of writing, at 
least for monumental purposes, had struck root on 
the spurs of Mount Ida. Max Muixer. 


THE WORD “ROSE.” 


Clapbfim : May 12,1874. 

Permit me to add a few words to the discussion 
on the origin of the word “rose.” Not only 
Aryan and Semitic, but, as Professor Max Muller 
says, “ even Hamitic scholars ” have something to 
say upon the subject. 

An important question, to which justice has not 
yet been done, is whether the Coptic OTfHpT 
is a genuine Egyptian word, or one of the many 
Arabic words introduced into the Coptic vocabu¬ 
lary by the Mohammedan conquest. One portion 
of this question can now be answered with 
absolute certainty. The word existed in the 
Egyptian language two thousand years before 
the Mohammedan conquest. The older form 


KTH 




uartd, is to be found as 

7 

early as the fourth Anastasi papyrus (page 
12, line 2) written in the time of Seti IL; 
and the document in which it occurs is still 
older, for a considerable fragment of it is 
found in the first Sallier papyrus, and is probably 


of the time of the 
1,300 years before 


great Rameses, more than 
the Christian aera. That 


uartd is the real original of OTTHpX is, I think, 
quite certain; but I am bound to say that there 
is as yet no positive evidence of its botanical iden¬ 
tity with our rose. It was, however, a definite 
flower, the object of songs sung to the accompani¬ 
ment of musical instruments in drinking parties. 
It is by no means unlikely that the discovery of 
a picture of the flower itself, with its name 
written over it, may one day enable ns to identify 
it with certainty. The meanings of a vast number 
of Egyptian words have been identified in this 
wav. 

There still remains the question whether the 
ancient uartd is a native Egyptian or a borrowed 
word, and if the latter, whence borrowed. The 
form of the word leads me, I confess, to consider 
it as an Aramaean importation. There is at least 
nothing to be said against this hypothesis. There 
are very few (if any) foreign words in the 
Egyptian texts anterior to the eighteenth dynasty, 
but from the beginning of this period intercourse 
with Asiatic countries, and the importation of 
foreign merchandise and words, was constantly on 
the increase. Many of these foreign words end in 

1 ^ ta, corresponding, not, as Egyptologists have 

commonly supposed, to the final Hebrew at, it, or 
ot, but to the Aramaic RJ1. The very passage of 
the fourth Anastasi papyrus which speaks of the 
uartd speaks of the Kendndur as a musical in¬ 
strument, which M. Chabas with great proba¬ 
bility identifies with 1135, a word, however, by 
no means confined to one form or to the Hebrew 
section of the Semitic family. 

_ Whether it be possible or no to trace the 
history of the word uartd further back than I have 
done is Terr doubtful. The original form of the 
word may be Accadian for aught we know. If it 


be a Semitic word its root is lost, but there would 
be nothing surprising in this. Our knowledge of 
the Semitic vocabulary is extremely limited. The 
Hebrew lexicons, for instance, give us probably as 
untrue a notion of the extent of the ancient 
Hebrew vocabulary as the Coptic lexicons do of 
the ancient Egyptian language. We have now 
actually recovered from the monuments and 
papyri as many thousand Egyptian words as 
Peyron’s lexicon contains hundreds. 

Anyhow, I cannot see any sufficient reason for 
going to the Persian language for the name of the 
rose. There is nothing more notorious in the 
history of Persian than the enormous extent to 
which it has borrowed from Semitic sources, par¬ 
ticularly from Arabic. Dr. Wright is certainly 
unassailable as to his statements, first that the 
Persians have borrowed the common Arabic word 
ward for the rose; and secondly, that vartd, in the 
Pehlevi-Pazend glossary, seems to be nothing but 
the Aramaic varda. 

The probability of a connexion with the Zend 
vareda would undoubtedly add great weight to 
any positive historical evidence of a Persian origin, 
but in the absence of such evidence little import¬ 
ance can be attached to it. I could as easily find 
an Egyptian derivation for pidov in the very com¬ 
mon word rut, which as a verb signifies “ to grow,” 
and as a substantive “ that which grows ” “ what 
is grown,” etc. In Coptic it appears under the 
stems rot. and rot. The passage from the t to a d 
is no difficulty, for the a in Meades and all other 
Hellenised Egyptian names corresponds to a t in 
the original. P. Le Page Rexodf. 


SWISS AIXMEN 1)8. 

Oxford : May 18, 1874. 

In my notice of Mr. Barham Zincke’s Swiss 
Allmends, published in your columns last week, 
I used the following words: “ Of the etymology 
of the word Mr. Zincke does not so much as give 
a hint.” This statement is not strictly accurate, 
for on p. 287 Mr. Zincke says: “ Allmend means 
land which is held and used, as the word itself 
indicates, in common.” I am very sorry I over¬ 
looked this passage, and shall be much obliged if 
you will allow this correction to appear in your 
next issue. . James R. Thursfield. 


EVE AND THE RIB. 

In a recent number of the Academy (April 18), 
mention was made of a solution proposed by Dr. 
Kleinert to the problem, why Eve should be 
said to have been formed from a rib. The “ so¬ 
lution ” was this:— 

“ The primitivo Semitic language possessed a word 
‘hav. rib. It is preserved iu tlio Arabic dual form 
al-‘havdnt, which can no more be referred to a tri- 
literal root than yadani, the two hands. The word 
was lost in Hebrew, but, before it was lost, the name 
of the mother of all living, ‘Havva, had beon mixed 
up with ‘hav, the old word for rib, so that nothing 
was more natural than that Eve should be said, not 
only to he ‘ bono of my bone,’ but the very rib, or ‘hav, 
of Adam.” 

It will be observed that the whole theory hangs 
upon one single nail, the Arabic “ dual” form 
al-‘havdni, or, as it is better written, el-hawdni. 
Unfortunately, Dr. Kleinert’s knowledge of Arabic 
does not appear to be quite equal to the occasion. 
In the first place, el-haicani (or, without the de¬ 
finitive, hawdnin) is not a dual form, but the 
plural of hdniyetun. In the next place, it can 
and must be referred to a triliteral root, hnw or 
Any. Lastly, even supposing that some Arabic 
scholar should agree with I>r. Kleinert in con¬ 
tending that the root of el-hawdni is biliteral, it 
must yet be remembered that these two radicals 
would be An, not An;; and thus the w or v, 
which is essential to Dr. Kleinert’s theory, is cut 
away by his own supposition of a biliteral root. 
The root A nw means “ bend,” and el-hawdni (— 
“ the benders ”) is tbe name for the longest ribs. 

Standby Lanb Poole. 


The Editor will be glad if the Secretaries of Insti¬ 
tutions, and other persons concerned, will lend 
their aid m making this Calendar as complete as 
possible. 


appointments pob next week. 

Saturday, May 16, 1 p.m. Sale at Christie’s of the remaining 
portion of the Collection of 
Drawings and Pictures of the 
late R. Ellison, Esq. 

2 p.m. Operatic Concert (Floral Hall). 

8 p.m. New Philharmonic Concert (Ma- 
tiaine E&sipoff's First Appear¬ 
ance (St. James’s Hall). 

„ Crystal Palace : FOte in Honour of 
the Czar. Grand Concert. 

Monday, May 18, 1 p.m. Sale at Christie's of the Modem 

Pictnres and Water Colonrs of 
the late J. Famworth, Esq. 

,, Sale at Sotheby’s of the Library 
and MSS. of the late Sir W- 
Tite. 

3 p.m. Asiatic : Anniversary. 

„ Herr Paner’s third Historical 
Piano Recital (Hanover Square 
Rooms). 

8 p.m. British Architects. 

„ Fourth Philharmonic Concert (St. 
James's Hall). 

„ Society of Arts: Professor Bnrff 
on “ Carbon and Certain Com¬ 
pounds of Carbon.*’ (VI.) 

Tuesday, May 19, 3 p.m. Royal Institution : Professor 

Rutherford on “The Nervous 
System.*’ 

7.45p.m. Statistical: Dr. Millar on “Sta¬ 
tistics of Death by Suicide among 
British Troops; ” Mr. J. Bid- 
dnlph Martin on “ The Elections 
of 1868 and 1874.’’ 

8 p.m. Pathological. 

„ Anthropological: Mr.E. R. Hodges 
and the President on “ Notes 
on a Phoenician Inscription 
alleged to exist in Brazil; ” 
Mr. E. Croggan on “ The Keltic 
Element iu the Lycian Inscrip¬ 
tions ; ’’ MissEinma Wallingtoa 
on “The Physical and Intel¬ 
lectual Capacities of Woman 
equal to those of Man ; ’’ Mr. E. 
Staniland Wake on “ Canni¬ 
balism.’’ 

8.30 p.m. Zoological. 

9 p.m. Civil Engineers : The President's 

Annual Conversazione. 

Wednesday, May20,11 a.m. Pharmaceutical: Anniversary. 

12 Society of Arts: Special Meeting 
on Public Museums and Gal¬ 
leries. 

1 p.m. Sale at Christie’s of the Collection 
of Old Worcester Porcelain of 
Percy Robins, Esq. 

„ Sale at Christie’s of the Paintings, 
Engravings, and Painters* Ktckr 
ings of the late John Pye. 

„ Sale at Sotheby’s of the Hugh 
Howard Collection of Coins and 
Medals. 

2.30 p.m. Grand Opera Concert (St. James'* 

Hall). 

7 p.m. Meteorological. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts : Captain H. W. 

Tyler on “Simplicity as the 
Essential Element of Safety and 
Efficiency in the Working of 
Railways.” 

„ New Philharmonic Concert (Si. 
James’s Hall). 

THURSDAY, May 21, 8 p.m. Royal Institution : Professor Story 
Mnskelyne on “ Physical Sym¬ 
metry in Crystals.” 

4 p.m. Z-'ologicnl. 

6 p.m. Philosophical Club. 

7 p.m. Numismatic. 

8 p.m. Chemical: Dr. Corfietd on “ Tl/e 

Sewage Question from a Chemi¬ 
cal point of view.” 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. 

„ Royal: Mr. n. N. Moseley on 
“The Structure and Develop¬ 
ment of Ptripatus Capsn.y x ; ” 
Mr. J. Imray on “ The Uniform 
Wave of Oscillation—an Analy¬ 
sis;” Professor Tyndall on 
“Some further Experiments on 
the Transmission of Sound ; ” 
Mr. W. Spottiswoodc on “Com¬ 
binations of Colour by Polarised 
Light.” 

Friday, May 22, 3 p.m. Hallo’s Third Recital (St. James’s 

Hall). 

4 p.m. Botanic. 

8 p.m. New Shnkspere Society : Mr. J. 

W. Hales on “ King Lear os a 
Type of the Kelt.” 

„ Qnckett Club. 

„ Society of Arts: Mr. W. Weldon 

on “ The Manufacture of Cblo* 
rine.” 

8.80 p.m. Clinical. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution : Professor W. 

K. Clifford on “ Tho Education 
of the People.” 
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La Cliaino Traditionelle: Contes et Legendcs 

au •point de vue Mythique. Par Hyacinthe 

Husson. (Paris, 1874.) 

To look for fragments of ancient mythology- 
in modern folk-lore is like looking for 
Sanskrit or Greek in English or French. 
We now and then meet with a modem 
word which seems hardly to have suffered at 
all from the wear and tear of centuries, and 
looks as fresh and sharp as if it had 
just been issued from the mint; but such 
cases are rare, and frequently they are 
deceptive. Lolling may be the Sanskrit 
lal, rot is the Sanskrit raja, daughter is the 
Sanskrit duhitar; but to call is certainly not 
k-a\c~tv, nor can Wodan be identified with Bud¬ 
dha, or Paradise with the Sanskrit Paradesa. 
Then come all the doubts as to whether what 
we find so strangely like in English and San¬ 
skrit comes direct from the primeval Aryan 
inheritance, or whether it was borrowed at a 
later time by one heir from the other. Sugar 
sounds very much like Sanskrit sarkara, grit, 
pebbles; it is in fact the same word; but 
the Sanskrit sarkara passed through Per¬ 
sian and Arabic before it reached Europe, 
where it appears as aaK^apor, saccharum, 
zucchero, granulated sugar. In English the 
word has reached the very point from which 
it started, for cabmen now speak of the 
sharp stones on newly macadamised roads 
as sugar, Sanskrit sarkara. 

There is but one safe path to follow in 
these researches into the origin of words or 
stories. We must trace the modern words 
back to their most ancient forms in their 
own language, and the modem stories back 
to their most ancient version in their own 
country, before we attempt any comparison. 
Without this process all combinations are 
guesswork, sometimes very attractive and 
almost irresistible, but always dangerous, and 
never of really scientific value. 

M. Husson, in a small volume just pub¬ 
lished, called La Chains Traditionelle, has 
selected some well-known popular stories, 
and has pointed out in them fragments of 
ancient mythology, such as we find in the 
Vedas and elsewhere. His analysis is always 
clever and ingenious, but the conviction 
which it carries must greatly depend on the 
disposition of the readers. It may be or it 
may not be, is what many will say after 
reading his book, though few will put it 
down without feeling that some of the 
coincidences discovered by the author are 
very strange and very startling. 

He begins with the story of Little Red 
Riding-Hood, and he points out that, like 
her, the Dawn in the Veda is represented as 
a young maiden, as carrying messages, as 
bringing food, as travelling along to join 
the old Dawn, and as intercepted and swal¬ 
lowed by the Wolf, whether as the repre¬ 
sentative of the sun, or of the night. All 
this is true, and might be supported by 
ample evidence. Even the fact that the 
dawn was rescued from the mouth of the 
wolf may be matched by the German story 
which represents Rothkappchen as cut out 
of the wolf’s stomach. But in spite of all 
this, it would be a bold assertion to say 
that the story of Red Riding-Hood was 
really a metamorphosis of an ancient story 


of the rosy-fingered Eos or the Vedic Ushas 
with her red horses, and that the two ends, 
Ushas and Rothkappchen, are really held 
together by an unbroken traditional chain. 

Everything is changed as soon as, in 
addition to the coincidences in charac¬ 
teristic events, we have the evidence of 
language. Names are stubborn things, and 
those who imagine they can dispute away 
their evidence by joking on Mr. John Bright 
as a solar hero, forget that in ancient times, 
to say nothing of mythological periods, 
names were not what they are with us, in¬ 
herited, accidental, and meaningless, but 
that they were real cognomina, given with a 
purpose, which purpose it is for us to 
discover. We read, for instance, in the 
Veda that the being swallowed by the wolf 
is called Vartika. Now Vartika has a 
meaning; it means a quail, the returning bird. 
But as a being delivered by the Asvins, the 
representatives of Day and Night, Vartika 
can only be the returning dawn, delivered 
from the mouth of the wolf, i.e. the dark 
night, or, in a different application, the re¬ 
turning year, Vertumnus, delivered from the 
prison of the winter. The Greek word for 
quail is the same, it is opruj; and when we 
read that Apollo and Artemis, the children 
of Latona, the night, were bom in Ortygia, 
which is an old name of Delos, we see that 
there is here a real traditional chain between 
Vartika, the Dawn, and Ortygia, the Dawn- 
land ; we feel we have arrived at a living 
mythological germ, which was afterwards 
developed independently in Greece and 
India. 

M. Husson’s identification of Cendrillon 
and Sodewa-Bai with the Dawn that “ stands 
tiptoe on the misty mountain tops ” is again 
very ingenious, but will it convince the un¬ 
believers who see nothing but human ele¬ 
ments in all these stories, and shake their 
head at everything short of the positive 
proof afforded by identity of name ? M. 
Husson has himself, with reference to Mr. 
Fergusson’s work, Tree and Serpent Wor¬ 
ship, pointed out qn’il y a serpent et serpent, 
that the serpent occurs in different parts of 
the world as a symbol of various and totally 
independent conceptions. Sometimes the 
serpent represents darkness and evil, some¬ 
times he is the Agathodaemon, the genius loci, 
sometimes he is the symbol of an autochthon¬ 
ous race. In one myth tho serpent repre¬ 
sents the sun, in another lightning and the 
thunderbolt, in another the serpents are 
meant for serpentine rivers. In India, as in 
Europe, serpents are the guardians of trea¬ 
sures ; though poisonous, they are supposed 
to possess the art of healing, the gift of 
wisdom, the power of prophecy. The ser¬ 
pent with seven heads exists in India and 
Babylon, in the steppes of Russia, and in the 
mins of Cambodia. There is an Aryan, 
there is a Semitic, there is a Turanian, there 
is an African Serpent; and who but an evo¬ 
lutionist, would dare to say that all these 
conceptions came from one and the same 
original source, that they are all held to¬ 
gether by one traditional chain ? 

But although we doubt whether M. 
Husson will convert those who do not like 
to be converted, his book can hardly fail to 
make them feel a little uneasy. 

M. Husson is very successful in unrayelling 

Diq 


one of the stories found in the Contes de ma 
Mere VOie, published by Perrault, and there 
called La Belle au Bois. It is the world-wide 
story of the maiden who receives a wound, falls 
into a deep.sleep, and can only be delivered by 
a truly solar hero. Perrault, who wrote in 
1697, knew nothing as yet of solar theories, 
yet in the simplicity of his heart he tells us 
that the children bom of the marriage be¬ 
tween La Belle au Bois and the young prince 
who called her back to life, were called 
L'Aurore and Le Jour, while in a Breton story 
(Luzel, Rapport, p. 8) La Belle au Bois herself 
goes by the name of La Princesse Tourne-sol. 
Another strange coincidence is that La Belle 
au Bois has a little dog, called Poujle. In 
a Norse story, the heroine who pines away 
in the kitchen, sitting on the ashes (Cen¬ 
drillon), has a little dog called Flo. She says 
to him: “ Run along, little dog Flo, and see 
whether it will soon be day! ” This is 
repeated three times; and at the very mo¬ 
ment when the dog looked out for the third 
time, the dawn began to rise. It is impos¬ 
sible to read this, as M. Husson points out, 
without thinking of the well-known Vedic 
story of Saramd, the dog of Indra, and most 
likely a name of the morning ( Lectures on 
the Science of Language, vol. ii. p. 506). 

There are many comparisons of the same 
character in M. Husson’s book, all of them 
very ingenious and suggestive, but few sup¬ 
ported by strong and irresistible evidence. 
In his comparisons of names, M. Husson is 
less successful; and such comparisons as 
Ahriman and the Vedic Aryaman, or the tree 
Ash in Egyptian, and the Teutonic Ask will 
certainly be quoted against him and against 
the system of mythological interpretation 
which he follows. Nothing but the strictest 
adherence to the rules of comparative philo¬ 
logy can lead to solid results in compara¬ 
tive mythology, and silence the objections of 
those who still think that there is nothing 
irrational in mythology that requires expla¬ 
nation. Max MClleb. 


Is the Third Evangelist the Author of the 
Book of the Acts ? [Is de derde Evangelist 
de sclirijvervan liet Boek dcr Handelingen ?] 
By J. H. Scbolten. (Leiden, 1873.) 
Readers of Scholten will remember the sur¬ 
prise—I might almost say the shock—with 
which they received the elaborate attempt 
made in Ms Paulinisch Evangelie * to show 
that “ The Book of Acts is not intended to 
approximate Paul and Peter to each other, 
and so to remove the opposition between the 
Jewish-Christian and the Pauline parties; 
but, on the contraiy, to glorify Christian 
universalism and the apostolate of Paul, and 
demonstrate its superiority to that of the 
twelve. The tendency of the book, there¬ 
fore, is precisely the same as that of the 
third Gospel.” f 

It is true that if the Acts and the third 
Gospel are, as is almost universally admitted, 
the work of a single author, and if the third 
Gospel is distinctly Pauline, the Acts must 
be Pauline too ; but that such a critical must 
should enable a man like Scholten to resist 
the clearest evidence of facts was not en¬ 
couraging to those who hoped for any sub- 

* Pp. 428-167. f V 
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stanti&l result from the labours of modern 
criticism. 

The work announced at the head of this 
article, therefore, is more than ordinarily 
■welcome; for it is to be regarded, Apparently, 
as a sort of supplement or corrective to the 
“Pauline Gospel,” rather than an instalment 
of a critical work on the Acts, and in it the 
author definitively withdraws from the un¬ 
tenable position he took up in 1870. 

The question, “ Is the third Evangelist 
the writer of the Book of Acts ? ” is now 
answered in the negative, and a careful com¬ 
parison is made between the teachings of the 
third Gospel and the Acts, on—1, the apo- 
stolate of the twelve; 2, Jewish-Christianity 
and Paulinism; 3, the Jewish Law; 4, the 
doctrine of repentance, good works, and 
faith; 5, justification; 6, the person of 
Christ; 7, the Cross and the resurrection of 
Jesus; 8, the doctrine of redemption ; 9, the 
resurroction of the dead. The result of 
this comparison is to establish the marked 
Paulinism of the third Gospel and the irenic 
tendency of the Acts upon each one of these 
points. 

The passages which have been relied upon 
as establishing by their contents the identity 
of authorship of the two works are next 
examined, and shown to be favourable to the 
hypothesis of a not slavish imitation oh the 
part of the author of Acts rather than to 
that of the identity of authorship. 

The next section treats of the passages in 
the third Gospel which seem to have a con¬ 
ciliatory or anti-Pauline tendency (e.g. Luke 
i. 5—ii. 52 ; iii. 23, «c iiOfjl(ero ; vii. 3—5; 
xvi. 17; xxii. 28-30, &c. &c.), many of 
which had already been rejected as glosses 
in the ‘Pauline Gospel.’ A careful ex¬ 
amination of these passages yields the 
curious result that the close similarity of 
style between the third Gospel and the 
Acts (which has been so much relied upon 
as proving the identity of authorship) is 
far more striking in these passages than in 
the rest of the Gospel. This discovery paves 
the way to Scholteu’s conclusion, which is as 
follows:—The author of the Acts, who wished 
his book to be looked upon as a continuation 
of the third Gospel, not only carried out 
his own work in a conciliatory spirit, but 
re-edited the third Gospel (which was a 
Pauline polemic, while his own work was a 
Pauline apology), with interpolations and 
glosses intended to bring it more into har¬ 
mony with the general spirit of the Church 
in his day. The proto-Luke, therefore, stood 
between the nltra-Pauline-polemic redaction 
of Marcion and the irenic-apologetic redac¬ 
tion of the author of the Acts. 

A short concluding section shows that this 
view of the relation between the Gospel of 
Luke and the Book of Acts is quite in har¬ 
mony with external evidences, direct and 
indirect. 

In an appendix, lastly, Scholten notices an 
article in Hilgenfeld’s Zeitschrift for 1873, 
4*®* Heft (which did not come under his 
notice until his own pamphlet was already 
printed), in which Witticnen comes to sub¬ 
stantially the same conclusions with regard 
to a later redaction of the third Gospel by 
the author of Acts. 

Pump H. Wick steed. 


the academt or sciences at Washington. 

Washington : April 27, 1874. 

In the month of March, 1803, the Government 
of the United States, though cumbered at that 
time with the perplexities and trials of a gigantic 
intestine, war, took thought for the establishment 
of a “ National Academy of Sciences.” The con¬ 
stituent members of the Academy, fifty in number, 
were named in the original act of incorporation, 
but it was provided that the body, in the subse¬ 
quent stages of its life and activity, should be 
self-perpetuating by the choice of its surviving 
members in the filling up of vacancies. It was im¬ 
plied in the theory of such a body that it should 
be composed of men distinguished for original re¬ 
search in some one or another of the sciences; and, 
in point of fact, the greater part of its labours 
have been distributed between its two main work¬ 
ing sections: Class A, Mathematics and Physics; 
and Class B, the Department of Natural History. 

The Academy is obliged, by the terms of its 
charter, to hold an annual meeting at Washington 
in the closing part of the month of April, but is 
not prevented from holding intermediate sessions 
at other times and at other places as may suit the 
convenience of its members. Others than the 
active and regular members of the body are also 
freely admitted to share in its discussions; and 
for this purpose the President of the Academy is 
empowered to invite as many persons not con¬ 
nected with it to attend its meetings as he may 
think proper, and each member has the privilege 
of inviting a number not to exceed five. Gentle¬ 
men thus invited are permitted not only to attend 
the meetings—which, indeed, are open to the 
public—but also to participate in discussion, and 
to submit papers for the consideration of the 
society. The president of the Academy is the 
venerable Professor Joseph Henry, the secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution. 

At the annual session of the Academy, held on 
April 21, 22, and 23, the following papers were 
read:— 

“ On the Classifieation'of the Rhynchopherous 
Ooleoptera.” By Dr. John L. Le Conte. 

“ On Combinations of Mechanism for the Imi- 
’ tation of Mental Processes.” By Professor Fair- 
man Rogers. 

“On the Functions and Mechanism of Audi¬ 
tion.” By Professor A. M. Mayer. 

“ On the Duration of the Sensation of Sound.” 
By the same. 

“ On the Reflection of Sound from Flames and 
Heated Gases.” By the same. 

“ On the pretended Localisation of the Mental 
and Sensorial Functions of the Human Brain.” 
By Dr. Brown-S<5quard. 

“On the Transit of Venus.” By Professor 
Simon Newcomb. 

“ On the Canon System of Colorado, and the 
Mythology of the Resident Indian Tribes.” By 
Major J. W. Powell. 

" On the Geographical Results of the last Arc¬ 
tic Exploration under Captain Hall.” By Dr. 
Bessels. 

“ On certain Phenomena presented by the Sa¬ 
tellites of Jupiter.” By Professor Stephen Alex- 
ander. 

“ On the Meteorological Results deducible from 
the Weather Maps of the U.S. Signal Bureau.” 
By Professor E. Loomis. 

“ On the Oontractional Hypothesis of the 
Earth’s Surface Changes.” By Captain Dutton, of 
the U.S. Army; and 

“On a New Set of Co-efficients, in the Place 
of Bemouilli’s Numbers.” By Professor J. D. 
Warner. 

Among these papers I may, perhaps, signalise 
those of Dr. Brown-S<5quard, of Professor New¬ 
comb, of Major Powell, and of Professor LoomiB, 
as most likely to possess some interest for your 
readers. Dr. Brown-S^quard disputes most em¬ 
phatically all the attempts that have been made by 
physiologists in Germany, France, and England, to 


localise the special fimetions of the brain in sensa¬ 
tion, perception, and ideation, including under 
this latter term the faculty of expressing ideas by 
speech. He contested especially some recent 
statements made under one or another of these 
heads by Dr. Ferrier, of Guy’s Hospital, and by 
Dr. Carpenter, of London. 

Professor Newcomb, of the U.S. National 
Observatory, gave a detailed statement of the 
measures taken under the auspices of the U.S. 
Government for observing the transit of Venus 
in December next. These measures were initiated 
four years ago, and have now been matured. 
With regard to the stations selected he spoke 
substantially as follows“ The only satisfactory 
station in the southern hemisphere in respect to 
weather was found to be Hobart Town, in Tas¬ 
mania. New Zealand is nearly as favourable. 
But from all the other proposed Southern stations 
the accounts were very bad ; notably at the pro¬ 
posed station at Hurd’s Islands the almost uniform 
report was ‘ clouds, rain, tempests, and snow; ’ 
the chances of observation there did not exceed 
two-tenths; this station was therefore given up. 
The most favourable station left at the South was 
Kerguelen Island, though somewhat neighbouring 
to Hurd's Islands, and that was selected. A party 
will also be landed, if practicable, at Croisette. 
Instead of sending four parties to each hemisphere, 
we shall send three to the north and five to the 
south, to equalise the chances as to weather.” 

“ It is hoped to get complete results from at least 
two parties in each hemisphere. The constitution 
of each party is such that in case of disability on 
the part of its chief, the second officer can take 
his place. Each party will have three photogra¬ 
phers—a chief photographer, who must have been 
of long experience in the business; an assistant 
that has had practice, and a second assistant 
trained only for the occasion.” 

The paper of Major Powell contained an in¬ 
teresting contribution to the science of anthropo¬ 
logy, and of comparative mythology and philology, 
as illustrated by the habits, myths, and languages 
of the Indian tribes inhabiting Colorado in the 
western territory of the United States. Perhaps 
the body of their mythology is most interesting, 
as serving to show their outlook on the world. 
They have no conception of an all-wise, all-power¬ 
ful, or omnipresent Being. They have no worship, 
except that of animals, the origin of which Major 
Powell explains on this wise: “ The Indian’s food, 
clothing, and most valuable ornaments come from 
these animals, and his greatest skill was employed 
in their capture. He studied carefully their habits 
and watched closely all their movements, and 
doubtless became more familiar with them than 
with any other objects or phenomena of nature. 
He witnessed their wonderful instinctive skill, and 
saw that for which his simple philosophy gave no 
account. The power, too, of these animals was a 
source of wonderment. The badger lived in 
mysterious underground compartments; the 
squirrel made his home in the trees, and could 
pass from branch to branch and from tree to tree 
with a celerity which he could not understand; 
the lizard made its way over the face of the rocks 
and cliffs with an ease and swiftness that he could 
not comprehend; then he saw the serpent, swift, 
without legs; the rapid darting of the trout m 
the waters; the glorious soaring of the eagle in 
the heavens; the art of the spider to make his 
snare, and all the wonderful feats of the hosts of 
■miniftla with which he could never vie, and which 
he could not explain, and from admiration he grew 
into adoration, and these animals became his gods. 

“ Then, another principle or sentiment, which 
seems to exist almost universally in the minds of 
men, appears to exert a modifying influenoe on 
his mythological beliefs. The men of to-day are 
never esteemed as the men of yesterday; we oaa 
see their weakness, their foibles, their feults, and 
their sins. Only the men of yesterday or yester¬ 
day’s yesterday are great men; the perspective 
haze of time covers all that was unlovely. 
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“ If this sentiment prevails with civilised nations, 
it is entertained to a much greater extent by 
savage people. 

“Everywhere they bitterly mourn the de¬ 
generacy of the present times, and speak with 
pride of their fathers and grandfathers. And 
this same mental characteristic is observed in 
the deification of animals. The wolf of to-day 
is a howling pest, but the wolf of yesterday is 
a god. 

“In addition to animal gods, the sun and 
moon are recognised as deities, and they have 
gone but a step or two beyond this in creating for 
themselves purely imaginary gods.” 

The paper of Professor Loomis, of Yale College, 
was an essay towards the scientific reduction of the 
weather maps published daily by the Signal Bureau 
at Washington. The reduction is made from the 
observations of the last two years, and treats at 
some length of the general direction, rate of 
movement, and area of the storms that have 
swept across different parts of the wide extent of 
the United States during that period. The extent 
of territory covered by these observations makes 
them exceedingly valuable for the purposes of 
scientific generalisation, and the paper of Pro¬ 
fessor Loomis received the special commendation 
of Professor Henry. 

F-S.—Among the papers read before the Academy, 
but which I had not the opportunity of hearing, 
there, should be mentioned the following in 
addition to those above designated:— 

“On the Tides of Tahiti.” By Professor W. 
Ferrel. 

“ On the Laws of Cyclones.” Bv the same. 

“On Metamerism in Inorganic Chemistry.” 
By Professor W oleott Gibbs, of Harvard College. 

“ On the Comparative Velocity of Light in Air 
and in a Vacuum.” By Professor Stephen Alex¬ 
ander. And “ On the Results of Scientific Explora¬ 
tions in the Western Territories.” By Professor 
Hayden. 

Special importance was attached to the papers of 
Professor Gibbs and Professor Alexander. The 
latter remarked that in accordance with the un- 
dulatory theory the velocity of light must be less 
in atmospheric air than in vacuo, in the inverse 
ratio of the index of refraction of atmospheric air 
to 1; that is, as 1 to 1 - 000294. The velocity then 
as ascertained by experiment under the air should 
be increased by just about 0-000294 of itself to be 
equal to that in vacuo ; ». e. to the extent, almost 
exactly, of 55 miles per second; a very small quan¬ 
tity indeed in comparison with the whole velo¬ 
city of 185,000 miles per second; and yet, small 
as it is—and so small as to be below the limits 
of error of the experiments in question—it is yet 
very closely equal to three times the velocity of 
the earth in its orbit. 

It is an outstanding excess, and no more, with 
which we often have to do, as, for example, in the 
measurement of temperature; but the scale on 
which those differences sometimes present them¬ 
selves makes them, small as they may be in their 
original comparison, grand in comparison with 
ordinary standards. Professor Alexander was not 
aware that anything has yet been put forward 
elsewhere on this subject. 

Jakes B. Welling. 


NOT.ES AND NEWS. 

A scientific balloon ascent was made by MM. 
CrocS-Spinelli and Sivel, on March 22, from the 
neighbourhood of Paris, and though the height 
attained was nothing like that reached by Messrs. 
Glaisher and Cox well, being only about 26,000 
■feet, yet some interesting results appear to have 
toeen obtained. One of the chief objects of the 
ascent was to determine, by means of the spectro¬ 
scope, whether aqueous vapour exists on the sun 
or not. In the solar spectrum, as seen on the sur¬ 
face of the earth, there are two bands, one on each 
side of the sodium lines, due to the absorption of 
the vapour of water, which Secchi considers are 


caused by water on the sun, while Janssen holds 
that they arise from the action of our own atmo¬ 
sphere, and that they would disappear if the ob¬ 
serve? could rise above the vaporous part of 
the earth’s atmosphere. M. Crocd-Spinelli's 
observations support M. Janssen’s view of the 
question, neither band being seen at the height of 
about 20,000 feet. 

In this ascent, the aeronauts took with them 
bags of oxygen diluted with common air, which 
they found very useful in counteracting the effects 
of rarefaction of the air. On inspiring the oxygen 
M. Crocd-Spinelli found that he was able to eat 
with a good appetite, and to attend to his obser¬ 
vations, notwithstanding the great altitude and 
the extreme cold, which was — 7° Fahrenheit (39° 
below freezing). Owing to the motion through 
the air in the descent, which was very rapid, the 
observers felt the cold much more than at the 
highest point, though the temperature had risen 
to + 20° Fahrenheit. 

The Russian astronomer, M. Struve, who ha 8 
come over to this country to make the final arrange¬ 
ments for the Transit of Venus in concert with Sir 
George Airy, communicated to the Astronomical 
Society, at their last meeting, a paper on the com¬ 
panion to Procyon, discovered by himself hist year. 
Procyon, like Sirius, is distinguished by having 
an irregular proper motion, by virtue of which it 
appears to describe an elliptic orbit about a central 
body, which, till M. Struve’s discovery, had escaped 
detection. In an elaborate paper, Auwers showed 
that M. Struve’s faint, but not necessarily small, 
star would satisfy the conditions required for the 
disturbing body, though the evidence of its being 
the missing member of the twin system was not 
conclusive; he pointed out, however, that if 
it were the vera causa, it would change 
its direction with reference to Procyon by some 
9°, and Struve now finds that it has actually 
done this, so that this interesting point appears 
now to be settled satisfactorily. Strange to say, 
this companion has not been seen with any of 
the monster telescopes of this country or America, 
but Mr. Talmage stated at the meeting that he 
had measured its position with Mr. Barclay’s 
telescope of nine inches aperture, at Leyton. The • 
brightness of the principal star is so overpowering 
that special contrivances arc required to hide its 
light, and, as M. Struve pointed out, no amount of 
aperture in the instrument employed will make up 
forneglect of these precautions. Assuming a parallax 
of a quarter of a second of arc for Procyon, cor¬ 
responding to a distance which light would take 
thirteen years to traverse, it would appear from 
Auwers’ investigation that Procyon must have a 
mass about eighty times that of our Sun, whilst 
its apparently minute companion would have one 
of seven times; but it should be remembered that 
the data on which these conclusions are founded 
are somewhat uncertain, and that considerable 
corrections may be required. 

Mr. Brett, the well-known artist, has, from 
a consideration of the shadows cast by certain 
oval-shaped white markings on Jupiter, given 
reason to conclude that we do not see the true 
body of the planet, but only a semi-transparent 
stratum of vapour or liquid. In connexion with 
this idea, we must remember that Jupiter is, on 
the whole, very little more dense than water, so that 
there seems a strong a priori probability that a 
considerable portion of its visiblo diameter is 
composed of vapour. 

We learn from the Dibat* that P. Secchi has 
found the comet recently discovered by Tempel to 
be similar in its constitution to other comets 
which have been examined since the spectroscope 
was first directed to these bodies in 1866. It 
appears that they all consist of carbon, probably 
in the form of a hydrocarbon, as their spectra 
closely resemble that of olefiant gas; but our know¬ 
ledge of the causes which give rise to the various 
forms of carbon spectra is not yet complete, and 
we are hardly yet m a position to determine the 


peculiar state of the carbon which forms these 
strange bodies. The close connexion between 
comets and meteors, and the fact, fairly well esta¬ 
blished, that a meteor stream seen at a distance 
presents all the appearance of a comet, only render 
the solution of the problem the more difficult. 

Professor A. W. Weight, of Yale College, 
U.S.A., has contributed an ’ interesting paper on 
the Zodiacal light to the American Journal of 
Science. The results he arrived are that the 
Zodiacal light is polarised to the extent of 15 or 
20 per cent, in a plane passing through the Sun, 
and that, consequently, the light is derived from 
the Sun and reflected from solid matter, this 
matter consisting of small bodies (meteoroids) 
revolving about the Sun in orbits crowded together 
towards the ecliptic. These conclusions are sup¬ 
ported by experiments made on light reflected 
from various kinds of rock (including a portion of 
a meteorite), which gave, on the average, a 
polarisation of about 16 or 20 per cent. 

M. Hornstein, the Director of the Prague 
observatory, professes to have discovered a con¬ 
nexion between the magnitude of the daily 
changes of magnetic intensity and the Sun spot 
period, and from the figures given by him some 
relation would appear to exist between the two 
phenomena; but before accepting any such con¬ 
clusion as established, a much more complete 
investigation is required. The years compared 
are only those of maxima and minima for the most 
part, and accidental causes may easily have 
affected some of the years selected. Besides, it does 
not appear that the daily observations were frequent 
enough or sufficiently free from systematic sources 
of error, such as the neighbourhood of iron, to 
give us any very great confidence in the result. 
A short time ago M. Hornstein, from the observa¬ 
tions of a single year, deduced a connexion be¬ 
tween the earth’s magnetism and the rotation of 
the Sun; but the Astronomer Royal pointed out 
that, though the Greenwich observations for that 
particular year countenanced this conclusion, yet 
those of preceding and following years completely 
negatived it, and that the apparent connexion 
was really the result of pure accident. The doc¬ 
trine of chances teaches us that we must, in a 
long series of observations, expect such runs of 
luck just as in games of hazard. 

Considerable damage is reported to have been 
done to the vines and fruit trees in the Rhine and 
Moselle districts by the rapid and violent change 
of temperature with which the whole of central 
and northern Europe was visited at the close of 
last, and the beginning of the present month. It 
has for some time been a recognised fact that a 
wave of cold passes over Europe about the first 
ten days in May, but this year its coming was 
slightly in advance of its usual appearance, and 
the damage inflicted by the sudden transition from 
the summer heat of the previous week to a 
temperature which fell below the freezing point 
would have been far greater had the cold not been 
accompanied by an exceptional degree of dry¬ 
ness. In the duchy of Baden the prospects 
of injury to the vines seemed so imminent, 
that a meeting was convened, on May-day, at 
Offenburg, of all interested in the cultiva¬ 
tion of the vine, when it was resolved to light 
fires in all the vineyards of the district, and 
endeavour, by means of the fumes and smoke thus 
engendered, to ward off the effects of frost, and it 
is asserted that this novel expedient was found to 
have been pre-eminently successful in its effects. 
In the neighbourhood of Mayence, where no such 
precautions were taken, it is estimated that 25 per 
cent, of the promised crop of grapes has been irre¬ 
trievably blighted; Rnd in some parts of Hungary 
the damage sustained is so great as to have been 
officially adduced as a satisfactory plea for the re¬ 
mission of a part of the ordinary taxes. In Wiir- 
temberg the rising sun, on the mornings of April 
30 and May 1, was observed to be surrounded by 
a peculiar halo, circumscribed by radiating and 
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prismatic bands, which stretched far across the 
horizon, and were identical in appearance with 
the rings described by Mariotte, and referred by 
him to the refraction of light in the ice crystals 
present in the surrounding atmosphere. 

The movement of the glacial wave coincident 
with the beginning of May is pointing eastward, 
and while the Black Sea lias been visited by hur¬ 
ricanes of wind, accompanied by excessive cold, 
snow has fallen at Salomca, and Bagdad has been 
visited by tempestuous weather and a rising of the 
Tigris, which has overflowed its banks, bringing 
destruction to property, and entailing a serious 
loss of life. 

At a meeting of Convocation of the University 
of London, held on Tuesday last, a motion “ That, 
in the opinion of Convocation, it is desirable that 
women should be permitted to take degrees in the 
University of London,” was carried, after an ad¬ 
journed debate, by a majority of 83 against 65. 
The decision wifi, however, carry with it no 
practical results. All applications to the Crown 
for a new Charter must originate with the Senate 
of the University, Convocation having merely a 
power of veto. 

At the same meeting, a motion urging the 
Senate not to permit, under any circumstances, 
except for medical or curative purposes, the practice 
of vivisection to be carried on in the physiological 
laboratory at the Brown Institution (for the treat¬ 
ment of the diseases of animals), was lost by a 
majority of 69 against 16. 

The subject proposed by the trustees of the 
Johnson Memorial Prize at Oxford for the next 
essav is “ The Present State of our Knowledge of 
the ^Physical Constitution and Probable Origin of 
Comets.” Papers must be sent in to the Vice- 
Chancellor on or before March 31, 1875. 

The preparations for the coming transit of 
Venus have drawn particular attention to the 
eminent astronomer, Jeremiah Ilorrox, who was 
the first to observe a transit of Venus. It is now 
proposed to place a memorial of him in West¬ 
minster Abbey or elsewhere. 

A discovert was made a few weeks since at 
Bonn, of two distinct strata of buried human 
remains, superposed on one another. The upper 
etratum is oelieved to contain the dibris of a 
burial-ground of the middle ages, while far below 
this was found a layer of human bones, which 
from the fragments of pottery and the coins and 
other objects mingled with them, is conjectured 
to belong to the period of the Roman occupation 
of that part of Germany. With the exception of 
some coins of the Roman empire, few of the 
objects found were perfect; but notwithstanding 
their shattered condition, it was easy to distin¬ 
guish between the two periods to which they 
respectively belonged. This discovery is the more 
remarkable, because in 1865, when the Hospital- 
gasse was widened, which is some distance from 
the Gudenauergasse—the scene of the recent ex- 
■cavations—a great number of Roman and Frankish 
graves were brought to light, the former being, as 
in the present case, far below the latter. At that 
time an immense number of cinerary urns were 
discovered, in which were found, mingled with 
calcined bones, numerous coins, and terra-cotta 
and glass vessels of various forms; but these 
■were, unfortunately, for the most part destroyed 
or abstracted by the workmen. The upper 
strata contained such an enormous accumulation 
of human bones, that it was not unreasonably 
conjectured to have been a public burial-ground, 
which, as was further assumed from the character 
of the glazed earthenware vessels intermingled 
with these remains, belonged to the later Frankish, 
or early middle ages. 

The Society of Arts has awarded the Albert 
gold medal for the present year to 0. W. Siemens, 
D.C.L., F.R.S., “ For his researches in connexion 
with the laws of heat, and the practical applica¬ 
tion of them to furnaces used in the arts; and for 
his improvements in the manufacture of irdh; and 


generally for the services rendered by him in 
connexion with economisation of fuel in its 
various applications to manufactures and the 
arts.” _ 

We see that Professor Max Muller has been 
elected an honorary member by the Acaddmie 
Rovale des Sciences at Amsterdam, and by the 
Philological Society of Liverpool. 

Sir Rutherford Alcock has resigned the 
Presidency of the Turanian section of the Inter¬ 
national Congress of Orientalists, and his place 
has been supplied by Sir Walter Elliot. 

The following remarks on Dr. Fergusson’s new 
edition of Tree and Serpent Worship appear in 
the Hindu Patriot of March 16, 1874:— 

“ A good many of the inaccuracies and unwarrant¬ 
able conjectures which disfigured the first edition 
hare been removed, and on the whole the work is 
greatly improved. AVo regret to note, however, the 
unfairness and tone of hauteur which the learned 
author has assumed with reference to his brother 
archaeologists. Adverting to certain remarks of Gene¬ 
ral Cunningham on the age of the Amaravati Tope, 
ho says, ‘ I would hardly care to notice his opinion on 
this subject.’ This we cannot help thinking is flip¬ 
pancy in excelsis against an officer and gentleman who 
is unquestionably the highest living authority on tlio 
subject of Indian archaeology. \Vero it otherwise, 
still the general's ago and standing in socioty, his vast 
erudition, his extensive knowledge of Indian history 
and antiquities, and his manifold discoveries in Indian 
archaeology, should have secured for him a more cour¬ 
teous treatment than what is implied by such a sneer, 
and from a person who has done little in the way of 
original research into Indian archaeology, for it should 
be borne in mind that his works, popular as they are, 
aro remarkable more for the pictures of Indian ar¬ 
chitecture not generally known in Europe, and as 
illustrations of the power of the camera lucida and 
the artistic excellence of Anglo-Indian photographers, 
than as new contributions to our knowledge of the 
subjects. Had the General’s claim to consideration 
been much less, and had his various essays and dis¬ 
sertations not been near so worthy of regard as Mr. 
Fergusson's books, instead of being, as they unques¬ 
tionably are, greatly superior, still the etiquette of 
literary discussion would have required a more defer¬ 
ential tone than what Mr. Fergusson has thought 
proper to adopt.” 

The Portuguese papers are highly incensed. M. 
Renan had been proposed as a corresponding mem¬ 
ber of the Royal Academy of Portugal. He was 
supported by the President of the Section of Moral 
and Political Sciences, M. Teixeira de Vascon- 
cellos, by M. Angusto Soromenho, Silva Tullio, 
Vicomte'de Castilho, and Pinbeiro Chagas; but a 
clerical opposition was organised, and the result 
was the rejection of M. Renan. It is a good sign 
that this act of the Royal Academy should have 
excited so much national indignation in Portugal. 
Academies are meant to represent science and art, 
and must be influenced in their elections by scientific 
considerations only. If men like Darwin, Huxley, 
Carlyle, or Mill were excluded from the F.R.S. or 
the D.C.L. on account of their theological opinions, 
these titles would soon sink to a very low point in 
the scale of scientific honours. We quote the 
following passage from the speech of the Presi¬ 
dent, M. Teixeira de Vasconcellos:— 

“I am a Catholic and shall die faithful to this holy 
and true religion. But it is repugnant to me to mix 
profane and sacred matters, and to appreciate the 
aqthor of VHistoric generate des Langues Slmitiques 
by another book which has not been presented, and 
which, though it may be condemned by Catholics, and 
contain grave errors, ought not in this case to have 
become the basis of appreciation. The Academy has 
a right to decide in literary and scientific questions; 
it is not called upon to correct religious opinions, and 
ought not to determine the competence of an author in 
linguistic science by the purity of his Catholic faith.” 

These are noble words coming from Lisbon. We 
hear that M. Renan will be immediately elected a 
corresponding member by another section of the 
Portuguese Academy, that of Mathematics and 
Natural Science. 


The most important discoveries that have been 
made of late on the soil of ancient Etruria are 
no doubt those of Chevalier Antonio Zannoni. 
His excavations, carried on during four years at 
the Certosa, near Bologna, the site of the ancient 
Felsina, have brought to light more than 400 
tombs, the contents of which, exhibited in the 
Municipal Museum, have attracted the attention 
of antiquarians and ethnologists all over Europe. 
Chevalier Zannoni is going to publish a full de¬ 
scription of his discoveries, consisting of two 
parts. The first will give the fullest description 
of all the tombs and their contents; the second 
will explain the results obtained with regard to 
the ancient history and civilisation of Etruria. 
The two parts will consist of about 300 pages 
in royal folio, with at least 150 pictures, partly in 
woodcuts, partly in lithographs and chromolitho¬ 
graphs. The work will be published in about 
twenty-five fasciculi, the price of each being ten 
lire. Subscribers’ names are received by the asso¬ 
ciation of Gli Scavi della Certosa di Bologna, and 
by the principal foreign booksellers. The publica¬ 
tion is strongly recommended by Professor Corssen 
as a work “ magna cura et rei peritia praeparatum 
atque elaboratum.” 

Mr. A. H. Sayce has in the press a volume on 
the Principles of Comparative Philology. Several 
new theories will be advanced; but the work will 
mainly consist of a criticism of current philological 
views and assumptions. 

Crarnrs’s Studies on Greek and Latin Grammar, 
vol. vi. pt. 2, contains as usual some very in¬ 
teresting articles. Fritzsche writes on Greek 
Reduplication, and Meyer continues his researches 
into the composition of nouns in the' same lan¬ 
guage. Worner decides that the Homeric avoir ma 
is used adverbially, in the sense of “ up to the 
roof-window; ” Mangold considers the original 
meaning of lijfiog to be “allotted land” (from da, 
“ divide ”), thus throwing a light upon tne social 
and political life of the early Hellenes; and the 
editor contributes some valuable papers on vKo r, 
Uv'togat, flAoc, avSpiac, and the accusative forms 
of the Latin personal pronouns which end in d 
( med, ted, sed). He shows that the latter have 
nothing to do with the old ablatives, but repre¬ 
sent independent accusatives taken, like pfAi or 
comu, from stems or bases still found in Sanskrit. 
It is highly probable that the Greek accusatives (/if, 
at, t, a/ipf, &c.) have lost a final dental, dveptag 
originally signified “ that which imitates a man,” 
and pi'Aof, as Bugge has already pointed out, 
comes from the possessive seva ( se), like ibeg and 
I'.-acpoi, the termination being the same as that 
which meets us in t aur-i\og, 6py-i\og, or k o~i\og. 

The last number of Hennes (vol. viii. part 3) 
begins with conjectural emendations by Haupt of 
various Latin and Greek writers, mostly late. 
Hertz follows with a study of the style and lan¬ 
guage of Ammianus Marcellinus, more particularly 
in so far as he is an imitator of Aulus Gellius; 
and Rose has two interesting articles: one on 
shorthand writing in the twelfth century, as ex¬ 
emplified in a work on that subject by John of 
Tilnury, a monk of Henry II.’s reign; and the 
other on the School of Toledo—the centre of 
Arabic and Jewish learning and science in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, where John of 
Morley in Norfolk listened to the lectures of 
Gerard of Cremona, and other eminent teachers, 
on Ptolemy and Aristotle. Hirschfeld contri¬ 
butes two Greek inscriptions, found at Athens 
last year, which belonged to a chapel of “ the hero 
physician; ” and Wolfliin concludes with remarks 
on’the MSS. of Livy. 

Dr. Buhler, who has been commissioned by 
the Indian Government to make a survey of the 
manuscripts which are still preserved in public and 
private libraries, and to whom we owe already 
most valuable information published in the Cata¬ 
logue of MSS. from Gujarat, has lately been ex¬ 
ploring Rajputana. He started in December for 
Jeaalmir ana Bikanir, towns celebrated for their 
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libraries. In the great library of the Jains at 
Jesnlmir, Dr. Biihler found a complete set of their 
classical works,-written between 1104 and 1440 
A.D., all in beautiful condition, on palm leaves, not 
scratched, as is generally the case with South Indian 
MSS., but written with ink. He also discovered 
two historical poems, one by Bilhana, which con¬ 
tains notices of the life of its author and of 
his patron, one Vikramaditya of Kalyanakafaka 
(1008-1127), the contemporary of Bhojraof Dhiira 
and of Harshadeva of Kashmir. In Bikanir the 
Baja possesses a splendid collection, rich in Vedic 
MSS., particularly for the Atharva and Yayurveda. 
From Bikanir, Dr. Biihler went to the Punjab, 
visiting the sacred rivers celebrated in the Rigveda, 
the (S’atadru (Hesydrus, Sutlej), the Iravati (Hy- 
draotes, Ravi), and the Vipasa (Hyphasis, Bejah). 
He then proceeded to Lahore, Delhi, Agra, Pra- 
vaga, and Benares, and back by Calcutta to 
Bombay. The report of this journey promises to 
be full of interest, and the Government deserves 
the highest credit for supporting Dr. Biihler a 
literary researches. He prepares at the present 
moment two new works for the press, the Srihar- 
sha£arita, and the Desisabdasamgraha, which con¬ 
tain 10,547 Prakrit words, most of them hitherto 
unknown. 

The Novo Mundo of April 23 publishes a fac¬ 
simile of the Phoenician inscription which excited 
so much attention last year. It was said to have 
been found on a stone near Parayba, in Brazil, by 
a certain Sr. Costa. It contains an account of 
Canaanite Sidonians who, during the reign of King 
Hiram, started from Aziongaber, sailed to Africa, 
and were wrecked on the coast of Brazil. The 
director of the National Museum of Brazil, Dr. 
Ladislau Netto, states that he has never been able 
to see the original, and the copy of the inscription, 
though cleverly executed, is now admitted to be 
apocryphal. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Entomological Society ( Monday, May 4). 
Sir Sidney Smith Saunders, C.M.G., in the 
Chair.—The Entomological Society of the Nether¬ 
lands presented a well-executed medal, struck in 
honour of M. S. C. Snellen von Vollenhoven, on 
his retirement from the office of President, which 
he had held for twenty years. 

G. T. rorritt, Esq., of Huddersfield (hitherto a 
subscriber), and Herbert Goss, Esq., of Brighton, 
were balloted for and elected members of the 
Society. 

Mr. Butler exhibited an example of arrested 
development in a Peacock butterfly, caused by the 
tail of the pupa having become detached during 
the process of emerging; the right wings being 
completely developed, whilst those on the left side 
were not developed at all; the pupa case remaining 
attached to the left side of the body of the 
butterfly. 

Mr. W. C. Boyd exhibited specimens of Soleno- 
bia inconspicuella, taken in St. Leonard’s Forest, 
and amongst them a specimen of a remarkably 
pale colour, which might possibly be an albino 
variety—but it had a very different appearance 
from the ordinary form. 

Mr. Boyd also exhibited some leaves of the 
common comfrey (Symphytum officinale), gathered 
at Cheshunt, the under sides of which were found 
to be completely covered with specimens of 
Brachycentrus suhnubilus. There appeared to be 
some hundreds of specimens closely packed to¬ 
gether, and they were all dead, or in a moribund 
state, when found. All were said to be males, 
but on close examination a single female specimen 
was discovered among them. No explanation 
could be given as to the object of their congre¬ 
gating together. Mr. StAinton remarked, that 
there were many such instances of a habit of con¬ 
gregating amongst insects, which were equally un¬ 
accountable, and, as an instance, he mentioned a 
fact known to all breeders of Micro-lepidoptera re¬ 
specting the pupation of the greater number of 
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the Nepticulae, the larvRe of which live solitary 
as leaf-miners; but if a number of leaves contain¬ 
ing larvae are collected and put together in. a box, 
it is found that the cocoons are constructed gre¬ 
gariously between certain leaves, without any 
apparent reason for the preference. 

Mr. C. O. Waterhouse read a note by Dr. 
Lamprey, Surgeon-major, 67th Regiment, on the 
habits of a horing beetle, one of the Bostri- 
chidae, found in British Burmah. It belonged 
to the genus Sino.rylon. Dr. Lamprey did not 
know the name of the tree on which it was found, 
but he described the insect as making a small 
hole in a stem that wa3 about half an inch in 
diameter, and by devouring the wood completely 
round, it severed it with a clean cut, so that it was 
only kept together by the thin outer layer of the 
bark, the first gust of wind snapping off the 
weakened branch. The beetle turned on its side 
while boring, its back being towards the bark, 
and in this way its form appeared to suit the cir¬ 
cumference of the stem. Two small portions of 
the severed stem were exhibited, together with a 
specimen of the beetle. 

Part II. of the Transaction* for 1874 was on 
the table. 

Society of Biblical Archaeology (Tuesday, 
May 5). 

Dr. Birch, F.S.A., President, in the Chair. The 
following papers were read:—1. “ Synchronous 
History of Assyria and Judah, B.c. 745^688.” By 
J. W. Bosanquet, F.R.A.S., Treasurer.—This was 
a paper in sequence to a previous one by the 
learned author (Trans. S. B. A. ii. p. 147), in 
which he lowered the dates of the Jewish kings 
by twenty-five years, a view supported in the 

S resent paper by an examination of the published 
uneiform documents, b.c. 745-688; so that the 
assumed uncorrupted Hebrew text was proved to 
corroborate this displacement. The grounds upon 
which Mr. Bosanquet based his argument were as 
follows: (1) Menahem (reigned in Samaria ten 
years) became tributary to Tiglath-Pileser in this 
king’s eighth year (b.c. 738), Ouneif. Insc., though 
the common reckoning makes Menahem to have 
died twenty-four years before (this is rectified 
by substituting Pekah). (2) Some Assyriologists 
assert that the Assyrian scribes omitted thirty to 
forty archons, to suit their respective theories. 
(3) Isaiah makes Sennacherib invest Jerusalem in 
14 Hezek. (713 b.c. Old Reckoning); and the 
Assyrian Canon makes the accession of the former 
705 b.c. (rectified by changing 14 to 28 Ilezek.). 
(4) Jotham’s reign doubled over Uzziah and 
Ahaz is rejected by them in toto to suit their 
system. (5) Mr. G. Smith (Trans. S. B. A. ii. 
p. 324) allows ten years lower in the death of 
Pekah (729 v. 739 b.c.) ; but Mr. Bosanquet be¬ 
lieved that 716 was the true date. (6) B.c. 738, 
New Reckoning, is 49 Azariak, and Sennacherib 
third campaign Jerusalem, B.c. 701, or 2 Hezek. 
(see Chron. ch. 29-32 for coincidences confirmed 
by Annals of Sennacherib and five monumental 
authorities, as well as the Bible, Josephus, Hero¬ 
dotus, &c.). (7) Syrian tribute list of three Tig¬ 

lath-Pileser, eighth year's list, where Pekah dis¬ 
places Menahem in Samaria. (8) Solemn religious 
rites, B.c. 787-727-667, celebrated every sixty 
years apart, new Babylonian Cycles or Kharru ; 
wherein Mr. Bosanquet investigated the .cycle 
change from Belus B.c. 2286, confirmed by Gene¬ 
sis xi., written 1500 B.c., and revised 500 B.c. by 
Ezra and his associates. (9) Assyrian tribute 
list gives Yuhukazi, formerly supposed to be 
Ahaz, but shown to be Uzziah=Kazi-yahu. (10) 
In 718 occurred Pekah's spoliation of Judah : Tig- 
lath Pileser, Shalmen.,ana Sargon coeval rulers in 
717(2Kingsxxviii.l6; Isaiah ix.10; x. 8). (ll)The 
dates occurring upon some old Crimean gravestones 
indicating that Samaria fell B.c. 706-696 (Smith, 
720) ; Hezekiah became ill B.c. 689 (Smith, 712); 
former agrees with eclipse as calculated by Sir G. 
Airy and Mr. Hind from modern astronomical 
data. Compare the author’s Messiah the Prince, 


and other writings. This interesting paper was 
illustrated by six plates. 

2. “ Revised Translation of the Descent of 
Ishtar, with a further Commentary.” By H. Fox 
Talbot, F.R.S., &c.—In this paper the learned 
Assyriologist showed that the Legend of the 
Descent ot Ishtar was, in its present form, drama¬ 
tically arranged as a species of mystery or miracle 
play. The translator was now able to render Hie 
whole text more complete by the addition of a 
fragment of a duplicate copy, containing ten lines, 
recently found by Mr. George Smith in the 
British Museum. In an appendix to his revised 
translation, Mr. Talbot presented the authorities 
for the various philological alterations introduced, 
and an exegesis of the more important words and 
variants in the Assyrian text. 

3. “ On the Egyptian Altar at Turin.” Drawn 
by Joseph Bonomi, and described by Samuel 
Sharpe.—This altar, or more properly base of an 
altar, is of dark granite, with four vertical columns, 
each containing twenty-one lines, of finely exe¬ 
cuted hieroglyphics. At the lower part of the 
altar is a figure of a priest “beloved by Pt&h 
of Memphis,” who is named in the cartouche 
Pepi, a monarch of the Vlth Dynasty. As the 
name of the monarch has evidently been recut, 
and the style of art approaches that of the Ptole¬ 
maic period, Mr. Bonomi was inclined to believe 
that the monument was of that later date. The 
paper was accompanied with three plates, which, 
with those illustrating Mr. Bosanquet’s paper, will 
appear in the Transactions. 

4. “ Translation of the Hieroglyphic Inscription 
upon the Granite Altar at Turin.” By S. Birch, 
F.S.A., President.—This paper showed that the 
altar was probably one of those in the Hephaes- 
teum at Memphis, and that it was interesting as 

f iving the names of the deities then worshipped. 

'he first column (A) contained the Ark of the 
God Socharis, and the Coffin of Osiris Tat, and 
below the name and titles of Pepi, “the Good 
God Pepi the giver of life, beloved of Ptah, who 
is the chief of the southern wall, approved of 
Sekhet; ” in the third compartment stands Thoth 
of Eehmoun (Hermopolis) with his speech to the 
gods of the South. The other columns (B andC) 
contained the names and epithets of the various 
deities of the West and South; and the fourth 
(D) a list of the offerings presented to them, in 
which occur many new words, of which the mean¬ 
ings were given. 

Linnean Society (Thursday, May 7). 

The following papers were read, viz.:— 

1. “On some "Atlantic Crustacea from the 
Challenger Expedition.” By R. V.. Willemoes- 
Suhm. Among the many deep-sea crustaceans 
which have been brought up either by the dredge 
or the trawl during the Challenger’s cruise in 
the Atlantic, the most interesting are described in 
the present paper ; in addition to descriptions of 
both sexes of the interesting Nebalia from the 
shallow water of Bermuda, some remarks on the 
male and the structure of Cystosoma (Thaumops), 
and some additions to our knowledge of the natural 
history and development of a land-crab from the 
Cape de Verdes islands. More detailed descrip¬ 
tions of these forms are given than in the reports 
already printed elsewhere, as well as an attempt 
to settle their systematic position. The paper is 
divided into seven parts as follows:—(1) On a 
blind deep-sea Tanaia; (2) On Cystosoma Neptuni 
(Thaumops pellueida ); (3) On a Nebalia from 
Bermudas; (4) On some Genera of Schizopoda 
with a free dorsal shield; (5) On the Develop¬ 
ment of a Land-crab; (6) On a blind deep-sea 
Astacus ; (7) On Willemoesia (Grote), a deep-sea 
Decapod allied to Cryon. 

2. “ On a New Australian Sphaeromoid (Cyclura 
venosa) ; and Notes on Dynamene rubra and D. 
viridis.” By the Rev. T. R. R. Stebbing. This 
form belongs apparently to a new genus. It was 
found in Sydney Harbour, under stones, at the 
lowest ebb-tides. 
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4. “ Descriptions of Five New Species of Gony- 
leptet.” By A. G. Butler, F.L.S. These are 
additional to the monograph of the genus already 
published by the writer. 

6. “ On the Discovery of Pkylica arborea, a tree 
of Tristan d’Acunha, in Amsterdam Island, in 
the South-Indian Ocean; with a communication 
of the Phanerogams and Vascular Cryptogams of 
that island and of St. Paul's.” By Dr. J. D, 
Hooker, V.P.L.S. Labillardiere stated in 1791 
that the islet of Amsterdam (generally confounded 
■with that of St. Paul;, lat. 37° 52'S., long. 
77° Sfi 7 E., in the Indian Ocean, was covered with 
trees; while that of St. Paid, only fifty miles 
south of it, is destitute of even a shrub. The 
nature of this arborescent vegetation has been 
unknown until H.M.S. Pearl touched at the island 
in the summer of 1873, when Commodore Good- 
enough brought off a specimen of what he states 
to be the only tree growing in the island, together 
with a fern in an imperfect state. The former 
proves to be the Phylica arborea of Tristan 
d'Acunha, and the fern a frond of a Lomaria. 
Amsterdam Island and Tristan d’Acunha are se¬ 
parated by about 6,000 miles of ocean; and Dr. 
Hooker discusses the various hypotheses which 
suggest themselves to account for the extraordi¬ 
nary fact of the occurrence of the same species in 
such widely separated localities—viz., winds, 
birds, oceanic currents, and a former continuous 
land-connexion, all of which present great diffi 
culties. Reichardt gives, in the Verhandl. der 
k. k. Gesellsch. der Wieeen. of Vienna for 1873, a 
list of eleven plants collected on St. Paul’s Island; 
one of these appears to be Spartma anmdinacea, a 
plant also only known elsewhere as a native of 
Tristan d’Acunha. 

7. “ Contributions to the Botany of the Chal¬ 
lenger Expedition ”:—No. 16, “ Notes on Plants 
collected in the islands of the Tristan d’Acunha 
Group.” By H. N. Moseley. The only published 
accounts of the flora of Tristan d’Acunha are by 
Du Petit Thouars in his Milanget, and by Captain 
Carmichael in the Traneaction* of the Linnean 
Society, vol. xiL The area of the island is sixteen, 
and not two, geographical square miles, as stated 
in Grisebach’s Vegetation der Erde. No. 18, 
“ List of Algae collected by Mr. H. N. Moseley at 
Tristan d’Acunha.” By Dr. G. Dickie, F.L.S. 
Two new species are described. 

9. “ Observations on the Fruit of Nitophyllum 
rerticolor. ” By Mrs. Merrifield. The paper con¬ 
tains a description of the coccidia of this species 
hitherto unknown, although the plant was de¬ 
scribed in 1800. 


10. “ On Hieraeium rilhetense, DC.” By C. B. 
Clarke, F.L.S. The writer disagrees with Mr. 
Bentham’s identification of this species with 
AintUaea anguetifolia, Hook. f. et Thoms. 

11. “Notes on IndianGentianaceae.” ByC.B- 
Clarke, F.L.S. The paper contains a list of 
Indian Gentianaceae, with remarks on those 
species, especially the Bengal ones, of which the 
writer has sufficient materials to justify any. The 
sources are his own herbarium, that of Mr. Kurz, 
and the collection belonging to the Calcutta 
Botanic Gardens. 


12. “ Additions to the Lichen Flora of New 
Zealand.” By Dr. J. Stirton. The lichens here 
described were collected by Mr. John Buchanan, 
of the Colonial Museum, Wellington, N.Z., and 
include a large number of species now described 
for the first time. The lichen flora of New Zea¬ 
land is an' unusually rich one; but while the 
phanerogamic flora of the islands diverges widely 
from that of countries in a corresponding European 
latitude, its cryptogamic flora shows closer affi- 
nitiee, and this is especially the case with regard 
to the lichens. In the Angiocarpous section there 
is a singular discrepancy in the colour of the 
spores of several species from New Zealand from 
that of lichens which in other respects must be 
identified with them from other parts of the 
world. 

13. “ Enumeratio Muscorum Cap, Bonae Spei.’ 


By J. Shaw, F.L.S. The general results arrived 
at in this paper are summed up as follows: 
—1. The great majority of the Cape mosses are of 
northern-hemisphere types, a few Deing cosmopo¬ 
lites. 2. Some Australian and New Zealand forms 
are represented; a much larger proportion than is 
the case with flowering plants. 3. Many forms are 
strictly localised to particular soils and conditions 
of climate. 4. The Moss flora of the Cape is cha¬ 
racterised by an almost total absence of Alpine 
forms. 


Royal Geographical Society ( Tuesday, 
May 11). 

At the usual fortnightly meeting of the above 
Society, a large assemblage was gathered together 
to hear an account of the West Coast of Africa 
from Sir John Glover and other officers connected 
with the late Expedition. 

Sir J. Glover said that the great obstruction to 
their progress lay in the slavery prevalent there. 
The slave-masters would put their slaves in chains 
to prevent them joining the expedition. After 
crossing the Prah, on January 30, they advanced 
through Odumaset to Akropong, where the 
mountains and forests commenced. Numerous 
gold pits or shafts were here dug on either side of 
the road, galleries being an improvement in min¬ 
ing unknown to the natives. There must still, Sir 
J. Glover thought, exist a large quantity of gold 
in the country, and the laziness of the people 
would ofter no obstruction to any foreign mining 
enterprises. Carriage, it must be remembered, 
was the great difficulty. The timber in the 
forests was most magnificent, the trees being 
straight, and rising 180 feet without a branch, 
while past Aguna the wood was of a valuable 
description, half teak, half mahogany. It was a 
mistake to suppose horses and mules would not 
live in the country, the death of some they had 
taken out having been caused by want of grass. 
He (Sir J. Glover) had received much assistance 
from the German Basle missionaries, who had 
furnished him with some capital native troops. 

Sir Garnet Wolseley paid a tribute to the 
energies and pains of the late Captain Huyshe, 
who collected a great deal of geographical in¬ 
formation supplemented by careful observations 
of altitudes, levels, and bearings. The women 
were undoubtedly made of much better stuff than 
the men, a fact to which Captain Glover had 
alluded. The name of England stood very low 
on Sir Garnet’s first arrival, but at his departure 
it was raised to the highest pinnacle, a change 
which wouldprove of the greatest service to future 
explorers. The human sacrifices were incessant, 
and England should do her best to stop this 
atroeity, to put down which it would be worth 
while to expend treasure and risk lives. He 
concluded by expressing a hope that the importa¬ 
tion of arms would be prohibited, a step which 
would tend to choke slavery. 

Captain Fremantle said he did not look upon the 
Ashanteee with the same amount of admiration 
that some people did. They were not so very 
unlike the Fantees after all. There was ample 
opportunity for the development of a thriving 
trade, and up country the climate was by no means 
so bad. 

Mr. Hutchinson, secretary to the Church Mis¬ 
sionary Society, said that Captain Glover had 
kept off no less than 20,000 men from attacking 
Sir Garnet, and that his services ought thus to be 
ranked very highly. The missionaries who had 
been released from Coomassie were ready, he 
could assure the meeting, to return to their work. 

Sir Bartle Frere read a letter from Dr. Living¬ 
stone, written about two months before his death, 
in which the Doctor expressed his determination 
to labour in the war against slavery. The same 
feeling, the speaker said, had animated our noble 
troops, and the day would come when Africa 
would bless those who had carried the British 
arms into those regions. 


We regret to be compelled by the pressure 
upon our space to defer till next week our report 
of the Anniversary Meeting of the Philological 
Society, held last night. 


FINE ART. 

MATERIALS FOB A LIFE OF GILLRAY. 

April 27,1874. 

The writer of an article in the current number 
of the Quarterly Review on “ Gillray and his Suc¬ 
cessors ” has made good use, with all due acknow¬ 
ledgment, of the new matter regarding this artist 
to be found amongst the manuscripts in the 
British Museum, which was first published in the 
Academy of February 28. He has not, however, 
had the curiosity himself to search through the 
volume containing the papers quoted, though he 
might by so doing have made his article far more 
complete. At the risk of making this subject 
wearisome, I have selected from the same collec¬ 
tion a few more extracts for publication, more 
especially relating to the failure of the scheme of 
republishing the Anti-Jacobin, and to Gillray’s 
connexion with Canning. These are the more 
important as the information is derived from 
Gillray’s own letters, copies of which seem to 
have been carefully preserved. 

No date is attached to the copy of the first 
letter, but it must have been written a little pre¬ 
vious to November 1800; neither is the name of 
the person to whom it is addressed given. This 
is it:— 

** 27 St. James Street. 

“Sir, 

“ I know that your kindness will excuse the liberty 
which I take in once more troubling you concerning 
the Anti-Jacobm in which I was engaged. What I 
would request of you is, that if Mr. Canning should 
again mention anything concerning the Plates, &c.:— 
that you would have the goodness to inform him that 
I am convinced it is necessary (from some circum¬ 
stances which have come to my knowledge this week) 
for me after I have taken off half a dozen impres¬ 
sions, in order that by showing them in that state, I 
may take all the blame upon myself for their being 
stopped, and thereby disappoint the fomenters of a 
disagreeable public altercation which seems intended 
to take place, and for which the Plates seem intended 
Ss a stalking horse. I last week rec* a letter from 
Mr. John Gifford, editor of the Anti-Jacobin Re¬ 
view, wishing to see me on ‘ particular business.’ I 
went to him last Monday—he shewed me the copy of 
what Mr. Wright calls his ‘Statement of Facta’— 
and told me he should publish it in the Anti- 
Jacobin Review with Notes &c.; but hinted that, 
if I chose to sell him the Plates, he might be 
induced to stop it. I was convinced from the 
positive manner in which he spoke that it was 
better not to give a positive refusal, as in that ease 
he would publish it directly. I therefore told him 
that I would consider of it and let him know in a few 
days—this morning Mr. Wright called upon me 
fright’ned out of his wits, having been most woefully 
threatened by Peter Porcupine, for having divulged 
to me, that he (P. P.), was the author of the ‘ State¬ 
ment of Facts,’—in short, they are all together by 
the ears. I have taken the liberty of enclosing a copy 
of a letter which I wrote to Mr. Gifford this moment, 
as it will serve to explain—and would beg the parti¬ 
cular favor (if you find it convenient), that you would 
hint the contents of it to Mr. Canning, as I wish very 
much to retain his good opinion and fear that in the 
jangling which soems intended to take place, it may 
chance that my conduct may be attempted to be 
placed in a false point of view. 

“ I am, &c., 

“ J. GnxBAY. 

Monday Even*.” 

Peter Porcupine was, of course, none other than 
the redoubtable William Cobbett. 

The next letter, probably addressed to the same 
person, is one of thanks for the very generous re¬ 
presentation made to Mr. Canning concerning the 
publication of the Anti-Jacobin. Gillray adds: “ I 
am certain that if it had not been for your kind 
interference, I should have lost entirely a Patron¬ 
age which it is my highest ambition to retain.” 
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The third letter, -which is dated November 1, 
1800, is a very long one, so a few portions of it 
must content us.— 

“Mr. Frere called in St. James’s Street, and left 
word that he wished to see the designs for the Anti- 
Jacobin —having in my agreement with Mr. Wright 
engaged not to show them to any person whatever, I 
was under the necessity of declining shewing them to 
that gontleman—who did me the favor of an answer 
containing what I must confess astonish’d me very 
much, and has astonished every person to whom it 
has been shewn, viz. ‘ the utter aversion of the authors 
of the Anti-Jacobin to its publication.’ I had indeed 
before heard that objections had been made to its 
appearing with personal satire , but as I had also been 
positively informed that ‘ whatever appearances of 
disl ike tlie'authors found it prudent to alledge publicity 
against the plan of the work as I had undertaken it, 
the fact was that they would be highly gratified upon 
its appearance.’ ’’ 

Further on Gillray writes:— 

“ X have no way left but that of giving up the pub¬ 
lication entirely—-and I will endeavour to banish the 
remembrance of it from my mind, for I believe, that 
was X to reflect much upon it and the damp it has 
cast upon all my hopes, and all my expectations, it 
would almost drive me mad:—to think of such a re¬ 
turn for my endeavours to serve a canse which I 
thought myself honor’d in suffering every disadvantage 
for. hurts mo beyond any thing I have met with, 
during a Lifo mado up of hardships and disappoint¬ 
ments—but I have one consolation left, the attestation 
of my own heart to the purity of my own motives, and 
tho reflection that during the three years and a half 
which have passed since Mr. Sneyd so kindly intro¬ 
duced me to the notice of Mr. Canning, it has been 
my incessant endeavour to prove myself not un¬ 
worthy of the recommendation—that I have never in 
tho least instanco been actuated by mean or by mer¬ 
cenary views, to forfiet (sic) the honor which X es¬ 
teem'd I had pledged—that I feel a pride in knowing 
that I have refus'd the most liberal offers from other 
quarters—that without a murmur I have been con¬ 
tented with receiving far less than the stipend which 
was absolutely promised me—that altho’ I have not 
received a shilling from any quarter for tho last Four¬ 
teen Months and have now labored half a year upon 
a work which will bo thrown aside, and my cha¬ 
racter which was pledged for its production, forfieted 
to near six hundred generous subscribers, yet that still 
I have borne it all with patience, nor have I in any 
instanco been guilty of an improper intention in the 
business. . . &c.” 


Among the miscellaneous papers in the volume 
is the following, relating doubtless to the marriage 
of Gillray’s parents:— 

“ December j* W, 1751. 

“James Gillray and Jane Coleman, of Chelsoa, 
Middlesex. 

“ The above is a true Copy of the entry made in 
tho Register-Book belonging to Mr. Keith's New 
Chapel, May-I'air, in the Parish of St. George 
Hanover-Square, and Liberty of Westminster, of the 
Marriago of tho said Parties: By Virtue of a Licence 
made out on a Five Shilling Stamp. by mo 

“ W” Loybday M r - 


“ Witness 

James Drummond Clerk." 


As illustrations of our artist's intimacy with 
Miss or Mrs. Humphrev, we find preserved here a 
letter, addressed “ Mr. (xillray at Lord Bateman's,” 
which runs thus: — 

•• August 0* 1708. 

“Dear Gillray. 

“ I received yours of the 7“ inst, and am very glad 
to hear that you are so agroably entertained you have 
really sot my mouth watering, I only wish I could 
have put myself jn tho Box with your implements. 
I hope you will find thorn all right, I was yesterday 
at Chelsea and found your Father in good spirits. . . . 
“ Wishing you all happiness I remain yours sincerely 

“ H. Humphrp.y. 

“ r.S. write soon and tell mo all the news.” 

At the back of this is written:_ 

“ Dont forget the Pidgeon Pye.” 

And two gossipping letters, dated at Brighton, 
jn September and October, 1804, from the same 
writer to “ Dear Gilly.’ J. j. Cartwright. 


ROYAX ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 

(Second Notice .) 

Our more detailed review may begin with the 
figure-subjects, as the most interesting class of 
pictures exhibited ; dividing them roughly into 
groups, which, however, are formed more for con¬ 
venience sake than as a strict or exhaustive divi¬ 
sion of the painters, who also occasionally will 
appear in more than one section. Into the question 
of the general character and position of our School, 
or the still more hazardous and intricate question 
what its future is likely to he, it is not intended 
to enter. But, as most of my fellow-labourers 
have attempted some estimate of the exhibition 
as a whole, I may venture to say that it seems to 
me to be more than commonly rich, both in pic¬ 
tures of really high merit, and in good work of a 
lower order ; although in one or two respects, 
notably in portraiture, it falls below what might 
reasonably be desired, if not expected. 

The complaint which has been raised, that land¬ 
scape art has received niggardly treatment at the 
hands of the Hanging Committee (of whose names 
I am ignorant), seems to me unfounded. Here 
and there occur a few pictures, landscapes in¬ 
cluded, for which one would much like to effect 
an exchange with some pictures upon the line. 
Such are Air. nemy's Tyne (317) ; Mr. J. Knight’s 
brilliant Evening (1,451); the Mussel Gatherers 
of Mr. Partington (1,351) ; the Lesson in Geo¬ 
graphy of M. Legros (1,015). Yet I say this 
with the consciousness that a nearer examination 
might not always support the wish expressed 
above, and with a strong feeling that the enormous 
difficulties of selection and arrangement have been 
justly and efficiently performed. And, as regards 
landscapes, it was the number of noteworthy 
pieces, either on tho line itself, or within con¬ 
venient view, which struck the writer on his first 
visit, before the contrary conclusion found its 
way to the newspapers. 

I begin with figure-pictures classifiable as 
historical, literary, or poetical, without meaning 
to imply an absence of the latter quality elsewhere. 
Mr. Marks is, perhaps, the most prominent English 
artist in that school which looks, more or less, to 
archaeological material for the groundwork of 
its appeal to our interest. Of his three cabinet 
pictures, the one presenting a lady some four cen¬ 
turies back (I suppose), examining the bonnet of 
the day in a mercer’s open shop (126), has lively 
expression and a pleasing arrangement of colour 
and chiaro'scuro; yet, like Air. Calderon's’ Queen 
of the Tournament (335), his parallel performance, 
the interest is rather divided between antiquity, 
and art, and character-rendering, than impres¬ 
sively concentrated on any one of these elements 
of attraction. The Strike (179), Mr. Marks’ 
largest, has more variety in character among its 
numerous figures, and the figures themselves -lie 
more in that sphere, just above the merely gro¬ 
tesque, which but seems to suit the artist’s genius. 
I shall in this, and in many cases, presume that 
the reader either knows the general contents of a 
picture from notices already given, or will prefer 
the pleasant process of learning them himself 
to my verbal description. It will then be 
enough to add that the very clever work before 
us is rather dry in colour, and with a cer¬ 
tain stiffness in the pose of the figures, which, 
however, may accord with the awkwardness of 
the moment to all parties concerned. The Page of 
Rabelais (388) strikes me as more complete as a 
work of art: the landscape and open air effect are 
very truthful, and the pleasure, almost physical in 
its intensity, which the somewhat aged student 
of the great French humourist expresses, could 
hardly be more pleasantly rendered. 

Mr. Calderon shows a more perfectly painted 
specimen in his girls dozing over their books (166), 
on a burning summer's afternoon, in a room half- 
darkened by closed shutters. This scene seems to 
want more grace, or more humour, to render its 
expressions! qualities equal to its technical. May 
I add, without hypercnticism, that the semi-jocose 


title, Half-hours imth the Rest Authors, is in a 
style “ more honoured in the breach than in the 
observance.” After a moment's smile at its in¬ 
genuity, surely a name of this kind detracts from 
the real value of the picture. 

In his large and highly-finished Picture Gallery 
(157) that very clever artist, M. Alma-Tadema, 
relies less upon his remarkable mastery of anti¬ 
quarian detail than usual. His pictures, with all 
their display of manipulation (dexterous, if not 
altogether delightful), often seem intended rather 
as illustrations to a Dictionary of Antiquities 
than as illustrations of the Art of Painting-. 
In the present case, without quitting this some¬ 
what artificial or over-literary region, the artist’s 
great skill has managed to concentrate his interest 
on the human heads—the young Roman staring 
hard at a picture, the lady behind, less overtly 
expressing her criticism, the goodnatured and de¬ 
lighted owner, whose beaming face reveals perfect 
satisfaction in the value of his treasure. • These 
figures are placed in a lofty, uncomfortable¬ 
looking room, the walls of which display a gallery 
which does not speak highly of the connoisseur’s 
discernment. But the representation of a picture 
within a picture, by the nature of the case, is 
always one of the doubtful, the unsatisfactory 
points of aft. The quality of the light in this 
striking work seems to me competent, without 
exactly reaching excellence; the lighting, in its 
scheme and management, is admirable. Archaeo¬ 
logy triumphs in M. Alma-Tadema’s smaller work, 
Joseph in Pharaoh's Granaries (300). 

Other specimens in this higher class of figure- 
subject, worth attention, will be found in Mr. 
Boughton’s Canterbury Pilgrims (982), with its 
scattered groups and pretty whitethorn back¬ 
ground ; in Sir J. Gilbert's Field of the Cloth of 
Gold (620), full of liveliness and bravura ; and in 
Mr. A. Hughes’s Convent Root (684). Air. Hughes 
rarely fails in a delicate and truly poetical concep¬ 
tion of his work; and this picture (so far as its 
position enables me to judge) is also rendered 
with much feeling and truth to natural tone. The 
composition has that unstudied air which one 
notices also in Mr. Hook’s figures; the background 
is unusually successful. 

It has been often said of our art, that a want of 
variety or of elevation in the subjects chosen 
proves inadequate cultivation on the part of the 
artists. Whether this be true or not, no one can 
deny that in regard to the two points just specified 
no deficiency is ever exhibited by Air. Leighton, 
obviously one of the most accomplished of our 
painters. There is none to whom we can look so 
securely for that degree of pleasure which arises, 
not from art indeed of powerful grasp, or 
fresh with the freshness of nature, but from 
grace in design and daintiness of colour, from 
unfailing fertility of invention, from the presence, 
lastly, of the high spirit which never evades the 
difficulties of a subject, and often conquers them. 
These qualities in Mr. Leighton’s art I respect 
and admire too much not to believe that—were 
he willing, perhaps, to restrain this inventive 
wealth—to obey, rather than to outrun the 
bias of Nature—his work might more uni¬ 
formly attain, from all points of view, the level 
which it aims at reaching. Probably there is no 
English painter—no painter, indeed, anywhere, 
now that Ingres is gone—who could adequately 
render us a Clytemnestra watching for the beacon- 
fires of Agamemnon (981^; unite the statuesque 
association with the tragic intensity of the mo¬ 
ment ; give the air of life,and not forfeit the poetical 
atmosphere of antiquity. The figure here (to the 
writer at least) falls far below this arduous mark; 
it has ponderosity rather than grandeur: as the 
earthy brown and gray of the colour displays, 
more of funereal conventionality than the ethereal 
sweetness of the Grecian night. The treatment 
is neither that of the theatre, nor of sculpture, 
nor of real humanity; the finest point seems to 
me the limpid seventy of the cruel and unwaver¬ 
ing eyes. 
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The same difficulties obviously beset the colossal 
Prometheus (687) which we owe to Mr. W. Rich¬ 
mond, and they should be vividly before our 
minds as we try to judge it. He has truly given 
us here a memorable figure, both in the attitude 
of restrained power and the features of heroic 
defiance; and the management of the landscape, 
with its dropping moon and wheeling sea-birds, 
has a reserve and a simplicity which harmonise 
well with the figure within those limits of style, 
ideal or conventional, to which the artist has re¬ 
stricted himself. In short, it is not, I think, exagge¬ 
rated praise to say that, if this picture had been pro¬ 
duced two centuries and a half ago, it might have 
been welcomed in the Famese or the Barberini 
Palace, and borne a fair comparison with the work 
of those Bolognese artists who reached a fame in 
their day to which our day, it must be confessed, 
is almost wholly indifferent. 

We shall meet Mr. Richmond honourably again 
in a sphere of art which has, at any rate, not lost 
its interest to his contemporaries. Returning to 
Mr. Leighton, whatever be the judgment of 
spectators upon this and his other pictures, 
based on high poetical subjects, there will be 
but one uniform sense of pleasure in his 
Moorish and Oriental pieces (131, 303). The 
Dream of Granada (131) shows a lovely little 
garden, one mass of rich foliage, traversed by a 
canal alive with rushing water, and inhabited 
by two splendid peacocks, and a very fair child 
who is running with her favourites. The some¬ 
what unreal light, and the monotonous tone of 
the foliage, may be accepted as suiting the 
atmosphere of a dream; but, although this is the 
most brilliant of Mr. Leighton’s pictures, the 
veritable qualities of air and light appear to me 
more fully reached in the interior view of a house 
at Damascus (303) : a lovely courtyard full of 
sweet tones of stone and tile decoration and lemon- 
foliage, with another beautiful little girl, who 
catches the fruit in her outstretched lap. The 
delicate colour and folds of her dress leave nothing 
to be desired; they have the artist’s usual grace, 
with that look of truthfulness which the pursuit 
of grace often sacrifices. Mr. Leighton’s Antique 
Juggling Girl (348), after the above two works, is 
disappointing. Not that here are fewer points of 
dainty colour and graceful detail; but the insipid 
character of the subject does not, as it were, support 
or justify them: we think rather of the painter’s 
skill than of his picture. Perhaps the awkward 
look of the much-foreshortened features may be 
in fault here. This attitude, also, appears to be 
unnecessary for the action: the head being more 
thrown back than the angle of the golden balls 
which the girl is flinging up quite requires. 

There is this misfortune in Oriental subjects, 
that, like novels the scene of which is laid far off, 
the interest of the mass of spectators can hardly, 
or only inefficiently, be awakened. Mr. Lewis, 
who in technical perfection stands where few have 
stood since the days of the great Dutch masters of 
the art, has often suffered under this law. Two, 
however, of his pictures now shown have each so 
clear and satisfactory a subject that I hope their 
unique merit will not pass unrecognised. In the 
Bazaar at Cairo (332) we have at last before our 
eyes, with a completeness of power in every direc¬ 
tion—drawing, colour, light and shade, sense of 
character, feeling for grace of line—one of those 
scenes on which all travellers love to dwell, and 
which most readers of travels love to skip. In 
the Lady receiving Visitors (364), on the other 
hand, we are admitted into the private life of the 
East. The lady visitor is announced by her ser¬ 
vants, who accompany her, to the attendant maid 
of the owner; the latter is reclining in her special 
divan; the visitor at present stands on the further 
side of a marble tank. These pictures, however, 
must be studied, not described. As special points, 
where all is so fine in quality, I may note the 
wonderful and yet wholly different luminosity of 
the skies in each case: deep and glowing in the 
Bazaar ; pale yet even more glowing in the other; 


together with the Stothard-like grace of the figures. 
There is not a line here without thought; not a 
tint trusted to accident. 

Painters who take their subjects from literature, 
novels and history in particular, have formed a 
distinct class in our school during this century; 
although perhaps our younger men do not now so 
often devote themselves to this style. Amongst 
these, Mr. Orchardson has tried more than once 
the perilous task of attempting to illustrate 
Shakespeare; but although he is an obviously 
clever artist, the difficulties in this case have 
been far too much for him (as they have 
proved for many others), and, indeed, are of 
a nature which cleverness and artistic dexterity, 
even of a much more powerful kind, would be 
quite insufficient to meet. The scowling Hamlet 
(266) and conventional Ophelia (380), which we 
find here, can be accepted by no one as in any way 
true to the mark; nor is Mr. H. O’Niel’s attempt 
at the latter subject (670) more successful. Mr. 
Orchardson has a more satisfactory incident-scene 
in his fugitive who has escaped a couple of blood¬ 
hounds (1,416). But about all his work, and that 
of Mr. Pettie, there is a thin flashy sketchiness, 
a constant and intrusive presence of the conven¬ 
tionalities of the studio, as much in the painting 
as in the choice of material, and all brought into 
more prominence by the cleverness of the painters. 
The State Secret (223) seems to me a specimen 
of this quality; in the very smartly-painted scene 
from England under Puritan rule (1,362), Mr. 
Pettie's craftsmanship shows itself more pleasantly. 

Although dexterity of this kind is apt soon to 
harden into incurable mannerism, these artists 
have youth on their side, and may reach other 
things. The Academy holds several others, more 
or less devoted to the same class of subject, who 
have long since made their mark and formed 
their style. We all owe them much pleasure; 
they characterise a certain phase in our school, 
and are a part of its history; their manner will be 
familiar to every reader; and in a brief notice 
like this it will be sufficient to do little more 
than name their main contributions. Mr. Frost 
recals the days of Etty in his graceful little Serena 
(173). Mr. Elmore has an unaffected and well- 
composed group from Peveril of the Peak 
(327), painted with much care. Sir. Poole and 
Mr. Dobson (to diverge a little from literary art, 
if I may so call it), both artists of a well-recog¬ 
nised gift for grace and charm (qualities which 
not a few contemporaries of note make us value 
the more by contrast), seem, to a spectator at 
least, often to quit their work at a stage when it 
is not sufficiently brought near to nature in com¬ 
pleteness and refinement to do justice to their 
ideal. A very pleasing little group by Mr. Poole 
(461) ; Mr. Dobson's girl with goats (406), are in 
the best vein of the artists. 

Mr. Ward’s frequent choice of subjects from 
French history might form the subject for a 
curious inquiry, how far material so decidedly 
foreign and modem at once is safe ground. He 
has, however, made this, with a certain section of 
English history, his own, by many very conscien¬ 
tiously considered and firmly designed works. He 
is eminently a manly artist; within the limits of 
his technical power, his grasp of the subject is 
unusually complete. Mr. Ward’s colour-system 
is one which now seems falling out of fashion ; 
but, taking it as a thing fixed in his practice, 
I remember few works by him more satisfactory 
in every way than the Last Sleep of Marie Antoi¬ 
nette (43), which he now exhibits. We are re- 
mindea of Frank Stone by Mr. Horsley’s Poet's 
Theme (344) ;'need it be said, what it is? And 
Mr. Cope has a scene from Shakespeare (261), 
another from Scott (80), and a mother whose 
energetic efforts to Hush thee, my baby ! appear 
likely to be followed by an opposite result (1,406). 

F. T. Pamrav*. 

M. Bakov db Triqi-eti died at Paris on 
Tuesday night, from the effects of an operation. 


THE SALOir OP 1874. 

(Second Notice.) 

Pub : Hay 1 , 1874. 

Av attentive study of the Salon only confirms 
the favourable impression produced by a first 
visit. Without dwelling upon details, and ex¬ 
plaining the merit of the works exhibited simply 
m a common-sense point of view, we propose to 
pass the galleries in review as if we had a visitor at 
our elbow who had but an hour or two at his 
disposal, and required a competent guide. 

Of official portraits we shall say nothing. Be¬ 
side the portrait of Prince Louis Napoleon, by his 
old drawing-master, M. Lefevre, to which we 
have already alluded, there are a portrait of 
Marshal MacMahon on horseback, and portraits 
of M. Thiers and Mr. Washbume, by Mr. Healy, 
an American artist. M. Carolus Duran obtains a 
brilliant success, even among artists, who, as a 
rule, do not view him with much favour. He has 
the portrait of his grand-daughter, standing, with 
a little dog bv her side, and the portrait of the 
Marquise de Pourtales; she is seated in an arm¬ 
chair, dressed in black silk, with jet ornaments, 
and an aigrette in her hair. The features are 
regular, with a rather haughty expression, bear¬ 
ing traces of the fatigues of worldly life. The 
hands, thin and transparent, are singularly 
charming, and may without exaggeration be 
compared with-the aristocratic hands of Vandyke. 
M. Carolus Duran, whose talent is always charac¬ 
terised by energy, never attained such distinction 
before. We may also mention portraits of a 
young Alsacian lady, by M. Henner; of M. 
Legouvd, the Academician, by M. Delaunay; and 
of an old man, by a new exhibitor, M. Bastien 
Lepage: his subject, very simply dressed in a 
thick brown overcoat, is sitting in'a garden-walk, 
with his spectacles on his nose, and a snuffy 
handkerchief thrown over his knee. The key of 
colour is very light. 

This movement in favour of lightness, which is 
of English origin, is just now the object of much 
criticism in Paris, especially in the case of land¬ 
scape painting. M. E. Manet is one of the artists 
who have made it their great object to give the 
school this new bent. He has been denied, dis¬ 
cussed, made a laughing-stock, insulted, refused 
admission to the Salons; but in the end the 
recognition has been extorted that his doctrine 
was good, even if h"is works were not faultless, 
and he has been more or less openly followed, 
as Courbet, a master incomparably more potent, 
was followed some years ago. M. Manet’s pic¬ 
ture of The Railway —the only picture out of 
three sent in accepted by the jury—is “ caviare 
to the general.” But critics are impressed'by the 
freshness of colouring, the truth of the drawing, 
the simplicity of the general effect. The jury is 
utterly in the wrong in its treatment of M. Manet 
and his pupils or friends. But the latter have 
done this year what they should have done long 
ago, and what M. Manet himself should have 
imitated. They have formed a society at the 
instigation of a very distinguished and thoughtful 
artist, M. Edouard Degas, and have taken quarters 
in the Boulevard des Oapucines, where they 
exhibit a collection of a hundred pictures, ail 
belonging in point of execution to the same 
school. But I cannot deal with this to-day. 

Battle-pieces are much les3 numerous than 
formerly, when they used to be ordered by the 
Imperial Government. They will one day have 
disappeared almost wholly, as they have in Eng¬ 
land. [Our correspondent has not heard of the 
great success of Miss E. Thompson’s picture of this 

a ,] If the Republic triumphs, it will be the 
inger of a great reform in ideas and manners. 
The most important will be to prove that the 
French people has never been by preference a 
specially warlike people. But France has been, 
more than other nations, the prey of ambitious 
men. At the present time she is husbanding her 
forces; in gaining by slow degrees the notion of 
science, she is gaining that of liberty, and the 
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native good sense of the people is making its 
voice more clearly heard. Battle-scenes, there¬ 
fore, no longer present the traditional spectacle 
of a host of enemies, overthrown, beaten, van- 

r ' ihed, by a handful of braves. We have studied, 
! in the school of nature, the real con¬ 
ditions of fatigue, of courage, of misery on the 
march, of swift or lingering death on the field. 
Base flattery of the vanity of the soldier, or the 
pride of the staff, is in vogue np longer. The 
return to truth is the most unmistakeable symptom 
of that regeneration which is slowly progressing 
in those classes which Gambetta justly called the 
“ new social strata,” and which constitute the 
genuine French nation. 

M. Auguste Lanpon—who draws for the illus¬ 
trated journals, and has engraved a series of 
episodes of the beginning of the war of 1870 and 
the siege of Paris, and who was arrested after the 
Commune, but soon released—has painted a 
mournful scene which he entitles Morts en ligne ! 
A mitrailleuse has just mowed down a whole rank 
of chasseurs, like so many toy soldiers; the corpses 
have retained in death the gestures of life and the 
expression their faces bore at the moment when 
they were stricken down. In the background, the 
village of Bazeilles is in flames; on the right, the 
baggage-waggons of the Bavarian corps have halted 
on the route, and the band is playing triumphal 
airs. It is naturalistic painting, without charm of 
colouring or of touch, but its energy calls up strong 
emotions. 

M. Guillaume Rdgamey, who is known, I believe, 
in England, has translated with great accuracy 
the mystery of night covering an advanced post of 
Algerian sharpshooters. 

Three pictures have a special attraction for the 
public. One is by M. A. de Neuville, who had a 
great success last year with Let dernieres Car- 
touches. It represents a battalion of mobiles scal¬ 
ing a railway embankment, and receiving the 
bullets of the Prussians, who are lying in ambush 
on the further side among the woods. It is a 
little melodramatic. The second is a memory of 
the siege, by M. Dupray. General Ducrot and 
Admiral la Roncidre le Noury, followed by their 
staff, are visiting the zone which lay beneath the 
protection of the forts. The attitudes are very 
accurate, and the Parisians shiver at the recollec¬ 
tion when they see once more the snow-clad 
ground and icy mist which made the absence of 
wood, coal, and provisions so cruel to bear. M. 
Edouard Detnille has chosen one of the saddest 
adventures into which we were thrown by the 
thoughtlessness, ignorance, and want of care dis¬ 
played by the Imperial staff. On the day of 
August C, 1870, during the battle of Reichshoffeu, 
the ninth regiment of cuirassiers galloped into the 
village of Monbronn. It had sent forward no 
scouts! At a sharp turn in the main street, the 
first squadron dashed against a barricade formed of 
overturned waggons. A frightful confusion en¬ 
sued, in the midst of which the Prussians, from 
their ambuscade, fired point-blank at our unfor¬ 
tunate troops. M. Iletaille, who i3 not naturally 
very tender, haB drawn up like a proebs verbal 
the detail of this deplorable affair. His picture is 
somewhat cold in ellect. But the sight of these 
poor wretches taken between two fires from the 
houses on either side, and powerless either to 
advance or to retreat, or to defend themselves, 
makes our very blood creep. 

Let us next call attention to a very brilliant 
decorative painting by M. Henry Ldvv: Sleep and 
Death (Iliad, Book vi. ) bringing to Zeus the body 
of his son Sarpedon. It is in the tone of our 
masters of the eighteenth century, with that dis¬ 
tinction in gesture and in colouring with which 
Eugene Delacroix has impregnated the contem- 

E orarv school. M. Puvis de Ohavannes has ex- 
ibited a large panel intended fora church, Charles 
Martel after the. battle of 1'oitiers. This delicate 
and distinguished painter has gained new force. 
His drawing is always very ingenious, very supple, 
his tone has the same ideal transparence as of old; 


but the modelling—that is what expresses the re¬ 
liefs, and what gives the idea of the solidity of the 
bodies—is incomparably more vigorous than in 
former years. It is inconceivable that the French 
Government should not long yean ago have at¬ 
tached to its service, by important orders worthy 
of the State, the artist who possesses the most 
exquisite ana most chaste decorative ideas of any 
since Prud’hon. 

There are no very important debuts among the 
landscapists. A pupil of Yollon, M. Guillemet, 
has painted a large view of Paris, taken from the 
bridge which crosses the Seine at Bercy. The 
general effect is excellent, but the drawing still a 
little uncertain. M. Pelouze, whose first works 
were applauded, has fallen this year into common¬ 
place facility. The same reproach generally must 
De brought against the young school: they often 
have very correct impressions ; they rub in rapid 
and attractive studies. But when they have to 
draw a picture from them, that is, to express in its 
secret details the inner being of a place, of a season, 
of an hour, so as to enable us to direct thither not 
only our steps, but also our memories and our 
reveries, they prove but too well that improvisa¬ 
tion no more suffices in painting than in literature, 
and that every perfect creation of art is the result 
of a long course of self-criticism. 

By way of compensation, the “ old ” painters, 
who had grown feeble, have recovered all their 
verve : Corot, Daubigny, Nazon, an artist too' little 
known, unequal, sometimes fantastic, but pos¬ 
sessed of singular power when, as in this Exhibi¬ 
tion, he is successful. 

M. Francois Bonvin, whom you have had for 
some time in England, exhibits two pictures which 
have won the suffrages of the best judges; this 
sober painting and scholarly drawing being 
scarcely appreciable by those who love the tinsel 
or the tricks in which the painters of Spanish 
scenes delight. One represents a woman in a 
kitchen cleaning a brass vessel; the background 
reminds one of Pieter de Hooghe. The other is a 
young boys’ school; you can read their little cha¬ 
racters in their faces, as they sit in rows on the 
benches, and listen with an abstracted air, or 
work or think. 

Mdine. Darru, who signs her maiden name, 
although she is the wife of the painter HiSreau, 
has sent some Wild Floioers, a village nosegay, as 
fresh and fragrant as though it had just been 
plucked along the hedgerows and in the meadow. 
Her husband, who has just been condemned to 
six months’ imprisonment by the third Council of 
War for helping Dalou, the sculptor, to save the 
Louvre, has painted some remarkable sea-pieces, 
among others two views on the Thames, one near 
Erith and the other at Billingsgate. But the 
most remarkable flower-paintings of the Salon are 
bv M. Fantin, who has this year surpassed him¬ 
self. 

An English surgeon, Sir Henry Thompson, does 
honour to his master, also a very remarkable 
painter, Mr. Alma-Tadema, by a painting of still 
life, representing flowers, a tortoise, and a Delft 
plate. Ph. BiniTr. 


ART SALES. 


The following pictures were sold in Paris on 
Monday and Tuesday week:— 

English School— Infirieur de Foret., J. Orome, 
6,000 fr.; le Weusum la Nuit, J. B. Crome, 
6,000 fr. ; Portrait de Gainsborough, by himself, 
10,000 fr.; Environs de Ventnor, lie de Wight, 
Ibbetson, 6,500 fr.; Portrait de Tan-che-qua, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, 0,500 fr.; le Chateau de Kilgar- 
rcn, 33,000 fr., le Banquet, de Guildhall, Turner, 
12,200 fr. 

Flemish School— Portrait de Martin Pepi/n, 
Van Dyck, 31,000 fr.; Choc de Caralerie, Yan der 
Moulen, 3,520 fr.; la Metairie, D. Teniers le jeune 
et Roques, dit Zorg, 8,600 fr. 

French School— Lcs Huitres, F. Desportes, 
3,000 fr.; Honord Fragonard : le Premier Baiter, 


8,200 fr., le Printemps et tEtt, 19,900 fr.; Plauirs 
Champetres, Pater, 23,600 fr. 

Dutch School —le Gouter, Beyeren, 13,000 fr.; 
le Portage du Butin, Le Duck, 6,800 fr.; Portrait 
d 1 Homme, L. Flinck, 7,050 fr.; Nimbgue, Van 
Goven, 8,900 fr.; le Chdteau, Van der Heyden, 
16,160 fr.; le Masson de Campagne, Hobbema, 

69.600 fr.; Nature Morte, Konaik, 8,000 fr.; le 
Peseiur ft Or, Metro, 40,000 fr.; TYtsel au Clair 
de Lune, Van der Neer, 11,000 fr.; la Lecon de 
Chant, Netacher, 13,200 fr.; Paytage dltaRe, 
Pynacker, 5,700 fr.; le Dfjeuner dHuitres, Uch- 
tervelt, 6,000 fr.; la Meuse devoid Dordrecht, 
Verschuur, 24,600 fr.; les Bords du Bhin, P. 
Wouvennan, 34,000 fr. 

Italian School—Guardi, la Fete du Bucentaure 
au Declin du Jour, 6,000 fr., uw Coin de la Place 
Saint-Mare, 9,000 fr. 

Modem pictures—Eug&ne Delacroix: Lion dt- 
vorant un Lapin, 36,200 fr., VAppartement die 
Comte de Momy, 5,200 fr., la Fiancle dAtn/dos, 
32,060 fr.; Fontainebleau, Diaz de la Penn, 
82,700 fr.; Trompette des Hussards d Orleans, 
Gdricault, 6,600 fr.; I Atelier de Rembrandt, Leya, 
11,000 fr.; Caravane passant un Gut, Marilhat, 

9.600 fr.; Millet: le Retour des Champs, 8,200 fr., 
la Quemoutlle, 8,000 fr.; Mdme. la Comtesse de 
Barck, H. Regnault, 83,600 fr.; Trovon: la Mare 
26,000 fr., la Charrette, 24,000 fr., Mttairie Nor- 
numde, 7,100 fr.; Venise, par Ziera, 4,600 fr. 

The total of the sale was 914,734 fr. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


We understand that the Dean and Canons of 
Christchurch, Oxford, intend at last to settle the 
vexed question of the new bell tower at the comer 
of “ Tom ” quadrangle bv a competition, to which 
the following architects have been invited to send 
designs: Sir G. G. Scott, Messrs. G.Bodley, Jack- 
son, Basil Champneys, Deane, and Hugo. The 
drawings are to be submitted next Monday, 
May 18. 

It is rumoured that the trustees of the parish 
church at Hampstead are thinking of pulling 
down the characteristic old tower at the end of 
Church Row, and replacing it by a modem con¬ 
struction. The church is an excellent, though 
simple, specimen of the architecture of the middle 
of last century, and forms a perfect and harmoni¬ 
ous termination to the double line of uniform 
houses in the old secluded street, which is one of 
the most beautiful specimens of a group of last 
centuiy buildings remaining in this country. And 
it is difficult to comprehend the motives of this 
restless and irresponsible vandalism, which seems 
likely only to exhaust itself when it shall have 
effected a complete clearance of every object round 
which the sweet and sober associations of the past 
still linger. 

Mr. Lbiohton’s Helen of Troy, a painting 
which was exhibited at the Royal Academy in 
1866, is at this moment again to be seen in 
London, at Mr. McLean’s Gallery in the Hay- 
market. This picture has recently come into the 
market, owing, we believe, to the death of the 
original purchaser. At the present moment, when 
another exhibition of the Royal Academy shows 
four recent paintings by the same artist, Helen of 
Troy possesses a peculiar interest, as it enables 
us to compare Mr. Leighton's work in 1865 with 
Mr. Leighton’s work in 1874. We are thus able 
not only to test the strictness with which he has 
now for years pursued very definite aims in art, 
but to assure ourselves of the great and real 
progress which has been made towards realising 
them. Helen of Troy is an attractive and graceful 
invention, dignified by that, nobility of purpose 
which always informs Mr. Leighton’s work, a 
picture which might well be a source of true 
satisfaction to the possessor; but if we turn from 
Helen of Troy to the Clytemnestra which he has 
this year given us, we shall at once perceive an 
immense advance in the command of technical 
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resources. The readwing of the idea in Clytem- 
nedra is wholly adequate to the high order of the 
conception, so that it comes home to us complete, 
and weighted with the full force of solemn and 
elevating beauty. The treatment is conspicuous 
for a gravity and vigour in which the Helen, 
charming as it is, seems to us now deficient. 

The famous vase of Mantua and the seal of 
Mary Stuart, restored by virtue of a treaty be¬ 
tween the city of Geneva and the heirs' of the 
Duke of Brunswick, are now deposited in the 
ducal palace at Brunswick. 

Ii may be well to call the attention of art- 
lovers to the sale, which is to take place on the 
29th instant, of the pictures of the late Gains¬ 
borough Dupont, grand-nephew of Thomas Gains¬ 
borough, and himself a painter. The collection 
includes works by Murillo, Salvator Rosa, Rem¬ 
brandt, Vankyke, Rubens, Gainsborough, West, 
Teniers, Northcote, and others, besides a valuable 
collection of engravings. It is to be hoped that 
the &ct of the sale taking place at the late owner's 
house, Wigan End, Sudbury, will not lead to the 
pictures being buried in small country drawing¬ 
rooms, instead of being added to the national 
collection or some other worthy of receiving 
them. 

The French Photographic Society has just 
opened its tenth publie exhibition at the Palais de 
1'Industrie. 

The restoration of the cathedral at Metz is 
being prosecuted with zeal and success, and the 
north-west transept is now complete. 

The German papers announce the death, on 
April 25, at the early age of thirty-five, of the 
artist Renier Dahlen, one of the most original and 
talented of the younger members of the Diissel- 
dorf school of painting. 

M. Lelattrain has recently made an important 
archaeological discovery at the Champ-du-Tresor, 
at Reims. It is an immense cemetery of the early 
Gallo-Roman epoch, and yielded about a hundred 
vases, and urns of earthenware and glass, all of 
different designs, artistically wrought bracelets of 
bronze; bronze and silver coins of various em¬ 
perors ; hair-pins of silver, bronze, and jet; rings, 
stiles, &c. The most curious tomb is that of 
a Vestal, buried at a depth of 21 metres; the 
coffin contained four vases of earthenware, one 
of which was for incense, with handles in the 
shape of a serpent; a silver spoon, scolloped all 
over, which served to take up the incense to 
throw it in the fire on the altar; two jet bracelets; 
and round the neck were ten bronze and silver 
coins of Gallienus, Probus, Claudius, Valerian, &c. 

Two remarkable sculptures have lately been dis¬ 
covered on the Esquiline Hill, referring to the 
worship of Mithra. The first, in good pre¬ 
servation, is an exquisite group representing 
the sacrifice of the bull. The other, of more 
ordinary workmanship, is a bas-relief of great 
interest from an archaeological point of view, as it 
unites all the symbols of the worship of Mithra, 
including that of a human sacrifice, which was 
rarely accomplished. The name of the individual 
who caused the monument to be put up is in¬ 
scribed upon it, and traces of gilding and painting 
are discernible. The authorities have ordered the 
two sculptures to be deposited in the Sala delle 
Colonne, where they will be exhibited to the 
public. 

We learn with regret that Sir Digby Wyatt 
has been compelled, in consequence of iU-health, 
to resign his post of architect to the India Office. 
Sir Digby Wyatt's name has often appeared in 
conjunction with that of his friend, Mr. Owen 
Jones. It was together that they worked with 
all their energies in carrying out their plans in the 
(Treat Exhibition of 1851. It was together, again, 
that they designed the Fine Art Courts of the 
Crystal Palace; and, for the last time, their 
names appeared together on Monday, when Sir 
Digby Wyatt took part in the meeting that had 


for its object the erection of some fitting me¬ 
morial to his latq colleague. We trust that Sir 



restore his over-taxed powers. 

The little church of Stretford, in Herefordshire, 
is about to be restored, and it is much to be hoped 
that its interesting features may not suffer by this 
perilous process. At the present time it is in just 
the same condition as when Dingley visited it two 
centuries ago (see History from Marble, vol. ii. 
p. 93). On the roof are the arms of Delabere, 
Devereux and Baskerville, and in the aisles may 
still he seen the “ two fair ancient monuments so 
like one another that in tracing off the one you 
represent the other.” Each of these monuments 
consists of a slab bearing the recumbent effigies of 
a knight and his lady, rather less than life-size and 
somewhat rudely carved, and there does not 
appear to be the slightest difference between them 
in respect of age or execution. The arms on the 
knights’ shields are those of Delabere and, if 
Dingley’s sketch be accurate, the figures in his 
time lay beneath a canopy ornamented with ball- 
flowers. But the most singular feature in the 
church (or rather in its chancel) is what Blount 
calls “ a large case of stone,” which traditions in 
his day affirmed to be the shrine of the martyrs 
Cosmos and Damian. The upper part of the 
“ case ” is decorated with crockets and ball- 
flowers, but the recess in which the figures of the 
two saints stood is devoid of all ornament, and 
is in fact nothing but a stone cupboard attached 
to one of the chancel pillars. A little way below 
the church is a well dedicated to the same saints, 
and reputed to possess special virtues. 

The new number (April) of the Revue Archco- 
logiqne opens with a very interesting account of 
the finding of several cinerary urns at a place 
called Poggio Renzo, near Chiusi, the ancient 
Clusium. The urns themselves differ little from 
the same class of objects found in the early 
Etruscan cemeteries, of which that of Villanova 
is the best known. The patterns are all linear, 
and consist of zigzags, squares, imitations of net¬ 
work, and an approach to the maeander. Nor in 
their contents do these urns present any striking 
novelty, except, perhaps, in the case of the bronze 
razors. But what is really remarkable about 
them is the manner in which they were deposited 
in a sort of well, built to their size and shape of 
rough unhewn stones without mortar, like the 
Cyclopean walls of Tirvus in miniature. The 
writer of the article in the Revue, M. Alexandre 
Bertrande, has no doubt that these urns date from 
a time anterior to the Etruscan civilisation. One 
of his arguments seems conclusive. Quite near 
to where the urns were found there had also been 
uncovered several tombs, the contents of which left 
no doubt as to their Etruscan origin. Now, the 
earth which had been originally cast up in digging 
these tombs is found to have been thrown over 
the hillock under which lay the urns in question. 

The meeting held at the house of Mr. Alfred 
Morrison, last Monday, to consider the question 
of raising a public memorial in recognition of the 
late Owen Jones’s services to decorative art, was 
numerously attended by his friends and admirers. 
It was agreed that the memorial should take, in 
the first mstance, the form of a mosaic portrait of 
the late artist, to be offered to the nation, and 
set up in South Kensington Museum, and that an 
exhibition of his works should he organised to 
which possessors should he invited to contribute 
such as they deemed desirable; and further, that 
if any balance remained in hand after the carrying 
out of these two schemes, that it should he applied 
to the foundation of a scholarship in that particu¬ 
lar branch of art to which Mr. Owen Jones had 
devoted his energies and genius. A liberal sub¬ 
scription was made before the meeting broke up. 

Persons who are smitten with the prevalent 
mania for collecting old china will perhaps be 
interested to learn that in the Chronique of 


April 18 and May 2 they will find a detailed his¬ 
tory and description of the celebrated potteries of 
Saint-Amand-les-Eaux, by Frdddric Fgtia. These 
potteries were established in 1718 by Pierre- 
Jokeph Fauquez, and remained in his family for 
several generations. The mark on this pottery is 
a monogram comprised of the letters “ S. A. P. F.” 
in writing capitals, which M. Fetis interprets, 
“ Saint-Amand, Pierre Fauquez.” In the later 
works of the manufactory the letters ' “ S. A.” 
were eliminated from the cipher and placed in 
plain Roman capitals at each side of it. Both 
forms of the mark are given in the Chronique. 
Happy will be the collector who by means of this 
mark is able to identify some doubtful idol 
among his fetishes. 

The fifty-ninth anniversary of the Artists’ 
General Benevolent Institution was celebrated by 
a dinner at Willis's Rooms on Saturday last. Sir 
Henry James presided and made a good speech. 
Many of the most distinguished of our artists 
were present, and among them we noticed the 
name of Alma-Tadema, who is now, be it re¬ 
membered, a naturalised English subject. 

The Retrospective Exhibition for the benefit of 
the poor of Alsace and Lorraine attracts such 
crowds of visitors that it has been determined to 
open it earlier, and to keep it open later, than was 
at first intended. The public will for the future 
be admitted from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., by the payment 
of two francs before twelve o'clock, and five francs 
afterwards. This seems nowadays rather a high 
price to pay for an art exhibition, but then a 
better return than usual is made for the money. 
The notion of a loan exhibition is more of a 
novelty in Paris than in England ; indeed, it may 
he said that this is the first that has been carried 
out successfully. It was suggested, it is said, by 
the Due d’Aumale, who no doubt took the idea 
from our Manchester, Bethnal Green, and Old 
Masters’ Exhibitions, but the Comte d’Hausson- 
ville has been the principal agent in carrying it 
into execution. Its success is even greater than 
was anticipated. Besides the tapestries, rare old 
furniture, and other curiosities and antiquities, 
there are more titan a thousand paintings exhibited, 
and many of them very fine works. 

A contemporary states that M. Ferdinand 
Heilbuth is about to return to London from 
Rome, and that he will bring with him several 
paintings, among them one representing a party 
assembled at an excavation made on the site of 
the palace of tho Caesars. Less than a century 
ago M. Heilbuth would have had to pay a heavy 
duty for importing these fruits of his genius and 
industry into England. In that gossippy little 
book called A Rook for a Rainy Hay, by J. T. 
Smith, is printed a letter from the fair Angelica 
Kauffman to Lord Camel ford, in which she begs 
his lordship to assist the English artists then 
studying in Rome in their endeavour to obtain 
the free importation into England of the studies, 
models, and designs made during their stay 
abroad:— 

“ The heavy duty,” she writes, “ set upon articles of 
that nature causes that the artist whose circumstances 
do not permit him to pay, perhaps, a considerable 
sum, must either be deprived of what ho keeps most 
valuable, or buy his own works at the public sale at 
the custom-house. This I have myself experienced 
in coming to England—and I mention it here in con- 
sequenco of the opinion of some of my friends who 
think that my assertion, added to what other artists 
have reported to that purpose, may be of some use to 
obtain their object.” 

The letter ia dated 1787. 


A very fine collection of modern bronzes is 
being exhibited at the Institute. The great 
superiority of the ancient Japanese bronzes at the 
recent Oriental Exhibition in the Palais de 1’Ia- 
dustrie induced MM. Bouillet and Christofle to 
make researches in the hope of finding out the 
secret of this superiority, and the result has been 
very satisfactory. They have recovered, it is said. 
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the three fundamental colours—black, red, and 
brown—used hr the Japanese, and altogether the 
works they now exhibit are admirable reproduc¬ 
tions of ancient Oriental bronzes. 


THE STAGE. 

THE ACTING IN “ LE SPHINX.” 

Paris : May 12, 1874. 

M. Octave Ff.btllet has good reason to be 
grateful to his actors, and not to Mademoiselle 
Croizette alone ; for it is they who have made his 
Sphinx so genuinely successful that on the twenty- 
seventh night of its representation—which is 
much, be it remembered, for the Theatre Francis 
—-the audience was not only as densely packed, 
but as closely attentive as on the first, blot but 
that something is due to M. Feuillet himself, what¬ 
ever criticism may have to say of his deficiencies. 
The play itself would have been less abused had it 
been less successful. Then many a critic would 
have proclaimed the interest of the story who 
now busies himself with proclaiming its faults. 
There must bo something in a play which lasts 
three hours without provoking a yawn ; and sup¬ 
posing even, as I do indeed here suppose, that the 
acting counts for very much in exciting nnd sus¬ 
taining this interest, it must still be conceded that 
for so much good acting there must be some little 
foundation in the dramatist’s own work. The 
truth is, that out of a striking novelette M. 
Feuillet has made a play, which somehow, owing 
to changes here and there, some small, some very 
important, is not striking as one reads, but is 
nevertheless capable of profiting by the kind of 
acting which, though one looks for, one does not 
always get, even at the Theatre Franyais. 

You leave the theatre with the impression that 
you have been made the confidant in a family 
secret, and that the stage characters, with one or 
two exceptions, are people whom you know. You 
read the play, and the colour, the vividness, and 
the reality, have gone from the characters. It is 
a mere story, and the people are puppets, and 
they are cleverly pulled, but with their fortunes 
you have nothing to do. M. Feuillet has drawn 
faint outlines, and his merit is, that such as they 
are, they are drawn clearly, without confusion, so 
that there is room for elaboration. Put them 
into the hands of Coquolin cadet , of Joumard, of 
Febvre—bit by bit the colour will come, and this 
dry dust be made flesh. So it is with the 
secondary characters. One or two of the principal 
characters are made real also, very real, by the 
skill of the actors; but, though real, they are 
never strongly marked — types it is possible 
to believe in: not individuals we met yesterday 
and shall meet again to-morrow. Of such re 
one of the two heroines, Blanche deChelles; who 
is, I think, a worse woman at heart than the 
author himself believes her to be, and who is 
represented just now in London by Mdme. 
Favart; in Paris by Oroizette. 

She is a married woman; her husband is in 
Cochin China; and she is in love with the husband 
of her intimate friend. Because she is in love 
with him, she flirts with all the world as a 
distraction ; and because she is reproached for 
flirting with all the world, she promises a Scotch¬ 
man to rim away with him to Italy and to the 
East; and because her secret love, Henri de 
Savigny, forbids her to run away to Italy 
and to the East, she avows her love to him— 
to Savigny hiniBelf—and decides to stop. But 
stopping, there are open to her the usual “ three 
courses.” She may abandon herself to the current 
of her love for Savigny, but to do so she must be 
deliberately bad, because she is without the temp¬ 
tation of very strong passion on his side. She may 
rejoin her husband in Cochin China—he is a non¬ 
entity to the public, but he is no doubt a reality 
to her. Or, middle course, and best course under 
tho circumstances, she may contrive to see little 
or nothing of the man she loves with wildness 
and inconsequence, and of the friend whom she is 


now very near to wronging. She chooses the first 
of these courses, and that must needs be the fatal 
one. Berthe, her friend, who has made every 
effort to save her from the Scotchman who would 
fain have taken her to Italy, now knows why it is 
that she would have gone, in a moment of mixed 
impulse, half noble, half degrading; and she re¬ 
members with mercy that Savigny had waited, 
and Blanche had plotted and planned, before at 
last love came to be avowed by both of them. 
So Berthe endures, and in making her endure, M. 
Feuillet ie true, let it be granted, to the highest 
type of woman. For it is only up to a given point 
that she endures. She ignores all, as long as all 
may bo ignored; but when her rival, suspecting 
all to be known, charges her with the possession 
of the secret, then she endures no longer, but tells 
her rival to go. “ And are you very sure,” asks 
Blanche, who is now defiant—and as one writes 
the words, one sees Croizette suddenly rise, white 
nnd firm, mistress of all her means, from head to 
foot—“And are you very sure that if I went, 
it would be alone ? ” To which, in the 
midst of stillness, Berthe answers very quietly 
and slowly, “ Mon malheur ne serait pas plus 
grand—il serait plus digne.” After that, Blanche 
declines to go, and Berthe insists, and Blanche 
still declines. Then Berthe makes as if she 
would summon Blanche's guardian, the admiral— 
a fierce man, who will spurn her in a moment— 
but that is a revenge Berthe cannot take; all 
thought of revenge with her is quickly gone. All 
the world knows by this time, and I need not tell 
it in mv story—that Blanche has carried whimsi¬ 
cally a potent poison in her finger-ring. She will 
not endure exposure, and now the poison is her 
resource. But Berthe, her rival, is struck down 
with excitement and emotion. She calls for 
water, and here is the poisoned glass. With one 
strong look of Mdlle. Oroizette’s, you see what 
thought has flashed into her mind—flashed into 
it and then been banished. She takes the glass 
herself, sips it, tastes it a little grimly; then 
speaks to Berthe that all vyill yet be well; says 
that with a cold and dead deliberation ; and then 
is passionate for a moment, and kisses the other, 
who is still powerless and amazed; and then 
falters and grows pale, and clutches with nervous 
fingers at chair and table and dress ; and gives a 
gasp for air, and tears the gown violently open, 
downwards, from the throat; and falls back, and 
that is the end of it. 

The death-scene, while played with extreme 
force and apparent—I am sure not act ual, 'self-aban¬ 
donment, does not approach the death scenes of 
Mr. Irving in the presentation of physical horror. 
It was carried further, it is said, on the earlier 
nights; and if so, has been wisely stopped at the 
point at which we now see it. Readers who 
witness the performance of Mdme. Favart at the 
Princess's will, from much that they have read 
before, imagine it to be less shocking, less striking, 
less sensational, than the death scene with Mdlle. 
Croizette. But that is not at all likelv. Those, 
therefore, who come to Paris with the morbid 
desire to see a new horror, will not see what they 
want; and this I wish to insist upon. Croizette’s 
death-scene is an exhibition of true instinct, and 
of restrained art; but as for its being a work of 
genius or a crude etude from hospital experience 
—it is neither the one nor the other. 

But Mdlle. Croizette’s performance is from end 
to end remarkable for its vigour. Vigour, mental 
and bodily, is her chief characteristic. Her phy¬ 
sical force and nervous energy seem equal to 
any call that it is within the power of any piece 
to make upon them. One has heard of actors 
having baths to restore them after their perform¬ 
ances ; or remaining prostrate for an hour on the 
dressing-room sofa. But unless appearances are 
deceptive, Croizette does not know fatigue. Still 
it should be remembered that though the piece is 
long the scenes are short. A brief dramatic pas¬ 
sage, and then an exit—no lengthened strain upon 
the attention and the faculties, until the last 
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scene of all. In facial expression Mdlle. Croizette 
is rich, but not fertile. Her face can speak 
plainly, and perhaps only plainly, and without any 
special abundance of variety; no half thought is 
told by it, no shifting phase of feeling very subtly 
revealed. An enthusiast for Descloe has said that 
there were whole histories in her eyes. But in 
Croizette’s eyes he would be able to read nothing 
but the news of the moment. Perhaps her special 
expression is in her gestures, whether marked or 
slight. You never saw such swiftness of move¬ 
ment still remaining graceful. For aplomb, firm¬ 
ness, decision—5one may almost say command— she 
has certainly no rival on the French or English 
stage. Her voice is neither harsh, on the one 
hand, nor sympathetic on the other. It is a good 
voice, fairly modulated, and capable of the expres¬ 
sion of overpowering impulse and great self- 
abandonment. When Henri de Savigny meets 
Blanche in the park, as Blanche is going to her 
rendezvous with Lord Astley, and asks her if she 
knows what it is that she is doing, Mdlle. Oroizette 
catches what is precisely the most expressive of 
accents and intonations, 5n her brief word of reply, 
“ Je vais me perdre ! ” She has not yet got some 
people’spowerofchargingquiet moments with subtle 
meaning. She can be more boisterous than Far- 
pueil, but not as brilliant—she has nothing of that 
joyful humour which makes a witty thing seem 
twice as witty. Nor, of course, is it possible that 
to her own peculiar qualities she could join the 
quite opposite qualities of Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt. 
With the somewhat obstreperous vigour of the 
one, how join the pensive refinement of the other P 
With the very quintessence of firmness, how join 
the gentleness of pathos P And it is just because 
she is not what others have been and are, that her 
ability, as it has now developed itself, is to the 
resources of the Thdatre Franjais a great and 
peculiar addition. 

Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt's performance of Berthe 
shows a greater range than she has yet exhibited, 
and does undoubtedly remove her from the ranks 
of those who can do one thing perfectly, and 
nothing else, to the ranks of those, and they am 
very few, who can do one thing perfectly, and 
many well. In a word, Mdlle. Bernhardt is now 
a fine comedienne. She grasps entirely the part 
she has to play, and is as much at home in its 
subdued force nnd passionate appeal, and in its 
one moment of radiant satisfaction, ns in its 
tenderness and dreamy regret. Her perform¬ 
ance of the scene in which Lord Astley has- 
the audacity to hint to Berthe what are 
the relations between her husband and her friend, 
is less remarkable for occasional great merit 
than for its entire faultlossness. At the beginning 
of this scene it is so very true to the character, 
that many, not considerin'! the character, would 
pronounce it to be tame, ilefore she knows what 
Lord Astley has come to talk about, her air is 
wholly distracted, though polite—why should this 
man’s smooth chatter come in between herself and 
her sorrow ? She listens carelessly. And then, 
as he goes on, she listens keenly, and then there 
is a fight in her mind as to what she shall do or 
say. But he notices nothing, for from head to 
foot she is still immovable; only the corner of the 
cushion gets crushed a little in tho palm of her 
hand, and then a dreamy brooding gives place to 
the mental struggle. She knows the situation 
now, and has accepted it, and has made no sign 
that her informant can see. And earlier than that 
—when she has heard the first avowal of her 
friend's love for her husband—an avowal accom¬ 
panied by Blanche’s wild cry, that she wishes she 
were dead, she restrains herself before her husband 
when he appears, and only when he goes savs, 
with a rush of weariness and sorrow, “ Ah! e’est 
mot, plutot, qui voudrais mourir I ” These things 
are perfectly appreciated and delicately done, and 
it is no less to the acting of Mdlle.' Bernhardt 
than to the acting of Mdlle. Croizette, that the 
Spltinx owes its attractive power for the best 
theatrical public in the world. 
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It ia often Delaunay’s misfortune to play un¬ 
interesting characters: feeble characters: men 
with a wavering disposition to he loveable: men 
who would be saints if they lived only with 
Wesleys, but, living with the common world, 
turn out, much to their genuine regret, to be 
something entirely different. Sometimes they 
have a little love-making to do, and then Delaunay 
does it for them very softly and beseechingly, and 
as his sentimentality is always triumphant, I 
take it that his presence is a standing protest 
against the commonly accepted doctrine that a 
lover to be successful has need to be audacious. 
From this point of view the thing may be jus¬ 
tifiable—nay, even instructive, if you will—but 
for my own part I confess myself a little weary of 
seeing so intelligent an actor in so poor a class of 
character. One remembers him in Le Menieur of 
Corneille, and wishes him back in it again. 

It has been said that certain of the secondary 
characters are very real, and this is specially true 
of one of Madame Blanche de Chelles’s many 
admirers—a cousin bv marriage, Arthur Lajardie, 
who lives in mortal fear of all the consequences 
that would result from provoking Blanche's guar¬ 
dian. He is a guest at the Admiral’s house: the 
Admiral is his uncle; and he likes the Admiral 
well enough, and likes Blanche, too, but would 
never have dreamt of marrying her. “ Elle est 
trop dans le mouvement.” Lajardie, though ap¬ 
preciative, desires greater repose. Then, too, the 
young man must needs tell everybody the story of 
his uncle's prowess. The Admiral’s first wife Lad 
been false to him, and he had killed her, or rather 
he would have done so if he had not missed 
his aim—it all came to the same thing: he had 
meant to kill her, and had taken the means into his 
own hands, which one supposes was the best 
thing he could do just then—nowadays he would 
have gone to Alexandre Dumas for instruction, 
but “ Tue-la ” was then only revenge, and had not 
become a philosophy. The Admiral himself, played 
by Maubant, does not suggest the dread with 
which he inspired his nephew. But even Lajardie, 
happy in an easy conscience, can at times be at 
rest from the fear of him, and one of those times 
is the moment in which we first make his acquaint¬ 
ance. The actor — Joumard — enters with his 
demi-tasse in his hand, and sits down on an otto¬ 
man, and his tongue is loosened, and he is every¬ 
body’s friend. “ On dine hien, chez mon oncle!” 
he begins, and he is rather stupid and perfectly 
content. It is a touch of Nature, better seen than 
described—this serene fulness of the discreet young 
man. But it is the acting of M. Joumard that 
gives this individuality: he fills in, very cleverly, 
where M. Feuillet’s outline was slight indeed. 
Another instance of the way in which careful and 
finished acting may improve second-rate work, is 
to be met with in the part of Ulric Dieudonnd, an 
ecstatic musician, said to be a Pole, but more like 
a German—with thick smooth masses of long 
hair: hair of the flat and dull light-brown that 
has no character in it. The ecstatic musician 
adores Blanche. If she uses him as a messenger 
to fetch her other admirers, he is enchanted with 
this commission. If she is weary, he plays her his 
last berceuse, with eyes that are raised to the ceil¬ 
ing when not on the keys of the piano, and so 
when she goes away his soul is much in his 
berceuse, and not till the end does he look round 
with utter surprise to find that the portly Admiral 
is indifferently dozing in her place. Most English 
low comedians would overdo this part. They 
would look at the gallery, and would not quite 
forget the boxes. But Ooquelin cadet is not ridi¬ 
culous for the public. He is amply giving life to 
such material as Feuillet has supplied him with. 
As for laird Astley, Febvre represents him with 
the greatest care and discretion ; that is, he unites, 
very admirably, politeness and good breeding with 
stiffness, coldness, and reserve; but I do not knqw 
that he is quite sure—at all events, he is deter¬ 
mined that the public shall not be quite sure— 
whether Lord Astley is a hard man, radically bad, 


or a man under whose coldpess there does lie 
some genuine feeling, however misplaced the feel¬ 
ing may be. The truth is, the character is an 
enigma, and inasmuch as it is a purposeless 
enigma, it is one of the several imperfections 
which make it impossible for the Sphinx ever to 
take high place as work of literary art, however 
high be the place in popular favour which it may 
take and keep in France as long as the members of 
the Comddie Franyaise shall continue to do their 
best for it. Frederick Wjbdhokb. 


Mdlle. Favabt appeared at the Princess’s 
Theatre on Monday night in M. Octave Feuillet’s 
plav, Le Sphinx. The drama having been fully 
reviewed from Paris, it only remains to speak of 
the performance of the actress, which was not 
unworthy of her reputation. As portrayed by her, 
Blanche de Ohelles is an evil and a turbulent 
woman, violent in her passions as Cleopatra, and 
not less coarse. Even in the first act, while she 
toys with her lovers, and is seized with moods of 
feverish gaiety, there is a wild look in her eyes 
that bodes no good to the dignified moralist, 
Henri de Savigny, whom she loves. Her struggle 
to escape from the terrors of ennui and from her¬ 
self, her effrontery when the love-letters fall into 
the hands of her father-in-law, and the triumphant 
smile with which she thanks De Savigny for 
claiming the letters as his own, and so drawing 
himself into her toils, are depicted by Mdlle. 
Favart with wonderful power. The Blanche of 
M. Feuillet might be at heart either a fribble or 
a courtesan: the Blanche of Mdlle. Favart is 
wholly the latter. After the unnatural calm of 
the first act, the storm gathers force in the 
second. Listening to De Savigny's protestations 
to his wife with impassive features, but with the 
glare of a roused wild beast, Blanche resolves to 
elope with the English nobleman, growing harder 
every instant as her friend Berthe grows 
warmer in imploring her to stay, but finally 
moved to momentary tenderness by the thought 
of the husband and home she is leaving, and 
crying with a gesture of supreme misery, “ Pauvre 
criature que je suis! ” This was the artist’s best 
scene, ana in it her mastery over the emotions of 
the audience was abundantly manifest. The melo¬ 
dramatic episode in the woods was not rendered 
in so artistic a spirit; but the moments of despair 
when Blanche has finally resolved to use the 
sphinx-ring, and the dull and moody stare with 
which she mutters that she will not leave the 
house to avoid exposure, are terrible beyond 
description. .Mdlle. Favart’s performance con¬ 
cludes, according to tradition, with imitations of 
the agony of a poisoned woman—imitations which 
are no doubt sufficiently death-like, but which 
are as unnecessary to the play as to histrionic art. 

Calypso, an extravaganza by Mr. Alfred Thomp¬ 
son, has been produced at the Court Theatre. Mr. 
Thompson’s fancy is always graceful, but his 
humorous conceits are less happy. The piece is 
bright with colour, is enlivened with French 
songs, and its exponents Are for the most part 
young ladies of prepossessing appearance. But 
harmony of tints, merry tunes, pretty faces and 
vignettes are' not of themselves sufficient to con¬ 
stitute even a “fantastic idyll.” 

Mr. Chart.bs Mathews appeared at the Gaiety 
Theatre on Wednesday night as Mopus in the 
comedy Married for Money, and in the two charac¬ 
ters of Puff and Sir Fretful Plagiary in the Critic. 
Mr. Mathews’ performance ia of the well-seasoned 
kind that needs no advertisement, especially the 
advertisement which, in the language of his own 
part, “delights to draw forth concealed merit 
with a most disinterested assiduity, and some¬ 
times wears a countenance of smiling censure and 
tender reproach,” and which is known as the “puff 
oblique.” 

The Royalty Theatre will represent this even¬ 
ing a new comedy by Mr. Bumand, adapted from 
the novel of Mrs. Edwardes called Archie Lovell. 


The Alhambra Theatre produces on Monday 
evening an English version, by Mr. H. J. Byron, 
of Offenbach’s last operetta La Jolie Parfumeuse, 
performed in Paris at the Renaissance Theatre, 
the version being “ considerably altered from the 
original.” The work of MM. Crdmieux and Blum 
will admit of very considerable alteration, being 
concerned with the adventures during a single 
evening of a pretty girl who sells perfumeries, and 
who on the night of her marriage is escorted to 
her husband’s house by one Lacocardifere, her hus¬ 
band’s. uncle. Mdme. Thdo formerly represented 
the bride, Mdme. Grivot the bridegroom. 

It is said that M. Herv<5 has composed a 
“ grand lyric drama ” on the subject of the Ashan- 
tee war, which will be produced at one of the 
London theatres. 

Tabarin, a play by M. Paul Ferrier, ia in re¬ 
hearsal at the Th&ltre Franpais. A comedy in 
four acts, by MM. Saint-Georges and Jules San- 
deau, called VcdUance, has been read to the artists 
of the Vaudeville Theatre. Also, at the same 
theatre, a play by M. Theodore Barriere has been 
received, named Le Chemin de Damns. 

M. Got appears at the Princesses Theatre on 
Thursday, May 28, and will act for three nights 
in Balzac's comedy Mercadet le Faiseur, and for 
three nights in Le Gendre de M. Poirier, by MM. 
Augier and Sandeau. 

A versioh of Les deux OrpheUnet, by Mr. John 
Oxenford, will be produced at the Olympic 
Theatre, when Mr. Tom Taylor’s play Clancarty 
is withdrawn. 

La Belle Paide is the name of a one-act drama, 
in verse, produced at the Thdatre Franjais on 
Tuesday night. 

Oh Monday evening, Sardou’s Les Ganaches 
was revived at the Paris Vaudeville, which has 
come to depend a good deal upon revivals for its 
support—it has only produced one very successful 
, piece (we mean M. Sardou’s Rdbagas ) during the 
last three or four years. The cast of Les Ganaches 
is not a very strong one, but it is good enough to 
keep the piece a little time before the public. 
The great Vaudeville actress, Mdme. Fargueil, is 
not included in it. The second Vaudeville actress, 
Mdlle. Antonine, is on loan, so to say, at the 
Oddon. She is playing the Due d’Anjou, in La 
Jeunesse de Louis Quatorze, which has now attained 
its hundredth representation, and is still every 
night filling a theatre which at many seasons is 
accustomed to be half empty. 

They have just revived L'Ami des Femmes at 
the Gymnase Theatre. The chief parts are played 
by M. F. Achard and Mdlle. Pierson, and as it is 
a typical work of the younger Dumas’s, it will 
probably receive further notice in our columns 
next week. 

Le Pour et le Centre, a witty one-act comedy or 
proverbs, written by M. Octave Feuillet at one 
of his happiest times, has served this week for 
lever de rxdeau to his more notable work, Le 
Sphinx. It has but two characters—husband and 
wife—and these are played very competent! v on 
the whole by M. Garraud and Mdme. Edile 
Riquer; but at the moment of the denouement, 
M. Garraud—who has until then performed with 
much finesse and delicate appreciation—appears 
suddenly to fall short. 

Girofif-Girqfla is still played successfully at the 
Th&ltre de l’Alcazar, at Brussels; and special 
arrangements are made to enable the merchants of 
Ghent and of Bruges to get back again after a per¬ 
formance in which all Belgium seems to be 
interested. 

At the Theatre des Galeries Saint Hubert, 
Brussels, they are playing the three most recent 
productions of the Palais Royal. Last week there 
was a benefit performance there for Mdme. 
Achille, who retired from the stage that night 
after a meritorious career of half a century, of 
which five and'twenty years had been given to the 
Brussels public. 
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The little theatre in the park at Brussels—a 
sort of “ Folies Marigny ” for the capital of 
Belgium, as far as its situation is concerned—is 
still the scene of Mdme. Chaumont’s successes; 
and on Saturday last that actress appeared there 
in a new part which within the next few weeks 
she will probably bring to London. 

The Russian journals announce that a new 
theatre is to be built at Odessa, which is to give 
accommodation for from 1,800 to 2,000 spectators, 
and is to cost from 80,000 to 130,000 roubles. 
The municipal authorities of Odessa invite home 
and foreign architects to tender plans and esti¬ 
mates for the intended building by or before 
November 1 of the present year. 


nificent prelude to Trittan und Isolde. The 
opening passages lost much of their effect by 
being played by only two violoncellos, instead of 
the whole mass, as indicated by Wagner; and 
it is difficult to understand why Mr. Dann- 
reuther should have made the alteration. 
But a more serious mishap arose from the 
fact that the gentleman who was playing 
the corao inglese (one of our best orchestral 
players, by the way, whose name we forbear 
mentioning) lost himself completely at the very 
beginning of the piece;' not one single note of the 
important part given to that instrument could we 
hear through the whole of the prelude—the result 
in places being simply disastrous. On the other 
hand, the finale of the same work was splendidly 
Madame Otto-Alvsleben declaimed the 


MUSIC. 

WAGNER SOCIETY. 

The present series of the concerts of this society 
was Drought to a close on Wednesday evening 
last, when a programme was brought forward very 
similar in its general features to those of pre¬ 
ceding evenings, but with a sufficient infusion of 
novelty to excite the interest of even the most 
regular frequenters of these concerts. 

Berlioz's overture to Benvenuto Cellini, which 
opened the performance, has been several times 
heard at the Crystal Palace. Though by no 
means one of its composer's best works, it is not 
without interest, especially in the instrumentation 

_Berlioz’s strong point. Far more attractive 

musically was the number which followed, 

« L’Adieu des Bergers a. la Sainte Famille,” from 
the short oratorio, L'Enfance du Christ. This 
movement is a most graceful pastoral chorus, dis¬ 
tinguished above most of its composer’s works by 
its great clearness of form and its easy and 
natural flow of melody. Expression and deep 
feeling are nearly always to be found in the 
music of Berlioz ; but too often these are ac¬ 
companied with so much vagueness and obscurity, 
that the feeling produced is rather an indistinct 
impression of its power than an absolutely plea¬ 
surable emotion. It is not often we meet with 
so spontaneous a vein of melody as in this little 
chorus, which, it must be added, was well sung 
and much applauded. The rest of the programme 
consisted of selections from Wagner’s works. 
First came the Introduction to the third act of 
the Meistersinger, an exquisite tone-picture which 
is by this time tolerably familiar to the frequenters 
of these concerts, and “of which we have spoken 
on previous occasions. It was encored, and on 
its repetition was given with even more finish 
and delicacy than the flrst time. The quintett 
“ Selig wie die Sonne,” from the same opera, was 
given for the first time ; but its performance was 
hardly so satisfactory as could have been desired, 
the three (amateur) gentlemen who took part in 
it being altogether overweighted by the powerful 
voice and forcible delivery of Mdme. Otto-Alvs¬ 
leben, who took the part of Eva; the gentlemen, 
moreover, sang their by no means easy parts 
with a certain hesitancy betokening want of 
familiarity with the music. The splendid entr'acte 
from Lohengrin, another old favourite at these 
concerts, was excellently played, and obtained 
an irresistible encore. The charming bridal 
chorus from the same work succeeded, _ and 
was also well given. The same may be said of 
Elsa’s speech to Ortrud, “ Du iirmste kannst wohl 
nie ermessen,” a lovely melody, less suited, how¬ 
ever, than many other pieces for separation from 
its context. The “ Spinning-wheel Chorus,” from 
Her Fliegende Hollander, seems to be peculiarly 
unfortunate at these concerts. On a previous 
occasion its effect was marred by a false start in 
the voices; and though no suchcontrefempsoccurred 
on Wednesday, it was given in a spiritless, un¬ 
decided manner, which failed to make the impres¬ 
sion which the charming music deserved. We 
regret also that we must speak unfavourably of 
the rendering of the following piece—the mag- 


given. 

very exacting solo part with great dramatic force, 
and was admirably supported by the orchestra, 
through which in Wagner's wonderful music the 
waves of passion seem to roll like the long swell 
of the Atlantic. The brilliant “ Kaisermarsch ” 
brought the concert to a close. 

In looking back upon the series now concluded, 
the warmest thanks of musicians must be offered 
to Mr. Dannreuther for the opportunities afforded 
of hearing so much new music as has been given at 
these concerts. It is quite true, as we have pre¬ 
viously had occasion to remark, that it is impossible 
to judge of Wagner from any isolated frag¬ 
ments of’his works; but, on the principle that 
“ half a loaf is better than no bread,” we may be 
thankftil for even an imperfect acquaintance with 
him, as it is certainly preparing our concert-goers 
for the reception of his works, when the time 
shall come, as it surely will sooner or later, for 
their production on the stage. We trust that the 
success of the past series of concerts will ensure 
their continuance next winter. 

Ehenezer Proyt. 


Mr. Ridt.ey Frentice, whose efforts to popu¬ 
larise good music in the south of London, by his 
excellent monthly Popular Concerts at Brixton, 
deserve every recognition, gave a piano recital on 
Wednesday at St. George’s Hall. The programme 
comprised Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in B minor, 
transcribed by Liszt, Beethoven’s Sonata in E flat 
(Op. 31, No. 3), a selection from Mendelssohn’s 
Lieder okne IVorte, Bennett’s Three Sketches, 
“The Lake, the Millstream, and the Fountain,” 
and smaller pieces by Weber, Chopin, and the 
concert-giver. 

The death is announced, at Milan, of Signor 
Mongini, the well-known tenore robust o. Pos¬ 
sessed of a magnificent voice, he was at the same 
time one of the most uncertain of singers. No¬ 
thing could be finer than such performances as his 
Arnold in Guillaume Tell, or Raoul in the Hugue¬ 
nots, on one of his “good” nights; but there 
were other, and not unfrequent, occasions when 
he was most unsatisfactory. His death creates a 
vacancy on the operatic stage which will not be 
easily filled. 

W r E have also to mention this week the death 
of Amddde Mdreaux, a distinguished French 
musician, at Rouen. Besides being a voluminous 
writer for the piano, Mdreaux edited a collection 
of the works of writers for the clavecin from 
1639 to 1790, arranged in chronological order. 

At a concert recently given at Berlin, Frau 
Joachim, the wife of the great violinist, and one 
of the flrst living contralto singers, revived a 
Church-Cantata by Sebastian Bach, Grist und 
Seele xcird verwirret, for alto solo with orchestra 
and organ obbligato. The example is one which 
deserves to be followed ; for there are many of 
these fine works which are quite worthy of per¬ 
formance. 

W t e are glad to leam from the German musical 
papers that Dr. von Biilow has so far recovered 
from his recent illness as to be able to travel. He 
recently passed through Leipzig on his way from 


Russia to Italy, where he intends for the sake of 
his health to remain some months, especially at 
Milan and Florence. 

A new “ Singspiel ” (play with music), entitled 
Die MonJcguler, composed by Robert Radecke, the 
conductor of the Royal Opera House at Berlin, 
has been produced on that stage with good success. 

The one-act opera Gills et Gillotin, a youthful 
production of Ambroise Thomas, the well-known 
composer of Mignon and Hamlet, was produced 
for the first time, on April 22, at the 
Opdra Oomique, at Paris. The composer pro¬ 
tested to the last against the production, but no 
choice was left to the directors, as they were 
compelled by legal proceedings taken by the 
librettist, Th. Sauvage, to bring it out. The 
pleasing, if not very original, work was received 
by a well-filled house with demonstrative ap¬ 
plause, as if to show the composer that he was 
wrong in objecting to its performance. 

The young Neapolitan pianist, Alfonso Ren- 
dano, who, it will be remembered, was heard in 
London last season, has lately been giving concerts 
with great success in Rome. 

Madame Erard, the widow of the great piano¬ 
forte maker, has presented two magnificent grand 
pianos to the Gonservatoire at Lyons. 

From the Signale we leam that the real author 
of the libretto of Verdi’s last opera, Aida, is not 
Antonio Ghislanzoni, as officially announced, but 
the Viceroy of Egypt himself. After the Khedive’s 
European tour in 1867, he had already laid out 
the plot and sketched the text, when he desired 
Verdi to write the music to an opera the scene 
of which was to be laid in Ancient Egypt. The 
sketch of the Khedive was then given to Signor 
Ghislanzoni, who from the groundwork thus 
supplied to him filled in the details. The ar¬ 
rangement of the scenes, it is said, is for the most 
part the work of the Viceroy himself. 


The Riedelsche Verein, at Leipzig—a society 
for the performance of large choral works, con¬ 
ducted by Carl Riedel—will celebrate to-morrow 
the twentieth anniversary of its foundation by a 
performance of Bach’s great Mass in B minor in 
the Thomaskirche. 

The last number of the Musikalisches Wochen- 
blatt gives a detailed account of a recent perform¬ 
ance at Diisseldorf of Beethoven’s Pastoral Sym¬ 
phony, with pictorial and pantomimic illustrations. 
The experiment has, we believe, been tried before, 
but, naturally enough, without success. While 
speaking favourably of the illustrations them¬ 
selves, the writer clearly points out that such an 
attempt to combine music with the imitative 
arts is an artistic mistake, and must result in 
failure. 

The Berlin Borsencourier says that the opening 
of a bazaar under aristocratic patronage, in aid of 
Wagner's Bayreuth undertaking, has been post¬ 
poned to the autumn of this year, in consequence 
of many artists who take an active interest in it 
having promised to contribute pictures which can¬ 
not be ready earlier. 

It is stated that Liszt intends to pass the 
coming summer at Rome, and will occupy himself 
with the composition of a new oratorio, Der 
Heilige Stanislaus. 

The Musical Festival at Zurich, mentioned in 
our notes of May 2, is fixed for July 11 to ll. 
Among the works to be performed are Handel’s 
Joshua, Beethoven’s Choral Symphony, Schu¬ 
mann’s Faust and his B flat symphony, Brahms’s 
“ Triumphlied,” and the prize cantata composed 
for the occasion by Rauchenecker. 

We leam that Mdme. Adelina Patti is going 
to give a concert in London for the benefit of the 
“ Mozarteum ” at Salzburg, at the request of Dr. 
Oscar Berggriin, treasurer of the Vienna branch 
of the Salzburg Mozarteum. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

Db. Asher, of Leipzig, writes to us to correct 
a reference to a .passage of Schopenhauer in a 
recent article on Lord Lytton’s Fables m Song. 
“ Virtue,” says the philosopher, “ awaits its reward 
in the next world ; Ability hopes for it in this; 
Genius, as being its own reward, in neither.” Our 
reviewer had inadvertently quoted the first part of 
the passage, “ Virtue has its reward in the next 
■world,” which involves a more definite belief in 
individual immortality than Schopenhauer would 
appear to have entertained, although, as Dr. Asher 
points out, he speaks in the Parerga, i. p. 605 
(collected edition^, of a future world where sin 
shall meet its punishment. 

We are glad to find that Dr. Alexander 
Schmidt has followed our suggestion to change 
the proposed title of his forthcoming hook, The 
English of Shakespeare, to that which the book 
really is, a Shakespeare-Le.vicon. A complete Dic¬ 
tionary of all the English Words, Phrases, and 
Constructions in the Works of the Poet. Volume 
I., A-L, will be published soon, in imperial 
octavo, at a moderate price, and Messrs. Williams 
and Norgate are now circulating prospectuses, 
soliciting subscriptions for the book. 

The Working Women’s College, which has 
been steadily doing good work at 29 Queen’s 
Square, Bloomsbunr, since 1804, when it was 
founded by the Messrs. Malleson and their 
Mends, is next October to bo thrown open for 
the joint education of men and women. This 
joint education has always been the aim of 
Messrs. Malleson, and after ten years’ trial of the 
sole system, they are more than ever convinced 
of the need of the joint one. Some of the less 
liberal of their old supporters have, we hear, 
seceded from the old council, and resolved to 
open a new College for women alone in another 
quarter. The two institutions may well exist 
together; and the new sole College mav but 
prepare the way for another joint one, after its 
own first ten years Of life. Meanwhile, more 
women will be helped in their studies and Mend- 
ships, and so the present steps are every way a 
gain. 
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LITERATURE. 

AN UNPUBLISHED MEHOIB BY RICHELIEU. 

“ Si l’on veut ignorer Richelieu,” says M. 
Michelet, “ il faut lire ses Memoires." And 
the reason is not hard to find for anyone who 
begins to compare any portion of the famous 
Memoirs with contemporary documents. 
Other statesmen have been anxious to show 
that the course which they had recommended 
was a wise one, and have taken pleasure in 
tracing failure to the rejection of advice 
which they had given. Richelieu cared 
more to establish a reputation for power 
than a reputation for wisdom. Whatever 
had been done must be shown to have pro¬ 
ceeded from himself. Advice which had 
been set aside, or which had from any 
reason failed of success, however excellent 
it may have been, must be buried in silence. 

Such a system is absolutely fatal to the 
true history of the earlier part of his ministry, 
when he was combating hostile influences 
at Court, which had a considerable hold 
upon the King ’s mind. It is therefore worth 
while to bring out the true Richelieu, when¬ 
ever it is possible to do so, from under the 
concealment which he has so carefully woven 
with his own pen. 

At the beginning of 1625 it is well known 
that Richelieu was urging the King to assist 
the enemies of Spain, if not to declare open 
war against that country. With that view he 
had given his approbation to the negotiations 
for the marriage between the future Charles I. 
and Henrietta Maria. But a sudden out¬ 
break of the Huguenot leader Soubise, and 
the support given to him by the great sea¬ 
port town of Rochelle, made it an anxious 
consideration with the French government, 
whether it was possible at the same time to 
resist Spain and to suppress the Huguenots. 
Richelieu, in his Memoirs, copies a long 
memoir which has since been printed by 
M. Avenel ( Lettres de Richelieu, ii. 77), 
and which has been assigned by him to the 
beginning of May, 1625. In this paper 
Richelieu asserts the impossibility of fight¬ 
ing Spain and the Huguenots at once, and 
concludes for making peace with Spain and 
suppressing the Huguenots, though the con¬ 
clusion is oome to in a somewhat hesitating 
wav. 

In July, however, deputies arrived from 
the Huguenots to treat for peace. They 
asked that their leaders might be taken into 
the King’s service, and that the Treaty of 
Montpellier, made in 1622, and shamefully 
violated ever since, might be better observed 
in future. By this treaty, amongst other 
things, Lewis XHI. had promised to raze 
Fort Louis, which he had built to command 
the entrance of the harbour of Rochelle, 
and which in spite of that promise had re¬ 
mained intact. In his Memoirs (ii. 439), 
Richelieu gives the following account of 
what took place:— 


“ 8a Majesty leur aecorda la plupart de ce qu’ils 
demandoient, mais demeura feme sur le refus du 
rasement du Fort-Louis, le Cardinal y insistent 
absolument, bien que le l)uo de Quise fut ouverte- 
ment dominion contraire.” 

He then gives the substance of his argu¬ 
ment, which is printed entire by M. Avenel, 
from a MS. probably in the Cardinal’s hand, 
and which is to the effect, that though the 
Huguenot leaders Rohan and Soubise might 
be taken into tho King’s employment ( Avenel, 
ii. 48):— 

“ Sa Majestd ne peut maintenant ny razer le 
fort, ny le permettre, ouen donner esperanee pour 
sa reputation; taut & cause qu'il sembleroit qu’on 
extorqueroit par force cet avautage, qui doit estre 
reconnu de la pure bonte du Hoy, que parce aussy 
que ceux qui en recevroient le fruit eii sauroient 
le grd aux sieurs de Soubise et Rohan, qui par ce 
moven feroient rdussir les pretensions qu’fls ont 
toujours eues de se rendre chefs de party.” 

Some vague promise might be given of 
doing something for them in future. But 
that was all. 

It will be observed that Richelieu places 
this memoir in July. M. Avenel, however, 
places it in the middle of June, and the want 
of all reference to any proposal actually 
made by the Deputies makes it extremely 
probable that he is right in so dating it. 

1 have now to call attention to the paper, 
of which I subjoin a translation. 

I found it some years ago among the State 
Papers ( France ) at the Record Office, and 
was at once struck by its style. There is 
nothing on the paper itself to indicate the 
author, as it is simply indorsed “ Discours 
sur les affaires faict a Fontainebleau.” But I 
do not believe that any man except Richelieu 
was capable of writing it. I have since 
been informed that a copy has been disco¬ 
vered by M. Avenel in France since the pub¬ 
lication of his great collection, in a hand¬ 
writing similar to that of other MSS. of the 
Cardinal. But even if this be not the case, 
the internal evidence will, I think, be suffi¬ 
cient for most readers. 

The paper is placed in the bundle with 
other papers of January, 1626, which is 
plainly a mistake. Its true date must have 
been, I suspect, just before the first audience 
of the Deputies, which took place on 
July 5:— 

“ Discourse upon present Affairs made at Fontaine¬ 
bleau. 

“ The King being obliged by all considerations 
of State to remain armed, as well to prevent the 
perilous aggrandisement of the domination of 
Spain which is irritated against France, as to dissi¬ 
pate the evil designs of the restless spirits who 
would embroil his kingdom, it may be said [on 
peut dire ] that it is more fit for the King to 
employ his arms advantageously for his glory than 
to use them for the desolation of his states, the ruin 
of his subjects, and the confusion of his affairs. 

“ This is why, without losing much time by reso¬ 
lutions upon advices as they come in [sur divers 
avis'], it seems that it is necessary that his Majesty 
resolve promptly upon three important points; 
to wit, either to make war against the Huguenots 
and the factious persons of his kingdom, or to 
continue war in Italy, or to carry entirely his arms 
into Germany, as much for the protection of his 
allies as to prevent those countries from falling 
absolutely under the entire domination of the 
House of Austria—the importance of each of 
the aforesaid points being of such consequence 
that they well deserve to be considered apart in 
order to render apparent the evil or the good 


which may result therefrom. Beginning with the 
first, some will find that the faction of the 
Huguenots is intolerable, that differences of reli¬ 
gion are dangerous in a State, that the advantage 
that the King has over them is very great, and, 
therefore, that his Majesty ought not to lose the 
opportunity of putting an end to and exterminat¬ 
ing heresy. Towards this end minds of many orders 
are inclined, some by zeal, some by passion, some 
by faction, and many by ignorance. The wishes 
of the wise are also strongly inclined in the same 
direction. But the knowledge they have of the 
present juncture of affairs makes them moderate 
their desires from apprehension of the incon¬ 
veniences which may arise from a design under¬ 
taken at an inopportune time, and in which so 
many kinds of factions may meet, capable of pre¬ 
venting the gathering of the fruits which his 
Majesty and all honest men would expect from so 
glorious an enterprise. 

“ Leaving, then, aside all consideration of the 
divers interests which many have to foment 
civil war in the kingdom, and to keep it there 
as long as they are able, it may be Baid that 
civil war comprises in itself so many kinds of 
inconvenience, and draws after it so many shame¬ 
ful miseries, that everyone of sound judgment 
will say with the proverb: ‘ It is better some¬ 
times to leave your child's nose dirty than to 
cut it off.' So may it be said that it is 
better still to tolerate for some time the dis¬ 
obedience of the Protestants, and maintain 
peace with them, than to risk everything in the 
thought of hastening their ruin. So that whosoever 
will balance the utility that his Majesty may get 
out of an intestine war out of season, will find as 
a counterpoise an infinity of perilous accidents 
and very few assured profits, wherefore he will 
conclude that the King cannot but lose in all ways, 
and that our neighbours only would doubly profit 
therefrom. 

“ The pretext of Religion by means of which 
since the death of the late King, both Catholics 
and Protestants have been instigated to mutual 
annoyance, ought to be well considered before 
taking up arms once again to cut one another's 
throats upon this subject; this specious veil 
having always been put by foreigners before the 
eyes of Frenchmen rather to ruin them than to 
save them. This malice, moreover, being en¬ 
veloped with so many cabals bv reason, as it is 
said, of the divers interests of the great ones who 
foment them, it is sufficient to give a general 
notice of them rather than by entering into par¬ 
ticulars to mention individual names. 

“ When the King and his Council consider the 
first motives of the troubles of the years 1021 and 
1622, his Majesty will find that they proceeded 
from the foreigners’ shop [la boutique dee estrangers ] 
at the same time that they usurped the Vftltelline, 
invaded Germany, and put an end to the Truce 
of Holland. Also when the King shall wish to 
compare the profits that he obtained from this 
war with Ahose of his neighbours, his Majesty 
will remark that the war desolated some of his 
own provinces, while the Spaniard conquered those 
whicn did not belong to him, and that the King 
has been compelled to bum entire cities, which 
are no more, while Spain has made conquest of 
several places of consequence which she still 
keeps; and that the effort of these foreigners to 
prolong the war in France is with no other de¬ 
sign than to provide means to our enemies to 
finish what they have begun, and by ruining us 
at home to ruin also the reputation and the arms 
of the King abroad, in oraer that they may be 
able to cause all the forces of their new Monarchy 
to fall upon France after it has been weakened. 
And therefore we must conclude that his Majesty 
could not undertake at this season any war within 
his states which would be advantageous to him, 
nor make any peace with the Huguenots which 
should be disadvantageous, inasmuch as war 
makes them their own masters in rebellion, 
but peace retains them always to some extent 
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in obedience. So that if there are soma who 
think that there is less shame in making con¬ 
cessions after having tried what war can do 
and when affairs are reduced to that miserable 
state which is often the result of the misfor¬ 
tunes of war, they may be told that there is more 
honour in granting these concessions by foresight, 
and in avoiding the miseries of a troublous time, 
than in refusing to yield till the State has been 
ruined and the blood of Frenchmen has been shed, 
as experience has shown us in the reigns of 
Henry II., Francis II., Charles IX. and Henry III. 
These apprenticeships have cost France so dear, 
that they ought to make us more circumspect in 
the management of the public peace. 

“ Peace then being absolutely necessary as much 
for his Majesty as for his State, we have still 
to consider the means of making it honourable 
and advantageous to the King. And although the 
thing seems difficult to some, it will be found 
nevertheless that nothing is easier, since it is in 
the King's hands, provided only that each one 
contributes out of his means to the completion of 
so good a work. For it is not more disgraceful or 
irreligious for the King of France to raze the fort 
of Rochelle, and to make peace with his subjects, 
than for the Emperor to have given up several 
villages to the Turk in order to come to terms 
with him, so that his arms might be the more 
easily employed in the designs that the House of 
Austria has in Germany. 

“ Nobody calls in question that the Huguenots 
owe obedience to his Majesty, and that the King 
owes to them his protection by his Edicts. It is 
necessary that they render duty to him to whom 
they are under obligation, and that his Majesty 
keep his word in that he has promised and will 
promise them. That being so, it is easy to allay 
the existing differences, provided that all designs 
to provoke and harass those of the Religion 
come to an end. Otherwise we should always 
have to begin over again, there being nothing 
more certain than that defiance is natural to those 
who are being continually informed that there is 
a wish to ruin them. In granting them royal 
security and in leaving their conversion to God, 
it cannot be doubted but that they will be 
brought back with kindness to the Palace, and in 
time to the Altar [ qu'on ne les rnmene charitable- 
ment it t hotel, ft avcc le temps a T(uitel\, and that 
the King will find as great fidelity among them as 
among the Catholics. Those who come to the 
conclusion that the honour of the King is at 
stake, if he agree to the supplications of the 
Huguenots, ought also to consider that the repu¬ 
tation of his Majesty, and the good of his service, 
is much more at stake if he abandons the protec¬ 
tion of his Allies and his arms which are engaged 
in the Valtelline and in Italy, and that this cannot 
be done except to the detriment of his reputation, 
and even of his Crown. Posterity itself would 
be able to tax the Council with having in a 
cowardly way abandoned our external affairs to 
undertake frantically and out of season a civil 
war which is desired by our enemies, rather than 
consent to the demolition of four sorry bastions 
which his Majesty might easily reconstruct at all 
times, and whensoever he pleases. 

“ It may also be answered to those who say 
that it would be a reproach to the greatness of the 
King to direct the razing of the fort of Rochelle for 
the advancement of his affairs, that, as will clearly 
be seen after the event, there will be much 
greater laughter among foreigners if we sacrifice 
our State and our Allies to Spanish greatness, by 
turning our arms against our own fellow-citizens, 
who only ask fur peace and liberty of conscience. 

“ To make peace with the Spaniards, as some 
propose, so as to turn all the forces of the King 
against the Huguenots, is again to fall back into 
the sime inconveniences as before; and in effect 
to abandon external affairs to the discretion of 
the enemies of this state, and even to give them 
c mse to laugh at us, with reason for our want of 
foresight. By which means we shall leave them 


the power of establishing themselves everywhere 
without resistance, and more convenience to assist 
underhand the rebels of the kingdom, whom it 
must not be doubted they protect in accordance 
with maxims of state, ana principally in this 
season when they believe themselves to have re¬ 
ceived from France an offence which they will 
never forgive. Wherefore the King imposing 
peace at home will be able to make use of all 
nis subjects by employing them usefully abroad 
against the designs of the inveterate enemies of 
his Crown. 

“That which seems the most difficult in all 
this is the form of treating of peace with the 
Huguenots, it being certain that a Prince ought 
to avoid treating with his subjects as much as 
he can. Therefore the best expedient would be 
not to listen to deputies for treating of any thing 
with them, but that they throw themselves pub¬ 
licly at the feet of his Majesty, supplicating nim 
very humbly to receive them into his good favour, 
and to be willing to give them peace in general 
terms, without speaking of any particularity 
therein. After which it would be proper that 
the King should himself advise in his council how 
to terminate the affair in such a way, that discon¬ 
tent ceasing, peace might promptly spring out of it, 
there being no higher aim for a sovereign than by 
his prudence to cut up the roots of the troubles 
of his state, it being sometimes more expedient to 
tolerate an evil than to risk making it greater by 
opposing it too obstinately. 

“Rochelle demands the demolition of the Fort, 
according to the Treaty of Montpellier; the Duke 
de Rohan, some money which has been promised 
to him and the Sieur de Soubise to pass the 
Straits [of Gibraltar] for the service of the King, 
in the vessels which he has taken. We must now 
consider whether it is not better worth while to 
raze the fort of St. Louis in order to have peace, 
to content the Duke of Rohan in order to avoid 
greater expenses, and to employ the said Sieur de 
Soubise in the wars in Italy, than to have the 
shame of not taking Genoa for want of assistance 
by sea, and to embark ourselves in ruining the 
provinces of this kingdom because we refuse to 
make the said payment. No right-minded person 
can gainsay this, inasmuch as, the honour of the 
King being safe without, his Majesty will always 
be able to chastise the Dukes of Rohan and 
Soubise if they do not fulfil their duty; and to 
rebuild new forts at Rochelle if that town turns 
rebel to her prince. If, however, the King engages 
in a civil war, he can assure himself that fronf that 
time his affairs will go very badly, within as weE 
as without; and that his conduct will give rise 
to so many factions in his State that it is to be 
feared they wiU be worse than those of the League 
of the time of Henry III. 

“There is yet another very important con¬ 
sideration, which is, that from the moment that 
our allies shaU see France embarked in a war of 
religion, they will infer that they will not be able 
to expect any further assistance from France, and 
wiU seek the means of coming to an agreement 
with Spain. This will especiaUy be the case with 
the King of England, who is interested in the 
recovery of the Palatinate, and will possibly be 
the first to renew a friendship with the Spaniard, 
after which he and our other aUies will revenge 
themselves together upon us. 

“ All these reasons ought to make the King’s 
subjects desire peace, and assist his Majesty in 
making it such as to be durable. Otherwise the 
kingdom wiU be filled with factions and the pro¬ 
vinces with desolation. 

“ The design which seems to have been formed 
to try and ruin the Huguenots has become so 
apparent and their distrust so fomented by the 
unctilios which are used towards them every 
ay, that no one need be astonished if their 
alarms last as long as that treatment shaU last, and 
that the State finds itself always embarrassed so 
long as the door is kept open to such cabals. When 
they cease, and when an order is established under 


which every one can Eve in the repose of his 
conscience, it is certain that the kingdom will 
simultaneously enjoy pubEc tranquiEitv, as it did 
in the reign of Henry IV., and during the regency 
of the Queen mother of the King, which is the 
point to which we must reduce affairs if we desire 
to preserve peace for France, his Majesty making 
the Catholics clearly understand that he wiEs 
Eberty of conscience, and from the Huguenots 
entire obedience. 

“ It should here be observed that to make peace 
it must be concluded secretly and promptly, inas¬ 
much as if it is long upon the tapis it wiE receive 
so much opposition from the artifices of those who 
desire war, that it wiE never be concluded ; but 
if it is not known tiE it has been already made, no 
one wiE dare to cry out against it. And the 
wicked will find themselves quite ashamed to see 
themselves outstripped by an action so useful and 
so necessary to the good of this State. 

“ And in case that the Huguenots should be ob¬ 
stinate in demanding more than the razing of the 
said Fort, the King wiE then be able to have 
brought and read in his presence the Treaty of 
Peace of Montpellier, and upon the complaints of 
the infractions of the abovesaid, his Majesty ought 
to cast the blame upon the late Chancellor andnis 
brother the Commander, who, one at Rome and 
the other in France, wished to keep a hold upon 
both Catholics and Huguenots, giving hopes to the 
one of a war of religion, and to the other of pacifi¬ 
cation. And thus having spoEt everything, their 
memory should bear the blame of it, and by thk 
means put what has gone wrong under cover of 
aE that has passed, so that by one of these two 
ways, either simply to settle the business in the 
Council, or to take up the Treaty of Montpellier, 
his Majesty can make peace without it being 
necessary to treat anew with his subjects. 

“As to the war with Italy, experience has 
shown us that our arms have never been success¬ 
ful there, and that aE those who have carried and 
drawn us into it have only done so for their own 
private interests, which having been satisfied, 
they have afterwards always abandoned us to our 
confusion; that nation being too doubled-faced, 
too deceitful and artful for us to meddle with, and 
for us to make use of for our affairs. And although 
we must not engage ourselves too far in the war 
of Italy, we nevertheless must not abandon aE at 
once the Duke of Savoy, but help him as much as 
wEl be possible for us to do, with the view of 
making an advantageous peace. And to effect 
this we should send the vessels through the 
Straits [fairepasser les vaisseaiix], as well as those 
of the Sieur de Soubise, for which the expense 
is already incurred, and thus we might unexpect¬ 
edly appear together on the coast of Genoa in 
order to attempt afterwards to treat advantageously 
and to retire gloriously. 

“ Let us now return to Germany, to the interests 
of which it seems France ought to be so sensitive 
that we may say she cannot abandon them without 
abandoning herself. Forasmuch as, besides its 
neighbourhood to us, the loss of this country, 
which is so great, so populous, and so fiUed with 
powerful cities, will render the House of Austria 
so redoubtable, together with the inteEigences 
and aEiances which she has with Spain, mat it 
wiE be impossible for France to be able to subsist 
in the midst of two so powerful monarchies, 
enemies of this State. 

“ Again, it must be considered that this nation 
is simple, easy to gain, and that the greater part 
of the Princes who are in it are allies of this 
crown, and have even taken our Kings for Pro¬ 
tectors of their liberty, a title which his Majesty 
ought to be jealous of keeping if he desire to 
preserve his reputation and his honour; since 
this is to some extent to obtain a share of the 
Imperial dignity. There is not a prudent man 
but wiE see the importance of the loss of the 
countries of Cleves, Juliers, the Upper and Lower 
Palatinate, and who does not tax France with her 
forgetfulness or with her blindness. And this all 
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the more as it was easy for the King not only to 
have prevented the loss, but even to have pre¬ 
served them for himself. The same can be 83id 
at the present time of the rest of Germany, if 
France is so careless of herself as to abandon 
her, as Germany can maintain herself in her liberty 
with the protection and assistance of the King sb 
easily as she will fall under the Spanish yoke if 
his Majesty does not promptly assist her. 

“ Henry II. in the same conjuncture which affairs 
are now in (seeing that there was then as well 
as now a diversity of Religion in his King- 
dom) nevertheless made no difficulty in raising a 
powerful army and marching himself at its head to 
protect his Allies, which the Emperor Charles V. 
was oppressing in the same way as the House of 
Austria is now doing; and as his march was 
as useful to himself as to his Allies, who will 
now prevent the King from doing the same P 
All things ought to incite his Majesty, and none to 
turn him from it, unless it be those who will be 

i 'ealous of his glory and of the advantages which 
le may derive from it. The King’s arms cannot 
but be very honourable and very profitable in Ger¬ 
many, honourable in that they prevent the ruin of 
so many Princes and Republics who cannot be 
overwhelmed but to the detriment of France, and 
in that his Majesty will preserve to himself the 
Title of Protector which this nation has given to 
our Kings; and profitable in that in this pro¬ 
tection the King will find the means to accom¬ 
modate himself [ s'accommoder 1 with several coun¬ 
tries in the neighbourhood of nis Kingdom. Even 
as Henry II. did at Toul, Verdun, and Metz, of 
which last Bishopric there are still several places, 
boroughs, and villages in Germany which depend 
thereon, which his Majesty may easily seize, 
besides that which may be done in Alsace and 
along the Rhine, on the which it is all important 
to France to have a passage, which will be ac¬ 
quired very easily by undertaking this design, 
there being even Princes who will willingly sur¬ 
render it in order to be delivered from the oppres¬ 
sion they are under. 

“ Moreover the King is obliged, both by reasons 
of state and by consideration of the alliance with 
England, to procure the re-establishment of the 
Prince Palatine in his countries and dignities, 
and it is in vain to think of committing the exe¬ 
cution of this to the Comte de Mansfeld, if his 
Majesty does not join in it in good earnest—the 
Princes of the Protestant League and all the 
Hanse Towns being so cast down that they will 
never dare to undertake anything if they do not 
see a Royal army to animate them. But if they 
see such an army in the field, it cannot be doubted 
but that all unanimously would make a grand 
Corps d’Armbe, and that they would rise with re¬ 
newed vigour. By such means his Majesty will 
overthrow the usurpations of the House of Austria, 
will wrest the Palatinate from the Spaniard, will 
acquit himself towards England by giving actually 
the assistance promised, and will yet find the 
opportunity to extend the limits of his State; 
which advantages he will find neither in war 
with Italy nor in a war with the Huguenots. 
Furthermore, it is to be considered that the King 
undertaking war in Germany, he strikes (as they 
sav) two blowB with one stone, inasmuch as he 
obliges England and thwarts Spain. For he can 
give trouble to Spain through the King of Great 
Britain; and when France attacks Germany, she 
will ruin the Emperor. This will burn the House 
of Austria at both ends without any one being 
able to say that the King declares war against 
the King of Spain [ rompre la guerre aiec le rot 
cTEspagnei], All that is above written is feasible, 
and ought to be done, if only the interests of the 
King are thought of; and if by a false step his 
Majesty is brought to resolutions to leave external 
affairs to themselves, in order to make war within, 
he will infallibly cast his kingdom into desolation, 
whatever good success he may have, and will lose 
the fruits of the alliance with England, with the 
chance of having that King for an enemy. Besides 


that, whatever peace is made with Spain, France 
cannot rely upon her promises, nor upon having 
her hereafter for a better friend.” 

If this document was Richelieu’s, the 
question at once arises, How came Richelieu 
to change his mind ? The answer probably 
is. That the two discourses point to a dif¬ 
ferent state of circumstances. In the first, 
given in the Memoirs, Richelieu refuses to 
advise the razing of the fort because it will 
give credit to Rohan and Soubise. In the 
second, he does not mention this, but speaks 
of a humble submission of the Deputies as a 
possible thing. I therefore suspect that he 
already fancied that the Deputies were com¬ 
ing in a humble frame of mind, if he had 
not already conversed with them, and he 
was, therefore, able to give vent to his best 
sentiments without any further difficulty. 

Everything, too, which we know from 
the despatches of Lorkin, the English agent 
in France, points this way. On June 28, 
Gondomar, who visited the French Court on 
his way to Brussels, took his leave without 
venturing to address the King on political 
subjects. On July 5, the Deputies humbly 
threw themselves at the King's feet, and in 
a letter of July 8, Lorkin speaks of a most 
encouraging interview with Richelieu, in 
which the Cardinal said to him, “ La paix se 
fera : assurez vous de cela.” But in spite of 
this the negotiation dragged on, and on the 
20th the Deputies were so far in despair, 
that they talked of returning home. On the 
21st they took leave, but asked to be heard 
in council. The King was present, and 
talked of razing the fbrt within six months 
or a year, though he refused to do all that 
was asked of him on other points. Upon 
this, however, the negotiation was resumed, 
and, on the 24th, an agreement was made 
subject to the approval of those by whom 
the Deputies had been sent. 

The following is a translation of the draft 
of the engagement which the King promised 
to make if the conduct of the Deputies was 
approved of by those who sent them, a blank 
being left for the subsequent insertion of 
flie date. ( State Papers, France.) 

“ To-day, on the of the month of 

July, 1G25, the King being at Fontainebleau, on 
the assurances which have been given him of the 
fidelity and obedience of the inhabitants of the 
city of Rochelle by their deputies, his Majesty, 
after having received their submissions, wishing 
to believe that they will in future comport them¬ 
selves as good and loyal subjects—and that they 
will, by their actions, render themselves worthy 
of his grace and favour—his said Majesty wills 
that the declaration of Montpellier, of October 20, 
1022, be executed according to its form and tenor, 
and, in consequence of his declaration of the 
24th of the said month, has promised and ac¬ 
corded that Fort Louis be razed and demolished 
in one year at the longest. In witness whereof his 
Majesty has commanded me to prepare the present 
declaration, which he has signed with his hand, 
and caused to be countersigned by me, his Coun¬ 
sellor of State, and secretary at his command¬ 
ments. Philippatjx.” 

It may be remarked that the complete 
concurrence of the line adopted with the 
course advised by Richelieu gives an addi¬ 
tional reason for accepting the anonymous 
discourse as his, whilst the fact that nothing 
is said in the Memoirs about this important 
concession makes it impossible to found any 
argument upon the silence with which the 


discourse is there passed over. It may be 
added that the recommendation to take up- 
the war with Spain vigorously wa3 alto- 
adopted, and that Lorkin’s despatches of the 
end of July and the beginning of August are 
full of notices of military preparations. 
Why then did Richelieu say nothing about 
it all ? Simply, I believe, because his high 
attempt at a noble policy failed through no. 
fault of his own. From Lorkin’s despatch, 
of August 21, we learn how Toiras, the- 
French commander, set on, it was thought at 
Court, by the Prince of Conde, fell upon the- 
reapers of Rochelle as they were gathering 
in their harvest, killed some of them, and set 
fire to their corn. The Huguenot spirit) 
within the walls was all ablaze with in¬ 
dignation. The King’s terms were rejected; 
and war was preferred to a base submission. 
Yet of all this Richelieu, in his Memoirs* 
says nothing. The agreement made at Fon¬ 
tainebleau, which only just escaped being the 
foundation of a permanent peace, is buried 
in as complete oblivion as his own advice- 
upon which it was founded. The war with 
Rochelle took its course, and ended three- 
years later in the triumphant entry of the 
King into the captured city. Richelieu^ 
therefore, it may be supposed, whilst be 
took care to preserve a record of the advice 
which he had given tending to the continu¬ 
ance of the war, took care not to preservo 
the advice which he had given tending 
to the discontinuance of the war. The- 
story thus revealed, it may be added' 
has an interest for students of English 
history as well as for the admirers of the- 
great Cardinal. The peace thns apparently- 
made was the motive which induced. 
Charles I. to give up to the French govern¬ 
ment the English ships which had been- 
promised for the siege of Rochelle, and we- 
thus learn that there was no hypocrisy irv 
Buckingham’s declaration to the Parliament’ 
at Oxford that those ships would not be used-’ 
against the Huguenots. 

Samuel R. Gardjner. 


Memoirs, Letters, and a Selection from the -- 
Poems and Prose Writings of Anna- 
Laetitia Barbauld. By Grace A. Ellis.. 
In Two Volumes. (Boston: J. R. Osgood,. 
1874.) 

Memoirs of Mrs. Barbauld, including Lett err¬ 
and Notices of her Family and Friends. 
By her Great-Niece, Anna Laetitia Le- 
Breton. (London: George Bell & Sons,. 
1874.) 

As long ago as when the Quarterly Peri-nr 
was young and virulent, the name of Mrs-. 
Barbauld suggested the thought of hymns-- 
in prose, shagreen spectacles and knitting 
needles. An anecdote given Hoy Mrs. Le- 
Breton will serve to correct this rather one¬ 
sided impression, and prepare ns to do justice- 
to a really respectable eighteenth century 
essayist, poet, and politician. She was the- 
daughter of a dissenting minister and a lady 
who bad, at the age of fifteen, inspired the- 
Rev. Dr. Doddridge with a passion that 
is expressed with a comic, matter-of-fact 
earnestness in a letter printed in the Appen¬ 
dix. Dr. Aikin, the father, kept a school at. 
Kibworth until his daughter Laetitia w.-cv 
fifteen, when he was appointed theological/ 
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tutor to the newly founded Nonconformist 
academy, or college, at Warrington. Hither 
a rich farmer followed the family and begged 
Dr. Aikin’s consent to his suit for her hand. 
Lucy Aikin, Mrs. Barbanld’s niece, must 
tell the rest of the story:— 

“My grandfather answered that his daughter 
was then walking in the garden, and he might go 
and ask her himself. With what grace the farmer 
pleaded his cause I know not; hut at length, out 
of all patience with his unwelcome importunities, 
she ran nimbly up a tree which grew by the 
garden wall, and let herself down into the lane 
beyond, leaving her suitor planU la.” 

This ready-witted, ready-limbed, unsenti¬ 
mental young lady had a mother with a 
keen sense of decorum and the peculiarly 
feminine proprieties ; her father taught her 
Latin and a little Greek ; her brother in¬ 
sisted on the publication of her poems, 
and of a prose volume of “ Miscellaneous 
Pieces,” in which bis own Bhare was uot 
the most distinguished. Her success as an 
authoress was rapid and unequivocal. Pox 
praised her style; Johnson, whom she had 
presumed to imitate in a fragment, “ On 
Romances,” which has all the solemn merits 
of the original in addition to the wilful skill 
of pai'ody—pronounced that, of all his imi¬ 
tators, she alone had succeeded in aping the 
sentiment as well as the diction. The fe¬ 
male Johnson, the English (the very En¬ 
glish) Sevigne, the arbiter of literary fashion, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Montague, begged her, with 
flowing compliments, to preside over an in¬ 
stitution that was being talked of to re¬ 
generate the education of women. But 
Miss Aikin was by this time thirty-one, and 
had developed, together with a little roman¬ 
tic sensibility on her own account, some 
curiously severe views as to the conditions 
under which such moderate learning as her 
own might permissibly be acquired by 
others of her sex. She objected altogether 
to the plan of an academy or public school, 
as violating the tacit regulation, “ like that 
of the ancient Spartans,” according to which 
“ such thefts of knowledge are only con¬ 
nived at while carefully concealed,” and con¬ 
cludes an amusing dissertation on the femi¬ 
nine ideal by protesting that she herself 
is not qualified, by birth, breeding or edu¬ 
cation, to superintend the “ genteel accom¬ 
plishments ” which are the most important 
part of the education of young ladies of 
rank. Her marriage to Mr. Barbanld, the 
son of a French refugee, is described by her 
niece as resulting from “ the illusion of a 
romantic fancy, not of a tender heart;” 
and it is implied that the somewhat formal 
Puritanism of her home and academical sur¬ 
roundings made her too ready to see a St. 
Preux in the first demonstrative foreigner 
it was her fortune to meet; but this seems 
an unduly harsh account of a resolution in 
which she was fixed by the information that 
Mr. Barbanld had already suffered from an 
attack of insanity. “ Then,” she answered, 
“if I were now to disappoint him, he would 
certainly go mad.” They were married ac¬ 
cordingly, and set up a school for boys. 
Her Early Lessons and Hymns in Prose 
were written for the youngest class, which 
she used to teach herself, and for her 
nephew Charles, one of her brother’s sons, 
whom she adopted. With the exception of 


these popular little books and a memoir of 
Richardson, the novelist, prefixed to his 
correspondence, Mrs. Barbanld wrote little 
during her husband’s lifetime: he became 
insane some time before his death in 1808. 
Her last publication was the poem called 
“ Eighteen Hundred and Eleven,” which is 
only remembered now because it is supposed 
to have contained the original suggestion for 
Macaulay’s New Zealander, though the 
Quarterly Reviewer (in this case believed to 
be Southey) in 1812 thought its patriotic 
gloom and despairing aspirations after Ame¬ 
rican liberty and glory sufficiently dangerous 
to the public mind to require severe and, as 
already intimated, personal denunciation of 
the elderly authoress. The poetical merits 
of the composition were prudently left nn- 
discussod, for it would have been impossible 
to deny that, according to any ordinary- 
standard of political verse, they were con¬ 
siderable, a few short-sighted auguries not¬ 
withstanding, as that Joanna BaiUie’s 

“ high-souled strains and Shakespeare's noble rage 
Shall with alternate passion ythake the [American] 
stage ; ” 

that the fame of Thomson as well as Milton 
will continue to be heard above the roar of 
Niagara; and that the Genius of Commerce, 
deserting England, was about to repair not 
only to the United States, hut to South 
America as well. 

Miss Ellis’s Life and Works of Mrs. Bar- 
bauld must be taken as a sign that America 
is not ungrateful to its early champion ; but, 
as a general principle, it may be observed 
that a biographer who incorporates the let¬ 
ters of his or her hero or heroine with the 
substance of the memoir should abstain 
from repeating before and after each letter 
the biographical details which are to he 
gathered therefrom. We oould also have 
dispensed with the rather startling conjec¬ 
ture that Richardson owes most of his 
readers at the present day “ to the excellence 
and attractive style ” of his life by Mrs. Bar- 
bauld. Mrs. Le Breton’s memoir is less de¬ 
tailed, and reproduces few of the letters 
published with her works by Lucy Aikin in 
1825. On the other hand, it opens with an 
interesting chapter of family history, going 
back to the reign of Charles II. It sup¬ 
plies some details omitted by Miss Aikin on 
personal grounds, and contains letters from 
and to Miss Edgeworth and her father 
which have not apparently been printed 
before. The strong common-sense which 
was Mrs. Barbanld’s chief characteristic 
shows to great advantage in her criticisms 
of Mr. Edgeworth’s educational vagaries 
and versatile practical suggestions. One of 
his proposals was the foundation of a 
“ lady’s paper,” to be supported by all the 
literary ladies of the day, to whioh she ob¬ 
jects that Mrs. Hannah More would not 
publish with her, nor she and Miss Edge- 
worth with Mrs. Godwin. The other letters 
given by Miss Ellis are only noticeable 
for their comparative simplicity of style and 
occasional details made curious by their 
date. For instance, in 1804, describing a 
visit to Tunbridge Wells, she writes donhy, 
and wonders whether the orthography is 
right; and in 1797 she asks her brother if 
he ever saw “ segnars —leaf tobacco rolled up 
of the length of one’s finger, which they 


light and smoke without a pipe ? ”—the 
innovator being a Spanish pnpil of Mr. Bar¬ 
banld’s. 

The one poem of Mrs. Barbauld’s that 
may be expected to live, her “ Stanzas on 
Life,” written at the age of eighty, is given 
by both biographers, with the story of how 
Wordsworth said to H. C. Robinson that, 
though he was not in the habit of envying 
other people their good things, he wished 
he had written the lines— 

“ Life weVe been long together. 

Through pleasant and through cloudy weather.” 

Some of her “ Enigmas ” are also well 
known, and are favourable specimens of a 
rather unprofitable kind of ingenuity; her 
“ AddresB to Coleridge ” offended its sub¬ 
ject by the accent of a school-dame still seem¬ 
ing to linger in its flattering admonition; her 
hymns failed to come into congregational 
use, though one of them (the tenth) may 
have suggested the reply of the witty pre¬ 
late who was asked to tell the shortest way 
to heaven : “ Take the first tnm to the right 
and keep straight on : ” as a rule, her muse 
is most successful in serio-comic themes, such 
as the mysteries of “ Washing Day,” or in 
the “ School Eclogue,” which Miss Ellis has 
hardly done wisely to omit, as it contains 
some really happy bits of parody. Her prose 
fables and allegories, in the fashion of the 
Spectator and its imitators, are constructed 
mechanically, and have neither the imagina¬ 
tion nor the eloquence needed to outlast the 
fashion; a dialogue, on the other hand, 

“ Between Madame Cosmogunia and a Philo¬ 
sophical Enquirer of the eighteenth century, 
January 1,1793,” has enough lively irony to 
recall Leopardi’s conversation between Atlas 
and Hercules, though certainly it suffers by 
the comparison. The short prose essays on 
“ Monastic Institutions,” “ Against Incon¬ 
sistency in our Expectations,” on “ Educa¬ 
tion,” on “ Those kinds of Distress which, 
excite agreeable Sensations,” and similar 
subjects, which caused her admirers to 
regret the waste of -her powers in the com¬ 
position of reading-books for the nursery, 
belong equally to an extinct class of writing, 
and have a right to be remembered as among 
the best specimens of the class. To clothe un¬ 
exceptionable ideas in unexceptionable lan¬ 
guage is at least as lawful an object of 
ambition as to invent shades of thought and 
eccentricities of expression with the sole and 
questionable merit of novelty. Perfectly 
just and reasonable sentiments do not forfeit 
their claim to correct utterance because 
every one assents, with a readiness passing 
easily into unconcern, to their justice. Im¬ 
mortal commonplaces like Mrs. Barbanld’s 
amplification of Epictetus (“ Against Incon¬ 
sistency in our Expectations ”) are redeemed 
from literary insignificance by a degree of 
finish in the style which no writer can be 
expected to bestow on an obviously ephe¬ 
meral theme, whilst the absence of specula¬ 
tive depth, the essential triteness of the 
argument or exposition, cannot seriously be 
complained of when trite and immortal 
misconceptions are being assailed. The 
sense whioh is, or which ought to be com¬ 
mon, excellent English and a fine masculine 
self-respect give the essays a degree of 
substance which fully justifies the esteem in 
which the writer was held by her contempo- 
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raries. Where she departs at all from the 
beaten brack of her oo-believers,it is generally, 
as in her estimate of “Monastio Institu¬ 
tions,” in the direction of views since allowed 
to be rational and moderate. 

Edith Simcox. 


Through Russia from, St. Petersburg to Astra¬ 
khan and the Crimea. By Mrs. Guthrie. 
In Two Volumes. (London: Hurst & 
Blackett, 1874.) 

Mbs. Guthrie is evidently accustomed to 
travel. She has seen, we are given to un¬ 
derstand, many lands, and has acquired the 
habit of “doing ” them systematically. She 
displays all those qualities and capacities 
which are essentially necessary for the con¬ 
stitution of a good tourist: indomitable 
energy, vivacity, and cheerfulness under 
the most trying circumstances; in addi¬ 
tion to this, she has that erudition which 
is but another form of power of reference, 
and possesses the cunning art of making a 
book on all she has heard, seen, and picked 
up from various sources. Mrs. Guthrie’s 
book demonstrates all this; it also shows 
that she has derived much pleasure and 
benefit from her travels in Russia; that she 
has much quaint humour, common sense, 
and originality of idea; she forces many a 
smile from her reader by her reproduction 
of ridiculous and ludicrous explanations, 
and of pretended experiences of others, 
while she has doubtless her own misgivings 
as to their genuineness. And we cannot 
help laughing (if she will pardon our saying 
so) as much at her own blunders as at the 
nonsense which the Viscount de G. and 
other malicious people of that stamp were 
always ready to impose upon her and her 
companion. There is nothing in Mrs. 
Guthrie’s first volume which is new except 
her own individuality, for it is not much 
more than a chatty edition of Murray’s 
Handbook, toned down with the aid of some 
unnamed histories of, or works on, Russia. 
In many instances it would have been safer 
to stick to the Murray, as the modifications 
have led Mrs. Guthrie into numerous errors. 
But Murray diluted and refortified with 
“ spirits,” is, after all, not such bad stuff, 
and we are confident that this dose will be 
more successful than the camphor she 
administered to the gentleman “ with the 
pain in his stomach.” 

Mrs. Guthrie perplexes ns when she tells 
us that “ Finn is properly the name of the 
Lapps belonging to Norway and the district 
of Finland, the natives of the Grand Duchy 
of Finland being called Quains.” She does 
not tell us what she means by the “ district 
of Finland,” and we confess we are fairly 
puzzled by “ Quains.” The women in 
Sweden are all quennor, and the men carlor ; 
it is probable that this may have misled the 
authoress, fi. littlq further on we are in¬ 
formed that Abo (not Abo, A is pronounced O; 
vide Murray’s Handbook), lies “ at the mouth 
of the Gulf of Bothnia,” and that the course 
from Stockholm is due east. This should be 
taken notice of by the Royal Geographical 
Society. We fancy we begin to trace the 
malignant influence of that arch-deceiver, 
Monsieur de G., in the Gulf of Finland, 
-which “ would probably be interesting to a 


geologist, for imbedded in the red granite 
were large patches of the purest white 
marble, which we at first imagined to be 
collections of sea-gulls.” The patches in 
question are not very unlike groups of re¬ 
markably quiet sea-gulls when seen from a 
distance, but a nearer acquaintance has 
taught us that they are nothing more mar¬ 
vellous than large dabs of red and white paint 
on the rocks to indicate the ohannels. 

The authoress is mistaken in her state¬ 
ment (p. 12) respecting the resemblance be¬ 
tween the Finnish and Swedish tongues; 
there is neither affinity nor resemblance be¬ 
tween the two. With respect to her state¬ 
ment to the effect that she saw hovels built 
of timber with the bark on, we are confident 
that her sight deceived her; for to say so is to 
imply that the Russians are ignorant of 
the first principles of the only form of archi¬ 
tecture in which they &re facile principes. 

It is a pity that Miss Guthne—who, we 
are given to understand, has a talent for 
sketching—did not embellish the work with 
some of her own drawings. Finnish and 
Russian scenery, it is true, present but rare 
attractions; but Monsieur de G.’s “ strikingly 
handsome friend,” for instance, might have 
afforded scope for artistio powers, or Mon¬ 
sieur de G. himself might have served 
for a picture, and he richly deserved to 
have his features made public for endeavour¬ 
ing to perpetrate a fresh hoax by attempting 
to explain “the difference between a serf 
and a peasant.” The “ Beautiful ” (vol. i. 
p. 248) St. Basil would doubtless have 
been excellently pourtrayed even if Miss 
Guthrie had drawn him only from ima¬ 
gination, and aided by her mother with a cor¬ 
rect reference to “ Murray,” the “ beatified ” 
expression might have been advantageously 
introduced. But Mrs. Guthrie’s “ com¬ 
panion ” appears to have boen sadly idle— 
not in the least, in respect to sketching, 
like Mrs. Guthrie herself, who was so “ full 
of zeal.” We find a mention of only one 
occasion on which the younger lady was 
“ out with her pencil,” although she did, 
indefatigably and bravely, explore some 
heights and excavations ; the work is, conse¬ 
quently, adomod with frontispieces which 
are only copies of photographs. 

At page 90 we are told that bolsani (Mrs. 
Guthrie should have written bolvani ) means 
idols, and that it is considered in Russia 
a great honour for men to have statues, 
called bolvani, erected to their memory. 
The fact of these statues being called bolvani 
would prove the reverse of this state¬ 
ment, for bolvan means block, or dummy, 
such as a barber’s block. No wonder then 
the country people are puzzled to see block¬ 
heads exalted on pedestals ! We deoidedly 
disagree with Mrs. Guthrie when she says the 
Russians possess a natural disposition for 
the acquirement of foreign tongues. They 
jabber foreign languages long before they 
know their own, and that they never do 
erfectly. Those whose tongues and ears 
ave not been trained to foreign languages 
from earliest childhood speak French and 
English with an excruciatingly bad accent, 
and their foreign idioms are in all cases 
foreign to the country whose language they 
may be familiar with. De Oustine ob¬ 
served this. Mrs. Guthrie indulges in many 

D 


misnomers, and revels in misprints, such as 
Zelogin for Yelagin, Kaznmofski for Ra- 
znmofsld, Aivarofski for Aivazofski, Ac. 

Having dipped into Murchison Mrs. 
Guthrie should not have written Chorno 
Zieme for Zemlia. We have never heard of 
A f.aka Khan. The tolling of bells is called 
tresvon not trervan, and a church dignitary 
is a Vladyka not a Vladka. We decidedly 
object to grisled locks and t6 Mrs. Guthrie’s 
“ lain down.” Some greater distinction, 
too, might have been made between stchi 
(which may be taken for Stikhi-rhymes) and 
stchi, the national potage. 

Mrs. Guthrie will pardon us for saying that 
she is wrong in asserting that the water of 
the Neva is turbid, and what astonishes us 
more even than all the errors in Vamberi’s 
descriptions of Samarkand and Bokhara 
is that she spans the Neva with more than 
one “handsome bridge” (p. 49). "Her de¬ 
scription of the merrymaking on the frozen 
Neva is entirely drawn from imagination— 
she has doubtless been favoured by that 
ubiquitous arch-deceiver Monsieur de G., 
for torches of pinewood never really blaze 
on the ice ; mazurkas do not merrily go on ; 
ice mountains are never built thereon, 
from the summit of which the people “ de¬ 
light to slip down; ” for the only truly 
national amusement of skating, Ac., is the 
special delight of the English and Of other 
foreigners. 

We would assure Mrs. Guthrie that the 
“ Kazan Tartars ” who came on board the 
steamer (vol. ii. p. 17) were not Tartars at 
all, but probably the Kalmuks whom she so 
longed to see. In the course of her reading 
she must surely have learned that the so- 
called Tartars are Mohammedans, and that as 
such they do not wear tresses, or long plaits 
of hair, but that they shave their crowns. 
It is surely cruel of Mrs. Guthrie to say, 
after having “admired the mate’s honest 
pair of blue eyes, with which he looked 
every one straight in the face,” that she 
and her companion were at last tired of 
their glare. We shall hope, however, that 
we are mistaken in her meaning, and that 
she is here alluding to the glare of the chim¬ 
ney or of the sun. 

The Reverend Mr. Thomson, of St. Peters¬ 
burg, will feel somewhat scandalised when 
he learns that it is said of him that he closes 
the Embassy Chapel on a Sunday. Monsieur 
de G. has again, we fear, misled Mrs. 
Guthrie by telling her that the service is 
usually performed at the house of the Am¬ 
bassador at St. Petersburg. Ho seems to 
have done so with the maliciously selfish 
object of monopolising the English ladies’ 
society on the day of rest. 

Speaking of the Russian steppes, Mrs. 
Guthrie astonishes us as usual with the 
amount of information she has gained from 
learned books of every description. In most 
instances we detect a hidden authority ; in 
one or two he is named. The late Sir 
Roderick Murchison has been pressed into 
her service, and he is actually named in 
support of the reason which the natives givo 
for the utter nudity of their plains. Sir 
Roderick did really “ disbelieve in the former 
existence of forests which have been destroy¬ 
ed,” but he did not account for their absence 
solely by the want of dew. He refers to tho 
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Ycherozem, or Black Earth zone of Russia, 
•when he says that no vegetable fibre has 
been detected in the soil; and while he states 
that “ by no efforts could any government 
produce forests in those districts, except in 
certain rocky and moist spots,” he attri¬ 
butes the want of wood as much to climatic 
conditions as to the lack of dew. We are, 
however, inclined to dispute the theory. For 
we have ourselves seen gigantic trunks of 
trees in ancient river courses in the steppes, 
sind in many a denuded steppe region east 
<,f the Volga trunks of similar leviathan 
proportions are to be found. 

Describing the dress of the “peasants,” 
as the Tartar hotel-keepers seem to be called 
in Russia, Mrs. Guthrie dexterously, and 
with great delicacy, avoids all allusion to the 
garment which outwardly distinguishes the 
male from the female. “ Their summer 
dress is slight enough, consisting of a ging¬ 
ham shirt, generally pink, which is tucked 
into high wrinkled hoots, and over this gar¬ 
ment a sleeveless coat with a full skirt, which 
comes down to the knee.” In this passage 
Mrs. Guthrie entirely eclipses the school¬ 
mistress of the story, who, to save appear¬ 
ances, draped the legs of the tables in her 
seminary. At page 3 ofvol. ii. Mrs. Guthrie 
Is again and equally discreet; for we find 
that the husband of the “ stout and middle- 
aged woman,” with crimson shirt, black 
cotton-velvet coat, immense wrinkled boots 
with red tops, which served as extra pockets, 
and a round cap, but without—may we say 
continuations ? Wherefore this extreme re¬ 
serve ? For, if we may “ fancy the British 
matron undressing upon an animated shore, 
and taking an airy dip in the Volga,” and 
' be horrified, we might as well be told that 
the Russian wears trousers, if only in order 
that we might be persuaded to fancy 
.that Mrs. Guthrie was not aghast at 
the sight of a moujik without them. We 
are therefore inclined to think that, although 
Mrs. Guthrie and her companion “ got rid 
of a prejudice ” when they found they could 
dispense with their chemises after bathing 
in them (vol. ii. p. 181), they have preserved 
some other ones. 

Had Mrs. Guthrie trusted to her own self 
entirely in St. Petersburg and Moscow, 
she would have produced a better first 
volume ; but having wasted her energies 
over books of reference, she has gone astray, 
and having placed too much reliance on the 
statements of Monsieur de G., and thus given 
him encouragement, she has suffered the 
■ consequence, and her readers will suffer in 
proportion. But life is dull in Russia, and 
an occasional vivacious and amusing English 
lady who may fall in the way of an ami¬ 
able and unoccupied French gentleman like 
M. de G., must necessarily be victimised. 

In pronouncing this judgment on the first 
volume, we entirely exonerate Miss Guthrie 
•from all blame, for it does not appear that 
she has had either part or parcel in the 
•work, except on a single occasion when she 
aided and abetted in “jotting down notes 
from Murray.” 

We turn now with a lively satisfaction 
to the more agreeable and congenial task of 
pointing out the excellences of Mrs. Guth¬ 
rie’s work, which strongly reminds us of 
'tVpys’s quaint and amusing Diary. Taking 


up the second volume, we follow Mrs. Guth¬ 
rie down the Volga to Astrakhan, back 
again to the Don, and thence to the Crimea. 
All that she has to say here is said so well, so 
freshly, and so humorously, that the scenery 
and the incidents come home to us as though 
they were the impressions of yesterday. Mrs. 
Guthrie is here entirely herself, and is there¬ 
fore powerfully attractive. 

Her book is full of pretty passages. Her 
description of the scenery is given in plain 
good English, and borders even on the poetic; 
there is no exaggeration, no extravagance or 
vulgarity. The reader will be pleased with the 
passage on the spiders at the railway station 
at Tsaritsyn; but as an example of Mrs. 
Guthrie’s pretty writing, we quote the follow¬ 
ing few words : she is on the river :— 

“ The scene itself was picturesque enough. The 
moon was nearly full, and appeared to swim in a 
luminous atmosphere, emitting a glorious light, 
which contrasted finely with the deep black 
shadows. Not a ripple stirred the calm surface 
of the water.” 

Or again:— 

“ Turning our steps towards our floating house, 
we discovered a road skirting the sea, which shone 
and sparkled in the brilliant moonlight. One h a lf of 
our ship lay in the deepest shadow, but every rope and 
spar was as visible as if it had been broad daylight. 
The modem Temple of Theseus stood out majestic¬ 
ally against the dark rock and looked lovely in the 
silvery light. We tried to picture to ourselves 
this craggy mountain ornamented with its temples, 
palaces, villas, gardens, and to imagine how 
beautiful it must have been on some such evening 
twenty centuries ago. Such thoughts were not 
untinged with melancholy, making as they did our 
span of life, our struggles, our desires, all seem so 
small and evanescent.” 

The headland of Mouna Kastele is ad¬ 
mirably delineated at page 151; and who 
among us will not be moved on reading these 
heart-stirring lines on the sight of Balaclava. 
The one word Balaclava had been uttered on 
board the boat, and 

“ I hastened on deck thankful to he alone for a 
few moments. Unexpected tears rose to my eyes 
as I thought of our gallant army, of their hardships, 
their sufferings and their courage, and of many a 
mother’s joy who lay quietly there under the green 
sward.” 

We could quote other passages, but as the 
book is full of such unaffected grace and 
pathos, we may safely leave it to recommend 
its own self to the reader. Those who have 
performed the same tour through Russia, and 
those who have not been to that country 
will be equally charmed with this work, which 
will certainly prove a success and establish 
for Mrs. Guthrie a well-earned fame. 

Robert Michell. 


Droll Stories from, the Abbeys of Touraine. 
Translated into English complete and un¬ 
abridged. (London: Chatto & Windus, 
1874.) 

People who reproduce recondite or obsolete 
literary garbage occupy a position which it 
is easy for them to defend, and which it is 
difficult to assail. To find fault with their 
wares is to advertise them, and to expose 
the reviewer to the easy charge of prudery. 
It often happens, too, that there is here and 
there a jewel hidden in the dunghills of the 
past, some pure song among the many base 
ones of Th5ophile Viau, some fact of historical 
value in the gossip of Mrs. Aphra Belin. It 


is a pity that the student should not have 
such books always beside him; as if the 
poorest student had not easy access to them 
in public libraries. Still, there is this 
shadow of an excuse for many reprints of 
books which are meant to appeal only to 
prurient curiosity. And when they are pro¬ 
duced with some care and costliness in type 
and paper, the chances are that they will not 
fall into the hands of readers whom they are 
likely to injure. 

None of the excuses we have mentioned 
can be urged by the translator and the pub¬ 
lishers of Balzac’s Contes Drolatiqv.es. The 
translator says in his preface :— 

“ In France the work has long been regarded as 
a classic—as a faithful picture of the last davs of 
the moycn ciye, when kings and princesses, brave 
gentlemen and haughty ladies, laughed openly at 
stories and jokes which are considered disgraceful 
by their more fastidious descendants. In England 
the difficulties of the language employed, and the 
quaintness and peculiarity of its style, have placed 
it beyond the reach of all but those thoroughly 
acquainted with the French of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury. Taking into consideration the vast amount 
of historical information enshrined in its pages, 
the archaeological value it must always possess for 
the student, and the dramatic interest of its stories, 
the translator has thought that an English edition 
of Balzac's chef d'ceuvre would be acceptable to 
many.” 

No doubt it would, and no doubt a trans¬ 
lation of the Marquis de Sade’s chef-d’oeuvres, 
or of any other “scrofulous French novel,” 
would be acceptable to many. But the 
translator, like everyone else, must be per¬ 
fectly aware that the historical information 
of the book is absolutely worthless, that it 
has no archaeological value at all, except in 
the same sense as Esmond has archaeological 
value, that is, as an imitation of the style and 
manners of the past. And the style and lan¬ 
guage of the Contes Drolatiques are not nearly 
so successful in this direction as Esmond is. 
The old French is like no old French in par¬ 
ticular, indeed, it resembles nothing so much 
as the bastard old English of lady novelists, 
who put y’s for i’s, and spell the, ye, and 
begin all the substantives with- a capital 
letter. There is no philological instruction 
to be got from this kind of thing, and 
even if there were, it would be lost in a 
translation. To be sure, the translator 
does his best by Using some fine old 
examples of well-known errors in English 
grammar, such as “ the wise man would lay 
at full length in a ditch.” To translate 
Balzac’s Contes Drolatiques then is inexcus¬ 
able on historical or antiquarian grounds. 
Even Beroalde de Verville has the value of 
being the exponent of the nastiness of a 
past age, but there is no historical value in 
a modern imitation of Beroalde de Verville. 
And even if the Contes were useful to the 
student, a student so advanced ought to be 
able to read them in the original French. 
Nor has the book the excuse of being pub¬ 
lished at a price beyond the humblest purse, 
or in a form meant to please the lover of 
beautiful typography. It is got up like the 
boys’ books that are current at Christmas, 
and an illiterate but well-meaning grand¬ 
mother might probably give it to a boy. Now, 
even the author would have objected to this: 
for when Balzac, in the preface to the first 
edition, defended bis work as a work of art, 
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be also said that it was intended pour les 
lecteurs chain is. The present translation 
appeals to the public at large, to a public 
which has none of the education that 
would enable it to appreciate the art 
without taking harm from the grossness. 

The Contes Drolatiques is a fair ex¬ 
ample of the baser work of the romantic 
school of 1830. It deals with mediaeval 
themes, and the author thoroughly enters 
into the horror and the lust whioh inform 
the grotesque of the middle ages. In the 
voice and with a cracked imitation of the 
ringing laugh of Rabelais, he tells tales more 
filthy than any in the collection of the Cure of 
Mendon, and morehateful in their cruelty than 
most that disgrace the records of crime in 
the middle ages. These'records are dreadful 
enough, but they are at least human in their 
earnestness: men were cruel because they 
were terrified. But it is scarcely human to 
take such themes for art. A gross age 
laughed grossly, but there is something 
apish in the imitative and affected ribal- 
dry of a refined age. A cruel age acted 
with cruelty, but there is something of the 
tiger in the artist who in a humane 
age gloats over torture. Like all Balzac 
did, his Contes Drolatiques are works of 
patient art. Look at the story of La Succube, 
it is a masterpiece of the romantic school. 
The blind gropings of pedants in the 
mysteries of nature and of law are repro¬ 
duced with the skill of Michelet; a glamour 
of Moorish colour, a savour of exotic 
fragrance hangs about the Vampire ; but in 
place of the indignation of Michelet there is 
only a sound of mocking laughter. And 
everywhere in the book, in every page, we 
are reminded that this is the work of that 
Balzac after reading whom Sainte-Beuve 
said he felt like one unclean. The book is 
full of art, but to translate it for English 
people is to perpetrate another of the many 
crimes that are done in the name of art. In 
this Sabbat of satyrs, and obscene witches, 
among these foul scandals of monasteries, 
and shadows of nameless sins, there appears 
here and there the face of a woman that is 
not wholly vile, or of a knight that was not 
merely a lecher. But there is none of the 
tender poetry, the pure love that redeem the 
coarseness of Boccaccio. The romantic school 
has scarcely produced a more hideous work, 
or one so likely to do mischief in an English 
form. The volume is illustrated with Dore’s 
famous woodcuts, now very worn and ob¬ 
scure. Mr. Hamerton and Mr. Ruskin did 
full justice to these drawings while they 
were still confined to a book that was not 
likely to find its way into school-rooms. It 
may be observed that the publishers have 
chosen to mutilate Mr. Ruskin’s observations 
in their catalogue. He did not end when 
he had said: “ Nothing more witty nor more 
inventively horrible has yet been produced,” 
but went on thus: “ in the evil literature or 
by the art of man, nor can I conceive it 
possible to go beyond either in their spe¬ 
cialities of corruption.” The honesty which 
mutilates criticisms' for the purpose of 
advertisement is on a par with the sincerity 
which asserts that valuable historical and 
archaeological information may be found in 
an English version of Les Conies Drolatiques. 

A. Lang. 


CHRISTIAN OF BRUNSWICK. 

Der Niederscichsische-Ddnische Krieg. Von 

J. 0. Opel. ErsterBand. (Halle, 1872.) 
Thb history of the Thirty Years’ War, and 
of the events which led to it, has of late en¬ 
gaged the attention of many eminent writers. 
Among the valuable works which have 
been produced, that of Herr Opel occupies 
a prominent position. He takes up the great 
historical drama at its second act. Before 
his story properly commences the forces of 
Protestantism, shattered in Bohemia in 1C20, 
had gathered again under Mansfeld and 
Christian of Brunswick, only to meet with 
fresh ruin in the Palatinate in 1622. Pass¬ 
ing lightly over the early scenes of the war, 
Herr Opel calls us in to. witness defeats of 
the Protestants in the Palatinate, and their 
depression consequent upon these defeats. 
From the first, it is evident that the only 
hope of the Protestantism of Central Europe 
lay in the chance of a combination of the 
Continental Powers adverse to Spain and 
the Emperor. Yet neither France nor Eng¬ 
land seemed likely to obey the call. Only 
the new-born Dutch Republic, the very ex¬ 
istence of which was bound up with Protes¬ 
tantism, stood firm, though, from fear lest 
the German branch of the House of Austria 
should be led to intervene actively in the 
Netherlands, they refrained from taking 
an active share in German affairs. It was 
then that Christian IV. of Denmark inter¬ 
fered, and the results of his interference will 
form the subject of future volumes. The 
first volume, which is now before us, is oc¬ 
cupied mainly with the career of Christian 
of Brunswick, as an introduction to the 
Danish war that is to follow. 

Christian of Brunswick is thus far the 
hero of the story. We see him in his boyish 
days, we accompany him as he steps forth 
into public life, to cut his way to the aid of the 
husband of his cousin Elizabeth of England. 
We are spectators of his disaster at Hochst, 
of his vigorous onslaught at Fleurus, of his 
crushing defeat at Stadlohn. Those who 
wish to know how a German prince of that 
period lived and fought, or to instruct them¬ 
selves in the details of the social and politi¬ 
cal life in which he moved, cannot do better 
than follow Herr Opel’s careful narrative. 
Sometimes, indeed, he misses a point. He 
has, for instance, entirely overlooked one of 
Ellis’s Original Letters, which gives an 
account of Christian’s visit to England. But 
in general details are given with almost too 
great profusion, so as to some extent to in¬ 
jure the artistic completeness of the picture. 
It is more important, however, to note, that 
the author never disguises his sympathies; 
in no case does he allow them to interfere 
with his judgment. 

For the proper understanding of this 
phase of the war, the most noteworthy fact 
was that this Christian of Brunswick, this 
born cavalry officer, who rode down armed 
soldiers and pillaged unarmed peasants, ap¬ 
parently with equal satisfaction to himself, 
was Administrator or Bishop of Halberstadt. 
The part which these North German bishop¬ 
rics played in prolonging the war receives 
ample illustration in these pages. Ranke 
has pointed out what was the legal and 
political position of their holders, and has 


argued that their maintenance would have 
been the maintenance of an elective lay aris¬ 
tocracy to share in the government of the 
Empire with the elective clerical aristocracy 
of the Catholic bishoprics and the heredi¬ 
tary lay aristocracy of the territorial princes. 
Herr Opel takes us behind the scenes- 
and shows us what these administrators- 
were in real life. He makes us under¬ 
stand what a gulf there was between the 
Protestant sinecure canons, with the Protes¬ 
tant sinecure administrator, and the indus¬ 
trious commercial populations of the episco¬ 
pal cities, a gulf which must have been all 
the wider because the very names which 
these men bore reminded the world of clerical, 
duties which they had no pretension to fulfil- 

Herr Opel’s account of the installation oS 
the young man at Halberstadt is worthy of 
being studied by those who wish to under¬ 
stand why these so-called bishoprics were a 
thorn in the flesh to all devout Catholics of 
the day. After givingus details of Christian’s, 
entry into the city, he goes on as follows :— 

“ Here, with the assistance of the canons, he put 
on the episcopal dress, and reappeared in a cassock 
of red velvet and a square cap, ready to he led to 
the cathedral in a solemn procession. At its head 
were the clergy singing as they went the hymn. 
‘ Justum deduxit Dominus,’ the use of which had 
been handed down from ancient times. Next 
came an ambassador of Christian’s brother, the 
Duke of Brunswick, bearing a golden sword, as a 
sign that his master held lands from the see, and 
then between the provost and the dean came the 
bishop, his train being held according to ancient 
custom by the provost of St. John’s. Last in the 
procession were the knights settled on the lands of 
the see. 

“ In the cathedral the young prince was received 
with a Te Deum accompanied by the organ, and 
led up to the altar amidst a blaze of lighted candles 
and the bright colours of the tapestry hangings. 
When the procession reached the chancel, the 
four eldest canons placed him on the high altar 
for his installation. Then the choir sang ‘ Salvusi 
fac Domine populum tuum,’ and the four canons 
took the bishop from the altar and kneeled with- 
him in the midst. The choir kept silence, while 
the bishop and those with him sung three times 
‘ Salvum fac Domine servum tuum.’ The four 
canons placed him again on the altar, and the 
choir, with the accompaniment of the organ, raised 
a solemn hymn of praise. When it was ended, 
the bishop took his seat by his brother to hear, 
the sermon.” 

If, however, Herr Opel gives us much 
which is of historical importance, there is 
also much in his account of the see of Hal¬ 
berstadt (236-76) which is only of local 
interest. He has, at all events, prepared 
himself for his work by tolerably extensive 
investigations in the German archives, and 
has visited Copenhagen, without, however, 
finding there so much information as might 
have been expected. 

The policy of the King of Denmark was 
procrastinating and cautious. In many 
points it still needs explanation. It is possible 
that some light might be thrown on it by 
studies in the archives of the kingdom at the 
Hague—the domestic archivesof the Houseof 
Orange give little information in this period— 
and from the same source something might 
be learnt on the relations between Christian, 
of Brunswick and the States-General. The- 
letters of Foppe van Aitzema, the Dutch 
Resident with the Hanse Towns, are stilL 
unexplored. 
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The materials already in print have been 
made use of by Herr Opel with no ordinary 
industry and knowledge. He, has, however, 
omitted to notice the great Dutch work, 
A Igemeene Geschiedenis des Vaderlands, begun 
by Arend, and continued almost to 1648 by 
Hess and Brill— a tasteless compilation, but 
one which is very useful from the fulness of 
its information. 

Herr Opel is conscientious enough to point 
out the portions of the story upon which 
even his industrious enquiry has been unable 
to throw light. Bat in cases where the 
truth might be found in sources which 
have not come under bis notice, his conjee- 
tures are generally correct. It may be men¬ 
tioned that the above-named work of Arend 
and Brill contains a full account of the Con¬ 
gress of Segeberg, taken from the papers of 
the Dutch diplomatist, Vosberghen, which 
would have filled up an important gap in 
Herr Opel's narrative, and have enabled him 
to place the figure of Christian IY. more 
plainly before the reader. 

Jaroslav Goll. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Old Acquaintance. By Mrs. Brotherton. 

(London : Smith, Elder & Co., 1874.) 
Roseteague. By Mrs. Bray. (London : Chap¬ 
man & Hall, 1874.) 

Malting the Worst of It. By John Baker 
Hopkins. (London : Tinsley Bros., 1874.) 
Prince Serebrenni. By Count A. Tolstoy. 

(London : Chapman & Hall, 1874.) 
Geoffrey's Wife. By Stanley Hope. (Lon¬ 
don : Chapman & Hall, 1874.) 

Waiting for Tidings. By the Author of 
“ White and Black.” (London : Henry 
S. King & Co., 1874.) 

Esther Dudley’s Wooers. By Mrs. Mackenzie- 
Daniel. (London: C. J. Skeet, 1874.) 
Old Acquaintance is, as its title honestly 
enough indicates, a collection of reprinted 
pieces. These collections appear to be in¬ 
creasing in number out of all proportion to 
the increase in novels generally, though, to 
the best of our knowledge and experience, 
they are not popular with thorough¬ 
going novel readers. Readers, however, of 
another order may be not sorry for the 
increase. One often feels disposed enough 
to bestow twenty minutes on the fiction of 
one’s country, and it is, as a rule, satisfactory 
to be able to finish the said fiction in that 
time. Moreover, there is, perhaps, as a rule, 
better work in these miscellanies than in 
the larger unities. The stories composing 
the first part of this volume (entitled 
“ Contributions of the Rev. C. Freshe ”) are 
decidedly good of their kind, especially 
“ Monsieur Babon.” The chief point about 
them is the prominence of couleur locale, laid 
on rather thickly but not unskilfully. The 
second part consists of three stories, one of 
which, “The Dipplebury Scandal,” is well 
plotted, and in the hands of an unprincipled 
person would assuredly have attained three- 
volume honours. But we cannot imagine what 
can have induced Mrs. Brotherton to insert 
tko sketch called “ D. W.” and the articles 
composing the third part, unless it may 
perchance have been the dire necessity of 
padding. The last sixty pages are quite un¬ 
worthy of the rest of the book, and, indeed, 


are entirely out of keeping with it. Should 
Old Acquaintance reach a second edition, of 
which it is fully deserving, we strongly 
advise Mrs. Brotherton to cancel these 
unlucky additions. It is hardly fair that a 
guileless reader, in quest of harmless fiction, 
should be inveigled into perusing pieces of 
such exceedingly uncritical criticism as Mrs. 
Brotherton’s remarks on French novels and 
English poets. 

Roseteague adds yet another to the list of 
Mrs. Bray’s west-country stories. It is 
written, as may be imagined, in a manner 
which is rather of our fathers’ times than of 
our own, a manner of which Brambletye 
House is probably the best example. Rose- 
teague is, however, unusually slight in con¬ 
struction and substance, even for this style; 
there is absolutely no attempt at delineation 
of personal character, and very little at his¬ 
torical or local colouring. A rightful heir— 
two rightful heirs indeed, who are domesti¬ 
cated in the house of the wrongful possessor 
—a portrait which falls down—an honest 
smuggler—an abortive Jacobite intrigue— 
this is all. The language is simple and good. 
But Mrs. Bray has made one little mistake 
which surprises us in so determined a 
Damnonian. She speaks of Dosmary pool 
as “ along the coast.” Now Dosmary pool 
hq? kept itself as much away from the coast 
as anything Cornish well can. It is, in fact, 
perched on theso-called “backbone ” between 
Bodmin and Launceston. We can only ac¬ 
count for the error by supposing that Mrs. 
Bray con fused it for the moment with another 
lacus fabuloms —the Looe pool at Helston— 
which is on the coast, and, like Dosmary pool, 
is connected in legend with the demon 
Tregeagle. 

It is not at all difficult to trace the ante¬ 
natal history of Making the Worst of It. 
Mr. Hopkins has evidently devoted himself 
to the works of novelists like Mr. Wilkie 
Collins and Mr. Edmund Yates, until a 
natural but perhaps not laudable desire has 
come upon him to imitate those masterpieces. 
To this desire he has given place, and 
Making the Worst of It is the result of his 
labours. It would probably be quite in vain 
to remonstrate with him on the style he has 
chosen; there are people who like it, no 
doubt, and we shall not be at all surprised 
to see this book described as “ of thrilling 
interest,” and so forth. The plot, on which 
Mr. Hopkins wholly relies, is really a suf¬ 
ficiently complicated entanglement of the 
usual kind. An innocent felon who returns, 
having made his fortune, to his bereaved 
wife—a virtuous actress, who is accidentally 
separated from her husband and can neither 
find nor be found—and a wicked Irish Peer 
who tries to damage everybody, are the 
principal actors, relieved by the usual at¬ 
tendance of good-natured detectives, be¬ 
nignant coffee-house keepers, and the like. 
Unluckily Mr. Hopkins, not being to the 
manner born, has got tired of his plot, and 
instead of conducting it explicitly and duly 
to its end in three volumes, has huddled it 
up in two, leaving a raw and unfinished 
appearance which is not artistic. He has 
also written the first two chapters in a high- 
tragedy, Kotzebue-and-Lord-Lytton style, 
which, to do him justice, he does not often 
adopt, but which would induce many readers 


to drop the book at once on coming, for in¬ 
stance. to such a passage as this: “ There lay 
the long-parted husband and wife. He with 
his arms round her waist. She with her 
head pillowed on his broad chest. Soon the 
hubbub of busy life will awaken them. 
What an awakening! After ten years 
apart to see each other in the light of day.” 
Mr. Hopkins is also given to the insertion of 
short disquisitions— mpl erav, vcpi ipov, irtpl 
irravTUv irpaygaruv. In one of these he has 
added one more article to the catalogue of 
British institutions which are “ the wonder 
and envy of the nations.” We always take 
a peculiar interest in these objects of envy 
and wonder, and enrol them with care in 
our memory. The last we discovered was 
“ the English Sunday,” which appeared in 
this character in a book published the other 
day. Mr. Hopkins has nearly equalled this. 
His paragon is “ the English newspaper.” 
We can, indeed, quite imagine the nations 
regarding the Daily Telegraph with wonder, 
but we cannot avoid feeling some little doubt 
as to the envy. 

Prince Serebrenni is a tale of the Court of 
Ivan the Terrible, and represents it as an 
even more unpleasant place of sojourn 
than the ordinary reader’s probably vague 
knowledge of Russian history would suggest. 
The story is melancholy enough, as nearly 
all the principal personages are killed and 
most of them are tortured, though there is 
no parade of disgusting details. The cha¬ 
racter of the Czar, with his strange delu¬ 
sions and half-religious ferocity, is well 
sketched, but might be more worked out. 
The object of the book, in which it succeeds 
well, is to exhibit the strange Russian cha¬ 
racter, with its mixture of sadness and 
gaiety, its almost frantic devotion, with the 
unreasoning and unwavering loyalty which 
regards not merely overt treason, but “ not 
loving the Czar,” as the most hideous of 
crimes, and, above all, with the patriotism 
which, unlike almost all other forms of that 
quality, seems to subsist neither by self-con¬ 
ceit nor by arrogance towards others, but to 
be mere and pure love of country for its own 
sake. The translation, which is by the Prin¬ 
cess Galitzine, is, speaking from the English 
side, decidedly good. 

It must be admitted that Geoffrey's Wife 
is a disappointing book. It begins with a 
frank avowal that the story is not going to 
be in accordance with “ oold morality,” and 
a protest against “ an incapacity for the 
indulgence of strong emotions.” After this 
the reader naturally settles himself in his 
chair, expecting something really serious in 
the analytic way, something before which 
Mdlle. Giraud ma Fern me and La Fillc aux Yenx 
d’Or will have to pale their ineffectual fire. 
A passion for one’s grandmother is about 
the least that can fairly be set before us after 
this preface. But nothing comes of it save 
a quite ordinary recognition on the part of 
the hero and his friend’s wife that they were 
made for each other. The hero’s conduct, 
too, in this predicament is exemplary. It 
is true that he once or twice has to confess, 
“ I took her in my arms.” But Mr. Wallace 
and Mr. Crookes have quite recently shown 
us that this is the accepted mode of welcom¬ 
ing a lady visitor from the spirit world ; and 
consequently any evil construction which 
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may be at present pat npon the practice 
ought to vanish from onr leas scrnpnlonsly 
particular sphere. Moreover, there is another 
justification ; for the lady turns out not to 
be legally the friend’s wife after all: and it 
is no doubt an unconscious recognition of 
this fact which induces the legal hero to 
venture so far. The story in a few words is 
as follows:—Cecil Holford, a lawyer, visits 
a client, Geoffrey Lumley, on business. He 
finds a rather singular menage, including an 
unnecessary companion for the wife, a Miss 
Kean, and a very undesirablo companion 
for the husband, Mr. Dick Cunnyngkame. 
Holford becomes very intimate with Mrs. 
Lumley, who is rather neglected, and saves her 
life in a mysterious equestrian manner, gets 
returned for a neighbouring borough, and 
makes the usual speech which upsets a 
ministry. So much for the first volume; 
the second contains a due stirring-together 
of the materials provided by the first, with 
plenty of seasoning; which word seasoning 
now means, in a novel, bigamy and murder, 
as surely as in a cookery-book it means 
pepper and salt. There is no lack of power 
up to a certain point, and the plot is fairly in¬ 
genious. But, as happens so often in such 
cases, the ingenuity of the plot is not sup¬ 
ported by any skill in the drawing of the 
characters. It is no use to tell us, after the 
manner of a stage direction, that A fell in 
love with B, and that C killed D. What we 
want is to see just cause for all this in the 
characters of these personages, so that we 
may fairly enter into the spirit of the thing. 
And this is just what Mr. Stanley Hope, and 
many other novelists, will not, or cannot, 
give us. 

Waiting for Tidings supplies another ex¬ 
cellent illustration of the remarks just made. 
It also affords a proof, if any were wanted, 
that in novels, as in life, it is much easier to 
get into a scrape than to get out of it again. 
The authoress has embroiled her plot with 
great care and considerable success; her 
success in disembroiling it, whatever may be 
the case with her care, has been by no means 
so great. Margaret Cressingham, an heiress 
and an orphan, comes at the age of fourteen 
into the guardianship of her uncle, John 
Halton, a selfish and apparently imbecile 
London merchant. Not wishing to be trou¬ 
bled with her, he leaves her to her own 
devices, at the lonely Lincolnshire village 
where her mother has died. After the lapse 
of some time a nominal governess is sent, 
but Margaret sets her at complete defiance, 
and ultimately gets rid of her, and retnms 
to her state of nature. Meanwhile she falls 
in love with a nondescript retainer, half 
groom, half sailor, and ultimately, under 
pressure of a threat of sending her to school, 
and by ingenious management on the part 
of the nondescript’s brother, marries her 
beloved. The brother also persuades the 
latter to forge Mr. Halton’s name to an 
acceptance. The result of all this is, as is 
natural, a tremendous disturbance. The 
family appear on the scene, behave generally 
brutally, imprison Margaret in a Bedford¬ 
shire cottage, and frighten her husband into 
departing for America. This is the first 
part of the story, and despite three glaring 
improbabilities, the conduct of the guardian, 
that of the brother, and that of the Halton 


family, it has its merits. For the way of 
settling the difficulties thus started, and of 
finally establishing Margaret as a respectable 
semi-British matron, the reader is referred 
to the book. It will hardly, we think, be 
denied by anyone who has read it, that 
there are grave faults in the last half—faults 
which are all included in the one capital 
error of insufficient character-study. In a 
properly organised constitution, all novel- 
writers ought to be forbidden to meddle 
with anything like plot until they have pro¬ 
duced at least one simple but sufficient study 
of character. 

Some such a study Mrs. Mackenzie- 
Daniel has attempted in Esther Dudley’s 
Wooers, and if the attempt is not completely 
successful, it is, at any rate, commendably 
near to success. Indeed, as far as the 
heroine is concerned, the success is decided 
enough. Left an orphan at nineteen, with 
a portion hardly enough for bare subsistence, 
and no near relatives, she accepts an invi¬ 
tation from a cousin of her father’s. This 
cousin, Mrs. Hartleton, is herself a good 
sketch, though her untiring notableness and 
philanthropy, and her remarkable theory that 
singing hymns to a harmonium is a sufficient 
restorative after working from five a.m. to 
ten p.m., are perhaps insisted upon a little 
too strongly. Esther’s uprising from her 
first morbid and ungracious condition is 
well outlined. Her woers are not so good. 
One, Paul Thackwell (a gentleman of pro¬ 
perty who takes to overlooking a mine, made 
to drown his sorrows and expend his super¬ 
fluous philanthropic energy), though not 
actively offensive, reminds one perilously of 
Miss Wetherell’s immaculate and intolerable 
heroes. The other, Mr. Carrington, with 
his maiden sisters, is too conventionally 
drawn to be true or artistic. But the good¬ 
ness of the two principal characters, espe¬ 
cially of Esther, is quite enough to atone 
for a little remissness as regards the subor¬ 
dinates. Mrs, Mackenzie-Daniel is evi¬ 
dently sound upon the main principles of 
the art: to be more than this is, we suppose, 
“ the gift of fortune.” 

George Sain tsbury. 


NOTES AND NEWS. . 

Mr. Gladstone has projected a Homeric work, 
which he will bring to completion at some near 
date, and which he entitles Thesauros Ilomerikos, 
a Register of Matters noted from the Text- of the 
Iliad and Odyssey. It will be published by Messrs. 
Macmillan. 

Two special features in the edition of White's 
Selborne, which we mentioned a few weeks back 
as in preparation by the same publishers, will be 
the editing of the natural history portion by Mr. 
Frank Buckland, and a chapter by Lord Selborne 
on the British antiquities lately discovered in the 
place. 

The Autobiography of the late Mr. Macread v will 
likewise be published by Messrs. Macmillan, with 
selections from the vast and varied materials he 
left in the shape of journals, See., by Sir Frederick 
Pollock, under whose superintendence the whole 
book will be brought out. 

The noble gift of the Earl of Shaftesbury to 
the Public Record Office of the bulk of his family 
papers, which was first announced some three 
years ago, has more recently been greatly enhanced 
in value by the addition of other documents which 
have from time to time been found by his Lord- 
ship. These relate chiefly to the period of the 


first and third Earls. Included in them is an 
interesting addition to the papers relating to John 
Locke, which form no inconsiderable portion of 
the entire collection—a letter addressed bv Lord 
Chancellor Clarendon, from Berkshire House, 
Nov. 3, 1666, to Dr. John Fell, Dean of Christ- 
Church, and Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Oxford, to the effect that he is well assured that— 
“Mr. John Lock, a Master of Arts, and student of 
X* Church, has employed his tyme in the study of 
Phisiq to so good purpose, that he is in all respects 
qualified for the degree of Dr. in that Faculty, for 
which ho has also full tyme; But haveing not taken 
the Degree of Bacheler in Phisiq he has desired that 
he may bo dispenst with to accumulate that Degree, 
which appeares to mee a very modest and reasonable 
request, hee professing himsclfe ready to perforate the 
exercise for both Degrees. I therefore very willingly 
give my consent that a Disponsac'on to that Purpose 
be propounded to him.” 

We are glad to announce that the Duke of 
Sutherland has allowed his important scries of 
family papers to he inspected by the Historical 
Manuscripts Commissioners. Mr. Alfred J. Ilor- 
wood is now preparing a full and detailed report 
upon this valuable collection, which was originally 
brought before the notice of the Commissioners by 
Lord Ronald Gower. 

The Archaeological Congress in Stockholm, of 
which we have already spoken, will be attended 
by large numbers of foreign visitors. Nearly 000 
members are already named, only half of whom 
are Swedes. More than 100 members are ex¬ 
pected from England, and Mr. Franks, of the 
British Museum, is the agent of the committee 
here. 

Dk. George MacDonald is giving a series of 
six lectures on the principal plays of Shakspere, 
at Lady Ducie's house, 10 Portman Square. 
Tickets may be had from Lady Ducie, or the lec¬ 
turer, at the Retreat, Hammersmith. Last Tues¬ 
day’s lecture was on Hamlet; last Thursday's on 
As You Like It. 

The late Mr. William Ewing, of Glasgow, has 
left his fine collection of Bibies and his general 
library, including his set of black-letter ballads, 
to the University of Glasgow, together with the 
sum of 6,000/. for the foundation of three Tutorial 
Fellowships of 80/. each. To Anderson’s Uni¬ 
versity Mr. Ewing lias left his musical library, aud 
another sum of 6,000/. 

Mr. J. Hammond Trumbull has lately printed 
for private circulation a monograph on the Origin 
and Early Progress of Indian Missions in New 
England, with a list of books published in the 
Indian language at Cambridge and Boston from 
1053 to 1721. It is curious to find Mr. Cotton in 
1647 proving from the Apocalypse that the con¬ 
version of any heathen nation must not be ex¬ 
pected until after the coming in of the Jews, 
and followed in this interpretation bv his 
leading Puritan brethren. Roger Williams 
was the first who broke away from this 
comfortable doctrine, and gave practical proof 
of his interest in the welfare of the natives 
by devoting himself to their instruction and 
Christianisation. The first result of his labours 
was his Key into the Language of America, pub¬ 
lished in 1043. The work was taken up by John 
Eliot, and backed by the Government at home, in 
spite of the cold water thrown upon it by the 
“pious and godly ” Commissioners of the General 
Court of Massachusetts. Eliot's exertions were 
immense, and he soon had the satisfaction of seeing 
the whole Bible translated into the Algonquin 
language, and printed at the expense of the London 
Corporation “ for the promoting and propagating 
of the Gospel of Jesus Christ in New England," in 
1061. A few years afterwards the Bible was 
thoroughly revised, and before his death, in 1660, 
at the age of eightv-six, Eliot had succeeded in 
translating himself a largo number of books into 
the dialect of the Indians, and in seeing his ex¬ 
ample followed by others. Mr. Trumbull gives a 
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list of these works, with a minute description of 
each, many of them being of extreme rarity and 
value. It may be added that the last leaf of the 
Bible translation contained the rules of holy living, 
in the form of answers to two questions, the 
second of which asks “ What a Christian should 
do to keep perfectly holy the Sabbath day ? ” 
This contradiction of St. Paul is highly character¬ 
istic. 

Afire mentioning that, in a catalogue of a 
/coming sale of books, there figures a poem entitled 
Charlemagne, in twenty-four cantos, by Lucien 
Bonaparte, a French journal gives a list of 
dhe works of members of the Bonaparte family. 
.Napoleon I. wrote a History of Corsica, in two 
volumes; a Discourse on the Truths and Sentiments 
which it is of most consequence to know ; some 
little-known copies of verses, notably a fable 
entitled The Dog, the Itabbit, and the. Huntsman, 
btwde his letters, proclamations, and the Memorial 
■ of Saint- Helena. 

Napoleon’s elder brother Joseph published a 
ironiance entitled Mo'ina, or the Nun of Mont 
Cenis. 

I.ucien's works were Charlemagne-, la CgmCide, 

« poem in twelve cantos; Stelina, or the Indian 
Tribe, afterwards reprinted under the title of Les 
Tedcnarcs. 

I.oui8 published an Essay on Versification ; a 
Tonmnce, Mary, or the Penalties of Love .; Histori¬ 
cal Documents bearing on the Government, of Hol¬ 
land-, and two or three plays, including Lucrice, 
.a tragedy in five acts, and Moliere’s l'A care versi¬ 
fied. 

The Princess Yenaide, daughter of Joseph and 
-wife of the Prince of Cauino, translated Schiller. 

The eldest of the sons of Lucien was the author 
of a work on the Birds of North America-, the 
second, Louis-Lucien, is well known, and highly 
-esteemed in England as a writer on philological 
subjects; Pierre-Napoleon published a translation 
into French verse of Niccolino's Nebuchadnezzar, 
and a historical romance in Italian, the Bose of 
Castro. Mdme. Rattazzi, grand-daughter of Lu- 
o : en, has published several romances, beside con¬ 
tributing to a great number of periodicals. Of 
the two sons of Louis, the elder, who died in 
3 833, had published a translation of Tacitus’ 
-/ dyricola, and a History of Florence -, while the 
younger son, the late Emperor Napoleon III., 
occupied too prominent a position to render the 
■enumeration ot his works necessary here. 

A half, of autographs from M. de Saint-Gcr- 
-n; sin's collection took place in Paris on the 18th 
instant. It included thirteen letters and forty¬ 
's" van notes from the Due d’Angouleme, dated 
from November 1815 to November 1810, and ad- 
■dressed to the Comte de Vaublanc. The duke 
bad been commissioned by Louis XVIII. to travel 
through France, particularly the south, to ascer¬ 
tain the state of public feeling and to sound the 
wiews of the officials, and he here gives an account 
•of all that he heard and saw. Another interesting 
item is the jtroces-verbal of the deposition of Pel- 
1.,'tan before M. Pasquier, keeper of the seals, 
concerning the circumstances of the death of 
.Louis XVII., and the opening of the body and 
removal of the heart by Pelletan, who' pre¬ 
served the heart in a jar and presented it to 
Louis XVIII. 

M. Eh vest Renan has commenced a course of 
"lectures, at the College of France, on the Book of 
Job. 

Mr. 1\ h-mam Axon has published,in the Man¬ 
chester Guardian, a short description of the mar¬ 
vellous memory possessed bv the Rev. Thomas 
Threlkald, a Presbyterian minister at Rochdale 
ttr>w;u-ds the end of the last centurv. The facts 
ho records are sufficiently well authenticated to 
Me beyond all reasonable doubt, and are of a dif¬ 
ferent order to the cases of vulgar prodigies occa- 
euonslly heard of, who can repeat backwards an 
advertisement column of the Times after one 
glance through its contents. It is not much, per¬ 


haps, that Mr. Threlkald a$ a boy knew the whole 
Bible by heart, and could give chapter and verse 
for any obscure quotation; it is noteworthy that 
he had a passion for collecting petty information 
on all subjects, the most important and the most 
trivial, and that he never forgot a fact or a date. 
He seems to have developed this peculiar taste by 
a conscious adherence to the laws of mental asso¬ 
ciation, and to have treated his mind as if it were 
an orderly account-book, daily to be written up 
and reviewed. The degree to which he cultivated 
his talent of memory, and the use to which he 
applied it, suggest certain curious reflections. 
Might it not be better for us all if we so educated 
our minds as to be less dependent upon our books P 
And what might not that man achieve in the 
present condition of those of the physical sciences 
which depend most upon mere observation, who 
could implicitly trust an infallible memory to re¬ 
tain all those innumerable details which are now 
only stored up in many volumes ? 

On Friday, the 22nd inst., the sale of the first 
part of the library of the late M. Lucien de 
Itosny was commenced in Paris. This magnificent 
library, besides containing a large number of valu¬ 
able manuscripts and printed books, is peculiarly 
rich in every variety of binding, from the master¬ 
pieces of Bozerain, Derome, and Thouvenin down 
to specimens of cat’s-skin. The hide of nearly 
every possible animal has been made into a cover¬ 
ing for the books. Crocodiles, seals, wolves, tigers, 
panthers, foxes, and serpents have all had to supply 
a contingent. 

Tub best Icelandic newspaper, Thjodolfr, has 
passed into the hands of the young poet Sira 
Matthias Jochumsson. It is said that the needful 
capital will be supplied by a certain well-known 
religious society in England, and that the paper 
will become an ecclesiastico-aesthetic journal. It 
is probable that such a paper will exactly meet 
the requirements of the numerous and scattered 
clergy of Iceland. Jochumsson is one of the most 
gifted of modern Icelanders, and author, besides 
the best drama in the language, of an excellent 
translation of TegniSr’s Frithjofssaga. That 
Thjodolfr will cease to be political is of no im¬ 
portance, for politics have always been its weakest 
side. 

The Italian Chamber of Deputies has authorised 
the removal of the remains of Carlo Batta, the 
Italian historian, to the church of Santa Croce, at 
Florence. 

The French Academy of Sciences, in its sitting 
of the 18th instant, elected M. TchtSbychef a 
foreign associate, in the place of the late M. de 
Larive. __ . 

Some autographs wdiich were sold in Paris on 
Wednesday last are full of interest for scandal¬ 
mongers. They consist of letters written to the 
Maiwhal de Richelieu by his lady admirers, which 
were carefully preserved by their recipient, and 
the authenticity of which is undoubted. The 
Marshal’s reputation for gallantry seems to have 
been deserved. 

Twenty inedited documents have been dis¬ 
covered relating to Etienne de la Boetio and his 
family during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
It will lie remembered that Etienne de la Boetie 
was united to Montaigne by the bonds of the 
closest friendship (Fssais, book i., chap. 27). 
These documents will shortly be published by the 
Society of the Historic Archives of the Gironde, 
which is also about to publish in its fourteenth 
volume the letters of the Marfichal de Biron, which 
are preserved in the Imperial Library of St. 
Petersburg. 

The Society for the History of France has 
filled up the vacancies on its council caused by 
the deaths of MM. Vitet and Antoine Passy, an'd 
by the resignation of two members, by the elec¬ 
tion of MM. SimtSon Luce, De Champagny, Vuitry, 
and De Puymaigre. MM. Thiers, Mignet, Paul 
‘ Meyer, and G. Paris were among the candidates. 


Messrs. Plon have just published a series ot 
historical studies by M. Charles Yriarte on life at 
Venice in the sixteenth century. The centre of the 
group is Marc-Antonio Barbaro, ambassador to 
the Courts of France, Constantinople, and Rome, 
who reformed the University of Padua, and ne¬ 
gotiated the peace which followed the battle of 
Lepanto. The details of the life of the Venetian 
patrician have been gained by laborious researches 
at Paris, London, Vienna, Milan, in Spain, and at 
the Frari in Venice. The work includes chapters 
on the patricians of Venice, public instruction in 
the sixteenth century, the reformers of the 
University of Padua, the preliminaries and results 
of Lepanto, women at Venice, the Arsenal, the 
Senate, the Great Council, Henry HI. at Venice, 
&c. 

The last lirraison of the Annals of the Archaeo¬ 
logical Society of Belgium is entirely occupied 
with an article by M. P. Gdnard on “L’Hotel des 
Monnaies d’Anvers,” which gives a complete his¬ 
tory of the coinage of Antwerp from the tenth 
century to the siege-money struck in 1814. It is 
of course far too elaborate to be even analysed 
here. We may notice that the coiner was to be 
boiled alive in oil or water; that Quentin Massys 
is perhaps to be reckoned among the engravers of 
the town ; and that Rubens planned a magnificent 
arch of triumph for the Corporation des Mon- 
nayeurs in 1035, on the triumphal entry of the 
Prince-Cardinal Ferdinand of Spain. His sketches 
were taken by the French to the Louvre, but re¬ 
stored to Antwerp in 1815. 

M. Giraitd presented to the Academy of the 
Moral and Political Sciences, at a recent sitting, a 
portion of a work by M. de Boislile, containing 
all the original documents relating to the old 
“ Chambre des Comptes ” that have survived the 
fires of 1871. The origin of this Chamber, like 
that of the Parliaments, is still a difficult point in 
French history. We only know that in the 
twelfth century the separation of the royal powers 
was still unknown; the King had only one Coun¬ 
cil, the Curia. It is only under Saint Louis that 
we find the Council divided into two distinct 
sections, the one charged with the administration 
of justice, the other with finance and administra¬ 
tive control. In the first years of the fourteenth 
century appears the designation of Chambre des 
Comptes, and after 1308 this court ceases to be 
ambulatory, and settles definitively at Paris. This 
Chamber, like the Parliament, was at first to be a 
single one ; but, political as well as administrative 
reasons showing the necessity for provincial Ex¬ 
chequer Courts, the Kings preserved the financial 
Courts existing in some of the territories which 
were successively united to the French crown, till 
at last there were thirteen Courts side by side with 
that of Paris. The ordinance of Moulins in 1506 
was an unsuccessful attempt at unification. The 
powers of the Chambre des Comptes extended to 
all matters concerning the domains of the King, 
and were more varied than the name would imply. 

As a rule, posts in the Chambre, later the Cour, 
des Comptes, were not for sale, but were trans¬ 
mitted from father to son; but the place of First 
President, when put up to sale, was worth from 
500,000 to 700,000 livres; and that of Conseiller- 
maitre, 150,000 livres. The income of the First 
President was for a long time only 2,000 livres; 
in 1035 it reached 8,000; and in the eighteenth 
century, though the buying price was 700,000 
livres, it brought in an income of from 7,000 to 
8,000 livres only. These small material profits were 
compensated by the most honourable prerogatives. 
In fact, a detestable law—that of the sale of 
offices—had produced the admirable result of a ma¬ 
gistracy which has remained legendary in the his¬ 
tory of justice, and the respectful remembrance of 
the people. The Chambre des Comptes was sup¬ 
pressed in 1701. M. de Boislile’s work will ex¬ 
tend to several volumes folio. 


We learn from the Sheffield and Rotherham In¬ 
dependent that some of the barrows on Broombead 
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Moor, about ten miles from Sheffield, were ex¬ 
amined on the 18th instant by members of the 
Sheffield Architectural and Archaeological Society. 
Four borrows were opened—two of the round type 
and two of the long; but, beyond the discovery of 
a few small pieces of oak charcoal, nothing was 
extracted save earth and stones. 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 

The annual conversazione given by the Presi- 
sident of the Royal Geographical Society will, we 
understand, take place at Willis’s Rooms on 
June 10. 

The next meeting of the Royal Geographical 
Society will be on Monday week after the Whit¬ 
suntide recess, when Dr. Carpenter will read a 
paper on “The Voyage and Discoveries of the 
Challenger.” 

Commander Cookson, of H.M.S. Petrel, has 
lately furnished the Admiralty with a somewhat 
remarkable report on the guano deposits of 
Peru. He estimates the entire quantity in the 
districts which he visited, viz., Huanillos, Punta 
de Lobos, and Pabellon de Pica, at 7,400,000 tons. 
The question of how long a time was taken to 
form these enormous deposits is a very interesting 
•one, and very difficult to solve. No doubt sea- 
lions and seals have contributed largely to many 
of them, as in working the guano a great quan¬ 
tity of bones of seals are found, but the deposits 
of “white guano” are formed solely by birds. 
From information gathered by Commander Cook- 
son, he is disposed to think that these deposits have 
not necessarily taken the enormous period of years 
in being formed which is commonly supposed. A 
native resident at Pabellon de Pica for more than 
forty vears told him that when he first came there 
the whole promontory was covered with birds in 
countless numbers; but that about twenty-six 
years ago a plague visited them, and they died 
literally by millions. Since that time they have 
almost disappeared from the locality; they were 
chiefly' pelicans, gannet, and a species of tern. It 
is a common remark on the coast that all birds 
are rapidly becoming scarce. 

Trubnbr’b Record announces that the California 
Historical Society are about to publish a reprint 
of the Hot id as de la Nueva California, by the 
Rev. Fr. Francisco Palon, who was the first priest 
•of the mission at San Francisco. The author was 
a careful observer and historian, and his work, 
which is now very rare, contains many valuable 
papers, journals, official documents, and records of 
early explorations. 

According to the same authority, Mr. Hubert 
H. Bancroft, of San Francisco, has for some years 
past been collecting a library of books relating to 
the Pacific coast, out of which he intends com¬ 
piling a complete cyclopaedia. His collection of 
books amounts to about 10,000 volumes, besides 
MSS., maps, and journals, which he is having 
indexed before commencing work on the cyclo¬ 
paedia. The index alone is estimated to cost 
10,000 dols. 

A Geographical Society has been founded at 
Lyons, independent of the Geographical Society 
of Paris, but with its full concurrence. It is pro¬ 
posed to encourage the formation of geographical 
sections in all the learned societies at present ex¬ 
isting in the departments of France, and the 
example has been set by the Natural History 
Society of Toulouse. 

The Cretans, Mussulman and Christian, are 
anxious for the removal of their capital to Candia 
(Heraclion) from Canea, its present seat. During 
the period of Venetian domination, and long after 
the conquest of the island bg the Turks, Candia 
was the capital; but it is objected that as a port 
that town is far inferior to Canea, and it is not 
expected that the Turkish Government will accede 
to the wishes of the Heracliotes. 


We have before alluded to the spread of educa¬ 
tion in Egypt. The Cairo correspondent of the 
Levant Herald speaks very highly of the energy of 
Riaz Pacha, Minister of Public Instruction, who 
is very wisely devoting his whole attention at 
present to the organisation of the primary schools. 

Our readers probably noticed in the daily papers 
of Wednesday last a telegram from Algiers, stating 
that a train arrived there on the 18th instant 
from Oran six hours behind time, the rails having 
been covered with a thick layer of grasshoppers. 
This was not a canard. General Chanzy has just 
issued a circular to the generals of division and 
prefects of Algeria on the occasion of the appear¬ 
ance of these pests in the subdivisions of Con¬ 
stantine and Batna, in which he recommends the 
systematic adoption of an expedient which has 
been employed with success in Cyprus, and also, 
but inconclusively, in Algeria, in 1808, 1860, and 
1873. This plan comprises two distinct parts. 
The first consists of a systematic search for, and 
destruction of the grasshoppers’ eggs, and is 
adopted in Cyprus and in the South of 
Russia, but of course with only partial success. 
In 1865 the Algerian chiefs were required 
to pay to the authorities a tribute of eggs, 
and it is now proposed that a price should be set on 
the creatures’ heads, and that an insurance 
company should be set on foot to indemnify the 
victims of their ravages. The second part of the 
plan, however, as adopted in Cyprus, seems to 
yield the most satisfactory results; it deals not 
with the eggs, but with the crickets on the march. 
Before becoming a full-blown grasshopper, the 
cricket begins its wanderings about a month after 
it is hatched, and continues them for an average 
period of twenty-seven days, and it is in this 
stage that the attack has to be made. The crickets 
march in compact masses, and never swerve from 
a line of route on which they have once started. 
The Cyprians take a band of silk from 66 to 70 
centimetres high, and 100 metres long, which they 
tie vertically to poles firmly fixed in the ground; 
the upper part of the silk is waxed or bordered 
with oiled silk to a width of about 10 centimetres, 
and the earth is heaped up under it so as to leave 
no crevice between the silk and the ground. A 
second band is then set up, so as to form a sort of 
gallery of gradually diminishing width; at the 
mouth it is a little wider than the column of 
crickets, while the space between the two walls 
at the other end is only 5 metres. At the further 
end is a trench 5 metres long, 1J wide, andl deep. 
This trap is called a “ system,” and several systems 
each 100 metres in length can be placed end to 
end, and transported to any point threatened by 
the invaders. When the column of crickets has 
once entered the gallery', all that has to be done is 
to wait till it reaches the trench, and when the 
trench is full it is covered in with earth, and 
nothing more is seen of the grasshoppers. The 
cricket has no wings to fly over the wall pf silk, 
and if it climbs up to the waxed edge it slips 
back and falls to the ground. On arriving at the 
fatal trench it finds the edges lined with treacher¬ 
ous plates of zinc, on which it has no foot-hold, 
and it falls at once to the bottom. In 1868, 1,100 
of these systems were used with effect in Cyprus, 
representing a mass of more than 7,000 cubic 
metres of grasshoppers, and it is calculated that 
1,100,000 grasshoppers were so destroyed. The 
peasants also had to bring in to the authorities a 
tribute of 27 kilogrammes of eggs apiece. If this 
• system is energetically adopted in Algeria, the 
future prospects of the grasshopper cannot be said 
to be reassuring. 

Her Majesty's ship Challenger has arrived at 
Melbourne after a visit to the Antarctic regions. 
From a letter in the Hotly Hews, it appears she 
left St. Simon’s Bay (Cape of Good Hope) on 
December 17 last, and touched at the tiny dot in 
the map called Marion Island on Boxing Day. 
The island is of volcanic origin, but there are 
several streams formed by the melting of the 
snows. There were plenty of albatross here, and 


the eggs (which they surrendered without a 
struggle, after obligingly allowing themselves to 
be knocked over with a stick) were pronounced 
excellent. A good haul of submarine wonders 
was made on the 20th, and several new specimens of 
starfish, cuttlefish, shrimps, and Venus’s flower- 
basket were brought to light. Kerguelen Island 
was reached on January 7, and two fine sea ele¬ 
phants, measuring 12 feet long and 9 feet in girth, 
were shot. They here fell in with the Emma 
Jane, which had been to Heard Island, 300 
miles south of Kerguelen, in quest of skins and 
oil. Two schooners and a barque are engaged in 
this trade from September to June, and during 
the winter season the barque returns to America 
with her cargo, while the remaining vessels cruise 
about Kerguelen in search of whales, twenty-nine 
men being left on Heard Island all the year round. 
But the whales and sea elephants were getting 
scarcer every year. After erecting a cairn with 
instructions for the Transit of Venus party, the 
Challenger left Kerguelen for Heard Island. Not 
a vestige of the supposed “ Termination Land ” 
was seen, and the party shaped their course for 
Melbourne, which they reached on February 17. 

From a letter from a St. Petersburg correspon¬ 
dent of the Times, it appears that the young Grand 
Duke Nicholas Constantinovitch is prevented by 
illness from taking part in the Amu lJaria expedi¬ 
tion; the command will therefore devolve on 
Colonel Stoletoff. Major Herbert Wood, of the 
Roval (late Madras) Engineers, has been attached 
to It, as well as Se verts off, a noted naturalist and 
traveller, who has been of late exploring the Tian- 
Shan range and the Naryn river; and M. J. Bog- 
danoff, a naturalist who visited Khiva last year. 
The chief object of the expedition is to make a 
careful survey of the delta of the Amu Daria 
and of the different channels of its embouchure. 
A steamer of light draught will he placed at the 
disposal of the party, to enable them to see how 
far up the river is navigable. The party will 
travel by way of Orenburg, Orsk and Irgis to 
Kazalinsk; the rendezvous, up to which point 
travelling is pretty easy, thanks to the relays of 
horses every 20 or 30 versts, provided by the ener¬ 
getic Baron van der Velde, chief of the postal 
department. But on reaching the Kara-Kum 
(black sands) desert, north-east of the Aral Sea, 
the wheels sink up to the axletrees at every step, 
and the real difficulties commence, both for men 
and animals. From Kazalinsk the expedition will 
work almost due south along the east shore of the 
Aral Sea to the Oxus delta, where their work will 
begin. 

iVo French scholars have recently devoted 
themselves to tho discovery of the site of the 
Island of Atlantis. Unfortunately their conclu¬ 
sions are diametrically opposed. M. Roisel proves 
to his own satisfaction, in a work entitled Lee 
Atlantes, that that favoured isle lies many fathoms 
deep beneath the mid Atlantic. The remembrance 
of the deluge which swallowed it up, as the 
priests of Sais related to Solon, is very widely 
preserved, and the Azores, the Canaries, and the 
Antilles are its last vestiges. This hypothesis is 
supported by the configuration of the bed of the 
ocean, and if adopted would satisfactorily explain 
the dispersion of the tertiary fauna and flora 
which has been long a puzzle to naturalists. 
Indeed, botanists have admitted it as the only 
plausible explanation of the analogy between the 
meiocene flora of Central Europe and the existing 
flora of Eastern America, and it is further con¬ 
firmed by the comparison of the insects and living 
and fossil vertebrate on both sides of the Atlantic. 
M. Roisel considers Atlantis to have been the 
mother-country of the modem world, and he 
traces the points of resemblance between the 
peoples of Central America, Africa, and Western 
Europe, to their common descent from the people 
of Atlantis. M. Moreau de Jonnes, on the other 
hand, whose work is entitled L'Ocian dee Anciens 
et les Peuples prthistoriques, places Atlantis beneath 
the waters of the Sea of Azof, and holds that the 
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Black Sea was the cradle of the modern world. 
The Atlantee, according to the testimony of 
Diodorus a highly civilised people, penshed 
almost to a man in the convulsion which swal¬ 
lowed up their island; but a kindred people, the 
Hyperboreans, survived till historic times. The 
Amazons and antediluvian Athens found a place 
here; and Hades, Erebus, Tartarus, and the 
Elvsian fields belonged to the same group of 
islands of which Atlantis was the most important. 
We gather from an article in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes that M. Moreau de JonniSs is somewhat 
lax in his etymological principles; while M. 
Roisel deprives his theory of some of the con¬ 
sideration to which it is undoubtedly entitled by 
attempts to reconstitute the scientific and philo¬ 
sophical doctrines of the primitive inhabitants of 
Atlantis. 

From the China Mail (of Hongkong) we learn 
that Mr. J. B. Stcere, an American naturalist, who 
is travelling in the East to collect specimens for 
the Museum of Natural Science at Michigan Uni¬ 
versity, has just returned to Hongkong from a 
trip through Formosa. He spent six months in 
the interior of that island, travelling for the 
greater part of the time among the wild tribes of 
the aborigines. He succeeded in gathering with 
their aid a very interesting collection of natural 
objects, among which a collection of thirty-five 
diiferent species of serpents forms a prominent 
feature. He also obtained a number of ancient 
manuscripts, which are being photographed by an 
amateur at Amoy. His investigations into the 
language of the aborigines resulted in a vocabulary 
of five different dialects of 200 words each, and 
prove conclusively that the language spoken by 
these aborigines is essentially Malayan, and stands 
in nearest relation to the dialects spoken in the 
Philippines. 

A pleasant article on “Le Alpi e gli Alpi- 
nisti,” in the May number of the Nuova Antologia 
gives an interesting account of the recent progress 
of Alpine exploration, and of the foundation and 
purposes of the Italian Alpine Club. This club 
was founded, it appears, in 1803, and now num¬ 
bers 1,700 members; the headquarters of its 
sections are established chiefly in North Italian 
and sub-Alpine towns, though even Rome and 
Naples contribute their share, the section of the 
latter, founded in 1871, numbering 138 members. 
Though the English Alpine Club was the first 
association of its kind, its example has now been 
followed in Austria, Germany, Switzerland, and 
Italy, and, as we have before stated, an attempt to 
found a similar society has just been set on foot 
in France. An account of these various clubs, 
drawn for the most part, as the writer acknow¬ 
ledges, from tho last Bollettino of the Italian 
Alpine Club, will be found in the May number of 
the English Alpine Journal. Tho writer in the 
Nuora Antologia would seem to be mistaken in 
ascribing the first ascent of the final peak of 
Monte Rosa to the “ Professors Hulricli,” in 
1>48; it is generally believed, at least in Eng¬ 
land, that the “ Allerhdchste Spitze,” called on 
the Federal map “ Dufour Spitze,” was first as¬ 
cended in 1855 by Messrs. G. and C. Smyth, 
Hudson, Birkbeck, and Stevenson. 


THE BRITTSH^MTTSETTM. 

(Second Notice.) 

W e resume our analysis of the Annual Return 
of the British Museum with an account of some 
ot the most importantadditions made to the Depart¬ 
ment of Ethnographv. Valuable illustrations of 
the ethnography of Africa, of Asia, of the Malay 
Peninsula and the Asiatic Islands, of Oceania and 
Australasia, and of North and South America, are 
enumerated by Mr. A. W. Franks. Perhaps the 
most interesting are those from North and South 
America; at any rate, we will select a few of 
them for notice here, as specimens of the articles 
in which this department of the Museum is 


especially rich. They comprise, among other 
matters, a set of gambling stacks from the North¬ 
west Coast; another set obtained at Metlakatla, 
British Columbia; a model of a Greenland kayak, 
harpoon and arrow, probably from the Aleutian 
Islands; and a model of a baby’s cradle used 
during the process of flattening the head by the 
Saeliss or Flathead Indians. 

“ Bow captured from the Modoc Indians after the 
‘ Three Days’ battle in the lava beds, April 17, 1873, 
from H. Wallace Attwell, Esq., Correspondent of the 
Sacramento Record. A valuable collection of objects 
obtained from the Indians of the lower part of the 
Ucayali River, Peru; an ancient Peruvian basket; a 
collection of Peruvian antiquities, including a very 
remarkable wooden ‘chicha’ cup, on which is in- 
crusted in coloured mastic a subject representing the 
advent of the Spaniards, found in an Aymara grave, 
near Puno, Lake Titicaca ; a small wooden cup in the 
hollow of which is sculptured a group of two oxen, 
yoked, and a gold disc, found in graves in the same 
locality; a bronze mace-head found at Sorata, fire 
silver discs found in a grave at HuancanA in the Lake 
Titicaca district; a painted terra-cotta vase in form 
of a warrior; a coil of silver riband, li inch wide, 
from a tomb near Lake Titicaca; three modern 
Aymara flutes ; ‘ppassa’ or clay used for mixing with 
food, by the Aymara Indians of the department of La 
Paz, Bolivia; two bone harpoou-hcads, four necklaces, 
and part of a fishing-line mado of seaweed, front 
Tierra del Fuego.” 


mens illustrative of the metamorphoses and com¬ 
mercial productions of the silk-moths of Japan. 

The most important acquisition for the Bird® 
branch of the Zoological Department was the pur¬ 
chase of Mr. A, R. Wallace's collection of Malayan 
birds. This gentleman travelled in the various 
parts of the Malayan Archipelago during the years 
1854-02, with the object of studying the natural 
history of those Islands, many of which had never 
before been visited by naturalists, and are still 
most difficult of access to collectors. Directing" 
bis attention especially to the study of birds, he 
discovered many new and highly interesting forms, 
and elucidated their geographical distribution. An 
account of his travels, with their more important 
results, is given by him in his well-known work. 
The Malayan Ar chipelago. The collection con¬ 
tained a complete series of all the best specimens 
which Mr. Wallace was able to obtain, consisting 
of 2,474 examples, which represented about 1,000 
species, and of which many were types or unique. 

The collection of Hawks made by the same gen¬ 
tleman during bis travels in the Amazons was also 
purchased. Specimens presented by various gen¬ 
tlemen from Egypt, the Bogos county, the Fantee 
country, the River Congo, Damara Land, Kattia- 
war, and other parts of the world, are also noted 
ip the Return. 

Among new Reptiles we observe forty speci¬ 
mens of North American freshwater turtles and 


The Department of Coins and Medals has ac¬ 
quired a selectiou of thirty-two important Roman 
medallions, chiefly from the cabinet of the Count 
Tyeskiewitz. Some of them are of the greatest 
rarity. The medallions of Aelius, Gallienus and 
Salonina, Saloninus, Tacitus, and Constantius 
Chlorus are interesting for their portraits; and 
mythological interest attaches to those of Domi- 
tian, Hadrian, Aelius, M. Aurelius, Commodus, 
and Philip I. In the Mediaeval and Modern 
Series we note: A silver medal of Michael Mer¬ 
cator ; a gold dobra of Fernando I. of Portugal, 
one of two known specimens, the other being in 
the Collection of his Majesty the King of Portu¬ 
gal; 519 jetons, or counters, of France and Ger¬ 
many; eleven rare bracteates of Mieceslas III., 
King of Poland. In the English Series are—■ 
Proofs in gold of the Nightingale token and Till’s 
Slough token; a pattern in silver of Droz’s half¬ 
penny of Geoige III.; and a gold medal of the 
Triple Alliance of 1009, and another of Charles I. 
with Henrietta Maria. 

The number of specimens added to the De¬ 
partments of Natural History in the year 1873 
is 30,424. Of these, 10,044 are registered in the 
Zoological Department, 18,501 in the Geological, 
and 1,297 in the Mineralogical, Department. 
Among the most noteworthy in the first class of 
these Professor Owen places— 

“ The elephantine fossils from Malta, obtained by 
purchase from their discoverer, Leith Adams, Esq., 
M.D., F.R.S., representing a species of proboscidian 
mammal, of which tho full-grown animal did not 
exceed tho tapir in size. Another kind of extinct 
elephant, from the same collection and locality, may 
also bo termed diminutive, as it did not exceed six or 
seven feet in height. Among the evidences of theso 
pigmy elephants are series of the successive grinding 
teeth! from the first small and simple deciduous molar 
to the Inst great persistent molar. 

“ An ornitholitc from the London Clay of Sheppey, 
obtained by purchase, proved, on romoval of the 
matrix, to be the skull of a bird, with well-developed 
tooth-like processes from the alveolar borders of the 
upper and lower mandibles.” 

The last specimen was described in the Quarterly 
Journal of the Geological Society of London for 
November, 1873, under the name of Odontopteryx 
toliapica. 

Specimens greatly extending our knowledge 
of the more gigantic forms of extinct marsupial 
animals in Australia, have been received in the 
past year through the liberal donations of Dr. 
George Bennett, of Sydney, New South Wales. 

The Japanese Commissioners of the Interna¬ 
tional Exhibition presented some curious speci- 
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terrapens, presented by the Smithsonian Institu¬ 
tion, Washington; and a series of freshwater 
turtles and terrapens collected at Shanghai and 
Chefoo bv R. Swinhoe, Esq., and containing two 
new species (Otcaria Swinhoei and Emgs unicolor ). 

Mr. Swinhoe also contributed several large col¬ 
lections of freshwater and marine species, contain¬ 
ing many new forms, to the Fishes branch of this- 
department. 

To the Mollusca is added a fine collection, made 
by Commander St. John, R.N., of 637 specimens- 
from the seas of Northern Japan. This contains- 
many new species, and is especially valuable on 
account of the information regarding the localities 
and depths at which the specimens were obtained 
by means of the dredge. 

The additions to the Departments of Mineralogy 
and Botany are very important, but the lists of 
them given in the Return contain no particular 
specimens of sufficiently superior interest to the" 
rest to require special mention here. 

The Department of Prints and Drawings is the- 
last to he noticed in this Return. By this up¬ 
wards of ten thousand acquisitions have been 
made, including valuable donations by Mr. J. II- 
Anderdon, Mr. J. Deffett Francis, and Miss Tat- 
lock. We also learn that upwards of twenty 
sheets of the third volume of the Catalogue of 
Satirical Printt and Drawings are in type. The 
entire volume will comprise numerous works by 
Hogarth, besides satires illustrating the opera, 
drama, players, the war with Spain, the fell of 
Sir R. Walpole’s Administration, the biographies 
of George II., Whitefield, Admirals Vernon, 
Hosier, and Byng, the Duke of Cumberland, Pul- 
teney, Cardinal Fleury, the Empress Maria The¬ 
resa, Pope, Cibber, Frederick the Great, the Pre¬ 
tender, Pitt, Lord Bute, and the Queen; also 
journalism of the period, “ Mock-masonry,” the 
Rebellion of 1745, the artists, and early exhibi¬ 
tions of pictures. 

Mr. G. W. Reid, the Keeper of this Department, 
also announces that the first volume of the Cata¬ 
logue of Prints arid Drawings illustrating Events 
in English History will be issued without much 
further delay. 
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PARIS LETTER. 

4 Place W a gram, Paris : May 19,1874. 

M. Alexaubre Dumas' reception is again deferred, 
the new Academician has returned from Nice with 
his inaugural address unfinished—returned to the 
stage, the domain of his choice, and left the 
tribune vacant. He is generally credited with the 
possession of remarkable oratorical talents, though 
the epigrammatist and the rhetor is a rare combina¬ 
tion ; hut it is nevertheless very probable that the 
eager hankerers after sensational ceremonials, who 
are already involving M. I’atin in an inky sea of 
epistolary flattery, will prefer the Dumas of the 
famous prefaces to the wearer of freshly sprouted 
palms. M. Dumas is not averse to using his ink- 
bottle as a conjuror’s goblet. He is addicted to 
surprises. He is reported to he meditating a 
novel, and straightway he issues a pamphlet on 
the political choses du jour ; he is supposed to be 
revising his father’s works, and just as a social 
scandal ending in murder has whetted the public 
appetite for a little pungent morality, “ & l'usage 
des gens du monde,” he frames a matrimonial code 
in fifty pages, ending with the exhortation 
■“ Tue-la! ” M. Dumas is expected to be piquant 
and personal at the Academy; the expectation is 
a reason for his exhibiting himself correct and re¬ 
ticent—an Academician after the model of M. 
d’Haussonville, who will answer him. If he 
could but read the early preface of Z'Ami des 
Femmes—- which has been condemned for the 
second time—the most ardent lover of literary 
sensationalism would not be disappointed. The 
present preface has been pruned, corrected, and 


toned down; but the primitive version might 
awaken some remorse in the minds of the 
Immortals. It contains this audacious paradox: 
“ There are no immoral pieces, there are no inde¬ 
cent or disgusting pieces; there are pieces badly 
written, that is all.” And further on M. Dumas 
sketches himself Tami des femmes : “ This per¬ 
son, who calls himself the women’s friend as an 
antiphrasis, for he loves them as they do not want 
to he loved, with an affection that tells them 
home truths, ha3 this one fault in the eyes of 
women: he knows his friends, but he is not the 
friend of all whom he has divined. The dominant 
planets in his horoscope are Jupiter, Apollo, and 
Mercury—in other words, gaiety, a love of gentle 
domination, a certain desire to please, intuition, 
observation, science, and cleverness in the utilisa¬ 
tion of easy experiences and acquired proofs. An 
orphan in his early youth, under the guardianship 
of an old bachelor, that is to say, left to himself, 
he educated himself in that equivocal world bom 
at about the same time as himself, which he has 
sometimes portrayed. He studied in anima vili, 
like a medical aspirant in the hospital and dissect¬ 
ing room, and these early experiences have given 
him that acuteness of vision, that frankness of 
execution which are the attributes of the Master, 
with a little of that contempt for the subject 
which is the result and perhaps the punishment of 
science.” This is one of the Academician’s essays 
that will be omitted from the complete library 
edition of his works. Unto that edition, 
however, is about to be added the first 
volume signed by the author of tire Dame 
au.x Camillas —a volume of verse printed in 1847, 
and entitled riches de Jeunesse. The hook is de¬ 
dicated to Alexandre Dumas in afl'ectionate terms 
that contrast curiously with the bitterness of the 
playwright’s more recent allusions to his father: 
“ Read these few verses, and summon to my aid 
all your paternal indulgence. If they appear even 
then unworthy of you, inscribe them without 
scruple in the long list of the errors you have 
already pardoned me.” The verses needed the in¬ 
dulgence of paternity; they were easy, not in¬ 
elegant, hut decidedly commonplace. The book 
has now utterly disappeared, albeit the author has 
since confessed that only fourteen copies were sold. 
Twenty years later the number would have been 
fourteen thousand; but then at that date M. 
Dumas fils was saying of Dumas pere: “He 
would get up behind his own carnage to persuade 
you he possesses a negro footman,” and complain¬ 
ing in public that to shake hands with his father 
invariably cost him a five franc piece. The riches 
de Jeunesse were rather more venial indiscretions. 

Occasionally the sins in question—sins that take 
a printed metrical form at the desire of those 
“personal friends" who invariably prompt the 
publication of stillborn epics—appear to be worth 
committing from several points of view. They 
are very youthful indeed in the case of M. Maurice 
Bouchor, and seem likely to prove somewhat pro¬ 
fitable. Some weeks ago a rumour went through 
the literary clubs, the salons whose frequenters are 
sufficiently old-fashioned to care for such things, 
announcing that a poet had been born unto France; 
that the people who were tired of hearing Victor 
Hugo called “ Maitre ” were about to receive 
ample satisfaction. The rumour had a substantial 
foundation. M. Maurice Bouchor has touched a 
chord that has not vibrated since De Musset died 


reciting Folia. His first volume is the first 
Important literary event of this year. There was 
a personal interesting story attached to it. From 
a far provincial Boeotia a lad with a blunt peasant 
roughness about him set out for the Paris of M. 
de Broglie’s Republic—not a poet’s Utopia—with 
the legendary budget of rhymes in his portman¬ 
teau. It was not a promising commencement; 
he had predecessors by the hundreds whom Bohe¬ 
mia, Grub Street, and the reporters’ galleries have 
engulfed, whose early lyrics serve but to line the 
boxes on the quays. Those of M. Bouchor were 
published immediately; a gallery of critics and 
Maecenases applauded him. Throe days after their 
publication the Chansons Jogemes were famous— 
and their author is just eighteen. Before that 
fact criticism is in a measure disarmed; but were 
the circumstance unknown it would be difficult to 
deal hardly with the tender, generous, and genial 
volume M. Bouchor has given us. The author of 
Chansons Joyeuses does more than promise a poet 
of genius; his first work can stand alone, inde¬ 
pendently of what may come after. It is a series 
of frank and joyous lyrics celebrating wine, love, 
and song, as lyrics written at eighteen should do. 
They affect a certain Rabelaisian sentimentality 
that has had no apostle since Beranger: they 
couple wine and lips and roses rather too fre¬ 
quently, but there is a hearty ring in the repeti¬ 
tions that neutralises whatever may be common¬ 
place in the idea. M. Bouchor is the precursor, 
the prophet of a “ human ” school; he marches 
with the vanguard of the century hopefully, lustily. 
To the impassible, petrified school of Parnassiens 
he throws this anathema:— 

“ Vous ne vonlez pas etre npplaudis par les masses ; 
Et solitairemcnt vous plar.ez dans les cieux ! 

Pour vous inontrev a nu, moi qui hai's les grimaces, 
J'lrai bien relever votre robe de dieux! 

L’on vous verra elaquer dos dents, mornes et pales, 
Maigres a faire peur et tout roues de coups; 

Et quaud vous chanterez, il sortira des riles 
De ces tambours creves qui sont vos occurs, a vous ! ” 

The lad who in his eighteenth year has penned 
some hundreds of lines as musical and vigorous as 
these has already surpassed De Musset. 

M. Bouchor is a democrat of a very advanced 
type, and the advice perhaps is superfluous; but 
the enthusiasts who surround the young poet 
should save him from one thing—the Figaro. It 
is to be hoped that M. de Villemessant's Memoirs 
of a Journalist are studied attentively. They are 
uuique in literature—even the pleasant piquant 
Parisian literature typified by the Memoirs of 
biches Anglaises and cocottcs llusscs. Frenchmen 
are accustomed to be lenient towards M. de A ille- 
messant for the scriptural reason, quia multum 
amavit. And that is the plea the impresario of 
the Figaro puts forward incessantly. The cata¬ 
logue of his charities is apparently inexhaustible ; 
the spirit in w hich it is compiled is indescribable. 
Five columns of the Memoirs are occupied by an 
account of the sums lent or paid to divers journal¬ 
ists whose ingratitude was demonstrated by the 
fact that they refused to adopt monarchical 
opinions in obedience to the benefactor’s request, 
lie enumerates a few francs lent to Pelloquet, a 
former contributor to the Figaro fallen into poverty 
and imbecility ; the thousand francs paid to Pas¬ 
cal Grousset for a feuilleton; the money lent to 
Duchesne to save his son from the conscription; 
the twenty-four thousand francs that constituted 
Jules Vallis’ salary, the gratifications accorded 
to Henri Rochefort, &c. Each item is published 
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as a proof of M. de Villemessant’s benevolent pro¬ 
digality. Each of the ■writers he names increased 
the circulation of his journal by many thousands, 
but it is always as an act of charity that the editor 
regards their engagement. And the recipients 
are made to pay dearly for the favours accepted. 
The frankness of M. de Villemessant's chronicles 
is their most attractive feature in all probability, 
for they have no merit of style or spirit. He 
spares nobody. He proclaims to the world that 
Vallis’ boots lacked the lustre of respectability; 
that Victor Noir manifested a culpable negligence 
in cravats and orthography; he describes the 
domestic troubles of Duchesne; the malady of his 
son-in-law, the financial situation of M. Kane. 
He is severely moral concerning Rochefort's fre- 
quentation of the gambling tables of Baden and 
Spa, and ignobly jocose on the subject of some 
personal infirmity of his former friend which need 
not be named. His principal grievance against 
the writers he calumniates is this: M. de Ville¬ 
messant’s most brilliant writers have been Repub¬ 
licans—and the Republican press has never em¬ 
ployed monarchical journalists. It has not occurred 
to the representative Figariste, that if Repub¬ 
licans were engaged on the Figaro, it was be¬ 
cause their equals could not be found in the royalist 
camp; and if liberal journalism is not recruited 
from reactionary ranks, it is because liberal talent 
suffices. M. de Villemessant declares that he 
has never heard of a Conservative writing in a 
Republican journal. The press that possesses 
Louis Blanc, Pelletan, Vaequerie, Sarcey, About, 
Lockroy, Schoelcher, Legouvd, is not in absolute 
need of MM, Saint-Genest or Rend de Pont-Jest. 

The Memoirs of a Journalist are to extend over 
ten volumes, and the elaborate libels will assuredly 
be more popular than another species of Memoirs 
to appear in the autumn. J. P. Proudhon has 
left an enormous budget of private correspondence. 
The eminently literary temperament, the vigorous 
restless mind of the great economist found relaxa¬ 
tion in the vast correspondence he maintained 
with stranger and friend. He would meditate, 
remodel, and amend a chapter on the currency 
question or the philosophy of art during eight or 
nine hours—and afterwards write as many letters 
for his private pleasure. Twenty lines addressed 
to him, no matter by whom, were sure to elicit a 
response of ten pages. Reticent and embarrassed 
in conversation, he was a brilliant and fascinating 
causcur, pen in hand. “ Je ne cause qu’a l'encre,” 
he said humorously. The eight forthcoming 
volumes of unpublished correspondence will 
exemplify better perhaps than any other portion of 
Proudhon’s work the marvellous range of his 
knowledge, the breadth of his sympathies, the 
vividness and versatility of his style. His letters 
to Prince Napoleon (Jdrome), already published, 
show sufficiently that his irony was frank and 
fearless, aiming boldly at Caesar before Caesar’s 
cousin. The promised correspondence will form 
a gallery of contemporary portraits, painted by 
the shrewdest satirist of his epoch, a vast pillory 
from which few modern celebrities will escape. 

We are threatened with an avalanche of son¬ 
nets. With the cultivation of melons, the collec¬ 
tion of postage-stamps and the invention of re¬ 
publican constitutions, the chiselling of those 
fourteen lines, “ qui valent un long poeme,” is the 
last innocent mania that may be called essentially 
Trench. It will be indulged in during the cur¬ 


rent year to an unprecedented extent An Alma¬ 
nack du Sonnet will be published in the winter 
under the auspices of those inveterate offenders, 
the Provenjal poets. An appeal to the “ Sonnet- 
teers of Europe ” has been issued; And if M. Arsine 
Houssaye responds, the result will be a volume 
obese as a directory. Single-handed, M. Houssaye 
has just issued a collection of Cent-et-un Sonnets, 
redolent of roses and poudre & la marichalt, like 
most of his productions. And yet there are occa¬ 
sional evidences in the collection that, had it not 
been for that fetal facility which has rendered 
M. Houssaye during twenty-five years the most 
prolific writer in France, the author might have 
achieved real distinction as a minor poet. There 
was much picturesque talent in the Scatters Per¬ 
due, but it has been frittered away in flimsy art 
criticism, in easy antitheses, and harmless epi¬ 
grams. While M. Houssaye pbre is writing son¬ 
nets, M. Henri Houssaye, a scholar of a very 
different stamp, is studying, in the Temju, the 
“ Topographie des Enfers Classiques,” after Virgil. 

The translation of Prince Florestan of Monhco 
is beginning to excite commentators and critics. 
The Parisian reviewer awakens very slowly to an 
idea that anything worth his ink has been yielded 
by English literature. Some six weeks ago a 
feuiUetoniste noticed Middlemarch as a new novel. 
Prince Florestan has been compared with Rabagas 
and Legouvo’s satires; and the English pamphlet 
is allowed to bear the comparison well, without 
paling or dwindling. Evelyn Jerrold. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE WORD “ROSE.” 

Oxford: May 18. 

Mr. Le Page Renouf’s statement that the 
word uarta occurs in Egyptian as far back as 
1300 B.C., is very valuable ; it will become still 
more so, if he can prove that uarta in Egyptian 
means a rose. In the meantime his conjecture 
that the word uarta ie an Aramaean importation 
in Egyptian may be accepted, and no one would 
venture to contradict him when he adds that 
“for aught we know, the original form of the 
word may be Accadian.” None of these facts or 
theories, however, affects in the least the question 
which was discussed, and, as I thought, brought 
to a satisfactory conclusion, between Professor 
Wright and myself. There is the most perfect 
agreement between us on all essential points, and 
I do not see that Mr. Le Page Renouf has con¬ 
troverted a single one of the facts or conclusions 
on which we relied. Professor Wright has 
shown that the Arabs, and he himself among 
them, have a feeling that ward is a native Arabic 
word. He has likewise shown that the Turks 
borrowed the word from the Arabs, and that 
neither Turks nor Arabs were aware that they 
were using a word of Persian, i.e. Aryan extrac¬ 
tion. Very interesting, too, was his statement 
that “ some of the Arabian lexicographers had a 
suspicion that the word was not genuine Arabic, 
but only mu'arrah, or Arabicised, and all was 
settled, so far as I could see, by Professor Wright’s 
admission that the word ward, though thoroughly 
Semiticised, came very probably from an old 
Persian word, vareda. 

When I said that ward in Turkish is a Persian, 
i.e. an Aryan word, my object was to show that 
ward in Turkish ought not to have been treated as 
a word of Turanian origin, and compared with 
Suomi wart, blood ; that its true roots lay in 
Persia, not in Siberia, and that, however it mav 
have travelled, its original home was Aryan. If 
it were a question whether a word like harangue 
is of Teutonic or Italic origin, everybody would 
admit that in English the word is taken from 


French; but if anyone were, on the strength of that 
admission to compare the French haranguer with 
the Italic hariolart, he would have to be told that 
harangue is a Teutonic word, both in French and 
in English, and connected with the Old German 
hring, the English ring in ring-leader, and that 
on phonetic grounds too, it can nave nothing com¬ 
mon with an Italic word beginning with h. 
Exactly the same applies, mutatis mutandis, to ward 
in Turkish, Arabic, and Persian. The fact that 
we have both ward and mil, as names of rose, 
would be sufficient, I think, to show that we have 
before us a Persian word, because the phonetic 
rules according to which card becomes gul, are 
Persian and Persian only, and would hardly apply 
to foreign words in Persian. Ln the Pehlevi- 
Pazend Dictionary, varta is explained by gul, the 
former being, according to the very nature of the 
dictionary, the Pehlevi or Huzvaresh or Semitic, 
the latter the Pazend or Arran form. The 
Pehlevi form varta is, therefore, like the Aramaic 
varda, a Semiticised form of the Persian original. 

That the Persian language has borrowed to an 
enormous extent from Arabic is certainly notori¬ 
ous, but it is equally well known that Arabic 
borrowed Persian words (Lectures on the Science 
of Language, 7th ed., vol. i., p. 86, seq.), and, 
unless Mr. Le Page Renouf produces evidence to 
the contrary, ward may, I think, in future be 
classed as one of them. 

If, finally, Mr. Le Page Renouf thinks that he 
could easily find an Egyptian derivation for puiov 
in the root rut, to grow, he forgets that we have 
to explain, not p<iioi’,but the more primitive Aeolic 
PpHov, and that the labial initial m Greek can be 
explained by the Zend vareda, but not by the 
Egyptian rut. Max Muller. 


THOMAS WINDEBANK. 

Bottceford Manor: May 18,1878. 

Mr. Masson is mistaken in identifying (see 
Academy, May 10, p. 637, col. ii.) Thomas Win- 
debank, who wrote the letters from which he 
uotes, with the unfortunate governor of Bleching- 
on House. 

This Thomas, or Sir Thomas—for he seems to 
have been a knight or baronet, it is not quite 
certain which—was the eldest son of Sir Francis 
Windebank, Secretary of State. He is almost 
certainly the “ Thomas Windebank, Esq.,” who 
represented Wootton Basset in the Parliament of 
April 13, 1640. In 1060 he was still alive and 
bevond sea. 

Francis Windebank, the governor of Bleching- 
don House, who surrendered his charge to Oliver 
Cromwell, April 24, 1645, was a younger brother 
of this Sir Thomas. The articles under which- 
the fortress was yielded may be seen in Rush- 
worth. I have Been no evidence that he was 
either a traitor or a coward. ‘ Royalist writers, 
when speaking of his unhappy fete, generally seem 
to think some excuse is needed. Heath, who 
gives the Cavalier view of things, blames his wife 
for what happened. He says:— 

“ The governour, over-ruled by his fair young Bride-, 
and somo Ladies that were come thither to visit, and 
frighted with the menace, delivered the House, with 
all the Arms and Ammunition therein. For which the 
hopeful young Gentleman, for all the prayers and 
intreaties of his Wife, and the merit of his Father, 
was shot to death against Merton Collodge Wall 
in Oxford ; to the great regret afterwards of the king, 
when he understood the business, and for which ho 
was highly displeased with Prince Rupert.” 

There seems to be some doubt as to the exact 
spot where the execution took place. Sir William 
Dugdale, who was in Oxford when it happened, 
says that Colonel Windebank was “ snott to 
death . . . within the garden at Oxford Castle." 
Wood tells us that the deed was done in “ Broken 
hayes near Oxon.” Colonel Chester informs me 
that the burial register of Saint Mary Magdalen, 
in that city, bears testimony that Windebank 
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was buried there on May 8—the day of his 
execution. 

Sir Francis Windebank had two other sons, 
John, M.A. Oxon, created Doctor of Physic 
April 5, 1654, who afterwards practised at Guild¬ 
ford; and Christopher, sometime of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. 

See Wood, Fasti Oxon., Jan. 26,1644; April 5, 
1664. 

Bushworth Hist. CM. pt. ii. vol. ii. p. 1112; 
pt. iv. vol. i. p. 24. 

Cal. Stat. Pap. 1660-1661, p. 446. 

Heath, Chronicle, ed. 1676, p. 74. 

Dugdale, Diary, May 3, 1645. 

Proceedings of Soc. of Antiquaries, December 12, 
1872. ’ 

Clarendon, ed. 1843, p. 733. 

Edward Peacock. 


THE SITE OF TROY. 

Cambridge: May 18. 

A writer in the Standard of May 1, referring 
to my letter in the Academy of April 18, appears 
to argue that it is no longer of any use to contend 
that the Homeric Ilium stood on the high ground 
of Bounarbashi, the town of the warm and cold 
springs, since positive proof has now been pro¬ 
duced that Hissarlik, the Ilium Norumof the post- 
Alexandrine and Roman traditions, was the true 
ancient site. The suggestion that the Troy of 
the oldest poets was a mythical city he treats 
with contempt, as an old-fashioned and long ex¬ 
ploded idea. If the readers of the Academy are 
not tired of the discussion, I should like to add a 
few more words on a subject on which certainty 
is unattainable, though reasonable conjecture may 
be allowed to have some weight. 

If any persons take pleasure in believing that 
the Troy which was built by Apollo and Poseidon, 
captured by Hercules, and was ruled over by a 
king who was the brother of the hoar Sun-god 
Tithonus, the husband of Aurora, had a real 
geographical site, they are of course entitled to 
retain their very harmless opinion. Precisely the 
same may be said about the personality and 
identity of the Homer to whom so vast a collec¬ 
tion of epic poems was attributed by an uncritical 
antiquity. Many good. scholars question the 
existence of both. Yet, as no one denies that 
there must have been some “Homer,” since we have 
an Iliad and an Odyssey ; so there must have been, 
under the same conditions of doubtful identity 
and uncertainty of name, a real “ Ilium,” that was 
destroyed by fire, for we have found its ashes. 
But there are several sites in the Troad of un¬ 
doubtedly very ancient cities, any of which may 
have been connected with the Trojan legends. It 
is certain that in very early times there was a dim 
tradition of a city on the banks of Scamander 
(both Aeschylus and Pindar say thus much), 
which was the scene of a great conflict, and was 
finally taken and burnt to the ground. All the 
accounts expressly dwelt on its destruction by 
fire; and so far the “ crust of red ashes and cal¬ 
cined ruins ” found by Dr. Schliemann is a coin¬ 
cidence of very great interest. Now, though it is 
pretty certain that the Trojan legends are largely 
made up of Lycian tradition, and this very 
“ Scamander ” may have originally meant either 
the Xanthus of Lycia, or the Xanthus of the 
Troad—just as the Troes may or may not have 
been the founders of the Lycian city Tlos —still it 
is on the whole probable that the story of the 
Trojan war (even if in its remotest origin it was 
purely a solar myth) found a real centre of action, 
so to say, in some city in the Troad of immense, 
perhaps long prehistoric, antiquity. This mixture 
of the supernatural with early human achieve¬ 
ment—this localising of floating traditions, ob¬ 
viously presents no serious difficulty. Achilles 
may have have been the mid-day sun, and 
Odysseus the setting sun, the Swoycvoc 9i6c, and 
yet they may in some sense record the deeds or 
represent the characters of real men. There may 
have been a great flood even in the plain of Thes¬ 


saly, and yet the story of Pyrrha and Deucalion 
is not the less a myth. There may have been 
a Troy, or an Ilium, whose actual site was long 
forgotten when the epics about the Trojan war 
were first composed in Greek. But it seems cer¬ 
tain that the “Homer” of Pindar and Aeschylus 
—generally, indeed, of the tragic poets—and of 
the vase-painters of Trojan subjects in the fifth 
century b.o., was some one very different from the 
great epic composer who has bequeathed to us the 
Iliad in its present complete and dramatised form, 
though he was still called “Homer” quite asa 
matter of course. The language of that poem is, in 
the main, of the age and the country of Herodotus, 
mixed up largely with archaic and pseudo-archaic * 
words and inflexions. When the author or com¬ 
piler of it, who evidently had personally visited 
the site and scenery of Bounarbashi, lived, the 
Aeolic colony of “Old Ilium” must have been 
built; for this is the only reasonable explanation 
that can be put on the words in Iliad xx. 216, 
that “ sacred Troy had not as yet been built in 
the plain, but they still dwelt on the slopes of 
Mount Ida.” t It was the upper city, with its 
Pergamus or Acropolis, that he regarded as the 
Troy of the siege. This alone could be called 
alnuvi), “the high town.” Strabo, xiii. 25 (p. 
693), records the opinion of some writers “ that 
the city had changed its site several times,”—nXeiovs 

IUTa0i(}\riKivai rnjroiif ti)v 7roX<i'. 

In a word, no one definite site was assigned by 
the early poets to the Troy of the oldest tales. 
They spoke of a place, in the true spirit of myth, 
which they had never seen, and knew nothing 
about. 

If the city, or rather succession of cities, dis¬ 
covered by Dr. Schliemann be really of immense 
antiquity, it is very likely that this was one of 
the earliest sites or “ local habitations ” of the 
legend. But, then, it must have been long for¬ 
gotten as such when the Iliad as we now have it 
was composed; for it is clear that the author of 
it founded his poem on a different conception of 
the scene. 

I think, therefore, that the divinely built city 
of pure myth, existing only in poets’ brains; the city 
of the prehistoric siege and capture, possibly that 
now so wonderfully unearthed by Dr. Schliemann, 
and the city of Pergamus, the Seaean Gate, and 
the warm springs, as described by the bard whom 
I have learnt, after investigating this question for 
many years, to call “ Our Homer,” may be allowed 
severally to have their proper place in the inquiry. 

The weak point in the claims made for Dr. 
Schliemann’s discoveries seems to me to be the 
attempt to associate them with King Priam or 
any of the Homeric heroes, or to identify them 
with any forms of art described in the Iliad. Let 
them stand for what they may fairly claim to be, 
genuine and unique specimens of very early 
civilisation. But it is making an unfair use of 
their evidence to prove from them that Hissarlik 
was the true site of the Homeric Ilium, against 
the plain description in the poem itself. My own 
impression, from a careful perusal of Sir William 
Gell’s Geography of the Troad, is that he has 
fully proved his point in fixing the real scene of 
the Iliad at or near Bounarbashi. To my mind 
his arguments are unanswerable; and I say this 
wholly unconscious of any “love of paradox,” 
with which the eloquent writer in the Standard 
charges me. F. A. Paley. 


The annual meeting of the London Library 
was held on Thursday, Lord Houghton in the 
chair. The vice-presidency, vacant by the death 
of the Bishop of Winchester, was filled by the 
election of the Dean of Westminster: Mr. T. 
Walrond, C.B., and Mr. Leslie Stephen were 
placed upon the Committee. 

* I now affirm as a fact what I hope soon to be able 
to demonstrate. 

f I go so far as to say that Od. vii. 81 must allude 
to the temple of Erechtheus built on the Acropolis of 
Athens in the time of Pericles. 


The Editor mill he glad if the Secretaries of Insti¬ 
tutions, and other persons concerned, will lend 
their aid in making this Calendar as complete at 
possible. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Satobdat, May 28, 1 p.m. 

8 p.m. 


3.45 p.m. 

Monday, May 25, 3 p.m. 

»» 

Tcksday, May 26, 3 p.m. 

8 p.m. 


8.80 p.m. 

Wednesday, May 27, 1 p.m. 

8 p.m. 


Thursday, May 28, 3 p.m. 

8 p.m. 
>1 

Friday, May 22, 3 p.m. 

»> 

9 p.m. 


Sale at Christie's of the Collection 
of Modern Pictures of J. 8. 
Forbes, Esq. 

Royal Institution: Mr. R. A. 
Proctor on “The Planetary 
System.” 

Crystal Palace : Second Summer 
Concert (French Music). 

Royal Botanic. 

Linnean : Anniversary. 

Ballad Concert: Royal Albert 
Hall. 

Royal Institution: Mr. W. H. 
Stone on “ Tlie Theory of Mu¬ 
sical Instruments.” 

Civil Engineers. Anthropological 
Institute. 

Madame Favartin Le Poit-scriptum 
and La Ifuit de Mai at the Prin¬ 
cess’s. 

Colonial Institute: Mr. F. Yonng 
on “ New Zealand, Past, Present, 
and Future.” 

Royal Medical and Cliirurgical. 

Horticultural. 

Society of Arts. Geological. Ar¬ 
chaeological. 

Royal Society of Literature : Mr. 
C. H. B. Carmichael on_“ Vero¬ 
nese Typography (XVth to 
XIXth Century). 

Royal Institution : Professor 
Story Maskelyne on “ Physical 
Symmetry in Crystals.” 

Mdlle. Krebs’ First Piano Recital 

' (St. James’s Hall). 

Society of Arts : Third Conven- 
Bazione. 

M. Got in Le Gendre de if. Poirier 
at the Princess’s. 

IIally’s Fourth Recital (St. James’s 
Hall). 

M. Duvernoy’s First Piano Re¬ 
cital (Hanover Square Rooms). 

Royal Institution : Doan Stanley 
on “ The Roman Catacombs as 
illustrating the Belief of the 
Early Christians.” 


SCIENCE. 

The New Chemistry. By Josiah P. Cooke, 
Erving Professor of Chemistry and Miner¬ 
alogy in Harvard University. (London: 
Henry S. King & Co., 1874.) 

Chemical Science now constitutes a system 
which is so vast that it has many sub¬ 
divisions :—Theoretical Chemistry, Technical 
Chemistry, Practical Chemistry, Analytical 
Chemistry, and so on. In each of these 
branches there are many hundred workers, 
and as a consequence the science is, in the 
main, made up of well-established, and, as far 
as we can make them, absolute, facts. Hence-, 
when we speak of the “ New Chemistry,” it 
is obvious that the term cannot apply to new 
facts, but rather to the manner of viewing 
old facts in relation to their surroundings-. 
The New Chemistry is not a new system of 
practical chemistry, but of theoretical che¬ 
mistry: it is a new chemical philosophy ; 
and having for its basis established facts, ii 
reacts, by its generalisations and deductions, 
on the more practical side of the science, and 
indicates the direction in which we are to 
look for other and at present unknown facts. 
The New Chemistry has been principally de¬ 
veloped during the last ten years; Dr. 
Hoffmann’s Modem Chemistry (1866) was 
the first important treatise published in this 
country on the subject, and hitherto it has 
been unsurpassed by any later work, in con¬ 
ciseness, clearness, and logical accuracy. A 
main difference between the chemistry of 
1854 and that of 1874 is this : that in the- 
former weight was regarded as the prin 
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cipal factor which regulates the combination 
of all bodies solid, liquid and gaseous; while 
in the latter we regard combination by 
volume as the truer mode of action, and 
prefer to determine first the volumetric re¬ 
lations of bodies, then their weights. 

Professor Cooke tells us that the starting 
•point of the new chemistry is the law of 
Avogadro, which “ holds the same place in 
chemistry that the law of gravitation does in 
astronomy,” and which may be thus enun¬ 
ciated:— 

“ Equal volumes of all substances, when in the 
state of gas, and under like conditions, contain 
the same number of molecules.” 

This law is indeed of fundamental im¬ 
portance, but we deny that it bears the 
same relation to chemistry that the law of 
gravitation does to astronomy. In the first 
place, the law of Avogadro does not submit 
itself to the same absolute proofs as the law 
of gravitation, and it is of far less general 
application ; again, it is of a more theoretical 
nature—and we say this fully cognisant of 
the fact that Neumann has recently deduced 
the law mathematically from the mechanical 
theory of gases. If any law in chemistry 
is to be compared with the law of gravity 
tion, it should surely be the law of chemical 
affinity. 

After the law of Avogadro, Professor 
Cooke places the law of Boyle, and the law 
of Charles, which respectively assert that— 

“ The volume of a confined mass of gas is in¬ 
versely proportional to the pressure to which it is 
exposed: the smaller the pressure, the larger the 
volume, and the greater the pressure, the less the 
volume.” 

“ The volume of a given mass of gas under a 
constant pressure varies directly as the absolute 
temperature.” 

The author then applies those laws to the 
explanation of combination by volume, and 
constructs suitable symbolical expressions 
both for simple combinations, and for re¬ 
placements. These three laws, which are 
closely connected, “ define the aeriform con¬ 
dition of matter:” thus the first tells us 
that if a given volume of hydrogen contains 
a oertain number of molecules under a given 
temperature and pressure, an equal volume 
oxygen, nitrogen, &e., will contain the 
same number of molecules. Sir William 
Thompson has calculated that a perfect gas 
at 32° F., and 30 inches barometric pressure 
contains 10 a3 (or a hundred thousand million 
million million molecules) to the cubic inch. 
The second law (Boyle’s) asserts that if you 
take any given volume of gas, say 100 
cubic inches, at a given pressure, and double 
the pressure the volume is reduced to one- 
half (viz. 50 cubic inches) ; if the pressure 
be trebled, the volume becomes one-third 
{viz. 33'33 cubic inches); if quadrupled, it 
becomes 25 cubic inches; if increased a 
hundredfold, the volume will be reduced to 
1 cubic inch. The third law asserts that 
at the absolute zero of temperature ( — 273° 
C.), gases have no motion, no heat, no 
energy, at 0° C. they will have a certain 
amount of energy, at 273° C. twice as much, 
that is, their volume will be doubled if free 
to expand, and the pressure will be doubled 
if confined; at 546° C., three times the 
volume, and so on. 

Scattered throughout the work we find 
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concise definitions which are of great im¬ 
portance to the student, and are for the 
most part exact. The following are ex¬ 
amples :— 

“ Density is a weight, while specific gravity is a 
ratio ” (p. 68). 

Molecules are defined (p. 86) as 

“ The smallest particles of a substance in which 
its qualities inhere, or the smallest particles of 
substance which can exist by themselves.” 

As to relative weights, we are told, p. 66 :— 

“ It is obvious, if equal volumes of two gases 
contain the same number of molecules, the relative 
weights of these molecules must be the same as 
the relative weights of the equal gas volumes.” 

We must attribute great inconsistency to 
onr author, when we find him asserting that 
Newton’s law of universal gravitation is 
“ the basis of modern chemistry, as much 
as it is of modem astronomy.” For he has 
before called the law of Avogadro the funda¬ 
mental law of the new chemistry, and defined 
its position in chemistry as similar to that 
of the law of gravitation in astronomy. 
Again, he speaks (p. 129) of the hydrogen 
atom as “ the smallest mass of matter known 
to science,” when he should surely say the 
lightest. In a chapter on “ Chemical Re¬ 
actions,” we find the heading “ Chemical 
Arithmetic,” and the following rule: “ As 
the total molecular weight of the substance 
given, is to the total molecular weight 
of the substance required, so is the given 
weight to the required weight.” This 
Professor Cooke calls “ the Golden Rule 
of Chemistry,” but, in good sooth, it 
is simply the ordinary Rule of Three. 
In the general classification of chemical 
changes, it is, we think, to be regretted, 
that volume-squares, now common in all 
our text-books, have been omitted. They 
are of great service to the student by 
enabling him to see at a glance the condens¬ 
ation of compound gases; and any one who 
remembers how effectively they were used in 
Dr. Hoffmann’s Modern Chemistry, will regret 
the omission here. 

A long paragraph (pp. 195-196) treats of 
the “Method of Science,” and shows how 
we find out the true causes of phenomena 
by eliminating conditions which are common 
to two parallel sets of experiments made in 
relation to the said phenomena, and then 
specially test the bearing of the conditions 
which differ. Thus sulphur burnt in oxygen 
produces very little light, while phosphorus 
burnt in oxygen produces a very intense 
light; the only notable difference is the fact 
that the phosphorus flame contains a number 
of solid particles, while the sulphur flame 
contains only gaseous particles. Hence, if 
we introduce solid particles into the sulphur- 
flame, it ought also to be luminous, wliich 
being tried proves the truth of the explana¬ 
tion. Professor Cooke, adds :— 

“ This method of differencing phenomena as a 
means of discovering the cause of effects which 
are prominent in one, although common to both, 
is frequently called differentiation, and it is one of 
the most valuable methods in science.” 

But more than two centuries ago, Lord 
Bacon, who proposed this method, called it 
Instantia Cmcis, and surely, if we omit the 
name of the man who suggested the method, 
we should, at least, in common fairness, call 
it by its old and recognised name. 


__ [May 23,1874 

The latter portion of the work treats 
(rather fancifully, we think) of the internal 
constitution of complex molecules, and of 
an electro-chemical theory or hypothesis, 
which is ingenious as a speculation, but no 
more. The book will, however, repay perusal; 
it contains much sober thought, some con¬ 
cise definition, a considerable leaven of the¬ 
oretical matter, and some ingenious fancies. 
There is not much new matter in it, but tlie 
old is worked up into a readable form, and 
many portions of the book are eminently 
suggestive to the student, 

G. F. Rodwell, 


Transactions of the Asiatic Soctety of Japan. 

From October 30, 1872, to October 9, 1873. 

(Yokohama, 1874.) 

This is the first issue of the Society’s Transac¬ 
tions, and it represents the quiet and studious 
side of foreign life in Japan. Just now the news¬ 
papers bring rumours of internal commotion, and 
the residents in Nagasaki were by recent accounts 
preparing to take refuge on board the ships of 
their various nationalities. This publication be¬ 
longs to the time of calm which followed the 
revolution of 1806, and has continued till now. 
Yokohama is close to the seat of government, 
and it is not likely at present that the rebellion 
will spread to its vicimtv, so as to disturb that 
spirit of repose which breathes through these 
Transactions. We may hope that the quelling of 
the insurrection in Sagas on March 1 will secure 
peace to the country generally for some time to 
come at least. 

Our best Japanese scholar, Mr. Satow, has con¬ 
tributed two careful papers, one on Loochoo, and 
the other on the Geography of Japan. As Japanese 
life and institutions are a reproduction of those of 
China on a smaller scale, so Loockooan life and 
institutions are a reproduction of those of its great 
neighbours China and Japan on a very much 
smaller scale. So true is this, that all the three 
religions of China are found in Loochoo. The 
preference of the Looehooans is, however, while 
in manv things they copy Japan, for the usages of 
the'Chinese, who have never conquered them as 
the Japanese have done. They have, as might be 
expected, peculiarities of their own, hut they are 
disappearing. Formerly, when a Loochooan died, 
he was provisionally buried for three years. The 
hones were then exhumed and washed with an 
alcoholic liquid, after which they were placed in 
a vase and deposited once more in the tomb. 
Some of the Miau tribes in south-western China 
have also the singular custom of washing the 
bones of their ancestors on certain occasions. The 
Buddhist mode of burial has been adopted in 
Loochoo of late years, as in Japan. The body is 
placed sitting in a coffin of a cubical shape. It is 
then carried in procession to a Buddhist temple, 
where the priests, who had walked before it, chant 
a sort of litany in the presence of the idols in the 
chief hall. The coffin is then borne away to the 
grave unaccompanied by the priests or the mourn¬ 
ers. I witnessed a funeral of this kind in 
Yokohama last summer. The son of the deceased 
and the women of the family, all clad in coarse 
white cotton cloth, threw many dozens of bags 
of pastry among the numerous lookers-on who 
crowded to the temple doors. Here was the 
charity of the Buddhist religion. The inscriptions 
on the brilliant blue and yellow canopy which 
overhung the coffin expressed the Buddhist idea 
of victory in death, in the extermination of the 
five evils, and elevation to the dignity of Buddha. 
This is an illustration of the way in which in 
Japan and Loochoo the idea of death presents 
itself to the meditative Buddhist, whether monk 
or layman. 

The Looehooans were originally a Japanese 
colony, as their language shows. 

In the paper on Japanese Geography, the errors 
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of English school-hooks are exposed. A great 
part of what is taught to our youth on that sub¬ 
ject is shown to be wrong. Compilers of books 
to be used in schools have too often contented 
themselves with blind citations from incompetent 
authors, when, as in this case, correct information 
on the subject was difficult to be got at. To 
make this known is a Meat service done to the 
public. For example, Niphon is only another 
and older way of spelling tne word Japan, and is 
applied by the natives to the empire, and not to 
tne largest island of the group. All books and 
maps which call the chief island Nippon, Nihon 
or Niphon, are wrong. To the native mind, the 
mainland of Japan needs no name, just ns to the 
Orcadian the mainland of Orkney needs no name. 

The author finds several faults with the section 
on Japan in Cornwell's School Geoyraphy. It is not 
true that few domestic animals exist in Japan. 
There at least cows, horses, dogs, cats and poultry. 
Lately the Japanese have made a vigorous effort 
to introduce rabbits from China. Sheep and 
donkeys abound in North China and in Mongolia, 
•where the soil and air are drv. In Japan they 
cannot be acclimated, evidently on account of 
dampness and the want of suitable grasses. Dr. 
Cornwell is quite wrong in saying that Japan is 
deficient in timber. He certainly was never there. 
Timber abounds, except in the neighbourhood of 
Nagasaki. Houses and temples are built of it in 
all parts of the empire, as every traveller in the 
country knows. Sadly do the houses in Yedo 
and Osaka need paint to relieve the dull and 
gloomy aspect of wooden architecture. It is a 
wonder that the Japanese in this respect do not 
copy the Chinese love of colour. But to paint a 
whole house would of course be expensive. The 
Chinese always fill up their wooden framework 
with brick walls. The pillars are painted red or 
black. The insterstitial walls are plastered white, 
blue, or red. The Chinese have everywhere 
abundance of lime and blue and red clay to 
furnish these colours. In Japan, lime is scarce. 
Dr. Cornwell has also been negligent in his 
account of Yedo; of the great bronze Buddha, 
which was, in the seventeenth century, coined 
into cash to meet the exigencies of the public 
service; of the mode in which the government is 
conducted ; of the mode in which foreign goods 
are paid for bv the Japanese ; and of the numbers 
killed in the last great earthquake in Yedo. These 
form a heavy list of errors to be found in one 
common English school-book on geography, and 
they are not all. What errors may occur in other 
works, Mr. 8atow does not say. There can be 
little doubt that there is much need in them for 
correction and expurgation. No one can say that 
the Asiatic Society of Japan is not doing useful 
work in drawing attention to this subject. 

Professor Griffis, in his paper on Street Names in 
Yedo, alludes to the absence of self-glorification 
in these names. They are not memorials of vic¬ 
tories and battle-fields. Out of 1,371 streets in 
Yedo (or rather Tokei, the eastern capital, as it is 
now to be called), two-thirds have been derived 
from natural objects. They have Willow Street, 
Stone Street, Bamboo Street. The “pine” isvaried 
by the words “ front,” “ side,” “ little,” “young,” 
“new,” “temple-facing,” and “hill-facing.” The 
morning sun, the mist, the well, the mountain, all 
furnish names to thoroughfares. They have Leather 
Street and Indigo Street, Kitchen Street and 
Charcoal Street, Bear Street and Falcon Street. 
But proper names of men and places are not found. 
“The streets in Yedo are in general wide and 
spacious, and are kept well repaired. They are 
usually straight, and run between opposite cardinal 
points of the compass. Within the castle, which 
covers a vast space in the centre of the city, the 
avenues, especially along the moats, were origi¬ 
nally made for the grand spectacles of feudal lords 
and their retainers. The Daimios’ trains no longer 
glitter there to impress the mind of spectators 
with scenic effect: but the wide avenues on which 
these glories of a bygone age were once witnessed, 
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still remain to adorn the great city which is the 
capital of new Japan.” 

Natural history is represented by a careful 
article on the Glass Rope Sponge of Japan. There 
is an elaborate article on Tvphoons in Japanese 
Seas, and a brief one on the Descents of Russia on 
Saghalien. 

The last article is upon the Nature of the 
Japanese Language and its possible Improvements. 
The connexion with Mongol, Manchu, Turkish, 
and Tamil is shown by identity in the laws of 
position and common roots; and’ it is stated that 
the rigour with which the verb is forced to the 
end of sentences amounts to a restriction on in¬ 
tellectual freedom, causes a cramping of poetic 
genius, and prevents the development of popular 
eloquence. On this and other grounds it is re¬ 
ferred to the foreign educators in Japan for their 
consideration, whether it is possible to improve 
the laws of the collocation of words in Japanese, 
by introducing modifications into the system of 
government education now being organised. The 
Japanese have already expressed dissatisfaction 
with their own language, and if we can help them 
to improve it, we ought to do so. It was by edu¬ 
cation that formerly they succeeded in natura¬ 
lising many thousands of Chinese words and 
expressions, which, like exotic plants, have learned 
to grow and bear useful fruit in a new climate. 
Cannot the educator do the same thing with the 
laws of the collocation of words that he does with 
words themselves, and thus contribute his aid to 
improve the languages of inferior races, and help 
them to attain the intellectual eminence of their 
more highly-gifted contemporaries ? 

Joseph Edkists. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

A Certain and Immediate Sign of Death. —The 
signs of death which can be implicitly relied upon, 
even by medical men, are comparatively few. 
Consciousness may be abolished, the pulsation of 
the heart may be' inaudible and imperceptible to 
the touch or eye. The respiratory movements 
may be inappreciable, the surface may feel cold, 
and yet life may not be quite extinguished. It 
has recently been suggested as a good method of 
general application, to tie a piece of twine rather 
tightly around a finger. If after a few minutes 
the part beyond the ligature neither swells nor 
alters in colour, life may be regarded with toler¬ 
able certainty as extinct. In a recent contribution 
to this subject, Dr. Leon Danis ( London Medical 
Record, No. 67) has proposed another plan, which, 
however, can only be practised by a surgeon. The 
plan proposed by Dr. Danis is the denudation and 
section of an artery. If the arteiy be empty, the 
heart is dead; the heart dead, the whole body 
has ceased to live. The great advantage to be 
derived from the employment of this sign is, that 
the emptying of the arteries must be simultaneous 
with death, and if it be present, attempts at resto¬ 
ration should be abandoned. If this phenomenon 
be not present, the attempt to restore life may yet 
succeed. The temporal arteiy, by reason of its 
nearness to the surface, may be selected for the 
operation, as also for the slight degree in which it 
retracts. When the artery has been exposed, its 
colour should be observed. After death it becomes 
of a yellowish or orange colour j during life it has 
the colour of the surrounding tissues. Its pulsa¬ 
tions, if any exist, may then be observed ; but it 
may be noted that the sudden exposure to the air 
sometimes stops the pulsation; from this, how¬ 
ever, it will soon recover, if life be not extinct. 
In the dead body the artery will gape when 
divided, and little or no blood will flow, other 
than a few coagula. If the blood should flow by 
jets, a compress will restrain it. 

Atmospheric Micrograjihy. —An interesting arti¬ 
cle, by tne Rev. M. J. Berkeley, on this subject, 
appears in the Quarterly Journal of Microscopical 
Science, it propos of Dr. Cunningham and Dr. 
Lewis's investigations in India, undertaken with 
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a view of discovering the origin of cholera. The 
apparatus employed by Dr. Cunningham was a 
box with a hole in one side, turning freely, so as 
to present the orifice constantly to the wind, the 
particles impinging on a vertical slip of microscopic 
glass painted with glycerine, and capable of being 
transferred without danger of their being rubbed 
off to the table of the microscope, care being taken 
that everything was made previously as clean as 
possible. The diaphragm was removed every 
twenty-four hours, and magnifying powers vary¬ 
ing from 400 to 1,000 diameters were used. On 
examination the deposits were found to consist:— 

1. Of particles of siliceous matter. 

2. Particles of carbonaceous matter. 

3. Fragments of hair and other animal Buh- 
stanees. 

4. Fragments of cellular tissue of plants. 

5. Pollen-grains, amongst which those of several 
common Grasses could be easily recognised. 

8. Algae, few in number, but consisting of frag¬ 
ments of Oscillatoriao, Desmidiaceae, Closterium. 

7. Sporidia of Lichens (frequent). 

8. Spores or sporidia of Fungi, such as Macro- 
sporiuni, Cladosporiuni, Hehninthosporium, Spori- 
desmium. The Yeast fungus. The curious genus 
Tetraploa, Triposporium. .Spores also of Uretime®, 
and more rarely of Pucciuia and the sporidia of 
Sphoeriaeeae, and the spores of Myxogastres. The 
quantity of fungus spores carried about by tho air 
is thus seen to be very remarkable. 

Dr. Cunningham made also some interesting 
observations on the organisms which appeared in 
rain water in India. His conclusions are as 
follows:— 

1. Specimens of rain water in Calcutta, collcctod 
with every precaution to ensure their freedom from 
contact contamination, sooner or later frequently 
show the presence of spores, mycelium zoospores, 
monads, bacteroid bodies, and distinct Bacteria. 

2. They do not as a rule contain any of tho higher 
forms of infusoria. 

8. Tho zoospores are demonstrably derived from 
the mycelium arising from common • atmospheric 
spores. 

4. There is every probability that tho monads and 
bacteria have a similar origin, but it remains quite 
uncertain whether their development is due to hote- 
rogenesis or to the presence of their germs within 
the parent cells, or as tho result of a process of 
normal development in the latter. 

The Structure of the Dark or Double-bordered 
Nerve Fibre. —A paper appears with this heading 
in the last part of the Monthly Microscopical 
Journal (May, No. lxv.), from the pen of Dr. H. 
D. Schmidt, of New Orleans, in which he states 
that, knowing from experience success in resolving 
the fine lines of Diatomaeeae depended to a certain 
degree upon the correct illumination of the object 
with oblique light—provided the angle of aper¬ 
ture of the objective is sufficiently large to admit 
such a portion of the oblique rays as is required 
for the purpose—he has employed it more or less 
for a number of years in his histological studies, 
and has gained many advantages by it. For the 
preservation of nervous tissue, he finds solution of 
chromic acid most serviceable, whilst it may be 
stained with chloride of gold. He prefers, how¬ 
ever, to examine it in the perfectly fresh condition, 
with the addition only of a little aqueous humour. 
He then goes on to say that the dark-bordered 
fibres present, when examined in the still living 
animal, sharply defined double contours. The 
space between these contours, representing the 
greater portion of the entire nerve fibre, appears to 
a certain degree opaque, except where it borders 
on them; there it is seen as a clear stripe, be¬ 
coming gradually fainter in the direction of the 
axis of the fibre. On the addition of a drop of 
water, a fine dark line is seen to appear in the 
interspace of the double contour itself, dividing 
this, so to say, into two halves. The outer half 
is distinguished by a reddish, and the inner by a 
greenish line, the difference in colour pointing to 
a difference in the chemical composition. After 
a time the inner dark line, forming a part of the 
original double contour, is gradually dissolved 
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and lost sight of; with it, of course, the inner 
greenish shining half of the original double con¬ 
tour also disappears, whilst the outer half with 
the loss of its reddish hue remains. In conse¬ 
quence of these changes, the fine dark median line 
which at first appeared, after the addition of 
water, dividing the original double contour, now 
forms the inner contour of the nerve fibre. At 
the same time an important change takes place 
in the main part oi the nerve fibre, situated 
between two now very fine double contours. 
This consists in the appearance of certain 
irregular figures often described, which, examined 
with sufficient amplification and central illumina¬ 
tion, resemble somewhat an irregular network of 
fine tubular elements, as Stilling once described 
them, but by a closer examination with an oblique 
illumination are found to represent in reality 
a great number of fine fibrils, which in their 
usually wavy or tortuous course frequently cross 
each other, either singly or in the form of fasciculi, 
and thus give rise to the resemblance to a network. 
So, again, if fresh nerves are torn, a portion of the 
soft semi-fluid medullary substance, or nerve me¬ 
dulla, is almost always seen to escape from their 
open ends. With low powers this appears as a ho¬ 
mogeneous semi-fluid substance; but, as Stilling 
first pointed out, and as Dr. Schmidt maintains, it is 
mostly composed of exceedingly fine and smooth 
fibrils surrounded by a semi-fluid finely granular 
substance. His examination of the anatomical 
composition of the nerve medulla has led him to the 
conclusion that it consists of two layers distinctly 
differing from each other. The outer one of these 
.shows a structure composed of very delicate and 
smooth fibrils, about 1,200 mm. in diameter, and 
arranged parallel and verv close to one another. 
The inner one surrounds directly the axis cylinder, 
and consists of a finely granular amorphous and 
semi-liquid substance. The former he terms the 
fibrillous, the latter the medullary layer. In 
regard to the axis cylinder, I)r. Schmidt describes 
it ns consisting of minute granules about 1-1200mm. 
in diameter, which are arranged in regular rows, 
and united by a homogeneous interfibrillous sub¬ 
stance, and thus form a bundle of granular fibrils. 
Each axis-cylinder is therefore according to its 
thickness composed of a number of thin granular 
fibrils, which, united into a fasciculus, are 
enclosed within a distinct delicate membranous 
sheath. 

Functions of the Ferres and Muscles of the 
Larynx. —A long and interesting paper on this 
subject appeare in the last volume (ix. p. 268) 
of the Ztatschrift fiir Riologie, from the pen of 
Dr. Scbech. The experiments he performed were 
made on young dogs previously narcotised with 
morphia, and the effects of the division of nerves 
and of the paralysis of muscles were observed by 
means of the laryngoscope. He arrives at the 
conclusion that Bisclioff did before him, that 
the motor nervous fibres of the larynx are derived 
from the spinal accessory nerve; since, when this 
nerve is tom out by the roots on one side, the 
vocal cords of that side are rendered perfectly im¬ 
moveable, whilst, after ablation of both, no move¬ 
ments of the cords occur whatever, and there is 
oomplete aphonia. Section of the superior 
laryngeal nerve previous to its division or sec¬ 
tion of its external laryngeal brand paralyses 
the crico-thyroid, and causes the voice to be 
hoarse. No high notes can be produced. In 
regard to the action of the crico-thyroid muscle, 
he thinks that, when the thyroid cartilage is fixed 
by the thyro-hyoids, the crico-thyroids draw the 
lore part of the cricoid upwards, causing the 
body of the cricoid to rotate downwards and back¬ 
wards. But as the thyroid is fixed anteriorly by 
the thyro-liyoid muscles, whilst the arytenoids are 
fixed posteriorly to the cricoid with which they 
move, any backward inclination of the cricoid, 
such as tnat produced by the crico-thyroid, must 
cause the arytenoids to be inclined backwards also, 
and thus put the vocal cords on the stretch and 
aid in the production of high notes. The recur¬ 


rent nerves supply all the muscles of the larynx 
with the exception of the crico-thyroid. If they 
be divided on both sides, the effects observed are 
complete aphonia and immobility of the vocal 
cords, which take np the position they assume 
after death. The cnco-aiytenoideus posticus he 
finds to be, as is generally admitted, the dilator of 
the glottis. 

According to the recently published Report of 
the Works of the St. Ootthard Tunnel, the progress 
made from the beginning of the excavations, 
April 1, 1873, to April 1, 1874, was about 
4 metres daily, as the combined result of the labour 
at the north and south extremities of the shaft. 

We learn from the Italian papers that the 
attempts made last year in Italy, without success, 
to grow the tea-plant, are being renewed in the 
southern districts of Sicily. It is hoped that this 
attempt will prove successful, as special pains have 
been taken to procure seeds and plants from the 
best sources direct from Japan. Last year’s 
failure is not unreasonably referred to the fact that 
the entire stock of seeds and plants had been 
injured by immersion in sea-water through the 
shipwreck of the cargo. 

The twenty-fifth volume of the Fortschritte der 
Physik, which has just been completed by the 
Berlin Physical Society, contains an account of all 
writings in Natural Philosophy for the year 1809, 
and consists of 1,083 pages, being considerably 
larger than any previous volume. 

Tm? Anderson School of Experimental Zoology 
on the Island of Penikese, of which Professor 
Alexander Agassiz is the director, will be opened 
on July7. A steamer will leave New Bedford for the 
island every day during the first week, but after¬ 
wards it will only make three passages a week. 

The Agassiz Memorial Committee (which in¬ 
cludes Professor T. Lyman, Professor B. Pierce, 
Professor Joseph Henry, and Professor J. D. Dana, 
among its members) has issued a circular appeal¬ 
ing to the friends of liberal culture both in 
America and the Old World, for assistance in 
the attempt to endow adequately the Museum 
of Comparative Zoology at Cambridge, Mass., 
which was founded fifteen years ago by Agassiz, 
and has grown to its present large proportions 
under his hand. This it is thought would be the 
best possible memorial to the great naturalist. 
Subscriptions may be sent to Sebastian B. Schle- 
Binger, Esq., Treasurer of the Committee, 6 Oliver 
Street, Boston. 

Ax American Iron and Steel Association has 
just been formed in Philadelphia, with the object of 
emulating the valuable work done by the British 
Iron and Steel Institute, more especially in the 
devotion of particular attention to scientific metal¬ 
lurgy. 

At the annual meeting of the Belgian Royal 
Academy of Sciences, Letters, and Fine Arts on 
the 6th instant, Monsieur J. Liagre was elected 
Perpetual Secretary in place of the late Monsieur 
Ad. Quetelet. 


through Central Asia; and that the three labora¬ 
tories for Physic, Physiology, and Pharmacology 
(page 613) will be built, not at Potsdam, but at 
Berlin, on a large piece of ground at the comer of 
Wilhelms- and Dorotheenstrasse. 

Dr. Burketster, well known for his thorough 
knowledge of the natural history of the region of 
La Plata, where he has resided for many years, 
has been nominated to the post of Director of 
the Natural History and Physical Faculty of tho 
University of Cordova, where seven chairs are 
already held by German professors. 

Professor Schiaparkixi has offered the astro¬ 
nomer Vito Eugenio, of Parma, the directorship 
of the Astronomical Institute of Tung Wan, 
Peking, with a salary of 16,000 francs for the first 
five years, to be raised to 20,000 francs till the 
tenth year, after which it would be still further 
augmented. In case Signore Eugenio should 
accept the post, a house rent-free and two ser¬ 
vants would also be provided for him, and an 
Italian doctor would be maintained, at the expense 
of the Government, for the benefit of the director 
and his staff of assistants. 

The Italian papers announce that the Joint 
Commission of Royal Italian and Austrian En¬ 
gineer Officers, appointed some years ago to fix the 
measurement of a degree for Europe, have thi3 
month recommenced their labours, and are now 
engaged in determining a geodetic base near 
Undine. The Italian staff is under the direction 
of Major-General de Vecchi, chief of the Topo¬ 
graphical Survey, while the Austrian engineers 
are under the orders of Colonel Ganhal, Director 
of the geodetic operations of the Geographical 
Institute at Vienna. 


Dictionary making seems to be the order of the 
day among Oriental scholars, Rnd no kind of work 
could be more useful. A dictionary generally 
marks and closes a period in the history of scholar¬ 
ship. It embodies in the shortest and most ac¬ 
cessible form the results obtained by one or two 
generations of scholars, and it generally happens 
that, before it is finished, a new start has been made, 
and new materials have been accumulated, which 
must wait for the next collector. Lane’s Arabic 
Dictionary, Boehtlingk and Roth's Sanskrit Dic¬ 
tionary, Smith’s Syriac Dictionary, Childers’ Pidi 
Dictionary, all are cases in point. No task is in 
itself more ungrateful than that of the dictionary 
maker. The materials which he has brought 
together are used by everybody; but no notice 
is taken of the compiler, except when those 
who consult his work discover a mistake, that 
must bo corrected. It is but light, therefore, 
that every support should be given to those who 
underhike the arduous task of compiling a dic¬ 
tionary, not from other dictionaries, but from 
original sources; and we wish to call attention to 
a most important enterprise, the compilation of a 
really adequate Hindustani dictionary, by Dr. 
Fallon, the prospectus of which has just been 
sent to us from India. Dr. Fallon shows that 


The Pacific Mail Steamship Company have just 
launched their magnificent iron steamer City of 
Pelciny, which is second in size only to the Great 
Eastern. The length of the vessel is 460 feet, the 
tonnage is 6,000 tons, there are ten boilers, and 
the estimated consumption of coal is placed at 
fifty or sixty tons per twenty-four hours. Five 
millions of pounds of iron have been used in the 
hull, and three of the four masts are of iron, and 
are used for ventilation. There is accommodation 
for 2,000 passengers. The attendance on the 
occasion of the launch at Chester, Pennsylvania, 
was very large. 

A correspondent at Berlin points out that the 
Professor Rose who has been succeeded by Dr. 
Webeky of Breslau, as announced in the Academy 
of the 0th instant, is not the great chemist of that 
name, but his brother, the mineralogist, who ac¬ 
companied Alexander von Humboldt in his travels 
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Shakespeare's and Forbes’s dictionaries and Wil¬ 
son's Glossary, all fail to give an idea of the 
language as reallv spoken by the people of Hin¬ 
dustan. They are chiefly, if not entirely, founded 
on literary works. They contain many Arabic, 
Persian, and Sanskrit wrnrds which are never used 
in conversation, and they are deficient in those 
familiar expressions which constitute the life and 
charm of every-day conversation. 

“ The maulvis and pandits,” says Dr. Fallon, 
“who have hitherto been the chief assistants in com¬ 
piling Hindustani Dictionaries, havo banished tho 
people’s mother-tongue, and forged in its place tho 
artificial language which divides tho people and tho 
ruling class. With might and main they have lalxmred 
to keep out the spoken vernacular from the written 
language of hooks and legal procodure and official 
correspondence; and what they were unable wholly 
to thrust out of sight, they have mutilated, mangled, 
and crushed.” 
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Dr. Fallon goes so far as to say that the intro¬ 
duction of this highly artificial and unreal lan¬ 
guage, which is learnt as Hindustani by all civilian s, 
has rendered any familiar intercourse between the 
rulers and the large masses of the ruled almost im¬ 
possible. Mr. Beames, a distinguished member of 
the Civil Service, and one of the best Hindustani 
scholars now in India, speaks even more strongly 
on this subject:— 

“ I venture to give a decided opinion,” he says, 
“ because I think few civilians hare taken so much 
pains to master the spoken Hindustani as I hare. 
After I had acquired Persian and Arabic, and had 
advanced into the higher regions of those studies in 
the Panjab, under the tuition of experienced maulris 
of Delhi and Ambala, I set myself to master, first, 
the high-flown literary ‘ Urdu,’ and secondly the 
ordinary colloquial Hindustani. In the latter en¬ 
deavour I spent ten years, and I mention these per¬ 
sonal facts because they bear directly upon Dr. 
Fallon’s project. I had to learn Hindustani entirely 
from the lips of my teachers. There existed no books 
from which I could acquire the real every-day familiar 
talk of the masses—and, as far as I am aware, there 
exist none yet. The eonsequenco is. that our officials 
learn a stilted artificial form of speech, which only 
enables them to speak to their own Omla or the court 
Mooktears, and they are thus at the mercy of a very 
corrupt and designing class of people. When an 
English officer goes iuto a village, and begins to talk 
to the people, even if he speaks the purest high Urdu, 
they generally understand him so little as to suppose 
he is talking English ! I say this from experience, 
not of districts where a patois widely diverging from 
the standard type is spoken, such as the Bhojpuri of 
Behar, but of districts where tho villugo speech is 
closely similar to the literary type.” 

These are strong and startling statements, and 
deserving of careful consideration on the part of 
Indian statesmen. No one doubts the competence 
of Mr. Beames to speak with authority on such a 
subject. Dr. Pischel, in his essay, De Grammati- 
cisPracriticis, speaks of him as oioj rrivwrat' rot ii 
niaai dioeovoti’, a remark which has so roused the 
anger of a well-known writer in the Literarisehe 
Centralblatt that he thinks it proper to call Mr. 
Beames Mr. Tiresias Beames, while complaining 
in the same breath that to be called eaecus is a 
breach of the most ordinary civility, due from one 
scholar to the other. Even if Mr. Beames’ remarks 
should prove somewhat exaggerated, they would still 
go far to prove how useful a work Dr. Fallon is 
undertaking, and how well bestowed the patronage 
of the government would be, if it enabled him to 
bring out such a work as he has projected. If 
the necessary assistance were given him, it would 
become a complete survey of the living dia¬ 
lects of India, and would yield results not only 
of great practical usefulness to civilians, but 
also of considerable interest to the student of 
language. Each class of society has its own 
peculiar idioms; the agricultural class, the banya 
(grocer), bazzdz (cloth-merchant), tlallal (broker, 
or tout), chamdr (worker in leather), kunjra 
(greengrocer), banjdra (carrier), bhatydra (inn¬ 
keeper), ndi (barber), chdbuksmvdr (jockey), 
patang-bdz (kite-flyer), judri (gambler), kanjar 
(gipsy tribe), bhdt, dome, qavvdl, bhdnd, naqqdl, 
nat, bhdnmatt (bards, musicians, minstrels, players, 
acrobats, jugglers), all have words of their own, 
which are wanted for official transactions, and 
which often constitute the very pith and marrow 
of the popular speech. 

Besides the local dialects of Hindustani, which, 
as the proverb says, change every 12 kos, the 
new dictionary is to contain what Dr. Fallon 
calls the vocabulary of women, the rekhti or 
zandni boli. Some portion of this vocabulary is 
more or less current in the language of men ; but 
the greater part is still confined exclusively to 
women. The divergence is greatest where the 
men are educated Mohammedan residents of towns, 
while the women with whom they may be 
brought into relation are illiterate country-bred 
Hindus; and it is least where the men and women 
are illiterate Hindus of the rural class. He who 


would find the beet idioms of the native stock, 
with the truly naturalised portion of the foreign 
element, must look for them, as Dr. Fallon tells 
us, in the conservatism of the female instinct. 
In the speech of the women of India, moreover, 
is mirrored the very image of the thoughts and 
feelings by which humanity is moved. The 
songs composed by women are distinguished by 
a natural charm and simple pathos which make 
their way to the heart of the people. Theirs is 
the natural language of the emotions. The only 
aliens in the language are creations of the pen. 
The truly national speech is that which bears 
the people’s Btamp, ana in this category the first 
place must be assigned to the language of women. 

These observationsof Dr. Fallons on the language 
of women are extremely curious, and they remind 
one of the words of Cicero (De Orat. iii. 12):— 
“ Equidem cum audio socrum meam Laeliam 
(facuius enim mulieres incorruptam antiquitatem 
conservant, quod multorum sermonis expertes ea 
tenent semper quae prima didicerunt), sea earn sic 
audio, ut Plautum mihi aut Naevium videar 
audire.” 

It is the intention of the compiler of this new 
dictionary to bring together all equivalent forms 
in the more important older or Prakrit dialects, as 
the Brij of Mathura, the Magadhi (Maggal) of 
Behar, the Bhojpuri of Shahabad, the Tirhiiti of 
Mithila (Tirhut), with the Marwari of Bekanir 
and Jodhpore, and likewise to give the etymology 
of each word, as far as that is possible. The dia¬ 
lectic variety of the living speech of India is most 
surprising and most instructive. Thus, by the 
side of tera, thine, we find the rustic forms tor, 
torn, tohar, tohra, tohdra, tohdr, tehdr, tuhra, tehdra, 
tehdro, thdra, tain-ka, tumra, tumhdra (the two 
last used both in the sing, and plur.). Instead of 
the ordinary termination of the genitive, ka, ke, ki, 
we find kai, kar, ker, kera, keri ; also sa and an, 
instead of iska, his, ruskar, ekar, kai, ekai. For 
noting all these minute shades of dialectic varia¬ 
tion a practised ear is wanted, and we could wish 
the compilers a few lessons in phonetics from Mr. 
Bell or Mr. Ellis. 

The more important meanings of each word will 
be illustrated by quotations, and here a new 
element will be brought in, viz., the proverbs with 
which the language of the people abounds. The 
rural districts are full of these pithy bits of wisdom, 
and they form an essential element in Eastern 
conversation. Roebuck collected 2,500 Indian 
proverbs; Dr. Fallon has collected 4,000 more. 
Dr. Fallon has been thirty-eight yeais in India, 
and the best authorities, Mr. Beames and others, 
agree that no better man could be found for carry¬ 
ing out this truly national undertaking. Dr. 
Fallon is ready to stay in India to finish and print 
his Dictionary, but he cannot do it unless the large 
outlay is covered by a grant from Government or 
private subscriptions. The expenditure occasioned 
by the famine is now the official excuse for declin¬ 
ing all so-called unnecessary outlay, and we fear 
that the opportunity now afforded for carrying 
out a truly national work—a survey of the living 
speech of India—will be lost, unless the authorities 
at home show that they have not forgotten the old 
rule of true statesmanship, Aequam memento rebus 
in arduis servare mentem. 

Dr. H. Graetz, of Breslau, has completed his 
great work on the History of the Jews, Geschichte 
der Juden (Leipzig: Leiner), by the publication, 
not of the last, but of what should be the first 
volume. The arrangement, however inconvenient 
to the reader, may be justified by the greater 
obscurity of the period before Solomon, which 
seemed to require a more mature consideration. 
The result, however, is not wholly satisfactory. 
So far as the outward setting of the facts is con¬ 
cerned, Dr. Graetz is, perhaps, superior to his pre¬ 
decessors, since he has had the singular advantage 
of studying the scenery and geography of Pales¬ 
tine on the spot. We wish we could add that he 
had gained in width of view or amenity of 
manners, but in spite of many striking criticisms 


on special points, there is a total absence of histo¬ 
rical sense, combined with a degree of contemp¬ 
tuous dogmatism, which can only be matched by 
Professor Ewald. Nor will orthodox readers he 
gratified by any counterbalancing tenderness for 
traditional theories. Graetz, and Graetz alone, is 
the hierophant of the mysteries of criticism. In 
spite of these defects, the work is too valuable to 
be ignored, at any rate by students of Hebrew, 
who will find many plausible emendations of 
corrupt or obscure passages. 

A work of much greater critical value, and 
likely to exercise a growing influence on the 
educated public, is Dr. Kuenen’s Religion of Israel 
to the FaU of the Jewish State, of which the first 
volume has lust appeared, thoroughly well rendered 
into English, in Messrs. Williams and Norgate’s 
Theological Translation Library. Dr. Kuenen is 
now one of the first Old Testament scholars on the 
Continent, and writes in a style acceptable to the 
general reader, as well as to the theologian. We 
take some credit to ourselves for having been 
among the first out of Holland to recognise his 
merits (see Academy, vol. iii. p. 8). In nis strict 
subordination of theories to facts, and absolute 
freedom from critical prepossessions he contrasts 
favourably with Ewald. 

Having written the above, in justice to an able 
scholar, not yet known in proportion to his merits, 
we are bound to acknowledge that Ewald's 
History made an epoch in Biblical criticism, and 
that nothing can exonerate the Btudent from 
the duty of reading it. The same learning 
and enthusiasm which characterise the earlier 
volumes are conspicuous in the fresh instalment of 
the English translation (vol. v., bv Messrs. Long¬ 
mans), which has the additional merit of not 
having been superseded to any considerable extent 
by more recent researches. It is no easy task to 
render Ewald’s cumbrous German, but Mr. Car¬ 
penter has acquitted himself of the task in a 
generally admirable manner. No one should 
henceforth read the original who can obtain access 
to the translation. Tho new volume contains 
“ The History of Ezra and of the Hagiocracy of 
Israel to the time of Christ.” 

At a meeting of the Cambridge Philological 
Society last month, Mr. Fennell put forward 
several Greek and Latin etymologies connecting 
aisiWoi with KoXai, o<rx"cwith the Sanskrit qakha, 
(SvAdJoi with conor, and referring pdprrui^ and 
iv-om'i to the roots mriq and sak. Mr. Magnusson 
followed by comparing the termination in sh of 
certain English monosyllables with the Icelandic 
sk and the German sch, referring blush, for in¬ 
stance, to the Icelandic reflexive blyyjask, gush to 
geysask, and smash to smash (“ to make small ”). 
He also pointed out that lyf occurs in the older 
Edda in the sense of “ a whit,” so that here we 
have the true etymology of tho English love in 
such phrases as “ love all ” or “ love ten,” where 
the word cannot be connected with the ordinary 
synonym of affection. 

M. dTIervey db Saixt-Dews has been 
chosen by the Academy of Inscriptions as its can¬ 
didate for the chair of Chinese at the College de 
France, vacant by the death of M. Stanislas 
Julien. 

A SUM of 100,000 francs has been presented by 
a private benefactor to the University of Basle 
to found a chair of Comparative Philology. 

Trubner's Jlecord announces the death of the 
Rev. Francis Mason, D.D., of British Burmah, in 
his seventy-fifth year, after returning from a 
journey to Bhamo, in Upper Burmah. He had 
been only recently appointed Professor of PAli in 
the Government High School at Rangoon. From 
The Story of a Working Man's Life, the autobio¬ 
graphy of Dr. Francis Mason, we learn that he 
was bom in 1799, at Walmgate, in the city of 
York. His grandfather was the founder of the 
Baptist Society in York, not Calvimstic but Uni¬ 
tarian Baptists, and Dr. Mason was brought up 
among that body. In 1818 he joined his uncle, 
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who was settled in the United States, from whence 
he went as a missionary to India. Besides trans¬ 
lating the Bible into Karen, Dr. Mason was the 
author of a Pali Grammar, Annotations on the 
Pali Text of Kachchayano's Grammar, a Karen 
Grammar of both Dialects, The Story of a Working 
Man's Life, and Tenasserim in 1852, afterwards 
published as Burmah in 1800. In 1871 Dr. 
Mason issued a prospectus of a third edition of 
this work, to be called “ The Hand-book for 
Burmah,” but we believe this was not completed 
at the time of his death. 

At the Anniversary Meeting of the Philological 
Society, the following members were elected as 
the Society’s Council for 1874-6—President: the 
Kev. Richard Morris. Vice-Presidents: the Lord 
Archbishop of Canterbury; the Archbishop of 
Dublin; the Lord Bishop of St. David’s; Edwin 
Guest, Esq., Master of Cains College, Cambridge ; 
T. Hewitt Key, Esq.; Whitley Stokes, Esq.; 
Alexander J. Ellis, Esq. Ordinary Members: 
E. L. Brandreth, Esq.; C. Cassal, Esq.; C. B. 
Cayley, Esq.; Sir Edward Colebrooke, Bart.: the 
Iiev. B. Davies; Sir J. F. Davis, Bart.; Danby 
P. Fry, Esq.; H. H. Gibbs, Esq.; E. R. Horton, 
Esq.; the Rev. B. H. Kennedy ; J. Peile, Esq.; 
J. Muir, Esq.; James A. H. Murray; Esq.; Henry 
Nicol, Esq.; Joseph Payne, Esq.; Charles Rieu, 
Esq.; the Rev. W. W. Skeat; Henry Sweet, 
Esq.; Edward B. Tylor, Esq.; Hensleigh Wedg¬ 
wood, Esq. Treasurer: William Payne, Esq. 
Hon. Secretary : Frederick J. Fumivallj Esq. 

Dr. B. C. Smart, of Manchester—who in 1803 
published in the Philological Society’s Trans¬ 
actions a short treatise on “ The Dialect of the 
English Gypsies,” containing an Introduction, 
Grammar, and Glossary—has since been adding 
to his material, and much enlarging his grammar. 
A gipsy-loving friend has helped him in his work, 
and the result of their labours will be published 
bv Messrs. Asher & Co., of Bedford Street, Covent 
Garden, as soon as a few subscribers’ names are 
secured. 

The Revue de Lingutstique for April, 1874, 
contains: “Observations critiques sur le XVIIIe 
fargard du Vendidad,” by A. Hovelncque; “ Re- 
clierches sur la nature et la mode de formation du 
verbe basque,” a reply by II. de Charencey to an 
article by M. Vinson in the preceding number of 
the review; “Les Dieux du Vent. Viiyu et Vata 
dans le Rig-Veda et dans L’A vesta,” by Girard de 
Rialle. But the most important feature of the 
present number is a series of tables, “Tableau 
phoni'tique des principales langues usuelles,” by 
E. Picot. There are seven tables. The languages 
compared are the Germanic, Romance, Romaic, 
Slavonic, and Ural-Altaic groups; Greek and 
Arabic have each a separate column. An attempt 
is made in these tables to classify by literal equiva¬ 
lents nearly all the sounds, as well as single letters, 
of the languages of which they treat. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Physical Society ( Saturday , May 9). 

Dr. Rae read a series of notes on observations 
made by him in the Arctic regions. The first had 
reference to the question of the freshness or salt¬ 
ness of the water obtained by melting the ice 
formed by the freezing of sea-water. Dr. Rae and 
his companions found the water so obtained to be 
almost always salt, although in exceptional cases 
it was fresh. He explained these exceptions by 
supposing that, in the freezing of sea-water, crys¬ 
tals of pure ice are formed which imprison in 
their interstices a brine containing nearly all the 
salt of the original sea-water, but that, in some 
cases, as when for instance a mass of ice gets raised 
above the general level, this brine may drain out 
from among the ice-crystals, and hence the latter 
when melted give pure water. Dr. llae’s second 
note contained an explanation of the way in which 
boulders are raised from the sea bottom to the sur¬ 
face of ice-floes. Ilia mode of accounting for this fact 


is as follows:—The water above and surrounding a 
boulder freezes, so that the boulder becomes im¬ 
bedded in a large mass of ice. This ice, and the 
boulder with it, is afterwards raised from the bottom 
by the tide flowing underneath it; fresh ice then 
forms below, while ice is gradually removed from 
the upper surface by melting and evaporation. 
Hence, what was at one time the bottom of the 
mass of ice gradually comes to the top.—Dr. Rae 
also communicated some further observations re¬ 
lating to matters not of a strictly physical nature. 
A discussion followed the reading of these notes, 
in which Professor Tyndall and Professor Guthrie 
took part. Professor Guthrie gave the results of 
some experiments which he had made, in order to 
put to the test Dr. Rae’s view of what occurs 
during the freezing of sea-water. He placed a 
freezing mixture of ice and salt in a flat-bottomed 
tin vessel, which he supported so as to be in con¬ 
tact with the surface of a quantity of sea-water 
contained in a wide beaker glass. In this 
way the upper part of the sea-water was 
frozen under conditions in general analogous to 
those existing in nature—that is to say, by 
the withdrawal of heat from above. In order to 
compare the degree of saltness of the water 
obtained by melting the resulting ice with that of 
the original sea-water, Dr. Guthrie evaporated 
weighed portions of each, and found that the 
saline residue left by the sea-water when evapo¬ 
rated at 100° 0. amounted to about G) per cent, 
and that the residue from the frozen sea-water 
was about 5J per cent.: whereas, the residue 
obtained from some of the same ice which had 
been broken up and pressed between blotting- 
paper, so as to remove any still liquid brine which 
might adhere to the crystals, was only 0-47 per 
cent.—The other papers read were by Dr. W. Hu 
Stone on “ The Lowering of the Pitch of a 
stretched Wire by the Passage of an Electric 
Current through it," and by Mr. A. S. Davis, on 
“ A Mode of illustrating experimentally the Laws 
of the Transmission and Composition of Vibra¬ 
tions, especially in the case of Strings.” 


Philological Society ( Friday, May 16). 

Mr. A. J. Ellis, the President of the Philological 
Society,delivered the annual address on the progress 
of Philology during the past year. The address 
embodied reports by Professor Aufrecht on Etrus¬ 
can, by Mr. A. H. feayce on Semitic and Assyrian, 
by Professor Oaidoz on Keltic, by Dr. Wagner 
on Modem Greek, by Professor Robinson Ellis on 
Latin, by M. Paul Meyer on Romance, and by 
Mr. Henry Sweet on Germanic and Scandinavian, 
and the President himself reviewed the recent 
labours of the Society, gave an account of English 
Dialectology and of Pott's Wurzel-Worterbuch, 
and entered with some detail into the question 
of Greek and Latin Pronunciation, theoretical and 
practical. The last twelve months have witnessed 
great and ever-increasing activity in the philo¬ 
logical world; new facts have been collected, new 
theories suggested, and old hypotheses criticised. 
Professor Aufrecht, while pointing out the philo¬ 
logical shortcomings of Mr. Isaac Taylor's recent 
work on Etruscan, showed at the same time how 
impossible it is to consider this mysterious lan¬ 
guage as belonging to the Aryan group. Mr. 
Sayce glanced over the whole field of Semitic 
philology, dwelling more particularly upon the 
light thrown upon it by newly-found inscriptions, 
especially those of Assyria, and drawing attention 
to the Aecadian, the primitive agglutinative lan¬ 
guage of Babylonia, which not only is likely to 
be the Sanskrit of the Turanian tongues, but is 
found to have exercised a great influence upon 
early northern Semitic speech and civilisation. 
Keltic is at last being studied in a scientific 
spirit, and the Revue Critique, under the editor¬ 
ship of M. Gaidoz, is enabling Keltic scholars to 
meet together and compare notes. Some of the 
most important Modem Greek words noticed by 
Dr. Waguer have already been reviewed in the 


Academy, and the bearing of the modem dialects 
upon the classical languages is now becoming 
recognised. Dr. Wagner instanced the modem 
Greek use of rim for abrbv and <iv, as in Homer, 
and suggested to the English schoolmasters the 
advisability of reforming our present indefensible 
pronunciation of ancient Greek. The President 
further insisted upon this point, urging that -we 
should assimilate our pronunciation as far as is 
possible to that of the modem Greeks themselves, 
and reviewing the difficulties attendant upon a 
reconstruction of the actual pronunciation of the 
ancients. Professor Ellis, followed by the Presi¬ 
dent, also started the question of Latin pronun¬ 
ciation ; and both recommended the adoption of 
the system proposed by the Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge Professors. It is time that we should 
cease to murder Latin as English would- be 
murdered if read with a French accent. 
M. Paul Meyer’s report was long and 
interesting, and was read in its original 
French. After a review of general Romance 
philology since the era-making book of Diez, a 
comprehensive account was given of all that has 
been done and ,is still doing in this field among 
each of the Neo-Latin nations. As is natural, 
Italy and France are taking the lead. Mr. Sweet's 
report showed that Teutonic philology is in no 
way behind Romanic; and the recent formation 
of an English Dialect Society proves that we also 
are alive to the importance of collecting and pre¬ 
serving those “ provincialisms ” which are so pecu¬ 
liarly valuable in the eyes of the comparative 
philologist. The completion of Professor Pott’s 
great work on Roots afforded the President an 
occasion for impressing on his hearers the fact— 
too often forgotten in linguistic enquiries—that 
roots are not natural entities, but investigators’ 
hypotheses. They are the final results arrived at 
by our philological analysis; but there never was, 
and never could be, a language of roots. 


Royal Asiatic Society ( Monday , May 18). 

ANNIVERSARY MEETING. 

Major-General Sir Henry 0. Rawlinson, 
K.O.B., Director, in the Chair. A report of the 
Council on the progress of Oriental research during 
the last two years was read by the secretary. It 
commenced by giving a brief account of the work 
done by the institutions connected with the society, 
viz., the parent society at Calcutta and the branch 
societies at Bombay, Colombo, and Shanghai, 
enumerating the chief papers contained in the 
Joumals of these institutions. The operationsof the 
archaeological surveys in Northern and Western 
India, ana in Java, were then reviewed, and atten¬ 
tion was drawn to the great importance of the 
speedy survey of the ancient ruins, and the copying 
of the numerous inscriptions in Ceylon, by which 
it was expected that much light might be thrown on 
some dark portions of Indian history. After 
stating the results of the official examination 
and cataloguing of Sanskrit MSS. in India by 
Dr. G. Burner and Bubu RAgendralala Mitra, an 
account was given of the principal publications 
during the last two years in the various depart¬ 
ments of Oriental historical, philological, literary, 
and numismatic research. 

Mr. Lewin Bowring, C.S.I., late Chief Com¬ 
missioner of Mysore, in proposing a vote of thanks, 
called the attention of the meeting to the very 
great importance of the examination and publi¬ 
cation of the Southern Indian inscriptions, in 
which he had been much interested during his 
stay in India. The meeting was addressed suc¬ 
cessively by Sir Henry Rawlinson, Sir Bortle 
Frere (President), and Sir Edward Colebrooke, 
Bart. (Vice-President); and finally the election 
of the council and officers for the ensuing year 
took place. 

Nfmismatic Society (Thursday, May 21). 

A paper by Mr. Cochran Patrick was read on 
“The Scottish Coinage of James VI. after his 
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Accession to the English Throne." Mr. Patrick 
produced the evidence of a Privy Council minute 
to show that, between the years 1606 and 1609, 
the coinage of the Northern mint differed from 
that of London only in the mint-mark and work¬ 
manship ; it was not till 1009 that the difference 
was made of putting the Scottish arms in two 
quarters of the shield. 

Mr. Henry IV. Henfrey contributed a paper on 
“ The Reverse Die of a Half-crown of Charles I. 
struck at the Shrewsbury Mint; ” and also an 
interesting account of Snelling’s seventy-two 
copperplates, which Snelling himself supposed to 
have been engraved about the year 1660, and 
which Mr. Henfrey proves by a contemporary 
document to have been engraved in 1652, but not 
then used, by reason of the dissolution of the 
Long Parliament by Cromwell in April of 1663. 


Chemical Society (Thursday, May 21). 

Db. Coreield gave a lecture on the Sewage Ques¬ 
tion from a Chemical point of View. 

After an account of the chemical composition 
of the refuse matters which require to be removed 
from habitations, and of their theoretical value as 
manures, Dr. Corfield said that chemists were 
called upon to advise as to the deodorisation of 
auch matters with a view to their preservation for 
a longer or shorter period in habitations; as to 
their treatment after removal, whether by collec¬ 
tion from house to house, or by water carriage, 
and in the latter case, as to the results of such 
treatment in the production of an effluent water 
sufficiently pure to be discharged into a stream. 
He deprecated all methods of conservation of 
refuse matters in and about houses, deodorised or 
not, and said that chemists should attend most 
especially to the treatment of sewage, i.e. of the 
foul water that is carried away from towns by the 
sewers. 

lie passed in review many of the proposed 
plans for precipitating the valuable matters con¬ 
tained in sewage, and came to the conclusion that 
they may, several of them, be used as a pre¬ 
liminary to filtration or to irrigation, as they 
render the sewage much less offensive, although 
they all leave the greater part of the manure in 
the water. It had been conclusivelv shown that 
filtration through soil, if downward and inter¬ 
mittent, was a means of purifying foul water, 
and irrigation furms ought to lie constructed as 
large filters. He Quoted examples of farms in 
which the sewage (lid not pass through the soil 
but only over it, to show that the purification 
was only effected in them during the period of 
rapid plant growth, and it was chemistry that 
had conclusively shown that irrigation farms 
ought to he provided with drains, and that the 
sewage must go through the soil; when this was 
the case the effluent water was very pure. 


New Shakstere Society ( Friday , May 22). 

The paper read last night was by Mr. Hales; the 
subject “ The Porter in Macbeth.” Mr. Hales 
began by referring to the doubts thrown of late on 
the authenticity of certain passages in Macbeth ; 
and, after quoting Coleridge’s remarks on the 
Porter's soliloquy and the short dialogue that 
follows it, proceeded to discuss those doubts so far 
as they concern this particular passage. He said 
that unquestionably, whoever composed it, there 
must have been a Porter's speech in the original 
play. This point was urged by the consideration 
that so much is made of the “ knocking scene,” 
and that with that scene the Porter is inseparably 
associated. It could not be conceived that the 
Porter would appear to answer the knocking and 
never utter a word. It was then shown that just 
before the Porter’s appearance the intensity of the 
drama had reached a degree at which some relief 
•was necessary. The terror was on the verge of be¬ 
coming oppressive—painful andnotpleasurable,and 
some respite was needed. This was llhistrated from 
the life of Mrs. Siddons, who, studying the assas¬ 


sination scene all by itself, without the intermis¬ 
sion the play provide*, was almost overcome with 
the honor of it. Further, it was suggested that 
the introduction of the Porter was in accordance 
with the law of contrast elsewhere followed by 
Shakspere; and of this law some interpretation 
was suggested, and some illustrations quoted from 
other plays. In the next place, the dramatic per¬ 
tinence of the soliloquy was pointed out—how 
there runs through it a certain irony, and the 
Porter was nearer the truth than he imagined, 
when he entertained the fancy of Macbeth's castle 
being the infernal regions, for indeed how dread¬ 
ful was that place; was it other than the home 
of the devil, and the gate of hell ? Lastly, the 
language was examined, and found to be in parts 
distinctly Shaksperian, and in no place un- 
Shaksperian. The objections preferred against 
the passage were then briefly considered. The 
conclusion arrived at was that there were several 
powerful reasons for believing it to he Shakspere's 
work, and that nothing has yet been advanced 
on the other side sufficient to counterweigh 
them. 


FINE ART. 

EXHIBITION AT THE PALAIS II00(1!ON. 

The exhibition of pictures now open to the 
public in the rooms of the old building of tho 
Corps L^gislatif, re-christened the Palais Bourbon, 
is one from which it might be possible, did one 
but give sufficient time to it, to acquire the 
elements of knowledge of all serious Art. For 
scarcely anything worth calling serious Art is 
wholly unrepresented there, though, of course, 
Art’s different phases are represented with very 
varying completeness and incompleteness. There 
is no attempt at system or proportion. In the 
main the exhibition consists of the works of 
ancient masters and of deceased French artists. 
Hearing this, one compares it in imagination with 
the winter gatherings we have generally been 
fortunate enough to have at Burlington House— 
the deceased French artists holding, of course, the 
same place in Paris that our Reynolds, Gains¬ 
borough, and Romney hold in London—but on 
inspection the comparison is found not to hold 
good, for while generally at Burlington House the 
works of the deceased Englishmen have been a 
pleasant addition to the assemblage, at the Palais 
Bourbon the works of the great Frenchmen of the 
last generation are really the mainstay of the show. 
These, at all events, are contributed in the greatest 
profusion, so that here the battle of classicists and 
romanticists is again fought out, and David once 
more is in conflict with Greuze, and Ingres with 
Delacroix, while Mending and Cranach, Ruysdael 
and Hobbema, Morl.md and Constable stand by to 
see. And yet these and their peers must not be 
treated as mere temoins, though their presence 
here is not as important as it has been else¬ 
where—though they do not make the speci¬ 
ality of the present show to those who, like most 
of our readers, will see the present show with 
memories still vivid of the Louvre andof Burling¬ 
ton House. 

One’s difficulty in an article brief as the pre¬ 
sent one is how to do the least injustice whore 
so much injustice must perforce be done. One 
must touch here and there at a venture: content¬ 
ing oneself with the modest and uncritical aim of 
persuading those who read that here, indeed are 
treasures such as Burlington House has this year 
ridiculously denied them. 

Among the many chefs-d'oeuvre in the posses¬ 
sion of Madame la Oomtesse Duchatel, is a con¬ 
siderable work of Mending's: the Virgin and the 
Holy Child adored bv a numerous family who 
crowd round the objects of their devotion. The 
Virgin and the Child have no special distinction ; 
but each one of the worshippers repays a careful 
study, for each is the work of a painter who, 
however much he was fettered by his own free 
will, if that may fairly he said, as to the choice 


of his subjects, did always seek and always find 
individuality in the things around him, and did 
always express the same with firmness and vigour, 
with variety, without satiety, with directness, 
with frankness. Here, as nearly everywhere else 
in his work, his bystanders are portraits, and por¬ 
traits of those whose characters he has wholly 
fathomed, and who play their part in his work, 
like the great portrait-subjects of a later time, 
without thought of the art, or of the artist, or of 
the spectator who will pass before them. Here the 
grouping has a stif&ess from which in his narrative 
pictures—in his more dramatic work, such as the 
marvellous Salome with the Mead of St. John 
Baptist at Bruges, Memling completely eman¬ 
cipated himself; but for the painstaking portrayal 
of many an individual of his time, with nothing 
obtruded and nothing scamped, it may well de¬ 
serve attention; and if I add that, in its absence 
ol’ dramatic subject, it lacks the dramatic inspira¬ 
tion which belongs to the Bruges Salome—who, 
though not virginal, is yet young, and is sickened 
at sight of that bleeding head—I do but confirm 
my earlier remark to the effect that, in the main, 
the value of this Exhibition is not to be found in 
the greatness of the great masters' works. The 
Due d'Aumale contributes a Luiui which is of 
peculiar beauty, and has interest also in that it 
shows in its typo of woman-face a further de¬ 
parture from the model of his master Leonardo 
than was Luini’s wont. There is a Botticelli of 
naive and fresh and radiant beauty, a Virgin 
choosing a flower out of many that are offered to 
the Holy Child; and, though her face bears on it 
a look of gentle deprecation which other theories 
might possibly explain, at all events it does not 
support that theory of Mr. Rater's that Botticellis 
typical Virgin is weary of the greatness of her 
destiny. The Due d’Aumale contributes his fa¬ 
mous Raphael—the Virgin and Child of the Or¬ 
leans Gallery; and he sends a Van der Velde—a 
marine subject, of course—which seems to me of 
somewhat exceptional excellence, at all events of 
exceptional charm; and he sends likewise, as 
pendant to this last, a Ruysdael which is 
not the familiar cascade, but the bleak beach 
at Scheveningen, with blustering and fitful 
wind and low-blown clouds and seething sea. 
Then comes a room devoted to last century art, 
in which last century art not being adequately 
represented by the happy genius and cultivated 
grace of our Reynolds and our Gainsborough, 
shows us something that need not detain one 
long, for, remembering wliat has gone before, and 
knowing what will follow after, one does not care 
to linger at the Court picnics of Watteau and of 
his pupil Lancret; still less to learn to be content 
with the pretty littlenesses of Fragonard, or with 
the rose-coloured fat nymphs of Boucher, or the 
ogling damsels of Greuze. Yet, if one is un¬ 
fortunate enough not to have quite made up 
one’s mind as to the position Greuze can take in 
last century art, it is instructive to compare the 
feeble sketches for bis pictures with the pictures 
as they appear at the end; and this one can do 
here to some extent, and in doing it one will 
learn to appraise Greuze a little lower than ono 
has done before, and this not, of course, because 
of their failure in points in which a great master's 
sketch will often be deficient, but because of their 
emptiness, their lack of idea—there is no germ in 
them, and the thing when done will still be 
emptiness adroitly covered, and a pale nakedness 
adroitly rouged. Later, one glances for a little at 
the manly art of Crome and Constable—art none 
the less strong because it is so often bumble; art 
that was the first to find the beauty by the road¬ 
side—the beauty of chance shadow and fitful 
sunshine on the grey canvas awning of the 
waggon by the highway: the beauty of tho 
common lines of common English country, where 
the grange and homestead are grouped together 
by the Norwich fields. 

And lastly, a few words about Decamps, and 
Delacroix, and Ingres. This exhibition shows 
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them all at the worst, and also all of them at their 
best. Perhaps it has been most merciful to Deter- 
croix ; at all events, I have seen in it no picture 
of his with drawing quite so crudely bad as in one 
work which, in a moment of ill-advised enthu¬ 
siasm, was purchased for the nation ; while, on the 
other hand, his Cleopatra with Anthony , the pro¬ 
perty of Madame Carayon Talpayrac, is vividly 
felt and vividly executed; and though conceived 
without dignity, it has in it just that actualiti 
which makes endurable so much of what is 
second-rate in modem art. Decamps has one or 
two landscapes with farmyard populations in the 
foreground, and one asks why they were done, since 
certainly they were not done with any country 
sentiment, with any sense whatever of the charm 
of homely things. But two of his pictures justify 
to some extent the position generally accorded 
him, since being frankly as devoid of sentiment as 
of all high grace of form, they make immediately 
to the senses a somewhat brutal but successful 
appeal. There is vigour enough, indeed, in these 
splashes of light and shade on lofty walls which 
we see in the Due d’Aumale’s Souvenir de la Tur- 
quie cFAsie, and in Mr. Wilson’s Intlrieur de Cour 
en Italie. There is a good etching of this last, by the 
by, in the lately published catalogue of the 
Wilson collection, and etching is well able to 
render such qualities as may be found in Decamps’ 
work, since these are never qualities of line, but 
always of light and shade ana local colour. The 
work of Ingres, too, is seen here at its best and 
weakest. CEdipe et le Sphinx, an early work, hard, 
yellow, and David-like; Le Marlchal de Berwick 
recevant Fordrede la Toison cFOr, and the Odalisque 
from the Pourtales collection—all these show how 
he was now awkward and now weak in his 
colour. Again, the Golden Age, with all the 
grace of its grouping, shows the same thing 
clinging to him m his latest years; and even 
the Odalisque and Slave of M. Marcotte’s collec¬ 
tion would doubtless be seized upon by his 
opponents as full of fault in colour, though here 
I think he in reality attained all that he aimed at, 
for there is a subdued and gentle harmony in these 
robes of pale saffron and pale blue, and as for the 
flesh, pearly, pink, and grey, it was no more meant 
to represent the actual hues of flesh than was the 
Blight tint upon Gibson’s Venus. He had his 
own theories of colour, whether they were true or 
false, and the theories were not what Georges Sand 
and Delacroix, chatting over his work, pronounced 
them to be—simple powerlessness: “ l’impuissance 
drigtie en decret.” Of his greatest works, two 
alone are absent: VApothtose dHomers and the 
Martyre de Saint Symphorien. Another is par¬ 
tially represented, for the Angelica of this gallery 
is but deprived of the Ruggiero who appears in 
the Luxembourg. She is one of the best ex¬ 
amples of the master’s power: vivid in conception, 
thorough in execution, dramatic in expression— 
yet with the beauty always above the horror— 
and modelled like Greek sculpture or the work of 
Benvenuto Cellini. The Stratonice is here: a 
master-work indeed of learning, composition, 
power, and high beauty. One, at least, of its 
figures is sublime in mute eloquence. But at last, 
I suppose, one comes back to the Source —the pro¬ 
perty of Mdme. la Comtesse Duchatel, but inade¬ 
quately represented to the public by the small 
replica in the Luxembourg—one comes back to it, 
I say, with an abiding sense that it is the most 
perfect achievement of all modem art. Deceptive 
engravings and more deceptive photographs nave 
familiarised the whole public with its subject; but 
its charm, like that of every chef (Foeuvre, must 
remain its own, for it depends upon two things 
which can hardly together be ever reproduced— 
absolute justice of modelling and a freshness of 
expression so unique, that to speak of it as “ une 
ame vegetale ” is only to indicate roughly the line 
that separates it alike from woman and saint, so 
that it is strangely empty, yet strangely wise; void 
without weariness, ana lovely without thought. 

Those who have rime to spare will not content 


themselves with the pictures alone. They will 
give some hours to objects it has not been possible 
to write about—tapestries and old furniture, arms, 
drawings, miniatures, faiences of Rouen, and 
faiences of Delft, such as we do not often see in 
England. There is one drawing—it is Raphael’s 
—which has a peculiar interest. It is the drawing, 
in brown and white, for the Saint Cecilia, known 
to most of us by Marc Antonio’s print. It 
belongs to M. Dutuit, of Rouen, who, out of his 
great collection of engravings, has been able to 
add a “ first state ” of the print in question. And 
it is interesting to see, that noble as we have been 
accustomed to consider the expression of Saint 
Cecilia’s head in the work of Marc Antonio, even 
that greatest of all reproducers has not caught the 
nobility of this first sketch of Raphael’s, for with 
all the grace, and dignity, and humility, and close 
attention, too, of the head,in the print, it lacks 
that sense of young and sudden rapture in music 
and worship which inspired the great original 
artist. Yet a correction here which gives greater 
balance to the upper group, and lines, there, which 
give added grace to the raiment show us in what 
sense Marc Antonio was himself sometimes an 
originator. Frederick Wedmobe. 


ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 

( Third Notice.) 

The list of our incident [painters is immense, my 
space narrow, the reader’s patience, it is possible, 
narrower still: I apologise beforehand to many 
men of ability whose work, perforce, must be but 
slightly noticed, or even omitted altogether. 

The first words may be properly given to the 
new name of the Exhibition, Miss E. Thompson. 
Pictures in general, roughly speaking, make their 
mark by force of colour, or excellence of design, or 
felicity in choice of subject. Now and then all 
the elements are united, and we have a veritable 
masteipiece; but, apart from such necessarily rare 
good fortune, if one element be eminently seen, 
and the others (what one may term) competently 
present, the artist can claim his triumph. As one 
stands and waits one’s turn for the Calling of the 
Roll (142), the chorus of “ Wonderful I ”, rising 
all day around this work, attests a felicity in 
choice of subject so decided as to explain the 
popular enthusiasm. The very simplicity of the 
scene is a proof how remarkable, in this respect, 
is its merit. Of course colour and design are also 
competent, or even the warmth of the praise 
justly given by a royal critic would not have met 
this immediate response from the multitude. But 
there is also something proverbially dangerous in 
such a brilliant success: there is a special danger 
in premature competency. Not to advance in 
lucidity and variety of colour, in absolute precision 
of drawing, in subtlety and charm of expression, 
will here be to recede. The “ single-speech ” 
orator found in himself his main obstacle to fame; 
and we may remember within the Bphere of Miss 
Thompson’s art one or two parallels in our own 
day. What the blaze of triumph should light 
up, to an undazzled eye, is that long and laborious 
vista of possible advance in all the elements of 
great ana glorious painting which opens before 
every genuine artist. 

As an interesting contrast to the Roll Call, the 
spectator should notice the mob clearing off as 
the Guards inarch through the Park, by Mr. 
Barnard (684). This is an uncommonly lively 
character-sketch, pushed even to caricature and 
carelessness; yet full of clever incident and good 
touches of colour and drawing. It has a true ex¬ 
pression of movement —a quality rarely realised, 
whether in painting or poetry. 

Edward Frere, a name long loved in England, 
continues rather than advances his reputation by 
the three little works which he sends us: Chil¬ 
dren teasing a Snail (149), The Woodcutter's 
Dinner (214), Children at a Stove (1,404). Of 
these the first seems to me the most successful, 
although the girl-nurse in the third displays the 


painter’s “ gracious way.” The effect of the other 
is rather forced; there is something of the look of 
Dresden-ware in the contrast between figures and 
background.—Why does not Mr. Walker give 
more than his elegant little outdoor scene (1,044) ? 
Mr. Yeames, on the other hand, is over-liberal in 
subjects of a too-similar complexion: two half- 
empty churches, and two sets of flower-wreathing 
damsels (565, 610, 412). His largest picture is 
decidedly the best: three children appealing to 
the Florentine magistracy, I suppose, for mercy to 
a tether (280). But neither this, nor Mr. Storey’s 
Blue Girls of Canterbury (66), a pretty procession 
of little creatures, goes much beyond neat and 
dainty painting, success in which has so often 
proved a restraint on an artist’s endeavours. The 
background of the Blue Girls, showing a part 
of the vast close which is one of the many splen¬ 
dours of Canterbury, is happily treated. 

In this neat and dainty style of work Mr. Frith 
is a “ passed grand-master,” and he has displayed 
his talents this year on a life-size scale in several 
portraits of one girl: she appears here, always the 
same under different aspects, playing prettily at 
sleep, prayer, Pamela, &c., as the fancy takes her. 
The painter’s manner in his well-known crowded 
figure-subjects has been long fixed. Like the 
famous comment upon the charge at Balaclava, Mr. 
Frith’s style always makes one ready to say “ Very 
clever, but it is not painting ”—so keenly cut out 
are the figures, so neat and complete and essen¬ 
tially away from nature the faces and dresses, so 
ungradated the tints. The smart and lively groups 
in the Blessing of the Children (243) seem to be 
moving in a world without sky and air, so perfectly 
is the effect of atmosphere excluded. A more un¬ 
pleasant quality is the pervading look of over¬ 
dressed models; the too-frequent presence of an 
air of “ vulgar gentility ” about the figures, which, 
though it may be true to nature, is with difficulty 
to be rendered pleasant in art. This last element 
is even more conspicuous and disagreeable in the 
work of M. Tissot. Unlike Mr. Frith, he has a 
curious command over certain atmospheric effects, 
and certain limited relations of tone, together 
with a very neat and sure execution; but m the 
pieces now shown showy and ungracious feces and 
attitudes are not redeemed by happier touches, 
such as the pretty babes, who mignt surely with 
advantage, in such a subject, have figured more 
largely in Mr. Frith’s picture. Of course there 
are persons as cross and self-conscious and empty 
as M. Tissot shows with great skill in his London 
Visitors (116), and Ball on Shipboard (690) ; but 
what is paltry and unpleasant in nature does not 
lose these characteristics by transference to canvas. 

In this respect M. Tissot is the antithesis of Mr. 
Leslie, who, in his turn, has made his mark, and 
presumably fixed his style, by a persistent and bril¬ 
liantly successful pursuit of the Pretty. Beauty, 
soul, expression—these are scarcely words which 
compel their way from our lips as we stand by his 
work; range of interest, passion, nature (in the 
natural sense), must be asked for with great dis¬ 
cretion. If for an instant a worthy ambition leads 
Mr. Leslie further, as in the Five o'clock (1,385) 
of this exhibition, the attempt to render a look of 
intense expectation becomes forced and unpleasant; 
the lady’s anxiety is too undeterminate to rouse 
sympathy; we are not instructed whether to expect 
a boudoir tragedy‘or a boudoir triumph, whether a 
lover or a bankruptcy is imminent; and the eye 
goes readily to the lace and the china in whidi 
the painter’s skill has found its highest success. 
The two girls making pot-pourri (129) exhibit Mr. 
Leslieathisbest; he is here truly amasterin his own 
domain, with dainty earthenware, and suburban rus¬ 
ticity, and those pretty damsels, ever feir and plump, 
and looking, in lady Mary Wortley Montague’s 
phrase, as if “ literally made of lilies and roses,” 
who, let lovers of the beautiful say what they 
will, are never likely to lose their popularity. 
Art has “many mansions,” and there is room 
for this phase also; but when the real rose is in 
question, not the petal prepared for the pot-pourri 
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vase, the limitations of the style become obvious: 
witness the Nutbroicn Maid, Mr. Leslie's other 
contribution (197). 

In striking contrast with the group of artists 
just noticed stands one of our most remarkable 
ounger figure-painters, Mr. E. Orowe. What I 
ave spoken of above ns neatness, in his work 
reaches the higher quality of precision ; indeed, if 
I may venture so far in technical criticism, there 
is some tendency to over-definiteness in Mr. 
Crowe’s figures, as one may also perhaps trace a 
determination in his style to render subjects in 
their nature unattractive, attractive by sheer force 
of painting. At any rate, the first of the two 
scenes from English “ operative ” life which he 
shows this year (the Spoil Bank, 537, a waste heap 
outside a mine, and the Dinner Hour at Wigan, 
676) belongs, in itself, to the class just indicated. 
Both works are eminently thorough in every 
respect; but the latter, presenting a long line of 
lively girls at their hasty dinner out of doors on 
a bright morning, is decidedly the most pleasant. 
Two damsels together in the centre, and another 
■with a can, are graceful with the gracefulness of 
real life. Others are somewhat stiff' from the 
determined effort of the artist to reach actuality; 
but the whole has that indescribable and exquisite 
air of truth which, in one way or another, is at 
last the highest charm of art to the spectator. 

Somewhat akin in character is the vigorous 
Sailor's Museum (1,332; by Mr. Stocks, with its 
“ancient mariner ” displaying to a fine little bov 
some foreign wonder, whilst his own children look 
on, less at the wonder than the visitor. There is 
a little stiffness here and there in this work; 
some signs (I conjecture) that the art is not yet 
fully mastered; yet, on the whole, this is one of 
the most manly, humorous, and truthful incident- 
pictures of the year: may I venture to commend 
it to the notice of our illustrated papers as likely 
to be successful for one of their reproductions in 
colour P These Christmas pieces, if we think of 
it, carry ideas on art to a far wider public than 
the Academy. Are they not apt to run too 
uniformly in the groove of the merely pretty ? 
Another figure-subject of originality and manli¬ 
ness in treatment, though rather “ hard ” in style, 
seems to be Mr. Harwell's Perplexing Letter (544) ; 
but it is hung too high for examination. And 
with this I may mention the Nonceyian Wedding 
(641), by M. Tidemand, a Northern artist of dis¬ 
tinction; also placed afar, and also containing 
much of merit in the way of good design and 
varied incident, if not presenting a whole of de¬ 
cided force. 

These are but scanty notices of interesting work. 
There is, indeed, so much of it here, nnd the 
general level seems to me (if the non-artist may, 
with diffidence, allow himself such a judgment) 
so fair, that I must apologise for the mere men¬ 
tion of many figure-subjects worth study. Such 
may be the labourer and his family, by Mr. Stone 
(106), which (although the childless widow who 
looks on is in a less happy vein) rises, at least in 
attempt, above his former quasi-historical style 
through its greater vigour and laigeness'of treat¬ 
ment ; Mr. Faed’s Forgiven (227), an average speci¬ 
men of his well-known domestic idyl; a group by 
Mr. Kennedy, Found (290), simply and effectively 
composed, but not sufficiently dramatic for the 
moment. Mr. Prinsep has a procession of 
tramps on the way to Newmarket (943); Mr. 
Wallis a group of two Venetian merchants 
surveying a bronze Oupid from Naxos (572); 
Mr. Morgan an Address to school-children (688)— 
the crowd shows some pretty and natural “ mo¬ 
tives.” We may find cleverness and truth to 
real life in the Pilots of Mr. Dominy (711); and, 
though the subject is of a more artificial kind, in 
the Curtsey by Mr. Wynfield (444). The End 
(1,020), hv Mr. P. R. Morris, is a pathetic and 
carefully-executed scene from the close of an old 
soldier's’ life, who returns, apparently, with his 
daughter to his native village. The sunset effect 
here is very pleasingly rendered. To the lively 


foreign subjects by Messrs. Hodgson and Burgess 
allusion has already been made. There is also a 
eleven-looking scene from Spain by Mr. W. H. 
Williams (1,829). 

Mr. Milk is’ place—as the man who, of all his 
contemporaries, at any rate in this country, is 
most distinctively a “ bom painter,” and without 
rival in the power of putting his subject on 
canvas in a masterly and pictorial manner—is so 
well assured, that any judgment which the non¬ 
artist can try to form upon the value of his 
works in other respects, must be accompanied by 
a constant and admiring recognition of such rare 
and precious gifts. These are not only prominent 
in his work, but their prominence often remains 
the leading and permanent impression. What is 
forced on us is the painter's power, not the grace, 
nor sentiment, nor poetry, nor power of his 
picture in itself:—we are rather summoned to sur¬ 
vey a feat, than to enjoy a masterpiece. The girl 
reading to the old sailor in the North- West 
Passage (320) has great charm (though charm 
not sufficiently high or delicate in character to 
rise to beauty) in her face and attitude; the 
sailor’s head and figure are painted with singular 
force and directness; the illustrative accessories 
have been ingeniously selected ; yet, after all, the 
situation represented has rather to be put to¬ 
gether and interpreted from what we have been 
told ab extra is the artist's intention, than is 
written unmistakably on the canvas. If the girl 
were absorbed in her hook, and gently touching 
her father meanwhile to preserve him from the 
sense of isolation, would not what we see here 
be almost more appropriate than what we are 
meant to find P Story or no story, however, this 
is a group too effective to be soon forgotten. 
That the rendering of air and daylight are effec¬ 
tive also need hardly he added: I am perplexed 
by the brownish and turbid look of some of the 
deeper shadows. The skill with which the sea 
and air through the open window have been put 
into their rph* place, neither slurred nor detailed, 
but suggested, should be noticed. It is one of 
the difficult problems of art how to handle objects 
which, in nature, require widely different focussa- 
tion of the eye, and, at the same time, are in 
close juxtaposition. 

Before turning to a few remaining figure- 
subjects, loftier in aim or more strong in pathos 
and poetry than those hitherto mentioned, three 
artists whose names are almost, new to me 
remain, conspicuous for their aim at grace, more 
or less ideal in character, and not treated as 
an object by itself (a mode of art which soon 
ends in emptiness), hut combined with the actions 
of common life. To this style I refer the Corent 
Garden Market of Mr. M'Lean (531), the Waiting 
to Cross the Fiver by Mr. M‘Nab (1,034), the 
three girls of Capri playing at knucklebones, by 
Mr. M'Laren (048)—the latter two in the “ Lec¬ 
ture Room.” 

There has been of late so little aim at art of 
this quality in England, that I may overrate here 
through the charm of a novel attempt; yet each 
of these pictures will, I think, at any rate he found 
worth careful study. In the Covent Garden we 
have a little procession of girls going forth with 
freshly-laden flower-baskets towards the (spec¬ 
tator’s) right; the flowing lines of their drapery 
are contrasted with two or three figures on the 
left, which oppose them in attitude. Without 
abandoning truth to nature, either in the dresses 
or the features, Mr. M'Lean has given his figures a 
very pleasing grace and purity of form which, if a 
little too overtly antique, is yet nearer reality 
than an observer, untrained in the process of 
selection (that secret of the true artist), would 
imagine. Mr. M'Nab’s piece is hung too high for 
more than an approximate judgment. A girl 
holding a rake stands upright, with a native grace 
of Qrecian quality; an old woman and a child sit 
waiting for the ferry-boat. A simple landscape 
thrown into large masses lies behind. Here there 
is less open “ classicalism;” yet the effect (a distant 
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effect, however, it must be remembered) is 
notably high and pure. 

Mr. M'Laren’s picture is of a more complete 
and mature excellence. His three girls—lovely in 
the sense almost opposed to pretty (loveliness 
standing so immeasurably higher), with that 
novelty and yet intelligibility of attitude which 
are sure signs of natural truth delicately noted— 
at the same time show in every line a grace so 
refined and noble that I have found nothing in 
the Exhibition to rival it. The group might be 
transferred without change to an Athenian vase; 
nor, for a subject of this class, and setting aside 
colour, could I find higher praise. But absolutely 
firet-rate oil-painting cannot set aside colour; and 
here the picture is, in fact, too near vase-treat¬ 
ment, from a want of richness in quality, and also 
because what colour there is seems to be reduced 
or lowered under some conventional system. Yet 
there are but one or two pictures more on the 
walls which to me have so much merit combined 
with so much promise. 

One of these pictures, and that, indeed, the 
most striking of all, must conclude the present 
notice. Applicants for Admission to a Casual 
Ward (5t>4), prefaced by a sentence from Mr. 
Dickens, to those who remember the general 
quality of the art to which that great but peri- 
lously-exemplar genius has been the inspiration, 
naturally suggests a work in which a forced style 
of sentimentalism would predominate. Such at 
least were the writer’s anticipations, and the very 
sense of the high merits of Mr. Fildes' work 
which examination of it soon aroused, led me to 
watch more carefully for signs of the weakness 
to which subjects of this character are un¬ 
doubtedly prone. One grave objection (presently 
to be noticed) may, indeed, he urged ; hut from 
this other fault, after repeated study, the picture 
seems to me free. In regard to the execution . . . 
my deep conviction is every year deepened that, in 
case of a painter of any real mark or ability, the 
unprofessional student can hardly express himself 
too sparingly or with too much diffidence on any¬ 
thing which falls within technical limits. The 
ultimate effect of a picture is for the world, to 
whom it is addressed, to judge; the technical pro¬ 
cesses are the artist’s sphere and secret. Here the 
weakest painter who exhibits knows more than 
all the literary critics in London together. Hence 
in the case before us I may only ask with hesita¬ 
tion whether greater completeness and refinement 
of finish might not have placed the whole upon an 
even higher level. Passing this, we have here a 
truth and variety of character, a feeling for grace 
and beauty, of which the union in such a subject 
is certainly of the rarest. Abstract tho mother 
and the two children in the centre (the group 
where the older child is lovingly guarding the little 
one) from the rest, divest them of raggedness and 
hunger, and the lines are lovely with almost the 
finest loveliness. It is to this union of wretched¬ 
ness and beauty, moral and physical together, 
combined with the eminently unaffected and 
truthful rendering of the details, that the singular 
power—I will add, the singular attractiveness— 
of tho picture seems to me due. 

Is Mr. Fildes justified, judging by the severe 
yet only true standard—the standard of propriety 
to the final end of all art, high and lasting 
pleasure—in presenting a scene painful and moving 
in so high a degree ? A man may preach never 
so eloquently and usefully, and yet his sermon 
may he a thing out of place. Here probably we 
are in a region where it is rash even to attempt 
decision. To me, the merits of the work ns a 
pure piece of art, with the light and delight of 
tender feeling so abundantly thrown over it, 
completely justify the painter's choice. Tho 
reader will not find it lost time if he studies the 
picture sufficiently to frame his own verdict. 

F. T. Palgravb. 


M. Theodore Oassagivac, historical painter, 
has just committed suicide at Toulouse. 
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ART SALES. 

At the sale of the pictures of M. S-, in Paris, 

on the »th instant, the following prices were 
realisod -.—Trout Moutons a V Ombre dune grande 
Roche, Mdlle. Rosa Bonheur, 7,300 fir.; Marine, 
Achenbach, 3,800 fir.; Jeune Femme fmeant de la 
Tapisserie, Boldini, 6,260 fr.; Dante de Nytnphes, 
Corot, 7,360 fr.; let Laveutet, Daubigny, 3,000 
fr.; Fileuse, 4,200 fr., le Philotophe, 4,700 fr., 
Inttrieur rustique, 4,500 fr., Bertrand et Baton, 

9.100 fir., Decamps; Hamlet et Ophilie, 4,600 fr., 
CUopdtre, 7,260 fr., Lion, 7,250 fir., Delacroix; 
Femmet turquet, 6,050 fr.; Sow bote, 3,400 fir., 
TAffut, 6,300 fr., le Printempe, Diaz, 8,700 fr.; 
le Soir, Jules Duprd, 0,600 fir.; Deux Gen- 
tihhommet, Fortuny, 7,300 fr.; Bords du Ail, 
Fromentin, 9,000 fr.; le Lion, Gdrome, 6,900 
fr.; la MaTaria, Hubert, 9,000 fr.; Declara¬ 
tion, Heilbuth, 3,960 fr.; Aprit le Duel, 9,000 
fr.; Tentative <TEnlevement, Isabey, 3,050 fr.; 
Moutons, Jacque, 4,500 fr.; la Toilette , Madrazo, 
6,000 fr.; le Beitre, Meissonier, 18,200 fr.; la 
Baratteuse, Munkacsy, 7,200 fr.; Rehabilitation 
de la Memoire de Lietin Pyn, premier magistrat 
de Gand en 1541, Pauwels, 4,050 fr.; Pay tan 
horn/raid, Pettenkoffen, 3,780 fr.; la Benediction 
de tAbbesse, Leopold Robert, 3,400 fr.; le Bayeur, 
6,000 fr., Apr'es la Pluie, Th. Rousseau, 5,000 fr.; 
Pdturage, Troy on, 16,600 fr.; Moutons, Verboeck- 
hoven, 3,000 ' fr .; Deux Cavaliett, en costume de 
la Restauration, H. Yernet, 1,960 fr.; le Miroir, 
Willems, 0,900 fr.; le Dipart du Torrero, Worms, 

7.100 fir.; VEnibarquement, Ziem, 3,000 fr. 

The two little pictures by Meissonier in the 
French Gallery, Pall Mall, have been sold—the 
inimitable Sign Painter for 4,6001., and the Guard¬ 
room for 4,100/., and it is not too much to say 
for them that they are fully worth the money. 
The Sign Painter was painted, we understand, 
some six or seven years ago. 

Messrs. Christie announce for sale on June 12, 
the property of a noble Earl, a set or garniture of 
three pieces of Sevres porcelain, the centre in 
form of an ancient galley, “ vaisseau a mat,” as 
figured in Marryat’s History of Pottery and Porce¬ 
lain of rose du Barry and green. The other pieces 
are two fan-shaped (iiventail) iardiniSres exquisitely 
painted in subjects with borders of rose du 
Barn’ and bands' of green. There is no truth in 
the rumour that 10,000/. has been already offered 
for them, but there is no doubt that they will fetch 
a price commensurate with that realised by Mr. 
Goding's vases. 

Ai/niorGH the gift of the late Madame Le 
Noir to the Louvro, of snuff-boxes and ancient 
miniatures was estimated at 20,000/., yet there 
still remain valuable objects, diamonds, &c., to 
occupv eleven days' sale at the Hotel Drouot. It 
began' on the 16th inst. Among the paintings 
may be cited some charming productions of Pater, 
the Fortune Teller, and a landscape by Boucher, 
and some rich compositions of Demarne, Robert 
and others. In addition to the extensive collection 
of works of art, are the jewels, the sale of which 
alone will occupy four days, and among them a 
remarkable “ riviere ” composed of a triple row of 
the finest brilliants, consisting of 103 stones. 

The magnificent works of art belonging to the 
late Mr. Barker are now on private view at hiB 
house in Piccvdilly. Ilia choice collection of 
maiolica ho had disposed of some time before his 
death, but he was no less distinguished for the 
important and rare pictures he had collected of 
the great Italian schools. Interesting works of 
P. della Francesca, Botticelli, Credi, Pollajuolo, 
Verrocchio, and Signorelli; The Return of Ulys- 
tes, by Pinturricchio; and a series illustrating the 
storv’ of Griselda, by the same master. Also 
pictures by C. Orivelli, Signorelli, Carpaccio, 
Ilemmelinck, the celebrated Giorgione of the 
Manfredi Palace, and numerous others, many 
known to the public by their having been ex¬ 
hibited at Leeds and Manchester. The drawing- 
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room has eight panels moet exquisitely painted by 
Boucher for Madame de Pompadour’s chateau at 
Crfici, engravings of whieh are lying on the table. 
The house is a perfect treasury of art, as yet un¬ 
disturbed by the sacrilegious hammer of the auc¬ 
tioneer. The furniture is of extraordinary beauty. 
Venetian state chairs gorgeously carved with 
figures, lyres, or other designs, and covered with 
satin embroidered in colours, or with the richest 
Genoa velvet. Venetian looking-glasses and chan¬ 
deliers, cabinets and other furniture of tortoise¬ 
shell, boule, and marqueterie of the finest French 
execution of the Louis XV. and Louis XVI. 
periods, Sevres vases of “Duplessis” and other 
forms, Capo di Monte porcelain, amber caskets, 
Italian and French bronzes, clocks, ivories, rock 
crvstals; such an amount of splendid objects, 
filling the four floors of the house, has rarely been 
brought together. The sale begins at Christie’s 
on J une 6. 

The enormous prices fetched hv the roughest 
sketches and hasty jottings in note-books at the 
Landseer sale will astonish even those who are 
used to the appreciation now accorded to the 
slightest efforts of any master whom the world 
has agreed to call “ great” This appreciation is 
not altogether false, for it is probable that the 
slightest sketch of such a man, nowever hasty it 
may appear, is the outcome of years of patient 
study and trained observation, and so will have 
more worth than the carefully executed work of 
an inferior master. The sketches in pen and 
pencil, water-colour drawings, slight oil sketches 
and other works, that occupied six days in their sale 
last week at Messrs. Christie, Manson & Woods, 
may bo regarded as the rough material out of 
which the genius of the master composed his 
more important works. His studies are always 
fraught with interest, for in the rudest of them 
we may see the mind as well as the hand of a 
great artist. Often, indeed, the thought is more 
clearly visible in the first rough sketch of the 
artist's idea than in its elaborated execution. The 
prices fetched by the Landseer sketches have been 
stated in most of the daily papers, and need not 
be repeated here. The total sum realised by the 
six davs’ sale was 60,000/., out of which it is 
said that 40,000/. will be paid by the well-known 
and enterprising firm of Messrs. Agnew & Sons. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

A noteworthy exhibition was opened to the 
public at the Royal Institution, Manchester, on 
Wednesday week.' It consists of a loan collection of 
pictures and drawings, which have been got to¬ 
gether from the houses of some six or eight Man¬ 
chester gentlemen. It is an indication of the 
great wealth of the northern city in works of art 
that more than half of them are 'from the galleries 
of one man, Mr. Thomas Ashton. 

There aTe about eighty pictures in oil, forty 
water-colours, and forty-two pencil drawings by 
Maclise. Those who were familiar with the Man¬ 
chester Art Treasures Exhibition of 1857, will 
find many of their favourite pictures in this col¬ 
lection. 

Turner is represented by some of his best pic¬ 
tures. There is the well-known Barnet Retrace, 
on the Thames, with the black paper dog on the 
parapet; Walton Bridge, in water-colours; and an 
early drawing, The Roman Bridge at Avignon. 
There are two pictures by Constable, Flatford 
Mill, a good example; and the great Salisbury 
Cathedral ; and four by Muller, including the 
famous Baggage Waggon. There are also Fred¬ 
erick Walker’s Harbour of Refuge ; Una and the 
Bed Cross Knight, by G. F. Watts; A Mid¬ 
summer Night’s Dream, by R. Dadd; The En¬ 
tombment, by Scheffer; Mulready’s Punch-. Hunt’s 
Claudio and'Isabella ; a tender little idyll by the 
late George Mason, Children Fishing -, and good 
specimens of Eastlake, Calcott, Creswick, W ebster, 
Cox, Hunt, and other*. 


A new resolution' has recently been passed in 
France relating to the organisation of the National 
Museums, and has been followed up by a decree 
from the Minister of Public Instruction, regulating 
the internal administration of the Louvre and the 
other National Museums, all of which are placed 
under the superintendence of the Directeur des 
Beaux-Arts. Several articles of this decree have 
special reference to the complaints that have been 
recently urged concerning the mismanagement of 
the authorities at the Louvre, and the inefficiency 
of the Conservatoire—complaints with which the 
Academy sympathised some time ago. It is now 
provided by art. 4 of the decree, “ Tnat no gallery 
can be opened or closed, no object added to or 
taken out of the galleries, nor any radical change 
made, without the authorisation of the Director.” 
This will doubtless remedy one of the evils that 
have been pointed out—namely, that works of art 
were displaced from their positions, and consigned 
in many cases to obscurity at the will and in 
conformance with the taste of the head of the 
particular department to which they belonged. 
Art. 6 moreover decrees that “ Each conservator 
shall classify the collections committed to his 
charge, shall have an inventory made of them, 
and shall publish a catalogue of the objects ex¬ 
hibited ; ” and also (art. 6), “ that a catalogue in 
course of sale cannot be suppressed except by 
order of the Director. At the same time, the 
conservator in office shall have the power of 
drawing up anew catalogue in accordance with his 
personal views, hut its publication shall be made 
as far as possible to accord in time with the 
exhaustion of the previous edition.” It is doubt¬ 
less due in a great measure to the reiterated com¬ 
plaints in the public press that these new regula¬ 
tions have been framed, but M. de Cliennevieres, 
the present Directeur des Beaux-Arts, is a new 
broom in his office, and as such is of course 
specially anxious to sweep down the cobwebs left 
by hia predecessors. There have been endless 
decrees and regulations concerning the administra¬ 
tion of the fine arts made in France under the 
present Republic. 

The last bronze plates belonging to the shaft of 
the Vendome column have now been fixed. The 
bas-reliefs on them represent the battle of Auster- 
litz. 

The Nation , in an article on the “ National 
Academy Exhibition of New York,” says that the 
present year has broken up a most mischievous 
legend—that, namelv, which taught that publicity 
in the exhibitions of the Academy was damaging 
to the pecuniary success of a picture. Most of the 
painters are represented, instead of being con¬ 
spicuous by their absence as in past vears. The 
public also “have broken their had habit of 
attending simply once, in a large, opaque, blind 
mass upon the opening night, and studiously ab¬ 
senting themselves thereafter.” 

We are led to infer from the general tone of the 
criticisms which have appeared in the German 
papers of the recently opened Exhibition in Vienna, 
that the collection falls this year rather below the 
average standard. The International Loan De¬ 
partment of the Exhibition is pronounced to be 
especially indifferent in quality, and insignificant 
in regard to numbers. Landscapes and portraits 
preponderate; of the former, the best have been 
contributed by Professors Lichtenfels, Schaffer, 
Hoffmann, Russ, and Obermiiller, all of whom 
have maintained their reputation for vivid and 
truthful rendering of the special natural features 
which they make the subject of their works. The 
general opinion, both of the public and the critics, 
seems to be that among the foreign or other Ger¬ 
man exhibitors, Oswald Achenbach alone has con¬ 
tributed a landscape worthy of commendation. 
The Strand at Naples, by this artist, is, however, 
admitted to he of very great excellence. The best 
portraits are by Makart, Angeli, and Griepenkerl, 
the first of whom is known as the most brilliant 
of German colourists ; while the second, who is 
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represented by an admirable portrait of his wife, 
shows here, as he does in the portraits of the Im¬ 
perial Crown Prince and Princess of Germany, in 
this year's exhibition of our Royal Academy, a 
harmony of design and a dignified repose in his 
mode of treatment which may be said to charac¬ 
terise most of the works of this accomplished 
artist. Sculpture is only feebly represented this 
year at Vienna, although a few works form an 
exception to the general mediocrity, as, amongst 
others, an excellent bust of Rokitansky, the ana¬ 
tomist, by Victor Tilgner, and a group in relief by 
Otto Kiinig. 

A farmer in Slagelse, Denmark, has ploughed 
up. in hi9 field a beautifully preserved gold cup, of 
Byzantine workmanship. According to Berlingske, 
this remnant of the days when the Vikings spoiled 
Micklegarth will be secured for the Oldnordisk 
Museum in Copenhagen. 

A Spanish savant, who has long been occupied 
with archaeological reeearciies in Central America, 
has just returned to New York with an important 
collection of Mexican antiquities. Among them 
is a figure of Gucumaz, the god of the air, in 
reddish-brown porphyry, about two feet high, and 
eighteen inches in diameter. Its shape is that of 
a feathered serpent; its mouth is wide open, and 
from it issues a female figure of a type not now to 
be met with in Mexico, but much resembling the 
sculptured heads which occur on ancient monu¬ 
ments in Egypt. Another interesting object is a 
head carved in black stone, representing a negro, 
the features, shape of the head, and conformation 
generally being of a purely Egyptian type. These 
little figures, according to the Journal Cfficiel, to 
which we are indebted for these details, are admir¬ 
ably sculptured and exquisitely finished, although 
their worshippers were undoubtedly ignorant of 
the use of iron. Every day, adds our authority, 
seems to bring some fresh proof that the American 
continent at different periods long before the days 
of Christopher Columbus received visitors and 
colonists from the Old World. 

A committee of artists, art-critics, and others, 
has been appointed at Berlin by the Minister for 
Home Affairs, to consider the question how plaster 
casts may be best preserved from the action of 
weather. The committee, which includes among 
its members several practical chemists, has re¬ 
ported that it does not believe such statues will 
be preseived by means of painting or varnishing. 
It is not agreed as to the best methods of effect¬ 
ing the desired end, but it is of opinion that the 
object can only be attained by blending some 
preservative agent with the plaster of Paris before 
the statue is cast, and in the acknowledged un¬ 
certainty as to the best means of doing this, it 
invites discussion, and proposes to make the ques¬ 
tion the subject of a prize essay. 

The King of Wiirtemberg has sent Kaulbach's 
original Battle of Salamit, his Anacreon, and 
several other pieces by the great German master, 
to be exhibited with the remainder of the collec¬ 
tive works in the Kaulbach Exhibition now open 
at Niirnberg. 

It appears that a portrait of the Comte de 
Chambord was sent in for exhibition at the Salon, 
but was withdrawn by the Comte directly he 
found that he found that his interesting young 
rival, the Prince Imperial, would be represented 
on the same wall as himself.' “ Au dernier mo¬ 
ment,” sap a French paper, “ M. de Chambord, 
le pretendant dn chapeau Wane, n'a pas vonlu faire 
pendant au cruel portrait du jeune gar$on de 
Woolwich.” May we venture to suggest that a 
national portrait exhibition of the various aspirants 
to power in France would he likely to prove 
attractive, and might be useful as a safe outlet for 
excited party feeling ? 

A large and important fresco has recently been 
scraped free from the - whitewash of centuries in 
the church of Santa Maria Maggiore, at Bergamo. 
It represents the tree of St Bonaventura, on the 


branches of which are depicted the fifteen mys¬ 
teries of the Kfe of Christ, with the crucifix at 
the summit. Another person is kneeling near the 
Saint, probably the donor of the picture. The 
work is said to be very carefully and minutely 
finished, and is referred to some artist of the four¬ 
teenth century. 

A considerable number of pictures and studies, 
all of them the work of the deceased landscapist, 
Chintreuil, have just been on view at the Beaux 
Arts, and though neither as regards imagination 
nor execution are they at all of the first rank 
among French modern Art, they have much in¬ 
terest, partly for the very reason that they show 
how much of truth and beauty there may be in 
work which is still only second-rate. Chintreuil 
was a painter of limited range and unequal execu¬ 
tion. At best, he had no strong personality; at 
worst, he did what only too many others could do 
as well. Of course he had his preferences, and 
these were for the country when it is green in 
spring-time. He has brought before us many a 
copse in May, and many a meadow, and many an 
orchard-close. These things, and their habitually 
pleasant effects, he painted with great truth and 
love, but he was never quite great enough to seize 
nature in her chosen moments. The level of his 
work, though high, is not of the highest. One 
does not remember a particular picture, but rather 
that there were many pictures which were very 
creditably done. 

The Chronique of May 9 gives its readers a fore¬ 
taste of a work which M. Champfleury will shortly 
publish, entitled Histoire de la Caricature sous la 
B&publique, lEmpire, et la Restauration, by print¬ 
ing a chapter from it, which contains an excellent 
and appreciative criticism ofGillray. The chapter 
is called “ La Revolution franchise jugee par 
Gillray,” and we know how Giihray juilged the 
French Revolution. He was of the same mind as 
his Independent Citizen, who says, “ I don't like 
wooden shoes, frogs, or Frenchmen.” His French 
critic, however, kindly excuses these little errors 
of patriotism, and says that “ in judging the work 
of the Scotchman he tries to forget he is a French¬ 
man.” 

M. Charles Cottrnatti.t, a well-known writer 
on art, and contributor to the Oazette des Beaux- 
Arts, M. Auguste Herst, a professor of drawing, 
and M. Octave Teissier, a member of the Committee 
for Historical Works at Marseilles, have, it is an¬ 
nounced, received the decoration of the Legion 
d’Honneur. Why ? 

They have begun at the Louvre the restoration 
of the four paintings of Lebrun, representing the 
battles of Alexander, which hung in the Pavilion 
Denon, the mark of the batteries of Pere la Chaise 
during the last days of the Commune. Several 
shells penetrated the building, and injured Le¬ 
brun's paintings, one of which, The Passage of the 
Oranicus, has been taken down, so that the extent 
of the injuries can be ascertained. 

The United States Centennial Commission pro¬ 
pose to make a portion of the buildings necessary 
tor the Exhibition of 1876 in Philadelphia a per¬ 
manent structure to be called the Memorial Hall, 
which shall remain in commemoration of the hun¬ 
dredth anniversary of the National Independence. 
There is a plate of the proposed building in the 
March number of the Journal of the Franklin 
Institute. 

M. Helbig draws attention in the new part 
(April) of the BoUettino dell Inst. Corrisp. Arch, to 
certain figures of apes carved in amber, found in 
the most ancient stratum of Etruscan cemeteries, 
and instances one specimen found at Cervetri, and 
now the property of Sig. Augusto Castellani. 
The species being the Macacus rhesus peculiar to 
India, the question rises as to how the Etruscans 
could have made the acquaintance of such foreign 
creatures at a time so remote as is indicated by 
the circumstances in which representations of 
them are found. M. Helbig concludes that this 


took place through the medium of Phoenician 
traders ; and it is curious, as he points out, that 
besides gold, silver, and ivory, the ships of 
Tharshisb brought once in three years to Solomon 
apes and peacocks (1 Kings x. 22 ; 2 Chronicles, 
ix. 21). It is therefore easy to believe that the 
Etruscans also imported ape’s from the East, and 
they could only have done so through the Phoe¬ 
nicians. Similarly, it appears to have been the 
Phoenicians who imported into Etruria those 
shells, Tridachna squamosa, peculiar to the Indian 
ocean, which are occasionally found with Etrus¬ 
can designs engraved on them, and of which 
there is a fine specimen in the British Museum. 
And again, the ostrich eggs, bearing Etruscan 
designs, found in the very ancient tomb at 
Polledrara, near Vulci, and accompanied by 
objects in Egyptian porcelain, must have been 
brought from Egypt by this same medium. 

The recent Report of the Historical and 
Archaeological Society of dm contains an ac¬ 
count of a picture of Charles V., surrounded by 
emblematic and allegorical devices, which was for¬ 
merly in the possession of the family of the Ehinger, 
of dm, to an ancestor of whom it had been given 
by the Emperor as an acknowledgement of the 
reception awarded to him in their house. It is to 
be photographed, but it is feared that the dark 
ground on which this really admirable portrait is 
painted will present great difficulties in the way 
of securing a good copy. 

At a meeting of the Society held last month, 
attention was drawn to the discovery of a grave¬ 
stone, brought to light during the recent excava¬ 
tions of the Miinster Platz at dm, on which were 
inscribed, after the words “ Cunrat riter,” the 
date 1‘Wrf in Arabic cyphers, which is the earliest 
instance on record of the use of those foreign 
numerals in this part of Germany. 

The Stuttgart journals report the discovery in 
that city at the end of last month of a relic of 
antiquity in the form of a sculptured lion. The 
figure, which is of life size, exhibits the animal 
couchant, and holding between his paws a portion 
of the body of a deer. It is carved in grey sand¬ 
stone, and was found on the left bank of the 
Neckar, between Lustnau and Kirchentellinsfurth. 
Both in regard to the material and mode of its 
execution it betrays a Roman origin, although, 
according to the opinion of those archaeologists 
who have examined it, it is identical in character 
with the two stone lions, holding human heads 
between their paws, which were found in 1869 at 
Neuhiiuser. These figures were conjectured to 
have had some connexion with religious symbol¬ 
ism, and to have belonged to that form of Mithras- 
cult in which the gold-iuaned lion was accepted as 
an image of the bright Day, which according to 
the myth overcomes and swallows up darkness. 


THE STAGE. 

“l’ami des femmes” at the or mnask theatre. 
L'Ami des Femmes, just now revived at the 
Gymnase Theatre, would be a great comedy if it 
were only a natural one. Following close upon 
Le Demi-Monde —the piece in which its author 
represented not that society which the title has 
since been employed to describe, but the world of 
new nobility and new finance with which the true 
Monde of die Faubourg St, Germain would have 
nothing to do—following close, as one remembers, 
upon Le Demi-Monde, L'Ami des Femmes was 
the first milestone on a downward road. In it 
'the author, who until then had been content to be 
an observer, began to pose as a philosopher, and 
Monsieur Dumas had been studying physiology, 
and the result was the production of a piece in 
which the subject itself was extremely audacious, 
though the treatment was thoroughly moral. Its 
audacity might have been the more readily pardoned 
if the thing had been natural; but as it was very 
unnatural indeed, the fault must be pardoned only 
in virtue of the good intentions of the author. 
And the good intentions of the author hare in- 
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deed some claim to be remembered when one 
hears a little too much about his audacity. A 
happier generation, if it occupies itself at all with his 
■work, will probably say of it that his philosophy 
was false or inexplicable; his very aim less 
worthy than he believed it; his result less worthy 
of allbut that in an age when ability was chiefly 
used to make a popular success, he used it chiefly 
to make a literary; and that he did recognise the 
diseases of his time, though the medicines with 
which he sought to cure were often only such as 
could aggravate. 

Jeanne de Simerose is a very young wife, who 
is separated from her husband on the ground that 
his love for her is not of that wholly ideal kind 
which the education of her convent and the lessons 
of her mother had taught her to expect. This 
starting point itself is sufficiently unnatural, 
though justified by the best of the author’s in¬ 
genuity ; but that which is most unnatural fol¬ 
lows afterwards, and that is the character of M. 
de Ryons, -whose speciality gives a name to the 
piece! This is a gentleman who, to use his own 
expression, studies women as others study coleo- 
ptera, and thinks them on the whole more worthy 
of a savant's devotion. He would be possible 
were he himself, like M. Dumas, a professional 
writer; but as an idle man, he is an impossible 
person, and more than ever impossible, when by 
his own avowal, he mixes up friendship with his 
studies, and dividing women boldly into two 
classes, “ celles qui sont honnetes et celles qui ne 
le sont pas,” says that it is his mission to “ gua¬ 
rantee ” the first, and to “ console ” the second. 
At the house of Madame Leverdet, a common 
friend, this impossible M. de Ryons meets Jeanne 
de Simerose. Eventually he does for her that 
which he may well enough do as an exception, 
but which cannot be the rule of his life—lie re¬ 
conciles her to her husband, who is, after all, 
a very worthy fellow. Did he proceed to do 
this simply and directly, being fully informed 
of the circumstances, it would be natural enough ; 
but he is not fully informed of the circumstances, 
and it is only as the result of his efforts to 
“ guarantee ” Mdme. de Simerose that he is at last 
informed of them, and informed of them by her¬ 
self; and though this scene, like every other great 
scene of the comedy—the confession, one may call 
it, of virginal Mdme. de Simerose—is led up to 
with an ingenuity, a fertility, a power of con¬ 
struction, the like of which We do not see upon 
the English stage, it is still felt to be an unnatural 
one. It is not to a man, even under circumstances 
of the greatest provocation, that such a story 
would be told by such a woman. Jeanne de 
Simerose, were she no longer that which she was 
when she left her husband's house in the first days 
of their marriage, might, indeed, have told that 
story; but it must have been to a lover, and he, 
one supposes, would have done his part in assisting 
the narration. But Jeanne de Simerose, always 
the same, wounded and stung by the discovery 
that the love of a lover, M. de Montegre, is no 
more wholly ideal and sentimental than was that 
of her husband, Jeanne de Simerose, under that 
provocation, could never have told her story to the 
unstirred ami des femmes. 


Accordingly, it is a difficult play to act, 
and though at the Gymnase the actors play 
into each other's hands — becoming now pre¬ 
dominant, and now subordinate, as occasion 
requires — in a way which lends the appear¬ 
ance of truth, where truth itself is want¬ 
ing, yet much is lacking to the individual inter" 
prefers of the work, and. this is felt especially in 
the case of M. F. Achard, whose business it is to 
represent Tami des femmes. He does not, in the 
first place, look the part. He is, or appears to be, too 
young for it, for though M. de Ryons himself was 
young—thirty-two, the piece informs us—we may 
be very sure that he looked older and that he 
looked wiser. M. F. Achard has no appearance 
of wisdom; and instead of looking a minute and 
devoted student either of women or of coleoptera, 


he is, tout bonnement, a young man of the Boule¬ 
vard, without individuality, without character¬ 
istics. If one says of him that he plays with 
ease, that is all that one can say. His delivery, 
clear, of course, and sufficiently polished, is with¬ 
out point. The sharp things with which Dumas 
has filled the piece—thinking, perhaps, that wit 
was bound to sustain it, if it could not be sus¬ 
tained by probability—do not seem as sharp when 
M. Achard says them as when one reads them 
in the volume. M. Villeray is much better as 
the husband—a young man whose fault was 
chiefly that his love was not wholly platonic. If 
he lacks the distinction of Pierre Berton, who 
created the part, he is probably the truer for lack¬ 
ing it. With the impetuous, somewhat common- 
minded, but fairly honourable lover, M. de 
Monfegre, played by a well-known Gymnase actor, 
M, Pujol, no fault is to be found. He presents 
you with a portrait of a type, while M. Derval, as 
old Monsieur Leverdet, Member of the Institute, 
presents you with the portrait of an individual. 
The family of which Monsieur Leverdet is a mem¬ 
ber—nay, of which he is the nominal head—is in¬ 
tended by M. Dumas to be the subject of a curious 
study. But after all, though it is very well done, 
and very morally done into the bargain, this mi- 
nage d trois is not original. We have met before 
with the permitted friend who abuses the cook 
and still dines every day, and with the woman who 
submits to the dictation and works slippers for the 
feet of the dictator. But what is perhaps new— 
or was, at all events, new when the comedy was 
first produced—is the ennui which reigns in this 
family, of which the husband—stupid, indeed, but 
busy at the Institute—is the only happy person. 
What would not the permitted friend give !—what 
would not the wife give!—after several years of 
acquaintance, to have an interest in life half as 
vivid as that which M. de Leverdet takes in the 
questions of how to make “ de l’alcool avec du 
charbon de terre et du sucre avec de la sciure de 
bois ”; and who, when these great problems are 
solved, will have another resource: “ Apres . . . 
nous chercherons autre chose, et ainsi de suite,” 
while the lady complains of rheumatism, and the 
permitted friend of sciatica. 

But that which, apart from the literary merit of 
the piece, makes the piece well worth seeing as it 
is now performed, is the representation of the 
heroine, Jeanne de Simerose, by Mdlle. Blanche 
Pierson. Her performance is not completely satis¬ 
factory; she has not found—she has not been 
able to find—the key-note found nine years ago 
by Delaporte, but her acting is full of life-likeness 
and individuality. They are the troubles, the 
longings, the irritations of a real woman, and a 
very sensitive one, that she represents; and the fault 
for this character of Jeanne de Simerose is that they 
are too much those of a woman, to little of an inex¬ 
perienced girl. Rarely, then, has there been seen 
a performance at once so mistaken in its concep¬ 
tion and tone, and so vivid, natural, and finished 
in its execution. Here and there, one says, that 
cannot be Jeanne de Simerose, but it is a person 
far more natural and alive than Jeanne de Sime¬ 
rose could ever have been. As she enters, and 
greets her friends, and takes Mdme. de Leverdet's 
little girl under her care, and talks to her en¬ 
couragingly and wins at once her confidence, 
there is the easy grace which M. Dumas speaks 
about; but of course it is later on, when sne is 
giving a rendezvous to M. Montegre, when she iB 
combating the first efforts of M. de Ryons to 
learn her story; when she is with difficulty con¬ 
cealing her affection from her husband, who comes 
to her on a matter of business; when at last, 
stung by misconceptions without end, she tells 
her story, with restraint and pain—it is at these 
times that there are evident a quick and keen 
intelligence and a sympathetic power, second to 
none, as it is now admitted, on the Paris stage. 
Attitude, gesture, facial expression—all do their 
part, and do it constantly—and you have before 
you, from beginning to end of Mdlle. Pierson’s 


performance, the troubles, the annoyances, the in¬ 
nocent pleasures, the intimate life, of a woman who 
inherits the sensitiveness of an over civilisation, 
without inheriting its disease. And why, one 
may ask, has this talent—this untiring study from 
the life—been admitted only within the last three 
months (since Monsieur Alphonse ) and not for the 
long years during which it has been as plainly in 
evidenceP Alas! Mdlle. Pierson is a prophetess 
who has stayed at home, and has accordingly been 
for years without honour there. 

It is an unfortunate thing for a Parisian actress 
never to have been to St. Petersburg. Reputa¬ 
tion, like wine, wants a voyage to mature it, and 
if an actress of the Boulevard cannot go to St. 
Petersburg, she should at all events on no account 
omit to duly telegraph her successes in London or 
Brussels. All this the actress who now leads at 
the Gymnase, where for years she only followed, 
neglected strangely to do. Delaporte was before 
her, Desclde was before her, Pasca had a serious 
talent; and while this actress’s gowns had a sue* 
ci-s de enthousiame, her art had only a succes 
d'estime. Then the turn came. There is no reason 
to suppose that Mdlle. Pierson was more worthy 
of remark in Monsieur Alphonse than in the many 
pieces in which the public had found her nothing 
more than pleasant—those who know her acting 
best tell me she was finest of all, with Desclde, in 
the second role of La Prtnccsse Georges —she is 
not better, but the public is more alive, and also, 
the stage is clearer. This last reason points at the 
saddest feature in professional life—whatever may 
be the merits of many, there is not room for more 
than the success of a few. But in Paris, as it ia 
generally allowed, the few are too few just now. 
Important positions are held by players at the 
Vaudeville, and even at the Gymnase itself, by 
players whose only claim to keep them is the 
absence of good rivals. Fredbrick VVedhobe. 


“ ABCHIB LOVELL ” AT THE ROYALTY THEATRE. 

Archie Lovell is one of the sweetest characters 
of modem fiction. She belongs to the class of 
figures which imaginative writers love to set up 
as unconscious champions of the inner verities of 
life against its outward forms, beings whom the 
disciples of Rousseau might hold to be waifs and 
strays from the original state of nature, and who 
range from Rosalind and Imogen down to Mimi 
Pinson and Murger’s Musette. And though 
Archie Lovell has not the vital signs which are 
found in many of her distinguished sisterhood, 
rather representing a type that will become as 
unnatural in a hundred years as that of Evelina 
and Cecilia has become to-day, yet Mr. Bumand 
has done very well to prolong her existence while 
she may be thoroughly appreciated, and to draw 
her from the airy regions of the imagination to 
the more solid ground of the stage. He has not 
been able to do this without detriment to the 
creation of Mrs. Edwardes, nor without violating 
the integrity of her story. It was probably his 
desire first to construct a complete and sym¬ 
metrical play which should fulfil the requirements 
of the stage, and then to work in as many of the 
original characters as the frame would admit. 
He has found place for some of the best of them: 
such as Mr. Frederick Lovell, the amiable dilet¬ 
tante, who had entered the Church, but preferred 
to a clerical life a career of vagabondage through 
continental towns, living under an assumed name 
among artists and Bohemians, dreaming of the 
fame that would come to him when his picture 
Troy was exhibited at the Academy, and his Lays 
of Rome received in Paternoster Row, and con¬ 
tent meanwhile to hunt for Sevres and bronzes 
and Madame de Pompadours, feeling almost ns 
much sorrow for the degeneracy of Boule, who 
in his later years lowered his splendid talent to 
mother-of-pearl, as for the shortcomings of his 
daughter Archie; such as Bettiua, his second 
wife, a dowdy little woman, babbling of dukes 
and duchesses, and aspiring to outdo Madame the 
Sousprufet of MorteviUe-sur-Mer, yet ruled im- 
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periously by Archie; Gerald Durant, the facile 
Guardsman, purposeless and vacillating, and yet, 
aa Jeanneton the servant said, “ Un monsieur, 
mais un petit monsieur tr&s tres comme il faut; ” 
Major Seton, the old moustache, who had loved 
Archie since he played with her, a child of eleven, in 
the Villa Andreo at Genoa; and the ingenuous 
heroine herself, wilful as when she made her father 
rise at five in the morning to carry her round the 
Alt Markt of Dresden, beautiful as when she sat 
as model for peasant children, nymphs, and conta- 
dinas in half the ateliers of Italy, and true in heart 
as at all times. These characters, and more, have 
been introduced by the dramatist, and yet much 
of the fragrance of the novel has vanished.' 

This is in great measure due to the slightness of 
the framework. Readers of the book will remem¬ 
ber that the freak which leads Archie Lovell to 
make a day’s excursion from Morteville to London 
in the company of Gerald Durant was merely a 
link in the chain of circumstances connecting the 
latter with the death of Maggie Hall, the country 
girl whom his cousin Robert Dennison had mar¬ 
ried, and whose disappearance from Durant Court 
had brought Gerald into disgrace. This main 
fact of the novel is suppressed in the play, which 
is concerned with the love of Archie Lovell and 
Ralph Seton, a love which was bom in the 
oleander thickets at Genoa, which blossomed in an 
Indian bungalow where the picture of a child, 
“ brune aux yeux bleus,” cheered for six years the 
solitude of the soldier, and which nearly withered 
away when he returned and found Archie appa¬ 
rently eloping with Gerald Durant. The play¬ 
wright strengthens the case against her by inter¬ 
polating an act in which the girl swears to Ralph 
that she has not seen Gerald since the day of the 
excursion, and is at that moment accidentally con¬ 
fronted by the man himself; but even with this 
addition the material is inadequate to sustain the 
comedy. An entire act is devoted to the embar- 
cation’ of Archie and Gerald at Morteville, a 
second to the recognition of Archie by Major 
Seton; and with a view to this recognition two 
otherwise superfluous and wholly uninteresting 
characters are invented by Mr. Burnand. It was 
no doubt wise to omit from the play the vampire 
brood of scandal-mongers at Morteville, who, if 
as black as Mrs. Edwardes painted them, would be 
as much out of place in a modem comedy as 
Mother Shipton or the Witch of Edmonton; but 
it was a pity to replace them with two such 
veterans of the stage as a cheery but jealous doctor 
and his strong-minded but coquettish wife. And 
it cannot be said that the deficiencies of the story 
are compensated by any uncommon development 
of character, any subtle analysis of human nature ; 
but the play is no worse in this respect than most 
productions of the present day. 

The part of Major Seton is acted by Mr. 
George Rignold with singular excellence. Ralph 
Seton, “seamed with an ancient sword-cut on 
the cheek, and bruised and bronzed,” is drawn in 
strong contrast to Gerald Durant. When a boy 
he lost his teeth in defending a woman in a street- 
quarrel ; when a man he learned that his father 
was ruined, and determined not to enter on M 3 
estates till the debt was cleared, so he obtained 
a commission, had his head cut open at Inkerman 
by a Cossack cuirassier, and was sent to India for 
six years. When he returned he found that the 
little girl he met in Italy had grown a woman, 
and found, or fancied, that her heart was given to 
a young gentleman with a handsome malerisch 
face who sang and quoted Alfred de Musset. His 
struggles to put the thought of her awav from 
him, his alternations between severity and affec¬ 
tion, the latter eventually winning, are very 
carefully marked in Mr. Rignold’s laudable per¬ 
formance. If in Ms roughness there is a memory 
qf the ac.or's former impersonation of Caliban, so 
in Miss Henrietta Hodson's representation of 
Archie Lovell there are reminiscences of her 
playing as delicate Ariel. Not that Miss Lovell 
is for a moment to be compared to the tricksy 
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spirit save in naughtiness; but the artist brings 
the same frolicsome humour to her conception of 
both characters. Nor does she forget to show 
that under the frivolity of Archie’s manner, with 
all her scraps of Italian songs about republicanism 
and liberty, and her strolls in the moonlight on 
the sands at Morteville, smoking cigarettes and 
wearing her father’s hat and coat, there is a warm 
and innocent heart. Of the rest of the company 
the most conspicuous is Mr. Peveril, appearing as 
the cardsharper Captain Waters, whose connexion 
with the play is of the slightest. More of the 
dialogue might with advantage have been bor¬ 
rowed from the novel, but it is of a respectable 
order throughout—neither very meagre, nor very 
impertinent, nor inclining to the vein of King 
Cambyses. Walter Macleans. 


We understand that Mademoiselle Croizette is 
the daughter of a French dancer, who danced in 
Russia. She is sister-in-law of M. Carolus Duran, 
the well-known portrait painter, and she was duly 
trained as a governess, but found the stage an 
irresistible vocation. 

Sardou's last popular comedy, L'Oncle <Sam—a 
disagreeable and exaggerated satire upon American 
women—was not licensed during the Administra¬ 
tion of M. Thiers. His successors licensed it, and 
it was a commercial success. “ That I can quite 
understand,” said M. Thiers—talking to a portrait- 
painter—“ on paie trSs-cher les portraits tres-peu 
ressemblants.” 

A new play, by M. Francois Coppde, the poet, 
has just been accepted at the Paris Vaudeville. 

M. Paul Fbrrieb’s Tabarm — the two-act 
comedy now being rehearsed at the Theatre Fran¬ 
cis—contains a good part for Coquelin. The 
other roles are unimportkht ones. 

At the Fran$ais they have just begun the re¬ 
hearsals of the Zaire of Voltaire. M. Pierre 
Berton and Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt are rehearsing 
in this piece. 

The Jean de Thommeray of Messieurs Emile 
Augier and Jules Sandeau contained, as the reader 
may remember, one character such as has rarely, 
if ever, before been presented on the boards of the 
Theatre Fran^ais. The explanation is that the 
piece, until within a very short time of its comple¬ 
tion, was meant for the Theatre of the Porte Saint 
Martin. 

At the Theatre de Cluny they have soon with¬ 
drawn M. De Launay’s version of Balzac's Cousin 
Pons —which was not well adapted for the theatre 
—and they have substituted for it the well-worn 
but continually effective Closene des Genets of 
Frdddric Soulfo. 

Sardou’s Ganaches, at the Paris Vaudeville, is 
drawing large audiences, though it is now but 
indifferently acted. The heroine’s part is played 
with much exaggeration, and the actor who has 
come from Russia to replace Lafont has not suc¬ 
ceeded in throwing Lafont’s memory into the 
shade. 

It is doubtful whether DescltSe’s letters—in the 
possession of M. Alexandre Dumas —will suffice to 
make a volume, especially when there have been 
subtracted from them some which are too inti¬ 
mate for publication. Of these last, one, which is 
particularly remarkable, was written only a very 
few days before her death to a friend of M. Mon- 
tigny’s, who consented to be her executor. 

The old Royal Theatre of Copenhagen is ap¬ 
proaching its last days. The almost sacred build¬ 
ing where Hans Andersen made his childish dibut, 
where Ohlenschlager was crowned and glorified, 
where Thorwaldsen passed away in death, will 
be closed on June 1, and almost immediately 
afterwards pulled down. It is hoped that the 
handsome theatre that already rises at its east side 
will be ready by next season. The acting is a little 
less brilliant than in the days of Phister and Fru 
Nielsen; but Wiehe, Fru Nyrop, and Fru Erhard- 
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Hansen ably support the. reputation of the house. 
Certainly in not one of our English theatres is such 
exquisitely-combined acting, modest and satisfac¬ 
tory in all its divisions, to be seen as here in 
Copenhagen, 

On Monday the Court Theatre will produce a 
comedy, by Mr. Frank Marshall, called Brighton, 
and founded on Mr. Branson Howard’s American 
play Saratoga. To-night, at the Vaudeville Theatre, 
a new travesty of Guy Matmering, by Mr. F. 0. 
Burnand, will be represented. Mdlle. Favart will 
continue to play in On ne badinepas avec F Amour 
at the Princess s Theatre till Tuesday next, when 
she appears in M. Augier's one-act comedv, Le 
Post-scriptum, and in La Fuit de Mai. M. Got will 
commence his six performances on Thursday in Le 
Gendre de M. Poirier. Mr. Wills’s historical play, 
Charles the First, will be revived at the Lyceum 
Theatre on Monday, June 1, Mr. Irving appearing 
as the king. The performers who represented La 
Fills de Madame Angot at the Gaiety Theatre will 
next week transfer the opera-bouffe to the boards 
of the Globe Theatre. Mont Blanc , the new 
comedy at the Haymarket, will be produced on 
Monday next. 

The Alhambra Theatre has represented with 
great success the English version of La Jolie Par- 
Jumeuse. The French libretto was remarkable for 
nothing but indecency; the English book is not 
even indecent. But the music of M. Offenbach 
is flowing and graceful, and several of the numbers, 
such as the finale of the first act and a brindisi in 
the second, will catch the popular ear. And as 
the performers sing and act with unusual spirit, 
the extravaganza will doubtless prove very accept¬ 
able to the large class of persons who enjoy this 
sort of entertainment. 

A horning performance will take place to-day 
of Mr. H. J. Byron’s succesful comedy, An Ameri¬ 
can Lady. This play deserves further notice than 
we have yet been able to give it, being written in 
excellent style and with good knowledge of dra¬ 
matic effect; and the principal characters being 
very well played by Mrs. John Wood and the 
author. 

Mr. J. W. Anson, treasurer of the Adelphi 
Theatre, had a benefit on Thursday last, when a 
large number of the theatrical profession lent him 
their assistance. The benefit of Mr. J. L. Toole, 
who is going to America, took place on Thursday 
and Friday, Mr. Toole appearing in some of his 
best-known characters, and Mr. Henry Irving re¬ 
citing a poem called “ The Uncle.” Thelast- 
named actor will read a descriptive piece named 
‘ The Last Days of Herculaneum,” at a compli¬ 
mentary performance given to Miss Isabel Bate¬ 
man, on Saturday, May 30. 


MUSIC. 

NEW PHILHARMONIC CONCERT—HOME. ESSIPOFF. 

It is not often that we have the opportunity of 
chronicling a debut so completely successful as 
that of Mdme. Essipoff at the New Philharmonic 
Concert last Saturday afternoon. We confess 
that we went to hear her with no ordinary 
expectations. Not only had the German musical 
newspapers for some time past been unanimous in 
her praise, but it was reported that no less an 
authority than Dr. Billow considered her the 
greatest female pianist in Europe. An artist who 
comes to this country preceded by such a reputa¬ 
tion as this has a severe ordeal to undergo in 
making a first appearance, especially before 
audiences with whom the impression of such 
masterly playing as that of Dr. Biilow is still 
fresh. Under such circumstances to have not 
only equalled but surpassed the highest anticipa¬ 
tions formed concerning her is indeed a triumph; 
and such, we can honestly say, was the result of 
our firet hearing of Mdme. Essipoff. 

This young lady comes from St. Petersburg, 
and is a pupil, and also the second wife, of the 
well-known and esteemed pianist Leschetitzky. 
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She chose for her first appearance before an Eng¬ 
lish public Chopin’s concerto in E minor, and 
solos by Mendelssohn, Liszt, and Rubinstein. 
Long before the end of the first movement of the 
concerto the pianist’s success was a certainty. It 
is indeed difficult to speak of her playing exactly 
as we feel about it, without appearing extravagant. 
To a beautiful touch she unites an absolutely 
faultless technique, which is fully equal to all the 
demands of the modem school of bravura; her 
accuracy is so uniiupeachable that during the 
whole afternoon we did not detect one wrong 
note in the most difficult passages; in gradations 
of tone she unites a masculine power with femi¬ 
nine delicacy; her cantabile playing is charming, 
and her phrasing and rhythm are perfect. And 
to this catalogue of excellencies there still remains 
one more, and the highest of all—soul. Mdme. 
Essipoff is no merely mechanical player. With her, 
technique is simply the means, not the end; and 
the expression and “ reading ” both of the concerto 
and of the smaller solo pieces were so perfectly 
satisfactory, just because they were evidently so 
perfectly natural—full of warmth and feeling, yet 
without the slightest trace of exaggeration. 
Madame Essipoff may unhesitatingly be ranked 
among the very first living performers on her 
instrument. The applause with which she was 
rewarded vyas as well deserved as it was liberally 
bestowed. 

A few words must suffice for the remainder of 
the concert. Mr. J. F. Barnett's clever overture 
to A Winters Tale was the opening, and the 
overture to Le Domino A'oir the concluding 
number. A novelty was brought forward in 
Gottfried Linder’s introduction to “Roewitha," 
a cleverly-scored but not very interesting piece; 
and a performance was given of Beethoven's sym¬ 
phony in A, which we must honestly say was the 
coarsest and most unsatisfactory to which we ever 
had the misfortune to listen. Madame Regan- 
Schimon, the only vocalist of the afternoon, sang 
the “ Dove sono ” from Figaro, “ Va, dit-elle ’’ 
from Robert le Diable, and two songs by Schubert 
(accompanied on the piano bv Herr Ganz) with 
much taste. Ebenezer Prout. 


The grand concerts given in honour of the 
Czar at the Crystal Palace last Saturday, and at 
the Albert Hall last Monday, being chiefly of the 
character of State pageants, require no detailed 
notice in our chronicle of musical events. At 
the former the great feature was the singing of 
the London contingent of the Handel Festival 
Choir, some 2,600 strong, supported by a full 
■orchestra and eleven military bands; while the 
Albert Hall Concert relied for its attraction upon 
Mr. Barnby’s excellent choir, and such well-known 
vocalists as Mdlle. Titiens, Mdme. Patey, Mr. 
Cummings, and Signor Foli. 

At the last Philharmonic Concert, on Monday 
evening, a new violinist, Senor Sarasate, made his 
first appearance in this country. He brought for¬ 
ward a new concerto for his instrument, dedicated 
to him (and therefore presumably written for him) 
by Edouard Lalo, a living French composer, a 
technically clever, but on tne whole very tedious 
and uninteresting work. We should prefer to 
hear Senor Sarasate in some better music before 
pronouncing a decided opinion with respect to 
mm, but meanwhile may say that his tone is 
exceedingly pure and of fine quality, his intona¬ 
tion very accurate, and his command of technical 
difficulties apparently complete. The remainder 
of the programme included the G minor sym¬ 
phony of Mozart, Beethoven's No. 8 in F, the 
overtures to Meeresstille and Lodoiska , and vocal 
music by Mr. Santley and Herr Gustav Walter, 
from Vienna. The last-named gentleman, in the 
air “ Coostanze ” from Mozart’s Seraglio, showed 
himself not only the possessor of a fine voice, but 
a trained and accomplished artist. 

Herb Ernst Pa pur's three interesting Histori¬ 
cal Performances of Pianoforte Music at Hanover 
•Square Rooms came to a close la»* Monday. The 


excellent pianist’s research and versatility were 
alike shown in the programmes, which comprised 
specimens of Scarlatti, Sebastian Bach, Emanuel 
Bach, Couperin, Rameau, Handel, Haydn, de¬ 
menti, Mozart, Dussek, nummel, Field, Beetho¬ 
ven, Schubert, Weber, Mendelssohn, Schumann, 
Chopin, Heller, Thalberg, and Liszt. 

Bach’s “Magnificat” was performed for the 
first time in England on Tuesday evening last by 
the Borough of Hackney Choral Association, con¬ 
ducted by Mr. Richard Payne, at the Assembly 
Rooms, Stoke Newington. 

This afternoon's concert at the Crystal Palace 
will consist exclusively of French music, and will 
include among other interesting numbers a selec¬ 
tion from Berlioz’s much-talked of but seldom 
heard symphony “ Romeo and Juliet.” 

The Signale says that Madame Adelina Patti 
has concluded an engagement with the Comic 
Opera at Vienna for next season. 

News corae3 from Bayreuth that Wagner's un¬ 
dertaking has made another decided step forward. 
In consequence of further assistance received from 
the King of Bavaria, funds are now available for 
the complete stage decorations, scenery, costumes, 
&c. The scenery will be from designs by the 
painter J. Hoffmann, but, by his own wish, will 
be painted, not by himself, but with his co-opera¬ 
tion by the court scene-painters of Coburg, the 
brothers Bruckner. The necessary contracts have 
been already concluded; as also have those for 
the preparation of the machinery with the machi¬ 
nist Brandt in Darmstadt, and for the completion 
of the bouse itself with the architect Briickwald 
from Leipzig. The costumes will be prepared 
from drawings by J. Hofi'mann. 

The musical critics of Augsburg report that the 
last winter has been exceptionally rich in the pro¬ 
duction of new pieces, aud in the number and ex¬ 
cellence of the concerts that have been held in 
the old imperial city. Handel’s Alexander's Feast 
was revived in the earlv part of the season, but it 
did not meet with the admiration among the 
younger part of the audience that had been anti¬ 
cipated, and it seems undeniable that the more 
recent composers are held in higher esteem in 
Germany generally than the older classical com¬ 
posers. At Augsburg, at all events, the rising 
generation apparently listens with most satisfac¬ 
tion to Beethoven, Spohr, and Mozart. 

The annual meeting of the German St. Cecilia 
Society, the principal aim of which is the culti¬ 
vation of classical church music, will this year be 
held at Ratisbon, on August 3 to 6. The pro¬ 
gramme announces ten performances of this sacred 
music, seven of which will be held in the churches 
in connexion with the ordinary services of the day. 
The magistrates of Ratisbon have placed the 
townhall at the disposition of the society for its 
public meetings, and the directors of the Bavarian 
railways announce that return tickets available for 
a week will he issued for the benefit of strangers 
wishing to attend the festival. 

A National Society of Music has been formed 
in France with the view of -producing the works 
of unknown, or hut little known composers. The 
musical composer labours under great difficulties 
in making his work known to the public. He must 
find in many cases a theatre, an orchestra, singers, 
and musicians before his creation can assume a 
definite form, and these can only he gained by a 
great expenditure—a consideration that often 
prevents tne production of real works of genius. 
The National Society of Music undertakes the 
carrying out of the composer’s ideas, so that the 
public may he able to judge of his talent, which, in 
the present state of things, is often ignored because 
he has no means of displaying it. It has a concert- 
room, an orchestra and singers, and announces 
concerts of entirely new music. 

Gluck’s Iphigenia auf Tcniris is being acted 
with great success at the Royal Theatre of 

Copenhagen. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

A correspondent points out that the “ un¬ 
published ” letter of Keats given to the world by 
the Athenaeum last week, is to he found verbatim 
in the present Lord Houghton's Life, Letters, and 
Literary Remains of John Keats, vol. i. p. 87, ed. 
of 1848. 

The Annual Report of the Trustees of the 
National Portrait Gallery was published on 
Thursday. From it we learn that twelve dona¬ 
tions have been received during the past year; 
these include—a marble bust, by Mr. Joseph 
Durham, of Sir George Pollock; Stewardson's 
portrait of George Grote, painted in 1824; Sir 
vVm. Beechev's portrait of the Right non. Geo. 
Rose; Sir llarbottle Grimston, by Sir Peter 
Lely; a small profile, sketched in lead pencil 
upon paper, by Joseph Bonomi, in 1857, of David 
Livingstone; also portraits of Thomas, first Lord 
Denman, Charles, third Earl Stanhope, Sir Chas. 
Hanbury "Williams, Ilenry Vassall Fox, third 
Lord Holland, &c., &c. The purchases include 
Sir Peter Lely's portraits of James Butler, first 
Duke of Ormond (price 42/.), and Thomas Butler, 
Earl of Ossory, his son (also price 42/.), Sir 
Joshua Reynolds's portrait of Sir William Black- 
stone (price 157/. 10s.). Other additions by pur¬ 
chase are paintings of James II.; George IL, 
and his consort, Caroline of Anspach, in corona¬ 
tion robes; Lord Campbell; John Philpot Curran; 
Charles Edward Stuart (Count of Albany), and 
Louise his wife, by Pompeo Batoni; and a small 
crayon drawing of Ilewy Stuart, Cardinal of 
York. 

We note also “ a half-length figure, with vene¬ 
rable white beard, wearing a plain yellow garment, 
and holding a stick in his hand ” said to he “ Old ” 
Thomas Parr; and a painting “ in the school of 
Sir Peter Lely ” of Barbara Yilliers, Duchess of 
Cleveland. The trustees also acknowledge further 
donations of autograph letters, written by persons 
whose portraits are already in the Gallery : these 
comprise letters from Sir M. I. Brunei, W. S. 
Lanaor, Elizabeth Barrett, Lord Byron, T. Camp¬ 
bell, James Ward, Coleridge, J. Wilson Croker, 
C. J. Fox, Sir D. Wilkie, Sir Godfrey Kneller, 
Queen Anne, Robert Harley Earl of Oxford, and 
Lord Holland. Of George Grote, in addition to 
a characteristic letter, are several specimen pages 
of his Greek and philosophical writings. The. 
number of visitors to the Gallery last year was 
00,047. 

The Venus of Milo seems to afford a perennial 
source of fond occupation to some people; among 
them, M. Claudius Tarral, of Pans, who has all 
along maintained that she must have originally 
stood resting on one of the Terms brought with 
her from Milo, and as he with some others believes 
found with her. In this spirit he made a restora¬ 
tion of the statue, which he vindicates by certain 
other figures of Venus in this attitude, of which 
also a new example was found last year at Pompei. 
A photograph of the Pompeian statuette obtained 
by him has just been communicated to the Acu- 
ddrnie des Inscriptions, by M. Ravaisson, of the 
Louvre ; who, however, fceing pledged to a dif¬ 
ferent interpretation of the original attitude of 
the Venus, produced at the same time photographs 
of an unpublished marble group in the Villa 
Borghese, at Rome, in which Venus is represented, 
as he considers the goddess from Milo to have 
been, with Mars standing on her left, and—hut that 
does not appear to disturb his comparison—Cupid 
on the right. M. Ravaisson took the opportunity 
of announcing that he would shortly lay before 
the Academie authentic unpublished documents 
relative to the discovery of the statue in Milo, a 
promise which cannot be too soon fulfilled. Mean¬ 
time, for those who desire to see the hopeless con¬ 
flict of opinion, not to say evidence, which at 
present surrounds the Venus, we would recom¬ 
mend the newlv published memoir of Professor 
Preuner, of Greifswald, iiber die Venus von Milo. 
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The SECOND EDITION of the EDIN¬ 

BURGH REVIEW for APRIL. 
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1. EASTERN TOORKISTAN. 

2. COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS. 
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Bv DAVID HUME. Edited, with Preliminary Disserta¬ 
tions and Notes, by T. H. GREEN. M.A., Ball. Coll. Oxon, 
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2 vols. 8vo, 28*. 
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* * These four volumes will form a New and Complete 
Edition, of David Humf.’s Philosophical Works , to be had 
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ESSAYS, POLITICAL, SOCIAL, and 

RELIGIOUS. Bv RICHARD CONGREVE, M.A. M.R.C.P.L. 
formerly Fellow and Tutor of Wadham College, Oxford. 

1 vol. 6vo. l Jul < ready, 

The VALLEYS of TIROL, their Traditions 

and Cast ms. By R. H. BUSK, Author of “ The Folk-Lore 
of Rome,” “ Sagas from the Far East," Ac. Crown 8vo. 

[Nearly ready. 

The FRENCH REVOLUTION and FIRST 

EMPIRE; an Historical Sketch. By W. O’CONNOR 
MORRIS, sometime Scholar of Oriel College, Oxford. With 

2 Coloured Maps. Post 8vo, 7s. Gd. 

The NEW BIBLE COMMENTARY by 

Bishops and other Clergy of the Anglican Church CRITI¬ 
CALLY EXAMINED. By the Right Rev. J. W. CO- 
LENSO, D.D. Bishop of Natal. 8vo. 2 os. 

* * Part I. Introduction and Genesis, 3*. Gd. II. Exodus, 
4*. 6<7. III. Leviticus, 2*. 6d. IV. Numbers, 3*. Gd. V. Deu¬ 
teronomy, 5*. VI. Joshua, 3*. Gd. 

DIVINE REVELATION or PSEUDO- 

PCIENCE ? An Essay. By R. G, SUCKLING-BROWNE, 
B.D. Post 8vo, lit. 

SUPERNATURAL RELIGION; an In- 

quiry into the Reality of Divine Revelation. 2 vols. 8vo, 24*. 

The SCHOOL and CHILDREN’S BIBLE. 

Prepared nndcr the snperintendence of W. ROGERS, M.A. 
Prebendary of St. Paul’s, Cimpluin-in-Ordinary to the 
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by a full Synoptical Index of Subjects. Crown 8vo, 2*. 
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GEORGE W. COX, M.A. Vor.s. I. and II. (to the close of 
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LUTION. By F. SF.EBOHM. Author of “The Oxford 
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rature of England.”—N/MTfofor. . ... . . fl% .a* 
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mortal works of which it narrates the history. —Daily A cir.«. 

“An excellent text-book for the use of students ; very much superior 
to any of those now in use at our schools aud colleges, —Examiner. 

In preparation, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 

WORDSWORTH’S TOUR IN SCOTLAND 
IN 1803, 

In COMPANY with his SISTER and S. T. COLERIDGE; 
Being the JOURNAL of Miss WORDSWORTH, now for the 
first time made public. 

Edited by Principal SHAIRP, LL.D. 

“ If there were no other record of her than those brief extracts front 
her journal during the Highland Tour, which stand at the head of 
several of her brother’s poems, these alone would prove her i*o?seswd 
of a large portion of his genius. Larger extracts from them occur in 
the poet's biography and in the edition of the 1 oems of 1>A>/. and olion 
they seem nearly a* good as the poems they introduce. Might not that 
wonderful journal even yet be given eutirc, or nearly no, to the 
world ?’’—North British Review. 


Second Edition, loop. 8 to, prioe 6». 

STUDIES in POETRY and PHILOSOPHY. 

WORDSWORTH. ‘ 

COLERIDGE. 

KEBLE. 

The MORAL MOTIVE POWER. 

By J. C. SHAIRP, 

Principal of the United College of St. Salvator and St. Leonard, 
St. Andrews. 
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Fourth Edition, fcap 8vo, price 3». 6 d. 

CULTURE and RELIGION. 

By J. 0. SHAIRP, 

Principal of the United College of St. Salvator and St. Ixsonard, 
St. Andrews. 

“ A wise llook, and, unlike a great many other wise Iiooks. has that 
carefully shaded thought and expression which fit? Professor bhalrp to 
speak lor Culture no leas than for Religion. —Relator. 

This day, crown 8vo, price 7*. Gd. 

THE LATE REV. JOHN DUNCAN, LL.D. 

IN THE PULPIT AND AT THE 
COMMUNION TABLE. 

With n Biographical Supplement. 

Edited by DAVID BROWN, D.D., Author of ” The Life of John 
Duncan, D.D.” 


Third Edition, fcap. 8vo, price S». Gd. 

DEEP-SEA SOUNDINGS. 
Colloquia Peripatetica. 

By the late John DUNCAN, LL.D. 

Professor of Hebrew in New College, Edinburgh ; 
Being Conversations in Philosophy, Theology, aud Religion. 
Edited by Rev. W. KNIGHT. 


London: LONG-MANS & CO. 
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Fourth Edition, price 2s. Gd. pest free. 

ON SELF-CULT UR E: 

INTELLECTUAL,, PHYSICAL, and MORAL. 

A Vade-Mecum for Young Mon and Students. 

By JOHN STUART BLACKIE, 

Professor of Greek in the University of Edinburgh. 

“ An adequate snide to a generous, caser. ■en.il.te life.”—. Jrndem,,. 
” Every parent should put it into the hands oi Itii lain. — Acolyinun. 


EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS, 88 Princes Street, 
Edinburgh. _ 


NOTICE.—The SECOND EDITION of Mr. 
GEORGE HENRY LEWES'S PRO¬ 
BLEMS of LIFE and MIND. FirtU Seriet, 
“ The Foundation* of a Creed.” Vol. I. is 
now ready at all Booksellers and Libraries. 


THE CREED of CHRISTENDOM: Its Foun- 

dations contrasted with its Superstructure. By W. R. 
GREG. ‘Thirtl Edition'. With a New Introduction. Two 
Vols., crown 8ro, pp. 272 and 290, cloth, 15*. 

ENIGMAS of LIFE. By W. R. GREG. 

Sixth Edition. Crown gvo, pp. xjti—308, cloth, 10*. Gd. 

THE DEVELOPMENT of CREATION on the 

EARTH. By T. L. STRANGE. Demy 8vo. 

[Nearly ready. 

THE LEGENDS of the OLD TESTAMENT 

Traced to their Primitive Sources. By T. L. STRANGE. 
Demy 8vo. [Nearly ready. 

THE UNITY of CREATION. A Contribu- 

tion to the Solution of the Religious Question. By F. K. 
KINGSTON. Crown 8vo, pp. 160, doth, 5*. 

SPANISH REFORMERS of TWO CEN- 

TURIES, from 1520, their lives and Writings, according to 
the late B. B. Whiffeu’s Plan, and with the use of liis 
Materials. Descrilied by E. BOEHMER, D.D., Ph.D. 
Vol. I. with Narrative of the Incidents attendant upon the 
Itepnblication of “ Reformistas Antiguos Espafiolcs,” and 
a Memoir of B. B. Whillen, by Isaliue Whiffen. Roy. 8vo, 
pp. 232, cloth, 12*. Gd. 

HENRY BEYLE (otherwise De Stendahl). A 

Critical and Biographical Study, aided by Original Docu¬ 
ments and Unpublished Letters from the Private Papers 
of the Family of Beyle. By ANDREW ARCHIBALD 
PATON. Crown 8vo. [Immediately. 

“ A book which is sure to be widely read."— Standard. 

THREADING MY WAY: Twenty-Seven 

Years of Autobiography. By ROBERT DALE OWEN. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 344, cloth, 7*. Gd. 

“A very pleasant little book.”— Saturday Review. 

ANNUAL REPORT of SCIENCE and In¬ 
dustry for 1873. Edited by SPENCER F. BAIRD, with 
the assistance of Eminent Men of Science. Demy 8vo, 
pp. 846, cloth, 9*. 


their LAN- 

Second Edition. 


1 vol. fcap. 8vo, price 7s. Gd. 

U S I N E S s. 

By A MERCHANT. 

“ Thi* little book, if It is not unfair to suggest such a comparison, 
belongs to the same class as Burton's * Auatuiny of Melancholy.’ _ 

Saturday Review. 

“This remarkable book .”—Manchester Examiner. 


THE ENGLISH GIPSIES and 

GUAGE. By CHARLES G. LELAND. 

Crown 8vo, pp. 276, cloth, 7*. Gd. 

A PERSIAN-ENGLISH and ENGLISH- 

PERSIAN DICTIONARY. By E. H. PALMER, M.A., 
Professor of Arabic at the University of Cambridge. 

[/»the press. 

THE DATIIAVANSO; or, the History of the 

Tooth Relic of GOTAMA BUDDHA in Pali Verse. Edited, 
with an English Translation, by MUTU COOMARA 
SWXMY, F.R.A.S. Demy 8vo. [Immediately. 

SUTTA NIP AT A; or, the Dialogues and Dis- 

courses of GOTAMA BUDDHA (2,500 years old). Trans¬ 
lated from the original Pali, with Notes and Introduction, 
by MUTU COOMARA SW’AmY, F.R.A.S. Crown 8vo. 

[Shortly. 

THE CHINESE CLASSICS. Translated into 

English. With Preliminary Essays and Explanatory Notts. 
By JAMES LEGGE, D.D., LL.D. Vol. II. The Life and 
Works of Mencius. [In the prtsr. 

THE RAMAYAN of VALMIKI. Translated 

into English Verse by RALPH T. H. GRIFFITH, M.A., 

' Principal of Benares College. Vol. IV. Demy 8vo f pp. 410, 
cloth 18*. 

Copies of Vols. I. and II. are still to be had at 18*. each, 
also Vol. III. at 15*. 
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The Legacy of Jeyas, deified as Gongen Sama. 
A posthumous Manuscript in one hundred 
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copies of the Original by John Frederick 
Lowder, Barrister-at-Law, Legal Adviser 
to the Board of Revenue and the Customs 
in Japan. Printed at the Japan Daily 
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It is not an easy task to write a popular 
History of Japan; or any history of that far 
Eastern land and its people that shall pos¬ 
sess attractions for a large circle of English 
readers. Not that there is any lack of 
stirring incident and all the elements of 
interest which make the charm of other 
histories, but simply because the people 
themselves are so alien “in race and type, 
and until very recently so disconnected with 
everything European, that they are outside 
the range of our sympathies, which are apt to 
be somewhat circumscribed in their scope, 
and limited to interests of a domestic nature. 
The constant recurrence of names in trisylla¬ 
bic combination, and with uncouth and un¬ 
familiar sounds, tends to still more diminish 
interest by destroying all individuality in the 
personages. From want of association with 
any known forms it is difficult to re¬ 
member them through half-a-dozen pages, 
and to identify them as they recur. Kiyo- 
mosi, the son of Taira no Tadamosi, or Gro- 
Shirakawa; Sntoku—Rokiyd andTakakura, 
and the like, are trying to the memory. 

In the condensed form adopted by Mr. 
Adams for the past history of Japan, con¬ 
stituting Book i., and not extending over 
one hundred pages, it is easy to see that 
he was not unconscious of this difficulty. 
Many of his readers will rejoice that a 
general idea of what Japan was in ancient 
times,and continued to be, withlittle variation, 
under theocratic and feudal principles of 
government down to the present century, has 
been conveyed within so small a compass. The 
signature of treaties, forcing intercourse and 
commerce with Western nations upon the 
Japanese, introduced a totally new element 
into their existence, and the result has been 
very much what they anticipated and feared 
—a revolution, in the midst of which they are 
now somewhat wildly struggling to give form 
and substance to a new phase of national 
life. How far they will succeed in this 
doubtful enterprise, so suddenly forced upon 
them by foreign intervention—and what are 
the conditions under which the task has to 
be accomplished, are questions of great 
interest. But they are questions which 


cannot be discussed without some previous ac¬ 
quaintance with their history and the various 
stages of national progress and development 
through which they have passed. Mr. 
Adams has rightly chosen, therefore, to begin 
at the beginning; and, although it may be ex¬ 
tremely difficult within the limits of a short 
article to give even an outline of the events 
and leading incidents which have mainly 
determined the course of Japanese history, 
something in this direction is essential if we 
desire to form any intelligent estimate 
either of the present position or the future 
prospects of Japan. The durability of the 
great transmutations and changes, all 
crowded into the short space of six years, 
must greatly depend upon the fitness of 
the schemes devised for the improvement 
and enlightenment of the people. These, 
whatever their value, have all come from 
above—from a very few leaders who have 
suddenly stepped to the front from compara¬ 
tive obscurity, and isolated positions singu¬ 
larly inimical to any breadth of view or 
political knowledge and experience. Neither 
the people, nor the great body of the educated 
and ruling classes can have had any voice, 
consultative or otherwise, in determining 
the nature or extent of such changes. Many 
of these—most of them, indeed—have been 
taken from foreign models, with which none 
but the most superficial and imperfect 
acquaintance could have been obtained. 
With the leading spirits of this great 
national movement, it has been very 
much as with Prince Florestan of Mo¬ 
naco, “ who looked upon Government as 
a question of his own ideas, and not of 
the people’s wants and wishes.” Revolu¬ 
tions so effected in the West do not gene¬ 
rally found anything very permanent. Is 
there any better hope for an Asiatic people so 
differently constituted and governed P The 
question is all the more interesting from 
the novelty of the conditions under which 
the experiment is being made; perhaps, 
because there are not wanting theorists 
and politicians among ourselves (from 
whom the ill-starred Prince just cited 
appears to have taken his inspirations) 
who would, if they could, force upon 
a reluctant people blessings which they do 
not desire, but which their respective bene¬ 
factors think they ought to possess. Cer¬ 
tainly, as regards the Japanese, it must be 
admitted by all who have ever known them, 
that a people more willing to go on in the 
beaten track of their ancestors, or less dis¬ 
posed to welcome innovation from a foreign 
source, could scarcely have been found over 
the whole breadth of Asia. Nevertheless, as 
the result shows, men of Japanese race 
have thought otherwise, and boldly initiated 
a succession of changes in the political and 
social organisation of the country, which 
they no doubt hope to graft upon the old 
stock of native growth, and permanently 
establish in the country, however foreign 
may be the character of the fruit that is to 
follow. Apart from the psychological and 
social aspects of the questions involved in 
the present experiences of the Japanese, 
they have strong claim upon the sympathy 
and interest of all the Western Powers. These 
and their subjects together, for their own 
ends, have brought this vertigo of political 

Di 


excitement and change upon a nation alto¬ 
gether unprepared for such a perilous under¬ 
taking. Mr. Adams believes the country 
was ripe for great political changes and a 
revolution from internal causes, quite in¬ 
dependent of any foreign influences. I 
think this more than questionable. There 
would seem to be nothing in the past history 
of Japan to lead to the conclusion that the 
causes of discontent among the Daimios or 
their feudatories and retainers, against the Ty¬ 
coon,arising from old standing grievances con¬ 
nected with the galling and oppressive nature 
of the restrictions maintained in his interest, 
would have led to anything more than achaDge 
in the person or the dynasty of reigning Ty¬ 
coons, as at previous epochs. At most, some 
modification or new adjustment of the rela¬ 
tions subsisting between the Tycoon, on the 
one hand, and the great feudal chiefs on the 
other, to the advantage of the latter, as the 
sole depositories of a ruling power, was all 
that could be anticipated. But the new 
relations entered into by the Tycoon with 
foreign states, and the introduction of 
foreigners into the country, brought a new 
element into the chronic discord. That these 
relations had been imposed upon the Sho¬ 
gun, quite as much against his will as theirs, 
was no palliation. On the contrary, the 
sense of national humiliation which attended 
the signature of the first treaty with the 
United States—under the guns of American 
frigates, and no sparing use of “ moral 
force ”—only widened the breach and in¬ 
tensified their discontent. Some of the 
Daimios had even counselled resistance, and 
visited upon the head of the Tycoon all the 
disgrace of submitting to dictation. But 
for this leaven imported from abroad, 
which soon permeated the whole mass 
with a fermenting action, the restoration of 
the Mikado and the self-effacement of the 
Daimios, as actual holders of large revenues, 
and still greater feudal privileges and power, 
-—the abolition of the Shogun’s office and 
the deposition and exile of its last holder, 
could never have entered into the plans, 
either of the Daimios or their advisers and 
retainers. All their history through the 
last ten centuries negatives such a 
supposition. Nor, if it were possible 
to conceive that changes of this sweeping 
and novel character could have been the 
spontaneous product of Japanese left to 
their own traditions and modes of thought, 
can it for a moment be believed that a 
revolution from native causes would have 
taken the form of a thoroughly denational¬ 
ising process, had there not been close con¬ 
tact with such foreign influences as were best 
calculated to prepare the way and lead to 
this end. It is, I think manifest, that what 
the Japanese are now attempting, must be 
held to be, in its inception and execution 
alike, of foreign origin—guided by foreign 
hands and influences,—and not the outcome 
of any natural growth or spontaneous pro¬ 
cess of development. If we would know 
what ideas have really governed the action of 
these rapidly developed innovators, we must 
look to a native work of great repute, the 
Nihon Guiashi, largely quoted by Mr. Adams, 
from translations furnished by Mr. Satow, 
“ as the chief source from which most 
.Japanese of education derive their notions 
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of the history of their own country.” Then 
if we take up the more recent utterances of 
the Japanese students sent to Europe and 
tho United States for education, of which 
we have some very instructive specimens 
in a work published by Messrs. Longman 
in 1872, entitled the Japanese in America, 
we shall see how Western culture and civili¬ 
sation furnished the exotic ideas, which were 
by a natural effort grafted on the ancient 
Japanese faith, traditions and principles. 
The result so far has been a kind of 
hybrid now coming into existence in 
Japan, under the auspices of Iwakura, 
and other active spirits, who have spent 
some time in Europe and America pre¬ 
paring themselves for this work. The 
importance of knowing something of what 
may be regarded as the primary rock 
in these successive strata of faith and tra¬ 
ditions is obvious, for on that foundation, 
with singularly little modification, their whole 
system of philosophy and government has 
been built up to the present day. Japanese 
tradition traces the present Emperor in an 
unbroken line from a certain Divinity. 
Such a line, as Mr. Adams observes, “ has 
not been difficult to preserve in a country 
where the principle of adoption exists on the 
widest basis, and where the son of a concu¬ 
bine can legitimately succeed to his father’s 
inheritance.” The influence of an unfailing 
faith in such a descent cannot be over-esti¬ 
mated in considering either the causes of 
limited progress and comparative immobility 
of the nation, or the steadying power observ¬ 
able duriug the whole of the recent sudden 
outbreak of political passions and a spirit of 
innovation, with scarce a trace throughout 
the whole of any drifting towards demo¬ 
cracy or republicanism. If we trace hack 
the origin of the form of government, in 
many respects peculiar to the Japanese, and 
distinguished from all others in history by 
its transmission, unchanged in essential fea¬ 
tures, through more than twenty centuries, 
we may see that its theocratic type owes its 
stability and enduring power to this tra¬ 
ditional descent by an uninterrupted line 
from the Sun goddess. The Divine 
right of kings was long a saving tradi¬ 
tion in the West, which served as a 
tower of defence against all subversive 
theories. But this has long failed the 
monarchs of western countries, while this 
principle of hereditary right derived from 
divine descent still stands erect in Japan 
amidst a chaos of dissolving institutions 
and many foreign influences of a level¬ 
ling tendency. On this original founda¬ 
tion of theocratic and monarchic rule, 
feudalism arose, and subsequently the 
domination of a military caste—a domi¬ 
nation which eventually became so real, 
that the actual holder of the sceptre 
became but a phantom monarch, a 
cloistered recluse, and a puppet in the 
hands of the ablest feudal magnates or the 
most successful soldier of the military caste. 
Noble or general, it mattered little. Like 
the last of the Merovingian dynasty in 
France under successive mayors of the 
palace, their days were passed in idle in¬ 
significance and seclusion from the world 
or its actual duties. In this we have the 
key to all Japanese history. Intermittent 


struggles among the Imperial scions for the 
governing Power, and sometimes among 
more ignoble adventurers backed by mili¬ 
tary success, mark the various epochs. Ori¬ 
ginally vested in a divinely descended Mi¬ 
kado, all power, spiritual and temporal, was 
concentrated in his person. The temporal 
and executive functions were first delegated, 
in times of trouble and civil war, to kins¬ 
men of the blood for the purpose of restoring 
order amongst a turbulent class of feudal 
princes and chiefs of clans, and then usurped 
and made hereditary. Still, as Mr. Adams 
rightly observes, 

“ it must never be forgotten by the student of 
Japanese history that there was a prestige in the 
Imperial person which nothing ever did or ever 
could abolish. No one permitted himself to doubt 
his Majesty's descent in an unbroken line from 
the gods who created and ruled over Japan; he 
was, as already mentioned, the fountain whence 
all rank and office flowed. The shogun, or gene¬ 
ral, owed his appointment to the Emperor; 
without a commission from the latter all his acts 
would be wanting in legality ; and, even though 
he possessed the whole military power in the 
State, he found himself, when at Court, not even 
the first of his Majesty’s subjects ; nor could he, 
by reason of his office alone, claim the right of 
gazing on the imperial countenance. Hence it 
was that, in their wars w r ith each other, the great 
military commanders were .constantly endeavour¬ 
ing to secure the person of the sovereign, so as to 
clothe their acts with legality, and to make out 
that their side was the loyal side, and that their 
adversaries were clwteki, or rebels of the Court.” 
A system, however, had grown very early 
of constantly changing the Emperor and of 
conferring the Imperial dignity on mere 
children. This naturally gave the whole 
power into the hands of others. Their 
annals show how constantly the phantom 
sceptre was in the hands of infants—some¬ 
times of women—but rarely in the grasp of 
those who could wield the real power. That 
a race of mayors of the palace should spring 
up under such a regime was the most natural 
thing. 

In the twelfth century the most cele¬ 
brated of these, Yoritomo, after a long 
contest and a series of hair-breadth es¬ 
capes, succeeded, by valour and crafty 
statesmanship combined, in establishing 
undisputed power, and he virtually ruled 
the Empire. But, as a Japanese historian 
remarks in a very characteristic vein, “ he 
never ventured to overstep the proper limit, 
and his acts were full of reverence for the 
Sovereign! ” In this sketch we have a 
resume of all that followed from the twelfth 
to the nineteenth century. “ The Imperial 
House itself cast away the authority, and 
was unable to recover it. Whoever seized 
the reins became the administrator and ruler 
de facto of the Empire.” He did not at¬ 
tempt to depose the Emperor, as we have 
seen, or to assume His Majesty’s titles, hut he 
administered the Empire as seemed good to 
him, in the name and with the authority of 
the faineant de jure Sovereign at Kioto, 
whose sanction, never refused, clothed his 
acts with legality, and gave to his own posi¬ 
tion a stability and authority it never could 
have obtained if the usurpation had involved 
the deposition of the Mikado. In this we 
see the contrast between the history of 
France and Japan in nearly similar circum¬ 
stances. A successful general, with a Pope 


claiming Divine authority to bind and to 
loose, could supplant the descendant of a 
line of kings, and reign as securely and ab¬ 
solutely as an hereditary monarch. Not so 
the Shogun. The Mikado combined in his 
own person all powers spiritual and tem¬ 
poral of Pope and King, and without his 
sanction and consent no one could reign. It 
is easy to understand, therefore, how in the 
sixteenth century, when Japan became first 
known to Europeans, and missionaries from 
Rome began to make converts, the astute 
occupant of the Shogun’s office—Taikd 
Sama—was not slow to perceive that there 
were pretensions of temporal as well as 
spiritual rule put forth by these pioneers of 
a new religion, perfectly incompatible with 
the Mikado’s supremacy and his own autho¬ 
rity, emanating from that source alone. 
The expulsion of all who taught such a reli¬ 
gion—Jesuit, Franciscan, and Dominican— 
and the extermination of their converts, 
was only a question of time and conveni¬ 
ence. It was inevitable, and the century 
occupied in the series of missionary successes 
and checks which ended in final expulsion, 
with the destruction of all their churches 
and monasteries, forms a tragic and instruc¬ 
tive episode in the history of Japan. 

The successor ’ to Taik6 Sama reaped 
the fruit of this vigorous policy in an 
uncontested rule. This brings us to the 
accession of Iyeyasu , the most glorious and 
revered of all the Shoguns, and the founder 
of the dynasty of Tokugawa, which only 
terminated within the last six years by the 
deposition of Stotsbashi in the late revo¬ 
lution, after flourishing 265 years and giving 
fifteen Shoguns. He it was who, in a.d. 1603, 
after a crowning victory, was made by a 
grateful sovereign, Sei-i-tai-Shogun, and 
wrote the celebrated “ Legacy ” of which 
Mr. Lowder has just given a translation. 
This testamentary Legacy occupies the same 
place in Japanese history that the less 
authentic will of Peter the Great does in 
Russia. Both rulers had the same object, 
namely, to shape the policy of all their de¬ 
scendants for the aggrandisement of the 
Empire and the transmission of power in 
the direct line of inheritance. This little 
work is of the highest value, as giving a 
clear insight into the policy and maxims of 
government, of one of the ablest and most 
distinguished Rulers Japan has ever had ; 
written at a time when by his personal in¬ 
fluence he could not only establish a whole 
code of laws under his own supervision, but 
make these and the principles and maxims 
on which they were founded the governing 
ideas of succeeding generations of Japanese. 
Whoever would understand under what in¬ 
fluences Japan has been governed during the 
last three centuries, and the Japanese mind 
moulded into its present form, should 
make this little book his study. No¬ 
where else in so small a compass can the 
same means of enlightenment and instruction 
be obtained. 

Of the progress made, and the sweeping 
changes effected in this long established 
order of things within the last few years, 
it is impossible here to give any detailed 
account. Although the greater part of Mr. 
Adams’s book is occupied with these, he has 
only carried us as far as the year 1865 —the 
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period immediately preceding the deposition 
of the last of the Shoguns, and the beginning 
of a civil war. It is only an instalment, 
therefore, and as he proposes to give the 
remainder in a second volnme, its appearance 
will give a better opportunity of passing in 
review the whole subject and showing the 
evolution of events in their true order and 
connexion. Mr. Adams has executed his 
task, as far as it has gone, with great care, 
and the only fear is, that to those not pre¬ 
viously interested in Japan or the far East, 
there may be too much of detail, and too 
many extracts from Blue-books and de¬ 
spatches, which are not usually very attrac¬ 
tive to a general reader. It is matter of con¬ 
gratulation, nevertheless, that members of the 
diplomatic and consular services in Japan 
should devote what leisure they can com¬ 
mand from sufficiently arduous duties to 
collect and carefully sift information on 
all that can throw any light on the 
history and progress of the country in which 
they are resident. There is yet a great deal 
to be known of Japan; and the members of 
the different legations and consulates are 
much more favourably placed than any other 
class to obtain the best information. Nor 
can they possibly do a greater public service 
than by placing before their governments 
and the world trustworthy data on which 
a correct judgment may be formed of the 
modes of thought and principles of action 
which govern both rulers and people. Such 
information is only to be obtained by careful 
observation and patient study among the 
people. Rutherford Alcock. 


The Poetical Works of Gavin Douglas, Bishop 
of Dunkeld. With Memoir, Notes, and 
Glossary. By John Small, M.A., F.S.A. 
Scot. In Four Volumes, crown 8vo. 
(Edinburgh : Paterson, 1874.) 

There is something almost pathetic in the 
late date of this first collective and adequate 
edition of so notable a Worthy as Gavin 
Douglas, Roman Catholic Bishop of Dunkeld. 
For fully three centuries and a half this fine¬ 
brained and nightingale-throated Singer has 
waited for this service. Hitherto he has 
been presented fragmentarily, and, on the 
whole, perfunctorily. Thomas Ruddiman— 
to whom Mr. Small pays a deserved tribute 
for “ the large Glossary explaining the diffi¬ 
cult words and serving for a dictionary to 
the old Scottish language ”—reprinted the 
so-called first edition of the translation of the 
Aeneid of 1553 ; but notwithstanding his 
partial use of the Ruthven MS. in the Uni¬ 
versity of Edinburgh, it swarms with errors 
and misprints. In 1839, George Dundas, 
Esq., afterwards Lord Manor, and Andrew 
Rutherford, afterwards Lord Rutherford, 
presented the Bannatyne Club with a typo¬ 
graphically splendid and valuable reproduc¬ 
tion of the Gale MS. of the Aeneid in Trinity 
College Library, Cambridge. Earlier (in1827) 
J. G. Kinnear, Esq., through the same club, 
gave a fac-simile reprint of the Edinburgh 
1579 edition of the “ Palice of Honour.” In 
1786, John Pinkerton included “ King Hart” 
in his Ancient Scottish Poems, never before iii 
print; but now published from the MS. Col¬ 
lections of Sir Richard Maitland of Lethington 
.... (2 vols. sm. 8vo). From 1806 to 


1816, Sylvester Douglas, Lord Glenbervie, 
maundered over a projected complete edition. 
He had few or no qualifications for the task, 
so that it is fortunate his intention proved 
abortive. At last a competent and sympa¬ 
thetic editor has been found, and, with every 
abatement, his is a piece of sound and honest 
work. 

The bibliography of Gavin Douglas—not 
excluding Mr. Small’s, unfortunately—is im¬ 
perfect and self-evidently erroneous. The 
early praise of Sir David Lyndsay while 
Douglas’s death was a recent grief, proves 
this, e.g. :— 

“ Allaee ! forone, quhilk lampe wos of this Land, 

Of Eloquence tho ftowaud balmy strand [stream], 
And in our Inglis rethorick, the rose, 

As of rubeis the charbuncklo bene chose! 

And as Phebus dois Cynthia precell [excel]. 

So Gawane Douglas, Byschope of Duukell, 

Had, quhen he wes in to this Land on lyvo, . 

Abufe vulgare Poeitis prerogative, 

Boith in pratick and rpeculatioun. 

“ I saye no more, gude Reilaris may descryve 
His worthy worlds, in nowmer mo than fyve; 

And speeiallye, the trew Translatiouu 
Of Virgill, quhilk beue consolatioun 
To cunnyug men, to knaw his grot ingyne [intel¬ 
lect]. 

Als weill in naturall science as devyne.” 

(Laing's Lyndsay, i. p. 61 .) 

The Complaynte and Testament of a Po- 
piniay, wherein the Lyon King of Arms 
thus turned aside to celebrate his fellow- 
“ Maker,” appeared in 1538, and on its 
title-page tells us that it was “ finysshed the 
xiiij. day of Decembre, in the yero of our 
Lord 1530,” or within nine years of the 
Bishop’s death. It seems clear that Chop- 
man and Millar, or other early Scotch typo¬ 
graphers, preceded Willyam Copland, of 
“ Flet-stret,” London. Moreover, are not 
the abounding mistakes of the 1553 edition 
to be explained, in part at least, by Copland’s 
want of acquaintance with the old Scottish 
language ? Sir David Lyndsay would hardly 
have spoken of Douglas’s “ worthy workis, 
in nowmer mo than fyve,” as accessible to 
“ gude Redaris ” to “ descryve,” unless they 
had been in print, not locked up in a few MS. 
copies. Further persistent research will doubt¬ 
less yieldmuch earlier impressions; and indeed 
it strikes one as almost certain that, having 
completed so extensive an undertaking as his 
Aeneid, its Author must himself have seen 
to its publication'; while the “ Palace of 
Honour,” and even “ King Hart,” would fail 
of their avowed object if they wore not 
printed long previous to 1553. Again, none 
of the editors, from Ruddiman to Mr. Small, 
has so much as tried to get at the “ worthy 
workis ” described by Lyndsay as “ in 
nowmer mo than fyve.” Very much more 
painstaking in pursuit of the “ lost works,” 
as they are called, was due. Unless the 
Aeneid be split into the “Prologues ” and the 
Translation, and the slight poem of “ Con¬ 
science” be exalted into a “ work,” the 
“ fyve ” are not known. It is barely pos¬ 
sible that the “ Dialogus inter duos famatos 
viros M. Ganninum Douglaseium virum non 
minus eruditum quam nobilem, Ecclesiae 
Beati Aegidii Edinburgensis Praefectum et 
Magistrum Dav. Cranstonum in Sacra Theo- 
sophia Baccalaureum, optime meritum,” 
which Major prefixed in 1509 to his Com¬ 
mentaries on the First and Second Books 
of the Sentences of Peter Lombard, was one 


of the “ fyve.” Bale enumerates Narration s 
Aureae and Gomoediae Aliquot Sacrae. 
Tljese Latin titles of English hooks, as usual 
with Bale, obscure their English ones. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Small would have done 
well to refuse acquiescence in tho indolent 
tradition of “lost works,” and addressed 
himself to a critical examination of at 
least the many anonymous and semi-anony- 
mous contemporary Enterludes and Mys¬ 
teries. The Devonshire,and Bodleian, British 
Museum, and kindred libraries, might restore 
to Douglas both the Narrationes Aureae 
and Gomoediae Sacrae. His words are so 
peculiarly in various cases his own, and have 
sometimes such a specific Scottish form, that 
a capable reader like Mr. Small could hardly 
fail to determine the authorship in agree¬ 
ment with Bale's Latinized titles. Lyndsav's 
closing words— 

“ bis groat ingyne 

Als weill in naturall science as devyne,” 
look beyond the Aeneid, and assure us of 
other achievements of Douglas’s intellect and. 
culture that surely an effort ought to be 
made to trace. 

As it is, the present collection of tlio 
“ Poetical Works ”—though other things in 
the apparatus might easily have been, and 
better, spared to give ns the autobiographi¬ 
cal “ Dialogus,” and so the complete works 
so far as at present known — affords ample 
materials whereby to estimate tho place of 
Gavin Donglas as a poet, and the worth of 
Mr. Small’s edition. 

Whoever will really study the “ Pro¬ 
logues ” to the successive books of the 
Aeneid and Matheus Vegius’ thirteenth 
book, will not only agree with Warton, that 
“ Douglas’s-proper walk was original poetry ” 
( History of English Poetry, s. 30), but that 
the originality is very remarkable for the 
period, constituting him a genuine Maker 
(in the fine old sense), and specially, pos¬ 
sessed of wide-open, almost Wordsworthian 
and at times Shelleyan penetrative eyes for 
external Nature and a subtle and inevitable 
utterance. The loss is, and the sorrow, that 
editors and critics forgetting that such poetry 
is for adults, not children, and adults who 
aro prepared to give up patient and re¬ 
verent days and nights to tho mastering 
of the language in its quaintness of ortho¬ 
graphy and construction, have interposed 
between Douglas and his readers by substi¬ 
tuting all manner of paraphrases and so- 
called translations for the original — in 
deference, I suppose, to your snatch-and-run 
reader whose criticism is as wooden and 
ignorant as Hallam’s. It is an affront to 
the illustrious dead and the intelligent living 
to have such poetry diluted and transformed 
in the fashion, e.g. of Warton in his History of 
English Poetry —-who, in turning two of tho 
vivid and delicious Prologues into “ plain mo¬ 
dem English prose,” thus expatiates on the- 
result: “ This experiment will serve to prove 
their native excellence. Divested of poetic 
numbers and expression, they still retain 
their poetry; and (to use the comparison of 
an elegant writer on a like occasion) appear 
like Ulysses still a king and conqueror, 
although disguised like a peasant, and lodged 
in the cottage of the herdsman Eumaens ’* 
(s. 30). Elegant nonsense ! All very well 
for imperilled Ulysses to hide and disguise. 
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himself; but, except for school-boys, what 
possible call was there to transmute the 
glorious old verse into prose ? And how in¬ 
expressibly foolish to boast that “ they still 
retain their poetry.” Indeed! Otto of 
roses may still hold the rose-scent; bnt let 
women have it: give us the roses them¬ 
selves with their native stalks and pinky 
thominess. Mr. Small is not without blame 
in giving in to the miserable dread of 
Douglas’s own words, as he himself wrote 
them, not being understood. In his some¬ 
what superficial and hasty jottings on the 
characteristics of the poet’s writings, he 
inflicts page on page of an “ account ” of the 
subjects of the different poems, and an equal 
quantity of rubbish in the shape of “ modern¬ 
ized versions ” by P. Frazer Tytler, Fawkes, 
a “ Mr. Scott ” of Perth, and others, in the 
place of and in (to use his own words) 
“ illustrative contrast to (sic) the original! ” 
One marvels if Mr. Small had been reading 
“ Nympha Libethris ” and adopted Clement 
Barksdale’s sentiment:— 

“ Whoso sense will not without much study come, 

Lot him for mo ho altogether dumb : 

No Persius be my Reader ; but such may 

As he who onco throw Persius away.” 

Such “ illustrative contrasts ” win no 
reader worth the winning. The scholar and 
student deems them an outrage. Who¬ 
ever cares to know Gavin Douglas will not 
grudge the necessary labour, the “ much 
study ” demanded to know him ; and this is 
no more than is needed in relation to all our 
elder literature. Your Hallams andlike super¬ 
ficial pretenders to acquaintance with books 
would be equally at a nonplus, and need to 
“ guess at every other word ” in the llomaunt 
of the Rose and even in the Faerie Queene. 
It is about time this sort of carefulness for 
ignorance rather than knowledge were done 
with. Radiant, realistic, yet edged with a 
delicate iridescence of imagination, musical 
and thickcoming as a nightingale’s notes, the 
“ May ” Prologue would alone vindicate for 
Douglas the Poet’s subtle vision; while 
the “ Winter” Prologue has a pictnresque- 
ness, a verve, a nicety and daintiness of 
observation, a colour of epithet and a 
breadth of humanness in it that seem 
almost to coarsen the landscapes of a 
later time. There is the supreme stuff 
of poetry in all these Prologues and in the 
“ Palice of Honour ” and in gleams in “ King 
Hart,” and the workmanship, as a whole, 
is worthy of the material. This being 
so, an editor of Douglas has a right to 
count on his labour to furnish a true text 
being recognised, and his Worthy studied 
without the child-sweetmeats of “modern¬ 
ised versions.” 

Philologically, this edition of Bishop 
Douglas’s poetry is extremely valuable, 
especially in connexion with the same pub¬ 
lisher’s editions of William Dunbar, Robert 
Henryson, and Sir David Lyndsay, under 
the editorship of Dr. David Laing, and 
recent reprints of Barbour, Wynton, and 
others to follow (it is to be hoped), as 
Alexander Montgomery and Alexander 
Hume. Hallam's notice of Douglas is even 
for him specially shallow and illiterate. 
Warton bad said of the Aeneid: — 

“ This translation is executed with equal spirit 
and fidelity, and is a proof that the Lowland 


Scotch and English languages were now nearly the 
same. I mean the style of composition, more 
especially in the glaring affectation of anglicising 
Latin words.” 

On this the historian of our literature 
observes:— 

“ Warton did well to explain his rather startling 
expression, that the Lowland Scotch and English 
languages were then nearly the same ; for I will 
venture to say that no Englishman, without guess¬ 
ing at every other word, could understand the 
long passage which he proceeds to quote from 
Gavrin Douglas. It is true that the differences 
consisted mainly in pronunciation, and conse¬ 
quently in orthography; but this is the great 
cause of diversity in dialect.” (Introd. to the 
Ltierat. of Europe in 15th, lOtA, and 17 th Centu¬ 
ries, part i. c. iv.) 

The best answer to this is, that if Hallam 
had turned to Chaucer, and Gower, and 
Langland, and other English-born poets, he 
would readily have found 90 per cent, of 
Douglas’s words in them. So far back as 
1638, Lisle, the Anglo-Saxon scholar, saw 
deeper and wrote more wisely as folllows:— 

“ At length I lighted on Virgil, Scotished by the 
Reuerend Gawin Douglas, Bishop of Dunkell, and 
vncle to the Earle of Angus; tho best translation 
of that Poet I euer read. And though I found 
that dialect more hard than any of the former (as 
neerer the Saxon because farther from the Norman), 
yet with helpe of the Latine I made shift to 
vnderstand it, and read the booke more than once 
from the beginning to the end. AVherby I must 
confesse I got more knowledge of that I sought 
[the Saxon], than by any of the others. For as at 
the Saxon inuasion many of the Britans, so at the 
Norman many of the Saxons, fled into Scotland, 
preserving in that Realme unconquered, as the line 
Royall, so also the language, better than the Inha¬ 
bitants here, vnder aonquerors’ law and custome, 
were able.” (Preface to Ancient Monuments of the 
Saxon Tongue, p. 16.) 

It is a simple matter-of-fact, which Hallam 
ought to have known, that (as Mr. Small 
properly quotes) William Caxton, writing 
at London in 1496, in the preface to his 
Buhe of Eneydos, states that, to make himself 
intelligible to “ comyn people,” he had to 
“ vse old and homely terms,” and that to 
provide himself with a stock of these, he 
took up a book written in “ olde Englyslie ” 
and found that “ certeynlie it was more like 
to Dutsche than English.” Anglo-Norman 
influences had thus in 1496 greatly changed 
the “ olde English ” in the south of England. 
On the other hand, in Northumberland 
(“Kingdom of Northumbria”), which ex¬ 
tended from the Humber to the Firth of 
Forth, the language remained more native 
and pure, and resisted foreign ingredients. 
It is in this “ olde Englishe ” common to 
this extensive district that nearly all the 
English metrical romances of mediaeval 
times are written, and with it—as Warton 
accurately states—the language of the earlier 
Scottish poets is almost identical. Mr. Small 
sees all this, and has evidently resources 
qualifying him to utilise it, and it is to be 
regretted that his work is defective in three 
directions wherein he might have perfected 
it. (a) Related as the “ Palice of Honour” 
is to Chaucer’s “ Temple of Fame ’t —rather 
than to the “ Sejour d’Honnenr ” of Octa- 
vien de St. Galais—and “ King Hart ” to 
“Piers the Plowman” of John Langland, 
and the Prologues and translation of the 
Aeneid in theirwording to other early English 
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poets, there ought to have been a critical 
examination of resemblances and differences, 
linguistic and orthographical. (b) Full 
and satisfying as is the Glossary—and it is 
really a great advance on Ruddiman’s and 
all others—its value is much lessened by 
the nearly absolute absence of authorities 
for the meanings assigned. Not a few seem 
far-fetched and doubtful, and ill-suited to 
their place and context. Many almost 
provoke controversy. It is a pity, too, 
that parallels from English-born poets are 
not given, (c) The relation of Douglas 
to Catholicism in Scotland, and to the 
“ new learning,” especially Latin and 
Greek, and the bearings of both on the 
literary condition of Scotland at the period. 
The “ Dialogue ” showed he had small 
respect for the metaphysical casuistry of 
Lombard and his compeers. Mr. Small haa 
left much vaguo and scattered which brought 
together would have revealed an individual 
potentiality in his author of which he 
scarcely dreams. 

The Notes are very meagre, and the few 
discussions of words are not always satisfac¬ 
tory : e.g., in vol. iv. p. 85, 1. 7, Toppa and 
Pertelok, Mr. Small very well vindicates 
Toppa as against Mr. Skeat’s Coppa, but he 
errs in simply adopting Nares’ derivation of 
partelot, or partlet, from partelette, a band or 
ruff, because forsooth a hen is ruifed round 
the neck ! For hens of the ordinary breeds 
to have a ruff is very unusual, and why, 
therefore, call so common a bird “ partlet,” 
while it has so rarely a ruff? Had this 
been the true derivation, one would have 
expected it to be applied rather to chanticleer 
than his dame. I doubt also if examples of 
partelette, a ruff, be found older, or even as 
old as the Chaucerian use of portelot or 
partelot. It is applied from a hen to a 
woman, not because the woman is ruffed, 
but because she is a noisy cackling body— 
cf. 1 Henry IV. iii. 3, Winter's Tale ii. 3. 
The derivation of partlet, a band, from 
part, or porter, as given by Minsheu, and 
quoted by others, seems merely ridiculous. 
Is a band the only article of attire that can 
be separated from, or is borne on the body ? 
or was it the first or only article of clothing 
when as yet other articles were not? We 
have the same root-form in the bird “part¬ 
ridge,” but the derivation is only another 
instance of the eccentricities of language. 
Many other words would need revision and. 
correction in the Glossary, as might easily 
be shown, did space allow. 

The Aeneid occupies three out of the 
four volumes. Sooth to say, apart from, 
the Prologues, we do not estimate it very 
highly as poetry. It was a marvellous 
“ eighteen months’ ” work ; but it is diffuse 
and tame except in occasional lines and 
out-gleaming epithets. Mr. Small decided 
wisely in taking for his text the Elphyn- 
stoun MS. of his own University’s library. 
A comparison, however, of the Gale MS. text, 
as reproduced by Manor and Rutherford, 
with the Elphynstoun, yields more various 
readings than Mr. Small seems aware of. 
It would have been an acceptable addition 
to the apparatus, if the editor had critically 
discussed the variations of all the MSS. 
Some of them are specially suggestive ; more 
philologically interesting ; still more. very 
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valuable contributions to the stores of the 
Dialects of England Society. 

That this additional task which we would 
assign to Mr. Small is demanded, will appear 
by a very slight examination of a single 
Prologue taken ad aperturam libri, viz., to 
Book VI. Comparing tho Elphynstoun 
MS., i.e., the present text with the Gale 
MS., i.e., the Bannatyne Club text, the fol¬ 
lowing among many more variations may be 
reoorded :—1. 20. “ It semis a man war 
manglit, tharon list luik,” which seems very 
like nonsense, while the Gale MS. “ many it,” 
i.e., confounded, astonied, is, no doubt, 
Douglas’s own word; 1. 37, “deid” for 
“ deth; ” and 1. 65, “ sax ” for “ sext,” are 
grammatically inaccurate; 1. 85, “ throw the 
fell ” for “ from the fall,” and 1. 133, 
“ noeht ” for “ not,” seem to spoil two 
distinct and, perhaps, better thoughts; 
1. 153, “ it wer a manifest le ” for “ that 
war a manifest lo ” (lie)—the latter more 
emphatic; 1. 165, “ to assailze ” for “ till 
assailze,” — the latter unquestionably the 
author’s Scottish form. Startled with these 
results, a like examination of other portions 
satisfied us that a critical eclecticism would 
have added to the value of Mr. Small’s text, 
while the notes could have pointed out such 
readings as were adopted from the Gale MS. 
and others, as the Longleat MS., which re¬ 
mains apparently unread. 

Of the “ Biographical Introduction,” 
which occupies pp. i.-clxxxii., this only will 
we say: It is enriched with “ many letters 
and papers from transcripts of the originals 
preserved in the British Musonra, the Rolls 
House, London, and the General Register 
House, Edinburgh,” that invite commen¬ 
tary. Mr. Small has been modestly content 
to hang these on a thin loose thread of 
chronology. We desiderate more compact¬ 
ness, more insight, more fetching of light 
from the poetry and documents on the 
life and especially the personality of the 
old bishop. But it has an ungrateful look to 
be asking more with so much of admirablo 
work actually bestowed. A long vainly- 
called-for thing has been done, and the 
work bears evidence throughout that it has 
been to its scholarly editor a labour of love, 
combined with what is not always found, 
love of labour. We will part from Gavin 
Douglas with his portrait from Marmioni 
(c. vi. 11) :— 

“ A bishop by the altar stood, 

A noble lord of Douglas blood, 

With mitre sheen and racquet white ; 

Yet show’d his meek and thoughtful eye 
But littlo pride of prelacy ; 

More pleased that in a barbarous ago 
He gave rude Scotland Virgil's page, 

Than that beneath his rule he held 
The bishopric of fair Dunkeld.” 

Alexander B. Guos art. 


Le Fond etc la Societe seme la Commune, deceit 
d’apres les Documents qni constituent les Ar¬ 
chives de la Justice Mililaire. Par C. A. 
Dauban. (Paris: Eug. Plou et Cie, 
1873.) 

We had been led to think highly of this 
book. A friend of ours who imagines that 
by glancing at its index and by turning over 
its leaves one can come to a fair estimate 
of any work, had singled out some pas¬ 


sages of a kind to make ns esteem, if not 
the writer’s talent, at least the sincerity of 
his patriotism. - “ A book by M. Danban 
has just been published,” so wrote our 
friend, “ which I advise you to read. The 
work is throughout, so far as I can judge 
from beginnings of chapters that I have run 
over, pervaded by a strong current of pa¬ 
triotism. Yon who have hours of forced 
leisure mast give it a closer reading. The 
author’s thesis is this: From onr disasters 
sprang up the Commune; the war originated 
our disasters : by whom was the war ori¬ 
ginated ? Elsewhere M. Dauban pre¬ 
fers his charge against the Second Em¬ 
pire, and takes to task the Imperialist 
bourgeoisie for its scandalously gotten 
riches. Hitherto M. Danban had not risen 
above mediocrity in his ‘ Memoires ’ on 
the Terrenr, on the Girondists, on Madame 
Roland. But is it not just possible that 
indignation should make an indifferent author 
write a good book P ” So spake our amiable 
friend, and we were the more cruelly deceived 
when, chancing to meet with the volume of 
482 pages, we were bound first to peruse 
it, and then to form onr opinion. We, it is 
true, did not expect anything like broad 
views from an admirer of the Girondists, 
nor indeed any real power from one whose 
life has been spent in the midst of histo¬ 
rical documents without his ever perform¬ 
ing the work of an historian. But wo did 
expect some soundness of sense and huma¬ 
nity ; if narrowness, at least rectitude of 
judgment. Even this last illusion must be 
given np. 

M. C. A. Dauban (who having remained un¬ 
molested during the Commune, was on his 
own confession endangered by tho indiscre¬ 
tion of his zeal, on the entry of the regular 
army into his quarter), “ lived three days 
among the soldiers,” then, after victory had 
been secured, moved on to the rear of the 
military commissions. Iu this post he gained 
access to the papers that were found at the 
mayoralty of the eleventh Arrondissement 
(the last stronghold of the Commune), being 
more particularly satisfied with Lieutenant- 
Colonel Carre (whose judicions reflections 
he now propagates) for his intelligent in¬ 
dications. Those documents he has since 
published without displaying either the 
brutal indifference of such military com¬ 
missions, wbicb at least would have given 
them in their integrity, or the cleverness of 
a police officer, who, even while making 
suppressions, would have adopted some ad¬ 
ministrative, if not scientific classification. 

It is P. J. Proudhon’s peculiarity to be 
hateful to a certain class of minds who be¬ 
lieve that mediocrity is the high road to 
common sense. Such good folks, unable to 
see one side of a question, fret at finding in 
the same page of the illustrious polemist, 
not only both sides, hut a third point of view, 
which perplexes them because they never 
thought of it before. M. Dauban’s angry 
bias carries him to the length of ascribing 
to Proudhon the paternity of Communism. 
We advise him to open Dnpiney de Vore- 
pierre’s dictionary : he will satisfy himself 
that under the head Socialism the orthodox 
Dnpiney has been content to reprint Proud¬ 
hon’s arguments against Communism. So 
Communism and Commune, it is all one for 
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M. Danban. Still the Commune’s was bnt 
a political programme, in which it forbore 
to adopt either the one or the other socialis¬ 
tic school. But that does not concern M. 
Danban, who admits all documents against, 
and rejects such as would vindicate the de¬ 
feated party. Bnt—and this is more incom¬ 
prehensible in one who has witnessed the 
ruin brought on Franoe by imperialistic 
centralisation — M. Danban is an utter 
stranger to the political idea of the Com¬ 
mune. To combat a theory one must know 
what it is. This is an axiom of which M. 
Danban does not seem to have the slightest 
suspicion. In his eyes, the movement of 
1871 is somewhat undefined. On one hand, 
the people of Paris, “whose glow of patriot¬ 
ism had been betrayed ” by the men of the 
4th of September, rebelled against rulers 
“ who dreaded the suburbs more than the 
Prussians.” On the other hand, this people 
of Paris had no patriotism, and reserved 
their hardihood to use it against “the 
Prussians of Versailles.” Elsewhere, the 
Federals fought for their thirty sons only; 
here it was the Empire’s moral disorder 
that prepared the Commune; here, the 
Prussians fostered underhand this great con¬ 
vulsion to crown their conquest. Of this 
last charge, so horrible, some documentary 
evidence should have been produced by M. 
Danban, a man accustomed to historical 
research, or else it ought not even to have 
been mentioned. We beg pardon. M. 
Dauban exhibits one document—a German 
picture, where Germany is represented 
driving out of Paris in flames, men of all 
parties, M. Thiers together with M. Roche¬ 
fort, Garibaldi as well as Trocliu. Qefalien, 
gefallen ist Babylon die stohe. Such is the 
motto of the picture whose fiery bnt clumsy 
drawing seems to point to a regret that 
Bismarck’s shells did not reduce Paris to 
ashes. And upon such groundwork M. 
Danban builds np a whole scaffolding of in¬ 
sinuations ! The German artist, aware, as 
it appears, of the secret understanding be¬ 
tween Bismarck and the popular leaders in 
Paris, with his no longer prophetical but 
only well-informed pencil, would have sha¬ 
dowed forth the conflagrations in the French 
capital as resulting from an alliance of the 
Prussians with the Commune. M. Danban 
made use of this picture for a frontispiece, 
and his commentsupon it served for a preface 
to his compilation. This was fair enough. 
Thereby the author was not bound to too 
much impartiality. • 

Among the documents that figure in this 
bulky bill of indictment is to be found a 
truly odious one, which M. Danban does not 
fail to turn to good account. 

This letter bearing no signature is ad¬ 
dressed to Citizen Audoynaud, member of 
the Comite Central. Its contents prove to 
ns that the author is a madman, its intro¬ 
duction that he is a solitary madman, for ho 
does not know a soul: “ I address myself to 
you, citizen, although I do not know yon, 
because your name heads the list of this 
committee, and because I presume that yon 
will communicate my observations to your 
colleagues.” M. Danban forgets that it is 
contrary to all the rules of criticism to make 
a party responsible for a letter—anonymous 
into the bargain. 
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From the following opinions we shall he 
;nble to form some idea of M. Dauban’s large¬ 
ness of view. Do yon know why M. Dauban 
does not look upon Tridon, author of a re¬ 
markable pamphlet on the Hebertists, as the 
father of Hebertism ? It is because M. 
Tridon was rich. Do you know why tho 
life of Delescluze has been one long struggle, 
And his death that of a hero of antiquity? 
Why, because he was a fruit sec of the bar. 
As M. Dauban thinks that calumnies should 
in general be propagated, above all when 
the object of them is dead, he repeats an 
accusation of M. Denormandie, iu whose 
■office Delescluze had once upon a time acted 
as attorney’s clerk. On that subject we 
■shall only allow ourselves to make one 
remark. Why has M. Denormandie waited 
for the death of his former clerk in order to 
•east a doubt upon the probity, above all 
discussion, of the great patriot ? Did he 
do so in order to obtain pardon for having 
treated with the delegates of the Commune 
•of the eighth Arrondisscment ? 

Let us quote a last proof of the readiness 
with which M. Dauban brings forth accusa¬ 
tions. “ Received at the Morgue two bodies 
of the female sex, and the shattered re¬ 
mains of human bodies, sent by a member 
of the Commune, May 17, 1871. For the 
Registrar. (Signed) Guiblain.” Such is 
the record, and now for M. Dauban’s com- 
cnentary :— 

“ Whence comes that mysterious note ? Who 
were those women ? How is it that the shattered 
remains of human bodies were in the possession 
of a member of the Commune ? It is evident 
that these corpses were not found in the river, but 
that they were brought from one of those execu¬ 
tions, the number and the cause of which we have 
never known and can never hope to know.” 

. Does M. Dauban suppose that the few war- 
spies who were condemned to death during 
the Commune were executed by means of 
mitrailleuses ? 

Every good bourgeois is a Chauvin. M. 
Dauban hates all foreigners, and particularly 
the English reporters, who, uninfluenced by 
.party feeling, described the massacres perpe- 
tiuted by the Yersaillist army. A line fur¬ 
ther on M. Dauban omits the date of the 
Rapp explosion, which took place ou May 17. 
This would at once have explained why the 
corpses of two women, and the shattered 
remains of other dead bodies were sent to 
.the Morgue. 

When M. Dauban framed his indictment 
(for in political matters it is the custom to 
shoot first and to indict afterwards), M. 
Thiers was still in power; it was still pos¬ 
sible to say that the Chief of the Executive 
vras making a fair trial of the Republic. The 
remembrance was still fresh that the pro- 
winces had been stirred up against Paris by 
means of the calumny that Paris was in open 
revolt against the Republic, and not against 
the Monarchical Assembly; it was not yet 
forgotten that Thiers had been obliged to 
give Republican guarantees, both in his 
name and in that of the Assembly: some 
illusions were still possible. But now have 
not the events come, one after the other, 
leaving their eloquent testimony ? Has not 
•the Assembly made its coup d’etat ? If there 
il as not boen a Royalist restoration, is it not 
from an impossibility to instal at once all the 


pretenders to the throne? Better still, is 
there not a touching understanding between 
M. de Chambord and M. Rouher ? MacMahon, 
is he not a living proof that Legitimist sym¬ 
pathies may find place in the same heart 
along with Bonapartist antecedents ? The 
Royalist and Imperialist parties coalesced: 
do they not seem to scoff at the “ gallant 
Marshal ” for his presumptuousness in be¬ 
lieving himself to be anything but a puppet 
made to play a part, until the real king of 
the comedy appears in flesh and blood to 
pour poison into the car of France. 

We have not taken in earnest the long 
impeachment of M. Dauban. The attempts 
of M. Dauban to associate the Commune and 
the Empire are simply childish. Was it in 
the ranks of the Commune that the Marquis 
de Gallifct figured ? M. Daubau’s retro¬ 
spective wrath is ridiculous. What has he 
done to oppose that regime of corruption and 
of swindling ? By what means has he pro¬ 
tested against the declaration of war ? The 
men who struggled against the Empire are 
the very same who protested against the 
declaration of war. It is they, again, who 
afterwards were found in the ranks of the 
Commune. Now they are dead, or in prison, 
or exiled, or reduced to the most humiliating 
silence. 

And France, is she the better for their 
loss? Jules Andrielj. 


Our English Surnames: their Sources and 

Significations. By C. W. Bardsley, M.A. 

(London : Chatto and Windus, 1873.) 
Few people, however indifferent on other 
antiquarian matters, are without a certain 
secret and altogether blameless curiosity to 
know the meaning of their family name, and, 
if possible, something too of the history of 
its first holders. If, however, they consult 
Mr. Bardsley’s book on tho second of these 
points, they will be disappointed, as ho deals 
only with the history of names, their primary 
meanings, and different forms at different 
stages of our langnage, and has nothing to 
do with their holders. We cannot but say 
that we somewhat regret this, for a little 
personal history here and there could not 
have failed in making his book even more 
interesting than it is. Perhaps, however, 
Mr. Bardsley considered this somewhat beside 
his object, and likely to make his'book too 
cumbersome ; and when we remember that 
he discusses considerably over four thousand 
names more or less at length, it is really 
wonderful how so much has been got toge¬ 
ther into a volume of by no means large 
dimensions. It seems strange how little has 
been written on our common English family 
names. We have books of Peerage, and 
Baronetage, and Landed Gentry enough ; but 
the books on the common familiar names 
that we see and hear every day, we could 
count on the fingers of one hand. Of these 
by far tho most deserving are Mr. Lower’s 
Patromjmica Bribannica —a compendious and 
most handy dictionary—and Miss Tonga’s 
History of Christian Names, also a valuable 
book. It is, however, with surnames only 
that wo have here to deal. 

To review the sources of a people’s name- 
stock is, in a certain sense, to review its 
history and language. If we remember 

Dii 


that names, whether of person or thing, are 
not the result of blind chance, but were 
given by men with a definite intention and 
to convey a definite meaning, we should be 
better able to realise what a record of customs, 
manners, and phases of mind each word 
must in itself contain. 

“ We cannot but see,” says Mr. Bardsley in his 
Introduction, “ that, could we only grasp their true 
meaning, could we but take away the doubtful 
crust in which they are oftentimes imbedded, 
then we should be speaking out of the very mouth 
of history itself, lor names are enduring—gene¬ 
rations come and go; and passing on with each, 
they become almost everlasting.” 

Mr. Bardsley begins by noticing that sur¬ 
names ( supemomina ) wore simply the result 
of necessity, when a people, hitherto small 
and isolated, bad so far grown in numbers 
that it was found absolutely necessary to 
have some further distinctions between 
individuals than any mere personal ones 
could supply; and then calls attention to 
such designations in tho Old Testament as 
“Joshua the son of Nun,” or “ Jair the son 
of Manasseh,” and to those descriptive titles, 
or sobriquets, of which most early literatures 
give evidence ; but in neither of which cases 
the surname would become hereditary. Mr. 
Bardsley then passes on to show that it is in 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries that we 
first begin to realise that a change has taken 
place in the nomenclature of most of the 
more populated and civilised European socie¬ 
ties. Surnames have become family-names, 
i.e. hereditary. The baron might be called 
after the property he owned, or the com¬ 
moner man after some local peculiarity of 
his abode. The craftsman might be named 
after his craft, or another after the rank or 
office he held ; or again, the name might be 
derived from the personal or Christian name 
of the father or mother; or lastly, from 
some characteristic, mental or physical, com¬ 
plimentary or the reverse. It mattered 
little which of these; but let one once be¬ 
come fixed to a man, and cling to him for 
life, it would eventually pass on to his off¬ 
spring. All these—and there is no name 
which does not come under one or other of 
these heads—Mr. Bardsley divides into 1. 
Patronymic surnames, as “ Johnson ” or 
“ Emson,” “ Hewett” (little Hugh or Hew), 
“Willcock” (little William), “Watkin” 
(little Wat or Walter) : 2. Local surnames, 
as “Brook” or “Attenborough” (at the 
borough or town) : 3. Official surnames, as 
“Page” or “Fletcher” (arrow-featherer), 
which last we would not place here : 4. 
Occupative surnames,—firstly, country, as 
“ Carter ” or “ Dudman ” (seller of frippery 
at fairs); secondly, town, as “Webster” 
(weaver), or “Winter” (wyneter, wine- 
merchant) : 5. Sobriquet surnames, or 

“ Nicknames ” (nickname = an ekename, or 
added name), as “ Brock ” (badger), or 
“ Makepeace.” All this is systematic enough; 
but we canuot but regret a slight want of 
system in the arrangement of the names 
under each head, which at times leads to 
a useless repetition ; and likewise the over¬ 
crowding in places of examples, which, 
though very useful in a dictionary (such as 
Mr. Bardsley promises us), is rather apt to 
render tho jiages tedious. 

To mention a few points which* appear 
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open to criticism. It is rather startling to 
read (p. 39), “ Giles, the patron saint of the 
huntsman, is but a corruption of Egidins ” : 
such -was generally no doubt its Latin equi¬ 
valent, but it is 'very much more likely, as 
Miss Yonge suggests, that the good Athenian 
who lived on the banks of the Rhone towards 
the close of the seventh century, and is sup¬ 
posed to have been originally named Aegidius 
( A’ryiSioc ), derived his later name from the 
Celtic giolla, a servant, or the Teutonic gilo, 
a pledge, or even from a corruption of the 
Latin “ Julius ; ” in any case, however, some 
explanation is needed, and none is given. 
Again,Mr. Bardsley says, “Tiddeman” (spelt 
also “ Tydeman ”) is the same as the Dutch 
# Tyddemar.” This is going, we think, too 
much out of our way; why should he not 
derive it from the old Lowland Scotch tiddie, 
cross in temper, or, as Mr. Lower docs, from 
the Old English tydy, merry, hearty or neat, 
which is Scotch too? “Cuddie,” an old 
name for an ass, Mr. Bardsley unhesitatingly 
puts down as the same as the familiar pet 
name for “ Cuthbert,” which was also “ Cud¬ 
die,” while such an authority as Dr. Jamie¬ 
son gives it as his opinion that it is an 
Oriental word introduced by the gipsies, and 
no doubt the same as the Persian gudda, an 
ass, and the Hiudostanee ghudda, which has 
the same meaning. “ Magpie,” written also 
“magotpie,” wo are told, is derived from 
“ Mag ” (sometimes, but rarely “ Magot ”), 
the familiar of “ Margaret; ” why, we can¬ 
not see. We have little doubt that the word 
is connected with the old Scotch magg, to 
steal, or else with the French viagot, a 
monkey (or sometimes hidden treasure), as 
either would convey a good idea of the bird’s 
peculiarities. We have also seen other deri¬ 
vations of this word which are much more 
probable than Mr. Bardsley’s. “ Cullings,” 
“ Cullens,” or “ Collinges,” we do not think 
at all likely to be merely corruptions of 
“ Cologne,” when they occur as surnames, 
but have much more to do with “ Collin,” or 
“ Colin,” the diminutive of “ Nicholas,” or 
^ derived, as it is sometimes said to be, from 
the Irish cuilean. “ Nott,” or “ Knott,” we 
should put down as later forms of “ Cnut ” 
or “ Canute,” and not as conveying the idea 
of “not- or nut-headed,” close shaven. “Wad- 
dilove ” or “ Waddilow,” which Mr. Bardsley 
finds written in the Hundred Rolls and the 
Guildhall Records “ Wade-in-love,” we much 
prefer, with Mr. Lower, to derive from an 
old name “ Wadel,” “ Wadhel,” or “ Wadelo,” 
found in the Domesday Boole, and probably 
connected with “ Wade,” an old heroic name 
well known in Norse legends, or from the 
Scotch waddin, Anglo-Saxon waddend , both 
of which mean strong, powerful, rather than 
to indulge in the extravagance of talking of 
some one who “ waded in love.” We do not 
understand why Mr. Bardsley need go to the 
French esliirmir for both our skirmish and 
scrimmage,: it is true that the suffix -ish 
would point to a French -ir, but the root of the 
words is decidedly Teutonic, and the initial e 
of the French seems strongly to indicate one 
of their many failures to pronounce the 
initial Teutonic sc. Hremman or scremman, 
to hinder, disquiet, scream, is a good old 
Saxon verb (Germ, schirmen), and such 
words as cottage, tillage, &c., show that the 
Romance suffix -age (Lat. -aticum) was often 


enough joined to a Teutonic root. Why 
does Mr. Bardsley call a Yeatherd a herdsman 
of heifers, when the word is plainly enough 
the same as the Anglo-Saxon gdtliyrde , or 
goatherd ? “ Stotherd ” again (giving our 

“ Stoddards,” “ Stoddarts,” and perhaps 
“ Studdy ”) he interprets as bullock- herd; 
stott may have been an old Northern localism 
for bullock, but the Promptorium Panmlornm 
gives slot only as horse, and the Anglo-Saxon 
Dictionary gives stud, a stud of breeding 
steeds, especially mares.* Lastly, we must 
say, that the misspellings in the text are 
uncomfortably numerous; a fault not to be 
overlooked in a book in which so much de¬ 
pends on the way in which the names are 
spelt. For instance, several times we find 
“Mr. Lowen ” put for “Mr. Lower;” in 
another place “ Lawrence Mind ” for “ Law¬ 
rence Minot;” and again, the strangest 
mistake of all, “Miss Muloch’s History of 
Christian Names' ’ quoted instead of “Miss 
Yonge’s.” 

But to turn to the better side of the book, 
which is also so very much the larger—Mr. 
Bardsley makes a very good suggestion 
towards the solution of the enigma of our 
curious inn-signs. Instead of such ingenious 
interpretations as “ Goat and compasses ” 
for “ God encompasseth us,” or “ Bull and 
gate ” for “ Boulogne gate ” or “ Boulanger,” 
he suggests that, as at the time when these 
signs were most used and of most use, the 
generality of people could not read, and 
mottoes and texts would thus have been 
quite useless, wherefore signs were used as 
marks of distinction instead of names (as at 
the present day) ; and that accordingly, when 
two tradesmen entered into partnership, it 
is probable enough that they joined their 
signs where they would now join their 
names. Again we must thank Mr. Bardsley 
for showing the enormous popularity of the 
name “ John ” over all others towards the 
end of Edward III.’s reign, and during that 
of Richard IL—-a popularity that, as our 
national hero “Jack” and our national 
name “John Bull” should teach us, has 
seldom been other than great; for he thereby 
overthrows the statement of the majority of 
historians, who, when commenting on the 
clause in Wat Tyler’s charter “ that there 
should be no king named John,” are wont 
to assert that this was not necessarily aimed 
at John of Gaunt, because the peasants of 
England at this time shared with those of 
France and Scotland an intense prejudice 
against the name of “John,”—this, from 
Mr. Bardsley’s facts, we see was not the 
case. 

In a word, we can thoroughly recommend 
Our English Surnames to all those to 
whom English, and things English, are of 
interest. H. Couutiiope Bowen. 


A History of Greece. By George W. Cox, 

M.A. Volumes I. and II. (London: 

Longmans & Co., 1874.) 

In these two volumes tho learned and inge¬ 
nious analyst of the Aryan Mythology 

* I find, liowevor, in Stratmann “ Stot, Swed. stut 
(juvencus)?” showing that tho word may mean heifer, 
but that he considers it doubtful. “Bueulns” ho 
gives as a more common moaning of tho Swedish 
derivative, though in any case the word is raro. 

Die 


carries his History of Greece from the ear¬ 
liest times to the end of the Peloponnesian 
War. A third volume is to bring the work 
down to the death of Alexander. A fourth 
volume is to bring it to the revolution which, 
ended the reign of the Bavarian Otho. 

Bishop Thirlwall’s History is a judicial 
narrative by a consummate scholar ; Grote 
is before all things the great interpreter of 
the Athenian democracy; Curtius is the 
historian of Greek culture in the largest 
sense, bringing the results of Comparative 
Philology to bear on its beginnings, and 
with a special faculty for setting forth 
vividly the local laws of its development. 
Can Mr. Cox’s History—for which he ex¬ 
pressly disavows any claim to set aside 
these—be said, so far as it has gone, to have 
a like distinctive character? It might, we 
think, be described as a sceptical analysis. 
Mr. Cox does not give ns, on the whole, new 
ideas or new pictures. The new things 
(after the treatment of the mythical period} 
are, in the main, criticisms of detail. Opi¬ 
nions will, perhaps, differ among students- 
as to how far Mr. Cox’s book can be safely 
taken for a guide. But, along with Thirl- 
wall, Grote and Curtius, it will certainly 
deserve to be read as an acute commentary. 

For Greece, the period of contemporary 
record may be said to begin about 450 B.e. 
Before that time we have, as a rule, only 
tradition, supplemented by antiquarian or 
philological evidence. The distinctive fea¬ 
ture of Mr. Cox’s first volume is his manner 
of estimating this tradition as a source of 
history. Speaking generally, we may say 
that he is ultra-sceptical. As Curtius uses 
Comparative Philology to construct, Mr. Cox 
uses Comparative Mythology to destroy. 

Three chief schools have divided modem 
opinion about the Greek myths. The Prag- 
matizing or new Euhemeristic school strips 
the myth of what is marvellous or impos¬ 
sible, and sets forth the residuum of possible 
fact as historical. It is true that Achillean 
slew Hektor, though it is not true that ho 
was helped by Athene. Mr. Grote exploded 
this method. The Allegorizing, or old-phy¬ 
sical, school finds in tho myth a conscious 
symbolism of natural" phenomena. The 
poet who describes Odusseus sailing west¬ 
ward is covertly describing the journey of 
the sun. The Comparative, or new-phy¬ 
sical, school treats the myth as developed 
unconsciously from natural phenomena. 
Tho poet who tells the tale of Odusseus is 
not thinking of the sun, does not know tho- 
origin of the story; but, nevertheless, tho 
story has grown out of a primitive solar- 
allegory. Mr. Cox’s Aryan Mythology is 
the most complete statement of this last 
view. 

When Mr. Cox comes to apply the Com¬ 
parative method to Prehistoric Greece, out¬ 
general characteristic is apparent through¬ 
out. Mr. Cox often quotes Mr. Freeman, 
but ho does not seem to us to have weighed 
enough what Mr. Freeman has said on this 
subject of Tradition in one of bis best 
essays—that “ On the Mythical and Ro¬ 
mantic Elements in Early English History.”" 
As Romance is to History, so is Myth to 
Tradition. An historical statement is one 
which is accepted as true because it rests on 
contemporary or other sufficient evidence— 
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Laving sometimes, however, to be distin¬ 
guished from the pseudo-historical, or in¬ 
vention with a purpose. Romance is the 
play of fancy, without purpose, around his¬ 
torical names or things. Genuine Tradition 
is the oral history of times for which there 
is no contemporary written history. Myth 
bears to genuine tradition the same relation 
which romance bears to history. The task 
of disengaging genuine tradition from myth 
is analogous to that of disengaging history 
from romance. Experience of the latter 
process helps the former; from the better- 
known we can work back to the less-known. 
Now, the characteristic of Mr. Cox’s dealing 
with prehistoric Greece is that he makes 
hardly any attempt to disengage the genuine 
from the mythical element of tradition. He 
despairs of finding any genuine tradition— 
that is, any history—in the myths. They 
are delightful stories; they are also docu¬ 
ments for “ the mental condition of the 
Greeks and the growth of their polity and 
lawfor instance, Andromache and Nan- 
sikaa show that the condition of women was 
indefinitely higher in the days of the poets 
than it was in the days of Perikles. But 
that is all. No shadow of real events is to 
be looked for in the myths. Take, for ex¬ 
ample, the legend of Troy :— 

“ This is a tale,” says Mr. Cox, “ which we find 
with all its essential features in every Aryan 
land; and, therefore, if such a war- took place, it 
must be carried hack to a time preceding the dis¬ 
persion of the Aryan tribes, and its scene can be 
placed neither in the land of the Five Streams 
nor on the plains of the Asiatic Troy, not in Ger¬ 
many, or Norway, or Wales.” 

The legends of the Dorian Migration are 
given up as equally hopeless: “ Whether 
the eastward migrations which are said to | 
have been caused by the return of the Hera- 
kleids represent any real events, we cannot 
tell, although we cannot in terms deny it; 
but the fact remains that they are move¬ 
ments eastward, corresponding in many of 
their features to other movements which are 
said to have preceded them.” That is, they 
illustrate a certain law of reciprocity which 
Mr. Cox thinks that he finds in the myths, 
and which he accounts for by their origin, 
as representing the succession of day and 
night. When Herakles dies and Eurystheus 
persecutes the Herakleidae, this is the vic¬ 
tory of darkness over light; when Theseus 
and the Herakleidae slay Eurystheus, this 
is the victory of light over darkness. In 
short, “all that can bo said about these 
legends as a whole is that the historical 
character of any of the incidents recorded in 
them can be attested only by evidence dis¬ 
tinct from these myths ; and no such evi¬ 
dence is forthcoming.” In a note Mr. Cox 
adds : “ It is forthcoming in the case of the 
stories told about Roland and the Great 
Karl, and the result is to prove the impossi- 
_ bility of deriving any history from the 
myth if the independent historical testi¬ 
mony had been lost.” 

Now, it happens that this very example 
has been used by Mr. Freeman to illustrate 
the analogy between the process of getting 
history out of romance and the process of ge£ 
ting tradition out of myth. Let us see how far 
the result ought to modify Mr. Cox’s con¬ 
clusion. The Carolingian legend contains 


two distinct elements—the romantic and 
the historical. The romantic element con¬ 
sists in giving Charlemagne a personal cha¬ 
racter which was not that of Karl, in making 
him, not a German, but the national hero of 
a people who at that time were not a nation, 
in sending him on< crusades to Constanti¬ 
nople and Jerusalem. The historical ele¬ 
ment consists in preserving the fact that 
there was a time when a single emperor 
reigned from the Eider to the Ebro, and 
that this emperor was a great captain. Just 
so iu the Trojan legend it is probable that 
the mythical element is combined with an 
element of genuine tradition. Without con¬ 
temporary evidence it would have seemed 
unlikely that one emperor had ever reigned 
over all Western Europe; but we happen to 
know that it was so. According to the 
Trojan myth, Agamemnon is, if not sove¬ 
reign, at least suzerain of nearly all 
Greece: and he wages a war in the 
Troad. Here we can get no such certainty 
as that which we have in the other case. 
But the analogy affords a probability. It is 
likely that there was a time when a single 
dynasty were at least suzerains of a great 
part of insular and ppninsnlar Hellas. It is 
likely that there was a warfare by which the 
north-west coast of Asia Minor was gra¬ 
dually hellenised. The myth puts the seat 
of the Pelopid dynasty at Mykene — an 
utterly insignificant place—where, however, 
great remains have been found. The romance 
transfers the capital of Karl from Aachen to 
Paris. It would not have been likely, as 
Mr. Freeman observes, to have transferred 
it from Paris to Aachen. Again, there was 
a real Roland, though he was killed fighting 
against Gascons, not against Saracens : 
there may well have been a real Achilleus, 
though it was not he who took Lesbos. Mr. 
Cox, however, would simply throw the 
Trojan legend overboard altogether. Surely 
this is to give up a part of the work which 
the real historical sense has to do. The his¬ 
torian ought to remember that tradition is a 
possible source of history, generally inferior 
iu degree of value to con tern porary record, 
but not different from it in kind ; and that, 
however fanciful the dress of the tradition 
may be, it is part of his task to look for what 
is real in it. It seems to us that a good deal 
of Mr. Cox’s ultra-scepticism—as we think 
it—is due in a special way to that solar 
theory which plays so great a part in the 
doctrine of the Comparative school. Herakles 
is as much the sun as Zeus is. The Com¬ 
parative school refnses to distinguish a myth 
about a hero from a myth about a god. 
Now the distinction may be important. Mr. 
Cox regards the theological myths as mainly 
mere popular appendages of the theology of 
the higher thought. Possibly. But at any 
rate it is clear that myths about Herakles or 
Hengest are more likely to have begun from 
the doings of a man than myths about Zeus 
or Woden. The investigation of myths 
about gods, with all their alloy, belongs in 
the main to a science of religion. The in¬ 
vestigation of myths about heroes belongs 
in the main to history. In so far as a poet 
is the authority for both, it is of course true 
that, in Mr. Cox’s words, 

“ the achievements of Hektor, Achilleus, and 
Sarpedon are as much or as little attested as the 


terrific combats of Zeus with Typhon or the 
Titans, or the torturing of Prometheus on the 
crags of Caucasus.” 

But that does not seem to be the point. The 
point is that, when we search into myths 
about the gods, we expect to find chiefly 
traces of religious beliefs. When we search 
into myths about heroic men, we may at 
least hope to find traces of historical facts. 

The legends of the Dorian Migration must 
surely be taken, as hitherto they have been 
taken by all historians, to represent what is 
in the main a true story. There must have 
been such a thing as a Dorian movement 
eastward. But here, again, Mr. Cox sees 
only a swing of the solar pendulum. This 
instance—belonging, as it does, to the last 
phase of a mythical age, a sort of gloaming 
—leads us from Mr. Cox’s treatment of 
myths proper to his treatment of those 
traditions which have not an obviously 
poetical dress, and which concern quasi- 
historical persons. Grote and Curtins agree 
with preceding writers in regarding Pheidon, 
the Temenide king of Argos, as a real per¬ 
son, and as one about whom at least two 
things aro well made out—that he beat the 
Spartans back from the borders of Argolis, 
and that he reformed commerce by adopting 
the Babylonian system of weights and money 
which Phoenicians and Lydians had made 
current in Asia. When Mr. Cox comes to 
Pheidon, he points out that Herodotos puts 
him about 590 B.C., the Parian marble about 
three centuries earlier, while Theopompos 
makes him sixth, and Ephoros tenth, de¬ 
scendant of Temenos. “ In short,” Mr. Cox 
concludes, “ we know nothing whatever of 
the man or of his time.” Granting the 
exact date to be doubtful, surely we have 
satisfactory evidence for certain general 
statements about the man. To meet this 
evidence with blank negation, is surely to 
carry scepticism to an altogether extrava¬ 
gant length. Lykourgos is another strong 
case. Curtins, like Grote, observes bow 
dim to the ancients were the outlines of the 
Spartan lawgiver’s personality; how sym¬ 
bolism had grown around his name ; how 
his father was called Eunomos, and his son 
Eukosmos. But then Curtius adds : “ And 
yet from all this it is not to be denied that 
there really lived and worked in the first 
half of the ninth century a legislator of the 
name of Lykourgos.” Mr. Cox, however, 
would deny it. He does not, indeed, make 
Lykourgos the snn; though we should have 
thought that the founder of the Pheiditia 
might have been identified with the sun- 
god, in his summer zenith, imposing absti¬ 
nence. But he says “ the Spartan law¬ 
giver must he banished to the cloudland.” 
He is a beneficent civiliser neither more nor 
less ideal—to use Mr. Cox’s own illustra¬ 
tion—than Prometheus, Hermes, or Pho- 
roneus. 

If Mr. Cox’s exaggerated bent—as we 
deem it—towards scientific scepticism, makes 
his treatment of tradition on the whole un¬ 
satisfactory, this very same quality lias 
helped him to give a singularly clear and 
good account of the beginnings of Aryan, 
especially of Greek, society. He does not 
idealise the patriarchal state. He shows 
how the old-world tendency to absolute po¬ 
litical isolation, as contrasted with the mo- 
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dem tendency to international nnion, had its 
origin in a fact which can still be understood 
•with ease by the Low-Dntch mind. This is 
the fact, that in the beginning every Aryan 
man’s house was his den. It was something 
•which he kept, with the jealous ferocity of 
a wild beast, for himself and his own: 
something which no other living thing might 
enter except at the risk of life. The dead 
master of the house being worshipped as still 
existent, and as even more powerful for evil 
than on earth, his eldest son, or living vice¬ 
gerent, was priest as well as king. By de¬ 
grees strong houses (gene) joined and made 
brotherhoods (phatriai), with a common 
worship distinct from each house-worship; 
tho brotherhoods formed tribes (phulai) ; 
the tribes formed a polis or state. But in 
these leagues, smaller or larger, two things 
are to be noted. First, that the tie was 
religious, not political. Secondly, that the 
motive was local neighbourhood. The reason 
why poleis did not join and make a Nation 
was local too. Parliament was conceived 
only as a Primary Assembly. 

When Mr. Cox goes on to show how, 
though there was politically no Greek 
nation, there came to be a national senti¬ 
ment, it is natural to compare his second, 
fourth and seventh chapters (especially) 
with the great chapter of Curtius on the 
Unity of Greece (bk. ii,, ch. iv.) Curtins 
sets forth how in early times the centres of 
Hellenic unity were the temples of Apollo, 
and how this unity was strengthened by the 
Apolline priesthood. The priesthood was 
not a caste or an order. It consisted of 
persons or families here and there who were 
supposed to be specially favoured by the 
gods, and who bequeathed their office to 
their heirs. The first priests of Apollo, 
coming from Asia Minor, were missionaries 
of culture no less than of religion. The 
temples were centres of civilisation as well 
as of worship. Delphi, above all, was the 
very 6fi<pa\o c of Hellas : not an ideal centre 
merely, but the political centre of Greece in 
its relations either with the individual state 
or with barbarians. What we most miss in 
Mr. Cox, as compared with Curtius, is this 
clearness about the early significance of the 
temple, and chiefly of Delphi. Mr. Cox fully 
recognises religion as the bond between house 
and house, phratria and phratria, tribe and 
tribe. But he does not seem to recognise 
any such central and Panhellenic influence, 
directly religious, as Curtius finds in the 
Apolline ritual. The nearest thing to it 
which he seems to recognise, is the indirectly 
(sometimes remotely) religious influence of 
the great games. Again, the unifying power 
of art (especially plastic art) is connected 
with religion more immediately by Curtius 
than by Mr. Cox. In short, Curtius gives 
us a picture of a real unity, primarily spi¬ 
ritual, having the Apollo-worship, variously 
active, for its central principle: Mr. Cox 
rather enumerates several things which 
tended to modify the normal Greek instinct 
for political separation. But, at all events, 
no one has brought out with greater clear¬ 
ness than Mr. Cox this great truth that, in 
so far as there was a national unity, its 
origin was religious, not political. 

. Next to the treatment of the mythical 
period, the most distinctive thing in these 


two volumes is the general estimate (bk. ii., 
ch. i.) of Herodotos, as an authority for 
the traditions of the Persian Wars. The 
chain of supernatural causation which Hero¬ 
dotos interweaves with human agency has 
little or nothing to do—Mr. Cox points 
out—either with conscious fiction or with 
love of romance; it simply represents a 
spiritual need of the time. The Herodotean 
sequence of cause and effect is usually cither 
ethical or religious rather than political. 
This chiefly theological treatment gives a 
certain epical unity, and epical requirements 
in their turn modify the story. The result 
is that the real motives or causes—arising 
out of political circumstances—are often 
almost put out of sight. Two questions 
arc suggested to us by this most interesting 
chapter, and generally by the whole of Mr. 
Cox’s second book. First: Has Mr. Cox 
at all overstated the inseparableness of the 
supernatural detail from the substance of 
the Herodotean narrative ; for instance, in re¬ 
gard to the capture of Sardis (Her. I. 78, 84), 
is it true that, if we give up the snakes and 
the woman-born lion, &c., “ all the circum¬ 
stances of the capture are gone”? (vol. I. 
p. 255). Secondly: Has Mr. Cox at all 
underrated the average worth of such col¬ 
lateral evidence for a tradition chiefly oral as 
that of state-registers, works of art, and the 
like—for instance, of the monumental evi- 
ence to which Herodotos appeals for points in 
the story of Midas, of Gordias, of Arion, of 
Kroisos, of Kleobis and Biton ? At present 
we are disposed to answer both questions in 
the affirmative. But they deserve to be 
carefully and patiently weighed. We broach 
them here only for the purpose of especially 
commending them to students of Mr. Cox. 

The Persian Wars form the borderground 
between tradition and history. We have 
noticed some salient points in Mr. Cox’s 
treatment of tradition and of this border- 
ground. The second volume ends at 404 
B.c. When the third volume shall have 
brought the work to tho death of Alexander, 
there will be more complete materials for 
estimating Mr. Cox’s way of dealing with 
that Grecian history which rests on con¬ 
temporary written record. 

R. C. Jebb. 

MINOR LITERATURE. 

Ketch dem Grieehischen Orient. Reise-Studien, 
von K. B. Stark. (Heidelberg, 1874.) The com¬ 
bination of a popular style of writing with scien¬ 
tific research is very rare in Germany. It is too 
common for scholars to look upon the graces of 
style as meretricious ornaments unworthy of the 
seriousness and depth of truly scientific writing, 
and, on the other hand, it can hardly be said that 
the “ general reader,” so well known in England, 
is to be found in Germany in sufficient numbers 
to induce authors to model their style for his 
benefit. There is a greater division of intellectual 
labour in Germany than anywhere else. Most 
readers confine themselves to a very narrow 
sphere, and the effect of these two enuses is a 
scarcity of books like those of Lavard, Buckle, 
Darwin, Tvndail, Mill, and a host of other eminent 
writers, who understand howto treat abstruso and 
difficult subjects in a manner intelligible to the 
“ general reader.” 

Professor Stark's book is an exception to this 
rule. It tells, in a pleasant, unpretending style 
the adventures and incidents of a journey to the 
East, a region now so familiar to most of us that 


it is not a very easy task to say anything new 
about it. His chief object is to measure the 
past glory of the countries he has visited, and 
more particularly to determine how far that 
glory may be due to Hellenic literature and 
art, in which he is quite at home. He takes 
us to the site of ancient Trov, unhappy Troy so 
fiercely contended for by Greeks and Dardamans 
in times of old, and now again the object of 
scarcely less fierce, though bloodless contention be¬ 
tween rival antiquarians, divided into two hostile 
camps, and unable to decide whether the city of 
Priam occupied the head of the valley of the 
Skamander, or stood not far from the sea. Pro¬ 
fessor Stark is decidedly in favour of the higher 
position, and opposes the view taken by Dr. Schlie- 
mann, who lias been excavating for several years 
on the site of the later Roman Troja. 

From the plain of Troy the traveller proceeded 
to Lesbos and Smyrna and to the interesting mins 
of Ephesus, where he rejoiced in the discovery, 
not only of the true site, but of actual remains of 
the great temple of Artemis, revealed by the in¬ 
genuity and the untiring exertions of Mr. Wood. 
Perhaps the most interesting chapter is that on 
the so-called tomb of Tantalus, and the rock of 
Niobe, respectively near Smyrna and Magnesia, 
which transport us to ages anterior even to Homer 
and the war of Troy. It may not be known to 
the generality of English readers that Professor 
Stark is the author of a good-sized volume, con¬ 
taining a mass of archaeological and mythological 
research, grouped round the sculptured relics 
and myths of the House of Tantalus and 
Niobe. In the present volume the author touches 
but slightly on the religious conceptions embodied 
in these primeval myths, in which the nature- 
worship of Greece found its earliest poetical ex¬ 
pression. All that is necessary to prove his scien¬ 
tific conclusions is thrown into notes, which fill 
forty pages at the end of the volume. Here ample 
references and quotations are given, by which the 
scholar may test the truth of the author's views. 

The last portion of the book, which gives an 
account of the traveller's return through European 
Greece, contains little that is absolutely new, but 
much that is interesting with reference to the 
state of society and the prospects of the country. 
The author had neither time nor means at his 
command to make excavations, or to penetrate 
into localities hitherto imperfectly known. He 
has therefore wisely confined himself to giving 
the impressions which a traveller, saturated 
with the lore of ancient Hellas, and glowing 
with enthusiasm for ancient art, must naturally 
feel on first visiting the localities hallowed by the 
great men who are still venerated as the teachers 
of mankind in all that is beautiful in literature 
and art. W. Ihne. 

Miss Cooper’s Life of Thomas Wentworth , Earl 
of Strafford (London: Tinsley Brothers) will pro¬ 
bably be of use in spreading amongst that class of 
readers who would never approach the two folio 
volumes of the Strafford Letters, a knowledge of 
the leading facts in the life of the great Royalist 
statesman. Miss Cooper has at least avoided the 
rock upon which the majority of biographers make 
shipwreck, and is able to see that Wentworth as 
well as Pym may be admirable in many respects 
without being immaculate. Her work has evi¬ 
dently been a labour of love. But though the 
letters written by Wentworth to his wife, which 
Miss Cooper has obtained from Lord Houghton’s 
collection, will be read with interest, it cannot be 
said that she has succeeded in throwing any new 
light on Wentworth’s career, excepting, perhaps, 
by the suggestion that his most outrageous actions 
may be found to coincide with a peculiarly sharp 
fit of the gout. 

Miss Cooper, in fact, has unconsciously criticised 
her own book when she says, with reference to the 
verdicts of the Connaught juries (i. 384):— 

“Juries were then no moro immaculate bodies of 
men than now, and often arrived at verdicts which 
wore the very licences of wrong. But they are the 
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only guide for those who do not care to go through 
volumes of conflicting evidence and judge for them¬ 
selves." 

Her book, in short, is a good specimen of the sort 
of work which is done by people who do not care 
to go through volumes of conflicting evidence. 
She has got up the Life of Strafford without 
possessing more than a conventional knowledge of 
Lis contemporaries, or of the controversies of his 
slay. Of matters actually in print relating to 
■Strafford himself she frequently knows nothing. 
The only one of Mr. Forster's books which she 
appears to have consulted is the mere sketch of 
Eliot’s life in the Lives of British Statesmen ; and 
she consequently passes over the notable scene in 
Di25, in which Wentworth stood his ground in 
the committee on the disputed Yorkshire election, 
and the speech in which Eliot branded him as a 
■Catiline, with a mere reference to Eliot’s opposi¬ 
tion. She shares with many other people a strong 
feeling against Laud. Probably she never read 
his works, or she would have known that ho dis¬ 
tinctly denied the correctness of the account of 
his consecration of St. Catherine Cree Church, 
which she quotes unsuspiciously from Rushworth 
(i. 140). In the same wav she save that Laud 
justified the painting of God the Father in the 
window at Salisbury, broken by Sherfield, on the 
ground (i. 148) that the Deity had been in Scrip¬ 
ture called the “ Ancient of Days.” Laud’s words 
■were:— 

“ I do not think it lawful to make the picture of 
God the Father. ... I do not think but the repre¬ 
sentation of God the Father (as in the prophet Daniel 
he is called the ‘Ancient of Days’) hath been allowed, 
though erroneously, to bo made like an ancient old 
man." 

It is for Miss Cooper to explain the discrepancy. 

On constitutional matters Miss Cooper usually 
contents herself with generalities, nnd is fond of 
charging Charles with breaking his coronation 
oath bv governing contrary to law, at a time when 
the meaning of those laws was the very point at 
issue. Once or twice, however, she descends to 
particulars. She tells us (i. 21) that Charles, 
between his accession and the meeting of his first 
Parliament, “ issued warrants for raising troops for 
the war in the Palatinate on his sole authority”— 
in which part of Germany, by the way, there was 
no war going on at the time. She then proceeds 
as follows— 

“and to pay their expenses lie levied a tax on the 
•people which lie called ‘coat and conduct money,' for 
the dress nnd travelling costs of the soldiers, promis¬ 
ing that it should be repaid out of the Exchequer. 
This alone was sufficient to check all confidence.” 

Miss Cooper evidently thinks that coat and 
conduct money was a new invention of Charles’s; 
an opinion which was not shared by contempora¬ 
ries. Their objection was not that it was levied, 
hut that it was not repaid. S. R. Gardiner. 

M. LfioN Walras, Professor of Political 
Economy at Lausanne, has just published a paper 
entitled Principe Mathemntique de FEchange, 
which was communicated by him last year to the 
institute of France. M. Walras is about to pub¬ 
lish a treatise on political and social economy, of 
which the first volume will he devoted to “pure 
political economy,” that is to sav, abstract poli¬ 
tical economy, and will contain the mathe¬ 
matical theory of exchange, of which the paper 
now published indicates the principle. We make 
no doubt of the mathematical talent and in¬ 
genuity of M. Walras, hut we are not of those 
who look for either light or fruit in economics 
from an attempt to give mathematical form to 
the exposition of economic laws. The urgent 
economic need of the time, to our mind, lies in 
Hie very opposite direction. What is called for 
is not abstraction, formula, extreme generalisa¬ 
tion, but the observation of the actual facts of 
the economic world, and the discovery of their 
causes aud connexion. M. Walras seems to he 
of opinion that the late Mr. Mill's treatment of 


political economy was essentially mathematical, 
though not presented in mathematical form. And 
there are certainly some expressions in his work 
which, taken alone, might give colour to such a 
view; hut nothing could be more contrary to its 
general purpose and method. We know, indeed, 
from Mr. Mill’s own lips, that he absolutely re¬ 
jected the idea that economic laws are susceptible 
of mathematical exposition. As a mathematical 
exercise, the work which M. Walras proposes 
may possess high merit; and if we might borrow 
an expression from a famous scientific association, 
we should be disposed to refer it from the economic 
to the mathematical section of the field of 
science. 

Mr. Brassey’s “ Address to the Annual Con¬ 
ference of Co-operative Societies” contains some 
instructive facts and statistics, hut does not throw 
much light on the future of co-operation. It treats 
first of co-operative distribution, and the pro¬ 
position, that the co-operative system tends to 
displace retail trade, might almost, if it stood 
alone, make Archbishop Whateley rise from his 
grave. That distinguished prelate taught that the 
perfect adaptation of supply to demand by the re¬ 
tailers of food is the strongest proof in all natural 
theology of omniscient and benevolent design. 
We are not of the Archbishop’s mind as to the 
perfection of the retail system, but his ghost may 
be laid by Mr. Brassey’s statistics (p. 5); for we 
do not see in them much ground for believing that 
retail trade is about to be displaced by co-operation. 
The extent of co-operative trade is as yet alto¬ 
gether insignificant in comparison. Passing from 
co-operative distribution to the still more im- 

E ortaut subject of co-operative production, Mr. 

irnsscy raises our hopes to the highest point by 
two propositions: 1. “ By co-operative production 
a standard may he established for the adjustment 
of wages.” 2. “A more equal distribution of 
wealth may he obtained by co-operative pro¬ 
duction.” It is rather disappointing after this to 
he told only of formidable difficulties in the 
way of the system; and, finally, that they 
are such “ that the number of these societies may 
almost he counted on the fingers. Though some 
of the experiments actually tried have been suc¬ 
cessful, the failures have been more numerous 
than the successes.” Nor does one find much 
help towards the solution of the problem in the 
exhortntion: “Let the co-operators pursue their 
noble task, undaunted by difficulties, and inspired 
by a worthy ambition for independence.” In the 
discussion of collateral topics in his address, Mr. 
Brassey says: “ The rise in the rate of wages has 
been one of the most remarkable phenomena of 
our day. The consequent rise in prices presses 
with a heavy burden on even- individual.” Is 
this quite a fair description, on the part of a 
capitalist, of the relation of the late rise of prices 
to the rise of wages P Was the riso in the price 
of coal, for example, preceded by, and strictly 
proportioned to, the rise of wages ? In the same 
page we arc assured: “There is nothing new to 
economic science in our recent experience. All 
the oscillations in the labour market can be fully 
explained by the law of political economy that 
the rates of wages, like the prices of commodities, 
are regulated by demand and supply.” What real 
light is thrown on the movements of wages and 
prices by the old formula of demand and supply—a 
formula so vague that several different meanings, 
some of them absolutely false, have heen put upon 
it? Speaking of compensations for low wages, Mr. 
Brassey grows poetical:— 

“ The rustic labourer h is a garden gay with flowers. 
Tlio leafy shades protect him from tho noontide 
glare, and his cars are soot bed by the melodious 
minstrelsy of naturo—‘ tho moan of doves in imme¬ 
morial elms, nnd murmuring of innumerable bees.’ 
Jlis labours are performed in tho free fresh air. They 
are varied and interesting. They tend to invigorate, 
rather than to exhaust, his physicist powers. Tho 
term of his lifo is longor. His health is more easily 
preserved. The charms of the rural life, as sung by 
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the poet, and painted by the brush of a Linnell or a 
Birkett Foster, are to some natures inexhaustible. The 
golden corn, the purple heather, the sunny foreground, 
and the mellow distance,” Ste. 

Tell that to the rustic labourers of Dorsetshire, 
Devonshire, or Somersetshire! Who that has 
seen the joyless, weather-worn, prematurely- 
stooped, rheumatic, poorly fed and clad fann 
labourer of fifty, in one of those counties, could 
have supposed that he has had the compensation 
for low wages which Mr. Brassev’s lyrical effusion 
indicates? T. E. Clipfb Leslie. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Professor G. F. Armstrong’s King David is 
just ready, a volume of 275 pages, being the 
second part of his trilogy of The Tragedy of 
Israel, of which the first part was King Saul. 

Mr. Browning’s new poem is expected to be 
out in October. It will be on an entirely new- 
subject. 

Mr. Tennyson is writing some new Idylls of 
the King. One is said to ho finished. The new 
idylls will probably precede Vivien. 

The Rev. Dr. E. A. Abbott, Head-master of 
the City of London School, has m the press a 
short English grammar, entitled IIoio to Parse. 

The catalogue of Mr. Henry Huth’s magnifi¬ 
cent library is nearly ready for press. It is ex¬ 
pected to form three volumes folio, of the size of 
the large-paper Grenville Catalogue in the British 
Museum. It will not be a mere list of the hooks, 
hut will give the history of the rare copies from 
choice libraries, and notes as to the specialities of 
editions. 

Mr. W, Carew Hazlitt has in the press a 
new edition of the poet Suckling’s works, in which, 
he will give a few hitherto imprinted poems and 
letters of Suckling's, a facsimile of his autograph 
signature, &c. Mr. Ilalliwell has given Mr. 
Hazlitt leave to reprint his Illustrations of the 
Fairy Mythology of Shakspere (1845), one of the 
scarcest volumes of the old Shakspere Society. 
To it Mr. Hazlitt proposes to add a reprint of 
Ritson’s Fairy Tales , with two Dissertations; I. On 
Pygmies ; II. On Fairies (ed. Frank, 1831, from 
Ritson’s MS.), and some additional remarks and 
illustrations. 

The University of Padua, anxious to do honour 
to the memory of Petrarch, the 500th anniversary 
of whose death is, as has already heen noticed in 
the Academy, to he celebrated on July 19 next, 
has appointed a committee to determine the most 
fitting manner of commemorating the event, and 
paying homage to the poet whose latter years 
were spent at Padua, amt whose merits as one of 
the revivers of classical learning deserve special 
recognition from the University. Tho programme 
of the commemorative celebrations announces for 
the first day an excursion to Arqua to visit the 
house whicli he once occupied, and the spot where 
his remains rest. The second day it is proposed 
to devote to the exhibition of the Paduan MSS. 
and copies of the Italian editions of his works. 
Venice, which in the Marciana Library has pre¬ 
served a rich treasure of the MSS. of Petrarch—one 
of its earliest donors—intends to have a separate 
exhibition of these interesting literary remains, 
and the principal director of that institution is at 
present engaged in writing a critical review of the 
poems, with a notice of the poet in the character 
of politician, diplomatist, and patron of literature. 
The library at Trieste also promises, through its 
chief librarian, to yield its share of critical and 
laudatory tribute to the memory of the poet, in an 
exhibition of the numerous editions of Petrarch 
with which it has been enriched by the liberal 
donation of the advocate Signor Rosetti. 

The committee appointed to decide upon the 
best means of erecting a monument to the poet 
Hoffmann von Fallersleben, whose death we re¬ 
corded a few months ago, have, in conjunction 
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with the Due de Ratibor, determined that it 
should take the form of a colossal bust, raised on 
a pedestal to be suitably ornamented in relief. 
It is to be placed in the middle of one of the 
finest squares of Corvey, and near the library, 
which was so intimately associated with the later 
years of the poet’s long and active life. 

Mr. Frederick Bruckmann, of Munich and 
28, Henrietta-etreet, the English publisher of the 
well-known and justly admired Goethe Gallery, 
consisting of photographs from Wilhelm yon 
Kaulbach’s drawings of Goethe’s Female Charac¬ 
ters, with an explanatory text by Mr. G. II. 
Lewes, has, we are informed, purchased from 
Kaulbach’s executors the copyright of all the 
painter’s unpublished works. These are at least 
200 in number, and include among others a series 
of drawings of contemporary celebrities, designs 
for a picture of the Deluge, pen-and-ink sketches 
in illustration of the works of Shakspere, Homer, 
Heine, &c. 

Os the subject discussed at the last meeting of 
the New Shakspere Society, the genuineness of 
the Porter's speeches in Macbeth, Mr. Browning 
has given his opinion strongly in favour of their 
genuineness, and of their humour being worthy of 
.shakspere. These were among the positions Mr. 
Hales maintained in his paper, and in which he 
was warmly supported by Mr. Tom Taylor and 
Mr. Fumivall. 

We are very glad to find that Mrs. Horace 
Howard Furness, of Philadelphia, the accom¬ 
plished wife of the editor of the magnificent vari¬ 
orum edition of Shakspere now in course of issue, 
has finished her Concordance to Shakespereis Poems: 
nn Index to every Word therein contained :— 

“To your audit comes 
Their distinct parcels in combined sums." 

Mrs. Furness’s handsome volume, which matches 
her husband’s edition in size, look, and faithful 
labour, contains every instance of even every par¬ 
ticle in Shakspere’s poems, every a, and, for, 
&c., and distinguishes the different parts of speech 
of the same form, like back, noun and adverb, 
by italic type for the second sense. The only 
•shortcoming in the book is its not carrying out 
this principle completely, so that the entries for all, 
adjective, noun, and adverb; for for, preposition 
and conjunction, are respectively mixed under one 
and the same heading. These are cases where 
the word (all or for ) has “ two or more meanings.” 
as Mrs. Furness says, and do not come under the 
•exception of “purely grammatical distinctions,” 
like in as a preposition, and in as a postposition or 
complement of a verb—“Circles her body in ” = 
encircles her body. So little change is needed 
to render the book consistent and perfect, that we 
hope Mrs. Furness will thus complete her admi¬ 
rable work. The book comes at a time when the 
close work at Shakspere’s vocabulary and metre 
revived by the New Shakspere Society renders it 
doubly welcome. Mrs. Furness deserves the grate¬ 
ful thanks of every student of Shakspere. 

Tdf. city of Leghorn has decreed the erection 
•of a monument in honour of F. Domenico Guer- 
razzi, the most brilliant novelist of Tuscany, who 
died a short time since. 

A cohmittek has been formed in Galicia which 
is collecting subscriptions for a medal to be pre¬ 
sented to the painter Matesko. Matesko may be 
considered as one of the first, if not the first, of 
Slavonic artists. 

The psychological range possible to a Green¬ 
lander is so extremely narrow that, although the 
Danish Church has possessed seminaries at two 
of the stations for many years, not one single 
convert has shown intelligence enough to be made 
pastor. At last, however, a young man of singu¬ 
lar talent has been found, Tobias Mdrch by name, 
and he was ordained by the Bishop of Zealand on 
May 18. The fact that such an ordination was 
unique in the annals of the Lutheran Church 
made the event one of great interest to the in¬ 
habitants of Copenhagen. 


The publication of an Italian Review, which 
will be the first Italian periodical published in 
Germany, is announced for September next, under 
the editorship of Herr Karl Hillebrand. Some of 
the best-known names in Italy, such as those of 
Villari and Gallenga, are included in the list of 
contributors. 

The Austrian poet Robert namerling, author 
of Ahasuerus, ha3 accepted a commission to write 
the biographies of the most distinguished con¬ 
temporary Italian writers for Meyer’s Lexicon, 
beginning with the letter C. Professor Angelo de 
Gubernatis is engaged on similar work for the 
twelfth edition of Brockliaus’ Conversations-Lex- 
ikon. 

A St. Petersburg publisher has in the press 
the complete works of the late Alexander Ilill- 
ferding, who died in 1872. They will occupy six 
volumes, and will be invaluable for the light which 
they throw on the present, past, and future of the 
Slavonic race. 

The Academy of Inscriptions has awarded the 
first prize on the Gobert foundation to M. de Bois- 
lisle, for his work entitled Chumbre des Coniptes de 
Paris: Pieces Justi/icalives]witr servir a niistoirc 
des Premiers Presidents. The second prize was 
awarded to M. Tuetev, for his work on Les Ecor- 
cheurs sons Charles Vll. 

An ancient MS., which had evidently strayed 
during the Commune, was found the other day at 
a cook-shop, where it had been left by a mason, 
and had been given to the children as a plaything. 
The MS., which is on paper, and is evidently a 
copy of a still older cartulary, is entitled Abbatia 
de Saviyneio ordinis Cisterciensis. On the last 
leaf is tiie following entry, in a later hand than 
the body of the MS.:— 

“Le dernier jour d’Octobre, 1125, fut pris le cliastel 
do Mayer.ne par le comte de Salberi, Anglais, et fut 
reconquis sur le diet Anglais l'an 1418, le 28'jour 
d’april, et fut mis le siege devant la ville du Mans 
par Charles, roy de France, le 1"'lundy do caresmc 
1117, et reconquis le jeudi nhsolu.” 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 

The Journal of the Society of Arts for May 8 
contains a report of a highly interesting Paper by 
Mr. H. G. Kennedy' on the Antiquities of Siam 
and Camboja, as well as of the discussion which 
followed, in which the Chairman (Dr. Ilyde 
Clarko) stated his ethnological views upon the 
early populations of Asia and America. Mr. 
Kennedy drew attention to tho fact that the 
Siamese originally descended from Northern 
Laos, and did not become known to history 
until tho fourteenth century of our era. The 
magnificent ruins of deserted cities, with tbeir 
gigantic causeways, stone bridges, and megalith ic 
temples, which excite the wonder of the traveller, 
belonged to the older empire of the Cambojans, 
and bear witness to its power and prosperity. 
Inscriptions seem to show that they derived their 
religion direct from India. Tbeir modem de¬ 
scendants are indolent or barbarous. Mr. Ken¬ 
nedy inclined to the belief that the civilisation 
of both Cambojans and Siamese came rather from 
Hindustan than from China. Their distinctive 
customs and ceremonies are unlike anything that 
we find in the Celestial Empire, while, on the 
other hand, the institution of a dual sovereignty 
—of a major king and a subordinate one—and 
the ceremonial which takes place at a coronation 
reproduce observances found in Brahminical 
works of the greatest antiquity'. 

An enterprising Pomeranian family of fisher¬ 
men has been the means of opening on the Samland 
coast of the Baltic a salmon fishery, which pro¬ 
mises to become an important branch of industry, 
and is of more than local interest, Bince the success 
with which the attempt has been attended shows 
how readily, even at apparently unfavourable spots, 
the sea may be made to yield supplies of food and 
sources of wealth in return for a very slight ex- 
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penditure of labour and money, provided the 
effort he directed with ordinary sagacity and 
prudence. 

Letters from Australia announce that Mr. 
Forrest was to leave Champion Bay at the end of 
last month, and to proceed with his expedition in 
the direction of Mount Luke, crossing the Murchi¬ 
son near Mount Gould. The expedition, which 
consists of sLx men and eighteen horses, carries 
provisions for six mouths, and is especially orga¬ 
nised for the purpose of tracing the course of the 
Murchison to its sources, with a view of carrying 
a telegraphic line along its banks, and following 
as far as practicable an easterly direction. If Mr. 
Forrest should be successful in prosecuting the 
object aimed at in this expedition, he will not 
only open to our knowledge an area of no less than 
100 million acres of ground, hitherto untrodden 
by the feet of any white man, but he will solve 
the important geographical problem involved in 
the question of what lies beyond the water-shed 
of the Murchison, besides many others of scarcely 
less scientific and practical importance to the 
future development and permanent prosperity of 
the colony. It is not improbable that Mr. For¬ 
rest may have no better report to give us than 
that which Colonel Warburton supplies in regard 
to the regions lying bey ond and to the north of 
tho stony desert which he traversed on his line 
of exploration ; but whatever the result may’ be, 
it evidently behoves the Colony to make itself 
acquainted with its own domain, and we hope the 
public will liberally respond to the appeal made to 
it for its support of Mr. Forrest’s expedition, which 
lias as y'et received only a very inadequate subsidy 
from the Colonial Government. 

Dr. Karl Zittel, in a letter addressed to the 
Kblnische Zeitnng, and printed in that journal 
on May 18, after announcing his return from his 
fourteen weeks’ wanderings in the Libyan desert, 
and the safe arrival of the Roblfs expedition in 
the Upper Nile district, describes the general 
results of the undertaking, which, if not of any 
great practical value, are undoubtedly of consider¬ 
able scientific interest. The locality and nature 
of the districts traversed necessarily preclude the 
possibility of discoveries, either in regard to the 
tribes occupying the lands, the practicability of 
cultivating hitherto unused ground, or the exis¬ 
tence of oases, lakes, or rivers. And all that the 
expedition has done, when considered from a 
simply practical and utilitarian point of view, is 
to decide beyond question that tho Libyan desert 
is the most sterile and barren part of the 
entire Sahara; that tho irrigation and colo¬ 
nisation of the true desert are alike impos¬ 
sible ; and that the permanent occupation 
of the oases is not feasible on account of their 
isolated positions. These results, rather nega¬ 
tive than positive, and which rather confirm than 
extend our previous knowledge, are, however, in 
themselves of considerable importance, bv helping 
to set at rest lomi-ventilated questions. The main 
value of the liohlfs expedition consists in the 
numerous astronomical, barometrical, geognostic, 
palaeontological, and other scientific observations 
made by' its directors. Determinations of the 
degree of humidity and the quantity of ozone 
present in the atmosphere were made with great 
regularity; the flora of the oases was carefully 
examined by Professor Aclierson; the fauna, in¬ 
cluding a rich variety of insects, met with equal 
attention, whilo the geology was studied with 
minute assiduity. In this last-named department 
of scientific enquiry real discovery has been made ; 
for instead of meeting in the desert with one uni¬ 
form cover of nummulites, lime, and sand, the 
ground was found to consist of chalk, eocene and 
miocene formations, intermingled with an abun¬ 
dant mass of splendidly preserved fossil remains. 
Not the least interesting of the results of the ex¬ 
pedition are the extensive series of photographs, 
taken by M. Ilemele, of the scenery, buildings, 
natives, and animals belonging to the desert. 
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New Rush — a town which has sprung into 
existence since the diamond rage in South Africa, 
and whose birth is not yet registered on our maps 
—is already a town of some importance. From 
the lUuftrirte Zeitung it appears that it contains 
six churches, two large public halls, a circus, ex¬ 
tensive public offices, prisons, and a postal servioe, 
both in working order, and a good-sized market 
place. Two years ago it was a perfect wilderness, 
inhabited by ostriches and wild goats. Now, the 
balls given during the winter season call forth a 
display of diamonds, costumes, and lace, such as it 
would be hard to surpass in Europe. The only 
difference is that orchestral bands are here un¬ 
known, their place being supplied by two or 
three stringed instruments and a piano. The police 
is capitally organized under the command of an 
Englishman, an ex-cavalry officer. 

The particular diamond mines which have given 
birth to this town are those of Colesberg, situated 
a short distance off. They are divided into about 
3,000 claims, which have been worked to an 
average depth of 100 feet. The mine thus pre¬ 
sents the appearance of an immense crater, studded 
with innumerable excavations. Amid the noise 
of creaking pulleys, revolving ropes, and trucks 
everlastingly in motion, 12,000 men are daily hard 
at work. Some of the sections have been aban¬ 
doned, but the greater part yield good returns, 
although since 1872 the price of diamonds has 
decidedly gone down in the market, owing to the 
large “ finds ” which have been made. 

From an Archangel correspondent of the 
Russian Golos it appears that, during the ensuing 
summer, it is in contemplation to despatch two 
scientific expeditions, one to the Kerne district 
and to Russian Lapland with the object of making 
a study of the geology of the region and examining 
the traces of ancient glaciers, and the other to the 
shores of the "White Sea, for the purpose of making 
zoological researches. Much interest attaches to 
these operations, for Dr. Yarkinsky, who for the 
last two years has been at work in these parts, lias 
discovered a great many specimens of lish mid 
Crustacea of an entirely new character. 

We learn from the States that the United States 
steamer Tusrarora , Commander Belknap, engaged 
in taking deep-sea soundings, left Honolulu March 
18, and arrived at Y’okohanm, Japan, April 27, 
having made seventy-two casts, the deepest of 
which was 3,287 fathoms. .She will now examine 
the southern coast of Japan, from which she will 
carry a line of soundings to Touoga, Aleutian 
Islands, and thence complete the arc of the great 
circle to the point reached last autumn from Puget 
Sound. 

Petermann’s Mittheilangen give nn interesting 
table by E. Dicrke, of Berlin, of all the colleges, 
schools, and normal training institutions in the 
German Empire. From this it appears that 
109,4! >5 teachers are required for the instruction 
of the entire number of children capable of 
attending school, and consequently that provision 
has to be made annually for the training of about 
4,500 schoolmasters to supply the ordinary average 
loss by death, withdrawal, and other causes. 

The Revue deg Deu.r Mondes contains an inte¬ 
resting paper, entitled “ Le Tonkin et les Rela¬ 
tions Commerciales,'’ which, we imagine, is 
intended to be, in some sort, nn apology for the 
line of action recently pursued bv the French 
in that remote part of the Indo-Chinese peninsula, 
about which, unfortunately, we possess so little 
trustworthy information, anil we think that some 
ot the assertions put forward must lie received 
with a certain amount of caution. After some 
introductory observations respecting the expedition 
which, at the request of the Annamite Govern¬ 
ment, was sent to Tonkin last October, under the 
command of the ill-fated Lieut. Francis Gamier, the 
writer divides his paper into two distinct parts, in 
the former of which he relates how one M. Dupuis 
made his way through Tonkin by the Red River 
and its atlluents to ^ the Chinese province of 


Yunnan, and how a Jew months ago the com¬ 
mander of the Baurayne war-steamer explored the 
seacoest of this country, and delivered it from the 
pirates who had so long infested it, and who had 
for four months actually kept the ports in a state 
of blockade. M. Dupuis, we should mention, 
originally started from Hongkong at the end of 
October, 1872, with the ostensible purpose of 
conveying through Tonkinese territory r cargo of 
munitions of war, including chassepots and re¬ 
volvers, to the Chinese General Ma, who was then 
engaged in operations against the Mahometan 
rebels in Y’iinnan. After encountering consider¬ 
able difficulties and delays, M. Dupuis reached his 
destination in the spring of Inst year, and was well 
received by Ma, who congratulated him on having 
been the first to accomplish so hazardous a 
journey. On his return the Chinese General 
gave him an escort of 160 braves (i.e., soldiers'), 
with whom, after having sent his companion back 
to Ilongkong, M. Dupuis took up his quarters at 
the chief town of Tonkin, “afin d'y ouvrir un 
eomptoir et de poser les premieres bases du traitiS 
de navigation,” which was also one of the objects 
of poor M. Garuier’s mission. The complications 
arising from this course of action on the part of 
this somewhat curious diplomatic agent (who, 
as we happen to know, has usually carried on a 
very humble mercantile business at Hankow, in 
China), gave rise to the active interference of the 
French naval authorities in Tonkinese affairs, 
the immediate result of which has been the 
signature of a treaty of commerce, but with 
regard to what is to follow eventually, it would 
be premature to hazard a guess. The writer in 
the Revue deg Deux Mondes, in speaking of M. 
Dupuis’ journey through Tonkin, takes occasion 
to allude to our repeated and hitherto ineffectual 
efforts to open a commercial route between the 
north-east provinces of India and south-western 
Chinn, and he maintains that if the Song-koi or 
Red River be opened to European commerce, no 
other route will be able to compete with that 
through Tonkin, which M. Dupuis lias so success¬ 
fully explored. In the second portion of his 
paper the writer gives, at some length, interesting 
details respecting Tonliin and its resources, from 
which we gather that it abounds in the precious 
metals, as well as copper, iron, zinc, &c., that it 
is well off' in the matter of vegetable products, 
and that the inhabitants are remarkable for the 
pureness of their Mongol type, though they differ 
somewhat in appearance from their neighbours 
the Chinese. Hurricanes and typhoons, tigers 
and other wild beasts, fevers and dysentery, are the 
chief, and, we must own, rather serious, drawbacks 
to a residence in this country, which may not 
impossibly become of great importance to the 
commercial world at no very distant date, if 
Captain Sprye’s proposed caravan route to Yunnan 
should prove a failure. 


THE CHEVALIER HE GRAMONT AND LA BELLE 
HAMILTON. 

In an introduction to Count Antony Hamilton’s 
Memoirsof the Chevalier de Gramont it is told how 
the Chevalier made love to Elizabeth Hamilton, 
and how, when about to quit England, he was over¬ 
taken at Dover by the lady’s brothers, who asked 
the Chevalier whether he had not forgotten some¬ 
thing in London, and received the reply: “ O yes, 
I liavo forgotten to marry your sister.” (The 
Memoirs themselves do not contain this story). 
But however flighty the Chevalier may have been, 
the friends of the lady took care that a proper 
provision was made for her; and it will be seen 
that the Chevalier (then about forty years old) 
was, as might be expected, liberal in the way of 
settlement. A few days ago the original settle¬ 
ment made on the marriage was sold in London 
by public auction. I am not aware that the 
document has been hitherto noticed, and therefore 
send you an epitome of the contents, which are 
in three skins of parchment, signed by the 
Chevalier. His autograph is of great rarity. 


The Due de Gramont baa just printed fear 
private circulation a few copies of a History of the 
House of Gramont; but I am not aware if the 
settlement is there alluded to. 

The settlement is in English, and is stated to 
be made in the City of London, November 9, 
1663, between the Right Honourable Philibert de 
Gramon (sic), commonly known and called by 
the name of the Chevalier de Gramon, second son 
of the late Duke de Gramon, deceased, and second 
brother and heir presumptive and apparent of the 
Right Honourable Henry de Gramon, Earl or 
Count of Toulonjou, in the province of Bearne, in 
the kingdom of France, by their mother Claude 
de Momorencie Duchess de Gramon, second wife 
of the said late Duke de Gramon, of the one part; 
and the Right Noble James Duke of Ormond, ma¬ 
ternal uncle of Elizabeth Hamilton, daughter of 
the Right Honourable Sir George Hamilton, of 
Greensow, in the county of Londonderry', in the 
province of Ulster, in the kingdom of Deland, 
Knight, and the Right Honourable James- 
Hamilton, Earl of Abercorn, eldest brother of the 
said Sir George, and paternal uncle of the said 
Elizabeth, of the second part. In consideration 
of a marriage to be had between the Chevalier 
and Elizabeth Hamilton on the following morning- 
according to the rites of the Holy Catholic and 
Apostolic Church, and of 13,0704 18«. 6d. paid to 
the Chevalier by the said Sir George Hamilton, 
the Chevalier agrees that one third of the 
13,0704 18s. 6d. being (at 13 livres Tournois 
for every pound sterling) 170,000 livres Tournois, 
and also the stun of 9,0004 sterling, the property 
of the Chevalier, and all other the personal estate 
of the Chevalier, should during the joint lives of 
himself and Elizabeth and the life of the survivor 
lie in community between them,and governed by the 
custom of the City of Paris, although they might 
happen to reside elsewhere than in Paris. This, 
provision was to be in bar of any claim by 
Elizabeth to or out of any estates or offices of the 
Chevalier’s elder brother, the Count, which 
might descend to the Chevalier. The other two 
third parts of the said marriage portion were to be 
at the sole disposition of the said Elizabeth, not¬ 
withstanding the marriage, and she was to be at 
liberty during her life to renounce and disclaim 
the community before agreed on, and thereupon 
she should become solely entitled to the whole of 
that 13,0764 18a. 6d. And it was bIbo agreed 
that she should be entitled solely and apart from 
the Chevalier to all real and personal estate which 
during the marriage or afterwards should by any 
means come to her. The survivor of the two was 
to be at liberty to take at a valuation (specified 
in the inventory) to the extent of 20,000 livres 
Tournois, or 20,000 livres in ready money, any of 
the goods put in community. Neither of them 
was to be answerable for the debts of the other 
contracted before the marriage. The Chevalier 
tlien assigns to the Duke of Ormond nnd Earl of 
Abercorn the [yearly] sum of 16,000 livres Tour¬ 
nois out of the estates of liis brother, the Count, if 
the reversion of them shall fall to him, and out of 
all his (the Chevalier's) real and personal estate 
present and future, so that Elizabeth is to have 
the 16,000 livres yearly after the death of the 
Chevalier, but only on condition that she renounces 
the benefits thereinbefore provided for her. The 
Chevalier covenants that his brother, the Count, 
is unmarried and has no lawful issue, male or 
female, and is seised of the viscountcies, seignories, 
lordships, and manors of Asto, Semrac, and other 
places m the province of Bearne, and that they 
will descend to him (the Chevalier) if he should 
survive his said brother; and that his said brother 
was then possessed of the Seneschalship or 
Government of Begorre, in the province of Bearne, 
nnd was the King of France's Lord Lieutenant- 
General and General-Governor of the kingdom of 
Navarre, and that the said seignories, places, 
chargee, and employments were of the average 
yearly value of 6,0001 ., and that the Chevalier 
would not do anything to prevent the same from 
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descending to him, and that he, the Chevalier, 
■whs then possessed of ready money, goods, and 
chattels, to the value of 120,000 livres Tournois. 
The Chevalier then enters into what, in modem 
phrase, are called covenants for title and for 
further assurance. And lastly it is declared that 
the document was to be construed most favour¬ 
ably for the said Elizabeth Hamilton. The deed 
is signed by the Chevalier, Philibert de gramont. 
The seal of arms is gone. 

With the settlement is a receipt on parchment, 
signed by the Chevalier, for tno said sum of 
13,000/. 18*. 5d. 

Both documents are attested by Moskry (Mus- 
kerry ?), Milo Power, and Nich. Armorer. 

This settlement was in 1705 produced in evi¬ 
dence for some purpose in France, as appears by 
the following note in the margin of the third skin: 
“ Paraphd le quinz' jour de juin mil sept cent 
cinq, suivant notre proces verbal.” (Siened) Le 
Camus, A. Herbert. And the like note is on the 
receipt. A. J. Horwood. 


women's rights in the last century. 

In turning through some files of old newspapers, 
we have been surprised to notice that the 
question’ as to the propriety of women taking a 
more prominent part in public affairs was quite 
as diligently discussed a century ago as it is now- 
ardays. A few extracts which we have made will 
furnish somewhat curious illustrations of this. 
The Morning Post of April 14, 1780, contains the 
following announcement:— 

“ Casino, no. 43 Great Marlborough Street, this 
■evening, the 14th inst, will commence the First 
Sessions of the Female Parliament. The De¬ 
bate to be carried on by Ladies only, and a Lady 
to preside in the chair. Question—Is that as¬ 
sertion of Mr. Pope's founded in justice, which 
says ‘ Every woman is at heart a rake P ’ On 
the Sunday evening a theological question to be 
discussed.” 

In succeeding issues of the paper, formal reports 
of the proceedings of this parliament in petticoats 
are pumished, such as:—Friday, April 21. The 
Speaker having taken the chair, it was resolved 
nem. con. that the assertion of Mr. Pope’s, which 
says, ‘ Every woman is at heart a rake ’ is not 
founded in justice. A member presented to the 
House several petitions from men milliners, men 
wantua makers, &c., &c., against a bill entitled 
4 An Act to prevent men from monopolising wo¬ 
men’s professions.’ Resolved that said hill and 
said petitions be considered.” 

“ Such is the universal rage for public speak¬ 
ing,” writes the Morning Post, of May 20, 1780, 

“ that the Honourable Mrs. L-, possessed of no 

less than two thousand pounds a year, constantly 
speaks at the Casino Rooms on the nights of the 
ladies’ debates.” 

In the Morning Post of March 9,1781, we meet 
with this report :—“ La Belle Assemblbe—Budget. 
The opening of the Budget, and the debate which 
ensued upon the taxes that were proposed by the 
female Premier, ns the Ways and Means for pro¬ 
curing the supplies for the present year, afforded 
such high and uncommon amusement to the nu¬ 
merous and splendid company in the Rooms, that 
a general request was made that on the subsequent 
Friday the Ladies should resume the considera¬ 
tion of the Budget, in preference to the question 
given out from the chair. In obedience, there¬ 
fore, to the desire of the public, the Ladies mean 
this evening to resume the debate on the follow¬ 
ing taxes, viz.:— 

1. Old maids and bachelors over a certain age. 

2. On men milliners, men mantua makers, men 
marriage brokers. 

3. On female foxes, female dragoons, female 
playwrights, and females of all descriptions who 
usurp the occupations of the men. 

4. On monkies, lap-dogs, butterflies, parrots, 
sad puppies, including those of the human species. 


5. On made-up complexions. 

8 . On French dancers, French frizeurs, French 
cooks, French milliners, and French fashion 
mongers. 

7. On quacks and empirics, including those of 
the State, the Church, and the Bar, etc., etc.” 

About this time, too, we find the following in¬ 
genious problem propounded for the solution of a 
like gathering in “ The Large Hall, Cornhill— 
“ Which is the happiest period of a man’s life: 
when courting a wife, when married to a wife, or 
when burying a bad wife.” 

In 1788 an advertisement appears of the pro¬ 
posed opening, on March 17, of Rice’s elegant 
rooms (late Hickford's), Brewer Street, Golden 
Square, for public debate by ladies only. The first 
subject suggested seems quite as comprehensive in 
the matter of women’s rights as the most zealous 
advocate of them in our own day could desire. 
This is it: “ l)o not the extraordinary abilities of 
the ladies in the present age demand academical 
honours from the Universities, a right to vote at 
elections, and to be returned members of parlia¬ 
ment ?” 


THE PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 

Mr. Besant sends us the following:— 

The greater portion of the work connected with 
the Ordnance Survey of Palestine executed during 
the last two years has just been brought home by 
Lieutenant Conder, the officer in charge, and is 
now lying at the office of the Palestine Explora¬ 
tion Fund. 

The staple of the work consists of the map, 
which is executed on the one-inch scale, and aims 
at being exhaustive, especially as regards the 
points of antiquarian and biblical interest. Every 
ancient road, aqueduct, and line of communication 
has been most minutely traced, and all ruins of 
whatever date, from the earliest Jewish and 
Canaanite remains, down to the latest Saracenic 
work of interest, have been visited, and are lixed 
in situ. 

In addition to these sheets, which now include 
about half Palestine from Dan to Beersheba (3,000 
square miles), two volumes of very detailed notes, 
made on the spot and daily transcribed, furnishing 
exact information as to all that is visible above 
the present surface, have been prepared, to which 
geological and other observations are added. 

But perhaps the most valuable part of the 
collection is the series of special surveys and large- 
scale plans of all buildings of interest yet come 
across by the party; there are from seventy to 
eighty of these, being all of places either entirely 
unknown, or at all events never previously ex¬ 
amined with sufficient attention; they include 
every kind of architectural detail likely to be of 
service in the comparison of the various ex¬ 
amples. 

Among the most interesting of these may be 
noted the exploration of Caesarea Palestine, where 
the Temple of Herod was discovered almost beneath 
the remains of the Crusaders’ Cathedral, with the 
greataqueductswhich brought waterfromtheCroco- 
dile River Zerka, and from the hill springs; while 
on the south of the town the ruined amphitheatre 
described by Josephus was examined ana planned. 
Not far north, in the wildest part of Carmel, the 
ruins of a Roman town, previously unknown, 
were discovered—foundations and bases of columns 
—a site requiring examination and excavation. 
Again, in the hills west of Samaria a small town 
was discovered which is not even marked on the 
best map. The stones of its buildings are some of 
them ten feet long, and there is a public edifice, 
the foundations alone remaining, of fine masonry, 
but differing essentially from the usual plan of 
either a church or a temple, and yet evidently 
intended for some religious purpose. 

The intricate windings of the traditional Cave 
of Adullam have been followed out to the end. 
The summer palace of Herod at S. Fureid&s was 
visited and planned, and Joshua’s tomb at Tibneh, 


with its two hundred lamp-niches, was explored. 
Near Nazareth another site of much importance, 
belonging to the later period of Greek influence 
in Palestine, was for the first time described, but 
has not as yet been identified. To these we may 
add no fewer than seven new churches not ex¬ 
plored by the Comte du Vogud, and r still larger 
number of early Christian monasteries, some with 
curious frescoes, and principally new discoveries. 

The value of the work beyond its intrinsic 
worth lies in the fact that it furnishes an exact 
basis for further exhaustive labours; the officer in 
charge will be able to say decidedly what points 
would be likely to furnish interesting results, and 
what would not repay the labour of excavation. 
The final result of the works of the Fund will thus 
be an exhaustive account of all that is of interest 
in Palestine. 

In addition to the maps and plans is an ex¬ 
tremely interesting collection of water-colour 
sketches by Lieutenant Conder, illustrating places, 
maimers and customs, natural history, &c. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

DR. SCHLrEMANNS DISCOVERIES. 

Queen's College, Oxford : May 23,1874. 

The eloquent review in the Quarterly of Dr. 
Schliemann’s discoveries at Troy has induced me 
to return to this subject, and to M. Uenormant's 
highly interesting and suggestive letters to the 
Academy. The Quarterly reviewer has fallen 
jnto a curious misconception upon one point. He 
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believes that the Trojan explorations will demolish 
the current theory of three successive apes—of 
stone, bronze, and iron. Of course, however, it is 
plain that they can do nothing of the kind, since 
no archaeologist would pretend that each of the 
three ages has been everywhere contemporaneous; 
on the contrary, there are some races at the 
present day which are still in the stone age. 
\Vkat Dr. Sclilieruann's discoveries really prove 
is, that the earliest settlement at Ilissarlik was 
much more civilised than the two which suc¬ 
ceeded it, and that the site of the old hill-fortress 
was occupied by tribes each more barbarous than 
the other, and all more or less unacquainted with 
the metals. Demetrius of Skepsis states that the 
Troad was overrun by various Thrakian tribes at 
different epochs ; and we know from the evidence 
of classical authors that even in the ‘era of Perikles, 
when Greek colonies were lining the coast of 
Thrace, there were still tribes in the interior 
whose weapons were of stone, and who built their 
pile dwellings in the hikes, like the I’aeonians 
transported by Darius. 

It is possible, that the race which immediately 
preceded the Greek inhabitants of Novum Ilium 
at Ilissarlik, and lived in wooden huts, was that 
of the Kimmerians, whose appearance in Asia 
Minor is dated in the seventh century b.c. Hero¬ 
dotus (i. 16) assigns it to the reign of Ardys 
of Lydia, but the inscriptions of Assur-bani-pal 
describe two captive Kimmerian chiefs as being 
among the tribute sent bv Gyges to the Assyrian 
monarch in GOO b.c. Shortly afterwards, Gvges 
broke off his relations with Assyria and sent help 
to Psammitikhus, king of Egypt, who had just 
revolted from the Assyrian yoke ; in consequence 
of which, Assur-bani-pal tells us, the gods punished 
the Lydian king, by allowing the Gimirrai or 
Kimmerians to overrun Lydia and kill Gvges, 
who was succeeded by his son Ardys. The Kim- 
merians, however, must have penetrated into Asia 
Minor and destroyed the Milesian colony of 
Sinope only just before the tribute of Gyges was 
sent to Nineveh, since they are first met with on 
the monuments in the reign of Essar-Haddon 
(b.c. 061-009), in Khupusca, an Armenian dis¬ 
trict, under a chief called Teuspa, whose Persian 
name cannot fail to strike everyone. They had 
reached the eastern shores of the’ Euxine—though 
the Greek settlers there still surrounded them 
with an atmosphere of myth — at the time 
when Odyssey xi. 15-19 was written; and this 
as Kirchhoff has acutely pointed out, could 
not have been much before 600 b.c. The state¬ 
ment of Herodotus (iv. 11,12; i. 103-106), there¬ 
fore, that the Kimmerians had been driven from 
their seats on the Tyras or Dniester by the nomad 
Scyths, not very long before the first unsuccessful 
siege of Nineveh by Kvaxnres, and during the 
reigu of Psammitikhus, is fully confirmed. The 
occupation of the western part of Lydia by the 
invaders may accordingly be placed’ about 600 
b.c., and this would very- well agree with our 
being told by Strabo that Novum Ilium was 
founded in the time of the last Lydian dynasty, 
perhaps in the early days of Kroesus. It i’s more 
than probablo that the Kimmerians were joined 
by some of the tribes of Kolkhis and Pontus, 
whose territory they passed through. One of the 
most important of these were the Mossynoeki, or 
Moschi, called Meshech in the Old 'Testament, 
and Muscai in the Assyrian inscriptions. In the 
twelfth century b.c. they' had Ireen the leading 
people of Asia Minor; and Tiglath-l’ileser I. 
(1160 B.c.) informs us that they had conquered 
Comngene and held under tribute for fifty years 
the countries of Alzi and Purukhunzi (between 
the Upper Tigris and Euphrates), which had 
once been subject to Assyria. Almost the first 
act of his reign was to defeat their five kings.and 
their army of 20,000 men, and then to plunder 
their cities, from which ho brought back, among 
other things, vessels of bronze and iron. The latter 
metal must h &<0 been long known to the inhabit¬ 
ants of this region. 


The Khalybes were famous for their working in 
iron and steel, and M. Lenormant has shown that 
the mountainous district to the south-west of the 
Caspian was the cradle of the “ Turanian ” race, 
“ the mountain of the world,” or “ of the East,” 
to which the Accadian (and Finnish) mythology 
looked back, and on which the ark of the Chaldean 
Noah rested. Philology proves that iron was 
known to the ancestors of the Finns and the 
Accndians before their separation, and the Tubal 
or Tibareui, who are always named in association 
with the Moschi, remind us of Tubal-Oain, the 
eponyme of the metallurgists in Genesis. Now it is 
clear that the successive inhabitants of Troy, who 
were all equally unacquainted with iron, can have 
had nothing to do with the great metal-working 
nations east of the Ilalys. If M. Lenormant is 
right in thinking that Tiglath-Pileser I. crossed 
that river, and even penetrated as fur as Mysia, all 
the remains found by Dr. Schliemann must be 
anterior to the twelfth century b.c. For my own 
part, however, I cannot follow the learned French 
scholar in this part of his argument; the Assyrian 
king seems to me never to have been west of the 
Ilalys ; and as late as the reign of Assur-bani-pal 
the name of Lydia is said to have been heard at 
Nineveh for the first time. Up to this time I 
believe that the Troad must have remained un¬ 
affected by the populations of the eastern part of 
Asia Minor. The sole fact in favour of a con¬ 
nexion between them is that among the kings 
of Comngene defeated by Tiglath-Pileser I. were 
Sadi-anteru and Cili-anteru, the son of Cali-anteru, 
names which recall .SWi/attes and such words as 
Skaniffurfcr, Maewiirfer, Kass under. This, how¬ 
ever, need not imply anything more than a common 
linguistic origin at some remote era, and it is 
noteworthy that the Medo-Elamite inscriptions 
of Mal-Amir—written in a dialect closely resem¬ 
bling that of the modern Finnic tribes—mention 
a god Teru or Anteru. I am therefore inclined 
to see in the Kimmerian inroad the first move¬ 
ment from Pontus to Mysia within the period 
disclosed by Dr. Schliemann's excavations; and 
it is a curious fact that, while the stratum of 
buildings which I have supposed to belong to the 
Kimmerians and the mixed tribes who had joined 
them is wholly of wood, the Mossynoeki are said 
to have constructed their houses and fortifications 
of the same material, and to have derived their 
name from a word /luauw, which signified “a 
wooden tower ” in their language (see Dion, Hal. 
i. 26; Strabo, 549). They also wore helmets of 
wood, according to Herodotus (vii. 78, where 
they are distinguished from their neighbours the 
Moschi) ; and the account given by Xenophon 
(Aiuib. v. 4, 26) of one of their hill-fortresses is 
an exact description of Ilissarlik. 

If, then, the immediate predecessors of the 
Greeks of Novum Ilium may be considered to 
bo Kimmerians and Mossynoeki, their pre¬ 
decessors again would have been one of the 
numerous Thrakian tribes which found their way 
across the Hellespont. Among their remains, 
fragments of musical instruments in stone and 
ivory have been met with; and it is a singular 
coincidence that the legends of Greece ascribed 
the rise of poetry and the first poets to Thrace. 
Here were localised the myths of Thantyris, of 
Musaeus, and of Orpheus, and 1’ieria itself, though 
strictly speaking in Thessaly, might roughly be 
described as a part of Thrace. The existence of 
stone lyres shows that the “ Trojans ” manufac¬ 
tured their own musical instruments, and the 
ivory lyre would thus have been of home make. 
The importance of this fact is very great. As M. 
I>enormant remarks, none of the objects found 
show any trace of Egyptian, or even Phoenician, 
influence; but the ivory must have come from the 
East, and testifies accordingly not only to foreign 
commerce, but also to intercourse with a nation 
which traded with Eastern Asia. The large 
quantity of bronze and copper, which was pro¬ 
bably brought from Kvprus, points in the same 
, direction. Now here we are met by the fact 
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which I endeavoured to establish in my previous 
letter on palaeographic evidence alone. On the 
one hand, the Trojan pottery is altogether non- 
Phoenician, and so belongs to an age far earlier 
than that of Mykenae; on the other hand, 
commercial intercourse was carried on not only 
with Kvprus, but also with distant parts of 
the civilised continent. A comparison of the 
characters found in the Trojan inscriptions 
with those of the Kvpriote syllabary and the 
Hamath hieroglyphs seems to show that long 
before the rise of Sidon and Tyro Northern Syria 
was playing its part in the ancient world, invent¬ 
ing a system of writing, and carrying trade and 
letters to the shores and islands of the Mediterra¬ 
nean. And this is borne out by the glimpses of 
early history which we derive from the monu¬ 
ments of Babylonia. One of the imperial titles 
assumed bv the primitive Chaldean monarchs is 
that of “ king of the four races ” of Syria (comp. 
Gen. x. 23), as though the possession of this 
country was one much coveted; Haran took its 
name from an Accadian word meaning “ the road,” 
implying that here lay the highway of commerce 
■and culture, while its early supremacy is denoted 
by the fact that Saigon speaks of the “ ancient 
laws of Assur and llaran, and that the planet 
Mercury is called “ the prince of the men of 
Kharran ” in reference, apparently, to their astro¬ 
logical lore; the old astrological tablets speak of 
the king of ’Subarti, or Syria, conquering Dilmun, 
on the Persian Gulf; and the Calendar—the most 
valuable of acquisitions to the civilised man—was 
first of all borrowed by the Aramaeans from tho 
Accadians, and then handed on to the Assyrians, 
and through them to the Jews. The powerful 
kingdom of the Hittites contended long and suc¬ 
cessfully with the Egyptian empire; and the 
mercantile precedence of Syria may perhaps 
explain how it is that the Greek names of the 
letters of the Phoenician alphabet all end in -a, 
the emphatic aleph, the characteristic, not of 
Phoenician, but of Aramaic. The mediation of 
the Aramaeans would lead us to expect to discover 
tiaces of early Babylonian (not Assyrian) influence 
at Troy. The symbol of the cross, to which I 
alluded in a previous letter, may have been inde¬ 
pendently invented; but the tree of life, the 
horned animals, and the constellations remind us 
strongly of Assyrian carvings, which- preserve the 
ancient Babylonian type. The Quarterly reviewer 
suggests that the mysterious disks might have 
been used for ornamentation, like the terra-cotta 
cones found by Loftus at Warka; and I may 
mention that I have myself discovered an arrow¬ 
head-shaped ornament of stone in the rubbish be¬ 
tween the lion-slab at Mykenae and the lintel upon 
which it rests, which I believe was once stuck 
into a plaster-wall, like the clay cones of Chal- 
daea. 

My letter is already too long; but before con¬ 
cluding, I should like briefly to refer to the 
arguments drawn by M. Lenormant from tho 
identifications proposed by Egyptologists of monu¬ 
mental and classical names. They seem to me far 
too questionable to be relied upon. The inter¬ 
change in Egyptian of letters such as t and <1, 
l and r, the want of vowels, and the possibility of 
finding geographical terms of similar sound all 
the world over, seem to me more than enough to 
explain the resemblances pointed out between 
liana or Inina and Uion, between tho Dnannu 
(whom M. Ohabas would make the Daunians) 
and the Danai. Most of the fair-skinned tribes, 
in whom the present school of Egyptologists 
see Greeks and Italians, are, I believe, 
nations of Northern Africa, like their allies the 
Lebu and Mashuash. The Shardaina, which may 
just as well be read Shaltaina, and used to be read 
Khairetana, and identified with the Kretans, or 
the inhabitants of the Orontes, are now assumed 
to be Sardinians, and the name of the Zanklaeans. 
is supposed to be found in the great Harrispapyrus. 
The Tursha are set down to be the Etruscana 
(Tyrrhenians), in forgetfulness of the fact that 
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their proper name was Rasenna, and that their 
appearance southward of the Po was a compara¬ 
tively late event; the Shekursha become the 
Siculi, r being read as l, and sh being unnoticed ; 
and the mythical Pelasgi are discovered again in 
the “ Pelesta of the mid sea.” The most famous 
of these identifications is that of the “ Akaiusha 
of the sea ” ( guma ) with the Akhaeans ; but the 
final sibilant of the Egyptian word is unaccounted 
for, and since the name given to the sea they 
inhabited is borrowed from the Semitic of Palestine, 
it is more reasonable to suppose that the Akaiusha, 
like the Caphtorim, the Philistim, and other tribes 
settled in the Delta, belonged to the Semitic race. 
A better case might be made out for the inhabi¬ 
tants of the coast of Asia Minor; but here, un¬ 
fortunately it is the modern and not the ancient 
names which are used for the purpose of identi¬ 
fication ; the Lykians, for example, being called 
Leku or Reku instead of Termilae. But the fatal 
objection to all these attempted identifications is, 
that the naval power supposed to be enjoyed by 
the Akhaeans at an early period, and their exten¬ 
sive naval alliances with Libyans, Sardinians, 
Etruscans, and others, have been so utterly for¬ 
gotten as to leave not a single memorial in the 
ballads and epics which celebrated the former 
glories of the Akhaean race. The ingenious refer¬ 
ence which M. Lenormant makes to the thalasso- 
kratia of Minos must, as it seems to me, be given 
up on account of the lateness and suspicious quasi- 
historical character of the legend. Moreover, it 
is ascribed to Krete, not to the Peloponnesus; and 
a genuine tradition of such a maritime supremacy 
should be sought for only in the Homeric poems. 

A. H. Sayce. 

DB. B. MORRIS AND DR, WEYMOUTH. 

May 25, 1874. 

Dr. Weymouth, in his recently published 
Ansicers to Questions on the English Language, 
takes exceptions to certain statements in my 
Historical Outlines of English Accidence. 

I should not have troubled you with these few 
remarks, were it not that Dr. Weymouth has fallen 
into some very grave blunders in his anxiety to 
show that I have gone astray. 

First. Dr. Weymouth very boldly denies (p. 
77), what most Teutonic philologists have made 
tolerably clear (at least to my didl comprehension), 
that did is a reduplicate perfect of do. He does 
not see that do must be compared with Sanskrit 
dhd, to place; perfect dadhau ; but he compares it 
with the Gothic weak verb taugan (0. E. taivian, 
E. E. tawen), violating at the very outset Grimm’s 
law. The verb do must have existed in Gothic; cf. 
deds, a deed. On p. 78 Dr. Weymouth commits the 
grave error of comparing Eng. do with the Sanskrit 
dd, to give, and Gr. ow. Mere tyros in philology 
know, however, that this is wrong—Sanskrit 
da-dd-mi = Gr. di-do-mi ■ while Sanskrit da-dhd-mi 
= Gr. ti-the-mi. The Latin language had once a 
dare = dhare, to place, or make, cognate with Eng. 
do, cf. cre-do with Sanskrit irad-dadhd-mi. (See 
Max Muller's Lectures on the Science of Language, 
Second Series, ed. 1804, p. 205). 

Secondly. Dr. Weymouth says that the O.-E. 
dyde is a weak preterite, perfectly regular in its 
formation, from do, except that the vowel is modi¬ 
fied by umlaut. . There are two doubtful, if not 
wrong, points in this assertion: (1) If dyde were 
perfectly regular, it would have been do-eele, not 
dyde. According to Dr. Weymouth’s classification 
of weak verbs (p. 79), it ought to be called a con¬ 
tracted verb. 

The preterite of do is evidently not formed from 
the root do, but from the more primitive form da : 
hence it has passed through the following stages: 
(1) daida ; (2) deda (as in Old Saxon) ; (3) dyde ; 
(4) did. The O. E. fon = fangan, to take ; pret. 
feng, pp . fongen fahan, pret. faifah) is ex- 


jeng, pp. jongen (Uotn. fanan, pret .rattan) is ex¬ 
actly analogous to do and did. If this view be 


correct, and it is that genen 
did is a weakening of an origi: 


held, the y or i of 
diphthongal at, and 


is, therefore, not the umlaut change we see in fox 
and vixen, or man and men. 

Thirdly. Dr. Weymouth declares (p. 78) that 
the -d or -t of the past teDse of weak verbs is identi¬ 
cal in origin with the -d or -t in the passive par¬ 
ticiple. As the analogue of -d or -t as a suffix of 
the past tense does not exist in Sanskrit, Greek, 
or Latin, this statement is, at the first blush, very 
unlikely. 

Again, in Sanskrit we find the past participle 
passive is -ta-s (s = visarga). By Grimm’s law 
this should correspond to -th in the Low German 
dialects. Consequently we find the suffix of the 
pas. part, is -th in Gotliic. In English it is -d or -t, 
except in (un)-cou-7A from can. 

Fourthly. As Dr. Weymouth professes to write 
for young students, he ought not to make their 
knowledge hazy by the introduction of mere 
unsupported conjectures of his own about the 
origin of the suffix d or t as a sign of the past 
tense. (See Questions, p. 78.) 

Fifthly. Dr. Weymouth is far too positive and 
dogmatic in his assertions when, in the face of all 
philologists, he says: “It cannot be admitted 
[? by Dr. Weymouth] that -de or -ed = did.” 

A comparison of the plural preterites of weak 
verbs in Gothic with other Teutonic forms seems 
conclusive to me that d of the past tense = did. 

Sixthly. Dr. W eymouth complains of my non- 
historical classification of weak contracted verbs. 
Of his own I cannot see that it is very scientific 
or historical. 

(1.) What authority has he for the A.-Saxon 
p. participles sw<U and lett ? I have never met 
with them. 

(2.) Why lias he got rid in Class A, whereas, 
according to his own classification, its participle 
shows that it belongs as much to B as A P 

(3.) Where is Dr. Weymouth's authority for 
A.-S. hreddan, to rid. Its ordinary meaning is to 
take; but A.-S. dhreddan of course does mean to 
rid ; in Early and Middle English ridden - to rid. 

(4.) The A.-S. screadige could not have been a 
contracted verb. Its very suffix ought to have 
shown Dr. Weymouth that it was an oversight, if 
nothing more, to put it in the same class as set. 

(6.) Dr. Weymouth has (p. 80) confotmded to 
shut, A.-S. scyttan, a weak verb, with to shoot, 
A.-S. scedtan, a strong verb. The two forms are 
quite distinct in all the periods of the language. 

S .) Dr. Weymouth does not explain why 
s of Class D, being of foreign origin, are con¬ 
tracted. 

(7.) Verbs of Class C (Dr. Weymouth’s classi¬ 
fication) are all given in my Grammar, and are 
treated historically. 

(8.) The contract verbs are arranged histori¬ 
cally, and, I hope, scientifically, in the Appendix 
to my Accidence, pp. 308-313. 

Seventhly. (1.) Dr. Weymouth accuses me of 
not noticing that pure English adjectives some¬ 
times take plural s. I have not met with them, 
and therefore have not spoken of them. The only 
instance given by Dr. Weymouth is Chaucers 
hoppesteres. As this is a word of entirely doubtful 
origin, the less said about it the better for young 
students. 

(2.) Again, I am accused of not showing that 
adjectives in E. E. only take s when they follow 
the noun. Chaucer is an authority for E. E., 
according to Dr. Weymouth’s classification of the 
periods of the language, and yet he has “ capitalles 
lettres ” (Astrolabe, ed. Skeat, p. 16). In 1340, We 
find the adjective in * put before the noun in 
“principals doles ” (Ayenbite, p. 17: ed. E. Eng. 
Text Soc.), My statement, therefore, on p. 104 
of my Accidence is guardedly worded. 

(3.) I understand Dr. Weymouth to say that I 
have failed to give, as he has done, examples of 
an adjective used predicatively in -s. If he will 
turn to my Accidence, § 106, d. 105, he will find 
the very passage he quotes in nis Answers, p. 87. 
I have done more than this: I have shown that in 
1340, N. Fr. adjectives took a plural s when no 
substantive followed (see Accidence, p. 105). 


Dr. Weymouth complains (p. 62) of the inac¬ 
curacy of those who derive weight from weigh, 
&c., “ as though the words were formed in the 
modem stage of the language.” Yet on p. 50 
he says weft and woof come from weave. Some 
statements of the doctor’s are very questionable:— 

(1.) That ditch comes from dig through dike ; 
dike and ditch are merely variants of the O. E. die. 

(2.) That road comes from ride. The general 
doctrine of Teutonic philologists is that the i in 
ride is a weakening of an original a: cf. bind and 
bound (Q. E. band). 

(3.) That doom comes from deem-, the very 
reverse is the truth, for deem is to give a doom. 

(4.) Dr. Weymouth has certainly not clearly 
explained thought from think. He ought to have 
shown his students that the n (as in bring, gang, 
stand) is non-radical. 

(5.) Many, in “ a great many," may be the 
O. Fr. maisnee, E. E. meine, maine, which we 
have in meni-al. It is, more probably, the A.-S. 
maenigeo, manegu, a multitude. 

(6.) Dr. Weymouth explains aware as on ware, 
on guard. I believe the phrase on ware ( = with 
caution) does occur in O. E. writers, but the his¬ 
torical evidence, as Mr. Skeat says, in the Journal 
of Philology, \., p. 42, is distinctly in favour of 
aware coming from 0. E. (or A.-S.) ge-waer, 
through M. E. i-war, y-war. 

(7.) Can grateful (p. 14) be a word of “ purely 
English origin ” r 

(ti.) Are king and queen (p. 27) of different 
roots f 

Lastly. Of Dr. Weymouth’s peculiar notions 
about Early English pronunciation, I will not 
now say anything, but am content to let them be 
dealt with byMr. Ellis. 

Richabd Mokris. 


The Editor will be glad if the Secretaries of Insti¬ 
tutions, and other persons concerned, will lend 
their aid in making this Calendar as complete as 
possible. 

APPOINTMENTS FOB NEXT WEEK. 


Satukday, May 30, 1 p.m. 


Monday, June 1, 1 p.m. 

2 p.m. 


Tuesday, Jane 2, 3 p.m, 


8 p.m. 
8.30 p.m. 
*» 

Wednesday, June 3, 1 p.m. 

8 p.m. 

Thursday, June 4, 3 p.m. 


8.30 p.m. 

Friday, June 5, 3 p.m. 


Sale at Christie’s of the Collection 
of Pictures of the late J. Eden, 
Esq. 

Third Floral Hall Concert. 

Royal Institution: Air. R. A. 
Proctor on “ The Plane tary 
System.” 

Crystal Palace Third Summer 
Concert (Raudegger’s Fridolin ). 

Geographical : Anniversary. 

Royal Institution: General 
Aionthly Meeting. 

Mr. ObertUUr’s Concert (Hanover 
Sqnnrc Ro‘ .ms). 

Entomological. 

Social Science Association: Pro¬ 
fessor Leoue Levi on “ Im¬ 
prisonment for Debt.” 

British Architects, 

Fifth Philharmonic Concert (St. 
James's Hall). 

Geographical : Dr. W. B. Car¬ 
penter on “ Further Enquiries 
on Oceanic Circulation.” 

Royal Institution : Dr. W. H. 
Stone on “ The Theory of 
Stringed Musical Instruments.” 

Sculptors of England : Anniver¬ 
sary. 

Anthropological. 

Society of Biblical Archaeology. 

Zoological. 

Horticultural. 

Microscopical. Obstetrical. 

Royal Institution : Professor 
Story Maskelyne on “ Physical 
Symmetry in Crystals.” 

Royal Society Club. 

Society of Arts: Mr. George 
Browning on “The Art Trea¬ 
sures of Italy.” 

Chemical. Linuean. 

Antiquaries : Election of Fellows. 

Halid’s Fifth Recital (St. James’s 
Hall). 

Archaeological Institute. 

Philological: Mr. Bramlreth on. 
“ Some Sources of Mythology.” 

Geologists’ Association. 

Royal Institution : Professor Bur- 
don Sanderson on “ Venus’s Fly- 
trap (Dionaea muscipula )." 
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SCIENCE. 

A Treatise on Human Nature , being an at¬ 
tempt to introduce the Experimental Method 
of Reasoning into Moral Subjects, and D-ia- 
logues concerning Religion. By David 
Hume. Edited, with Preliminary Disser¬ 
tations and Notes, by T. H. Green and 
T. H. Grose. In Two Volumes. (London: 
Longmans & Co., 1874.) 

The seasonableness of this new edition of 
Hume’s philosophical works will scarcely be 
disputed; and it must be acknowledged that 
the labonr of editing it has been most con¬ 
scientiously performed by a • thoroughly ac¬ 
complished metaphysician ; though we may 
regret that the work was not undertaken by 
a somewhat more sympathetic editor than 
Mr. Green. The aid which the latter 
furnishes towards the better comprehen¬ 
sion of his author is contained almost 
entirely in two introductory essays of un¬ 
equal length prefixed to the metaphysical 
and moral treatises respectively. The notes 
which he has added throughout the body of 
the work are, with very few exceptions, 
merely references to these introductions. 
No one, however, who reads Mr. Green’s 
essays will accuse him of having performed 
his task in a careless or superficial manner. 
They represent a most laborious and ex¬ 
haustive study of the writings not of 
Hume only, but of his English predecessors ; 
they are written with great metaphysical 
ability, and in a style which has many lite¬ 
rary excellences, and which, if somewhat 
difficult, is so chiefly because it gives in a 
very condensed form a mass of very close 
reasoning, and not from any want of co¬ 
herence, clearness, or definiteness of state¬ 
ment. There can be no doubt, therefore, of 
the intrinsic merit of Mr. Green’s work; 
though its different parts, considered as 
contributions to the history of philosophy, 
are, for reasons which I shall presently 
explain, of somewhat unequal value. And 
his critical discussion of English Empiricism 
as developed in Locke and Hume will have 
all the more interest for English readers, as 
being a really masterly application of a 
method of philosophy with which English 
readers are still comparatively unfamiliar. 
But whether this criticism is quite properly 
placed in an Introduction to Hume, is much 
more open to question. No doubt Mr. Green 
has conscientiously endeavoured, in the course 
of his argument, to give a connected expo¬ 
sition of the systems of Locke and Hume. 
But since he is at the same time still 
more concerned to refute them in a com¬ 
plete and effective manner: the result 
is that his criticism is likely to be more 
instructive to a student already familiar 
with the authors criticised, than to one who 
still needs to be “ introduced ” to them. 

Mr. Green states very clearly at the out¬ 
set his reasons for adopting this treatment 
of the subject. The point of view from 
which he writes is that of Kant’s “new 
method of philosophy as elaborated by 
Hegel,” which, as he afterwards says, re¬ 
duces “ psychology to metaphysics.” He is, 
therefore, altogether hostile, not only to 
Hume, but to the manner of philosophising 
generally prevalent in England: which, 
(with whatever differences in specific doc¬ 
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trines), has always shown the contrary ten¬ 
dency to reduce metaphysics to psychology. 
He adopts, in fact, the view generally cur¬ 
rent in the German schools that have sprung 
from Kantism, that the sole function of 
English philosophy was to prepare the 
way for Kant; that when, through Hume, 
it had fulfilled the office of awaking the 
thinker of Konigsberg from his “ dogmatic 
slumber,” its part in the world’s history was 
played out; and that since that time, except 
in so far as it has received back illumination 
from Germany, it has been altogether un¬ 
progressive and unfruitful. Thus his chief 
concern with the philosophy of Locke and 
Hume is to show that their method, con¬ 
sistently developed, ends by proving impos¬ 
sible the very knowledge of which it pro¬ 
fesses to explain the origin and define the 
limits; so that the attempt of later empiri¬ 
cists to use Hume’s principles constructively 
is foredoomed to inevitable failure. This is 
a polemical object of much interest and 
importance, but one somewhat difficult to 
combine satisfactorily with the expository 
function which Mr. Green ostensibly under¬ 
takes on the present occasion. He certainly 
endeavours to explain to the reader what 
Locke and Hume actually thought; but he 
is so much more anxious to exhibit the con¬ 
clusions at which they ought logically to 
have arrived, that these latter are likely to 
get confused in the reader’s mind with the 
real tenets of the philosophers. Nor, it 
must be added, has Mr. Green himself es¬ 
caped this confusion; his critical aim has, 
in several cases, impaired his historical 
fidelity. 

In this respect, as was before hinted, 
there is a great difference between different 
portions of his work. In that part of the 
introduction which is concerned with Hume’s 
system, Mr. Green does give (along with his 
critical redaction of flume to complete 
nescience) an exposition of the philosopher’s 
own conclusions which is for the most part 
remarkably faithful and clear. But the first 
portion of his essay is occupied with an 
equally elaborate criticism of Locke; and 
here, in spite of the care with which Mr. 
Green has studied his author, and the scru¬ 
pulous exactness with which he supports 
each point of his exposition by quotations 
and references, it somehow turns out that 
when we gather up the expository results of 
Mr. Green’sl30 closely reasoned pages, most 
of the characteristic features of the historical 
Locke have disappeared. The striking differ¬ 
ence between these two effects is partly 
due to the difference between the philosophies 
expounded. Hume is a comparatively co¬ 
herent and harmonious thinker: he rarely 
forgets in one place what he has said in 
another—though he is sometimes not un¬ 
willing that his reader should but half re¬ 
member it. Locke, on the other hand, is 
perhaps the most incoherent of all English 
metaphysicians, not even excepting Hamil¬ 
ton. He is both fundamentally and super¬ 
ficially incoherent; he maintains together 
positions really irreconcileable, and ho con¬ 
tinually commits himself to express contra¬ 
dictions : there is scarcely one of his tech¬ 
nical terms which he does not use differently 
in different passages, and scarcely one of his 
classifications which does not involve cross¬ 


divisions. Accordingly there is no writer 
whom it is more easy to misrepresent out of 
his own mouth; and that in the mere en¬ 
deavour to make him consistent with himself. 
At the same time this very incoherence is 
greatly due to the perfect naivete of Locke’s 
manner of philosophising. He tells in such 
a plain unvarnished tale the results of his 
reflection on knowledge, that it would have 
been scarcely possible for Mr. Green 
and others to misunderstand his general 
drift as much as they have done, if they 
had not come with a definite preconception 
of what the founder of modem Empiricism 
must have said, fixed upon those parts of 
his statement which best answered to that 
idea, and attached to these an unwarrantable 
priority in importance over the rest of his 
narrative. It is quite legitimate, and may 
perhaps be useful, to point out in detail 
Locke’s inconsistencies, and show to what 
paradoxical results certain of his premises 
logically lead; but to present these para¬ 
doxes as the actual tenets of the philosopher 
is surely to mix history and controversy in 
an unedifying manner. Partly, agajn, Mr. 
Green seems to have been misled by im¬ 
perfectly conceiving Locke’s philosophical 
antecedents. He describes him as having 
“ gathered up the results of the empirical 
philosophy of Hobbes and Bacon.” But, in 
fact, Locke owes nothing at all to Bacon; 
it is difficult to believe that he had even 
read the Novum Organon ; and though he 
owes something to Hobbes, his connexion 
with Descartes is much more important. 
Every part of his system stands in direct 
relation to the Cartesian; sometimes, of 
course, the relation is that of antagonism, 
and naturally these points of controversy 
were especially prominent in the view of 
Locke and his contemporaries; but at this 
interval of time we can clearly see that 
he accepted the characteristic teaching of 
Descartes to perhaps as great an extent as he 
rejected it. There is, no doubt, one authority 
for which he has more reverence than for 
either Hobbes or Descartes, namely, Com- ' 
mon Sense; but he seems to accept Descartes 
as the prophet of Common Sense, wherever 
the two are not patently at issue. With 
Descartes he holds that reflection establishes 
the distinct and equal reality of the separate 
entities, mind and matter; that “ we have 
as clear ideas of spiritual substances, im¬ 
material thinking beings as of bodily sub¬ 
stances.” Even the hypothetical Monism 
with which he afterwards qualifies this 
Dualism, allowing that the substance —as 
distinct from the properties —of mind may 
possibly be the same as the substance of 
matter, might be derived directly from 
Descartes’ account of Substance. “ We 
have no idea of substance,” said that 
philosopher, “ except that it is something in 
which exists some property or quality 
of which we have a real idea.” “Very 
well,” said Locke, “ then why not one 
substance for the two sets of qualities ? ” 
From Descartes again he derives the episte¬ 
mological position (if we may borrow a useful 
term of Ferrier’s) which ultimately, though 
not by Locke, was found so incompatible 
with ontological Dualism: that each of us 
has immediate, intuitive knowledge of mental 
existence alone— of his own etre pensant 
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and «f its penscee; and that, as to other 
existences (1) God and (2) the material 
•world, we can only attain certainty me¬ 
diately, by processes of reasoning different 
in the different cases. So far we find the 
two thinkers in perfect accordance, though 
they differ, of course, as to the method of 
attaining this secondary certainty in each 
case. “If I doubt of all things,” writes 
Locke, “ that very doubt makes me perceive 
my own existence, and will not suffer me to 
doubt of that;” while again, “there can 
be nothing more certain than that the idea 
we receive from an external object is in our 
minds ; this is intuitive knowledge.” But 
the existence of God I know not immediately, 
but by demonstration; and my knowledge 
of the existence of external things is less 
certain than intuitive knowledge ; it is, how¬ 
ever, sufficiently trustworthy; it is “an 
assurance that deserves the name of know¬ 
ledge.” Thus Locke does not doubt, though 
he admits the possibility of doubting, the 
independent existence of the material world 
such as common sense, instructed by physical 
science, conceives it to exist apart from our 
consciousness; a world without colours, 
sounds, smells, &c., and composed ultimately 
of particles of matter whose size, shape, ar¬ 
rangement, &c., are unknown, but of which, 
as aggregated into larger masses, the “ pri¬ 
mary qualities ” are faithfully represented in 
the world of our thoughts. Tims again, for all 
the controversy about innate ideas, Locke’s 
view of the origin of knowledge is at least 
so far G’artesian that his empiricism has 
no affinity with the Sensationalism which 
was afterwards derived from it. What 
Locke is concerned to maintain about the 
origin of ideas is merely that an idea first 
occurs in mental experience on presen¬ 
tation of some individual thing or event 
of which it is the idea. Material things 
or events are, of course, presented to 
the mind by means of some motions of 
material particles first without and then 
within the percipient’s body, “ which, being 
continued to the brain, produce ideas in the 
mind.” But Locke does not confound the 
material cause with the mental effect, nor 
does he enquire how the motions produce 
the ideas ; lie only knows that “ God has 
annexed the latter to the former.” 

In all these points Mr. Green seems to have 
been led by Locke’s carelessness of statement 
to mistake his real views. He attributes to-him 
a fundamental confusion between physiology 
and psychology in his account of the origin of 
ideas; where he is really only guilty of loose¬ 
ness in his use of the word “sensation”—a 
looseness, it must be added, from which Mr. 
Green himself is not free, as he employs it 
to denote both a psychical fact (feeling) and 
a physical fact (motion of nerve-particles), 
and does not always make it clear which of 
the two he has in view. Again, he explains 
Locke’s reluctance to call his “ assurance ” 
of the existence of the external world know¬ 
ledge, by referring to his definition of know¬ 
ledge as a “ perception of agreement bet ween 
ideas.” But it is evident that Locke never 
saw that “ real existence agreeing with any 
idea ” was not a case of “agreement between 
ideas; ” otherwise he could hardly have 
claimed “ intuitive knowledge ” of his own 
existence. Again, Mr. Green fathers on 


Locke the doctrine of later empiricism—that 
what permanently exists is essentially un¬ 
knowable—by a most complicated misappre¬ 
hension: viz., by mistaking his view of 
substance, mistaking his view of real essence, 
and mistakenly identifying the two. For 
Locke’s “ Substanoe,” as was before said, is 
that in a thing of which we have no idea 
except as a substratum for qualities to 
inhere in: it is, therefore, necessarily no 
further ktiowable than in this obscure and 
relative manner. “ Real essence,” on the 
other hand, is that quality of a thing from 
which its other qualities are derived : this in 
the case of material things is accidentally 
unknown to us, because our faculties are not 
acute enough to discern the size, shape, and 
arrangement of their ultimate parts: but it 
is not intrinsically unknowable. The primary 
qualities of matter have, Locke always holds, 
a permanent extra-mental existence, and 
are, in kind, faithfully represented by our 
ideas of them: but what particular modes 
of these primary qualities belong to the ulti¬ 
mate parts of any material thing we do not 
know. 

It must, indeed, be allowed, that on none 
of these points is Locke’s doctrine given in 
a clear and consistent form; and that his 
editor can always quote chapter and verse 
in support of his own interpretation. In¬ 
deed, one cannot but admire, as a mere 
display of logical strategy, the close, patient, 
and complete manner in which Mr. Green, 
arguing from premises which Locke has 
undoubtedly furnished, cuts off from him 
all retreat from ultra-plienomenalist conclu¬ 
sions. Only these premises are often mere 
inadvertencies which one feels sure Locke 
would have abandoned without the least 
hesitation. To take the most important in¬ 
stance of this. Mr. Green treats as a cardinal 
metaphysical doctrine of Locke’s the state¬ 
ment that “ relation is not contained in the 
real existence of things, but is something 
extraneous and superinduced ” (B.ii. c. xxv. 

§ 8). From this he quite legitimately infers 
that “ all relation is a fiction of the mind 
that nothing really is related as we think it, 
but is only so thought by us; nothing, there¬ 
fore, is really identical, really causing or 
caused, &c.: thus, no doubt, we are reduced 
to the momentary feeling as the sole reality. 
But that Locke has never dreamt of drawing 
this inference is sufficiently evident when we 
examine his treatment in detail of these 
relational ideas. The only one which he 
does regard as a “ fiction of the mind ”—and 
in some passages as an unnecessary fiction— 
is Substance ; and this for special reasons as 
above explained. Our ideas of Cause and 
Effect, ho distinctly states, are derived from 
observation of real causation : “ Finding that 
. . . . fluidity .... is constantly prodneed 
by the application of a certain degree of 
heat .... we call the single idea of heat in 
relation to fluidity the cause of it.” Indeed 
so far is he from attaching to his distinction 
between “ simple ideas ” and “ ideas of re¬ 
lation ” the importance which Mr. Green 
attributes to it, that we find him tranquilly 
acknowledging (c. xxi., § 3) that “ all our 
ideas, of what kind soever, when attentively 
considered, include in them some kind of 
relation.” 

In short, in so far as Mr. Green has aimed 

Di 


at demonstrating Locke’s inconsistency, his 
argument is overwhelmingly, but super¬ 
fluously, effective; in so far as he has at¬ 
tempted the more delicate task of determining 
which of Locke’s inconsistent positions were 
most important to their author, his work, 
however able and suggestive, is not satis¬ 
factory. 

The case becomes different when, after a 
brief account of Berkeley, which wo have- 
not spaoe to notice, Mr. Green passes to the 
main object of his Introduction. It is true 
that his aim here, as in the case of Locke, 
is to show that bis author’s method leads to 
the destruction of knowledge. But since 
this is, partly at least, Hume’s own view of 
his results, the editor is here more in sym¬ 
pathy with his author, and therefore less 
liable to mistake his meaning. And in so 
far as Mr. Green is engaged in proving that 
the residuum of knowledge which Hume 
allows to stand is only left by a partial and 
inconsistent application of his principles, we 
find this mode of treatment more appropriate 
and interesting than it seemed to be when 
applied to Locke. For, in the first place, 
Hume's inconsistencies are not, like Locke’s, 
manifest and flagrant. They are mostly 
latent, and only to be educed by the close 
and subtle analysis of his doctrine which 
Mr. Green employs. And, secondly, Hume’s 
exposition has nothing of the naivete of 
Locke’s. Even in the first edition of his 
system (on which Mr. Green rightly concen¬ 
trates his criticism), we find a reserve of 
statement and an artfulness of composition 
which conceal from the confiding student 
the full extent of the paradoxes persuasively 
instilled into him. At the outset, his ac¬ 
count of the origin of ideas is made accept¬ 
able to an uncritical reader through a tacit 
assumption of the common-sense beliefs 
which it is ultimately used to overturn. For 
example, the distinction between “impres¬ 
sions of sensation,” and “ impressions of 
reflection,” is maintained thronghout; a 
distinction intelligible enongh as long as we 
retain our natural beliefs^in the permanent 
existence of mind and matter ; but what its 
significance is to be when Hume has con¬ 
vinced ns of the invalidity of these beliefs is 
never explained. And secondly, as Mr. 
Greene points out with much force, in 
Hume’s exposition of his famous theory of 
Causation, there is really a double conceal¬ 
ment from the reader of his destructive re¬ 
sults. For first, after arguing that the 
belief in the causal connexion does not rest 
on a rational basis, but merely springs from 
a natural propensity, he still is prepared to 
“ consider cause and effect as a philosophical 
relation,” and to “ fix general rules by 
which we may know when objects really are 
“causes and effects to each other.” And 
secondly, after explaining Belief generally 
to be merely the suggestion by a present 
impression of an idea more lively than an 
ordinary recollection, he still continues to 
discuss this particular belief as though the 
representative character of the idea thus 
suggested had not been eliminated by his 
explanation. 

So long, however, as we are concerned 
with “ matter-of-fact,” the unbridged chasm 
between Reason and Common Sense to which 
Hume’s reasoning conducts ns is at least 
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partially avowed. But in order to exhibit 
more completely the destructive effect of his 
principles, it is necessary to pursue them into 
that department of knowledge which they 
seem not only to leave unassailed, but even 
to establish more securely on a thoroughly 
common-sense basis; the knowledge, that is, 
of the four kinds of relations between ideas 
which are “discoverable by intuition: re¬ 
semblance, contrariety, degrees in quality, 
and proportions in quantity or number.” 
Mathematics afford us the most conspicuous 
and interesting examples of this kind of 
knowledge ; and accordingly one of the four 
parts of Hume’s treatise is occupied with the 
discussion of spatial relations. Here it is 
not difficult to show that Hume’s doctrine 
falls between two stools. In his effort to 
make his abstract ideas properly empirical 
he is forced to conclusions mathematically 
absurd ; and yet he ultimately admits as le¬ 
gitimate, ideas which his general theory of 
the derivation of Ideas from Impressions 
ought to exclude. Take the general notion of 
Resemblance as he applies it. If we really have 
such an idea, it must be derived, according to 
Hume, from an impression of Resemblance. 
But all impressions are either “ of sensation,” 
in which case they are colours, sounds, &c., 
or “ of reflection,” in which case they are 
passions or emotions. If then an impression 
of sight is “ found to be similar in the dis¬ 
position of its parts ” to an impression of 
touch, liow are we to think of this similarity. 
It is not itself a sight or touch; therefore, 
on Hume’s principles there can be “ no idea ” 
of it. Hume tries to meet this objection by 
saying that we can make a “ distinction of 
reason ” between figure and colour, though 
we cannot form a “ distinct idea ” of figure. 
Yet he afterwards speaks of a “ distinct idea ” 
of number (apart from things numbered) ; 
and this is not a momentary slip, as his 
whole doctrine of the real exactness of arith¬ 
metic, as contrasted with the inexactness of 
geometry, is based upon it. If we may in 
arithmetic and algebra “ carry on a chain of 
reasoning to any degree of intricacy with 
perfect exactness and certainty,” it is evident 
that we can frame and use effectively “ dis¬ 
tinct ideas ” which are not copies of feelings. 

So far Mr. Green’s polemical exposition 
seems as cogent as it is careful. But in 
attacking Hume’s account of our intnition 
of spatial relations, he falls into the 
mistake which we just noticed in his 
criticism on Locke. He puts prominently 
forward as Hume’s doctrine on a funda¬ 
mental point an inference from another 
opinion which (whether legitimate or not) 
Hume has certainly never thought of draw¬ 
ing. Hume’s view of the matter of geo¬ 
metrical knowledge is sufficiently clear and 
definite. Space, as known to us, is always 
visible or tangible, an extended visum or 
tact am ; each portion of it is composed of a 
certain finite number of ultimate parts, 
minima, visibilia, or tangibilia, which are 
really simple impressions of sight or touch, 
co-existing in a certain order. This order 
is what we mean by “ pure space,” as “ dis¬ 
tinguished by Reason ” from the “ im¬ 
pressions of sensation ” (or their ideal 
copies) of which it is the order; though we 
cannot conceive it as separate from theso 
latter. It is not difficult to show that 


there are both metaphysical inconsistencies 
and mathematical absurdities involved in 
this development of Empiricism. But, 
unfortunately, in assailing it, Mr. Green 
attributes to Hume the doctrine that “all 
impressions are successive” in the sense 
that “no impressions are co-existent.” Now 
it must be admitted that Hume would have 
a difficulty in explaining how impressions 
can be co-existent, if “ Time is nothing but 
the different impressions and ideas succeed¬ 
ing each other,” and “ the parts of time are 
not co-existent.” But this point should rather 
be pressed against his view of Time than of 
Space ; as there is no doubt that he through- 
outholds that impressions may be co-existent; 
his arguments often expressly assert this, 
and more often necessarily imply it. 

The same mistake impairs the value of 
Mr. Green’s criticism on a still more im¬ 
portant doctrine; that concerning Identity 
as an attribute of the object. Identity of 
the subject, as is well known, Hume roundly 
denies to be given in consciousness : “ there 
is properly no simplicity in the mind at any 
one time, nor identity at different.” But 
Identity in the object he admits as a valid 
notion, explaining it to be “invariableness 
and uninterruptedness of any object through 
a supposed variation of time.” But of 
course if impressions are merely successive 
and never co-existent, this idea of identity 
is, as Mr. Green says, “ on Hume’s principles 
impossible.” Accordingly, Mr. Green deals 
with Hume’s argument as if he regarded 
identity in the object as altogether a “ fic¬ 
tion ” for which he had to account by a 
“ propensity to feign,” resulting from habit. 
Whereas, Hume’s point is, that the idea of 
identity, having been originally derived from 
experience of an impression that remains 
while other co-existing impressions vary, is 
then attributed to the object presented in 
two similar consciousnesses separated by an 
interval. Of the former kind of identity he 
would concede an immediate knowledge; it 
is only for the latter attribution that he finds, 
on reflection, no rational ground, since “ the 
senses cannot inform us of the independent 
existence ” of the object of sense. 

One or two other minor misapprehensions 
might be noticed. But on the whole it must 
be allowed that Mr. Green has succeeded in 
his aim of unveiling the full destructiveness 
of Hnme’s metaphysical method, unsparingly, 
and yet without unfairness. Whether he is 
justified in inferring the futility of the at¬ 
tempts that have been made, since Hume’s 
time, to build up a complete system of ac¬ 
credited knowledge on an empirical basis, I 
have not space to enquire. And of course, 
though Mr. Green’s side-hits at Mill and bis 
school are suggestive and interesting, it was 
not possible for him in a few allusions and 
digressions to deal adequately with the 
elaborate and carefully constructed argu¬ 
ments of modern Empiricism. 

Henry Sidgwick. 


Kleine dltsaeclmisclie und altniederfraenkische 
Grammatih. Von M. Heyne. (Pader- 
bom, 1873.) 

Professor Hetne, who has already rendered 
excellent service to the older Low German 
literature and language by his Laut- und 


Flexhonslehre, his edition of the Heliand, 
and of the various fragments brought 
together in the Kleinere altniederdeutsche 
Denkmaeler, has now come forward with a 
special grammar of the two closely allied 
dialects in which the Heliand has been 
preserved—Old Saxon and Old Low Prankish 
(altniederfraenkiseh ). He also gives an 
account of the dialectical peculiarities of the 
texts published iu the Denkmaeler. The 
work is, therefore, practically a grammar to 
the Heliand ; as Dr. Heine remarks :— 

“ Die Zusammenfassung beider Dialecte zu einer 
gemeinsamen Besprechung darf nicht so gedeutet 
werden, als ob dieselben in besondere hervor- 
stechender Weise gegenueber den beiden andem 
(altfriesisch und angelsaechsisch) geineinsame 
Eigenheiten haetten, und so ihre Zusammenstel- 
lung herausforderten; sondem sie geschieht, 
weil von den wenigen Denkmaelem beider Dia¬ 
lecte das umfaengliciiste in dera einen wie in deni 
andern Dialecte enthalten ist, und die gegen- 
waertige Arbeit namentlich das Verstaendniss 
dieses Denkmals foerdern helfen will.” 

The work consists mainly of details of 
spelling and inflexion, together with a few 
remarks on syntactical pecularities, all of 
which show the accuracy and clearness 
which characterise Dr. Heyne’s other 
grammars. There is, however, a painful 
want of any higher philological training, 
and the general character of the work is 
one-sided and exclusively antiquarian. 
Phonetics are nowhere, and Dr. Heyne 
appears to be entirely ignorant of the modern 
Low German languages, or, if he does 
know them, not to have turned them to 
any useful account. And yet it is certain 
that any one who approaches the study of 
the Heliand and the other Old Saxon and 
Frankish remains without a thorough know¬ 
ledge of modern Dutch, is wilfully depriving 
himself of one of his most important aids. 
It would, perhaps, be too much to expect 
from a student of Old Friesian that he 
should make himself acquainted with the 
innumerable modern dialects; but there can 
be no excuse for ignorance of Dutch—a 
language which was in a state of high 
literary cultivation at a time when German, 
and, indeed, all the Teutonic languages, 
except English, were in a state of utter 
barbarism. 

Many instances might be given of the 
errors into which German philologists have 
fallen through ignorance of the modem 
languages. The most curious is, perhaps. 
Dr. Heyne’s identification of the old Friesian 
pronoun jemma (= “you”) with the Vcdic 
yusme. The truth is that this jemma is 
nothing else than the English “ ye men ” 
written in one word, as is clearly proved by 
the form jemman, which Dr. Heyne describes 
as a “ Verstiimmelung”—on what grounds 
it is difficult to see. Now it may safely be 
said that no one acquainted with the Dutch 
forms of the second person plural, jullie, 
jelui = jij lieden (German ihr leute ), would 
ever have thought of. any other explanation 
of these F-jj^ian forms. A brilliant example 
of what rr \j (; ( j one by a combination of a 
knowledg , ✓modern dialects with a 

scientific penological training is afforded 
by the investigations of Professor Kern, of 
Leiden, on the glosses in the Lex Salica, 
which have so long been a stumbling-block 
to Teutonic philologists. H. Sweet. 
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BEFORE nr THE UNIVERSITY OR DUBLIN. 

The adjourned debate of the Senate was resumed 
on May 15 with great vigour. Some thirty pages 
of amendments had been sent in from various 
quarters, from working Fellows and Professors, 
from resident private teachers, from country gen¬ 
tlemen, and country parsons. It would be tedious 
and very profitless to our readers to enumerate 
these amendments, especially as the decision taken 
on two or three abstract principles swept them 
away wholesale. There was a large attendance 
each day of the debate hitherto, many old gradu¬ 
ates, especially rectors of country parishes, coming 
up to air their eloquence and their opinions. Is 
it not, by the way, an anomaly in the Dublin 
Senate, that non-residents are allowed to remain 
members ? There is no qualification of residence 
required, even residence in Dublin. A fee of 
41. 15«. entitles any M.A. to sit in the Senate for 
life. Hence the motley character, and very di¬ 
vergent views of this curious body. 

The first amendment, however, was one distinct 
in principle from all the rest, and justly put first 
in order by the Registrar of the Board, to whom 
was apparently entrusted the task of grouping the 
amendments in some logical order. It was pro¬ 
posed by Mr. Butt, M.P., and was clearly of a de¬ 
nominational and ultramontane complexion. It 
proposed to postpone the whole consideration of 
the question, in order to consider by what ar¬ 
rangements a Catholic College might be attached 
to Trinity College. This was simply an attempt 
to reverse the policy of Mr. Fawcett's Bill, and 
enlarge the question before the Senate into the old 
nightmare about University Education in Ireland. 
Mooting as it did no mere amendment, but a com¬ 
plete reversal of the policy of the Board, it was at 
first doubted whether the Vice-Chancellor would 
receive it; but the wiser course was taken, and the 
advocates of a denominational College for Roman 
Catholics were allowed to say their say. In Mr. 
Butt's absence, it was supported by Dr. Ilaughton, 
Dr. Shaw, and by Mr. Galbraith (of Home Rule 
notoriety), in speeches able enough, and telling, 
had they been supporting a separate Catholic 
University, but not convincing as to an affiliated 
college. There was the usual high talk about re¬ 
ligion in education, about the baneful effects of 
godless culture, about the wishes of the majority 
in Ireland; and there were indeed a good many 
members who sympathised with the wants and 
wishes of the Roman Catholics deeply enough, 
but to injure Trinity College for such a reason 
seemed to them too great a sacrifice. They list¬ 
ened patiently, and then, by a vote of 74 to 7, 
decided to reject Mr. Butt’s amendment. 

The question which next arose was upon the 
priority of several proposals, all of which had this 
feature, that instead of allowing the existing 
Board of Senior Fellows to continue side by side 
with the proposed Academic Council, they pro¬ 
posed to abolish or merge the Board in this new 
Council. The gentlemen who took this view ob¬ 
jected to the present government; they regarded 
its continuance a mere drag upon the action of 
the new Council; they insinuated that things had 
hitherto been badly managed, and that a complete 
change was necessary. Dr. Stubbs, indeed, some¬ 
what perplexed the issue, for while supporting the 
Radical party in favour of one governing body, he 
proposed to make this body a mere enlargement of 
the present Board, thus superseding the necessity 
of the new Council. But it became plain in the 
course of Monday evening, and still more on 
■Tuesday morning before the Senate met, that the 
real issue was a vote of want of confidence in the 
Board of Senior Fellows. Those who proposed a 
single (new) governing body did so bemuse they 
wished to turn out the old administration, while 
those who supported two bodies did so in order to 
preserve the powers of the Board, though supple¬ 
menting its action by that of a new and vigorous 
Academic Council. 

This broad issue gave great life and interest to 
the debate of Tuesday. The opponents of the 


Board attacked not only the Board' itself, but the 
whole Fellowship system; and two of them (Drs. 
Reichel and Gnffin) asserted that the Dublin 
Fellows were elected on a narrow system of spe¬ 
cial examination, and had failed as practical 
teachers. On the other hand; Dr. Salmon lent his 
great authority to the Conservative side, and 
showed that the existing Government had acted 
wisely and liberally; that both in creating pro¬ 
fessorships, in founding prizes, and in building 
suitable .laboratories, a vast deal had been done. 
On this point he and Dr. Haughton, who sup¬ 
ported him in a most humorous speech, carried 
conviction to the Senate. Mr. Mahaffy, on the 
same side, retorted upon Dr. Reichel the analogy 
of the German universities, which had been cited 
to show how far wider and more effective a 
system without fellowships had proved than the 
monopoly of a corporation of Fellows. Mr. 
Mahaffy showed conclusively that such com¬ 
parisons were absurd, owing to the different prin¬ 
ciples involved — that the German professors 
worked for miserable salaries, that they performed 
no tutorial duties, and conducted no properly col¬ 
legiate education—above all, that great as was 
their learning, in culture and broadness of know¬ 
ledge the Oxford, Cambridge, or Dublin Fellows 
were vastly superior. He showed that the fashion¬ 
able worship of the German system in England 
and Ireland arose chiefly from ignorance, and that 
the great results there attained were in spite of an 
inferior system. 

It became plain, long before the division, that 
the radical reformers were overmatched in the 
debate, and had no sufficient ground for their pro¬ 
posal. It was accordingly carried, by 74 to 15, 
that Trinity College should have two governing 
bodies—the existing Board of Provost and seven 
Senior Fellows, who are still trustees for property 
and administrators of the finance; and the new 
Council, of which both the formation and func¬ 
tions must now be determined. 

The debate of Wednesday, after an abortive 
attempt of Mr. Minchin to shake the power of the 
Senior Fellows in the election of representatives for 
the Council, turned upon the all-important questions 
of the constitution of the Senate, and its powers 
of sending representatives to the new Council. It 
seemed admitted that the seven Senior Fellows 
should send four, the Junior Fellows four, the Pro¬ 
fessors (excluding Fellow Professors) four, and the 
Senate some; but should the whole Senate, in¬ 
cluding Fellows and Professors, vote ; or should 
the residue alone vote, and should this residue 
have four representatives ? Again, granting such 
power to the non-attached members of the Senate, 
it was urged by Dr. Traill and Mr. Barlow that 
the qualifications should be raised, that some col¬ 
legiate distinction beyond the bare A.M. degree 
should be required to entitle a man to a voice in 
the election of the new Council. This latter 
question, however, was opposed as not being an 
amendment, but a substantive motion; and in a 
division as to its admissibility, 35 votes on each 
side were recorded, so that the Vice-Chancellor re¬ 
jected it, though immediately after another vote 
(Professor Apjohn's) was handed in, which would 
have reversed the decision. 

It was then discussed whether the whole 
Senate or the outsiders alone should vote for the 
representatives of the Senate. Though many 
Fellows opposed such a subdivision (for electing 
purposes), they thought it undignified to vote 
concerning their own power in the Senate, and 
the decision being left to the outsiders, and the 
few resident Masters not on the staff', they of 
course voted this power to themselves, by 20 to 11. 
It was then earned by Dr. Salmon, that voting 
papers should be used, and other details of the 
mode of election were discussed. 

The result, therefore, so far is this: that the 
general scheme proposed by the Board will be i 
carried, with a few unimportant modifications. It 
is feared that the outsiders will not be so Liberal 
as the working men of the university, and that 


the chance of electing Roman Catholic members 
of Council for the Senate is diminished. But any 
general reflections must be postponed to our final 
review of the whole results. We need only add 
that the Fellows have triumphantly vindicated 
their position, and have completely routed their 
assailants in the debate. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

We hear that a meeting will be held at Bristol 
on June 11, to explain the details of a scheme for 
establishing in that city a College of Science and 
Literature for the West of England and South 
Wales. A novel feature in the proposed institu¬ 
tion, which distinguishes it from similar schools 
already established in the chief industrial centres, 
is that two colleges of Oxford, Balliol and New 
College, are to contribute considerable sums to 
its support, and to co-operate in its manage¬ 
ment. It is hoped that thus an intimate con¬ 
nexion may in course of time be formed between 
our great towns and the universities. 

The numerous friends and admirers of the oyster 
will be glad to hear that the permanent “ Expo¬ 
sition ostreicole,” in connexion with the aquarium 
of the Scientific Society of Arcachon, will be in¬ 
augurated on July 20. The exhibition com¬ 
prises all the apparatus used for breeding oysters, 
or models on a reduced scale, and statistical and 
scientific notices of all kinds relating to the 
oyster. 

A new weekly journal, The Sanitary Record, a 
Journal of Public Health, to be published by 
Messrs. Smith, Elder, & Co., will shortly appear. 
It will deal with the hygiene of houses, schools, 
nurseries, hospitals, workshops, mines, &c. It 
will be under the editorship of Mr. Ernest Hart, 
assisted by a large staff', including Dr. Hardwicke, 
Dr. Whitmore, Dr. Meymott Tidy, Dr. Bond, of 
Gloucester; Mr. Eassie, C.E.; Mr. Robson, 
architect to the London School Board; Miss 
Octavia Hill; Mr. W. II. Michael, and most of 
the leading sanitary authorities in this country. 

The United States Commission for Fish and 
Fisheries has published the first Report of opera¬ 
tions and inquiries in reference to the decrease of 
the food-fishes on the sea coast and in the lakes of 
the United States. It is a handsome volume of 
852 pages on the Condition of the Sea Fisheries of 
the South Coast of New England in 1871 and 
1872, by Spencer F. Baird, Commissioner, and is 
illustrated with forty-one plates. The results of 
the Commissioner’s Report are summed up under 
thirteen heads, the two principal being (1) the 
alleged decrease in the number of food-fishes in 
these waters within the past few years has been 
fully substantiated; (2) the shore-fishes have been 
decreasing during tbe past twenty years, very 
rapidly since 1871. As the questions at issue are 
most nearly related to the scup ( Stenotomut argy- 
rops) and the blue-fish (Pomatomus saltatriv), 
Mr. Baird has given as complete an account of 
their habits and peculiarities as he was able. 

The Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences have 
just published the fourth number of their Bulletin, 
which completes the first volume. One of the 
papers is on the Geology and Physical Geography 
of the Lower Amazonas, by Professor Hartt, out 
the subjects are chiefly entomological. 

Befoke the Challenger left Kerguelen, Captain 
Nares determined the south cape of the island 
and named it Cape Challenger. 

At the last meeting of the Royal Society on 
May 21, Dr. Tyndall exhibited his fireman’s 
respirator, which is attached to a mask, and con¬ 
sists of an iron cylinder packed with cotton wool, 
glycerine, and charcoal. The wearer is enabled 
to remain in an atmosphere of smoke, which he 
could not otherwise breathe, for a quarter to half 
an hour. Dr. Tyndall has tried the respirator in 
a room prepared for him by Captain Shaw of the 
Metropolitan Fire Brigade. 
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The members of the Woolhope Naturalists 
Club held their first field meeting at Church 
Stretton on the 15th inst. The day’s proceedings 
included an ascent of the Oaradoc Hill—one of 
the grandest portions of the Silurian upcast—a 
visit to All Stretton, crossing the well-defined 
Watling Street which gives its name to so many 
places in the district, and a ramble among the 
lower elevations of the Long Mvnd Range. The 
protracted drought made the day one of much 
disappointment to the botanists of the party, who 
scarcely found adequate compensation in observ¬ 
ing the effects of the late severe frosts on the 
vegetation. In many places the young shoots of 
the oak and ash were blackened and the blossom 
on the apple and pear trees destroyed—an amount 
of mischief for which it would he hard to find a 
parallel. At the afternoon meeting an interesting 
and probably unique specimen of Herefordshire 
pottery was exhibited. The place of manufacture 
was a remote part of Deerfold Forest, in the 
parish of Lingen, near which (in the Aymestry 
valley) some veins of white ceramic clay have 
been noticed. The works appear to have been 
carried on at the beginning of the last century for 
a few years only, but within the memory of man 
pots and dishes of Lingen wave might be found in 
manv houses in the neighbourhood. The specimen 
exhibited (by the Rev. 0. Middleton, of Malvern, 
late Vicar of Lingen) was a tea-bottle or caddy of 
cream-coloured body, partially coated with bright 
green glaze, and ornamented with a rude leaf 
pattern in low relief. The short time at the dis¬ 
posal of the members rendered it necessary to 
postpone the reading of several interesting papers. 

A somewhat unusual proposition has been made 
bv a German poet, Julius Hiibner, who, in a poem 
addressed to the German nation at large, sug¬ 
gests that the constellation Cassiopeia should 
be formally and officially re-named “ Wilhelm's 
Fame,” as a national tribute of gratitude to the 
emperor. The German Astronomical Society de¬ 
clined to consider the suggestion, on the ground 
that their resolutions excludo the recognition of 
any constellation not laid down on Argelander’s 
new Uranmnetrical Atlas. Herr Hubner’s loyal 
attempt is not without scientific precedent, as 
Halley with questionable readiness allowed him¬ 
self to be persuaded to incorporate “ Charles’s 
Oak ” and a “ Cor Garoli ” in his celestial charts; 
wliile other astronomers, as Bemmonier and 
Balaude, attempted by similar methods to secure 
immortality for the reindeer and the cat. The 
lamentable consequences that might result from 
too free an indulgence of such means of awarding 
immortal fame may be judged by the fact that 
Olbers, writing at the beginning of this century', 
was able to point out that the space required for 
doing celestial honour to the fame of Frederick 
the Great had only been obtained by displacing 
Andromeda's right arm from the place which it 
had occupied for more than 3,000 years. 

Professor George Forbes, of Glasgow, has 
edited Rendu's Theorie des Glaciers de la Savoie — 
the original text, with a translation by Mr. Alfred 
Wills, Q.C., the well-known Alpine writer. 
Rendu’s treatise is accompanied by a collection of 
pieces justifieatives relating to the painful contro¬ 
versy on the subject of glacier-theory between 
Professor Tyndall and Principal Forbes, which, 
having lasted for several years during the latter’s 
lifetime, was unfortunately not suffered to sleep at 
his death. Into the merits of this controversy we 
have no wish to enter, for there are few discus¬ 
sions less profitable than a Prioritdts-streit and the 
questions to which it gives rise. This is especially 
the case when one of the parties to the contro¬ 
versy is no longer able to fight his own battle. 
Nevertheless, the republication of Rendu's treatise 
is a matter of real interest, for the book has long 
been so rare as to be practically inaccessible, while 
its importance for the history of glacier-theory 
is incontestable. We should gladly notice it at 
greater length, but it would scarcely be possible 
to do so at present without taking part in the 


strife which has caused its publication, and this 
we should be very reluctant to do. 

Grave Mounds of the Starnherger Lake.—Das 
Amland contains an account of the grave mounds 
and burial-places on the shores of the Starnherger 
Lake, in Bavaria, south-west of Munich. Pro¬ 
fessor Kollmann considers them not merely 
belonging to the Romano-Gaulish and post-Roman 
periods, hut also to an old German population of 
various stocks and at a much earlier date. 

The paper contains important remarks on the 
probable dates of hrachycephalic and dolichoce¬ 
phalic types. The Bavarian mounds are said at 
present only to have yielded specimens of the 
former. 

Chemical Action in Living Bodies .—In a lecture 
recently delivered by M. Ad. Wurtz before the 
Faculty of Medicine in Paris, reported in the 
Bevuc Scientiflque, an account is given of the 
transformation of organic substances, and the 
chemical reactions in the animal economy. The 
following passage occurs, which, although not 
containing any fresh discovery, is an excellent 
resume of what is at present known of the rela¬ 
tions of chemistry to what are called vital pro¬ 
cesses. After observing that a series of animal 
products may be obtained by submitting albu¬ 
minoid matter to the slow oxydising action of a 
mixture of bichromate of potash, and dilute sul¬ 
phuric acid, but that the exact interpretation of 
the changes that occur cannot be given, as the 
molecular constitution of albumen is still un¬ 
known, ho adds: “ Still more difficult is it to 
interpret the slow oxidisation of albuminous 
materials in the animal economy, because, in ad¬ 
dition to the difficulty just mentioned, the con¬ 
ditions of the reaction are still undiscovered. 
Thus, if we know the general nature of the 
chemical phenomena of disassimilation, we are 
ignorant of their modality. But we can affirm 
without fear that the forces exhibited in these 
operations do not differ from those belonging to 
pure chemistry. When an organic molecule is 
attacked by the processes of life, the relatively 
weak affinities which hold together its different 
atoms are obliged to yield to others which are 
more powerful. Overcome by the strong affinity 
of oxygen for carbon and for hydrogen, the mo¬ 
lecular edifice crumbles and is destroyed by re¬ 
pented attacks, the lost products of oxidisation 
being water, carbonic acid, and urea. All this 
conforms with what we observe outside tho eco¬ 
nomy, and with the known laws of affinity which 
permit us to predict the action. As a decisive 
proof of this conformity, we may cite the disengage¬ 
ment of heat which accompanies phenomena 
of this description, whether they occur within 
the animal economy or outside it.” 

Influence of Light on Chlorophyll .—From expe¬ 
riments of Herr Julius Wiesner, of which an 
account is given in Der Naturforscher, it appears 
that the formation of chlorophyll goes on most 
quickly in highly refractive light rays. Etiolated 
shoots’ of Trifolium pratensc began to exhibit a 
green tint in two hours when exposed to light 
passed through solution of ammoniacal sulphate 
of copper, the blue of which corresponds with 
rays from e to h in the spectrum. They became 
an intense green in this light, while scarcely any 
change occurred to similar plants exposed to the 
yellow light obtained by passing white light 
throngh a solution of bichromate of potash. This 
at first seemed inconsistent with the fact that the 
nutrition of plants, involving production mid de¬ 
struction of chlorophyll, and assimilation of car¬ 
bonic acid and water, proceeds most vigorously 
in the brightest light, which includes the yellow 
ravs and their neighbours. The chemical actions 
of light on chlorophyll are, however, complicated, 
and the green we see in growing plants is the 
balance that remains between the formative and 
destructive actions constantly going on. In many 
plants the formation of chlorophyll takes place 
when the light is so feeble as to make no impres¬ 


sion on human sight, hot a stronger light is re¬ 
quired for its destruction. In a degree of daife- 
ness in which Bhoote of many mono- and di¬ 
cotyledonous plants grow green, an alcoholic 
solution of chlorophyll suffers no change for weeks. 
The destruction of chlorophyll begins with an 
amount of light necessary for the decomposition 
of carbonic acid, and the two processes increase 
together as the light becomes more intense. Herr . 
Wiesner confirms the results obtained by Sachs 
as to the effect of different coloured light upon 
chlorophyll. An alcoholic solution of it began to 
lose its colour in sunlight in 0'5 of an hour ; in 
the yellow rays of direct sunlight passed through 
bichromate of potash, in 075 of an hour; in the 
blue light of the sun through ammoniacal sul¬ 
phate of copper, in 475 hours. When, instead of 
direct sunlight, diffused daylight was used, the 
times were 3'6, 6, and 81 hours under the same 
conditions. In these experiments chlorophyll is 
treated as if it were one substance, whereas it is 
a mixture of colouring matters, each having its 
own properties. 

Fossil Chelonians.—Der Naturforscher contains 
a paper of Herr L. Rutiineyer on Fossil Chelo¬ 
nians (tortoises, &c.), communicated to the Swiss 
Natural History Society, in which he speaks of 
the numerous gaps in the geological record of 
these creatures, which, he observes, without 
doubt lived in much earlier periods than that of 
the Upper Jura formations, the oldest in which 
they have hitherto been found. The greater 
part of those discovered appear not to have lived 
in the open sea, but on shores or in estuaries. 
Those with swimming feet first occur in the upper 
chalk, but those of the Jura and most of the chalk 
species were certainly not pelagic. No extremi¬ 
ties of land tortoises have yet been found, but ter¬ 
restrial species first appear in the Miocene period, 
and were contemporaneous in North America, 
Europe, and Asia, some being of gigantic dimen¬ 
sions. Nothing like a general advance of the 
group can be predicated, and palaeontology as yet 
affords no more explanation than existing species 
of the relations which so bizarre and isolated a 
type as the Chelonians bear to other reptilian 
groups. 

Cards have been issued by the President of the 
Geological Society and Mrs. Evans, for a con¬ 
versazione to be held on Wednesday, June 17, in 
the Society’s new apartments at Burlington 
House. _ 

“Among the many services rendered by the 
decipherment of the ancient monuments of Egypt 
and Assyria,” remarks Mr. Sayce in his preface to 
Mr. De Bunsen's The Chronology of the Bible 
(London: Longmans & Co.), “ none perhaps is 
more important than the certain basis it has 
afforded for the restoration of the chronology of 
the past. . . . The Old Testament was for a long 
time the sole source from which a chronological 
system of early history could be extracted; and we 
now know how imperfect that souroe waa. The 
last few years, however, have opened up un¬ 
expected stores of information. Much light has 
come from Egypt and still more from Assyria.” 
Mr. De Bunsen claims to have shown that the 
Biblical chronology has been deliberately altered, 
as regards its two first periods, and that in one of 
these cases, the incorrect period can be safely re¬ 
placed by the correct period. Thus he tries to 
show that 502 years, instead of 480 years, 
must be reckoned from the Exodus to the building 
of the temple; and ventures on the hypothesis that 
the incorrect and abbreviated period of 1,656 years 
between Adam and the Flood may be replaced by 
one of 8,225 years. The enlargement of lie second 
period “ permits us to regard as historical the 
entire Chronology referring to the time of the 
judges, and to show that the judgeship of Samuel 
lasted thirty-two years. Shisliak’s accession oc¬ 
curred during the reign of Solomon, as the Bible 
requires it: and the first expedition of the 
Assyrians to Judaea, in the time of Sargon, but 
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possibly under the leadership of his son and suc¬ 
cessor Sennacherib, . . . can be proved to have 
taken place, in absolute harmony with the Biblical 
statement, in the fourteenth year of Hezekiah, that 
is, in. the year 711 b.c. . . . But the recorded de¬ 
struction of Sennacherib’s armv refers to the 
second Assyrian campaign to the land of Judah in 
701 b.c.” Mr. Sayce has arrived at the same con¬ 
clusion on this last point by a comparison of the 
cuneiform inscriptions with the Hebrew records. 
Mr. de Bunsen’s earlier works will have prepared 
the reader to exercise a highly sceptical judgment. 
But no honest work can be in vain, and Mr. de 
Bunsen’s researches will be suggestive and stimulat¬ 
ing to many whom they fail to comince. 

The publishers of the “ Theological and Philoso¬ 
phical Library ” have made a most unfortunate 
selection of avolumeto follow Ueberweg’s .ffigory of 
Philosophy. Dr. van Oosterzee unites the qualitiea- 
tions of amiability and orthodoxy, but his Christian 
Dogmatics (London: Hodder & Stoughton) is at 
once too ponderous and commonplace to answer 
the purpose of a student's handbook The tone is 
that of a mild Evangelicalism. 

The translation of Keil’s Jeremiah (Edinburgh : 
T. & T. Clark) is now complete. The author holds 
no rank among critics, but produces accurate re¬ 
gisters of facts and opinions. The work will so 
far be of great use to theological students. 

The eminent African scholar, Dr. W. H. I. 
Bleek, author of the Comparative Grammar of 
the South African Languages, sends us the fol¬ 
lowing letter on the death of the Rev. J. W. 
Appleyard:— 

“ I have just heard with great regret of the death 
of the Rev. J. W. Appleyard on Saturday, the 4th 
instant, at 6 P.ir. The letter giving me this sad news 
tolls me also that the deceased was ‘ aged fifty-nine 
years and eight months. For some time,’ it says, 
•his health had failed, and, although we did not 
expect him ever* to be able to work as he had done, 
we still hoped he would remain with us for a time. 
The day before he died he said he had neither doubt 
nor fear, and at last almost literally fell asleep.’ 

“ What the Christian mission amongst the Kafirs 
losos by his death is neither in my power nor in my 
province to say. I can merely lament the great loss 
South African philology has hereby sustained. Twenty- 
four years ago Mr. Appleyard published a grammar 
of tbo Kafir language which as yet stands unrivalled 
among the grammars describing South African lan¬ 
guages in its completeness, its accuracy, its careful 
and methodical arrangement, and its scholarly compre¬ 
hensiveness. This grammar was to be succeeded by 
a Kafir-English dictionary; but only a few pages of 
it were printed when the manuscript was burnt in the 
Kafir war of 1850. Since then Mr. Appleyard has 
mainly devoted his time and strength to the revision 
of portions of the Bible already translated, and in 
translating such books as had not yet been translated. 
Different editions of the Bible in Kafir, published by 
him, have already appeared. This Bible edition has 
on several occasions been the subject of attack by 
other missionaries, and has thus t)een discussed in a 
very animated correspondence, in which Mr. Appleyard 
defended himself valiantly against numerous oppo¬ 
nents. As in all such disputes, both parties were to a 
certain extent right. Mr. Appleyard had done his 
best; and for a first translation of the Bil de into Kafir, 
his is a most creditable production. But, of course, 
ho never claimed for it that exemption from faults or 
deficiencies which is not to be found in works by 
human hands. It is satisfactory to know that the 
final result of this dispute was the good practical 
solution of a joint commission for the revision of the 
Kafir Bible. Of the members of this commission, one 
who had been one of the foremost amongst his oppo¬ 
nents, Tyo Soga, has preceded him to his rest some 
time ago. 

“ It is due to Mr. Appleyard to state that the objec¬ 
tions made against Iris version of the Bible were not 
of a grammatical nature, but referred to tho idiomatic 
use of words and phrases. In this respect it must be 
allowed that Mr. Appleyard, who was more of a 
scholar than a merely practical missionary, seems, in 
tho first instance at all events, to have based his 
knowledge of the Kafir language mainly upon the 
translations made by missionaries, i.s. by foreigners, 


and, therefore, necessarily somewhat wanting in that 
idiomatic nicety which can only be found in the ori¬ 
ginal speech of the natives. But iu this Mr. Apple- 
yard ouly followed tho common practice. It need not 
be said that twenty-five years ago tho value and im¬ 
portance of folk-lore, or of tho native traditionary 
literature, was not appreciated as it begins now to 
bo; and a missionary cannot well be blamed if at 
that time he was not aware that this kind of 
literature when collected was. the best and only 
reliable source for a knowledge of the language be¬ 
yond constant conversation with the natives. I will 
not deny that if at that time a good collection 
of folk-lore had existed, of whicli Mr. Appleyard could 
have made use iu his studies, both his Grammar and 
his translation of the Bible would have been the 
gainers. But, as it is, I can ouly wish that every 
South African language was already described iu as 
excellent a grammar as Mr. Appleyard’s Kefir one. 
And, to tile last, his interest iu these grammatical 
questions and his acumen in dealing with them were 
undiminished. 

“Thiswas evinced to me by tho interesting cor¬ 
respondence which I have had with him from time 
to time, mainly on the subject of my Comparative 
Grammar. It was a pleasure to lie corrected by so 
eminent an authority, and to read tho opinions of 
ono who so well understood the difficulties of tho 
grammatical questions discussed. Although, to my 
regret, I have never been able to make his personal 
acquaintance, I sincerely mourn for him, and that, 
not only on account of tho great loss thereby sustained 
by philological science iu South Africa. 

“ W. II. I. Blbek. 

“Mowbray: April 20, 1874.” 

A letter from Dr. G. Biihler, of Bombay, dated 
Bikanir, February 14 last, and communicated 
by Professor Weber in the Sitzungsberkhte of 
the Berlin Academy, contains some very interest¬ 
ing information about the library of the Jaina 
community at Jessalutir, one of the chief centres 
of that sect. Dr. Biihler had received from 
Gujeratis some very wonderful accounts of the 
extent of this collection, whieh baa never before 
been examined by any European scholar. These 
statements turned out to be greatly exaggerated. 
From a not very accurate list prepared some 
ninety years ago, Dr. Biihler concludes that at 
that time the library must have consisted of some 
450 to 400 works, many of which have since been 
destroyed. There are, however, still about forty 
bundles of old and well-preserved pahn-leaf manu¬ 
scripts, besides a great mass of loose and broken palm 
leaves, and a number of paper MSS. On examining 
the palm-leaf collection, Dr. Biihler found that the 
Jaina literature was but scantily represented in it, 
and that they contained mostly Brahmanical works. 
Of the famous Jaina writer Hemachandra, the 
collection contained three works, viz., his Chan- 
danusasanam, live out of seven books of his 
Sanskrit grammar, and a commentary on the 
homonymous part of his dictionary. The dis¬ 
covery of the last work settles the question as 
to the authenticity of that portion of the Has- 
nmkosha. Another work of great interest, of 
which the first copy has now been discovered by 
Dr. Biihler, is the’ Vikraiuankacharita, a poem 
on the history of three kings of the Chalukya 
dynasty of Kalyani, who reigned in the eleventh 
century, viz., Soinesvara I., Abavamalla, Somes- 
vara II., and Vikramaditya Tribhuvanamalla. 
The work was composed during the reign of 
the laet-named king, by Bilhana. Of other im¬ 
portant works may be noticed copies of Dandin s 
Kavyadarsa (MS. dated a.d. 1104), Mammata’s 
Kavyaprak&sa, with ft comment by Somesvara, 
the Gaudabadhasura, a Prakrit poem of consider¬ 
able extent, the subject of which is a king 
"Yasovarman, and Jayadeva’s work on metrics, 
with a commentary by Harsbata. Of the two 
laet-named works no other copies were known. 
It is to be hoped that measures will be taken to 
make this valuable collection available to Indian 
and European scholars, through accurate copies 
of works and commentaries not hitherto known, 
and collections of all the ancient manuscripts of 
standard works. 


Dr. Biihler also states that he acquired at 
Bikanir a number of important Sanskrit works, 
among which he mentions a nearly complete 
copy of Bkarata’s Natyasastra, the Sotubandha, 
the commentary on tho Satapathabrahmana, and 
the Atharvaveila-pratisakhya. 

Thb Augsburger Zeitung of May 19 states that 
the University of Strassburg has proposed the 
following subject for the triennial prize, founded by 
Professor Max Muller: “The Antiquarian Results 
to be deduced from the Riy-Veda-Sanhita with 
reference to the early Seats, the Mode of Life, and 
the general State of Civilisation of the Vedic 
Aryans.'" All students who have been at least for 
two years resident in the University of Strass¬ 
burg, aud who have not exceeded the fourth year 
after taking their degree, may compete. The 
essavs may be written in Latin, French, German, 
English, or Italian, and must be sent to the Dean 
of the Philosophical Faculty before December 1, 
1870. The prize to be awarded is 750 maria. 

The Revue Bibliographique de Philologie et 
JHistoire, of which the first number appeared on 
May 15, promises to be useful, particularly in its 
bibliographic department. M. Leroux, the editor, 
is known as an enterprising publisher of Oriental 
works, and as agent of various Oriental societies. 
His new review is to be published every month. 
If it is continued on the present plan, it will 
soon become an indispensable guide to every 
student of philology, more particularly of Orien¬ 
tal philology. __ 

MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Cambridge Philological Societt ( Thursday , 
May 21). 

A paper was read by Mr. Paloy “ On Greek Puna 
and Words used napd irpoatioKiav by Aristo¬ 
phanes.” The writer apologised for imperfect 
treatment of an extensive and important subject, 
and proceeded to show that words called iea and 
opola (Plat. Symp. p. 185 c, Ar. Nub, 394), that 
is, having the sauii number and quantity of 
syllables, and the same terminations, but not 
very like in sound, formed the bases oi very 
numerous, but not always obvious, jokes in Ari¬ 
stophanes. Examples given were lipovn) and 
Tropeij in Nub. 394, iroXoc and rairoc in Av. 180, 
irprop and yiii'oc, or tukoc, in \ esp. 1,115, which 
was compared with quanta pemis pestis veniet in 
Plautus, Captivi 903. It was shown that, besides 
puns proper, or the use of words of similar sound , 
words of similar metre wero also frequently em¬ 
ployed for the purpose, as rpifinvirue and n\Ai tfav- 
raf, arjricoQ and iciorioof, in Ach. 1,122, 1,136. 
On this principle, many words were used irapa 
irpoaloKtav, i.e., other than what the context sug¬ 
gested, and were left to be implied by their simi¬ 
larity to the right word, as in Equit. 279, iK.iyuv 
Zio ptupara is used for i£ayti» Swv rvpara, OI vjro- 
iuifiara, and Vesp. 447, r<Sv TtaXaiihv ip/Sacuiv 
really means rwv jraXmiwv ctmronPv, ibid. 850, 
uKokiZuv rb y spiov for liXoiciZtiy ro rlfptor, to 
scratch a line on the waxen tablet,” &c. 

Mr. Birks read a paper on the nature and limits 
of Internal Evidence, especially as suggesting 
rules for the interpretation of words and phrases, 
of which tfaaZa and irpuc icortoy were selected for 
especial comment and illustration. 


Physical Society (Saturday, May 23). 

Professor Guthrie gave an account of the con¬ 
tents of a paper by Mr. Ridout, on the Construc¬ 
tion of Galvanometers, from which it appeared 
that, in order to obtain greater sensitiveness, the 
author recommends a return to the old plan of 
supporting the needle on a point by means of an 
agate cap, and to bring the wire nearer to the 
needle by omitting the frame on which it is often 
wound. Professor Guthrie described and ex¬ 
hibited a Torsion Galvanometer in which the 
strength of the current to be measured is deduced 
from the angle through which it is needful to 
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twist a fine platinum wire in order to balance the 
repulsion between two pairs of very small electro¬ 
ns,tracts. Two of these electro-magnets are fixed 
with their axes perpendicular to the straight line 
passing through the centres of both; the other 
two are similarly placed relatively to each other, 
and at the same distance apart as the first pair, 
but are suspended to the torsion-wire at a point 
half-way between them, the two ends of the 
continuous conducting wire, which forms the 
coils of both, being bent vertically downwards 
and dipping into mercury-cups placed verti¬ 
cally below the point of suspension. The current 
to be measured traverses the coils of the fixed and 
moveable electro-magnets in such a direction that 
these always repel each other. In using the in¬ 
strument, the moveable electro-magnets are brought 
to a fixed distance from the stationary magnets, 
by turning the torsion-head, before the current 
passes; then, when the current is traversing the 
coils, the torsion-head is turned so as to force 
them back to their original position as indicated 
by a ray of light reflected on to a scale from a 
small mirror attached to the suspended system: 
the strength of the current is then very approxi¬ 
mately proportional to the square-root of the 
torsion required. In order to illustrate the mode 
of using the apparatus, Professor Guthrie em¬ 
ployed a Bimple arrangement, devised by his as¬ 
sistant, Mr. Wilson, for obtaining two currents, 
one of which is exactly twice as strong as the 
other. Two wires, each of them of the same 
resistance as the galvanometer, were connected to¬ 
gether in multiple arc and inserted in the circuit 
between the battery and galvanometer; one of the 
wires was next removed from its previous posi¬ 
tion and inserted as a “ shunt ” of the galvano¬ 
meter. It is obvious that in both arrangements 
the total resistance of the circuit was the same, 
but that in the first case the whole of the current, 
and in the second case half the current, traversed 
the galvanometer.—Mr. F. Clowes exhibited a 
coll for containing liquids when experiments with 
them are to be projected upon a screen by means 
of the electric or oxyhydrogen light. The cell 
was formed bv placing a bent piece of india- 
rubber tubing between two flat glass plates, and 
binding the plates together by means of strong 
india-rubber bauds round the ends. 

In consequence of the Visitation of the Royal 
Observatory, Greenwich, on Saturday, June 6, 
the meeting of the Physical Society announced 
to bo held on that day will be postponed till 
Saturday, June 13. 

Geological Society ( Wednesday, May 27). 
Mr. J. Evans, F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 
—A paper “ On the last Stage of the Glacial 
Period in North Britain,” by Mr. T. F. Jamieson, 
was read by one of the secretaries. During the 
glacial epoch three distinct stages may be re¬ 
cognised: first, a period of land-ice, when the 
country was overspread with extensive glaciers; 
then a time of submergence, when marine beds 
containing shells, mostly of Arctic types, were 
deposited on the floor of the glacial sea; and 
finally, a second period of land-glaciation, when 
sheets of ice again extended over the greater 
portion of Scotland and the northern parts of 
Englandand Ireland. Hence thelastepisodein this 
series of events was glacial, not marine; the latest 
occupant ofthe surface of the country wasice, not sea. 
During the second ice-period, the previously-depo¬ 
sited marine beds were in great part swept away by 
the erosive power of the glaciers; hence remnants 
only of these beds are now found distributed here 
and there in scattered patches. In support of this 
view of the concluding event in the glacial series, 
the author pointed to the well-preserved moraines, 
and to the freshness of the glacial markings even 
at the present day. Mr. Jamieson believes that 
the deposits of gravel known as “ kames ” in 
Scotland, and as “eskers” in Ireland, were 
formed along the margins of ancient glaciers, and 
are not due, as commonly supposed, to the action 


of marine currents. He is further inclined to 
regard many of the gravel terraces on the sides of 
the Scotch rivers as fresh-water glacial deposits 
rather than as ancient sea-margins. Whilst the 
northern part of our islands was subjected to a 
second glaciation, extensive beds of snow appear 
to have extended further southwards, and the 
author attributes to this snow the formation of 
much of our English warp and brick-earth. 
—The Rev. T. G. Bonney, of Cambridge, read 
some notes “ On the Upper Engadine and the 
Italian Valleys of Monte Rosa,” with special 
reference to the glacier-erosion theory of lake- 
basins. Whilst admitting that certain lake- 
basins may have been ploughed out by glacial 
action, as originally suggested by Professor Ram¬ 
say, the author maintains that none of the larger 
Alpine lake-basins have been so formed, nor have 
they been subsequently modified, to any great ex¬ 
tent, by the action of ice.—The Baroness Burdett 
Coutts exhibited a line mass of crystalline cor¬ 
undum, passing into the translucent "red and blue 
varieties akin to the ruby and sapphire, from 
North Carolina; and Professor Tennant exhibited 
some unusually fine crystals of zircon. 


FINE ART. 

ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 

(Fourth Notice.) 

I resume the thread of these brief notices with 
two pictures somewhat akin to that of Mr. Fildes 
in sentiment and in style of work, by the distin¬ 
guished Flemish artist, M. Israels. The life-size 
figure of a peasant girl sewing (621) hangs at a 
height which, to judge by his other piece (665), 
may lend this an air of greater refinement in exe¬ 
cution than it possesses; for although the picture 
nearer to the eye has refinement in feeling to an 
exquisite degree, and an obviously felt intention 
in every touch; yet Rembrandt, whom one thinks 
of at once for several reasons, reminds one also of 
quite a different order of execution in similar sub¬ 
jects, in point of delicacy and multitudinous gra¬ 
dation. When this has been said, little remains 
here but to admire. The truthful earnestness and 
gentle look of expectation in the girl's face redeem 
the homely features; the hands and feet, though of 
peasant largeness, are free from the coarseness 
which hurt the effect of M. Dalou’s terra-cotta 
group of last year; and the whole picture has the 
unity and breadth of tone which we see so rarely 
in modem work, as to suggest that artists consider 
that this desirable quality must have been con¬ 
ferred, not by skill of hand, but by some blind 
“ process of the suns,” upon the canvases of the 
older masters. 

The other picture by M. Israels, a cottage 
interior at twilight—a wife by the window, three 
children at supper—is so simple and pure in 
sentiment that it needs no praise to emphasise 
its merits. Only I would note here, in contrast 
with what was remarked on the North-West 
Passage, how completely and easily the whole 
story is told. Nothing can be less studied in 
appearance, more simply natural, than the arrange¬ 
ment ; yet every line aids the main purpose. 

With a notice of Mr. Marks’ fine “ decorative ” 
group of mediaeval musicians in winter (928) as a 
specimen of a kind of art which, probably, no one of 
our artists could cultivate with more success, we 
may pass to the last figure-subject, uniting common 
life with elevation of style, which remains for 
comment. This is the French coppersmith (24) 
by M. Legros, a painter long settled among us, 
and whose great ability receives, year by year, a 
recognition, whether from the Academy or from 
critics, which has often struck me as insufficient. 
M. Legros has few rivals now, whether in France 
or here, in a forcible and dignified conception of 
his subject, a large and manly treatment, a grand 
scheme of colour and ehiaro’seuro, and a power of 
almost homely truth to nature united with a 
subtle infusion of ideal character. A certain want 
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of interest and want of variety in his choice of 
subject, as if he did not care to take any trouble 
to please the spectator, I have sometimes thought, 
has stood greatly in his way; pictures by him in 
which every inch had been not only studied, but 
felt, have thus occasionally looked as if they had 
much “ space to let,” as the’phrase goes. He seems 
to paint for a less restless age, and for those (per¬ 
haps never numerous) who value art for art’s sake; 
his style is one 

“ Fitted for the needs 
Of hearts at leisure.” 

The Cluiudronnier, however, wants neither suffi¬ 
cient interest, nor attractiveness in its colour, 
which is rich and singularly harmonious: it is 
doubtful whether any piece, of all here exhibited, 
would equally well stand comparison with the 
Venetians, or Velasquez, in the qualities of unity 
and repose. Let any one look carefully at this 
work, and then round the room, or take the re¬ 
membrance of it further (as, for example, to Mr. 
Millais’ figure-subjects, or the portraits in general), 
and the merits of M. Legros” work in the points 
just noted will be clearly perceptible. 

Among our few sacred subjects, the St. John 
leading home the Virgin, by Mr. Armitage (218), 
must be ranked highest. This artist has a severe 
and pure precision of design, which, by a natural 
law of compensation, especially and even clamoup- 
ously calls for richness and transparency of colour, 
in place of harmonising, as is sometimes fancied, 
with austerity of tint. In this richness Mr. 
Armitage’s work is deficient ;and wi th this defici¬ 
ency, perhaps, is allied a certain want, not of 
passion, but of a pervadingly passionate atmo¬ 
sphere— desideranda which, if in the work of so 
able a man I may note them without presumption, 
should not, to an intelligent spectator, obscure 
great countervailing merits. The Virgin and the 
saint are singularly pure and elevated in expres¬ 
sion ; the action renders perfectly the moment 
represented—tender respectfulness on his part, on 
hers simple and entire absorption in sorrow; nor 
is there a better-designed piece of drapery in the 
Exhibition than the Virgin's. Might not the 
effect be increased if a piece were taken from the 
canvas on the right P The crowd behind is the 
least successful portion. 

Mr. Herbert’s Adoration ofthe Magi (308) is 
another picture not likely to gain the praise 
which it deserves. Here again the colour, though 
with some elements of solemn effect, is unattrac¬ 
tive; the group of the Child and Mother, in 
grace and expressiveness, falls below many with 
which we inevitably (though not altogether 
justly) compare it. Yet the scene is conceived 
with a seriousness and an effort at realisation 
for which one would look in vain either among 
the later Italian masters or their imitators. It is 
a genuine if not an inspired rendering. With a 
less arduous theme, Mr. Herbert's Sower (431) 
is proportionately more successful. 

Mr. Horsley's Healing Mercies of Christ (128) 
has met with’little favour among its critics. This 
was indeed not a task which one would have 
naturally imposed on an artist whose own style 
lies in a direction so different; nor can I dispute 
the verdict that the drawing wants power, the 
colour richness, and the whole that elevation of 
style which great religious art requires. But we 
judge religious art habitually by a standard very 
severe, and, I think, not really just to our con¬ 
temporaries. Our eyes filled with the exquisite 
creations of grace and dignity into which the 
efforts of many centuries blossomed during one 
century in Italy, we make these the standard 
which every religious picture is bound to reach; 
whilst we forget the infinitely greater mass of re¬ 
ligious work produced during the middle ages in 
Italy and all over Europe which (if the delightful 
\ illusion of antiquity be set aside) has, in fact, 
neither grace nor dignity nor inspiration. 
An essay would be required, however, to 
work out and to support with proof this remark, 
j which I offer here as a suggestion only; let me 
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briefly add my inference, that pictures such as 
Mr. Araiitage’s and Mr. Herbert's are really 
considerably higher in the scale than they are 
often rated ; and that Mr. Horsley’s, compared 
■with average ancient success in any subject of the 
kind, is much above failure. It will assuredly 
give great and continued pleasure to the siclc 
people, in whose sight it will be hung, and for 
whom it was painted; and although such a suc¬ 
cess does not satisfy the standard bv which art is 
to be tested, yet it is one which a man must be 
very far gone indeed in criticism to regard with 
indifference. 

A short survey of some single figures, generally 
life-size, may lead'ns to the portraits. A girl from 
Venice, and one from Capri, respectively by Miss 
Backhouse and Mr. Sain (408, 1,040), are worth 
notice ; the first is a very animated figure. Add 
to these a very pretty child, frowning with plea¬ 
sure over her book (1,407, S. Sidley), and another 
in profile (4do); this is by Mr. Archer, whose 
larger portrait groups this year are less satisfac¬ 
tory, although tliey give the impression which Mr. 
,Sant’s work often has left, that the artist might be 
capable of higher work. The Cgnthia of Mr. 
Calderon (1300), like the Confidante of Mr. 
Prinsep (27), rather lacks interest. To make a 
really effective figure-subject from a young lady 
sitter of the present day I conjecture to be a 
very difficult matter, requiring great force both of 
painting and of feeling to lift the work above the 
sphere of dress, or affectation, or falso sentiment. 
The presence of a foreign element hence affords 
great assistance—witness Mr. Long’s Gipsy Girl 
(1,354). Here is so unusually beautiful a head 
that the picture maybe almost said to “ make itself.” 
The treatment of the drapery is rather in the 
manner of Mr. Faed ; and there is something empty 
and artificial about the brown shadow behind. This 
picture should make a very effective engraving. 

Mr. A. Moore, after promising much manlier 
and more varied art, has for the present settled 
into a style of his own. Ilia are the figures in 
Grecian dress, graceful and langourous in atti¬ 
tude, rendered as if the “ tinted sculpture,” which 
we know of through theories rather than any¬ 
thing more substantial, were always before the 
artist’s mind. The tints are chosen and balanced 
with singular refinement; and although I doubt 
whether so much be gained in the way of praise 
or justification, as the admirers of this style ap¬ 
pear to believe, by calling it “ decorative art,” vet, 
within the very narrow compass selected, Mr. 
Moore has fully worked out his idea and made his 
mark. But it is one thing to succeed so far, and 
another to reach such a success as the possibilities 
of the art admit. These, of course, are but 
slightly exhausted within the limits found here ; 
compared to painting in its full scale of colour, 
design, and subject, this style is like an organ 
played only on the flute or hautboy stop, and an 
organ plaved “ through all its diapason.” Hence, 
also, anything short of such completeness as Sir. 
Moore has gained will be feeble and unsatisfying; 
and I trust that Mr. Armstrong, who in subjects 
from actual life has shown some promise, may 
think fit to abandon the “ false road’’ of imitation 
displayed in his Girl and Tortoise (1,054). 

Portraiture offers a difficult field for literary 
criticism. Although there must, always, in¬ 
evitably be much of it (a fact provoking frequent 
and rather unreasonable complaint), yet the range 
of style in this branch of art-is comparatively 
small'; and its personal nature makes either praise 
or blame rather awkward: to talk of a man’s 
portrait is too much like talking of a man’s self. 
Add to this that our contemporary portraitnre (so 
far as the present writer can judge) hardly out¬ 
runs the level of the second-rate work of the last 
century: at any rate, whatever can be urged in 
favour of special productions, it may be said with¬ 
out harshness that no Hogarth, Reynolds, or 
Gainsborough isnow conspicuously and indubitably 
among us. JEroriare aliquis ! will be the wish of 
all who think thus; especially if, as has been 


sometimes argued, the standard reached in por¬ 
traiture may be taken as a test of the general 
excellence of any national school. 

Unless, however, we were to judge of the 
portraits by the same ultra-severe rule which is 
generally applied to religious art, it will be found 
that much of worth remains among our long- 
established names and our more recent aspirants. 
Of the latter, Mr. Ouless is perhaps the most 
recent, and the most popular. His indivi¬ 
duality of style, coupled with the great demand 
for portraiture, has brought him rapidly forward. 
If such a suggestion be permissible, I hope that 
this popularity will not induce him to lay aside 
that simultaneous practice in other regions of the 
art without which it is difficult to believe that 
the monotonous practice of portraiture will not 
stereotype a painter’s manner, and retain him 
below the highest level of his special province. 
The rendering of character, the direct object of 
the portraitist, seems hitherto to have been Mr. 
Ouless’ almost single aim; and perhaps his style, 
in which the lines of the face are apt to be rather 
over-emphasised, makes ns too conscious of this 
object; but portraiture ns a fine art, not as the 
medium for supplying a social want, requires 
more—very much more—even when the essential 
element of character has been secured. Of the 
pictures now exhibited, Mr. Ouless seems to me 
to be seen at his best in Nos. 1,351 and 6! >7; these 
are very bright, and have a great look of likeness. 

Mr. W. Richmond and Mr. Armitage, artists 
who do not confine themselves to portraiture, 
each exhibit one portrait (721 and 1,343). These 
are both decidedly above the average, at once in 
rendering of character and in pictorial effect; 
they might interest as pictures where the ori¬ 
ginals were wholly unknown: that test of por¬ 
traiture ns a fine art. If Mr. Richmond’s had 
been better placed, the figure, I think, would have 
told more efficiently; the head is ably and firmly 
“ modelled,” without the “ smoothness ” which 
frequently mars finished flesh-painting. Mr. 
Lehmann's work, like that of German artists in 
general, rarely escapes this quality with so much 
success as in his Persian Ambassador (1,373): 
perhaps because the artist has left it as a sketch. 

The four portrait subjects by Mr. Millais seem 
to me less successful exhibitions of his peculiar 
gifts than his North-West Passage. Perhaps this 
lies in the nature of the case. The dominant 
sense of the painter’s natural mastery of his 
craft (to which I called notice in a previous 
paper) which his pictures arouse, is more in 
harmony with a dramatic invention than with 
a portrait, especially the portrait of a child ; 
remembering, as we must and ought, the ex¬ 
quisite poetry and grace of na'ivctS with which 
our own older school has so often invested 
childhood, the impression of technical bravura 
here becomes unpleasant; the mind asks that 
the artist shall be lost more completely in his 
work; that he shall himself “ become a little 
child,” and give proof that he has been palpably 
inspired by his subject. Display and self-consci¬ 
ousness here are as fatal to charm as they would 
be in case of the child itself. Hence the little girl 
(152) is quite'unattractive; it is truly a Picture 
of Health , and no more; although it shows that 
able handling which the artist can always give 
when he likes, but which, however, he has failed 
to give, rather signally, in the boy-portrait (95). 
The child in russet frock and pinafore (484) has 
more of that simplicity and charm which the age 
imperiously requires; the background here is also 
a marvellous piece of natural intricacy: not 
slovenly, yet never intrusively imitative. On* 
can only wish that the type of face had been more 
gracious. 

A child's portrait by Mr. L. Moore (1,427) may 
serve to illustrate these remarks. This picture is 
coloured in a low, almost a conventional or fancy 
kev ; it wholly wants the force and salience of Mr. 
Millais’work; yet, so far as its art goe3, the real look 
of childhood is much more truly given; it has grace 


and feeling, it tries to render the soul animating 
the features and person—the technical power must 
be vast indeed which can afford to dispense with 
these qualities 1 

Mr. Millais has, put forth this power obviously 
enough in the figure of a lady seated in a 
garden (1,432), which hangs close to the picture 
just noticed. Probably there are few artists who 
do not look, with admiring envv, on the manifest 
mastery over oil-painting here shown; the simple 
spectator must ask whether the charm of expres¬ 
sion, subtle or powerful, be present; if there be 
grace in the lines, refinement in the features—at¬ 
tractiveness, in short, anywhere be von d the tech¬ 
nical ability? This picture has been spoken of as 
in “ Gainsborough’s manner,” and again, as in no 
sense a mere imitation of Gainsborough. The 
latter remark is the truest. And, in the absence 
of these charms, so characteristic of Gainsborough, 
the comparison with that great artist which this 
picture has provoked is unfortunate. Each painter, 
indeed, has his own powers, and genius is so in¬ 
finite in its varieties that, whilst wo may amuse 
ourselves by trying to compare the total "weight, 
as it were, of those who possess it, we can seldom 
with safety carry such a comparison into the ele¬ 
ments of which it is composed. One man is rarely 
the parallel of another: how much more rnrelv 
one poet or painter 1 Such a phrase as “ the 
Hogarth of our century," or the like, is a very 
easy, but also a very deceptive and unsound, for¬ 
mula of criticism. 

Many readers will, perhaps, dissent freely from 
these remarks. But most will agree in Mr. 
Watts’ place ns our leading portraitist; although 
here, again, the agreement would cease if the 
precise degree, not of relative, but of positive, 
ability thus indicated were to be debated. Passing 
this, the charm of the two female portraits which 
Mr. Watts shows (44, 318) is of that order which 
our art much wants; they are works which (so 
far as they go) must teach, even to the uneducated, 
a true lesson in the meaning of refinement. Few 
men have more than one very decided gift; and * 
this (to me) is Mr. Watts’. In heads requiring 
force ne is hence less completely happy: less true 
to himself. It is not meant to deny this quality 
to the portraits of Mr. Martineau and Mr. Mill: 
yet the painter here seems to reach his aim with 
conscious effort. The emotional side of the 
intellectual nature is prominent in both of these 
fine and interesting works; and in both the 
subdued key of colour which characterises the 
artist appeai-s to pass, if I may venture upon the 
phrase without impropriety, a little bevond his 
management. In the case of Mr. Mill, espe¬ 
cially, the face is “ sicklied o'er ” with post 
mortem pallor:—that intense hopelessness of ex¬ 
istence, that unsatisfied hunger of the soul, 
which colour Mr. Mill's singular Autobiogra¬ 
phy, seem to have passed into the painter's 
palette. Hero also, as in the book, one sees the 
highly-gifted man who could never bring into 
harmonious unity the emotional and the intellec¬ 
tual elements of his nature; the forehead is op¬ 
pressed, not radiant, with thought; the lips quiver 
with an almost querulous sensitiveness; in a word, 
if to set forth an admirable commentary on the 
Autobiography be also, in this case, the highest aim 
of portraiture, Mr. Watts’ success is complete. 
Haa the likeness of Dr. Newman, by Mr. Roden, 
been hung lower, it would have been very 
interesting to make a comparison between the 
heads of these two gifted and influential contem¬ 
poraries. As things stand, I can only infer that 
Mr. Roden’s portrait has very considerable merit, 
both as a likeness and a work of art. 

The President exhibits two pictures which have 
a quality very uncommon, and very attractive, in 
portraiture—an eminently simple and unselfeon- 
seious air—110 and 180. The last represents a 
young lady knitting. The unaffectedness of this 
little canvas gives it a charm which the prevalence 
of clever eccentricity of all kinds renders more 
valuable. 
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Space compels a bare enumeration of other por¬ 
traits ■worth notice. Such are Mr. Archer's lady 
(369); theartist'smotherbyMr.Eddis(l,368); Mr. 
Macbeth’s male portrait (1,413); Mr. Cotman’s 
(61), which looks a lively likeness. A portrait by 
Mr. Ridley (696) has much originality in treat¬ 
ment and look of likeness. Let me also specify M. 
von Angeli’s careful and graceful Crown Princess 
(396); a child, by Miss Brooks (488); and 
another by Miss Donkin (1,423). The last shows 
a hand as yet rather constrained; but there is 
enough of true colour and conscientious drawing 
here to make us look for future distinction. 

A few life-size portraits in the water-colour 
room exhibit (1 suppose) the great, perhaps the 
insuperable difficulties of work upon this scale in 
this medium. Unattractive flimsiness or false, 
feeble finish are the opposite poles to which the 
artists appear to be inevitably drawn. But is 
there not something trying and unfair to each 
medium in turn, in this juxtaposition of oil and 
water-colour work ? F . T. Palqrave. 


THE PARIS EXHIBITIONS. 

Let Impressionnistes — Chintreuil. 

> Paris : May 25, 1874. 

The Salon, after accomplishing half its allotted 
term, closes its doors to-morrow, and will re-open 
on Thursday next, to close again June 20. A 
label affixed to the frame of a picture or the 
pedestal of a sculpture will mark the works which 
have received a medal from the juries, and 
a general rearrangement will bring to light those 
which had been sacriticed during the first half of 
the Exhibition. It is the natural occasion for 
critics to speak of works whose interest had not at 
first struck them. In connexion with the question 
of official prizes, it is an occasion for myself in 
particular to speak of the relative position of some 
of the groups which divide our school. 

The Exhibition opened on the Boulevard des 
Capucines by a group of artists who had not 
contributed to the Salon closed a few days since. 
I should not speak of it had it not raised certain 
questions which are, in my eyes, highly im¬ 
portant. It seems to me, at least, that ioreign 
correspondents who only spoke of the absolute or 
relative merit of individuals would soon weary 
their readers, and that it is more reasonable to study 
the formation and tendency of general currents. 

Thirty artists formed themselves into a co¬ 
operative society with a view to a joint exhibition 
in public of their works—oil paintings, pastels, 
water-colours, engravings, drawings, enamels, 
statuettes. A painter, some of whose pictures 
vou have seen in Ixmdon at M. Durand-Kuel’s, 
M. Edgar Degas, was the promoter of the enter¬ 
prise. Among already known names were re¬ 
marked M. Z. Astruc, Bracquemond the engraver, 
Boudin, Brandon, Lejeune, Mdlle. Berthe Morizot, 
a pupil of Gustave Manet, and the extreme realists, 
Renoir, Monet, tSisloy, Pissarro, and Cezanne. 
They contributed jointly to cover the preliminary 
expenses. Each of them in turn visited the 
galleries to place himself at the disposal of 
amateurs. The gas was lighted at dusk—an 
innovation in Parisian exhibitions. The house 
selected was that of the famous photographer 
Nadar, com pared in his yout h from his long fiery red 
hair, and the swiftness of his walk, to a wander¬ 
ing comet. They naturally had rejected the prin¬ 
ciple of distributing medals, which is in France 
the chief cause of the debasement of the artist’s 
character. 

These details may seem puerile, but in France 
they are quite novel. The Administration of the 
Fine Arts had the good taste to show no signs of 
ill-will. It even aifects to see in this Exhibition 
a confirmation beforehand of the liberal projects 
which it has laid before the artist-world ; for you 
are already aware that M. de Chennevieres' first 
act was to give notice to the artists that he re¬ 
quired them after the Salon to join in foundiug a 
free Academy. The art-journals preserved a 


prudent silence. The S&cl-e, having on its staff 
M. Castagnary, an intimate friend of Courbet and 
formerly an ardent defender of realism, christened 
these independent young artists, happily enough, 
“ The Impressionists.” The Constitutionnel, having 
on its staff M. Ohesneaii, late secretary to M. de 
Nieuwerkerke, justly regretted the absence of M. 
E. Manet. The Republique franqaise frankly de¬ 
clared itself in favour of the general idea, which 
has a very close connexion with the movement 
that we must support unceasingly if we would 
escape plunging into the tyranny of formulas such 
as prevailed under the First Empire and the Re¬ 
storation. 

The chief object of these gentlemen, whose 
views, temperament, and education are very dis¬ 
similar, was to present their paintings almost 
under the same conditions as in a studio, that 
is, in a good light, isolated from one another, 
in smaller numbers than in official exhibitions, 
which are like docks of painting and sculpture, 
without the neighbourhood of other works either 
too bright or too dull. They feel that their style 
of painting, whether by simplicity of design, or 
by simplicity of tone, or by simplicity of compo¬ 
sition, looks like a challenge or a caricature 
when placed side by side with works conceived 
under the pre-occupation of mannered design, arti¬ 
ficial tones, or subjects intended to provoke laugh¬ 
ter or emotion by the most vulgar artifices. They 
would prefer starvation—and some perhaps are 
loyally keeping their haughty vow—to filching 
their figures out of engravings, “painting with 
pomatum,” or ransacking the Musde des Copies 
to find a subject. They renounce success, medals, 
decorations, and even the esteem of their fellows, 
to pui-sue a purely artistic end. They depend 
upon elements of interest strictly aesthetic, and 
not social or human—lightness of colouring, 
boldness of masses, blunt naturalness of impres¬ 
sion. I, for my own part, am quite won over 
to this doctrine. I find it, with varying modes 
of expression, in all the masters of afl the great 
epochs. It is a mark of intellectual honesty in 
all those who practise it. But I admit in the 
first place that, from the governmental point 
of view, it is heretical, worthy of the dun¬ 
geon, the torture and the stake; in the second 
place, that, from the practical point of view, it 
draws young beginners into tracks where the) - no 
longer have the lamp of tradition to guide them ; 
that it forces them to forge their own weapons 
like our ancestors of the Stone age; that it pro¬ 
duces a class of works oscillating between a per¬ 
fection which speaks simply to the senses, and 
attempts which are simply childish ; lastly, that, 
based on the swiftest possible rendering of physi¬ 
cal sensation, it considerably narrows the domain 
of painting. It scarcely leaves room for any but 
decorative motives; it forbids itself the stir¬ 
ring representation of those complex situations 
iu which the mind collects its forces, and takes 
possession by analysis of places, situations, senti¬ 
ments. It is as a band of artists floating down a 
rapid river, drinking in the intoxicating effects of 
the sun, the shade, the verdure, the freshness, the 
erfumes that wander over the water and the 
anks, and never casting anchor or bringing their 
bark to land. 

And yet, in spite of all allowances for the 
lacunae that such a system entails, it is certain 
that it will have a satisfactory influence over 
the contemporary French school, with its black, 
bituminous or grey colouring. Already the 
Japanese albums—light, radiant, fresh in aspect 
and delicate in colouring—have made the rnanv 
reflect. They feel that all that art can give is not 
confined within a single formula; and that ad¬ 
miration for the ancient masterpieces of oil- 
painting has led us to take, as the basis of painting 
itself, those dark tones which have only been pro¬ 
duced by the action of time. 

M. Edgar Degas is at once the least revolu¬ 
tionary and the most scholarly member of this 
group. He is the master of a highly accom¬ 


plished science of design, which he only exercises 
on a small scale, just as he concentrates his very 
delicate and refined attention on a few original 
types: sporting-scenes, ballet-girls on the stage or 
at rehearsal, and washerwomen. It is he who in 
this place has had all the success. He isa man of 
the world, and a man of genius. He has come 
with honour out of his venture, which must have 
caused cruel reflections in the intriguers who 
head the coterie of the juries. 

Mdlle. Berthe Morizot is a young lady of fine 
natural gifts, who is steeped in the influence of 
M. Manet, but has preserved intact her feminine 
sensibility and her original taste. Her colouring 
is fresh and subtle. She can give us an admirable 
sketch of a landscape with figures, as a young 
mother in a muslin dress playing with her little 
daughter in a garden. This may be compared with 
the page of a novel read at haphazard in a review 
or on a railway journey. It is exquisite and un¬ 
finished. 

M. Monet, M. Pissarro, and M. Sisley are the great 
go-aheads of the group. Nothing, I believe, would 
offend t hem more than to compare them, even 
favourably, with Theodore Rousseau or Corot, or to 
anybody, for nobody exists for them. They apply 
to themselves the motto of the Papacy: sim ut 
sum aut non sim / M. Monet has, however, con¬ 
descended to paint a figure-piece, a dejeuner with 
figures life-size, remarkably energetic in tone and 
effect, but betraying a lamentable want of finish. 
M. Renoir, who presents some singular points of 
affinity to Turner, has given us some reapers in a 
field of ripe com, and has rendered, with supreme 
fidelity to modern life and artificial light, a ladv and 
gentleman seen at half-length in a box at the play. 

But here we discern the faults of youth: in M. 
Monet, when he betakes himself to the country, 
in M. Sisley and M. Pissarro, when they suppress 
not only the human race, but also what the human 
race is accustomed to see there, that is, trunks of 
trees modelled according to the light that falls 
upon them ; branches with well-defined knots, 
and the joints visible; houses square or oblong. 
Yet in spite of all these suppressions, which are 
far more radical than all the manifestations of the 
pre-Raphaelito movement in England, there re¬ 
mains, when the work is successful, a singular 
illusion of light and freshness; the masterly 
harmonising of ground and verdure with the blue 
sky and the white clouds; shadows or reflections 
exquisitely fleeting. 

In short, if we meet in this companv of voung 
and resolute men no personality which gives us 
the impression of genius, we must at least recog¬ 
nise in them the quality and services of forerunners. 
Others will come after them who will turn their 
efforts to good account, and assign them their 
true position. 

I may still speak to you, as it will be open till 
the end of the present month, of the posthumous 
exhibition of the works of Chintreuil, the land- 
scapepainter, organised by hisfriends on the ground- 
floor of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. The Ecole 
had already lent these rooms to classics—Inures, 
Hippolyte Flandrin, Bertin; never to a land¬ 
scape painter, particularly to one often rejected 
by official juries. This concession, which has 
been the subject of much remark, does honour to 
M. Guillaume, the director of the Ecole, and it is 
hoped that it may be repeated iu the case of other 
masters. Tassaert is already spoken of, a man of 
talent and originality, who died but very lately at 
a great age, almost blind, and in a state of desti¬ 
tution. \Ye may also think of Glevre. This trial 
is to painters like that which the Pharaohs under¬ 
went at the threshold of the tomb. 

Antoine Chintreuil must lie wholly unknown to 
you. It is scarcely likely that any of his paint¬ 
ings has ever crossed the Channel. I cannot with 
the pen give you an idea of his colouring, which 
without being forcible is sustained and accurate. 
But I may bring to your notice an illustrated 
catalogue of his works which has just been printed 
by the publishing house of M. A. Cadart. Each leaf 
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contains six or ten etchings, most of them en¬ 
graved by M. Martial, with the utmost regard to 
composition and effect. There are several hundred 
subjects—brooks running under the willows, furze- 
bushes in flower, ploughed lands, hedgerows 
of ash and poplar, farms half-encircled with 
hayricks. The catalogue of these works, which 
will probably be sold by auction in the course of 
next winter, has been drawn up, together with 
a life of this eminent artist and excellent man, 
so simple and so devoted to his art. 

Antoine de Chintreuil was horn at Pont-de- 
Vaux, department of the Ain, in 1814. He was 
brought up by his mother, and came to try his 
fortunes in Paris in 1838, very poor in gold and 
silver, but rich in illusions. He had drawn a 
good deal, as boys draw at college. He applied 
to a savant, who declared him incapable even 
of designing plates for books on natural history, 
and had him apprenticed to a bookseller. There 
he made the acquaintance of another bookseller's 
cleric, who afterwards became a distinguished 
writer, Champfleury, and, thanks to the friendly 
protection of Bfiranger, he succeeded in selling 
enough of his attempts to be able to give himself 
up seriously to the studv of painting. About 
1845 he received from M. Corot some of the 
advice in which that great master excelled, and 
he was enabled thereafter to pass the door of the 
Salon, then guarded by the Institute with jealous 
care. His health, undermined by consumption, 
and watched over only by the devotion of his 
friend, the painter J. liesbrosses, kept him almost 
always away from Paris. 

He was endowed with exquisite sensibility. He 
was struck with the grand effects of Nature : sun¬ 
rise in a country where vast plains succeed to cul¬ 
tivated fields, making the earth smoke like an 
open censer; the spring, tinging the lines of 
apple-trees with red, and gilding the furze-bushes 
in the hedgerows. He gave his pictures high- 
sounding titles : Space, or Sun and Rain, and his 
work answered to the title, or, at least, distinctly 
marked its intention. 

He died in August 1870, at La Toumelle, 
having heard only the first peals of the storm 
which was about to break over his country. 

Ph. Bbrtt. 


ART SALES. 

The sale of the collection of the late Baron 
Theis terminated last Wednesday. The Limoges 
enamels were very numerous; most of them were 
in the Paris Exhibition of 1867. They sold for 
the following prices:—Triptych, by N. Pdnicaud, 
in grisaille, with coloured enamels heightened 
with gold—the central subject Calvary, those on 
the wings the Resurrection and the Kiss of Judas 
—6,220 fr.; a square painting, by the same artist, 
heightened with projecting enamels to imitate 
precious stones, 065 ft.; four small rectangular 
plaques in coloured enamels upon “ paillons ’’ (or 
gold leaf ground), heightened with red enamel of 
the richest tone, representing scenes from the 
history of St. Margaret, all stamped with the 
name of Jean II. Penicaud at the back, 3,200 fr.; 
small picture, partly on “ paillons ” and heightened 
with gold, representing the Nativity, 1,450 fr.; 
a small triptych, 2,400 fr.; and a casket in gri¬ 
saille on black ground, 1,400 fr.—all three by 
Jean IH. Penicaud; Portrait of Francis I., 
3,800 fr., and the Saviour bearing the Cross, 
2,000 fr., both by Leonard Limousin; a large 
oval dish, grisaille, flesh-tinted, on black ground 
heightened with gold, with various subjects from 
Genesis, by Pierre Raymond, 10,000 fr.; two 
small medallions, a Holy Family and the Annun¬ 
ciation, by the same, 1,700 fr.; scenes from the 
Trojan “War, by Kip, 3,400fr.; large triptych, 
composed of six plaques, painted in grisaille, 
flesh-tinted and heightened with gold, by Pape, 
0,550 fr., and two circular pictures, by the same, 
representing mounted horsemen, lettered in gold 
“ Josve roy ” and “ Artus, roy de Bretaigne,” 
1,380 fr.; a mythological subject, by Suzanne 


Court, 810fr.; a Holy Family, by Jean Limou¬ 
sin, 1,065 fr.; and various others by the Noualher 
and Laudin families, Poncet, and other artists 
of the Louis XIV. period. The sale lasted seven 
days, and realised 254,773 fr. (=10,1074). 

The pictures of Mr. James 8. Forbes, chiefly 
consisting of works of foreign artists, were sold 
last Saturday at Christie’s. The following are 
some of the prices: Vautier, Age. and Childhood, 
250 gs.; Lamorinidre, An April Day, 105 gs.; 
A. Calame, Lake of Lucerne, 315 gs.; P. J. Clays, 
Dutch Boat in a Calm, 172 gs.; and by the same 
master, Outward Bound, 385 gs. Pictures of 
J. Israel sold as follows: Desolate, 110 gs.; On 
the Strand, 150 gs.; First Sail, 750 gs.; Break¬ 
fast Time, 820 gs.; The Remedy, 770 gs.; Out of 
Darkness into Light, 710 gs. Fromentin, Near 
Cairo, 190 gs.; L. Frere, Old Friends, 250 gs., 
and his Seamstress, 240 gs.; F. Willems, The 
Fortune Teller, 175 gs.; A. Stevens, La Dame au 
Bouquet, 245 gs.; IJaubigny, Morning, 280 gs., 
and Evening, 270 gs.; Sallentin, The Foundling, 
200 gs.; R. Burnier, On the Y near Amsterdam, 
300 gs.; Gerome, Prayer in the Market Place, 
730 gs.; O. Achenbock, Rocca di Papa, 225 gs.; 
F. Fagerlin, The Introduction, 300 gs., and Grand¬ 
father's Visit, 360 gs.; J. Breton, When the Cat's 
away, 580 gs.; Collins, Cromer Sands, a 
sketch from Mr. Gillott's large picture, 250 gs.; H. 
Schreyer, Bedouins, 325 gs.; Troy on, AChiffonni'ere, 
100 gs.; Frith, The Waiting Maid, 155 gs. The 
171 pictures realised 20,7004 

At the sale of Mr. Famworth’s modern pictures 
by Messrs. Christie, Manson, and Woods, the fol¬ 
lowing prices were realised:—Water-colour draw¬ 
ings : Grace before Meat, by W. Hunt, 4304 10s.; 
Snoicdon from Capel Cwrig, by Copley Fielding, 
3164; Benvorlieh, by C. Fielding, 4204 ; Poole, 
by Turner, 4304 10s.; Bridge of Sighs, by S. 
P’rout, 3154 ; Richmond, by Turner, 11 in. by 16 in., 
8104; Seaforth Cliffs, by C. Fielding, 3884 10s.; 
Going to Market, by D. Cox, 3044 10s.; Folke¬ 
stone, by Turner, 6304; Staffa, by C. Fielding, 
4724 10s.; Cattle in the ’Auvergne, by Auguste 
Bonheur, 6564 10s.; Algerian Women, by A. 
Elmore, R.A., 3574; Pembroke Castle, by Stan¬ 
field, 5044; Katharine and Petruchio, by A. L. 
Egg,R. A., 2104 ; The Temptation, bvAry Scheffer, 
20 in. by 21 in., 4304 10s.; Peter the Great and 
Catharine, by A. L. Egg, R.A., 3151.; On the 
Medway, by J. Linnell, sen., 1,3124 10s.; Balaam 
and the Angel, by J. Linnell, sen., 5254; The 
Venturesome Robin, by W. Collins, R.A., 8404 ; 
The Valley Farm and The Vale of Dedham, 
by John Constable, R.A., 844 each; St. John 
preaching in the Wilderness, by J. Linnell, 
sen., 7874 10s.; Coast Scene with Fishing 

Boats, by Turner, 1364 10s.; Fairlight Glen, 
Hastings, 1054 ; Opening the Gate, by J. Linnell, 
sen., ],0604 ; Life in Algiers, by A. Elmore, R. A., 
7874 10s.; Are Chimney Sweeps Black t by J. C. 
Hook, R.A., 1,1234 10s.; Ojff Calais, by C. Stan¬ 
field, R. A., 1,1654 ; The Iloly Family — Carpenter's 
Shop, by J. R. Herbert, R. A., 7564 ; Sancho Panza 
and the Duchess, by C. R. Leslie, R.A., 24 in. by 
30 in., 7454 10s.; The Mouth of the Dart, by C. 
Stanfield, R.A., 1,4014; Hide and Seek, by T. 
Webster, R.A., 0454 ; St. Mark's, Venice, by I). 
Roberts, R.A., 8194 ; Past and Pr-esent, by Hol¬ 
man Hunt, 6254; Harvest, by J. Linnell, sen., 
1854,1,6274 10s.; The Gambler's Wife, by Mil¬ 
lais, 9244 ; Hunt the Slipper, by F. Goodall, R.A., 
6304 ; Highland Lassie, by J. Phillip, R.A., 8604; 
Mother arul Child, by T. Faed, R.A., 9454 ; The 
Shepherds Bible, by Landseer, 1,4701.; The Garden 
of Gethsemane, by W. Dyce, R.A., 16 in. by 12 in., 
5774 10s. The total of the 100 lots amounted to 
38,2001. 

Messrs. Sotheby have just published a cata¬ 
logue of the well-known collection of ancient and 
modern gems of M. J. F. Leturcq, of Paris, which 
is to be sold on June 17 and three following days. 
This fine collection was founded by Guay, one of 
the most eminent gem engravers of the French 


school, who instructed Mdme. de Pompadour in 
the glyptic art, and guided her in the purchase of 
her collection. At the death of her brother, the 
Marquis de Menars, Guay purchased many of her 
choicest specimens, to which he continued to add 
till his death, when his collection passed to J. M. 
Simon, his pupil. He, in his turn, bequeathed 
it to M. Beck, who added considerably to its 
number, and left it to his adopted son, M. Leturcq, 
who lost no opportunity of adding fresh specimens 
to those he had received from his predecessor. 
The collection, therefore, is the work of a century. 
The ancient series consists of 458 cameos and 
intaglios, some of them belonging to the finest 
period of Greek and Roman art, and bearing the 
signatures of celebrated artists. The modem 
division, comprising some 170 specimens, has not 
many examples of the sixteenth century, when 
the Medici princes, passionate admirers of gem¬ 
engraving, invited the first artists to Florence, 
and Giovanni delle Carniole, Vicentino, Caradosso, 
and others, rendered the art illustrious; of that 
period we only notice the name of Cesari, of whose 
works Michael Angelo declared art could go no 
further; and of later date, a superb sapphire en¬ 
graved with the heads of Henry IV. and Marie de 
Medicis, face to face, signed 1605, by Coldorfi, the 
gem portrait-painter of Queen Elizabeth. To the 
eighteenth century belong Pichler, and Anna Bor- 
ghighiani, a female artist, but not the only one who 
cultivated the art, for Yicentino’s daughter assisted 
her father, and Mdme. de Pompadour engraved 
several gems, one of which, the portrait of Louis 
XV., is in the Cabinet of Medals at Paris. There 
are examples of many later artists, among which 
are those of the First Empire, Amatini, Cate- 
nacci, Girometti, and Mastini, who executed glyp¬ 
tic portraits of Napoleon and his family. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mr. E. Buune Jones has in hand at present 
various works in different stages of completion. 
The Marriage of Thetis and Peleus, The First 
Mirror, The Seven Days of the Week, and The 
Triumph of Love are among the number of those 
most important. The Triumph of Love, which is 
still but a cartoon, is a composition full of 
dramatic movement. Love, at once the scourge 
and joy of his votaries, sits aloft on his high 
triumphal car urging on to cruel speed the crowd 
beneath who are harnessed by his chains. They 
rush forward, stung to mad exertion by the keenness 
of their anguish and their pleasure. Straight 
behind them, rolling heavily down the steep 
incline, thunder the heavy wheels with tre¬ 
mendous impetus, an instant's pause in the furious 
haste of those below who draw the car and they 
would be inevitably crushed beneath its threat¬ 
ening weight. The Marriage of Thetis and Peleus 
is partly painted in, and promises to be one glow 
of radiance; already nearly-finished portions show 
lovely quality of tremulous colour. The table at 
which the wedding guests are grouped run* 
right across the picture in front; to the right, Ate, 
having thrown her apple of discord, hastens away; 
the three goddesses rise involuntarily, ready to 
dispute the prize ; and in the background a bright 
daylight landscape is unfolded before us fresh with 
rolling waters, where we may “ have sight of 
Proteus rising from the sea; or hear old Triton 
blow his wreathed horn.” The Seven Days of the 
Week is divided into seven compartments. The 
first holds but one angel, bearing in hishandaglobe 
on which are to appear traces of the first day's work; 
in the next, he is joined by a second; in the third 
comes yet another, until at last the full company of 
seven assemble together in the last. This design, 
which is yet in the first moments of painting, is 
remarkable, like all Mr. Burne Jones's work, not 
only for dignity of treatment, but for the exqui- 
sitrvely pathetic sentiment which pervades every 
line of the expression. It is this same peculiar 
and touching sentiment which enhances very defi¬ 
nite beauty in the First Mirror. Venus has 
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gathered about her a band of maidens; thev have 
followed her faithfully from afar; and having 
brought them to the brink of still water, framed 
in the precious blue of many flowering forget-me- 
nots, she bids them stoop and look. Venus stands, 
her seven followers stoop, and kneel entranced 
in gazing, two at her right hand, then a group of 
three, then two more a little apart from each 
other. Behind these figures the faint green which 
clothes the “ long backs of the bushless downs ” 
rolls out in vast undulations; before them lies the 
chain of lovely images, repeated on the glassy 
surface of the quiet pool. In each of these four 
inventions we see that we possess in Mr. Burue 
Jones an artist of the rarest type, an art : st who 
has in his nature an original vein of poetic feeling 
which can be expressed only by line and form 
and colour. With one of this chosen class it 
must necessarily happen that at first his power 
over the means of expression will seem inadequate 
if compared with the force and grasp of his 
imaginative conceptions. Thus has grown up the 
popular delusion that Mr. Burne Jones cannot 
draw; but an examination of any one of his later 
works might suffice to show that our great 
designer is also a great draughtsman. 

It is not perhaps too late to say a few words of 
the five or six interesting pictures to be seen at 
the Institute of Painters in Water Colours, in the 
midst of much that is provokingly admirable, like 
Mr. Werner's Bazaar at Cairo (172), insipidly plea¬ 
sant or commendable, or downright offensive, like 
Mr. B, R. Green's sleek, rosy minx masquerading 
as a nun. Much the best picture in the gallery is 
Mr. Linton’s Lotos Eaters (58): it is an Italian 
garden of the Cinque Cento, where a noble party 
have left ott' a game of bowls, and are looking at 
an antique presented by a haggard, half-naked 
artist, who is himself a 'bronze. The sober light 
and colour of the southern afternoon, and the 
splendour, which has nothing theatrical about it, 
of the noble men and ladies, looks as if the artist 
had meant to content himself with the poetry of 
real life; and then the symbolic intrusion of the 
nude antique, if it is symbolic, seems a little in¬ 
congruous ; and, what is worse, though the whole 
atmosphere of the picture is ideal, the figures 
savour too much of the modern Italian model: 
such an admirable painter and posture master as 
Mr. Linton deserves better limbs and faces to 
work upon. A Dull Day near Slreatley on 
Thames, by J. II. Fahey (100), has much literal 
unfamiliar truth and grace in the blank sky and 
the flat sweeps of green ; and Folkington Hill, by 
II. G. Iline (133), has something of the same 
merit with less strangeness; the golden sweeps of 
turf remind one a little of the Oxford Turner. 
Mr. Herkomer's Arrest of a Poacher in the 
Bavarian Alps (158) is very clever and animated, 
and looks very true, but no person with a well- 
regulated mind would stop to look at such a 
scene in real life. Mr. Skill always is poetical in 
feeling and intention, and his cart-horses under a 
high bank of muddy sandstone in the picture 
called Morning (155) are almost impressive. Mr. 
Small’s Evening (100) is well meant, the expres¬ 
sion of the boy and girl is true without missing a 
certain delicacy, but the figures and still more the 
faces are blotchily painted, and the trees against 
the sky are too like a coloured photograph. Ilis 
Connemara Peat Girl (48) is better, though 
cheeks which look so red under such a sky must 
be very red indeed. 

The manufactory of Sfevres is at this time 
executing a pair of magnificent vases to be offered 
by Marshal MacMahon to the Duke and Duchess of 
Edinburgh. 

The Minister of Public Instruction and of the 
Fine Arts announces that there will be held this 
year, in the Palais des Champs-Elvsdes, a special 
exhibition of the national manufactures of Sevres, 
Beauvais, and the Gobelins; admission free. The 
time is not yet fixed. 

It is said that the fine Museum of the East 


India House is to be permanently located in one 
of the galleries which, after this year, will become 
vacant, in consequence of the melancholy collapse 
of the annual International Exhibitions. 

The project of M. de ChenneviCres for the 
decoration of the basilica of Sainte-Genevieve, 
before mentioned in the Academv, having been 
approved by the Minister of Public Instruction, 
the Director of Fine Arts, in a report dated May 
7, enters upon a more detailed exposition of his 
view's. ’The svstem of columns with but narrow 
interspaces between, that distinguishes the archi¬ 
tecture of Sainte-Genevieve, presents grave dif¬ 
ficulties in the way of continuous pictorial decora¬ 
tion. M. de Chennevieres, however, proposes that 
by a sort of “ illusion of perspective,” the paintings 
on the wall shall be made to appear as if they 
passed behind the columns, so that one subject 
may be continued without break in several inter¬ 
spaces. This scarcely seems a felicitous mode of 
overcoming the difficulty, but its effect cannot 
well be judged until it is tried. Perspective 
illusions are generally reckoned rather childish 
performances, and it is strange that they should 
be resorted to in this vaunted effort of French 
art in the decoration of Sainte-Genevieve “oft 
la legende de la patronne de Paris se combinerait 
avec lhistoire religieuse de la France.” 

Among the many projects formed by M. de 
Chennevieres for the furtherance of art in France 
is one for the formation of a great National Cata¬ 
logue of all the art treasures of that eountry. 
“ France herself,” he writes, “ is profoundlv ignor¬ 
ant of her riches ; an inventory that will reveal 
them to her will not only flatter her just pride, 
but will enhance in the eyes of foreigners the 
lustre of our nation.” The publication will con¬ 
tain : firstly, a descriptive and historical catalogue 
of all works of art in the national collections ; and 
secondly, of all those in provincial and municipal 
museums. The churches, monuments, &c., of 
Paris and the provinces will also be catalogued. 
Carefully elaborated tables will indicate the artists 
and the localities cited in the work, and will 
furnish “the indispensable key to this immense 
repertory of works and names.” The carrying out 
of this vast undertaking is entrusted to the follow¬ 
ing commission :—MM. Chabouillet (Conservator 
of the Department of Medals in the IJibliotheque 
Nationals), Chdron (Librarian of the Bibliotheque), 
Comte Clement de Ris (Conservator Adjoint of 
the Louvre), Jules Cousin (Librarian of the City 
of Paris), Yicomte Henri Delaborde (Member of 
the Institute, etc.), Edmond de Goncourt (writer 
on art), J. J. Guiffrev (National Archives), A. 
Gruyer (Inspector of Fine Arts), Georges Lafe- 
nestre, Louvrier de Lajolais, De Montaiglon, Paul 
Mantz, Michaux, Reiset, De Ronchaud, Servaux, 
Soulie (Conservator of Versailles), and De AVatte- 
ville. The Commission will commence their 
work at once, and each chapter will be pub¬ 
lished ns it is ready, not waiting until the whole 
is completed. 

The members of the Ramblers’ Sketching Club 
have lately held their half-yearly exhibition of 
sketches. 

A loan collection of mezzotiuto proofs after 
Sir Joshua Reynolds may bo seen at the Brase- 
nose Club in Manchester. The catalogue contains 
some interesting information on the subject of 
Reynolds’s sittees. 

The forty-first session of the French Archaeolo¬ 
gical Congress will be held on June 1 at Toulouse, 
and a programme comprising forty subjects for 
discussion has been drawn up. The venue is well 
selected. Toulouse can boast of several fine 
churches (among which that of St. Semin is 
worthy of special mention, the restoration having 
cost 40,000/.), some ancient cloisters, various beau¬ 
tiful houses of the Renaissance period, a museum 
of Natural History, which contains an almost 
unique prehistoric collection; and lastly, one of 
the most splendid museums of antiquities in all 


France. One day will be devoted to a visit to the 
beautiful valley in the Pyrenees in which is 
situated Saint Bertrande-de-Cumminges, an old 
Roman city and the capital of the diocese, and to 
the Grotto of Gourdan, where prehistoric remains 
of men coeval with the gigantic elk and the mam¬ 
moth, have been discovered. 

Signor Alessandro Castellani, of Rome, has 
now in his possession a thin circular plate of 
bronze such as was worn hung from the collar by 
fugitive slaves. It bears on its side this inscrip¬ 
tion, with the Christian monogram at the begin¬ 
ning: Tene. me et revoca me in Foro Mortis ad 
Maximianum antiquarium. The forum of Mars— 
that is, of Augustus—was before known from the 
inscription on the Florentine codex of Apuleius as 
having been in the year a.d. 395 the residence 
of an antiguarius named Sallustius. Finding 
now Maximianus an inhabitant of this region, De 
Rossi {Builetino delF Inst. Con'isp. Arch., April 
1874) supposes it to have been the regular quarter 
of those who were employed in transcribing and 
correcting MSS. of Latin literature, that is the 
antiquani, as it was also the quarter of the 
oratorii, or professors of oratory in Rome. 

In the French Court, just opened, of the Inter¬ 
national Exhibition, is an interesting series of 
drawings, sent bv the Commissioners for the 
Preservation of Public Monuments in France. 
AV hen a monument is considered deserving of 
being restored, estimates, plans, and drawings are 
prepared, giving a full description of the edifice, 
and the nature of the repairs required. These 
works, executed by the first artists, are deposited 
in the archives of the Commission, and form a 
collection of the highest interest to art, amounting 
now to above 8,000 drawings. From these the 
Commissioners have made a judicious selection 
in those sent to the International Exhibition, 
giving specimens of all the styles and all the 
schools of architecture in France. As examples 
of the Imperial epoch, there is the Amphitheatre 
of Arles, and the Temple of Augustus and 
Livia at Aienne. In religious architecture, 
which naturally occupies a large share in the 
collection, as the master architects of the Middle 
Ages devoted their special taleuts to the building 
of churches and monasteries, there are drawings 
of the Cathedral at Laon, in the restoration of 
which 4,000/. has been expended annually for 
the last twenty years; Queen Matilda’s Abbey 
at Caen; the Calvary of Pleyben, work, as ail 
those of Brittany, of the seventeenth century; 
the JubtS of St. Fiacre; the abbey-fortress of 
Mont St. Michel, with its “ Merveille; ” A'incennes, 
St. Denis, etc. Civil architecture is represented 
by Cardinal Granvelle’s house at Besancon, the 
alace of the Dukes of Lorraine at Nancy, burned 
y the Prussians; the Houses at Orleans of Diane de 
Poitiers and Francis I. Military, by Amboise and 
Pierrefonds and the Visigoth fortifications of 
Carcassone; besides examples of mural paintings 
from the Palace of the Popes at Avignon, of the 
school of Giotto, mosaics, etc. 

The Commission have undertaken the publica¬ 
tion of a part of their rich collection, and a first 
series of four folio volumes has already appeared. 

Nor is the exhibition sent by the city of Paris, 
through the Prefect of the Seine, less important. 
The Directors of the Public AA’orks of Paris furnish 
from each division (service) models and drawings. 
Bridges, sweeping and watering machines from 
the service of the public ways (vote publique). 
From the service of architectural works, models 
and drawings of churches, barracks, colleges, 
theatres, mairies, markets, fountains, etc.; and 
the Fine Arts furnish us with sculptures, paint¬ 
ings, tapestry, and painted glass windows. The 
second division, of Schools (Enseignement pri- 
maire), gives a beautiful model for a general school, 
with the workshop for the boys, all the tools most 
minutely renderai. The third division com¬ 
prises hospitals; and the fourth, the direction of 
reservoirs and sewers. The whole exhibition is 
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very complete, and does credit to the delegates by 
whom it was organised. 

M. Burnout, the director of the French school 
at Athens, is making progress with his excava¬ 
tions on tne north-east side of the Acropolis, and 
reports the finding of a part of a statue resembling 
the Venus of Milo, and said to be of the best 
period. 

Db. Hetdemann has resigned his post in the 
department of Classical Antiquities in the Museum 
at Berlin, and gone to Halle as Professor of Archae- 
ology. 

. The Academic des Beaux-Arts has elected M. 
Ilenri Delaborde as its secretaire perpUuel in the 
place of the late M. Beulfi. The unsuccessful 
candidates were MM. Jean-Baptiste Guillaume 
and Charles Blanc. M. Delaborde, a pupil of Paul 
Pelaroche, has painted several well-known historic 
pieces and landscapes, and, besides being a con¬ 
tributor to the Revue ties Deux Monties, he pub¬ 
lished in 1864 a series of studies on the Fine Arts 
in France and abroad. 

The Journal de Rouen mentions a discovery in 
an hospital at Chartres of great interest to the 
art public. The authorities of the hospital, wish¬ 
ing to adorn the hospital chapel, requested the 
curator of the Chartres Museum to select from 
among the old canvases relegated to the hospital 
lumber-room those which, after some repairs, 
might be used for the purpose. The curator 
accordingly applied himself to the task, and 
found four of from 9 to 13 feet in height, strong 
enough to be hung up, and representing saints. 
He proceeded to clean them, ana, while carefully 
washing them, noticed that new paintings had 
been laid over the more primitive ones. He 
removed the false beards and additional draperies, 
and finished by exposing to light four magnificent 
canvases of Veronese, which are said to be genuine 
chefs Joeuvre. The authorities of the hospital, 
not being able to make a present of these paintings, 
have lent them to the town of Chartres, and 
they are now placed in a favourable position in 
the’museum, where they attract daily crowds. 

We understand that Mr. Cosmo Monlthouse has 
in the press some notes on the Royal Academy, 
which he has prepared for the guidance of un¬ 
instructed visitors to the present exhibition. 


THE STAGE. 

“ BRIGHTON ” AT THE COURT THEATRE. 

Mr. Frank Marshall has done himself injustice 
in giving the title of “ comedy ” to his new play 
Brighton, produced at the Court Theatre on Mon¬ 
day night. As a whimsical and extravagant farce 
the piece has sufficient merits, but as a work of 
wit or of serious or poetic interest it is not en¬ 
titled to consideration. The author announces 
that he has borrowed the main incidents of his 
story from an American play, and the author of 
the American play probablv announced, or should 
have announced, that he drew his materials from 
one of the early numbers of the Bihliothhque con- 
temporain illustri : for if Mr. Branson Howard is 
not a diligent student and imitator 6f the school 
in which M. Labiche, M. Lacour, M. Lefranc, M. 
Martin and M. Michel are notable proficients, his 
iuventive faculty is an exotic growth in any soil 
ot her than the Boulevards of Paris. But the nature 
of his hero’s amorous intrigues leaves little room to 
doubt that they were first presented on Parisian 
boards, that Mr. Howard thence transferred them 
to Saratoga, and that Mr. Marshall has now found 
place for them at Brighton. The process is 
roundabout, but the result appears to be eminently 
satisfactory, as the play moved a Whitsuntide 
audience to incessant laughter from first to last. 
And the heartiness of the mirth provoked by 
,. i -e productions is perhaps their only test; for 
'hf comedy is the democracy of poetry, farce is the 
anarchy of prose; and it is fruitless to seek for 
motives ana a rule of action under a tempestuous 
mass of incidents, which succeed one another in 


wild confusion, unchecked by ordinary laws of 
cause and effect, and which bear a strong resem¬ 
blance to the contents of any four consecutive 
chapters in the works of Charles Lever or Pigault 
Lebrun or Paul de Kock without the air of veri¬ 
similitude sometimes affected by those writers. 
Sublimely unreal and fantastically impossible, Mr. 
Marshall’s play will probably meet with still 
greater success if he is content to allow that it is 
simply an extravaganza, and to call it by some 
such name as “ The Surprising Adventures of Mr. 
Robert Sackett and his friend Mr. John Benedict 
in pursuit of Love and Gallantry.” 

This Mr. Robert Sackett is a person compared 
with whom the libertine heroes of the Restoration 
dramatists were constant lovers. Every hour sees 
him at the feet of a new mistress, and hears him 
swear that the last is his only passion. The 
author has not thought fit to introduce more than 
four of the objects of his affection : the first being 
Miss Eflie Remington, who has been brought to 
Brighton by a mysterious correspondence in a 
matrimonial paper; the second Mrs. Olivia Alston, 
a widow, ordinarily attached to Mr. John Bene¬ 
dict, friend and mentor of the volatile Sackett; 
the third Miss Virginia Vanderpump, daughter of 
a merchant staying at the Grapd Hotel; and the 
fourth Mrs. Garter, the young wife of an elderly 
friend of Mr. Vanderpump. The ladies arc inclined 
to smile on Mr. Saekett's suit until they discover 
they have all been equally favoured by him. Then 
they insist that their natural protectors shall fight 
him, and each of the natural protectors makes an 
arrangement by which the duty shall devolve on 
one of the other three. Finally, their cowardice 
is exposed, and the couples are reconciled, Mr. 
Sackett, for no apparent reason, bestowing his 
hand on Miss Remington. It is difficult to see 
why the number of his victims is restricted 
to four. The simultaneous recognition of the 
deceiver by the deceived, which ends the 
third act so effectively, would be still more 
successful and still more like the bustling ter¬ 
minations of a harlequinade, if a large number 
of abandoned damsels, say twelve, were to run 
from different parts of the forest and claim Mr. 
Sackett as their own. Nor is it easier to under¬ 
stand why the dramatist has introduced so many 
persons who are of les3 use to the action than the 
supernumeraries in a pantomimic “ rally.” If Mr. 
Marshall intends to devote his abilities to this 
sort of work, he would do well to remember that 
the best of his French prototypes never throw 
away a character, never lose an incident, and sel¬ 
dom waste a word. 

The weight of the play fell on Mr. Charles 
Wyndham, who sustained the part of Sackett with 
vigour. But too much vigour has a tendency to 
overpower the airy and unsubstantial being to 
whom the buoyant style of Mr. Charles Mathews 
alone among English players would do full jus¬ 
tice. The fascination of the man is hi3 irrationa¬ 
lity, his frank gaiety, his carelessness surpassing 
that of Captain Macheath, it being almost a mat¬ 
ter of indifference to him whether “ the other 
dear charmers ” are present or absent. Yet the 
feeble efforts he pretends to make in order that 
his intrigues may be kept distinct, and his con¬ 
fusion when the four ladies call on him in rapid 
succession,and he attempts to conceal under his coat 
their handkerchiefs, gloves, cloaks and parasols, 
are rendered by Mr. Wyndham in the true farcical 
spirit, and it is due to the actor to say that the 
unflagging interest of the audience was mainly the 
result of his exertions. Mr. W. T. Ilill was 
amusing as the eccentric merchant, Vanderpump; 
and Mr. Edgar Bruce was satisfactory as Jack 
Benedict. The ladies had little to do, and were 
equal to the demands made on their abilities. The 
dialogue was exceedingly brisk and more than 
worthy of the piece. 

“ MONT BLANC ” AT THE HATMARKET THEATRE. 

Mr. Buckstone’s ascent of Mont Blanc is not 
likely to prove as successful as his former ascent 


of Mount Parnassus. But the new comedy of 
Messrs. Henry and Athol Mayhew has provided 
the comedian with a character that would have 
suited his earlier style, and it has the distinction 
of representing the Mont Maudit for the first 
time on the stage. The various points of Alpine 
scenery—glaciers and plateaux, aiguilles and 
aretes, “ icy spires of sunlit radiance ” and “ urns 
of silent snow ”—are depicted with some fidelity. 
But the result is simply a panorama, and one be¬ 
gins to wonder why Mr. Buekstone does not ex¬ 
plain the decorations with a wand in the manner 
of Albert Smith, and intersperse a few jokes and 
droll stories in the manner of Artemus Ward. 
Pictorial • art has gained another victory over 
dramatic art, and the victory is the more 
fatal because the Haymarket Theatre has long 
been recognised as almost the last refuge of 
the persecuted muse, and has thus drawn to it¬ 
self a select and somewhat fastidious audience, 
whose sympathies if once alienated will not be 
easily restored. The names of the authors raised 
an expectation of better things, and in the heap of 
picturesque details there are still traces of careful 
workmanship. The story and in some cases the 
language is borrowed from Le Voyage de M. Per- 
richon, which has received more of the flattery 
of adaptation than its merits would justify. The 
fault of the French play is that with little 
necessity it flagrantly violates the unity of place, 
carrying the spectators for half an hour from Paris 
to the Mer de Glace merely that M. Perriehon 
may be rescued from a crevasse by one of his 
daughter's admirers, may himself rescue the other, 
and may meet a belligerent officer of Zouaves, ami 
then finishing the action, as it began, at Paris. 
Messrs* Mayhew have done wisely in confining 
the scene to the neighbourhood of Mont Blanc, 
but unwisely in burying under an avalanche of 
words the moral which gives zest to the original 
piece, that “ availt d'obliger un homme il faut 
vous assurer bien d’abord que cet homme n’est pas 
un imbecile.” Moreover, while the French authors 
have portrayed “ un tout petit Mont Blanc et un 
immense Perriehon,” the English adapters have 
dwarfed the man and magnified the mountain. 

But the faults in the play which are most 
striking are that it is vulgar and intolerably 
wordy. The dramatists reject the opportunity 
offered by the grandeur of the surrounding sce¬ 
nery to introduce a touch of earnestness, a 
glympse of pathos. “ La, oil la nature entiere ex¬ 
prime dloquemment un ordre plus grand, une bar-- 
monie plus visible, un ensemble cStemel,” they 
have nothing better to show than the lumbago of 
cockneys and the misadventures of a picnic. El¬ 
derly peers of the realm who call fathers “go¬ 
vernors,” and talk of “ identical euphonious patro¬ 
nymics ;" young noblemen who address ladies as 
“ poppets ” at their first meeting; fashionable 
physicians who remark that a wealthy tradesman 
is sprung from a mushroom source; young ladies 
who style themselves “ fillies,” and allow strangers 
to kiss their hands repeatedly in public places; 
and tradesmen who invariably mention’ their wives 
as “ partners of their four-poster,” are not perhaps 
impossible persons, but they are insufferable in a 
play of any pretensions. And besides the flood of 
turgid declamations and word-jingles consecrated 
by time which is poured over them, the events 
succeed one another so slowly that they become 
incomprehensible. One of the best scenes in the 
Frencn play is where the astute lover, anxious to 
ingratiate himself with the father of Henriette, 
sends an account of M. Perriehon’s heroism to the 
papers, and as the article is read aloud murmurs 
“ trois francs la ligne.” But the town-crier who. 
awards to Mr. Chirpey, the English Perriehon, the 
thanks of the people of Chamonix, remains a mys¬ 
tery to the audience till the end of the play. 

Mr. Buekstone, therefore, had no easy task in 
trying to afford amusement. Yet whether he dis¬ 
guised himself in Alpine hat, green veil and Tyro¬ 
lese stomacher, whether he fell into crevasses or 
was taken out of them, he always managed to ex- 
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cite laughter. The rest of the Ilaymarket com¬ 
pany are approved performers, and did their best 
to fill out the shreds of characters allotted to them. 
But the decorations of Messrs. Morris and O'Con¬ 
nor, arranged by Mr. Coe, were undoubtedly the 
most successful part of the representation; and it 
■would not be just to omit mention of the manager 
of the lime-light, whose duty was to “ beat the 
sunlight into flakes of fire/’ but whose name has 
not been made public. Walter Macleans. 


Paul de Kock, being dead, yet speaks to the 
Parisian public. A posthumous drama of his, 
called L'Amant de la Lime, was produced at the 
Ambigu a few days ago. People went to be in¬ 
terested and went to be amused, but no one went, 
apparently, to be seriously critical. The play is 
a literary curiosity, of almost antiquarian impor¬ 
tance, so entirely removed is the Paris of Paul de 
Kock from the Paris of our day. He never seems 
to have known this himself: no, not even in the 
least to have suspected it; though long after his 
retirement from Paris life and activity he lingered 
on, into the epoch of Cabanel and Francisque 
•Sarcey—of Worth and Dumas JUs. Ilis conversa¬ 
tion, they say, was of another age. He was like 
a revenant from 1830—the period at which people 
came up from the country to Paris to live like 
princes upon three hundred a year. He asked 
anxiously what people said of things at the cafes 
of his youth—insulted demoiselles de magasins by 
calling them grisettes, and gave the name of dandy 
to gommetuv and petite crevis. What are you to 
do with a man who is so hopelessly behindhand 
in all things of importance? He and his play 
could hardly expect serious attention. They are 
happy perhaps to have provoked chiefly %ood- 
humoured laughter. 

Mdlt.e. DELAroitTE, the original representative 
of the heroines of Lee Idees de Madame Auhray 
and L'Ami dee Femmes, is coming back from 
Itussia for a while, and will play at the Gymnase 
Theatre in the month of September. 

Monsieur Lavontaine is going to Bordeaux 
next week, to play his now famous character of 
Mazarin in La Jeunesse de Louis Quatorze. 

Thb Oddon Theatre will be closed, as usual, 
from the last day of May until the first of Sep¬ 
tember. * 

We understand that the Paris Vaudeville will 
give M. Francois Coppde's new prose play during 
the autumn season. The poet has a piece in verse 
ready for the Gnitd. 

■ Bagatelle —Offenbach's new little piece at the 
Bouffes rarisiens—is successful. The music is 
pleasant, of course, and tuneful; the words are 
not without wit; and the acting is nearly all that 
comic acting should be. Mdme. Judic, who plays 
the leading character, has a little voice, much art, 
and a very fair share of audacity. 

This week Millie. Favart has finished her en¬ 
gagement at the Princess's Theatre, and M. Got 
lias begun his, which will conclude next Wed¬ 
nesday. Mdlle. Favart has probably found herself 
somewhat embarrassed by the action of the Lord 
Chamberlain. She lias had recourse to brief one- 
act pieces, of the kind unknown to the English 
stage, and the cultivated public cannot be dis¬ 
pleased to have witnessed the performance of 
these. * La Xu it de Mai , scarcely as effective as 
La Nuit <T Octobre —which might also surely have 
been given—demands, in its interpretation, the 
most finished skill, and, in the audience, great 
sensitiveness to the most delicate artistic effects. 
On ne badine pas acre VAmour has perhaps put 
Mdlle. Favart to a yet severer test. It is a test 
which, to speak frankly, she cannot easily bear— 
as far as concerns the earlier portion of the piece 
—but as she proceeds, the sense of her art acquires 
the ascendancy, and you feel at the end that it is 
a performance you would not wish to have 
missed. 

M. Got made his appearance on Thursday in 


Le Gendre de Monsieur Poiner —a comedy which 
owes much to the happy union of M. Jules 
Sandeau's constructive force with M. Emile 
Augier’s power of characterisation and high lite¬ 
rary style. But M. Got's part in it, excellently 
played as it is, is not reckoned among the artist's 
greatest creations. For that, we may look forward 
to Mercadet next Monday evening. 


MUSIC. 

The second of the Summer Concerts at the 
Crystal Palace, which took place last Saturday, 
was devoted to French music. The programme, 
though varied, was by no means exhaustive even 
of the chief French writers; and it was some¬ 
what surprising to note the total omission of such 
names as G retry, Boieldieu, Onslow, Felicien 
David, Adolphe Adam and Halevy, while so many 
as four pieces by one composer (M. Gounod) were 
included in the scheme. The most remarkable 
number of the concert was, beyond all question, 
the selection from Berlioz’s “Romeo and Juliet” 
symphony. This was not only most excellently 
performed, but is in itself so full of interest as to 
lead to the hope that Mr. Manus will give the 
whole work at one of the winter concerts next 
season. The ingenuity and novelty of the orches¬ 
tration in the “ Queen Mab ” scherzo must be 
heard to be understood. Mdkul's charming over¬ 
ture to La Chasse du Jeuue Henri formed a 
most agreeable opening number to the concert, the 
other instrumental pieces being M. Gounod’s 
“Funeral March of a Marionette,” his new “ Offer- 
toire ” from the Cecilian Mass, a violoncello solo by 
M. Lasserre, excellently played by the composer, 
and the overture to Masaniello. The vocalists 
were Madlle. Marie Roze, Mrs. Weldon, Madame 
Trebelli-Bettini, nnd “ Monsieur ” Agnesi— 
(Query, If “ Monsieur ” Agnesi, why not 
“ Madame ” Weldon ?) This afternoon Signor 
Randegger's Fridulin is to be performed. 

We spoke last week of the first appearance of 
Madame Essipofl', on the 10th inst. Her subse¬ 
quent performances have fully justified every 
word of the very high praise which we felt to be 
only her due. At her second performance, also 
at the New Philharmonic concert, she played 
Rubinstein's concerto in D minor and Liszt's 
“ Rhapsodic Hongroise ” in a manner which very 
few pianists could approach, and probably none 
surpass. Following the example of many other 
great pianists, she announced two piano recitals, 
the first of which took place on Wednesday last. 
Among the chief items of the programme were 
Beethoven's great Sonata, Op. 63, a selection from 
Bach’s “ Suites Anglaises,” several specimens of 
Chopin, and pieces by Mendelssohn, Handel, Field, 
Leschetizky, Gluck, and Liszt. Space will not per¬ 
mit our entering into details of the performance; 
it must suffice to say that Madame Essipoff has 
unquestionably established her position here, as 
on the continent, as one of the first living pianists. 

Mb. E. II. Thorne gave a piano recital last 
Tuesday afternoon at St. George’s Hall, with an 
excellent programme, among the chief items of 
which were Bach's Partita in G, Beethoven’s 
Sonata in F minor (Op. 67), Bennett’s Sonata “ The 
Maid of Orleans,” Schubert's Duet Variations on 
a French theme, dedicated to Beethoven, and 
Mendelssohn's four-handed variations (Op. 83 a). 

On Monday last the St. John's College Musical 
Society (Cambridge), conducted by Dr. G. M. 
Garrett, gave their seventh concert, the programme 
of which was not only admirable in itself, but so 
extremely creditable to the society and tbe con¬ 
ductor, that we reprint it in e.vtenso : Concerto in 
E flat, for two pianos and orchestra, Mozart; 
Sacred Cantatn, “ A Song of Victory ” (“ Israel’s 
Siegesgesang"), Ferdinand Hiller; Overture, 
“ Rosamunds, Schubert; Madrignl, “ My Bonny 
Lass she smiletb,” Morley; Chorus, “ Gipsy Life,” 
Schumann; Song, “Zuleika,” Mendelssohn; 
“ Choral Fantasia,” for piano, orchestra nnd 
chorus, Beethoven. 


M. Reteb, the musical critic of the Dibats, 
gives in the number for the 24th inst. a long 
review of a new opera, Le Cerisier, which has 
appeared at the Opera Comique. The composer 
is M. Jules Duprato, a former “prix de Rome” 
of the Conservatoire. M. Rever speaks of the 
work as showing a practised hand; but his 
general judgment of the work is thus given. 
Speaking of the overture, he says, “It lacks’ only 
the flavour of a new idea, and unfortunately that 
which is lacking in the overture is not found else¬ 
where.” 

From the same authority we learn that four 
performances of Verdi's new “ Requiem ” for the 
death of his friend Manzoni, are to be given in 
the Opera Comique—“ a somewhat inappropriate 
place,” observes M. Reyer, who asks if a catafalque 
will be placed on the stage, and wax tapers sub¬ 
stituted for the foot-lights. 

It is snid that Johannes Brahms is to be the 
Director of the School of Music in Munich. The 
post has been vacant ever since Bulow'a departure 
from that city. 

IIerr Julius Schuberth, the music publisher 
of Leipzig, has in the press a work of the greatest 
interest for musicians—a Theoretical and Practical 
Pianoforte School, in three volumes, by Franz 
Liszt. 7,000 thalers (1,050(.) have, it is said, 
been paid for the copyright, and it is expected 
that it will be a year before the work is in the 
hands of the public. 

IIerr Julius Stockhausen made his first 
public appearance as conductor of the Stern’sche 
Gesangverein at Berlin on the 18th instant, when 
Schumann’s Faust music was performed. 

The first “classical” concert ever given in 
Constantinople has lately taken place, with very 
encouraging success. The programme included 
Beethoven’s symphony in D; the overtures to 
Figaro, King Stephen, and Lodoislia (Cherubini), 
and songs from Figaro and Rossini's Stabat Mater. 

The Signale says that the Belgian violinist, 
51. Vivien, has been engaged for a concert tour in 
England. 

Rubinstein’s new opera, Die Maccabiier, has 
been accepted for performance at the Royal Opera, 
Berlin, and is to be produced next season. 

IIerr Taubert has composed a comic opera on 
the subject of Shakespeare's Twelfth Night, which 
is also to be produced next season at the same 
house. 

Wagner's Tristan und Isolde is to be given at 
Weimar on June 14,17, and 21. The same com¬ 
poser’s Die Walkiire was performed at Munich on 
the 14th instant. King Ludwig was present on 
the occasion. 

The late well-known Councillor Franz Schott, 
of Mayence, chief director of the celebrated 
musical society of that city, has left a capital of 
03,000 florins to be expended for the foundation 
of a musical school, or for the establishment and 
permanent dotation of a capellmeister’s chair, 
lie 'also leavps four large buildings at Mayence, 
which were originally designed for working men's 
tenements, to be held by the municipality in trust, 
and the rents to be appropriated for the benefit of 
the local poor-schools and theatres. 

The proprietorship of the little house at Vienna 
in which Mozart composed the ZauberJUite has 
been transferred by its late owner, Prince Star- 
hemberg, to the International Mozart Association 
at Salzburg, who intend to reconstruct it in the 
Mirabell Gardens of the latter town, as a memorial 
in perpetuity of the great composer. An album 
will be placed in the building for the reception of 
portraits and autographs of poets, composers, and 
musicians, desirous of testifying their respect Spf' 
the memory of the master, and this is intended 
to form a suitable pendant to the volume contain¬ 
ing similar memorials of Mozart's artistic contem¬ 
poraries, which will also be open to the public. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

The Timet states that, according to the latest 
news from Athens, the judges rejected on May 15 
the demand of the Turkish Government for one- 
half of the treasure which Dr. Schliemann dis¬ 
covered at Hissarlik and conveyed to Athens. 
The arrangement now come to seems to be that 
Dr. Schliemann is to employ from 100 to 150 
labourers for three or four months at Hissarlik, 
and that whatever is found by them is to be the 
property of the Turkish Government. In the 
mean time the Turkish Government has not been 
inactive. The large slabs on the road which were 
discovered at Hissarlik at a depth of 30 feet 
have been removed, and below that pavement a 
much more ancient pavement of large chalk-stone 
slabs has now been brought to light. While the 
stratum which Dr. Schliemann and other Euhe- 
merists assign to Priam and his family extends 
only from 23 feet to 42 feet below the surface, 
these new excavations reach from 30 feet to 63 feet. 
Those who believe that there must be some kind 
of historical foundation for all mythological and 
epic poetry will have to assign this new stratum 
to Laoraedon, Priam’s father, whose Ilion was de¬ 
stroyed by Hercules “ with only six ships and 
fewer men.” 

The Times also states that Professor Mylonas, 
of Athens, has returned from Olympia, whither 
he had gone with the German Archaeological 
Committee for excavations. According to his 
account, there are certain objects and plans for 
excavation at the Temple of Jupiter, where the 
French on the occasion of the expedition to the 
Morea previously laboured ; also at the declivity 
of Mount Kroneos, which the sacred wood Alt is, 
with the stadium, the theatre, and the hippo¬ 
drome, joins, where even Pausanias saw thousands 
of statues, and the remains of which are covered 
with so much earth, only one pedestal excepted, 
on which the footsteps of the statue that rested 
upon it can Ire seen, and whose inscription was 
published by Beuld. The rest are yet to be dis¬ 
covered, but will repay all cost, no doubt, by 
their value for the science and history of art. 
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LITERATURE. 

Mohammed and Mohammedanism: Lectures 
delivered at the Royal Institution. By R. 
Bosworth Smith, M.A., late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Oxford. (London: Smith, 
Elder & Co., 1874. ) 

(First Notice .— mohammad.) 

The life and teaching of Mohammad will 
ever remain one of the most absorbing chap¬ 
ters in the world’s history, and it need not 
be wondered that it has given rise to a very 
library of books. The older writers, who 
looked upon the phenomena of Mohammad’s 
life as the result of the machinations of the 
devil, have given place (with one notable 
exception) to a new school, whose estimate, 
based upon the careful study of well-ascer¬ 
tained facta, is certainly far more favourable 
to Mohammad and more creditable to their 
own honesty and judgment. Yet these later 
writers differ greatly among themselves, not 
so much in facts as in inferences. Some go 
to the very opposite extreme to the mediaeval 
libellists, and make Mohammad an almost 
perfect ideal of what a great man should 
be. Others, who are more alive to the per¬ 
plexing contradictions to be observed in the 
Prophet’s career, are anxious to attribute 
these contradictions to cataleptic insanity. 
Others, again, while acknowledging the 
blemishes, nay the huge stains, upon the 
man’s character, maintain that his noble 
enthusiasm for a sublime truth was un. 
feigned, and even his crimes were less than 
other men subjected to his temptations would 
have committed. To this last class we think 
we may now add a writer who has embodied 
in a small volume of lectures a view of Mo¬ 
hammad’s life and doctrines perhaps more 
faithful and more just than any that has 
before been published. Mr. B 03 worth Smith 
brings to his subject the broad catholic views 
which we might expect in a Harrow master. 
It is true he does not pretend to any original 
learning: to judge from his book, we should 
say he was quite unacquainted with Arabic. 
But in this subject there is not now much 
need of original research. Sprenger has col¬ 
lected almost everything that bears upon 
the question of Mohammad’s character and 
teaching. What is wanted is exactly what 
Mr. Smith possesses—a clear judgment, un¬ 
fettered by a too dogmatic form of religious 
belief, and free from the cynical distrust of 
human ity which Sprenger occasionally mani¬ 
fests. We have the- facts of Mohammad’s 
life, and minutely circumstantial these facts 
nre. All that is needed is the mind that can 
see the true meaning of the facts and grasp 
the complex character of the great man whose 
life they mark out, like the stones of a grand 
but intricate mosaic. 

The object of the lectures is clearly set 
forth in the preface. “ They are an attempt 
.... to render justice to what was great 
in Mohammed’s character, and to what has 


been good in Mohammed’s influence on the 
world.” Mr. Smith has spared no pains in 
his endeavour to carry out this object. He 
has evidently studied all the principal works 
bearing on the subject, and has even accom¬ 
plished the task of reading the Kur-an con¬ 
secutively through several times. We wish, 
however, to add to the list of works in the 
prefaoe one which throws much light on the 
details of Mohammad’s life, and still more 
on his teaching—we mean the Mishlcdt el 
Masabih, the only collection of trMtions 
which has been translated into English. 

The Lectures are four: Introductory; 
Mohammad; Mohammadanism; Mohammad- 
anism and Christianity. The first lecture, 
though deeply interesting, we must pass 
over, in order to give our attention more 
fully to the second, on Mohammad. The 
third and fourth lectures we reserve for a 
second notice. 

Mohammad may trust himself in the 
hands of this his newest exponent. Through 
all the long years that he has been before 
the world, the Arabian Prophet has rarely 
had a good word from a Christian. He lias 
been “Antichrist,” the “Arch-Impostor,” 
and Heaven knows what; and the most 
earnest upholders of Christianity (or a form 
of it) in the East have vied in abuse or 
contemptuous pity of the founder of a 
religion which they deemed —sancta simpli- 
citas .'—diametrically opposed to their own. 
It is sad to contrast this well-meant but 
self-destructive abuse with the respect which 
a Muslim feels for Scyyulnd 'I'sd, “our 
Lord Jesus, on whom be peace.” Many 
years ago a Jew of Constantinople gave in 
his adhesion to the religion of Mohammad ; 
and, thinking to ingratiate himself with the 
Muslims, began to blaspheme Christ. The 
impression produced was the reverse of 
what he had intended, and his head was 
immediately struck off. This act of sum¬ 
mary retribution made a profound impression 
on the few Christians to whose knowledge it 
came; and it forms a golden link in the 
chain which binds Christians and Muslims 
together, and which was begun when Mo¬ 
hammad said, “ Say unto the People of the 
Scripture, Our God ami your God is One.” 

A strangely-mixed character, this of Mo¬ 
hammad ! And yet not strango; for what 
great character, with One solitary exception, 
is not mixed ? If vye would understand 
the life of this Son of the Desert, we must 
not start with the idea of a perfect man, still 
less of a consummate impostor: we must 
expect a man with everything on a giant 
scale—great and noble qualities, and over¬ 
whelming vices. As we have said, we think 
Mr. Bosworth Smith’s estimate of Moham¬ 
mad is a true one: the only fault we have 
to find is that he perhaps too much ex¬ 
tenuates the sins of the Medineh-phase of 
the Prophet’s life. But this opinion needs 
some explanation. 

Mohammad was a man whose whole soul 
was filled with a sublime idea, the Unity of 
God. He found himself in the midst of 
idolaters, fetish-worshippers, wrangling Jews, 
and tritheistic Christians. Amidst all this 
corruption, he stood forth and preached the 
Unity of God, and the absolute resignation 
to Him of the wills of all men. He was 
supported by a few who, alone of all the 


land, had kept their religion undefiled; who, 
indeed, were Mohammads without Moham¬ 
mad’s indomitable will and unquenchable 
enthusiasm for his cause, but for which that 
cause must have died. But the mass hooted 
him ; his tribe laughed him to scorn. Wo 
cannot look upon him in his early days and 
say, This was an impostor. His was a 
nervous, excitable temperament, susceptible 
to influences too delicate for other men to 
feel. The fits to which he was subject bear 
witness to his highly-wrought constitution ; 
and though we would not seek for an ex¬ 
planation of his mental phenomena in “ cata¬ 
leptic insanity,” we yet think that the state 
of nervous excitement of which these fits 
were the outcome is the key to much of the 
“ supernatural ” in Mohammad. It requires 
no great stretch of imagination to believe 
that this weird man, wandering alone in the 
desert, should see things which men are not 
wont to see. It needs no imposture-theory 
to explain his distinct assertions of having 
seen visions, which he thought realities. 
He did see them : but they were the subjec¬ 
tive creations of his own mind. His terror 
at the first vision showed it was no inven¬ 
tion. In the early yea re at Mekkeh where 
was the motive for deception P A persecuted 
man, with a few friends whom he could 
count on the fingers of his right hand ! The 
laughing-stock of his tribe—in danger of 
his life—on what conceivable grounds can 
we believe him to have carried on a de¬ 
signed series of frauds ? 

We hold, then, with Mr. Bosworth Smith, 
that during the early years of his mission 
Mohammad was an earnest enthusiast,—and 
we do not use this term disparagingly, for 
it is enthusiasm that keeps the earth from 
stinking,—and that he behaved nobly 
through those long years of persecution and 
failure. It would, perhaps, have been well 
for his memory if he had died in the cave 
of Thdr, ending his life with one of his 
grandest utterances. Had he then died, we 
should never have had the sorrow of record¬ 
ing the many sins of his later years; and 
from first to last Mohaftimad would have 
been a splendid hero. But had he then 
died, the world would never have known 
him ; his great thoughts would have perished 
with him; and El-Islam would never have 
been. 

We have seen the reformer struggling 
against untold hindrances at Mekkeh. But 
how was it with him after the Flight, when 
he had at last found sympathy and support at 
El-Medfneh ? We must for a moment glance 
at the Prophet in his kingship, though it is a 
gloomy task. Still, let us remember that 
his sins were all of one kind. They lie on 
one ground. He was not cruel or implac¬ 
able : he was no Napoleon. Speaking of his 
triumphant entry into Mekkeh, Mr. Smith 
says:— 

“ If ever he had worn the mask stall, he would 
now at all events have thrown it off; if lower 
aims had gradually sapped the hisrher, or his 
moderation had been directed, as Gibbon supposes, 
by his selfish interests, we should now have 
seen the effect; now would have been the 
moment to gTatify his ambition, to satiate his lust, 
to glut his revenge. Is there anything of the 
kind ? Read the account of the entry of Moham¬ 
med into Mecca side by side with that of Marius 
or Sulla into Rome. Compare all the attendant 
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circumstances, the outrages that preceded, and the 
use made by each of his recovered power, and w e 
shall then be in a position better to appreciate the 
macnanimitv and moderation of tho Prophet of 
Arabia. There were no proscription- lists, no 
plunder, no wanton revenge ’ (p. 94). 

With the exception of one or two instances 
of needless severity, Mohammad’s career was 
unsullied by the least taint of cruelty ; and 
his treatment of his servants and of the 
lower animals shows him to have been a man 
to whom kindness and tenderness were na¬ 
tural, and cruelty foreign. Nor can we 
accuse him of a weak love of vainglory and 
pomp. His life was ever of the simplest, and 
ho never lorded it over his followers. He 
has been accused of intense conceit; but 
except in the great stress which he laid on 
his mission or his high rank as a messenger 
of God, we confess we cannot see the grounds 
of the accusation. Many a tradition bears 
good witness to the contrary; and we wish 
we had room to quote but a few, if by so 
doing we could convince others as firmly as 
we ourselves are convinced of the utter ab¬ 
sence of conceit and pretentiousness in Mo¬ 
hammad. No : the Arabian Apostle was not 
cruel, not conceited. As we have said, his 
sins lie on one ground, and that ground is 
sensuality. The subject is one which cannot 
fitly be discussed hero ; but the facts are 
indisputable. He took to himself more wives 
than ho allowed to his followers ; he induced 
his freedman and adopted son Zeyd to di¬ 
vorce his wife Zeyneb in order that he him¬ 
self might marry her; and, worst of all, he 
made God his abetter, if not instigator, in all 
tlie.se things. This is the one great blot, and 
all the penknives of all the apologists will 
never erase it. If indeed we compare Mo¬ 
hammad’s crime with David’s, it must be 
confessed that the matter of Zeyneb was in 
itself far less* criminal than the case of 
Bathsheba; for the husband, Zeyd, appears 
to have been an accomplice, and certainly 
was not made away with. But then David 
acknowledged his sin and repented, whilst 
Mohammad brings down a Surah from God 
to justify his conduct. It is this that makes 
Mohammad's crime so black. 

No: much as we wish, we cannot re¬ 
deem the Arab Prophet from the charge of 
sensuality ; but we insist that it was his one 
vice, in the indulgence of which he went 
even to the length of forging the high Name 
which he reverenced so deeply. 

Mr. Bosworth Smith, whilst admitting the 
sensuality of Mohammad, yet seeks to excul¬ 
pate him from the charge of defending him¬ 
self by imposture. And it is true that there 
are strong arguments for his sincerity,— 
strongest of all his fervent faith in God 
and in his mission, which remained unshaken 
to the last. Mr. Smith brings much forcible 
reasoning to the aid of the Prophet, and we 
cannot do better than quote his words:— 

“ The change in his character and aims is not 
to be separated from the general conditions of his 
life. At first he was a religious and moral re¬ 
former only, and could not, even if he would, 
have met the evils of his time by any other than 
by moral means. ... A religion militant is. 
h.s all ecclesiastical history shows, very ditferent 
from a religion triumphant. The Prophet, in spite 
of himself, became, by the force of circumstances, 
more than a prophet. Not, indeed, that with him 
height ever begot high thoughts. He preserved 


to the end of his career that modesty and simpli¬ 
city of life which is the crowning beauty of his 
character; hut he became a temporal ruler, and, 
where the Koran did not make its way unaided, 
the civil magistrate naturally used temporal meaus. 
Under such circumstances, and when his followers 
pressed upon him their belief in the nature of his 
mission, who can draw the line where enthusiasm 
ends, and self-deception or even imposture be¬ 
gins P No one who knows human nature will 
deny that the two are often perfectly consistent 
•with each other. Once persuaded fully of his 
divine^mission as a whole, a man unconsciously 
begins to invest his personal fancies and desires 
with a like sanction: it is not that he tampers 
with his conscience ; he rather subjects conscience 
and reason, appetite and affection, to the one pre¬ 
dominating influence; and so, as time goes on, 
with perfect good faith gets to confound what 
comes from below with what comes from above. 

. . . No man, whether prophet, statesman, or 

popular preacher, ever yet kept a prolonged hold 
over a mixed multitude without being in some 
measure degraded thereby. Ilis teaching or his 
life must bo accommodated to the average wants 
of his hearers, and not to his own finest insight ” 
fpp. 90-92). 

We should be thankful if Mr. Smith’s 
argument, of which we have quoted but a 
fragment, had convinced us of Mohammad’s 
sincerity in those clouded latter years; but 
we do not think it possible to vindicate the 
Prophet from the charge of what must at 
least be called forcing his conscience. Yet 
we can close onr very inadequate notice of 
this most interesting, most eloquent lecture 
with the noble words of George Eliot:— 

“ It was the fashion of old, when an ox was 
led out for sacrifice to Jupiter, to chalk tlie dark 
spots, and give tho offering a false show of un¬ 
blemished whiteness. Let ns fling away the 
chalk, and boldly say—the victim is spotted, but 
it is not therefore in vain that his mighty heart is 
laid on the altar of men’s highest hopes.” 

Stanley Lane Poole. 


The, Poetical Works of Robert Buchanan. In 

Three Volumes. (London: Henry S. 

King & Co., 1874.) 

The task which Mr. Robert Buchanan has 
nndertaken in these three volumes is not by 
any means light of its own nature, nor is it 
one to be lightly judged; for he has in no 
wise contented himself with a mere re¬ 
print of his poetical productions, or of such 
as he chose to reproduce. On the contrary, 
the work before us is of a far more am¬ 
bitious cast. Mr. Buchanan has arranged 
his selected poems on an entirely new model; 
has given them, in many cases, new head¬ 
ings ; and by dint of introductory verses, 
connecting links, mottoes, and the like 
means, has done his best to induce ns to 
believe that the whole work possesses an 
inward as well as an outward unity, and is 
to he regarded as possessing a peculiar and 
quite extraordinary value on that account. 
He tells us in so many words that part of 
it at least might be called “ The Book of 
Robert Buchanan,” and he allows ns to see 
pretty clearly that he intends the whole to 
be regarded in very much the same light. 
It is quite obvious that a proceeding of this 
kind is open to very serious objection. It 
is, to begin with, improbable that any ar¬ 
rangement of the kind will bo more than 
approximately trne; it is certain that it 
would be in any case better left to the 


reader, and it is above all things objection¬ 
able, in that it introduces foreign matter into 
the region of things poetical, and tends to 
remove the work with which it deals from 
the operation of thfc one question of true 
poetical criticism, the question stated forty 
years ago by Victor Hugo, “L’ouvrage est- 
il bon on est-il mauvais r ” 

That we may not fall into the same error 
with Mr. Robert Buchanan, it is necessary, 
in the first place, to consider what it is that 
he has thus placed before us, and in so doing 
it is convenient to adopt his own divisions. 
Of these there are some eight or nine. The 
first, “ Ballads and Romances,” consists of 
poems mainly classical or romantic in sub¬ 
ject. In this, as in most of his other sections, 
Mr. Buchanan’s principle of classification 
obliges him to neglect the one sound basis 
of arrangement—chronological order. But 
the result has this one merit, that it exhibits- 
the author at his best and at his worst, and 
enables the reader to form at the very outset 
a pretty fair notion of what he has to expect. 
“The Ballad of Judas Iscariot,” which 
stands second in the volume, is, we do not 
hesitate to assert, the high-water mark of 
Mr. Robert Buchanan’s poetical performance. 
He has never done anything better, and he 
has very seldom done anything so good. It 
would not be fair to object that the subject 
is an unusually promising one, and un¬ 
usually easy ;to treat, for it is possible to 
spoil the very best of subjects—how possible 
only the painful critic knows ; and there is 
no spoiling in these verses :— 

“ Tho Bridegroom stood in the open door 
And ho waved hands still and slow, 

And the third time that ho waved his hands. 
The air was thick with snow. 

And of every flake of falling snow 
Before it touched the ground 
There came a dove, and a thousand doves 
Made sweet sound. 

’Twas the'body of Judas Iscariot 
Floated away full fleet, 

And the wings of the doves that hare it off 
Were like its winding sheet. 

'Twas the bridegroom stood at the open door. 
And beckoned smiling sweet; 

'Twas the soul of Judas Iscariot 
Stole in and fell at his feet. 

‘The Holy Supper is spread within, 

And the many candles shine, 

And I have waited long for thee 
Before I poured the wine! ’ ” 

Nothing more effective than the monosyllabic 
feet in the line we have italicised could have 
been devised. But unfortunately the re¬ 
maining poems of the section are very far 
inferior to this. With the exception of 
“ Pan,” which is really powerful and well 
written, there is hardly one of them which 
is not below mediocrity, and some are posi¬ 
tively bad. The worst is perhaps “ The 
Ballad of Persephone ; ” it is written in a 
style more ornamented and ambitious than 
Mr. Buchanan usually affects, and can 
only render its readers thankful that there 
is so little of it. A schoolboy of sixteen 
might very excusably write verses like 
the following; but there could hardly be an 
excuse for his republishing them :— 

“ One sunbeam swift with sickly flare 

On white arms waving high did gleam, 

What timo she shriek’d, and the strong stream 
Leapt up and grasped her by the hair. 
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And all was dark. With wild heads bowed 
The forests murmur’d, and black cloud 
.Split spumy on the mountain-tops with fire and 
portent loud” 

But the poems of this section are to be 
taken as illustrating only a casual phase of 
the grand subject, Mr. Robert Buchanan’s 
mind. The division which follows, and 
■which includes the greater part of the first 
two volumes, represents the matter on which 
he permanently occupies himself. These 
IIaliad3 and Poems of Life are occupied 
almost exclusively with subjects drawn from 
contemporary low life, from the fortunes of 
Scottish peasantry, or of the haunters of 
London streets and alleys. Within these 
limits their range both of subject and merit 
is pretty wide. Many of them are little 
more than faint Tennysonian echoes of the 
“ Dora ” class, and of exceedingly little 
value from any point of view. Of these the 
“ Scaith o’ Bartle ” is decidedly the best. 
Some of the shorter pieces, more lyrical in 
form, are good ; such as the “ Starling,” and 
“ The Wake of Tim O’Hara.” The longest 
and most ambitious piece in the collection is 
“ Meg Blane.” It constitutes, with two 
London pieces, “ Nell ” and “ Liz,” the main 
strength of Mr. Buchanan’s attack. The 
heroine—neither jmaid, widow, nor wife— 
dwells alone on the wild Scottish shore with 
her idiot son, supporting herself by fishing, 
active in storm and wreck, and always with 
a mixture of hope and fear looking, among 
the sailors whom fair or foul weather brings 
to the coast, for the father of her child. In 
the one waif saved, mainly by her energy, 
from a wreck, she finds him—only to dis¬ 
cover that he is married and lost to her. 
They part with no violent demonstra¬ 
tions, but her heart is broken, and she 
dies ere long. This fable is a good 
one, and many readers, we doubt not, 
have been, and will be attracted by the 
so-called realism of the descriptions, the 
splash and spume of the storm, the inter- 
spersions of piety, and the just and never- 
failing pathos of a collapsed ideal. All these 
attractions—attractions be it noted of the 
matter mainly—we freely grant to “ Meg 
Blane,” but there our praise must stop. 
The fisher-hut, Meg Blane herself, her idiot 
son, her thoughts and ways, which a master 
would have given us in a few strong lines, 
adapted and adequato to the subject, are 
treated with endless fluency, so as to render 
quotation impossible. The storm, greatly 
as it intends, is full of false notes, and the 
metres, especially those of the first and 
fourth part, which consist of irregular choric 
stanzas, give evidence of Mr. Buchanan’s 
deplorable insensibility to rhythm and har¬ 
mony. The author explains his attitude 
with regard to the poems of this section 
clearly enough in an Envoi with which he 
closes his first volume. We may give two 
stanzas of it without comment for the pre¬ 
sent :— 

“ X do not eing for Schoolboys ot Schoolmen. 

To give them enso I have no languid theme, 
When weary with the wear of book and pen, 

They seek their trim poetic Academe ; 

Nor can I eing them amorous ditties, bred 
Of too much Ovid on an empty head. 

I do not sing aloud in measured tone 

Of those fair paths the easy-soul’d pursue ; 

Nor do I sing for Xiazarus alone, 


I sing for Dives and the Devil too. 

Ah ! would the feeble song I sing might swell 

As high as Heaven, and as deep as Hell! ” 

The remainder of the second volume is 
occupied by pieces entitled “ Lyrical Poems,” 
which consist chiefly of juvenilia, and can 
only, we should imagine, be introduced with 
the intention of relieving the serious matter 
of the preceding section. “ Songs of the 
Terrible Year” follow, one of which, the 
“ Apotheosis of the Sword,” is good, and 
deserves to be quoted in part:— 

“ Then the children of men, young and old 
Sat by the waters of gold, 

And ate of the bread and the fruit, 

And drank of the stream, but made suit 
For blessing no more than the brute. 

And God said, ‘ ’Twerc bettor to dio 
Than eat and drink merely, and lie 
Ileast-like and foul on the sod 
Lusting, forgetful of God ! ’ 

And ho whispered, 1 Dig deeper again 
Under the region of grain, 

And bring forth the thing yo find there 
Shapeless and dark ; and preparo 
Fire—and into the same 
Cast what ye find—let it flame— 

And when it is burning blood-bright, 

Pluck it forth, and with hammers of might 
Beat it out, beat it out, till ye mark 
Tho thing that was shapeless and dark 
Grown beautiful, azure, and sheen. 

Purged in tho firo and made cleau, 

Beautiful, holy, and bright. 

Gloaming aloft, in the light. 

Then lift it, and wield! ’ said the Lord, 

Choir. 

Hark to the Song of tho Sword ! ” 

The volume closes with a series of sonnets 
placed to do duty as Envoi , but not now first 
published. We are glad to see, however, 
that one of their number, a woful ballad 
addressed to Mr. Browning’s beard, has been 
suppressed. 

In the third volume the fullest and latest 
development of Mr. Robert Buchanan’s mind 
is unfolded. It begins with certain sonnets 
“ written by Loch Coruisk ” and containing 
the expression of a vague dissatisfaction with 
existing mundane arrangements. Then fol¬ 
lows the “ Book of Orm,” wherein, as most 
persons who are likely to study these 
volumes are probably aware, its author’s 
views on things in general are revealed in 
a series of visions. And last of all are 
placed “Political Mystics,” poems various in 
form, but more or less agreeing in subject, 
and of singularly unsuccessful execution. 
As an appendix and key to the whole, Mr. 
Buchanan has subjoined a prose disquisition 
on something which he terms “ Mystic Real¬ 
ism,” and a couple of eulogistic reviews of 
the “ Book of Orm ” from the Nonconformist 
and the Spectator. 

We have thus endeavoured to give an 
account, fair, complete, and tolerably sober 
and serious, of this very singular publication. 
No one who has not read it can appreciate 
the difficulty of keeping one’s countenance 
during the process of perusal and review. 
Mr. Robert Buchanan is generally pretty 
much of an egotist, and we were prepared 
for a good deal of the personal pronoun. 
But the pitch to which his egotism has 
risen in these volumes is really something 
sublime. In the first place, the whole plan 
and conception of the work starts from the 
notion that every thought and idea which 
has passed through Mr. Buchanan’s mind 


is, of its own nature, important to the gene¬ 
ral welfare of the world. The intrinsic 
worth of the production matters not all— 

“ puisque cochonnerie il y a, qnand le Grand . 
Lama a fait sa cochonnerie,” why there is; 
nothing left for an admiring public but to 
register the date of its arrival, and then 
receive it with adoration. No doubt the 
growth of a poet’s mind is a very interesting 
fact in natural history ; so is the growth of 
a periwinkle ; but it appears to us that un¬ 
less the poet’s mind has produced good 
poetry, the history of its growth may as 
well be left untold. 

Mr. Buchanan’s “ Mystic Realism ” seems 
to resolve itself into a mysticism which is 
not at all real, and a realism which is not at 
all mystical. The former is displayed some¬ 
what fully in the “ Coruisken Sonnets ” 
and the “ Book of Orm.” Vague aspira¬ 
tions and vaguer complaints, couched in 
language which is certainly misty if it bo 
not mystical, always seem to command a 
certain audience, and to readers of this class 
Mr. Buchanan’s work will doubtless be wet- 
come. Perhaps it is because we are Saxon, 
and therefore “ innocent of soul,” that we 
fail to see the beauty ortho rarity of it. No¬ 
thing is commoner in half-educated persons 
of variable temperament than the mood of 
hysterical exaltation and admiration at things 
in general which Mr. Buchanan seems to- 
esteem so highly and consider such a special 
privilege. And though we are far indeed 
from considering ourselves worthy to be the- 
spokesmen of that culture which our author 
so bitterly assails, we will venture to sug¬ 
gest to him two of the benefits which men 
of culture generally experience. In the first 
place, they are very cautious of mistaking 
muddled thought and casual impulses for 
profound philosophy and genuine inspira¬ 
tion ; and, in the second, they are usually 
too conversant with good work to venture 
upon producing that which is bad. 

As to Mr. Buchanan’s idyllic wort, to 
have less fault to find with his choice of sub¬ 
jects, but far more with his manner of hand¬ 
ling them. He has, we think, fallen into 
the mistake, very common nowadays, of 
supposing that because a subject happens to 
bo what would once have been deemed nn- 
poetical, it must be good, and that any 
treatment of it however careless will do.- 
This error is wont gradually and uncon¬ 
sciously to increase, till the subject alone 
comes to be thought of importance, arid the 
treatment is left out of sight altogether. So 
that we are left in w’orse case than were on r 
great-grandfathers; for the most sapless 
weakling of the school of Pope was bound to 
conform to certain rules and to come up to a 
certain standard, while the modem laureates - 
of hangmen and prostitutes, of British deans 
and British matrons, are indulged in almost 
any amount of slipshod slovenliness, in virtue: 
of the audacity or the morality, as the east* 
maybe, of their subject-matter. Now this is 
beyond all question utterly wrong. No 
doubt the arbitrary branding of certain sub¬ 
jects as poetical, and of certain others:, 
as unpoetical is quite unjustifiable? wo- 
will go further : we believe that all subjects 
without exception are admissible as sub¬ 
jects. To him who can make poetry ont of 
them they are poetical; if any seem hope- 
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lessly intractable, the only conclusion to be 
dx-awn is that the right man has not yet tried 
his hand. But on the other hand a poet is 
to be valued, not because of his choice of 
subjects, but because of his treatment of 
the subject chosen. On Parnassus, as 
elsewhere, there are many mansions; they 
are open as well to poets who treat easy and 
commonplace subjects well, such as Cowper 
and Bryant, as to those who reconcile their 
readers to their choice of subjects repulsive 
and unfamiliar, like the author of Songs 
before Sunrise. But no such mansion will 
open to the singer who pleads the difficulties 
or the merits or the novelty of his subject 
in extenuation of the insufficiency or the 
inaccuracy of his treatment and his execution. 

To such a plea Mr. Buchanan must in the 
end be reduced. Not only does his work 
abound in glaring violations of the simplest 
rules of language—in such deformities as 
“thou became,” “he didst,” “prone upon 
his back,” and the like : not only are his 
rhymes harsh and his metres ungainly, but 
he fails entii-ely in the higher and more 
general excellences of poetical expression. 
No poet of equal power known to us is less 
quotable, or has produced woi'k less apt 
to stick in the memory. His mistiness of 
thought, joined to a fatal fluency which never 
stops to think twice, to point, correct, com¬ 
plete, or cancel an expression, renders his 
poems all but barren of jewels whether they 
be five or fifty words long. This combina¬ 
tion of mistiness with fluency accounts for, 
if it does not excuse the total absence of 
any sign of revision in Mr. Buchanan’s re¬ 
printed pieces. It would be in most cases 
impossible to revise without rewriting them. 
Conseqxiontly, though Mr. Buchanan has in 
some places not spared the knife, he has 
omitted the necessary accompaniment of the 
lile. And when the knife is used without 
the file, the effect is generally to dispose the 
reader to take up something very like the 
position of Wordsworth’s “ wiser mind.” 
We are not at all disposed to mourn for what 
Mr. Buchanan has taken away, but we can¬ 
not help mourning very much for what he 
has left behind. 

It is no light charge to bring against a 
poet, that he has forgotten entirely that he 
is, or ought to be, above all things an artist. 
But this is exactly what Mr. Robert Bu¬ 
chanan has done. In his hurry to be pro¬ 
phet, seer, politician, city missionary, and 
what not, he has neglected—in fact, he haa 
wilfully despised—the art which nevertheless 
he professes. No doubt there is in his work 
plenty of that vague and delusive quality 
which is sometimes called power and some¬ 
times promise. But in matters poetical, and 
above all in poems deliberately and syste¬ 
matically reproduced, we expect performance, 
not promise. With due study and due re- 
pcession Mr. Buchanan might have turned 
out something not wholly worthless. But 
he has preferred, for some fifteen years, to 
clothe his crude thoughts in cruder language 
without hesitation or reflection, and now we 
fear that it will take more than his own im¬ 
measurable self-con fidonee, and more than 
the unintelligent laudations of certain critics, 
to make of him a great, or even a tolerable 
poet. George Saintsbort. 


Mary Queen of Scots and her Accusers. By 

John Hosack, Barrister-at-law. Vol. II. 

Second Edition. (London and Edinburgh : 

Wm. Blackwood & Sons, 1874.) 

Mr. Hosack, having completed the investi¬ 
gation into the guilt or innocence of Mary 
with respect to the crimes laid to her charge 
at the Conferences held at York and West¬ 
minster, cax-ries the narrative of her life down 
to the final catasti’ophe of her execution at 
Fotheringay, in 1-587, in the present volume. 
He also gives a clear and interesting account 
of such contemporary events on the conti¬ 
nent as have any bearing or influence on the 
affairs of the Queen of Scots. He handles 
his subject with as much impartiality as it 
will admit, and points out with great ability 
and care the errors into which certain other 
writers have inadvertently fallen. The 
volume commences with an account of the 
negotiations at Chatsworth for the restora¬ 
tion of Mary to some portion of her authority 
in Scotland. The recent rebellions in the 
north, though unsuccessful,andthe earnest re¬ 
monstrances of the French Court, had shown 
to Elizabeth the great danger in which she 
stood by the detention of her rival, and she 
would have been only too glad to have got 
rid of her unwelcome guest, if she could 
have done so in any manner compatible with 
her own safety. Mr. Hosack therefore attri¬ 
butes the failure of these negotiations to the 
machinations of Burghley and his colleagues, 
who dreaded greatly any change whereby 
Mary’s prospect of succession to the English 
throne might be increased, and their own 
title to the estates which they had acquired 
during the recent changes imperilled. At 
the same time he is hardly correct in his 
statement that the project of a match 
between the Queen of Scots and the Duke 
of Anjou was a pure fiction of Walsing- 
ham. A despatch from the latter to Burgh¬ 
ley, October 8, 1571, preserved in the 
Record Office, contains the portion of a 
letter from the Cardinal Pelleve, mentioning 
the great dislike that Monsieur had to the 
proposed marriage with Queen Elizabeth, 
and the great hope of one with the Queen 
of Scots. In addition to this the Catholic 
party in France were seriously alarmed at 
the prospect of the English alliance, and by 
making the grossest charges against the 
private character of Elizabeth, sought to 
disgust Anjou with the match; and at the 
same time, in order that his schemes of ambi¬ 
tion might not be too rudely dispelled, insisted 
on the superior title to the Crown of England 
possessed by Mary. The failure of these nego¬ 
tiations was followed by others, having for 
their object the disposal of Mary by handing 
her over to her rebellious subjects, with the 
express understanding that she should im¬ 
mediately be put to death, which was only 
prevented by the unexpected death of the 
Regent Mar. The letters of Henry Kille- 
grew, which are given at length in the 
Appendix, contain a full account of the 
different steps taken in this transaction. 
He had been despatched by Burghley with 
instructions to make careful overtures to 
Knox and Morton, before arriving at a defi¬ 
nite understanding in the matter. With 
neither does he appear to have had the 
slightest difficulty; the veteran Reformer, 
sick as he was, immediately brightened np, 

Diqiti 


and expended almost his last breath in coun¬ 
selling and exhorting his fellow-subjects to 
murder their sovereign, whilst Moi-ton en¬ 
gaged that on certain conditions the royal 
captive should be put to death within three 
hours of her arrival in Scotland. The 
account of the obscure intrigues in which 
Morgan and Parry were engaged will be 
read with interest, and the author does not 
hesitate to hint that means were used to 
cause the latter to make most damnatory 
confessions, which were used for his destruc¬ 
tion, in the fear that afterwards he might 
make retractation. By far the most impor¬ 
tant portion of the book is that relating to 
Babington’s conspiracy. Mr. Hosack has 
gone with the greatest care through all the 
evidence connecting Mary with the plot, 
and whilst admitting her complicity in the 
design for the invasion of England, and 
obtaining her own liberty, makes out a 
very good case for believing her innocent of 
consenting to the proposed murder of her 
rival. He traces out the conspiracy from 
its commencement, and assigns with con¬ 
siderable probability its origin to Gilbert 
Giffard, an apostate Catholic, and one of 
Walsingham’s spies, and gives a carious 
account of the whole web of treachery spun 
by Walsingham and his colleagues for the 
purpose of involving Mary in the penalties 
set forth in the Bond of Association for the 
preservation of the life of Elizabeth. 

Mr. Hosack charges Walsingham not only 
with being the originator of the plot, but, 
after showing how all Mary’s correspondence 
passed through his hands, accuses him of 
having forged and interpolated such passages 
in her letter to Babington as connected her 
with the scheme against the person of Eliza¬ 
beth, and points out certain contradictions 
with the rest of the letter, which would be 
incomprehensible if the alleged interpolated 
portions were genuine. The evidence against 
Mary is farther weakened and rendered more 
untrustworthy by placing the characters of 
Elizabeth and her advisers in the most odious 
light. The account of the negotiations with 
Philip of Spain for the surrender into his 
hands of the cautionary towns entrusted to 
the custody of Elizabeth by the Dutch as 
a guarantee for the repayment of the 
money advanced by her, is sufficient to 
stamp the memories both of the Queen and 
her chief councillor Burghley with lasting 
infamy. Mr. Hosack does not forget to 
mention the attempt on the part of Eliza¬ 
beth to induce Sir Amias Paulet to dispose 
of her rival by private assassination, and so 
save her from any further trouble—and her 
loudly-expressed annoyance on finding her 
design thwarted by the conscientious scruples 
or astuteness of that gentleman. The ten¬ 
dency, however, throughout the volume is 
to throw most of the blame upon her ad¬ 
visers rather than on the Queen herself, for 
whose character for decision and ability the 
author entertains a very poor opinion. Her 
desire that some kind of torture more hor¬ 
rible than the law allowed might be devised 
for the punishment of Babington and his 
accomplices, which is not usually mentioned 
by her favourers, is rather strongly com¬ 
mented upon by Mr. Hosack, as is also her 
vacillation when the time actually arrived 
for her to get rid of her rival, and her per 
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fidiona efforts to thrust the responsibility on 
the shoulders of others. 

The reader of the history of this period 
cannot foil to perceive that very shortly after 
the commencement of Mary’s captivity the 
necessity for her destruction had become an 
article of feith with most of the politicians 
who had taken the cause of the Reformation 
as their basis of action. It was soon mani¬ 
fest, owing to the aggressive attempts of the 
Papacy to recover itslost supremacy inBritain, 
and the ambitious schemes of the Houses of 
Spain and France, that her liberty was incom¬ 
patible with the security of Protestantism, 
whilst, owing to the Catholic reaction in 
England, her retention in captivity was almost 
equally dangerous. The uncertainty and 
insecurity caused by the constant plots pro¬ 
duced by this state of affairs must have been 
almost unendurable; and it does not require 
much sagacity to understand that with men 
like Burghley and his colleagues slight 
scmples would be felt as to the means of 
bringing about the sole solution of the diffi¬ 
culty. 

The awkward position in which the Eng¬ 
lish Government stood with respect to their 
unfortunate captive was perfectly well under¬ 
stood on the continent; and as early as the 
commencement of this volume, during the 
negociationsfor the marriage between Queen 
Elizabeth and the Duke of Anjou, Charles 
IX., when speaking of the Queen of Scots, 
had very significantly remarked that if he 
had been in Elizabeth’s place he would have 
known what to do. With the ignorant and 
fanatical preachers of the reformed doctrines, 
both in Scotland and in England, howling 
for her blood, and the existence of dangerous 
and widespread conspiracies both at home 
and abroad, having for their aim the over¬ 
throw of the Government and the subver¬ 
sion of the present order of things, even if 
Mary had been innocent of every charge, the 
political exigencies of the times were such 
that her destruction sooner or later was 
inevitable. It is these facts, joined with the 
character of her accusers, which form the 
strongest claims of Mary to favourable con¬ 
sideration, and it is on them that her apolo¬ 
gists must mainly depend. 

In conclusion, Mr. Hosack having taken up 
his subject in a spirit of fairness, and used 
great care and research in the admission of 
his facts, has produced one of the ablest and 
most successful defences of Mary Queen of 
Scots which has yet appeared. 

It is of course unnecessary to mention 
that Mr. Hosack entirely dissents from Mr. 
Fronde’s deductions; but it may not be out 
of place to point out a few passages where 
he joins issue on matters of fact, and has ap¬ 
parently the best of the argument. Space 
forbids giving the passages in exienso, but 
the reader will find some of them at pp. 
288, 390, 493. Allan J. Crosby. 


Slavonic Fairy Tains. Collected and trans¬ 
lated from the Russian, Polish, Servian, 
and Bohemian. By John T. Naake, of 
the British Museum. With Four Illus¬ 
trations. (London: Henry S. King & 
Co., 1874.) 

The West Slavonian folk-tales still remain 
to be properly edited. In Russia great 
pains have been taken to place upon record 


the legendary lore which in many parts of 
the country is fast dying out of the memo¬ 
ries of the people; Servia was fortunate 
enough early to produce an enthusiastic 
collector of its songs and stories, Yuk 
Stefanovich Karajich; and Bosnia has quite 
recently put forth a collection of its popular 
tales, made by the Bosnian theological stu¬ 
dents at the College of Dyakovo, in Croatia. 
But tho tales of Poland, Bohemia, and 
Moravia, and those specially belonging to 
the Wends of Lusatia, have as yet attracted 
little scientific attention. Various collections 
have been made, it is true, but they have 
never been methodical, they have not always 
been trustworthy. To many of the Polish 
and Bohemian legends an artificial splendour 
has now and then been added by means of 
literary gilding ; the raw material supplied 
by rustic hands has been sometimes sub¬ 
mitted by culture to a culinary process for 
which earnest story-comparers are by no 
means grateful. Still many genuine stories 
have been brought together in various col¬ 
lections, for a knowledge of which most 
scholars have hitherto been indebted mainly 
to Wenzig’s excellent Westslawiecher Mtir- 
chenschatz. English readers now have an 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
eleven Polish and eight Bohemian stories, 
as well as with eight Russian and thirteen 
Servian, in Mr. Naak4’s modest but service¬ 
able collection of Slavonic Fairy Tales. 
Its contents are, as a general rule, well 
chosen, and they are translated with a fidelity 
which deserves cordial praise. 

The Russian stories contained in the pre¬ 
sent volume are not very good specimens of 
their class. The “ Snow-Child ” is not a 
folk-tale, but a literary man’s (or woman's) 
imitation of one. In genuine folk-talcs it 
is not uncommon to find a babe developed, 
for the solace of childless parents, out of a 
pea, or a twig, or an egg, or the like. But 
a child made of snow, whose eyes “ looked 
like two forget-me-nots,” and who eventually 
“ melted away and changed in an instant 
into a beautiful white cloud, rose up, and 
disappeared in the sky for ever,” belongs 
not to the peasant’s hut, but to the ro¬ 
mancer’s study. The “ Story of Gol 
Voyansky ” is a “chap-book” version of 
the well-known tale in which a killer of 
flies first pretends to be a hero, and then 
performs, or at least appears to perform, 
heroic feats. The gallant warriors who 
keep him company. belong to the band of 
heroes who figure in the Russian builinas or 
metrical romances, on which the compilers 
of the Russian equivalents for our chap- 
books have freely drawn. One of them, 
Eruslan Lazarevich, has been clearly iden¬ 
tified with the Persian Rustem. The story 
of “ Vasilisa with the Golden Tress,” who 
is saved from an abducting dragon by her 
brother “Ivan the Pea,” is a better specimen; 
but its chap-book origin is clearly proved by 
the fact—among others—that the double 
operation requisite for the resuscitation of a 
dead hero is slurred over in it, whereas 
great stress is always laid upon its two-fold 
nature in the genuine folk-tales. The same 
test may be safely applied to the Btory of 
“Little Simpleton,” which, like that of 
“Ivan Kruchina,” is a medley of various 
episodes taken from a number of independent 


tales. The “ Book of Magic ” is in all pro¬ 
bability a Western story of witchcraft which 
has made its way into Russia, and then 
become turned into a “ soldier story.” The 
legends of “Spirit Treasures” are curious 
if they can be relied upon, but the similarity 
between the cat which “ crumbled into gold 
pieces,” or the spectre which “crumbled 
into old copper money,” and the well-known 
“gold men” of Buddhist moral fiction, is 
too close to be free from suspicion. 

Some of the Polish stories bear manifest 
signs of literary handicraft. A belief in 
the malignity of an “ evil eye ” may exist 
in Poland, though it certainly does not 
flourish in any Slavonic land as it does in 
the South of Europe; but it could never 
have given rise, in a peasant’s mind, to such 
a piling up of horrors as is exhibited by 
Wojcicki’s story, of which a translation has 
been given by Mr. Naake. There exists, it 
may be remarked, a German translation of 
Lewestam of Wojcicki’s collection, but it is 
rare and little known. According to the 
story in question, a Polish gentleman had 
such evil eyes that all was blighted at which 
he looked, and so he was obliged to pass 
most of his time in regarding a bundle of 
pea-straw—that product of nature being 
comparatively insensible to bad looks. At 
last, however, he fell in love and married. 
After a time his wife began to wither under 
his too ardent gaze. In vain did he request 
her to extract his eyes, so he determined 
that he would by his own hands deprive 
himself of the power of blighting his ex¬ 
pected babe. “ Soon afterwards two cries, 
unlike in their sound, were heard in the 
house. The one—the joyful cry of a new¬ 
born infant, as it first saw the light; the 
other—the agonised cry of a man, the 
infant’s father, as he parted with sight for 
ever! His eyes, glittering like two dia¬ 
monds, lay on the ground by the side of 
a blood-stained knife.” After this his life 
was everything he could wish. But an in¬ 
quisitive servant, who knew what bad taken 
place, one day, unfortunately for himself, 
dug up his master’s eyes. “ Suddenly they 
glared upon him like two live coals. As 
soon as their baneful light shone upon his 
wrinkled face, the old man shivered, fell 
down, and died.” This sort of romancing 
is quite in the Castle of Otranto vein, 
and may please some minds more than the 
cruder monstrosities which occur in un¬ 
manipulated folk-tales. 

Another of the Polish stories, that of the 
“ Hare’s Heart,” is founded upon a genuine 
superstition, but it has been manifestly 
elaborated. The notion that a man’s courage 
is subtly connected with bis material heart 
is common to many peoples ; among some of 
whom it is or was a common practice for a 
warrior to fortify or encourage himself by 
feeding upon the heart of a conquered bear 
or foeman. In the Polish story a converso 
operation is performed. A brave man’s 
heart is extracted and a hare’s put in its 
place. From that time forward he was far 
worse than chicken-hearted. So timid did 
he become that when, one day, a swallow 
which was flying past struck him on the 
head with its wing, “ the blow was fatal 
the poor knight fell down as if struck by 
lightning, and soon afterwards died.” 
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The Polish stories of “ Carried away by 
the Wind,” the “ Demon’s Dance,” “ the 
Plague Omen,” the “ Plagne,” the “ Plague 
and the Peasant,” and “ Men-Wolves,” are 
all closely in keeping with the superstition, 
though they are not told in the language, of 
'the people. There is always a tendency in 
•uncultured minds towards personifying an 
"epidemic ; in times of plague and pestilence 
tike destroying force readily takes a human 
•shape to anxious and unenlightened eyes. 
There is something mysteriously grand in 
these pictures, due to the popular fancy, of 
the onward sweep of the ghastly form of the 
Destroyer, accompanied by its terrible train. 
The word Homen, which occurs in a story 
called by a strange coincidence “ The Plague 
•Omen,” is intended to express the noisy 
movement of this Pestilence-Procession, being 
akin to gom or gam, a confused noise, whence 
ceme gomit, to brawl, and a number of kindred 
words expressive of loud but inarticulate 
seund. The story of Madey is the well- 
known mediaeval legend of the criminal 
who is told by a dignitary of the Church 
that his sins will not be forgiven until a 
dead stick has become a living tree. Even¬ 
tually the stick does become a tree and 
1 rears fruit, and the criminal is forgiven. In 
the Polish storj-, as the criminal confesses 
bis crimes, the apples on a tree beside which 
lie kneels turn into snow-white doves, and 
fly away—the last being “ the soul of 
Madey’s father, whom he had murdered.” 
For some time the sinner cannot bring 
himself to confess his greatest sin. At last, 
however, he does so; the ultimate fruit flies 
away as a dove, and the pardoned penitent 
crumbles into d ust. In th is version the essen¬ 
tial idea, that of the dead stick taking life, has 
been forgotten, whereas due prominence will 
Ire found given to it in the Lithuanian story 
(Schleicher, No. 2(5), which it in many 
respects closely resembles. In a Little- 
Russian version given by Afanasief ( Legen- 
d-ui, p. 178), the tree bears a number of 
silver apples and two of gold. The fruits 
answer to the robber’s crimes, the golden 
apples signifying his sins of patricide and 
matricide. He confesses to all but the last 
two, and so he dies while the golden apples 
a till hang on the boughs, and “ worse than 
all other sinners is ho tortured in the 
lower world.” Afanasief, in commenting on 
the Polish story, refers the apple-tree in¬ 
cident to old heathen ideas about the soul. 
Some critics may be inclined to refer it 
rather to the imagination of the literary 
reciter. 

The Bohemian stories in Mr. Naake’s 
collection are specially interesting, inasmuch 
as they contain a good deal of genuine folk¬ 
lore respecting hobgoblins and water-sprites. 
To this day Slavonic rustics firmly believe 
that spirits, almost invariably of a malicious 
character, haunt pools and streams; and 
therefore those of their stories which deal 
-with such beings are of a more original 
nature than those tales of Eastern origin 
which refer to seven-headed snakes and 
other Asiatic monsters in which they do 
not believe. In the story of “ Lidnshka 
and the Water Demon’s Wife ” a peasant 
woman consents to become godmother to a 
frog's child, and descends into the sub- 
•-Kjueous world. In the palace of the frog- 


demon (who answers to the Russian water- 
king), she finds a room in .which stand 
“rows of little jars.” She lifts them one 
after another, and out of each flies a white 
dove. These doves “ were the souls of the 
unfortunate people whom the Water Demon 
had drawn into his power, and had cruelly 
drowned. Each soul had been kept in a 
separate dark prison, in the shape of a little 
iar. Lidushka was the deliverer of them 
all.” 

This is exceedingly picturesque, but, as in 
the case of the apple-birds, the white doves 
have a suspicions air. The idea has been 
worked out by Mr. Keightley in his Fairy 
Mythology. In the story of the “ Soul 
Cages ” Jack discovers that his friend 
Coomara the Merrow is in the habit of 
imprisoning in lobster-pots the souls of 
drowned sailors; so he secretly opens the 
“ soul-cages,” and releases their invisible 
inmates. To a subsequent edition of this 
(often-quoted) story, Mr. Keightley ap¬ 
pended the following note: “ We must here 
make an honest confession. This story had 
no foundation but the German legend in 
p. 259. All that is not to be found there is 
our own pure invention.” We should like 
to see a conscientious edition of West- 
Slavonic (and many other) stories—with 
notes. 

In the story of Lidushka, as well as in 
that of Yanechek, the Water Demon often 
takes the shape of “ a beautiful red water- 
plant, floating on the top of the water.” In 
both stories the souls of the drowned are 
imprisoned by the water-sprite. On the 
tricksy spirit, who has inurned the bad 
boy Yanechek, that boy’s mother lays 
her hands, and ties him up in her cottage 
with a ninefold rope of bast. When Yane¬ 
chek has been released from his prison-house 
he treacherously endeavours to kill the 
bound demon, but in his awkwardness 
merely cuts his bonds. The demon upsets 
a jug containing a few drops of water, which 
become “ a strong flood, like a summer 
torrent among the mountains,” and drown 
“the wicked Yanechek and his weak- 
minded, indulgent mother,” whose souls are 
immediately potted by the Water Demon. 
No one can complain that the Bohemian 
tales are devoid of moral teaching. 

The “ Wicked Wood Fays ” is a good 
story in itself, but it sounds much more 
like a Servian than a Bohemian tale. In 
Servia the Vilas really do (in popular belief) 
tear out the eyes of unwary mortals. It 
seems to be doubtful whether in Bohemia 
they ever behaved in a fashion so much 
more savage and unmeaning than that which 
characterises their sister spirits in other 
western and northern Slavonic lands. It is 
difficult to believe that in the land of the 
Czekhs there ever existed “ a cave where 
there was a large heap of eyes, great and 
small, black, red, blue, and green,” even 
although some of them may have belonged 
to owls and others to fish. Its locality may 
really have been further east, where the 
milder traditions of the Slavs became in¬ 
fluenced by the fierce superstitions of the 
Turkish and Finnish races. 

Of the Servian tales contained in iMr. 
Naake’s collection, we will not speak at 
present. But before taking leave of his 


prettily got up volume, we ought to mention 
that its contents fully come up to the promise 
held outiu its preface. The “flowers, plucked 
not for their scientific interest, but for the 
wild fresh perfume that clings about them,” 
will justly give pleasure to many admirers 
who have not sufficiently cultivated their 
literary perceptions to be able to distinguish 
between the perfumes of the library and the 
field. To children, in particular, the book 
may be confidently recommended. The 
stories it contains are all the more suited for 
them in that they—with the exception, 
perhaps, of those from Servia—have been 
trimmed and pruned by able editors (but 
not by Mr. Naake, who has worked quite 
honestly) before being exhibited to the 
public. To them also the illustrations 
(which they may recognise if they are well 
up in the periodical publications of the day) 
may prove quite as attractive as if they had 
been in the slightest degree true to Slavonic 
costume or Slavonic customs. 

W. R. S. Ralston. 


Worth ies of All Souls. By Montague 

Burrows. (London: Macmillan & Co., 

1874.) 

At the present time, when in the general 
reconstruction of endowments “ the pious 
founder” usually “goes to the wall,” special 
interest is attached to the history of a 
college like All Souls, which has retained its 
original character and resisted innovation 
more successfully than other kindred insti¬ 
tutions. Mr. Burrows, as Professor of 
Modern History and fellow of the college, 
possesses a double qualification for the task 
lie has undertaken. His facts are principally 
drawn from the college archives, which have 
been, as yet, scarcely touched for historical 
purposes, and he has succeeded in producing 
from these materials a most interesting and 
valuable book. The internal history of the 
college is itself interesting even to persons 
who have no connexion with it; and at 
some periods, as at the Reformation and 
during the Civil War and Commonwealth, 
the life of such an institution throws light 
on the life of the nation, and enables us to 
form a sounder judgment as to the progress 
and effects of the changes through which 
men were passing. 

The college was founded in 1437 by Arch¬ 
bishop Chichele, the trusted minister of 
Henry IV. and Henry V., and was a com¬ 
bination of a college and a chantry. The 
forty fellows were to be men of learning, 
and a large proportion of them students of 
law ; but their chief function was to pi'ay 
for the souls of Henry VI. and his father, 
the founder, the English who had died in 
the French war, and for the souls of all the 
faithful departed. Nothing seems to have 
been done directly by the college in the way 
of education, except from the Reformation 
to the Civil War, when a few poor scholars 
were admitted. The grammar schools of 
Feversbam, Berkhampstead, and other towns 
were, however—and we presume are still— 
under the supervision of the college. That 
an institution thus expressly founded for 
“ superstitious uses ” should have had 
troublous times at the Reformation was only 
to be expected, when other collegiate bodies 
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and monastic schools were swept away with¬ 
out mercy. The preservation of the college 
was accounted for by the University Com¬ 
missioners of 1852 as due to the prominent 
place assigned in the statutes to the col¬ 
legiate element, but Professor Burrows shows 
that the saving of the college was rather 
owing to the original exclusion of regulars 
from its fellowships, and to the necessity of 
retaining learned bodies for the benefit of the 
parochial clergy and the general culture of 
society. No doubt, also, Cranmer, who, as 
Archbishop of Canterbury, was visitor of the 
College, used his influence in its favour. It 
is needless to say that the College accepted 
readily the royal supremacy. 

One lasting injury was sustained by the 
college at this period. The chapel was 
divested of its Popish adornments, and 
among these the reredos was defaced :— 

“ Every one of its fifty statues and eighty-six 
statuettes was thrown down and broken to pieces, 
while the projecting portions of the structure were 
chipped away till the whole was left a ruin. The 
altars were destroyed and the ‘ Lord's Table' placed 
in the centre of the chapel.” 

The destruction was completed in the 
seventeenth century, when the whole was 
made level, the niches being filled in with 
rubbish and mortar. Lath and plaster were 
then placed in front of it, on which Streater, 
Charles II.’s serjeant-painter, painted a 
fresco of the Last Judgment, which, as 
Evelyn says in his Diary, “ was too full of 
nakeds for a chapel.” 

This fresco was subsequently covered by 
a painting by Sir James Thornhill, repre¬ 
senting the Assumption of Chichele. Both 
these frescoes have recently been taken 
down, and Mr. Burrows describes the un¬ 
expected discovery of the ruins beneath 
them. All lovers of English architecture 
will be rejoiced to hear that this beauti¬ 
ful specimen of fifteenth century work is 
being restored to its original condition 
through the munificence of Lord Bathurst, 
and under the judicious hands of Sir Gilbert 
Scott. 

During the Civil War and while Oxford 
was occupied by the king’s troops, All Souls 
took a leading part on the royalist side, and 
gave up the whole of their plate for their 
sovereign’s service. Mr. Burrows narrates at 
great length the occurrences in which the 
college was concerned, and takes several op¬ 
portunities of showing the misrepresentations 
of Neal, the Puritan historian. He also 
revives the nearly forgotten story of the 
vow made by Charles I. to restore to the 
Church the impropriations held by the 
Crown, and other lands wrongfully taken 
from religious foundations. This vow was 
buried for thirteen years by Gilbert Sheldon, 
then Warden of All Souls, and produced 
after the Restoration at the suggestion of 
Duppa, Bishop of Salisbury, who was pained 
at the king’s neglect of Church affairs. Mr. 
Burrows prints a letter from Duppa on the 
subject, and gives reasons for believing that 
the filling up of the vacant bishoprics, which 
commenced immediately after the corre¬ 
spondence, was due to the effect produced 
upon the king’s mind by this unexpected 
revelation of the father’s wishes. The changes 
in the college at the Restoration were not 
nearly so sweeping as at the Revolution. In 


1648, Sheldon, the warden, was ejected, 
with a large majority of the fellows and 
servants who would not submit to the Par¬ 
liamentary visitation. On the other hand, at 
the Restoration, most of the Parliamentary 
fellows kept their places. “ None were 
ejected beyond that small proportion whose 
room was required for those who remained 
of the old ejected Royalists.” But we must 
not pass over the internal history of the 
college without a few words. 

This chiefly turns upon the struggle be¬ 
tween the wardens, visitors, and fellows 
concerning the elections to fellowships. 
Before the college had existed a century, 
fellows sold their resignations, and managed 
to evade the oaths imposed by the visitors 
with the object of putting an end to this 
disgraceful practice. The battle was finally 
won by Archbishop Sancroft and Warden 
Jeames. The state of war in which the 
latter lived with his college is illustrated by 
extracts from his correspondence. Some of the 
moves made on each side are very amusing. 
At one election, when the fellows were very 
refractory at the warden’s refusal to admit 
the nominees of those who had resigned, he 
ordered the commons to be served in “ messes 
and chops,” instead of in whole joints. 
Naturally the fellows were incensed, and 
retorted by formally desiring him to dismiss 
the cook and groom of the stable for being 
married men; a demand, which, although 
he had throughout based his position on the 
observance of the statutes, he was only able 
to meet by desiring the visitor to dispense 
with this injunction. However, at last he 
was victorious. 

It would be impossible for any historical 
work to be produced in the present day 
without destroying some time-honoured 
belief; and Professor Burrows, anxious to vin¬ 
dicate the wisdom of the founder, disproves 
the old saying that fellows of All Souls are 
only required to be “ bene nati, bene vestiti, 
et moderate docti.” He states that 

“ the only authority for ‘ bene nati ’ is ‘ de 
legitimo matrimonio nati’—a common provision 
in college statutes. The words ‘bene vestiti’ 
are not found at all, but seem to be taken from 
the statute that the fellows should dress as be¬ 
comes the clerical order, ‘ sicut eorum honestati 
convenit clericali,’ and that when in Oxford or its 
suburbs they should wear the customary aca¬ 
demical dress. The ‘ mediocriter docti,’ which 
was the unkindest cut of all, as conveying the 
idea of an unlearned body of fellows, was simply 
obtained by leaving out the remainder of the 
original sentence, and even for the words them¬ 
selves there is no authority. The expression is 
‘ grammatics sufficienter, et in piano cantu com- 
petenter eruditi.’ ” 

But apart from the history of the College 
as a body, the book contains much biogra¬ 
phical information concerning the Worthies 
of All Souls; such men as Sir Antony 
Sherley, the first English resident in Persia ; 
Thomas Sydenham, the physician; Jeremy 
Taylor, Sir Christopher Wren, Christopher 
Codrington, the founder of the Missionary 
College at Barbadoes and the Codrington 
Library at All Souls, and other fellows who 
distinguished themselves in the public 
service and other ways. 

C. Trice Martin. 


D 


La Neve's Pedigrees of Knights made trig 

Charles II., $*c. Sgc. Edited by George 

W. Marshall, LL.D., F.S A., for the Har- 

leian Society. (1874.) 

Peter Neve, or Le Neve, was an antiquary 
conspicuous for industry and honesty—a 
rare combination of virtues when heralds 
were wont to flatter their patrons with 
fictitious ancestry and to care moro for fees 
than for research. Of his private life we 
know little more than that lie was born in. 
1662, was educated at Merchant Taylors.” 
School, became a Fellow of the Royal 
Society, and for some time acted as President* 
of the Society of Ant iquaries, which he helped 
to found. Some scurrilous verses accuse 
him of infidelity, but very likely he only 
possessed such a measure of scepticism as 
preserved him from becoming the dupe o£ 
impostures which befooled his brethren. He 
devoted his life and the fair abilities with 
which he was endowed to a study which, 
upon mature reflection, he pronounced to be 
one “ which loads the memory without im¬ 
proving the understanding.” We shall cer¬ 
tainly not bo careful to defend professional 
heraldry against this charge, though we may 
observe that the day is probably over when 
that which may form an interesting pastime 
is likely to take rank as a serious employ¬ 
ment. At any rate, Le Neve’s many works,, 
incomplete as they are, have been the means 
of preserving numerous facts most useful to 
the historian and biographer, and we cannot 
say that in their collection his time was 
thrown away. They testify also to his lovo 
of truth, for we can ascribe to nothing else 
such plain-spoken entries as the following:— 

“ S r Henry Fumes, Merchant, Kted at th* 
Hague, in the Bedchamber, Sunday II Octob' old 
stile 21 New stile 1601, for carrying the King the 
News of the defeat of the Irish at Lymerick. Md. 
he was an apprentice to a stockin-seller in the Ex¬ 
change, and traded in poynt to Flanders, by which 
it is said he gott an estate. Sheriff of London 
1700. Created the first baronet of Great Brittain 
by Patent dated day of June, 1707. no right 
to Arms.” “ Rowland Lytton, Gent. ” (younger 
brother of Sir William, of Knebworth) “ vir ad- 
modum vinolentus et somnolentus.” “ John 
Payne, esq', steward of the Charterhouse ” (son of 
Sir John Pavne) “ he cheated the house of 4000'* 
circiter and lyes a prisoner for it in the King's, 
bench.” “ Thomas Brown, esq r , Doctor of Phisick, 
liveing 1699, an ingenious Gent., but afterwards 
gave himself up to drinking so much that he dyed 
by a fall of his horse goeing from Gravesend to 
Southflete in Kent, being drunk and sate up all 
night.” “ Thomas Rawlinson, of the Inner Temple, 
esq', Helluo Librorum, an ingenious gentleman, 
unmar. 1715. Md. he spent most of his estate in 
buying books, some part of which he sold during 
his life by Auction 8 severall times. He freely 
confessed to me Peter Le Neve that his father hail 
no right to the Arms used by him.”, 

Tom Folio, it may be noted, was something* 
more than a book collector, for, in spite of 
Addison’s satirical remarks in the Tatter, 
there is good reason to believe tint he was a 
well-read man and an able class ical scholar.. 

Two Court doctors are thus disposed of:— 

“'William Read, her Majesties occulist in ordi¬ 
nary, Kted at Windsor Castle 27 of July 1705 
as a mark of her Royall favour for his great 
services done in curing great numbers of seamen 
and soldiers of Blindness gratis as the gazette 
said. Md. he was a montebank formerly and 
servant to Penteus, he was a harbour at Aahdea 
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in Essex.” “ Edward Hannas, Doctor in Phisick 
and first Phisitian to the Queen Kted at Windsor 
Castle 20 of July 1705. Md. this man p’tends as 
I am told to supporters to Arms but I make 
pieat question whether he hath any right to 
Arms much less to supporters liis father is said 
to have kept an herb shop in bloomsbury mercate. 

Dr. Marshall appears to lave exercised 
groat care in preparing this volume for the 
press, but we should have been glad if he 
had explained to us the nature of Sir John 
Leigh's eminent service, to which Le Neve 
refers in these terms : “ He carried up the 
dish of dillygroot at the Coronation of Queen 
Anne.” Charles J. Robinson. 


NEW NOVELS. 

John's Wife. By M. J. Franc. (London: 

Sampson Low & Co., 1874.) 

“ B.” An Autobiography. By E. Dyne 
Fenton. (London: Sampson Low & 
Co., 1874.) 

The House of Roby. By Mrs. Hooper. 

(London: Henry S. King & Co., 1874.) 
Lescar, the TJniversalist. (London: Chap¬ 
man & Hall, 1874.) 

A Chequered Life. By the Comtessc Solange 
de Kerkadec. (London: Henry S. King 
& Co., 1874.) 

What Can She Do ? By E. P. Roe. (Edin¬ 
burgh : Edmonston & Douglas, 1874.) 
Conquered at Last. (London: Sampson 
Low & Co., 1874.) 

There is a game much in fashion at a 
certain sort of evening entertainment, which 
consists in one of the party drawing a sketch, 
and the others writing down their interpre¬ 
tations of it. This exhilarating pastime 
might be applied with some success to the 
titles of books. Given the name John’s Wife, 
a picture of domestic bliss, of roses and 
babies in smiling profusion, is conjured up. 
But a serpent creeps into this Eden. The 
novel has a purpose, the tale a horror. 
John’s wife, to put it shortly, though 
dowered with every charm that the novelist 
can bestow, was addicted to Rum. The 
work, in fact, is addressed to that numerous 
class whom their friends style “ martyrs to 
delirium tremens.” We might have thought 
that one awful example would suffice for oue 
story, but we are given to understand that 
John’s wife’s brother and father are at 
least as intemperate as John’s wife, and 
that John himself is by no means a pattern 
of sobriety. This is not all. John’s eldest 
sister, whoso diary is the source of our in¬ 
formation about this convivial family, is 
herself a slave of the sin of gluttony. Her 
dinnor is described on page 4, her breakfast 
dilated on at page 19, and she is as fond of 
chocolate as Mr. Mortimer Collins of rump- 
steak and Presburg biscuits. We doubt 
whether anyone could be edified by such a 
book as this, and we are suspicious of the value 
of the cure for drunkenness, which we are 
told “ operated with success on the father of 
one of the most popular dissenting ministers 
in England.” 

It is a pity that B., who presents us with 
his autobiography, was not acquainted with 
the prescription recommended by Miss 
Franc. For B.’s mother was as fond of the 
wine cup—not that vine was her favourite 


“vanity”—as John’s Wife. She used to booze 
with a dissenting parson, who was a mixture 
of Stiggins, Squeers, and Uriah Heep. 
Poor B. used to think that his relative was 
subject to fits. “ Fits be fiddled,” said the 
charwoman. “ It ain’t no fit at all, not one 
bit of it. Why lawks, my lovey, the poor 
lady’s only a bit tipsy ; and what’s the good 
of being a real lady, if you can’t get fuddled 
without anyone interfering with you? ” This 
specimen of B. may perhaps cause even the 
hardened novel-reader to “ think twice, or 
even thrice ” before he goes on with this 
dreary autobiography. Mr. Swinburne 
speaks of an artistic paradise where the 
lovely shapes of poet’s fancies have real life 
and speech. The characters in B. have the 
air of shadows escaped from an artistic 
purgatory—distorted dim reflections of Mrs. 
Nickleby, of Copperfield’s aunt, and the 
detestable father of Nancy. The book is as 
remarkable for bad English as if the author 
were the head-master of a great public 
school. We have not seen a worse novel 
than B. for many a day. 

To take up the House of Roby, after the 
alcoholic fictions of B. and John’s Wife, is a 
real relief. The novel is not a new one, but 
a reprint of a book which must be some 
twenty years old. It is curious to observe 
the slightly old-fashioned air which has 
already possessed it: the absence of slang, 
the composure and temperance of the style. 
The House of Raby, though not in the first 
flight of fiction, is a well-told and interesting 
story. The relations of the characters are 
improbable, but there is nothing harsh or 
strained in their conduct. A very painful 
theme is gently handled, and few things not 
of the very first merit are more touching 
than the clouding of Arundel's noble nature, 
and the resignation and constancy of Mar¬ 
garet. Lady Carleton, too, is, as the 
author says, “a true woman of quality,” 
and deserves to have been immortalised by 
the pencil of Gainsborough. The touches 
by which a melancholy destiny is made to 
be felt to overhang the House of Raby, and 
the faintly indicated presence of the super¬ 
natural, aro very nearly worthy of Haw¬ 
thorne. As a matter of style, the constant 
introduction of French words is a thing to 
object to, and an evidence that the book is 
not exactly of to-day. It would be untrue 
to say that the story hurries the reader along 
with it; but it may be read, and that is much 
to say at present. 

Lcscar, the Univcrsalist is a very odd and 
amusing book. It has many of the brilliant 
qualities of Ouida’s work, and a good deal 
of the solid morality of the late Lord Lytton. 
The word Universalist docs not mean a 
member of that cheerful sect, who, as the 
old woman told Clough, “ expected every 
one to bo saved,” while she “ looked for 
better things.” Universalist, as applied to 
Mr. Victor Lescar, means a member of the 
International, and also what undergraduates 
call “ an all-round man.” Mr. Lescar had 
been brought up among visionary working 
men in Paris, thence he had gone to Heidel¬ 
berg, and afterwards to Cambridge. His 
mother—like the mothers of so many great 
men—was a Campbell; his father a Radical 
officer in the French army. Naturally Mr. 
Lescar’s views of life were catholic, and 


his accomplishments varied. He oould 
“ harmonise on ” Plato’s Orito, on the piano, 
and he could win a two-mile race which was 
run in three laps. As he also possessed a 
bust of Mazzini, he was a good deal looked 
up to at Cambridge, where he belonged to 
a “council of twelve,” young men, who 
lectured to each other on the Rights of 
Woman, Freedom, Spiritualism, and kindred 
subjects. He even won the affections of a 
freshman who had been brought up in Scot¬ 
land, and who was a fair sportsman. Nothing 
can be funnier than the account of Cam¬ 
bridge, and the grave way in which the 
writer takes up the Mazzinian theories of 
the Lord Magnus Charters and the Broad- 
bents of the period. As it was in the days 
of Pendennis, it is no w, of course, and lads are 
prone to read Bastiat, and think they can 
set humanity to rights. But it is doubtful 
whether members of the “council of twelve ” 
revere the late Prince Consort as the guardian 
angel of the International, and it is almost 
certain that the French artisans of the book 
are as impossible as the undergraduates are 
absurd. In another field the author is more 
successful: her Scotch scenes and pictures of 
Highland fishing must have been sketched 
on the spot, and the childhood of Donna and 
Piers might have been made as pretty as 
the childhood of Maggie Tulliver. But the 
writer was too anxious to get to the Cam¬ 
bridge running ground and the siege of 
Paris, and she has wilfully deserted the 
burns and lochs she seems to know and love. 
TheHighland idyll is charming, the caricature 
of undergraduate philosophy—“ that queer 
aping of sense and style”—is amusing, but 
all the Parisian episodes are theatrical and 
commonplace. The mere brutality of M. 
Leon Cladel’s Lcs Va-nu-pieds deals more 
successfully with events too terrible and too 
near to be proper subjects of fiction. The 
writer admires Sir Noel Paton’s picture, Mors 
Janua Vitae, and her story has the same effects 
of pretentious sentiment. 

A Chequered Life presents itself as the me¬ 
moirs of the Vicomtesse de Leoville Meilh:n. 
It is written with a gossiping and gentle 
dulness. The Vicomtesse lived under the 
First Empire, and her life was chequered by 
two marriages, and by one of those events 
which ladies call disappointments, by the 
loss of a fortune, and by seeing one or two 
ghosts of the old school. Besides these 
startling experiences, she possessed the ac¬ 
quaintance of Josephine, who told her some 
venerable anecdotes about her imperial hus¬ 
band. The book ends with the Vicomtesse’s 
despair at the death of one of her lovers, a 
gentleman who had performed an operation 
on an .abscess which lmd helped to chequer 
her life. It is a pity she despaired, as expe¬ 
rience might have told her that lovers were 
numerous, and her feelings transitory. It 
is not easy to conjecture what motive the 
author may have had for writing this prosy 
fiction. 

What Can She Do? throws a lurid light 
upon American manners. The author al¬ 
lows that his book has a definite, earnest 
purpose, and he has “ tried to write earnestly, 
if not wisely.” It is well to know one’s limi¬ 
tations. The definite, earnest purpose of the 
tale is to warn young ladies, “society girls,” 
who live “ on Fifth Avenue,” what a future 
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may be awaiting them. Though they belong 
to “old New York families,” though they 
dine at six o’clock, and begin dinner with 
the popping of champagne corks, instead of 
a Christian grace, they may meet misfortunes 
which their education does not enable them 
to resist. When the fatal telegram of Ame¬ 
rican novels comes in the midst of tho giddy 
ball, when the father is smitten with apo¬ 
plexy or paralysis, according to his constitu¬ 
tion ; when their lovers’ intentions are there¬ 
fore no longer honourable—how much better 
to be the accomplished Misses Hart, who can 
“ teach drawing and colouring,” than the fair 
but helpless Mi as Zell Allen. This is the moral, 
worked out in the histories of the idle and in¬ 
dustrious families of Allen and Hart. But do 
American young ladies really play cards and 
drink wine at night, alone with “ young 
bloods from the city” ? That flippant maga¬ 
zine, La VieParisienne, says so, and the Rev. 
E. P. Roe’s evidence forms an “ undesigned 
coincidence.” Considered as a novel, What 
Can She Do ? has little merit. The fate of Zell 
is too painful, and the Pious Black who plays 
the part of Caleb Balderstone, is disgusting, 
with his sermons, and use of the unctuous 
word “ lub.” Considered as a picture of 
life in New York, the book is very sadden¬ 
ing indeed, and we sincerely hope that the 
author is little acquainted with the “ wealthy 
old New York families,” and the “society 
girls” there. Next time he writes, perhaps 
he will have found out some more subtle 
form of irony than that which inserts notes 
of interrogation after words like “ Christian,” 
“ gentlemanly,” and so on. 

In one of Mr. George Macdonald’s novels 
a morbid little boy is introduced, who is 
gradually wasting away under the mistaken 
belief that it is his duty to read through the 
romance of Polexander. We have often 
been reminded of this little boy, and his sad 
fate, as we struggled with the thousand and 
ten closely printed pages of Conquered at 
Laet. Conquered at last ourselves, we gave 
up the task, somewhere in the jungles of the 
third volume. The author says that “this 
is his first essay in the novelist’s art.” It is 
difficult to believe that any one could write 
euch a very bad novel all at once, and reach 
such depths without some gradual descent. 
As it is so, however, we say to him, as Homer 
said to the craftsman who wrought the belt of 
Hercules, “having fashioned this, never let 
him make another.” Tho book begins in 
Irish scenery, and at first offers something 
of the animal spirits of Dr. Dasent, and Mr. 
Lever’s tales. There are incidents in plenty: 
a titled lady who pours strychnine into the 
author’s wine with a silvery laugh ; another 
titled lady who poisons her husband with 
arsenic in mulled claret, as if mulled claret 
alone were not enough for a man of eighty- 
two ; runaway horses which the hero stops 
by shooting them; forgeries, strifes, and 
man-slayings. New characters come in 
without introduction in every chapter. The 
solitary piece of humour in the book is the 
ethnological idea of an Irish lady, that there 
is some connexion between Shadrach and the 
O’Shaughnessys. The enormous work is 
much too epic to have any particular con¬ 
clusion, and the hero leaves us to start off in 
search of “ the husband of pretty Ellen,” 
whoever she may have been, for she had not 


appeared on the scene when we gave up the 
attempt to explore all the recesses of Con¬ 
quered at Last. It is sincerely to be hoped 
that he will not inflict the narrative of his pur¬ 
suit of pretty Ellen’s husband on the pensive 
public. A. Lang. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The Oxford University Gazette of June 2 
contains the following letter, which reflects the 
highest credit on the public spirit of Merton 
College:— 

Merton College : May 27, 1874. 

Mr Dkar Vicf.-Cuancf.i.loe,— At a mooting of the 
Warden and Fellows of this College, held yesterday. I 
was requested to communicate to you tho following 
resolution which it had passed :—“ That the College 
give during fire years an annual sum of 1001. in aid 
of tho funds of the Bodleian Library in the event of 
three other Colleges declaring their willingness to do 
the same, and that tho Vice-Chancellor be notified of 
this oiler with a view to its publication in the Gazette.” 

I am, very truly yours, 

It. B. Mars ham. 

We understand that a similar proposition was 
made at the Whitsuntide meeting at All Souls’ 
College, hut that it was rejected almost unani¬ 
mously by the non-resident Fellows. 

Professor Lepsius, the newly-appointed Li¬ 
brarian of the Royal Library at Berlin, has been 
sent, in company with an architect, on a mission 
to inspect the most perfect modern libraries in 
Europe, with a view to adopting all the really 
valuable improvements in the new building that 
is to be erocted at Berlin. It would be most de¬ 
sirable to follow this example before determining 
whether the Bodleian Library at Oxford can be 
remodelled so as to answer the requirements of a 
nineteenth century library; or whether, ns sug¬ 
gested in Captain Galton’s most interesting report, 
it would be wiser at once to erect a new building 
that should be both safe against fire, which the 
present building is not, and capable of expansion 
with the increasing demands, not of the next fifty 
or eighty years, but of the next two or three cen¬ 
turies. There ought to he no difficulty as to 
funds. The Bodleian Library is one of the few 
truly academical institutions which has a claim on 
all the Colleges; and if the report of the Univer¬ 
sity Commission should show that the wealth of 
the colleges is great, it should not be forgotten 
that the claims of the University are great also, 
and that, unless the academical endowments Me 
carefully husbanded, instead of being scattered 
broadcast over the provinces, there will be no 
funds available for such emergencies as, for in¬ 
stance, the building of a new Bodleian Library. 

The Academy of Inscriptions has awarded its 
ordinary prize to M. Paul Meyer, for his memoir 
on the study of the dialects of the langue d’Oc in 
the middle ages. 

A Padua journal states that some unpublished 
sonnets by Petrarch have been discovered, which 
will be printed at the approaching sixth centenary 
of the poet’s death. 

Victor Hugo’s Quatrevingt-Treize is passing 
through a ninth edition. 

Messrs. Henry IIolt and Co., of New York, 
have just published a History of the Cretan In¬ 
surrection of 1800-7-8, by Mr. W. J. Stillman, 
who was United States Consul at CaniSa during 
the insurrection.—General Joseph E. Johnston, 
the only officer of the United States army above 
the rank of colonel who joined the Confederate 
army, who was commander-in-chief at Bull Run, 
and afterwards held the chief command in the 
West, and finally led the last organised army of 
the Confederacy, has published a narrative of 
military operations directed by himself during the 
war. General Johnstone by common consent 
stands second, and hardly second, to Lee alone of 
the Confederate generals. Messrs. D. Appleton 
and Co. are his publishers. 


M. Miller, member of the Institute and libra¬ 
rian to the National Assembly, has been appointed 
editor of the Journal des Savants, in succession to 
the late M. Beule. The other candidates were M. 
Wallon and M. Berthelot. 

Mr. Roach Smith, F.S.A, &c., has sent to 
press au enlarged edition of his essay illustrative 
of Shakspere's extraordinary knowledge of rural 
life. It will be printed by subscription, and sub¬ 
scribers’ names may be forwarded to Mr. John 
E. Price, F.S.A., 63 Beresford Road, Highbury ; 
or to the author, Temple Place, Strood, Kent. 

Among Messrs. Longmans’ books preparing for 
publication are: Memoirs of the Civil War in IVales 
and the Marches, by John Roland Phillips; a 
translation of Dr. Oswald Heer’s Primeval Life in 
Switzerland, by James Heywood, F.R.S., F.G.S.; 
and a work on The Rights and Duties of Neutrals, 
by W. E. Hall, M.A. The same publishers will 
issue in the course of the present month the Alpine 
Club Map of Switzerland and the adjacent coun¬ 
tries, on a scale of four miles to tne inch, ex¬ 
tending from Schaflhausen on the north to Milan 
on the south, and from the Ortler group on the 
east to Geneva on the west. The map will bo 
in four sheets, and will be edited by Air. R. C. 
Nichols, F.S.A., F.R.G.S. 

The Italian papers of the 25th ult. announce 
that a priest, 1). Gaetano by name, has made 
the Great Hospital at Milan his heir, and is 
supposed to have died worth half a million of 
francs (20,0007). He was a passionate collector 
of books, engravings, and paintings, and has be¬ 
queathed his library, amounting to above 35,000 
volumes, to the city of Monza, with an annuity to 
defray the expense of maintaining it. 


A copy of Shelley’s almost unknown “ Refuta- 
tat.ion of Deism: a Dialogue. Zvvtroioir. Lon¬ 
don: Printed by Schulze & Dean, 1814,” now be¬ 
longing to Professor Dowden, of Trinity College, 
Dublin, is in the hands of the British Museum 
printed-book buy ere, to see whether they will 
secure it for the nation. Of this little treatise Mr. 
VV. M. Rossetti wrote in his Memoir to the Poetical 
Works of Shelley (Moxon, 1870) : “ Early in 1814 
Shelley published A Refutation of Deism, a Dia¬ 
logue between Eusebes and Theosophus, in 101 
pages. Hogg gives a Bhort quotation from it. . . 
he is the only author who mentions the pamphlet, 
and probably almost the only human being who 
ever owned or inspected a copy of it.” The 
present copy once belonged to the Hookham 
family, to a member of which, Mr. Thomas Hook- 
ham, several of Shelley’s early letters are addressed. 
See Lady Shelley’s Memoir, p. 38. Sir Percy 
Shelley has another copy of the book. 


We learn from tho Prussian Staatsanaeiger that 
Professor Max Muller has been elected a knight of 
the Ordre pour le MiSrite, at the same time as Field- 
Marshal Count Moltke. This is the highest dis¬ 
tinction in Germany. The number of knights is 
restricted to thirty, and when a vacancy occurs, a 
new member is elected by the chapter, and the 
election confirmed by the Emperor. There are 
also some foreign knights who enjoy the privilege 
of being allowed to wear their insignia at tha 
courts of England, France, and Italy, without re¬ 
quiring special leave from their sovereigns. Mr. 
Thomas Carlyle and Mr. Humphrey Lloyd have 
lately been elected foreign members of the Ordre 
pour le Merite. 

A plan of Paris of an earlier date than any 
hitherto known lias been discovered at Bale, at 
the sale of the effects of a deceased Swiss gentle¬ 
man of that city. It shows the buildings and houses 
in projection, like all old plans, and measures 
two metres by one metre forty centimetres. It is 
supposed to be at least as old as the year 1552. 
M. Jules Cousin, librarian to the city of Paris, has 
examined the map, and has had several photographs 
taken of the same size as the original, which will 
be distributed among the various public libraries 
of France. 
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Mr. J. D. Campbell, of Mauritius, has sent us a 
short Creole Catechism, from which we quote a 
few sentences to show how curiously French has 
changed in the island:— 

“ Demands: Qui ti fairc nous, et qui fairs nous 
S'iv'r tons Us sours ? 

** llrponse : Nous Papa qui dans ciol, nous Si-igneur 
<qui tout sol Bondii, dans ciol et la Imut la terre. 

“ I). Est-ce qui Bondi! fairs tout qui chose ? 

“ It. Oui; Bondie fairs tout; quand na pas Li, na 
jp is te va yenna narien qui ti vivant. 

“ J>. Qui sentiments nous tUvre yenna pour Bondi! ? 
'•It. Nous dovre content Li, tout Tioxis liquere 
\heart], tout nous uanie, tout nous siprit, tout nous la 
force. 

“ D. Est-ce qui nous tu vim tousours la haul la 
terre a cote nous a present! 

“ It. Non, nous va quitto einc zour (,-a la terre la, 
•</ si nous bons, uous va vivru comment zangos dans 
c'cl," &c. 

The Spenersche Zeitany, with an ere to possible 
contingencies, has, with grim facetiousness, in¬ 
serted in its feuilleton a specimen of the crema¬ 
tion announcements, which in Germany doctors 
generally, and in this country Sir Ilenry Thomp¬ 
son specially, no doubt anticipate will be of or¬ 
dinary occurrence among the coming race. The 
sample announcement is as follows: “ To-morrow, 
tit :l p.m., I shall burn my mother-in-law.— Augest 
Eeukiuiakk.” 

I>k. Brinsley Nicholson lias undertaken to 
edit, for the New Shakspere Society, a parallel- 
text edition of “ The Chronicle Historic of Henry 
the Fift: icith his Buttrll fought at Agin Court 
in France. Togitherwith Ancient Pistol,’’ printed 
in HiDS, and the Life of Henry the Fift , from the 
first folio of Shakspere’s work of 1 fil'd. Dr. 
Nicholson will also edita revised text of Henry V., 
in old spelling, for the Now Shakspere Society. 

Professor Delius has in type the whole of his 
•edit ion of Mucedorus, 1508, a play formerly, though 
wrongly, attributed to Shakspere. This will form 
the fourth Part of the Professor’s series of Pseudo- 
Shakspcre'sche Dramcn , and will be published at 
Elborteld by R. L. Friedrichs. 

The Early English Text Society has just added 
to the list of institutions to which it sends yearly 
some of its texts for prizes, the first University in 
tlie Southern States of North America where 
English is systematically taught. This is the 
University of Mississippi, at Oxford, in the state 
■ of Mississippi, where Professor J. Lipscomb John¬ 
son has a class of no less than sixty students in 
Anglo-Saxon, a class which, for numbers,’ the 
■one professor of Anglo-Saxon in Great Britain, 
.at Oxford (old, not new), probably never even 
dreamt of having in his wildest momenta. We 
believe that, in the next century, there will be a 
professorship of Auglo-Saxon at Cambridge, in 
England. 

Professor Hiram Corson, of the Cornell 
University, has just printed privately 200 copies 
of some “ Jottings on the text of Hamlet: First 
l olio versus ‘ Cambridge ’ Edition.” Professor 
'Corson is a well-known supporter of the First 
Folio, and thinks that the Cambridge editors, 
.in their big 8vo edition, “ have certainly, in many 
■cases, failed to recognise the superior merits of 
■readings in the First Folio to those which they 
Lave introduced into their text from the Quartos 
ami other sources.” He has, however, been 
pleased to find that in their Globe edition the 
Cambridge editors have, on second thoughts, swung 
back from their heresies, to “Mother Church,” the 
First Folio, in a large number of instances ; and 
he publishes the present “ Jottings ” to help the 
Cambridge and all other editors and students of 
.Shakspere further along the right path. The 
- Professor does not disdain to discuss stops, notes 
of interrogation, etc., and the changes of inflexion 
■that the abominable system of modernisation has 
introduced into Shakspere’s text. Thus he says:— 
“ L i. 49. ‘ByHeauen I charge thee speake.’ F. 
■“by heaven I chargo thee, speak!’ C. ‘speak’ is an 


infinitive after ‘ charge,’ and not an imperative, as the 
C. makes it by use of the comma. 

‘ I. i. 52. ‘ How now Horatio ? You tremble & 
look pale F. ‘ How now, Horatio!’ etc. C. The ? of 
the F. represents the elocution better. ‘ Horatio’ 
should be uttered with an unequal upward wave, ex¬ 
pressing the triumph of the speaker in the confirma¬ 
tion of his report of the appearance of the ghost. 

“I. ii. 85. ‘passeth siiowF. ‘passes show:’ C. 
The older form not only suits the tone of the passage 
better, but the two s’s and the sh in ‘passes show' 
coming together are very cacophonous.” 

Tee appeal of the Hans Sachs monument com¬ 
mittee to the members of Hans Sachs’ craft has 
been responded to by contributions from 0,000 
master shoemakers, who have sent in a donation 
of 1,000 thalers towards the expenses of the me¬ 
morial. 

Mr. IIalliwkll has given the New Shakspere 
Society the reference to an epigram on “The 
hated Fathers of viide balladrie,” which contains 
an interesting allusion to “ The Mournefull Dittie” 
in Mr. Ohristie-Miller’s Ileber Collection, that in 
1003 bade 

“ You Poets all. braue Shakspcare, Johnson. Greene, 
Bestow your time to write for Englands Queene.” 
The epigram-writer is savage with the balladers, 
and says:— 

“ . . . were I made a iudgo in poetry. 

They all should buruo for their viide heresie,” 
which seems to lie in their profaning “great 
majesty,” by writing of Elizabeth and James, and 
also in slandering their time. The only writer 
that he allows any credit to is the following: 

“ . . . he that made the Ballads of ‘oh hone,’ 

Did wondrous well to whet the buyer on.” 

These, we suppose, are some lost political ballads, 
and do not include the ballad with the burden, oh 
hone , in the Pepys, Roxburghe, Bagford, and Douce 
collections, of which Mr. Chappell prints the tune 
and some words in his Popular Music: “ A mourn¬ 
ful Caral: or an Elegy lamenting the tragical 
ends of two unfortunate faithful Lovers, Franklin 
and Cordelitis; he being slain, she slew herself 
with her dagger. To a new tune called Franklin 
is fled away : ”— 

“Franklin, my loyal friond, O hone, O hone ! 

In whom my joys do end, O hone, O hone! ” 

Be this as it may, the allusion to the Mournfull 
Dittie writer is as follows:— 

“ Some daro do this; some other humbly crauos 
For helpe of spirits in their sleeping grancs. 

As he that oalde to Shakespeare, Johnson, Greene, 
To write of their dead noble Queene.” 

The epigram will bo printed in the first part of 
the New Shakspere Society’s Allusion-Books, 
edited by Dr. Ingleby. 

Dr. Gasquii has reprinted from the Journal of 
Mental Science some papers on the madmen of the 
Greek Theatre. The eubject is suggestive, but he 
spends nearly all his time in appro;iching it. The 
best thing is the commentary on the treatment of 
the mad father in the Wasps of Aristophanes, 
and the remark that madness was not common 
enough to be treated in literature before the 
period of the tragedians. 

M. Caro has some solemn and, in the main, 
appropriate, though rather obvious remarks to 
make upon the effect that the spread of positive 
ideas is likely to have upon serious imaginations, 
He makes them ti propos of the poems of a Mdme. 
Ackermann, whose regrets and Blasphemies seem 
less musical and less eloquent than Mr. Swim 
burne’s, without being more ingenious or coir 
vincing. He holds that the complete dominion 
of the new ideas, if it should ever be established, 
will be less favourable to poetry than the present 
period of transition—which is not improbable, 
though put too absolutely. 

After an interval of more than a year, the 
appearance of another volume of the Piickler 
Muskau Biography, by Ludmilla Assing, has 
again drawn the attention of the reading public 


to the life of that eccentric man, who, although 
alive till 1871, seems to belong very much more 
to a past than the present age, so completely out 
of date seem his Tutti Frutti, his Diary of a 
Disconsolate Departed, and the numerous other 
productions by which he attracted the attention 
of the last generation to his restless eccentricities 
and his wandering erratic mode of life. The 
geniality of the man, his enthusiastic love of art, 
and the freshness and impressibility of mind and 
intellect which he preserved to extreme old age, 
his strong artistic appreciation of all that was 
beautiful in nature, and bis unremitting efforts 
to create and foster an aesthetical feeling in the 
world around him, claim for him a distinctive place 
among other men of his times and station. 

The completion of the Arndt memorial at 
Bergen may now be speedily anticipated, as the 
operations which bad wen suspended for want of 
the necessary funds are again being carried on, 
although simply, it must be owned, as a matter of 
speculation on the part of a local builder, who 
hopes when the monument is completed to secure 
the pecuniary returns which have hitherto failed, 
when appeals have been addressed to the patriotic 
feeling of the poet’s countrymen. At Berlin a 
concert is announced for the purpose of aiding the 
Arndt fund, and as the poet's second home was 
within the Rhenish frontiers of the German em¬ 
pire, we may hope that this appeal will not be in 
vain. 

At the meeting of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, on January 7, Mr. 0. Brownlow, of Kach- 
har, gave a “ Description of a Bachelors’ Hall 
among the Mikir Tribes, Assam, with certain 
symbols connected therewith,” which is printed 
in the Proceedings of the Society. The haU, 
which is used as the habitation of the unmarried 
voung men and boys of the village, “is well 
built, and stands on piles like the rest, and is 
matted with the wild bamboo turza, or matting 
made of the bamboo beaten at the joints until 
well split, and then opened out. . . There is a 

front stage to the hall which is reached by a 
wooden ladder consisting of a log with recesses 
cut for the foot.” Mr. Wallace, in his Malay Ar¬ 
chipelago, mentions the institution of bachelors’ 
halls among the Dyaks of Borneo, these halls 
being also used as lodgings for strangers and 
general council chambers; and it appears that the 
same institution still exists in one or two Oraon 
villages in the neighbourhood of Ranchi. 

The admirers of Leopardi, of Shelley, of Rich¬ 
ter's “Dream,” of picturesque melancholy, so¬ 
norous despair, and the sombre philosophy which 
finds moral consolation in atheism—may be in¬ 
terested to know of a really remarkable poem, 
lately published in four numbers of the National 
Reformer (March 22, April 12, April 20, and May 
SI). The spirit of the work is akin to that of 
Leopardi, but the writer (who uses the signature 
B. V.) has thought out his philosophy of the 
universe in more detail, and presents it by the 
help of wider range of illustration and imagery. 
The versification in places recalls Shelley more 
nearlv than any other well-known author, but it 
is only a passing resemblance of the sweet, fluent 
cadence, and in the greater part of the poem 
(about 1,600 lines) the originality of the writer is 
as unquestionable as his power. The work ia 
called The City of Dreadful Night, and is simply 
a series of visions representing the despair of 
minds doomed by their own constitution to re¬ 
volve, through a dark dream-like life, round the 
ruined shrines of “ dead Faith, dead Love, dead 
Hope.” But the poetical merits of the whole are 
quite out of proportion to the truth or morality 
of the general thesis. The following stanzas are 
near the end: a shorter quotation would hardly 
■ do the author justice:— 

“ I sat me weary on a pillar's baso, 

And leaned against the shaft; for broad moonlight 
O'erflowed the peacefulness of cloistered space, 

A shore of shadow slanting from the right; 
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The great cathedral’s western front stood there, 

A wave-worn rock in that calm sea of air. 

Before it, opposite my place of rest, 

Two figures faced each other, large, austere; 

A couchaut sphinx in shadow to the breast. 

An angel standing in the moonlight clear; 

So mighty by magnificence of form, 

They were not dwarfed beneath that mass enorm. 
Upon the cross-hilt of a naked sword 

The angel’s hands, as prompt to smite, were held ; 
His vigilant intouse regard was poured 
Upon the creature placidly unquelled, 

Whose front was sot at level gaze which took 
Ho heed of aught, a solemn trance-like look. 

And as I pondered these opposed shapes 
My eyelids sank in stupor, that dull swoon 
Which drugs and with a leaden mantle drapes 
The outworn to worse weariness. But soon 
A sharp and clashing noise the stillness broke, 

And from the evil lethargy I woke. 

The angels’ wings had fallen, stono on stone, 

And lay there shattered ; hence the sudden sound : 
A warrior leaning on his sword alone 

Now watched the sphinx with that regard profound; 
Tho sphinx unchanged looked forthright, as aware 
Of nothing in tho vast abyss of air. 

Again I sank in that repose unsweet. 

Again a clashing noise my slumber rent; 

The warrior's sword lay broken at his feet; 

An unarmed man with raised hands impotent 
Now stood before the sphinx, which over kept 
Such mien as if with open eyes it slept. 

My eyelids sank in spite of wonder grown ; 

A louder crash upstartled me in dread ; 

The man had fallen forward, stone on stone, 

And lay there shattered, with his trunkless head 
Between the monster's large quiescent paws, 

Beneath its grand front changeless as life’s laws. 

Tho moon had circled westward full and bright, 

And made the temple-front a mystic dream. 

And bathed the whole enclosure with its light, 

The sworded angel’s wrecks, the sphinx supreme : 

I pondered long that calm majestic face 
Whose vision seemed of infinite void space.” 

The main argument of Mr. Wallace's very curi¬ 
ous papers on “ Modern Spiritualism,” in the 
Fortnightly Review (May and June) seems to be 
that, as the “ facts ” of Spiritualism are, according 
to the spiritualist theory, mi generis, men of science 
"beg the very ouestion at issue when they refuse to 
Re convinced by evidence of a peculiar kind tried 
by peculiar canons. For the physicist “ to ask 
to be allowed to deal with these unknown pheno¬ 
mena as he has hitherto dealt with known pheno¬ 
mena, is practically to prejudge the question, 
since it assumes that both are governed by the 
same laws.” This is candid, hut not easily recon- 
cileable with the other claims which Mr. Wallace 
puts forward as to the thoroughly scientific 
character of the spiritualist theory. His other 
complaint against those writers who have pro¬ 
fessed to investigate spiritualistic phenomena, and 
have gone away convinced that there was nothing 
in them except delusion, self-deception, or con¬ 
scious imposture, is that they have gone away too 
soon : Lord Amberley attended five stances, and 
Temains unconverted; hut Dr. George Sexton, 
M.D., M.A., LL.D., having attended stances and 
other means of enlightenment Aoxvaft fifteen years, 
at the end of that time was convinced, and actually 
rewarded by the development of mediumistic 
power ; and in general Mr. Wallace has observed 
that the degree of conviction is “approximately 
proportioned to the amount of time and care be¬ 
stowed on the investigation.” He does not seem 
to suspect that this fact might he interpreted the 
other wav, as showing that nothing less than a 
predisposition to believe in the theory is sufficient 
to induce the inquirer to prolong prima facte un¬ 
profitable researches. As to the evidence attain¬ 
able, he admits that there have been cases of 
imposture, hut denies that this fact ought to 
prejudice the candid against similar cases where im¬ 
posture has not been proved; he thinks every 
witness should be assumed competent and honest 


until proved the reverse, and does not scruple 
accordingly to fill his pages with startling in¬ 
cidents from a variety of sources, which he can 
have had no means of testing and verifying in 
detail. In fact, he ends by asking his readers to 
“ look rather at the results produced by the evi¬ 
dence than at the evidence itself as imperfectly 
stated ” in his articles. The evidence has sufficed 
to convince “ sceptics of every grade of incredulity, 
men in every way qualified to detect imposture or 
to discover natural causes,—trained physicists, 
medical men, lawyers, and men of business;” 
and, of course, if the question could he decided by 
authority, it would be enough to say that Mr. 
Wallace himself is convinced; hut then, what of 
the much greater number of sceptical, trained 
men of science who are not merely unconvinced, 
but distinctly and, as they believe, rationally, 
persuaded of the futility of the great mass of the 
evidence put forward ? The greater part of the 
second article is devoted to the subject of “ spirit 
photographs,” that is, appearances in an ordinary 
photographic plate or print not answering to any 
object within the focus of the camera visible to 
ordinary observers. These appearances sometimes 
consist of patches of light, and in this case, as 
Mr. Wallace observes that “sometimes twenty 
consecutive pictures produced nothing unusual,” 
a sceptic might think a flaw in the twenty-first 
was not an altogether supernatural accident; some¬ 
times, however, the photograph shows more or 
less clearly an additional human form, sometimes 
a face, recognisable as that of some departed 
friend or relative ; and here again scepticism, re¬ 
membering the Tichborue trial, will suggest that 
a had photograph may he thought surprisingly like 
a great many very different, faces. Tho kind 
of evidence which we imagine to he wanted 
is not more or better spirit-photographs, not I 
more numerous histories of a sunflower with 
earth about its roots tumbling through tho ceil¬ 
ing, or of musical instruments that serenade Mr. 
Home, coupled with a belief that these pheno¬ 
mena are produced by “ spirits,” i.e. otherwise un¬ 
knowable “ intelligent causes.” The hypothesis of 
an intelligent cause hardly satisfies the mind 
while the nature of the effect remains so extremely 
indistinct. The entities represented in Mr. 
Wallace’s photographs have the power of reflect¬ 
ing the sun's rays; they have, therefore, a 
physical existence, and it would be easier to as¬ 
certain a few more facts about their physical con¬ 
stitution than, let us say, to determine the 
substance of the sun. So, again, it would he 
interesting to know whether the sunflower is an 
instance of “ spontaneous generation,” or whether 
it is transplanted from some other spot of earth ; 
if the latter, by what steps it passes through the 
ceiling, whether the joists and plaster open, or 
whether the spirits enable the two solid bodies to 
occupy the same space simultaneously. Granting 
the phenomena, these details are of the greatest 
importance and interest; I)r. Bastian might prove 
to be a “ medium ” through whose agency the 
spirits produced Bacteria. But this is not the 
direction in which Mr. Wallace seems inclined to 
lead enquiry. He accepts the present appearances 
as final, and only proceeds to group them with the 
Greek oracles, the miracles of Christ and mediaeval 
saints, tales of witchcraft, and the “ white-sheeted 
ghost ” of popular faith—as things strange hut true, 
now for the first time correctly explained. George 
Miiller, the founder of the large orphanage sup¬ 
ported by voluntary contributions received in 
answer to prayer (this is his own history of the 
matter), is, according to Mr. Wallace, a favourite 
of benevolent spirits who go about persuading the 
living benevolent to send him the requisite assist¬ 
ance. The superior simplicity of Muller’s hypo¬ 
thesis would be a recommendation even in non- 
theistic circles. 

In Macmillan Professor Goldwin Smith en¬ 
deavours to alarm the Liberals as to the danger 
to which tiie principles of free constitutional 
government would be exposed by the extension of 


the suffrage to women. Like most alarmists, his 
reasoning is a little incoherent, and he does not 
explain the grounds of the assumption upon 
Which his terror reposes—that women, if enfran¬ 
chised, will not only all vote wrong together, but 
will uniformly outvote the men who vote right, 
so as to have the real direction of the State. His 
strictures on the unhistorical nature of some of 
Mr. Mill’s reasoning on the “ subjection of women ” 
are sometimes just; hut, after having very judi¬ 
ciously disclaimed all intention of discussing any¬ 
thing so impalpable as the “ natural rights ” of 
woman, he relapses into a discussion of tho 
scarcely less obscure subject, her “ proper sphere.” 

Fraser contains a reprint of Mr. Sayce's lecture 
on Assyrian Discoveries, delivered in January at 
the London Institution, to which we referred at 
the time; and a very pleasantly-written remon¬ 
strance, by Mr. Leslie Stephen, addressed to Mr. 
Ruskin's recent writings, which, in spite of the 
painfully-exaggerated despondency of their general 
tone, contain bits of brilliant invective which 
ought not to be lost to tlie world through tho 
author’s fancy for publishing “ his works in such a 
manner as to oppose the greatest ohtacles to their 
circulation.” For instance, there is a statue, in 
black and white marble, of a Newfoundland dog 
at South Kensington, “ the most perfectly ami 
roundly ill-done thing” which Mr. Ruskin has 
ever seen produced in art. Its makers had seen 
Roman work, and Florentine work, and Byzantine 
work, and Gothic work; and misunderstanding of 
everything had passed througli them as the mild 
does through earth-worms, and hero at last was 
their icorm-cast of a production ! 

Mr. Freeman’s article in Macmillan on tho 
“ Buildings of Rome ” is remarkable for a para¬ 
graph on the little-known capitals which he 
describes as of singular splendour and singular 
interest, which lie neglected among the ruins of 
the Baths of Caracalla. The artist has been so 
far from confining himself to one prescrib'd 
attem either of volute or of acanthus leas es, that 
e lias ventured to employ vigorously carved 
human or divine figures as parts of tho enrichment 
of his capitals. Among the stores of fragments 
which lie in the lower gallery of the Tabularium 
there are a number of capitals which go even 
further, capitals of which the volute is formed by 

the introduction of various animal figures. 

In these capitals, some at least of which, if not 
“ classical ” are certainly pagan, we get the begin¬ 
ning of the lavish employment of animal figures 
in Romanesque capitals. In Praetextatus’ temple to 
the Dii Consentes, erected under Valentinian, the 
capitals have armour and weapons in the form of 
a trophy. Mr. Freeman continues: “ Both Pro¬ 
fessor Reber and Mr. Bum note these steps in 
architectural development. Why do they not go 
on to notice the next step, when we find capitals 
of the same anomalous kind used up again in the 
Laurentian Basilica. From thence another easy 
step leads 11 s to the use of the same forms in tho 
churches of Lucca, and one more step leads us to 
the western portal of Wetzlar and to the Imperial 
palace at Geinhausen.” 

Mr. Greo, in the Contemporary Reriexo, returns 
to the charge on the subject of our artisans : he 
certainly succeeds in showing that we have been 
too hasty in hoping that as much work might ho 
done in eight hours as in ten, as Mr. Brassev’s lust 
statements on the matter before the British Associa¬ 
tion are less encouraging than those in his hook on 
Work and Wages. The author’s main contentions 
are that our industrial supremacy will cease when 
wo come to the end of our cheap coal, and that it 
will come to an end the sooner if operatives insist 
upon higher wages and shorter hours while our 
prosperity lasts. From the first it is impossible to 
draw any practical inference except that we ought 
to take care to get the full value in work of every 
ton of coal, a course which, as Professor Jevous 
has proved, will not make it last the longer. From 
the second the writer tries to infer that it is the 
interest or the duty (which does he mean?) of 
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the most numerous classes of the community to go 
without any sensible share of its prosperity, in 
order that its aggregate wealth may continue to 
accumulate longer, though it is precisely the most 
numerous classes who will be able to escape for 
themselves from the unpleasant consequences if 
that aggregate wealth should begin to decline. 
This immense paralogism destroys the effect of 
Mr. Greg’s well-founded warnings against a tend¬ 
ency some of the working-classes are beginning to 
show to scamp and neglect their work. Why 
does he not exhort the owners of colleries and 
immoveable factories to content themselves with 
lower returns on their capital? 

Mr. Gladstone has a first article on Homer’s 
Place in History, in which he endeavours to support 
the result of his own minute investigations of the 
Homeric text by establishing points of contact 
with the produce of Dr. Sehliemann's excavations 
and with Egyptian inscriptions. If the text of 
Homer deserves investigation at all, it is impos¬ 
sible, as a writer in the Comhill for June points 
out, that on geographical grounds Hissarlik should 
be the Homeric Troy, besides which there are 
traces of a more civilised town before Dr. Schlie- 
roann's, and until this is excavated only the 
vaguest archaeological inferences can be drawn 
from his discoveries. In treating the Egyptian 
inscriptions, Mr. Gladstone trusts M. Lenormant 
too freely, and is too ready to build on the names 
of the tribes who invaded Egypt in the reigns of 
Menepthah and Rameses III. The suggestion 
that the well-established fact of Thothmes III.’s 
supremacy in the Aegean was remembered by the 
Greeks as the thalassocracv of Minos, has more to 
recommend it; and the further suggestion that 
the more or less Phoenician viceroys of “ Minos ” 
are the Aeolidae of heroic tradition is at least 
ingenious. After all, it cannot be said to be im¬ 
probable that the unique actuality of the Homeric 
poems is due to the unusually large amount of real 
history embedded in them. 

In Temple Bar fox this month there is an article 
on Poe, exposing the bad faith of the life by Gris¬ 
wold, which is still treated in England as a trust¬ 
worthy authority. In the Gentleman’! Magazine 
for May there is an interesting article on an early 
collection of Poe’s poems, printed for private cir¬ 
culation in 1801, when he was a cadet at West 
Point. There are copious extracts, which have 
both a bibliographical and literary interest. 

Tire Academy of Moral nnd Political Sciences 
has elected M. Zeller an honorary member in the 
section of history, in the place of Jules Michelet. 

The French Academy has awarded the great 
Gobert prize to M. Georges Picot for his contribu¬ 
tion to the history of the States-General, of which 
we gave an abstract some time since, and which 
appears in the current number of the Jteoue deg 
Deux Monde! ■, and the second Gobert prize to 
M. de Lescure for his book on Henri Quatre. 
The Thiers prize was awarded to M. Henry IIous- 
Kiye, for his book entitled L'Histoire d'Alcibiade 
et de la Bipubliqne. at/ienienne’, while the Th<5- 
rouaune prize was divided between M. Emile 
Helot, author of L'llietoire deg Chevalier s ro- 
tnaint , and M. Edmond Hugues, for his work 
entitled Histoirc de la Jlenfauration da Proteetan- 
tisme en France an XVIII* sicrie. 

Dr. 0. A. BcRiniARnT, Keeper of the Archives 
of the Duchy of Saxe-Weimar, is preparing a 
Handbook of German and Austrian Archives. In 
addition to the public archives of the different 
German States, the work will include notices of 
all charters and other official documents belonging 
to the German cities and towns, some of which 
are of extreme interest—as, for instance, those at 
Frankfort am Main, Niimberg, Goslar, Worms, 
Ac. ; while it will also give a list of all pro¬ 
vincial, civic, or private archives which possess 
any special value for the student of German his¬ 
tory. The author proposes to append the name, 
date, and place of origin of the several deeds, and 


to supply information in regard to their contents, 
the persons referred to in them, the conditions 
under which they were drawn up, and their 
objects, purport, application, &c. Dr. Burkhardt’s 
work promises, therefore, to be of the highest 
importance to the student of history, and will 
undoubtedly secure for the author the hearty co¬ 
operation of all who are connected with the public 
archives of Germany. In the meanwhile, those 
interested in the prosecution of the task which 
Dr. Burkhardt has set himself will be glad to learn 
that he is taking steps for the organisation of a 
general congress of persons connected officially 
with the keeping of the public German and 
Austrian archives, and has proposed that the 
meeting shall be held at Eisenach in the course of 
next year. 

Dr. F. Gregorovitts has made another 
important addition to historieo-biographical lite¬ 
rature in his recently published work, Lucrezia 
Borgia, nach Urkunden mid Corregpondenzen ihrer 
eigenen Zeit (Stuttgart, 1874). Exhaustive in 
the use of his materials, and unbiassed in his 
judgment, Dr. Gregorovius has as usual with him 
given his readers both new facts and new views in 
this history of one whom modern writers have 
taken special delight in representing as at once a 
monster of moral iniquity, and a woman of 
matchless grace and feminine softness—a re¬ 
morseless Maenad at Rome, a tender wife and 
benevolent ruler at Ferrara. It is especially in 
regard to this latter and less generally well-known 
phase of her life after her marriage with Prince 
Alfonso of Ferrara, that the author has brought 
forward the most interesting original factB, while 
the second and last volume has special value from 
the number of important archives of which it 
gives extracts, with facsimiles of numerous letters 
of Alexander VI., Caesar Borgia, and Lucrezia 
herself. The question of her innocence of the 
general charges brought against her bv the enemies 
of her evil father and yet worse brother, is cer¬ 
tainly not conclusively proved ; but, as Dr. Grego¬ 
rovius reminds his readers, it should be remem¬ 
bered that while the evil repute of Alexander and 
his son is a matter of history, that of Lucrezia 
has never been confirmed, and rests only on 
legendary hearsay. 

Dr. Max Lenz, of Greifswald, has in the press 
a comprehensive work on the Treaty of Canter¬ 
bury, concluded on August 15, 1416, between the 
Emperor Sigismund and Henry V., King of Eng¬ 
land, which was an event of considerable impor¬ 
tance in its bearing on the history of the Anglo- 
French wars of the fifteenth centurv. Dr. Lenz 
recently made this forthcoming work the subject 
of his theme on taking the degree of a Doctor in 
Philosophy, and from this dissertation, which has 
been printed at Greifswald, we learn, among 
many other interesting particulars, that the Gesta 
Henrici Quinti, edited for the English Historical 
Society, in 1850, by Mr. "Williams, is by Thomas 
of Elmham, “ prior Monasterii S. Trinitatis Len- 
toniae;"and that,according to the author'sstrougly 
expressed conviction, the Vita Henrict V., pub¬ 
lished by Th. Ileanie, at Oxford, in 1727, under 
the name of Elmham, is not the production of that 
old ecclesiastic, as conjectured by llearne. From 
what we have seen in this condensed dissertation 
of the results of Dr. Lenz’s investigations, we shall 
look forward with sanguine expectation to the 
completion of his work. 

The Paris corps of firemen has taken long to 
reach its present perfection. The first police 
regulation on the subject dates, according to the 
Debate, from 1671 ; it required each householder 
to put a hogshead of water at his door under a 
penalty of ten sons. Another ordinance of 1524 
required each inhabitant to keep watch after nine 
o’clock at night in certain places appointed, to put 
a lantern with a lighted candle in the window, 
and to provide a supply of water. In spite of 
these precautions, however, it was found necessary, 
at the fire at the palace in 1618, to collect all the 


water from wells and the Seine, into the middle 
of the city, and to form a huge lake round the 
fire by damming it in with heaps of straw. In 
1670 an ordinance of M. de la Reynie, lieutenant 
of police, required all master-masons, carpenters, 
and tilers of the capital to report their place of 
abode to the commissaries of police of their 
quarters, under penalty of a fine of 300 livres 
and the loss of their freedom. All buckets and 
other vessels for extinguishing fire were to be left 
with various local authorities. The real organisa¬ 
tion of the fire brigade began in 1722. The Duke 
of Orleans had presented the town of Paris withe 
thirty pumps; a corps of sixty men was raised at 
the expense of the State, and placed under the 
command of the lieutenant-general of police. In 
1770 the number of firemen was increased to 146, 
and in 1789 to 263, with fifty-six pumps and forty- 
two buckets: the men were strictly forbidden to 
receive any gratuity. The National Convention 
established the corps of Sapeurs-pompiers, leaving- 
it, however, subject to the municipality; and in 
1821 a royal ordinance made it a branch of the- 
army, and placed it under the Ministry for War. 
Lastly, the decree of 1850 gave it its present 
organisation. Its force is now 1,498 men, costing- 
the municipality about 1,150,000 francs. 


NOTES OJt TRAVEL. 

Some four weeks ago we announced that the 
murderer of Lieut. McOausland R.N., who, as 
our readers may remember, was massacred last 
year on the East Coast of Africa, while engaged 
in service for the suppression of the slave trade, 
had been captured and taken into Zanzibar. We 
now learn from private advices, that though there 
can be no doubt as to the man so captured being 
the real culprit, he has been allowed to get oft" 
with a sentence of imprisonment by the Arab 
authorities. This is much to be regretted, not 
only on account of the failure of justice, but on 
the far more serious ground of the state of com¬ 
plete insecurity in which such an act as this at 
once places the lives of all European settlers- 
or travellers on the coast. The restraint the Arabs- 
and others place on themselves in dealing with 
Europeans will disappear altogether when they 
once realise the fact that their lives will not be¬ 
held answerable for the safety of such Europeans 
as chance or opportunity may place in their power. 

We announced some weeks ago that Mr. Nev 
Elias, the Royal Geographical Society's Gold 
Medallist for i873, had left England tor India, 
with the view of obtaining encouragement from 
Government to penetrate iuto Sikkim and Tibet. 
We now hear that Mr. Nev Elias has been tem¬ 
porarily attached, by the Viceroy’s order, to the 
Foreign Office at Calcutta. Should the prospects 
in the Sikkim direction not prove favourable, 
there seems to be a good opening in Upper 
Burmah and Yunan. Since the collapse of the 
Panthays, the Chinese are flocking there in great 
numbers, and at present there is a Chinese em¬ 
bassy at Mandalay. 

Mr. Clements Markham is, we understand, at 
present busily engaged in the preparation of the- 
second edition of the most valuable Moral and 
Material Progress Report of India, which was 
published under his superintendence last year. 
This edition will bring the Report up to March, 
1873. 

Dr. G. Birdwood has been appointed one of the 
honorary secretaries to the committee for the 
extension of the buildings of the University of 
Edinburgh. The sum required to be raised is, we 
believe, 40,000/. 

We hear that an expedition under the command 
of Mr. Wiggins, of Sunderland, will shortly sail 
for the Arctic regions. 

The stir that was made last year to induce the 
Government to fit out another Arctic expedition 
appears to have completely died away. We trust 
the learned societies are not going to let the 
matter drop through altogether. 
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We l«am tint a movement Las been set on foot 
which has for its object the assistance of Lieut. 
Cameron in his present somewhat dangerous 
position. Our readers may remember that of the 
four members who originally formed the ex¬ 
pedition for the relief of Livingstone, Lieut. 
Cameron is now the only one remaining in Africa. 
Two, Dr. Dillon and Mr. Mofiatt, are dead, and 
Lieut Murphy returned with Livingstone’s body 
to the coast. Cameron determined at all hazards, 
and in the most plucky manner, to push into 
Ujiji by himself, and Save what might there re¬ 
main of Dr. Livingstone's effects and papers. The 
funds at the disposal of the Geographical Society 
in connexion with Livingstone’s discoveries 
having been quite exhausted, there seemed some 
danger that Cameron's useful work, and possibly 
invaluable discoveries, might suddenly be brought 
to a complete standstill through want of means. 
We are glad, therefore, to announce that a private 
subscription list, in which are to be found the 
names of the Duke of Edinburgh, the Duke of 
Westminster, and many other influential persons, 
has been opened with Messrs. Ransom, Bouverie 
& Co., Pall Mall. 

From Nagasaki we learn that Good Friday was 
kept as the birthday of II. M. Jenmutenno, the 
first Emperor of Japan. The Government offices 
were closed, and a great number of people attended 
the Suwa temple to worship him. This Emperor, 
it is said, was born in the Iluga province in the 
island of Kushiu, and conquered all the islands of 
the Empire, excepting only Niphon, which was 
still in a state of confusion and darkness. He 
ultimately conquered the remaining parts of the 
country, and took possession of them, accompanied 
bv his son and brothers. Ho killed and captured 
the chiefs, and having gained a complete victory, 
he removed the capital to Ivashiwabara in the 
Yamato province, and was there crowned. These 
events occurred about 2,644 years ago. 

A Buenos Ayrbs newspaper gives an account 
of an excursion across the Andes. Among the 
points reached was Vilcomayo, 14,533 feet above 
the level of the sea. The excursionists brought 
hack copies of two excellent journals—one El 
Caidadano, published at Pano; the other, El 
Heraldo, published at Cuzco, both towns being 
more than 12,000 feet above the sea-level. At 
■Cerro de Passeo, 14,000 feet high, another journal 
is published, devoted to literature and the mining 
industry. Vilcomayo, situated in the midst of 
the supreme desolation of the Andes, and at a 
height at which no European could live, possesses 
a railway, an American hotel, a square, forty or 
fifty houses inhabited by the railway staff, a 
station, shops, coal-yards, and all that denotes a 
busy mining colony. There are also many huts 
occupied by thousands of workmen, chiefly 
Chilians, Bolivians, Peruvians, and Indians. 

The Carriers di Como gives the following report 
of the St. Gothard railway. There has been a 
falling in at the gallery of Bissoni, and all the 
mason work at the entrance has given wav and 
has to be recommenced a third time. From 
Bellinzona they write that further surveys of the 
line from Bellinzona to Lugano demonstrate the 
impossibility of reaching the height of the gallery 
of the Monte Ceneri, as originally projected. It 
may with difficulty be carried fifteen metres lower. 
Hence the whole plan must be changed, and the 
gallery, instead of being from 1,800 to 1,900 
metres long will be about 2,700 metres. The ex¬ 
cavations for the railway stations are begun in the 
•district of Mendrisio and will be rapidly pushed 
forward. The building atMendrisio already assumes 
an elegant and important aspect. The vault of 
the tunnel near Breganzona will, at the desire of 
the municipality, be raised, and two shafts made to 
admit air and light. The tunnels, as a measure 
of public safety, will be lighted with gas. 

We learn from The. States that the Yellowstone 
Expedition returned to Bozeman, Montana, on the 
13th ult., in a somewhat battered and exhausted 


condition, having been harassed in their march 
during nearly the whole of April by the Indians. 
The command penetrated the country to the 
neighbourhood of Tongue River. Four pitched 
battles were fought, in which it is claimed that 
100 Indians were killed, while the troops had one 
man killed and two wounded, and twenty horses 
killed. 

The Messager de Ta'iti, a paper published by 
the administration of the French settlements in 
Oceania, gives an interesting account of the 
culture of the pearl-bearing ovster on these shores, 
furnished by Lieutenant jfariat, a resident at 
Tuamoto, where it is carried on on a large scale. 
The choice of a locality appears to be the first 
consideration, one where there is a gentle current 
being preferable. A sandy bottom kills the oysters; 
a stony is better, but in it they develop but slowly; 
a gravelly bottom is also good, but has the same 
objection as the stony. The best that can be 
chosen is a bottom of living branching corallines, 
where they alone thrive, and if one cannot be 
found, it must be made artificially. Little bits of 
coral must be scattered over the place chosen, or, 
better still, little coral rocks, which fasten at once 
to the ground. The coral must not be left more 
than an hour out of the water, or it will be killed. 
It is to be surrounded by a wall of dry stones, and 
the young oysters distributed in compartments, 
their mouths turned upwards in the direction of 
the current, packed side by side, like books on a 
shelf. At the end of a year the oyster will have 
attained the size of a small plate, after which it 
will not increase in bulk, but in weight. Three 
veare Buffice to obtain good mother-o’-pearl. 
When the oyster has produced its young, it aban¬ 
dons them to the stream; they fix themselves to the 
sides of the stoue wall. Care must be taken to 
protect them, as the corallines, so favourable to 
the development of the oyster, are most destruc¬ 
tive of the young. 

The Austrian corvette Friedrich has at length 
left her moorings at I’ola, and started on her East 
Asiatic cruise, which is to extend over two years. 
At Shanghai the corvette is to take on board the 
Austrian Minister for Japan, Siam and China, 
Herr von Schaffer, whose assumption of his diplo¬ 
matic office is to be marked by great ceremonials. 
The last commission of the Friedrich will be to 
transport from the Great Exhibition to be held at 
Philadelphia, in 1870, all the Austrian goods ex¬ 
hibited. 

The New Orleans ricayu.ne has recently pub¬ 
lished a detailed report of the damage occasioned 
by the inundations which occurred at the begin¬ 
ning of last month in Louisiana, Arkansas, and 
Mississippi. In Louisiana alone an area of 
2,300,000 acres has been submerged, aud more 
than 25 per cent, of this was planted with cotton, 
sugar, aud cereals of different kinds. Between 
Iluspakana and Bolivar, on the Mississippi, the 
whole valley of Yazoo has been converted into an 
inland sea, while all the land between the sources 
of the Amitb, in Mississippi, to Lake Ponchartrain 
was still under water when the report was drawn 
up. All the bridges on the river north of New 
Orleans have been swept away, and scarcely a saw¬ 
mill along the entire stream has escaped serious 
damage. In Arkansas the actual loss of property 
has been less, although a million and a half acres 
have been flooded; but at the mouths of the 
Onachita and the Black River the destruc¬ 
tion has been so great that months must elapse 
before any improvement can be looked for. When 
the waters rose the inhabitants of tho low 
lands found themselves hemmed in by the 
overpowering rush of two rivers, with no means 
of escape except by retreating to the roofs 
and upper stories of their houses, and leaving 
their cattle and all their crops and farm produce 
to perish. According to one account, dated Now 
Orleans, May 2, the waters of the Mississippi were 
at that time still forcing their way through a self- 
cut channel which had completely overwhelmed 


the great cotton-growing districts of Madison, 
Tensas, Concordia, and Carroll, on to Memphis, 
and was pouring forth its waters with a velocity 
and copiousness never before observed in the case 
of the Mississippi. Some American newspapers 
have gone so far as to attempt to estimate the 
force and volume of the flow of the waters at 
2,000 millions of cubic feet in the hour, but 
although we may not be prepared to accept the 
accuracy of bo definite a determination, there can 
unfortunately be no question of theteiltble dimen¬ 
sions of the ruin which has been and is still being 
brought upon the region of the Mississippi, where 
the rice and tobacco crops appear to be wholly 
lost, and the cotton and sugar plantations almost 
equally injured. 

Hekr Ernst Mossbacb, writing in Das Ausland, 
speaks of the physiognomy of the Indians he met 
with during his travels. While the primitive inha¬ 
bitants of America, from north to south, seem to 
have been of a red colour, with flat faces, low fore¬ 
heads, black hair and gloomy expression, he fre¬ 
quently met with Indians having Greek and Roman 
profiles, and some with countenances that involun¬ 
tarily reminded him of well-known Europeans; 
heads like Schiller’s not being rare. Upon close 
examination he found the same facial peculiarities 
of individuals that we notice in Europe, accom¬ 
panied with similar mental diversity. Among his 
lowest specimens the question of whether man or 
beast was not answerable without doubt. 

We learn that the King of Portugal has created 
Mr. Clements Markham, C.B., a Knight Com¬ 
mander of the Order of Jesus Christ. This honour 
has been conferred upon Mr. Markham in recog¬ 
nition of the many valuable services rendered by 
him to scientific geography generally, and more 
especially as an acknowledgment of the lhrht 
which through Mr. Markham's researches has 
been thrown upon the labours and discoveries of 
ancient Portuguese geographers. 

The science of geography has received another 
mark of esteem at the hands of royalty, in the 
person of Mr. Leigh Smith, who has been pre¬ 
sented bv the King of Sweden with the Order of 
the Polestar, in reward for his services in re¬ 
lieving the Swedish Arctic expedition in Spitz- 
bergen. 

By private advices from Zanzibar we learn that 
the Malacca, one of the steamers of the British 
India Steam Navigation Company, had com¬ 
menced the new service contracted for between 
the company and the French Government, and 
had returned to Zanzibar from her first trip to 
Mayotte, Nossi B6, the Comoro Islands, and 
Madagascar. The Malacca was absent twenty- 
five days in all, having sailed from Zanzibar on 
March 10, returning there on April 4. She had 
to go into quarantine on returning to Mayotte 
from Nossi Be, as there was a suspicion of dengue 
fever existing at the latter port. 

The trade thus opened should prove very lucra¬ 
tive. The company must, however, expect much 
opposition in Madagascar, which will certainly 
become eventually their most valuable field of 
operations. At present, however, the reigning 
race, the Hovas, are known to be most inimical to 
trade, and especially to export trade. The tariffs 
at the custom houses are exorbitantly high, amount¬ 
ing in some cases to as much as 25 per cent, ad 
valorem duty; and in no case does any produce, 
either for import or export, suffer a less duty than 
10 per cent. These regulations must, however, 
be altered in course of time. 


SIR WILLIAM XITE's LIBRARY. 

The sale of this important collection of rare 
books and manuscripts began on Monday, May 18, 
Slid was not concluded until Thursday in this week. 
We give here an account of some of the most 
interesting lots put up to auction by Messrs. 
Sotheby & Oo., with the prices realised:— 
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Thirteen volumes of original autograph letters by 
distinguished persons of every class, ■with memoirs of 
the writers, 32.5/. A fine fifteenth century block-book, 

“ Apocalvpsis Sancti Joannis,” 28.5/. 

“ Biblia, the Bible, that is, the Holy Scripture of 
the tilde and New Testament, faithfully and truly 
translated out of Douche and Latyn into Knglishe, by 
lUiles Coverdale, Prynted in the yoare of onre Lordo 
MDXXXV.” This was the first edition of the Bible 
printed, and so excessively rare that no perfect copy is 
known. This specimen realised 150/. 

A first edition of the “ Breeches Bible,” Geneva, 
15G0, 27/. 

" The Golden Lcgondo, eonteynynge tho Lyves and 
Hystoryes taken out of the Bible, and Lcgendes of 
the Saintes,” black letter, woodcuts, fino copy, but 
wanting six leaves; morocco, small folio, 1503, 96/. 
A very curious fact relating to this is that the editor 
and translator, William Caxton, has used the word 
“brechea” in the rendering of Gen. iii. 7. “And 
theune they toko fygge levys and sewed them togyder 
for to cover theyr membres in the manerof breches 
showing that the Genevan version is not the original 
of this expression. 

Bonaparte.—Autograph letters, chiefly from illus¬ 
trious Frenchmen, including letters from nearly every 
individual of the Bonaparte family addressed to 
Madame M/ro, also an unpublished poem by Frederick 
the Great, &c„ 89/. 

Caxton.—“ Iianulph Higden, Monke of Chester, 
Polychronicon,” first edition, 1482, 150/. 

\V. Caxton.—“ Here begvnneth the Booko called 
the Myrrour of the World ” (by Gautier de Metz), 
black letter, 1491, 455/. 

A copy of the second edition of “ Don Quixote." 
Madrid, 1608, fetched 27/. 10/., and an original manu¬ 
script of “ Chatterton’s Poems,” 12/. Pynson’s first 
edition of Chaucer’s “Boko of the Tales of Canter¬ 
bury,” wanting 12 leaves, 30/.; tho only perfect 
copy known of this is in Earl Spencer’s library at 
Althorp. 

“ Cocker’s Arithmetic,” composed by E. Cocker, first 
edition (only three or four copies known), portrait, 
calf extra, 12mo„ printed for T. Passinger on London 
Bridge, &c., 1678, 14/. 10s. A 52nd edition of this 
book appeared in 1748. Even Dr. Dibdin was never 
able to see anyone printed before 1700, and men¬ 
tions the 32ud as the earliest he had met with. 

S. T. Coleridge's “ Poetical Effusions,” with notes, 
autograph manuscript of the poet, morocco, folio, 
37/. 10s. 

Thomas Coryate's “ Coryat's Crudities, hastily gobled 
up in Five Moneth’s Travels in France, Savoy, &c. . 

. . . Newly digested in the hungry aire of Odeombe, 
in the county of Somerset, and now dispersed to the 
nourishment of tho travelling members of this king- 
dome.” 4to, 1611, 21/. 

G. Daniel's Merrie England in the olden time, 

112 /. 

N. Jarry.—“ Prieres Devotes,” manuscript on vel¬ 
lum, in tho exquisite caligrnphy of the artist, 16mo, 
1645, 53/. 

The first edition of Bon Jonson’s “ Comieall Satyre 
of every Man out of his Humor.” 1600, 16/. 

John Knox's “ Historic of the Church of Scotland;” 
original edition, 1584, 26/. 10s. 

“ Lectionarium. continens Epistolas et Evangelia; ” 
manuscript on vellum, small folio, 650/. 

“Lectionarium Ecclcsiae Romanae,” 6/. 10s. 

“Lectionarium et Sequentiae cum Antiphonario et 
Orationibus pro Festis Ecclesiae Komanae,” 99/. This 
manuscript is said to have been the gift of Pope Leo 
X. to Cardinal Bembo. 

A. Leighton—“Appeal to the Parliament; or, Sion’s 
Plea against tho Prclacie,” with two curious engrav¬ 
ings ; fine copy in morocco, small 4to. Printed tho 
yoar and moncth wherein Kochell was lost (Scptemlier, 
1628)—7/. 2s. 6rZ. F'or writing this work the author 
was twice publicly whipped and pilloried in Cheap- 
side, had his ears cut off, his nose twice slit, and his 
checks branded with “S.S." (sower of sedition), and 
was imprisoned eleven years in the Fleet. 

J. Leylande.—-“ Laboryouse Journey and Sorche for 
England’s Antiquities, enlarged by Johan Bale;” 
black letter, in tho original calf binding, 16mo.; 
"emprinted by Johan Bale,” 1549—22/. 

“ C. Linnaci Systems Naturae,” 2 vols. in 3, uncut, 
interleaved and filled with innumerable notes in the 
autograph of Thomas Gray the poet; Holmiae, 1758- 
59 -42/. 10*. 

W. Lithgow.—“ Most Delectable and True Dis¬ 


course of an Admired and Painful Peregrination from 
Scotland to tho most famous kingdoms in Europe, 
Asia, and Africa,” with commendatory verses, by 
Patrick Hannay, Robert Allen, and John Murray; 
small 4to., 1623—18/. 

Longus,—“ Les Amours Pastorales de Daplmis et 
Chloe (traduites du Grec par Jaques Arayot);” fine 
impressions of the engravings made after designs by 
the present Duke of Orleans; small 8vo; Paris, 1718 
—137/. 

“ Meeting of Gallants at an Ordinarie, or the Walkes 
in Powles," black letter, in verso and prose, fine copy 
in calf, small 4to, printed by T. C. and are to be soldo 
by Matthew Lawe, dwelling in Paules Churchyard, 
1604—70/. 

J. Milton.—“A Masko presented at Ludlow Castle, 
1634” (“Comas”), first edition, portrait by Dolle; 
small 4to, 1637—21/. 

J. Milton.—“ Lyeidas ”—“ Obsequies to the Memory 
of Mr. Klward King, Anno Dom. 1638,” verses in 
Greek and Latin, among which is “ Lyeidas,” first 
edition ; small 4to. Camb., 1638—37Z. 

Milton's “ Poems.” loth English and Latin (includ¬ 
ing “Juvenile Poems” and “Comus”), first collective 
edition; small 8vo. 1645—10/. 10s. 

Milton’s “Paradise Lost, a Poem,” first odition, 
with two additional title-pages, with the name of S. 
Simmons, in 1668 and 1669, small 4to., Peter Parker, 
1667, 22/. 

Milton's Autograph. Danto, L’Amoroso Convivio, 
Vinegia, 1529.—G. della Cassa Rime et Prose ; on the 
title-page in the autograph of the Poet is written, 
“lo. Milton pre 10d 1629 triest,” and at the end of 
the Rime is an entire sonnet transcribed by Milton 
from the edition of 1623, ivi, 1563, Varchi Sonetti, 
40/. 

Milton Autographs, two works formerly in the 
possession of tho Poet.—1. A. Rosso, “MelHelico- 
nium,” with verses addressed to Rosso on his Mel in 
the autograph of Milton, signed I. M. and a couplet, 
also holograph, 16mo, 1646. 2. “ Le Vieux,” “ Na¬ 

ture Brevium,” with autograph signature of the Poet, 
“Iohes Milton me possidet;” black letter, 16mo, R. 
Tottell, 1584, 88/. 


SELECTED BOOKS. 

General Literature and Art. 

BcnsE, E.. Select Works. Edited, iic., by E. J. Payne, BA.. 
C’lnreniiou Dress. 4s. &/. 

Furness, Mrs. H. H. A Concordance to Shakespeare’s Poems. 
Triibner. 

LA FiZELifeRE, A. de, Champflecrt, et F. Hknriet. La Vie 
et l'ceavrc rte Cbintreuit. Fnris : Ciubirt. 35 fr. 

Lee, J. E. Roman Imperial Fhotogrnphs; being a selection 
of forty enlarged photographs of Roman coins. Long¬ 
mans. 31*. 6 d. 

PnEssENsft, E. de. La liberty retigiense en Europe depnis 1870. 
Paris : Sandoz et Fischbncher. 4 fr. 

SwiNnraNE, A. C. Bothwell. Clmtto A Windns. 12i. ftd. 

Van V i.otkn, J. Nederlands Schilderknnst van de 14* tot de 
IS* Eenw. Amsterdam : Van Kampen. 

Vinet, E. L’art et 1'archCologie. Paris : Didier. 7 fr. 50 a 

History . 

Boirrtf.r, G. Ln religion romaine d’Auguste anx Antonins, 
runs : Hnchettc. 15 fr. 

Dei.irlk, L. Mandements et notes divers de Charles Y. (1364- 
1380), reCneillis danR les collections de la Biblioth6que 
nationale. Paris : Imp. Nat. 

FaliEr, L. Etudes historiqncs et philosophiqncs sur les civili¬ 
sations. Azt^qne. Am^rique du centre, p£rnvienne. 
Domination <les Incas. Royaume tie Quito. OoGanie. T. 2. 
Paris : Garnier. 

Foster, J. Pedigrees of the County Families of Yorkshire. 
Vols. I. and II. West Riding. W. Wilfred Head, Plough 
Court, Fetter Lane. E.C. 

Gaii institntionnm libri IV. Ed. G. Studemund. Leipzig : 
Hirzel. 12 Thl. 

Leithes, Instructions diplomatiques et papiers d’Etnt du Car¬ 
dinal de Riebelien, par M. Avenel. Tome VII*. Paris: 
Firmin Didot. 12 fr. 

Pabtun Lkttkiir, The. Edited by James Gairdner. Vol. II. 
Arber. Is. M. 

Sathar, C. Bibliotheca Oraeca medii nevi. Tomns IV. M. 
Pselli Historia byzantina et alia opuscula. Paris : Moison- 
neuve. 10 fr. 

Seehohm, F. The Era of the Protestant Revolution. Long¬ 
mans. 2s. 6d. 

Walcott, M. E. C. Scoti-Monasticon : The Ancient Chirrch 
of Scotland. A History of the Cathedrals, Conventual 
Fonndations, Collegiate Churches, and Hospitals of Scot¬ 
land. Virtue. 42s. 

Physical Science , $c. 

Blytt, A. Norges Flora eller Bcskrivelser af de 1 Norge 
\ildtvoxcndo Karplanter tilligemcd Angivclser af deros 
Udbredelse. 2dcn Del, lste Hefte. Christiania : Cam- 
mermeyer. „ . „ 

Ermanx, A., und H. Pftkrsen. Die Grundlagen der Gnns- 
sischen Theorie und Erscheiuungen d. Erdmagnetismua im 
J. 1829. Berlin : Rcimer. 2 Thl. 

Saigey, K. Les Sciences au xviii* Si Me. La Physique de 
V oltaire. Paris : Bailliere. 6 fr. 


Sharpe, Bowdler. A Catalogne of the Birds in the British 
Museum. VoL I., containing the Accipitres, or Diurnal 
Birds of Prey. Qnaritch. 21s. 

Bpitzkr, 8. Nene Studicn liber Integration linearer -Differen- 
tial-Gleichungcn. Wien : Gerold’s Bohn. 2 Thl. 

Philology. 

Adah, L. De l’harmonie des voyellee dans les langues ouralo- 
altaiques. Paris : Moisonneuve. 8 fr. 60 c. 

HALfew, J. Melanges d’dpigrapkie et d’arch6ologie s&nitiques. 
Paris: Maisonnenve. 

Marazzi, A. Teutro scelto Indiano. Volume secondo: Mu- 
drar&xasa. Dhurtasamagama. Milano : Hoepli. 4 fr. 
Michael, H. De Ammiani Marcellini studiis Ciceronianis. 
Breslau : Kbbner. £ Thl. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE DECIPHERMENT OF THE HISSARLIK 
INSCRIPTIONS. 

Oxford: May 24,1874. 

In order to remove my doubts as to the varie¬ 
ties of each Cyprian letter which actually occur 
in inscriptions, and which in the alphabet cast for 
the Berlin Academy had necessarily to be merged 
into one common type, Professor Gomperz, of 
Vienna, has kindly sent me the following copies 
of the Hissarlik inscriptions which he has de¬ 
ciphered, with such varieties of each letter as he 
has himself carefully copied from other Cyprian 
inscriptions. His copies of the Hissarlik inscrip¬ 
tions are taken from photographs which Dr. 
Schliemann had expressly made for him, and 
which, on several points, differ from the copies, as 
photographed from drawings, given in his own 
book. His tracings of the corresponding Cyprian 
letters are taken from casts and photographs of the 
original inscriptions. I may quote his own 
words: “ I have not schematised, I have enlarged 
or reduced nothing. Every dot, every twist is 
copied with slavish accuracy from the best Cyprian 
documents. Nor have I allowed mysqlf to he 
eclectic, and to mix the lettera of different periods 
and localities.” 

Ta.ffo.i.di.o. i. 

Hissarlik, T. 13, No. 432. 

Hissarlik, T. 6, No. 208. 

Cyprian varieties of the same letters. 

41. 45. 12. 41. 8. 8. 


0 )\*0Ah 



Hi. la , e. 

Hissarlik, T. 19, No. 655. 



43. 20. 40(7) 


% * * 
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Ego tapatoroi. 
Cyprian varieties. 

42. ? 9. 80.11.25. I 

X f h -fTjl- 


Hissarlik, T. 190, No. 3,474. 

£ 

No. 30, po and pa (Brandis, No. 80) fre¬ 
quently ■written —, corresponding to the Baby¬ 
lonian syllabic sign a J, properly inclined, but 
here perpendicular. 

Hissarlik, T. 168, No. 3,273, and 3,278. 

si ta? ko dl | i tl ka go 0 



Hissarlik, T. 11, No. 366. 

* a l\ 

B ko go t 

Accepting these statements of Professor Gom- 

S erz, I can only repeat my conviction that his 
ecipherment of the first inscription, Tagoi dioi, 
seems to me almost bevond reasonable doubt. The 
interpretation of the other inscriptions is more open 
to criticism. The arrangement of the letters in No. 
666, to judge from Dr. Schliemann’s photographs, is 
very irregular, one letter only, as far as I can see, 
being on the seal, the others on the outside; while 
in No. 3,474, the second letter, which Professor 
Gomperz reads go, is unlike any other form of go 
which I can find. The style of this inscription, 
too, is strange, to say the least, nor are all the 
marks which I have on my copy of the hone ac¬ 
counted for in the decipherment by Dr. Gomperz. 
However, we must wait for the huger work which 
Professor Gomperz is preparing on the subject of 
the Cyprian inscriptions. 

In the Report of the Imperial Academy of 
Vienna, April 14, there are nine Cyprian inscrip¬ 
tions read and deciphered by Dr. Gomperz. 

Max Muller. 

Hotc. I have added the figures to each Cyprian 
letter, according to the order in which they are given 
by Brandis, Vertuch zur Entzifferung der Kgpritchtn 
Schrift. —M.M. 


EVE AND THE RIB. 

Berlin : May 19, 1874. 

I just see, from the Academy of May 16, that 
an etymological explanation of the name of Eve 
suggested by me, has not only been noticed in the 
Academy, but has even had the honour of being 
discussed by Mr. Poole. This will, I hope, justify 
me in putting before you more fully the argu¬ 
ments on which my etymology was founded, and I 
shall do this by replying seriatim to Mr. Poole’s 
objections. 

1. If Mr. Poole asserts that al-havani, ribs, is 
the plural of a singular hanijatun, I must confess 
mv ignorance of tne existence of such a singular. 
We all know that there is a word hanijatun, but 
that word does not mean rib. Hanijatun, as a 
singular of the plural havanin, is a pure gram¬ 
matical fiction, nowhere to be found m the the¬ 
saurus of real Arabic. 

2. That havanin must of necessity be traced 
back to a triliteral root hnv or hnj, i.e., to a 
radical word hana, is no doubt in accordance with 


the commonly received rules on plurals of the 
fava'ilu class ;* but within this class plurals like 
havanin; t'.e., plurals having but two firm conson¬ 
ants, require a particular treatment—nay, I might 
say, that every single one of them requires its 
own individual treatment. Mr. Poole would hardly 
feel inclined, for instance, to treat the plural 
mavanin, harbour,! as belonging to a verbal root, 
mana. Plurals of this class are frequently with¬ 
out any singular at all, or are to be classed as 
piuraiia tantum on account of the peculiar mean¬ 
ing which they have, besides sharing many affec¬ 
tions which distinguish weak bases in all Semitic 
dialects, and which bring many of theseplural forms 
into close relation not only with stems mediae, but 
also tertiae semivocalis. I only mention kavafin, 
rhymes (kafa and kafa, sectatus est); davani (dana 
and dana, vilis fuit) ; haviischin $ (hascha, closely 
related to hitscha); djavarin (with a parallel form 
djavarun, from diftra). If other scholars acknow¬ 
ledge the possible derivation of some of these 
plurals from biliteral roots, I am content with 
drawing from these observations this conclusion at 
least, that in several of them the v in the second 
place is not simply a formative element of the 
plural, but somehow or other connected with a 
radical v. §, || 

3. Following this line of reasoning, it would 
have been perfectly legitimate to trace back 
havanin, if not to hana, still to hana (stem hvn). 
That root exists, but has nothing to do with ribs, 
but only with time. On the other hand, it seemed 
to me when I first wrote on this subject—and it 
seems to me so still—that we cannot but recognise 
an intimate connexion between the word for ribs 
and the root hvj, meaning (1) to embrace; (6) to 

* The formation of the plurales fracti from lingular 
forms, adduced by grammarians, is mostly based on 
accidental and purely empirical abstractions, not on a 
real internal development. The form fava‘ilu stands 
by itself, as having alone (in Arabic and Ethiopic) re¬ 
ceived a syllabic increment behind the first radical 
letter. In this particular formation, however, so far 
as it refers to triliteral roots, I should feci inclined to 
admit the possibility of a real internal development. 
It seems to me that one might in the singular form 
fa'il(un), or fa ila(tun) look upon a as a representa¬ 
tion of an original av, so that the form fava'ilu, 
formed by insertion, would be an organic development 
of fav‘ilun. Tho o of the Hebrew part. po‘el should 
here be taken into account, though grammarians 
generally treat it as an obscured a, Arabic scholars 
might prefer to represent this process as caused by the 
insertion of v between two a’s, as representive of the 
Elif hamsatum, making fava'ilu to stand for fe’a'ilu. 

f If it were possible to derive this plural from 
ma’un (base mv), water, it would form an excellent 
analogon to havani from hv. I am content, how¬ 
ever, to abide by the ordinary view which makes it a 
plural of the singular min.'i, this mini being repre¬ 
sented as a derivation from th 3 Greek Ai pbr, after losing 
the 1 which was supposed to be the Arabic article. 

} The close connexion of the two stems hascha and 
hascha has been limited by Lane, in accordance with 
the views of native lexicographers. RaschS, which is 
frequently written hascha, is declared to be the only 
right spelling. The point of coincidence, however, 
between the two roots, is not thereby eliminated. 
Formations snch as hiischijjun, unsocial; huschigatun, 
inability for society ; huvaschatun, horrendum, cannot 
be severed from the base hascha. (See also conj. iii. 
and v. of tho same). 

§ In Hebrew, 6 in the second place is in many words 
purely formative, but this does not exclude its being 
radical in others. Interesting in this respect is the 
substantive scho’ah from a base med. v, while in the 
verb we have only the base tert. v. (Ewald, § 186, 
c. 72 b.) 

| Cases in which bases med. and tert. semivocalis 
form at the same time regular plurals of the form 
fav&’ilu are scarce; for instance, bava’iku (baka) and 
bavakin (baka). Nor is it by accident that Arabic 
lexicographers remark that baka is net a genuine 
Arabic base (Lane, I. i. 276;' therefore introduced 
after the schema of the forms had been established). 
Very instructive—though, of course, for the etymolo¬ 
gist only—is the plural davahinu. There is no 
corresponding singular form from a root d{jn. Gram- 

Di 


become round, hollow, or vaulted.^ The question 
how from such a root a form such as havanin 
could have arisen, may be solved by remembering 
the ingenious theory of Ewald, proposed as long 
ago as 1844, on the formation of the pluralis 
fractus. According to him, the type of most 
of the forms which here concern us would have 
to be explained by the process of an introsuscep- 
tion of the plural termination an. (See Zeitschrift 
fur Kunde des Morgeniandes, 1844, pp. 420, 433 ; 
Hebraische Orammatik, 8th ed. § 177 6.) Accord¬ 
ing to this view, an in havanin would have found 
its way between the second and third consonant of 
the root hvj, although, as Ewald remarks, our 
historical knowledge of the language enables us 
to see the a only, never the full an. I did not 
consider it, therefore, very bold to recognise in 
al-havani (for the indefinite havanin, again, is 
hardly to be met with) an original dual form of a 
simple hav (possibly hu, root hv), which form, 
when its dual character had been forgotten, 
assumed the ordinary plural termination. Thus 
hav would stand to hava (hvj) as ’ab to ’aba, not 
as derived, but as primitive.'* To recognise in 
it a dual was suggested by the nature of the 
case, by expressions suchas’ahrani, ruhbetani, etc., 
all signifying pairs of ribs; ft and, as to its form, 
by the well-known formation of duals of bi¬ 
literals, such as davani, jadani, damani, hanani; 
also abani and aljani. If Mr. Poole, in the third 
instance declares that a biliteral root of the plural 
havanin, could only be hn, not hv, I beg to reply, 
that exactly because I knew this to be the case, 
I tried to explain havanin by the admission of 
an original dual form. The difficulty, no doubt, 
is the lengthening of t to f, which I feel 
more strongly than even Mr. Poole, but which 
I cannot bring myself to consider as unsurmount- 
able. It would be out of place to appeal to the- 
treatment of final vowels in pausa and in metre, 
or of the pronominal suffix of the first person, 
except so far as it shows that the Arabic ear was- 
not entirely enslaved by the strict rules of gram¬ 
mar. Al-havani, instead of al-havani, is no more 
startling than al-djavaru instead of al-djavari, etc. 
The plural termination ani was so familiar to the 
Arabic ear that we meet with djavani instead of 
djavanibu. That a language may lose the tra¬ 
ditional consciousness of a numerical form is some¬ 
thing so well known to Semitic and other scholars 
that it would hardly seem courteous to remind 
Mr. Poole of such a fact.jt 

marians employ it as an anomaly with the singular 
du{j{janun. That there was a root daha (drh) with 
the same meaning, is proved by daihun, nocturnal 
darkness, which does Dot belong to daTia, to subject 
(trans. and reflect.), but to the group dhn (cf. dabnaua- 
tun, nocturnal darkness), and presupposes as to form 
abasedvfi. The consequences as to v in davahinu, 
and for the secondary character of n in the form are 
palpable. 

If With reference to hana it will have to be admitted 
that “ benders ” may mean sinews, but hardly bone. 

** Gesenius remarks in his Thesaurus (». v. hbl): 
“ The syllables hab, hab, ab, av, etc., have the meaning 
of breathing. In Hebrew hav refers to the breath of 
the pectoral cavity, while pii‘ch refers to labial, nu*ch 
to nasal, ru*ch to faucal breathing. In Arabic, tho 
words hava itu, drcumvallatio, havali, surrounding, 
are connected with (mv. 

tf This is not affected by Lane giving the number 
of the ribs as four, for they are to be taken as two 
pairs. In Hebrew common duals remain even when 
referring to odd numbers. Seven eyes, not ‘enim, but 
‘Snayim. 

) { Consider the well-known formation of plurals in 
Hebrew, Arabic, and Ethiopic, from plurals ; also 
’el6bim, sing. In the opposite direction we see 
plurals, such as schamajim, majim, become reaUy 
duals. Majim is treated as singular and becomes 
pluralised, memav, his waters. In the singular, Je- 
ruschalem we see before our eyes the final lem 
developed to a dual lajim. The notorious crux of Ibn 
Mukbil, viz., tau’abamjjani, may possibly be removed 
by admitting a popular dual tau’abani, raised to a 
new dual tau’abani, with the ’« fixed. (Base v'b; cf. 
va’bun, goblet; va'batun, well.) 
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I need hardly say that H was not my intention 
to enrich Arabic school-grammars with anew dual 
in ani, or to cavil in any way at the exquisite 
carefulness with which Arabic lexicographers 
have forced* the whole fauna of their language 
through the narrow gates of triliteral roots. But to 
the etymologist, to the historian of language, it is 
not only permitted, but, in cases like the present, 
it becomes his first duty to look through and 
beyond this carefully woven net of grammarians, 
and to watch language where it lives and 
grows on its native soil, in the mouths of the 
people, in the anomalies of the streets, and in the 
misunderstandings of the nursery. 

P. Rleinert. 


The Emtob will be glad if the Secretaries of Insti¬ 
tutions, and other persons concerned, will lend 
their aid in making this Calendar as complete as 
possible. 


APPOINTMENTS POE NEXT WEEK. 

SATURDAY, Jane 6, 1 p.ra. Sale at Christie's of the Barker 

Collection. 

3 pan. Royal Institution: Mr. R. A. 

Proctor on “ The Planetary 
System.” 

„ Institute of Actuaries: Anniver¬ 
sary. 

„ Crystal Palace Fourth Summer 
Conoert (English Music). 

„ New Philharmonic Concert (St. 
James's Hall). 

8 p.m. E. Silas's Concert (St. George's 
Hall). 

8.30 p.m. First Night of Giro fit- Girofla at 
the Op£ra Comique. 

Monday, June 8, 1 p.m. Sale at Christie’s of the Italian 

and French Decorative Objects 
in the Barker Collection. 

2 p.m. Sir Julius Benedict's Annual Con¬ 

cert (St. James's Hull). 

8 p.m. London and Middlesex Arelmco- 
lopical: Mr. T. Millxmrn on 
“ The History of Royston ; ” 
Mr. W. Rye to exhibit and 
describe a series of Diaries and 
Account-books kept by the 
family of Isham, of Lamport, 
from 1626 to 1737. 

8.30 p.m. Royal Unitod Service Institution : 

Major J. P. Morgan on “ Breeeh- 
loading and Mnzzle-louding 
Systems for Guns.” 

Tuesday, June 9, 1 p.m. Sale at Sotheby’s of the Old 

English Porcelain of R. Colson 
Taylor, Esq. 

8 p.m. Photographic. Anthropological 
Institute. 

Wednesday, June 10, 3 p.m. Royal Literary Fund. 

„ Madame Nilsson’s Concert (St. 
James’s Hull). 

4.15 p.m. Ro\al Society of Literature. 

8 p.m. Geological. Archaeological Asso¬ 
ciation. 

„ New Philharmonic Concert (St. 
James's Hull). 

8.30 p.m. First Night of L'Article 47 at the 
Princess’s Theatre. 

Thursday, June 11, 3 p.m. Mdlle. Krebs’s Second Piano Re¬ 
cital (St. James’s Hall). 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: General Meeting. 
„ Mathematical. 

8.30 p.m. Royal : Papers by Mr. J. N. 

Lockyer, Professor Roscoo and 
.M r. A. Schuster, Professor Owen, 
Mr. R. Mallet, and Dr. Burden 
Sanderson. 

Antiquaries. 

Friday, June 12, 1 p.m. Sale at Christie's of Sevres por¬ 

celain. 

3 p.m. Halle’s Sixth Recital (St. James’s 

Hall). 

4 p.m. Professor Bunnell Lewis’s First 

Lecture at University College 
on “ Classical Archaeology.” 

7 p.m. Literary and Artistic. 

8 p.m. Now Shakspere Society : Rev. F. 

G. Flcay on “ Certain Plays of 
Shakspere of which portions 
were written at different periods 
from other portions.” 

„ Astronomical. Quekctt Club. 


SCIENCE. 

An Introduction to the Critical Philosophy. 
Intended for the Use of Students. By W. 
H. S. Monck, Barrister-at-Law. (Dub¬ 
lin : William McGee, 1874.) 

This is an excellent little book, which will 
well repay the attention of all students of 
Kant. It contains in the short space of 168 


pages a summary and an interpretation of 
the Critic of Pure Reason. The mode of 
treatment is clear and straightforward, well 
calculated to let in light upon a subject 
which there is always so much temptation 
to make a mystery of. 

The author is himself a Kantian, and the 
object of his special admiration is the won¬ 
derful construction to which the Transcen¬ 
dental Analytic is devoted. Of this he says, 
at p. 75 :— 

“ The doctrine of the Schematism forms the 
key to the whole of its elaborate superstructure. 
The Categories are mere empty forms unless we 
can obtain objects to subsume under them; hut 
this can only be done by means of the Schemata, 
which, in realising the Categories, at the same 
time restrict their application to objects of possi¬ 
ble experience. The Categories without Schemata 
are perfectly indeterminate.” 

This is striking the right note. And the 
Principles are then shown to complete what 
the Schemata have begun. The Schemata 
work up the “ manifold of sense ” into a 
shape fitting it for union with the Categories ; 
are conditions of applying the Categories to 
sense, so as to produce experience. The 
Principles are the modes in which this appli¬ 
cation is effected. The Categories unite 
with the Schemata by or under the Princi¬ 
ples. The “sensible manifold” must take 
the shape of Schemata before it becomes sus¬ 
ceptible (so to speak) of the Categories; in 
their union the Principles are generated, 
which are the ultimate canons of judgment 
for all possible experience—Schemata, Cate¬ 
gories, and Principles alike flowing from the 
single, central, subjective unity, the Icli 
device. 

There are parts of Mr. Monck’s book in 
which it must be said that he seems not to 
be completely master of his subject; though 
even then he never ceases to be suggestive. 
One of these is his treatment of the Postu¬ 
lates of Empirical Thought, which are the 
fourth and last division of the Principles. 
Indeed he confesses his doubts as to the cor¬ 
rectness of his exposition of the First Postu¬ 
late, in a note at p. 70. But it must be 
remarked besides, that he does not give the 
true form of the Postulate itself. This runs, 
not as Mr. Monck gives it “ The formal con¬ 
ditions of experience must be assumed as 
possible,” but “ Whatever agrees with the 
formal conditions of experience (in intuition 
and concepts) is possible.” The statement 
is not that such and such conditions are pos¬ 
sible, but that the objects imagined, sche¬ 
matised representations, under such and such 
conditions, are possible. The Postulates are 
in fact definitions of the objectively (or in 
experience) possible, actual, and necessary ; 
definitions given by assigning the mode 
in which we form the notions of them. 
“They tell us,” says Kant in the note on 
the third Postulate, “ nothing else about a 
concept, but the act of the cognition-faculty 
by which it is produced.” Its content re¬ 
mains unaltered, the same for all three Pos¬ 
tulates. 

One of the most instructive discussions 
in the book is that on the Fourth Antinomy, 
and its difference in structure from the 
other three, at p. 111. Its Antithesis is 
peculiar in taking the shape of a dilemma, 
the argument in all the other cases being a 
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demonstration ex absurdo. Again, the 
distinction, in the three first Antinomies, 
p. 104, of the Thesis as maintaining the 
Absolute, the Antithesis the Infinite, in Sir 
William Hamilton’s sense, is most valuable; 
throwing light as it does on this later 
philosophy, the cardinal principle of which 
is thus seen to be nothing else than the 
unsolved Kantian Antinomies. 

I cannot but think, however, that Mr. 
Monck is sailing on a false tack in attempt¬ 
ing, as he does at p. 89, to bring the other 
two Ideas of the Reason, namely, the Soul and 
God, into more direct and complete relation 
with the Categories. The reason why there 
is this complete relation in the case of the 
Idea of the World is, that there is a real 
phenomenal world, with which the Idea of 
the World, or World in itself, is confused; 
and the dialectical mirage, Schein (which in 
this case is an Antinomy), arises, according 
to Kant, in applying the real forms of the 
real world to that real world itself, as if it 
was of the nature of the supposed one, the 
World in itself; to show which, these 
forms must be themselves examined, and 
the Categories directly applied. But wher¬ 
ever, in the Critic, the Categories are 
applied, we have them distributed under 
their four heads;—so in the Schemata; so 
in the Principles ; so in the corresponding 
table of the four kinds of Nothing (by the 
way, how comes this instructive table to be 
omitted ?) ; so, lastly, in the Antinomies. 
It is merely accidental to the Ideas of the 
Reason, that any of them should fall under 
the application of the table of Categories; 
they arise, as Mr. Monck very truly points 
out, from the three kinds of syllogisms, 
closing, as it were, the three vistas opened 
by those three methods of reasoning. It 
is only when there is a real phenomenal 
object, of like name with any of them, that 
they are subject to the application of the 
Categories. 

When Mr. Monck raises the point of the 
nature and validity of the’Law of Parcimony 
or Homogeneity, at pp. 149-152, he raises a 
question of the utmost importance. If 
Kantians should ever be driven to surrender 
the Categories as subjective law-giving to 
nature, they might possibly still entrench 
themselves behind the Law of Parcimony. 
But to enter on this subject would lead us 
too far. 

In concluding, Mr. Monck points his 
readers to “one or two defects in the system 
itself to which the disciples of Kant should 
direct their attention, if the doctrine of their 
master is ever to be generally accepted.” 
These are two—the position of the Noume- 
non in the Critical Philosophy, and the 
proper co-ordination of the Table of Cate¬ 
gories: two points, it may be said, of very 
unequal importance. The first is one which 
lies at the root of the whole post-Kantian 
schism, Fichte’s point of departure from 
Kant; and the very existence of Kantianism, 
as a system, seems to be involved in the 
possibility of maintaining at once the exist¬ 
ence of Noumena, and their essential dif¬ 
ference from Phenomena. Kantians, there¬ 
fore, and post-Kantians alike may be glad to 
see this point brought prominently forward 
for discussion. Suadworth H. Hodgson. 
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Indischc Studien : Beitrage fiir die Knnde des 

indischen Althertliums. Im Vereino mit 

mehreren Gelehrten herausgegeben von 

Dr. Albrecht Weber. Dreizehnter Band. 

(Leipzig : F. A. Brockhaus, 1873.) 

The periodical pnblication of -which the 
thirteenth volume forms the special subject 
of this notice was commenced in 1849. 
Three volumes are entirely occupied with 
the original texts of Sanskrit works of which 
complete editions had not previously ap¬ 
peared. Yols. vi. and vii. contain the hymns 
of the Rig Veda, edited by Professor 
Anfrecht, and in vol. xii. is printed the 
Taittiriya Sanhita, both in the Roman cha¬ 
racter. Another volume, the eighth, is de¬ 
voted to the subject of Indian metres. 

The contents of the remaining volumes are 
• of a miscellaneous character, such as shorter 
Indian texts with translations, analyses of 
different Sanskrit works, reviews of books 
in various departments of Indian literature, 
discussions on different questions of Indian 
literary history and antiquity, &c. &c. A 
great proportion of the contents of the 
volumes is from the pen of Professor Weber 
himself; but he has been largely assisted by 
other scholars. 

Omitting any reference to the contribu¬ 
tions of others, I may mention as among the 
most important of the editor’s own articles 
those on the two legends from the Satapatha 
Brahmana, regarding the deluge, and the im¬ 
migration and diffusion of the Aryans in 
India, Ac. (in vol. i.) ; the analyses of the 
Upanishads contained in Anquetil du Perron’s 
translation (in vols. i., ii., and ix.) ; the ac¬ 
count of the most recent researches on Bud¬ 
dhism ; and the paper on the connexion be¬ 
tween Indian and Greek fables (vol. iii.) ; 
the nuptial texts from the Vedas (vol. 
v.) ; the elaborate review of Professor Haug’s 
translation of the Aitareya Brahmana 
(vol. ix.) ; and the collectanea on caste- 
relations in the Brahmawas and Sutras, and 
contributions to a knowledge of the Vedic 
ritual (vol. x.). 

The volume which has just appeared con¬ 
tains four articles, all from the editor’s own 
pen. The first (pp. 1-128) is on the “ Pada- 
patha of the Taittiriya Sanhita,” i.e. the 
particular form of the text of that work in 
which the words, and even elements of 
words, are given in their isolated state, with¬ 
out those final and initial phonetic changes 
which they undergo when combined into 
complete words, simple or compound. The 
second paper (pp. 129-216) contains a trans¬ 
lation of the second book of the Atharva Veda, 
with explanatory notes. The third article 
(pp. 217-292) is a continuation of the paper 
on the “ Vedic Ritual of Sacrifice,” published 
in vol. x. The fourth article (pp. 293-496), 
of which I propose to give a more detailed 
account, relates to the Mahabhashya of 
Patanjali, illustrated by the Commentary of 
Kaiyyata, of which a complete (lithographed) 
edition, edited by two Pandits of the Govern¬ 
ment College in Benares, was published there 
in 1872. This work (then unpublished) 
had been already described in Professor 
Aufrecht’s Catalogue of the Sanskrit MSS. 
in the Bodleian Library, and in Professor 
Goldstiicker’s Panini. The Sutras or 
aphorisms of the great Indian grammarian 


Panini were discussed by Katyayana in 
his Varttikas, which do not form a com¬ 
plete commentary, but are merely a series 
of criticisms on such of the aphorisms as 
appeared to this author to be erroneous or 
defective, and are silent regarding those with 
which he had no fault to find. Patanjali, on 
the other hand, undertook the double task of 
controverting Katyayana, when he appeared 
to be wrong, and of criticising Panini. He 
also leaves many of the aphorisms without 
any comment. Of these latter, however, 
many are elsewhere quoted by the two critics 
in question, while others must be presupposed 
as necessary for the explanation of some on 
which they comment. There still, however, 
remain a number of the rules ascribed to 
Panini which are not thus certified, and 
many of which, as Professors Aufrecht and 
Weber suppose, may have arisen at a later 
period out of the Varttikas, or critical obser¬ 
vations on the original rules. The genuine¬ 
ness of the whole of Patanjali’s work itself, 
as we now have it, is not, as Professor Weber 
considers, beyond the reach of doubt, as 
some grounds exist for supposing that the 
book, after having been mutilated or cor¬ 
rupted, was subsequently reconstructed, and 
at the same time perhaps received various 
additions from the pen of the compiler. We 
cannot, therefore, be quite sure that any 
partievdar portions of the existing work have 
proceeded from Patanjali himself, or conse¬ 
quently that the statements and references 
which they contain convey to us contempo¬ 
rary information in regard to the events and 
circumstances of his age. At the same time, 
Professor Weber remarks that the general 
impression produced by the contents of the 
work is decidedly favourable to the supposition 
of its genuineness. A further question arises, 
whether the fact of the book, as it stands, 
leaving so large a portion of Panini’s apho¬ 
risms untouched, does not result from the 
circumstance of its being merely a collection 
of fragments rescued from the wreck of the 
original commentary. This, however, Weber 
regards as an improbable supposition, since 
the work, as we have it, is distinguished by 
a character of essential unity, arising from 
its being mostly a defence of Panini against 
Katyayana—a character which would be dif¬ 
ficult to explain if it were merely a recom¬ 
bination of fragments of the original book. 
Having premised these reservations, Pro¬ 
fessor Weber proceeds to extract from 
the Mahabhashya a variety of particulars 
which throw light on the age of its author 
(or, at least, on that of the parts of the 
work in which these particulars are found), 
and on the political, religious, social, 
and literary condition of the contemporary 
Indians. Thus, illustrations of grammatical 
rules are given which contain allusions to 
sieges by a Grecian king, and to sacrifice 
performed on behalf of an Indian prince, 
Pushyamitra, which (even if we are to 
suppose that they are current examples bor¬ 
rowed by the author from his predecessors) 
at all events show that the writer who 
employs them was posterior to the historical 
events and persons referred, to. These re¬ 
ferences, however, do not enable Professor 
Weber to fix Patanjali’s date more precisely 
than by placing it somewhere between b.c. 
160 and a.d. 60, though a different conclu¬ 


sion is deduced from them by others. Among 
the items of contemporary information drawn 
by Professor Weber from the Mahabhashya, 
is a complaint of the writer of that work 
that the study of grammar, which had been 
diligently prosecuted in earlier times, was 
neglected in his own days,—a complaint, 
however, which Professor Weber considers 
to be shown by the other data supplied by 
the work, to be groundless. Professor 
Weber also finds in the book clear allusions 
to Buddhism; to a treatise on the Lokayata 
or materialistic philosophy (while in one of 
the aphorisms of Panini himself mention is 
already made of atheists and fatalists) ; to- 
the Brahmanical deities of the Epio period, 
Siva, Vishnu, &c.; to images of the gods ; to 
Vasudeva or Krishna as a god or demigod, 
and to his having slain Kansa and bound 
Bali,—events which were represented iu 
pictures and on the stage, and celebrated by 
bards; to the seven dvlpas, or continents of 
the earth, to the limits of Aryavarta (the 
most holy portion of India), and to various 
other geographical details; to provincial 
differences of language, and indications of 
the supersession of Sanskrit by Prakrit; and 
to the preceding grammatical literature, 
both antecedent and subsequent to Panini. 
Some particulars are given of the relations 
between teachers and their pupils. If a 
youth intonated a word with a false 
accent, he had his ears boxed. The 
teacher sat on a pure spot, with a bunch of 
sacred grass in his hand, with his face to 
the east, and gave his instructions with the- 
aid of gestures, movements, eye and voice. 
A pupil who was constantly changing his 
master was called a iirtha-kdka, or wandering 
crow. The grammarians had frequent dis¬ 
cussions, and often, in the heat of argument, 
called each other by hard names. Females 
are also alluded to as teachers, which shows 
the high position which the fair sex occu¬ 
pied, at least among the Brahmans. Among 
the literary data furnished by the Mahab¬ 
hashya may be-mentioned the fact that the- 
words quoted as the initial words of the 
Atharva Veda are not the same as those 
with which the text of that Veda, as we now 
have it, commences, and are not found before 
the sixth hymn of the latter; and a word 
shashfipatha, which shows that the Sata- 
patha Brahmana consisted at one time of 
only sixty, instead as afterwards, and now, 
of a hundred sections. In a passage which 
had been previously quoted by Professor 
Goldstiicker, the Mahabhashya declares the 
Vedic texts to be uncreated and eternal as 
regards their sense, though it is allowed that 
the order of the words is not eternal, but in 
many cases varies in the different recensions. 
Writing is referred to as practised by Brah¬ 
mans. Then, as now, the Veda was read by 
many without being understood. In on& 
place the word diman, or self, is clearly 
stated (though this was recognised before) 
to have a double sense—that of body as well 
as soul. Various allusions are also found 
relating to social life and morality, to 
amusements, literature, and dramatic ex¬ 
hibitions. 

The dissertation of which an account has 
just been given, forms a sequel to two former- 
articles by Professor Weber, one in the first 
volume of the Indische Stu-divn, headed 
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“ Sketches from the Age of Panini,” in 
which the author seeks to derive from the 
references which that writer’s aphorisms 
contain an idea of the extent of the litera¬ 
ture which existed in his time. The second 
article is one in the fifth volume of the In¬ 
docile Stadien, which treats of the age of 
Panini, and Professor Goldstiicker’s views 
on that and other subjects, of which it 
contains an elaborate review. Professor 
Goldstiicker assigns a high antiquity to 
Panini, placing him before Buddha; and as 
he accepts the year 543 B.c. as the date of 
the death of the latter, if we assume that the 
sage’s labours extended over a period of forty- 
eight years, we arrive at the year 591 b.c. as 
the time when he came forward as a teacher; 
so that we must place Paaini, if he preceded 
Buddha, as high as the seventh century if.c. 
This view Professor Weber contests, holding 
that it is proved by various allusions to 
Buddhistic practices, which he adduces from 
Pauini, and by other considerations, that 
the great grammarian lived after the estab¬ 
lishment of Buddhism. Professor Weber 
also denies the validity of the proofs brought 
forward by Professor Goldstiicker, to show 
the following points, viz.: (a) that Katyayana, 
the critic of Pareini, lived at a very long period 
after the latter; (6) that the white Yajur 
Veda did not yet exist in his time; (c) that 
the Pratisakhyas were subsequent to his 
age; and (d) that, in short, of all the San¬ 
skrit works known to us, only the hymn- 
collections of the Rik, and Saman, the Sanhita 
of the black Yajur Veda, and the Nirukta of 
Yaska then existed. Although I do not 
venture to pronounce an opinion on all the 
matters at issue between these two scholars, 
I think that Professor Weber generally or 
often succeeds well in controverting those 
views of his antagonist to which he is 
opposed, and in vindicating his own posi¬ 
tions ; while the moderation of language and 
temper which he maintains throughout the 
discussion, notwithstanding the temptations 
to a different course which were unfortu¬ 
nately offered by the tone and character of 
the work to which he was replying, redounds 
highly to his credit. 

Professor Weber has been charged with too 
.great haste and rashness, in the publication of 
premature conclusions and uncertain specu¬ 
lations, which he has afterwards found him¬ 
self obliged to modify. Though in such 
cases a reasonable amount of circumspection 
is desirable, I think that procedure such as 
Professor Weber’s is preferable to the procras¬ 
tination of those who, dissatisfied with such 
certainty as may in the meantime be attain¬ 
able, and in the hope that further research 
will throw light on what is at present ob¬ 
scure, continue to suppress the more or less 
probable results which have been already 
acquired, until, perhaps, all chance of giving 
them to the world is lost. To me it appears 
that, in such a comparatively unexplored 
region as that of Indian antiquity, the 
right course to be followed in the circum¬ 
stances supposed, is to communicate to the 
learned world such new information or con¬ 
clusions as after a reasonable measure of re¬ 
flection appear to be obtainable from the study 
of the documents for the first time brought to 
light: for although the literature of India 
is not yet completely known, we already 


possess a sufficient acquaintance with the 
productions of its different periods to be able 
to reject at once anything which is incon¬ 
sistent with the genius and general charac¬ 
ter of the whole. Competent scholars are in 
no danger of falling into the snares in which 
Colonel Wilford in earlier, and M. Jacolliot 
in recent, times have been entangled, and 
receiving for genuine Indian myths or 
legends, the fabrications of interested Brah¬ 
mans. By publishing such new data as he 
may have succeeded in bringing to light, 
and stating such conclusions as they appear 
to imply, the investigator will obtain the 
benefit of the criticism and suggestions of 
other scholars, and the way will thus be 
more speedily prepared for the formation of 
mature opinions upon the questions involved. 

While there are some of Professor Weber’s 
opinions, such as those connected with the 
supposition of Christian influences on the 
development of Indian beliefs, on which, 
owing to insufficient examination of the 
data, I am not prepared to pronounce an 
opinion, I consider that by his manifold and 
diversified researches in the most various 
departments of Sanskrit and Prakrit litera¬ 
ture, to which I am unable to refer here 
more particularly, he has succeeded in throw¬ 
ing so much light upon numerous questions 
and subjects connected with Indian history 
and antiquities, as to entitle him to be ranked 
among the most distinguished of contem¬ 
porary Indianists. J. Muik. 

NOTES AND NEWS. 

We understand that at a recent meeting of the 
committee for conducting the Sub-Wealden Ex¬ 
ploration, it was decided to take measures to 
continue the boring beyond the depth of one 
thousand feet. That depth is now nearly attained. 
At the time we write, an accident has happened 
to the machinery, which has caused operations to 
be temporarily suspended. 

Additional evidence tending to support the 
conclusion that the Hellenic Peninsula was con¬ 
nected with the continent of Africa during the 
Miocene period, has recently been brought to 
light by the discovery of a fossil cycad at Koumi, 
in Euboea. The rich Miocene flora of Koumi has 
been studied by several naturalists, and its rela¬ 
tions to the African flora did not escape the acute 
observation of the late Professor Unger. M. 
Gorceix has now discovered the impression of 
the frond of a cvcadaceous plant, which has 
been referred, by M. G. de Saporta, to the re¬ 
cent genus Encephalartos, now confined to South¬ 
ern Africa. The species has been dedicated to 
its discoverer, and described before the Academy 
of Sciences of Paris as E. Gorceivian us. This 
discovery supplies an interesting link in the history 
of the Cycadeae in Europe. During the Secondary 
period cycads were abundant; they have left their 
remains, for example, in ourPurbeek “ dirt-beds,” 
and are known to the Portland quarrymen as 
“ birds’ nests.” Subsequently, however, the order 
appears to have been but feebly represented in 
Europe, and tertiary cycads are extremely rare. 
The Koumi specimen furnishes, therefore, an ac¬ 
ceptable proof that cycads still flourished in 
Europe during the Miocene period. 

To prove that most of the lignites and plant- 
beds of Western America are not of Eocene age, 
as has been asserted by some authorities, is the 
main object of a paper communicated to a recent 
number of Sillimnns Journal, by Dr. J. S. New¬ 
berry. The author believes that some of the 
western lignites are of Cretaceous and some of 
Miocene date; but he maintains that no group of 
plants comparable with the Eocene flora of Europe 
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—such as that of the Isle of Sheppey or of Monte 
Balco—has up to the present time been found 
anywhere in America. 

It is well known that extensive deposits of 
coal, or lignite, of Liassic age, are worked at 
Funfkirehen, in Hungary. A valuable series of 
fossil plants from this neighbourhood has been 
collected by Herr Boeckh, of Pesth, and a report 
upon this collection has been presented by Dr. 
Stur to the Imperial Geological Institute of 
Vienna. The fossils were collected not only from 
the coal-bearing Lias, but also from certain sand¬ 
stones which occur between the Lower Lias and 
the Muschelkalk. The lowest horizon from which 
Boeckh has obtained fossil plants is immediately 
above the Muschelkalk, in what appears to be the 
equivalent of the -BmVdia-limestonea of Wiirzburg. 
A second plant-bearing zone was found in the upper 
part of the sandstones, and it is inferred, from the 
character of the fossils, that this portion of the 
series belongs to the Rhoetic formation. The 
third stage from which specimens were collected 
coincides with the lowermost lignites of Fiinf- 
kirchen, and the frequent occurrence here of 
Equisetitis Ungcri, Ett., leaves little doubt that 
these beds really belong to the Lias; hence the 
limits between the Rhoetic and the Lias must be 
drawn somewhere between these two plant-bearing 
horizons. 

Is the peculiar structure known as Eozoon a 
true fossil of foraminiferal type, or is it, after all, 
nothing more than the result of chemical and 
physical action? This old controversy betweeu 
Dr. Carpenter and Professors King and Rowney, 
has been recently revived, in the Annals and 
Magazine of Natural History, by Mr. J. H. 
Garter. The current number of the Annals 
contains an able paper by Dr. Carpenter, in 
which he not only replies to Mr. Carter’s 
strictures, but seeks to refute the anti-eozoonists 
generally. After contending that the arrange¬ 
ment of the so-called nummuline tubulation 
of Eozoon is not incompatible with true num¬ 
muline structure, he brings forward several 
striking points of conformity between the charac¬ 
ters exhibited by the best preserved specimens of 
Eozoon and those of certain Foraminiiera. As it 
is now nearly ten years since the Eozoon Canadense 
was introduced to the geological world, it is not 
without interest to find Dr. Carpenter giving a 
sketch of its history. In this sketch he reviews 
the general evidence on which ho and the Cana¬ 
dian naturalists relied in concluding that the 
structure then newly discovered in certain ophites, 
or serpentinous limestones, from the Lower Laureu- 
tian rocks of Canada, represented a true organism; 
that the microscopic characters of this oiganism 
placed it among the Foraminifera; and that this 
foraminifer was, in fact, the oldest fossil 
known to the palaeontologist. It appears that 
Dr. Carpenter is endeavouring to persuade his 
friends in Canada to join with him in the prepara¬ 
tion of a monograph on Eozoon, to be submitted 
to the Palaeontographical Society. 

Geological news from Persia has been sent 
home to Vienna by Dr. Emil Tietze, who is at 
present engaged in exploring the mineral resources 
of that country. During his journey from Tittis 
to Teheran he had but little opportunity for 
making geological observations ■, and as soon as he 
reached Teheran he was attacked by typhoid fever. 
On his recovery he proceeded to explore the 
Alburs mountains, north of Teheran, where he 
found good lithographic limestones and large 
deposits of gypsum. Above the village of Rute 
he observed two beds of coal, in greenish sand¬ 
stone, with argillaceous brown iron ore in the 
neighbourhood. Iron ore and coal were also found 
in similar sandstone elsewhere, whilst copper ores, 
consisting of malachite and copper pyrites, were 
also discovered in the Alburs range. In a second 
letter, Dr. Tietze describes his visit to the coal- 
deposits of Hif, where the mineral fuel, as else¬ 
where, is found in association with iron ore. It 
appears that the Persian coal does not belong to 
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the true palaeozoic coal-measures, but is of meso- 
zoic age; nevertheless it is said to be of good 

S ualitv, and is likely to prove of great value to 
ie country. Dr. Tietze has discovered, in the 
vallev of Chosen, five or six veins of nickel ore, 
consisting of kupferniekel and green nickel-ochre, 
occurring in diabase-porphyry. 

A JotntNET last summer through the south¬ 
western part of Transylvania, has enabled Dr. 
C. Doelter to communicate to the last part of the 
Jahrbuch d. k.k. Geolog. Reiehsanstalt an inter¬ 
esting paper, entitled “ Aus dem Siebenbiirgischen 
Erzgebirge.” The country visited lies between 
the river Aranyos and the Maros, and includes the 
mining districts around Verespatak and Offenb&nya. 
Observations were specially made on the eruptive 
rocks, of which several new occurrences were 
noted. The rocks which break through the crys¬ 
talline slates of the Gaina appear to be andesites, 
and the tertiary eruptive rocks are also for the 
most part andesites, including a quartziferous 
variety which has been distinguished under the 
name of dacite. Dr. Doelter has specially addressed 
Himself to the stud}' of the Transylvanian trachytes, 
and has recently contributed a valuable paper on 
these rocks to Tsekermnk's Mincralogische Mitthei- 
luiigcn. 

The French Academy of Sciences has elected 
M. de Kokscharow foreign correspondent in the 
section of mineralogy, in place of the late Professor 
Sedgwick. 

Geology of Spitzbergen .—The Revue Seientifique 
reports an account given to the Austrian Institute 
of Geology, of a journey to the west coast of 
Spitzbergen, made by R. von Drasche, in 1873. 
Contrary to what he observed on the neighbouring 
coast of Scandinavia, he found Spitzbergen very 
rich in sedimentary formations, all the strata ex¬ 
cept the Silurian being represented. The formation 
of Hekla-IIook, probably corresponding with the 
Devonian, attains a great development at Belsund, 
Eisfjord, the Isle of Prince Karl-Vorland, Wydie 
Bay, and the region north-east. 

Permian fossils were found at Cape Bohemann 
by Professor Nordenskiold. The carboniferous 
limestone was rich in fossils on the west coast, and 
at Hinlopen-Strat: “ The triassic formation, with 
saurian remains, is seen at Eisfjord, Cape Thord- 
sen, the promontory of Stans, and at Barentz. 
Jurassic strata were observed at Onpe Agardh, in 
Storfjord, and in the Bay of Advent, in Eisfjord. 
The miocene beds of Belsund and Eisfjord ex¬ 
hibited a great abundance of vegetable debris. 
Recent formations were in default, and glacial 
striae were rarely seen, probably on account of 
the rapid destruction of the rocks. 

Of the crystalline rocks specimens were col¬ 
lected of gneiss, granitic gneiss, and more rarely 
of granite. These rocks were observed at locali¬ 
ties extending from the seven ice mountains of 
Magdalen Bay, Amsterdamo, and Dansko, to Red 
Bay. In Magdalen Bay, Von Drasche observed a 
crystalline limestone intercalated on the gneiss, 
and rich in crystals of garnet, titanite, chondro- 
dite, &c. The mountains of Magdalen Bay and 
of the strait of Smeeringberg are remarkable 
for their crater forms. Although composed of 
gneiss, they present numerous crater-like cavities, 
sloping towards the coast and in a line with it. 
Their hollows are filled with snow, and glaciers 
issue from them. The gneiss strata incline regu¬ 
larly towards the north and show no special rela¬ 
tion to their peculiar forms, and the same confi¬ 
guration is seen at Wydie Bay, and is ascribed 
to the erosive action of glaciers. 

On the plateaux forming the eastern part of 
Dansko and Amsterdamo, von Drasche observed 
enormous erratic blocks, composed chiefly of granite, 
syenite, and gneiss. These fragments do not be¬ 
long to any of the rocks of the district, and he 
supposes them brought by glaciers from the in¬ 
terior of Spitzbergen, or even from more northern 
regions. Black limestones and chloritic schists, 
like those of Taurus, represent the Devonian 


formation. In the Isle of Sarl-Prinz-Vorland 
are highly disturbed calcareous schists sur¬ 
mounted by a quartzose conglomerate with a 
chloritic cement. This last forms two colossal 
pyramids at the entrance of a large valley. In 
the carboniferous rocks at Azelo, corals, bryozoa, 
productus, and spirifer, are found in great quan¬ 
tities. 

The triassic formations are largely represented at 
Cape Thordsen. In the middle of bituminous 
schists in a valley of Norweg, the limestone 
concretions are rich in nautilus, halobia, etc., and 
the remains of a vertebrate, probably a saurian, 
were discovered. In the Goose Islands, a recent 
upheaval of the soil to the extent of eight or ten 
feet was noticed, and at this height above the 
high tide level some shells of Mylilus edulis 
(mussel), perfect, and preserving their blue colour. 
It is remarkable that this mollusk is not now 
found alive further north than Tromso. No 
animal fossils were found in the tertiaries, but 
frequent remains of plants. 

The Slav Gipsies of Montenegro. — Das 
Ausland (No. 21, 1874) has a long letter from 
Herr B. Bogisic on these gipsies, wbo are repre¬ 
sented as speaking only the Servian language, 
even their old men being unacquainted with 
the gipsy tongue, and having no intercourse with 
the nomadic gipsies, whom they despise. In 
religion they follow the local faith, being mostly 
Mahometans where the Turks prevail. They 
carry on the business of lock and other smiths 
as public functionaries, the tribe providing 
workshop and tools, and each family contributing 
an annual supply of raw products, wheat, &c. 
Although not prevented by any positive law, they 
do not intermarry with the Montenegrins, the 
poorest of whom would not give his daughter to 
a rich gipsy. 

Proceedings of the Belgian Academy .—Among 
the papers recently presented to the Academic 
Royale des Sciences, Belgium, we find one by Dr. 
Putzeys “ On the Centres of Vaso-motor Nerves,” 
on which M. Schwann reports that it confirms the 
experiments ofMM. Golz, Schlesinger, Freusberg, 
and Vulpian, showing that the spinal marrow is, 
at least in frogs, as important as the medulla 
oblongata in affecting the tonicity of blood-vessels. 

M. Louis Henry contributes an elaborate paper 
on “The Products of adding Ilypochlorous Acid 
to Allylie Compounds,” which does not admit of 
intelligible abbreviation. lie arrives at the con¬ 
clusion that the hypochlorous acid divides itself 
into two parts, chlorine, and hydroxyl, which 
severally unite to two of the three molecular 
groups of which he supposes allvl to be formed. 

M. Alfred Gilkinket contributes “ Morpho¬ 
logical Researches on the Pyrenomyceles," com¬ 
mencing in this paper with Sordaria fimieola 
(Sphaeria f.) or Asses’ Dung Sphneria, the develop¬ 
ment of which is illustrated by numerous draw¬ 
ings. It appears that the spores of this little 
fungus are provided with two membranes and 
surrounded by a gelatinous substance which swells 
up on contact with water. At one pole they are 
perforated by a canal or “germinative pore” 
through which the endospore and protoplasm pass 
to form the vesicle from whence the first mycelium 
threads grow. After five or six days, one of the 
mycelium cells buds, and gives rise to a tube 
which rolls itself into a spiral, much like what 
M. de Bary observed in Eurotium. This is 
the carpogone, or female organ. Tho male 
organ ( pollinode ) is formed at its base, and 
the two enter into combination, either directly 
or by endosmotic communication, the former 
seeming moat probable. M. E. van Buneden re¬ 
marks that these observations confirm previous 
intimations of the sexuality of the Ascomycetes. 

M. Edouard Morren communicated a note on 
“ The Mechanical Theory of Heat as applied to 
the Growth of Plants.” He remarks that M. 
Barthdlemy spoke of the growth of a Bamboo in 
the Jardin des Plantes, Montpellier, at the rate of 
a centimetre per hour, last July, as an act that 


ought to coincide with the fixation of a consider¬ 
able quantity of carbon. Such coincidence he 
considers unnecessary, as the carbon fixed in the 
green organs of plants by the decomposition of 
carbonic acid under solar influence, is not imme¬ 
diately applied to the formation of the tissues 
of new organs. The materials of growth are 
supplied by organic matters previously elaborated, 
and their application to the requirements of growth 
is accompanied by an expenditure of force needed 
for their circulation and transformation. We 
often see plants grow, or sprout, when they do not 
fix any carbon. Tubers, bulbs, buds, and seeds, 
at the time of sprouting, not only fix no fresh 
carbon, but lose a certain quantity of that element 
in the course of their respiration, and the heat 
furnished by this combustion occasions the motions 
necessary for the sprouting. (Bulletin de lAeademie 
Royale des Sciences.) 

Ix clearing a cave near the mill of Liesberg, 
Canton of Bern, a number of bones and stone im¬ 
plements were discovered, which have been ex¬ 
amined bv M. Quiquerez, of Bellerive, and Pro¬ 
fessor Riittimeyer, of Bale. The bones were 
recognised by the latter as remains of animals of 
the glacial period, amongst them being reindeer 
horns and bones of species still in existence. The 
stone implements are of the same description as 
those lately collected by M. Quiquerez near Belle¬ 
rive, along with a great number of bones, im¬ 
bedded in the alluvium, of deer of different 
species, the wild boar, the Bos primiyenius, a 
fragment of a tooth of a mammoth, &c., all 
dating from the auartenary epoch. It will be 
remembered that about a year ago M. Quiquerez 
found traces of man from the antediluvian period 
in that locality. His former observations have 
now been fully confirmed, and M. Quiquerez in¬ 
tends publishing shortly the results oi his re¬ 
searches in a pamphlet. 

The Aromatic Substance of Vanilla. —M. Hoff¬ 
mann lately presented to the Society of Biology, 
Paris, a paper by two of his pupils on “ The Syn¬ 
thesis of the Aromatic Substance of Vanilla,” 
showing that the cambium of conifers contains a 
crystalline substance belonging to the group of 
glucosides, which when brought in contact with 
emulsine breaks up into glucose (grape sugar), and 
a crystallisable body which when treated with an 
oxyilising agent, like bichromate of potash, pro¬ 
duces crystals containing the aromatic material. 
(Revue Seientifique.) 

Polymorphic Butterfiies .—The American Natu¬ 
ralist for May contains a paper by Mr. Samuel 11. 
Scudder on this subject, from which it appears 
that the researches of Mr. Edwards show the Ajax 
butterfly to appear under three distinct forms, 
which nave been named Walsliii, Telamonides, 
and Marcellus. Usually the imago exhibits “ sea¬ 
sonal polymorphism,” Walshii appearing in early 
spring, Telamonides in late spring, and Marcellus 
in summer and autumn. Mr. Scudder observes 
that “ Telamonides appears not to be the direct 
conseasonal produce of Walshii, but both are made 
up of butterflies which have wintered as chrysa¬ 
lides, those which disclose their inmates earliest 
producing Walshii, the others Telamonides; while 
all butterflies produced from groups of the same 
season—and there are several successive broods— 
belong to Marcellus.” Such facts have an impor¬ 
tant bearing on the origin of species. 

Limiting Noxious Insects .—In a paper in tho 
American Naturalist for May a curious experi¬ 
ment, made by Captain Beebe on the recommen¬ 
dation of Dr. Le Baron, State entomologist for 
Illinois, is described. It appears that the oyster- 
shell bark louse of the apple tree, a very noxious 
parasite, is subject to the attacks of a little four¬ 
winged insect, aphelinus (Chalcis mytdaspidis), 
which pierces the scale of the bark louse, and lays 
her eggs inside. The grubs of the aphelinus, 
hatched from these eggs, devour the bark louse 
and her young. Captain Beebe placed some 
apple twigs, believed to have been operated upon 
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by the aphelinus, on trees badly infested with the 
bark lice, and in the following year there appeared 
reason for supposing that specimens of aphelinus 
had been reared and acted in their usual way upon 
the bark lice. As the aphelinus is only one twenty- 
fifth of an inch long, and the hole she makes in¬ 
visible without a magnifying glass, Dr. Le Baron 
thinks the experiment scarcely conclusive, though 
decidedly encouraging, and he advises further 
efforts to naturalise this enemy of the bark-louse 
in the northernmost part of Illinois, where it has 
not hitherto been found. 

Hermaphrodism in Eggs.— M.Balbiani has recently 
exhibited to the Society of Biology, Paris, a number 
of eggs laid by silkworms that had not coupled. 
He stated that many of these eggs remained sterile, 
hut that some were in process of development, 
though none had hatched. The number of these 
fecund eggs varied according to the species of the 
silkworm moth from which they came, the greater 
part being produced by those races which had 
several broods in a year. Out of 0,000 eggs of a 
polyvoltine race, 513 hatched spontaneously; 
while out of 50,000 of an annual race, only twenty- 
nine were fertile. This enormous difference pro¬ 
bably arose from the feeble vitality of the eggs 
in the annual kinds; but however this might be, 
he thought the general fact could only be explained 
by supposing the hermaphrodism of the egg. 
(Reime Scienti/ique.) 

Phosphorus in Steel. —At a recent meeting of 
the Society of Civil Engineers, in Paris, M. 
Euverte, director of the works of Terrenoir, ex¬ 
plained the present state of the manufacture of 
phosphorised steel. It was not, he said, a ques¬ 
tion of purposely introducing the phosphorus in 
iron which did not contain it, but of how much 
might be left in without damage. From experi¬ 
ments made, it appeared that phosphorus might 
be introduced into cast steel on condition of 
eliminating the carbon; the less carbon left, the 
more phosphorus the compound might have. 
Steel containing about three and a half thou¬ 
sandths of phosphorus and one and a half 
thousandth of carbon was very malleable, and 
furnished rails of excellent quality, which lasted 
five or ten times as long as iron rails. It was 
reckoned that there were three millions of tons of 
old iron rails in France, six millions of tons in Eng¬ 
land, ten millions of tons in America, and ten 
millions of tons in the rest of the world capable 
of being transformed into the new steel. 


The fifty-second fasciculus (making the fifth of 
the seventh volume) of the great Sanskrit and 
German Lexicon, published under the auspices of 
the Imperial Academy of Sciences at St. Peters¬ 
burg, by Drs. O. Bdhtlingk and R. Roth, has 
lately reached this country. It comes down as 
far as the root smy. As * is the last letter but 
one of the Sanskrit alphabet, it will be seen that 
the lexicon is approaching its completion. The 
same word sarj occurs in p. 007 of Wilson’s Sans¬ 
krit Dictionary, 75 pp. from the end of the work, 
which contains in all 082 pp. The work of the 
two German lexicographers is a monument of the 
industry, accuracy, learning, and scientific scholar¬ 
ship—and in its Vedic department, of the acute¬ 
ness and originality—of its authors. A large 
portion of the fifth volume is occupied by addi¬ 
tions to, and improvements of, the previous parts 
of the dictionary; and the authors will no doubt 
have further additions and improvements to make 
at the end of their work. 

Messrs. Williams & Norgate will shortly 
publish a new work on Ecclesiastes, containing an 
introduction to the book, an exegetical analysis, 
and a new translation with critical notes by Mr. 
Thomas Tyler, M.A. Mr. Tyler published a small 
pamphlet, Notes on Ecclesiastes , which was favour¬ 
ably noticed by Ewald in the Gdttinqer Anxeigen 
and by Kuenen in the Theologische Tijdschrift. 

I>R. Richard Morris received the honorary 
degree of M.A. on May 28. He was presented 


by Dr. Michell, the public orator, who in a Latin 
speech dwelt on Dr. Morris’s publications in con¬ 
nexion with the Early English Text Society and 
the Clarendon Series, and recognised his great 
merits in having resuscitated a truly scientific 
interest in the early national literature of the 
country. 

Professor Wilhanns, of Strassburg, who was 
sent to Tunis to collect inscriptions for the 
Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, published by 
the Berlin Academy, has brought back about 130 
impressions on paper of Carthaginian inscriptions, 
chiefly from Castle Manuba, near Tunis, where 
Von Maltzan found his fifty badly copied inscrip¬ 
tions. He has also discovered a considerable 
number of modem Punic inscriptions, some bilin¬ 
gual, in modem Punic and Berber, one in Latin 
and modern Punic. 

Is our last number but one, we announced the 
completion of Dr. Graetz's History of the Jews. 
It should have been rather the approach to com¬ 
pletion, for vols. ii. and iii. still remain to be pub¬ 
lished. 

Professor Max Muller’s edition of the Rig- 
Veda and the Commentary of Sayanacharva, the 
first volume of which appeared in 1840, will be 
finished this year. It has taken twenty-five years, 
which may seem a long time, but if we divide the 
number of sheets of the large and the small 
editions, we find that Professor Max Miiller has 
printed every year during twenty-five years a 
volume of thirty-six sheets, i.e. 676 pages, 8vo, of 
Sanskrit text never published before. 

MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Royal Geographical Society (Monday, June 1). 
At the meeting of the above Societv, the Presi¬ 
dent introduced Chumah and Suzi, Livingstone’s 
followers, and expressed his opinion that when 
the whole of their work was known, they would 
have such a tribute paid to them as Englishmen 
knew how to pay to duties strenuously performed. 
Chumah had picked up his knowledge of the 
English language while under Dr. Wilson, of the 
Free Kirk Mission in Bombay, whither he had 
accompanied Dr. Livingstone after their travels 
together in Africa. During the same period Susi 
was on board ship. 

Dr. Carpenter then read a lengthy paper on 
Oceanic Circulation, which want of space prevents 
us noticing here, but which, as the President 
pointed out, was on almost an entirely new science, 
which owed more to Dr. Carpenter than to any 
other living man for its development. His theories, 
moreover, had been signally corroborated by the 
results of the expedition of the Challenger. 
The lateness of the hour would prevent any dis¬ 
cussion that evening, but Fellows of the Society 
would have an opportunity of expressing their 
views at the meeting of the British Association. 


Society of Biblical Archaeology (Tuesday, 
June 2). 

S. Birch, LL.D., F.S.A., President, in the Chair. 
The following papers were read: 1.“On the Phoeni¬ 
cian Inscription ‘ Melitensis Quinta,’ ” by Professor 
W. Wright, LL.D. This paper reviewed the 
earlier readings of the inscription by the Due de 
Luynes, Quatremhre, Ewald, and Blau; and gave 
arevised text and translation, based on an exami¬ 
nation of the stone itself. It was accompanied by 
a facsimile of the stone described.—2. “On an 
Egyptian Calendar of Astronomical Observations of 
the XXth Dynasty,” by P. Le Page Renouf, 
F\R.S.L. This paper was a collection and a correc¬ 
tion of the famous Calendar of Star Culminations, 
which had been published by MM. Ohampollion 
and Biot, the'latter savant having, however, been 
misled by believing the papyrus to be astrological 
only. The text was accompanied by a full exe¬ 
gesis and a diagram of astral positions.—3. “ On 
the Cylindrical Altar of Nectarhebos at Turin,” 

Diqiti 


by Joseph Bonomi (with two plates). This in¬ 
teresting monument—which, although noticed by 
Orcurti, is now published for the first time—is a 
large cylindrical altar of black granite, finely 
wrought, and covered with sixty-eight vertical 
lines of hieroglyphics, and four vignettes, repre¬ 
senting the Pharaoh Nectarhebos of the XXXth 
Dynasty making offerings, and uttering adorations 
to the various deities of the four cardinal points. 
—4. “ Translation of the Hieroglyphic Inscrip¬ 
tion upon the Granite Altar at Turin,” by Samuel 
Birch, LL.B., F.S.A., President.—5. “ Assyrian 
Notes,” by H. Fox Talbot, F.R.S.: (1) “ The 
Use of Papyrus among the Ancient Arcadians.”' 
In his recent investigations as to the original 
meanings of some of the Assyrian roots, Mr. Fox 
Talbot found that the terms Nazabu Shakani, 
“the stem of a reed,” and Nigris,-“a volume,” 
and “ writings upon vegetable skin,” occur among 
the Assyrian inscriptions published by the British 
Museum, thus attesting the accuracy of the state¬ 
ment of Pliny, that the Papyrus was so used by the 
Babylonians—a fact which, till Mr. Sayce first 
called attention to it, had been disputed. (2) “ As¬ 
syrian Books.” In this paper the following sen¬ 
tences were adduced to show that the Assyrian 
literature was not confined solely to inscriptions 
upon tablets of baked clay: “ In the night-time 
bind around the sick mans head a sentence taken 
from a good book ” (for a charm) ; and “ care not 
to save the newly-written books,” &c. (3) “ On 

the Amount of Accuracy now sometimes attain¬ 
able in Assyrian Translation.” 


London Anthropological Society (Tuesday, 
June 2). 

The discussion on Miss Wallington’s paper, “ The 
Physical and Intellectual Qualities of Woman 
Equal to those of Man,” was resumed, and a paper 
was read by Mr. C. Staniland Wake, on “ Canni¬ 
balism.” After tracing the area within which canni¬ 
balism is known to have been practised, the writer 
considered the motives assigned for the custom by 
various tribes, and their general condition of cul¬ 
ture ; and showed that the cannibalism of the 
light, straight-haired peoples is chiefly a form of 
revenge, while that of the dark, negroid peoples- 
probably originated at a time when the moral 
faculty was but slightly developed, under the in¬ 
fluence of the instinct of self-preservation. 

Royal Microscopical Society (Wednesday, 
June 3). 

A very remarkable specimen of the manipula¬ 
tive skill of Herr Muller was exhibited at this 
meeting by Mr. Baker, and highly praised by the 
secretary. In the centre of an ordinary slide was 
a square piece of photography one-tenth of an 
inch in size, containing eighty clear circular spaces 
surrounded by a dark framework. In each space 
a diatom was placed exactly in the centre, and 
beneath it its name in plain letters, with a refer¬ 
ence to the authority for it. The whole group 
could be clearly seen at one glance under a lj-incn 
objective, and the lettering, just readable with 
that power, was so fine, that when a $ objective 
was employed, a name as long as Triceratium 
formosum did not exceed the size of the field. 

Royal Society of Literature (Wednesday, 
May 27). 

0. Goolden, Esq., in the Chair.—Mr. O. H. E. 
Carmichael read a paper “ On Veronese Typo¬ 
graphy (Fifteenth to the Nineteenth Century), 
with a Notice of the Giuliari Press and of San- 
micheli’s Capella Pellegrini at Verona,” in which 
he gave a full and curious history of the progress 
of printing at Verona, and mentioned some of the 
most remarkable works which were given to the 
world by Veronese printers. The earliest work 
known to have been printed at Verona, is Vetturius 
de Re Militari, a.d. 1472, which is celebrated 
alike for the beauty of its type as for the number 
and excellence of its woodcuts. Two other 
famous books are the Dtvina Commedia, in the 
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same year, and an edition of Petrareh, in 1478. 
The number of boohs printed at Verona before 
1600 is very remarkable. Indeed, the invention 
of printing has been claimed for that city, though 
without any sufficient grounds. The early type 
is the good round Latin one, much resembling 
that first used at Rome. 


FINE ART. 

Hit. Burges’ models for the decoration of st. 

Paul’s cathedral. 

The exhibition of Mr. Bui-ges’ models in the 
architectural room of the Royal Academy is an 
invitation to criticism. It is impossible, however, 
. to treat them simply by themselves, or to avoid 
taking into consideration the general scheme of 
which they form a part. No church is considered 
at the present day “ correct ’’ until it has been, as 
the phrase is, “ restored,” and accordingly a so- 
called Restoration of St. Paul's has been going on 
for some years in a fitful, hesitating sort of way. 
The authorities appear to have had a vague feel¬ 
ing that they ought to do something, though what 
should be done no one exactly knew. Public 
opinion required that St. Paul’s should be restored, 
without giving any more definite indication, and 
the authorities have acted in accordance with 
public opinion. Since 1868, when the works com¬ 
menced, the organ has stood in three different 
parts of the church; a monster organ has been put 
up in the south transept, and has been taken down 
again; the stalls have twice been rearranged; and 
lately the whole floor of the choir has been 
raised a step or two, with no very obvious intention. 
Many windows have been filled" with Munich glass, 
which it is now proposed, very wisely, to remove; 
the vaulting in the choir and elsewhere has 
been painted and gilt, only to give place, as we are 
now told, to stucco and mosaic; and the interior 
has undergone a costly process of scraping to pro¬ 
duce a new and clear surface, which Mr. Burges is 
to cut away and replace with marble. The 
Wellington monument, designed originally to 
occupy one of the arches of the nave, is now 
being erected in the chapel which used to serve as 
the consistory court. By this change the whole 
motive of this fine design is lost, and the tomb has 
the effect of a large four-most bedstead standing in 
a small dressing room. The altar has been moved 
out of the apse, which is to be occupied instead by 
the consistory court; a quaint arrangement, proba¬ 
bly intended to symbolize the supremacy of the 
law. The only decided step which has been taken 
is the destruction of Wren s screen and the entire 
alteration of his choir arrangements. This change 
is greatly to be deplored. The dome forms the 
commanding feature of the interior: it cannot be 
treated as a mere lantern tower; it must form the 
point to which the climax of the entire design 
works up. The nave and transepts must be treated 
as leading up to the dome, the whole effect center¬ 
ing and finishing there. Wren provided for this 
effectually by erecting a very massive and noble 
screen surmounted by the organ, thus completely 
separating off' the choir from the dome-space. The 
removal of the screen has proved conclusively the 
wisdom of its erection. The choir now gives the 
effect of a gloomy tunnel, at the extremity of 
which a small altar may be descried by those 
who happen to be placed in the centre of the 
dome. It is surely too obvious to need enforc¬ 
ing, that the dome is the grand and governing 
feature of the whole design, and" that the choir 
must be considered as altogether distinct, 
having its own proper treatment working up 
to its own altar m the apse. It is Bimply 
the chapel of the canons, where their services are 
performed at their own altar. This is as far as it 
was possible, in Wren’s time, to carry the matter; 
but as the cathedral is now happily used for great 
popular services, altogether independent of and in 
addition to the regular service of the chapter, it 
becomes necessary, of course, to erect a second 
altar to meet the new requirements. A people’s 


altar under the dome is what we may be sure 
Sir Christopher had in view in his design. He 
had conversed at Paris with Bernini, who had 
erected the great baldacchino under the dome 
of the Vatican Basilica, and there can be no 
doubt of his opinion as to the proper treatment of 
the dome space. Indeed, his original and favourite 
design, the model of which is now at South Ken¬ 
sington, points to this arrangement, and to nothing 
else. A dome such as this, designed as it is for 
great popular assemblies, demands a grand people’s 
altar. Nothing short of this will be satisfactory 
to men of taste, and nothing less will meet the 
wishes of those who frequent the services of the 
cathedral. It is creditable to the architectural 
profession, that all the members of it who have 
published their opinion upon this question (with 
the doubtful exception of Mr. Penrose) have taken 
this view. Wren did all that he could to prepare 
for this grand completion of his work by cut¬ 
ting off the choir, in the most effectual way, 
from the dome and the nave by the screen and 
organ. Of this fine monument it may now be said, 
“ si quaeris, circumspice,” for it is scattered in 
fragments all over the church. The first step to 
a satisfactory treatment of the cathedral will be 
its reconstruction and restoration to its original 
position. 

The screen was removed in order, as we were 
told, to throw the choir open to the dome, and so 
to introduce on a large scale the arrangements of a 
parish church. But it has been lbuud, as any 
architect might have foretold, that it is quite 
impossible to use the two portions of the church 
together. At the great services the singers are 
not placed in the choir at all, but in the 
eastern portion of the dome-space. Placed in the 
stalls they would not be heard at all. The choir 
now glooms be fore, the congregation, a vast empty 
expanse of darkness. It does seem a monstrous 
thing that so fine a work of art as the screen and 
the organ upon it should have been broken up into 
fragments, for nothing else whatever but to prove 
the impossibility of using the dome and tho quire 
at the same time. 

The dome altar should of course bo surmounted 
by a baldaquin. I am aware that this feature has 
been condemned by an ecclesiastical judge, but 
the decisions of such courts are of no great 
account in art, and cannot certainly be allowed 
to stand in the way of a great architectural 
improvement which is quite free from any party 
significance. 

Passing now to the examination of the models 
which have given occasion to these remarks, two 
main criticisms suggest themselves. 

The great defect of the interior of the church 
is that the light is admitted mainly at a low 
level. 

It is essential to a dignified internal effect 
that the light should enter from above. In 
consequence of the large size of the aisle 
windows, and the gloomy colouring of the dome 
itself, this most important element of design 
is lost. The correction of this defect must be 
the first aim of any reasonable scheme of decora¬ 
tion. The clerestory windows should be filled 
with stained glass of a bright silvery tone, and 
the central body of the church kept as light in 
colour as possible. The aisle windows should be 
treated with glass of a rich and sumptuous charac- 
ter, and the colouring of the walls kept rather 
dark. This principle does not appear to have 
occurred to Mr. Burges. As far as can be judged 
from the models at Burlington House, the lower 
portions of his design are the lightest, and the 
richer colours are reserved generally for the vaults. 
The aisles, too, which ought to have been kept down 
in tone, in order to give the utmost effect to the 
light admitted by the clerestory, are treated with as 
much or even more white marble than the central 
space. There seems to be a want of a true grasp 
of the problem. The plan, with much ingenuity 
in detail, appears that of a clever man workiitg 
in a style which he does not enter into. - There is 
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no objection on principle to the substitution of 
marble for stone, but the marble ought to be in¬ 
troduced only where Wren would have used it 
had he possessed the means. He would, I con¬ 
ceive, have employed it only for the pilasters and 
panels, and not have lined hie whole walls with a 
marble veneer. The adoption, moreover, of white 
marble seems to be a great mistake. The cold, 
blueish tone of white marble would be singularly 
unfortunate in our London atmosphere. Even the 
Greeks, having at their disposal the beautiful 
marble of Paros, toned down its rawness with a 
saffron stain. The effect of ordinary white marble 
when the joints become emphasised, as they very 
soon must be, with soot, would be far from agree- 
able. 

The second criticism to be made is that the 
design for the decorations is not conceived in the 
same spirit as the structure. There is an evident 
hankering after Renaissance, and the absurdity of 
decorating St. Paul’s in Cinque Cento is parallel to 
that of painting a fifteenth century church in 
the Early English manner. This tendency is shown 
very unfortunatelyinthe trentmentof the flat domes 
—in the vaulting both of the choir and aisles. 
These, instead of forming broad spaces for paint¬ 
ing or mosaic, are to be broken up by a circle of 
stucco ornament in their centre, and by radiating 
lines cutting up the surface into small panels, 
which are to be occupied by little busts. Such a 
treatment belongs altogether to an earlier style. 
It would be better not to attempt the thing at all 
unless it can be done by one who can handle the 
style con amore as his own. If marble is to be 
introduced, it is not to theCinqueOento style that 
we should look for models, but to such works as 
the Church of Sta. Maria della Vittoria, and 
the Borgbese Chapel in the Liberian Basilica 
at Rome. These fine works, though somewhat 
earlier in point of time than Wren's date, are 
to all intents and purposes in the same style as 
our cathedral, since we were always in this 
country much behindhand in the development of 
the Italian style. On the whole, the inspection of 
the models leads to the conclusion that it would 
be better to leave the church alone. The man 
capable of so great a work has yet to be found. 
Mr. Alfred Stevens, the author of the design for 
the Wellington memorial, might have been equal 
to the undertaking, but there is no one else who 
could be expected to succeed where Mr. Burges has 
failed. We therefore arrivo to the humiliating 
conclusion that the time for the decoration of 
St. Paul's has not yet come. No committee, how¬ 
ever capable, can create the man required for such 
a task; and failing this, it is to be hoped that the 
proposal may be indefinitely postponed. The re¬ 
storation of the screen and the erection of the 
dome-altar and its baldaquin are quite as much 
as, under the circumstances, we can hope to see 
satisfactorily carried out in our time. 

G. Gilbert Scott, Jus. 


THE PRINTS IN THE “ SALON ” OF 1874. 
There are exhibited in the present French Salon 
nearly three hundred frames of engravings—that 
is, line engravings, woodcuts, and etchings—but 
as very often many small prints are in one frame, 
the number, considerable as it is, does not give any 
idea of the importance of these arts among the 
French public of our day. The line engraving 
most spoken of is a large head of Pius IX., by 
M. Gaillard, who took a drawing in Rome of his 
Holiness’s head, and has worked upon the plate 
chiefly in Paris. Indeed, he was working upon 
it only a few days ago, so that the print in the 
Salon must be considered an ipreuve d’essai. It 
is a very brilliant and highly finished work: 
more delieate than strong, though the modelling 
the face is of elaborate and learned. His Holi¬ 
ness is always represented with the same ex¬ 
pression. Of engravings after the works of other 
masters we noticed the last trial-proof of M. Ber- 
tinot’s reproduction of M. H. Le hm an n 's portrait 
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of Monseigneur Darbov, and a large work by 
M. Auguste Blanchard: La Fete det Vendanges 
A Some —Alma-Tadema’s celebrated picture. M. 
Manet’s picture of a fat fellow at a boulevard 
cafe, seen in our Dudley Gallenr under the title 
of Le Bon Bock, loses none of its character in 
M. Ernest Boetzel’s woodcut. 

Of etchings there are very many. Indeed, the 
art of etching is just now so fashionable in France, 
that it would be unreasonable to expect to find 
a largo proportion of the work to be of a high 
order. There is much of what is technically very 
second-rate, and there is also a much smaller pro- 

E ortion of original work, either good or bad, than 
as heretofore been the case; many of the younger 
etchers, and one or two very famous ones among 
their elders, employing themselves in copying 
other people’s pictures. Of labour of this sort 
there are some extremely favourable examples. 
Flameng’s Bonde de Knit, after Rembrandt’s 
picture at Amsterdam, is in its way a great work, 
though it does not appear to us to’ be to the full 
as remarkable as his recently-finished “ Hundred 
Guilder Printbut in the one case an etcher 
was copying an etching; in the other he was 
copying a painting. Peter de Hooghe’s works 
among the Dutchmen, and Decamps’ works 
among the French, lend themselves somewhat 
readily to reproduction, or, at least, are of the 
kind that amply repay this reproduction. M. 
Charles Courtry takes La Partie de Cartes, and 
translates it into black and white. The lighting 
is good, and so is the texture of the marble 
columns of the chimney-piece; but Raj on’s repro¬ 
duction of a De Hooghe— Cour de Maison Hol- 
landaise —is, perhaps, still finer and more cha¬ 
racteristic. Its elaboration has not once led the 
artist to forget that he is an etcher: the frank 
etched line is everywhere on his plate. The 
Decamps—an InUrieur de Cour en Italic —by 
M. Brunet-Debaines, is a very fine proof from the 
Wilson catalogue: the subject is one of the most 
powerful etchings in that book. M. Courtry, of 
whose De Hooghe we have already said a word, 
distinguishes himself by a figure-subject, after 
Gdrome, called Le Bain. The white woman is 
drawn and modelled with the utmost delicacy—it 
is one of the most successful nude studies we have 
seen in modern etching, which is not generally 
rich in such work. 

Of original things, Lalanne contributes a great 
many. Some of them, done for an illustrated 
publication, do not do him justice. There is a 
clever effect of snow in Le Pont de Sevres pendant 
la Guerre. Lee Roches Noires at Trouville has 
more vigour than Lalanne often aims to possess: 
the black sky is of that kind which Rembrandt 
has given us in The Three Trees —we speak, of 
course, of kind, and not of merit. A still more ela¬ 
borate and effective sky—a sky, indeed, far more 
elaborate and effective than one often sees in etch¬ 
ing—is attempted and partially realized in another 
of M. Lalanne's works, in which the setting sun, 
just below a bank of well-rounded cloud, throws 
rays over all that is light and clear. M. Feyen 
Perrin has two slighter works—both in the en¬ 
virons of Auray, Morbihan—and both are good in 
their effects of tranquil placid light in open 
country. A work by an artist whose name is 
new to us—M. Aufray de Roc’bhian—is striking 
and important, and were it not for its somewhat 
muddled sky, would be highly satisfactory. It is 
called La Berge, and is a poetical rendering of a 
river scene, with a dark foreground of boat by the 
bank and overhanging trees: a good half-light on 
the resting figure of the man in the boat, abright 
broad river, and delicate distance, and, on one 
side, a group of wind-swayed poplars, drawn par¬ 
ticularly well. In Le Village cTArtemare (Ain), 
M. Appian has his favourite effect of twisted 
gnarlea and knotted tree-boughs—writhing some¬ 
what too much alive—and standing dark against 
a clear and distant sky. These are a few out of 
the many etchings exhibited. The renaissance of 
the art promises much, and will perform it if its 


practitioners recognise three things—first, that the 
fascination of the process must not be allowed to 
lead to its practice apart from the serious care 
given perhaps more habitually to other mediums 
of artistic expression; second, that the cleverest 
copying in the world, immensely ingenious and 
interesting as it may be in the hands of Flameng 
and Rajon, can never realize the full range of the 
art; and third, that the art is an wholly inde¬ 
pendent one, in which both the manipulation 
employed and the effect attained by the ordinary 
line engraver are rather to be eschewed than 
sought for. F. Wedmobe. 


CHARLOTTENBOBG. 

Copenhagen: May IS, 1874. 

Possibly not every reader is aware that the Royal 
Academy of Arts in Denmark has its abode in 
King Frederick V.’s old palace of Charlottenborg. 
Here since 1754 has been held the annual exhibi¬ 
tion that is to Danish art all that the Salon is to 
French, and far more than the Royal Academy 
contrives to be to English art. Like the old Royal 
Theatre, the old Charlottenborg is passing through 
its last hours. The zeal that is rebuilding so 
much of Copenhagen, and pulling down so many 
structures not beautiful in themselves indeed, but 
rich in historical and literary memories, has put 
its woodman’s mark against tills also. A building 
is already being prepared on the grounds of the 
present Botanical Gardens, in which it is proposed 
to hold the annual exhibition of painting, and 
visitors will no longer have to wander through 
the loose-strung, disjointed rooms of poor old- 
fashioned Charlottenborg. 

Of the four hundred works exhibited this year, 
it may at once be broadly admitted that the 
average standard is not very high. To he sure 
there are hardly any pictures here quite as low in 
point of merit as the worst that stare us in the 
face at a certain annual and national collection on 
the north side of Piccadilly, On the other hand, 
we miss at Copenhagen several whole classes of 
art successfully treated in London. First and 
foremost, the peculiar kind of historical genre re¬ 
presented so abundantly amongst ourselves by 
Messrs. Orchardson, Pettie and Marks is entirely 
wanting: the fashionable-society art, of which 
Mr. Frith is the Michael Angelo, is hardly dis¬ 
coverable at all in this old-fashioned capital of the 
North; those deplorable canvases filled with 
high-coloured gentlemen in pink are totally ab¬ 
sent in a country where “vulpicide” is still a 
virtue. The present collection mainly consists of 
landscapes, portraits, and a few, usually particu¬ 
larly good, genre pieces. 

But the one great picture of the year belongs to 
neither of these divisions. For Charlottenborg 
this year presents one single work that deserves 
the denomination “ great ” in the fullest signifi¬ 
cance of that word. The hangers have kept their 
best wine until now, for although Charlottenborg 
has been open to the public for several weeks, 
Carl Blochs Samson and Dalilah only now finds 
its place in the largest room. Carl Bloch, whose 
Samson at the Mill made a European fame for him 
some few years back, has produced in the interim 
no work that could compete in interest with that 
wonderful study. In that picture, as most readers 
will remember, the blind and morose giant turns 
the great mill with a dull action of his vast limbs, 
now renewing their strength, while an impish old 
man, seated on the top of the quern, relieves his 
patriotic zeal by lashing the bound and naked 
Hebrew. The force and almost brutal realism of 
that work recalled to mind the dazzling savage¬ 
ries of another young painter, even more highly 
gifted, the lamented Henri Regnault. In this 
new work of Carl Bloch there is the same force, 
and even more magnificence. It is a picture of 
unusual dimensions, and the figures appear (but I 
suppose only appear) to be of heroic size. Over 
the central group there hang and divide rich 
curtains of a sultry-yellow colour, that seems to 
give suggestion to the thought as well as the tone 


of the picture. Under this tapestry Dalilah, with 
her long red hair thown back and scattered over 
the pillows, holds the head of the sleeping Samson 
on her knee, and while with one hand she beckons 
the Philistine elders to come in, with the other 
she throws down on the floor the last lock of the 
hair that gave the hero his mystical power. Her 
face is a triumph of imaginative execution: the 
greed of gold, the excitement of a new experi¬ 
ment, the satisfaction of satiated curiosity, all are 
expressed in the eager and flushed face, wan 
about the temples, weary in the eyes, but flushed 
at least with hope and triumph in the deed 
securely done. The modelling of her form leaves 
nothing to be wished for: there is in it something 
of the unflinching realism one expects from such 
young painters as Bloch and Regnault, who insist 
on being even too cruelly true to physiology and 
to the experiences of passion. The half-nude 
figure of Samson fills the foreground, and the 
realisation of the knotted sinews relaxed in sleep 
is finely rendered. Perhaps the skin is too soft 
and velvety for a man of the age and character 
designed. The accessories are wonderfully well 
painted; a lion-skin under Dalilah’s feet in par¬ 
ticular. The feeblest section of the work is the 
group of the heads of the Philistine elders. 

In landscape Skovgaard is pre-eminent, as 
usual. Of the four excellent pictures he exhibits, 
one, a bay of the sea, with wooded hills behind, 
and cows by the water (21C), is a triumph of 
dreamy colour, and the best landscape to be found 
here. A young artist, Vilhelm Groth, whose 
name is new in Danish painting, sends six land¬ 
scape pieces of very unequal power, one of which, 
at least (83), a study of stagnant water on the 
mosses of Jutland, is in the highest degree clever 
and original, the way in which the oblique light 
strikes the water being masterly in its sterling 
veracity. La Cour, Kyhn, and Eilersen may also 
be named as landscape painters whose works rise 
decidedly above the level of excellence here. 
Among portraits, one of Dean Fog by Vermehren, 
and one of Bishop Martensen by Kroyer are 
noticeable, the first for its extreme delicacy of 
handling, the second for its vigorous and lively 
realism. After mentioning two audacious studies 
in the nude, Jemdorffs Moses lifting up the Serpent 
in the Wilderness (113), where the violent sun¬ 
light and purple shadow of the tent divide the 
body of a young girl that strains herself up to 
look at the’serpent of brass, and Kristian Zahrfc- 
mann’s cartoon of Job and his Friends, an astound¬ 
ing piece of realism and good draughtsmanship, to 
which the gold medal of the Academy has been 
awarded, there remains not very much that claims 
special attention from non-Danish students. But 
tne exhibition, on the whole, must be pronounced 
a good one, even*if Bloch’s picture be put out of 
consideration. The Danish painters are certainly 
advancing in their ability to perceive and render 
colour. Edmund W. Gosse. 


ART 8ALES. 


At a sale in the Hotel Drouot, April 27 and 28, 
the paintings fetched the following prices:— 
Molenaer, Butch Kermesse, 3,300 fr.; V an der Neer, 
The Yssel by Moonlight, 11,000 fr.; Landscape 
by moon-light, same artist, 6,000 fr.; Netscher, The 
Singing Lesson, 13,200 fr.; Pynakher, Italian 
landscape, 5,700 fr.; Vlieger, The Moerdyk, 5,100 
fr.; Verschnur, The Meuse by Dor dr edit, 24,500 fr.; 
Guardi, The Place of St. Mark, 9,000 fr.; Bassano, 
Portrait of Vesalius, Professor of Anatomy at 
Bologna, 1,000 fr. Among the modem paintings 
were—by Decamps, Souvenir of Fontainebleau, 
2,980 fr.; Delacroix, Lion devouring a Rabbit, 

36.200 fr. Apartment of the Count de Momay, 

4.200 fr., and The Bride of Abydos, 32,050 fr.; 
Diaz de la Pena, Fontainebleau, 32,700 fr., and 
The Pack, 1,920 fr.; DupnS, The Hollow, 17,000 
fr., and English Pasturage, 16,000 fr.; Fromentin, 
Women of the Desert returning from fetching 
Water, 4,160 fr.; Gdricault, Trumpeter of the 
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Orleans Hussars, 6,660 fr.; Leya, Baron, The 
Workshop of Rembrandt, 1,100 it. ; Marilhat, 
Caravan passing a Ford, 9,600 fr., and The Cara¬ 
van, 7,160 fr.; Millet, Return from the Fields, 
8,200 fr., and The Distaff, 8,000 fir.; Regnault, 
The Countess de Barck, 33,660 fr.; Troyon, Still 
Water, 26,000 fr., The Cart, 24,000 fr., The Nor¬ 
man Farm, 7,100 fr., Souvenir of the Pyrenees, 
3,600 fr., and Cattle in a Wood, 3,930 fr.; Ziem, 
Venice, 4,500 fir. 

The sale of the works of Oarpeaux realised 
26,000 fr.: The Neapolitan Fisherman sold for 
3,600 fir. ; and The Girl with the SheU, 4,700 fir. 

The sale at Messrs. Christie’s, on the 27th ult., 
consisted of a collection of old English furniture 
of the eighteenth century, formed by the late Mr. 
Morant, whose taste and judgment in all connected 
with art-furniture were most refined. Who would 
have thought, some years back, that the mahogany 
and satin-wood chairs and tables, discarded to the 
nurseries or the offices, should again reappear as 
the fashionable furniture of the day ? The works 
in mahogany of Chippendale, Adam, Heppelwhite, 
and Sheraton, are all remarkable for fine bold 
carving, acanthus scrolls, and architectural mould¬ 
ings, pierced and fretwork, put together in a work¬ 
manlike manner, and of well-seasoned materials. 
The prices obtained were as follows: Of Chippen¬ 
dale were—(Lot 2) A chimney-piece, with richly 
carved frieze of flowers, 43/.; (35) six chairs, 15/. 
14*. 6 d .; (36) a corner chair, 16/. 1*. Cxi. ; (37) a 
double chair, 18 gs.; (49) a table, 9 gs.; (51) 
another, with pierced gallery and channelled legs, 
71. 15*.; (57) a two-leaved screen, fret-cut panels, 
20 gs.; (120) escritoire, 31 gs.; (121) another, 
32 gs. Of Chippendale’s looking-glass frames, so 
delicately modelled after the French style, with 
Vauxhall plates, there were only two small ex¬ 
amples, 30 and 32, which sold for 8 gs. and 9) gs. 
Heppelwhite's chairs, richly carved, with oval 
backs, sold (22) five for 14 gs.; (23) two for 71., 
and (27) three of most exquisite design, 8/. 5s. 
Sheraton's mahogany chairs, shield-shaped and 
beautifully carved, sold—(22) five for 14gs.: (23) 
two for 71. ; (25) eight for 21 gs., and (20) six for 
26/. 14*. (id. The beautiful satin-wood furniture, 
banded with tulip and other woods, for which 
Sheraton was famous, sold well. (9) A pair of 
satinwood and inlaid pole screens, 20/. 9*. 6 d .; 
(128) a satinwood and mahogany escritoire, 40/.; 
(47) a Pembroke table, elaborately painted (for 
Cipriani, Angelica Kauffman, and the first artists 
used to paint the furniture in the eighteenth 
century), 17/. 6s. 0</. Many other pieces sold at 
equally high prices, and (147) the President’s 
chair of the Cauliflower Club (a club of booksellers 
who held their meetings in the city), a fine speci¬ 
men of Chippendale's workmanship, the back sur¬ 
mounted by a large cauliflower (13/.), closed this 
remarkable sale. 

The following pictures, the property of the late 
Mr. James Eden, of Fairlawn, Lytham, were sold 
on Saturday by Messrs. Christie, Manson, and 
Woods. The prices are stated in guineas:—R. 
Ansdell, R.A., A Highland Gilly-boy, with Deer¬ 
hounds, 125; Disputed Prey, 200; The Wounded 
Hound, 1,050; Lytham Sand-hills, 310; Fallow 
Deer, 240; The Drover's Halt, bought from the 
artist, 580; The Gossips, 700. T. S. Cooper, R.A., 
A Scene in Dovedale, 300; A Sunny Landscape, 420. 
T. Creswick, R.A., On the Tees, 290. W. Etty, 
R.A., To Arms! to Arms! ye Brave! 180. E. 
Frere, 1805, Evening Prayer, 310. W. P. Frith, 
R.A., Dolly Varden, 200; A Scene from Wood- 
stock, 250; Mary Aveuel, 100. W. E. Frost, R.A., 
Venus disarming Cupid, 130. F. D. Hardy, Early 
Risers, 170; Reading a Will, 500; The A fternoon 
Nap, 2! *0; The Sweep,CA0’, The Broken Window, 270. 
J. C. Hook, R.A., 1850, The Escape of the Duke 
of Carrara, ICO. J. C. Horsley, R.A., 1853, The 
Pet of the Common, 440; J. Linnell, sen., A Road 
Scene, with cattle at a pool, 900 ; Windsor Forest, 
500 ; Sheep, 960; The Gleaner's Return, 810; 
Milking Time, 1,105; The Woodlands, 800; The 


Dairy Farm, 600; The Last Gleam before the 
Storm, 2,600; The Windmill, 1,200. D. Maclise, 
R.A., 1864, Prospero and Miranda 140. J. Phillip, 
R.A., A Spanish Countess, 376 ; The Scotch Bap¬ 
tism, 1,766. P. F. Poole, R.A., Fishermen's Trea¬ 
sures, 660; The Hawthorn Gatherers, 660; The 
Foster Brothers, 520. T. Webster, R.A., A Letter 
from the Colonies, 600; Spring, 450; Summer, 
610 ; Autumn, 290; Wittier, 330. Henry Wallis, 
The Room in which Shakspere was bom, 101. R. 
Ansdell, R.A., The Fight for the Standard, 900. 

At the same time there were sold, water colours, 
a different property:—P. de Wint, Fiskerton, 
Notts, 216; A River Scene, 130; David Cox, 
The Proposal, 190; Kenilworth Castle, 105 ; 
Aston Flail, near Birmingham, 105; A Lamb 
bleating over a dying Ewe, 170. G. A. Fripp, A 
Scene in the Forest of Glenorchy, 115. Pic¬ 
tures:—M’Whirter, Landscape, with a wateifall, 
265 ; A. Vickers, On the Banks of the Ravens- 
boume, Kent, 185; W. Muller, Gillingham, Sum¬ 
mer Evening, 290; J. Linnell, sen., Across the 
Cotnmon, 510, The Last Gleam, 810; Copley 
Fielding, A Classical Landscape, 760; P. F. Poole, 
R.A., A Girl at a Spring, 160; Sir A. W. Cal- 
cott, R.A., A Calm, 135; C. R. Leslie, R.A., 
Charles II. and Lady Margaret Bellenden, 130; 
E. W. Cooke, R.A., Venice, 145; W. Muller, A 
Welsh Interior, 98, Coblentz, 90; T. Creswick, 
R.A., Norwood, 96. 

The sale of the pictures in Mr. Barker's collec¬ 
tion will take place at Christie’s on Saturday, and 
of the articles of vertu on the first three days of 
next week. Among the pictures are examples 
of Signorelli, Pinturrichio, Botticelli, and Piero 
della Francesca of unique value, such as will pro¬ 
bably seldom find their way into the market again. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Messes. Sotheby advertise for sale, on the 9th 
and following day, a large collection of old Wor¬ 
cester porcelain of the highest quality; Chelsea 
vases with subjects after Boucher, and a turquoise 
and ceil-de-perdrix tea-set, beautifully painted; 
Bow and Bristol figures; and, what is most re¬ 
markable, a series of transfer-printed Liverpool 
tiles by Sadler, embellished with portraits in 
character of the most celebrated actors and 
actresses of the last century. A great portion of 
this collection has been received from a house in 
Ireland, where it has been preserved for upwards 
of a century. It will be on view on Saturday. 

A set of S&vres vases in the coming Barker 
sale bids fair to rival those of Mr. Goding and 
Lord Coventry. They consist of five bleu de 
roi, white and gold, one pair nineteen inches high, 
the other fifteen, with fluted necks and wreaths of 
foliage in relief in gold. The centre vase is oval, 
and is ornamented with four medallions painted 
with female portraits in grisaille, on bleu de roi 
plinth, mounted in ormolu. Mr. Barker purchased 
them from the collection of M. Fould. 

The Duke of Devonshire has sent two fine ad¬ 
ditions to the magnificent collection of lace at the 
International Exhibition—a flounce and a square 
or coverlet of the raised Venetian or rose point, of 
exquisite workmanship. The flowing arabesques 
ana graceful scroll-work, the pearled [edges and 
star-decorated ties of this splendid lace are all 
admirably rendered, and place these specimens 
among the gems of the collection. 

An advertisement appeared in March in some 
of the London papers, inserted by Mr. H. W. 
Birtwhistle, of Halifax, giving information of 
very uncommon interest to the admirers of Wil¬ 
liam Blake's genius. It supplied particulars which 
had never before appeared in detail concerning 
the artist’s illustrations to Young's Night Thoughts, 
a work which was thus shown to be the most 
extensive illustrative labour of Blake’s life—far 
the most so, at any rate, in point of number of 
designs. The notification ran ns follows: — 
“ Young’s Night Thoughts, with the 537 original 


coloured drawings by Blake. Twovols. 21 inches 
by 16, red morocco. The letterpress, 8| by 6J 
inches, occupies the centre of each page; and 
around each page is the drawing, enclosed in a 
ruled and coloured border. The drawings are 
clean, perfect, and the colours are bright and 
fresh as when first put on.” These precious folio 
volumes are at present deposited in the hands of 
Mr. Rimell, the bookseller, of 400 Oxford Street, 
where we were allowed the privilege of in¬ 
specting them. Some of the designs were en¬ 
graved during the painter’s lifetime, as all 
Blake experts remember; but the number of 
these was only forty-three, so that the vast ma¬ 
jority of the water-colours are wholly new to the 
eye. As was constantly the case with Blake, the 
conception and invention of the subjects are grand 
and impressive, and often startling, while the 
execution is not seldom primitive or vapid, with 
bright but faint clear washes of tint. It is pos¬ 
sible that in some instances the colouring may 
not be Blake’s own ; as to this, however, we can¬ 
not express any very confident opinion. Many of 
the designs, more especially those in which the 
element of horror is conspicuous, are exceedingly 
fine; and the whole forms one more truly extra¬ 
ordinary monument of Blake’s productive genius 
and energy. The question of purchasing these 
volumes for the British Museum has been mooted: 
it should, we do not hesitate to say, be settled in 
the affirmative. To the nation which gave birth 
to the great idealist the book is worth any price 
which could or would be asked for it. 

Professors Ccrtius and Alder have returned 
to Berlin, after having satisfactorily organised 
the course of operations to be pursued in the ex¬ 
cavations at Olympia, for which the German 
Imperial Government have made a grant of 
100,000 thalers. Professor Curtius has recently 
ublished in a separate form ( Ephesus : Berlin, 
874) the result of his examination of the site of 
the temple of Diana, which he made known to the 
public immediately after his return from Asia 
Minor, in an address delivered to the Scientific 
Society of Berlin. The Ephesus of Professor 
Curtius is, however, something more than a mere 
reprint of a popular lecture, and besides supplying 
its readers with a comprehensive history of the 
Ephesian city in its important commercial and 
world-renowned religious relations, such as only a 
man of his learning and research could give, it is 
enriched by admirable lithographic plates of the 
ruins as they now present themselves to the eyes 
of the traveller, with a plan of the city, and an 
elaborate ideal scheme, by Professor Adler, of the 
great temple in its integrity. 

We have seen the complete catalogue of modern 
etchings, published by M. A. Cadart, of the Rue 
Neuve des Mathurins. He has just issued it. It 
contains many small illustrations to show what 
etching can do, but we doubt if, for this purpose, 
the selection has been entirely wise: there is, 
however, a pleasant croquis of a village in Bur¬ 
gundy, by Maxime Lalanne, and a study of a 
horse in a stable, by Veyrassat. These are men 
who have rarely done a bad etching. We have 
likewise glanced over L'Album Cadart, a publica¬ 
tion to which M. Burty, an eminent art critic 
whose work has recently been seen in these pages, 
has supplied the text. The text does not concern 
itself with the particular prints or particular 
masters with which the present issue of the 
Album has to do. To have balanced one against 
the other would have been an invidious task, and 
M. Burty has probably done well to confine him¬ 
self to a general sketch of the revival of the art 
of etching in France—the art of which Moryon 
has been in France the greatest modern master. 
The prints in the Album are exceedingly 
unequal. Two of the most elaborate, by M. Martial 
and M. Delaunay, represent respectively La Rue 
Saint Eloi, Ancien Paris, and Le Pont Neuf. Both 
appear to have been inspired by Mtiryon, and both 
are a very long wav behind him. Lnlaune's con¬ 
tribution is good, because in his simplest subject 
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there is always grace. Legros is less happy, though 
his fewest strokes are charged with meaning. The 
print of the Japanese dancer by De Nittis has 
chic in it, and M. Hddouin’s figure-subject shows 
how the modern dress of Parisiennes may be 
treated successfully in art. M. O. de Rochebrune 
has a fine study in a great carved chimney-piece 
to be found in La Vendde, and his disposition of 
light and shade is good: better, we think, than his 
texture. The most delightful and impressive sub¬ 
ject, though in technical qualities it is perhaps not 
very powerful, is M. Feven-Perrin’s etching of Les 
Filles du Picheur. The theme is found where 
M. Feyen-Perrin finds his best inspirations—in 
the presqu'-ile de Batz : a Breton peninsula of 
granite rocks and salt marshes and lonely farms 
with scanty sea-side pasture land. On Croisic 
pier and on the giant boulders of the grande cate, 
where the great western sea is suddenly deep, the 
artist is at home amongst the type of peasant and 
fisher-wife beauty which is of all its kind at once 
the most vigorous and pathetic—pathetic with a 
strange and weird pathos which M. Feyen-Perrin 
has thus far been alone in seizing. 

M. Francois Lenormant, the successor to 
M. Beuld, late Archaeological Professor at the 
College de France, has written to the Temps on 
the’subject of Dr. Schliemann’s excavations. Com¬ 
paring the antiquities now brought to light with 
similar objects found in Cyprus, Rhodes, and San- 
torin, he inclines to think that they cannot be 
ascribed to a period later than 1000 n.c. They 
belong, he would fain urge, to an older Trov than 
that of Ilomer; more probably to that city which 
tradition said was built by Phoebus and Poseidon 
and destroyed by Heracles; or perhaps to that 
still more ancient one founded by Dardanus. 
There is a strong resemblance between the copper 
arms of Ilissarlik and weapons of the brazen age 
found in Denmark and the lacustrine dwellings 
of Switzerland; while the earthen vases sculp¬ 
tured with women’s breasts in relief have direct 
counterparts in some found in Pomerania and on 
the shores of the Baltic. 

This fact corroborates a theory recently ad¬ 
vanced by M. Bertrand, the learned keeper of the 
Saint-Germain Museum, before Dr. Schliemann’s 
doings were heard of, that the civilisation of the 
brazen age had its origin in the north of Asia 
Minor among the Chalybean metal-workers. From 
thence, he contends, their manufactures were 
brought by eastern merchants along the route 
followed by the amber traders mentioned by 
Herodotus, past the Carpathian range, where to 
this day are found hoards of Greek coins, as far 
as the shores of the Baltic. 

M. Lenormant concludes by expressing a sincere 
hope that Dr. Schliemann’s treasures (which, 
though perhaps not Homeric, are still of priceless 
value) may be acquired by France. 

A eorctbt.e article in the Birmingham Daily 
Mail of May 18 provokes attention to the question 
as to whether provincial museums should be aided 
by Government grants, or should be supported 
solely by the towns to which they belong. The 
writer points out that the South Kensington 
Museum was created wholly by means of grants 
raised by general taxation, and that if Londoners 
alone had been required to create it the chances 
are it would never have existed. This is perhaps 
true, but it is surely unfair to state that “ the 
advantages arising from metropolitan museums 
have, until very recently, been enjoyed almost ex¬ 
clusively by whole ‘wildernesses’ of Cockneys, 
a comparati vely limited number of country visitors 
only getting the ‘ lion’s provider's ’ share thereof.” 
For one Londoner who visits the Birmingham 
museums there would probably be ten Birmingham 
folk to visit the London ones. 

Birmingham has long been conspicuous among 
manufacturing towns for its encouragement of the 
fine arts. Some of out best modem pictures have 
passed into its private collections, and its Free 
Art Gallery, built and maintained by the corpora¬ 
tion, and opened every evening in the week, is an 


institution of which it may well be proud. Aston 
Hall, also, is a museum or great interest, and that 
it is appreciated to the inhabitants of Birmingham 
is shown by the fact that 874,773 persons visited 
it and the Art Gallery last year. “All this,” soys 
the Birmingham Mad, “ Birmingham has already 
done for herself, and more she is doing. . . . She 
has earnestly worked, subscribed freely corpo¬ 
rately, and from private resources much help has 
been received ; but Birmingham must be ai ded— 
her great claim to aid is what she has done already,” 
on the principle that Governments should, like 
Providence, “help those who help themselves.” 

The especial aid that Birmingham now requires 
is for the creation of a gun-makers’ museum, the 
foundation of which is already laid by the pur¬ 
chase bv the Wardens of the Proof House of a 
large collection of continental arms. How far this 
projected museum may be made serviceable for 
industrial purposes, and to what extent the scheme 
proposed for it can be carried out,'must depend on 
the help it receives. As such a museum would 
be one of national importance, it seems only right 
that it should demand national support. A pro¬ 
vincial art museum has generally only a local 
celebrity, but a museum of anus, a great war 
museum, such as France is instituting in the 
Invalides, would have a significance for all the 
world, and no fitter place could be found for it 
than Birmingham, which employs at the present day 
10,000 of her artisans in the manufacture of guns. 

The thirty-three subjects executed by M. 
Baudry for tlie new Opera-house will be exhibited 
at the Beaux-Arts, from the coming month of 
August till the beginning of winter. They cover 
a space of five hundred square metres, and all bear 
on the arts of poetry, music, and dancing in their 
varied developments. 

The Levant Herald states that the Turkish 
legation at Athens has addressed a protest to thl 
Hellenic Government against the judgment of the 
Greek tribunals, rejecting its application for the 
sequestration of the Trojan antiquities found on 
Turkish soil by Dr. Schliemann, and since con¬ 
veyed by the discoverer to Greece. 

It is stated that the latest result of the exca¬ 
vations at Rome is the discovery of a magnificent 
bust of Matidia, niece of Trajan, and mother of 
Sabina, wife of Hadrian, which is in a perfect 
state of preservation, and is to be placed in the 
museum of the Campidoglio palace. 

The Salon Commission, composed of four pre¬ 
sidents of sections, eight jurors, and M. de Chen- 
nevieres, president by right, met last week to 
award the Salon medals. The medaille d’honneur 
for painting was for a long time closely contested 
by M. Ldon Gfridme and M. Corot. At the first 
drawing M. Gcrome obtained five votes, and M. 
Corot three; at the second and third drawings, 
they were equal; at the fourth, M. Gdrdme five, 
to Si. Corot’s three; at the fifth again equal. The 
sixth, however, determined the battle by giving 
M. Gdronie a majority of seven, against three. 
M. Henner, M. Paul Laurens, and M. Matejko 
obtained a few votes. The Mddaille d’honneur for 
sculpture was given almost unanimously, without 
balloting, to M. Antonin Mercie. He obtained 
twelve votes, to one given to M. Paul Dubois. 
Medals of the first class in painting were gained 
by MM. Blanchard, Lehoux, and Prion; second 
class—MM. Billet, Castres, Girard, Goeselin, 
Guillemet, Hennebicq, Lecadre, Leroux, Mon- 
chablon, Munkacsz, Gervex and Ponsaa-Debat. 
In sculpture, the medals of the first class were 
gained by MM. Lafranee and Noel; second class— 
MM. Aubd, Cailh5, Chrdtien, Fourquet, Granet, 
and Lenoir. 

The Prix de Salon, a new award instituted by 
means of a ministerial decree on May 18, has not, 
according to the Chronique, been awarded this 
year on account of the opposition it provoked 
from members of the Institute. The Prix de Salem 
was founded to give a young artist of talent the 
means of studying in Italy for three years. 


As exhibition of the works of Maxime Lalanne 
is just open at the Cercle Artistique et Littdraire 
in Paris. 

A Roman aqueduct was laid bare the other day 
in the excavations for the railway works from 
Paverne to Freiburg. The aqueduct, which ia 
built of cement, and still in perfect preservation, 
served to supply the old Aventicum (Avenches) 
with water from the small lake of Leedorf, in 
the canton of Freiburg. Another discovery of 
Roman remains in Switzerland was made in'dig¬ 
ging a cellar in a house at Solothurn, when the 
workmen came upon remains of Roman walls and 
the traces of a hvpocaust, the floor of which, as 
far as the excavations have reached, has been 
destroyed, but which, according to all appearances, 
may have been covered with mosaics. Above this 
supposed floor lies a black stratum, a sure sign of 
destruction by fire, perhaps at the time of the in¬ 
cursions of the Alemanni. The building in ques¬ 
tion must have stood within the radius of the old 
Roman castrum. In the debris, among other re¬ 
mains, four Roman coins were found, of which 
one has since been abstracted. This coin dated 
from the year 18 b.c., and is said to contain the 
heads of Augustus and Agrippa, his son-in-law, 
and was from the mint of Nemansus (Ximes). 
Another, of the time of Constantine the Great, 
a.d, 335, is very well preserved. It is from the 
Treves mint. The two others date from the reign 
of the Emperors Gallienus (263 a.d.) and Marcus 
Claudius Tacitus (276 a.d.) respectively. 

Some labourers at work in the Via Alessandro 
Manzoni, at Milan, have discovered a quantity of 
Roman coins, in number about 260, of the third 
century, mostly of the Emperors Claudius II., 
Aurelian, Tacitus, and Probus, all in good pre¬ 
servation, the greater part of copper, the others 
plated with silver. 

There are now in course of demolition in Paris, 
Rue St. Martin, to the left of the facade of the 
Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers, several build¬ 
ings raised on the grounds once possessed bv the 
religious Benedictines of the Abbey of St. Martin 
des Champs. A thick wood formerly surrounded 
the Abbey at this spot, and from the most remote 
times the waters of Belleville and Mesnilmontant 
fed a fountain situated on the margin of this green 
wood. These waters were derived from some land 
owned by the monks, who, exercising municipal 
ftmetions in the localities of their fief, had no dif¬ 
ficulty in establishing means for bringing the 
water from the hills to the north of Paris down to 
head-quarters. This fountain—Fontaine du Vert- 
Bois—is to be preserved; it is one of the oldest 
fountains, perhaps the oldest, in Paris. As it is 
seen in the midst of the work of demolition, how¬ 
ever, it does not date further back than the reign 
of Louis XIV. There certainly was at that 
spot, or very near it, an ancient fountain for 
tne use of the Abbey, hut the population 
of the Bonrg, formed near the monastery, had no 
access to it. It wm in 1712 that the Benedictines 
offered to the town a site sufficient for the con¬ 
struction of a public fountain. One of the condi¬ 
tions of the contract was that the fountain should 
be set up in an old tower of the convent, which 
had always been a boundary mark, and that a 
portion of the water should serve to supply the 
Abbey of St. Martin as the primitive fountain had 
done. The first stone of tne new fountain was 
laid on August 12, 1712, by the authorities of the 
town. The tower was partly rebuilt at the same 
time, to facilitate the passage of the water from 
the Belleville aqueduct, but its general appear¬ 
ance was not altered. As for the fountain, it is 
not of any great value as a piece of architecture, 
being of course in the style prevalent at the date 
of its construction. The buildings now being 
pulled down also dated from the time of the 
inauguration of the public fountain of Vertbois, 
which fact indeed wss very evident from their 
physiognomy. The old fountain, as stated above, 
is not to be demolished. 
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A loan exhibition of works of art on the plan 
of that held at Mechlin in 1864—with this dif¬ 
ference, that paintings will not be excluded—is 
announced to be opened at Lille in what was until 
recently the Hotel de la Prefecture du Nord in the 
Rue Royale. Many of the churches of the D6- 
partement du Nord contain works of art but little 
known, while there is no part of France in which 
there are larger or finer private collections, most 
of the proprietors of which will contribute their 
choicest treasures. The exhibition will, it is said, 
only remain open for a month, as the building is 
about to be appropriated to other purposes. 

Tire municipality of Bruges have purchased, 
for 62,000 francs, the ancient Hotel de Gruut- 
huuse, which has for the last 250 years served as 
the public pawnshop of the town. This fine 
building, in which Kdward IV. resided for some 
weeks in 1471, will, after the necessary repairs 
have been executed, be occupied in part by 
the public library; in part as a picture-gallery, 
in which will be brought together the paintings 
now at the Academy and at the Hotel ae Ville; 
and in part by the interesting archaeological col¬ 
lections now in the Belfry Tower of the Halles. 

Dueiks recent repairs in the church of Notre 
llame at Bruges, a fine distemper painting of the 
middle of the fourteenth century has been brought 
to light in the south ambulatory of the choir. It 
represents a full-length figure of St. Louis, the 
ground being occupied by oak leaves and acorns. 
Four finely-carved mural monuments of the end 
of the fifteenth and commencement of the six¬ 
teenth century have also been discovered. Un¬ 
fortunately nearly all the figures have been de¬ 
capitated, probably by the Calvinists in 1580; but 
the beauty of their polychromatic decoration 
render them, even in their mutilated state, objects 
of great interest. 


THE STAGE. 

La Belle Paule. Par Louis Denayrouze. 

(Paris: Librairie des Bibliophiles.) 

There is not substance enough in La Belle 
Paule —the little one act oomedy, or “ fan- 
taisie’’ in verse, produced a week or so ago 
«t tl e Theatre Fran^ais—for it to demand, 
for its own sake, serious notice ; nor can it 
keep its place permanently on the French 
singe or in French literature, unless it is in 
due time supported by such other work of 
its author as shall cause him to be reckoned 
among the poets whose productions are not 
an accident, but a business of importance. 
But, at all events, La BeUe Pavle is ex¬ 
tremely typical: it is slight, graceful, and 
finished. There are fifty somewhat culti¬ 
vated young men in Paris who can do this 
sort of thing more or less well. Most of 
them are employed in offices, the work of 
which absorbs their prosaic moments; but 
now and again, when they have been reading 
De Musset or looking at Corot—admiring 
the green things of the spring, or a pathetic 
sunset, or somebody else’s wife—there comes 
to them a transient gift of poetry. They 
are stirred a little, and they do not generally 
so far confuse this temporary sentiment or 
exaltation with an abiding inspiration, or 
a serious faculty of literary work, aB to 
attempt great or laborious books, but forth¬ 
with deliver themselves with much delicate 
pains, so long as the gift is upon them, of 
verses which are read and praised to-day, 
and forgotten to-morrow. Or, the best of 
these remain a little longer in the memory: 
the Odeon, or the Theatre Fran^ais, takes 
them: Delaunay, Bressant, Pierre Berton, 


Sarah Bernhardt, interpret them, with fine 
taste and accomplished art. Of these things, 
La Belle Paule is perhaps & favourable 
specimen: a little more ingenious in con¬ 
struction than these things are wont to be : 
a little gayer: perhaps even a little more 
spontaneously tender; but, on the other 
hand, even slighter in its subject: a tiny 
gold lump, beaten very thin and carefully : 
a graceful tree, curiously barren. 

“ La Belle Paule ” is an historical cha¬ 
racter. She was chosen to give to Francis 
the First the keys of her town of Toulouse. 
He bestowed upon her the flattering name 
by which she was thenceforth known. Ca¬ 
therine de Medicis, thirty years afterwards, 
went a long way round to see the famous 
beauty, and found the famous beauty still 
equal to her reputation. But that was in 
the autumn of her life. In its summer the 
townspeople had pressed upon her their 
admiration so much, that she declined to 
walk abroad; she could not do so without 
serious inconvenience, she said. The citizens 
differed from her. There was a turmoil 
round her doors, and the town council, 
judging it unreasonable the town should be 
deprived of the sight of her, ordered her 
husband to cause her to appear twice every 
week for an hour in the public promenade. 
She was more wondrous to behold, they 
said, than “ the Church of Saint Semin, or 
the Mill of Bazacle”—like these, she was a 
public monument, and must no more be 
hidden than these must be. There exists 
still a curious book, full of the praise of her, 
the work of a poor poet, who could not have 
his pleasure, and so was forced to xvrite 
about it. 

“ La Belle Paule,” it appears, was a very 
good young woman, and this little comedy, 
by M. Denayrouze, is a story of a quite 
innocent affection. Gaston de Ligniville’s 
attitude of mind towards Paule, Comtesse 
de Beynaguet, is like that of Zanetto towards 
Sylvie, in M. Coppee’s really exquisite poem 
of Le Pageant. But the two women, 
Sylvie and Paule, are very differently placed. 
Panic’s indifference passes at last only into 
a mildly pitying endurance of the presence 
of the youth who is sick of love ; but Sylvie, 
endowed with too many a sad experience, 
sends Zanetto away for his own sake, and 
to her bitter regret; and it is this that 
strikes a chord of profound and moving 
pathos in the work of M. Coppee. Gaston, 
attired as a waiting-maid, has gained access 
to the secluded Paule—it is before the time 
at which the town council of Toulouse makes 
its famous and wise decree—and Paule, 
discovering his stratagem, is properly en¬ 
raged, and it needs all the efforts of Claude 
Cazalis, an authority in Toulouse, and all 
the efforts too of Paule’s friend, Gaston’s 
cousin, to persuade her that the youth is but 
a simple yonth, and that he is like to die if 
she will hide her face from him. And he 
himself pleads eloquently :— 

“ Avez-vous pu me croLre a co point orgeuilleux 
De pretendre oceuper un instant vos penseos? 
L’ai-je done essaye. dans ccs heures pussies 
Nagu&re 4 vos cotes? Non, mon bonhciir secret 
NYtait pas exigeant, n’etait pas indiscret: 

Etait-il eriminel ? Je ne sauruis lo croire. 

II set des biens que Dien laisse a tons ici-bas: 

La fraicheur de la source ou Ton ne pent pis boire, 
Le porfum de la fleur que l’on ne cueille pas.” 

Di 


And now it strikes the husband, who is old 
and ugly (as a husband should be in six¬ 
teenth century romance), that his own 
appearance, as the escort of his wife, will be 
absurd. Odette, the waiting-maid, shall 
escort her, but dressed as a page. But 
Odette, the waiting-maid, is no other than 
Gaston, and it wonld fare ill with Gaston 
were the husband told of this. So Paule is 
merciful, and keeps him in ignorance, and 
the curtain falls on her gesture of consent 
that the boy shall be her cavalier, as she 
paces, twice a week, the promenade of Tou¬ 
louse. 

And so this thin thread of harmless 
intrigue is worked into the web, in all ways 
slight. It recalls a little the adventure of 
Cherubino with the Countess; but here, 
lien entendu, the secondary characters are 
not individualised. Where is even the sha¬ 
dow of the Barber ?—where even the palest 
ghost of Suzanne ? The secondary charac¬ 
ters do but serve to work the light machinery 
of the piece. They are old stage friends, or 
rather friends so vague that we do not fully 
recognise them; but they deliver their 
smooth verses, and all goes well till the end. 
All goes well because so littlo is aimed at 
but elegance and grace, and these are 
reached indeed, with here and there a 
pleasant raillery to boot—Rabelais’ frank 
mockery, weakened and restrained, one may 
say—and once and again the elegance be¬ 
comes beauty, and the grace sympathetic 
and touching. We have quoted the second 
best thing in the work of M. Denayrouze : 
let us quote the best, and finish. It is a 
simile, and tho speech is Gaston’s.-— 

“ Mon humble amour ti n pu boaucoup vous irriter. 
Son homage eu offet n'eut pa* ose montor, 

Sans I'uide du hasanl, jusqu'a la femme aimoc. 
Ainsi lorsque l'on suit du regard la fumee 
Qui flotte, nux jours de fete, au-dessus de l’autel, 

On la voit s'arretor a mi-chemin du eiel: 

L’offrande no va pas si haut que la prierc : 

L'une so perd, tandis qn’invisible et 1 bgi'TO 
L'autre atteint—seule, helas !—l'inaccessible azur.” 

There are shorter plays and plays by un¬ 
known men, that have struck deeper than 
this butterfly comedy. But we will not 
quarrel with it, or call it absolutely 
worthless. We will not read it often, 
but we will read it once — on a gar¬ 
den-seat, some empty day — and then 
it may be slipped indulgently between the 
leaves of the lightest work of De Musset. 

It is better, however, to see it acted, as it 
is now acted at the Theatre Franfais, where, 
in the part of the stripling who is taken 
with the love of the noble dame, Mdlle. 
Sarah Bernhardt has repeated her success of 
Zanetto in Le Passant —has continued, that 
is to say, the sort of success with which 
until very lately her name has been chiefly 
associated. Her newly-acquired range we 
spoke about in writing of Le Sphinx ; and 
here it is not necessary to give more than a 
line or so to chronicle that appreciation by 
the artistic public—already excellently ex¬ 
pressed by an eminent dramatic critic, M. 
Francisque Sarcey—of Mdlle. Bernhardt’s 
impressive recitation. The most poetical 
lines, which we have quoted, are “sung” 
by her, as another critic has said, with a 
“ chaude monotonie,” of which she possesses 
the secret; and it is this secret which at her 
best momenta holds an overflowing audience 
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in entire quietness from roof to floor. The 
acting itself has no monotony, for here 
monotony would be wholly out of place. 
It is full of modest wistfulness, relieved by 
a graceful stripling’s gaiety. If Mdlle. Bern¬ 
hardt played in English, she would be an 
excellent Imogen and an excellent Viola. 
The part of the “ Belle Paule ” is well 
enough sustained by Mdme. Lloyd, as far as 
looks are concerned; and with this part it 
is evident that looks have much to do. The 
conception, too, of the character of the some¬ 
what haughty and cool beauty is probably 
accurate, but greater delicacy and finish of 
execution—subtler expression, more impres¬ 
sive gesture—are undoubtedly to be desired. 
There is much humour in M. Thiron’s re¬ 
presentation of the old citizen who was 
determined that “ La belle Paule ” should 
walk abroad for all Toulouse to look at her. 
M. Martel’s performance of Beynagnet is 
careful, of course—because it is at the Fran- 
^ais—but many of those who see it feel that 
he has hardly seized the true type, and that 
the play suffers from his presenting us with 
another, however good that other may be. 

Frederick Wedmore. 


MONSIEUR GOT IN “ MERCADET,” AND MR. IRVING 
IN “ CHARLES THE FIRST.” 

Mercadet, le. Faiseur, known to the English 
public through Mr. Charles Mathews's perform¬ 
ance in A Game of Speculation, is as much Balzac’s 
work in virtue of what it lacks as in virtue of what 
it contains. The only comedy of the great novelist 
which has succeeded in keeping its place upon the 
stage—the only piece indeed, save the drama of 
La Maratre —it throws some light upon the 
question of the failure of the others: one sees in 
it what were the conditions Balzac recognised as 
necessary in work for the theatre, and what also 
were the generally necessary conditions which he 
ignored. In Mercmlet, his one successful comedy, he 
ignored some common conditions even more com¬ 
pletely than anywhere else; hut he did it this 
once with impunity, and triumphed by an accident, 
or triumphed perhaps because in this comedy of 
Mercaclet be made so exceptional and masterly a 
use of his own special qualities, that the absence 
of qualities generally necessary was for once 
overlooked. He did not seem to believe that 
for dramatic success you must have dramatic 
situations—he thought that with intellectual 
food of his own high kind, you could dispense 
altogether with the stimulus of emotion. And in 
Mercadet he was successful in dispensing with it. 
Besides, in Mercadet he did contrive dramatic 
situations for the hero upon whom he concentrated 
his force; or, at all events, these were contrived by 
the person who re-arranged the work for actual 
performance. Yet the interest is whollv in the 
analysis of character. A ou do not care about the 
man's fortunes, hut about the recesses of his mind. 
And that is not commonly found to he the kind of 
interest which makes a modern theatrical success. 

Not indeed that the work is altogether writhout 
the charm of imagination. Money was the great 
thing to excite the imagination of Balzac, especially 
in his last years—years only of middle-age—when 
he wrote Mercadet. An immense fortune rapidly 
acquired—the promised land of dabblers in finance 
—that is the one thing Balzac never possessed, and 
it had for him the charm of the unknown. In 
Mercadet, as in Eiu/(nie Qrandet, he lived in an 
atmosphere of millions: he revelled in the discus¬ 
sion of untold treasures. He delighted in much 
manoeuvring of money. You see that again and 
again in Ins work: in 'Mercadet, in Eugtnie Graro¬ 
de t. in Un Menaqe de Garmon, in Cesar Eirotteau. 

And because lie delighted in much manoeuvring 
of money he thought that he could make a comedy 


out of the study of one man who manoeuvred 
money and those who were the possessors of 
money. And, as a tour de force, he succeeded. 
You do follow Mercadet in his schemes, his pro¬ 
jects, his counter-projects, with an interest which 
comes very near to desire for his success; and in 
the infinity of resource which this one speculator 
exhibits there is opportunity, which Balzac of 
course seizes, for the display of many phases of his 
character; and there is opportunity too for the 
assembling round him of a group of more or less 
ingenious dupes ns life-like as himself and as selfish, 
and above which he towers supreme in virtue of his 
easy subtlety. The subtlety is so complete that 
it imposes, or may well impose, upon those who 
see the comedy ns well as upon those who take 
part in it. Of most stage-characters we can 
readily guess what will he their action in given 
circumstances. And of Mercadet we feel very 
sure that he will find some way out of every 
embarrassment that want of money may cause. 
That subtlety is made to succeed ; and we watch, 
not what will happen, hut how it will happen. 
But when Mercadet is at last successful—placed 
now, through the return of the once truant 
partner, beyond the danger of pressing creditors 
and threatening shareholders—and therefore easy 
not so much now in the possession of his ability 
as in the fact that there is no longer any crying 
need to employ it, then it is a matter of absolute 
uncertainty and curiosity to us how far he will 
keep his promise, made in days of adversity, to 
let his daughter marry the poor lover of her 
choice, who had offered all his little possessions 
and would have renounced everything for her. 
It is a matter of life-like uncertainty, I say, as to 
what will happen; hut when the thing is decided 
—and decided so easily and fluently by Mercadet, 
as if there never could have been a question 
about it—then we feel half-ashamed of ourselves 
for having entertained a doubt. The decision is 
so absolutely natural, so absolutely true—and we, 
we have been blinded by the constant vision of stage 
rogues who are thorough-going, and of parents who 
never relent. Balzac knew better. This Mercadet 
would have sacrificed anything—even his daugh¬ 
ter’s happiness (nay, in his intention he had ac¬ 
tually done so)—to the acquisition of a fortune. 
But, a fortune once in possession, why should he 
sacrifice his daughter’s nappiness to the acquisi¬ 
tion of a second which he did not want ? His 
daughter should, of course, have married the first 
rich man attainable, rather than that he should 
have been poor; but, once rich, she should marry 
the poor man of her choice; and she should be 
happy and he would be magnanimous. So having 
in truth a little good feeling, he poses to have a 
good deal; and we leave him as his child and 
her lover are blessing him for an amount of self- 
sacrifice he never intended, and as his shareholders 
are lauding him for a restitution it became conve¬ 
nient to make. 

This is but a rough outline of one of the 
subtlest characters in all dramatic fiction. The 
part is full of words, sentences, ejaculations, each 
one of which is well nigh the revelation of the 
whole, as the skeleton may he known by its single 
bone. Mercadet does an honourable thing which 
was not precisely necessary. “ C’otait un bon 
mouvement,” he says, rather happily; and then, at 
once, regretfully, “ J’ai eu tort ae le faire 1 ” That 
is the phrase of a man who is human in spite of 
himself; who has wriggled, schemed and de¬ 
ceived so much, that he has come to think decep¬ 
tion a virtue: all moral sense is undermined in 
him—he may yet do good upon impulse, but he 
can never do it upon principle. 

The easy subtlety which is the foundation of 
the part; the absence of moral sense, or rather its 
entire decay; the presence of a self-satisfied tem¬ 
perament, fairly happy with this world as it is; 
a mind regarding the possession of a fortune 
as the one necessary thing in life, and the 
possession of a child's love as a very pretty and 
pleasant little luxury, par dess us le marche —all 


this Monsieur Got seizes and interprets with a 
most consummate art. I do not think the per¬ 
formance a very striking one. All the details are 
worked into one harmonious whole, so that you 
do not notice very specially the perfection of any 
one. Like the best music-making, like the best 
designing, it is done so easily that it must be easy 
to do. And I suppose it is because of its entire 
and perfect harmony that it commends itself even 
more to French critics, who look at an ensemble, 
than to English audiences which search for details. 
And yet the English audience of Monday evening 
at the Princess's—a picked one, of course, and 
very different from that which troops together, 
sheep-like, to the semi-fashionable theatres—was 
an audience it must upon the whole have been 
satisfactory to satisfy. And M. Got did satisfy 
it from beginning to end, with his glib readi¬ 
ness, his inexhaustible resource, and his facial 
expression constantly changing, and in ita 
changes often purposely concealing instead of re¬ 
vealing the thoughts that are passing through the 
speculator's mind. What a pleasure the man 
takes in his own mental agility 1—Mercadet would 
hardly, until the end, when he wants rest, banish 
the difficulties the struggle with which (if any¬ 
thing so easy can be called a struggle) is his great 
raison dCetre. And this activitv, which is not 
restlessness, but only the result of the con¬ 
sciousness of his capacity, M. Got renders with 
untiring effort—that never seems to be effort at all. 

I have said, it is not a performance that moves: 
perhaps even, it may not strike you. But your 
appreciation of the theatre must be a narrow" ono 
if you do not recognise that here the value of the 
performance is in its truth—not in its momentary 
impressiveness. M. Got’s predecessor brought out 
the lighter side of the character. M. Got is a 
more serious student; yet he is always a comedian. 
There is no passion in his performance: hardly 
any tenderness: no impulse: all calculated effect. 

It is not stimulating like wine, but as cool as 
flowing water. Very possibly it is not genius at 
all; it is without great moments and happy in¬ 
spirations. But in its union of depth and ease 
it is le dernier mot de Tart. 

Charles the First was revived on Monday at the 
Lyceum Theatre, and was received with great 
applause, which upon the whole it deserved. It 
is true that it wants continuity of interest—that 
it is a poetical chronicle, lacking strong dramatic 
situations—that the first act is tedious because 
nothing whatever happens in it, and the last 
tedious because we know only too well that which 
will happen at the end. And yet the first act is 
graceful, and the last is pathetic, and between 
them there are two which show more than these 
show the clash of effort, the cross purposes, the 
intrigue, the resource, necessary to almost all that 
is large in dramatic work. The language is . 
chosen, and the poetry is often poetry in substance 
as well as in form. Indeed, the literary labour 
bestowed upon the piece is that of a scholar and 
artist in literature. There are many passages that 
would stand well the test of being read in the 
study, and these are damaged rather than bettered 
by their association with the footlights ; though, 
of course, when it is Mr. Irving who recites them 
they gain as much as they lose. That there is 
inequality in the dialogue is not to be denied, and 
when Mr. Wills’s muse deserts him he once or 
twice has recourse to rather commonplace English 
of our day, and not to that “ cavalier-slang ” 
which Coleridge found in South, though not in 
Barrow. Also, his work lacks the local colour of 
Mr. Browning's Cavalier Tunes. It is at once a 
praise and a blame to say that his poetry is not 
poetry of the period—it has beauties which are 
independent and lasting. 

The piece gains greatly, in the present revival, 
by Mr. Clayton’s performance of Cromwell. Not 
but that Mr. Belmore, who used to play the part, 
is a clover actor: only his Cromwell happened to 
be a clever actor’s mistake. Mr. Wills himself lias 
gone far enough from Carlyle to be able to dispense 
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with the assistance of his interpreter's progress in 
the same direction. Mr. Belmore gave us a 
striking stage figure, accentuating one side of 
Mr. Wills’s picture, and thus exaggerating or dis¬ 
torting it. Mr. Clayton gives earnestness and 
reality to what there is of humane in Mr. Wills’s 
picture, and thus, though no acting can get over 
the difficulty presented in the second act of the 
play (where Cromwell, despite his protestations, is 
too obviously venal), he does upon the whole 
suggest an impression which is probably not much 
less true than history is. A slighter change in the 
representation is a disadvantage rather than an 
advantage. Ireton now interrupts the king so 
civilly—at all events so seriously and earnestly— 
that there remains no force in the king’s surprised 
enquiry, “ Who is this rude gentleman ? ” 

Mr. Irving’s performance of Charles the First, 
though always picturesque and often forcible, 
is not the finest of his parts. It is free 
from the grave fault of exaggeration which is 
seen amidst all the merits of Richelieu and 
Mathias ; the performance is not, and cannot be, 
in so high a key as these, and there are times 
when this is a gain. On the other hand, there 
are fewer moments than in the performance of 
Richelieu and Mathias at which you feel yourself 
in the presence of an actor hors ligne —an artist 
whose work is not so much a profession as a vo¬ 
cation. Yet of course, as Charles the First, Mr. 
Irving does many things that are worth remem¬ 
bering—is happily passionate and finely scornful 
and apparently self-abandoned a moment after he 
has shown the inequality of his art by seeming a 
little stagey, or shown its insufficiency by habits 
of gesture and movement perhaps too often re¬ 
peated ; by want of variety, in fine, in little 
things—we know well enough that he can be 
varied in great ones. Notice the recital of the 
ballad of “King Lear” for attitude, expression, 
and intonation subtly true; and notice the fine 
dignity with which in the second act, as he stands 
with his back to the chimney piece in the White¬ 
hall cabinet, he ignores the presence of Cromwell. 
The King has suffered enough, and has told Crom¬ 
well that their interview lias ended; and, though 
Cromwell does not withdraw, it is the same thing 
to the monarch, whose thoughts are now on other 
matters, and who has quite done with the task 
which he had set himself. In the third act, the 
whole bearing of Charles to Moray is fine and 
genuine: best of all is the reserve and high 
tranquillity maintained while he is speaking 
his last words to the traitor who has owed him 
much, and speaking them with a sober pity, 
scarcely conscious that it is also contempt. And 
in the "fourth act, where, as elsewhere, the roman¬ 
tic and chivalrous attention to his wife is beset 
somewhat too much with circumstance to be as 
impressive as it is probably true, there is impres¬ 
siveness as well as truth in every phrase and action 
addressed to his children, and it is seen how, with 
words which they believe to be only for their 
encouragement, it is really himself that he is 
nerving and fortifying. 

And if Mr. Irving is not, as has been above 
implied, completely master of the whole wide lan¬ 
guage of gesture—though master indeed of some 
of its best eloquence—Miss Isabel Bateman is at a 
much earlier stage: she is like a traveller with 
sufficient entrance into a tongue to express the 
common wants, but failing just where the thing 
to be expressed is a thing of higher interest. 
Moments of quiet pathos don’t always need to be 
illustrated by gesture at all; and that is why the 
quiet pathos of the last scene with the children is 
the best thing Miss Bateman does. Here her voice 
and facial expression, and the genuine feeling 
which one believes to be unconsciously aiding 
them, stand her in good stead. In stronger mo¬ 
ments, which are meant to be more charged with 
excitement, even the voice goes wrong. Rushing 
into the presence of her lord, when Cromwell is 
threatening him, she shouts her signal, “ God save 
the King 3" twt as if the troops she is summoning 


were in a neighbouring chamber, but as if at the 
very least they were on the other side of the Mall. 
And while thus shouting, she brandishes her arm 
as if it held a sword, and as if, instead of being the 
Queen, calling upon followers whose presence is 
known and whose force is almost superfluous, she 
were Joan of Arc or Bertrand du Guesclin leading 
a forlorn hope. And this too is done with a self- 
consciousness of stage-effect, which in her pathetic 
passages Miss Bateman is fortunate enough to 
wholly lose. The actress is young, And has often 
to cope with parts which would tax severely an 
artist of a dozen years’ practice. The intelligence 
she shows in everyday scenes—notably in Philip — 
and the sincerity of her pathos in Charles the 
First, allow one to believe that success in the 
stronger moments of drame may one day be 
within her reach. But, if one is to speak with the 
frankness without which criticism is valueless, 
that day has not yet arrived. 

Frederick Wedmobe. 


The stage-work now presented at the Princess's 
Theatre is chiefly stage-work of a good many 
years ago, thanks to the watchful care with which 
the Lord Chamberlain’s department guards us 
from most of the artistic literature of the day. 
Mdrne. Pasca appeared in LaFiammina on Thurs¬ 
day night; too late to allow of a long notice ap¬ 
pearing in these columns. Mdme. Pasca comes 
to us with some reputation made in Paris, and a 
greater one made in St. Petersburg. The actress, 
as we may possibly have occasion to point out in 
greater detail, is an artist of certain definite good 
qualities which happen to be well nigh as rare on 
the French as on the English stage. These have 
helped her in her career, and have even enabled her 
to dispense—not of course without great disad¬ 
vantage—with other qualities which are possessed 
to the full by the three actresses just now in 
popular esteem at the head of the profession in 
Paris. Mdme. Pasca took to the stage when she 
was no longer a girl. To some extent her expe¬ 
rience of society made up for her lack of early 
and regular training. It did not do so altogether. 
Yet the training itself, which she did get, is by 
no means to be despised, for it was first given 
her by Delsarte—an old man of genius and of 
eccentricity—and then by her manager, at the Gy m- 
nase, M. Montigny, a man of immense experience, 
and of infinite pains. 

One or two of the smaller theatrical events of 
Whitsuntide we did not notice last week. At 
the Vaudeville Theatre, Mr. Burnand has furnished 
a burlesque called Here's Another Oug Manner- 
inn ! —a title mildly indicative of animal spirits, 
which, indeed, are not wholly wanting to the per¬ 
formance in which Messrs. James and Thorne, and 
the Misses Kate Bishop, Marie Rhodes, Lizzie 
Russell, N. Walters, and Richards take part. A 
detachment of the Gaiety company, reinforced by 
Mdlle. Comdlie d’Anka, plays, at the Globe Theatre, 
La Fille de Madame Angot, the popular airs of 
which are now whistled, more or less badly, by every 
errand-boy in every street in Europe. And after 
this test the music remains attractive. 

At the Strand Theatre, they play Nemesis again, 
—a bright piece, done as brightly as ever. 

M. Regnier, who, until rather lately, was the 
leader of the Comodie Franjaise, from which, in 
the height of his talent, he withdrew, now directs 
the rehearsals of the company—-a task for which 
his judgment and fine taste eminently fit him. 

Owing to pressure on out space, we defer our 
notes of the theatrical events of the last few 
days in Paris. 

The Berlin theatrical critics speak with enthu¬ 
siasm of the marvellous histrionic power that they 
say has been manifested by an Italian gentleman, 
named Gaetano Campo, for some years a resident 
at Berlin. Signor Campo began life as a clerk in 
the Finance Office of Naples. Weary of the 
monotony of desk work, young Campo left 
Naples, and took up the profession of a violin 


player at concerts, visiting in the course of his 
musical campaign various capitals of Europe, 
until at length he found himself a few 
years since at Berlin. There, in consequence 
of an injury to one of his fingers, he was 
forced to adopt the teaching of languages as a 
means of living. From this occupation he was 
rescued by the discovery of his great dramatic 
power, for which discovery he was indebted to 
the quick appreciation of the Berlin actress Frau 
Waller. At the suggestion of this lady he de¬ 
voted himself to the study of the art, and so 
complete has been his success that the Shakespeare 
representations, which he has given at Berlin 
during the last winter, without decorations or 
other adjuncts, and entirely by kimsolf, have 
elicited warm commendations from all who have 
been admitted to them, and we read that the 
opinion seems general among the theatrical con¬ 
noisseurs of Berlin, that Signor Campo is destined 
to take his place as one of the best actors of 
our day. 


MUSIC. 

Signor Randegger’s dramatic cantata Fridolin, 
composed for last year's Birmingham Musical 
Festival, was performed at the Crystal Palace 
Summer Concert on Saturday last. The subject 
of the cantata is taken from Schiller’s poem “ i)er 
Gang nach dem Eisenhammer,” and the libretto 
has been compiled with great skill by Madame 
Rudersdorff. The music is written with thorough 
knowledge of dramatic effect, and complete mastery 
both of vocal and instrumental resources; and the 
applause with which each number was received, 
as well as the sustained interest in a work lasting 
somewliat over two hours in performance, bore 
well-merited tribute to its excellence. The bright 
and sparkling hunting-chorus was encored; and an 
attempt was made to obtain a repetition of some 
of the other numbers, to which the composer, who 
conducted the performance of his own work, wisely 
declined to accede. The principal parts were sus¬ 
tained by Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, Messrs. 
Cummings and Santlev, and Signor Foli—the same 
singers who took part in the workat its first perform¬ 
ance. The choruses were exceedingly well sung by 
the members of the St. Thomas’s Choral Society 
and the Brixton Choral Society, and Signor Ran- 
degger showed himself no less experienced as a 
conductor than as a composer. It would be un¬ 
true to say 'that Fridolin shows the highest order 
of original genius; but it is a work displaying in¬ 
disputable talent, and of sufficient attractiveness 
to render it probable that it will keep its place in 
our concert programmes. 

The last Philharmonic Concert, on Monday 
evening, differed from several of those which have 
preceded it, in bringing forward no special novelty 
either as regards performers or music. A mere 
record of the programme will therefore suffice. 
The symphonies were Haydn's “Surprise,” and 
Beethoven in C minor. Mr. Macfarren's overture 
to St. John the Baptist was also given. Mr. 
Alfred Jaell, to whose excellent pianoforte playing 
London concert-goers are no strangers, brought 
forward Beethoven’s first concerto (in C major), 
and Schumann’s Concert-Stuck for piano and or¬ 
chestra ; and Miss Blanche Cole and Mr. Edward 
Lloyd were the vocalists. 

The number of concerts, now that the season i» 
at its height, increases so rapidly—our “ engage¬ 
ment ” list for this week giving no less than lour 
for to-day;—that anything like keeping pace with 
them is simply impossible. For this reason we 
must mention more briefly than it deserves Mdlle. 
Krebs’s first piano Recital, which took place lust 
Thursday week at St. James's Hall. We spoke of 
this young lady recently on her appearance at the 
Philharmonic concert. On the occasion of her 
recital she showed herself aliko a mistress of all 
styles. Her rendering of the opening piece— 
Beethoven’s Sonata, commonly called “ Appas- 
sionata”—was equally perfect from a mechanical 
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and intellectual point of view, •while, in a totally 
different style, her performance of Rubinsteins 
“ Etude Internals ” (of which the composer is re¬ 
ported to have said, “ I did not write it for any 
artist but myself; nor do I think that any one 
will ever attempt to play it ”) was a wonderful 
display of bravura playing. The composers whose 
names were included in the programme were 
Beethoven, Schumann, Bach, Rameau, F. Hiller, 
Scarlatti, Chopin, H. Seeling, Weber, Liszt, and 
Rubinstein. The applause after each number was 
most enthusiastic. Mdlle. Krebs’s second Recital 
takes place next Thursday afternoon, when the 
programme will be fully equal to the previous 
one. 


M. Alphonse Duvernoy gave the first of two 
piano recitals at the Hanover Square Rooms 
yesterday week. As we were unable to attend, 
we must content ourselves with saying that the 
programme comprised selections from Mozart, 
Mendelssohn, Scarlatti, Beethoven, Duvernoy, 
Weber, Schubert, Chopin and Liszt. 

Following upon the recent appearance of the 
Swedish Ladies’ Quartett, we have now to record 
the first performance in London of “ The Scandi¬ 
navian \ ocalists ”—eight ladies from St. Peters¬ 
burg—which took place at St. James’s Hall last 
Saturday. Their admirably finished part-singing 
in various national melodies, Russian, Swedish, 
and Danish, as well as a vocal arrangement of two 
of Straus’s waltzes, was worthy of all praise; and 
there can be little doubt that as their perform¬ 
ances become better known they will be exceed¬ 
ingly popular. 

Tjib concerts which Anton Rubinstein gave 
last mouth in St. Petersburg and Moscow—two in 
each city—yielded the enormous sum of 23,000 
roubles silver. One of each of the two concerts 
was for a charitable object. 

Henri Hehz, whose health has for some time 
been failing, has resigned his professorship at the 
Paris Conservatoire, which he has held since the 
year 1842, and Madame Massart has been ap¬ 
pointed his successor. 

M. Arban, the celebrated performer on the 
comet-k-piston, has also resigned his professorship 
in the same Conservatoire, in consequence of his 
being refused leave of absence for a journey to 
St. Petersburg. M. Maury is named as likely to 
succeed him. 


An interesting contest for precedence is attached 
to the recent performance of Verdi’s new opera 
A ida at Vienna, which has only been made public 
since the performance. After the wearisome 
negotiatiors with the publisher of Verdi’s operas 
(Ricordi, of Milan), which he prolonged to the 
utmost, had been concluded, the Italian came to 
the directors of the Opera with a new condition. 
He required that they should sign an undertaking 
not to bring out Aida till after its first per¬ 
formance at Berlin. Herr Herbeck, the conductor 
of the Opera, declared that sooner than agree to 
such a condition he would decline altogether to 
produce the work. The publisher, Ricordi, was 
in no small perplexity; for he had already con¬ 
cluded an agreement with Berlin, giving the Opera 
of that city the priority of performance of the 
opera, and resigning all right to payment if the 
work were produced first at Vienna. But as he 
also wished not to lose his “ tantiemes ” at 
\ ienna, he signed the agreement with the Opera 
of that city also, and trusted to his craft to get 
him out of his dilemma. The means he adopted 
were very simple. While he had in January 
already sent the score of the opera to Berlin, he 
deferred sending one to Vienna till the end of 
February. Herbeck was highly indignant, and, 
being resolved if possible to punish the publisher, 
made every exertion to produce the opera at 
Vienna before its performance could take place at 
Berlin. Unfortunately for him, however, two of 
the principal singers, Frau Wilt and Herr Muller, 
fell ill, and the opera was after all produced in 


Vienna just two days after the first performance 
had taken place in Berlin. 

It is announced that a school of music is to be 
established by order of the Imperial German Go¬ 
vernment at Dusseldorf in connexion with the 
local school of painting. 

The programme of the musical festival to be 
held at Munich in August has already been pub¬ 
lished. Among other pieces by native com¬ 
posers, a motett by Orlando Lasso, and the Macte 
Imperator of Franz Lachner will be given. 
Handel will be represented by the “ Bacchus 
Chorus ” in Alexander's Feast ; Beethoven, by a 
piece from King Stephen ; Mozart, by the song 
‘‘O Isis and Osiris;” and Mendelssohn, by a 
chorus from the Antigone. 

This year’s musical festival at Cologne is re¬ 
ported to have been the most brilliant on record 
among the fifty-one celebrations which it has al¬ 
ready held. Chi the first evening, May 24, Han¬ 
del’s Samson Agonistes was given with unparalleled 
success both in the solo and choral parts. The 
King of the Belgians has presented the Cross of 
the Leopold order, with an expression of his ad¬ 
miration, to the talented director, Ferdinand 
Hiller, while a laurel wreath was profferred to 
Johan Brahms, at the close of the first evening's 
performance, in the name of the entire company, 
by one of the ladies who had taken part in the 
choruses. The festival concluded, on the evening 
of May 26, with Hiller’s Destruction of Jerusalem, 
and selections from Mendelssohn, Schumann, and 
Brahms, and so unanimous are the musical critics 
of Cologne in their commendation of the admirable 
finish and perfection with which the several per¬ 
formers acquitted themselves, that it seems almost 
invidious to single out Herr Joseph Joachim and 
his wife as having earned an exceptional tribute 
of admiration. 

It was for a long time unknown where the re¬ 
mains of the celebrated composer, Donizetti, were 
buried, but his tomb has recently been discovered 
at Bergamo, in Italy, and the remains were de¬ 
posited, in the presence of the Municipal Council 
of Bergamo, in a bronze sarcophagus in the church 
of Ste. Marie Majeure, Bergamo. 

A curious discovery has just been made in 
Italy bv M. Avrigotti, a young musician, who has 
arrived in Paris with his prize. It is an unpub¬ 
lished score by Cimarosa, entitled Margharita di 
Vicenza. It was in a Carmelite convent at 
Florence that the finder hit on it one day in 
turning over some old papers. lie obtained the 
manuscript without any difficulty, and has pre¬ 
sented it to the Paris Conservatoire, where he is 
pursuing his studies. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Dr. Max Jordan, whose name is well-known 
in art literature, has been made Director of the 
Berlin National Gallery. For many years Dr. 
Jordan has occupied the position of Director of the 
Museum of Leipzig, ana has taught in the Uni¬ 
versity of that city. 

A new Salle has just been opened in the Louvre 
for ancient American curiosities. In the glass 
cases that line the walls is placed a considerable 
collection of pottery, idols, vases, and other objects, 
which gives a good idea of the artistic knowledge 
of the races that inhabited America before its dis¬ 
covery by Columbus. Many of the idols are carved 
in stone and marble, and resemble in their types 
the well-known Egyptian divinities. The most 
remarkable object of the collection is an immense 
zodiac of about twelve metres in circumference, 
cut in a kind of black marble, and absolutely 
covered with grotesque signs and inscriptions. All 
these treasures, it appears, have been for a long 
time stowed away in the magazines of the Ixmvre, 
but until the recent stir about the management of 
that museum no one seems to have thought of 
exhibiting them. 


We are glad to find that the proposal for the 
rebuilding of Heidelberg Castle is discounten¬ 
anced by Herr Baurath Essenwein. In the 
Anzeiger fitr Kunde der deutschen Vorzeit he says, 
“ If modern wants, and modern modes of living are 
different from what they were in olden times, then 
build modern castles as many as are needed; build 
one even in Heidelberg if necessary, but leave the 
historical and artistic parts of Heidelberg Castle 
alone, or limit all work upon them to their preser¬ 
vation.” Restoration even in Heidelberg Castle 
would take away a great part of its charm, a charm 
that depends so much upon its picturesque decay, 
for the building itself has not much architectural 
beauty. 

The great work on Michael Angelo, which is 
promised for his fourth centenary, in March, 1875, 
and which, it is said, will contain 700 letters of the 
great artist, besides more than 1,000 letters and 
writings of various kinds by his contemporaries, 
will be published, we hear, simultaneously in three 
languages—Italian, German, and French. Why 
not in English P 

Victor Hugo, it seems, is exiled in France even 
from the domains of art. M. Gamier, an artist of 
too much talent to be overlooked, sent to the Salon 
a picture representing a scene from Le Hot s’Amuse. 
The jury somewhat reluctantly accepted it, but 
orders from Government were sent to the hanging 
committee to hang this little picture, which is of 
cabinet size, as high as possible. M. Gamier pro¬ 
tested in vain. ilia picture of “ Le pere des 
lettres ” smiling amiably on two ladies of nis court 
remains where it cannot possibly be seen by the 
naked eye. “ Pas de roi qui s’amuse—au Salon! ” 
says a French critic. 

The decorative works in the interior of the 
Palais de la Legion d’Honneur (one of M. de 
Ghenneviere's projects) have been confided as 
follows: the great cupola to M. Maillot, the 
small cupola to M. Jules Laurens, the Salon des 
Muses to M. Ekmian, the salle-a-manger to M. 
Bin, the Salon de l'Aurore to M. Rasnier, and the 
paintings on the doors to a lady, Mdme. Escalier. 

The AUgemeines Kiinstler-Le.vicon has positively 
in its eighteenth number reached the letter B1 It 
has taken four years to do so, and has apparently 
so exhausted its editor, Dr. Wilhelm Schmidt, 
that at B he gives up his task in despair to Herr 
Hermann Liicke. 
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LITERATURE. 

Bothwell: a Tragedy. By Algernon Charles 
Swinburne. (London: Chatto &, Windus, 
1874.) 

All true lovers of English poetry will, we 
think, join with ns in congratulating Mr. 
Swinburne upon his return to the regions of 
pure art, after the various excursions into 
the debateable land of poetical politics and 
theology which have diversified his literary 
course since 1866. In making this congra¬ 
tulation, we would be understood as not in 
any way intending to disparage the value .of 
his productions in the interval. They in¬ 
clude some of their author’s most elaborate 
work, and stand conspicuous even among 
that work for combined audacity and suc¬ 
cess. But still such pieces as the Ode on the 
French Revolution, and not a few of the 
Songs before Sunrise, come near to be thought 
poetical tours do force, and poetical tours dv 
force are not in themselves lovely or ad¬ 
mirable. That these pieces are as good as 
they are, is owing to the fact that Mr. Swin¬ 
burne can, as Stella said of Swift, “write 
beautifully about a broomstick.” It is good 
that broomsticks should be written about 
beautifully, if they are to be written about 
at all; and it is good that we should have 
a writer capable of writing beautifully about 
them. But this fact being once well ascer¬ 
tained and established, it is to be desired 
that the best writer should set himself to 
work on the best subject, and that he should 
leave to lesser men the task of conciliating 
the cant of criticism by treating subjects 
which are too near to be properly seen, too 
disturbing to be dispassionately treated, and 
of too complex and irritating a nature to be 
adequately appreciated and judged. 

Prom all these drawbacks the subject of 
Bothwell is completely free. It is far enough 
off from us in point of time and circum¬ 
stance, to stand in no danger of confused 
and indistinct vision ; it depends for its in¬ 
terest on certain few and eternal aspects of 
human passion and character which are 
ever cloarly present to us, and are inde¬ 
pendent of the passing influence of circum¬ 
stance and fashion; and although it pos¬ 
sesses the subdued piquancy of a debated 
historical incident, it is not likely that any 
modem Sir Arthur Wardour, unless he be 
even less rational than his prototype, will 
quarrel with Mr. Swinburne for the view he 
has taken of Queen - Mary’s guilt. The 
subject, moreover, in our author’s hands 
possesses an interest which it would have 
m those of no other man. It is his because 
he has proved it. Notwithstanding the per¬ 
haps more legitimately poetical attractions 
of the Poems and Ballads, we have always 
considered Chastelard as Mr. Swinburne’s 
greatest work. In this latter he added to a 
mastery of poetical treatment as great, if 
less varied than that shown in the later 
publication, a power of creating and inter¬ 


preting character, the equal of which we 
must go back some centuries for any hope 
of finding. There must be many of our 
readers who remember the peculiar sensation 
of discovering that in this our prosaic and 
uncreative age there had been born to us a 
poet who could not only melodiously de¬ 
scribe and interpret, but also actually fashion 
and make. The Queen Maty of Chastelard 
was the, we had almost said, living proof of 
such a manifestation; and when, some year 
or two after the appearance of the earlier 
poem, Bothicell was announced as in prepara- 
ration, the only fear which could have oc¬ 
curred to any lover of poetry was lest over¬ 
haste and the proverbial fatality of second 
parts might mar or obscure the excellence 
of the original creation. It is not too soon 
to say that, by the appearance of Bothwell, 
any such fear has been completely and tri¬ 
umphantly dispelled. 

Of the general plot or fable of the play it 
cannot be necessary to say very much. The 
first act deals with the murder of Rizzio, 
the second with that of Darnley, the third 
and fourth with the matters attending Mary’s 
ill-starred wedlock with Bothwell, the fifth 
with Lochleven and Langside, until the play 
closes on the shore of Solway. In all this 
the poet has closely followed history, or 
perhaps we may say, in order to conciliate 
the possible Sir Arthur Wardours, the gene¬ 
rally accepted view of history; and he has 
throughout shown evidence of a close and 
minute study of the original records. Some 
few words it may be well to say of his 
attitude as to the main historical question 
of the Queen’s innocence or guilt. She is 
inferred or assumed to be guilty. It would 
perhaps be sufficient to say that such in¬ 
ference or assumption is clearly within the 
poet’s province. It is not his business to 
discuss the genuineness of the Casket letters, 
or in any other way to meddle with Mr. 
Carlyle’s “Mother of dead dogs.” But 
there is a far more sufficient justification. 
Mary innocent may be comforting to the 
moralist, and possible to the historian: to 
the artist she would be a discomfort and an 
impossibility. The possession of Mr. Swin¬ 
burne’s Mary is a far greater gain to the 
aesthetic sense than any certainty of her 
innocence could be to the moral feelings. 

It is a point of far higher importance and 
of much greater interest to examine the 
superstructure of character which the author, 
in the discharge of his office of dramatic 
poet, has built upon the foundation of plot 
contributed by history. It is one thing to 
construct or borrow a certain combination of 
circumstances and action; it is another and 
an infinitely more difficult thing so to set in 
motion the persons in the drama that such 
action and circumstance shall occur in a 
natural sequence and evolution. The key¬ 
note of Mr. Swinburne’s general treatment 
of his theme is struck not uncertainly by 
a quotation from the Choephoroe which serves 
as motto, and still more clearly by the fol¬ 
lowing sonnet dedicatory:— 


A VICTOR HUGO. 


" Comma un fleuve qui donne A 1’ocAnn son Ama, 
J’apporta an lieu sacrA d’oA le vers tonne et luit 
Mon drama Apique et plein de tumults et de 
damme, 

04 vibre un eieclo Ateint, oA flotte un jour qui fuit. 


Un peuple qui rugit sous les pieds d ome femme 
Passe, et son souffle emplit d’aube et d’ombre et de 
bruit 

Un ciel ftprc et guerrier qui luit comme une lame 
Sur l’avenir debout, sur le passA dAtrnit. 

Au fond des eieux hagards, par l'orage battue, 

Une figure d'ombre et d'etoiles vetue 
Pleure et menace et brille en s’evanouissant; 

Eclair d’amour qui blesse et de haine qui tue, 

Fleur eclose au sommet du siAcle eblouissant. 

Rose A tige Apineuse et quo rougit le sang." 

The promise of this melodious overture is 
well kept. Act by act and scene by scene 
the poet has developed with steady and 
patient art the varied and turbulent passion 
of his sombre subject. In the outer circle 
are the tumultuous and half-savage com¬ 
mons, with their recent barbarism as yet 
but half transformed by the sour and ignoble 
fanaticism which culminated in the disgraces 
of Newcastle and Dunbar, and almost justi¬ 
fied the sharp medicine of boot and gallows 
which Mary’s great grandsons had to apply. 
Among these, and, to some extent, of them, 
appear divines like Knox and Craig, already 
meditating their arrogant theocracy, and 
with mouths full of the mystic and terrible 
language of the Hebrew Bible. Then come 
the barons greater and less, the abler among 
them showing the peculiar and rather 
hideous sixteenth century mixture of sava¬ 
gery and civilisation, with some devotion 
to religion, a good deal to Scotland, and an 
infinite amount to themselves, utterly care¬ 
less of human blood, and yet careful to 
observe certain forms and conventions in 
shedding it. Surrounded by these, and 
attended by a few more prominent charac¬ 
ters, stands the central figure of the Queen. 
By the time we have turned a score or two 
of pages, we see that Mr. Swinburne’s band 
has not lost its cunning. The Mary of 
Chastelard stands again before us, or rather 
that Mary with the due changes that time 
and chance, and light love and blood-guilti¬ 
ness have wrought. In the former play she 
was still the lion’s whelp, ev ftiorov irpo-tXuoic 
hpepoc, and had the freshness of her joyous 
life in France yet upon her. Now she has 
hardened and grown fiercer. At almost her 
first appearance she speaks to Rizzio of her 
subjects thus 1 - 

“ These starved slaves 

That feed on frost and suck the snows for drink. 
Hating the light for the heat's sake, love tho cold: 
We want some hotter fire than summer or sun 
To burn their dead blood through and change their 
veins.” 

and in her first conversation with Both¬ 
well she hints and glances at Damley’s 
death. The murder of Rizzio fixes these 
loose and casual impulses towards freedom 
and revenge, and determines her upon the 
death of her husband, the punishment of 
his accomplices, and the vindication of her 
own authority. 

“ I would have all their heads here in my lap,” 
she says to Mary Beaton, and this uncon¬ 
querable spirit of independence and revenge 
never leaves her in good or evil fortune, in 
Holyrood or Lochleven, at Carberry or 
Langside. It even acquires strength and 
width of view as her misfortunes thicken, 
and from a mere ebullition of wounded per¬ 
sonal pride becomes a sympathetic con¬ 
sciousness that in her the battle of sovereign 
and people is for' the first, but not the last 
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time being fought out. As her foot leaves 
Scottish soil, she says :— 

“ If I live, 

If God pluck not nil hope out of my hand, 

If aught of all mine prosper, I that go 

Shall come back to men’s ruin as a flame 

The wind bears dow'n, that grows against the wind 

And grasps it with great hands and wins its way 

And wins its will and triumphs : so shall I 

Let loose the fire of nil my heart,, to feed 

On these that would have quenched it. . . . 

.I will leave 

No living soul of their blaspheming faith 

Who war with monarchs; God shall seo me reign 

As he shall reign besido me, and his foes 

Lie at my foot with mine; kingdoms and kings 

Shall from my heart take spirit, and at my soul 

Their souls be kindled to devour for prey 

The people that would make its prey of them, 

And leave God s altar stripped of sacrament 
As all king's heads of sovereignty, and make 
Hare as their thrones his temples.” 

The whole course of the play is but the 
means whereby this white heat of passion 
is gradually forged; and so skilful is the 
accumulation of insult and disappointment, 
so cunning the fashion in which the web of 
calamity is woven round the Queen, that no 
reader can possibly avoid or refuse that 
sympathy which is the inevitable reward of 
true and well-calculated tragic action. 

But besides this mood of “ fire and iron,” 
the poet lias also shown us another aspect of 
Mary’s character. Coincident with the 
haine qui iue, and strangely intermingled 
with it, there is the hardly less fatal amour 
qui blessr. Mr. Swinburne has wisely limited 
the display of this love on Mary’s part to 
Bothwell alone; giving no countenance to 
the supposition of anything more than in¬ 
judicious favour towards Rizzio. Here also 
the texture and quality of the Queen’s 
passion is, as it should be, altered since the 
times when it lured Chastelard open-eyed to 
destruction. Then, though she could say in 
a moment of intoxication, 

“I am sure I shall not love man twice,” 
yet in cooler blood she had to confess the 
truth:— 

“ I would to Go.1 

You loved me less ; I give you all I can 
For all this love of yours, and yet I am sure 
I shall live out the sorrow of your doath 
And he glad afterwards.” 

(Chastelard, act iii. se. 1.) 

But this light love, which then scarcely 
understood anything but mere pastime, has 
now grown less piayfnl if not less deadly. 
It is reduced gradually to a condition wherein 
it hardly differs, save in intensity, from the 
love of those meaner women whom Mary 
despises so much. No finer or more dramatic 
retribution could possibly have been devised 
than this. The light fancy which could give 
neither pity nor constancy, which hardly 
know what to do with such a passion as 
Chastelard’s, fixes itself at last upon an un¬ 
worthy and commonplace nature, and, hardly 
experiencing return, becomes a patient wife¬ 
like devotion under insult andneglect, worthy 
of Griselda herself. The touches which 
mark this change are infinite, and of in¬ 
finite felicity and art. One can hardly help 
smiling pitifully when one finds Mary Stuart 
thus addressing a subject and a known 
libertine:— 

“ What heart liavo you to hurt me P I am no fool 
To hate you for your heat of natural heart. 

1 know you have loved and love not all alike, 
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But somewhat all: I hate you not for that. 

When have I made words of it ? sought out times 

To wrauglo with you? crossed you with myself? 

"What have I said, what done, by saying or deed, 

To vex you for my love’s sake ? and have been, 

For my part, faithful beyond reach of faith, 

Kingdomless queen and wife unhusbanded, 

Till in you reigning I might reign and rest.” 

Bothwell himself is drawn with equal skill 
and success. An ordinary and rather brutal 
nature, whose coarseness is mistaken for 
strength, and whose principal motive is an 
ill-considered ambition half afraid of the 
means which it must use, he becomes 
fretful, and loses head under the difficul¬ 
ties of the position he has coveted, and 
lacks both the skill and the courage to 
pluck safety from danger. Perhaps the 
only figure which is somewhat overdrawn is 
Darnley. Mr. Swinburne appears to ns to 
have succumbed to temptation in a manner 
very unusual with him, and to have seized, 
a little too eagerly, the obvious method of 
justifying, or at least explaining, the con¬ 
duct of his heroine by overcharging the 
faults of her husband. The ordinary con¬ 
temptuous charity with which one thinks 
of Darnley as of a mere “booby who had 
fine legs,” may be—probably is—misplaced ; 
but it may be doubted whether such a 
monster of combined cowardice, folly, pre¬ 
sumption, fretfulness, and ingratitude as is 
here exhibited could ever really have ex¬ 
isted. Yet, although the design be faulty, 
one almost forgives its faults in consider¬ 
ing the excellence of its execution. The 
third scene of the first act, in which 
Darnley prefers his idle and incoherent com¬ 
plaints to the Queen, only half aware of the 
bitter irony with which she receives them ; 
the sixth scene of the second act, in which 
his insane fretful ness and cowardice lead 
him to try to pick a quarrel with Murray; 
and the seventeenth of the same act, in 
which through distrustfulness be rejects the 
last hope of safety, proffered by Lord Robert 
Stuart, are all masterpieces of dramatic con¬ 
struction and language. But perhaps the 
finest scene in which he appears, dead or 
alive, is that in which the queen and Both¬ 
well visit his corpse. The contrast between 
the impassive and analytic calmness of the 
one, and the unquiet discomfort of the other 
(on whom sits all the awkwardness of a 
vulgar murderer in presence of his victim), 
could not be better worked out; nor would 
it he easy to surpass in power the wife’s de¬ 
scription of her murdered husband:— 

“ His check 

Is not much changed, though since I wedded him 
His eyes had shrunken and his lips grown wan 
With sickness and ill living. Yesterday 
Man or no man, this was a living soul; 

What is this now ? This tongue that mourned to me, 
These lips that mine were mixed with, these blind eyes 
Tlmt fastened on me following, these void hands 
That never plighted faith with man and kept. 

Poor hands that paddled in the sloughs of shame, 

Poor lips athirst for women's lips and wine, 

Poor tongue that lied, poor eyes that, looked askant, 
And had no heart to face men’s wrath or love 
As who could answer either—what work now 
Doth that poor spirit that moved them ? ” 

We have unfortunately not space enough 
to notice at length the lesser characters, 
which, however, will well repay the minutest 
study, being drawn with the utmost care 
and individuality, and projecting themselves 
upon the mind with the same astonishing 


clearness which distinguishes the principal 
figures. The "balanced uprightness and 
respectability of Murray, the policy of Morton 
and Maitland, the shifting half-heartedness 
of Huntley and Argyle, all body themselves 
forth in vivid reality. Knox, of whom Mr. 
Swinburne takes a rather favourable view, 
is another striking portrait, and so is Lord 
Ruthven, whose farewell scene with Murray 
is so wonderful in cunningly judged pathos, 
that part must be quoted :— 

Murray. “ But in this trust, though loth I take fare¬ 
well, 

To give you welcome ere the year be dead. 

Itutturn. Me shall you not, nor see my face again, 

Who ere th e year dio must be dead: mine eyes 
•Shall sec the land no inoro that gave them 
light, 

But fado among strange faces; yet, if nught 
I have served her, I should less be loth to 
leave 

Tliis earth God made my mother. 

Murray. Then farewell. 

As should his heart who fares in such wise 
forth 

To tako death's hand in exile. I must fare 
HI now or well I know not, hut I deem 
I have as much as you of banishment 
Who bear about me but the thought of 
yours.” 

But the greatest success among all the 
minor personages is unquestionably Mary 
Beaton. The depth and fulness of meaning 
which the author has managed to put into 
her few words is surprising. Being, as she 
is, the embodied riott and Fury of Chaste¬ 
lard, fastened to the Queen by an indissoluble 
bond of covert hatred, she shows this in no 
flourish of language or impertinence of 
soliloquy, but only now and then in sombre 
sentences of double meaning, which recall 
the Clytemnestra of Aeschylus as she wel¬ 
comes her returning lord. The rendering 
of this character alone would place Mr. 
Swinburne in the front rank of dramatists. 
Nor can we pass over without laudatory 
comment his most praiseworthy abstinence 
from soliloquies in general. They are only 
too welcome to the ordinary dramatist: first, 
as a convenient means of explaining aud 
helping on the action which he is not strong 
enough properly to evolve; and, secondly, 
as useful occasions for introducing fine 
things. In this, as in many other instances, 
Mr. Swinburne has proved himself superior 
to ordinary tricks and artifices, and able to 
produce great results with the simplest 
apparatus. 

It remains now that we should say a few 
words as to the workmanship or purely for¬ 
mal part of this great poem. Few will be 
needed—not that we hold this matter to bo 
unimportant, since it is indeed the veiy soul 
of poetry, but simply because in this de¬ 
partment Mr. Swinburne’s spurs are not now 
to win. All who know anything of English, 
verse, know that among its craftsmen there 
is no surer hand than his. There is, per¬ 
haps, one point in which the book gives a. 
handle to small criticism, and that is its 
length. This, no doubt, far exceeds what is 
usual in a drama, whether intended for the 
stage or the study. But it must be remem¬ 
bered that this is purely an accident. Had 
the author chosen to cast his work in epic 
form, no one would have considered it too 
long; and the privilege of elaborate treat¬ 
ment onght not to he denied him, because he 
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has (as we think, most wisely) preferred the 
more vivid if more difficult presentment of 
the drama. Nor can it be alleged for a mo¬ 
ment that, balky as the work is, it is in any 
respect undisciplined or diffuse. Every line 
contributes its share to the general effect 
and action; every line shows signs of the 
severest and most careful censure. In one 
respect there is even a marked improvement 
upon the author's earlier work. Mr. Swin¬ 
burne used to be not quite free from the 
fault of overloading his lines with epithets, 
appropriate and picturesque enough in their 
immediate place, but often tending to ob¬ 
scure the general force of a passage, or at 
least to produce a somewhat too flamboyant 
effect. The severest critic will have no such 
fault to find with Bothwell. Quotation, in¬ 
deed, is an easy task, and the passages al¬ 
ready cited will have shown sufficiently the 
marvellous variety and vigour of the verse, 
the precision of the language, the fire and 
gravity of the style ; but it may not be out 
of place to give the following as an addi¬ 
tional illustration of these excellences : — 

Qu-en. “ I never loved the windless weather, nor 
The (lend fueo of the water in the sun ; 

I had rather the live wave leapt under me, 
And fits of foam struck light on the dark 
air ; 

And the sea's kiss were keen upon my lip 
And hold ns love’s and hitter; then my soul 
Is a wave too that springs against the light 
And heats and hursts with one great strain 
of joy 

As the sea’ breaking. You said well; this 
light 

Is like shed blood spilt here by drops and 
there 

That overflows the red brims of the cloud 
And stains the moving water : yet the waves 
Pass and the spilt light of the broken sun 
Rests not upon them but a minute’s space : 
No longer should a deed, methinks, once 
dono 

Endure upon the life of memory 
To stain the days thereafter with remorso 
Aud mar the better seasons.” 

It would be impossible for anything to excel 
this writing either in intrinsic excellence, 
or in appropriateness of place and time ; for 
it is spoken on the sea shore at Alloa, in the 
days immediately preceding the formation 
of the plot against Damley's life. Of lyric 
work there is not much in the volume; but 
what there is, is in every way worthy of its 
frame and setting. 

Incomplete as any study of such a poem 
as Bothwell in the space at our disposal must 
necessarily be, we hope that enough has been 
said to show in some measure its importance, 
and its altogether exceptional completeness 
of execution as well as of design. In the 
many thousand lines which compose it we 
have hardly, after repeated and careful read¬ 
ing, found one blemished or inharmonious 
verso : in all its complicated delineations of 
character we have hardly (excepting in the 
instance before mentioned) found any blurred 
outline or faulty draughtsmanship. It is 
perhaps too early yet to assign to Bothwell 
its proper place in English poetry, although 
that place is to ns beyond doubt or question. 
Suffice it to say, that perhaps the most tragic 
figure in English story has at last been 
vindicated from the merely external por¬ 
traiture of Scott, and the disastrous mixture 
of sentiment and piety which, in an evil 
ipoment for his fame, was compounded by 


Schiller. Still it must be remembered that 
Mr. Swinburne’s work is not even yet 
wholly done.. He has shown us in Chastelard 
the jrpwrcipxoc art), the original treason to 
“tho Lord of terrible aspecthe lias drawn 
in Bothwell the vtaCwaa v/3pic, the murder 
of Darnley, with its attendant folly and 
crime ; he has now to complete the trilogy, 
and to embody in his completion the final 
expiation. When he shall have done this, 
and have completed at Fotlieringay the action 
begun at Holyrood, and continued at Craig- 
millar, it will be time to look at other dramas 
and other literatures, to see what work may 
be found with which this - may be matched in 
dramatic completeness and force. But wo 
are sure that had he never written anything 
hut the work before us, though we might 
have been ignorant of the range and variety 
of his poetical gifts, though we might not 
have known that his lyrical powers were as 
great as those here chiefly shown, yet there 
could have been no doubt in the mind of 
any competent judge that by this play its 
author had won a place, second to few dead 
and to fewer living, among the occupants of 
the heights of the English Parnassus. 

Geougk Saintsbuky. 


Waterloo Lectures : a Study of the Campaign 
of 1815. By Colonel Charles C. Chesney, 
R.E. Third Edition. (London: Long¬ 
mans & Co., 1874.) 

Is a recent number of the Academy we ad¬ 
verted to the reputation obtained on the 
Continent by Colonel Chesney’s Waterloo 
Lectures. Translations in French and Ger¬ 
man have not only placed its lessons at the 
disposal of military students in both coun¬ 
tries, hut occasioned careful researches for 
additional evidence on certain doubtful 
points. In two instances the result has 
been to clear, to a certain extent, the cha¬ 
racters of both victors in that struggle of 
giants from imputations of neglect on .the 
one hand, and false, or rather inexplicable, 
strategy on the other. 

It has hitherto been supposed — and 
Colonel Chesney, in the two earlier editions 
of his work, was unable to obtain evidence 
to the contrary—that no communication of 
their defeat at Liguy was made by the Prus¬ 
sian staff till the morning after the battle. 
This, it is unnecessary to say, was fought 
late in the afternoon of June 16, and its 
closing scene was a charge of cavalry in 
which Blucher was knocked down and rid¬ 
den over. Wellington, in the meanwhile, 
who had promised to support the Prussians 
should the attack on his own advanced corps 
prove insignificant, had had enough to do to 
hold his own against Ney at Qnatre Bras. 
It has been supposed that in the hurry of 
retreat, with the general-in-chief wounded, 
the Prussians forgot to send tidings of their 
mishap to Wellington, whose position might 
have been gravely compromised by the omis¬ 
sion ; and Gneisenan, Bliicher’s chief of the 
staff, who commanded for the short time the 
old Marshal was incapacitated by his fall, has 
been much censured for the neglect, as well 
as Blucher himself. 

But since the publication of the first 
edition oCWaterloo Lectures, careful researches 
made in Germany have not only completely 


disproved the charge, bat satisfactorily 
explained the reason of its being made. It 
seems that just before the final attack at 
Liguy, Blucher had sent Major Winterfel'dt.,. 
one of his aides-de-camp, to acquaint Wel¬ 
lington that he was forced to retreat. Tins 
officer, 

“riding up to Quatre Bras with his escort t<» 
give BJiicher's warning, was shot down by the 
French skirmishers on the chausstfe ncar’l’ier- 
mont, and lav some time between their tire 
and that of tho Nassauers before the ktt-er 
rescued him. Of an officer who came to assist 
him, he begged only that his condition might be 
made known to the nearest general of rank ; for 
he thought it improper, even in his wounded, 
state, to make known such alarming news to a 
subordinate. No such person as he asked for 
could he get near him: and hence, though 
Muffling heard about dark, in the Duke’s prese.ee 
(as he tells us), of the aide-de-camp's wound, no 
word came of what his message was, and it was 
probably thought to be of small importance. 
For this mistake, however, wo may consuxt- 
MufHing himself, or possibly the stiffness of 
character which fust took Major Winterfeldt 
unnecessarily near the line of French skirmishers, 
and, when wounded by his own temerity, made • 
Mm keep the message close. Neither Blui-lier 
nor Gneisenau—now that the truth is made clear ■ 
—can any longer be charged with the suppos'd 
neglect to let their ally know that the battle had 
gone against them ; though it is fair to add tliat 
some additional precautions might well have been 
adopted bv the latter, after ho had taken com¬ 
mand, and the fighting had come to an end, to 
acquaint the English general with the actual 
condition of affairs in so vital a point of the 
campaign.” 

Major Winterfeldt, whose foolhardy con¬ 
duct and thoroughly German pighcadednoss 
thus imperilled the canse of the allies,, 
appears to have been reticent on his share 
in this important incident, as it has never 
until now appeared in any history of the 
campaign, although ho died recently iti 
Hanover, a retired lieutenant-colonel, at the 
advanced age of ninety-four. 

The second point which lias been corrccled 
in this edition refers to a subject more 
interesting to Englishmen, as touching the 
reputation of their great Captain as a strate¬ 
gist. It will bo remembered that Welling¬ 
ton’s line of battle at Waterloo was formed 
immediately in front of the wood of Soignies, 
covered by which it is supposed he intended 
to retire on Brussels in case of necessity. 
Thisdetermination lias been a subject of maeh 
eontrovei-sy—Napoleon himself being among 
the hostile critics — though tho balance 
of opinion is decidedly in Wellington’s fa¬ 
vour. Less defensible has appeared his 
retention of 18,000 of his best troops at 
Hal, whose presence at Waterloo would- 
have made “assurance doubly sure.” This 
grave error, if nofr excused, is explained by 
a statement made by himself in 1821 to tho 
Dutch general, Siegler, 

“to whom Wellington, after his visit to the 
ground, declared as follows, illustrating his re¬ 
marks as he spoke by a pencil sketch: ‘ The last 
hour of the battle was indeed a trying one to me. 
But I should not have retreated on the wood of 
Soignies, as Napoleon supposed, thinking that I 
should fall back on Brussels and the sea, but 
should have taken the direction to my left, that’ 
is towards Wavre, which would have given me 
the substantial advantage of drawing near tho 
Prussian army.’ As it would plainly nave been 
impossible to carry off his right wing in the dine- 
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tion indicated, it must have been divided from 
him, and made a distinct retreat westward. And 
this possibility gives the most proper solution 
ever offered of his obstinacy in retaining the 
troops at Hal, which would have proved of real 
service in forming a rallying-point for the force 
thus to be left separated under Lord Hill.” 

This design is in accordance with the dis¬ 
position of the British army on the field, 
which shows that Wellington looked for the 
principal attack on his right wing. As is 
well known, assaults were made on liis right 
and left centres alternately, those on the 
latter proving most nearly successful. Had 
either of them been completely so, the plan 
of retreat on the Prussians could have been 
effected only by considerably the smaller 
half of the army; the centre and right must 
have fallen back on Brussels or Hal. 

Altogether the explanation is only so far 
satisfactory as furnishing a motive for the 
retention of so large a force at Hal. The 
fact remains, as Colonel Chesney says, the 
one blot on Wellington’s conduct on the 
day of Waterloo which time has not long 
since cleared away. 

Although it is not usual to make reprints 
the subject of separate reviews, we have 
thought the two additions mude to the 
third edition of Waterloo Lectures of suf¬ 
ficient importance to place them in detail 
before our readers. Neither industry nor 
chance is likely to add any more facts 
throwing light on the history of the “Three 
Days’ campaign ; ” and we may safely pre¬ 
dict that the book, in its present form, will 
take a foremost place among the classics of 
military history. 

In Berlin it has been honoured with an 
official translation by the War Department. 
In Paris, on the other hand, a French trans¬ 
lation was making it too popular among 
military readers to suit the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment, ever jealous of attacks on the “ Le- 
gendo Napoleonicnne.” A rival Waterloo Lec¬ 
tures of very different tendency was therefore 
published, an exact reproduction of Colonel 
Cliesney’s book in everything but the text. 
For the discovery of this curious instance of 
paternal government we are indebted to the 
Saturday Be view. O. St. John. 


THE HEREFORD “MAPrA MUNDI.” 

Mediaeval Geography ; an Essay in illustration 
■ of the Hereford Mappa Mundi. By the 

Rev. W. L. Bevan and the Rev. H. W. 

Phillott. (London : E, Stanford, 1874.) 

The expression “Mediaeval Geography” as 
used with reference to maps made in Europe 
in the Middle Ages, covers a range of time 
in which the instruction conveyed was by no 
means so nnprogressive*as the term might 
seem to imply. If the Middle Ages were 
the “ dark ages,” of which the fifteenth 
centttry has been rightly named the last, we 
at least can trace in the cartography of the 
two last centuries of that so-called “ dark ” 
period an amount of light far in excess of 
that which was visible up to the close of the 
thirteenth century. Indeed, one might 
almost say that tho commencement of the 
fourteenth century constituted the turning 
point between the geography of superstition 
and the geography of progress. The grand 
niap in Hereford Cathedral, which has been 


recently reproduced in lithography with 
great care, is one of the most remarkable 
examples of the former class. Had Prince 
Henry the Navigator (born 1394, died 
1460), when he addressed himself with so 
much zealous perseverance to the acquire¬ 
ment of all the attainable geographical know¬ 
ledge of his day, and to its development by 
persistent explorations at sea, been limited 
to the information that could be culled from 
the Hereford map, it is to be feared that the 
grand result of the discovery of half the 
world within the range of one century would 
never have been realised. But to each 
century its own honour. We have to 
accept facts as we find them. Those 
important explorations by sea and land 
which commenced in the same half-cen¬ 
tury in which tho Hereford map was 
made (1250 to 1300), and which supplied 
the new geography which fired the enthu¬ 
siasm of Prince Henry, were not yet brought 
within the ken of the English map-maker. 
From Carpini, Ruysbroeck, and Marco Polo, 
<fec., in the East, from the Venetian voyages 
to Flanders and the Genoose Atlantic ex¬ 
plorations in the West, we derive such maps 
as the anonymous one in the Laurentian 
Library at Florence of the date of 1351, 
that of the Venetian brothers Pizzigani at 
Parma of 1307, and the famous Catalan 
map of 1375; and by tho light of these 
fourteenth century maps, anterior though 
they were to the great discoveries of the 
Portuguese, we are enabled, even at the pre¬ 
sent day, to rectify errors and establish 
truths in the history of discovery—an ad¬ 
vantage which we shall never derive from 
the Hereford map. The latter is, neverthe¬ 
less, the most magnificent specimen we pos¬ 
sess of the class to which it belongs, and, as 
a mediaeval map, is second only in splendour 
of execution to that grandest of all cartogra¬ 
phic productions, the Mappa Mundi made at 
Venice in 1457-59, at the instance of Prince 
Henry the Navigator, and at the expense of 
his uncle Affonso V., by Fra Mauro, of the 
Camaldolese Convent of San Michele de 
Murano. On account of the beauty and 
excellence of this map, a medal was struck 
by the Republic in honour of the author, on 
which he was described as “ Cosmographns 
incomparabilis.” The Hereford map, though 
not so large as the Venetian one, which is 
more than seven feet square, is remarkable 
for being drawn on one single skin of 
vellum sixty-five inches long by fifty-three. 
The name of the author is given in the fol¬ 
lowing Norman-French inscription at the 
corner of the map :— 

“ Tuz ki cest estoire ont 
Ou oyront ou lirront ou veront 
Pricnt n Jhesu en deyte 

De .Richard do Haldiogliam e de Laffurd eyt pits 
Ki lat fet e compasso 
Ki joie on eel li seit dono.” 

There being no date on the map, this in¬ 
scription is very valuable, hot only in helping 
us to the personality of the author (who from 
his habiliments and the accompaniments of 
the chase, appears to have been a right 
merry priest), but to the approximate period 
of the execution of the work. The recently 
published facsimile, for which wg are in¬ 
debted to the Rev. Canon F. T. Havergal, 

(of Hereford, is accompanied by an octavo 


volume in illustration of the map, by the 
Rev. W. L. Bevan and the Rev. H. W. 
Phillott. These gentlemen have spared no 
pains to track the details of the author’s 
biography as far as possible, and we shall 
presently see how importantly their re¬ 
searches bear upon the much-disputed ques¬ 
tion of the date. So diverse have been the 
opinions on that subject, that the two ex¬ 
tremes cover the range of an entire century. 
The Polish geographer, Joachim Lelewel, 
assigned to the map a date as early as 1220 ; 
while the distinguished French geographer, 
M. d’Avezac, conjectures for it the year 
1314, which he founds upon the observation 
of an inscription on the map “ Terminus 
Franciaeet Burgundiae,” which, commencing 
near Paris, stretches across the Saone and 
the Rhone to the line of the Alps, leaving 
Lugdunum (Lyons) on the left hand, and 
Vienna (Vienne) on the right hand, each at 
some distance from the inscription. M. 
d’Avezac considers that the inscription bears 
especial reference to these two towns and to 
the political separation of Flanders from 
France j and as the year 1314 was signalised 
by the march of the King of France against 
the Count of Flanders, he selects that year 
as the most probable for the execution of the 
map. Any opinion of M. d’Avezac’s must 
always be received with great respect, and, 
considered individually, the observation is 
ingenious, and the argument reasonable. 
Mr. Bevan, however, with all becoming de¬ 
ference to the suggestion of the venerable 
and honoured Membre do 1’Institut, adduces 
reasons to the contrary which certainly lie 
closer to the individual history of the map 
itself, and as far as high probability can be 
accepted as argument, appear all but con¬ 
clusive. Mr. Bevan points out that the in-, 
scription pointed to covers so much space 
that it is difficult to define the precise loca¬ 
lity to which it refers, and that there is 
nothing to show that the word “ Flandria” 
on the map implies political separation, or 
anything more than a territorial designation. 

Now, in the above-quoted legend we have 
seen that the author styles himself Richard 
de Haldingham and de Lafford. Lafford is 
an old form for Sleaford, in Lincolnshire, 
in which parish is also the hamlet of Hal¬ 
dingham. Lafford is still the title of a pre- 
bendal stall in Lincoln Cathedral, which, 
previous to 1283 was held by one Richard 
de Bello, who is found to have been treasurer 
in Lincoln Cathedral apparently between 
1250 and 1260. In 1276 he still held this 
post. The vicarage of Lafford was founded, 
when Richard de Bello was prebfendary, and 
it was in his capacity of patron that he 
presented Henry of Swinderby to the living. 
The contemporary ecclesiastical documents 
style him “ De Lafford.” Hence we have 
the individuality of the author established. 
Now for the date of the work. 

Richard de Bello resigned his prebend in 
1283, and his connexion with Hereford Cathe¬ 
dral did not commence until 1305, when he 
was appointed to the prebend of Norton. 
Now it is obvious that if he had drawn 
the map while at Hereford, he would have 
called himself “ De Norton ; ” if in the in¬ 
terval between his resignation of the one 
prebend and acceptance of the other, he 
would have called himself “ De Bello; ” but 
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as he calls himself “ De Haldingham and 
Da Lafford,” there is no room for doubt 
that it was while he was yet at Lincoln; 
and when we turn to the map, and find that 
Lincoln is represented by a magnificent edi¬ 
fice, and Hereford by a meagre outline, we 
have a confirmation of this conclusion which 
few will not readily admit. After well 
weighing all the evidence, Mr. Bevan places 
the date at about 1275. As to the contents 
of the map, we have already spoken of what 
they are not; we will now say something of 
what they are. The “ Mappe Monde ” is, in 
fact, a rough indication of the respective 
positions of the different countries of .the 
world and their leading geographical cha¬ 
racteristics, with an intermingling of nu¬ 
merous legends and representations of 
various animals and varieties of the hu¬ 
man race according to the fanciful notions 
of the Middle Ages. In this respect it re¬ 
sembles, in some degree, the narrative of 
Marco Polo, and would form an admirable 
subject for illustration by Colonel Yule, 
whose vast learning, both oriental and 
European, has made his recent edition of the 
Venetian’s story an honour to this country, 
and one of the noblest productions of the 
present century. Right well also have the 
present editors fulfilled their task. With 
fiiithful clearness they have indicated the 
sources from which De Bello derived his 
materials for each portion of his work, and 
that the reader might not be left in darkness 
respecting those sources, he is supplied in 
the “ Introduction ” with brief notices of all 
the ancient authorities from Pliny down¬ 
wards, even to the mediaeval geographical 
writers. The Introduction also contains a 
short but admirable dissertation on the Arab 
and Latin schools of geography, on the 
form and divisions of the world in mediaeval 
maps, and on their usual contents, which 
are divided into biblical, classical, legendary 
and contemporaneous. In addition to these 
is given a list, with separate notices, of all 
the mediaeval Mappae Mundi existing in 
this country, and it is a very rich and highly 
interesting one. Indeed, so well have the 
editors acquitted themselves of their task, 
that their octavo volume might fairly be 
called, withirr its limits, a Manual of Me¬ 
diaeval Geography. As valuable accessories 
to the work, a miniature photograph fac¬ 
simile of the Hereford map is given as a 
frontispiece; a photograph of a contempor¬ 
aneous map in a Psalter in the library of 
the British Museum; and a photograph fac¬ 
simile of a portion of the Hereford map of 
the full size of the original. 

The geography of the map is derived mainly 
from Pliny, either direct or from his epito- 
mists, Solinus and Marcian Capella, from 
Orosius, from Isidore of Seville, and from 
Priscian. These authorities are specified on 
the document itself, but the editors have 
detected the influence of the Antonini 
Ilinerariiun in the topography of Northern 
Africa, the derivation of the legend of the 
Seven Sleepers from Paulus Diaconus, the 
description of Constantinople from William 
of Malmesbury and a variety of subjects 
from the Alexandrian Romance. The author 
appears also to have had at hand a Besti- 
arinm and a Herbarium to supply him with 
materials for the natural history. Jerusalem, 


in accordance with the ecclesiastical geo¬ 
graphy of the time, is made the centre ef 
the map, which, as it forces the whole habit¬ 
able globe within the compass of a circle, 
squeezes lands and seas into spaces by no 
means adapted to their natural proportions. 
The upper portion of the map is devoted to 
Asia, and the lower, divided into two parts 
by the Mediterranean, contains Europe and 
Africa, the former having the larger share. 
The whole is surrounded by the Ocean after 
the Homeric fashion.- Under these con¬ 
ditions, the reader will readily endorse the 
editors’ remark, that “ viewed in a strictly 
geographical aspect, as a representation of 
the world at the time of its execution, the 
map would not repay any one for the time 
spent in its study.” It is in truth not a 
subject so much for the geographer as for 
the antiquary. 

Type, as the Hereford Mappa Mundi, 
however, is of the unscientific geography 
of its time, and presenting (to use its 
own words) an “ Estoire ” or history of 
what was then known, we are glad to re¬ 
mark that among its numerous ecclesiasti¬ 
cal legends there is no appearance in its 
Ireland of the story that that island was 
indebted to St. Patrick for its exemption 
from snakes and vermin. This may be 
accounted for by the fact that the author 
had before him, • as an authority, Solinus, 
who lived two hundred years before St. 
Patrick went over to Ireland, and who 
distinctly states that “ Ireland has no 
snakes.” Of the pictorial, as distinguished 
from the legendary myths of the map, the 
most conspicuous are: the “ arbre sec ” or 
dry tree, in the neighbourhood of Para¬ 
dise, on the confines of India, doubtless de¬ 
rived by the author from the Alexandrian 
Romance,although in truth thelegend is com¬ 
posed of more than one story. It appeal’s to 
be the Chinar or Oriental plane. Between the 
Hydaspes and the Indus are two birds with 
the inscription “ Avalerion, par in mundo.” 
The old bestiary books tell us that the 
alerion is a bird larger than an eagle, of 
which there is but one pair in the world. 
They live sixty years and then lay two eggs, 
after the hatching of which they fly to the 
sea and drown themselves, the young ones 
being nursed by other birds till they can 
fly. Beyond the Indian Caucasus,, or Hindoo 
Koosh, we find a figure screening himself 
from the sun with his own foot, a story 
derived by Pliny from Ctesias, who wrote 
in the fifth century. Another marvel of 
creation derived from Ctesias is the mono- 
ceros or unicorn, an animal which probably 
derived its existence in story from loose 
descriptions of the rhinoceros, the more 
modern form having arisen from the planting 
of a narwhal’s tooth on the forehead of a 
beast like an antelope, the final result being 
derived from descriptions varying from time 
to time. But those who wish to amuse 
themselves with these curious myths must 
get the map and study them at leisure. 

On the ornamental border of this map is 
a Latin legend which tells us that “the 
world began to be measured by Julius 
Cesar : the whole of the East was measured 
by Nicodoxus-; the North and West by 
Theodotus ; the South by Policlitns ; ” and 
the Emperor on his throne is represented as 


giving his written orders to these commis¬ 
sioners. The reference would seem to be 
(with allowance for a mistake in the Em¬ 
peror’s name) to the survey ordered by the 
Emperor Augustus in connexion with the 
census alluded to in Luke ii. 1. The space 
at the top of the map is filled up with an 
elaborate representation of the Day of Judg¬ 
ment, and the letters MORS are placed 
respectively at the four angles of the world, 
as if to show the transitoriness of all the 
great objects which the map depicts. 

Imperfect copies of this map have been made 
before. There is one in the Map Room of the 
Royal Geographical Society, and from this 
a copy was made in 1841 for the Bibliotheque 
Nationale in Paris; from this again an un¬ 
coloured facsimile was introduced by M. 
Jomard in his Monuments de'la Geograpliie 
(Paris, 1855). But Mr. Havergal need take 
no shame to himself that he has heen anti¬ 
cipated by these. A perfect facsimile made 
in 1872 is worth a vast deal more than an 
imperfect one made forty years before; and, 
if we pass from the map to the illustrative 
essay, we feel bound to say that it does the 
greatest honour to the learning, the clear¬ 
sightedness, and the conscientiousness of its 
authors. None but those who have had 
experience in similar tasks can well conceive 
the amount of toil which such an iinprobus 
labor must have cost them. 

R. H. Major. 


A Fragment of the History of Austria under 
Ferdinand I., 1519-1522 : a Picture of 
the Parly Struggles in the Diets, from 
Original Sources. By Professor Victor von 
Krauss. With an Appendix containing 
Letters and State Papers of that Period. 
(Vienna: Alfred Holder, 1873.) 

Professor V. von Krauss published as early 
as 1871 a contribution to the History of 
Ferdinand I., entitled English Diplomacy in 
the year 1527. In this work, he gives an 
account of the embassy sent by the brother 
of Charles V. to Henry VIII. for the purpose 
of inducing that monarch to side with him 
in the struggle for supremacy in Hungary, 
to explain the causes of the attack threatened 
by Turkey, and above all to gain a promise 
of subsidies. In this last product of his 
remarkable industry, Victor von Krauss 
touches upon another section of the history 
of the same prince, a section that concerns 
important territorial questions, rather than 
questions, of European interest. The subject 
before us is a narrative of the singularly 
violent opposition made by the Austrian 
Estates to the Archdukes Charles and Fer¬ 
dinand after the death of their grandfather 
Maximilian, the struggle which resulted 
from this opposition, and the final triumph 
of the Archduke Ferdinand. 

As far back as in the time of Maximilian, 
the cry for a change in the form of govern¬ 
ment, for improvement in the administra¬ 
tion, for reform in the departments of law 
and of finance, and for the dismissal of un¬ 
popular counsellors had grown more and 
more clamorous in the hereditary states of 
the house of Habsburg. Shortly before the 
end of his life extensive concessions had been 
obtained, but his death rendered the realisa¬ 
tion of these very doubtful. One clause of 
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Iiis will decreed that until the arrival of the 
new rulers the hereditary provinces should 
submit themselves to the existing govern¬ 
ment. Indeed, in its earlier form, this clause 
•conceded to the executors of the will the 
right of making such changes in the govern¬ 
ment as should approve themselves to their 
judgment. This called forth the opposition 
■of the Estates, The united representatives 
•of all the provinces: Austria above and 
below the Enns, Styria, Carinthia, and 
Cam iola,demanded that thenew rulers should 
first bind themselves by oath to confirm 
their liberties and privileges, maintaining 
that until this was done they owed no alle¬ 
giance to them. The Diet of each province 
appointed a kind of provisional government. 
Assurances of loyalty towards the new 
■sovereigns were accompanied by attacks on 
the crown estates, and a plan was mooted 
for a common government for all the pro¬ 
vinces together, which should be entirely 
under the influence of the Estates. In this 
movement Vienna took the lead. At its 
head stood Martin Siebenbiirger, a veteran 
in the struggle against the former govern- 
,ment, an experienced lawyer, and a passion- 
rate enthusiast. A constitution greatly in 
favour of the provincial diets was drawn np 
rand adopted, possession was taken of the 
Kammergut, the crown dues, the govern¬ 
ment records, and a new coinage was even 
issued, of which specimens are still extant. 

Through the influence of the towns, the 
movement acqnired a more radical tone in 
Vienna, and indeed throughout Austria 
below the Enns, than in the remaining pro¬ 
vinces. While therefore those latter, as 
well as Tyrol, which had joined the opposi¬ 
tion, came to an amicable settlement with 
the Archduke, the movement in the former 
ihad a tragic issue. 

The great embassy which the deputies of 
'Dower Austria sent to Spain gave occasion 
■ to the ambassadors of Austria Pro per—among 
• them the bold and eloquent Siebenbiirger— 
f,o make a much more determined stand than • 
their colleagues. After a while, open con¬ 
tention soon broke out between the Radicals 
*nd the more moderate party. When Charles 
V-, in his own and his brother’s name, dele¬ 
gated to the Imperial Court of Regency at 
Augsburg the administration of the patri¬ 
monial estates of Austria, and its Commis- 
•sioners summoned these provinces, without 
further ceremony, to pay homage, obedience 
was rendered by Carinthia, Styria, and Car- 
niola, and even by Austria above the Enns, 
which yielded without demanding a pre- 
•vious ratification of its privileges. In Austria 
'below the Enns universal resistance was 
•threatened, until a cautiously calculating 
policy everywhere succeeded in superseding 
the party of action, of which Siebenbiirger 
was the soul, and in severing and entirely 
isolating it from the Estates. To give de¬ 
tails here would lead us too far. At length 
‘Vienna—where, at the end of 1520, Sieben- 
' burger had been elected burgomaster, as a 
demonstration against the Archduke—stood 
(quite alone. 

Archduke Ferdinand, in whose favour 
'Charles V. had, in April, 1521, abdicated his 
eights to his hereditary possessions iu Ger¬ 
many, determined to punish his opponents, 
i'ie instituted a court, composed for the 


greater part of foreigners and of persons who 
had no connexion with the provinces, to 
judge between the former government and 
those who had risen against it and had 
adopted the Constitution (Landesordnung) 
of 1519. Judgment was given against the 
latter ; the original promoters of the rebel¬ 
lion were cruelly executed, Siebenbiirger 
among them. One only was exiled. 

Thus the principle of the liberty of the 
States, not altogether undeservedly, fell 
before the principle of territorial lordship. 
The occurrences are skilfully narrated by 
the author, who has carefully collected his 
materials from eight archives, more espe¬ 
cially from those of Vienna, Gratz, Krems, 
and the manuscripts in the Court Library of 
Vienna. The value of the work is enhanced 
by a criticism of the sources and collateral 
contributions which throw light on the period 
in question, as well as by other supplemen¬ 
tary additions based, for the greater part, on 
the Government records. 

•While I point ont a trifling error in the 
note on p. 12, a transcription from the His¬ 
tory of Ferdinand the First (i., p. 480), by 
Buclioltz, viz., that “ Georg Pleischer ” 
should doubtlessly stand as Georg or “ Gre¬ 
gor Reysch” (Bucholtz i., p. 165, has the 
further variation “ Jorg Fleischer ”), I would 
conclude with the wish that Professor von 
Krauss may yet enrich ns with a history of 
Ferdinand I. that shall supersede the unread¬ 
able compilation of Bucholtz. 

Alfred Stern. 


Old and New London: a Narrative of its 
History , its People, and its Places. By 
Walter Thombury. Illustrated with nu¬ 
merous Engravings from the most authen¬ 
tic Sources. Vol. I. (London, Paris, and 
New York: Cassell, Petter, <fc Galpin.) 

Of the numerous books which Mr. Thorn- 
bury has produced during the last twenty 
years this is about the best. It has very 
considerable merits. It forms a handsome 
and attractive volume, it is well got-up, 
it is liberally illustrated, and is a marvel of 
cheapness. It is written in a lively and 
readable style, and is a perfect storehouse of 
anecdotes, for the most part well-chosen and 
very fairly told. 

But while we gladly bestow this measure 
of approval, we are bound to add that the 
book has very serious faults. It deals as 
largely with gossip as with history. The 
authentic and the unauthentic are mingled 
together without auy note of difference. 
Occasionally the statements are in accord¬ 
ance with the most modern historic lights— 
more often they belong to the historic schools 
represented by Goldsmith’s History and the 
Waverley Novels. Thus Mr. Thornbury de¬ 
signates Cassivelaunus as “ King of Hertford¬ 
shire and Middlesex, ” and supposes that 
there was a period in English history “ when 
Norman barons were not unaccustomed to 
pull out a Jew’s teeth, or to fry him on grid¬ 
irons, till he had paid handsomely for his re¬ 
lease” (p. 761). 

Even when the author comes across a fact 
of real significance, he does not always seem 
to appreciate its importance. Thus, in the 
reign of Edward IV., the Lord Mayor 
ordered two men who had struck him, to be 


beheaded. Mr. Thornbury duly chronicles 
the fact, but he does not apparently perceive 
that, in the penalty of treason thus sum¬ 
marily inflicted for an offence against the 
person of the Mayor, he has lighted on a 
curious exercise of the jura regalia which 
were formerly possessed by the Free Cities 
of Europe; rights which, in the case of 
Hamburg or Bremen, were developed into 
full and complete independence of the over- 
lord, while in the case of London they 
gradually gave way before the paramount 
power of the Crown, leaving however, even 
at the present day, one or two curious 
survivals, such as the right possessed by the 
citizens to elect their own sheriffs ; or the 
custom which compels the Sovereign, when 
he visits the City, to knock at the closed 
gates and ask for admission, as a matter of 
favour rather than of right. 

Almost every historical personage who is 
mentioned in Mr. Thornbury’s pages is la¬ 
belled with a descriptive adjective. This 
practice would be less offensive than it is, if 
these brief estimates of character possessed 
any real biographic value, instead of merely 
reflecting a somewhat Philistinic view of 
English history. Thus, Henry VIII. is 
either “ the bluff king,” or else “that Ahab 
of England.” We have of course “ the 
good Ridley,” “ gloomy Queen Mary,” and 
“ the child King ” who preceded her. 
Wolsey is either “the proud favourite ” or 
“ proud and portly.” Theodore Hook is in 
turn the “ greedy hireling,” or “ the witty 
and the heartless; ” while the author of the 
Ingoldsby Legends is pilloried as “the un¬ 
reverend Mr. Barham.” Sometimes in the 
course of a few pages Mr. Thornbury alto¬ 
gether reverses his historical estimates. 
Thus, on p. 74 we have “poor persecuted 
Queen Caroline,” and a few pages further on 
she becomes “ that questionable martyr.” 
But Mr. Thornbury’s facts as well as his 
opinions develop with the progress of the 
work. When, as is occasionally the case, 
the same story is inadvertently told more 
than once, a ready test is afforded of the 
author’s habitual accuracy. Thus at p. 74 
Theodore Hook' is invested with the “ Con¬ 
sulship of the Mauritius,” and his debt to 
the Crown is only 12,000?., vfhile at p. 110 
he is promoted, very properly, to “ the 
Treasurership of the Mauritius,” and his 
defalcation has increased to the sum of 
15,000?. 

A topographical and historical work pre¬ 
tending to any authority demands, we will 
not say a copious citation of authorities, but 
at all events some sort of indication of the 
sources from which the accounts are derived. 
It is here that we have the gravest fault to 
find with Mr. Thombury. Whole pages are 
transferred bodily from nameless writers. 
In one place we find an entire column, as to 
which the inverted commas in which it is 
included form the only indication that it is a 
quotation. Elsewhere we have long quota¬ 
tions from “ a writer who was present,” or 
from the works of “an eye-witness.” We 
have two columns about Heralds' College, 
which are included in inverted commas, 
prefixed by the vague acknowledgment “ we 
are told; ” and, still worse, we have six or 
seven columns about Hazlitt, extracted from 


the works of “a contemporaneous writer, 
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of whose labours we gratefully avail our¬ 
selves.” 

But when Mr. Thombury does condescend 
to name his authorities, the result is usually 
so unsatisfactory as fully to justify his cus¬ 
tomary reticence. 'Pickwici;, Vanity Fair, and 
Henrietta Temple are laid under contribution. 
Other authorities cited are nearly as worth¬ 
less. Judging from the evidence which Mr. 
Tliornbury himself supplies, the book has 
been chiefly compiled from second-hand 
authorities, and even these seldom belong to 
the first class. Thus the details as to the 
periodical press are mainly taken from the 
notorious work of Mr. Grant, those relating 
to law and medicine from Mr. Jeaffreson, 
while even the writings of Mr. Sala are not 
deemed unworthy of lavish quotation. It is 
only fair, however, to add that we get occa¬ 
sionally as far as Mr. Timbs, Mr. Noble, Mr. 
Francis, and even Mr. Riley, and on one 
memorable page we have “ a very admirable 
passage from Mr. Freeman.” 

This singular combination of the authentic 
and the unauthentic which characterises the 
text is faithfully reflected in the woodcuts. 
The title-page asserts that the numerous 
engravings are taken “ from the most authen¬ 
tic sources.” This description applies fairly 
to a portion of the woodcuts. Some are in 
every way admirable—there are many more 
of which the less said the better. On the 
one hand, we have excellent copies of some 
of the best extant portraits of historical 
characters, we have topographic sketches of 
buildings and antiquities, carefully drawn 
and capitally engraved, as well as a large 
number of well-selected and most appropriate 
reproductions of old prints. Interspersed with 
these excellent woodcuts, which merit all 
praise, we find numerous sensational “ illus¬ 
trations ” of executions, riots, processions, 
tea-parties, and interviews between cele¬ 
brated characters. These “ illustrations ” 
have evidently been evolved out of the in¬ 
ternal consciousness of some anonymous 
modern designer, and are only to be distin¬ 
guished from the engravings of a more 
authentic order by the internal consciousness 
of the hapless reader. 

Owing to these causes, a great work, which 
has evidently been produced at a very large 
expenditure of capital and labour, and which 
might usefully have filled a real gap in our 
literature, is rendered nearly useless for 
library purposes, and cannot be referred to 
with any confidence or safety. 

The absence of a date on the title-page 
seems to indicate that the book, with all its 
faults, has already been stereotyped. If this 
should not be the case, we advise Mr. Thorn- 
buiy to take counsel with somefriend who pos¬ 
sesses the historic instinct and the requisite 
knowledge, and then with some trouble and 
a little good advice he may make a second 
edition into a really valuable and standard 
work. Isaac Taylob. 


Hours in a Library. By Leslie Stephen. 

(London: Smith, Elder, & Co., 1874.) 

In an unpleasant sketch of Balzac’s there 
occurs a rather amusing parody of the 
manner of Ste. Beuve. Nathan is supposed 
to have related some impertinent mot of 
a character whom he is describing, and he 


goes on to criticise it thus : “ I scarcely think 
the Greeks and Romans were acquainted 
with this kind of wit; Plato, perhaps, if one 
looks very closely, may have come near it, 
on the grave and musical side.” Mr. Leslie 
Stephen’s collected essays are in strong 
contrast to this sort of dilettanteism, which 
is growing too common in English litera¬ 
ture. There are three contemporary schools, 
all with their value, but all with the faults 
of their qualities. There is the school of M. 
Taine, who only needs a slight acquaintance 
with the climate, and productions, and 
history of a country, to dash off a series of 
formulae showing that this or that painter or 
poet was the necessary result of the condi¬ 
tions. Then there is the school of M. Paul 
de S. Victor, who uses his subject as the 
ground of the most brilliant broidery, and 
produces effects so dazzling that, as Lamar¬ 
tine said, he needs to bo studied through 
blue spectacles. Lastly, there is the school 
which, in Mr. Stephen’s own words, “ is 
never satisfied with its frame of mind, 
till it has lashed itself into a fit of rhe¬ 
toric,” or has dreamed itself into a hazy 
reverie. It looks at all things as the 
author of Alice in Wonderland advises the 
young poet to do, “ with a kind of mental 
squint,” which produces remarkable and 
gorgeous, but not very satisfactory visions. 
The reader feels that he has been led to see 
things as they are not, rather than things as 
they are. Now, it is Mr. Stephen’s merit 
that he has written an amusing and in¬ 
structive volume of studies, without leaning 
to the manner of any of these three sects of 
critics. With regard to the school of his¬ 
tory and evolution, he remarks, “We have 
not yet learnt how to breed poets, though we 
have made some progress in regard to pigs.” 
Nor is he much more confident as to the 
results of analysis : “ the effort to investigate 
the materials from which some rare literary 
flavour is extracted is seldom satisfactory.” 
Mr. Stephen does make the effort, in the 
case of Hawthorne, showing how the mystic 
and morbid part of his genius looks like an 
inheritance from the fears and fancies of 
Cotton Mather’s time, and the witch panic 
at Salem; and how, again, the common- 
sense of his Puritan ancestry keeps him 
always on firm ground, and prevents him 
from obtruding his ghosts forcibly, or ex¬ 
pelling them decisively. The result is that 
they wander in a world of doubt, as ghosts 
ought to do, and the sceptic can always ex¬ 
plain them away into “ the rats,” or “ the 
windwhile the credulous can hold them 
to be genuine, and say, like Bartholo in 
Figaro, “ II n’y a point de vent dans le 
monde.” But it is rare that Mr. Stephen is 
so subtle as this, and it is a thing to remark 
that he avoids the use of the words “ subtle,” 
“delicate,” “precious,” “sweet,” “blithe,” 
and “ accomplished,” these notes of macca- 
ronic criticism. 

These essays have many of -the charms of 
interesting conversation, and the reader 
seems to be holding a continual dialogue 
with the author. Views are stated just 
as they occur to the writer’s mind, 
without any effort at saying something 
fine or startling. There is a tendency 
to contradict notions that are fashionable, 
and it would not be very difficult, perhaps, 


to find out a few of the things that Mr. 
Stephen would denounce if he yielded to the 
temptation of indicating sonic of the probable 
objects of Pope’s antipathy. Thus there is» 
practical air about the essays, an alert in¬ 
terest, and a disposition to shun refining oil 
things, which give them a freshness and a 
life that one misses in much more studied- 
compositions. They deal, for the most part,, 
with English literature - some of it literaiurc- 
that is sinking into the sere estate of Cliarlos- 
Lamb’s “ books that are no books.” Such 
are the novels of De Foe and Richardson,, 
which Mr. Stephen thinks have “fallen so 
dark to us,” as Mr. Carlyle would say, because- 
they were written when the English novel 
■was in its infancy, and the laws of the game- 
were scarcely settled. De Foe had to give- 
verisimilitude by a painful process of accu¬ 
mulating details, and the leisure of quiet 
times did not object to the longueurs of 
Richardson. The details, the moral prosing,, 
the enormous slow length do bore us now, 
and probably Mr. Stephen’s extracts will he 
novelties to the majority of his readers. One- 
feels inclined to differ from him where lie 
says that “Mr. Veal makes rather a better 
point” (against Mrs. Veal’s ghost) “by stat¬ 
ing that a certain purso of gold mentioned by 
the ghost was found, not in the cabinet where- 
she told Mrs. Bargrave that she had placet! 
it, but in a comb-box.” Now, this is in oar 
opinion a piece of verisimilitude worthy of 
Meinhold, for the mistake is just the sort of' 
lax blunder that ghosts and planehettcs in¬ 
variably do make. They come very near 
the mark, and drift off into some absurd 
error. 

In the same way, when Mr. Stephen thinks-, 
that “ remorse docs not embody itself in' 
these recondite and, one may almost say, 
over-ingenious fancies” that haunted Haw¬ 
thorne’s Mr. Dirqmcsdale, we are tempbxt. 
to say of the critic what Bnnyan said of the- 
aged Christian who failed to console bin* 
when he thought he had committed the 
unpardonable sin, “ I fonnd him a stranger 
to much conflict with the devil.” De Foe- 
and Hawthorne seem to have been no- 
strangers to any variety of vulgar super¬ 
stition or insane self-deception. Again, Mr. 
Stephen notices, as a proof of the want of 
the passionate element in De Foe’s novels,, 
the singular calmness with which he de¬ 
scribes his villains. Thus Roxana’s “moral 
tone is all that can be desired,” and indeed 
all the bad characters speak “ like virtuous 
persons, who have unluckily backed tbe- 
losing side.” But surely this is a note of 
the real dying confession of the English 
ruffian. Students of these documents must 
have observed their business-liko tone, the- 
speakers always tracing their evil courses to 
one fall from virtue, after which they qnite- 
steadily took up the opposite line of conduct. 

It is the pleasantest quality of Mir. 
Stephen’s book, that it tempts the reader 
into almost conversational digressions. But 
one might notice many criticisms of a differ- 
efit value, such as that oh Richardson, and 
his influence on the sentiment of France. 
“ Clarissa doubtless transmigrated into the- 
heroine of the Nouvclle Helo'isc, dropping 
some of her insular prejudices on the 
way.” “ Richardson in fact, though the 
good orthodox little man had no suspi- 
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cion of liis own tendencies, was encourag¬ 
ing a sickly and ominous tone of thought. 
The temporary eclipse of the priest, the 
natural spiritual guide of feminine natures, 
gave a chance to such lay preachers to enjoy 
a homage not altogether healthy to those 
•who rendered or to those who received it.” 
The last pages of the criticism on Richard¬ 
son contain a life-like picture of the illus¬ 
trious printer, and an explanation of his in¬ 
fluence over De Musset, Balzac, and George 
Sand. The essay furnishes indolent people, 
if any essay can, with a sufficient notion of 
Richardson to satisfy their literary con¬ 
science for neglecting the long and dreary 
pilgrimage to the tomb of Clarissa Harlowe. 

The essay on Pope as a moralist is mainly 
interesting as showing how we have wan¬ 
dered in our notions of poetry from the 
notions of Queen Anne’s time. Pope, with 
his artificial jingle, was supposed by Dr. 
Johnson to have reached the bounds of 
musical expression. As a poet his one 
serious claim was his enthusiasm for the 
harmonious and orderly beauty of righteous¬ 
ness. We now expect to have the bizarre 
beauty of passion expressed in the melodious 
lapses of lyrics, or delight to watch the long 
processions that rise and pass before us to 
the music of “ the idle singer of an empty 
day.” Colour and grace seem to be divorced 
from noble action and passionate morality 
in our modern poetry. We have to go back 
to Greece to find these conjoined. It is 
scarcely possible, perhaps, to make the nine¬ 
teenth century delight in Pope, but Mr. 
Stephen has succeeded in proving that he 
was a poet, pins vales et Phoebo digna 
locv'us. 

In his essay on Scott, written apparently 
among the depressing festivities of the 
Scott centenary, Mr. Stephen keeps a happy 
balance between love of the novelist’s cha¬ 
racter as a man, and regretful doubt as to 
the permanence of his work. But an 
untrue impression is conveyed when it is 
said that Scott’s career was summed up in 
the phrase that “ it was writing novels to 
buy farms with.” Mr. Carlyle, when he 
said that, should have remembered that there 
are different motives for buying farms. 
Scott did not want them for the same reason 
as the Northern farmer did. He had a 
romantic love for the land, a romantic desire 
to found a new great house in the clan of 
Scott,—that was why he was so anxious to 
sign himself “Abbotsford and Kaeside.” 
But it is hard for countrymen of “ the 
sheriff,” hard for anyone who merely recol¬ 
lects, for example, the tenour of Scott’s con¬ 
duct to Byron, to criticise his art. It is 
like peeping and botanising on a beloved 
grave, or finding fault with the commercial 
incapacity of Colonel Newcome. 

If there is an essay in Mr. Stephen’s col¬ 
lection which makes one miss a touch of the 
enigmatical and subtle school, it is that on 
Balzac. “ It is not ordinary daylight which 
illuminates Balzac’s dreamland, but some 
fantastic combination of Parisian lamps, 
which tinges all the actors with an unearthly 
glare, and distorts their features into extra¬ 
vagant forms.” They live in the luminous 
shadow which Paris radiates from itself, the 
unholy living light of Baudelaire’s RSre 
Parisian. 


They resemble, as M. de Pont-Martin 
says, the flora of some colossal hot-house, 
fashioned to shelter a foreign and fantastic 
vegetation, where all manner of exotics live 
together, till the visitor might forget that 
in the open air they would fall to pieces in 
an hour. In this palace of fancy it is not 
enough to be merely straightforward and 
clear-sighted, the critic should be infected 
with the fever of the master. That is why 
Mr. Stephen is not the best possible guide to 
the study of Balzac. He is much more 
satisfactory in his account of De Quincey, 
though we must protest that there is humour 
in the account of the combat between the 
Baker and the Amateur. It is humour of 
the Bell's Life variety, perhaps; but, then, 
what is so English as Bell's Life ? Perhaps 
Mr. Stephen would say that such a notion 
of comedy is scarcely so much English, as a 
fruit of that mysterious quality of John- 
Bullism discovered by Hawthorne. One 
may take leave of his essays in saying that 
they are delightful in themselves, and useful 
as a tacit protest against the false tendencies 
of a clever and ingenious school of criti¬ 
cism. A. Lang. 


Histonj of the Royal Artillery compiled from the 
Original Records. By Major Francis Duncan, 
R.A. Second Edition. (London : John Murray, 
1874.) If any one has been disposed to cavil 
at the propriety of devoting to the services of 
a single portion of our army two volumes so ponde¬ 
rous and so well-filled as these, the answer is best 
supplied by the fact of a speedy demand for a second 
edition, which is now before us. We may fairly 
congratulate the author on this reception of his 
labours, as proving that they are appreciated 
beyond the immediate clientele to which he spe¬ 
cially addressed himself; nor less on the careful 
use he has made of his new opportunity in em¬ 
bodying the numerous corrections and additions 
which the circulation of the first edition had 
brought him. It can never be possible to give to 
a work which starts with so limited a subject as 
the acts of a single branch of an army, that sort 
of epic interest which great military historians 
know how to combine with sound narrative. 
The conditions are obviously fetal to this. In 
the particular instance before us, it is plain that 
a history of the Royal Artillery from the time 
that it first became an important element in our 
land forces early in the last century, would, if 
completely written, be nothing less than a history 
of our ware during this period. On the other 
hand, it would be fetal to all interest if the com¬ 
piler of such a narrative confined himself entirely 
to describing the various steps taken from time to 
time to augment or diminish the regiment. To 
carry out liis task creditably, he must steer care¬ 
fully between thus making his work a mere 
abstract of War Office records, or enlarging it 
until it gets beyond the scope of the class for 
whom it is specially designed. Portions of 
general history, or of memoirs, must be judici¬ 
ously selected and used liberally enough to win 
ordinary readers, without obscuring the real 
design of the work, which is to show the gradual 
process by which the arm we are now familiar 
with has grown to be the finished instrument it 
is. It is high praise, and yet it is mere justice to 
Maj or Duncan, to say that no author who has taken 
up such a task has performed it so successftilly. 
Works of the kind, indeed, are seldom readable to 
those not personally interested. His is not only 
really pleasant reading, but in portions will lie 
found to offer valuable contributions to history. 
There is a remarkable instance of this in his nar¬ 
rative of the battle of Minden; for the splendid 
services done there by our small contingent of 
infantry have hitherto caused the hardly less 


honourable conduct of the Royal Artillery to b® 
ignored. Many others might be cited; but we 
prefer to send our readers to the work itself, 
where they will find Major Duncan’s industry as 
a collector of historical fragments is fully dis¬ 
played ; nor less so his good judgment in select¬ 
ing from his heap of material. His honesty 
especially commends itself at such points as the 
note (vol. ii., p. 8), which gives the authority of 
Sir David ood for the assertion that “ much 
that is good in the care of the horses of the Royal 
Artillery in the field comes traditionally from 
the horse artillery attached to the German 
hussars in the Peninsula.” Our professional 
military writers are not often thus clear in their 
acknowledgments of obligation to their German 
prototypes, though our army has been more or 
less modelled on the Prussian ever since the Seven 
Years’ War. It would be untruthful, indeed, to 
pronounce Major Duncan’s a perfect work. The 
inequality of both style and matter will strike 
even a careless reader, after the somewhat gran¬ 
diose promise of the preface. The gallant author 
is hardly aware of what constitutes genuine 
authority for opinion, when he quotes at one 
point an invaluable old order or memoir, at 
another a passage from a recent occasional paper, 
written only for Woolwich eyes. As to his 
views on the organization of his own arm, it is 
enough to say that to him it appears the best pos¬ 
sible of artilleries for all possible purposes. He 
affords, indeed, throughout a curiously patent ex¬ 
ample of the spirit he reproves at voL i., p. 120: 
“It is undoubtedly a consequence of military 
training to produce in a man's mind more of an 
inclination to make the best of what is, than to 
suggest change and improvement." The truth is 
trite enough to be worthy of Martin Tupper 
himself; but yet it is a truth, and one freshly 
illustrated by our author in thorough good faith 
and unconsciousness. And in wishing him many 
more readers, we would but advise them not to 
follow him in his one leading error of confounding 
the splendid material and fine historic name of 
which the Royal Regiment should be proud, 
with the faulty and incomplete organization, in 
spite of which, not through which, its honours 
have been won. The traditions of Woolwich on 
this latter head are as little to be trusted as a 
blind man's views of colour, so great is the incli¬ 
nation of the knot of placemen who rule there 
rather “ to make the best of what is ” (which for 
them is very good indeed), “ than to suggest 
change and improvement.” 

Mr. O'Connor Morris tells us in the preface to 
his sketch of The French Revolution and First 
Empire (Longmans, 1874), that it “ was intended 
to be a number of the ‘ Epochs of History,’ in 
course of publication." But as the editor of theseries 
considered it suited to readers more advanced in 
years than those for whom that series is especially 
designed, it now appears in a separate form. 

It is evident that if a sketch such as this is 
suitable for anybody at all, it must be suitable 
for boys and girls in the higher forms of schools. 
No one who wished to study the period deeply 
would be content with so brief a sketch. The 
real question therefore at issue would seem to be, 
not whether the book is fit to be read at the age 
of fourteen, or the age of twenty, but whether 
the narrative is so given as to be attractive to 
those who take an interest in history, though 
their knowledge may not go very far. On such a 
point example is better than argument, and we 
therefore copy Mr. Morris’s account of the storm¬ 
ing of the Bastille, to serve as a specimen of his 
power of telling a story:— 

“ On the verge of the quarter of St. Antoine rose 
the celebrated fortress of tho Bastille ; and it was re¬ 
solved to attack this dreaded place, the very emblem 
of ancient despotism, and infamous for its mysterious 
horrors. An armed mass poured down to the spot, 
and after an ineffectual attempt at a parley, the draw¬ 
bridge was passed and the inner court reached, close 
to tho eight frowning towers of the hated dungeon. 
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A discharge of musketry drove the assailants back, 
but cannon were brought up by the lata French 
guards, and a white flag before long was waved from 
the ramparts, the commandant, Delaunay, having 
been compelled by the garrison (alarmed or ill-dis¬ 
posed) to surrender. The victors rushed into the 
ancient den, amazed at the feat they had accomplished, 
and carrying out many of the arcana of the place- 
old instruments of torture and prison records; but 
their victory was not unstained by cruelty. The 
greater part, indeed, of the garrison were set free; 
but Delaunay and several of his men were murdered, 
and their heads were borne on high on pikes—the 
first of many subsequent scenes of the kind.’ 1 

It should he added that Mr. O’Connor Morris 
evidently wishes to treat all parties impartially, 
though his impartiality is rather that of the dis¬ 
interested spectator than that which springs from 
the wide human sympathy which Mr. Carlyle has 
taught us to look for when we think of the French 
Revolution, 

History of Booksellers. ByH. Curwen. (London: 
Chatto & Windus.) It is somewhat late to notice 
Mr. Curwen’s History of Booksellers, seeing that it 
•was published at the beginning of the year. It 
belongs, however, to a class of books which are 
intended to live, or at least to be sold, for more 
than one season; and, besides, better late than 
never. Mr. Curwen has produced a useful and in¬ 
teresting compilation. The motto prefixed to it, 
a dictum by Carlyle that “ in these days ten ordi¬ 
nary histories of kings and queens were well ex¬ 
changed for the tenth part of one good history of 
booksellers,” led us to expect something more 
ambitious than he has actually attempted. But 
he has clearly defined his aim in a preface, and 
perhaps there is no great harm in suggesting that 
a boot with the title of his book, ably done, would 
be a work of great interest and value. What he 
has attempted is to bring together as much matter 
about booksellers as could be put into one volume, 
“to be issued in a cheap and popular form,” and 
he may fairly be congratulated on the manner in 
which this task has been performed. Perhaps, 
instead of claiming for it the dignity of history, 
he should have described his work as a book about 
booksellers, or rather as a book about some eminent 
British members of “ the trade; ” but it would be 
hypercritical to insist upon this point. The 
apology he makes for not having written the life 
of every eminent bookseller, ancient or modem, is 
altogether unnecessary. There was no call upon 
him for a work so comprehensive in scope; and 
what he has done, besides being easily done, will 
suit the public much better. What he has done 
must be briefly described. Beginning at Rome in 
the time of Augustus, and taking the middle ages in 
his course, by a happy hop, step and jump he 
alights upon Jacob Tonson. Very soon he makes 
his way to the familiar names of Longman, Con¬ 
stable, and Murray, and thereafter his lives are 
well selected and well written. The book contains 
some misprints, which should at the first oppor¬ 
tunity be corrected, especially as they chiefly 
occur just where misprints are most misleading— 
in the dates. "Where a date is wrong by a 
hundred or hundreds of years, there is no great 
harm done; the error is noticeable; but it is 
awkward to have errors in the tens. For example, 
an error of this kind leads to temporary confusion 
between the great John Murray and his father. 
The notices given of some of the obscurer British 
publishers are interesting. So also is a chapter on 
provincial booksellers, though it is not so full as 
could be wished. Editor. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Lord Acton has in the press a collection of 
unpublished journals and diaries kept during the 
Council of Trent by bishops and officers of the 
Council. 

The Nation announces that Dr. Leonard Bacon’s 
Genesis of the New England Churches will be 
published shortly by Messrs. Harper Brothers. 


Lord Vrrtoak has given permission to the- 
Camden Society to print the judgment delivered 
in the Ship Money case by Justice Croke, with 
autograph corrections by the judge. 

It is announced that at this year’s Oxford Com¬ 
memoration the degree of D.CJ.L. honoris causa 
will be conferred on the Right Hon. Sir George 
Mellish, one of the Lords Justices of Appeal; 
Major-General Sir Garnet Joseph Wolseley, 
K.C.B., G.C.M.G.; Sir Thomas Erskine May, 
K.C.B., Clerk of the House of Commons; and 
Victor Car us, Professor of Comparative Anatomy 
and Zoology in the University of Leipzig. Professor 
Cams is well-known to many members of the 
University. Some twenty years ago he acted as 
Dr. Acland’s assistant in arranging and cataloguing 
the anatomical collection, then at Christ Church, 
now in the University Museum. He was appointed 
deputy-professor in the University of Edinburgh 
during the absence of Professor W. Thomson, and 
is lecturing at the present moment, with great 
success, at Edinburgh, before a numerous class of 
students. 

Mr. Fttrnivall has agreed to give a course of 
eight lectures on “ The English Language and 
Literature from the Earliest Times to that of 
Chaucer,” to the Ladies’ Class at Oxford next 
October term. 

Lsr a poem headed, “ To the blessed Sainct of 
famous memory, Elizabeth, the humble petition 
of her now wretched and contemptible y« Com¬ 
mons of England,” which Mr. Morfill is now 
editing from an Ashmole MS. for the Ballad 
Society, the Virgin Queen’s spirit ishomforted by 
being assured that 

“ No snuffling raskall, with his home-pipe nose, 
Shall tell thy story in his ill-tun’d prose.” 

Other poems in the collection complain grievously 
of the Scotch plundering of all good English places 
under James I. 

Mr. Cecil Monro is engaged upon an investi¬ 
gation of the Chancery suits with respect to which 
Lord Bacon was charged with bribery. As the 
late Registrar of the Court of Chancery, Mr. 
Monro possesses a professional familiarity with 
the documents, which contain the evidence which 
has been wanting to previous inquirers. 

On the subject of Shelley’s Refutation of Deism, 
mentioned in our last, Mr. W. M. Rossetti writes 
that there are only two speakers in this dialoguo, 
Eusebes and Theosophus. Eusebes knows Theo- 
sophus to be a Deist, a believer in a God on the 
basis of natural religion, and he wants to make 
him a Christian as well. He argues that a God 
cannot be proved from the evidence of nature, but 
only from revelation; therefore, a man who is not 
a Christian has no final refuge save atheism. 
Theosophus strenuously impugns the religious 
faith ot which the Old and New Testaments are 
the documents; but, being hard pressed by the 
reasonings of Eusebes, and extremely alien from 
atheism, he concludes by promising to reflect 
whether or not he can accept, and add to his own 
natural deism, any of those doctrines which are 
distinctively Christian. Thus the whole tone of 
the argument is a little sophistical. Shelley gives 
you to understand that the being of a God, though 
not proveable from nature, may presumably be 
proveable from revelation; whereas his real aim 
is to show that revelation cannot possibly be re¬ 
conciled with reason, and therefore the being of a 
God is not proveable at all; atheism being the 
right alternative to Christianity. Some portions 
of the Refutation of Deism are reproduced verba¬ 
tim from the notes to Queen Mab (printed in the 
previous year, 1813), and other portions bear no 
distant relation to the same notes. 

Dr. Gregorovtus’ recently published work on 
Lucrezia Borgia has met with such success in 
Germany that a new edition is already called for, 
and will appear in the course of the present 
month. The Cotta firm, which published the 
History of Lucrezia Borgia, is bringing out The 


Life and Works of Goethe, by Karl Goedeke, a 
work which from the well-known reputation of 
the author promises to be of considerable interest, 
and is of the greater importance from the fact 
that Goethe has hitherto met with his ablest and 
most sympathetic biographers among foreigners 
specially, and not till now, as in the present, 
instance, from compatriots of exceptional attain¬ 
ments. 

The Atlantic Monthly for June has a bit of 
autobiography by Mr. Robert Dale Owen, the 
scene of which is laid at Naples; a pathetic tale of 
the Civil War, and a rebel’s rather ludicrous re¬ 
collections of the same ; the somewhat too painfol 
Confessions of a Morphine-drinker; and an article 
devoted to the cultus of the Cat. Lippincott has 
some unpublished letters of Coleridge, written from 
1816 to 1818, when he was living at Mr. James 
Gillman’8. They are addressed to his publishers, 
and relate, among other subjects, to the republica¬ 
tion of the Friend, the publication of Zapolya, and 
Coleridge’s share in the projected Encyclopaedia 
Metropolitana. They are full of individual touches, 
and conclude with some remarks on animal mag¬ 
netism, a subject which Coleridge was anxious to 
have fully investigated. The same magazine has 
an article, with pretty vignettes, on the Schuylkill 
Valley, near Philadelphia, on which Tom Moore 
bestowed such a measure of immortality as he 
could confer; and an interesting account of a visit 
to a Japanese Bonze in 1871. There does not 
appear to be much sacerdotalism among the bonzes 
as a rule, although, says the writer, 

“ fasting is often practised, and some of the young 
bonzes look as pale and spiritual as those among our 
own stndents of theology who cultivate dyspepsia as 
a means of grace. Indeed, there is a very pale and 
handsome, dark-eyed young bonze, who performs the 
part of warden to the tombs of the taikuna at Uyeno 
in Yeddo, and acts as cicerone to visitors, of whom 
one of a party of young missionary ladies that visited 
the tombs a short time ago naivoly remarked, ‘ What 
a splendid convert he would make! ’ ” 

The General Congress of German Schoolmasters, 
which has been celebrating the twenty-first anni¬ 
versary of its establishment, closed its meeting at 
Breslau on May 29, when it was determined that 
the Association should next year meet at Augs¬ 
burg. The publication in the leading German 
journals of the proceedings has called forth some 
curious notices of the hereditary nature in certain 
families of the vocation of teaching. One of the 
most remarkable of the instances recorded is that 
of the family Kunzig, three generations of whom 
have, without a year’s break, been employed, from 
1723 to the present time, in the educational de¬ 
partment of the State-service as schoolmasters. 
Such devotion to one calling seems to merit a 
better return than that awarded to the represen¬ 
tative of the Kunzigs, who after forty-eight years’ 
labour as a teacher receives only a stipend of 230 
thalers annually. 

The autograph letters collected by the late Sir 
William Tite were sold by Messrs. Sotheby and 
Co., on Friday, the 6th inst. Among the most 
interesting and valuable lots offered, we noticed 
a long letter of Rabelais, in Latin, which fetched 
62 1 ,; three letters of Edward Gibbon, from 31. to 
97. 10*.; two letters of Robert Bums, 87. 8*. and 
71. 12*., and the original MS. of his song “ Scots 
wha hae wi’ Wallace bled,” 26 1 .; a letter of the 
Duke of Buckingham, the favourite of James I. 
and Charles I., 171. 10*.; a letter of Lord Byron, 
speaking of his critics, 181.; a holograph letter 
of Charles I., addressed to “ My only dears 
sister,” and dated from the Palace at Greenwich, 
187.; a long letter from Boswell to David Garrick, 
mentioning Dr. Johnson, 177.; a letter of “Kitty 
Clive” to “My dear Popy,” 117.; a letter of 
Lord Bacon, 217.; the initials of Nell Gwyn, 
scrawled at the foot of a letter dictated by her to 
an amanuensis as ignorant of spelling as herself, 
287.; a letter of the Duke of Wellington to John 
Wilson Croker, about the battle of Waterloo, 
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'21. 15*. ; two letters of William Cowper, 6 1. fa. 
and 7L respectively; an unpublished letter of 
Voltaire, 51. fa.; a long letter of Jeremy Taylor 
.on the subject of Irish affairs, 71. lfa.; two 
letters of Dean Swift, 131. fa. and 181. fa.; one 
•ofSir Richard Steele, 61. lfa.; one of Laurence 
Sterne, 131.; of Robert Southey, 71. 7s .; one, in 
Italian, of Rubens, 71.; one of Rowlandson, the 
caricaturist, 71.; two of Dryden, 251. and 171.10s.; 
one of Schiller, 171. 10s.; one of Samuel Richard¬ 
son, 41. ; one of Foote, 71. lfa.; one of Matthew 
I’rior, 41. Os.; one of William Cobbett, 01. 5s.; 
itwo of Alexander Pope, 01. 10s. and 111.; one of 
Lord Nelson, addressed to Lady Hamilton, 51. 5s.; 
two of S. T. Coleridge, 101. and 121. ; a speech of 
Macaulay, evidently written out for the reporters, 
127. 108.; a letter of David Hume, 181. 10s.; one 
of Charles Lamb, 141. 5s.; and the original Manu¬ 
script of the “Dissertation on Roast Pig,” signed 
Elia,” 341.; a letter of Oliver Goldsmith to 
David Garrick, 001. Perhaps the two most re¬ 
markable letters in the collection were: a holo¬ 
graph letter of Marv, Queen of England, to her 
uncle, the Cardinal of Lorraine, which fetched 051.; 
and a letter of Oliver Cromwell to Sir Edmund 
Bacon, giving details of some military exploits 
before Gainsborough, which fetched 1001. The 
■correspondence of General Lord Ligonier with 
many of the celebrated men and women of the last 
•century was bought for 201. 10s. in one lot. Many 
of thesa autographs are said to have been pur¬ 
chased for the foreign market, especially America. 

Ax oft-told story of “old English spirit and 
integrity ” in a female, runs somewhat in this 
form. Anne Clifford, countess of Dorset, Pem¬ 
broke, and Montgomery, possessed, by failure of 
rise main line, the great hereditary estates of the 
-Olitibrds, earls of Cumberland, and the consequent 
patronage of the borough of Appleby. Sir Joseph 
Williamson, minister and secretary of Charles II., 
wrote to her ladyship, suggesting a candidate for 
tlk» borough. She returned the following laconic 
:answer: “I have been bullied by an usurper, I 
liavc been neglected by a court, but I will not be 
■dictated to by a subject: your man shan't stand.— 
Anne Dorset, Pembroke, and Montgomery.” 
This is a very pretty story ns it stands, which it 
■ seems a pity to spoil by any doubts as to its 
Authenticity. Not being able to trace the source 
•of it, we are unable to give a direct denial of its 
-truth: but we print here a letter, from the un¬ 
doubted original among the State papers in the 
Record Ollice, which passed between the same 
•two persons, and leave it to others to judge of the 
likelihood of both letters having proceeded from 
>lhe same hand:— 

“ Brougham Ca: the 1G of January 16G7 : 1GGS: 

“S' 

“I received yo' Letter of the 11" 1 of tins 
tic,noth, by the last Tost, as alsoe my Cozen M' John 
Hibton of Acronhankc. his desyres to mec, to y' 

-tme effect, on yo' bvh.dfo, that I would implov my 
Interest att Appleby, to procure yo" to bee chosen 
Jk-.rgeHHC there in the place of my Cozen John Low- 
* bur .lately deceased. 

“I should have bin very tvillinge, S', to have done 
•vc' service therein, but that I had a p r ingagem* upon 
■-u'lf. both for my owno Grandchildren in y' Southcrnc 
marts, ami some of my own Kindred and Freinds in 
<beis, w'* I hope yo* will take in good part, ns a rea- 
i'-u.nable Apollogie for my selfe ia this Businesse. 

“S', 

“Your Assured frind 

“ As-XP, PpMnROKB. 

■“To M' Secretary Williamsonne att the Curtte att 
Whitehall del’ this.” 

Tire copyright of Octavo Feuillet’s famous 
.Vihiir has been secured by the l Hirers illustre, 
itnd will bo published in the columns of that 
journal. 

Tub subject of tho prize poem of the French 
Academy for 1875 is “ Livingstone.” 

M BI.I.K. Siuonowitsch, who has been carrying 
on her medical studies first at Zurich, and after¬ 
ward At Bern, has juat obtained the degree of 


M.D. summa cum lauds in the latter university, 
being the first lady student who has ever taken 
that degree at Bern. 

Messrs. Bell have reprinted in a convenient 
and portable shape, uniform with the Bohn series, 
Miss Strickland’s Life of Mary Queen of Scots, 
which originally formed part of her well-known 
work, the Lives of the Queens of Scotland. Al¬ 
though it is offered in a condensed form, nothing 
of importance or interest has been omitted. At 
the end of the second volume will be found a 
facsimile of a letter from the Countess of Lennox, 
the mother of Lord Darnley, to Mary, written in 
a tone of such affection as would imply that she 
at least believed in the innocence of the Queen in 
any participation in her son's death. 

It is with great regret that we learn the death 
of Professor Usinger, which took place on June 1, 
at Bremen, whither he had gone to take part in 
the meeting of the Hanseatic History Association. 
Since the publication of his Gennano-Danish Uis- 
ton /, in 18(13, and more especially since his ap- 
ointment, in 18(17, to the Chair of History at the 
diversity of Kiel, few men—scarcely even Dr. 
Waitz himself, to whom he looked ts his model 
and master in tho art of historical research and 
composition — have done more than Professor 
Usinger to enlarge and ennoble the domain of his¬ 
torical inquiry. To him scholars arc materially 
indebted for the system mid order which has of 
late years begun to be established in reference to 
the arrangement, classification, and elucidation of 
the public State archives of Germany, whilo the 
strong patriotic bias with which, as Secretary of 
the Historical Society of the Duchies of Schleswig- 
Holstein and Lauenbtirg, he conducted the publi¬ 
cation of its Transactions, undoubtedly exerted a 
very powerful influence on the political bearing of 
the questions of the German nationality of those 
provinces. His lectures were at once the most pro¬ 
found and the best attended of any at Kiel, and by 
the death of Professor Usinger the University has 
lost one of its greatest ornaments, and the students 
one of the most original and philosophic, as well 
ns the most eloquent, enthusiastic and genial, of 
their teachers. 

M. de SorTtEYP. ty has been appointed Vice- 
President of the Historical Monuments Commis¬ 
sion in place of the late M. Yitet. 

Dr. Karl RtrnoLP Haoexiuch, tho well- 
known German writer on Church History, died j 
at Bale, Juno 6th, at the Rge of 73. Ilis poems 
enjoyed considerable popularity amongst Germans 
and Swiss. 

TnE recently issued yearly report of the Fried¬ 
richs-Werdersclte Gewerbeschule (Trade School), 
in Berlin, contains an interesting political sketch 
of the reign of Richard II., written for the pur¬ 
pose of interpreting the alliterative poem on the 
deposition of that king, attributed to William 
Gangland. This poem has already been printed 
three times—twice by Mr. Wright, viz., for the 
Camden Society, 1838, and in Political Poems and 
Songs, vol. i., p. 308; and again, in 1873, by the 
Rev. \V. W. Skeat, under the title of Richard the 
Redeles, for the Early English Text Society. 
Dr. Carl Ziepel, the writer of this sketch, 
appears only to have known the two earlier 
editions, and would have gained much assist¬ 
ance from Mr. Skcat’s excellent edition. With 
regard to the authorship of the poem, Dr. Ziepel, 
whilst admitting that there are many points of 
resemblance between the vision of Piers the Plow¬ 
man and the poem of Richard, yet finds that 
“after a careful perusal of the two poems, doubts 
will arise whether really both can have been 
written by the same man.” The reasons brought 
forward to warrant these doubts can, however, 
hardly be considered to be conclusive: the chief 
one, that the author “ nowhere betrays the slightest 
knowledge of classics, never quotes a Latin phrase, 
and speaks of clerks as if he did not count himself 
among their number,” is founded on a mistake. 
There are no fewer than five Latin quotations in Mr, 


Skeat's edition of this poem: these were omitted by 
Mr. Wright, as he considered them as comments in¬ 
serted by the scribe, and as such did not form part 
of the text. In his preface to the poem, Mr. Skeat 
remarks, with reference to these quotations, that 
“ these appeals to Scripture, or to the writings of 
‘ clerks,’ are exactly in Langland’s usual manner, 
and the quotations are to be ascribed to the 
author, and not to the scribe.” The sketch of the 
reign of Richard II. is worked up in a very 
careful manner, and the old Chronicles supply the 
author with many interesting facts, which exhibit 
the diligence with which these materials have 
been collected. The report is also noteworthy as 
evidence of the increasing attention paid to the 
study of English literature in Germany. 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 

In the course of a few weeks, the German Im¬ 
perial corvette Gazelle, under the command of 
Captain von Schleinitz, will leave Kiel with the 
staff of astronomers sent by the German Govern¬ 
ment to observe the transit of Venus (on De¬ 
cember 8) on the Kerguelen Islands, in the South 
Indian Ocean. Another detachment of German 
observers will at the same time be stationed on 
the Auckland Islands. In the event of a failure 
on the part of the former portion of the staff' to 
obtain good observations of the transit, the 
Gazelle will convey them and the other German 
observers to the Mauritius about the middle of 
December, and leave them there till the end of 
January, 1875, when they will enter upon a 
voyage to the Antarctic Seas with the special ob¬ 
ject of investigating the polar currents and other 
phenomena connected with the south-polar region. 

The Times quotes a letter from a St. Louis 
paper, giving an account of extensive ruins, found 
some miles east of Florence, on the Gila river. 
The principal is a parallelogram fortification, 
COO ft. in width by 1,600 ft. in length. The walls, 
which were built of stone, have long been thrown 
down, and are overgrown by trees and vines. In 
many places the stones have disappeared beneath 
the surface. Within the enclosed area are tho re¬ 
mains of a structure 200 ft. by 260 ft., constructed 
of roughly-hewn stones. In some places the walls 
remain almost perfect to a height of some 12 ft. 
above the surface. On the inner sides of the wall 
of the supposed palace there are yet perfectly dis¬ 
tinct tracings of the image of the sun. There are 
two towers at tho south-east and south-west 
corners of the great enclosure still standing, one of 
which is 26 ft. Rnd the other 31 ft. high. These 
have evidently been much higher. A few copper 
implements, some small golden ornaments—one 
being an image of the sun with a perforation in 
the middle—and some stone utensils, and two 
rudely-carved stone vases, much like those found 
at Zupetaro and Copan, in Central America, are 
all the works of art yet discovered. The ruins 
are situated in a small plain, elevated nearly 200 ft. 
above the bed of the Gila. Just west of the walls 
of the fortification there is a beautiful stream of 
water having its source in the mountains, which 
crosses the plain, and by a series of cataracts falls 
into the Gila about two miles below. The frag¬ 
ments of pottery and polished stone reveal a con¬ 
dition of civilisation among the builders of these 
ruins analogous to that of the ancient Peruvian, 
Central American, and Mexican nations. The 
country in the vicinity is particularly wild and 
unusually desolate. No clue to tho builders of 
this great fortified palace, with its towers and 
moat, has been discovered, hut it would seem that 
this whole country was once peopled hv a race 
having a higher grade of civilisation than is found 
among any of the native tribes of the later ages. 
But whether this race were the ancestors of the 
Pimos, or some extinct people, is not known. It 
iB understood that these ruins will be thoroughly 
explored within the present year. 

The exhibition of Colonial products in Paris 
< will contain an enormous nugget of gold coming 
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from Cayenne. At the present moment this mass 
of precious metal, which is in its crude state, is at 
the Banque de France, and it will be melted down 
into an ingot one day next week. It weighs 200 
kilogrammes, and is worth 600,000 francs. It 
was sent to Paris by one of the companies work¬ 
ing the mines discovered a few years ago in the 
French colony of Guayana. The quantity of gold 
won for some time past from these workings has, 
it is stated, become so considerable, that the pro¬ 
ject is seriously considered of diverting the waters 
of the river Oyapoch and its affluents from their 
present beds, in order to facilitate the extraction of 
the gold which there is no doubt is concealed there. 

According to the Levant Herald the latest 
letters from Colonel Gordon are written front 
Fashoda, a station about midway between Khar- 
toom and Gondokoro, where he arrived on March 
29. lie was about to proceed the following day, 
and expected to arrive at Gondokoro on April 0, 
tiius making the journey from Cairo to Gondokoro 
in six weeks, including eight days’ stay at Khar- 
tooin, where in his position of Governor of the 
Upper Nile he had business to transact, including 
new regulations as to the future trade in ivory. He 
has been able to travel thus expeditiously, because, 
through the energy of the Egyptian governor of 
Khartoom, the obstruction which formerly existed 
in the river and impeded the passage of boats has 
been removed, and the Egyptian Government 
steamers now make the voyage from Khartoom to 
Gondokoro without difficulty. The personnel and 
baggage left Souakim on April 20, so that they 
are about two mouths behind the chief of the 
expedition. 

The same paper states that great distress was 
caused in Styria by the extreme severity of last 
winter, and now the crops are threatened with de¬ 
struction by the incessant rains that have been fall¬ 
ing for some time post. From all parts of the province 
the news is very alarming. Railway traffic has 
been almost completely stopped. On the southern 
railway, circulation was interrupted in two places, 
at Kuidberg, where the water broke down the 
embankments, and at Leibnitz, where the bridge 
of Landscha was swept away by the river. On 
the Bruck-Leoben line traffic became impossible, 
and on the Rudolphe line circulation was sus¬ 
pended as far as Knittelfeld. On the line of East 
Hungary, the trains are unable to run further 
than Feldbach, at which station passengers are 
conveyed to Fehring in boats. The lines which 
have suffered most are those of Graz-Kiiflach and 
Liebooh-Wies. On these railways the rock cut¬ 
tings are nearly all under water, and the flood has 
even invaded the offices of the Company. Even 
at Graz, the capital of Styria, the suburbs are 
partially inundated, in spite of the active efforts 
of the municipality. From Gratvoein to Inden- 
dorf the country has been turned into one great 
lake. Should the rain cease quickly there may be 
yet a chance of saving part of the crops, but 
should it continue, the consequences will be most 
disastrous. 

A gala meeting of the Anthropological Society 
of Munich was held on May 23, to welcome the 
President, Professor Zittel, on his safe return from 
the Libyan desert. The members of the Munich 
Geographical Society participated with the An¬ 
thropologists in doing honour to the enterprising 
traveller; and in the course of the evening Paul 
Ilevse addressed the meeting, and concluded a 
genial speech with some spirited lines, in which 
he drew an amusing parallel between life in Egypt 
end Bavaria. 

A correspondent of the London and China 
Telegraph, writing from Kandy (Ceylon), says:— 

“ The changes that have taken place in the matter 
of coffee cultivation within the last three years 
are simply marvellous. New districts formerly 
despised have risen up like magic. Whole country 
sides of primaeval forest have given way to the 
axe of the cultivator, and districts whose only 


inhabitants were the elephant, the chetah and the 
elk, are now flourishing plantations of coffee.” 
The writer observes that the leaf disease, for 
which no cure has been discovered, has been very 
troublesome. “ It is a fungus that attaches itself 
like a miniature mushroom to the lower side of 
the leaf of the coffee tree, and appears to extract 
its vitality, for the leaf withers and dies. It has 
now been among us for four years, and has done 
an incalculable amount of mischief.” The long 
drought, which has had such a disastrous effect in 
India, has also unfavourably affected the Ceylon 
coffee crop this year. 

We learn from Dr. Zittel’s letters to the 
Augsburg Gazette, that the charts now being con¬ 
structed from the results yielded by Dr. Iiohlfs’ 
expedition, will enrich geographical science by the 
acquisition of sixty corrected determinations of 
latitude, and twelve of longitude, for that section 
of the Libyan desert which is under the dominion 
of Egypt ns far as the parallel of Charghe, and for 
a considerable part of’the neighbouring still un¬ 
annexed desert. M. Remeld, who took upwards of 
200 photographic views of places in the course of 
the expedition, was fortunate enough to secure 
admirable pictures of the ancient temples of 
Rachel and Charghe, which will throw con¬ 
siderable light on the archaeological history of 
these buildings. Among other objects of interest 
M. Remeld discovered in the debris of the ruined 
temple at Rachel some splendidly preserved 
carvings, and plates inscribed with hieroglyphic 
characters, which, w hen deciphered by Professor 
Brugsch, were pronounced by that competent 
authority to be the ancient Egyptian name of 
Rachel. Some of the royal rings found in the 
temple of Charghe were engraved with unknown 
names, and were believed to belong to the time of 
the Roman emperors, to which period the building 
of the temple is probably, therefore, also to be re¬ 
ferred. 

It is a matter of congratulation for all who 

n ose attending the Archaeological Congress, to 
eld at Stockholm in the month of August, 
that a new, short and rapid route has been opened 
between Altona (Hamburg) and Gottenburg, by 
which the entire journey may be accomplished in 
twenty-five hours, with only four and a half hours' 
sea passage. This is a saving of nearly twelve 
hours on the old route, and the directors of the 
Royal Danish State Railway Company deserve 
the gratitude of travellers for the enterprise and 
efficiency with which they' have organised this 
better route, and secured for the success of its 
permanent establishment the co-operation of the 
Postmaster General of Sweden. 

According to the latest accounts from Yoko¬ 
hama, the Japanese Government will proceed with¬ 
out delay to chastise the barbarian natives of the 
island of Formosa, for their massacre of some 
Lutsehu islanders, and to take steps for the 
colonisation of the southern and most fruitful 
parts of the island. The possession of this region 
would be very important to the Japanese, as the 
country is densely covered with woods of the 
camphor tree, and is well supplied with coal-beds. 
The expedition is to consist of the best ships of 
tho Japanese fleet and a force of 3,000 men. The 
Chinese, not to be outdone by Japanese enterprise, 
have built themselves several ironclads and ships 
of war, of which they are exceedingly proud, and 
which they intend to exhibit to the eyes of Euro- 
eans and Americans. Arrangements have already 
een made to despatch one or two of these newly- 
launched vessels to the Western World to astonish 
the barbarians and strike terror into their breasts, 
while they at the same time perform the peaceful 
mission of conveying Chinese goods to America, 
for the Great Exhibition to be held at Philadelphia 
in 1876. 

The French colonial products lately in the 
Vienna Exhibition have been placid with those 
of Algeria in a wing of the Palais d’lndustrie, and 
a report on them has just been issued by the 


Marine and Colonial Office. From a perusal of 
this publication, it appears that sugar, cocoa, 
coffee, vanilla, ebony, sandal-wood, and gums, 
rank among the chief exports. Particular attention 
has been paid to the production of vanilla in the 
island of Reunion, and since the exhibition of 
1807 the price has risen from 32 to 200 francs per 
kilogramme. Black tea also bids fair to thrive 
there, as some specimens sent by M. de Chateau- 
vieux, a proprietor in the island, to tho Vienna 
Exhibition, were ranked as equal to the finer sorts 
of Chinese. Ebony, which fetches no less than 
260 francs per cubic metre, abounds in some of 
the French colonies; and a substitute for boxwood 
for engraving purposes, which is getting scarcer 
and scarcer every day, has, it is said, been just 
discovered. These and other products will find 
a place in the forthcoming exhibition of foreign 
produce which will be held in connexion with tho 
approaching Paris Geographical Congress. 


A LETTER OP LAURENCE STERNE. 

In the short autobiography which Sterne left be¬ 
hind him, he says that at the time of his marriage 
his uncle Jaques and himself were upon very 
good terms, “ for he soon got me the prebendary 
of York, but he quarrelled with me afterwards, 
because I would not write paragraphs in the news¬ 
papers ; though lie was a party man, I was not. 
and detested such dirty work, thinking it beneath 
me. From that period he became my bitterest 
enemy.” The events of Sterne’s life previous to 
his emerging to fame in 1759 with his first two 
volumes of Tristram Shandy, are little known, and 
the researches of Mr. Percy Fitzgerald for the 
biography of Sterne which he published about 
ten years ago, threw but little light upon the cir¬ 
cumstances which helped to form the character of 
such au eccentric writer. It is therefore, impor¬ 
tant to record that among the autograph letters 
recently purchased by' tho Trustees of the British 
Museum are two, written bv Laurence Sterne and 
his uncle respectively in 1750, which have consider¬ 
able literary and biographical value. We believe 
that this letter is the only Sterne autograph in the 
possession of the Museum, with the exception of 
the original manuscript of The Sentimental Journey, 
and it has been therefore most appropriately placed 
in one of the public rooms for inspection. Thanks 
to the courtesy of the keepers of the MS. Depart¬ 
ment, wo have been allowed to make a complete 
transcript of it, which we print here at length. 
The Rev. Francis Blackburne, to whom it is ad¬ 
dressed, will perhaps be remembered as the 
author of the Confssional, which raised a con¬ 
siderable ferment in its day. 

“ Sutton : Nor. 3,1750. 

“ Dear Sir.— 

“ Being last Thursday at York to preach the Dean’s 
turn, Hilyard the Bookseller who had spake to mo 
last week about Preaching y", in case you should not 
come y'self told me, Hu had just get. a Letter from 
you directing him to get it supplied—But with an in¬ 
timation, that if I undertook it, that it might not 
disoblige your Friend tho Precentor. If my Doing it 
for you in any way could possibly have endangered 
that, my Reg’rd to you on all accounts is such, that 
you may depend upon it. no consideration whatever 
would have made me offer mv service, nor would I 
Upon any Invitation have accepted it. Had you incau¬ 
tiously press’d it upon me; And therefore that my 
undertaking it at all, upon Hilyard,s telling me he 
should want a Preacher, was from n knowledge, that 
ns it could not in Reason, so it would not in Fact, give 
the least Handle to what you apprehended. I would 
not say this from bare conjecture, but known Instances, 
having preaehd for so many of Dr. Sternes most Inti¬ 
mate Friends since our Quarrel without their feeling 
the least marks or most Distant Intimation, that he 
took it unkindly. In which you will tho readier 
believe mo. from tho following convincing Proof, that 
I have preached tho 20 ,i of May, the Precentor’s own 
turn, for tlicso two last years together (not at his 
Request, for wo are not upon such terms) But nt tho 
Request of Mr. Berdmore whom he desired to get them 
taken care of, which he did, By applying Directly to 
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mo without the least Apprehension or scruple—And 
If my preaching it the first year had been taken amiss, 
I am morally certain that Mr. Berdmore who is of a 
gontle and pacific Temper would not hare ventured to 
have ask’d me to preach it for him the 2 4 time, which 
I did without any Eeserve this last summer. The 
Contest between us, no Doubt, has been sharp, But has 
not been made more so, by bringing our mutual Friends 
into it, who, in all things, (except Inviting us to the 
same Dinner) have generally bore themselves towards 
us, as if this Misfortune had never happend, and this, 
as on my side, so I am willing to suppose on his, with¬ 
out any alteration of our opinions of them, unless to 
their Honor and Advantage. I thought it my Duty to 
lot you know, How this matter stood, to free you of 
any unnecessary Pain, which my preaching for you 
might occasion upon this score, since upon all others, 
I Hatter myself you would be pleased, as in gen', it is 
not only more for the credit of the church, But of the 
Prebend* himself who is absent, to have his Place 
supplied by a Preb* of the church whon he can be 
had, rather than by Another, tho’ of equal merit. 

“I told you above, that I had had a conference with 
Hilyard upon this subject, and indeed should have 
said to him, most of what I have said to you. But 
that the Insuffcrabloness of his Behavour (sic) put 
it out of my Power. Tho Dialogue between us had 
something singular in it. and I think I cannot better 
make you amends for this irksome Letter, than by 
giving you a particular Acc’ of it and the manner I 
found myself obi igod to treat him wh ch By the by, I 
should have done with still more Roughness But that 
he shelterd himself under the character of y r Plenipo: 
How far His Excellency exceeded his Instructions you 
will percieve (sic) I know, from the acc' I have 
given of the Hint in your Letter. W* was all the 
Foundation for what passd. I step'd into his shop, 
just after sermon on All Saints, when with an Air of 
much Gravity and Importance, he beckoud me to 
follow him into an inner Room; No sooner had he 
shut the Dore (sic). But with the aweful solemnity of 
a Premier who held a Letter de Chachet upon whose 
contents my Life or Liberty depended—after a minuits 
Pause,—He thus opens his Commission. Sir—My 
Friend the A. Deacon of Cleveland not caring to 
preach his turn, as I conjectured, has left me to pro¬ 
vide a Preacher,—But before I can take any steps in 
it with Regard to you—I want first to know' Sir, upon 
what Footing you and Dr. Sterne are ?—Upon what 
Footing!—Yes, Sir, how your Quarrel stands?— 
Whats that to you ?—How our Quarrel stands 1 Whats 
that to you, you Puppy ? But, Sir, Mr. Blackburn 

would know-What's that to him ?—But, Sir, dont 

be angry, I only want to know of you, whether Dr. 
Sterne will not be displeased in case you should 
preach—Go look; I’ve just now been preaching and 
you could not have fitter opportunity to be satisfyed.— 
I hope, Mr. Sterne, you are not angry. Yes, I am ; 
But much more astonished at your Impudence. I 
I know not whether the Chancellors stepping in at 
this Instant and flapping to the Dore, Did not save 
liis tender soul the Pain of the last word; However 
that be, he retreats upon this unexpected Rebuff, takes 
tho Chancell r aside, asks his Advice, comes back sub¬ 
missive, begs Quarter, tells me Dr. Hering had quite 
satisfyed him as to the Grounds of his scruple (tho’ 
not of his Folly) and therefore beseeches me to let the 
matter pass, and to preach the turn. When I—as 
Percy complains in Harry y* 4— 

. . . All smarting with my wonnds 
To be thus pcsterd by a Popinjay, 

Out of my Grief and my Impatience 
Answerd neglect!ugly, I know not what 

.for he made me mad 

To pee him shine so bright & smell so sweet 
& talk so like a waiting Gentlewoman 
—Bid him be gone & seek Another fitter for his turn. 
But as I was too angry to have the perfect Faculty of 
recollecting Poetry, however pat to my case, so I was 
forced to tell him in plain Prose tho’ somewhat ele- 
vntod That I would not preach, & that he mightget 
a . Parson where he could find one. But upon Reflec¬ 
tion, that Don John had certainly exceeded his 
Instructions, and finding it to be just so, as I suspected 
—there being nothing in y' letter but a cautious hint— 
And being moreover satisfyed in my mind, from this 
and twenty other Instances of the same kind, that this 
Impertinence of ills like many otliors, had issued not 
so much from his Heart, as from his Head, the Defects 
of which uo one in reason is accountable for, I thought 
I sh' 1 wrong myself to remember it, and therefore I 
parted friends, and told him I would take care of the 
turn, wh' 1 ' I shall do with Pleasure. 


“ It is time to beg pardon of you for troubling you 
with so long a letter upon so little a subject—which 
as it has proceeded from the motive I have told you, 
of ridding you of uneasiness, together with a mixture 
of Ambition not to lose either the Good Opinion, or 
the outward marks of it, from any man of worth and 
character, till I have done something to forfeit them, 
I know your Justice will excuse. 

“ I am, Rev 4 Sir, with true Esteem and Regard, <xf 
w* I beg you’l consider this letter as a Testimony, 

“ Y r faithful & most aff“ 

“ Humble Serv* 

“ Lac: Stbbkb. 

« p.S. 

“ Our Dean arrives here on Saturday. My wife 
sends her Resp" to you & y’ Lady. 

“ I have broke open this letter, to tell you, that as 
I was going with it to the Post, I encounterd Hilyard, 
who desired me in the most pressing manner, not to 
let tliis affair transpire—& that you might by no 
means he made acquainted with it—I therefore beg, 
you will never lot him feel the effects of it, or even 
let him know you know ought about it—for I half 
promised him,—tho’ as the letter was wrote, I could 
but send it for your own use—so beg it may not 
hurt him by any ill Impression, as he has convinced 
it proceeded only from lack of Judgin'. 

“To 

“ The Reverend Mr. Blaebura 

“ Arch-Deacon of Cleveland 
“ « Richmond.” 

We note that ITilyard did not live to see Sterne 
achieve his great success, for the first two volumes 
of Tristram Shandy were “ Printed for and sold by 
John Hinxham (successor to the late Mr. Hilyard), 
Bookseller in Stonegate,” York. 

The other letter we have mentioned, written by 
Dr. Jaques Sterne, begins thus:— 

“ Decem. 6 : 17J0. 

“ Good Mr. Archdeacon 

“ I wil beg leave to rely upon your Pardon fortnking 
the Liberty I do with you in relation to yourTums of 
preaching in the Minster. What occasions it is, Mr. 
Hildyard’s employing the last time the Only person 
unacceptable to me in the whole Church, an ungrateful 
& unworthy nephew of my own, the Vicar of Sutton ; 
and I should bo much obligd to you, if you would 
please either to appoint any person yourself, or leave 
it to your Register to appoint one when you are not 
here. If any of my turns would suit you better than 
your own, I would change with you.” . . . 

Endorsed— 

“ Mr. Jaques Sterne—reprobation of his nephew 
Yorick—& mention of the Popish nunnery at York.” 


PARIS LETTER. 

Paris: June 8,1874. 

There are forty intelligent Frenchmen who envy 
the National Assembly. The fact may appear in¬ 
credible at first sight, hut it has been amply and 
painfully demonstrated. Forty representatives of 
French literature yearn for the notoriety of the 
French Parliament, cast longing glances at Ver¬ 
sailles, pant for the privilege of creating “ inci¬ 
dents,” addressing interpellations, vituperating 
publicly, drowning dear colleagues’ voices with a 
clatter of paper-knives. They have indulged in 
a very successful parody of the peculiar parlia¬ 
mentarism in vogue at Versailles. The occasion 
of this masquerade has already been mentioned 
in these columns. A M. Emile Blavet, whose 
prose is prized in the Qaulois, discovered, in a 
fortunate moment for his fame, that the lists of 
the Societd des Gens de Lettres contained four 
execrable names—four symbols of revolutionism, 
communism, socialism, incendiarism—all those 
barbarous verbal shafts which political neologists 
are accustomed to forge for the punishment of an 
adversary. MM. Pyat, Grousset, Valles, and 
Razoua were tiie members denounced as unclean. 
The Societd des Gens de Lettres was deaf at first, 
but M. Blavet persisted. He organised a crusade 


of conservative paladins, a chorus of orthodox 
clamounsra. Still the Socidtd held its ground, 
even when M. de Broglie’s ministry withdrew its 
subsidy of 12,000 francs. But the conservative 
enthusiast hinted at the possible secession of thirty 
members, and then the Association capitulated. 
A disciplinary jury was elected by ballot, and the 
accused members were formally put upon their trial. 
“ Formally ” but feebly characterises the wonder¬ 
ful pomp of the literary court. There was a bar, 
a tribune, president, reporters, advocates, and 
ushers. But parliamentary forms were invariably 
adopted. M. L<5o Lespcs (Timothde Trimm, of 
the Petit Journal) paraded the hall before the trial, 
offering eau de Cologne, which, as he humorously 
declared, was to dispel the odour of petroleum. 
This was merely a jocose preliminary mani¬ 
festation of party spite. The juiy was com¬ 
posed of seven members of the committee, and 
seven of the thirty-six jurymen first elected by 
ballot. Among the jury were six novelists, two 
dramatic authors, and two journalists. M. Emile 
Blavet prosecuted; Timothde Trimm defended 
Fdlix Pyat, and Tony Revillon Valles, Grousset, 
and Razoua. The bitterness of the recrimination* 
exchanged by these gentlemen is scarcely conceiv¬ 
able by English minds. M. Alfred Assolant had 
not attended, and a Bonapartist immediately rose 
to propose that the Radical novelist should be 
fined. Jurymen on each side were objected to, 
and when it is added that three of the mem¬ 
bers thus erased were reporting the meeting for 
different journals, it will be easily imagined that 
the published accounts of the trial are not re¬ 
markable for accuracy or moderation. M. Blavet’» 
speech was an essay on the Code Napoldon, tend¬ 
ing to prove that a deprivation of civic righto 
entails exclusion from all legally constituted as¬ 
sociations ; M. L4o Lespfes’ defence was merely a 
string of anecdotes and good-humoured pleasant¬ 
ries in favour of FtSlix Pyat; M. Revillon trenched 
somewhat on the domain of politics, and took 
occasion to inform the Society that M. Emile 
Blavet, the prosecutor, had, on the morning of 
September 4, thrown himself into Razoua's arms, 
and cried “ Vive la Rdpublique! ” Then there was 
a question as to the relative worth of Bonapartists’ 
and Radicals’ parolee clhomuur, an exchange of 
piquant personal criticisms between the prosecu¬ 
tion and the defence; and the jury retired, to re¬ 
appear in half an hour, declaring that by a majo¬ 
rity of eight to six Fdlix Pyat and Paschal 
Grousset were maintained members of the Socidtd j 
and by a majority of ten to four, and nine to five, 
Jules Valles and Razoua were expelled. This 
curious verdict was succinctly explained by one of 
the members not elected to the jury: “ Pyat is 
illustrious; Grousset, harmless; Valles, dangerous 
Razoua, nobody.” 

This manifestation of political rancour is not 
more ludicrous than a recently advertised project of 
literary philanthropy. Starting from, the unsub¬ 
stantial stand-point that intellect is a malady that 
unfits the possessor for all the more prosaic duties of 
life—that the pen which produces sonnets cannot 
Bolve a sum in multiplication—a number of benevo¬ 
lent persons interested in the profession of letters 
have conceived the idea of instituting a species of 
literary and artistic asylum or maison de santt. Of 
course the ubiquitous M. de Villemessant is among 
the philanthropists. He originated the idea. He 
planned a country house, to he erected in one of 
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the beautiful valleys of the environs of Paris, at 
Enghien or Chaton. It is to be called the Villa 
Soleil. There the worn-out bookseller's hack 
shall find repose, health, luxury, freedom from 
work and creditors; there the poet whom absinthe 
has poisoned shall find a bath of nature ready for 
him; there the chroniqueur shall shake off the 
fever of Paris life, the political “ leader ” writer 
forget the Fusion of the Centres and the fate of 
universal suffrage. The Villa Soleil will receive 
whoever lives by his pen or brush. The rich will 
pay: the poor be lodged and maintained by means 
of a common fund, formed by voluntary subscrip¬ 
tions, by the offerings of painters and sculptors, 
the sale of charitable authors’ works, lotteries, 
dramatic benefits, &c. Two well-known doctors 
will direct the establishment and watch over the 
inmates—it will be at the same time a hotel, a 
hospital, a country house, an almshouse, and a 
club—that is to say, if it exists. As yet the lite¬ 
rary refuge is only one of M. de Villemessant’s 
most fantastic projects for the regeneration of the 
gent icrivasnere. 

M. Dumas will never inhabit the Villa Soleil, 
albeit he is constantly in search of sun and air and 
liberty. The dramatist is driven two or three 
times a year from the Avenue de Wagram to his 
Norman retreat at Puys, near Dieppe; then, again, 
from Normandy to Paris. His persecutors are 
aspiring collaborateur*: writers who forward the 
manuscripts of dramas, comedies, vaudevilles, and 
even, it is said, pantomimes, for his inspection, for 
his adoption. Collaboration is another royal road 
to the footlights. M. Dumas has but to write 
“ Oui ” on a sheet of note-paper, and that mono¬ 
syllable is an open sesame, before which every 
stage door in Paris revolves on its hinges. M. 
Dumas “ eet de la p&ce ”—the technical declara¬ 
tion suffices for the most sagacious manager. It 
is of no importance that the collaborateur thus 
announced has not amended by one word, has 
never read the piece he signs; his name will 
figure on the playbills, he will draw his half of 
the droit* (Tauteur. In the case of M. Dumas, 
however, the collaborateur hunters never succeed. 
M. Dumas has made it a rule not to collaborate 
with any author, known or unknown. He has 
refused to enter into partnership with his father. 
His one essay at collaboration (Le Supplice d'une 
J Femme) was not encouraging: it resulted in the 
most violent literary quarrel of the Second Empire. 
Therefore, last week, M. Dumas left Paris for 
Puys to prepare his “ discours de reception ” for 
November. 

George Sand’s new novel is unquestionably 
better than the last five or six volumes she has 
produced in such rapid succession. Ma Sceur 
Jeanne is almost a revival, a new birth of fervour 
and fancy. It is romantic and familiar, homely 
and passionate—it resumes the George Sand of 
several eras—and it deals with characters that 
only George Sand could imagine. Laurent and 
Jeanne are the idyllic children-lovers of her early 
works, the sober English suitor Sir Brudnel is 
cleverly drawn; but the supreme original cha¬ 
racter of the book is Mamielita, the woman-child, 
passionate, simple and pure, a strange and fascinat¬ 
ing compound of Mignon and Manon. And in 
our view, George Sand has improved on Goethe 
and Leprdvost: Mignon-Manon marries a positi¬ 
vist doctor and ends en bourgeois e by rearing a 
nursery full of children. Evelyn Jeiihold. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

UNIVERSITY REFORM IN DUBLIN. 

Trinity College, Dublin : Juno 6,1874. 

Will you permit me, as the mover of the resolu¬ 
tion in favour of a single governing body for 
Dublin University and College, to correct some mis¬ 
apprehensions which the very one-sided account of 
the proceedings of the Senate in your columns of last 
week may give rise to ? My motion did not involve 
any censure or vote of want of confidence in the 
Board. I had already expressed my willingness 
to give every member of the Board a seat on the 
new governing body. My seconder, Dr. Stubbs, 
had given notice of an amendment to that effect. 
How I can be made responsible for the sentiments 
of Dr. Reichel, who voted against, my resolution, 
passes my comprehension. In my opinion, a scheme 
for the enlargement and improvement of the ex¬ 
isting Board is .a far more conservative scheme 
than one for setting np a new co-ordinate govern¬ 
ing body, and separating the College and Uni¬ 
versity, which have hitherto been united. The 
advocates of violent measures of reform evidently 
entertained this view, for they all (or almost all) 
verted against me. Mr. Butt’s whole following, 
Dr.M‘Ivor, Dr. Moreland, Dr. Reichel, Sir Richard 
M'Donnell, and Mr. Johnstone Stoney, voted non 
placet to my resolution ; while Dr. Stubbs, the 
warmest panegyrist of the Board, voted placet. 
For my own part, feeling that we were providing 
for the' future, and not merely for present exigen¬ 
cies, I considered praise and dispraise of the present 
Board equally irrelevant to the issue. As to its 
having transpired on Tuesday, before the meeting 
of the Senate, that my motion was intended as a 
vote of want of confidence in the Board, I never 
heard anything of it until I read it in your 
columns. In fact, we had no organisation, and 
each of the sixteen who voted placet did so for 
his own reasons, without any previous concert. 
This was not the case with the non placets. There 
was a private meeting of the Fellows and Pro¬ 
fessors at ODe o’clock on Tuesday (the meeting of 
the Senate being fixed for two), at which there 
was a great diversity of opinion as to whether my 
resolution should or should not he adopted. The 
majority was found to be adverse to it, and a 
resolution was then taken that the Fellows and 
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Professors should vote in a mass against it, as the 
appearance of a division in their ranks might cause 
the Government to hesitate in accepting the scheme 
adopted by the Senate. But for this decision I 
have strong reason to believe that the majority 
against my resolution, instead of being seventy-four 
to sixteen, would not have exceeded fifty to forty. 
In fact, I am not certain that the non placets 
would have been in a majority at all, for many of 
the outsiders were influenced in their votes by the 
apparent unanimity of the interns. 

W. H. S. Monck. 


DR. R. MORRIS AND DR. WEYMOUTH. 

Mill Hill School: Jane !, 1874. 

I have read with considerable surprise the letter 
of my friend, Dr. Morris, which appeared in the 
Academy for Saturday last. One would scarcely 
gather from it that of the various useful hooks to 
which the student is referred in my Ansioers to 
Questions on the English Language, Dr. Morris’s 
Accidence is more frequently commended than any 
other ; for such is the fact. But high as is my 
appreciation of that work, and far as I have been 
from entertaining any “ anxiety to show that ” its 
author has “gone astray,” I do not give him credit 
foromniscience,nor is it reasonable that my dissent¬ 
ing in a very few instances—as I do decidedly 
dissent—from the opinions which he has ex- 
ressed, or the classification or nomenclature he 
as adopted, and my pointing out one or two 
apparent omissions, should have evoked such a 
querulous epistle. 

It is amusing to find that Dr. Morris, “ in his 
anxiety to show that I have gone astray,” con¬ 
demns in his fourth paragraph my over-strong 
expression about dgde, as being “perfectly regular” 
—and I admit it was too strong—and in his fifth 
paragraph, immediately below, declares the O. E. 
(that is, Anglo-Saxon) fan and feng to be “exactly 
analogous” to do and dgde, whereas dgde, according 
to his view, is reduplicate, which ftng is not, ana 
f&ng is a strong preterite, dgde a weak one. 

Indeed, it is the weakness of the preterite dgde 
that furnishes one of the chief arguments against 
the view that Dr. Morris has adopted. And is 
this argument really so contemptible that it was 
not worth his while to answer it ? Dr. Morris 
asserts that -de as the preterite termination is 
derived from did. To which I object thus: if 
-de = (did, or rather) dgde, which is itself the weak 
preterite of do, how can it be denied that dg-de = 
do + dg-de, which again' - do + do + dg-de 
which = do + do + do + dg-de, and so on ad 
iiifinitum and ad absurdmimum ? And is not this 
the most curious case of parthenogenesis the philo¬ 
logical universe has yet produced P 

As to my being “far too positive and dogmatic” 
in writing “ it cannot be admitted that -de or -ed 
= did; ” would it not have been more candid to 
say that these were the closing words after a 
pago and a half of what at least professed to be 
reasoning? There is no dogmatism in a mere 
Q.E.D, winding up an argument. As to iroof 
from weave, one would suppose it obvious that 
while I clearly laid down a sound principle on 
p. 52,1 was lecl by a feeling of courtesy to answer 
the question as it is answered on p. 50, in defer¬ 
ence to the intention of the examiners. (The 
inaccuracy on which I remarked 13 not, it will be 
observed, charged on the examiners, but on some, 
not to say most text-books. ) 

But I must notice some of the “ grave blunders ” 
into which I have fallen. 

First, I have confounded the Sanskrit d4 with ' 
dh&, and “ mere tyros in philology know that this 
is wrong.” I am not a professed Sanskrit scholar, 
for “ non omnia possumus omnes; ’’ but, at least 
to a small extent, I have studied the language for 
myself, and I find that Wilson gives to dhd the 
meaning of “ have or hold,” which is remote 
enough from rd'mu. And if Wilson misled me, 
as other authorities seem to show, this does not 
affect the argument from reduplicatioa, since dd 
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has a reduplicate second preterite, dad mi, no less 
than dhd, dadhau. The sense is equally inappro¬ 
priate in either case. 

And I have compared do “ with the Gothic 
weak verb taugan [sic].” I do follow Mr. Skeat 
in connecting it, like the German thun, Du. doen, 
with the M.G. taujan, pret. tawida, being fully 
satisfied that Mr. .Skeat is right. 

15ut I have been “violating at the very 
outset Grimm's law.” Are there then no ex¬ 
ceptions to Grimm’s law ? W hat of />ath, 
/ 70 od, gxy, //rave, hove, freeze, lie/: (Any,..), star? 
Grimm's law “ imperat aut servit” (like many 
other principles), but it is a better servant than 
master. 

To my identification of the d or t of the past 
tense with that of the past participle l)r. Morris 
objects that d or t as a suffix of the past tense does 
not exist in Sanskrit, Greek, or Latin. As well 
might it bo objected to plurals in n or r in the 
Teutonic and Scandinavian languages, that such 

? lurals are not met with in Sanskrit, Greek, or 
.at in. But in fact the d or t, to which I assign 
a phonetic origin, undergoes modifications: it be¬ 
comes « in the participles of strong verbs, and th 
in the Greek first aorist passive. The modification 
also of t or d into t is surely familiar enough; and 
thus I find that the suffix in question does exist in 
i\v-a-a, scrip-s-i, and the third preterite in Sans¬ 
krit, to which s again the k of lbowa, [On*", i/m 
and the majority of Greek perfects active, is appa¬ 
rently allied. 

To pass on. “Can grateful be a word of 
‘ purely English origin ’ ? ” Undoubtedly the 
word as a whole is of English origin, but not purely 
English; yet not the most ignorant youth who 
tries to to scrape through the examination could 
fail to know whence the first syllable comes. I 
might, indeed, have written here a note on hy¬ 
bridism, but had what seemed to me sufficient 
reasons for omitting it; and I may suggest to Dr. 
Morris, who tells me again and again what I 
ought to have done, and what I ought not, that 
on such points every man who writes a book must 
be allowed to carry out his own plan in his own 
way. 

“ Are king and queen of different roots ? ” Cer¬ 
tainly, so far as the English language alone is 
concerned. Who would contend that queen is 
derived from king as rdjnt from raj, or Kiiniginn 
from Kdnig ? Whether they both contain a root 
(k-n or g-n) which prevails largely in the Aryan 
languages is quite a different question, and totally 
ah re ■ for the question under discussion is the 
meaning of the term gender, not the remoter deri¬ 
vation of the words cited as examples. 

I am WTong also in deriving ditch (through dike 
or die), road, and doom, from dig, ride, and deem — 
I meant of course from the oldest, forms of those 
verbs: “ the very reverse is the truth : ” the deri¬ 
vation has been In the other direction. No doubt 
also vi/iui, mi rid, Tpt/lw are derived from tm/ioc, 
rp.)-»c, rpifiii ! and all the Hebraists — but I 
fancy the shudder that seizes them before even 
the sentence is finished! I venture to think 
that though our English names of visible and 
tangible objects cannot be all referred, as in Hebrew, 
not to sav in Sanskrit too, to verbal roots, verbs 
significant of action are as a rule roots. 

As to the weak contracted verbs: Dr. Moms is 
evidently right in taking shut from segttan ; but 
this verb is not given bv Grein, and Bosworth 
assigns it a somewhat different meaning; Wedg¬ 
wood also overlooks it. As to spread and shred, 
we have not the facts before us; for who will 
affirm that the whole of the A.S. language is pre¬ 
served in the extant literature ? But rid seems to 
me to be clearly in form from the simple hreddan, 
though in sense from the compound d-hreddan, the 
prefix being discarded. Dr. Morris, indeed, save : 
“ The contract verbs are arranged historically, and 
I hope scientifically, in the Appendix to my’ Acci¬ 
dence, pp. 308-313.” But, strange to say, not one 
of these verbs rid, shut, shred, spread, sweat, let 
(•» hinder), is mentioned on those pages. I do 


not say this to “ accuse ” Dr. Morris of any special 
ignorance or negligence. That his book is so 
complete as it is, is a marvel; but it is precisely 
my unfeigned respect for him as an English scholsir 
that makes me desiderate from his own hand 
greater completeness still. 

In reference to my “ peculiar notions about 
Early English pronunciation,” I would remind 
Dr. Morris that those men are not quite worthless 
in the world who investigate for themselves in¬ 
stead of taking every thing on trust from others, 
and truth is often found on the side of a small 
minority , yes, even of a minority of originally only 
one. And it will be quite soon enough to adopt 
this contemptuous tone when the important, in¬ 
disputable, and very numerous facts which I allege 
against all the main points in Mr. Ellis's scheme 
of pronunciation, and which I am firmly persuaded 
completely upset it, have been shown to be not 
inconsistent with it; in other words, when I have 
been proved to be wrong. 

I am sorry to have done Dr. Morris an injustice 
in having overlooked his p. 105 at top. It was a 
pure oversight. Any thought of depreciating the 
book was most remote from my mind. My hope 
was that those few strictures, by no means unkindly 
meant, on a truly valuable book, might lead to 
the correction of errors and the supplementing of 
defects in a future edition, which it is sure to 
reach. Surely in philology, as in other sciences, 
men who are honestly seeking truth will recognise 
the fnct that all err here and there; none are in¬ 
fallible. And it is sad if members of the great 
community and brotherhood of learning cannot 
co-operate heartily in their common high endea¬ 
vour, without selfishness and jealousy. 

R. F. Weymouth. 


THE PHOENICIANS IN BRAZIL. 

Stmssburg : May 28,1874. 

Since the land of Moab, possibly also Jerusalem, 
has shown itself a little untrustworthy as re¬ 
gards the discovery of ohl-Semitic epigraphs, the 
“ authors ” of Phoenician inscriptions have fixed 
upon quite a remote and remarkable country, 
nothing less, in fact, than the Empire of Brazil. 
The Rio de Janeiro paper, O Koro Mundo, for 
April 23, 1874, gives the facsimile of a Phoenician 
inscription, which is said to have been found on a 
stone on the property of a certain Sr. Costa, of 
Parahyba, as had already been announced to the 
world in the June of the past year. The Director 
of the Museu Nacional do Brazil, Dr. Ladislau 
Netto, had at that time received a copy, or perhaps 
a squeeze, of the inscription from a young man 
with whom he was unacquainted; but he was 
unable to learn anything further either of Sr. 
Costa himself, or of the exact locality of Parahyba, 
a not uncommon name in Brazil. The original 
copy is to be found in the secretary’s office of the 
Historical Institute of Brazil. The editor of the 
paper (and, with some apology, even Dr. L. Netto), 
though they express their doubts of the authen¬ 
ticity of the inscription, yet give the “facsimile” 
with a translation. For curiosity’s sake we 
subjoin a transcription of it in Hebrew cha¬ 
racters:— 

l -\bi rn mo mpn Dm D3 jdd px jnj 
2- doi^j? pm niwi Din pis npm t <s js so 
s. ids sod’jd Din 1 ? meqn npirn tub'd nor^yi 
4. mCW ms Dy VD331 tjD D’ 1D3 pvyo -] 1 ?™ 
5- Hd31 onb vis 1 ? DDD D3B» DDE' IP' D’D ,11131 
C. XV D3B> D^n SD31 S31Dn HSH3 S*?1 SjlD I’D 

-• rnEvno ’D3S tfs mn"’SD db»3 nvberi Dno 

sssn' nsv^n D3vby s’n^on ids 

These eight lines are put in the mouths of a 
dispersed party of Phoenician seamen who had 
taken part in a voyage round Africa and the 
world; and the Portuguese translation explains 
them as follows:— 

1. “ Canaanites, Sidonians, who set out from 
the royal city to trade, have erected this stone 


2. without me (?) on this distant, hilly, and 
unfruitful shore, chosen by the gods (and) 

8. goddesses in the nineteenth year of Hiram 
our mighty king. 

4. And they set out from Ezion-geber in the 
Reed (sic) Sea, and embarked their people in ten 
ships, 

6. and were together on the sea two year* 
(coasting) round Africa (Ham) ; then were’they 
separated 

0. from their captains, and parted from their 
companions; and there put in here twice ten 
(or twelve) 

7. men and three women, on this unknown 
coast, which I, the servant of the mighty Astarte 
(Metuashoret sic !) 

8. took possession of. May the gods and god¬ 
desses pity me!" 

There is little difficulty in unmasking so clumsv a 
forgery as this. Apartfrom the fact that the genuine 
Phoenician “cachet”iswantingintheletters (which 
can always be put down to the account of an inac¬ 
curate or unskilful copyist ), there occur such gross 
violations of the elementary rules of all Semitic 
grammar and lexicography, more especiallv Phoe¬ 
nician, as could easily have been avoided* by the 
use of a Hebrew grammar for schools. Thus, in 
line 7, “ men ” ought to be rendered in Phoenician 
by Dt?H, not DflD (see Carthag. No. 195). The 
three women who follow should be of the feminine 
gender, and we ought therefore to have DSV3 
&c. The alonimwalonuth (“ gods and goddesses”) 
of Plautus, which is introduced in lines 2, 3, and 
8, ought, of course, to be written n3^>K! D3W, not 

n3v6l? D31'Sy, as the “ author ” of the inscription 
might have convinced himself with a very little 
trouble. Indeed it is far from improbable that 
the unlucky fellow has regulated his lexicon by 
the ear, and handled his grammar mechanically ; 
and so, as he was told that “ to erect ” was hekhin 
in Hebrew, the defective |n,1 is taken for p,1, a 
reference to a table of the Hebrew verbs giving him 
the first instead of the third person plural at the 
end of the imperfect (according to the occidental 
arrangement in a Semitic grammar), he got 
hold of jn3. In this way we can explain 
how the third person plural of the imperfect 
is throughout furnished with a nun instead of 

yod (e.g. line 4, ^13, VD33 ; line 6, n’13 SlD3; 
line 0, SD3). We may add the historical impro¬ 
bability, that in the time of King Hiram any 
Phoenician should have thought it necessary to 
erect a diplomatic proof in stone of his having 
taken possession in his own person of a district 
discovered by himself. Dr. S. Euting. 


The Editor will be glad if the Secretaries of Insti¬ 
tutions, and other persons concerned, will lend 
their aid in making this Calendar as complete as 
possible. 

APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Sale at Christie's of the Pictures 
of the late E. L. S. Benzon. K«<j. 
Crystal Palace Fifth Summer 
Concert (Italian Music). 

Mdme. Essipotf's Second Recital 
(St. James's Hull). 

Royal Botanic. 

Mr. Kulie’s Concert (Floral Hall). 
British Architects. 

Philharmonic Couoert (St. James's 
Hall). 

Geographical. 

Statistical. 

Anthropological: Mr. C. F. Amery 
on “ Reason and Instinct.” 
Zoological. 

Royal Horticultnml. 

Sale at Sotheby's of the Letnrcq 
Collection of Antique and Mo¬ 
dern Engraved Gems. 
Meteorological. 

Mr. W. Carter's Choir, Royal 
Albert Hall. 

Zoological. 

Philosophical Club. 

Numismatic: Anniversary. 
Linnean. 

Chemical. 


Saturday, June 13, 1 p.m. 

3 p.m. 


3.45 p.m. 

Monday, June 15, 2 p.m. 

8 p.m. 


8.30 p.m. 

Tuesday, June 1G, 7.45 p.m. 

8 p.m. 

8.30 p.m. 

Wednesday, June 17,1 pan. 


7 p.m. 

8 p.m. 

Thursday, June 18, 4 p.m. 

6 p.m. 

7 p.m. 

8 p.m. 
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8.30 p.tn. Royal. Antiquaries. 

Friday, June 19, 3 p.ui. Halid's Seventh Recital (St. 

James’s Hall). 

„ Dtxvcrnoy’s Second Recital (Han¬ 
over Square Rooms). Handel 
Festival (Crystal Fulacc) Re¬ 
hearsal. 

8 p.m. Philological: Professor J. B. 

. Mayor ou “Dr. lino-t and Dr. 

Abbot on English Metre.” 

SCIENCE. 

pesciiel’s ethnology*. 

Yulkerkunde. Von Oscar Peschel. (Leipzig : 

Duneker & Humblot, 1874.) 

It appears from the author’s Preface that he 
would not have thought of composing a 
handbook of Ethnology, had he not under¬ 
taken, in 1869, to re-edit General von Roon’s 
Yulkerkunde ah Propiideutik der politisehen 
Geographic. The new edition was to be pub¬ 
lished under the joint names of author and 
editor; but when, in 1873, it was partly 
ready to print, the health of his Excellency 
Eield-Marsbal Count Roon was too much 
•shattered to allow of his informing himself 
of the contents, so to prevent delay he ar¬ 
ranged that the work should be printed 
without his name on the title-page. It may 
suggest itself to some readers that the great 
reorganiser of the German army may have 
found his own ideas too efficiently re¬ 
organised in the present volume, and may 
not have wished to appear as part author of 
a work so imbued with “ modern ideas ” as 
to man’s origin and development, physical, 
intellectual, moral and religious. However, 
this is mere conjecture. The book as it now 
stands is a most valuable manual, and so fully 
incorporates the results of modern research 
that Dr. Peschel may be congratulated on 
•its not being entitled a new edition of an 
older work, belonging to a time when ma¬ 
terials were too scanty for a general treatise 
on Ethnology on a sound basis. 

Dr. Peschel arranges his topics in what 
may bo considered their natural order, viz.: 
Man’s Place in Nature, Origin, and Anti¬ 
quity ; Races; Language ; Civilisation. He 
deserves great credit for the care he has taken 
to refer each point to its original authority, 
and also to mention the latest researches. 
Eor instance, every anthropologist now recog¬ 
nises the fact of the human embryo passing 
through successive stages in the scale of 
organic life, but many who are not special 
biologists will be interested to learn (p. 4) that 
this fundamental fact was made known, in 
1812, by J. F. Meckel, of Halle. Again, few 
anthropologists in England who haveattended 
to the curious custom of the “ couvade,” the 
nursing of the father instead of the mother 
after childbirth, have met with a paper by 
Dr. Ploss in the Jahresbericht dee Leip- 
zir/cr Vereins fur Erdkunde, 1871, which 
is here mentioned (p. 26) as containing new 
particulars. The chapter on Characteris¬ 
tics of Races is excellent in the full justice 
done to the physical peculiarities of limbs, 
skull, skin, hair, Ac., on which race-distinc¬ 
tions are grounded by ethnologists. It was 
all the more necessary to estimate these at 
their utmost value, as the author argues 
successfully against such variable characters 
being used to divide mankind into a number of 
invariable types or species. Throughout the 
work Dr. Peschel’s arguments and criticisms 
on the evidence he brings forward are often 
important, and always worth consideration. 


He fairly attacks Dr. Bleek (p. 266) for con¬ 
necting the worship of ancestors with the 
use of a particular class of languages, where¬ 
as in fact the manes-religion belongs to any 
and every linguistic class among mankind. 
There is also importance in the complaint 
(p. 40) that the artist who copied the 
famous prehistoric sketch of the mammoth 
found in the cave of La Madeleine, has made 
the most of it. It stands to reason that in 
a science embracing so mauy and various 
topics as modern anthropology, it must be 
peculiarly difficult to avoid errors.' We wish 
to call Dr. Pcschel’s attention to two state¬ 
ments requiring correction at the first 
opportunity. Mr. Prestwich certainly made 
a suggestion as to some of the Abbeville 
flint implements being chisels for breaking 
ice-holes, but he will be surprised to find 
himself (p. 38) responsible for the idea of 
their having generally been heads of har¬ 
poons lost in the river. Also, the broad and 
narrow skulls figured by Professor Huxley 
in bis paper on Skull-Measurement in No. 
1 of the Journal of Anatomy and Physiology, 
are reproduced by Dr. Peschel (p. 56), who 
describes the narrow one as “ skull of a New 
Zealander.” Bnt it is quite unlike a Maori 
skull, and Professor Huxley expressly gave 
his opinion that it came from Australia or 
one of the Negrito islands. 

Among the special views of Dr. Peschel 
likely to cause discussion, is his uncompro¬ 
mising assertion (p. 472) that the higher 
culture of America, especially of Mexico and 
Peru, was of native growth, without any 
elements borrowed from other parts of the 
world. It may be so, but any writer who 
maintains this ought to meet and overcome 
Humboldt’s famous argument from the 
similarity of the calendars of cycles of years 
in Mexico and Asia. Can the perversely 
artificial system of combining lists of names 
of animals, Ac., into a chronological series 
have occurred independently to two distant 
nations? Another opening for instructive 
controversy is given by the speculation on 
the geography of the original home of man 
(p. 34). This Dr. Peschel finds in the an¬ 
cient continent called by Professor Sclater 
“ Lemuria,” and which once stretched from 
Africa eastward by Madagascar and Ceylon, 
perhaps as far as Celebes. Such a continent 
he thinks is an anthropological necessity, 
for Australians, Coolies, Papuans, and 
Negroes to reach their present homes almost 
dry-shod. As to climate, moreover, this 
birthplace of man would be situated in the 
very zone of the anthropoid apes. It is re¬ 
marked that such a choice of the region of 
man’s first appearance would be more ortho¬ 
dox than seems at first sight, for here we are 
in the neighbourhood of the four mysterious 
rivers of Eden, namely, the Nile, Euphrates, 
Tigris, and Indus. And in the gradual sub¬ 
mergence of Lemuria we see pitdessly 
accomplished the expulsion from Paradise, 
situated, as the old geographers knew, in 
South-East Asia. This, Dr. Peschel is care¬ 
ful to add, is only an hypothesis, but it is an 
hypothesis which may lead to geological in¬ 
vestigations of Madagascar, Ceylon, and Rod¬ 
riguez, and soundings in the Indian Ocean 
in qnest of relies of the vanished land. 

Edward B. Tylor. 


the GIPSIES. 

Ueber die Mundartcn und die Wanderungen 
der Zigeuner Europa’s. Von Dr. Franz 
Miklosich. (Wien, 1873.) 

The English Gipsies and their Language. By 
Charles G. Leland. (London: Triibner 
& Co., 1873.) ^ 

Eomano Lavo-Lil: Word-Book of the Bomany ; 
or, English Gipsy Language. By George 
Borrow. (London: Jolm Murray, 1874.) 

Mr. Leland says in his preface: “ There are 
now in existence about three hundred works 
on the Gipsies, but of the entire number 
comparatively few contain fresh material 
gathered from the Rommany themselves ; ” 
and how true his statement is may be con¬ 
ceived from the fact that Grellmann himself, 
who is commonly regarded as the great ori¬ 
ginal authority on Gipsies and Gipsydom, 
purloined nine-tenths of his materials from 
older works, and that a large majority of 
subsequent writers have contented them¬ 
selves with a reproduction of Grellmann, 
more or less diluted. To this class, how¬ 
ever, of literary impositions the three works 
now before me form notable exceptions. 
That of Dr. Miklosich, being purely scienti¬ 
fic in its treatment, addresses itself to but a 
limited number of readers, viz., such philo¬ 
logists as are interested in the origin and 
history of the Rommany or Gipsy language. 
His object has been to extract from the thirteen 
Rommany dialects, now spoken in Europe, 
all words of European, and more especially 
of Slavonic, origin, which may help to de¬ 
termine, firstly, the country in which the 
Gipsies established themselves immediately 
on their arrival from Asia; and, secondly, 
the routes which, on breaking up and quit¬ 
ting that country, they must Lave followed 
to arrive at their present places of abode. 
The book then is divided into three por¬ 
tions : of these the first contains a full cata¬ 
logue, comprising more than five hundred 
words, of the Slavonic elements in Rom¬ 
many ; the second, some valuable additions to 
our knowledge of the grammar, besides twelve 
new vocabularies collected by different con¬ 
tributors in various parts of south-east 
Europe ; while in the third the author gives 
lists of words borrowed by the Gipsies in 
their wanderings from the languages of the 
European countries through which they 
passed. In the dialect, for instance, of the 
English Gipsies he has detected words of 
Greek, Slavonic, Roumanian, Hungarian, 
German, and French origin, showing that 
this branch of the race had halted in the 
countries where these languages are spoken 
previously to their arrival iu England ; and 
by pursuing a like system of investigation 
with the other dialects, he has been enabled 
to indicate the routes severally adopted by 
the Gipsies of Spain, Norway, Germany, 
&c. Dr. Miklosich also arrives at the con¬ 
clusion that the Gipsies, on first reaching 
Europe, lived for a long time, perhaps for 
one or more centuries, in Greece or in a 
country with a Greek-speaking population, 
and that consequently the general opinion, 
that they did not enter Europe until the be¬ 
ginning of the fifteenth century, i.e. only 
shortly before their appearance in Western 
Europe, is untenable; and in support of this 
conclusion he cites sundry documents hitherto 
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unpublished, and drawn mainly from Hun¬ 
garian sources, in which mention is made 
of Gipsies as early as the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury. It is a pity, however, that to these 
documents a German translation is not uni¬ 
formly appended. 

The general plan of the work is admirably 
executed, but a few minor points remain to 
be noticed, which seem to me capable of 
improvement. I regret that Dr. Miklosich 
has not always arranged his vocabularies in 
the alphabetical order of the Rommany 
■words, as they would then be far handier for 
reference; and also that he has not in all 
cases published them with the original ortho¬ 
graphy of their collectors, but reduced them 
to a uniform system of his own. Nor are 
the words always correctly translated, espe¬ 
cially the verbs, which, given in the third 
person, are generally rendered as infinitives. 
Pu&leske means, not quaerere, but “ ask him 
snistotukierava, not gratia, but “I do good to 
you ; ” eymadytchovava, not pi gnus, but “ I 
deposit a pledge; ” and dalagudly, not tumul- 
<tus, but “ there is a noise.” In his derivations, 
also, of certain words the author has been 
misled by the blunders of others. Thus, iasia 
-vallacai, given in an early English-Rommany 
vocabulary by Bryant as meaning “ to com¬ 
mand,” consists in reality of the four words 
jas or vel acai, “ go or come here,” and can¬ 
not, therefore, by any possibility be con¬ 
nected with the Hungarian vala. Still, with 
all these and other faults, the book is a most 
valuable one, telling us more concerning the 
actual history of the Gipsies Bince their 
arrival in Europe, than is to be gathered 
from any previous work. What now re¬ 
mains to be done is to pursue a similar 
course of investigation with respect to the 
Rommany race during its wanderings in 
Asia, and on this branch of the subject Dr. 
Miklosich is, as he lately told me, now 
engaged. 

Mr. Leland, author of the well-known 
Hans Breitmann’s Ballads, is an American. 
During a long residence in England he has 
made the acquaintance of a large number of 
English Gipsies, and by them has been 
initiated into the mysteries of rocketing Rom- 
■manes, or speaking Gipsy. He now gives us 
t>he result of his thus-acquired knowledge in 
«. pleasant readable volume, consisting, not of 
formal grammar or vocabulary, but of Gipsy 
conversations, stories, Ac., given in their 
original Rommany, and followed by an 
English translation. The great charm of 
the book is that its author has thoroughly 
caught the Gipsy spirit. He sets before 
ns the Rommany, as he acts and thinks, 
in a manner which no other writer has 
succeeded in doing, for the very good 
reason that he is the only writer who has 
been really admitted behind the back scenes 
of Gipsy life. 

The specimens of the Rommany lan- 
fT 0 *? 6 ! given throughout the book, are good. 
Many of Mr. Leland’s words, not occurring 
in any previously published collection, were 
already familiar to me when I first read his 
book; others, whose genuineness I was 
then inclined to question, I have since veri¬ 
fied. There still remain a large number 
on which I cannot speak with certainty. Such 
words as seemor, dolphin ; lcismut, destiny; 
shatter, the Scriptures, Ac., may exist in 


English Rommany ; all I can say is that I 
have never met with them. At the same 
time, I would remark that English Gipsies 
are so apt to mix up Rommany, Canting, 
and English words, that it is very difficult 
at times to come at the true source of a 
word. Thus, toffer, a well-dressed woman, 
given by Mr. Leland as a Gipsy word, and 
derived by him from the Gipsy verb tove, “ to 
wash,” seems to me more probably to owe 
its origin to the old French attiffe, “ decked, 
tricked out.” Jockey, which he derives from 
chuckni, “a whip,” existed in England years 
before the Gipsies ever set foot in the land, 
to judge from the old line, “ Jocky of Norfolk, 
be not too bold,” Ac. Again, seehiatty, “ full 
of life,” should, I think, have been written 
zi-y hearty; zi-y being a mongrel adjective 
formed from zi, heart, and hearty the En¬ 
glish word added by the Gipsy narrator of 
the story, in which the word occurs, in ex¬ 
planation of the preceding zi-y. Sometimes 
with a genuine Gipsy word our author seems 
to go out of his way for a far-fetched deri¬ 
vation, with one lying before him. In hindi 
term mush, “ an Irishman,” he connects the 
hindi with “ Hindu.” In reality it merely 
means “ dirty,” being a participle of a lost 
verb, khiava, cacare, still in use amongst the 
Gipsies of Turkey. Sarishan (more pro¬ 
perly ear slian ), the ordinary Gipsy greeting, 
he regards as identical with the Hindu sar i 
sham, early in the evening; whereas it is 
really neither more nor less than a transla¬ 
tion of the English “ how are you,” sar 
meaning “ how,” and shan being the second 
person of the Rommany verb “ to be.” In 
connecting, however, the slang phrase “ up 
to trap ” with the Gipsy drab, “herb,” Mr. 
Leland is undoubtedly right, and the use of 
drab, in the sense of “ tobacco,” which I 
have heard amongst Gipsies in Hungary, 
still further links the phrase with another 
slang expression “ up to snuff.” Space for¬ 
bids my dwelling longer on the subject 
of the language, but I can assure any 
would-be student of Rommany that he 
will find the book a very quarry of infor¬ 
mation on the subject—a quarry, though, 
where he must work for himself, and not 
look to find his materials already hewn and 
fit for use. 

The work also contains a mass of Gipsy 
Folk-lore. It is curious to find current 
amongst the Gipsies such stories as those of 
the Seven Whistlers, of the Baker’s Daughter 
changed by Christ into an owl, of the 
Flounder’s mouth being made crooked, or 
such a usage as that of burning an ashen fire 
on Christmas Day. In connexion with this 
last point, I may here mention that I know 
a certain village in Germany, near Nord- 
hausen, where at Whitsuntide Gipsies as¬ 
semble from all parts of the continent to 
observe a rude form of tree-worship, a fact 
which I commend to the notice of Mr. Fer- 
gusson. Curious, too, is the whole question 
of the origin of the pseudo-Christian legends, 
which are current among the Gipsies of all 
parts of Europe, and samples of which occur 
in Mr. Leland’s work. His legends would, I 
think, have gained in interest had he com¬ 
pared them with those given by M. Batail- 
lard and other continental writers. 

Finally, Mr. Leland, to establish his theory 
that the Gipsies are descendants of the 


Doms, i.c. are of a non-Aryan origin, must 
furnish more substantial proofs than what 
m ay be only the merely accidental resemblance 
of a name. The physiognomy and language 
of the Gipsies point to a widely different 
conclusion, viz. that the Rommanies are 
, very Aryans of the Aryans. Their language, 
indeed, according to Dr. Miklosich, may 
claim the rank of being regarded not as the 
descendant of any one of the seven modern 
Aryan languages of India, but as an elder 
member of the same family—as a sister of 
the others, not as a daughter of any one of 
them. 

There remains yet to be noticed another 
English work on the Gipsy language—a 
Rrnnano Lavo-Lil, or Gipsy Dictionary, by 
Mr. George Borrow, author of the Gipsies of 
Spain, Lavengro, Romany Rye, Ac. When the 
Gipsies of /Spamfirstappeared, nowsome thirty- 
years ago, there were, I imagine, not two 
educated men in England who possessed 
the slightest knowledge of Rommany ; and, 
consequently, all Mr. Borrow’s statements 
regarding the manners and language of the 
Spanish Gipsies were received with implicit 
belief. In Germany it was otherwise. There 
Dr. Diefenbach and Professor Pott subjected 
his vocabulary to a searching criticism, but 
even they would seem in no wise to have 
questioned its claims to originality. Pott 
mentions Bright’s Travels in Hungary (Edin¬ 
burgh, 1819), but does not appear to have 
seen the book itself, or he would have found 
that in the appendix to it is a Spanish- 
Rommany Vocabulary, where many of the 
most doubtful ‘words in Mr. Borrow’s col¬ 
lection had already appeared, such as sacais, 
eyes, fila, face, otembrolilo, heart, chindo- 
quendo, blind, bucln, executioner, brinza, 
meat, otarpe, heaven, Ac. Now it may be 
said that these words really exist in Spanish- 
Rommany; and that, therefore, there is little 
cause for wonder at their occurring in both 
collections; but I appeal to any one, who has 
carefully studied vocabularies by different 
collectors, whether they would be likely 
to appear in precisely the same form, in 
two collections made by different persons 
and at different times, when even so common, 
a word as that for “ bread ” is given in 
various English-Rommany vocabularies as 
mauro, malo, maro, maroo, moro, and moiro. 
Whether the above words do really exist 
in the dialect of the Spanish Gipsies, is a 
question into which I cannot now enter, 
much as I should like to do so; but I 
deemed it necessary, before proceeding to 
criticise his present work, to point ont that 
Mr. Borrow’s claims to be considered an 
authority on Rommany may not be so para¬ 
mount as has generally been imagined. 

In the Romano Lavo-Lil the first thing 
which struck me was the absence of a num¬ 
ber of words, given by Mr. Borrow in his 
earlier writings as belonging to the English- 
Gipsy dialect. One looks in vain for shukaro, 
“hammer,” covantza, “anvil,” dearginni, 
it “thundreth,” and other words familiar to 
the readers of Lavengro and the Romany Rye, 
or for an explanation of the obscure verse 
in Wild Wales, “ Ando berkho Rye cano," Ac., 
which latter, though fairly intelligible to 
any one acquainted with continental Rom¬ 
many, would, I fancy, be Hebrew to the 
travellers of the English roads. Still, Ivith 
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these omissions, Mr. Borrow’s present 
vocabulary makes a goodly show, extending 
over some ninety pages, and containing no 
fewer than fourteen hundred words, of which 
about fifty will be entirely new to those 
who only know Bommany in books. The 
words, too, are in the main correct, though I 
cannot quite agree to the forms guero, 
“ fellow,” luwlc, “ snail,” gristur, “ horse,” 
Dibble, “ God,” &c.; and there occasionally 
occurs a mistake similar to that of Dr. Mik- 
losich, viz., the rendering of the third person 
of the verb as the first person or an infinitive, 
two instances of which are to be found on the 
first page, where apasavello is translated 
by “Ibelieve,” and artavello by “to pardon.” 
Here and there English words have crept in 
among the Bommany, as yarb, herb, which 
is merely the west-country pronunciation of 
the English word ; and mukalis bicunyie, “ let 
it alone,” should, I imagine, be written muk 
lis be, can ye. In naval, “thread,” we 
perhaps see simply a confusion of the two 
meanings of the Rommany word dori, “string 
or thread,” and “navel.” 

Mr. Borrow does not seem to me to be 
very strong in derivations. Luvvo, “money,” 
he refers to a Slavonic word luvok, “ con¬ 
venient ; ” but it far more probably comes, as 
suggested by Dr. Paspati, from the G r. o/loXor, 
by transposition ; just as olavas, “ stock¬ 
ings,” becomes with some Gipsies avalas. 
Again, he is wrong in regarding engro as an 
independent word, signifying “ fellow.” In 
so doing he follows Colonel Harriot, whose 
mistake was pointed out by Pott in his great 
work Die Zigeuner (Halle, 1844), where he 
shows that -gro is an adjectival termination, 
representing the Sanskrit l.ara, in such 
words as rathakdra, wheelmaker. Nor are 
such double adjectival forms as pov-engreskey, 
of which Mr. Borrow gives several examples, 
admissible in Bommany. When he says that 
possey-mengri is improperly used for any fork 
but “ a pitchfork,” connecting it with pus, 
“ straw,” he would seem to be unaware of the 
existence of a Rommany verb pussa, “ to 
stick,” whence also busnis, “ spurs,” which 
word again he incorrectly derives from the 
Mod. Gr. fiaaavov, “ torment.” Vava he de¬ 
fines as an affix, by which the future of a verb 
is formed; but when we consider that the 
Rommany v almost invariably represents the 
Sanskrit m (cf. puv, “earth,” hiv, “snow,” 
&c.), it becomes plain that in -ava we really 
have the termination of the first person. In¬ 
deed, in the east of Europe the two forms 
kamama and kamava exist side by side. As a 
matter of fact, English Rommany possesses no 
future. By f ar the best portion of Mr. Borrow’s 
book is his specimens of. Gipsy songs. In one 
of them, Tugnis amancle (more properly Tugno 
se mande), I recogniso an old Rommany 
favourite. Of his prose I cannot say so 
much. It is the Rommany of the study 
rather than of the tents. Let any one com¬ 
pare Mr. Leland’s version of the story of 
the Deluge with Mr. Borrow’s account of 
his visit to Thomas Heme, and he will see 
what I mean. Mr. Borrow has attempted 
to rehabilitate English Rommany by en¬ 
duing it with forms and inflexions, of which 
some are still rarely to be heard, some 
extinct, and others absolutely incorrect; 
whilst Mr. Leland has been content to give 
it as it really is; and of the two methods 


I cannot doubt that most readers will agree 
with me in thinking that Mr. Leland’s is 
the more satisfactory. 

Francis Hindes Grooms. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION AT OXFORD. 

In the form of Replies to a Circular Letter of 
Enquiry, sent by the Vice-Chancellor in the 
course of last year to the several Boards of Studies 
and Professors, we have the opinions of several 
Oxford professors on the following points: (1) The 
creation of additional professors. (2) The distribu¬ 
tion of subjects among the professors. (3) The 
employment of assistant-professors. (4) Tem¬ 
porary provision for certain subjects (an expression 
explained by the answers). 

The Board of Studies for the first public ex¬ 
amination demand two additional professors and 
four readers of Philology—the readers rather co¬ 
operating with, than subordinated to, the pro¬ 
fessors. Minute subdivision of subjects is dis¬ 
claimed. The occasional assistance of persons not 
professors, or readers, is admitted. These sugges¬ 
tions are repeatedby the representatives of literae 
humaniores. Further, two readers in Philosophy, 
in history an additional professor and reader, are 
required. This answer (supported by the weight 
of Professor Jowett’s name) would be nearly 
unanimous, but for the indignant protest of Pro¬ 
fessor Chandler against an extension of the pro¬ 
fessoriate, from which he predicts “nothing but 
incessant squabbling.” He regards professorial 
lectures as a “ barbarous mode of teaching.” 

For Mathematics are claimed four additional 
professors: two in pure, two in applied, mathe¬ 
matics. Readers should be appointed. Their 
duties and the distribution of subjects might be 
subsequently settled. The occasional employment 
of persons distinguished in any particular branch 
of science is approved. We may observe, that a 
similar opinion is appended to all the most thought¬ 
ful answers. 

In the school of Natural History we may dis¬ 
tinguish opinions on physics, chemistry, biology 
and geology. Four professors, one for each of the 
branches of physics (acoustics, optics, heat, electri¬ 
city) ; one demonstrator at least for each pro¬ 
fessor; also a professor to teach experimental 
physics—this programme meets with general 
favour. It is proposed that the whole department 
of chemistry should be under the control of one 
professor, amply supported by assistant professors. 
For biology, Frofessor Rolleston proposes three 
professorships: (1) comparative anatomy, zoology 
and histology; (2) human anatomy, physiology, 
ethnology; (3) physiological, as opposed to ana¬ 
tomical and morphological. We have not space 
to enumerate Professor Phillips’s suggestions with 
regard to geology; far less to criticise Professor 
Westwood’s demand for a professor in natural 
theology, to counteract the “ atheistical demoral¬ 
isation resulting from the unlimited teaching of 
Darwinism.” 

In the school of Modem History we find con¬ 
flicting views—that of the majority, represented by 
Professor Stubbs, advocating considerable modi¬ 
fications of the present system ; and that of Pro¬ 
fessor Burrows, who would leave things very 
much as they are. 

The Board of Studies for the Sjchool of Juris¬ 
prudence propose two lecturers in Roman, and 
two in English law: “ within certain limits a 
lecturer on Roman law might be allowed to lecture 
on English law.” Similar views are lucidly ad¬ 
vocated by Professor Bryce. He observes: “ A 
teacher is apt to get weary of always treading 
the same round, and may be expected to lecture 
all the better on his own subject after having 
been led to consider it from a new point of view 
in dealing with a cognate one.” lie proposes also 
a professorship of canon and ecclesiastical law. 

The School of Theology appears stagnant. 

For subjects not recognised in the schools there 
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appears to be at present sufficient provision; as “ it 
is impossible at Oxford to teach more than what is 
required for the examinations.” Were it otherwise, 
were a real school of comparative philology, for 
instance, to be established at Oxford, in that case 
Professor Max Muller would think seven professor¬ 
ships necessary. 

The professor of Fine Arts (after descanting 
on the ^material arrangements of his drawing-class, 
proposes two professorships, one of painting, the 
other of modelling. 

Dr. Acland thinks that for the “ scientific side 
alone of Medicine it is desirable to appoint four 
additional professors. 

We do not perceive that it has occurred to any¬ 
body that the want of a Professorship of the En¬ 
glish Language is still a scandal to the University. 

Altogether, the perusal of this document is not 
a very encouraging one for those reformers who 
desire that our old English universities should be 
brought up to the level of the best high schools of 
the continent, and regain their reputation as the 
advanced guards of culture and knowledge. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

A singular exhibition is to be given in the 
Palais d’lndustrie, at Paris, from September 16 to 
October 11, under the auspices oi the Socidtd 
Centrale d’Agriculture and d’lnsectologie, of all 
the useful insects and their products, and of the 
noxious insects and the depredations they commit. 
This is the fourth exhibition of the kind, the last 
having been held in 1872 in the Luxembourg 
Gardens. 

The first division consists of useful insects 
arranged in six classes: each species should be 
shown in its several stages of egg, larva, chrysalis, 
and the perfect insect. First among these are the 
silk-producing insects, then those producing honey 
and wax, among which are the honey-bearing ants, 
of which one species has been long known in 
Mexico, and its honey utilised. Next follow the 
insectsvielding colouring matter—cochineal, gall, 
&c. The fourth class comprises the edible insects: 
the water-bug (Notonecta and Corisa), whose eggs 
are converted into bread, and under the name of 
“haultd ” sold in the markets of the cities of Mexico, 
and particularly in the capital, where the eggs are- 
gathered from aquatic insects found in the lakes, 
more especially in that of Tezcuco ; then follow 
the grugru worm, or eatable caterpillar of the 
cabbage palm ; the locusts of America and Aus¬ 
tralia, crickets and grasshoppers, white ants (ter¬ 
mites), the eatable spiders (Epeira edulis) of 
Polynesia, etc. The fifth class comprises, the in¬ 
sects used in medicine: cantbarides, etc.; the 
sixth, those used as ornaments, as the phospho¬ 
rescent insects, beetles, etc. 

The second division (the noxious insects) in¬ 
clude those that are injurious to the cerealia, the 
vine, oleaginous plants, textiles, medicinal and 
ornamental plants ; those hurtful to forest trees 
and to building timber, which destroy wool, horse¬ 
hair, and feathers; parasitic, insects, etc. 

The exhibition promises to be one of great 
interest, and likely to be productive of useful 
results. 

Dr. J. M. Toner has published, at New York, 
a useful little volume of 120 pages, entitled a 
Dictionary of Elevations and Climatic Register of 
the United States, in which the height in feet 
above the sea-level is given of all the cities, towns, 
and localities in the United States that the com¬ 
piler has been able to find a measurement of, and 
also the latitude, mean annual temperature, and 
the total annual rain-fall of many places. The 
object of Dr. Toner in this compilation has been 
to place within reach of the medical profession a 
record that may enable and induce professional 
men in different localities to observe, record, and 
contrast the influence of elevation, if it has any, 
on health and disease. 

Dr. Hermes has detected the presence in th& 
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Aquarium at Berlin of three specimens of the 
rare infusorial animalcule discovered by Dr. Hoff¬ 
mann and named after him Choloepus Hoffmanni. 

The Dutch papers are warning the general 
public that the curious-looking nuts which have 
lately been imported from Acheen, and are being 
extensively sold as playthings owing to their 
fancied resemblance to an ape's head, are poison¬ 
ous, and ought not to be given to children. 

The prize instituted by the late Dr. S. F. 
Stiebel, of Frankfort a. M., for the best essay on 
questions connected with development generally, 
and the treatment of children's diseases specially, 
was lately awarded for the tirst time at Frankfort. 
The successful competitor was Professor Lieber- 
kiilin, of Marburg, whose investigations on the 
development of the eye in the vertebrata have 
secured him a European reputation, and his 
essay for the Stiebel prize is pronounced to be 
fully equal to his other contributions to science. 
We learn from the report of the committee ap¬ 
pointed to award the prize that the capital from 
which the money is derived consists of the funds 
raised by the friends and admirers of the late Dr. 
Gtivbel to celebrate, on May 3, 1865, the jubilee 
of his fifty years' doctorate. This money was left 
by the professor at his death, in 1808, for the pur¬ 
pose to which, after the interval prescribed hy him¬ 
self for its accumulation, it is now for the first 
time so satisfactorily applied. 

Itlcnching Ivory and Bone. —M.Cloez has recently 
explained to the Society for the Encouragement of 
Industry of Paris a mode he has discovered of 
whitening bones. At the request of M. G rat islet 
he was trying to remove the disagreeable odour of 
skeletons, and supposing a solvent of fatty matters 
would succeed, employed spirit of turpentine, and 
was surprised to find that after threo or four days' 
exposuretolight the bones became dazzlingly white. 
In the shade they must be immersed longer. Wood 
may be bleached in the same wav, and essences 
isomeric with turpentine—that of citron for ex¬ 
ample—have the same effect. The substances to 
lie bleached should be suspended a few milli¬ 
metres above the bottom of the vessel, above the 
thin layer of acid that is deposited. 

The Temperature of the Sun.—Her Natur- 
forscher, No, 22, has a paper on this subject, de¬ 
tailing experiments by Father Secchi, comparing 
the radiating power of the carbon poles of a vol¬ 
taic battery capable of melting platinum with that 
of the sun. lie found the latter 30) times as 
much as the former; and, reckoning the heat of 
the voltaic arc at 3,000°, be concluded that of the 
sun to be from 133,780° to 109,080°, according to 
the allowance made for absorption of solar heat 
by our atmosphere. The writer, who only gives the 
initials ‘ R. M.,'compares these results with others 
obtained bv various processes, and comments on 
their excessive disagreements. Thus, Deville 
made the solar temperature 2,500° to 2,800°, 
Secchi in former experiments 6,801,846°, and 
Zdllner 61,350°. Evidently the subject requires 
a careful examination of the probable value of the 
various methods by which the discordant results 
were obtained. 

TUchroism through Tension.—Der Nat urforscher , 
-citing the Annalen der Phgsik und der Chimie, 
■states, on the authority of Ilerr August Kundt, 
that gutta-percha and caoutchouc become dichroic 
by stretching, and exhibit a dark brown tint in one 
direction, and a straw yellow one in another. 

It has been proposed to establish a Medical 
College in Italy to commemorate the centenary of 
the death of St. Thomas Aquinas (1274). After 
first considering the expediency of placing it 
at Naples, the committee appointed to decide 
the question finally, determined upon Rome as the 
site of the institution, and at a meeting recently 
held at the house of Dr. Rudel, formerly professor 
at the Sapienza College, the necessary steps were 
taken for its formal inauguration. 


It is with much regret that we record the death j 
at an early age of the well-known Italian savant, 
Professor Domenico Cipoletti, late assistant at the 
Observatory, Florence. Although still a young 
man he had acquired a high reputation as an 
original investigator and careful observer, and his 
early death will prove a severe loss to science. 

A magnificent specimen of the rare Yucca 
longifolia is at present exciting much attention 
from botanists and the public generally at Liibeek, 
where this colossal Mexican plant is blooming in 
the nursery of the Messrs. Spalckhaven. It is 
upwards of eight feet in height, has more than 
five hundred leaves, which measure from six to 
seven feet in length, and is now exhibiting a 
colossal raceme of bloom nearly six feet high. 
This noble specimen of the Yucca family is unlike 
any other plant to he met with in botanical works, 
although it bears great resemblance to Xanthorrhocet 
hastilis, and is conjectured to be about seventy 
or eighty years old, judging by the description 
eiven of it when it passed into the possession of 
the Spalckhaven family forty years ago. 

The French Standard Mitre. — At a recent 
meeting of the Society for the Encouragement of 
Industry, of Paris, M. Debray explained, on behalf 
of M. St. Claire Deville and himself, the mode of 
obtaining a pure alloy of platinum and iridium, 
of which to form the standard metres, as recom¬ 
mended by the International Commission on 
"Weights and Measures. This alloy, ten of 
iridium to one hundred of platinum, is said to be 
unalterable, hut the process of getting iridium free 
from osmium to make it is very complicated, 
involving a number of processes, which will be 
found in the Revue Scicntiftque, No. xx., 1874. 

Balloon Ascent of MM. Croce Spinelli and Sirel. 
—M. Lissajou, describing this ascent, explained 
that the aeronauts reached an elevation of 7,800 
metres. They found the temperature gradually 
decreasing, except when traversing clouds, beyond 
which the thermometer marked — 22° C. At a 
height of 4,500 metres they saw below their ear 
crystals glowing in the sun, and below them white 
clouds which could only have been composed of 
frozen particles. The rays of the solar spectrum 
indicating vapour of water disappeared at the 
limit of their voyage. Thus, this vapour does 
not belong to the solar surface. At 6,000 metres 
they felt uncomfortable, and had recourse to 
vessels containing a mixture of 40 oxygen and 
60 nitrogen. At 6,000 metres they used 
another mixture containing 75 per cent, of oxy¬ 
gen, and each time their physical and mental 
powers that had been weakened were restored. 
Thanks to these inhalations M. Croce Spinelli 
was able to remove an old error, and show that 
the sombre colour of the sky observed at great 
heights is the result of fatigue. After each inha¬ 
lation of oxygen the blue of the sky reappeared. 

A stormy meeting was held at Berlin on May 
28, to consider the question of cremation, in the 
course of which Dr. Baginskv advocated the prac¬ 
tice on hygienic principles, and Dr. Bernstein on 
those of pious respect for the ashes of the dead, 
and he assured the assembly, amongst whom were 
many ladies, that he looked forward with satis¬ 
faction to a time when bust-crowned columbaria 
would prove the most attractive decorations of 
our high roads and other public thoroughfares. 
In these and other analogous matters wo should, 
he thought, do well to imitate the ancients, who 
showed their superior veneration for the remains 
of the departed by raising pyramids in the desert, 
planning a mausoleum within the walls of cities, 
and laying down a “Via Appia”for the daily- 
tread of all orders of the community. 

Tiib volume of the Zoological Record for 1872, 
just published by Mr. Van Voorst, is the last to 
be edited by Professor Alfred Newton, F.R.S. 
The next volume is to be compiled under the edi¬ 
torship of Mr. E. O. Rye, the newly appointed 
Librarian of the Royal Geographical Society. 


The fifth Annual Report of the New Zealand 
Institute for 1873, published at Wellington, haa 
just arrived in this country. It contains notices 
of the present state of the Museum, Herbarium, 
Laboratory, Time Observatory, Geological Survey, 
&c. The practice adopted by the Institute of 
printing in one volume the Transactions of the 
affiliated societies in the colony is found to answer 
well. Each scientific society in New Zealand 
that becomes affiliated to the Institute receives a 
share of an annual parliamentary grant in propor¬ 
tion to the amount of work done by its members. 
During the last five years 445 communications 
have been read before the different societies (viz. 
Auckland Institute, Wellington Philosophical 
Society, Otago Institute, Philosophical Institute 
of Canterbury and Nelson Association), of which 
286 have been printed at length. With few ex¬ 
ceptions, all these papers relate directly to the 
colony', and comprise in round numbers about 
120 on zoology, 70 on botany, 53 on chemistry 
and metallurgy, 60 on geology and physical geo¬ 
graphy, and about 120 papers on miscellaneous 
subjects, chiefly relating to ethnological considera¬ 
tions of the aboriginal race, or connected with the 
industrial resources of the colony. 

It is an admitted fact, which physiologists may 
explain if they can, that women, whatever else 
they may be, are not inventive in the broadly 
scientific sense of the word. On this account wo 
record with satisfaction the announcement that 
reaches us from San Francisco, of a lady of that 
city who has invented a new kind of needle, which 
has the advantage of admitting of the insertion of 
a finer thread than ordinary needles, and making 
a proportionately smaller hole in the process of 
sewing. 

Science has sustained a heavy loss in the sudden 
death of Dr. Aloys Pichler, on June 3, at the age 
of forty-one. Ilis long and active connexion with 
the University of Munich, and the admirable 
manner in which he performed the duties of his 
office while he held the post of Head Librarian at 
the Imperial Library of St. Petersburg, will cause 
his death to he regarded with special regret among 
scientific men in Bavaria and Russia. 

The Workiug Men’s College Natural History 
Society and Field Club's scheme of work for this 
month is: Lectures, See. (Tuesdays, at 8 p.m.I— 
16th, Mr. J. A. Foster, on “ Actina 2nd, 9th, 
and 23rd, Museum Work (naming and mounting 
fossils); 30th, Mr. Fotheringham on “ The Salmon 
of the Pacific Coast.” Field days: 7th, Botany 
(Mr. Grugeon), at Esher (from Waterloo 9.45 
a.m.); 27th, Bone Beds (Mr. R. L. Fleming), 
at Ilford (Great Eastern 3.8 p.m.). 

Some time ago we drew attention to the dis¬ 
covery of three leaves of the Curetonian Syriac 
Gospels, which originally belonged to a MS. in 
the British Museum, but have now found their 
way to Berlin. Professor Wright, of Cambridge, 
has followed up his edition of the text of these 
fragments by that of fragments of the Homilies of 
Cyril of Alexandria, which have shared the same 
fate as those of the Gospels. They were dis¬ 
covered, with other fragments, by the Rev. J. R. 
Crowfoot, author of Fragmenta Evangelica, on a 
visit to the Nitrian monastery in the autumn of 
1873, by whom they were presented to Dr. Wright. 
The editor states that it is his intention to present 
them to our national collection. 

The controversy in regard to the site of ancient 
Troy, and the reality of the events interwoven 
witfi the mythological framework of the Homeric 
poems may lend some additional interest to 
Dr. Gustav Korting's recently published Con¬ 
tributions to the History of the Troy-Myth in 
its Transition from the Ancient to the Romantic 
Form (Halle, 1874), in which the author con¬ 
siders the character and most probable source 
of the “ Dictys ” and “ Dares ” compilations 
which supplied the materials for the greater 
number of those half-mythical, half-romantic 
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legends of Troy, which were so popular in Europe 
during the early middle ages. The Dictys Oretensis, 
ties Lucid Septimii Ephemerides belli Trojani, and 
Daretis Phrygii de excidio Trojae Histona, appear 
by their had Latinity to belong to a period 
not earlier than the fourth, and perhaps as late 
as the seventh century; but although this point 
is generally admitted by scholars, the question 
whether they are genuine Latin compositions, 
or mere translations or compilations of Greek 
originals, is not so easily disposed of, and this is the 
enquiry into which Dr. Kdrting enters. The 
Latinists of the sixteenth century generally adopted 
the latter view, and in the year 1540 a fine folio 
edition of these much-read and often-quoted tales 
appeared in a German form at Augsburg, translated 
by “Marcus Tatius,” and printed by Haynrich 
Stagner. In that edition de luxe the Dictys 
and Dares collections may, however, be said to 
have reached the culminating point of their 
popularity. From that time they rapidly sank 
into oblivion, from which they can scarcely 
be said to have been rescued till 1832, when 
Niebuhr’s selection of these tales for the subject of 
a prize essay again directed attention to them. 
In recent times, Drs. Hunger and Joly have 
advocated the Dictys and Dares claim to a Latin 
origin, but Dr. Kdrting is of opinion that there 
is no valid ground for this view, and that, on 
the contrary, the evidence is entirely in favour 
■of the assumption, maintained in earlier times, 
that these collections have been derived from 
ancient Greek sources. 

Mr. Mathews, of Exeter College, Oxford, has 
brought out the “ first recension ” of Ibn Ezra's 
Commentary on the Canticles (London : Triibner), 
on the basis of three MSS. lie has added a 
literal translation, which opens the work to those 
not familiar with Rabbinical Hebrew, and will also 
be of great service to those who are beginning its 
study. Mr. Mathews accepts Gratz’s opinion, that 
though Ibn Ezra gives two distinct expositions 
of the Song, ho only believes in the former or 
literal one, which explains the poem of the love 
between a young girl and a shepherd. This is 
nof improbable, in spite of Ibn Ezra's vehement 
disclaimers, for his admissions with regard to the 
Pentateuch and the Book of Isaiah (see Cheyne’s 
Book of Isaiah Chronologically Arranged, London: 
1870) prove that he was free from the worst 
critical prejudices of his age, though he did not 
venture to speak out, either, ns Dr. Griitz thinks, 
from his dread of being charged with heresy, or, 
as Mr. Cheyne, from a feeling that traditional 
views about the Bible could not be disturbed 
without danger to religion. 

Professor Whitney’s admirable Lectures on 
Language find appreciation in Germany. A trans¬ 
lation with additions has just been brought out 
by Dr. Jolly, author of a treatise on the Infinitive. 

In the May number of the Indian Antiquary 
the Rev. 0. E. Kennet gives a brief account of the 
two branches of the Vaishijava sect in S. India, 
viz., the Vadakalai and Ttnkalai. As regards final 
beatitude, the former are said to insist on the 
“ concomitancy of the human will ” for securing 
salvation, whereas the latter maintain the “ irre¬ 
sistibility of divine grace; ” thus exhibiting a 
controversy similar to that between the Calvinists 
and Arminians. In another paper Mr. Narasim- 
miyengar states that the Tenkalai are the only 
sect by which the hideous rite of shaving the 
heads of widows has not been adopted. In the 
same number Professor R. G. Bhandarkar ex¬ 
plains the courses of sacred study enjoined in 
the various Brahmanical schools; and Capt. J. S. 
F. Mackenzie gives an account of the Panchdnga 
or Indian almanack. 

The number of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society (New Series, vol. vii., pt. i.), just pub¬ 
lished, contains some important philological 
papers. Professor R. C. Childers gives the first 
part of the Pali text of the Mahdparinibbana 
Sutta ; and a paper on the formation of the plural 


of Sinhalese neuter nouns. The number further 
contains the Pali text and an annotated translation 
of the Upasampadd-Kammavdcd, or the Buddhist 
manual of the form and manner of ordering of 
Priests and Deacons, by Mr. J. F. Dickson; and 
the text and translation of three inscriptions, in 
the Elu or ancient Sinhalese, of Pardkrama the 
Great, by Mr. T. W. Rhys Davids. Professor W. 
Wright gives a specimen of a new Syriac version 
of the Kalilah-wa-Dimnah, with an English trans¬ 
lation. Professor H. Kern's translation (from the 
Sanskrit) of Varahamihira’s Brihat-SamhitA, or 
complete system of Natural Astrology, published 
in this Journal, is continued in the present number, 
from the sixty-fifth to the eighty-fifth chapter. 
The remaining papers are: “ Notes on the Mega- 
litkic Monuments of the Coimbatore District,” by 
Mr. M. J. Walhouse; “ On the Valley of Choombi,” 
by Dr. A. Campbell; “ The Name of the Twelfth 
Imam on the Coinage of Egypt,” by M. H. Sau- 
vaire and Mr. S. L. Poole, with a note, by the 
latter scholar, on the names of the Capitals of 
Egypt; and a paper on the Khariij or Muham¬ 
madan Land Tax; its application to British India, 
and effect on the Tenure of Land, by Mr. N. B. E. 
Baillie. 

O Novo Mundo for May 23 publishes a consider¬ 
able vocabulary, together with fragments of the 
etymology, phrases, etc., of the language of the 
Guanas and Chants—little-known Indian tribes 
inhabiting the district of Miranda in Matto Grosso, 
along the Paraguay, in the neighbourhood of 
Albuquerque. A dictionary containing more than 
2,000 vocables of this language was destroyed in 
1867 in the sacking of Nioac. Captain Taunav, 
of the Brazilian artillery, is the scholar to whose 
painstaking we owe the collection. From the 
same journal we learn of the publication of the 
second volume of Dr. Almeida's Ilistoncal Memoirs 
of the Extinct State of Maranhiio. The preceding 
was occupied with the history of the Society of 
Jesus; this one contains many rare documents, 
relations, journals, etc., of great interest for the 
early history of the Amazon. Another great river 
is fitly honoured in the Riblioteca del Ilio de la 
Plata, a collection of works, documents, and 
notices, unpublished or little known, relating to 
the physical, political, and literary history of the 
river, edited by Dr. Don Andres Lamas, and now 
issuing in parts at Buenos Ayres.— Nation. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Entomological Society (Monday, June 1). 
Sib Sidney Smith Saunders, President, in the 
Chair. Mr. M‘Lachlan exhibited specimens of 
the white ant (Calotennes sp.), recently bred at 
Kew from a sample of the wood of the tree 
(Trachylobium Hommannianum) that produces 
the gum copal of Zanzibar. Mr. Stainton read a 
letter which he had received from the Rev. P. H. 
Newnham, of Stonehouse, Devon, stating that he 
had taken two living specimens of Ddopeia pul- 
chella on the Cornish side of the river Tamar. 
Mr. Stainton remarked on the unusual circum¬ 
stance of the insect having been captured in the 
month of May, whereas it does Dot usually appear 
until a much later season. 

Mr. Charles O. Waterhouse sent for exhibition 
a living specimen of amantid ( Empusa pauperata ), 
in the larva or pupa state, brought to this country 
by the Rev. Mr. Sandes, of Wandsworth, from 
Hy&res. He had tried to feed it with flies, but 
could not induce it to eat anything while he was 
looking on. Mr. Stainton remarked that it would 
probably have seized a live spider at once, if it 
had been offered one. 

Mr. W. D. Gooch communicated a detailed 
account of his experiences with regard to the 
Longicorn Coffee Borers of Natal. Dr. Horn (of 
Philadelphia) stated that European conifs.'i, 
limes, &c., plan id in a public park at Philadel¬ 
phia, were all Killed by the larvae of native species, 
such as Callidium antennatum and Monohammus 


dentator, though apparently in a healthy condition, 
whilst the native trees were not perceptibly 
affected. He was inclined to believe that the 
insects attacked healthy trees; but Mr. McLachlan 
stated that, according to the observations of most 
European entomologists, the European species of 
longicorns did not attack living wood in a per¬ 
fectly healthy state. 

Mr. Butler communicated a paper on “New 
Species and a new Genus of Diurnal Lepidoptera 
in the Collection of Mr. Druce.” 

Mr. Smith read a Revision of the Hymenopte- 
rous300genera C'leptes, Pamopcs, Anthracias, I’yria 
and Stilbum, with descriptions of new species of 
those genera, and also of new species of the genus 
Chrysis, from North China and from Australia. 
The genus Anthracias was noticed as specially in¬ 
teresting, as it did not appear to have been re¬ 
cognised since Klug published the brief generic 
character; but Mr. Smith had been able to re¬ 
cognise it from a specimen in the collection of the 
late Mr. Shuckhard, where it had evidently been 
mistaken for an example of Pamopcs camca, 
which it closely resembled. 

London and Middlesex Archaeological 
Society (Monday, June 8). 

Mr. Walter Rye exhibited and described a 
series of Diaries and Account Books kept by the 
Isham family, of Lamport Hall, in the seventeenth 
century. Of these, one comprised many interesting 
references to the habits and customs of the time. 
It commences in the year 1671, and was kept by 
Thomas Isham, who had been induced by his 
father to keep a diary of all events which occurred 
at Lamport Hall. Mention appears of such guests 
as were entertained by the family', the amusements 
prepared for their gratification, and special re¬ 
ferences to local sports and games. A description 
occurs of a “ barring out ” at a school in Shrews¬ 
bury, the shutting up in a cellar of one Mr. 
Gednev, a clergyman, by Lord Banbury ; stories of 
murders, burglaries, etc.; and a record of the burn¬ 
ing of a woman in Smithfteld for clipping coin, 
etc. The diaries and other books are no less than 
fourteen in number, and contain many matters of 
general and local interest. 

Mr. Edward Baddeley communicated an account 
of the restorations now progressing at the church 
of St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, and exhibited a sketch 
of some early work which has been recently dis¬ 
closed. In opening up the chapels of the Holy 
Ghost and that of the Blessed \ irgin, it has been 
found that the walls are composed of wrought 
stone work in good preservation, and which had 
probably belonged to the earlier buildings; por¬ 
tions of massive columns have also been exhumed, 
fragments of a flooring of encaustic tiles, and 
numerous other interesting objects. The chapel 
on the south side of the choir contains the monu¬ 
ment of Sir John Crosby, which, with other 
memorials of distinguished citizens, will be duly 
cared for in the present alterations by the Mer¬ 
chant Taylors' Company. It is also hoped that as 
much as is possible of the ancient work which is 
now uncovered will be utilised in the restorations, 
and the early character of the chapel preserved. 
Photographs of the discoveries were exhibited, 
and copies presented to the library of the Society, 
by Mr. R. 11. Hills. 

Mr. Thomas Milboum read a paper entitled, 
“Notes on the History of Royston.” He re¬ 
marked that this town—situate in two counties, 
viz. Hertford and Cambridgeshire—was prior to 
the reign of Henry VIII. in the five several 
parishes of Therfield, Barkway, Bassingboume, 
Melbourne, and Kneesworth, but was subsequently 
constituted a parish by Act of Parliament. It is 
not mentioned in Domesday, and from this circum¬ 
stance the author argued that it could have pos¬ 
sessed little, if any, importance in Roman or Saxon 
times. He rather attributed its origin to the 
erection of monastic buildings by Eustace de Merc 
in the twelfth century, quoting Camden and other 
authorities in support of the opinion. For many 
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years it was known as Rovse’s Cross, from the Nor¬ 
man tradition of a cross having been erected upon 
the roadside by a lady named Roysia. The first 
royal charter was from Richard* L, and dated 
from Bury St Edmunds. It is of considerable 
length and contains many facts of interest. In 
the time of Ring Henry III. the monastery was 
enlarged, and in a charter dated at Windsor in 
the thirty-fifth year of his reign, the King con¬ 
firms to the prior and canons f5l their grants and 
possessions. Similar and further concessions were 
made by Edward I.—III. and succeeding monarchs. 
Various indentures and covenants entered into by 
the priors were next quoted by Mr. Milboum, and 
mention made of the condition of the convents at 
the time of the Dissolution. In the ministers 
accounts of this period is a schedule of all proper¬ 
ties possessed, rents paid, and many names of 
ancient hostelries in the town: for example, the 
Lamb, Crane, Swan, Taberd, Crown, &c. The 
revenues at this period were estimated at the 
annual sum of 89/. 16s., and the site was granted 
by tho King to Robert Chester, one of his gentle¬ 
man ushers. The ancient hospital in Baldock 
Street was next described, the church and its 
monuments, and mention made of such distin¬ 
guished personages as had been connected with 
locality. 

Mr. A. S. Hobson, F.C.S., exhibited some well 
executed rubbings of monumental brasses from 
Lynn in Norfolk, Newark, and St. Albans. 


Geological Society ( Wednesday, June 10). 

Mr. J. Evans, F.R.S., President, in the Chair.— 
A paper was read by Mr. W. Whitaker, “ On the 
occurrence of Thanet-beds and of Crag at Sudbury, 
Suffolk.” In conducting the geological survey of 
the country around Sudbury, the author had ob¬ 
served certain sections proving the existence of 
Thanet-sands in this district In the absence of 
fossils, the determination was based partly on their 
lithological characters—the sands resembling those 
of W est Kent—and partly on their stratigraphical 
position, below the Woolwich-and-Reading beds 
and immediately above the layer of green-coated 
flints on the top of the chalk. Mr. Whitaker had 
also noticed certain beds which he believed might 
be referred to the Red Crag, at a higher level and 
further west than had been previously observed.— 
Mr. Prestwich communicated some “ Notes on the 
Phenomena of the Quaternary Period in the Isle of 
Portland and around Weymouth.” The quaternary 
deposits occur in patches scattered over the dis¬ 
trict. The oldest of these deposits is represented 
by a patch of mammaliferous high-level drift, 
occurring at an elevation of 400 feet above the 
sea-level, at the Admiralty Quarries. This bed 
contains highly-polished pebbles of chert from 
the Greensand, and of sarsen-stone or Druid- 
sandstone. Looking at the character of the 
remains in the old river-gravels, and the direction 
in which they must have travelled, the author 
was led to conclude that the disturbance by which 
the strata between Portland and Dorchester had 
been thrown into a great anticlinal arch must 
have occurred subsequently to the formation of 
the high-level gravels, and consequently at a 
comparatively recently geological period.—Pro¬ 
fessor Maskelyne gave a verbal summary of 
the contents of a paper by himself and Dr. 
Flight, “ On the Character of the Diamantiferous 
Rock of South Africa.” The diamond-bearing 
matrix had hitherto been an enigma, but the 
authors have worked out its composition, iso¬ 
lating each mineral constituent, and subjecting it 
to chemical analysis. The rock consists mainly 
of enstatite, a variety of bronzite, which is to a 
great extent altered by hydration. As subsidiary 
components may be mentioned garnets, ilmenite, 
and venniculite. The vermiculite appears to be a 
new species, described under the name of Vaalite • 
thus adding another member to the group of ver- 
miculites lately investigated by Profeasor Cooke. 
The African rock, whilst approaching in composi¬ 
tion to lherzolite or to pseudophite, yet differs 


from either of them.—Mr. J. W. Hulke communi¬ 
cated brief abstracts of two technical papers. In 
one he noticed a Reptilian tibia and numerus, 
probably of Hylaeosaurus, from the Wealdenof the 
Isle of Wight; in the other he described a modi¬ 
fied form of Dinosaurian ilium, hitherto reputed 
to be a scapula, indicative of a new genus, or pos¬ 
sibly of a new order of Sauria. 


FINE ART. 

The China Collector's Pocket Companion. By 

Mrs. Bury Palliser. (London: Sampson 

Low & Co., 1874.) 

This little manual possesses other merits 
besides portability. It has been compiled 
by a lady whose acquaintance with every 
branch of ceramic art is almost unrivalled, 
and whose statements may be accepted with 
perfect confidence. In fact, the distinguish¬ 
ing feature of the book is, that authority is 
given for the occurrence of each mark, and 
for its being assigned to a particular locality. 
As most of the references are made to pub¬ 
lic collections, the amateur is thus furnished 
with the means of comparing his own speci¬ 
mens with well-authenticated pieces, and 
can examine for himself not only their 
marks, but also their forms, fabrique, and 
style of decoration. 

The majolica of Italy and the porcelain 
and pottery of France have perhaps received 
the special attention of Mrs. Palliser, but 
her range of research is a wide one, and 
we do not think the collector will look 
in vain for any marks or monograms which 
admit of identification. Among the marks 
ascribed to the Bow and Bristol factories 
are several which will be new to most 
amateurs; and among those attributed to 
Derby are two—numbers 43 and 44—which 
are particularly interesting. We may ven¬ 
ture to observe that the workmen’s marks 
upon early Worcester ware are more 
numerous than the authoress (following 
Mr. Binns) would seem to think, and that 
the name Nantgarw is occasionally to be 
found stencilled in cursive characters upon 
the china of the latter place. We scarcely 
need add that a more trustworthy and con¬ 
venient handbook does not exist, and that 
others besides ourselves will feel grateful to 
Mrs. Palliser for the care and skill she has 
bestowed upon it. Charles J. Robinson. 


ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 

(Fifth Notice .) 

Verbal description of the real landscape, except 
in the hands of the very greatest writers, is a pro¬ 
verbially tedious thing; even more must be the 
attempt to paint in words what the artist has 
painted on canvas. In this branch of art, also, 
where so much is, as it were, found for him by 
Nature, success up to a certain point may be often 
reached without any sure promise that the painter 
has obtained mastery of his art, or is likely to 
repeat his achievement. The sphere of a critical 
notice is, on these accounts, much limited in 
regard to the landscapes exhibited; and I may, 
perhaps, do my task best if I begin by defining the 
chief schools or types of art within which the 
pictures will be found to fall. 

This attempt, however, leads us at once to a 
few words upon the great and much-debated 
question, how far the artist should endeavour to 
imitate Nature: what is his function in regard 
to her? First, then, whatever theory mavrequire, 
it is wholly impossible strictly and really to imitate 
Nature; her gloom and her brilliancy so fer outrun 

Die 


the painter's means that he must either compro¬ 
mise in every tint, or select those phenomena 
which are least beyond his palette; whilst all 
effects due to change and motion, of which the 
most important are the least consciously marked, 
are forbidden to him. In short, I hope no land¬ 
scape painter will think me too severe if I compare 
his task to the attempt to arrange an orchestral 
symphony for a single flute. The more glory, 
then, to that delightml art which, with means so 
limited, has given us results so admirable 1 

Granting the inevitableness of this intervention 
on the artist's part, we may now describe landscape 
painting as Nature seen through the painter's mind. 
What even the most literal, or the most unskilful of 
men gives us, is always a vision which hung some¬ 
where between himself andreality. The relative dis¬ 
tance at which the vision hangs, if I may prolong 
the simile, together with the mental and manual 
power of the painter, assign to the work its 
character and value. This human element is the 
secret of the artist, which spectators can only hope 
to discover in part. It will work in many ways, 
formingendlesscombinations: in selecting the scene, 
the lime of day, the kind of sky; in determining 
whether natural tone or natural feature shafl 
be dominant; in omitting, in rearranging, perhaps 
in composing from scattered material; in prompt¬ 
ing the sentiment which the artist wishes to 
render, whether one strictly “natural,” or one 
representative or suggestive of human emotion. 
The most impressive landscape will be that which 
has the nearest resemblance to natural truth (not, 
necessarily, to one actual scene), united with the 
most imaginative sentiment. The least, probably, 
will be that which has only a vague likeness to 
nature, with signs of feeble imaginative compromise 
or arrangement on the punter’s side. Between 
these will be a hundred types of landscape, each 
legitimate, and likely to respond to one of the 
endless varieties of human taste; but which 
might be valued by abstract criticism in proportion 
to their approximation to that style which has at 
once the most of man and the most of nature. 

Among several painters who aim at this 
highest style, perhaps Mr. Hook and Mr. A. Hunt 
have made this year the most sustained, the 
nearest approaches to it. The lovely sea pieces 
of' the former, with his inlands, rarer but not 
less lovely, have been so long before us, and 
so much the same for many years, that they need 
no analysis. The fishermen under the Lee of a 
Pock (29) seems to me the most perfect: the 
balance between the figures and the view, which 
has often seemed to present difficulties to the 
artist, being very happily struck. The colour of 
the sea is exquisite; no one else combines the 
real tint with so much freshness and motion. 
The “ clear-obscure ” of the Orcadian landscape, 
noticed by Scott in the Pirate, is beautifully 
given in the Kelp Burners (14). As with the 
sea, so with Mr. Hook’s trees in his Cow-tending 
(232) : he unites the most venturesome intensity 
of green with the greatest happiness in natural 
form. In this latter region he has a rival in 
Mr. Herbert, who, exhibiting this year in 
landscape as well as in figures, gives us a very 
brilliant and charming avenue scene (466), 
marked by great unity of idea. There is a 
power of painting in Mr. Hook’s work, with a 
certain naivetl in the choice of scene, which, 
together, place it above the work of Mr. V. Cole, 
Mr. Leader, Mr. llulme, or the Linnells. Specimens 
by these artists are here: the Heart, of Surrey (11); 
and a Morning Scene (296), by Mr. Cole ; an oft- 
repeated Weald by Mr. Linnell (481); A Torrent , 
by Mr. Hulme (1,408): all very pleasing, if not 
precisely impressive. Mr. Cole’s Mill (639) is 
in a much more striking vein; the arrangement 
of this and the unity of tone reached are excellent. 
These qualities (which are those, it seems to me, 
more or less lacking in our good average land¬ 
scape) reappear in the evening scenes by Mr. C. 
J. Lewis (1,018) ; and Mr. Davis (596). The 
latter, certainly one of the best among our younger 
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landscapists, is not very forcibly represented this 
year: tne piece, however, just named is an ad¬ 
mirable instance of that landscape type in which, 
without obvious poetic treatment, natural truth is 
selected and arranged for us by the artist's imagi¬ 
nation. The Sailor's Gardens (1,370) is another 
landscape of more than usually clear intention: 
the tone of the cottages, the scheme of the sky 
and distance, are fine and true; if Mr. Lloyd be 
young, he ought to have a career. 

Mountain landscape is eminentlv a province of 
the art in which the “ vision and the faculty ” are 
to be desired. Nature, here seen in her fuD force 
as poet, demands poetry from her student. It is 
only to the imaginative eye that 

“ The Visions of the hills, 

And Sonls of lonely places ” 

will be visible. It is not in this direction, if the 
view taken in my previous papers be correct, 
that we must look for success in the two land¬ 
scapes by Mr. Millais. It is needless to point out, 
impertinent to praise, the admirable fidelity to 
natural detail shown in the tree-delineation of the 
forest-scene (68): the intensely difficult foliage of 
the fir may, perhaps, have never been more truly 
and forcibly painted; the underwood is a master¬ 
piece of subtle effect, reached by what look like 
the simplest means. Why, their, is this work 
•wholly heartless and uninteresting P Why does 
Mr. Meyer’s quiet little evening scene (73), hung 
above it, look like a picture, in a sense in which this 
does not ? Reverting to the remarks just made, 
I should reply, because Mr. Millais’ piece is as 
■nearly a simple transcript from nature as art can 
supply; and being thus necessarily compelled to 
omit much of what was in nature, whilst the 
artist meanwhile has given us no compensation 
from his own mind, it is inevitably prosaic: and, 
in such work, to be prosaic is to fail in art. 
Why is the “ silence of the woods,” in reality, so 
impressive ? Not in itself, but because the sense 
of vivid life in tree and shrub and bird and 
animal around us gives a mystery and a charm to 
the contrasting quiet. These things, in part, the 
■painter could not render: what he could suggest 
he has not suggested; nor by selection, by effect 
•of sky, by any of the artifices, in short, of which 
a spectator can only note the absence, has he re¬ 
deemed the deficiency. We may say of this pic¬ 
ture, “a fair body, had it but a soul:” the 
master-mind is wanting as decidedly and palpably 
as the master-hand is before us. 

From any spectator who offers criticism, the 
ability and the conscientious labour of the painter 
require that reasons for the criticism, as a matter 
of due respect to him and to the reader, shall be 
given. Much of these remarks, whatever be their 
truth, applies to the Winter Fuel (75). Here the 
child on the waggon, placed so prominently and 
coloured so conspicuously as to take it wholly out 
of the mere class of “figures in a landscape,” 
would, in nature, have been the keynote in colour 
and refinement of form (for what in nature rivals 
the face and figure P), and also in common human 
interest. Now, no part here is painted so coarsely 
as this, or with so little feeling; vet any spectator, 

I think, can see that, were the figure away, what 
little unity of composition the picture has (with 
which, indeed, the confused lines and tints of the 
tools and lumber before the waggon sadly inter¬ 
fere), would “ fall to pieces.” Why, on the other 
hand, is the hill beyond so beautiful ? It is not 
better painted, certainly, than the timber; indeed, 
as painting, it could not be better: only here 
we feel the mysterious presence of sentiment: 
here is the artist’s vision : elsewhere, his mirror¬ 
like manipulation. 

Mr. A. W. Hunt, who has not yet reached this 
manual mastery, is, however, with no rival in 
a truly imaginative (and, therefore, an artistically 
true) rendering of mountains. His two pieces (70 
and 1,361) have not a square inch without feeling 
and interest. In the first, we have a scene such 

the poet describes:— 


“ There, where the peal of swelling torrents fills 
The sky-roof d temple of the eternal hills.’’ 

Here, the long sky-avenue of wreathing cloud, as 
in the other the intense sentiment of the worn 
and aged crags, 

“Familiar with forgotten storms,” 
may be specified, as two examples of that imagina¬ 
tive insight with which Mr. Hunt is gifted. 

If, however, mountain scenery, alone or united 
with wood and water, requires imagination of a 
high class before it really yields its secret, on the 
other hand it supplies so much, that landscape art 
has no more ready resource for obvious, easy, com¬ 
monplace effect. Art of a lofty and true kind in¬ 
terprets nature to us : the painter’s “ vision "gives 
what a gifted mind sees in a moment, and can 
then transfer to permanent record. Art of the 
lower order suggests a scene of which the first and 
simplest effect would strike everyone ; nay, which 
half a dozen words of description would, more or 
less, call up. There is much in the Exhibition of 
this class : the most notable performer being Mr. 
P. Graham. Our Northern Walls (20) and The 
Misty Mountain-top (494) present scenes which 
hardly render more of nature than is painted in 
their titles. Mr. Graham’s works, with those of a 
little school of followers whom I need not enu¬ 
merate, are, in faot, for wild landscape, very much 
what Mr. Leslie’s are for suburban life ; and, like 
them, will never want popularity with that class 
of minds to which “ easy things to understand ” 
are the first and last sine qua non of pleasure. 

The sea meets with a much greater amount of 
able interpretation at present than the mountains. 
Besides Mr. Hook’s, we have three pictures, by 
Messrs. Brett, C. Knight, and Naish, hung together 
in the Second Gallery (130,114,126), each worthy 
of careful study. These works belong, in varying 
proportion, to that class where the artist aims less 
at lending a dominant sentiment, than at faith¬ 
fully rendering one actual and interesting natural 
effect. I have already noticed how much—even 
in work which, like Mr. Brett’s, verges on a 
perilous abnegation of the artist’s mind—must 
really, however, be due to the artist’s interpreta¬ 
tion ; and in these somewhat literal works we can 
easily trace the presence of this element, although 
the subtle modes of its introduction are the artist’s 
own secret. Mr. Knight's is, perhaps, the most 
pleasing whole; Mr. Brett’s has a marvellous 
truth and splendour (no way exaggerated) in the 
foreground, and the sea lying m emerald and 
azure between St. Mary’s and St. Agnes’; Mr. 
Naish's has a very powerful rendering of rock and 
current. But one feels the inevitable limits of land¬ 
scape art, thus conceived, in Mr. Brett’s Sunset at 
Sude (1,012): what is demanded by the artist’s 
own arrangement as the highest point of bril¬ 
liancy is here a blank. 

To Mr. W. H. Moore’s Rough Weather (1,409) 

I have before alluded: it is a very fine, though 
gloomy, square of sea. The forms of wave (if I 
may risk an opinion on a subject so difficult) are 
admirably rendered here, as in Mr. Moore’s Cum¬ 
brian coast scene (1,033): only a monotonous 
key of colour, which often wants the lucidity and 
splendour of the “blue water,” diminishes the 
interest to which the ability of his work entitles 
it. M. Thomely sends several coast or harbour 
scenes (224, 814, 963), also a little monotonous in 
key and in material, but of much truth and grace: 
here again one feels that the artist has reached 
his great look of nature through a thousand 
subtle interfusions of modest imaginative inter¬ 
pretation. The Loch, by Mr. W. B. Morris 
(1,420), the Goodwins of Mr. Wyllie (1,330), the 
Brighton Beach of Mr. Jenner (204), all deserve 
a more detailed notice than I can give them. The 
latter, though in a rather opaque style of colour, is 
very happy in rendering the effect of the golden 
glow of a summer evening. 

The painters whose landscape combines the 
Fauna with the Flora need not detain us: they 
have mostly fixed their style (as Messrs. Cooper and 
Ansdell), or have not yet “ arrived.” In the last 


class I place Mr. Riviere, who has obviously be¬ 
stowed a labour and study on his Apollo and Lion 
and 527) which point rather to promise 
, in these instances, to fulfilment. In 
the Apollo the material and the subject have 
required a much stronger grasp than the ar¬ 
tist has yet reached, although many individual 
points are excellent. The Lion is without 
that force of colour, of light and shade, of 

C deur in line, which are wanted to lift an 
set study from nature into a picture. There 
is a very clever wolf-scene from Iceland by Mr. 
Waller (195); the Cattle Market, by M. Poindestre 
(1,898), is full of animation; Mr. Watson’s Pet of 
the Common (613) has something of the refine¬ 
ment and feeling of Mason—a name which no 
lover of art can pass without a sigh of regret and 
admiration. To the singular ability of Mr. E. 
Crowe’s Foxhounds in Kennel (1,045) I have 
already called attention. It has a force and 
interest that no painter of animals only will 
ever put into his work: a moral which the history 
of art abundantly preaches. 

Adverting to my opening remarks, let me here 
add a list, which might easily be extended, of 
landscape pieces worth notice. In some, general 
tone has been the artist’s aim; in others, special 
effects of sky, or chiaroscuro, or landscape 
incident. Such are Mr. Oollinson's Sabbath Day 
(38); Mr. Cameron’s Going to the Well ( 88 ) ; the 
Foot-bridge and Hill Side, by Messrs. Waterlow 
and Thorbum (180, 181) ; the Two Paths, by 
Mr. Bates (206), Mousehold Heath, by Mr. Elton 
(251), and Changing the Pasture, by Miss Hopkins 
(302), which I group together, as each presents 
a very pretty idea; St. Sennet's Abbey, by Mr. 
Bond (366), the distance fine; two meadow 
scenes by Mr. Luker (398 and 656), excellent in 
the rendering of levels; Mr. Nesbitt's Fife Coast 
(410) ; the coast scene in Holland, by Mr. Beavis 
(645), the figures clever; Loch Fyne, by Mr. 
Cameron ( 666 ); Mr. Enfield's Northerly Breeze 
(977) t a picture of some power; Mr. A. Stuart- 
Wortley’s Whamcliffe Chase (987), a very firmly 
painted winter-scene somewhat in Mr. Millais' 
manner; Mr. Hole’s Guinevere (1,021), very 
pleasing in tone; and an impressive desert view 
by Mr. Nettleship (1,023), hung too high for 
study. 

In the Water-colour Room let me notice a pretty 
and natural group by Miss Martineau (739); 
a brilliant scene on the Teign (Mr. Bearne, 745); 
another, also brilliant and effective, in the Lake 
country (Mr. Bedford, 760); a striking view of 
mountain peaks (Mr. Farren, 790); Mr. J. Hemv's 
able Herring Fishery ( 866 ); Mr. Sandercock’s 
Summer Noon (882) 4 Mr. Palmer’s view at Cairo 
( 888 ) ; and Mr. Dobson's Nursery Tales (904), 
a charming life-size group of two children, in 
which the greAt^difficulties of water-colour work 
on this scale are met with much success. In the 
Ninth Gallery, the “ forlorn hope ” of miniature 
is gallantly maintained by Miss Dixon, during 
the evil days whilst the photograph, that antithesis 
to art, vet triumphs; Ladv Coleridge’s pleasing 
head of Sir W. Boxall (1,217), Mr. Cousins’ 
excellent print from Reynolds's Age of Innocence 
(1,250), of all his lovely children perhaps the 
loveliest, should be also noticed. 

Opposite difficulties to those presented by land¬ 
scape painting are presented to the reviewer by 
sculpture. Landscape admits of many small but 
genuine successes, and many such are here be¬ 
fore us. It is a flourishing art in England ; endless 
masterpieces are familiar to every one by way of 
standards to aid our taste, and there is hence a 
fair degree of intelligent popular judgment. With 
sculpture, every one of these conditions is reversed: 
it is the severest of arts, admitting little between 
success and failure; success is hence very rare; 
and standards by which to train public taste 
(partly through the very nature of sculpture, so 
unsuitable for frequent exhibition) are rarer still. 
Very careful study, running everywhere into tech¬ 
nical regions, is also needful to decide between 
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the true and the false in sculpture; whilst the 
training which helps us to judge of painting is of 
hardly any use here, painters being, in truth, 
absolutely the worst judges of sculpture within 
mv experience.* Hence there is no art upon 
which (and as much abroad as in England) public 
judgment is so unformed and irrelevant; none in 
which personal considerations and pernicious 
clique influence are so potent. 

My notice of the present display must therefore 
be very limited: under the conditions just set forth, 
an essay would be required to justify and explain 
a detailed criticism. There is, however, one test 
to which the present writer has often resorted 
with success in case of spectators who have 
thought the opinions he has expressed, in former 
years, upon sculpture, fanciful or unjustly severe, 
and which may easily be applied by any visitor to 
the exhibition. Let him simply ask himself 
whether the busts which form the majority of 
the sculpture have the true look of the human 
countenance. Are they full — not of smooth, 
vapid roundings, nor of sharp dots and seams and 
angles—but of delicate curves, which look soft 
in the lips, tense and firm over the forehead? 
Ito they present a blank uniform pallor when the 
features are in marble, or a liny, caricaturist 
look when in clay—or a surface of fine half-tints, 
full of delicate modulation and changeful chiaro’- 
scuro ? 

Those points do not cover questions of style, 
poetical invention, mode of grouping, and many 
other elements of sculpture; but they cover one 
of its first and most constant objects, living and 
truthful rendering of flesh-surface; and the student 
who has once learned to feel this, like the student 
who has learned to admire a great master of style, 
may know, se ruble profecisse ; and he will find 
the rest of his path comparatively easy. 

Applying these rules, severe from the very 
nature of sculpture, here, the busts by Mr. Adarus- 
Acton, Mrs. A. R. Hill, Messrs. J. W. Wood, 
Crittenden, Brodie, Durham, Dalou, and Boehm, 
with several more, under one or other of the tests 
enumerated, will fail to “ pass the scrutiny.” The 
marble-modelling is generally crude and super¬ 
ficial; the management of the hair heavy. On 
the other hand, the terra-cotta busts which some 
of these artists exhibit are unsatisfactory in the 
main, through exaggerated use of the peculiar 
qualities of the material: the attempt to give the 
indescribably refined structure of the human 
face, and the hair, being here summarily cast 
aside in favour of a coarse and painful picturesque¬ 
ness. To try to gain the look of energetic life 
(the chief aim of the ancient terra-cottists), by 
grimace and petty tricks of touch, is the besetting 
temptation of the modeller in this style:—the 
only very marked example of successful resistance 
to it which I can find here is in the beautiful 
little figures by Mr. W. C. Marshall (1624,1620). 
These terra-cottas show perfect freedom from the 
mere devices of the material, and are very graceful 
in sentiment and in pose. 

As specimens to exemplify the qualities which 
ought to be found in good work, only two con¬ 
spicuous examples can be named this year (al¬ 
though the grace of Mr. Dans’ bust, 1,647, deserves 
notice): the female heads by Messrs. Woolner and 
Butler (1,464,1,404: Vestibule). Mr. Butler’s bust 
shows a dignity and seriousness worthy of his 
distinguished master in years long past, Mr. Behnes: 
the management of the drapery and hair deserves 
careful examination for their grace and genuine 
sculptural quality. Mr. Woolner’s work has those 
qualities of thoroughness, and fine, truthful finish, 
without which, as the history of the art abun¬ 
dantly shows, no sculptor can put life into stone 1 
— that task essential to real sculpture, but to 
name which only is enough to prove its enormous 
difficulty. Beside the peculiarly sculpturesque 

* Tho almost curiously hail arrangement of the 
sculpture-galleries, in regard to light and disposition, 
is a standing exemplification, only too familiar to our 
•cnlptors, of this remark. 


grace which flows only from perfect simplicity 
and sincerity in treatment, this bust has an obvious 
air of life, of mobility as it were, above its neigh¬ 
bours. How has this been reached? If com¬ 
parison be made, we shall find that the features, 
in place of the dead flatness common to busts, 
have a variety of delicate light and shade, a 
quality of tone, which arise from the far greater 
number of subtle surfaces, corresponding to those 
of life, which Mr. Woolner has put into his 
work: whilst the hair, again, is a study of 
refinement, in contrast with the heavy massive¬ 
ness which this difficult feature commonly 
receives.—It is unfortunate for the interests of 
our sculpture that so able an artist ns Mr. Foley 
is only known now to the Exhibition by his 
yearly absence. 

Tho medallion-portraits of this exhibition are 
not powerful; but some grace aiid refined sense 
of likeness in this branch are shown by Mr. 
Wagmiiller and Mr. Joy. The marble work of 
these artists is, at present, not equal to their clay 
modelling. 

In architectural sculpture may be noted Mr. 
Forsyth’s reliefs for Frome (1,434), as rather less 
antiquarian and conventional (and, therefore, un¬ 
impressive) than this style generally is, e.tj. in the 
same artist's four designs for Worcester (1,489 to 
1,402). Why does no church decorator, in place 
of following the fashion which consigns this Kind 
of work to a special class, employ some artist more 
trained to grace and expression than our arehitec- 
turalists generally seem to be ? Such skill as Mr. 
F. Miller, for example, displays in his relief from 
the story of Hero (1,442, “Vestibule), would surely 
be well bestowed on a pulpit or altar decoration, 
and might thus supply work which would interest 
and arrest spectators, in place of ranking only as 
archaeological enrichment. 

Among Mr. Tinworth’s singular terra-cottas, the 
scene at the Foot of the CYoss (1,488) seems to suit 
this crowded kind of relief, and the artist’s talent, 
best: it is very clever, though hardly to be classed 
as sculpture. Mr. Armstead’s designs for the 
facade of the new Colonial Offices, as usual with 
his work, have much ability, just stopping short of 
excellence. The action of the figures would, per¬ 
haps, be too marked in any style but alto-relief, 
exposed to our dulling atmospheric influences. 

The life-size and poetical figures of the vear 
present little to strike or please. Mr. Noble's 
seated figure of Her Majesty, though a careful 
piece of work, does not rise above the “ presenta¬ 
tion” order. So far as this goes, however, it is 
better than the ungraceful bust by M. Boehm 
(1,634), whoso sculpturesque style appears to me 
as unsound and flashy as Mr. Pettie's or Mr. 
Orchardson's in painting—facile effect and clever¬ 
ness everywhere doing duty for knowledge and feel¬ 
ing. It must be a matter of true and widely-felt 
regret that such failures are renewed year by year, 
in cases where the best ability of the country should 
be available. But a hundred considerations, in 
which art has no place, hamper commissions of 
this character. 

French art has fallen off here as much as in the 
picture galleries. The Opera-house group by M. 
Carpeaux, with its flutter of wreaths, one can 
hardly say of draperies, its grins and gesticula¬ 
tions, is, indeed, prodigiously clever. But to be 
prodigiously clever only, alas 1 would be the re¬ 
verse of praise for high-class sculpture. Com¬ 
pared with the Bacchic dances of ancient art, 
this looks like a mediaeval scene of sorcery from 
the “Mount of Venus: ” it is the kind of witches’ 
Babbath which might have been witnessed by 
Tannhiiuser. M. Dalou's maternal group of last 
year raised a hope that he was about to work out 
and perfect his style of terra-cotta modelling, by- 
adding refinement and elevation to his sense of 
rustic charm. But in trying to repeat a mother 
and child of a less homely type, he has missed the 
pleasingness of his peasant grace, in place of which 
there is now a tendency to insipidity and affecta¬ 
tion. The draperies are also more conventional, 


and hence contrast unpleasantly with little bits of 
crude naturalism, as the collar and the shoes; the 
type of head has neither the beauty of refinement 
nor of rusticity. In a word, there is here a great 
want of style ; a defect fatal to permanent pleasure 
in sculpture aiming at sentiment and invention. 
This will be felt more, should the group reach the 
stage of marble: with which, also, tne manner 
of theterra-cottamodeller is essentially incongruous. 
The broad smile which might not offend in the 
slighter, less pretentious, more merely picturesque 
clay, when “ stereotyped in stone ” will be the re¬ 
verse of charming. 

M. Fraikin's group (1,490) is a fair specimen 
of the modern Flemish style ; Air. Leifchild’s- 
Wrecked (1,617) is well arranged; Miss Grant’s 
large group (1,625) would be effective as a church 
ornament; Air. Lynn's First Prayer (1,625) has 
grace and naturalness. 

Last, let me ask attention to Air. Bell's model 
for an heroic group: AVcllington on horseback, sur¬ 
rounded bv recumbent figures; Peace, Ocean, 
Spain, and Portugal, if I read them rightly (1,688). 
Of course the test of success in such a work is- 
only to bo found when it is executed on the full 
scaie; but, so far as a model enables one to form 
an opinion, Air. Bell's is both original and power¬ 
ful in idea and in design. Like this able artist’s 
work in general, every part here is thought out 
well, and well arranged. In an exhibition where 
the laws of sculpturesque stylo, eternal and im¬ 
mutable, because evolved from ihe technical con¬ 
ditions of the art,—are so much set at nought, an 
example of this class is of high value. 

In concluding the invidious and reluctantly- 
undertaken task of attempting to estimate this vast 
treasure-house of contemporary art, the writer 
entertains a hope that his criticisms, if they be 
correct, will be found to support the remark which 
the first sight of the exhibition led him to form 
—that it was one which, in many directions, 
affords a very satisfactory impression of the 
state of painting among us. Five or six pictures, 
such as those by Mr. Lewis for perfect technical 
quality, Mr. Maclaren's for grace of line, Air. 
Fildes’ for force of sentiment, with those by 
MM. Israels and Legros, among us, if not of us, 
—I may perhaps add Miss Thompson’s for felicity 
of idea,—would alone stamp a year’s collectiouy 
whether here or abroad. -And if anywhere, in the 
odious task of adverse remark, I have seemed too 
severe, I would beg to submit in extenuation, 
that my attempt has been throughout to estimate 
the work exhibited, not by the popular favour of 
the moment, but by that higher standard which 
the English school, for a century and more, has 
established among us. F. T. Paxgrxve. 


EXHIBITION OP MR. WHISTLER’S PICTURES. 

An artist who retires from the popular exhibi¬ 
tions, and shows his work apart in a gallery of his 
own, takes a course of which it is hard to balance 
the good and evil. On the side of evil there i» 
always this to be apprehended—that his work, 
once withdrawn from the open field of comparison 
and risalry, once secluded into an atmosphere of 
its own, will take a growing development on that 
side on which it is least like the work of other 
men. Does it contain the germs of singularity or 
affectation, these germs will produce and multiply 
a hundredfold ; the talent of the recluse will lose 
whatever chance it has had of becoming ceutral, 
sane, or complete. If the popular appreciation of 
art wns quick, if the atmosphere of our great 
annual shows was really a healthy and bracing 
atmosphere, considerations like these would, 1 
think, turn the scale decisively against the practice 
of private exhibition. But the excuse for private 
exhibition is that our great annual shows, in the 
present state of public taste, do not really provide 
a genial element for works of art; that what 
makes most figure there is work of such common¬ 
place, misdirected, unpleasurable kind as has little 
right to be called art at all; und that the same 
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traditions which cause work of this kind to pre¬ 
vail, often cause grave injustice to he done to 
work answering to truer instincts. If there 
is any case in which an artist is justified in 
opening a gallery of his own, it is when he is 
conscious of a distinct vocation for certain 
kinds of artistic combinations which it takes deli¬ 
cate organs to appreciate, and when experience has 
taught him that this kind of combination receives 
scanty welcome at the hands of art's official censors. 
And this is Mr. Whistler’s case. There is another 
concomitant temptation of private exhibitions, 
that of turning them into a kind of raree-show, 
and seeking to attract public notice to the 
speculation by vulgar excesses of proclamation 
and placard. This temptation has not led Mr. 
Whistler away. His little gallery, opened last 
Monday at No. 48 Pall Mall, needs to be looked 
for; and when you have found it, you encounter 
none of the importunate arrangements of certain 
well-known galleries in Bond Street. You find a 
room pleasantly hiatted, tinted and arranged; 
with a panelled skirting carrying two tiers of 
the artist’s works, a lowor tier of colour sketches, 
and an upper tier of etchings, and above the 
skirting some eight or ton oil paintings in quiet 
keys of colour. 

That Mr. Whistler is an artist having a distinct 
vocation stands acknowledged. To produce a 
peculiar order of delicate arrangements and har¬ 
monious pattern qf colour, in the representation 
whether of individual sitters or fancy groups or 
landscape; to carry out the pattern-making part 
of his intention to as subtle and complete a point 
as possible, and to stop very short with the repre¬ 
senting or realising part; to do this at a single 
painting, with the distinctness and purity of effect 
which can be secured only by avoiding all repeti¬ 
tions or complications of the brush ; these may be 
set down as the heads of the mission which Mr. 
Whistler feels himself inspired to fulfil. And as 
■of all harmonious and spirited pattern-makers the 
Japanese race stands infinitely the foremost, so it 
is in the art of Japan that Mr. Whistler finds his 
closest precedent. Only, while Mr. Whistler for¬ 
swears those imitative effects of relief, definition, 
fulness of natural light and shadow, which go to 
make up the European conception of a picture, he 
is scarcely master, on the other hand, of that 
■genius for expressive abstraction, that incisive cer¬ 
tainty of selection, that intense way of telling 
much in little, which makes good Japanese work 
as pregnant for the imagination as it is flattering 
to the sense. What the art of Mr. Whistler 
yields is a tertium quid, somewhat vague, pale, and 
incomplete, as I should say, beside really first- 
rate work done on either the European or the 
Oriental principle—a product both refined and 
artistic, but carrying refinement to a pitch almost 
sensational, and pushing a single artistic principle 
to the verge of affectation. 

The catalogue of the exhibition being not yet 
issued, it is difficult to refer to individual works. 
Of the portraits in oil, that of the artist’s mother, 
exhibited two years ago at the Royal Academy, 
seems to me still the best. The mourning tones 
of black, grey, and white, with an admixture at 
most of the demurest yellow, which the exi¬ 
gencies of modern costume seem to the artist to 
prescribe for portraits in general—these tones have 
a peculiar imaginative appropriateness in thi3 
case; and to renew acquaintance with the work is 
to revive more than all the first impression of it. A 
seated portrait of Mr. Carlyle is treated in the 
same key, and is admirable in the disposition of 
the figure and in the luminous quality maintained 
through all these sombre tints ; but the head 
seems to me too much softened in form and too 
much extinct in fire. How much of this look of 
weakness is due to the constraint of the artist's prin¬ 
ciples of work, it is hard to tell: that it can scarcely 
be due to want of power in grasping character, 
would seem to be proved by several of the etchings 
which surround the walls at the height of the eje. 
Of these, with their strange mixture of scampering 


caprice and singularly direct and concentrated 
power, we have not space to speak in detail. The 
views of the Thames have been already published; 
of the unpublished prints, some half a dozen por¬ 
traits of young girls, done with the dry point, are 
altogether exquisite, and show a charm as well as a 
vividness and address which to my mind put them 
at the head of all Mr. Whistler’s engraved work. 
The same qualities occur in a brilliant degree in 
some of the studies on the lowest tier. These are 
chiefly done on brown paper, with pencil; chalk, 
or colour, and contain a few fine landscape and 
sky effects, several sketchings of portrait, and 
some abrupt jottings in lovely colour for figure 
compositions of a Japanese fancy. Mr. Whistler 
has long been engaged in working up com- 
ositions of this kind into pictures: two or three 
alf-way hints in oil towards such pictures find 
their place already upon the walls of this gallery 
among the portraits. In course of time, we un¬ 
derstand, the portraits will be displaced to make 
room for a more variegated show. 

Sidney Colvin. 


PRIZES AT THE “ SALON.” 

Paris: Juno 1, 1874. 

The award of medals for painting, sculpture, 
architecture, and engraving has given rise to cha¬ 
racteristic incidents. At first sight, one is dis¬ 
turbed at the progress in the path of reaction of a 
clique hitherto self-recruited from year to year; 
but, after closer examination, one is fain to con¬ 
clude that the excesses of the jury have at last 
killed it; and thnt it is impossible for the admini¬ 
stration, even if it does not permit artists hence¬ 
forward freely to regulate their own exhibitions, 
to avoid modifying an institution which recalls the 
disastrous days of the Empire. 

But I will let the facts speak for themselves. 
There were first, second, and third class medals to 
be awarded. The jury is composed of a few ama¬ 
teurs appointed by the administration, and of 
members elected solely by artists who are either 
members of the Institute, old winners of the pri.v 
de. Rome, or who have received the decoration 
of the Legion of Honour, or a medal at a pre¬ 
vious exhibition. It will be easily understood 
that this aristocracy, jealous of the advantages 
of its position, thinks first of its pupils and next 
of its friends. It gathers information about 
those who are personally unknown to it, and 
only allows the electoral body to be swelled 
by safe men, who can give pledges to “moral 
order.” Never yet was the result so conclusive: 
sculpture only carries off two medals, which are 
both awarded to pupils of the School of Rome— 
one very properly to M. Noel, author of a Gladia¬ 
tor casting his Net, a correct figure; the other 
to M. Lafrance, for a little St. John the Baptist, a 
study of a child as crooked as Quasimodo in Notre 
Dame de Paris must have been when taken up by 
Claude Frollo, which only deserved a third-class 
medal. 

Painting has secured three first-class medals. 
One is awarded to M. Blanchard, pupil of M. 
Cabanel, for a Ilyins carried off by the Nymphs ; 
the second to M. Lehoux, pupil of M. Cabanel, 
for a St. Laurence, roasting painfully on his grid¬ 
iron, without asking, like Montezuma, to be 
turned; the third to M. Prion, pupil of M. Caba¬ 
nel, for a Family of Satyrs, who are as black as a 
family of colliers. 

The second-class medals are thus awarded:— 
One to M. P. Billet, pupil of M. Breton, member 
of the jury; one to M. Brissot, pupil of M. Fro- 
mentin, member of the jury; one to M. Ponsan, 
pupil of M. Cabanel, member of the jury; four to 
pupils of Gleyre, who is dead and can give no 
more trouble; one each to a pupil of M. Picot, 
and an artist who states that he studied under no 
master; three to foreigners, M. Castres of Geneva, 
M. Hennebicq, a Belgian, and a Hungarian, M. 
Munkaksy. 

Landscape, which plays so great a part in the 


contemporary movement, has only received one 
second-class medal, awarded to M. Guillemet,who 
specifies his debt to no master, but must have re¬ 
ceived advice from that very skilful painter of still 
life, M. Vollon, member of the jury; he has painted 
with a clear and powerful eye for effect a View of 
Paris from Bercy, where the Seine enters the 
city. Then a third-class medal is awarded 
to M. Karl Daubigny, son of the excellent 
landscape painter, Charles Daubigny, who, 
after beginning by closely imitating his father, 
shows more individuality this year, in his 
Saint-Simfon Farm at Ilovflcur. Another to 
the Marquis de Groiselliez, for a conscientious 
study, The Old Cottage ; one to M. L'hermitte, 
upil of that learned master M. Lecocq de Bois- 
audron, from whose studio have come A. I.egros, 
Fan tin, Solon, and others; one to M. A. Detaux, 
private study, for an energetic study in the Forest 
of Fontainebleau, representing birch-trees attacked 
by woodcutters ; and, lastly, one to a Belgian, M. 
Mols. 

If we continued to follow the award of medals, 
we should find the studios of Cabanel, l’ils, and 
Gerome triumphant, not, as might be imagined, 
for austere art, for striving after perfection in 
drawing and tone, but for the most vulgar genre. 
These three artists are official professors,' with 
diplomas and patents, at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. 
Therefore the whole generation will be compelled 
to pass through their three studios; such students 
at least as are not ambitious of a glorious death by 
starvation. All the old studios, which were rivals, 
and consequently full of energy, are now closed 
or deserted : P. de la Roche, Picot, Drolling, Ldon 
Cogniet, Gleyre, Yvon, Robert Fleury, and the 
rest. It is impossible to reconstitute neic studios 
in the face of the competition of the State. Hence 
it may be seen what kind of variety our Salons 
will shortly present, for the spirit which presided 
over the distribution of medals to the point of 
rejecting the claims of lady artists (poor ladies!) 
on principle, had already made itself felt in the 
hanging by the rough rejection of two highly 
original paintings by M. if. Manet, and of all that 
might betray any sacrifice to a novel interpretation 
of nature. 

But to proceed: the day after these awards, a 
special jury, composed of the four sectional pre¬ 
sidents, and two members of each section chosen 
by lot, had to award two great medals of the 
value of 4,000 francs, the prize works to have 
the further honour of being engraved at the cost 
of the Government. At the first ballot, the name 
of the young sculptor MercitS at once came out 
successful. He was the laureate of public opinion. 
No work, either in point of thought, of execution, 
or of appropriateness, can vie with his Glory, 
descending, and taking on her shoulder the corpse 
of a young vanquished warrior, who has fallen 
sword in hand, proudly spurning the ground, and 
seeming to fly far away to those regions of light, 
where undeserved defeat is no longer accounted a 
disgrace. 

But as regards painting the case was different. 
The Salon contains none of those striking works 
which win men’s suffrages even while calling forth 
passionate opposition. M. Bonnat’s Christ on the 
Cross had been spoken of. But men of taste had 
revolted against the vulgarity of the imitation, 
the bad quality of the painting, the puerile pro¬ 
minence of muscles, veins, and nerves, the re¬ 
pulsive coarseness of the lower limbs. Some¬ 
body said it was the impenitent thief! Others 
had suggested The Cliff, by M. Jules Breton, a 
peasant girl on the coast of Brittanv, lying flat 
on the grass, and gazing on the sea, which is lashing 
the base of a perpendicular cliff. But it was gene¬ 
rally admitted that the artist had lost his effect by 
displaying it on so large a canvas; that the painter, 
when he makes genre painting pass from its ordi¬ 
nary dimensions to such a scale as this, must add 
the charms which elements of grand design and 
fine painting can bestow, like Courliet and Millet. 
Besides, M. Jules Breton and M. Bounat had 
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already had the great medal of honour, or M. 
Carolus Duran might have put in a claim for his 
fine portrait of the Marquise de Pourtalbs, and 
M. Ilenner. Other classical candidates might have 
come forward. But it was thought that to avoid a 
choice never completely ratified by public opinion, 
as well as to pay a tribute of respect to a style of 
work at once classical and popular, represented in 
the past by a thousand attractive and poetical 
compositions, and in the present Salon by two 
pictures of the first rank, Moonlight, and a Spring 
Landscape in the Department of the Hard, the 
jury would award the medal of honour to M. 
Corot. M. Corot has attained the age of seventy- 
eight. Never has the life of man afforded an 
example of more virtues—labour, science, a hmg 
struggle, fidelity to principle, good advice to be¬ 
ginners, modesty, an unchanging cheerfulness of 
mind and heart, charity inexhaustible now that 
Fortune visits his studio which she has so long 
despised. M. Corot is the type of the French 
artist in the most loyal and most attractive fea¬ 
tures of the French character. 

What was the surprise of the public on learn¬ 
ing that, after six laborious ballottings, the votes 
were thus divided: M. Gdrome, seven votes; M. 
Corot, three votes; M. Henner, two votes. One 
paper was left blank throughout. M. T. P. 
Laurens, painter of an excellent St. Bruno refusing 
the Presents of the Count of Calabria, and M. 
Matejko, of Vienna, author of Bathori, King of 
Poland, before Pskow, had received one vote 
each. 

The news appeared so extraordinary, so compro¬ 
mising to M. Gerdme, who was absent on a tour 
in Belgium, that his friends sprend a report that 
he would not accept the honour. He has accepted 
it. lie could not do otherwise. His contribu¬ 
tions, however, seemed in no wise to demand such 
a distinction. I cannot help thinking for my own 
part, and many critics are of my opinion, that M. 
Gdrdme's drawing is mean, and his colouring false 
and heavy. But these are only personal impres¬ 
sions, and therefore open to discussion. It is 
beyond dispute that his interpretation of history 
is as puerile as it is inaccurate. It is not historical 
genre, but anecdotical genre, as weak in conception 
as the mythology that is danced and sung on the 
stage of Offenbach. This painting has its reward 
in itself—pecuniary success. It needs no supreme 
honours like the work of artists who strive with 
all their might for the expression of an ideal, 
whether this ideal be the human figure in its 
plastic beauty, in its passions, in its allegorical or 
fabulous disguises, or whether it be landscape, 
that is, Nature in its conditions of outward har¬ 
mony or of deep inward significance. M. Gerdme 
does not even show the research which his 
master, Paul de la Koche, brought to the 
portraiture of historical types. In his picture 
entitled line Collaboration, Moliere has his 
head sunk in his chest, like a hunchback, and 
Corneille's profile reeals the hooked face of an 
old German broker. The Rex Tibi eon, that is, 
the Great Frederick, playing frantically on the 
flute in a little room full of wood-carvings of grey¬ 
hounds, would cut but a poor figure among the 
nervous and living sketches with which Menzol 
has enriched his admirable Life of Frederick II. 
The “ Eminence grise,” Pere Joseph, the Capucin, 
and Richelieu's famous agent, would not have 
endured the courtiers bowing so low as he passed. 
That is only seen when the king in an extrava¬ 
ganza moves amid his oafish court. The dulness 
of courtiers is in their hearts and their glances, 
much more than in their faces and their back¬ 
bones. It is n troupe of valets going to a mas¬ 
querade that M. Gerdme has here grouped, and 
that in a way most indecorous to public taste. 
After showing us antiquity in a burlesque or un- 
becomimr episode, the Augurs' Meeting, or Phryne 
before the Areopagus, M. Gerdme seems to wish 
to attack modern history. It is a pity that the 
jury should have encouraged him in this attempt. 
But M. Gerdme is a member of the Institute, 


Professor at the Ecole dee Beaux-Arts, a very 
excellent man in his private capacity, and son-in- 
law of the wealthiest of our modem print-sellere 
mid picture-dealers. 

It is only universal suffrage applied to the 
nomination of the jury, that is, the nght to a vote 
recognised in every artist whose pictures have 
been accepted at an exhibition, and who has thus 
become, so to speak, a member of the corporation, 
that can prevent the recurrence of equally culpable 
mistakes, restore energv and confidence to begin¬ 
ners, and give back to France her lost originality 
and influence. The Director of the Fine Arts has 
just had a conclusive experience of this. M. de 
Chennevieres proposed a scheme for the “ prix de 
Salon.” The jury of the section of painting was 
to name the work which in its judgment afforded 
the highest promise of great painting. The 
prizeman, who must be under thirty-two years of 
age, was to receive at Rome an exhibition of 4,000 
francs for three years. He was to send a copy of 
a master named, and afterwards a composition of 
two figures on a given subject. 

The scheme, which was often proposed under 
the Empire, is good in itself, but not in its 
authoritative limitations. It too distinctly com¬ 
petes with the “Ecole de Rome.” The latter 
has its sufficient reason for existence. No one has 
any serious idea of destroying it: at most, 
some of its statutes might be remodelled. It is 
evident that in a country so accustomed to centra¬ 
lisation as France, so convinced of the impecca¬ 
bility of the central power, the State, which is 
charged with the distribution of great decorative 
works over the whole surface of the country', 
must have ready to its hand a whole squad of 
artists, broken in to the practice of programmes, 
nourished with the milk of tradition, skilful in 
avoiding those audacities of design, colouring, and 
composition which make the Philistines hoot like 
owls. I see in the list of works executed in the 
Department of Public Monuments which is printed 
at the end of the catalogue of the Salon, Gas and 
Paving, in the pediment of the proscenium at the 
new Opera-house. Who could render Gas and 
Paving in sculpture, unless he had made a special 
study of official symbolism ? And can Car¬ 
pentry and Trenching, which come further on, be 
said to appeal to the imagination ? Can you think 
of all the competitions a man must have gone 
through, to render Paving, Gas, Carpentry and 
Trenching worthy of figuring gracefully in the 
proscenium of an Opera P 

Yet we possess artists at our disposal who ex¬ 
tricate themselves with a degree of success that 
does them credit from these formidable pleasant¬ 
ries. Let us not. trouble them. Their work is 
made up of painstaking efforts, of lost illusions, 
of vexations borne with dignity. But besides 
these modest characters, forming as it were the 
main body of an army, we must also learn to 
maintain some impatient of rules, adventurous, 
always far to the front or on the flanks of the 
regiment. The Salon is an excellent occasion to 
recognise such as these. Ensure them an income 
which will allow them to travel wherever the 
wings of their fancy may' carry them—in Italy', 
Spain, Belgium, England, Japan, if they will. 
True, the copy or picture that they may send 
home will not compensate the State in money 
value; but France will be far better enriched by 
the free development of their individual talent. 

Perhaps had the question been put in this form, 
the jury would have reflected on its really novel 
and patriotic aspects. Unluckily the jury only 
saw in the decree, hastily signed by the Minister 
at the instance of M. de Chennevieres, a competi¬ 
tion with the “ prix de Rome,” and, being com¬ 
posed of members of the Institute and friends 
and clients of these members, it rejected the pro¬ 
posal by a majority of 11 to 3. 

At the present moment no fresh solution has 
been arrived at. Will the Director accept this 
adverse decision, and renouueo his “ Prix de. Salon,” 
or will he ask the Minister to form a new jury P 


We cannot answer the question. In the first case 
he is left in a delicate position: nothing would be 
more deplorable than to see a man so distinguished 
as M. de Chennevieres, and animated with such 
good intentions—though he is sometimes toe 
misty, and mixes his Liberalism with concessions 
to Bumbledom—leave a position which he is more 
worthy, and better qualified to fill, than any of 
his contemporaries. In the second ease, he may 
save all by getting rid of this peevish and aristo¬ 
cratic jury, and appealing to the vote of all the 
artiste exhibiting. Pa. Btjetx. 


ARP SALES. 


The sale of Mr. Barker’s fine collection of 
pictures of the Italian schools took place at 
Christie's on Saturday last, and the following 
prices were obtained. Lot 11. J. B. Pater, 
Blind Maris Buff, a composition of seven¬ 
teen figures, 630/. (Brooks). Lot 12. A Fete 
Champt'tre, a composition of seven figures, 167/. 
(Wells). Lot 18. Snsso Ferrato, The Madonna 
and Infant Saviour, 420/. Lot 20. School of 
Boucher—A set of eight upright panels, each 
painted with two subjects of children in colours 
and a landscape in blue, with borders of flowers 
in colours, in carved and gilt frames, and another 
panel to correspond; from the late Earl of Pem¬ 
broke’s collection, and executed for Madame de 
Pompadour’s Chateau at Crdcy, 6,362/. (Wer¬ 
theimer). Lot 23. H. Himmelinck (Hans Mem- 
ling), The Madonna and Child enthroned, with 
St. Catherine and St. Margaret, angels, &c., 
1,312/. Lot 36. Giorgione (P), Portrait of the 
Artist's Mistress, 301)/. (Graves). Lot 37. Gio¬ 
vanni Bellini, The Madonna and Infant Saviour, 
attended by St. Peter and St. Helena, half-length 
figures, purchased by Mr. Barker from the Man- 
frini gallery, Venice, 766/. (M. Griiuer, from Dres¬ 
den). Lot 33. Giorgione (P), a landscape, with 
Borso d'Este and Lucrezia Borgia, 600/. (Griiner). 
Lot 30. Domenico Ghirlandaio, an altar-piece. 
Madonna and Child enthroned, with angels, St. 
John and St. Bonaventura, St. Francis and St. 
Catherine, from the Blades collection, 367/. (Mar¬ 
quis of Bath). Lot 42. Filippino Lippi (?), The 
Adoration of the Magi, 736/. (Calvetti). Lot 43. 
Francesco Ubertini, called II BachiAcca, Portrait 
of a Youth playing a guitar, 262/. (Broad- 
hurst). Lot 44. Fra Filippo Lippi, The Adora¬ 
tion of the Magi, 316 1. Lot 46. Gentile da 
Fabriano, The Madonna and Infant Saviour, 
309/. (Griiner). Lot 46. School of Mantegna, 
Cloelia crossing the Tiber from the Camp of Porsena, 
190/. 10*. (mth). Lot 47. Dosso Dossi, St. 
Catherine and St. Lucia, 136/. 10*. (Bath). Lot 
48. Fra Filippo Lippi, The Madonna, Infant 
Saviour, Magdalene, and St. Catherine, 604/. 
(Guliich). Lot 40. Vivarini, The Madonna and In¬ 
fant Saviour, 180/. (Burton) Lot 62. Raftaelle (?), 
Portrait of a Youth, 399 L (Broadhurst). Lot 54. 
Cosimo Tura, The Madonna, 84/. (Burton). Lot 
66 : Andrea Privitale, The Madonna, Infant 
Saviour, andSt. John, signed and dated 1510, 693/. 
(Griiner). Lot 57. Benvenuto di Siena, The 
Madonna and Infant Saviour, in a rich dress with 
jewels, 625/. (Burton). Lot 58. Francesco Fran¬ 
cis, The Madonna, Infant Christ., and St. John, 
circle, 682/. (Brooks). Lots 61 and 62. Carlo 
Crivelli, Six Saints in niches, 666/. (Mithke). 
Lot 63. Crivelli, St. Catherine and the Magda¬ 
lene, a pair, 210/. (Burton). Lot 64. Crivelli,’ The 
Madonnain Ecstasy, signed “ Caroli Chrivelli Veneti 
Militis Piuxit, 1402.” From the Chapel of the 
Malatesta in the Church of San Francisco, 
at Rimini, 677/. (Burton). Lot 65. Antonio 
Pollaiuolo, The Madonna and In fant Saviour, 603/. 
(Castellani). Lot 70. Pietro della F’raueesca, 
The Futility, 2,416/. (Burton). Lot 71. Luca 
Signorelli, The Story of Coriolanus, 483/. (Ley- 

* It will be seen by an announcement in another 
column that the question has siuce been settled in 
favour of M. Lohoux. 
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land). Lot 72. Ib. The Triumph of Chastity ; 
Cupid bound by a troop of young maidens; a 
fresco transferred from a wall to canvas, 840/. 
(Burton). Lots 73 to 79 are all by Lorenzo diOredi, 
viz., Lot 73. The Madonna, Infant Saviour, and 
St. John, 3251. (Coope). Lot 74. The Madonna 
and Infant, 316 i. Lot 76. The Madonna, &c. 483/. 
(Griiner). Lot 79. An altarpiece, The Madonna, 
Saviour, with St. Sebastian and St. John, 483/.— 
(Griiner). Lot 80. Luca Signorelli, St. George 
and the Dragon, 2521. (Broadhurst). Lot 81. Ib. 
The Madonna, kneeling in prayer over the infant 
Saviour, with an open book, 430/. (Street). Lots 
82 to 87, all by Bernardino Pinturicchio—viz., 
Lot 82, a curious long panel, 16 21. (Marquis of 
Bath). Lot 83, the companion, representing a 
camp scene, 102/. (Bath). Lots 86 to 89 were 
all bought by Mr. Burton, viz., Lot 84. The 
Return of Ulysses to Penelope, 2,162/. Lot 86. 
The Story of Griselda, 210/. Lot 86. The 
same story, 241/. Lot 87. The same, 273 1. 
Lot 88. Sandro Botticelli, Mars and Venus, 
reclining with C'ujnds, purchased at Florence, 
1,050/. Lot 89. Ibid., Venus reclining, in a 
landscape, with three amorini pelting her with 
roses, 1,527/. Lots 90 to 97 are all by Botticelli. 
Lot 90. Portrait of the artist’s wife in profile, 
life-size, and an allegorical figure on the reverse, 
230/. (Samuel). Lot 91. The Madonna embracing 
the Infant. Saviour, with St. John in adoration, 
1,680/. (Brooks). Lot 92. The Story of Nastagio 
degli Oneste, 997/. Lot 93. The Marriage Feast 
of the Fair Daughter of Paolo di Traversero, 682/. 
Lot 94. An illustration to Boccaccio, 420/. Lot 
96. The companion, 420/. Lot 96. Another illus¬ 
tration, 5251. Lot 97. The companion, 625/. 
The last six lots were bought by Mr. Broadhurst. 

The ninety-four pictures realised 87,200/., and 
the Government purchases, thirteen in number, 
amounted in all to close upon 10,000/. The sale was 
attended by the representatives of several other 
Governments; but few purchases were made except 
(what seems to us of more than doubtful discretion) 
that of some of the Manfrini pictures of Venetian 
masters on behalf of the Dresden gallery. 

It is apparent that the new Director of the 
National Gallery, Mr. F. W. Burton, has turned 
to excellent account the opportunity furnished 
by this sale of enriching our own collection 
with works of those most rare and delightful 
Italian masters who preceded and taught the 
great group of the Cinguccento. If any criticisms 
were to be made against the spirited and dis¬ 
creet choice of purchases effected for the nation, 
they might be : first, that two examples at least of 
singular purity and beauty had been allowed to 
pass into other hands, viz., the Pollaiuolo bought 
by Signor A. Oastellani (lot 65), and the Madonna 
of Botticelli (lot 01), bought by Mr. Broadhurst; 
and second, that these might profitably have been 
acquired in the place of two works of a master 
m whom the National Gallery is already singu¬ 
larly rich—we mean Carlo Crivelli. If further 
specimens of Crivelli were to be added from Mr. 
Barker’s collection, we should have been disposed 
to prefer the pair of predella panels (lots 61 and _ 
62), as better preserved, and better illustrating’ 
his most poignant and dramatic quality, than the 
two lots 63 and 64 actually purchased, notwith¬ 
standing their scale and importance. Of minor ac- 
uisitions, the small examples of Cosimo Tura and 
'ivarini were undeniably judicious. Of the 
greater purchases, none has more interest than the 
round of the Nativity purchased by Mr. Barker 
from the Marini Franceschi family in Florence. 
This example of Piero della Francesca di Borgo 
San Sepolcro, one of the rarest and greatest of 
reforming masters in the quattrocento, has under¬ 
gone a certain amount both of decay and repair. 
It represents the Virgin kneeling before her child, 
who is placed on the ground in front of the 
manger: Joseph is sitting by; and a group of 
six angels, exquisite both for severity of design 
and dignity of sentiment, stand facing the spec¬ 
tator, and playing on musical instruments. The 


expression used by the editors of Vasari in 1848 is: 
“ the beauty of this painting makes us all the more 
lament the loss of freshness and transparency in 
its colour.” And Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle, 
writing after the restoration, say: “ this piece is 
injured in colour, and seems to have remained 
unfinished. It is painted with much impasto 
and of a brown tone.” It needs no extraordinary 
knowledge to be assured that with the spirit and 
expression of the work restoration has scarcely 
interfered. The unfinished parts in the background 
and the face of one shepherd have been left in¬ 
complete: and the work, whatever it may have 
suffered, remains a singularly beautiful and 
characteristic example of Italian religious art 
under the nascent influence of classicalism and 
naturalism, and a worthy companion to the 
noble Baptism of the same hand which we possess 
already. The remainder of the purchases illus¬ 
trate, as they were not illustrated before in our 
national collection, the secular or classical spirit 
of Tuscan and Umbrian art in the hands of the 
great precursors. The fresco of Ulysses and Penelope 
by Pinturicchio, and the fresco of the Triumph of 
Chastity by Signorelli, are both acquisitions of 
infinite value, the one in a tender and the other 
in a passionate fancy, and equally lovely in 
colour. They are two out of a decorative series 
painted (probably in 1509) for the house of Pan- 
dolfo Petrucci at Siena, and were removed, to- 
ether witli a third (the Coriolanus of Signorelli, 
ought by Mr. Leylanil) to the collection of M. Joly 
de Bammeville in 1844. A certain amount of in¬ 
jury and retouching, consequent upon the transfer 
from wall to canvas, does not very seriously detract 
from their characteristic beauty. The whole 
series is carefully described by the editors of the 
Lemonnier Vasari. There remain the Griselda 
series of Pinturicchio, and the interesting classical 
pieces of Botticelli (lots 88 and 89)—the Venus 
with Mars and Cupids exhibited a few years 
ago at South Kensington, and the Venus with 
Cupids, both of them nearly life size and of 
remarkable oliarm, though in the latter there is a 
naivete bordering upon ugliness, in the action of 
the amorino who stretches one straight arm across 
the recumbent figure of Venus, and with the 
other has an awkward grasp of her dress. On the 
whole, therefore, and with the possiblo animadver¬ 
sions we have indicated, the nation is to be warmly 
congratulated on the choice made for it out of a 
collection containing much that was unique in its 
kind, together with more that was misnamed or 
had lost all value from the effects of time and 
tampering. We should add that four out of the 
above purchases are already displayed on the 
walls of the Gallery. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Madame Bodtchon has had on view for some 
days, at her house, No. 5 Blandford Square, a con¬ 
siderable number of her water-colour paintings, 
Algerian, and other subjects. No less than one 
hundred and four examples have been thuscollected. 
The remarkable artistic gifts of this lady, evidenced 
in so many exhibitions of past years, were never 
displayed more advantageously or conclusively than 
in the present gathering. She possesses in a high 
degree the faculty (than which none is of loftier 
import to the landscape painter) of seeing what 
the scenery lookB like as a whole ; and her constant 
turn, in the process of realization and execution, is 
that of educing this general impression, so as to make 
it clear and forcible to the spectator. On attaining 
this object she is satisfied, and has indeed a right to 
be so: yet, in many instances, she carries her subject 
well forward in point of executive, completeness 
and detail as well. Slight or full-wrought, her 
work continually grasps the subject with mind, 
eye, and hand. Among the pictures recently 
displayed, those from English scenery, and es¬ 
pecially from the sea near Hastings, were perhaps 
even more observable than those from Algeria: 
a large view of The Rapids above Niagara is also 


uncommonly fine, and a highly arduous attempt. 
We may cite the following subjects as some of 
the most important in scale and treatment:— 
Water Tower near Algiers, Winter; Vieto from the 
Telegraph Hill; Gorge of the Cltiffa ; In the Cedar 
Forest of Teniet-el-had; Sea, Hastings (almost 
rivalling Mr. Henry Moore in well-applied per¬ 
ception). Also the following as particularly able 
and successful, on a smaller or less elaborate 
scale:— Reeds near the Sea ; Roman Aqueduct near 
Cherchill ; Sunrise, Fish-Market, Hastings ; After 
a Storm, looking West, St. Leonards-on-Sea ; Sea 
and Mist; Mist; Rye, Sussex; Sunrise, Summer ; 
On the Thames; Dirty Weather. We may take 
the opportunity of observing that Mdme. Bodichon 
is not tlie only lady who has of late years turned 
her Algerian experiences to good artistic account. 
We were recently very much gratified by inspect¬ 
ing a series of Algerian sketches made hy Miss 
Miller, the daughter of a gentleman in Liverpool 
well-known in connexion with art matters. 
These deal more with the life and aspect of the 
population than Mdme. Bodichon’s paintings are 
wont to do, and they are full of rapid seizing of 
character and effect. 

Mb. 0. T. Newton, of the British Museum, 
whose deep and special knowledge of antique 
sculpture makes anything he may write on the 
subject of the greatest value, has contributed an 
interesting historv and description of the Greek 
sculptures from the vest const of Asia Minor in 
the British Museum, to the June number of the 
Portfolio. A largo photograph is given of the 
metope found by Dr. Sehliemann at Ilium Novum, 
representing Helios driving the chariot of the Sun; 
but Mr. Newton defers his notice of this work to 
his next article, in which he proposes to deal with 
the later Greek sculptures of Asia Minor. M. O. 
Rayet, writing on this metope in the Gazette, des 
Beau.v-Ar/s, unhesitatingly assigned the temple 
from which it was taken to the reign of Lysi- 
mnehus (323-282).• We are curious to learn 
whether Mr. Newton will agree to this date. 

The other articles in the Portfolio are the usual 
National Gallery notice and picture—this time a 
fine etching by Rajou of Velasquez's portrait of 
Philip IV.; the continuation of the “ Sylvan 
Year ; ” and a description of Romney Marsh and 
its surroundings, by Basil Champneys. 

The Paris papers announce that the artists of 
that city, with a view to protesting against the 
decisions of the academical juries of late years, 
have decided that a subscription shall be opened, 
having for its object the presentation of a medaille 
dhonneur to M. Corot, and already, notwithstand¬ 
ing that the promoters of this idea have not had 
recourse to the publicity of the press, it counts 
more than 400 adherents. Next week the sub¬ 
scribers are to meet to nominate a committee 
charged with the execution of the medal. A 
crown of laurels, the number of leaves in which 
coincide with the number of working years of the 
painter’s life, will accompany the gift. 

We understand that Sir Gilbert Scott is about 
to undertake some alterations in the interior of 
Durham Cathedral. He proposes to erect a very 
open choir-screen, and to re-arrange the stalls so 
that the back row shall be brought in front of the 
piers, instead of being between them, as is now 
the case. Their present position dates only from 
about the year 1845, when the Jacobean organ- 
screen was removed. The organ will probably be 
divided, and placed in the two opposite arches of 
the westernmost bay in the choir. The old stall 
ends—very rich and interesting examples of the 
carving of Charles I.’s time—are to be retained, 
a conservative measure which we hope will be 
imitated elsewhere. The prejudice against every¬ 
thing that is not Gothic has already cost us too 
many of these valuable post-Reformation fittings. 
Sir Gilbert also proposes to lay the choir with a 
marble pavement in what may be called the 
Italian fashion. 
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Jean Louis Hamon, the French painter, is 
dead. Ho was born at Plouha, in 1821, and was 
a pupil of l’uul Delaroche and the late M. Glevre. 
It was not till he was attached to the porcelain 
manufactory at Sevres that he came into notice. 
Every one knows his graceful little picture Ma 
Sauray est pus, his Bull, and his Reverie, which 
were in the Great Exhibition of 1851—charming 
little subjects, treated after the manner of the 
antique. 

Tin: prize of the Salon of 1874 has been awarded 
to M. Pierre-Adrien-I’ascal Lehoux by a majority 
of votes on the first ballot. M. Lehoux was born 
at Paris in 1844. 

The Exhibition at the Corps Ldgislatif is to 
close on the 15th instant, and will reopen on the 
22 nd, when an almost entirely different set of 
objects will be exhibited. 

It is stated that Mr. W. W. Story has just 
completed a statue of Alkestia, which is one of the 
sculptor's most successful works. The moment 
selected is that when the Queen of Pherae has but 
just returned to earth from her sojourn in Hades, 
and the expression of semi-consciousness on her 
face, and of doubt and bewilderment in her pose 
and figure, is said to be admirably rendered. 

Trrr. question of the proprietorship of the Sclilie- 
mann treasures will, it is reported at Athens, be 
referred to the courts of law, and as a preliminary 
required by the Bavarian code, still in force in 
regard to claims on property, a comprehensive list 
of all the articles in dispute has been drawn up. 
From this we learn that his collection consists of 
12,711 individual pieces, without counting the 
small fragments or other objects, which occur in 
large quantities or great numbers. There are 180 
bones and pieces of ivory; 2,(101 terra-cotta and 
clay objects; 770 figures in marble or stone ; and 
51,151 objects in various metals, including gold 
and silver, of which, among other articles, we may 
instance, in silver, 2 needles, 0 bracelets, 3 rings, 
10 cups or other drinking Vessels; and in gold, 
1 knife, 1 coronet, G bracelets, 2 rings, G8 ear¬ 
ring's or pendants. There are also 8,700 beads of 
various kinds; and 2 beakers and 5 ear-rings of 
amber. 

A medal, designed by M. J. C. Chaplain, has 
E’en struck in France to commemorate the siege 
of Paris. On the face of the medal is represented 
the city of Paris personified by a powerful woman 
wrapped in a military cloak, standing with a gun 
in her hands, leaning against the fortifications, 
a cannon at her feet. On the reverse is the 
monument commemorative of Charapigny, around 
which are inscribed the names and dates of the 
five battles that took place before Paris. Beneath 
are simply the words, “ Siege de Paris, 1870- 
1871.” 

The C'hronique contradicts the report that the 
painter Tassaert, whose death we recorded some 
weeks ago, died in indigent circumstances. He 
had, it seems, an income of 1,000 fr., besides a 
ension of GOO fr. from the Society of Painters, 
t is more probable, therefore, that the poor old 
man (lie was over eighty) fell asleep and got 
suffocated accidentally from the fumes of charcoal, 
than that ho committed suicide in despair and 
want, as the papers at first stated. The Society 
of Artistes-Peintres are going to raise a monument 
over his grave. 

The first French exhibition in black and 
white will be opened in July next, in the 
galleries of the journal Paris A VEau-furte. Works 
intended for this exhibition should be sent in be¬ 
fore June 20. 

Tee city of Boston is highly delighted at 
having gained the loan of the Due de Mont- 
pensier's collection of paintings by old masters. 
These paintings were, it is said, to have been ex¬ 
hibited at the Royal Academy (old masters) last 
winter, but in consequence of the Landseer exhi¬ 
bition they were not wanted, and were lying 


packed in case at Gibraltar, when an American, 
Sir. Arthur Codman, chanced to hear of them, and 
conceived the idea of securing the loan of them to 
America. The consent of the Duke was gained 
on condition that the Americans should pay all 
expenses, and insure the collection for 600,000 
dollars. The paintings are principally works of 
the Spanish school, and there is one important 
example of Murillo. They are to be exhibited in 
the Boston Athenaeum in a newlv-built gallery. 
America does not often get such an opportunity 
of studying the works of the old masters. 

The late senator, Charles Sumner, bequeathed 
the whole of his art collection a short time ago to 
Boston. Charles Sumner was one of the few 
American statesmen who took any interest in art. 

“ Wn\T the Moon shines upon ’’ is the title of 
a series of drawings in black and white, by Pro¬ 
fessor Hugo Knurr, that is now being exhibited bv 
the Austrian Art Union. The drawings, it is said, 
are very effective, and full of poetic feeling. They 
will be reproduced by the Art Union. 

The Westminster Gazette states that the 
Brompton Oratorians are about to build a new 
church on the same site as their present plain 
building. It is not to be built in the prevailing 
Gothic style, but is to afford Londoners a splendid 
example of Italian Renaissance. 

THE STAGE. 

“l’ARTICLE 47” AT THE PRINCESS’S TEEATRE. 

As literary work L'Article 47 has no extra¬ 
ordinary value. It contains some smart sayings, 
and shows some accurate and rather humorous 
observation of character, but the sayings are not 
smarter than those which any tolerably lively 
person utters in the moment of bien-ctre 
which is generally the moment of invention ; and 
the observation of character, though accurate, is 
too superficial to be keen. The success of the 
drama is essentially a stage success : a success de¬ 
pendent on strength and variety of incident; and 
yet it is a mistake to call L'Article'47 a sensation 
play, as that term is understood amongst us, for 
neither gorgeous scenery nor hair-breadth escapes, 
nor unlimited pistol-shots, contribute to its 
triumph. It is sought to interest us in the virtu¬ 
ous struggle of a man against the evil influence of 
his youth: against the plots and the commands of 
a woman whom in a moment of passion he has 
wounded, and who pursues him with something 
which it is difiicult to define as either love or 
hate. There is not the slightest attempt to make 
us sympathise with the efforts of the woman. 
Cora is as plainly bad as is the Dalilah of M. 
Octave Feuillet, and her deeds are even more in¬ 
consequent. But M. Belot himself is “ on the 
side of the angels.” No one would imagine from this 
work that he had written the notorious novel, 
Mademoiselle Giraiul, ma femme. Perhaps he 
desired to atone for this novel in some such a way 
as M. Ernest Feydeau atoned for Fanny by the 
respectable pages of Le Secret du Bonheur —a story 
almost too utilitarian for Bentham, aud too in¬ 
structive for Exeter Hall. 

But the means by which the interest is sought 
to be aroused—the methods of the novelist who 
has arranged his drama in six parts—are not such 
as take very firm hold either of a good London 
audience or of the Paris audiences of the Franyais, 
the Vaudeville, or the Gymnase. The treatment 
gives satisfaction to the audience of the Ambigu— 
indefatigable playgoers, who form queue at six, go 
in at seven, are tranquilly attentive for the next 
two hours, and more closely absorbed until mid¬ 
night. Nothing is narrated, except indeed what 
is narrated amid the parade of a court of justice. 
Everything passes before the eyes. 

The part of Cora is exactly suited to Mdme. 
Pasca. It makes a great demand upon physical force 
and energy. It makes a less demand, though still 
a considerable one, upon the common intelligence; 
and it makes hardly any demand at all upon that 


power of rapid and delicate and subtle sympathy 
with ever - changing current* of feeling which 
is, of course, at the root of all high success in 
imaginative work. Mdme. Pasca lias grace of 
movement and manner: she was never in need of 
that “ school of good breeding ’’ which exists 
at the Conservatoire. She has swift and decided 
action. She has the sagacity of a woman of the 
world, and the experience of a practised actress. 
She is without great pathos: her effects are broad: 
she is by no means a mistress of detail. Iler 

f assion can be violent, but it can rarely be warm, 
ler repose can be statuesque—it can rarely be 
tender and feminine. In L'Article 47, that part 
of her acting which compels the closest attention 
is the scene in which Cora, having waited power- 
lessly upon the determination of Georges du 
Hamel to escape from her toils, by telling his 
wife once for all what was their old relationship, 
is dismayed by the contempt with which he looks 
at her in her supreme effort—the effort, he says, 
of a mad woman—and then, when he has gone 
out, rocks herself despairingly with clasped hands 
and downcast head, and fancies at last that he 
is with her again, and keeps not even the reason 
that is required for revenge. Yet here, it should 
be noticed, the interest is more truly in the situa¬ 
tion than in the acting. Given bodily strength 
and sufficient intelligence in its interpreter, and 
the scene will act itself, one may say. It is not 
made the occasion for the display of high or 
delicate imaginative power. AY hat is really the 
best thing done by Marne. Pasca, throughout the 
piece, is her answer, in the second scene, to the 
question “ Vous l’aimez ? ” “ Quisait 1 ” answers 
Mdme. Pasca with" the tone of a fatalist—cir¬ 
cumstances shall guide her; chance shall guide 
her: she cannot guide herself. 

The general performance says much for the 
abilities of the regular company. M. Bilhaut is 
not without force in the part of the young husband 
who was once the lover of Cora. M. Didier is en¬ 
tirely satisfactory as a young man who returns to 
the bosom of his family from the saloons of Cora 
so soon as his pocket is as empty as his head. 
M. Schey is as amusing as it is possible to be in 
the small but very natural part of a provincial 
who is grievously disappointed not to be able to 
say all that he would like to say when he is called 
as a witness in a court of justice. M. Gouget Is 
a characteristic president of the court. Mdme. 
Dalloca is the mother of the accused, Georges du 
Hamel—he is wrongly accused, at the beginning, 
of an attempt to murder. Mdlle. Andrde Kelly is 
fittingly simple and plaintive as Du Hamel's wife, 
and Mdlle. Davenay plays with the utmost live¬ 
liness her part of a witness who has decided 
opinions, which both in and out of season she im¬ 
presses upon court and auditory. 

Frederick AVedmore. 

A play bv Mr. Robert Buchanan is in prepara¬ 
tion at the flaymarket. 

The theatrical event of the week has been the 
production, at the Opera Comique, of Lecocq’s 
latest work. GiroJU-Girojla is performed in 
London even before' it is performed in Paris; and 
it is given by its original interpreters, M. Hum¬ 
bert's company, from the Theatre des Fantaisies 
Parisiennes, at Brussels. Success of a certain 
kind was already assured for it. Probably it is as 
good, judged from a musician's point of view, as 
the Ftllc de Madame Anyot ; but it is as yet too 
early to say whether it can become as popular. 
At the Opdra Comique the best is done for it; 
and a good audience—an audience such as the 
music of a second-rate burlesque would hardly 
draw—appears to be entirely satisfied. 

Almost next door to the Opera Comique— 
that is, at the Globe—they are still playing La 
Fille de Madame Anyot, in English, and nowhere 
has it been better done. The band is good, and 
is well led; the chorus thoroughly trained; ths 
dresses fine; and the scenery and appointment* 
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satisfactory, save that in the choice of drapery 
for background in the second act there is a 
little mistake -which a woman of taste would 
detect in a minute. Mr. Cotte is a capital repre¬ 
sentative of Ange Pitou; Miss Loseby has rarely 
acted with more intelligence, or sung better than 
as Olairette; Miss Alice Cook sings with much 
spirit the air in the first act, which everybody 
knows; and Mdlle. CormSlie d’Anka is admirable 
as Mdlle. Lange. 

' The hot weather has put the genuine attractive¬ 
ness of our plays to the test, and Priile has been 
suddenly withdrawn from the Vaudeville, and 
Mont Blanc as suddenly from the Haymarket. 
The latter theatre contents itself for the moment 
with the Overland Route —good wine, that needs 
no bush, though it generally gets it; and at the 
Vaudeville they are playing the School for Scandal 
again. The cast is not quite so complete as when 
the comedy was first acted at this theatre two 
years ago, but in the main the performance is still 
excellent. Messrs. James and Thorne have re¬ 
sumed the parts of Sir Benjamin and Crabtree, 
which they deserted during the latter portion of 
the run of the piece, and the impersonations of 
Sir Peter, Lady Teazle, and Sir Oliver, by Mr. 
Fnrren, Miss Amy Fawsitt, and Mr. Horace 
Wigan, are, we believe, entirely truthful embodi¬ 
ments of characters which it is quite easy to make 
over-subtle. Or, to speak more accurately, the 
conception formed by each artist is, we believe, 
wholly right, and the execution only here and 
there, at a point or two, a little below it. 

Mr. Emert has been acting at the Surrey 
Theatre, in Little Em'ly. He has been playing, 
of course, the part of Feggotty, in which he is 
greatly successful. 

Mr. Oxexford's version of Mrs. Henry Wood’s 
best known tale has just been produced at the 
St. James’s Theatre. 

M. Delacour is the author of a new one-act 
comedy performed at the Gymnase under the title 
of Vnc Femme qui Meat. The woman’s lies are 
white lies, and there is a great mystery about a 
little thing. A wife's expenditure is perceptibly 
in excess of her recognised income. Her economies 
are still more remarkable. She saves a couple of 
thousand francs a month out of an income of three 
hundred. She says she gains her money by a 
lucky ticket in a lottery, and claims to have won 
a valuable time-piece which happens to have been 
won by her husband. The husband is anxious, 
but his wife has a candid face—so has the actress 
who impersonates her—and a satisfactory expla¬ 
nation is at last forthcoming. Her godfather bad 
on her marriage-day given her a secret present, of 
moneys upon which she could draw at her need. 
So all is settled happily: nothing but truth has 
been violated, and it does not seem to occur either 
to the husband or to any friend that the early de¬ 
ception about so slight a matter bodes no good to 
his future. This light piece is tolerably acted, 
but the interest shown in it is never very keen. 

We believe that, contrary to expectation, 
Mdine. Chaumont will not come to London this 
season. 

The Porte Saint Martin Theatre being now 
abandoned to spectacle, the tearful drama of Let 
Deux Orphelinet has been moved to the Chatelet. 

The Bouffes-Parisiens closes on Monday; and 
Madame Judic, its prima donna, will notre-appear 
in Paris until October. 

The company of the Od<5on are playing at 
Rouen. 

The 268th anniversary of the birth of Corneille 
was celebrated at the Fran^ais by one of its end¬ 
less evenings, from seven o’clock to midnight, 
when the Cid and Le Menteur were performed. 
The artists who took part were, of course, those 
whose speciality is wnat they style “ le grand 
repertoire ”—Maubant and Mounet-Sully, assisted 
by Delaunay, Mdlle. Tholer, Mdlle. Favart, and 


others. There was, of course, enthusiasm among 
an audience with whom Corneille is a religion. 

M. Got, at the Fran pais, has been playing his 
great part in Le Due Job —a performance in which 
it would have been well could we have seen him 
in London. 

The last nights of Le Sphinx are announced. 
It has yielded to M. Octave Feuillet about two 
thousand pounds, which is more than can be said 
for his first comedy, Le Bourgeois dc Rome, which 
was mildly hissed at the Odeon ns long ago as 
1840. 

A recent number of the Journal dee Savants 
has drawn attention to the now almost forgotten 
epics, lyrics, and dramas of its recently deceased 
editor, M. Pierre Lebrun, formerly Director of the 
then Imprimerie Royal of Paris. We think the 
remainder is not uncalled for, since some of 
Lebrun's pieces (ho began to scribble tragedies at 
the ape of twelve) are worthy of being rescued from 
oblivion. Ilis Ulysse, Cid d'Andalouse, and Marie 
Stuart, in which Talma took the principal parts, 
have great merit, while his lyrics have a certain 
realistic grace, reflected from the author’s strong 
love of nature, which entitles them to an honour¬ 
able place in modern French poetry. We are 
glad therefore to find that a reprint is meditated 
of Let (Euvres de Her re Lebrun, 1844r-1861. 

MUSIC. 

NEW musical publications. 

A PILE of what may be called musical ephemerae 
lies before us; and its constantly increasing bulk 
calls on us to deal with it before it becomes 
wholly unmanageable. Most of the pieces, happily, 
are such as to require no lengthened notice; and a 
few lines indicating their general characteristics 
will be nil that is needed. 

To take first the periodical publications. The 
numbers of the Musical Monthly for April and 
June (Enoch & Sons) are of the usual variety 
in their contents, which are moreover up to 
their average of merit. It will be satisfactory 
to those who take a pride in the musical reputa¬ 
tion of our countrymen to learn that the two best 
pianoforte pieces in the present numbers are both 
from English pens. These are the “Alla Mazurka” 
by Lindsay Sloper, and the “ Ballade ” by Ignace 
Gibsone, both of which are excellent. Very good 
too, and quite out of the beaten track, is a “ Marche 
Circassienne ” by Renaud de Yilbae. On the other 
hand, it must honestly be said there is one piece 
(fortunately but one) which we positively dislike 
—a so-called “ Reverie Poetique ” entitled “ La 
Nuit d'Octobre,” by Jules Philipot, which is vague, 
pretentious, and in ouo place absurd; this place 
being a cadenza marked “ Un chant d'oiseau.” No 
one of course expects the notes of a bird’s song to 
be exactly reproduced on the piano; but this 
cadenza, with the exception of the shake at the 
close, has not even the least affinity with the con¬ 
ventional treatment of the subject, and has nothing 
instead but passages which may be met with in 
hundreds of other pieces. Let our objection be 
clearly understood. It is not to the cadenza itself; 
if a mau chooses to insert a very commonplace 
“ flourish ” into his piece, it is his own business, 
and he has a perfect right to do so. The objection 
is to the affectation (unfortunately only too 
common) of giving such a ridiculous name to it 
as “Chant d'oiseau.” Some players, however, like 
this sort of thing, and it is possibly hypercritical 
to object. In any case there is quite sufficient 
thoroughly good music in each number to satisfy 
those who may share our opinion as to “La Nuit 
d’Octobre.” 

The vocal numbers of the same periodical also 
contain much good music—there being five songs 
in the April number, and four in that for June. 
Among those which can be selected for special 
praise are “ The Traveller,” by E. Lassen, “ Long¬ 
ing,” by W. Taubert, “ The Trysting Tree/’ by 
G. A. Macfarren, and “ The Hunter,” by J. B. 


Rongd. Lovers of the sentimental will also be 
pleased with Chavagnat’s “ I have lost my turtle¬ 
dove,” and Louisa Gray’s “ Since then.” 

The last number of the Organist's Quarterly 
Journal (Novello, Ewer & Go.) contains contribu¬ 
tions from five different writers. The first piece 
is a well-written and effective “ Offertoire,” by 0. 
A. Barry-, which contains a passage in octaves for 
the pedals on the third page that will rather 
trouble second-rate players. Next follow “ Twelve 
Short and Easy Preludes,” by August Bord, who 
has set himself much the same task as an author 
who would undertake to write twelve short essavs, 
each within the compass of six lines. Little can 
be said in so limited a space, and Herr Bord is 
therefore not to be blamed for saying little. The 
following “ Allegro Marziale,” bv F. E. Glad¬ 
stone, is bold and pleasing, and "well worthy of 
the reputation of the musician whose name it 
bears. The fourth piece, an “ Andante ” by J. II. 
Wallis, is in the French style—melodious but 
mild; and the last piece is a Prelude and Fugue, 
by Walter Wilmore, which presents no features 
for special comment. 

Part 12 of the Practical Choir Master (Metzler 
& Co.), which, like the publication last noticed, 
is edited by Dr. Spark of Leeds, contains, first, a 
“ Benedictus,” by Berthold Tours, written with 
the skill of a musician, but, to our thinking, less 
interesting in its ideas than some of the composer's 
other pieces; next an anthem, “ Above all Praise,” 
by B. H. Wortham, which parish choirs of any 
attainments will find both practicable and pleas¬ 
ing ; and lastly, an anthem by C. G. P. Griidener, 
“ The days of man are but as grass,” which con¬ 
tains an obbligato organ-part, and concludes 
effectively with the old German chorale, “ Es iat 
das Ileil uns kommen her.” 

To come now to pianoforte music. No. 2 of 
“ Wayside Sketches,”by Arthur 0‘Leary (Novello, 
Ewer & Go.), is a really excellent little piece 
both attractive and original in its themes, and 
skilfully treated. It is neither too long nor too 
difficult to deserve a wide popularity. The same 
composer's fantasia on “ There's nae luck about 
the house” (Lambom Cock), is also thoroughly 
well written. It is, however, both more brilliant 
and more difficult than the piece last noticed, and 
is indeed intended for players of a higher degree 
of proficiency. “ Two Sketches,” for the piano, 
by M. G. Carmichael (Augener & Co.), show very 
decided aptitude for composition, and a freedom of 
treatment in the harmonies which evinces consider¬ 
able practice. They are good enough to make us 
think that Miss Carmichael can do even better. 
The proof-sheets have been most imperfectly cor¬ 
rected ; for the pieces positively- swarm with mis¬ 
prints, though these are mostly not such as to 
mislead the player, as they consist chiefly of the 
omission of signs of transposition. “ Cease y-our 
Funning,” by Westley Richards (Lambom Cock), 
is a well-written set of variations on the old air, 
. in which Mr. Richards has adhered rather to the 
older model of variations, as found in Mozart, than 
to those of the more modem school, of which 
Schumann and Thalberg may, in totally different 
styles, be taken as examples. The same composer’s 
“ Capriccio ” for the piano (same publisher) sutlers 
from the not too common fault of a superabun¬ 
dance of ideas. Here are themes enough to make 
two or three capriccios; and the consequence is 
that, though containing many good points, the 
piece as a whole is discursive and wanting in 
unity. Fewer ideas and more development would 
have" benefited it greatly. “Gavotte Modeme” 
en Ut, par Berthold Tours (Weekes and Co.), is & 
very successful attempt to combine the old dance 
form with nineteenth century harmony and treat¬ 
ment. The little piece, though unpretending, is 
thoroughly good. “ The Russian National Hymn,” 
by Boyton Smith (same publishers), is a pibce 
aoccasion, called forth, doubtless, by the recent 
visit of the Czar to this country. It is quite con¬ 
ventional both in form and treatment. Two 
pieces by Arthur Fox, entitled respectively, 
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“ Meditation ” and “ Heartsease,” are neither par¬ 
ticularly bad nor remarkably good. 

Of vocal music, we can mention with commen¬ 
dation, as a really pleasing little song, “The 
Shadow on my Heart,” by Arthur O’Leary (No- 
vello, Ewer & Co.). “ The Twilight is sinking,” 
by Wilfred E.. Bendall (Weekes & Oo.), is a 
simple but elegant little ballad skilfully harmonised. 
“ Dreams of Home,” by Alexander Eeichardt 
(same publishers), is a song composed in memory, 
of Dr. Livingstone, which, though its quality 
cannot be described as inferior, will probably owe 
whatever popularity it is destined to attain rather 
to the subject than to the music. “ Deceived,” 
song, by Marie de Brockton (The Charing Cross 
Publishing Company), is one of those numerous 
pieces which have no business to be published at 
all. A composer has no more right to print, a 
piece of music when he has not studied harmony, 
than an author would have to publish a book if he 
could not write correct English. No natural 
feeling for music is a compensation for this short¬ 
coming, which is more injurious than the parallel 
case supposed, inasmuch as while any educated 
reader would at once notice inaccuracies in 
writing, the large majority of amateurs would 
not be aware of mistakes in harmony, and 
thus their tastes would, unknown to them¬ 
selves, become vitiated. In all probability, how¬ 
ever, the composer herself is in the present case 
not aware that there is anything amiss with her 
accompaniments! “ The Word and the Look,” 

by G. A. B. Beecroft (Weekes & Co.), is a pretty, 
though slightly commonplace ballad. Three songs 
by C. Villiers Stanford (Chappell & Co.), from 
George Eliot's Sjmnish Gipsy, bearing the titles, 
“The World is great,” “Bright, O bright Fe- 
dalma,” and “ The Radiant Dark,” are, it is to be 
feared, almost too good to be very popular. They 
display real' musical feeling, and not a little 
originality; but they appeal rather to cultivated 
musicians than to the general public. Ijastly, there 
remains to notice a part-song, “ Wake, dearest 
love,” by Westley liichards (Lambom Cock), of 
which it will be sufficient to say that it is both 
melodious, and well-written for the voices. 

Ebenezeb Prout. 


The fourth of the Crystal Palace Summer Con¬ 
certs, which took place last Saturday, was devoted 
to English composers, and was remarkable alike 
for its judiciously representative character and its 
preposterous length. We have before had occa¬ 
sion to remark on the excessive length of these 
otherwise admirable concerts; but the present was 
the most unreasonable that we ever remember, 
containing no less than twenty-one numbers. 
Every school of English music was represented 
with more or less fulness. As illustrations of the 
part-song and madrigal, were given Edwardess 
“In going.to my lonely bed,” Morley’s “Now is 
the month of maying,” Gibbons’s “ The Silver 
Swan,” and Pearsall’s “ Oh, who will o’er the 
downs so free while Croft's chorus, “ Cry aloud 
and shout,” furnished a specimen of the English 
cathedral music ; and as glee writers, Bishop 
(“ Sleep, gentle lady ” and “ Foresters, sound the 
cheerful horn ”), Goss (“ O thou whose beams ”), 
and Webbe (“ Discord, dire Sister ") were brought 
forward. Songs were given by Purcell, Arne, Boyce, 
Balfe, Wallace, Hatton, and Bennett. Mr. J. F. 
Barnett gave a very good performance of the last 
two movements of Bennett’s Fourth Concerto; Dr. 
Stainer contributed two solos on the organ; and 
the orchestral pieces given were Mr. Macfarren’s 
overture to Chevy Chase, the scherzo from Mr. J. 
F. Biijnett's (MS.) Symphony in A, and a selec¬ 
tion from Mr. Arthur Sullivan’s graceful and 
pleasing music to the Merchant of Venice. The 
principal vocalists were Mdme. Lemmens-Sher- 
rington, Mdme. Patey, Mr. E. Lloyd, and Signor 
Foli; the glees were sung by the London Vocal 
Union, under tho direction of Mr. F. Walker, and 
the choruses by the Crystal Palace choir. In the 
absence of Mr. Manns, Mr. Arthur Sullivan 


officiated as conductor. With the exception of 
the undue length already referred to, the concert 
was an admirable one. 

The Cambridge University Musical Society 
gave two most excellent concerts in the Guildhall, 
Cambridge, on the 2nd and- 3rd of June. The 
first was a chamber-concert, at which, among 
other things, Raff’s sonata in 0 minor for piano 
and violin was performed for the first time in 
England. The second was a full choral and orches¬ 
tral concert, the chorus consisting of the members 
of the society, while the orchestra was chiefly 
composed of amateurs, a few well-known London 
professionals (among them Herr Straus as leader), 
being engnged for the most important parts. The 
first part of the concert was miscellaneous, the 
most important items being the overture to Eg- 
moot, and a pianoforte concerto, by Mr. C. V. 
Stanford, the conductor of the society—a very 
interesting and clever work, the solo part of which 
was played in a most admirable manner by Mr. 
M'Clintock—one of the best amateur pianists we 
have ever listened to. The second part of the 
conceit consisted of Schumann’s Paradise and the 
Peri —a most formidable task for an amateur 
society. The performance, however, making al¬ 
lowance for a little coarseness, the inevitable re¬ 
sult of not being able to have more than one 
rehearsal with the band, was in the highest degree 
creditable to all concerned in it. The solo parts 
were sung by the Misses Ferrari, Miss Jessie Jones, 
and three amateur members of the society—Messrs. 
Murray, Borissow, and Jekyll, all of whom ac¬ 
quitted themselves excellently. Both band and 
chorus were very good, and great praise is due to 
Mr. Stanford for the complete success of the per¬ 
formance. 

Thf. Daily Keics of Monday last coiltains a very 
interesting letter from a special correspondent 
giving an account of the present state of Wagner's 
new theatre at Bayreuth, and of the preparations 
being made for the performances of the Ping des 
Nibelungen, which are now definitively (?) fixed to 
take place in the summer of 1870. 

In Vienna the long-lost manuscript score of 
Schubert’s music to the melodrama l)ie Zauber- 
harfe has lately been discovered. The work is said 
to be unsuitable for performance ; but the overture 
(erroneously published as the overture to Rosa- 
munde) is one of the best-known and deservedly 
most popular of Schubert’s orchestral works. 

Maurice Strakosch, the well-known impre¬ 
sario of the Italian operas in Paris and New York, 
intends to start a similar enterprise in Berlin, and 
negotiations are in progress to secure one of the 
theatres of that city for a winter season of three 
or four months. Besides the older Italian operas, 
such as It Barbiere, Semiramide, Most in Eyitto, 
and Tell, it is intended also to produce the operas 
of Mozart. 

From Shanghai we learn that Mdme. Arabella 
Goddard’s concerts have drawn good houses, and 
that “her masterly interpretation of Beethoven 
and Thalberg was a valuable lesson to those who 
were fortunate enough to have attended." By 
latest advices we hear that Mdme. Goddard had 
arrived at Singapore from China, and proposed to 
give one or two performances there. 

A discovert has been made within the present 
month, at Vienna, of the original score of the 
Zauberharfe of Franz Schubert, which, after 
having been brought out at the Vienna Theatre 
many years ago, was taken off the boards and lost 
sight of till its recent accidental discovery in a 
perfect form by Dr. Kafka, the well-known teacher 
of music. The MS. has been submitted for the 
inspection of Messrs. Herbeck and Dumba, who 
are agreed in their opinion of its authenticity, and 
also as to that of several overtures and the entire 
score of his JIduslicher Krieg, which were re¬ 
covered at the same time. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

The Further Report on the Utrecht Psalter, by 
Sir T. Duffus Hardy, in answer to the eight 
Reports made to the Trustees of the British 
Museum, by Mr. E. A. Bond, the Rev. H. O. 
Coxe, Sir Digby Wyatt, Mr. Westwood, Canon 
Swainson, and others, was issued this week. We 
hope shortly to give a notice of this very exhaus¬ 
tive reply to the objections raised against Sir T. 
Hardy 8 First Report. 

A few months prior to his death last summer, 
Thornton Hunt placed in the hands of Mr. 
Townshend Mayer, of Richmond, all the papers of 
Leigh Hunt for examination and such public use 
as Mr. Mayer might deem expedient. The papers 
comprise, of unpublished matter, MS. plays more 
or less complete, note books, and a large amount 
of correspondence ranging over fifty years with 
the most celebrated of Leigh Hunt's contempo¬ 
raries. Mr. Townshend Mayer has decided to use 
some of the latter as materials for a series of 
articles, the first of which will appear in the St. 
James s Magazine and United Empire Revieio for 
July, and will be entitled “Leigh Hunt and B. 
R. ilavdon ■, ” some interesting and characteristic 
letters from the latter will be given entire. The 
series will not be confined to the pages of the St. 
James's Magazine. 

We are glad to learn that Sir Frederick Graham, 
of Netherby, has consented to allow the Historical 
MSS. Commissioners to examine his collection of 
papers, which include, among other valuable docu¬ 
ments, a mass of official and private correspondence 
of Lord Preston, chiefly with James II. 

Mr. Allan J. Crosbt has just completed a 
new volume of his Calendar of Foreign Papers of 
the Reign of Elizabeth, in the Rolls Series. The 
period comprises the years 150!), 1570, and 1571; 
and important documents relating to Scottish 
affaire about the time of the death of the Regent 
Murray, the religious wars in France, the negotia¬ 
tions for a marriage between Elizabeth and-the 
Duke of Anjou, &c., will for the first time be 
brought to light. 

A series of popular and educational lectures 
on the History and Philology Of Assyria and 
Egypt, on the plan followed by the continental 
professors, will probably soon be originated under 
the sanction of the council of the Biblical Archae¬ 
ology Society. Further particulars will be here¬ 
after announced. 
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LITERATURE. 

The English in Ireland in the Eighteenth 
Century. By J. H. Froude, M.A. In 
Three Volumes. (London : Longmans & 
Co., 1872-1874) 

The first volume of The English in Ireland, 
•which was published in 1872, brought us 
■down to the accession of George III.—a few 
years beyond the date at which the Parlia¬ 
mentary history of Ireland may be said to 
begin. Most of our readers will remember 
the startling picture of Irish society which 
that volume presented to us, and at a time, 
too, when it has been usual to believe that 
Ireland was exceptionally tranquil. Of the 
substantial truth of Mr. Froude’s repre¬ 
sentation there can be little doubt, as it is 
founded on depositions which are preserved 
in Dublin Castle, and which, according to 
our author, record even worse brutalities 
than he has ventured to repeat. At the 
same time it is quite possible that Mr. Froude 
may have fixed his gaze too exclusively on 
the dark side of things, and that the lights 
and shadows of Irish life in the last century 
deserve to have been mingled in rather less 
unequal proportions than he has allotted 
to them. He himself admits that there was 
a class, and, to judge from his language, a 
considerable class, of noblemen and gentle¬ 
men who were neither absentees nor place- 
hunters, and who lived on their estates 
in dignified retirement, untainted by the 
national vices of drinking, duelling, and 
gambling. There must therefore have been 
numerous districts of Ireland in which 
the farmers and peasantry were pro¬ 
sperous and contented, the landlords con¬ 
scientious and respected, and where the 
crimes which flourished elsewhere in 
such rank luxuriance had no existence. 
On this supposition we think it may fairly 
be objected to Mr. Froude that he leaves 
upon the reader’s mind an impression not 
consistent with the facts; an impression, 
namely, that the social condition of Ireland 
a hundred years ago was exclusively made 
up of misery, vice, crime, corruption, and 
neglect. He mentions the existence of 
more healthy elements. But he mentions 
them and passes on. He never dwells at all on 
the brighter side of the picture. Still, no 
doubt, when every allowance is made for want 
of due proportion, enough remains to establish 
over and over again the truth of his central 
proposition, namely, that in Ireland the law 
was all but impotent, andthat England having 
failed in more than one attempt to govern 
Ireland according to her own ideas, was 
content to tie the hands of the Papists, and 
leave the country to itself. To do this, as 
Mr. Froude well says, is permitted to no 
nation or government under the sun. And 
from this original contempt of obligations 
which no State can repudiate with safety, 
bavo flowed all the subsequent difficulties 


and dangers of which Ireland has been the 
cradle. No serious misconceptions therefore 
can result from the disproportionate promi¬ 
nence which Mr. Froude appears to have 
assigned to the blacker features of his story. 
And there is only one other point to which 
we think it necessary to call attention. It 
seems to us that Mr. Froude might have 
been with advantage a little more attentive 
to the chronological order of events. We 
often find mention of events in their 
later stages, or their more remote 
operation, of which we search in vain for 
the beginning. We find it asserted, for 
instance, on such and such a page, that the 
English Government had levied certain 
duties on Irish manufactures: but there 
is no reference to the date when this was 
done, nor any clue to it in the index. Or 
again, Mr. Froude is of course under the 
frequent necessity of mentioning an Act of 
Parliament, known as the “ 6th of George 
the First,” asserting the right of the 
King, Lords and Commons of Great Britain 
to make laws binding upon Ireland. But we 
cannot find in Mr. Froude’s volumes any 
account of the passing of this Act. And on 
the whole we must ask Mr. Froude to excuse 
us for saying that the arrangement of his 
work—the sequence of events, that is, and 
the disposition of material—seems susceptible 
of considerable improvement. 

It is somewhat difficult to extract any¬ 
thing like an orderly narrative out of that 
tangled web of Irish history which stretches 
from the Great Rebellion to the final esta¬ 
blishment of the Revolution. But there ap¬ 
pear to have been within that period three 
distinct schemes for a “ settlement ” of that 
unfortunate country, designed respectively 
by Wentworth, by Cromwell, and by James 
the Second. The two first attempts were 
alike based on the principle of stamping out 
Popery, though they differed from each 
other in the instrument employed for that 
purpose—Wentworth relying on Anglican¬ 
ism, and Cromwell on Puritanism. James 
the Second, of course, aimed at nothing less 
than re-establishing a Roman Catholic 
kingdom of Ireland, supported exclusively 
by the Roman Catholic population, and 
on this attempt it is needless to dwell at any 
length. Mr. Froude regrets very deeply 
that the Cromwellian settlement was not 
allowed time to work itself out, being con¬ 
vinced that the Celtic stomach, which 
rejected Anglicanism, would by degrees 
have assimilated a more enthusiastic form of 
Protestantism, and that in another gene¬ 
ration Ireland would have been as Protestant 
as Scotland, and as loyal to the Crown as 
England. Seeing, however, that, as a matter 
of fact, Presbyterianism did fail as much as 
Anglicanism in performing the task allotted 
to it, we may fairly require that the excuses 
which are made for the one shall also be 
extended to the other. Had Cromwell lived 
the Puritan scheme would have succeeded, 
is Mr. Froude’s position. But it is equally 
open to a Churchman to contend that had 
Strafford lived, the Anglican scheme would 
have succeeded. That it failed after the Revo¬ 
lution is nothing to the purpose. In the 
first place, neither the one plan nor the other 
could have succeeded without the master 
mind which designed it to watch over its 


progress to maturity. And in the second 
place, the Church had no fairer play in 
Ireland in the eighteenth century than the 
Presbyterian had. She was'treated on a 
large scale as the Welsh Church was treated 
on a small scale, she was studiously clothed 
with the livery of conquest, and divested 
as far as was possible of every element 
of nationality. But Wales herself is a 
proof that there is nothing in the 
Anglican ritual inherently repulsive to the 
Celt. Before the Revolution there were 
no stouter Churchmen between the two 
channels than the Welsh people. And such 
being the case, we see no reasons why, under 
similar conditions, the Irish should not have 
been so too. If tho Reformation had been 
carried out in Ireland as it was in England, 
the Irish would have glided imperceptibly 
into the new order of things as the Welsh 
did. And even as it was, we cannot think 
tho Church of Ireland failed as a missionary 
church for the reasons assigned by Mr. 
Froude:— 

“ Before a man can persuade others to accept 
him as a guide, he must know his own mind, and 
be ready with a Yes or No, on the questions with 
which his hearers are perplexed. On the points 
which divide Protestant from Romanist, the 
Anglican answers Y T es and No. Is there a Chris¬ 
tian priesthood? There is, and there is not. Is 
there a Real Presence in the Eucharist ? There is, 
and there is not. Is baptism necessary to salva¬ 
tion P It is, and it is not. Such hesitating modes 
of thought may be prudent and cautious, but they 
will make no converts.’’ 

It seems to us that the objection which 
occurs so forcibly to Mr. Froude is one that 
can only occur at all to educated minds. 
Educated miuds may at the same time be 
more disposed to waive such an objection. 
But to persons unaccustomed to exercise 
their reasoning powers, it - is not very likely 
to present itself. They do not put principles 
or systems, but only individuals, to the 
question ; and whatever answers may be ex¬ 
torted from Anglicauism under the screw of 
a relentless logic, tho answer here supposed 
is not to be extorted from Anglicans. We, 
indeed, deny tho correctness of Mr. Froude’s 
definition of Anglicanism. But even grant¬ 
ing its truth, we dispute the conclusion ho 
derives from it. 

At the accession of George the Third, the 
Irish Parliament had just begun to wake 
up. In 1753 Ireland was sufficiently pro¬ 
sperous to have a surplus of revenue over 
expenditure, and on the disposal of this 
surplus debates took place which laid the 
foundation of a regular Parliamentary op¬ 
position. At this time there were four great 
families in Ireland who, if it suited them to 
agree, could dictate their own terms to the 
Castle. The Fitzgeralds, the Boyles, tho 
Ponsonbys, and the Beresfords virtually re¬ 
turned the House of Commons ; and a great 
part of Mr. Froude’s histoiy is simply the 
history of their intrigues. Successive Vice¬ 
roys struggled to resist their influence. But 
they could only defeat them by the employ¬ 
ment of mercenaries against them. And 
between purchasing a patriot and purchas¬ 
ing a peer the difference was hardly worth 
considering. As Mr. Froude observes, the 
only chance of escape lay in dispensing with 
the House of Commons altogether, by making 
the hereditary revenue of the Crown suffice 
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for the expenses of government. Could this 
have been accomplished, and the necessity 
of obtaining supplies from Parliament have 
been got rid of, many useful reforms could 
have been effected in the condition of Ire¬ 
land, which might materially have changed 
her history. But the obstacle to this con¬ 
summation lay in the inveterate jobbery 
which had become an integral part of the 
English system of government. It had long 
been the convenient practice of the English 
Ministers to quarter political adherents or 
royal favourites on the Irish establishment. 
And they would not relinquish this resource 
even for the regeneration of the country. Lord 
Townshcnd, the most able and conscientious 
viceroy whom Ireland had yet known, found 
all his best intentions wrecked upon this 
sunken rock. And an admirable paper of in¬ 
structions, drawn up for him by George III., 
in 1765, of which Mr. Froude speaks in 
terms of tbo warmest eulogy, for the same 
reason became a dead letter. The young 
King was really anxious to do his duty. He 
saw what Ireland wanted, and he went 
straight to the point. But “the system” 
was too much for him, and the oligarchy 
remained masters of the field. While such 
was the Parliamentary situation of affairs at 
the period in question, religious parties were 
divided into four sections. Both Roman 
Catholics and Protestants were subdivided 
into two species, though not separated from 
each other by exactly analogous differentials. 
The Roman Catholic sections were divided 
from each other by political, the Protestant 
by clerical, distinctions. The old dispos¬ 
sessed families of Irish Catholics, who had 
sunk into the ranks of the peasantry, but 
who still preserved plans of their estates, 
and went through the form of settling and 
resettling them on all proper occasions, were 
the “ irreconcileables ” of the Popish party, 
and no relaxation of the penal laws or of 
civil disabilities would have seemed of any 
value to them Unaccompanied by the resti¬ 
tution of their property. This party looked 
to France or Spain as their deliverer, and 
would be satisfied with nothing short of 
complete separation from England. The 
Anglo-Irish Roman Catholics, on the other 
hand, who had been left in possession 
of their lands, were as a rule loyal to 
Great Britain, and anxious only for the repeal 
of laws which were the source of great social 
inconvenience to them. The Protestant 
party, in turn, was divided into churchmen 
and dissenters, and between these the dif¬ 
ference was purely ecclesiastical. The differ¬ 
ence between the Roman Catholics was not 
one which prevented them from joining to¬ 
gether up to a certain point in pursuit of a 
common object. But the difference between 
the Anglicans and the Presbyterians did 
prevent them from doing so. The latter 
were still under all their old disabili¬ 
ties. The Test Act was in full force; 
and they wore made every day to feel their 
inferiority, in spite of the great services which 
they had rendered to the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment. Between the two “ centres ”—the 
Anglican aristocracy that is, and the Roman 
Catholic—there was always a tendency to 
accommodation ; but it never came to more 
than that. Old jealousies could not so easily 
be allayed ; and neither the Irish Bishops 


nor the Romish priests were backward in 
fomenting them. But the conciliatory atti¬ 
tude and loyal professions of the one class of 
Roman Catholics, in which there is every 
reason to suppose they were perfectly sin¬ 
cere, seem to have blinded the English 
Government to the implacable hostility of 
the other; and to have been one great cause 
which led to the early successes of the rebels 
in 1798. While, however, the disabilities 
under which both Popish and Protestant dis¬ 
senters alike laboured were to some extent 
forgotten in the hatred which they bore each 
other, there were other grievances which all 
Irishmen alike could feel. Poyning’s Act 
by which all Irish measures must be sub¬ 
mitted to the English Government before 
they could be passed at home, and the Act of 
George the First asserting the right of the 
English Government to pass laws which 
should be binding upon Ireland, rankled in 
the minds of Irish patriots and politicians. 
But the impolitic restrictions laid by Great 
Britain on the trade and commerce of Ireland 
were felt by every class in the kingdom, and 
more particularly by the “ Irish Colony,” as 
Mr. Froude calls the English in Ireland, 
whom Great Britain was bound by every 
means in her power to encourage and protect. 
In 1663, Ireland was excluded from the 
benefit of the Navigation Act, and compelled 
to import all her goods in English ships. 
In 1698 her woollen manufacture was ruined 
by the imposition of prohibitive export 
duties. And some time in the eighteenth 
century her linen trade, which had been left 
free when her wool growers had been ex¬ 
cluded from the market, was laid under 
similar restrictions. These various imposi¬ 
tions had not been without their effect on 
the inhabitants of the island. The Presby¬ 
terians of the north, the most thriving and 
industrious part of the Irish population, had 
emigrated to America in considerable num¬ 
bers when the wool trade was destroyed. 
Twenty years afterwards, when all hope of 
their sectarian position being improved was 
finally at an end, a still larger exodus began. 
And lastly, in 1772, the discontent which 
had been caused by religious and commercial 
grievances was resuscitated in a heightened 
form, and under more exasperating circum¬ 
stances, by a wound inflicted upon agri¬ 
culture. Notwithstanding the injurious 
effects of recent legislation, such was the 
fertility of the soil and the industry of the 
inhabitants, that the flax trade still prospered. 
The farmers grew rich. The land was every¬ 
where well cultivated: and the whole face of 
the country in these more fortunate provinces 
•wore the aspect of happiness and plenty. 
Hearing of these things, one of the wealthiest 
of the Irish absentees, the Marquis of Done¬ 
gal, determined as his leases fell in to exact 
enormous fines for the renewal of them. 
The tenants were unable to pay them. The 
capitalists of Belfast and Lisburn stepped 
in over their heads; and, the example of 
the Marquis being generally followed, hun¬ 
dreds of families suddenly found themselves 
ejected from the land which they had held 
for generations, and which to some extent 
had been rendered productive by their own 
labour. Then began a third and a more 
fatal emigration of the flower of the Ulster 
i yeomanry. Already exasperated by year* 


of religious humiliation, this last act of 
oppression drove over the Atlantic shipload 
after shipload of that stubborn and vindic¬ 
tive race, till it is calculated that more than 
thirty thousand of them had rejoined their 
kinsmen in the colonies, there to be fore¬ 
most in the work of exciting rebellion 
against England, and to avenge on 
the Potomac and Ohio the • wrongs of 
Antrim and Roscommon. There were 
many, however, who were too poor to 
cross the ocean, and these took their own 
revenge in their own way on the obnoxious 
strangers. They hamstrung their cattle, 
burned their farmsteads, and tore up their 
leases and agreements. The riots were put 
down by military force, but the mischief 
was done. The King, the Cabinet, and the 
English House of Commons understood and 
deplored the infatuation of the Irish land¬ 
lords, who were cutting the ground from 
under their own feet, as well as sending so 
formidable a reinforcement to the mutinous 
spirits in America. But the Irish House of 
Commons only resolved that the fines asked 
were not excessive, and that the resistance 
provoked by them was an invasion of the 
rights of property. Lord Chesterfield, in 
writing to his friend the Bishop of Water¬ 
ford some few years before, had declared 
that if the soldiers had killed only half as 
many landlords as they had Whiteboys, it 
would have been much better for the coun¬ 
try. Chesterfield is a witness above sus¬ 
picion ; and when we find him on the samo 
side as Mr. Froude, the conviction is forced 
upon one’s mind that, though there might 
be many Irish landlords of a different cha¬ 
racter, the bad ones formed the majority, 
and were not less black than he has 
painted them. Whiteboys and Oakboys, 
Hearts of Steel and Peep-o’-Day Boys— 
the various lawless associations which suc¬ 
ceeded one another in quick succession, and 
familiarised the Irish with conspiracy, kino 
causas habuere. The condition of Ireland dur¬ 
ing the eighteenth century was one long 
course of preparation for the rebellion of 
’98. And the discipline of the insurgents 
who followed Father John and Father Kern, 
and the secrecy and celerity of their move¬ 
ments, were the natural product of that 
system of organised outrage which broke 
out in one part of Ireland as fast as it sub¬ 
sided ifl another. 

Such in brief was the condition of the 
Island of Saints during the lifetime of the 
generation which preceded the American 
war; and it was the American war which 
finally brought matters to a crisis. At war- 
no t only with our revolted colonies, but 
with France, Spain, and Holland into the 
bargain, England had neither soldiers nor 
ships to spare for the protection of Ireland. 
The Channel swarmed with privateers, who 
not only captured our merchantmen, but 
landed on the coast, which they ravaged 
and pillaged with impunity. Irishmen de¬ 
clared that if England was unable to de¬ 
fend them, they must be permitted to defend 
themselves. Hence the formation of the 
Irish volunteers, who in the absence of any 
regular force were for the time masters of 
Ireland. It appears at this time to have 
been possible that a combined insurrection 
of Catholics and Protestants should break 
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out, with which England would he power¬ 
less to cope. She had alienated both 
Papists and Presbyterians by religious dis¬ 
abilities, and both Protestants and Papists 
by commercial and constitutional restric¬ 
tions. Her “army of occupation” was 
just as disaffected as those it was meant 
to hold in check. And if Ireland was not 
to be conciliated, she must either be recon¬ 
quered or abandoned. Of the two last al¬ 
ternatives there was of course no serious 
thought. And the Government gave way at 
all points — the penal laws against the 
Catholics were relaxed; one by one the 
commercial restrictions were abolished; 
Poyning’s Act and the sixth of George I. 
were repealed ; and it appeared for a brief 
period as if a reconciliation of the two 
countries had finally taken place, as if the 
suspicions and jealousies of the patriotic 
party had been removed for ever, and Popish 
hostility reduced to eternal insignificance. 

“Now at last all obstacles to the Irish mil¬ 
lennium were gone, every measure had been granted 
which the people had demanded as necessary for 
their happiness. The new era might now begin as 
soon as it liked.” 

Mr. Froude is not so bitter even on 
English misgovernment as he is upon the 
childish credulity of English statesmen, who 
have allowed themselves so often to be the 
dupes of phantoms such as these. Then, as 
more recently, discord would be bound in 
chains, and cast howling into outer darkness. 
Then, as more recently, the recognition of 
Irish ideas was to work a miracle on Ireland, 
“ to pluck from her memory a rooted sorrow; ” 
and then, as more recently, these short¬ 
lived hopes were doomed to absolute disap¬ 
pointment. Every concession by England 
was only used by Ireland as a stepping-stone 
to fresh demands,. and the removal of one 
grievance was only regarded as an additional 
reason for the discovery of a new one. 

“ Uno nvvilso non deficit alter 
Aureus, et simili frondescit virga metallo.” 
There is reason to doubt, however, whether 
all the English statesmen of that day were 
equally deceived. The Duke of Portland, in 
his correspondence with Lord Shelburne, 
hints at an alternative scheme in place of the 
proposed concessions, and that was nothing 
less than to cut Ireland adrift, and to let 
her settle these questions for herself. Mr. 
Froude thinks it a great pity that this ex¬ 
periment was not tried:— 

“ No foreign power could have penetrated the 
floating patrol with which England could have 
surrounded her shores, and shut her up within 
her own limits. Protestant and Catholic, Dis¬ 
senter and Churchman, Anglo-Irishman and Celt, 
would have enjoyed to the full the freedom for 
which they were so clamorous. A few years of 
liberty on those terms would probably have satis¬ 
fied Grattan. The mutinous colony would have 
discovered the meaning of the ‘ nationality ’ which 
they were so anxious to revive; and such of the 
population of both races as survived when another 
MacMorrough re-invited England’s interference, 
would have been contented to remain for the 
future members of the British Empire on less mi- 
easy terms.” 

He even thinks that if the crisis bad occurred 
after, instead of before, the great victories of 
Elliott and Rodney, it possibly might have 
been tried. And it would, we agree with 
him, have been tho solution of a great many 


problems. However, the opportunity was 
not offered; and the sixteen years which 
followed between the establishment of the 
constitution of 1782 and the rebellion of 
1798 do bnt add another chapter to that 
curious history of legislative failures which 
the Liberal statesmen of England appear to 
have read backwards. Not satisfied with 
the freedom now assured to their trade, the 
Irish sugar refiners, and Irish silk and 
woollen manufacturers, began to clamour for 
protection; for a prohibitive tariff, that is, 
against English goods. Not satisfied with the 
repeal of Poyning's Act, and the Act of 
George I., which they had protested was 
all that they required, the Irish patriots 
now required complete constitutional auto¬ 
nomy ; to have no other connexion, that is, 
with Great Britain, than Great Britain had 
at that time with Hanover. They now in¬ 
sisted on protection and nationality with the 
same frantic vehemence as they had formerly 
displayed in the pursuit of free trade and 
legislative independence. One step was 
leading to another. And it soon in fact be¬ 
came evident that there was no alternative 
between going to these extreme lengths and 
a union of the two legislatures. The demands 
of Ireland were irreconcileable with the ex¬ 
isting constitution: and nnless we were 
prepared to let her swing free of England 
altogether, retaining only her allegiance to 
the English Crown, the connexion mnst be 
drawn still closer,- and she must he incor¬ 
porated with this country like Scotland. The 
more far-sighted of the statesmen of the day 
had become convinced of this necessity before 
the outbreak of the rebellion. But the re¬ 
bellion supplied them with the opportunity 
which they wanted, and one obstacle to the 
good government of Ireland was removed in 
the shape of a legislative assembly, the sole 
object of whose members, or at least of two- 
thirds of them, may he summed np in the 
single word—plunder. But, as Mr. Froude 
very properly insists, the evil, though in a 
milder form, and on another scene, still 
flourishes, and mnst continue to flourish, as 
long as the “ Irish vote ” is made the object 
of party tactics; and as long as we refuse to 
recognise that under every demand for legal, 
social, or ecclesiastical reform which is made 
by the representatives of Celtic Ireland, lies 
the one hidden purpose which has animated 
four-fifths of the nation since the days of 
Cromwell; namely, entire separation from 
England, and the restitution of the soil 
to the children of the old proprietors. 
Everything else is but a pretext. That this 
state of feeling may be due to English mis¬ 
government does not affect the practical 
bearings of the subject. What bad govern¬ 
ment has done, good government cannot 
necessarily undo. Allopathy cannot always 
cure what it would certainly have prevented. 
Some poisons once admitted into the human 
constitution, though healthy habits, a careful 
diet, and skilful pharmacy may hold them 
in suspense, are, in fact, ineradicable, and 
sure to reassert themselves at intervals, 
though it may he under different forms. The 
poison in the Celtic blood is hatred of the 
English supremacy ; and to legislate for Ire¬ 
land in the expectation that any particular 
measure can succeed in eradicating that, is 
the merest quackery. The disease may wear 


itself out under healthier conditions of 
national life. But that will take at least 
another century. And in the mean time it 
is madness to give way to propositions of 
what we disapprove on principle, in hopes' 
of propitiating a people in whose eyes all 
our gifts are Grecian ones. So said her 
orators in 1782; and so think her people 
still. 

Such we take to he the moral of this very 
interesting work. Space has compelled us to 
pass over many of its details : the Whiteboys 
flitting over the mountains on their barbar¬ 
ous errands, their white shirts gleaming in 
the moonlight, and the terrified shepherds 
and herdsmen crouching in their lonely huts- 
as they listened to the shots and the shouts,, 
and the roaring of the wounded cattle; tho»- 
tithe proctor writhing on the ground as tho • 
largest tom cat that could be caught was - 
drawn along his bare back ; the voluntcero •. 
in their green and gold uniforms, and gor¬ 
geous equipments, which put the finishing 
stroko to many an Irish gentleman’s estate, 
and the park at Dunleckny, where they 
were all so hospitably entertained that 
the ground next morning was strewn witii.- 
their bodies like a battle-field; the needy 
placemen and adventurers, the aristocratic 
jobbers and plunderers, whose political pro- 
j fligacy was paraded with cynical ostenta¬ 
tion ; the political leaders, who were always 
eloquent and brilliant, and sometimes un¬ 
selfish and sincere—Flood, Grattan, Burgh, 
and the bold and uncompromising Fitzgib- 
bon ; the horrible crimes and heroic courage- 
which at once disfigured and adorned tho 
insurrection; all these scenes and figures 
are brought before us by Mr. Froude witii 
the skill of a great literary artist, and will - 
bo eagerly devoured by thousands for whom- 
the more serious portions of his work will 
have, perhaps, little interest. We cannot 
help regretting that the entire work was not - 
published some eight or ten years earlier, 
when it was not too late for its lessons to 
have had some effect. But its purely literary^ 
value is, of course, the same at all times 
and, in point of style and composition, Mir. 
Fronde has in these volumes surpassed him¬ 
self. T. E. Kebbei.. 


The Complete Poems of Sir Philip Sidney, 
Edited by the Rev. A. Grosart. In Two- 
Volumes. (Printed for Private Circulation,. 
1873, in “ The Fuller Worthies’ Library.”) 
This claims to be, and is, the most complete 
edition of Sir Philip Sidney’s collected poems. 
Mr. Grosart has printed, in two magnificent 
volumes, the songs and sonnets known under - 
the title of Astrophcl and Stella, the lyrics -' 
extracted from the Countess of Pembroke’s - 
Arcadia, the metrical version of the first. 
forty-three Psalms which Sidney left nn-- 
finished at his death, and two miscellaneous' 
collections of sonnets and songs, entitled 
here, for the first time, Sidera and Pansies' 
from Penshurst and Wilton. The book is 
enriched with engravings of Penshurst and 
Wilton seen from different points of view, 
and with a medallion of the Warwick 
Castle portrait of Sir Philip Sidney. Mr. 
Grosart has conscientiously fulfilled his duty 
as editor by a sufficient account of tho- 
materials in MS. or print to which he lias. 
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had access, as well as by the addition of 
copious notes and illustrations to the poems. 
It may perhaps be regretted that his critical 
discussion of Sidney’s place in English poetry 
is not more full, and that he has not sup¬ 
ported his own very definite theory con¬ 
cerning the relation of Sir Philip Sidney to 
Lady Rich (see vol. i. pp. xxxv.-xliii.), by 
a more thorough attempt to restore the 
proper order of the Astrophel and Stella 
lyrios. It is true that Mr. Grosart points out 
that these love-verses were only handed 
about in MS. among Sidney’s private friends 
during his lifetime, and that after his death 
they were confusedly printed in what he well 
characterises as a “semi-furtive” manner. 
He also proceeds to suggest by what altera¬ 
tions in the succession of these disconnected 
pieces the romance of Sidney’s life might be 
made intelligible, and the slur which has 
been cast upon his honour (by Godwin of all 
people, among others) be removed. Tet he 
concludes his critical inquiry with the obser¬ 
vation : “ These remarks may go to show 
the need of a very thorough revision of the 
chronology of Astrophel and Stella , and related 
poems.” May we hope that at some future 
time Mr. Grosart will work out the interest¬ 
ing suggestions of his essay, and attempt a 
complete elucidation of this episode in 
Sidney’s life ? He is a firm believer in the 
reality of the poet’s passion for Stella, and 
will by no means countenance that easy 
method of interpretation which finds more 
play of fancy than fervour of affection in a 
series of fugitive poems dedicated to a single 
name. 

Sidney’s reputation as a poet has more to 
lose than to gain by the collection of all his 
verses into one book. He was not in any 
very exalted sense of the word a poet; 
though the extent of his culture, the deli¬ 
cacy of his mind, and his lively admiration 
for all that is noble in nature and art, 
exactly fitted him to be the patron of poets, 
a fluent versifier, and an experimentalist in 
metre at a moment when our literature 
was just beginning to become self-conscious. 
There was, moreover, something high-strung 
in his spirit and impassioned in his genius, 
which gives a tone of elevation to his verse. 
It is not difficult to explain the ascendancy 
which he, the “ warbler of poetic prose,” the 
poet-critic, whose masterpiece is the Defence 
of Poesy —the high-born poet of culture, who 
mediated between our rude English and the 
refined literatures of Rome and Italy—ac¬ 
quired over men of far superior genius, 
Spenser and Jonson. There was something 
so thoroughly gentle and accomplished in 
his talent, so brilliant and winning in his 
personality, so splendid in the promise of his 
life, and so pathetic in his early death, that, 
when we read tho epitaph of Dr. Thomas 
Thornton, “ the tutor of Sir Philip Sidney;” 
of Lord Brooke, “ servant to Queen Eliza¬ 
beth, counsellor to King James, and friend 
to Sir Philip Sidney; ” of Lady Pembroke, 

“ Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother; ” and 
when we remember that the whole of Eng¬ 
land put on mourning for his death, we 
can account for this enthusiasm. But it 
must not blind us into believing that 
Sidney was a great poet. One perfect 
sonnet he has written, “ With how sad 
face, O Moon, thou climbst the skies; ” 


many others of great excellence bear his 
name; and there are delicate little bits of 
lyric sweetness, fresh and fragrant, scattered 
up and down the pages of. Mr. Grosart’s 
goodly volumes. Tet the impression left 
upon the mind after a continuous perusal of 
these collected poems is that Sidney was a 
man of exquisite sensibility, fertile fancy, 
cultivated taste, and poetic sympathy—not 
that he was a poet in the sense in which we 
give that name to Petrarch, his master. 
His life was his noblest poem, and in litera¬ 
ture his best work was the Defence of Poesy. 

One great interest which attaches to the 
poetry of Sidney is due to its close con¬ 
nexion with that of Italy. Bom in 1554, 
Sidney was nearly forty years junior to 
Surrey, ten years older than either Shak- 
spere or Marlowe, and almost exactly of the 
same age as Spenser. He lived, in fact, at 
the moment when the impulse of the Italian 
Renaissance had been already communicated 
to England, and his activity as an artist was 
chiefly directed toward the acclimatization 
in our language of Italian metres and Italian 
modes of expression. It was an age of ex¬ 
periments, when English writers, eager to 
emulate the beauties of the classical and 
Southern literatures, had yet to team the 
limits of our own. No poet set himself more 
enthusiastically to the task of discovery by 
imitation than did Sidney. He attempted 
hexameters, elegiacs (vol. ii. p. 14), Sapphics 
(ditto, p. 15), Phalaeciacs (ditto, p. 107), 
Asclepiads (ditto, p. 108), and Anacreontics 
(ditto, p. 104), without, it must be confessed, 
such success as would encourage a follower 
to pursue the same paths. So far, he was 
endeavouring, in common with Italian pre¬ 
decessors and English contemporaries, to 
adapt the metrical systems of the an¬ 
cients to modem versification. More was 
reasonably to be expected from the at¬ 
tention which he paid to Italian metres. 
Surrey and Wyatt had already cultivated 
the sonnet with success, and the most 
beautiful of Sidney’s poems take this form. 
It is, however, to be noticed that, devoted 
as he was to Petrarch, he very rarely con¬ 
formed his sonnet truly to the Tuscan model. 
A prudent avoidance of epigram in this 
species of composition prevented the best 
Italian poets from concluding the sonnet 
with a couplet; yet it is the very frequent 
custom of Sidney to do so. Out of the 
110 sonnets in Astrophel and Stella, only 
twenty-two are found without the concluding 
couplet; and of these a largo proportion, 
contrary to the precedent of the best Italian 
models, arrange the last six lines thus 

“ For though I oft rayself of them bemoan, 

That through my heart their beamy darts be gone, 

Whose cureless wounds even now moat freshly 
bleed, 

Tet since my death-wound is already got. 

Dear killer, spare not thy sweet cruel shot; 

A kind of grace it is to slay with spood.” 

These details may not be thought very 
important, yet they have their value when 
we remember what pains were being taken 
to assimilate English to Italian literature, 
and also the extreme delicacy of the struc¬ 
ture of the sonnet as finally elaborated by 
Petrarch. Besides the sonnet, Sidney adopted 
the octavo stanza of Boccaccio. Both 
single and double sestines he imitated 


from Petrarch; but this style of composi¬ 
tion, wearisome in Italian, becomes unutter¬ 
ably tedious in English. It belongs, in fact, 
to the toys of literature. The same cannot 
be said about terza rima, on which Sidney 
bestowed especial pains (see, for examples, 
vol. ii. pp. 71-84). In this intricate metre 
not only did he write long amoebean 
eclogues, assigning to each shepherd a 
terzet, but he even attempted to imitate the 
sdruociolo rhymes which a few Italian poets 
had used as an exhibition of their skill. The 
difficulty of getting triple rhymes in English 
hampered Sidney, and made his metre lame 
and awkward in the extreme. Here is a 
specimen of this curious experiment:— 

“ If sunny beams shame heavenly habitation, 

If three-leaved grass seem to the sheep unsavoury, 
Then base and sour is Love’s most high vocation. 

Or if sheep’s cries can help the sun’s own bravery, 
Then may I hopo my pipe may have ability 
To help her praise who decks me in her slavery. 

No, no; no words ennoble self-nobility: 

As for your doubts her voice was it deceived me, 

Her eye the force beyond all possibility.” 

Sidney’s terza rima with single rhymes 
moves less deplorably than this. Another 
of his direct imitations from the Italian is 
that form of the canzone in which the 
rhyme at the ending of the first line is re¬ 
peated in the middle of the next, and so 
on, as for instance (vol. ii. p. 92):— 

“Up, up, Philisides, let sorrows go ; 

Who yields to woe doth but increase his smart. 

Do not thy heart to plaintful custom bring, 

But lot us sing ,—sweet tunes do passions oase; 

An old man hear, who would thy fancies raise.” 

I might go on to illustrate Sidney’s adapta¬ 
tion of the madrigal, the echo song, and the 
versified novella from Italian sources. But 
enough has been said to show that the poems 
from the Arcadia are chiefly interesting as 
metrical experiments. To expect a high 
poetic quality from such compositions would 
be ridiculous. Goethe says somewhere that 
if a poet were to be thinking about his 
measures while writing his poems, he would 
go mad, and produce nothing of value. 
Sidney did not lose his reason, though terza 
rima■ with a sdrucciolo termination is enough 
to drive a poet mad; but he produced a 
vast quantity of verse which is only valuable 
as illustrating the intense self-consciousness 
of English poetry at this period. It needed 
all the “ native wood-notes wild ” of the 
dramatists, all the genius of Spenser, to free 
our literature from the imitative erudition 
which threatened to strangle it in the cradle. 

J. A. Symonds. 


On the Road to Khiva. By David Ker, late 
Khiva Correspondent of the Daily Tele¬ 
graph. (London: Henry S. King & Co., 
1874.) 

It is impossible to read this somewhat 
bulky volume without acquiring a great 
liking for the author, whose genuine humour 
and frankness, and occasional brilliancy of 
style, cover many faults. 

Mr. Ker’s map is imperfect, and we search 
in vain for the “ unknown Cancasus,” or the 
“ dark ridge up which Codrington’s sformers 
went bravely into the jaws of death looming 
gauntly against the lustrous sky; ” but we 
gather that our author went from the Crimea 
to Poti by steamer, travelling with his no- 
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torious friends the gaunt Cossack, the sallow, 
beetle-browed Russian, the bulletdieaded 
Tartar, the keen, melancholy Jew, the burly 
Turk, the aquiline Georgian, the little Frau- 
lein who assumed an air of charming help¬ 
lessness, swallowing dried prunes by the 
dozen; and the inevitable English tourist in 
a plaid suit, whose efforts to arrange the 
straps of his telescope gave him, according 
to Mr. Ker, the look of an over-fed Laocoon 
struggling with a peculiarly thin snake ! 

Plunging bravely through pages of these 
sensational sentences, we find our author 
at Poti, which he amusingly describes as 
follows:— 


Local Products . 
Ecvenue . . 


Manners . . 

Customs . 

Chief Articles of Use 
Internal Communications . 
Government 


Fever and cholera. 

Varying according to the 
success of the over¬ 
charges. ' 

None. 

Very hard to para with 
luggage. 

Quinine. 

Impossible. 

Every man for himself, 
and the devil for all!! 


From this miserable sea-port town Mr. Ker 
hurries on to Tiflis, finding post-chaise tra¬ 
velling as agreeable as sea life, and meeting 
a few more aquiline Georgians, bun-faced 
Tartars, and skeletons of ancient Georgian 
castles hanging shadow-like upon the very 
brink of black scowling precipices. 

He encounters a thunder-storm, which ho 
describes in simple and really effective 
language, and afterwards sleeps as soundly 
as a country policeman on duty. From Tiflis 
he reaches Petrofsk, then Astrakhan, and 
finally ascends the Volga, which he paints 
(at p. 36) in colours which offer an effectual 
warning of “ don’t ” to all those desirous 
of following in his footsteps. 

Branching off from the Volga to Oren¬ 
burg, he passes through a scene of famine, 
meeting a crowd of peasants moving in slow 
and melancholy procession; in their midst 
the long dark robe and flowing hair of a 
priest, with the crucifix glittering in his 
uplifted hands. 

“ ‘ What's all this ? ’ ask I. 

“‘We're praying for rain,’answers my driver 
in the dull weary voice of a man without hope, 

‘ but it never comes. God is angry with us, and 
we must just suffer. What is to be will be ! ’ 

“ ‘ Are you fearing for the harvest then ? ’ 

“ ‘Ah, master, how can we help fearing for it? 
Twice already our crops have failed, and now this 
third time there's been no rain for weeks together, 
and the ground is as hard as iron. If the harvest 
fails again this year, God help us all! ’ 

“ And then in a few simple touching words he 
tells the dismal story. Two bad harvests in suc¬ 
cession, seed-corn becoming dearer—dearer still— 
and at length failing altogether; food purchased 
at exorbitant rates from the harpies who are never 
wanting to fatten upon the misery of provincial 
Russia; men scattering over the whole face of the 
country in quest of work to keep them from dying of 
hunger; long weeks of gnawing anxiety, sinking 
at length into the apathy of despair. And all the 
while he is speaking the mournful cadence of the 
people’s prayer rises and falls like the moan of a 
distant sea, and the poor creatures turn their 
longing eves to the clear bright merciless sky, 
which looks down upon them as if in mockery.” 

Leaving this unhappy district, our author 
hurries on to Orenburg—the “ gateway of 
Asiatic commerce ”—and thence to Fort 
Kazalinsk, a journey which is described 


as:— 


“ The heat of a furnace during the day, the 
damp of a Lincolnshire fen at night, an atmosphere 
filled with hot prickly dust, a quivering blaze of 
intense heat along the horizon, lips cracked and 
bleeding, eyes that ache with a dull unceasing 
pain, a furred leathery tongue, a torturing thirst, 
a feverish unrefreshing sleep, a constant irritation 
worse than the sharpest agony.” 

He reached Fort Kazalinsk on the 17th of 
June, 1873, but only to find himself, in his 
own language, “ trapped,” that is, doomed 
to spend six weary weeks under surveillance 
during which the main object of his journey, 
the campaign in Khiva, became a thing of 
the past. Mr. Ker gives his experiences of 
these six weeks in one hundred and nineteen 
pages. He meets a great many more hook¬ 
nosed Kirghiz, high-cheeked Khivans, bun¬ 
faced Kalmucks, stately Bokharists, low¬ 
browed Russians, bullet-headed Tartars, and 
other tall, gaunt, hard-featured men; and 
he gives us an interesting story of the arrival 
at Kazalinsk of twenty-one rescued Russian 
prisoners. How gladly the poor fellows 
entered their fatherland once more, and how 
mixed were their feelings between gratitude 
for their safety, and bitter remembrances of 
their captivity, is narrated in touching lan¬ 
guage. 

Our author tell us they attribute to the 
Khivans the same fighting qualities which 
have distinguished most of the other races 
whom Russia has as yet encountered in 
Central Asia. “ They fight—why, a barn¬ 
door cock would chase any ten of them.” 

Did Mr. Ker, on hearing the story, so well 
told by him, of the return of these Russian 
prisoners, remind his companions of the 
events of thirty years before, when Todd 
successfully induced the Khan of Kliiva to 
set at liberty 416 similar Russian prisoners 
whose detention had been made a just pretext 
by Russia for invading that country in 1839 ? 
Did he bring to their remembrance the 
honoured names of James Abbott and Rich¬ 
mond Shakespear, subalterns of the Bengal 
Artillery, who were chiefly instrumental in 
this good work of restoring Russia’s children 
to her bosom, and inducing her to give back 
to the Khivans 2,000,0001. worth of mer¬ 
chandise and forty prisoners, among whom 
were representatives of the wealthiest fami¬ 
lies in Khiva ? 

A reference to this illustrative tale of 
England’s influence in Central Asia thirty 
years ago, would have been a worthy addi¬ 
tion to an interesting episode. 

On August 7, our author realized the 
good fortune of being allowed to proceed 
on to Samarcand. He meets a few more of 
those awful Caucasus-like fortresses, which 
looked blankly down at him through their 
gaping walls, with a fixed stare, like the 
eyes of a corpse, and with an effect indescri¬ 
bably weird and unearthly ; also some more 
broad, yellow-haired Russians; with a few 
gaunt, swarthy, aquiline Cossacks; and 
ruins of citadels looming gauntly against the 
sky ; in addition to an old lady, who looked 
not unlike an over-roasted snipe ; a long 
procession of cows stepping daintily and 
noiselessly along, surveying the Laocoon- 
group in the middle of the road with a quiet, 
aristocratic contempt, which was worth 
going a mile to see ; and some more gaunt, 
wild-eyed, half-naked boatmen; a few gaunt, 
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brown scarecrows, and some gannt der¬ 
vishes. At last he enters the “Earthly 
Paradise”—Samarcand. 

In order to acquire a proper idea of this 
ancient city of Timm-, Mr. Ker tells us to 

“ take a paved court about the size of Portman 
Square, wall it in on three sides with St. Paul’s, 
Westminster Abbey, and the front of Christ 
Church, painting all these with every colour of the 
rainbow. Cram into this space the entire stock- 
in-trade of Covent Garden, people it with the 
Shah’s suite, the Japanese embassy, and the last 
caravan from Mecca. Fill in the picture with a 
rich southern sky, and a temperature of 93° in 
the shade, and the product shall be a faint outline 
of the thing required.” 

Samarcand appeared to produce a great 
many moro tall, stately Bokharists; lumpy 
Bashkirs; gaunt, keen-eyed Cossacks; veiled 
women, who looked like exaggerated slate- 
pencils ; and camels, whose grunting was 
suggestive of a pig shut up in an organ pipe. 
After several interesting chapters of his per¬ 
sonal experiences, needlessly spun out in the 
same tiresome style which characterises the 
rest of the book, Mr. Ker ends with a senti¬ 
ment which we cordially endorse :— 

“If what I have said suffices to show that, 
whatever errors I may have committed, I at least 
did my best to accomplish the work for which I 
was sent out, I shall be more than repaid for alL” 

We do acknowledge this, with the hope 
that next time he travels he will give us 
less of himself, and follow the practice, 
which he deprecates in his first page, of 
writing a fuller account of the politics, 
history, and general condition of the country, 
including the thousand other interesting 
facts incidental to an almost unknown 
country. 

Mr. Ker’s chapter on the future of the 
Oxus (chap. xxii.) is exceedingly interesting. 
We can only come to one conclusion, after 
reading it, in regard to the long-discussed 
possibility of turning the course of that river 
again into the Caspian—and that is that 
“ the river, shrunk as it is, cannot muster a 
volume of water sufficient to reach the 
Caspian.” We have undoubted authority, 
however, for believing that for two centuries, 
from the end of the fourteenth century to 
about 1538, the Oxus did fall into the Cas¬ 
pian Sea. The Englishman Jenkinson, who 
visited Khiva about this latter period, wrote 
that 

“ all the water which they require in the country 
is drawn in canals from the Oxus; hence it happens 
that tho river no longer falls into the Caspian Sea, 
and the country runs the risk of one day becoming 
a desert, for these people will continue to destroy 
the course of the nver with their canals.” 

An article in the Russische Revue (vol. ii., 
1873) contains lengthy and most interesting 
arguments on this point, and arrives at the 
conclusion, that there is little or no chance 
of connecting the Aral and the Caspian by 
the Oxus, except by crippling the forces of 
nature which have heretofore had effect in 
the history of the river, and attempting a 
work at enormous cost, which could not last 
for long in the loose soil of the lowlands of 
Kbarizm. Whether or no, it seems diffi¬ 
cult to believe that the Oxus can ever acquire 
importance as a commercial highway, al¬ 
though it may play an important part in a 
military sense. 
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Mr. Ker’s final chapter on the “ coming 
struggle ” is instructive, and -worthy of 
study on the part of Central Asian politi¬ 
cians. The few facts, also, which he men¬ 
tions cursorily throughout the book—such 
as the tone of the Russian press (p. 19), the 
composition of the Russian army (p. 41), 
Russian designs against Kashgar (pp. 53 
and 217), the qualities of the Russian sol¬ 
dier (p. 209), the fertility of Central Asia 
{p. 219), <tc.,&c.—are oases in the desert of 
the road to Khiva, which go far to reward 
■one for reading the book. 

“ Well,” says a Russian veteran (in p. 90), 
uttering, according to Mr. Ker, the opinion 
'of every military man in Central Asia in 
regard to England and Russia— 

- “ you see, we’ve got too close now to be very 
good friends. Men can be friendly enough when 
there’s a good distance between ’em, but when 
they come to touch elbows they're apt to jostle 
each other.” 

We lay down the hook with thoughts car- 
• rtod back to 1838, when Nesselrode wrote the 
same memorable words to Palmerston, words 
followed by the ill-timed and unfortunate 
expedition against Khiva in 1839 ; and a 
long subsequent period of conquest up to 
the Oxus:— 

“ Great Britain, like Bussia, must have at heart 
the same interest—that of maintaining peace in the 
centre of Asia, and of avoiding the recurrence of 
a general conflagration in that vast portion of the 
globe. But to prevent this great calamity it is 
necessary carefully to maintain the tranquillity of 
the intermediate countries which separate the 
possessions of Russia from those of Great Britain, 
not to excite them against each other by nourish¬ 
ing their mutual animosities; finally, beyond 
everything else, to respect the independence of the 
intermediate countries which separate us. Such 
is, in our opinion, the system which the two 
Cabinets have a common interest invariably to 
pursue, in order to prevent the possibility of a 
conflict between two great Powers which,that they 
may remain friends, require not to touch each other, 
and not to come into collision in the centre of 
.Asia.” O. T. Bcrne. 


'Mohammed and Mohammedanism: Lectures 
delivered at the Loyal Institution. By R. 
Bosworth Smith, M.A., late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Oxford, and Assistant 
Master at Harrow School. (London: 

• Smith, Elder & Co., 1874.) 

Second Notice. —mohammadaxism.) 

In our first notice of-these Lectures, we con¬ 
fined our attention to the second lecture, 
sind endeavoured to sketch the outlines of 
Mohammad’s character, and to show in what 
our view of that character differed from Mr. 
Bosworth Smith's; and we found that the 
•difference related solely to the latter days of 
the Prophet’s career. We must now pass 
on from the Man to the Teaching—from 
Mohammad to Islam. 

It is no easy thing to form a just estimate 
•of Mohammadanism. Wo are apt to forget 
■the time in which it had its birth, and to 
compare the somewhat crude and barbarous 
notions of tho seventh century with the 
more polished ethics of to-day. We forget 
that when Mohammad preached the Unity 
of God, the Christians of Arabia were wor¬ 
shipping what to any but theological minds 


seemed to he three Gods. We forget the bot¬ 
tomless degradation of that time, and the sen¬ 
suality amid which Mohammad was bom 
and lived—out of which we surely ought 
not to expect a religion of virgin pnrity. 
But, besides this difficulty of making dne 
allowance for the circumstances in which 
Mohammadanism sprang np, much is at¬ 
tributed to its founder which was, in fact, 
pre-existent in Arabia, and so much has 
since grown fungus-like upon Mohammad’s 
teaching, that it is hard to tell what is the 
genuine thing, and what is the casing of 
mud which the centuries have heaped about 
it since Mohammad first preached the Reli¬ 
gion of Resignation. 

It has been said by one who knows the 
Mobammadan East as no other Englishman 
does—or can, now that Western contami¬ 
nation is fast spreading its slime over the 
“ Morning-land ”—that Islam is like an east¬ 
ern city. From a distance you see within the 
gated wall only the matchless domes and 
minarets of the mosques, and here and there 
a picturesque malkaf on the flat roof leading 
the cool northern breezes down through the 
house, and perhaps a massive citadel tower¬ 
ing over all. But go near, and you find 
ruined houses and dilapidated mosques; 
noble palaces, with their treasures of eastern 
art, falling into decay. So is it with Islam. 
Its outlines are grand; its details at times 
heart-sickening. As a religion it is lofty: 
as a social system it is a complete failure ; 
and the social system is woven too closely 
into the religion to be separated from it. 
And here it is pertinent to remark, that high 
as the teaching of Mohammad was, its in¬ 
fluence for good upon the morality of its 
followers has been far from proportionate. 
It may be said of every creed, that if tested 
by the lives of its professors it suffers ; but 
in Islam the discrepancy between the creed 
and the life is too glaring. A man may in 
Muslim countries be guilty of almost every 
crime which it is possible to commit, and 
yet be winked at by the law, and it must be 
remembered that law in the East means 
the Kuran and the religious traditions. 
Surely this points to some radical fault in 
the religion: difference of race will not 
acconnt for everything. 

Mr. Bosworth Smith’s view of Moham¬ 
madanism is, we think, on the whole, a 
jnst one; though, perhaps, a little too 
favourable. He does not seem always to 
see the dark side of the question. In -vindi¬ 
cating Mohammad’s religious teaching, he 
sometimes attempts to justify the social 
system which Mohammad sanctioned; or 
at least to exculpate Mohammad from any 
blame in the matter. An instance is seen 
in Polygamy. 

"Mohammed,” says Mr. Smith, “would have 
more than doubled the debt of gratitude the 
Eastern world owes to him had he swept it 
[polygamy] away, but he could not have done so 
even if he had fully seen its evils.Moham¬ 

med could not have made a tabula rasa of Eastern 
society, hut what he could do he did. He at 
least put strict limitations on the unbounded 
licence of Eastern polygamy, and the facility of 
Eastern divorce” (p. 174f). 

This is a mistake, though a most natural 
one. It is very true that Mohammad did 
not introduce polygamy into Arabia; but it 


is not true that he put upon it “ strict limit¬ 
ations.’^ He restricted, indeed, the number 
of wives; but he allowed absolutely un¬ 
limited licence in another and for worse 
way. What avails to forbid a man to take 
more than four wives, if he may have as 
many female slaves as he likes ? * So 
far from limiting polygamy Mohammad 
virtually left his followers an unbounded 
polygamy, which differed from that of the 
usual acceptation only in name, and in the 
additional feature, that whereas a wife has 
her father’s house to protect her, the con¬ 
cubine is defenceless against the brutality of 
her master, who may even kill her with legal 
impunity on the slightest provocation. The 
number of wives is necessarily limited by 
the expense of maintaining them with their 
separate establishments ; on the other hand, 
a female slave costs little to keep and, more¬ 
over, commonly works for her living. Is it 
not, then, obvious, that Mohammad, whilst 
restricting an evil which was never likely, 
save in very exceptional cases, to extend 
much beyond the limits he imposed,f left 
free scope for a closely-related abomination, 
which most men could compass, and which 
must reduce a large proportion of human, 
beings—nay, of women—to a state of miser¬ 
able and abject dependence on the con¬ 
descending humanity, instead of the rever¬ 
ence, of the wretch who owns them and has 
bought them for his own brutish pleasure ? 
Is this limiting ? If so, the word “ limit ” 
has no meaning. We have said nothing 
about the facility of Moh&mmadan divorce, 
because, as Mr. Bosworth Smith points out, 
it is the necessary consequence of the separa¬ 
tion of the sexes. A man would never 
embark in the hazardous lottery of Eastern, 
marriage, if he had not the escape of divorce 
from the woman whom he has never seen, 
and who may be in every way uncongenial 
to him. 

If we have dwelt so long upon this one 
subject, it is partly becauso it is almost 
the only one in which we seriously disagree 
with Mr. Smith, and partly because it is the 
one fatal point in the system of Mohammad. 
The other faults of Islam are compara¬ 
tively trifling, and often find their coun¬ 
terpart in many of the existing forms of 
Christianity: but polygamy has degraded 
the East; it is the bane of Islam. 

But if Mr. Bosworth Smith has been mis¬ 
led (like almost everyone else) with respect 
to polygamy, he is perfectly right abont a 
very kindred subject, the Muslim Paradise 

* Silly's statement that tho number of wives and 
concubines together was limilod by Mohammad to four 
is an error. 

t Mr. Bosworth Smith, in quoting the statement 
which Mr. Lane has made in the Modem Egyptians, 
that polygamy in Egypt was rarer among tho higher 
than the lower classes, hints that the words “ higher ’’ 
and “lower” may have been accidentally transposed. 
The writer has since had the opportunity of mention¬ 
ing this to Mr. Lane, who says that no such transposi¬ 
tion has taken place. Mr. Lane suggosts a very 
probable reason for the greater prevalence of poly¬ 
gamy among tho lower classes: many of them who 
travel much about tho country, such as boatmen and 
servants, like to have a wife at each end of their 
journey, and in any case a wife of the lower orders 
makes herself useful, and not only supports herself, 
but helps to support her husband. Tho higher classes 
occasionally have female slaves instead of more than 
one wife. By the higher classes are moant those persons 
who are in easy circumstances. 
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—which is commonly thought one of the 
worst features of Islam. This sensual heaven 
must bo regarded rather as forced upon 
Mohammad by the character of the people 
to whom he preached, than as natural to his 
own mind; for though sensual himself, he 
does not seem to have personally desired a 
heaven of sense. Witness the third Surah 
(quoted by Mr. Smith) 

“ Fair in the sight of men are the pleasures of 
women and children; fair are the treasured trea¬ 
sures ; and fine horses; and flocks; and cornfields! 
Such is the enjoyment of this world’s life. But 
God t goodly is the home with Him!” 

Nor should it be forgotten that some of the 
higher sort of Muslims in the present day 
maintain that the descriptions of Paradise 
in the Kur-dn are not to be accepted in their 
literal sense any more than are the descrip¬ 
tions in St. John’s Book of the Revelation.* 

Mr. Smith’s remarks on the Mohammadan 
miracles, on the so-called “ conversion by 
the sword,” and on fatalism, are thoroughly 
just and clear, and well worthy of study. 
With regard to the last, we think Moham¬ 
mad was more of a predestinarian (though 
not a fatalist) than Mr. Smith admits; an 
examination of the traditions would, wc 
think, induce him slightly (it needs no more) 
to modify his view on the subject. 

We must now turn to the last lecture, on 
Mobammadanism and Christianity, in which 
the author’s breadth of view is most con¬ 
spicuous. The position which Mr. Smith 
claims for Isldm is that of a near relative of 
Christianity ; he would almost say the only 
form of Christianity which has ever com¬ 
mended itself to the Eastern mind. It is to 
the unprogressive nations of the East what 
Christianity is to the progressive nations of 
the West. And Isldm has that power of 
revival which is essential to a religion, with¬ 
out which it must at last die of corruption. 
The Wahhabis have done for Isldm what the 
Reformers of the sixteenth century did for 
Christianity. Mohammadanism, in short, is a 
not unsuitable religion for an unprogressive 
race. This is a position which we think can 
hardly be too strongly insisted upon. Moham¬ 
madanism has done for the East, though in a 
far more imperfect way, what Christianity 
has done for the West; and unquestionably 
Islam has raised to no small extent the 
moral tone of its professors. Yet a religion 
that countenances such practices as Mo- 
hammadnnism does, is never likely to raise 
the] moral tone of a nation above a certain 
point. Up to that point it will raise, but 
beyond that it will be powerless. 

Mr. Bosworth Smith proceeds to argue 
that Islam'may in time be so far broadened 
and purified as to become a religion such as 
even a progressive people might believe, if 
the East ever become progressive. We quote 
his words:— 

“ It seems to me that while Mohammedans 
cling as strongly as ever to their rigid Monotheism, 
and to their unfaltering belief in the Divine 
mission of their Prophet, .... they may yet 
be brought to see that there is a distinction 
between what Mohammed said himself, and 
what others have said for him ; and that there is 
a still broader distinction between what he said 
as a legislator and a conqueror, and what he said 
as a simple prophet. There are some among 

* Mod. Egypt., 6th ed., p. 68, note. 


them who see now, and there will be more who 
will soon see, that there may be an appeal to the 
Mohammed of Mecca from the Mohammed of 
Medina; that there may be an idolatry of a book, 
as well as of a picture, or a statue, or a shapeless 
mass of stone; and that the Prophet, who always 
in other matters asserted his fallibility, was never 
more fallible, though certainly never more sincere, 
than when he claimed an equal infallibility for the 
whole Koran alike. Finally, with the growth of 
knowledge of the real character of our faith, 
Mohammedans must recognise that the Christ of 
the Gospel was something ineffably above the 
Christ of those Christians from whom alone Mo¬ 
hammed drew his notions of Him; that He was 
a perfect mirror of that one primary attribute of 
the Eternal, of which Mohammed could only 
catch a far-off glance; and which, had it been 
shown to him as it really was, must needs have 
taken possession of his soul ” (p. 230 f.). 

This is a noble picture : such a future for 
Islam would indeed be glorious. Then would 
the barriers between Christians and Muslims 
be thrown down ; and both together would 
worship the one God whom they have as yet 
worshipped apart; both would alike see in 
Jesus Christ the ideal Man and the Image 
of the Eternal Love ; and both would re¬ 
cognise in the great Teacher of Arabia, who 
came to boar witness of the Light of which 
indeed he saw but the afterglow, an uncon¬ 
scious and erring, but real follower of the 
Founder of Christianity. 

Will the East ever rise to this ? 

Stanley Lane Poole. 

THE POLITICS OP THE REFORMATION ERA. 

Oeschichte der auswdrtigen Politik und Diplo¬ 
matic bn Beformationszeitalter (1485- 

1556). Yon Karl Fischer. (Gotha: 

Perthes, 1874.) 

Herr Fischer’s book is a most useful guide 
to the history of the period of which it treats: 
it has also the rare merit in historical books 
of being a short one. In 150 pages the 
author gives a compendium of the intricate 
politics of the Reformation era, tracing care¬ 
fully the alternations in the balance of power, 
and showing the various objects of dynastic 
or national policy in that stormy period. 
The remaining 100 pages are devoted to an 
essay on the diplomacy of the time, sketching 
the characters of the leading statesmen and 
diplomats, and explaining the forms of diplo¬ 
macy and the means which it employed. 

There is not much that is original in the 
views which Herr Fischer sets forward. In 
the political part he has followed Ranke; 
in the essay on Diplomacy he has adopted 
the results, and even the arrangement, 
of Yon Reumont, in his Italienische Diplo¬ 
mat en und diplomaiiscJie Verhdltnisse. Still 
Herr Fischer is not merely a compiler: he 
has worked honestly and independently 
through the many volumes of State Papers 
which have been recently published, and he 
gives briefly and clearly the view of the in¬ 
ternational relations of Europe which they 
have left on his mind. The book is one 
which speaks very highly of the historical 
school of Germany which can produce such 
well-trained students. Herr Fischer is fall 
of enthusiasm, and his book, though a com¬ 
pendium, contains much fire and humour, and 
is never dull. Now and then we see that the 
writer would have wished to dash out into 
fine writing, for which he obviously has a 


great gift; but his conscience is too strong 
for his desires : after a few lines of indul¬ 
gence he checks himself, and comes back 
soberly to his task; he bethinks himself that 
he is engaged in unravelling a tangle, and 
that his duty is quietly to separate the 
threads, and not to ramble away for his own 
amusement. 

Here and there a few inaccuracies occur, 
which seem to arise from too great a desire 
to be graphic. It is no doubt more effective, 
and more pictorial, to group political ten¬ 
dencies round the person of their most emi¬ 
nent exponent; but this is sometimes dan¬ 
gerous in a text book which aims at helping 
students. Thus, Herr Fischer is misleading 
when he says (p. 35), in his sketch of Italian 
politics at the time of Charles VIH.’s expe¬ 
dition, “ Caesar Borgia, the Pope’s son, began 
his career of robbery.” At this period 
(1494) the Papal politics centred round 
Alexander VI.’s eldest son, Giovanni Borgia, 
Dnke of Candia: Caesar was only a newly- 
appointed Cardinal, and it was not till Oct; 
1498, when he laid aside the cardinalate, 
that he became of distinct political impor¬ 
tance. Again, it is a needless exaggeration 
to say of Milan, in the same year 1494 1 
“ Giovanni Galeazzo Sforza must die, Ludo¬ 
vico became duke, and the Neapolitan troops 
were repulsed even before Charles appeared 
in North Italy.” Charles himself saw Gian 
Galeazzo in the castle of Pavia. He had- 
passed on to Piacenza when the news of his ; 
death reached him ; from the King’s camp 
at Piacenza, Ludovico rode off to Milan and 
was recognised as duke. 

These are perhaps small matters, but they 
show that the book would have been 
rendered more valuable, because more trust¬ 
worthy, if it had been furnished with a brief 
chronological table. The necessity of ar¬ 
ranging events accurately in a tabular form 
is a wonderful check upon hasty generalisa¬ 
tion, while an accurate chronological table 
is the best justification for inferences on 
matters of politics. 

Apart, however, from this, Herr Fischer’s 
book will be found of great use by all who 
for any reason are studying the Reformation 
epoch. It is most necessary that the 
political conditions under which the Re¬ 
formation movement developed should bo 
clearly understood, before any attempt is 
made to estimate its meaning. Those who- 
assume its meaning in the first instance, and 
then advance to investigate its history, soon 
cease to be critics and become apologists. 
They disregard the actual forces in operation 
through their desire to find some countenance 
in tlio past for their own present beliefs or 
disbeliefs. They are so concerned to prove 
the moral worth of the ideas that animated 
their own special champion, that they pay 
no attention to the general moral atmosphero 
of the time. Against such partial treatment 
a book like the one before us is an excellent 
antidote. It looks upon the Reformation not 
as the result of the spread of any definite- 
speculative ideas, strong nrthemselves, and 
gaining ground by the force of the conviction 
they carried—nor as founded on an over¬ 
whelming moral power, which found at that 
particular period a fitting outward expression 
for its inward strength ; but it regards it as 
the general result of all the forces anta- 
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gonistic to the existing political system of 
Europe. 

In the mediaeval theory of the ideal unity 
of Christendom under the Pope and Emperor, 
the political and ecclesiastical systems had 
been inextricably interwoven. From time 
to time throughout the Middle Ages new 
ideas had appeared opposed to the old sys¬ 
tem, but the movements founded upon them 
had been either crushed or encouraged till 
they ceased to be formidable. In the 
fifteenth century, however, the antagonism 
had grown strong. The growing feeling of 
nationality helped it on the temporal side; 
the new learning strengthened it on the 
spiritual side by developing the feeling of 
individual freedom, and by destroying the 
speculative basis of realism on which the 
old system rested. Moreover, the old sys¬ 
tem itself had become involved in practical 
contradictions. The Papacy and its influence 
had prevented the growth of an Italian 
nationality: the consequence was that Italy 
lay a helpless prey to the overpowering 
onslaught of the newly-formed nations of 
France and Spain. The Papacy itself also 
had indirectly received a deadly blow to its 
spiritual influence by the first growth of a 
system of national politics. For the papal 
power had flourished in antagonism ; it had 
risen by effort, and had developed its moral 
strength in proportion to its outward weak¬ 
ness. Now its attitude of direct antagonism 
was over, for where was its foe and where 
was its friend among the nations of Europe? 
Their forces were evenly balanced ; their 
ambition knew no bounds; each was jea¬ 
lously watching the other ; no one of them 
would venture to give its opponents the 
advantage of the title of “ Defender of the 
Church.” The Papacy, free from antagonists, 
lost its moral force; then, doubtful of its 
exact position, it plunged desperately into 
the internal politics of Italy. Representing 
no nationality, backed by no real power, it 
dragged through the mire its grand old 
banner, and degraded the magnificent ideas 
on which it had been founded. 

Similarly, the Emperors lmd sacrificed to 
the pursuit of a phantom their noble birth¬ 
right of the German kingdom. The old 
mediaeval power had passed away, and in 
its place there stood another, which tried 
to conjure with the old names, and appealed 
to the old ideas only to gain its own selfish 
ends. The dynastic interests and hereditary 
claims of the Houses of Burgundy, Spain, 
and Austria had become united in one family, 
which was endeavouring to weld together its 
scattered heritage, and so, under the guise of 
the old Imperial title, to establish a universal 
monarchy. The Empire was founded no 
more on common Christian rights and duties, 
but on the desire for aggrandisement of a sel¬ 
fish dynasty. No longer were Papacy and 
Empire equal Powers ; for, though both had 
lost in moral meaning, the Empire had 
gained in material force. Henceforth the 
Pope was to be a subservient minister, be¬ 
hind the cloak of whose name the Imperial 
will was to be spread. 

It is no wonder that such a condition of 
affairs stung Europe into a rebellion. Slowly 
the issue became manifest to the nations’ 
eyes, but first, in its larger meaning, f rom 
the ecclesiastical side ; slowly did men’s pro¬ 


tests become articulate, and the long-felt 
antagonism find an expression. First in 
Germany, round Luther’s denunciations of 
Papal abuses, men gathered as round 
something they could understand. Both 
Maximilian and Charles V. were glad to 
have so useful an instrument thrown in 
their way: by means of Luther they could 
establish a wholesome dread in the Papal 
breast, and show the Pope the danger he ran 
if he swerved from their side in politics. 
Luther himself had no care for politics, and 
disclaimed entirely all political meaning. 
Charles V., with all his wisdom, did not 
suspect the danger, and saw no difficulty at 
first in combining Luther’s teaching with his 
own political designs. The great weakness of 
Charles V. as a politician was that he never 
understood the German diameter. Suc¬ 
cessful elsewhere in breaking down resist¬ 
ance, in balancing parties, in making timely 
and meaningless concessions, he allowed 
Luther's movement to advance in Germany 
till it became too strong. Too late he made 
an attempt to crush it; but it gathered 
strength in silence, and what he had hoped to 
use for his own purposes proved the destruc¬ 
tion of his deep-laid plans when they were 
on the veiy verge of success. 

In conflict with Charles V. the Reforma¬ 
tion, in spite of its endeavours, was forced 
into a position of political importance. In 
the emergencies of tlio battle it was com¬ 
pelled to improvise a partial system, de¬ 
veloped little by little, as the need was 
pressing, of curbing fanatical friends, or 
repelling the onslaughts of wily foes. In 
the tortuous politics amongst which it 
struggled into being are to bo found the 
causes of its leading characteristics. It was 
formed, not by development from within, 
but by pressure from without. It did not 
grow by the peaceful influence of ideas, but 
its shape was forced upon it by the clash of 
contending political systems and the shock 
of warring national or dynastic interests. 

The age of the Reformation, moreover, 
was one of deep immorality and unscrupulous 
intrigue. It is impossible to find amongst 
the politicians of the time anyone who can 
be raised to the level of ever so small a hero. 
To weaken opponents by any means, and to 
destroy secretly their combinations, were 
the objects of all statecraft: deceit and 
subterfuge were the chief methods employed. 
The politics of different European nations 
may differ in wisdom, but they differ very 
little in honesty. Sir Henry Wotton’s de¬ 
finition of an ambassador as “ a clever man 
sent abroad to lie for his country,” was uni¬ 
versally true. A single instance may suffice 
to show the meaning of political honour. By 
the treaty of Barcelona, Ferdinand and Isa¬ 
bella promised on their royal word never to 
enter into matrimonial allinnce with England 
or Austria: at that very time they were 
concluding the marriage treaty between 
Prince Arthur and their daughter Catharine. 
The object of diplomacy such as this was 
to conceal the real meaning and intentions 
of those engaged in it. The entire character 
of Charles V. had been so cast in a mould 
of diplomatic dissimulation, that none of 
those around him ever knew quite clearly 
what, his intentions were. 

Of all masters of diplomatic craft, Cardinal 


Wolsey was the chief. Herr Fischer’B de¬ 
scription of him is a good instance of the 
use he makes of State papers, and the way 
in which he throws together the impressions 
they produce upon him :— 

“ For hours together he conversed with ambas- 
sadors, so that many a one believed the sly Car¬ 
dinal had confided to him the secrets of his heart. 
By a few worthless reminiscences drawn from his 
active life, or a few feigned or real displays of 
emotion, which served to build a bridge of con¬ 
fidence between the two negotiators, he often 
bought at the price of a few counters the last 
trump card which his opponents held. He care¬ 
fully avoided making any promises: if the am¬ 
bassador were too pressing, he entrenched himself 
behind the King, and, if the King refused the 
demand, he was never at a loss to account for the 
refusal by some ill-disposed foreign ambassador. 
He had at his command such quietness, clearness, 
and impenetrability, such smooth and plausible 
address, such expressive warmth of manner, that 
amongst diplomatists he merited the first place, 
and in the annals of deceitfulness and perfidy 
by no means the last.” 

After such a character of Wolsey, it is 
not surprising to find that Herr Fischer dis¬ 
approves very strongly of Mr. Fronde’s 
view of Henry VIII. Ho observes that 
“ it is discreditable to English historical 
writing that one of its most recent repre¬ 
sentatives, Froude, ventured to put forward 
as the chief causes for Henry’s determination 
[about the divorce] considerations which 
were merely incidental, and calculated to 
suit Parliament and public feeling.” The 
idea of Wolsey’s pupil regarding his divorce 
as a “moral obligation,” puts Herr Fischer 
into such amazement, that he with difficulty 
contents himself with charging Mr. Froude 
with nothing worse than “ audacity.” 

The chapters on diplomacy are full of 
amusing characters and interesting traits 
drawn from the despatches of the time. The 
reader is taken, with little trouble to him¬ 
self, behind the scenes ; his guide is familiar 
there, and points out the objects most likely 
to interest a stranger. It is impossible to 
part with Herr Fischer without a feeling of 
gratitude to him for having condensed the 
results of so much sound and honest labour 
into so small a space. M. Creighton. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Civil Service. By J. T. Listado, Author 
of “ Maurice Rhynhart,” &c. In Two 
Volumes. (London: Henry S. King & 
Co., 1874.) 

Lady Living stem.'8 Legacy. By the Author 
of “Lady Flavia,” “Lord Lynn’s Wife,” 
<fec. In Three Volumes. (London: R. 
Bentley & Son, 1874.) 

Fapa’s Own Girl. By Marie Howland. 

(New York : John P. Jewett, 1874.) 
Beatrice Aylmer and other Stories. By Mary 
M. Howard, Author of “ Brampton Rec- 
toiy,” &e. (London: Henry S. King & 
Co., 1874.) 

Aileen Ferrers. By Susan Morley. In Two 
Volumes. (London: Henry S. King & 
Co., 1874.) 

With the decline of horse-racing and the 
suppression of the gambling-tables novelists 
lose a mine of exciting episodes, and they 
must therefore be disposed to view with 
pleasure the progress made by the principle 
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of competition in all brandies of the Govern¬ 
ment service, and the introduction of the 
element of chance into lives which had 
hitherto lain out of their domain ; and they 
have a right to expect that with the reports 
of commissioners as a text-book, with statis¬ 
tical tables for more advanced study, and 
with regular attendance in Burlington Gar¬ 
dena in place of visits to metropolitan police- 
courts and dead-houses of the Thames, they 
will ultimately make the romance of exami¬ 
nation a good substitute for the exhausted 
romance of love and war. Long ago the 
genius of Lamb found food for reflection 
in the lay monastery of the South Sea House; 
and now Mr. Listado, in his new novel Civil 
Service, has been fortunate enough to un¬ 
earth a department of the State which at¬ 
tained a high degree of inefficiency in times 
when “ the steady persistency of a few 
crotchety persons had not yet moulded that 
wonderful gauge for testing the capacity of 
men for governing niggers, construing cunei¬ 
form inscriptions, still-hunting in Conne¬ 
mara, waltzing at Vienna, or copying letters 
and bullying lawyers’ clerks at Somerset 
House.” This was the golden age of official 
life. The humours of a mess-room were 
sober beside the joviality of the Cheque Office, 
Whitehall, where bumpers were quaffed from 
morning till night, where schedules were 
drawn up to an accompaniment of Irish 
drinking-songs, and where junior clerks 
found leisure to practise extensively at thq 
bar, and occasionally to stand for Parlia¬ 
ment. Of course the whole establishment 
was not so engaged. Some of its members 
laid desperate schemes for large estates; 
others turned to love and ran through three 
passions in as many months ; while the por¬ 
ter, most versatile of all, conducted a private 
enquiry office, and was as ready to purloin 
a will as to invest in sporting transactions 
the money of the young gentlemen. But as 
the actual work of this important depart¬ 
ment was no more than sufficient to occupy 
two short chapters of a novel, Mr. Listado 
has been forced to transfer his story to the 
eastern coast of Ireland, where he describes 
several characteristic scenes with much ani¬ 
mation. There aro picturesque touches in 
the encounter with Irish marauders, in the 
account of the democratic oracle of the vil¬ 
lage which roused itself once a week to flay 
the Saxon, and in the election struggles be¬ 
tween ladies and priests. But the story is 
prolix.' The three heroines have only one 
hero between them, and their gallant divides 
his affections so equally that the matter 
would have been complicated but for the 
intervention of the Cheque Office, which 
arranged that a fellow-clerk of the hero 
should marry one of the heroines, and that 
the head of the department should relieve 
his subordinate of another. These were ad¬ 
vantages in the state of good-fellowship 
existing at Whitehall which must have been 
overlooked by the crotchety persons who up¬ 
rooted the system. But at the same time 
the office might also have supplied the lost 
heir to the disputed estates and have saved 
the author from the necessity of relating 
Irish history from the time of Shan O’Neil. 
Indeed if a list of the junior clerks, with 
their ages and dispositions, had been ap¬ 
pended to the book, its readers might have. 


selected their heroes and villains, their right¬ 
ful heirs and impostors, at their own con¬ 
venience. 

It does not appear from the title-page of 
Lady Livingston’8 Legacy that it was origi¬ 
nally written for a cheap weekly miscellany, 
and addressed to shop-boys and domestic 
servants; and as it is published by respect¬ 
able publishers and bound in respectable 
binding, we presume that it now, at any 
rate, seeks readers of another class. Such 
persons we warn against the book. They 
have long since made the acquaintance of 
the villain with steel-blue eyes and a lurking 
devil behind them, and with “ the nameless 
something in his tone and lineaments which 
to a heedful physiognomist should have cried 
beware! ” and they cannot be strangers to 
the woman whose eyes “ possessed the attri¬ 
butes of the chameleon ” and “ had a terrible 
fascination in their infinite mobility and 
fierce intentness,” and whose voice was “apt 
to change from the sweetest strains into 
shrieks of anguish and the laughter of the 
Lost; ” but we doubt if they have met these 
favourite characters in so unsavoury a novel 
as this. A book cannot be very pernicious 
which is unutterably silly. But there is a 
varnish of culture spread over its follies, an 
occasional reference to Flemish painters, a 
line from Lovelace, and the name of a char¬ 
acter from Jonson or Fielding, which may 
cause the unwary to believe that the author 
I has derived advantage from the study of art 
and literature. No evidence of such study 
is to be found either in the incidents or in 
the maimer of relating them, while proofs of 
vulgarity and a barren invention are abun¬ 
dant. We expect from sensational novelists 
little intimacy with the ways of well-born 
and well-bred persons, and certainly demand 
no luxuriance of fancy; but it is hard that 
the Earl of Snowdon and the Marquis of 
Blunderbore—the writer’s Titius and Seius— 
should be saddled with the sins of the entire 
aristocracy, and it is unaccountable that 
deans and bankers alone should be selected 
to be “ arraigned before the Yehmgericht of 
servitude,” that is, to be talked about in the 
servants’ hall. Of these fine phrases and 
foot-and-half-foot words there is a large sup¬ 
ply. The clouds are “ filmy threads of white 
vapour, some gathered into skeins as though 
newly twisted by the distaff of Norse Valkyr 
or Greek Destiny, some woven into webs fit 
for the winding-sheet of a dead Titan;” ill- 
assorted marriages are those where “ Hate 
stands ghastly behind bride and bridegroom,” 
and young ladies “ tower above their ad¬ 
versaries like grand statues of Scorn.” 
And the matter resembles the manner. Dark 
deeds having been done in Canada, disrepu¬ 
table people who saw them done come to 
demand money from the doers. When 
children have been drowned, and lawyers 
garotted, and wills stolen, and there have 
been “dealings with the Behemoth,” as a 
money-lender is playfully called, one of these 
disreputable people is hunted to Paris and 
shot by Communists, to whose credit the 
recording angel should put the deed. His 
sister is indicted on a charge of larceny, and 
is sentenced to a heavier punishment than 
the statute provides for that offence, the 
judge doubtless having regard to the possi¬ 
bilities of evil in her chameleon-like eyes. 


•It is altogether a deplorable novel. Yet, if 
the convicts of Portland, or the lunatics of 
Colney Hatch are allowed, or are able to 
amuse themselves with light literature, Lady 
Livingston’s Legacy may still find apprecia¬ 
tive readers. 

The atmosphere of the American story, 
Papa’s Oum Girl, is far purer, although it is 
undoubtedly charged with electricity. The 
name of the book is that of a domestic tale; 
its contents those of a housewife’s guide, a 
pamphlet on woman’s rights, and a treatise 
on elementary questions of political economy. 
The stream of fable runs so quietly that one 
doubts whether it is not dried up, till a 
seduction is suddenly thrown into it, and 
the splash awakens the reader. There are 
domestic episodes imitated from Miss Burney, 
little details dressed up in big words, and 
remarkable theories expounded concerning 
the nature of the soul, the origin of evil, the 
necessity of war, the subjection of women, 
and other matters of high importance. They 
are put into the mouth of a free-thinking 
doctor of medicine, who is drawn upon lines 
which the Vicar of Wakefield and Parson 
Adams have probably left in the author’s 
memory, but who bears a far stronger re¬ 
semblance to Mr. Barlowe, the revered in¬ 
structor of Sandford and Mertou. He 
considers that the world cannot be saved 
from ruin unless women work out their 
social salvation and become free. The writer 
herself, be it said, has taken many steps 
towards emancipation, and treats delicate 
subjects in a manner bordering on licence ; 
but she probably agrees with La Bruy ere 
that “ les femmes sont extremes,” and thinks 
that the freedom of some women is an index 
to the degradation of others. The doctor 
adds, by way of corollary to his theory 
of liberty, that when women are inspired 
with a disgust for all kinds of murder¬ 
ing, the stupendous imbecility of war will 
cease; the soldiers will be employed in 
draining the Dismal Swamp, and the ladies 
will organise fancy-dress balls to refresh the 
workers after their day’s labour. But when 
he descends from his stilts he is really harm¬ 
less, and not more crazy than Emerson’s 
friend who thought that all the evils in 
the English government were due to the 
national devotion to musical concerts. Un¬ 
fortunately his dan ghter, who has put hor 
father’s theories into practice to the extent 
of running away from her former husband, 
marries a German Baron with equally 
astonishing views, who having reflected on 
the causes of low wages and pauperism in 
general, builds a social palace for the use of 
workmen, with a theatre, library, billiard 
saloon, aviary, conservatory, and establish¬ 
ment for babies. Theso babies he divides into 
three classes, and draws up a code of cere¬ 
monies, apparently based on the code of 
Manu, to be observed by the infants in their 
relations with their superiors and with one 
another. Mr. Rnskin may be interested in 
this scheme. It is a remark made by Swift 
that the Nauplians learned the art of pruning 
their vines by observing that when an ass 
had browsed on one it thrived the better. 

We had read two of the stories collected 
under the name Beatrice Aylmer before wo 
discovered that the book was addressed to 
the young. The discovery was satisfactory 
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to us because the free thinker of the last 
novel had reappeared and was being de¬ 
molished with a facility that on any other 
•supposition was marvellous : but it will be 
less pleasant to the young, for whose benefit 
dissertations on the writings of M. Renan, 
on the follies of Ritualism and the evils of 
Rationalism, have been crowded into the 
barest framework of story. For adults the 
arguments are puerile: for children the 
.topic is unsuitable. Otherwise, the book is 
complacently dull. 

But Aileen Ferrers would go far to redeem 
almost any batch of novels from mediocrity. 
Its unforced pathos and simple language, its 
'delicate contrasts of light and shade, its 
knowledge of dramatic .effect with true in¬ 
sight into human nature, combine to render 
it an uncommon book. The problem set 
before the anthor was whether the strong 
•love which had grown up with the early 
years of a girl’s life could be easily crushed 
- uut of it by new associations ; and instinct 
has suggested an answer which psychologi¬ 
cal reasoning might have missed. Aileen 
Ferrers has lived for sixteen years among 
peasants and gamekeepers on a Yorkshire 
moor, and is already engaged to her cousin 
Ralph Dymock, when the course of her life is 
changed by the arrival of Lady Grace Calvert, 
who has discovered that Aileen is the daugh¬ 
ter of a dead brother by a clandestine mar¬ 
riage, and now wishes to give her an educa¬ 
tion worthy of the position of her father. 
As soon as Ralph hears of Aileen’s “ lnck,” 
he releases her from the engagement and will 
not even accept her promise to return after 
five years. But the girl returns and finds 
that the gulf between Ralph and herself is 
not to be spanned: so she gives him up, and 
marries a friend of her father, a man of 
forty-five. The book is too short to allow 
-of much evolution of character, but the 
'figures of the girl and her lover are dis¬ 
tinctly drawn. Aileen’s intentions are al¬ 
ways honest, and she keeps her promise 
•steadily before her ; yet the crowd of annoy¬ 
ances which suddenly come upon her in the 
new life, induces her to return to Lonscale 
almost as strongly as her sense of duty, and 
then she allows a few slights, which she 
might have lived down, to weigh against 
.Ralph’s unswerving fidelity. The man is 
made of nobler stuff. In the old days 
Aileen told him the legend of St. Isel, who 
threw himself from the rocks of Holyscars 
to save the people from drought, and while 
the girl was moved to rapture by the saint’s 
, heroism, he merely suggested that “ the old 
chap had probably had a drop too much.” 
Yet it was not Aileen, but Ralph, who made 
the sacrifice. Of course novel-writing is as 
much a trade as clock-making, and the 
author of Aileen Ferrers is still an apprentice. 
But there is a promise of future excellence 
in such a singularly graceful story, told in 
such a singularly pure and unaffected style. 

Walter Macleane. 


ktsor literature. 

Toetical Work* of David Gray. (Maclehose.) In 
this new and enlarged edition, which it was the 
last work of the late Sheriff Bell to superintend 
h'i memoir is replaced by the speech which he 
delivered at the inauguration of Gray's monument 
in the Auld Aisle at Kirkintilloch. If he had 


lived, he had intended to prefix to the new edition 
a final memoir and criticism, which would have 
fixed Gray’s memory in the right place. He was 
quite important enough to deserve loving study, 
not so much for his work as for his temperament. 
His insight was in the main the insight of Words¬ 
worth, his passion was in the main the passion of 
Keats •, when he lost sight of these inspirations and 
his occasional reminiscences of Thompson and 
Gray, he only said with unusual fluency and 
earnestness what every well-disposed young man 
might say if he pleased. With this kind of en¬ 
dowment he had an intense consuming impulse to 
be a poet, and this gave a deceptive fervour and 
brilliancy to his work. If he had lived, he would 
have probably subsided into a litterateur, like a 
much more considerable writer, Alexander Smith. 
It would probably have been kind to point out 
to him that impulse and faculty may exist sepa¬ 
rately, and leave Jbim to consider whether his 
impulse implied proportionate faculty. If he had 
decided that it did not, it by no means follows 
that he ought to have altered his course; it is 
often a great waste of force to resist an innocent 
impulse, and, generally speaking, those who feel 
a strong impulse to ideal work for which they are 
ill-fitted, are not fit for practical work at all. On 
the whole, it is better that half-developed young 
men should make indifferent poems, than that 
they should make indifferent sermons or calico; 
and that half-developed young women should 
make indifferent novels, than that they should 
make indifferent bonnets. Bonnets, sermons, and 
calico, under the present dispensation, are all 
necessaries of life; and should be made solidly 
and with conviction by workmen and workwomen 
whose natures are well developed all round. 

History of French Literature. By Christiana 
Bridge. (London : Rivingtons, 1874.) A manual 
of the history of French literature has two pos¬ 
sible uses: it may serve as a kind of guide to the 
student, or it may he meant for the use of schools. 
It is true that the history of literature as taught 
in school manuals is the most arid of all possible 
studies. _ It always happens that but a very small 
portion is read, and of that portion all that re¬ 
mains in the youthful mind is the memory of a 
name or two, nominis umbra. But as teachers 
will go on using manuals, they might as well be 
made accurate, and at first hand. Now the 
adapter of this compendium from the French of 
Demogeot, quotes Arupfere from Hallam, and 
finds in the eleventh number of the Quarterly 
Revieiv one of her most recent authorities. We 
have not observed any sign that she ever heard 
of Ldon Gautier or Gaston Paris. Again, it 
might possibly interest boys who were reading 
Homer to find that French literature, too, had its 
heroic age, so like and so unlike the heroic age of 
Ilellas. But no boy would find this out from the 
part of the manual devoted to the cycle of Charles. 
Nor would he gather from the brief notice of 
Ronsard that he was a sweet and musical lyric 
poet; his sonnets are not even mentioned. In 
a very different branch of literature we are told that 
Bodin’s Republic was “ the beginning of political 
speculation in Eui’ope.” After this we cease to 
look further for information, and are constrained 
to comfort ourselves with the reflection that if 
manuals are disagreeable to learn, they are happily 
easy to forget. 

A book which should teach the whole art and 
mystery of conduct—in fact, a “ manual of man¬ 
ners and morals”—has long been what is called a 
felt want. This want Dr. Nichols comes forward 
to supply with a little work called How to Behave. 
(London : Longmans & Co., 1874.) If any gen¬ 
tleman is Btill ignorant of the proper use of a 
towel, if he likes to see “ his mistress eat bacon 
or sausages,” if, though “ a well-meaning person,” 
he does not “ carefully avoid every tendency to 
the deadly sins” (p. 48), if he is doubtful about 
whether he should dye his hair, Dr. Nichols will 
instruct him, correct his taste, confirm his morals, 
and assure him that “ dyeing the hair is doubt¬ 


ful ” (p. 82). What more frequently occurs to the 
young than to want to break off an engagement, 
and yet how few of the more ordinary difficulties 
of life are so perplexing P At once the neophyte 
consults Dr. Nichols: “ The thing to do is to throw 
oneself upon the generosity of the other party, 
who should think it a happy escape.” It is also 
refreshing to learn that every one “ can ask anyone 
to dance.” But it is sad to hear from a person of 
Dr. Nichols’ experience that within his memory 
“ the standard of manners in England and Ame¬ 
rica has visibly declined.” Is it possible that 
American society has sunk below the tone of Mr. 
Scadgere and Hannibal Chollop ? In England, of 
course, as the Contemporary Revieio was at some 
pains to prove, the younger tutors at the univer¬ 
sities have degraded public taste. But there are 
compensations. “ Indecency of language is 
baniehed from all decent society.” “ At the same 
time there is less squeamishness in the serious 
discussion of important though disagreeable sub¬ 
jects than formerly.” This is as it should he. To 
descend from morals to manners, we learn that 
“ there is abundant hand-shaking among the 
Germans. The English and French are more 
properly reticent.” What reticent hand-shaking 
may be we do not know, but very probably Dr. 
Nichols has dealt with the subject in his other 
book on Esoteric Anthropology (“ Mysteries of 
Man ”). 

Madame Veuve^Lutbce. Par Xavier Aubiyet. 

(Paris, 1874.) 

Le Quatribme Napolion. Par L&mce Dupont. 

(Paris, 1874.) 

These two books, which have happened to come 
under our notice together, are connected otherwise 
than by this chance bond. In the first place 
(though this concerns us very little or not at all), 
they are both, in somewhat different wavs, Bona- 
partist plaidoyers. Secondly, which perhaps does 
concern us, they illustrate with remarkable clear¬ 
ness two very opposite and, at the same time, very 
salient points of that esprit yaulois, whereon its 
possessors are wont to pride themselves so greatly. 

Madame Veuve Lutbce is a very odd hook. We 
cannot help fancying that M. Xavier Aubryet 
intends us to supply another explanation of its 
rather far-fetched title than that which he gives 
us. Paris is “widowed ” he says, during the two 
rnonlhs of the year when everybody is out of town, 
but he implies also that she is knowingly or un¬ 
knowingly wearing weeds for the Empire. The 
two or three dozen essays, sketches, and what-not, 
which go to make up the volume, form a most 
extraordinary jumble. After a coionnerie (as 
Voltaire would have said) about gorillas, we 
stumble upon a perfectly serious defence of the 
inhabitants of Auvergne in general, and M. Rouher 
in particular, against the base calumnies and 
sarcasms of other Frenchmen. On one page we 
have a laboured but not unamusing depreciation of 
Summer; on another we find a solemn vindication 
of Champagne (the wine, not the province), Without 
a trace of irony, and apparently composed for some 
wine-merchant’s circular. The whole is thickly 
peppered with witticisms old and new, good and 
bad. For instance: “ II en est du soleil comma 
d’un petit enfant: tous deux sont charmanta 
quand ils sont couchtSs.” “ La hiere, e'est la pluie 
interne.” “ Le gaz, c’estle sinapisine de la lumiere,” 
where, to be sure, M. Aubryet is not at his happiest: 
it would he difficult to go farther for an image, 
and hardly possible to fare worse. 

The other book is an adoring biography of the 
Prince Imperial, in which the author’s enthusiasm 
has unluckily overstepped the sublime. One ex¬ 
ample will perhaps suffice. When the news of the 
Prince's birth arrived in the Crimea, it seems that 
the allied armies and the Russians saluted. “ Ce 
qu’il y avait surtout de touchant,” savs M. Dupont, 
“c'otait de voir cette artiUerie jusqu’alors si 
meurtrfere, et ces canons si pleins de rage les uns 
contre les autres, s'adoucir tout-a-coup et fratemiBer 
devant un berceau.” 
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Would any one but a Frenchman have ventured 
to call gas a mustard-plaster P Could any one but 
a Frenchman have solemnly drawn the touching 
picture of cannon fraternising in front of a cradle P 

Editor.' 


MOTES AMD MEWS. 

Mr. Beaytngton Atkinson has, we believe, in 
preparation another volume of art criticism of a 
popular kind. It will probably be called Among 
the Painters. 

Wb hear that Mr. Peter Bayne—who is the 
author of those studies of historical characters, 
statesmen and poets of the middle of the seven¬ 
teenth century, which have been appearing from 
time to time in the Contemporary and Fraser —is 
now engaged upon an Gude of Charles the First, 
which will shortly appear. The articles will 
doubtless eventually form a connected work. 

The first Part of Mr. Halliwell’s new Materials 
to illustrate the Life and Works of Shakspere, 
will be mainly on The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
a play which Mr. Ilalliwell now holds to be 
wholly Shakspere’s; but the Part will contain 
several documents relating to the theatres in 
which Shakspere acted, as we have already men¬ 
tioned. Mr; Halliwell will also point out the one 
remaining unexplored source where Shakspere’s 
manuscripts, if any, may possibly be found. 

Mr. Richard Simfson’s first paper to be read 
before the New Shakspere Society, will be, “ On 
the Political Use of the Stage before and at Shak- 
spere's Time.” 

Dr. Jambs Russell Lowell’s resignation of 
his Professorship of Belles Lettres at Harvard 
two years ago, has never, we are glad to hear, 
been accepted by the authorities of the College. 
Dr. Lowell will therefore resume his old post 
at the beginning of the October term, though 
under somewhat altered conditions, which will 
relieve him from the strain of continuous class¬ 
teaching, and leave him free for higher work. 

Professor Delius has coupled with Mucedo- 
rus in the part of his Pseudo-Shaksperesche 
Dramen, just issued, “ A Pleasant Comedy of 
Faire Em, The Miller's daughter of Manchester: 
With the love of William the Conqueror,” from 
the edition of 1631, “ London. Printed for John 
Wright, and are to be sold at his shop at the 
signe of the Bible in Guiltspur street without 
New-gate.” 

The Rev. Dr. Richard Morris’s Elementary 
Lessons in Historical English Grammar, containing 
Accidence and Word-Formation, is just ready. 
The book is quite a new one, and not only the 
author’s well-known Historical Outlines of English 
Accidence cut down. It is clearer in arrangement 
and its statement of principles, while almost all 
the illustrations or examples have been collected 
from the new books that Dr. Morris has edited or 
searched- since writing his former work. 

Messrs. Frank and William Kerslake have in 
the press The Poems, Plays, and other Remains of 
Sir John Stickling, with a copious account of his 
life ; an appendix of illustrative papers, and two por¬ 
traits. The Complete. Poems and Plays of Thomas 
Randolph, now first collected, with some account of 
Randolph, and a portrait. Also, for publication in 
November next, the whole works of Samuel 
Daniel: an entirely new edition, with a memoir 
(including unpublished letters), inedited notes by 
Coleridge and Lamb, and a portrait. 

Wb are asked to make known that the Shak- 
eperian models and relics of the late Mr. S. Aldred 
are on sale by his widow, at 38 Fetter Lane, E.C. 
Among the models are:—1. Shakspere’s House, 
surrounded by scenes from his principal plays, 
forming a complete picture of the Shakspenan 
Jubilee, held at Stratford-upon-Avon in 1830. 
This model was in the great Exhibition of 1851 
(Class 30, No. 235), and represents Shakspere’s 
house as it stood in his own time (1664), 


taken'from authentic prints; and on the other 
side as it appeared at the time of the jubilee. 
2. Anne Hathaway’s Cottage. This model was 
exhibited at the Exhibition held in the Agri¬ 
cultural Hall in 1864. 3. The Tomb of the 
Capulets (depicting the death scene in Romeo and 
Juliet). 4. The Ghost Scene in Hamlet. 5. Relics: 
a plaster cast from the tomb of Shakspere, one of 
the only three ever taken; also a similar cast of 
Anne Hathaway’s tomb. 

Mr. Furnivall has undertaken to deliver an 
address on “ Shakspere, the Progress of his Mind 
and Art,” at Stratford-on-Avon, on Sunday, July 
26, to the members of the National Sunday League, 
on the occasion of their excursion to Stratford. 

The Professors of the Universities of Strass- 
burg, Freiburg, Heidelberg, and Tubingen met 
together on May 31, at Baden, to hold a general 
jubilation, partly academical and partly social, in 
the course of which many loyal speeches for 
Fatherland and Emperor were delivered, and 
various resolutions passed for the combined action 
of the universities to foster learning and promote 
intellectual and spiritual freedom. Gatherings of 
this kind are becoming more and more common 
in Germany, where the spirit of festive association 
seems to have seized upon every profession, trade, 
or calling, threatening to swallow up the time and 
strength of the nation in the celebration of a never 
ceasing round of gold and silver jubilees. Every 
conceivable event in life, whether it be the taking 
of a degree, marrying a wife, fighting a battle, 
writing a book, or a song, entering upon a vocation, 
whether in diplomacy, shoemaking, or any other 
line—all and everything falls under the spell, and 
is liable to be made the object of commemoration 
every year for half a century after its occurrence, 
to say nothing of the solemn and grandiose cele¬ 
bration of dead-men's birthdays, and national 
festivals of every shade of importance. Seeing 
that the German papers daily print notices of such 
commemorations, we have thought that the calen¬ 
dar of German associations was filled up: it would 
appear, however, that a stray calling here and there 
had still been left unrepresented on the rolls of 
annual jubilation, for we observe that the Allge- 
meine Zeitung announces in italics that the German 
hotel-keepers will solemnise, in the course of the 
present month, their first jubilee; and we under¬ 
stand that the Miners and porters intend to 
follow in the steps of their masters. 

It appears that France possesses an Academy of 
the Sonnet, which publishes a yearly almanack, 
and congratulates itself on having at last dis¬ 
covered one ground on which Frenchmen can meet 
without quarrelling. The first sonnet in French 
is said to have heen written by Marot in 1520. It 
is dedicated to Pomponio Trivulce, Governor of 
Lyons, and may he worth quoting as a curiosity :— 
“ Pour lemay plantlpar Us imprimeurs de Lyon decant 
le logis du seigneur Trivulce. 

Au ciel u'y a ne Pianette, ne Signe, 

Qui si a point sceut gouverner l'anuee, 

Commo est Lyon la cite gouverneo 
Par toy, Trivulee, hommo clor et insigne. 

Cela disons pour ta Tertu condigne, 

Et pour la joyo entre nous domeneo 
Dont tu nous as la liber It: donneo, 

La liberte des triisors la plus digno ! 

Heurcux vieillard, les gros tambours tonnans 
Le may plants et les fifres sormans, 

Jin vont louant toy et ta noble race. 

Or pense done que font nos volontez. 

Veil qu'il n'est rion jusqu'aux arbres plantcz, 

Qui ne t en loue et uo t’on rende graco." 

A late number of the French Motes and Queries 
contains some remarks on the French translations 
of the Pilgrim's Progress, which are of special 
interest at the present time. Bunyan's groat 
work has appeared in French under at least three 
titles:— 

(1) “ Voyage du chr&ien et de la chriitienne vers 
l’iternite bienheureuse.” — Neufchitel, 1716; B41o, 


1728; Halle, 1752; Celraar, 1821; Valence, 1825; 
Toulouse, 1852; Paris, 1863. 

(2) “Pilerinage d'on nomm & chretien, 4crit sous 
l’all^gorie d’un eonge.” — Paris, 1772; Lyons and 
Paris, 1820, 1824; Paris, 1821. 

(3) “Pilerinage du chretion 4 la cite celeste” 
1831. 

This list of editions is incomplete. The corre¬ 
spondent of L'Intermediate remarks that it is' 
evident from the publishers’ names and places of 
publication, that the editions entitled the “ Pil¬ 
grimage ” are Catholic, and those entitled “ The 
Christian’s Journey ” Protestant. 

An official report recently issued contains some 
noteworthy information on the subject of parlia¬ 
mentary reporting in foreign countries and in the 
colonies. V e learn from it that the debates in the 
French National Assembly are reported by a 
regular official staff of shorthand writers in the 
employment of the Assembly itself; and that no 
unofficial newspaper has, or would be allowed to 
have, its own regular shorthand writers. Every 
speech, it is intended, shall be reported in e.rtenso 
and verbatim, and interruptions, expressions of 
applause, or the contrary, and all the little inci¬ 
dents of the sitting, are inserted. Members have 
an opportunity of correcting the reports of their 
speeches during the night before publication. A 
short analytical report is placed gratuitously each 
day at the disposal of the Parisian and provincial 
press. Most of the German newspapers owe their 
reports of debates to a private undertaking called 
KammereotTespondenz. These are, as a rule, very 
inaccurate, but the Cologne Gazette has a well 
organised start' of reporters of its own, whoso ac¬ 
counts of the debates are consequently superior to 
those of the majority. In the United States the 
practice of officially reporting the debates of Con¬ 
gress at the public expense is of long standing, 
and members appear to have peculiar powers with 
regard to the manner of their publication. They 
can withhold their own speeches for correction, 
and have them printed, not in the order of the 
debate, but subsequently, in an isolated form. 
They can also obtain permission to print speeches 
without previously delivering them, one regulation 
of the Senate being that the publication of 
“speeches not actually delivered shall be post¬ 
poned until the same can be published without 
increasing the extent of proceedings beyond forty 
columns ” in the Daily Globe. 

The Motion states, on the authority of a Hart¬ 
ford paper, that Mr. J. Hammond Trumbull has 
discovered a hitherto unknown tract of Roger 
Williams, printed in London in 1652. It formed 
part of a small quarto of twenty-eight pages, 
called The Fimrth Paper, Presented by Minor 
Butler, to the Honourable Committee of Parlament, 
for the Ibopagating the Gospel of Christ Jesus, 
and was “ A Testimony to the said Fourth Paper, 
by way of Explanation upon the four Proposals of 
it, by R. W. ’ Internal evidence shows unmis- 
takeably that the initials attached to this plea 
for “soul-freedom” stood for Roger Williams. 
The tract is said to be unsurpassed in literary 
merit by any that he ever wrote. 

The Penn Monthly for June has an article on 
“The Merits of Cremation,” by Persifor Frazer, 
in which the arguments on both sides are fairly 
recapitulated. The writer admits that the result 
of the adoption of the system of cremation will 
he small if it is applied only to human bodies, 
and urges that “ to prevent the poisouous intlu- 
ence of decaying life, all animals, from locusts to 
elephants, should suffer cremation.” He asks in 
conclusion:— 

“ Do we not owe something to the ethnologists and 
palaeontologists of the future ages ? How can they 
trace the descent in the modification of races ; study 
the highest fauna of tho age of telegraphs; answer 
the grim objectors of that future clay that over pet 
question, ‘Where are tho missing links to connect u«. 
with the Indo-Germanic monkeys ? ’ and how can they 
know ia what the structure of a ninotoonth century 
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mao differed from that of a bald apo, if wo delibe¬ 
rately burn every book in their library?" 

There is also an article on the Baths in the 
various cities of Europe, the moral of which is, 
unfortunately, as applicable to London as to Phi¬ 
ladelphia. 

Another good idea comes from Birmingham. 
The librarian of the Free Library has compiled a 
Catalogue of Birmingham books at present on its 
shelves which bear in any way on the history, 
antiquities, &c., of Birmingham, in the hope of 
obtaining, either as gifts or by purchase, such 
Birmingham books as are not already in the 
library. Birmingham has already given proofs of 
an interest in literary matters which entitle her 
to the highest praise, and which we should be 
glad to see emulated by others of our large 
owns. 

One of the manuscripts recently sold belonging 
to Sir William Tite was described as 

“ Vandordort's Catalogue of tho Collection of 
Pictures, Medals, Agates, and the like, of King 
Charles I., removed from St. James to Whitehall. 
Tho fair copy made for the King’s own use, old calf 
with tho lioyal Arms, initials C. I?., and date 1639 
stamped on both sides, from tho Strawberry Bill 
Collection, with Notes by Mr. Horace Walpole, and 
view of bis seat pasted inside the cover," &c. 

Horace Walpole's note in the volume runs 
hus:— 

“This is the fair copy made by King Charles the 
first of A anderdort's Catalogue of his Majestv s 
pictures which wero placed in his new cabinet room. 
Tho blank leaves have been stuffed with nonsense by 
some late possessor, who seems to havo used it as a 
common place book. I bought it in November, 17S6, 
for two guineas. “ Horace Walpoijs.” 

We learn that this volume was secured for the 
Royal Library at \\ indsor Castle, whero manv of 
the treasures mentioned therein still remain. We 
may add that a copy of the above manuscript is 
to be found in the British Museum, marked Har- 
leian MS. 4718. 

The character of that “rapacious bookseller,” 
Edmund Curll, immortalised in the Dunciad, is 
pretty well understood bv students of the litera¬ 
ture of the early part of the last century. A new 
illustration of it, however, is to he found in the 
following letter, addressed by Dean Prideaux to 
Jacob Tonson, which is to be found amongst some 
old correspondence lately acquired by the British 
Museum:— 

“S' 

“I have had another letter from Curl much 
more abusive than his last wherein he hath these 
words— Let me know your mind within a post or two 
or next woek, or You will find y’ underwritten adver¬ 
tisement in y* publick prints. 

“Specdyly will be published 
“Covetousness y' cause of injustice or an Appeal 
to my Ld tho Bishop and the Clergy of y° Di. coss 
of Norwich concerning a Book entitled the life of 
Mahomet written by Dean Prideaux with true 
copy of y* several letters weh have passed between 
Dean Prideaux and M' Curie on this occasion. 

“ 4 . • . Misers mi ’st their store 
Still grasp nnd grasp till they can hold no more 
And when their strength is wanting to their mind 
Look back and sigh on what they leave behind.’— Dry den. 
“ Thus for this wretch—as to my letters about this 
business ho must forge them, if ho hath not that I 
wrot to you. Cpon supposition that ho had that 
answer I wrot him a short letter in 3 or t lines to toll 
him that the right was in you and that 1 had nothing 
to doe with it and that is all y* letters he hath of 
mine about this matter. 

“I desire at any rate to be rid of this villain. You 
were pleased in your former to toll me that for my 
sake you would concern yourself no further about 
this matter, but doe what I should think most for 
my ease and satisfaction. I thankfully accept this 
ofibr, and by tho kindness of you to drop this pre¬ 
tension and let him know ns much as if y life of 
Mahomet be in your bargain you shall have any satis¬ 
faction for your complying with me herein, so that I 
be not brought upon y* stage in any contest with so 
vile a wretch. He tells me he huth Bp. Hondly’s 


example for y* method wch he threatens me with. . . 

. . There is no medling with dirt but some dirt will 
stick. You cannot oblidgo mo more than by deliver¬ 
ing me out of y* hands of this vile knave. I earnestly 
desire you to doe soe, nnd I am 

“ Your faithfull humble servant 

“ Norwich “ H. Phideaux. 

“March 1« 1717 

“ For Mr. Jacob Tonson Bookseller at 

“ Shakespoars Head near Somerset House in 
“ The strand 

“ London.” 

A country member of the Early English Text 
Society is reprinting a pleasant old hook, “ Apoph- 
theymes, that is to saie, prompte, quicke, vvittie, 
and sentencious saiynges of certain Emperours, 
Kynges, Capitaiues, Philosophiers, and Oratonrs, 
as well Grekes as Romaines, bothe veraye plea- 
saunt and profitable to reade, partely for all 
manner of persons, and especially Gentlemen. 
First gathered and compiled in Latine by the 
ryght famous clerke, Maister Erasmus of Roters- 
dame, and now translated into Englyshe by 
Nicholas Vdall,” 1042. 

By the death of tho Baroness Einilie von Glei- 
chen-Russwurm, Schiller’s last surviving daughter, 
the interesting and hitherto unpublished corre¬ 
spondence of the poet and his sister Ghristophine 
and her husband lleinwald, has passed into the 
hands of Herr Wendolin von Maltzahn, under 
whose direction it will be published in the course 
of the present year. Tho letters begin with the 
vear 1782, when Schiller as a homeless fugitive 
had fled to Bauerbach, where, under the name of 
Ritter, he had found protection and help in the 
house of the Frau von Wolzogen. It was here 
that, encouraged by the sympathy of his friend 
Keinwald, he wrote Kabale utid IJebe, completed 
his Fiesco and sketched the plan of Don Carlos 
and Maria Stuart. The correspondence, which 
consists of sixty-eight letters by Schiller, and as 
many more by his sister and her husband, con¬ 
cludes in 1805, and thus embraces some of the 
most eventful and productive years of the poet’s 
life. 

Naer or/ Fjern for .Tune 14 contains a little new 
poem, Sanyfut/len (The Song Bird), by Ludvig 
Biidtcher, that is so fresh, delicate, and spirited 
that it is hardly possible to believe that its author 
is the oldest of living Danish writers, born as long 
ago as 1703. Bbdtcher has been writing such 
lyrics as these, all equally exquisite and original, 
all his life, hut at such long intervals that his 
complete works are contained in one modest 
volume. Perhaps in these days to write a little, 
but to write that little supremely well, is the only 
sure way to literary immortality. 

Thf, Norwegian medical writer, C. A. Egeberg, 
born in 1800, died at Christiania on June 7. He 
was one of the most highly-esteemed of Scandi¬ 
navian physicians. 

It is at last decided that King Christian VIII. 
w ill visit Iceland this year to be present at the 
Thousand Years’ Feast. lie will take with him 
two distinguished men of letters, Professor 
Wnrsaae, tho well-known antiquary, and tho poet, 
Carl Andersen. This is the first time that a 
Danish monarch has deigned to visit his most 
forlorn dependency. 

No country is more rich than the kingdom of 
the Netherlands in public ns well as private collec¬ 
tions of works referring to its colonies, and recently 
a movement lias been gaining strength in Holland 
which aims at the foundation of a special national 
library for Dutch colonial literature. This pro¬ 
posal, which originated twelve years ago with 
Professor Millies, is now being very strongly advo¬ 
cated by Dr. P. A. Tide, the learned Orientalist 
of Leiden, and by Dr. T. Wynmalen, of the Royal 
Library at the Hague, and through their exertions 
it seems probable that a suitable building will 
soon be set apart for the purpose, and that the 
East Indian Colonial Office at the Hague, the 
Indische Genootschap, and other similar official 
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and scientific institutions, will contribute their rich 
stores of charts, hooks, journals, and other publi¬ 
cations connected with Colonial literature, to this 
projected central library. Should such an insti¬ 
tution he organised, the great value of Dr. 
J. G. Hoogkaas’ Compendium of Dutch Colonial 
Literature will assuredly be more and more fully 
estimated, and all persons interested in the study 
of the history of the East Indian colonies of 
Holland will rejoice to find that this important 
compilation, the publication of which seemed to 
be indefinitely postponed by the death of its author, 
is now being carried through the press under the 
direction of Dr. W. du Rieu, nnd with the help of 
Professors Veth, Vreede, Suringar, W. Marshall, 
and others, under the title of liepertorium van da 
Koloniale Literatuur (Amsterdam, 1874). 

Mr. Case’s Materials for the History of the 
Athenian Democracy from Solon to Fericles 
(James Parker & Co., 1874), gives in the space of 
a short pamphlet the original statements of Greek 
authors with regard to those political changes upon 
which so many pages have been written by his¬ 
torians. Every student of the period will do well 
to have such a collection at hand with which to 
test the assertions of modem expositors. 


notes op travel. 

The subscriptions for the support of Lieut. 
Cameron’s expedition, of which we spoke in a late 
issue, have already reached over 6001. 

Mr. Wiggins, of Sunderland, has, we hear, 
sailed for the Arctic regions. Previous to his 
departure, the vessel in which he sailed was 
stocked with jams, pickles, preserved meats, &c., 
by the liberaiity ol Mr. Leigh Smith, who has 
but lately so distinguished himself in the fields 
of Arctic enterprise. 

The annual general meeting of the Royal Geo¬ 
graphical Society takes place next Monday, the- 
22nd instant, at 1 p.m., in the hall at Burlington 
House, and the annual dinner of the Geographers 
will be held afterwards, at 6 p.m., at V illis’s 
Rooms. The gold medal of the Society will, we 
understand, he conferred upon Dr. Schweinfurth, 
the famous African traveller. We regret ex¬ 
ceedingly to learn that the courteous and popular 
President of the Society has determined to resign 
the presidency, as he finds the work entailed 
thereby incompatible with his other duties. It is 
probable that Sir Ilenry Rawliuson will he re¬ 
elected to the post he formerly filled so well. 

As a proof of the ubiquitousness of Englishmen, 
a curious incident is related in connexion with our 
late mission to Kashgar. While the mission was 
staying at Kashgar, its members often noticed a 
man hanging about the house they occupied, 
whose features were decidedly of a European cast. 
Being interrogated, he replied that he was a 
Kirghiz Tartar. This man was temporarily en¬ 
gaged as a mule driver by oue of the exploring 
parties detached from head-quarters at Kashgar, 
and the manner of his being identified ns an. 
Englishman is curious. Colonel Gordon had been, 
making some sketches of the strange figures and 
costumes gathered around the camp, and, as i» 
usual in such cases, soon became the centre of an 
inquisitive and admiring crowd. Our friend the 
mule-driver was among these, and looking over 
Colonel Gordon's shoulder, commenced uncon¬ 
sciously to read aloud tho remarks written under 
the various sketches. Colonel Gordon encouraged 
him in this for some time, and then, suddenly 
turning round, said, “You are an Englishman.” 
Upon which, the man put his two hands before 
his face, rushed away as fast as his legs could 
carry him, and was never seen by the party again. 
It was conjectured that he was a Crimean deserter, 
and, in the interests of geography, it is a pity that 
he could not have been recaptured and brought 
back to English soil. His adventures would cer- 
I tainly form a startling history. 
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About seven years ago the French decided on 
opening an industrial exhibition in Pondicherry, 
the capital of French Asia, but for various reasons 
it has been postponed year after year. We now 
learn from the Pioneer that some few weeks back 
the exhibition was an accomplished fact, and for 
the first time in their lives the people of Saigon in 
particular, and the native grandees and public 
of Cambodia in general, wero edified by an ex¬ 
ample, in miniature, of an institution which forms 
a prominent feature in Western civilisation. The 
King of Cambodia was welcomed to the exhibition 
with a salute of twenty-one guns, and no doubt 
felt flattered on discovering that a main section of 
the building had been specially set apart for 
exhibits from his own territories. 

We learn from a French contemporary that the 
•organisation of the International Geographical Con¬ 
gress, to be held in Paris during the next Easter 
vacation, is being carried out by the Sociiito de 
Geographic with great activity. The official 
■delegates of foreign nations, whose names have 
just been sent in to the president of the society, 
Vice-Admiral Baron de la Ronciere le Noury, by 
the ambassadors of the great Powers, are the 
following:—For England: Earl Derby, Sir 
Barlle Frere, and Sir Henry Rawlinson. For 
Germany: General Bayer, the originator of 
the International Commission of Geodesy; 
Baron von Riehtofl'en, president of the Geo¬ 
graphical Society of Berlin; Ilerr Petermann, 
■editor of the Mitt/ieilunt/en.-, Oscar Peschel, of 
Leipzig, one of the most accredited professors of 
history and geography; Kiepert, whose maps and 
atlas are known all the world over; and Vappaus, 
author of one of the largest and most important 
dictionaries of geography. For Austro-llungarv: 
General Dobner von Dobeuau, director of the 
Military Geographical Institute of Vienna; Ad¬ 
miral VVullerstorft-Urbair, commander of the 
scientific expedition round the world on board the 
frigate Novara ; Count Sceczen, Franz Pulski, J. 
Hunfalvi, president of the Geographical Society 
of Iluda-Pesth, and Hermann Vambery, so well 
known for his explorations in Central Asia. 

The committee of the Lyons Geographical 
Society has offered prizes for the successful treat¬ 
ment of the following three subjects:—1. A map 
■on which are marked by certain signs the districts 
producing silk cocoons, and also the markets of 
each district for inland as well as for export and 
import trade. This chart must be accompanied by 
a memoir containing clear and exact statistical 
notices. Map and memoir are to be sent in before 
March 31, 1875, to the secretary of the society, 
Quai de Retz. The prize for the successful treat¬ 
ment of the work is a medal of the value of 600 
francs. 2. A report on a scientific exploration of 
the Grenoble Alps from a strategical point of 
view; to be sent in before October 31, 1875, to 
the same address. The prize consists of a similar 
medal. 3. An essay on the best means for a more 
general dissemination of geographical knowledge. 
Date of sending in, November 30, 1874. Prize: a 
medal worth 300 francs. 

We understand that the following are the 
most important provisions of the Treaty of Com¬ 
merce between France and the King of Annam, 
which was signed at Saigon on March 21:—Three 
ports are to be opened to trade, one of which is 
Ilannoi, in Tonquin ; find Europeans are to be 
allowed to settle and hold real property there. 
Foreigners are to be under the protection of the 
French Consul, who is to be supported by 100 
French troops. Under passport from this official 
Europeans will be free to travel to any part of the 
intenor. The French seem to be sanguine that the 
route thus opened through Tonquin to the south¬ 
west of China by the Songkoi (or Red River) and 
its affluents will be preferred to an overland cara¬ 
van road from the north-east provinces of India. 
We may remark that Corea is now the only 
country on the sea-board of Eastern Asia which 
is not open to foreigners. 


We learn from the Nation, that the United 
States Engineer Office has just issued the first in¬ 
stalment of the topographical results of the ex¬ 
plorations and surveys conducted under Lieutenant 
George M. Wheeler during the past four years 
west of the 100th meridian. It consists of six 
plates, photolithographed by Mr. Julius Bien, 
viz.(1) a map of the areas of drainage of the 
United States territory west of the Mississippi, 
similar, except in scale and in a few trifling dis¬ 
crepancies, to that prepared for General Walker’s 
Census Atlas by General von Steinwehr; (2) a 
progress map of lines and areas of explorations and 
surveys, made under the auspices of the War 
Department, beginning with Lewis and Clarke in 
1804. The region west of the 100th meridian 
is on this map divided by blue lines into 95 rect¬ 
angular sections, and the remaining four plates 
represent in detail (8 miles to an inch) sections 
50, 68, 60, and 00—parts of California, Nevada, 
Arizona, and Utah. A report of the astronomi¬ 
cal observations made bv the Wheeler Expedition 
at Cheyenne and Colorado Springs has also been 
printed. 

A French paper states that some American 
travellers have just brought out, at the foot of 
Mount Ararat, a newspaper, entitled Whiffs of 
Ararat. Among other curious facts, we learn 
from the Whffs that in the Armenian villages a 
wife may be purchased at from 21. to 161. The 

easants believe that the earth is supported on the 

ack of an ox, and that when a fly settles on his 
head an earthquake is caused by his efforts to 
shake it off. They are persuaded that impassable 
barriers surround Mount Ararat, and keep back 
mortals whose presence would defile that sacred 
summit, where angels mount guard before an in¬ 
destructible fragment of Noah's ark. 

The Beyrouth correspondent of the Levant 
Herald states that Lieut. Conder, R.E., com¬ 
manding the Palestine Exploration party, has left 
for England for the benefit of his health, but will 
return at the end of the summer. Mr. Tyrrwhitt 
Drake, the second in command, who with his 
chief nearly lost his life by Jericho fever, will 
summer in Damascus, making frequent excursions 
to the Ansajriah mountains. Our information 
regarding these highlands is of the meagrest kind, 
and a rich field awaits the explorer. Professor 
Payne, the only one person of the American Moa- 
hite Exploration party that stood firm, left recently 
for Joppa en route for the Trans-Jordanic regions, 
for five or six months, with a view to resuming 
his archaeological and botanical researches, and 
he has high hopes of establishing the identity of 
Mount Nebo. Mr. Jago has just returned from 
another archaeological tour, which he made with 
Mr. Cookson, 1 I.B.M.'s legal vice-consul at Con¬ 
stantinople, into the highlands of North Syria. 
The latter gentleman, has, it is reported, exteuded 
his journey to Tadmor. It is stated that he has 
been so fortunate as to discover some interesting 
inscriptions which will go far to enlighten the 
hitherto obscure historyof those ruined citieswhich 
strew the regions of Jebel Zour and Jebel Ala. 

The French Government lias recently voted the 
sum necessary for the formation of a great inland 
sea in Algeria, 190 miles long by 3(1 broad, to the 
South of Biskra. It is thought that the result of 
this measure will be a great improvement in the 
climate of the interior, a great addition to the 
facilities for inland transport, and the introduction 
of commerce and civilisation into the very heart 
of Africa. The Chott Mal-Rir (Chott implying the 
bed of a lagoon), the proposed site of this inland 
sea, is found to be at least 27 metres below the 
Mediterranean; while the Chott Sellem, with 
which it communicates, and which lies between it 
and the sea, is 13 metres lower still. A chain of 
Ohotts, of smaller area, but equal depression, ex¬ 
tends thence to within 18 kilometres of the Gulf 
of Gabes, and a canal connecting the nearest Chott 
with the sea would admit the waters of the 
Mediterranean, and convert the desolate region of 


Chott Mel-Rir into a great inland sea. The esti¬ 
mated cost is only fifteen millions of francs, and 
the engineering difficulties, after the experience 
gained during the construction of the Suez Canal, 
would be inconsiderable. A full account of the 
project is given in the first June number of the 
Revue- ties Dear Months, which has also an inte¬ 
resting article describing a visit to the Diamond 
Fields at the Cape of Good Hope. 
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Baumgartner. 12 Till. 

Reiss Mann, A. Gcschichte dea deutsehen Liedes. Berlin : 
Onttentag. 2 Thl. 

Wagner, W. Shakespeare und die ncueste Kritik. Hamburg: 
Nolle. 24 Ngr. 
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Guizot, M. The History of France from the Earliest Times 
to the Year 1789. Translated by Robert Black, M.A. 
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Longmans, is*. 
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vival. Trilbner. 18*. 
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Anxalex der k.k. Sternwarte in Wien. Hrsg. von Dir. 
Prof. Carl r. LIttrow. 3. Folge. 21. Bd. Wien: Waliia- 
hausscr. 3$ Till. 
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2* Thl. 
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Teubner. 
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CORRESPONDENCE . 

EYE AND TILE RIB. 

British Museum : June 15, 1874. 

In reply to Dr. Kleinert’s letter in tho Academe 
of June 6, I must say that when I wrote my letter 
on the theory proposed by him with reference to 
the supposed connexion between the Hebrew 
name of Eve and the Arabic word for “ ribs,” I 
imagined, never having heard bis name ns that of 
an Arabic scholar, that he bad fallen into the 
mistake of confusing the termination of the word 
el-hnwdm with the ordinary Arabic dual-ending. 
My letter has had the good effect of drawing from 
Dr. Kleinert an elaborate defence of his theory— 
a defence which I am bound to say removes any 
notion I may have entertained that the theory 
arose from a mistake. 

I do not write to vindicate myself. Dr. Kleinert 
has acknowledged that according to the system of 
the Arab grammarians I am right; and this ad¬ 
mission is amply sufficient for me, as I am not 
anxious to set the writers of the native Arabic 
Lexicons to rights: I leave that to Dr. Kleinert. 

Still I should like to say a few words about 
this theory. It seems to me an instance of those 
theories which are excogitated without reference 
to facta, and to which accordingly frets must giro 
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■way. In order to establish his theory Dr. Kleinert 
has thrown the authorities overboard. Now in a 
great many things it is highly desirable that the 
authorities should thus be disposed of; but Arabic 
is not one of those things. No true Arabic scholar 
despises the opinions of those learned men who 
laboured to preserve the Arabic of the classical 
age in its purity. 

One consideration I would draw attention to. 
In his anxiety to show the connexion in meaning 
between el-hawani and the root hwy, “ (1) to em¬ 
brace, (6) to become round, hollow, or vaulted,” 
Dr. Kleinert has entirely overlooked the very 
obvious similarity between the meaning of e'l- 
hawdni and that of hdniyetun, “bending,” or “the 
bender,” the fem. of the ismu-l-fdil of hand. But 
having, on as I think very insufficient grounds, 
rejected the notion of any connexion existing be¬ 
tween el-hawani and the root hnw, Dr. Kleinert 
proceeds to eliminate the nun altogether, and to 
treat the preceeding wdto as a radical letter, thus 
obtaining haw (or, as he suggests, hu). The nun 
must, however, be accounted for, and Dr. Kleinert 
therefore supposes it to form part of a dual termin¬ 
ation, and looks upon the final long t as an irregu¬ 
larity. 

I think I have said enough to show that Dr. 
Kleinert's theory can only be built upon the ruins 
of the present system of Arabic grammar: and may 
it not De questioned, Le jeu vaut-il la chandelle r 
If in the allegorical vision of the creation of woman 
it is necessary to assign some reason for the selec¬ 
tion of the rib in particular for the honour of 
forming the first woman, might we hot suggest 
that Adam could more easily spare a rib than the 
bone of a leg or an arm P 

Stanley Lane Poole. 


GREEK CHRISTIAN INSCRIPTIONS. 

Oxford : June 17,1874. 

I have before me two inedited inscriptions pre¬ 
senting some points of interest. A photograph of 
the first was lately sent me from Malta by an 
English clergyman, Mr. Wickham, who did not 
state exactly where it was found. The other is a 
small stone of very similar character, which has 
been some years in the possession of Dr. Acland, 
who believes it was brought from Egypt by Mr. 
Wm. Palmer. 

The first reads very clearly:— 

+ + + + | *E vPa trarciK t; jin Kn pin ] 

Mapfrou IrA(|u»0i/ Tv(3i £ tv n|v£ix £ [t.e. tv 
ry h'Cin(r luim) £j. 'O C(to)c iivd\iravauv rijv 
’Mx’f*' rijg lovAov I tv soXirig ’Ap,\aaap c(ai) 
’Iodic | r(ai) ’Iamo/3. 'Agijv. 'lf/aovjg X//(iaT!ig) 
or ’l(i/)o(oi!) Xp(iorf). + 

The second (Dr. Acland’s) has some lacunae, and 
is a good dead rubbed, but may be read with some¬ 
thing like certainly:— 

* "Ei [el a [*]arnjKijrij ,, jw\cnpln Gi[n] 


rorij ] »; i[r]fXt<.'[«t/] | Mixip I ivlnc(rlivvog) | ry. 

'O (!(id)ycivairav | [ay p] Tyv 4a’X‘. [•'] I r ’/[c <5o] t- 
Xpf I tv [mJa]-ij 'A(ipa\iiji e(ni) ’lad* 

k(oi') 'lo|xd[/l] fi'oxvvijr ... [ ... v ['Ap]//v. 

Dr. Kirchoff, of Berlin, has kindly revised my 
reading of both these stones to some extent. They 
belong evidently to a particular class of those 
Christian inscriptions which he has edited in the 
fourth volume of Boeckh's Corpus. The great 
similarity between them and the epitaphs from 
Egypt and Nubia, nos. 0110—9137, leads very 
strongly to the conclusion that they come originally 
from that part of the world. They may be taken, 
in fact, as good types of the whole class, so much 
so that every word and phrase, excepting the two 
proper names, has a close parallel or rather counter¬ 
part, in the series referred to. Two points are 
especially decisive. If we may judge by the 
collection in this volume, Christian epitaphs dated 
by Egyptian months (such as Mechir and Tybi 
here) are not found outside these countries, and 
the formula <ii axavuv r,}v ifi ix>)v tv xoXiroic ’Ajip.aaji 


Kai loan* rat Tarw/3 is equally limited. The same 
might perhaps be said of the opening phrase in 
each. 

We may, therefore, place the prayer, “ 0 God, 
rest the soul of Thy servant in the bosoms of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob ” among the most 
striking peculiarities which distinguish the in¬ 
scriptions of one country from those of another. 
Something similar, indeed, is found in two Sicilian 
epitaphs, nos. 9494 and 9533, but the exact 
phrase appears to occur nowhere else. It seems to 
be as characteristic of Egypt and Nubia, as 0»jieij 
haflpovaa is of Palestine, and “ famulus dei ” of 
Spain, and the other formulae noticed by M. le 
Biant in his useful manual, and by Professor 
Hiibner in his Christian Inscriptions of Spain 
(Manuel dNpigr. Chrit., pp. 75-80; Inter. Christ. 
Hisp. pp. ix., x.). M. le Blant, I find, gives it in 
his list, but appears to limit it too strictly to Nubia. 

The phrase itself is a remarkable one, being 
taken from the prayer for the departed in the 
Liturgy. Such borrowings are by no means rare 
in Christian inscriptions, especially in this class. 
As might be expected, it is found in the Coptic 
S. Basil and S. Cyril, as well as in the Alexandrine 
(Greek) S. Basil; but, on the other hand, it is not 
in S. Mark or S. Gregory, the other two liturgies 
known to have been used in Egypt (cp. Renaudot, 
Lit. Orient, i., pp. 18, 41, 71). It is not, indeed, 
peculiar to that country, occurring in the very 
ancient liturgy of the church of Jerusalem 
(S. James), and in the Gelasian sacramentary 
(cp. Le Blant, p. 88). It is natural to 
conclude that this formula, being absent from 
the earliest Alexandrian liturgy (S. Mark), and 
present in that of S. James, was first brought 
from Jerusalem to Alexandria, and then carried 
across to Rome. The words themselves, in fact, 
betray their origin on Jewish soil (cp. Lightfoot, 
Horae on S. Luke xvi. 22). I have gone into 
these minutiae on purpose to show how much 
still remains to be done in illustrating the relation 
of the ancient liturgies to one another by com¬ 
paring subordinate phrases such as these. I might 
mention the formulae about the sacrifices of Cain 
and Abel as similarly instructive. 

The name Maplrov on Mr. Wickham’s stone is 
rather puzzling. Isupposeittobea genitivecase of a 
Roman proper name Maritus, and that his daugh¬ 
ter’s own name was omitted by accident. Maplra 
occurs on an inscription (see Pape), and Maritus 
is found in a Dalmatian epitaph and on British 
patellae (C. I. L. iii. 2687; vii. 1336, 644, 645). 
In the second inscription Gn-rfri) seems to be 
traceable on the stone, and not BioSdnt, though 
such a confusion of the dentals does not appear 
to occur in other specimens of this class. The 
last two lines are faint and worn. I believe the 
letters to be tloicvv>)T, but the first three are not 
absolutely certain. The words probably intended 
are tig oxijv»)v or iv irtyvy r[uv ayiivjv. The for¬ 
mula 6 (hog avoiraitay iv OKyvaig uyiuv. ‘Apijr, 

occurs with slight variations in nos. 9111 and 
9112; and no. 9113 ends with almost exactly the 
same letters as we have here, which Dr. Kirchoff 
leaves unexplained. This last inscription, which 
was found at Kalabscheh (Talrnis) in Nubia, is 
almost word for word the same as Dr. Acland’s; 
and I think we ought to read in it Tv/3i t ry 
[i]vAfr(ri’uvi) iy (not ry [f]vi)i*[ ( tryj), as the copy 
in uncials indeed seems to require. 

The phrase tv cnjijj or tv nspva'ig ayluiv does 
not occur in the same connexion in the Liturgies, 
but may perhaps be found elsewhere in them. 

The date must of course be some time after the 
commencement of the cycle of indictions, which 
is usually placed a.d. 312, but there seems no 
reason why it should not be as early as the fourth 
or fifth century. The era of the martyrs is added 
frequently in later inscriptions. 

I may add a word with reference to the bone 
tablet found at York with the inscription “ Domine 
Victor vincas felix.” Professor liubner writes 
that it has nothing whatever to do with Chris¬ 
tianity, but is an acclamation addressed to a 


favourite of the circus or arena, such as is often 
found on lamps of clay and glass jars. The date 
may be of the third century. 

John Wordsworth. 


A LINK IN CHAECER EXPLAINED. 

1 Cintra Terrace, Cambridge-. 

In the Monk’s Tale ip a short notice of Pedro 
the Cruel, the second stanza of which had lpng 
been a puzzle to every one, till it was at last cleared 
up by Mr. Fumivall, in an excellent letter printed, 
in Notes and Queries, 4th series, viii. 449. But 
even Mr. Furnivall could not tell us what wicked 
nest meant, nor why Chaucer used the word nede 
(as in the seven best MSS.), and not dede (as in 
Tyrwhitt), in the puzzling line— 

“ The wikked nest was worker of this nede 
nor can I find that any one has ever even ventured 
a guess of any kind about it. 

I think my solution will carry instant conviction 
with it, Mr. Furnivall shows that two knights 
were concerned in the matter, viz. Bertrand du 
Guesclin and Sir Oliver Mauny. A glance at 
Roquefort’s Old French Glossary will show that 
the old French for wicked is mau, a variation of 
mal ; and that the old French for nest is ni, a varia¬ 
tion of nid, Lat. nidus. Thus mau ni (Mauny) is 
literally equivalent to icicked nest, giving us not 
only an explanation of Chaucer’s words, but con¬ 
firming Mr. Fumivall’s explanation entirely. 

But now, why nede ? I reply that if any one 
will read over the introduction to the “ Ballad of 
the Death of Don Pedro ” in Lockhart’s Ancient 
Spanish Ballads, he will find out why. Lockhart 
thus describes the struggle between the brother* 
Henry and Pedro: The rival brethren grappled 
like lions, the French knights and Du Guesclin 
himself looking on. Henry drew his poniard, and 
wounded Pedro in the face, but his body was de¬ 
fended by a coat of mail. A violent struggle 
ensued; Henry fell across a bench, and his 
brother, being uppermost, had well-nigh mastered 
him, when one of Henry's followers, seizing Don 
Pedro bv the leg, turned him over, and his master, 
thus at length gaining the upper hand, instantly 
stabbed the king to the heart. Froissart calls thi* 
man the Vicomte de Roquebetyn, and others the 
Bastard of Anisse.” Now, what I submit is, that 
Chaucer had heard, and means to tell us, that this 
man was Oliver de Mauny ; in which case he was 
indeed a worker in that which Du Guesclin merely 
“ brew ” or contrived, and he was a worker in need, 
i.e. in Don EnriqueVmoment of dire peril, it being 
remembered that the old English nede commonly 
means extremity of necessity. 

Walter W. Skrat. 


The Editor will he glad if the Secretaries of Insti¬ 
tutions, and other persons concerned, will lend 
their end in making this Calendar as complete as 
possible. 

appointments por next week. 

Saturday, June 20, 2 p.m. Fourth Floml Hall Concert. 

3 p.m. Grand Opera Concert, Royal 

Albert Hall. 

8 p.m. Old Heads and Young Heart t at 
the Vaudeville. 

Monday, June 22, 2 p.m. Handel Festival (Crystal Palace): 

Messiah. 

8 p.m. A*utic: Dr. S. W. Bushell on 
“ The Old Mongolian Capital of 
Sliangtn; ” Mr. Henry H. Ha¬ 
worth on “ The Origines of tho 
Manchus ; ” Captain E. Mockler 
on “ The Transliteration of Per¬ 
sian Words.” 

8 p.m. Revival of Eugene Aram at tho 
• Lyceum. 

8.30 p.m. Royal United Service Institution: 

Mr. J. K. Laughton on “ Tho 
Scientific Study of Naval His¬ 
tory.” 

Tt'BSDAY, June 23, 8 p.m. Anthropological Institute. 

Whdnesday, June 24,1 pan. Sale at Christie’s of the Library 
and Engravings of the late A. 
Barker, Esq. 

2 p.m. Handel Festival (Crystal Palace): 
Selection. 

4 p.m. Society of Arts : Anniversary. 
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8 pjn. Geological. 

„ Royal Society of Literature : Mr. 
Vaux on “The Commerce of 
Ancient Rome with the East.” 

Thursday, June25,2 JO p.m. Signor Ariliti’s Morning-Concert 
(Hanover Square Rooms). 

6.30 p.m. Royal Society Club: Anniversary. 
8 p.m. Society of Arts : Fourth and Final 
t Conversazione of the Season at 
the South Kensington Museum. 
„ Royal Society of Literature. 

,, Mr. H. Leslie's Choir (St. James's 
Hall). 

8.80 p.m. Antiquaries. * 

Friday, June 26, 3 pan. Handel Festival (Crystal Palace): 

Israel in Egypt- 

8 p.m. New Shakspere Society : Rev. F. 

G. Fleay on “ The Authorship of 
the Three Tarts of King Henry 
the Sixt." 

• ,, Quckctt Club. 

„ Mr. C. Halid's last Recital (St. 
James’s Hall). 


SCIENCE. 

RECENT BOOKS ON THE HIGHER EDUCATION. 
La Biforme de VEnseignement Secondaire. 
Par Jnles Simon. (Paris: Hacbette, 
1874.) 

Die Zukunft der Deutschen Hochschulen und 
Hirer Vorbildungs Anstalten. Von Dr. 
Lothar Meyer. (Breslau, 1873.) 

Higher Schools and Universities in Germany. 
By Matthew Arnold, D.C.L. Second 
Edition. (London: Macmillan & Co., 
1874.) 

The main difficulties which meet education¬ 
ists at the present day are fundamentally 
the same in all civilized countries, however 
their appearance may be immediately modi¬ 
fied by special circumstances. Those who 
are interested in education for its own sake 
are constantly obliged to deal with the two 
great causes of distraction which harass 
modem society—the race for wealth, and 
the unsettled state of religious belief. Per¬ 
haps the latter of these may be said to 
be the most obvious cause of perplexity 
in England, where we hunt down the 
25th Clause with all that ardour for the 
chase which has sometimes been con¬ 
sidered a characteristic of imperfectly civi¬ 
lised races. In France, according to M. 
Simon, both causes are powerfully at work: 
in Germany it is plain, both from Dr. 
Meyer’s pamphlet, and from other sources of 
evidence, that the recent strides which have 
been made towards an increase of material 
prosperity have to a certain extent carried 
the nation away from the lofty ideal of cul¬ 
ture which has hitherto been its mainstay, 
and that the most spiritual people in Europe 
is in danger, while it gains the whole world, 
of losing its own soul. 

M. Jnles Simon’s most interesting and in¬ 
structive treatise demands a far more detailed 
consideration than can be given it in these 
columns. It professes to deal mainly with 
the existing defects in French education : it 
is really a treatise on the present difficulties 
of education in all countries. A study of 
this book would serve as an excellent intro¬ 
duction to any one who wished thoroughly to 
understand these difficulties. An English¬ 
man who has never had the opportunity of 
studying edneation in France is not called 
upon to dwell on those special defects in it, 
whether of general arrangement, domestic 
management, or methods of instruction, the 
existence of which, though before suspected 
by foreigners, has probably never been 
more clearly exposed than by M. Simon in 


his Circular of September 27, 1872, and in 
this work, which is a justification in detail 
of the Circular. We propose rather, as space 
is limited, to confine our remarks to two 
points which, though not unconnected with 
the great problems to which we have alluded, 
more intimately concern the practical difficul¬ 
ties of modem liberal education, and to dis¬ 
cuss M. Simon’s method of dealing with 
them. These two points are the question of 
examinations and the question of the pro¬ 
gramme of studies. 

In England, it is now commonly said, 
education is being sacrificed to the examina¬ 
tions. The question has arisen among us, as 
among the French—How far have examina¬ 
tions done the work they were meant to do ? 
Has their influence extended beyond the 
limits intended or anticipated ? So far as 
thchiglier education in England is concerned, 
the evils of the examination system are at 
present more keenly felt at the universities 
than at the great schools. At the universi¬ 
ties, as the examinations have become more 
aud more completely organised, the tutors— 
for lack, as it would seem, of a more genial 
field of energy—have more and more de¬ 
voted themselves, not to cultivating the 
mind, but to exercising the memory and 
testing the readiness of their pupils. Ac¬ 
cording to M. Simon, the evil has long been 
felt in the French schools. In the English 
and German schools, he says, “ on prepare a 
la vie j nous preparons surtout aux exa- 
mens.” 

The two chief points up to which the 
higher school-education leads in France are 
the baccalaureat and the admission into the 
Ecole Polytechnique. The examination for 
the latter is competitive, for the former not 
so. But even the course of instruction for 
the baccalaureat has, according to M. Simon, 
been excessively dominated by the require¬ 
ments of the examination, and the teachers, 
of course, converted into crammers. The 
programme of studies for the baccalaureat 
has of late, indeed, been considerably short¬ 
ened ; but the evil effects of the older system 
of overloading tho programme still linger. 
Thef demon has not been exorcised by M. 
Durny’s salutary reforms. The examination 
system for admission to the Ecole Polytech¬ 
nique is complained of in like manner by M. 
Simon as pedantic, lifeless, and exacting. 
For independent mental exercise the exi¬ 
gencies of these examinations leave the hoys 
no room. Meanwhile the baccalaureat and 
the admission to the Ecole Polytechnique 
are social prizes, and the youth of the 
richer classes are accordingly driven into 
tho race to attain them. Few things are 
more vivid than M. Simon’s sketch of modern 
French society—(might not the description 
be applied to English society as well ?)—with 
its feverish race for wealth and position ab¬ 
sorbing edneation and hurrying it into its 
own grooves, its hypocritical moral pre¬ 
tensions and unspiritual practice:— 

“ Le privilege des moralistes est d’dmettre des 
vdritds sur lesquelles tout le monde est d’accord, et 
leur malheur, quand ils vont i l’attaque d’un usage 
trfcs-rdpandu, c est d’avoir beaucoup ([’approbate urs 
et peu de disciples. Parmi tous les auteurs qui 
ont dcrit sur 1 education, je doute qu’il y en ait un 
seul qui ait omis d’avertir les parents qu’ils doivent 
songer avant tout i l’avancement intellectuel et 
moral dee leurs eufants, et ne Be prdoccuper que 


d’une fafon tr&s-eecondaire de leur avancement 
dans le monde. Les pdres de famille s'associent i 
l’unanimitd & cette propaganda vertueuse. On 
dirait un peuple de stoiciens. Malheureusement, 
tout s’dvapore en beaux discours. On se fait 
grand honneur en rdpdtant ces admirables sen¬ 
tences ; mais personne ne s’en nourrit et alimente:— 

“ ‘ Mens bona, fama, fidcs. Haec clare ot ut audiat 
hospes: 

Ilia sibi introrsum et sub lingua immurmurat.’ ” 

It is, after all, tho public which is the great 
sophist. 

M. Simon looks to a shortening of the 
hours of study and an abridgment of the 
educational programme as a main remedy 
against the tyranny of examinations. And 
this brings us to the second practical point 
which we promised to consider. What sub¬ 
jects can be excluded from a liberal curri¬ 
culum ? Languages and literature, ancient 
and modern, history and geography, ancient 
and modem, mathematics, the natural 
sciences, art—all theso are lawful and ex¬ 
pedient, and it is to be wished that all were 
possible. The old curriculum of classics and 
mathematics is now, it may fairly be said, 
accepted by no one as a complete system. A 
cry has arisen, both from practical men and 
from the friends of education, for the com¬ 
munication of a larger amount of knowledge. 
But how to meet that cry, how to provide a 
system corresponding to the vast dimensions 
which knowledge is now attaining in all 
departments, is a problem which cannot be 
said to have found, as yet, a satisfactory 
solution. Neither the “ modem schools ” in 
England nor, we believe, the Bealschulen in 
Germany can be considered as providing an 
altogether satisfactory equivalent for tho 
thoroughness of the old classical training. 
M. Simon shall give his own account of what 
has happened in France :— 

“ Je rappelle maintenant que le cours ordinaire 
des dtudes, dans un college de plein exercice, dure 
neuf ans, et que, pendant ces neuf ans, il font avoir 
appria le fran^ais, le latin, le grec, une langue 
dtrang&re, l’histoire ancienne et l'uistoire modenie, 
la geographic, la philosophic, l’aritkmdtique, les 
dldments de la gdomdtrie, de l’algebre, de la 
physique, de la cbimie et de l’bistoire naturelle ; 
le dessin, la gymnastique, comprenant autant quo 
possible la natation, l'escrime et l’dquitation, et 
enfin l’exercice militaire. La musique, qui est 
obligatoire en Allemagne, n’est pas memo i’objet 
d’un enseignement facultatif en France; nous la 
reldguons dddaigneusement parmi les arts d’agre- 
ment, comme la danse; quelque desir que j’aie de 
diminuer l'dtendue du programme, j’oserai dire 
ue je le regTette profonadment. II s’agit de faire 
toutes ces dtudes une part equitable, en avant 
soin de ne pas surcharger les dleves au point do 
nuire & leur sante, et au ddveloppement de leur 
corps. On se souvient peut-etre que, pendant mon 
administration, j'avais propose quelques additions 
et (juelques retrenchements. On a conserri les 
additions et renonci aux retrenchements. C’itait 
la pire des solutions. Les Wires, qui Haient autrefois 
surcharges, sont ferasis maintenant; de sorte, que 
iTune part, ils se fatiguent outre mesure, et que, de 
Fautre, d force de couloir trop apprendre, ils n'ap- 
prennent rien.” (The italics are our own.) 

M. Simon’s changes were intended to 
affect not so much the programme as tho 
method of study. He added a short course 
of hygiene, reorganised the teaching of geo¬ 
graphy, and increased the number of hours 
given to modern languages and to French 
language and literature. To gain time for 
these alterations M. Simon, as is well known, 
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recommended the entire abandonment of 
Latin verse, and a considerable diminntion, 
in general, of written exercises. With such 
a programme nothing else was possible. 

We have grave doubts as to the utility of 
so extended a scheme. Knowledge has in¬ 
creased enormously, and is still increasing; 
but the capacity of boys up to twenty years 
of age remains the same as it ever was. The 
true solution of this great problem will, we 
believe, be at last found, not in loading the 
school course with more and more subjects, 
but in the organisation of great schools in 
departments representing the main subjects 
which, from their inherent importance and 
the mental training afforded by the study of 
them, have a just claim to a place in national 
education. Such subjects are the literary 
languages ancient and modern, mathematics 
and the natural sciences. To the method of 
studying history and literature, great as these 
subjects are, no more than an introduction can 
be given at school: the serious and prolonged 
study of them is a matter for university 
training. In organising a school course, the 
first care should be to discipline the mind ; 
the second, to give information. The true 
aim of education we believe to be, in the 
immortal words of Plato, “ the turning of 
the mind’s eye from false things to true ; ” 
or, as M. Simon puts it, “ le vrai 
savant est lui qui s’est rendu amoureux 
de ehercher et capable de juger.” Train¬ 
ing is, of course, effected partly by im¬ 
parting information : still, information is 
a means, not an end. The object of the 
serious mass of study in a school should be 
training, and training is best effected, in the 
case of boys, by concentration. Pew boys 
during the years of their growth can study 
with profit more than two great subjects. 
It should be the object of the organisation 
of a great school to provide a department of 
science, a department of language ancient 
and modem, and a department of mathe¬ 
matics. In the department of mathematics 
all scholars should meet; but no boy should 
bo allowed to belong to the language and 
the science department as well. Boys in 
cither of these departments would have a 
few hours every week to spare for subjects 
outside the stricter courses for lessons of 
information and diversion. The boys of the 
scientific department might attend extra 
lessons in a modern language or in modem 
history; the boys of the language depart¬ 
ment a little elementary science. Lessons 
in geography should be given to all alike. 
In the language department, again, consider¬ 
able freedom might be allowed according as 
the students intend to go into active life or 
to devote themselves to teaching and tech¬ 
nical scholarship. The latter would devote 
themselves mainly to classics, and for these 
([pace M. Simon) we think Latin verse would, 
for a time at least, be of considerable ser¬ 
vice, if not indispensable. The former would 
write far fewer classical exercises, and de¬ 
vote the extra time thus gained to modem 
languages. 

It may be objected that such a programme 
would be departmental, almost professional, 
but not liberal. The constant contact of the 
boys and masters of the different depart¬ 
ments with each other (and we are pleading, 
t remembered, for departments in the 


same school, not for separate schools) would, 
we believe, do much to counteract the pos¬ 
sible dangers of narrowness and exclusive¬ 
ness of interest. Meanwhile, we think that 
it is impossible to communicate to boys even 
the elements of half the subjects which are 
worth knowing, but that it is possible to 
strengthen and discipline their minds, and 
that this can be done only by concentration 
of the attention, not by loading the me¬ 
mory; by initiating into methods, not by 
communicating results. 

The same difficulties with regard to school 
education are discussed, though from a dif¬ 
ferent point of view, by Dr. Lothar Meyer, 
in the pamphlet whose title stands second in 
the list at the head of this article. The 
division of the great schools in Germany 
into Gymnasia and Rcalschulen (classical and 
modern) produces a separation, in the cul- 
vated classes, between the humanists and the 
realists, each of whom have their own in¬ 
terests and are unjust to the others. The 
merits and defects of the classical and mo¬ 
dern systems are well described on p. 33 :— 

“ An den Gymnnsiasten ist zu loben: Gcwandt- 
heit nud KlarlieitdesGedankensund der Spraehe, 
die Befahigung, sich sclinell und sicher ein 
bestimmtes Urtheil zu bilden, und eine darauf 
begriindete Sicherheit des Auftretens. Zu tadeln 
linden wir dagegen an den meisten Gymnasiasten: 
eine geringe Befahigung zu matkematischen 
Denken, Mangel an Lebung in der siimlickt-u 
Wahmehmung und Aufi'assung von Dingcn und 
Erscheinungen, in der Verarbeitung der sinnlichen 
Wnhrnehmungen zu bewussten, kinren Vorstel- 
lungen und in der Sehlussfolgerung aus denselben 
zur Erkennung des Causalnexus, des Zusammen- 
hanges von Ursache und Wirkung in realen 
Verhiiltnissen. 

“ An den Realscliiilem ist zu'loben: eine bessere 
mathematiseke Ausbildung, die aber oft mekr in 
ositiven Kenntnissen als in geistiger Durek- 
ildung bestekt, eine grossere Gewdhnung an sinn- 
licken Wahrnekmungen und ein besseres Yer- 
standniss fur den Zusamnienkang von Ursacke und 
Wirkung in realen Vorgiingen und Erscheinungen. 
Zu tadeln ist dagegen an sekr vielen Kealsckulen 
eine geringere Gewandtkeit und oft grosse Un- 
klarheit und Unsickerkeit in Gednuken und 
Ausdruclc, Mangel an kritisekem Sinn und eine oft 
viillige Unkenntniss der Grenzen und der Trag- 
weite des eigenen Denkens.” 

Neither education is complete; each 
system leaves the pupil unable to grapple 
afterwards with any study involving an 
unfamiliar method. Dr. Meyer would have 
the Gymnasia turn out their best pupils 
grounded in the elements of science, mathe¬ 
matics, and languages, and this without the 
sacrifice of Greek, for which he, although a 
professor of chemistry, expresses as strong 
an admiration as the stoutest classicist. He 
would wish the time and attention now given 
to the classical languages in the German 
Gymnasia to continue mnch as at present, 
but would make the teaching of science and 
mathematics more effective mainly by an 
improvement of method. 

We have mentioned Dr. Meyer's views on 
school education in this place for the sake of 
symmetry; but though interesting, they 
only incidentally affect the main subject of 
his pamphlet. Like other high authorities 
(among them Von Sybel), Dr. Meyer is 
apprehensive lest the German universities 
should fall away from the high standard of 
| liberal culture for which they have hitherto 


been illustrious. Their great excellence has 
lain in the constant combination of teaching 
with research : a combination to the necessity 
of which it is to be hoped that we in England 
are at length beginning to open our eyes. 
The German universities, it is said, are 
showing a tendency to fall away from their 
high ideal: a fact attributed by Sybel to the 
want of time allowed for the academical 
course; by Dr. Perry of Bonn to want of money, 
which comes perhaps to the same thing. 
Dr. Meyer considers the root of the evil to 
lie deeper. The universities, he says, have 
done themselves harm by shutting their doors 
against science, “ giving no place to applied 
mathematics, and only so much to the natural 
sciences as was absolutely necessary for the 
study of medicine ” (p. 17). Hence apainfnl 
divisionin thenationaleducationof Germany. 
The sciences, excluded from the Universitas 
littcrarum, the free atmosphere of liberal 
culture, have fallen into a technical and 
practical groove. They have been left 
without academic tradition, “ to the in¬ 
fluence of ordinary life and the uneducated 
public.” “ The technical schools have been 
committed to the direction and control of 
the special departments of State, not to that 
of the Minister of Instruction: ” the result 
being favourable to the production of well- 
trained officials, but not to that of educated 
men. 

Nothing could show more conclusively 
than the proposals of this pamphlet how 
strong an influence the universities of Ger¬ 
many have exercised upon the general culture 
of the nation. De Meyer pleads for what 
we should call an “affiliation” to the uni¬ 
versities of the technical institutions: the 
agricultural schools, schools of mines, the 
polytechnic schools, and the military aca¬ 
demies. Only thus can the special scientific 
departments be liberalised, and the old ideal 
of a Universitas litteranim restored. 

Mr. Matthew Arnold has published a 
second edition of his report on the higher 
schools and universities in Germany, with a 
new preface dealing with the question of 
the Irish university. The main point of 
this preface, which is composed with all the 
spirit and beauty of the author’s brilliant 
and unique political writing, is that it is the 
duty of the English Government to act 
towards the Irish Roman Catholics on the 
same principles as those on which the 
German statesmen have acted towards the 
Roman Catholics of Germany: namely, to 
allow them a Roman Catholic university. 
We presume that Mr. Arnold means a 
Roman Catholic faculty in an open univer¬ 
sity : if not, the parallel with Germany will 
mislead. In. return, the State should, ac¬ 
cording to Mr. Arnold, retain the power 
of nominating and removing the Roman 
Catholic professors; this power to be exer¬ 
cised through a minister acting only for 
Ireland. This plan, Mr. Arnold thinks, 
would give the Roman Catholics justice, 
while it would curb, if not allay, their fana¬ 
ticism. Prince Bismarck, he says, is at least 
acting with consistency, if not always with 
tact, in his present proceedings: the German 
Government, having allowed the Catholics 
certain endowments, has a right to exact 
certain conditions in return. But the policy 
of the English Government, the outcome of 
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a combination between Millism andMiallism, 
rests on no principle, and its only effect on 
Catholicism is to drive it more into a corner, 
and make it more bigoted and intractable. 
“ The one way to prevent ” the liberalising of 
Catholicism “ is to keep education what is 
called a hole-and-comer affair, cut off from 
the public life of the nation and the main 
Current of its thoughts, in the hands of a 
clique who have been thus narrowly edu¬ 
cated themselves. And this is precisely what 
we are doing by refusing to institute Catho¬ 
lic education publicly.” Mr. Arnold’s poli¬ 
tical views are the consistent outcome of 
his religious theory, that no one Christian 
sect can claim the sole possession of absolute 
truth, but that all great forms of Christianity 
are “approximations” to the truth. “The 
State is of the religion of all its citizens, 
without the fanaticism of any of them.” If 
we might understand Mr. Arnold to be 
pleading, not for a denominational univer¬ 
sity in Ireland, but for a recognised Catholic 
faculty in a free university (and any other 
hypothesis militates with the tone of the 
preface and the principles professed in it), 
we should be disposed to accept his pro¬ 
posals as both statesmanlike and philoso¬ 
phical. The chance of their leading to any 
practical result is another matter. 

H. Nettlesiijp. 


THE PHYLLOXERA OF THE OAK—DISCOVERIES OF 
BALBIANI. 

The Heme Seienlifique, Xo. xlix., 1874, contains 
a paper by Professor Balbiani detailing his obser¬ 
vations on Phylloxera quercus, a species allied to 
the P. castatrix which has occasioned such ravages 
among the vines. The vine pest can live under 
ground as well as in the air, and its most destruc¬ 
tive work is performed on the roots of the plants 
to which it obtains access through cracks in the 
soil. \ ines grown on clay lands are most exposed 
to its assaults, as they become extensively fissured 
in hot weather, and the b"3t mode yet discovered 
of checking the mischief is by freely inundating 
the soil. It is, however, evident that this remedy 
cannot always be applied, and M. Balbiani studied 
the life history of P. quercus, in the hope it would 
throw light upon the development and proceedings 
of its vine relative. 

II 0 tells us that somewhat late in spring the 
first individuals of the Oak Phylloxera may be 
seen in the shape of pale yellow larvae on the 
under surface of the leaves, each one occupying 
the centre of a yellowish spot produced by prick¬ 
ing into the leal. These larvae grow without 
changing their position, and after attaining a 
length of about a millimetre they surround them¬ 
selves with a number of eggs concentrically 
arranged. The development of these eggs com¬ 
mences almost as soon as they nre laid, and in a 
few days the young escape and wander to a fresh 
part of the leaf, in which they plunge their stick¬ 
ing tultes, causing the formation of a yellow spot, 
which, like their parents, they never leave. Gene¬ 
rations thus succeed generations until the entire 
surfaces ol affected leaves are covered with phyl¬ 
loxera of all sizes. When full grown, M. Balbiani 
figures themas pear-shaped, very broad in the middle, 
blunt at the head, and very narrow at the pos¬ 
terior segments. The sucking tube of the mouth 
reaches as low as the third pair of legs, and the 
creature, exclusive of its antennae, looks a little 
more than two inches long when magnified fifty 
times, as in his sketch. Until about the middle 
of August in the climate of Paris, only wingless 
or larval phylloxera nre produced, but"from then 
till the end of the month a certain number of the 
larvae are transformed into winged sorts after 
passing through the stage of red chrysalids; the 


winged form, according to Balbiani’s figure, re¬ 
presenting a magnification of fifty times, appears 
under that power five inches across from tip to 
tip of the larger pair of wings, the body about 
two inches long, and the sucking mouth tube 
short, not reaching to the segment carrying the 
second pair of legs. The lower wings are much 
smaller than the upper ones, and each one is fur¬ 
nished with a small pair of hooks on the upper 
edges, about one-thira from their tip. 

Hitherto no one had succeeded in discovering 
males of the phylloxera, and in no female organ 
could any spermatozoa be detected, consequently 
there could be no doubt that the ordinary gene¬ 
rations were parthenogenic. In the females on 
each sido of the oviduct canal are two pouches, 
connected with glands corresponding with the 
usual colloid glands of insects, and supplying the 
substance investing their eggs. Between these is 
a pouch like that for receiving spermatozoa, though 
none have heen found in any case. 

The question to be decided was whether, and if 
so when, the phylloxera, like the aphis, produced 
males and the females laid fecundated eggs. 

On examining the individuals destined to be 
transformed into winged insects, no external 
character differentiated them from the wingless 
generations; but an examination of internal organs 
showed their reproductive apparatus to be slightly 
developed. Thus, while the egg-laying larvae 
contained a variable number of eggs more or less 
matured, these individuals only contained eggs so 
slightly developed as to be little distinguished 
from the other contents of tho ovary. 

It was observed that the winged insects did not 
remain on the leaves longer than was necessary for 
the hardening of their integuments, and very 
seldom laid eggs upon them. In calm weather 
they remained longer than when it was windy, 
confirming the remarks made by naturalists con¬ 
cerning other insects, and notably by Morren with 
regard to aphides, that they availed themselves of 
air currents to help their" flight. But when did 
they go, and where deposit their eggs P In Sep 
tember M. Balbiani placed some twenty winged 
females in a bottle with a fresh oak leaf, in which 
they thrust their sucking tubes without delay. 
The next day, however, some were uneasy and 
moved about, depositing here and there an egg. 
Others, nfter wandering about, returned to their 
first place, and laid their eggs in a heap, and 
others, again, left the leaf altogether, and laid an 
egg here and there on the sides of the bottle. In 
two days all had finished laying, and soon after 
they died. 

The eggs wero alike in shape, but some were 
twice as big as others. When the hatching came 
the small eggs produced small red larvae, and the 
big ones larger yellow ones—the small being the 
males, and the larger ones the true females of the 
species. 

M. Balbiani subsequently found that the winged 
sorts laid their eggs among the old scales at the 
baso of the new shoots of the trees, and that they 
were hatched in about twelve days; and now 
comes the most curious part of his discoveries : 
both males and females from their eggs were desti¬ 
tute of alimentary nnd digestive organs, as male 
rotifers have long been known to be. They have 
no suctorial mouths, no stomachs, &c., but their 
reproductive apparatus is highly developed, and 
they spend their short lives in tho formation of 
fecundated eggs. The ovary of these females is 
much simpler than in the parthenogenetic forms; 
instead of two ovaries, each with from two to 
six ovigerous tubes, there is a single tube in tho 
middle of the body. These females lay only one 
egg, in fissures and cracks of tho oak bark: it is a 
“ winter egg,” neither like the egg of the parthe¬ 
nogenetic females, or those of the winged insects. 
April is the time for hatching these winter eggs. 
The first generation thus produced is extremely 
fertile, one of them being seen on April 25 with 
87 eggs, which in two or three days were in¬ 
creased to more than 100. In the summer these 
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females are less prolific, the ovarian tubes dimi¬ 
nishing in number until at last only one is found. 
Thus the vital energies of the parthenogenetic 
females become exhausted, and the reappearance 
of the males is requisite for the continuance of the 
race. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

M. d’Abbadie gave an interesting account, at 
the late meeting of the Astronomical Society, of 
the French preparations for observing the transit 
of Venus. Though the sum of 4,0001. only is 
voted for this expedition, much will be done to 
obtain results worthy of the position to which 
France aspires in the scientific world. Much in¬ 
terest attaches to the photographic part of tho 
reparations, for the French alone propose to use 
aguerreotypes, and though the delicacy of the 
results is undoubted, the difficulty of manipula¬ 
tion is so great that other governments have pre¬ 
ferred the more modem collodion process. 

It is in some sense an advantage that different 
nations propose to use different processes, though 
the results are thereby rendered less strictly com¬ 
parable. Thus America and Germany will use tele¬ 
scopes of long focus giving a large image of the 
sun; England and Russia, on the other hand, will 
rely on a secondary magnifier with a short tele¬ 
scope to give a picture of proper size, whilst 
France will have a telescope of moderate focal 
length, trusting to being able to magnify after¬ 
wards the rather small image on the daguerreo¬ 
type. It is rather curious that the plan proposed 
by M. Janssen for obtaining a number of photo¬ 
graphs at intervals of a second is not adopted by 
the French, though it has been applied to all the 
English photoheliographs. 

After an adventurous journey into the interior 
from Cape Town, Mr. Stone has been fortunate 
enough to obtain an uninterrupted view for nearly 
four minutes of the solar eclipse of April 10, and 
though the instrumental means at his disposal 
were not all that could be desired, tho results 
obtained are important, and worthy of such an 
energetic observer. Of course the spectroscope 
was the chief instrument of the attack, which was 
directed entirely against that wonderful appendage 
of the sun, the corona. 

The observations made in India during the 
eclipse of 1871 are fully confirmed by Mr. Stone, 
and it appears that the corona is composed of in¬ 
candescent ga3, shining partly by ita own glow, 
and partly by reflected sunlight, for Mr. Stone 
found its spectrum to consist of one bright line, 
and several others not so conspicuous, and only 
seen near the sun's limb, together with a faint 
solar spectrum crossed by the Fraunhofer dark 
lines, and due to reflected sunlight. 

Another important observation was, that just 
after the sun's light had been blotted out by the 
advancing moon, and before the latter had covered 
the portion just beyond the sun's limb, lines of 
the spectrum usually seen dark against the bright 
background of the spectrum flashed out bright as 
the latter faded away. This phenomenon was 
observed in the eclipse of 1870 by Professor 
Young, by more than one observer in 1871, and 
again, in 1872, by Mr. Pogson, and is important 
as showing the existence of a stratum of incan¬ 
descent vapours of different metals close to tho 
sun's surface, which gives rise to the absorption 
bands known as Fraunhofer's lines, and from 
which the explosions of hydrogen and the lighter 
vapours, which form the red prominences, have 
their origin. 

A drawing of the corona was made by a lady 
several hundred miles away from Mr. Stone's 
station, and this agrees remarkably with the 
appearance seen by Mr. Stone and his wife, thus 
negativing the hypothesis of a terrestrial origin 
for the phenomenon. 

Mr. Bidder, Q.C., has devised an ingenious 
micrometer for measuring faint stars, the principle 
being that instead of the spider lines themselv 
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an image or “ ghost ” of them is thrown into the 
field of view by means of a reflecting prism. 
The advantage gained hy this arrangement is that 
the artificial light required to render the webs 
visible is kept out of the field of view, and there¬ 
fore cannot interfere with the visibility of a very 
faint object. 

A discussion on the “black drop” seen in 
transits of Venus or Mercury took place at the 
last meeting of the Astronomical Society, but 
though much time was occupied by the remarks 
of numerous speakers, it cannot be said that much 
was added to our knowledge of this phenomenon. 

The comet discovered by M. Coggia, on April 
17, is still puzzling astronomers as to its future 
path, one orbit after another being rejected, as 
fresh observations are made. According to a 
recent set of elements, the comet will approach 
nearest to the sun on July 20, and to the earth 
on August 3, at which latter date it will be nearly 
fifty times as bright ns it is now, or equal to a 
star of the second magnitude. But Mr. Hind, quite 
lately, computes that its nearest approach to the 
sun will occur on July 8; and though all correc¬ 
tions have been taken account of in forming his 
orbit, it is clear that, from the peculiar position of 
the comet’s path, further observations are required 
to determine the elements with any approach to 
certainty. Mr. Hind states that the comet, which 
is now as bright as a star of the sixth magnitude 
(or just visible to the naked eye), has a tail two 
degrees in length. It is now in the constellation 
Camelopardus, about 20° immediately below the 
pole at 1 a.m., and therefore to be seen in the 
north-east after sunset, nearly midway between 
Ursa Major and Perseus. 

M. Flammarion has computed a new orbit for 
that remarkable double star n Coronae, in which 
the observations for forty-seven years, ending 
with 1873, have been used. It is rather strange, 
considering the long period during which this star 
has been watched (for Sir W. Herschel first ob¬ 
served it in 1781), that there should be so much 
doubt as to its period. M. Flammarion now makes 
it forty years, or three years less than that usually 
assigned, so that it has actually completed two 
revolutions since the first date of observation. 

Dr. Oalle, of Breslau, has discussed at some 
length, in the Astronomische Nachrichten, all the 
available observations of the meteor of June 17, 
1873, which passed over the north of Hungary, 
Austria, and Bohemia. It appears that it was 
. first seen at a height of 100 miles above the earth, 
and that it disappeared when about twenty-one 
miles high, after having described a path of 200 
miles in about ten seconds, giving a velocity in 
space of about twenty-eight miles in a second. 
This velocity is too great for a parabolic orbit, and 
it would seem, therefore, though there is some un¬ 
certainty about the observations of duration, that 
the meteor, at the time it was seen, was describing 
an hvpt-rbola. But it is to be remarked that it 
was then under the influence of the earth’s attrac¬ 
tion, and it would be necessary to calculate the 
effect of this, which Dr. Galle does not appear to 
have done, before drawing any conclusions as to 
the orbit described previous to the rencontre. It 
may very possibly have been peaceably circulating 
round the sun in an elongated ellipse, as other 
meteors are in the habit of doing, until it fell in 
with our planet. 

A soirIce was given last Wednesday evening 
by the President of the Geological Society, in 
the new apartments at Burlington House, to which 
the Society has lately been removed. Among the 
many objects of scientific interest exhibited on 
this occasion may be specially noted a choice 
selection of antiquities from the President's rich 
private collections, and a complete series of 
specimens from the Sub-Wealden Exploration, 
exhibited by Mr. n. Willett. This collection 
comprised examples of the six-inch cores of gypsum, 
obtained under the old system of boring, and 


numerous examples of the smaller cores drilled 
out by the diamond-mounted borer now in use. 
Some of the actual boring apparatus was exhibited, 
together with photographs of the machinery. 
The collection of cores contained a fine series of 
Kimeridge-clay fossils, including a newly-dis¬ 
covered and undescribed species of Area. 

With reference to this boring, we may remark 
that the accident to which we recently referred 
has been overcome; the rods which had fallen 
have been duly raised, and the work has heen re¬ 
sumed with success. On reaching the depth of 
1,000 feet, which had been contracted for, 
the experiment would have been abruptly ter¬ 
minated, or at least interrupted, had not Mr. 
Willett generously undertaken the personal 
responsibility of boring for another 200 feet. 
It is to be hoped, however, that funds will be 
subscribed sufficient to prosecute this unique ex¬ 
periment to a much greater depth. At any rate, 
we are now certain of going down to 1,200 feet, 
and it is probable that the thick deposit of clay 
will be penetrated before that depth is attained. 
Some geologists have maintained that this clay 
may represent both the Kimeridge mid the 
Oxford clay, the shallow-water deposits of the 
Coral Rag being absent. It is only fair, however, 
to observe that other geologists refer the whole of 
the deposit to the Kimeridge clay alone. What¬ 
ever may be the nature of the strata now being 
pierced, it is much to be desired that this bold 
experiment may be continued until Palaeozoic 
rocks shall have been struck. 


Mr. E. Tti.or, to whom we owe so interesting 
a chapter on the Courade, has called attention to 
several new cases of this extraordinary custom in 
his review’ of Dr. Pcschel’s Volkerkundc (Academy, 
June 13). The following letter from Mr. John 
Cain, in the Indian Antiquary for May, 1874, may 
be of interest to him and to other readers:— 

“ In tho districts in South India in which Telugu is 
spoken, there is a wandering tribe of people callod tho 
Erukalavandlu. They generally pitch their huts, for 
the time being, just outside a town or village. Their 
chief occupations are fortune-telling, roaring pigs, and 
making mats. Thoso in this part of tho Telugu 
country observe the custom mentioned in Max Muller's 
Chips from a German Workshop, vol. ii., pp. 277-281. 
Directly the woman feels tho birth-pangs, sho informs 
her husband, who immediately tako somo of her 
clothes, puts them on, places on his forehead the 
mark which the women usually place on theirs, retires 
into a dark room where there is only a very dim lamp, 
and lies down on tho bed, covoring himself up with a 
long cloth.. When the child is born, it is washed and 
placed on the cot beside the father. Assafoetida, 
jaggery, and other articles are then given, not to the 
mother but to the fathor. During the days of cere¬ 
monial uncleanness the man is treated ns tho other 
Hindus treat thoir women on such occasions. He is 
not allowed to leave his bed, but has everything need¬ 
ful brought to him. 

“Tho Erukalavandlu marry when quite young. At 
the birth of a daughter tho father of an unmarried 
littlo boy often brings a rupee and tics it in tho cloth 
of the father of tho newly-born girl. When the girl 
is grown up he can claim her for his son. For twenty- 
five rupoes be can claim her much earlier.” 

The following German scholars have promised 
to be present at the International Oriental Con¬ 
gress in London:—From Alsace and Loraine: 
Professors Ndldeke, Euting, and Goldschmidt. 
From Prussia: Professors Lepsius, Dillmann, 
Stenzler, Gosche, Weber, and Stern. From Ba¬ 
varia: Professors Spiegel and Ilaug. From 
Saxony: Professors Brockliaus, Ebers, Krehl, and 
Kubn,jun. From WUrtemberg: Professors Roth 
and Trumpp. From Baden: Professors Weil, 
Windiscb and Eisenlolir. From Hessia: Pro¬ 
fessor Merx. From Saxe-Woimar: Professor 
Schrader. From Saxe-Coburg: Professor Pertseh. 
Several of the German governments have under¬ 
taken to provide the travelling expenses. 

The Times of India hears that Mr. A. L. 
Piddington, after considerable trouble, has been 


able to collect all the writings of his late father, 
Dr. Henry Piddington, which originally appeared 
either ns separate publications, or in the pages of 
the Asiatic Society’s Journal and other scientific 
periodicals, and proposes to publish them all 
together. The work will be called Memoir of the 
Scientific and other Works of the late Henry 
Piddington, and will include a short biography 
from the pen of his son, compiled chiefly from 
materials in the possession of the family. 

The “ premier fascicule ” of a series of Docu¬ 
ments pour servir a TUude historique de la langue 
Basque, par M. Julien Vinson, has just been 
published by Cazals, Bayonne. This first fasci¬ 
cule contains the Gospel of St. Mark, by 
I^eiijnrraga of Briscons. It forms part of the 
complete translation of the New Testament 
into Basque, published at La Rochelle, 1571, 
under the auspices of Jeanne d’Albret. Only 
some twelve copies of the original work are 
known to exist. The present text has been taken 
mainly from a MS. copy of the Gospel which was 
lately discovered in the Pays Basque. To it are 
prefixed the dedications, in French and Basque, 
to Jeanne d'Albret by Leicarraga. A valuable 
introduction, giving the whole facts known about 
Leicarraga and some critical remarks, is added by 
the able editor. 

The value of Leicarraga’a version is well-known. 
Only one other printed book, the Poesies Basques of 
Dechepare, 1545 (also lately reprinted by Cazals, 
Bayonne), preceded it; but Leicarraga is by’ far 
the most important. In this and in other early 
Basque writings, we see that several verbal forms 
which are now confined to some one dialect, were 
in the sixteenth century common to others. 

The second fascicule of these Documents, now 
in tho press, will contain specimens of Basque 
authors of the sixteenth and seventeenth ceuturieS, 
and also a vocabulary, with explanations, of all 
the verbal forms contained in the present number. 
It is to be hoped that due support will be given 
to this endeavour to place the means of an historic 
study of Escuara within the reach of students. 
Both editor and printer will do their parts with 
zeal. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
College of Preceptors ( Wednesday, June 10). 

Rev. G. C. Bell, Head - master of Christ's 
Hospital, Vice-president, in the Chair.—Mr. Alex¬ 
ander J. Ellis, F.R.S., read a paper called “ Prac¬ 
tical Hints on the Quantitative Pronunciation of 
Latin,” in which he gave the following rules for 
pronunciation of open vowels, and the final M in 
Latin. When a word ends with a vowel, and the 
next word begins with a vowel, the two vowels 
are both heard, but are counted only as one sylla¬ 
ble, precisely as in modern Italian as pronounced 
by any native singer. This practice Mr. Ellis 
calls slurring. If the first vowel is short, the 
length of the mixed syllable is reckoned to be 
the same as that of the second. If the first 
vowel is long, tho same rule may hold, or the 
syllable may be long. If both vowels are long, the 
syllable is long. There are, however, occasional 
exceptions, in which no slurring occurs, hut 
Cicero says that poets only used them to get a 
word into verse, and declares that the Roman ear 
could not endure much of them ( Orator, § 152). 

As to final M. —1. It has never the sound of 
English m, unless another m follows; (2) when 
followed by a vowel, it is entirely omitted, and 
the vowel is slurred as before ; (3) when followed 
by a word which succeeds it without a pause, the 
sound of m is omitted, but the following consonant 
is treated like a double letter in Italian, and 
hence “ makes position; ” the result is, however, 
shown to be two words, and not one word, hy 
the presence of an accent for each word; before 
the enclitic que, it is c, and its syllable has the 
accent, thus puerumque becomes puerucque ; 
(4) when before a pause, the m is also omitted, 
and the vowel is either lengthened to show the 
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omission of the letter, or treated indifferently, as 
are all final syllables (Oic. Or. § 217). 

The rule for showing the mode in which final 
M makes position was deduced by Mr. Ellis 
from the practice of Italian in showing an omitted 
t, d, l or n final. Thus rib che becomes riocche, a 
dio becomes addio, amb vi becomes amowi, il dio 
becomes iddio, con lo becomes collo or col, even 
in writing. And in correct speech e ltd, a lui, 
S.C., become ellui allui, &c. Using a hyphen 
between vowels for a slur, and between a vowel 
and consonant for this assimilative strengthening, 
we may write the third line of Tassos Geru- 
talemme thus, 

molto-egli-oprd-col senno-e-con la mano, 
in which there occur three slurs and two assimi¬ 
lations, shown by hyphens, and one assimilation, 
col, by writing. 

The accent Mr. Ellis considered to have been 
shown solely by raising the musical pitch of the 
voice, without necessarily increasing its force, or 
the length of a vowel or syllable, appealing to 
Cicero’s Orator, §§ 67-69, 173,183, and I)e Or., 
$ 228. 

Mr. Ellis read out numerous classical passages 
in various metres, and from Cicero, showing how 
these rules could be applied so as to fulfil all the 
conditions of rhythm in Latin verse and prose, 
adopting for the most part, in other respects, the 
scheme of Latin pronunciation furnished by Pro¬ 
fessors Palmer and Munro. 


New SHAKsrEBE Society (Friday, June 12). 

A paper was read by Mr. Fleay on certain plays 
of Shakespere which he holds to have been written 
piecemeal, at different periods of Shakspere’s life. 
As to the principal one of these plays, Troylus 
and Cressida, he has extended the view which he 
first published in this paper; and now assigns the 
play to three dates of composition instead of two. 
The story of Troylus, with everything relating to 
the love-making in the play—in other words, the 
tale as told by Chaucer—he assigns to the same 
date as Borneo and Juliet, and regards it as meant 
to immediately follow that drama. The second 
story, of Hector, with the combat with Ajax, he 
assigns to 1505, two years after the first story, 
and looks to Caxtou's Three Destructions of Troy 
and Lydgate as the authorities from which it was 
derived. The third story, of Achilles, his anger 
with the Greeks, &c., he assigns to 160C-7, the 
character of Tbersites being taken from Chapman’s 
translation of the Iliad. He supported this hypo¬ 
thesis bv the double termination found in the 
play as it stands, by parallel passages from other 

S lays, by showing how easily the play could be 
ivided into three, and by the proportions given 
by the rhyme-test, which exactly agreed with the 
dates assigned. 

The plays next in importance treated of were 
Txvelfth Night and The Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
Following Karl Simrock, Mr. Fleay showed that 
these plays were derived from the same sources 
so far as the love stories are concerned, but that 
the latter part of The Two Gentlemen differs from 
the original novel. He assigned the first two 
acts of this play and the story of Viola in the 
other to 1693 and 1694; adding that the story 
of Malvolio, &c., was introduced, and Twelfth 
Night completed, in 1002. The three last acts of 
The Two Gentlemen he assigned to a second 
author. His arguments were the perfect separa¬ 
tion of the two plots which can be easily made 
in Txcelfth Night, the improbability of plots 
from the same sources being used at distant periods 
by Shakspere, and the distinct indications of the 
rhyme-test and other metrical peculiarities in this 
play. For the other play he pointed out the dis¬ 
crepancies in the early and late parts as to the 
towns Verona and Milan, the courts of the Duke 
and the Emperor, &c.; the plagiarisms in the 
latter part from Borneo and Juliet and other plays; 
the great correspondence of the metre of the early 
part with that of Bichard III. and The Merchant 
of Venice, with many other minute, but distinct, 


indications of similarity to other plays of about 
the date assigned: he also showed tnat the rhyme- 
test gave exactly the same results as to date as the 
other arguments did, and that the differences 
between the two parts of the play, shown by the 
same test, were far too great to allow of single 
authorship at one epoch. 

Of Alts Well that Ends Well Mr. Fleay gave a 
slight notice (probably feeling that the paper was 
too long): merely pointing out that it was written 
at two distinct times, the early part being possibly 
from Love’s Labour's Won. There was little new 
in his treatment of this play except the usual ap¬ 
plication of the rhyme-test. 

He showed also that the additions to Bichard 
II. displayed exactly such changes in rhythm as 
his theory required. 

But the important, far the most important, part 
of the paper was that independent of the title. 
Mr. Fleay ventured on a hypothesis connecting 
the acknowledged changes in Shakspere’s style at 
the end of his first, second, and third periods with 
the greater sorrows of his life: (1) the death of 
Marlowe; (2) the death of his father; (3) the death 
of his brother Edmund, who had followed him 
from Stratford and become a player. He showed 
that on his theory each of these calamities was 
followed by a period of unsettled agitation, in 
which the poet’s work was fragmentary, and that 
after each such period a change of style and 
rhythm took place in his work which, in every 
instance, tended in the same direction : from fair 
fiction to hard truth, from poetry to prose, from 
fancy to experience. To these sorrows he traced 
the dramatist’s tragic power. “ Without them,” 
he said, “we might have had no Cordelia.” 

Mr. Fleay finished by laying down a number of 
canons for the use of metrical tests which are too 
technical for our pages: it is noteworthy, however, 
that, whether designedly or not, they contain all 
the answer he has hitherto thought proper to give 
to the numerous objections that have been brought 
against his theories in the discussions. 


Pjiybicae Society (Saturday, June 13). 

Professor Herbert McLeod described an appa¬ 
ratus for the measurement of the pressure exerted 
by highly rarefied gases. The method employed 
consisted essentially in compressing a measured 
volume of the gas to a comparatively small known 
fraction of its original bulk, and measuring the 

E ressure exerted by it in this state.—Mr. W. 

pottiswoode, F.R.S., exhibited experiments on 
the composition of colours by polarized light. A 
beam of polarized light was passed through a plate 
of quartz and a doubly-refracting rhomb of Iceland 
spar, and the two resulting complementary beams 
were then sent through a second plate of quartz 
and a second doubly-refracting rhomb, whereby 
four coloured beams were produced; in some ex¬ 
periments these were passed through a third 
quartz-plate and doubly-refracting rhomb. The 
colours thus obtained were exhibited by receiv¬ 
ing the luminous beams on a screen, and their 
constitution was shown by the formation of 
their prismatic spectra. The essential results 
of the experiments have been described already in 
papers communicated to the Proceedings of the 
Royal Society and to the Journal of the Royal 
Institution. Dr. Stone exhibited a simple method 
of converting an ordinary polarising microscope 
into an instrument with which the coloured rings 
of doubly-refracting crystals can be examined, 
lie showed that all that was needful was to insert 
an additional object-glass of low power (focal 
length about three inches) into the body of the 
microscope by means of a screw at the end of the 
draw-tube. 


Royai. Geographical Society (Monday, June 16). 

At the meeting of the Society a paper was read 
by Eugene Schuyler, of the American Legation at 
St. Petersburg, on the Khanate of Kokan, where 
he had resided for a month, and extracts from 

D 


correspondence respecting "the progress of the 
Forsyth Mission in Kashgaria and the Pamir. 

Sir Henry RawlinBon, who occupied the chair 
in the absence of Sir Bartle Frere, who had gone 
to Cambridge to receive an honorary degree, stated 
with reference to the claims of the Livingstone 
family on the country, that the Government had, 
after due consideration, resolved to apportion a 
capital sum of 3,0001., instead of the 10,0001. or 
11,0001. mentioned by the deputation which had 
an interview with Mr. Disraeli. The Government 
had, in addition, undertaken, in a most proper and 
liberal spirit, to pay a sum of nearly 1,0001., due 
for arrears of wages to Livingstone’s followers, for 
which the Acting Consul at Zanzibar had drawn 
on the Society, who, however, had represented to 
the Treasury "that they could not hold themselves 
responsible "for the expenses of the late Doctor’s 
servants, great as their interest in his proceedings 
was. 

Mr. Schuyler, who had been travelling in Kokan 
between March and November last year, stated 
that he had made Tashkend and Samarkand his 
head-quarters, but he had also visited Bokhara, 
Sher-i-sebs, and Kokan, returning home by way 
of Lake Issyk-kul and Kuldja. lie, and a Russian 
ollieer who had come in quest of timber for build¬ 
ing a bridge over the Syr Daria with, left Khojend 
on June 13, and visited Uch-Kurgan, Andijan, 
and Ush to the extreme eastward. In consequence 
of a rebellion which had broken out among the 
Khirgiz, he was prevented from going on to¬ 
wards Kashgar, and from exploring the Karate- 
gin mountains, and when, after almost endless 
trouble, he was allowed to make some excursions 
in tho neighbourhood, he was misled by his guides 
and thus forced to return to Kokan. The Khan 
of Kokan and his subjects were most suspicious of 
Russians (among whom they classed Mr. Schuyler), 
and would not permit him and the Russian mer¬ 
chants to leave the Serai after 7 p.m. The valley 
of Kokan is almond-shaped, about ICO miles in 
length, by 05 in extreme width; it is surrounded 
by mountain ranges, which narrow to small 
hills near Uzgent, where is the only practicable 
road into the Khanate. The most fertile part of 
the country was in the neighbourhood of Andijan, 
and the territory between the Syr-Dariaand Xaryn 
rivers. After the two joined, the Syr-Daria, as it 
is there called, flows between high banks, its 
tributaries alone being available for irrigation. 
The climate of tho Khanate is milder than in 
Russian Turkestan, as little snow falls in winter, 
and the summer days, though extremely hot, are 
followed by cool nights. The mountains abounded 
in minerals: coal, iron, naphtha, and petroleum 
having been found. Cotton and silk are the chief 
exports: about 8,000,000 lb. of the first, and 
200,000 lb. of the second having been exported 
to Russia in 1872. The population consisted 
mainly of settled inhabitants and nomads—Usbegs 
and Kipchaks or Khirghiz—between whom there 
are constant feuds; towards the west were found 
Tajiks, who are of Persian origin, and scattered 
all over the Khanate are to be found Hebrews, 
Hindus, and occasionally Afghans. 

In the correspondence subsequently read by Sir 
Henry Rawlinson, mention was made of the im¬ 
portant fact that the triangulation of India, con¬ 
tinued by the efforts of the scientific officers of 
the mission in their journey northward, had actu¬ 
ally overlapped the Russian series, and that now 
there exists a chain of triangles from Archangel 
to Cape Comorin. 

The meeting concluded with an announcement 
of the annual meeting and dinner, which take* 
place next Monday. 

London Anthropological Society. 

(Tuesday, June 10). 

This society held its last meeting for the season; the 
next session will commence in November, and last 
till June 1876. H. B. Churchill, Esq., V.P., pre¬ 
sided, and a paper by Mr. C. F. Amery was read, 
on “ Reason and Instinct.” After giving many in- 
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stances, the author concluded thus: “ The want of 
readiness in adoption of means and utter incapacity 
of adaptation constitute the principal perceptible 
points of distinction between the mental powers 
of the elephant and of the Australian aborigine. 
That the tatter has a far wider range of ideas is 
indisputable, but this is a question of degree only, 
and not of kind. The mental scope of the highest 
human minds is wider in excess of the Australian 
aborigine’s than the latter is in excess of the 
elephant.” 


Linnean Society. 

(Anniversary Meeting, Monday, May 25). 

G. Busk, Esq., Vice-President, in the Chair. 
The following gentlemen were elected officers 
of the Society for the coming year, viz.: Presi¬ 
dent, G. J. Allman, M.D.; Treasurer, Daniel 
Haubury, Esq.; Secretaries, Frederick Currey, 
Esq., and St. George J. Mivart, Esq. ltobert 
Braitkwaite, M.D.; J. D. Ilooker, C.B., M.D.; 
J. G. Jeffreys, LL.D.; Daniel Oliver, Esq.; and 
W. W. Saunders, Esq., were removed from the 
Council, and the following five gentlemen elected 
in their place, viz.: Major-General Strachev; 
W. T. T. Dyer, Esq.; J. li. Harting, Esq.; W.P. 
Iliern, Esq.; J. J. Weir, Esq. 


(June 4,1874.) 

G. J. Allman, M.D., President, in the Chair. 
Professor Thiselton Dyer described the struc¬ 
ture of the flowers of Prinylea and Lyallia, which 
had recently been sent to this country for the first 
time by Mr. Moseley, from Kerguelen's Land, and 
which had been analysed by Professor Oliver, and 
subsequently bv himself. 

Dr. Hooker pointed out that several peculiarities 
in the structure of Prinylea, the absence of petals 
and of the usual glands between the bases of the 
stamens, the exserted anthers, and the papillae of 
the stigma extended into a tuft of hairs, appeared 
to point to this plant (a native of a country 
where there are no winged insects) being a wind- 
fertilised member of a class of plants that are 
ordinarily fertilised by insects. 

The following papers were then read, viz.:— 
1. “ Contributions to the Botany of the Challenger 
Expedition.” Presented by Dr. J. D. Hooker, 
C.B. No. XIIo. “ Challenger Lichens ” (Cape de 
Verdes). By Dr. J. Stirton. No.XVHo. “Letter 
from Mr. H. N. Moseley to Dr. Ilooker, dated 
Cape Otway, Australia, March 16, 1874. On the 
Botany of Kerguelen’s Land, Marion, and Heard 
Islands.” No. XVIII. “ List of hitherto unre¬ 
corded Species from Kerguelen's Land, Marion, 
and Heard Islands, with a Note on Lyallia Ker- 
guelensis, Ilook. f.” By Professor Oliver. “ Sy¬ 
nopsis of the Mosses of the Island of St. Paul." 
By W. Mitten, A.L.S. (Appendix to Dr. Hooker’s 
paper “On St. Paul’s Island Plants.”) 2. “On 
the Restiaceae of Thunberg’s Herbarium.” By 
M. T. Masters, M.D., F.R.S. At the time that the 
author published his monograph “ On the South- 
African Restiaceae ” in the Journal of the Society, 
vol. viii. p. 211, and vol. x. p. 209, he had had no 
opportunity of examining the type specimens de¬ 
scribed by Tkunberg. The few figures published 
by that naturalist are excellent; but his descrip¬ 
tions are often so imperfect that not even the sex 
of the plant is mentioned. In common, therefore, 
with all who had previously studied these plants, 
the author had to guess at the species intended 
by Thunberg. Lately, however, by the kindness 
of the authorities at Upsal, Thmiberg's African 
collections have been transmitted to Kew for 
examination, and the author availed himself of 
the opportunity to study the Restiaceae. The 
paper now read contains a list of these specimens, 
with their names, synonyms, and such rectifica¬ 
tions in the nomenclature as the examination 
rendered necessary. 3. “ On Kapoleona, Ompha- 
loearpum, and Asteranthos.” By J. Miers, V.P.L.S. 
The plants, forming the small group of the Kapo- 
leoneae, are confined to two very heterogeneous 


genera, one from Africa, the other from Brazil. 
Kapoleona was discovered in 1787 at Owaree, by 
Palisot-Beauvois; Asteranthos was established in 
1820 by Desfontaines, when he associated it with 
Napoleona as a group belonging to Symploemeae. 
These plants have been ever since a complete 
puzzle to botanists, who have assigned to them 
remotely dissimilar positions, the last being that 
given by the authors of the Genera Plantarum, 
who make them a sub-tribe of Lecythideae, one of 
their tribes of Myrtaceae. A careful examination 
of these plants has convinced the author that 
most botanists have been wide of the mark in 
regard to their true affinity. 

Mr. Miers brought forward a large mass of in¬ 
formation concerning Kapoleona, from which he 
inferred that there is nothing in its structure to 
show the slightest relation to Myrtaceae; that it 
is equally irreconcilable with the Barringtonieae 
and with Lecythideae; and in consequence of 
these negative results we must search elsewhere 
for its true affinity. This led the author to ex¬ 
amine Omphalocarpum, a genus from the same 
region ns Kapoleona, and whose flowers and fruit 
of similar form grow upon the trunk of the trees. 
This genus has been generally regarded as belong¬ 
ing to Sapotaceae, with which view the author 
agrees; but the authors of the Genera Plantarum 
place it in Ternstroemiaceae. On comparing this 
structure with that of Kapoleona, many unex¬ 
pected points of analogy present themselves. 
Kapoleona cannot, it is true, belong to Sapotaceae; 
but as it offers so many points of resemblance, 
and as it cannot find a place in any known natural 
order, it must remain the monotype of a distinct 
family, to be placed in juxtaposition with Sapo¬ 
taceae. 

In regard to Asteranthos, the author shows by 
analytical figures that it bears scarcely any re¬ 
semblance in any of its features to Kapoleona. 
A strong resemblance exists in the form of its 
calyx to that represented by Wight in an Indian 
species of Rhododendron. And there seems 
nothing, therefore, to separate Asteranthos from 
other genera of Rhododendreae, except its more 
rotate corolla. 


FINE ART. 

LOAN EXHIBITION OF ENAMELS AT THE SOUTH 
KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 

An interesting loan collection of enamels is now 
on view at the South Kensington Museum, ex¬ 
hibiting a full illustration of the art in all 
countries and all ages. Beginning with the 
earlier division of encrusted enamels, the cloi¬ 
sonne, we find this class well represented by the 
Byzantine pectoral cross of Mr. Beresford llope, 
derived from the Debruge collection. This re¬ 
markable piece consists of two plates of gold, 
enamelled on both sides by the cloisonne process, 
forming a little box or reliquary. It may be 
referred to the tenth or eleventh century. 

Of the champlevd enamels, so profusely applied 
from the eleventh to the fourteenth century to 
the decoration of utensils both ecclesiastical and 
domestic, there are many fine examples of the 
work of both the Limoges and Rhenish schools. 
Mr. Hope sends a Limoges reliquary of the twelfth 
century, a chasse of St. Thomas of Canterbury, a 
quadrangular temple of enamelled brass with 
ivory plaques of saints, an oval vesica-shaped 
plaque of the Saviour seated in majesty, the last 
German work of the thirteenth century. From 
the South Kensington Museum is a shrine repre¬ 
senting a square temple, surmounted by a dome, 
surrounded by ivory figures of the apostles, and 
decorated throughout with carved ivories and 
champlevd enamels—the work of Rhenish Bava¬ 
rian artists of the twelfth century. Also a portable 
altar, with fine enamelled crucifix, and half-figures 
of the apostles on the sides—German, about 1300. 
A singular bronze chalice, gilt, of the twelfth 
century, inlaid with champlevd enamels in quatre- 
foil outline at the comers—also from the Museum. 


It appears never to have been used before it was 
buried with the priest to whom it belonged. 
We must mention two ciboriums, but will stop 
no longer to enumerate the pyxes, candlesticks, 
shrinee, pastoral staffs, &c., which are comprised 
in this class. Lord Balfour exhibits a spherical 
eiborium of copper gilt, ornamented with subjects 
in brilliant colours in medallions formed by grace¬ 
ful scroll-work. The six subjects on the cover 
are from the Life and Passion of our Saviour; the 
six on the back, antitypes of the same derived! 
from the Old Testament. This eiborium is tra¬ 
ditionally regarded as having belonged to Malcolm 
Canmore, King of Scotland, and is believed to 
have been given by Queen Mary to her faithful 
adherent Sir James Balfour of Burleigh. The 
other eiborium, of similar form and workmanship, 
belongs to the Rev. G. W. Braikenridge. Both 
are German work of the twelfth century. 

In the fifteenth century a new school was 
formed at Limoges: metal no longer formed a part 
of the composition, but was merely used, like 
wood or canvas, as an excipient for the enamelled 
painting. In the early stage of the art, leaves of 
gold, “ paillons,” were fixed upon the ground to 
heighten the effect of the enamel; of this process 
examples may be seen in the collection, but it fell 
into disuse whan the fine school of art was in¬ 
augurated by Leonard Limousin, the Penicauds, 
and Pierre Raymond. The arrival of Italian 
artists at the court of Francis I., and the publica¬ 
tion of the engravings of Raffaelle, gave a new 
direction to Limoges enamellers, who adopted the 
style of the Renaissance, no longer confining- 
themselves to small pictures, cups, ewers, vases, 
dishes, salt-cellars—every object in vulgar metal 
was clothed in rich enamel, as striking by its 
elegance of design as by its richness of colour. 
Leonard pushed to perfection grisaille painting, 
the most artistic vehicle for designs in the pre¬ 
vailing Italian taste. The rich collections of the 
Earl of Warwick, the Duke of Marlborough, and 
others, furnish abundant examples of this style. 
The flesh is lightly tinted, and heightenings of 
gold introduced. Of Penicaud II. are the Gather¬ 
ing of Manna, and the eighteen plaques, scenes in 
the life of our Saviour, dated 1531, both from the 
South Kensington Museum. Leonard Limousin 
painted The Feast of the Gods, Cupid and Psyche j 
the remarkable hunting horn of Mr. II. Magniac, 
from the Strawberry Hill collection, formed of a 
cow’s horn encased with silver, one side enamelled 
in colours, representing the conversion of St. 
Hubert; the other, worn against the side, with 
David slaying Goliath, in grisaille. Large portraits 
of Cardinal Guise, and his sister Anne of Este, 
part of a series executed for Henry II. (not Heniy 
III., as stated, for Leonard died the year of hiB 
accession); Charity, a plaque, and many others. 

There is a fine dish by Jean Courtois, profusely 
decorated with ornaments and arabesques, The 
Israelites gathering Manna ; and of bis pupil 
Suzanne Court, with whom he is often confounded, 
Wells dug by Isaac in the Valley of Gerar, the 
back beautifully painted with masks, terminal 
figures, and pots of flowers ; a tazza—subject, 
Abraham and Melchizedek ; and others, all brilliant 
in colouring, but in her usual mantire and mono¬ 
tonous style—all the faces alike. Sir R. Wal¬ 
lace gives a fine example of Martial Courtois, 
Apollo in Parnassus, with the Muses, Pegasus, and 
other attributes; the colouring most brilliant. 
A casket, by Jean Limousin, is seme with S’s, and 
a stroke (trait) across each, probably a rebus of 
Estreds. It was in the Debruge collection, when 
it was stated to have belonged to Anne of Austria. 
The works of Laudin and Nouallier mark the 
decline of the art. 

The show of English enamels of Battersea and 
Bilston is very poor as compared with many private 
collections. Two sets of firedogs, above two feet 
high, of brass cast in relief, the royal arms in 
coarse green and white enamel, are sent by Lord 
Cowley. 

Various enamelled portraits by Bone, Essex, and 
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others; snuff-boxes, ■watches—one formerly the 
property of Mary Stuart. Some pretty French 
enamel pendants by Froment Meurice, and other 
modern artists; and a series of portraits by Petitot. 
Mr. Hope’s sardonyx ewer, in gold, enamels, and 
precious stones, evidently Italian work, formed 
part of the crown jewels before the Revolution. 

Of Venetian enamels there are some very good 
examples, Oriental in their character. Amon<r 
others a radiating gadrooned dish, gros bleu and 
white enriched with gold. 

Russo-Greek diptychs and triptychs, cast or 
of coarse champlevd enamel, and an ostrich egg 
with enamel setting, Russian or Oriental. 

Brooch and head ornaments from Algeria. 

Persians boxes, “ zafts ” or stands for cups, and 
a gun, all covered with roses and iris, and swords 
enriched with enamels encrusted in gold. 

The Chinese cloisonnd enamels are familiar to 
all—vases, incense burners, candlesticks, every 
object of domestic use—of turquoise ground, with 
flower and scroll ornament. There is a circular 
lobed box and cover of copper, gilt, with dark blue 
enamel ground, from the Summer Palace at Pekin; 
and a stall', a white cylinder, with a Runic calendar 
engraved in black characters, of Chinese cloisonnA 
enamel. 

A case is filled with the contributions of Mr. 
James L. Bowes, whose superb collection of 
Japanese enamels was exhibited at Liverpool, and 
has been described in the analytical catalogue of 
Mr. Audslev. Tho Japanese work is entirely 
cloisonne, and differs from the Chinese and Euro¬ 
pean enamelling of the same class, inasmuch as in 
these the cloisons, or cells in which the enamel is 
placed, are comparatively large to the specimens of 
old Japanese, in which tho partitions are of the 
most elaborate fineness and delicacy. The minu¬ 
test leaves have their edges delicately serrated, and 
the patterns are floral, or composed of minute 
scroll-work, small flowers, rosettes, chequers and 
other geometrical devices, the beauty of the design 
being again subordinate to the charming colouring 
combining richness and sobriety. These old 
enamels have only lately found their way out of 
Japan, and it is supposed they were made solely 
for the grandees of the land, but recent political 
changes have caused the houses in which they 
were treasured up to be plundered, and their con¬ 
tents sent abroad for sale. The vases bearing the 
insignia of the Mikado and other armorial bearings 
warrant the supposition. One striking difference 
between the ancient and modem enamel is in the 
weight. Ancient pieces are enamelled on both 
sides, and are some not above a sixteenth of an 
inch in thickness, and of corresponding lightness ; 
whereas the modem betray themselves by then- 
weight alone. 

When the official catalogue, preparingby Mr. J. 
Hungerford Pollen, is published, more may be said 
upon this interesting collection, but in the present 
absence of instructive descriptions it is difficult 
to attempt any correct inventory of its contents. 

F. Burn- Palliskb. 


EXHIBITION OP THE WORKS OF FRUD’HON. 

Paris : June 16, 1874. 

M. EtmoxF, Marctt.te is an amateur whose house 
in the Rue d’Hauteville is generously thrown open 
every Monday to critics and people at large who 
wish to study fine specimens of Prud’hon, Char¬ 
din, the pas'tellist La Tour, and others. His 
brother Camille Marcille lives at Chartres, and 
has a similar collection. Their father was an 
amateur who was perhaps the first in France to show 
an almost idolatrous veneration for Prud’hon. 

Last winter, at an evening party, M. Eudoxe 
Marcille learned by the strangest chance that some 
woodcutters having been employed in June 1872 
to fell trees on a piece of land near Metz, laid 
waste by the - Prussians in 1870, one of these 
wood-cutters in a leisure moment told the lady 
that she would wonder at seeing him get his 
living in that way, if she knew that he was the 


son-in-law of a great painter, “ who painted a child 
hovering over the water.” The wood-cutter, who 
was in the timber trade, had seen his wood-yard 
plundered by the Germans, and had no means of 
livelihood left but his axe. After the war, not 
wishing to change his nationalitv, he settled at 
Blois with his wife, who was Prud’hon’g youngest 
daughter. They are in extreme poverty. 

The Messrs. Marcille at once opened a sub¬ 
scription. But France, accustomed for so many 
centuries to see the Church, the Sovereign, or the 
State the dispenser of charity,does not yet knowhow 
to take on herself to repair the ill-fortune of the 
children of those geniuses who are the true jewels 
of her crown. The subscription produced very 
little, and its promoters thereupon determined to 
exhibit all the father’s works that they could 
collect for his daughter’s benefit. The Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts granted them the use of its large 
gallery looking out on the quay. Such is the origin 
of this benevolent undertaking, which has been to 
many no less than a revelation of a sensitive, 
vigorous, and unaffected artist, whose drawings— 
that is, the emotions which he felt when face to 
face with nature—are for the most part superior 
to his works executed on order, and especially to 
his paintings, which have suffered much by de¬ 
terioration of pigments and varnishes. 

The catalogue contains 618 items, thus dis¬ 
tributed :—Portrait paintings, forty-eight. There 
are two dated 17iXi, painted at Dijon. The por¬ 
trait of a gentleman, half-length, holding a horse 
by the bridle, is very energetic. That of a lady, 
Mdme Anthony, shows a charming young 
mother clasping in her arms her little daughter, 
who is standing on a table, while her little boy 
is tugging at her skirt. A delicious portrait of a 
young woman seated, with her hands folded in her 
lap, dated 1702, represents Citogcnne Copia, wife 
of the engraver who interpreted l’rud hon’s designs 
so successfully. Never did a sweeter smile play 
over lips more arch than hers. The costume is 
piquant and modest, tho expression of the face 
frank and amiable. There are many official 
portraits, among others two of Prince de Talley¬ 
rand, who bears on his face the stamp of the seven 
deadly sins. But the figure which, above all the 
rest, stirred, troubled, and charmed the painter's 
soul, is that of Mdlle. Mayer, his pupil and mistress, 
who watched over him with a woman's devotion, 
and whose death, self-inflicted for his sake, dragged 
him with her to the tomb. She was not beauti¬ 
ful ; she had a round forehead, a short nose, high 
cheek-bones, and a large mouth. But her large 
black eyes were animated with wonderful fire. 
That faun-like gaiety which Leonardo da Vinci 
and Correggio sought after played over her face, 
and gave a tinge of wildness to her ways. She 
had passed through Greuze's studio. She knocked 
one day- at Prud'hon's door, who was filled with 
gloom and bitterness by a marriage with a vulgar 
and violent creature, contracted at the age of 
twenty to atone for an indiscretion. He received 
his visitor with repugnance. Later on, death 
alone could break the alliance of two hearts made 
for one another. She used to block out—badly 
enough, by tho way—her master’s compositions on 
canvas. He was ambitious of making her a per¬ 
fect artist, and drew for her in detail all the 
figures in her compositions. It is to this that we 
owe all his studies of a Naiad, driving Cupids from 
a fountain's brink by throwing water in their faces. 

After the portraits come four subjects taken 
from the Old and New Testament. But Prud’hon, 
though brought up out of charity by the monks of 
the Abbey of Cluny, was a son of the Great Revolu¬ 
tion, and a pagan in his soul. He translated the 
Bible in accordance with the spirit, not the letter. 
His Joseph and Potiphar's Wife is a scene from 
the antique, glowing with the most ardent fire of 
adulterous passion. The first eight designs which 
he sketched for the figure of Woman, recall, 
fugitive as is the sentiment suggested in the face 
and spring of the limbs, the verse of the Phtdro— 

“ Cent VAnus tout entiAre a sa proie attachAe." 


The sketch of the unfinished Christ on the Cross, 
now in the possession of the Louvre, is, on the 
other hand, inspired by a dramatic sentiment 
which is purely human.' He also left unfinished a 
great mystical composition, which occupied his 
last hours after the death of his mistress— the 
Soul delivered from the Bonds of Barth flying 
towards Heaven. The painting which he there 
sketched is weak, but his studies after the model 
for the figure of the Soul, who is taking her 
flight with her arms raised and legs floating in 
the air, show infinite delicacy and grace. There 
is no need to know their romantic purpose to feel 
that they are tho work of an artist deeply pos¬ 
sessed and penetrated by his idea. Such is its 
radiance that there is no visitor who does not 
stop before these strokes of white chalk which 
have run over the blue paper. For you know 
that such was Prud'hon’s mode of proceeding. 
He began by bringing out, by means of light, the 
roundness of the bodies and the portions of his 
background that were to be in relief; not till then 
did he indicate the shadows with black chalk or 
the stump. 

A few early Italian, especially Florentine, artists 
have done the same in their designs a la mine cTargent 
on paper tinted rose or blue. But such seems to 
have been above all the method of Da Vinci, as 
may be gathered from his drawings in the Louvre. 
You know Prud’hon’s passion for that master. 
Bom at Cluny, April 4, 1768, the tenth son of a 
stone-cutter ; brought up by his mother, a woman 
of a gentle and shrewd disposition ; found out and 
taken in hand by tho monks of the Abbey, who 
sent him to Dijon, he won the affections of an 
amateur at Beaune, who sent him to Paris. He 
returned to Dijon in 1784, and, thanks to his 
master Devorge, a provincial painter of no in¬ 
dividual talent, who had the most extraordinary 
influence over tho development of his genius, he 
won the prize offered by the States of Burgundy, 
and left for Rome. There he saw but one single 
master, Leonardo da Vinci. In one of his letters, 
written in the style of the Revolution, whose de¬ 
clamatory tone suits artists so well, he says that 
he fell on his knees before a piece of tapestry 
representing tho Lust Supper. And Da Vinci’s 
disciple he remained. He saturated himself 
with his spirit. Ho seized the secret of the 
serpentine and undulating grace which passes 
from the swelling busts to the supple limbs, 
the bending joints, the long and slender hands 
and feet. He was smitten in his turn with 
the hard mystery of the smile of which la Oioconda 
is the best type, but lie substitutes for tho 
perfidy of Milan the delicate coquetry of France. 

Perhaps no artist since the time of the Greeks 
has perceived and expressed the twin seductions 
of female form and female passion so well as has 
Prud’hon. Severity and voluptuousness share his 
work in equal proportions, or rather are so perfectly 
intermingled, that the one never triumphs at the 
expense of the other. He alone has been able to 
translate without addition, and almost without 
diminution, all tho pages of the delicious pastoral 
of Daphnis and Chloe. His sketches for Didot's 
edition are to be seen here: Daphnis and Chloe in 
the bath; Daphnis taking from Chloe’s bosom the 
grasshopper which has sought refuge from the 
pursuit of a swallow; Daphnis and Chloe fighting 
playfully liko the kids of their flock. Nothing 
is more sincerely chaste, more innocently nude, 
more expressive, and more eloquently beautiful. 
Prud'hon excelled in casting over Nature that 
kind of transparent robe of which poets alone can 
give an idea with the help of the radiance of 
words. But if this may be admitted with regard 
to compositions in which the scene itself expresses 
a given meaning on the spectator’s mind, it is much 
more marvellous when applied to a vulgar model. 
Prud’hon often drew a model called Marguerite. 
However beautiful we suppose her to have been, 
■we must also suppose her to have had the vulgari¬ 
ties, the imperfections, the fits of weariness to 
which flesh is subject. But Prud’hon, while 
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making her very like—for with a little practice you 
can recognise m all instances the arms, legs, and 
bust—Prud’hon transfigured her. He made of her 
a kind of Olympian creature, worthy to put on the 
irresistible cincture, or to sit on a rosy cloud, or to 
pour forth ambrosia to immortals whose thirst was 
never quenched, having nothing in common, save 
the general type of feature and of limb, with the 
woman who put on her shoes, stockings, and gown 
at the close of the sitting. 

This grace, if we carry ourselves back to the 
time when it appeared like a pure star coming 
above the horizon, spreads a radiant and gentle 
light over the age of the Revolution. David was 
the stem lictor of the age. Prud'hon was its 
artist par excellence, as Andrd Chtfnier, with whom 
he has certain points of resemblance, was its 
melodious singer. He is intoxicated with its 
promise, with its struggles, with its cries' as of a 
woman in her travail, with the blood that courses 
in so strong a current through its veins. The son 
of a poor working man, he knew nothing of the 
languor of that ancient society which was falling 
like a stately building whose piles have been 
fretted away by the waves. He must have 
had a close view of the infamous morals of 
the priesthood in his day, for he regarded 
even those who had brought him up with 
crushing contempt. His sensitive soul, whose 
love for solitude had been increased by ennui 
during his stay at Rome, was ready to receive 
the sentimental and devout doctrine of Jean 
Jacques Rousseau. When the Convention, which, 
on the proposition of Louis David, had dissolved 
the intolerant Royal Academy of Painting and 
Sculpture, established a competition for the great 
prizes of Rome, and nominated a jury of fifty 
members, Prud’hon was on it, with Monge, Ber- 
thollet, Talma, Pache the Mayor of Paris, La- 
harpe, and others. The judges had to state their 
reasons for their awards. Prud’hon wrote of the 
candidate whom he selected for the prize in paints 
ing, this singular phrase: “ He is the only one in 
whom I have seen the germ of great talents, sen¬ 
timent.” 

The drawings, which were engraved by Copia, 
and proofs of which must be in your public libra¬ 
ries, have a very powerful plastic effect. He had 
felt how important it is to speak through the eyes 
to brains which have never yet received through 
the medium of reading the great notions of en¬ 
franchisement. I mention these designs because 
we find here either the first hints for them, or else 
highly-finished pen-drawings made to facilitate 
the engraver's task. Their titles are characteristic: 
Liberty ; she has overthrown the hydra Tyranny 
and broken the yoke of Despotism. Law ; the 
weak finds strength in the Law which protects 
him. Equality ; men are equal in Society as in 
the presence of Nature. Already had that supple 
talent, which treated of politics without preserv¬ 
ing their Jacobin rudeness, composed those scenes, 
so lovely in their mannerism, Love reduced to 
Reason, the Cnicl laughs at the Tears that he 
causes others to shed. He had also given five 
vignettes for an edition of the Nouvelle 1 Liaise 
which never appeared, the most striking of which 
represents the scene in the grove, and is entitled 
The First Kiss of Love. In a moment of rage he 
drew a horrible caricature in profile of the High 
Priest of the Thdophilanthropes, Le Reveillcre 
Lepeaux. 

This Exhibition, the historic interest of which 
is almost equal to its purely artistic interest, 
enables us to follow Prud’hon in his busy career. 
Neither all our museums nor all our amateurs 
have lent what was in their possession, but drafts 
and indications serve as land-marks. Without 
stopping at the portraits of Josephine, seated at 
the corner of a grove in the park at Malmaison, 
or of the King of Rome, we find here the sketch of 
Liana imploring Jupiter, the painting of which is 
at the Louvre ; Justice and Divine Vengeance pur¬ 
suing Crime, a tragic composition painted to order 
for the Salle of the Cour d’Assises at the Palais de 


Justice; Psyche asleep carried off by the Cupids ; 
Zephyr hovering over the Water, file original of 
which was painted for M. de Sommarive. 

In despite of David’s pupils, who had no great 
esteem for this suppleness of muscle, this ardour 
of gesture, this life by the light of heaven and by 
the beating of the heart, this veiled poetry, these 
hints at landscape which give us a foretaste of the 
modern doctrine, and particularly of the work of 
Oorot, Prud’hon was nominated a member of the 
Institute in 1816, when it was reorganised. But 
in spite of the official favours of the preceding 
Government, in spite of his contributions to the 
Salons, he could not overcome the repugnance of a 
public not yet softened by the romantic school, 
which saw in him only a vignettist, a poor devil 
who in his hours of distress had designed covers 
for boxes of sweetmeats, and drawn head-pieces 
for ministers’ despatches. 

The rehabilitation of this work, distinctly origi¬ 
nal as it is, so close to the antique and yet so 
modern, with its mixture of the Greek anthology 
and J. J. Rousseau, only dates from the last few 
years. It was an event when Eugene Delacroix 
made it the subject of a long and brilliant study 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes. This exhibition 
conclusively assigns to Prud’hon a niche among 
our greatest painters. But how slow is the march 
of justice in France, when the suitor does not be¬ 
long to official cliques! Ph. Burit. 


THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION: PICTURES. 

The exhibition now open in the great Kensington 
building is the fourth annual display, and is noti¬ 
fied also to be the last. Human projects are 
always liable to possible collapse, or restriction, or 
extension: those with which Mr. Henry Cole has 
to do fall under this universal rule, and are more 
especially extensile. Whether this exhibition 
will really be the last, or only the last for a while, 
or not the last at all, or the last so far merely as 
the fine art collections, or some parts of them, sue 
concerned—these are questions with which we 
shall not attempt to meddle ultra crepidam. We 
can say, however, that there will be little cause 
for regret if the fine art section of the scheme 
now comes to an end; in other words, to have 
no exhibition will be quite as good as to have the 
present exhibition, or will be better. From this 
remark we should except that sub-section of pic¬ 
torial art which is concerned with the works of 
deceased painters. On the present occasion more 
than 300 works from the hands of the oil-painters 
Constable, Wilkie, Roberts, and Egg, and the 
water-colourists Coney, J. S. Cotman, Mackenzie, 
Prout, Augustus Pugin, and Charles Wild, have 
been collected together, and are no doubt of con¬ 
siderable interest, in various ways, to the lovers 
and students of our native art. We need not say 
here anything about the water-colourists in ques¬ 
tion. The assemblage of pictures by Constable 
and Wilkie does not amount to anything like a 
full presentment or complete indication of the art 
of either of these painters, but is, nevertheless, of 
substantial importance so far as it goes. We are 
greatly mistaken if the picture No. 164 ascribed 
to Wilkie and lent by Mr. Wynn Ellis, Disputing 
the Will, is really by the artist named: surely its 
style assigns it to William Harvey, the pupil 
of Hay don, so well known as a designer of wood- 
cut book-illustrations. Roberts may suffer in 
reputation, rather than otherwise, by this gather¬ 
ing of his works: it was cruel to exhibit so foolish 
a falsity as his Interior of St. Mark’s, Venice (76). 
Egg was one of those intelligent, talented, and 
skilled painters—not to speak of his personal 
amiability—who make, while their works have 
novelty to attract, and the fashion of the day to 
respond to, a reputation more than commensurate 
with their real ultimate deservings as fine art. In 
this exhibition one besetting default of his paint¬ 
ings impresses the eye—they are small in scope. 
Their purport and method are alike limited; 
one finds little spaciousness in them, and surmises 
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for them little of a future. Yet Egg was rightly 
held, during his lifetime, to compare advanta¬ 
geously with most of the other painters, however 
popular, whose aims and habits of work corre¬ 
sponded most nearly with his own. 

As to the exhibition of new pictures, British 
and foreign, the first point worth noting is the 
relative numbers of these contributions. We 
leave out of count altogether the separated works 
“ executed by officers in the army and navy; ” and, 
adding up roughly the other numbers set forth 
somewhat dispersedly in the catalogue, we reckon, 
out of a total of about 2,100 paintings, only some 
460 by British artists, and all the remaining 1,650 
by foreigners. How comes it that the foreign 
element is so very largely predominant P 

We entirely side with those who think that a 
handsome and generous reception should be given 
in this country to foreign art; that it should be 
fully and freely represented here; that the cha¬ 
racter and tendencies of the various schools should 
be understood, appreciated,and adequately studied, 
by Englishmen. But there is no good reason why 
strenuous exertions should be made by a public 
body for importing into England large shoals of 
indifferent or bad foreign works; why indifferent 
or bad foreign painters should be invited and 
stimulated to establish in this country a flourish¬ 
ing market for goods which ought to lie unmarket¬ 
able, not only in England but all over the world, 
and which, indeed, are doubtless, to a large extent, 
dead stock from the respective continental exhibi¬ 
tions of past years, unsaleable to the right-eyed 
and right-minded natives. To display and buy 
bad pictures is a positive detriment to public 
taste: if these pictures happen to be of alien 
origin, no diminution of the detriment is thereby 
attained, but, in addition, an injury is done to 
the pictorial profession at home. A. B., who 
knows nothing, and cares not much, whether a 
picture is good or bad, is prepared, from some 
motive of self-satisfaction or social conformity, to 
buy works of art. If he is left to himself, he fixes 
upon some production, more or less skilful, of 
an English artist; but if people who ought to 
know better parade before his eyes as worthy 
of attention the valueless performance of some 
foreigner, he chooses that instead. The cause of 
art remains unserved; a game of artistic blind- 
man's-buff proceeds with accelerated impetus and 
noise; and the only person to benefit is the bad 
foreign painter, who finds some British bank-notes 
gone astray into hi3 pocket. 

It is clear also that the display of bad foreign 
works in large quantities would naturally exercise 
a baneful effect upon the British section of the 
International Exhitiition ; and it has in fact done 
this most unmistakeably. The space devoted to the 
foreign schools was at first equal to that appropri¬ 
ated to the British: it is now about thrice as large. 
Native artists, very diverse in point of capacity and 
of professional standing, used to send iu their 
works; and some of those whose productions 
were laudable used to be rejected—partly because 
the space for native art was restricted, but partly 
likewise, no doubt, because the selecting body 
acted in individual cases injudiciously or unfairly. 
Discouraged by this state of things, the British 
exhibitors dwindle in number, in position, and in 
actual merit: till now one can barely pick out here 
and there an endurable picture by any of our own 
artists. This proves and constitutes the collapse 
of the scheme of annual International Exhibitions. 
They might have been made choice and fine in 
themselves, and a most valuable supplement, in 
the interests of the art of all countries, to the 
exhibitions of the Royal Academy and other 
bodies: but, mismanaged as they have been, they 
have exasperated and tired out our own artists, 
and have attracted from foreign regions little 
indeed of that sort of work which it is desirable 
either to look at or to buy. Let us hope that the 
directors will at least learn wisdom from experi¬ 
ence. They have held successive yearly displays 
of the art of all the world, but have not succeeded 
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in making them good: a higher if a more confined 
ambition will be to get up henceforward good 
exhibitions—whether annual or otherwise, and 
whether from all quarters of the compass or other¬ 
wise. 

From what we have just said, it will be appa¬ 
rent that we regard the International Exhibition of 
paintings of 1874 as important more for the warn¬ 
ing which it conveys than for its particular con¬ 
tents. Our notice of the works themselves will 
be proportionately brief. 

In the British section, it would be difficult to name 
any single picture important in subject-matter and 
scale, and competently handled, except The Making 
of the New Forest , by Mr. Burchett. This tells 
in a vigorous way, thoughtfully considered and 
diligently worked out, the story of the afforesting, 
by William the Conqueror, of the district which 
be wanted for hunting: “ Men were driven from 
their homes, their houses and churches destroyed, 
the fruitful land was made a wilderness.” The 
subject is truly a very fine one (Mr. Millais, in 
the earliest days of pre-Raphaolitism, chose it as 
matter for a pen-and-ink design): it affords ample 
scope for varied and forcible action, which, though 
rather tending towards unsightliness here and 
there, has been well handled by Mr. Burchett. 
Mr. Linnell is-an illustrious exhibitor: A Storm 
in Harvest, however, is not one of his best pictures. 
In The Surprite, Mr. J. A. Fitzgerald has a pictu¬ 
resque subject, cleverly felt—some children of the 
time of Charles I. killing time in a garret, startled 
by a trooper who suddenly peers through the em¬ 
brasure. Paul cm Mars Mill is an unsightly- 
looking and unskilled water-colour, bv Mr. Alex¬ 
ander Lauder. It has, however, that sort of 
peculiarity which belongs to the beginnings of a 
bold and independent-minded artist; and, if Mr. 
Lauder is as yet only at the opening of his career, 
we shall hope to encounter him again, progressing 
from year to year. 


The French department contains a veritable 
master-piece in the Moonrise of M. Daubigny, 
almost the only picture which will linger long in 
the memory of those who visit the International 
Exhibition of the present year. The large full 
moon reigns over quiet meadows and slight hillocks; 
the peasantry and their cattle are closing the day’s 
work—one more day so like so many others, yet all 
silently permeated by Nature’s peace and dignity. 
If details are to be dwelt on and objected to in so 
fine and satisfying a work, we should say that 
the red tint of the principal cow, and of the 
woman's head-kerchief, is somewhat out of scale 
—too positive for the generally modified moonlit 
tone or colour. Another very prominent, and in 
its way very admirable, work is The Mysteries of 
Bacchus, by Jobbd-Duval, a large composition 
which excited much attention in the Paris Salon 
of last year, full of daring and well-nigh desperate 
actionnor is this by any means the only work 
which will be recognised, by those who have 
latelv been in Paris, as an old and more or less 
valued acquaintance. Narcissus and the Fountain¬ 
head, byM. Mackard, rather pompously catalogued 
as “ the property of the French nation,” is a re¬ 
fined and successful picture, though blemished by 
effeminacy. The veteran Biard furnishes as usual 
something genuinely and even irresistibly amus¬ 
ing— The Artist's Studio in the Forest of Fontaine¬ 
bleau. This studio, we find, is got up like a sort 
of “ tropical department ” in a Crystal Palace, with 
a female lay-figure swung in a hammock, monkeys 
prowling amid the trees, wild beasts ready for a 
spring, &c. The consternation with which a 
party of bourgeois visitors advance amid so risky- 
looking a population, while M. Biard himself is 
painting undescried in the artificial thicket, is 
expressed with much piquancy. A really well- 
executed little picture is the Washencomen at 
Cancale, by Feyen; the figures are on a minute 
scale, singularly precise and complete. Duez’s Visit 
to the Tomb on the Anniversary of Death, in theiime 
of Henri IV., is one of those presentments of bygone 
picturesqueness in subject and costume—partly 


quaint, partly ceremonial, and partly also dramatic 
—in which the French excel: this is a talented 
specimen, without being better than a number of 
other works of the like aim. A Dealer in Halberds, 
by Lesrel, belongs to much the same class, with a 
decided turn towards the odd or grotesque; nor 
is the Gaulish Scouts of Evariste LuminaiB (one 
of them listening with his ear to the ground) of 
a very different tendency, though this comes 
nearer to the character of historical art. Mdlle. 
Ndlie Jacquemart sends two good portraits— 
Madame Charles Balsan and Marshal Canrobert ; 
and M. Karl P. Daubigny (the younger) a fine land¬ 
scape, Les Creuniers at Hennequeville, Calvados. 
M. Olairin, in the Parisian Salon of the current 
year, has shown a decided— too decided—disposi¬ 
tion to found his style on that of the greatest 
genius of the last few years in France, Rtfgnault; 
in the International gallery, his Carj>et Merchant 
at Tangiers indicates the self-same influence. It 
is extremely clever and brightly painted, though 
rather too gritty in surface. 

The Belgian contributions are numerous. A 
.printed notice from the Belgian Commission, hung 
up in the rooms, calls attention to “ the unusually 
fine collection now exhibited,” and urges that the 
opportunity should not be lost of purchasing 
“ works of great merit.” We cannot profess to 
agree in this estimate of the show, generally con¬ 
sidered. One of the better exhibitors is Charles 
Soubre, whose Noble Family (Gueux) before the 
Council of Blood is an important work, treated 
with more than average ability; a second painting 
by this artist, Katharine of Arragon and Cardinal 
Wolsey, is a common affair enough. Lent in the 
Convent, by Charles Hermans, is replete with 
talent and dexterity: a brotherhood of Dominicans 
is shown seated at refection, and one of them holds 
out a dish of milk to a cat. Another observable 
but rather dull work, by the same painter, is The 
Parents' Sunday Visit—a scene in St. Pierre's 
Hospital for Sick Children in Brussels. Albert 
and Julius De Vriendt, both of them well-known 
as of the school of the late Baron Leys, are among 
the exhibitors. By the former, Charles V. and 
Marguerite de Ghenst is a creditable and even an 
able example; but few things could be stupider 
than the Othello of the latter (Julius), who repre¬ 
sents the Moorish general of Venice as a woolly¬ 
headed negro. This picture is dated 1869, and is 
therefore a sin of some vears ago, perhaps by this 
time repented of. M. Cleynhens again is a Leys- 
like painter, whose Bibliomania attests a hand 
of ample skill. After the Winter, Banks of the 
Meuse, by T. Schamer, is an effective landscape— 
a heron broods amid the melancholy watery flats. 
J. E. Van den Bussche is the author of two 
striking works. The Last of the Homans, a picture 
of very large dimensions, shows the palace of a 
luxurious Roman, in which a revel is going on at 
the moment when the barbarian conquerors enter 
the apartment. The aged father, finding resist¬ 
ance impossible, has sufficient force of mind to 
stab himself with his sword; the son remains 
sunk in lethargy and enervation, although his 
mother urges him to be not unworthy of his race. 
These and many subsidiary points of an appropriate 
kind are powerfully impressed on the spectator in 
a work of which the technical merits, if not' ex¬ 
ceptionally great, are still considerable. Margaret 
drowning her Infant (from Faust ) is a much 
smaller composition by the same painter, but fully 
as good: the terrible incident of the frenzied and 
guilty mother at the moment of detection being 
realized with genuine simplicity as well as depth 
of emotion. 

The Italian pictures include one work of un¬ 
common excellence— The Last Supjter of Mary 
Stuart, by Francesco Valaperta. Here is much 
concentration, along with true, forcible, and digni¬ 
fied expression; and there is nothing in the execu¬ 
tion to obstruct these qualities from producing 
their due effect. Trusting a Secret, by Pietro 
Bouvier, is a clever work in what may be termed 
the “ dressy ” style of art—a style to which Alfred 


Stevens, Toulmouche, Tissot, and many other* 
sparsely over all Europe, contribute a handsome 
quota of talent which might be better applied in 
the long run. The Day is Done, a peasant subject 
by Ferroni, is pale and rather wooden in manner, 
but shows a certain purity of taste. 

In the German collection, the Boman Chariot 
Race in time of the Emperor Domitian, by Pro¬ 
fessor Alexander Wagner, at once arrests attention. 
The horses are shown galloping right forward in 
the picture—or out of the picture, as one might 
prefer to say; and the straining excitement which 
possesses alike the horses, the charioteers, and the 
spectators, is rendered with a vehement force 
which all eyes can appreciate. Such a work un¬ 
doubtedly represents a great deal of study and 
observation, as well as vigorous executive powers, 
for all of which the painter should receive no 
stinted measure of credit. At the same time, 
nothing here is excellently good, though much is 
surprising ; and the entire work is alien from the 
true purposes of fine art. Something of the like 
sort might be said Concerning Herr Meisel’s picture, 
The Last Meeting between Louis XVI. and his 
Family : here, however, the objection applies not 
to the subject itself, nor to the general scheme of 
arrangement, but to the showy, over-dexterous 
style of execution. Wilhelm Leibl is another 
artist with whom dexterity evidently counts for 
much in art. His Frenchivoman of the Present 
Day (a fashionably-dressed person smoking a thin 
clay pipe), and his Peasant Woman with her Child, 
show a style somewhat between those of Alfred 
Stevens and of Whistler, though clearly inferior to 
either. Kuppelmayr's Italian Concert is an able 
got-up affair, of the sort that one sees photographed 
on a large scale, and sold to people who buy effec¬ 
tive and well-handled furniture-pictures or furni¬ 
ture photographs. A work respectable in a dif¬ 
ferent way is The Baptism of Christ, by Veit, 
in the style which wavers between pietism and 
weak-mindedness. A Dream, by Von Korwin- 
Milewski, may finally be mentioned as a produc¬ 
tion having some force of feeling, taking a poetic 
or semi-poetic direction; it is a combination of 
temple, vast cypresses, lovers, twilight, and other 
such material. 

There is no satisfaction in protesting against 
mere incompetence; but, when an International 
Exhibition comes to displaying works so wretched 
as those which form a large proportion of the pre¬ 
sent gathering, the critic is almost bound to cite a 
few illustrative instances. We will simply ask 
why such performances as the following are hung 
at all—and hung, moreover, for the most part, in 
very good places on the walls. We refer, among 
the foreign pictures, to—Kdbel, Bums of a Monas¬ 
tery on the Gulf of Spezia ; Kdckert, Hay Harvest 
on the Chiemsee-, Vander Ouderaa, The Present 
and the Future ; De Bruvcker, A Botanical Lesson ; 
Kubnen, The Verge of the Wood ; Risse, Ophelia 
adorning the Willows-, Walraven, The Intrusion, 
and Going to School ; Van Starkenborgh, Morning 
in Thuringen ; Verheyden, The Artist ; Van 
Seben, The Fowler. Also, among the British 
pictures, Holmes, A Nibble ; James Cole, Playful 
as a Kitten. W. M. Rossetti. 


EAST DATS OF THE BARKER SAXE. 

Fottr days of last week were occupied with the 
decorative objects of the Barker sale. As it 
relates to above 700 lota to be sold, it would be 
useless to attempt other than a general report of 
the sale. Beginning with maiolica, Mr. Barker had 
still retained a few choice pieces of his fine collec¬ 
tion. Lots 123 and 124. A pair of small ewers, 
with classical subjects, sold for 300 gs. Of the 
Maestro Giorgios, lots 125, 126, and 130 fetched 
the several prices of 120, 108, and 106 gs. Lot 
129. A dish with female head and arabesque border, 
200 gs. Lot 131. A Xanto, Apollo and Daphne, 
80 gs. The cheval de bataille of the Sevres 
porcelain was Lot 105, a garniture de cheminle 
of five -vases, bleu de roi, white and gold, already 
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described in the Academy of the 6th inst.: they 
were knocked down for 2,250 fra. Lot 166. A 
pair of Duplessia (elephant-handled) vases of tur¬ 
quoise ground, rather pale, 220 gs. Lots 134 to 
138. A Sevres dinner service of 66 pieces, 
feuille do choux, painted with trophies, 615 gs. 
Lots 162,163. Pair of soup tureens, green grounds, 
beautifully painted and mounted in onnoidu, 255 
gs. Lot 467. An 6venta.il jardiniere, with me¬ 
dallions of birds, 650 gs. Lot 164. A pair of 
square pots, “caisses,” painted with fruit and 
flowers, in medallions, and hyacinth plants of 
ormoulu with Sevres porcelain flowers, 180 gs. 
Lot 324. Another pair, with ormoulu foliage and 
porcelain flowers, 245 gs. Lot 322. The model 
in Sevres porcelain of Marie Antoinette's dog, found 
in her dressing-room in the Tuileries after August 
10, 1792, 951. Lot 684. A Frankeuthal group, 

E astoral subject, 14 in. high, 60 gs. The 
evres biscuit, all charming figures after Fal- 
connet, were purchased for the South Kensington 
Museum. Lot 471. A pair of nymphs bathing, 
27 in. high, 66 gs., the others ranging from 26 to 
35 gs. Lot 564. A fine panel of early Flemish 
stained glass, the Annunciation, 22 gs., was also 
bought for the South Kensington Museum. Lot 
232. A marble bust of Marie Antoinette, 210 gs. 
Lot 490. An amber casket, 70 gs. Lot 652. 
A silver statuette of the Virgin and Child, 20 in. 
high, by Hufnagel, the celebrated goldsmith of 
Augsburg, of the Bixteehth century. One of the 
same subject in the Kunstkainmer, at Berlin, 
200 gs. The chief feature in this remarkable sale 
was the extraordinary assemblage of decorative 
furniture, some Italian, but mostly French, of the 
periods of Louis XIV., XV., and XVI., to the last 
of which belong the elegant productions of 
Reisener and Ilavid, with the chased mountings 
of Gouthiere. Of the Louis XIV. period are the 
tortoiseshell and brass marquetry, to which its in¬ 
ventor, Boule, gave his name. Lot 204. A pair 
of black boule commodes, 260 gs. Lot 303. Pier 
table of black boule, 235 gs. Lot 305. Two 
triangular tables, black boule, 290 gs. Lot 397. 
A cabinet, black and white boule, with Louis XIV. 
as Hercules, in ormoulu, 100 gs. Lot 212. 
Magnificent library table, entirely of tortoiseshell, 
with massive ormoulu mounts, terminal figures, 
&c., 190 gs.; and the companion (213) 220 gs. 
Of the Louis XV. period, with its rococo undu¬ 
lating scrolls, &c., were: Lot 207. A pair of 
encoignures of marquetry, mounted in ormoulu, 
220 gs. Lot 221. A writing table, mounted with 
dolphins in ormoulu, 135 gs. Lot 693. Another, 
with bouquet of flowers in marquetry, sliding top, 
and ormoulu mounts, 275 gs. Lot 095. Commode, 
with breccia slab, 270 gs. Lot 346. A pair of 
gilt chairs, carved backs, and seats covered with 
blue satin, embroidered with Chinese figures, 02 gs. 
The specimens of the pure, elegant 6tyle of 
LouisXVI. were numerous. Lots 182 to 180. Eight 
chairs carved andgilt, covered with white satin, and 
embroidered with flowers, 140 gs. Lot 205. Li¬ 
brary table, festoons of foliage in ormoulu, 410 gs. 
Lot 205. A pair of encoignures of marquetry with 
ormolu mounts, 220 gs. Lot 218. Cabinet of 
black and gold lacquer, with ormolu in the style of 
Gouthiere, 295 gs.; and (lot 222) secretary of 
similar style, 150 gs. Lot 219. Tulip-wood 
cabinet inlaid with Sevres plaques, wreaths and 
columns, style of Gouthiere, 230 gs. Lot 269. 
Secretary, Amboyna wood, with Sevres plaques, 
and mountings ft la Gouthiore, 310 gs.; and ano¬ 
ther (lot 379) similar, with Ino and Bacchus in 
ormoulu relief, 125 gs. Lot 284. Clock, vase¬ 
shaped, ormoulu, with figure of Cupid and a nymph 
seated pointing to the hour, 200 gs. Lots 701 
to 704. Circular tables, eighteen inches diameter, 
inlaid, and with Sevres plaques inserted, sold for 
95, 80, 105, and 70 gs. Lot 220. The tine oval 
table, by David Roentgen, of Luneville, the top 
representing Aeneas and Anchises in coloured 
marquetry, tinted in various shades by burning, 
was bought for the South Kensington Museum, 
400 gs. Lots 613 to 616. The Venetian State 
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chairs, elaborately carved and gilt, with high backs 
and seats covered with white satin embroidered 
with magnificent vases of flowers in coloured 
silks, sold for 105 and 110 gs. the pair. Un¬ 
fortunately, a specimen was not secured for ti e 
National Museum. Lot 517. Another pairoovered 
with embroidered white Genoa velvet, 19 gs. 
Lots 518 to 621. Eight carved and gilt arm-chairs, 
34 gs. the pair. Lot 676. Pair of Tudor chairs of 
ebony, carved and high backs, 1401. Lots 679 
to 684. Ten Italian ebony chairs, inlaid with 
ivory, spiral columns and yellow velvet seats, 1001. 
the pair. Lot 526. A Venetian pier table, with 
splendidslabof the rare bianco e nero antico marble, 
220 gs. Space prevents any further enumeration 
of the prices given for the other lots in this the 
most important sale that has occurred for years. 


ART SALES. 

Of great interest was the sale, last Friday 
(12th), by Messrs. Christie, Manson, & Woods, 
of a collection of Sevres, Chelsea, and Bristol 
porcelain. Of a dessert service of old Bristol, 
the two sugar tureens and covers (48 and 49) 
sold for 2301. Lot 61. A pair of heart-shaped 
dishes, 50 gs.; and twelve plates at from 20 to 22 
gs. the pair. The Bristol figures (Lot 59) Earth, 
551. Lot 69a. Fire and Water, with the T.O. mark, 
1231. Lot 60. Autumn, a girl with a basket of 
fruit, a charming figure, beautifully modelled, 
108 gs. Lot 148. A Chelsea vase, 21 in. high, 
Chinese subjects on a gold ground, 1,600 gs. 
(Earl Dudlev). Lot 149. A pair of oviform vases, 
painted with flowers, 6901. Lot. 148. A pair of 
jardinieres, claret ground, exotic birds, 4001. Lot 
147. An inkstand, green ground, painted with 
Cupids, 051. Lot 140. A two-handled cup and 
cover, with exotic birds, 230 gs. There was a 
choice collection of Sevres cups and saucers, from 
the cabinet of Capt. Ricketts; and (Lot 133) an 
oviform vase, bleu de roi ground, with military 
subjects by Morin, 13 in., 1,750 gs. (Earl Dud¬ 
ley). Lot 139. A pair of menteiths (verrieres) 
feuille do choux pattern, 105 gs. Lot 132. An 
oviform vase, bleu de roi, with ram's head handles 
and festoons of flowers in relief, 105 gs. Two 
rose du Barri jardinieres, painted with exotic 
birds by Aloncle, 2,450 gs. Lot. 143. A pair of 
small vases, the handles forming nozzles for candle¬ 
sticks, turquoise, beautifully painted, 0 in. high, 
600 gs. Lot 150. The last and crowning lot of 
the sale, the three vases of Lord Coventry—the 
“ vaisseau-a-mat ” and the jardinieres—-rose du 
Barri and green, painted by Morin. They were 
knocked down to Mr. Rutter for 10,000 guineas. 
Nothing could exceed the beauty of the centre 
vase, for those who could reconcile themselves to 
such a combination of colour. The “ rose ” of the 
jardinieres hardly equalled it in tint. 

Some modem pictures were sold, June 13, at 
Christie's, and fetched the following prices in 
guineas:—II. Lehmann, Venus disarming Cupid, 
285; G. IL Boughton, The Age of Gallantry, 360; 
F. Walker, The Old Gate, 1,000; Millais, Flowing 
to the River, 1,690; G. Mason, Girls Dancing, 860; 
and Roman Campagna, 300; F. Heilbuth, Spring, 
320; Constable, Hampstead Heath, 890; J. C. 
Hook, The Cowherd's Mischief, 600; Story of To- 
rello, after Boccaccio, 680; and Sea Air, 995; W. 

A. Collins, Near Cromer, 290; and River Scene, 
Children in a Boat, 380; D. Cox, ITaddon Hall, 
133; Landscape, 200; and Barclen, 285; W. 
Muller, Low Life, 740, and Mill near Conway, 1,400; 
J. Linnell, sen., Homeward Bound, 835 ; Summer 
Eve by Haunted Stream, 795; and The Ford, 725; 

B. Riviere, For Sale, 300; C. Troyon, Going to 
Market, 450; W. Linnell, Rabbit Holes, 440; 
Edward Frere, The Shell, 690; Jules DuprtS, A 
River Scene, 480: P. J. Clay, A Calm, with Ship¬ 
ping, 300; I. Israels, Going Home, 310; Old 
Crome, Norwich by Moonlight, 386; D. Roberts, 
Interior of S. Pierre, Caen, 200; W. Holman 
Hunt, Dolce far niente, 400; R. Ansdell, Seville, 
640; J. W.'Turner, The Whale Ship, 915; F. 


Leighton, A Syracusan Bride leading Wild Blasts 
in Procession to Temple of Diana, 2,560; T. Crea- 
wick, Landscape, with Cattle, 132; W. Etty, 
Flowers of the Forest, 190; Kiorboe, The Inunda¬ 
tion, 260 ; Peter Graham, After Rain on. the 
Tummel, 200; E. Nicol, Domtybroak Fair, 290, 
and The Irish Doctor, 305. 

The china of Mr. Colson Taylor was sold at 
Sotheby’s on the 9th and 10th. A pair of Bow 
figures of a lady and gentleman, the one with her 
apron filled with flowers, the other with a basket 
of fruit by his side, sold for 481. A pair of figures, 
harlequin and columbine, 40/. 6s. ; and a pair of 
sphinxes, 10/. Of Chelsea, a pair of superb vases, 
flattened form, gros bleu ground, and subjects 
beautifully painted after Boucher, 13 in. high. 
414/. Three less important, with flowers in relief 
56/. A pair of figures, 50 1 .; and a suite of live 
vases, with double handles, turquoise ground, en¬ 
crusted with May flowers and snowdrop, 80 1. 
The teapot belonging to a tea service, with tur¬ 
quoise and ceil-de-prdrix borders (gold anchor), 
fetched 20 1. 10s.; and cups and saucers of the 
same service, from 7/. to 81. A Nantgarw plate, 
12/. 6s. Two Bristol figures, a boy and girl, 54 1 .; 
and a set of four salt-cellars, 36/. The Toft dishes, 
6/. and 61. 6s. Two vases of Turner’s ware, 
17/. 10s. The Liverpool tiles, transfer-printed by 
Sadler, representing the principal dramatic per¬ 
formers of the day, ranged in price from 1/. to 
1/. 18s. Of the transfer-printed Worcester, a King 
of Prussia mug sold for 11/., and a small one 
71. 5s. The Worcester porcelain was of the 
highest quality. “ A magnificent' set of five vases, 
gros bleu ground, with group of exotic birds in 
heart-shaped medallions, was sold to a Brighton 
dealer, Mr. Button, for 660/. A grand hexagonal 
vase, also deep blue, with birds and butterflies, 
sold for 180/. A circular compotier, gros bleu, 
46/.; and smaller dishes of the same service, for 
from 10/. to 15/. each. A plate with green enamel 
decorated with dragons, the crescent mark in gold, 
13 guineas. The display was beautiful, and the 
sale excited much interest. 

At the sale at the Hotel Drouot, June 4, of 
the marble and terra-cotta works of M. Carrier 
Belleuse, the following were among the prices 
obtained:—Two Cupids, 2,220 fr.; Persecuted 
Innocence, 2,000 fr. ; Marie Antoinette, 990 fr.; 
Undine, 1,900 fr.; Angelica, 1,200 fr.; Love Dis¬ 
armed, 2,410 fr.; Temperance, 3,200 fr.; The Con¬ 
fidant, 3,160 fr.; Psyche, 1,100 fr. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

“ The telegram,” says the Levant Herald, of tho 
8th instant, “announcing the reversal by tho 
Hellenic ‘ Cour Royale ’ of the decision of the 
Court below on the question of the compe¬ 
tency of the Greek tribunals in the Schliemann 
case, is being followed up by active measures 
on the part of the police to recover the stolen 
treasure. A despatch received this morning states 
that the Areopagus having decided to entertain 
the complaint of the Imperial Ottoman Museum— 
which was in effect that Dr. Schliemann had 
carried away to Greece Trojan antiquities dis¬ 
covered at Ilissarlik which belonged to Turkey— 
ordered the objects in question to be seized bv"the 
officers of the Court. Dr, Schliemann, however, 
had availed himself of the delay which occurred 
in obtaining the quashing of the" first judgment to 
pek up all the antiquities in his possession and 
have them conveyed to a place of keeping which 
he refuses to disclose. The police, however, will 
doubtless speedily find out where they are con¬ 
cealed.” We must refer our readers to the same 
journal of the 6th instant for a minute history of 
the whole of this singular litigation, which at one 
time threatened to assume the proportions of & 
new Eastern question. 

The South Kensington Museum have now on 
loan, and exhibited by the side of King Koffee’s 
state umbrella, some of the gold ornaments and other 
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spoils of Ashantee. Various gold badges, a mask, 
the eagles, antelopes, scorpions, sandals, leopard- 
skin cap, &c., before shown at Messrs. Garrard’s, 
and which have now passed into private hands. 
A ram’s head in gold, weighing 41 oz., belonging 
to the officers of the Artillery. The pipe with gold 
bowl, mouthpiece, and ornaments, nought by the 
South Kensington Museum. The sacred dress of 
a fetishman, his lizard-skin bracelets, and various 
aggry bead necklaces. In addition to these are 
the already-known state sword, the sword of the 
executioner, various wooden combs, and a specimen 
of the edible snail, so abundant in Ashantee. 

It has been decided by a sub-committee of the 
trustees, that the proposals of Mr. F. P. Cockerell, 
architect, for the reconstruction of Hampstead 
Parish Church shall be adopted. This plan pro¬ 
vides for the removal of the old tower, so well 
known to those who visit Hampstead, and the 
erection in its place of a new steeple from the 
designs of Mr. Cockerell. The “ivy-mantled” 
eastern front is to be destroyed, and transepts are 
to be added, together with an apsidal termination. 
The side walls of the old church are also to be 
removed, and an additional aisle is to be erected 
on each side of the nave. The galleries are also 
to disappear. The roof and pillars of the old 
church are retained, and the western transept, 
which is modern, is, of course, to be preserved. 
The style of the new work is Italian, with some 
Lombardic features. The tower is to be carried 
up without buttresses, terminating above the 
belfry in four living buttresses, of novel design. 
Upon the top of it is to be placed a small 
timber spire. The new aisles are lower than the 
existing ones, but not sufficiently so to admit of 
the introduction of a clerestory or the retention 
of the present one. They are to be roofed with a 
aeries of semi-domes, which will show externally, 
producing an uncommon effect. Provision is 
made for lighting the interior by windows pierced 
in the new walls, the sills of which are placed un¬ 
usually low to give greater window-space. These 
windows are of two lights, with tracery of 
Byzantine character. It is considered that by 
this arrangement the light may ascend even to the 
groined ceiling of the nave. The interior of the 
present church is perhaps wanting in height, and 
in spite of its two ranges of windows the light is 
not excessive. It is thought that the erection of 
additional aisles with windows arranged as de¬ 
scribed will improve both the proportions and 
the lighting. The cost of the alterations was 
originally fixed at 6,600/., but the works now 
proposed will considerably exceed that amount. 
The whole sum required is to be raised by volun¬ 
tary subscription. 

A Frankish cemetery containing numerous 
burial-places has been discovered at Belfort. It 
appears to have occupied the site of a former 
Gallo-Roman village, and numerous fragments of 
armour and personal ornaments, mixed with 
Roman potterv, were found in the course of the 
excavations. Two tombs, one Gallo-Roman, and 
the other mediaeval, have been discovered on the 
Roman road from Breith to Poitiers; the latter 
contained a large number of silver coins, chiefly of 
Philip VI. of Valois. 

It is announced from Beyrouth that a large 
party of Prussian explorers have begun excava¬ 
tions at Tyre with a corps of over one hundred 
workmen, and it is thought that Baalbec may 
soon be visited for the same purpose. 

The Germans appear to be as supreme in the 
archaeological as in the political world. At least, 
a letter in a French journal endeavours to show 
that they have a perfect right to take measures 
which would be the death-blow of the French 
school at Athens. In the convention recently 
concluded between the Greek and German go¬ 
vernments is the following clause: “Germany 
reserves the exclusive right, for five years from 
the date of discovery, of taking impressions or 
mouldings of objects 'found without her co-opera¬ 


tion.” This would satisfy even an archaeological 
Bismarck. ■ 

Oasts have been taken at the Hotel Carnavalet 
of the remarkable sculptures of Jean Goujon. 
Besides those between the windows facing the 
entrance, and those in the interior, there is over 
the archway of the second door, seen only from 
the middle of the courtyard, a composition of 
three women, two reclining upon the sides of the 
arch, and one standing upon the keystone. In 
drawing, grace of attitudes, and elegant disposition 
of the draperies, they yield in nothing to the 
finest Italian work of the' Renaissance. 

There is a report in London that the Piero 
della Francesca and the Crivellis, bought for the 
nation at the recent Barker sale, were acquired at 
the special instance of Mr. Disraeli. 

There is now exhibiting at No. 16 Jermvn 
Street a dessert service of Sevres porcelain, con¬ 
sisting of 106 pieces, said to have been the pre¬ 
sent of the Empress Catherine to her ambassador 
at the Court of Versailles, and to have lain for¬ 
gotten in some remote Russian chateau until lately 
discovered and brought to light. The service is 
of turquoise blue, pate tendre, of the date 1766, 
and is decorated by Aloncle with paintings of the 
“ exotic birds ” then bo much in fashion. The 
plates are white, with borders of turquoise blue 

f tainted with exotic birds in medallions and 
arge subjects in the centre. The ice-pails, flower 
vases, compotiers, menteiths, and other large 
pieces, are entirely of the turquoise ground with 
very rich gilding. An enormous price has been 
already offered for the service, but it is said that 
its owner, a foreign prince, will not take less than 
12,600/. 

The Chronique hears from Geneva, that among 
the manufactures of that town may be reckoned 
that of counterfeit paintings by Courbet. These 
pictures ore sold principally out of Geneva. 
Apocryphal paintings by Calarno also, the C/iro- 
mque affirms, are continually passing the frontiers 
in search of dupes. Let purchasers beware ! 

A catalogue rai'onnl is announced of the works 
of Watteau, by M. Fancheux. The prices given 
at sales at various periods for Watteau's works 
have been diligently sought out by the writer, and 
much other information collected. The book will 
no doubt be of use to collectors. 

The four large paintings, said to be by Paul 
Veronese, that we mentioned some weeks ago as 
having been discovered by M. Marcille in the 
lumber room of an hospital near Chartres, are to be 
sent to Paris to undergo the scrutiny of competent 
judges. 

M. ee Vicojcte de CtrstONT has entered upon 
his duties as Minister of Public Instruction in 
France, in place of M. Fourtou, now Minister of 
the Interior. Will M. de Chennevieres find the 
new minister as ready to fall in with his vast pro¬ 
jects for the promotion of art in France as his 
predecessor P Art decrees have been passed at a 
rapid rate of late, but few changes have as yet 
been effected. 

It is announced in the Paris Journal that the 
National Exhibition of the Gobelins, Beauvais, 
Mid Sevres manufactures will be opened about 
August 6 or 10, at the same time as the Fine Art 
Industrial Exhibition that will also be held in 
the Palais des Champs-Elysdes. The Gobelins 
manufactory will send eight tapestries that 
have been designed by M. Mazerolle, after paint¬ 
ings by Correggio, Andrea del Sarto, and 
other great masters, for the new Opera-house. 
Beauvais will display a splendid collection of 
furniture; while Sevres will contribute a series 
of vases of entirely new design. All the objects 
to be exhibited nave been manufactured, it is 
stated, since the war. 

A Congress of French Architects is now being 
held in Paris, under the presidency of M. Henri 
Labrouste. 


The Builder states that “ it is to be feared that a 
renewed attempt is being made to convert the site 
of Caesar’s Camp, at Wimbledon, into building 
ground.” A further encroachment has been re¬ 
cently made, it seems, by the owners of the land, 
who some time ago asserted their proprietorship 
by setting up a stout oak fence that divided the 
enclosure into two portions. Now thev are ven¬ 
turing another step, by having some of the trees 
felled that form the great attraction of the 
“ rounds.” The Builder hopes that “ measures 
will be taken to secure the status quo of Caesar's 
camp, and so prevent perpetual uneasiness about 
the too great probability of its destruction.” But 
how can effectual measures be taken when Sir 
John Lubbock’s bill for the preservation of ancient 
monuments is rejected ? 

At a meeting held last week, over which Lord 
Chief Baron Kelly presided, it was decided that 
the proposed memorial to the late Lord Brougham 
should take the form of a statue, to be erected in 
W estminster Abbey or some other suitable place. 

A “Histort op Glass Painting,” by Her¬ 
man Druyts, is being published in De Vlaamische 
Kunst-bode. 

A celebration was held last week in Bedford, 
on the occasion of the unveiling of the fine statue 
of Bunyan that the Duke of Bedford has given to 
the town. The statue is the work of Mr. Boehm, 
and represents the Puritan hero in the costume of 
his day, the likeness being taken from a contem¬ 
porary portrait by Sadler. On the pedestal are 
subjects from the IHlgrim's Progress, sculptured 
in relief—in front, the tight with Apollyon, and 
on the sides the meeting of Christian with Evan¬ 
gelist, and the Pilgrim's release from the burden 
of his sins. The back of the pedestal is plain, 
but on it the words are inscribed: “ It had 

eyes lifted up to heaven; the best of books in his 
hand; the law of truth was written on his lips. 
It stood as if it pleaded with men." These words 
evidently express the idea that the sculptor has 
endeavoured to embody in his work. The great 
tinker-dreamer stands with the open Bible in his 
hand, pleading for the truth. A broken fetter at 
his feet recalls to mind the imprisonment that this 
heinous crime brought upon him. The figure is 
nine feet high, and is cast in bronze. 

The June number of the Gazette des Beaux-Arts 
is chiefly devoted to the Salon. M. Louis Gonse 
is the critic, and he begins his work by criticising 
the proposed alterations in the direction of the 
Salon, and the re-foundation of a French Academy. 
“ L’Art,” he considers, “ doit rcster la plus fiere des 
aristocraties, ne cherchons point a le demoeratiser.” 
Therefore, the Salon should not bo held every year, 
nor be allowed to degenerate into a mere exhibi¬ 
tion. Annual picture exhibitions could be orga¬ 
nised by private endeavour, but the great exhibi¬ 
tion (Exposition) of the State, the Salon, ought, as 
its name implies, to be something de cltotsi et 
d'ipurt. It should be by its rarity a “ fete of art, 
and a means of instruction.” A good many fine 
sketches by the author from pictures in the Salon, 
and a splendid etching, by Waltner, of Carolus 
Duran’s painting Dans la Poser, illustrate the 
article. From the Suermondt Gallery, of which 
there is a third notice by Paul Mantz,’we are also 
treated to two fine etchings by Leopold Flameng, 
one of them from a portrait by Velasquez, and the 
other from a charming landscape by Troyon. A 
notice of Paul Baudry with a catalogue of his 
works is accompanied’ by a number of illustra¬ 
tions of his decorations for the new Opera house 
in Paris. French critics are singing a paean of tri¬ 
umph over this “ gigantic achievement ” of French 
art. Who, when he sees such a grand display of 
French genius as this, can doubt “ that in matters 
of art, as in other matters, the future will belong to 
France,” as a French writer modestly remarked a 
few years ago. The illustrations in the Gazette, 
however, will hardly convince unprejudiced critics 
(that is to say, critics who are not Frenchmen) 
that Paul Baudry's decoration of the Opera house 
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is “a great artistic event,” or that it is likely, 
as’his critic Rend Menard declares, to make an 
epoch in the history of the French school. 

The other articles of the number are a notice of 
the Alsace-Lorraine exhibition by M. Albert 
Jacquemart; a notice of Antoine Ohintrtuil by 
M. Albert de la Fizeliere, and of Prud hon and 
his works now exhibiting at the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts, by M. George Duplessis. The usual biblio¬ 
graphy of works on art published in France and 
in other countries during the past half-year com¬ 
pletes the number. This bibliography is, no 
doubt, tolerably complete as to French works; 
but it is utterly insufficient as a catalogue of 
foreign literature. Very few English works are 
mentioned, and not one German. 

It has been determined to proceed at once to 
carry out the plans projected for the restoration of 
the cathedral at Naumberg. It is estimated that 
80,000 thalers will cover the expenses of restoring 
the interior to its original condition, and re¬ 
moving all the surrounding buildings and adven¬ 
titious additions by which it has been disfigured, 
and as this building is one of the noblest specimens 
of early mediaeval architecture in Middle Germany, 
the contemplated undertaking will be hailed with 
satisfaction by all lovers of German art. The 
edifice was begun in the time of Margraf Ekke- 
hardt of Meissen, and completed in the first half of 
the thirteenth century. The statues of the 
founders which ate inserted in the columns of the 
transept are not without value as specimens of early 
German plastic art, while the graceful individuality 
of the face and figure of the Polish Margravine 
Relegyndis, wife of Margraf Hermann, who is 
represented in a graceful attitude with half- 
averted head, can scarcely be paralleled in any 
composition of that period. 

THE STAGE. 

It is again reported that Mr. Irving's next ven¬ 
ture will be the performance of Hamlet. 

Madame Pasca’s visit has come to a somewhat 
abrupt conclusion. The weather was too hot, and 
society too weary, for melodrama. 

Mr. Charles Mathews continues to be the 
chief attraction at the Gaiety Theatre, and very 
certainly it needs no better. He has this week 
been appearing in Used Up —a performance which 
we should have taken the opportunity of noticing 
at greater length, had it not, by reason of its 
frequent repetitions, become almost too familiar 
to good-class play-goers to need any further criti¬ 
cism or comment. The same theatre has produced 
a little one-act comic drama by Mr. J. G. Taylor. 

For the benefit of the acting manager of the 
Olympic Theatre, there took place on Saturday 
afternoon, at the Gaiety, a performance of Sheridan 
Knowles’s Hunchback: a play written, as all the 
world knows, not long before the production of 
«legitimate drama ” wholly ceased, and when, alas! 
there was not much left of it except its form. But 
many actors cherish a reverence for The Hunch 
back perhaps second only to that which they 
cherish for The Lady of Lyons ; and on Saturday 
afternoon more than one artist of some celebrity 
lent help to the performance of Sheridan Knowles s 
play. And the play was well received. But the 
greatest interest evoked on the occasion was in 
the first appearance of a lady, hitherto an amateur, 
now to be known, wherever she may appear, as 
“ Mrs. Fairfax.” She is, we believe, the wife of an 
officer who has rather lately contributed some¬ 
thing to magazine literature ; and, as Mrs. Fairfax 
is a lady who has not led the crowded life of a 
professional actress, it is almost unnecessary to 
add that she has written a novel. Her perform¬ 
ance is pleasantly reported of. She brings to the 
stage some gifts and accomplishments not now too 
common there; but opinions differ as to the 
chances of her ultimate success; some of those 
who appreciate her the most having recognised in 
her performance a lack of apparent spontaneity 


Probably it has been a mistake to begin in the 
character of a leading heroine. For ourselves we 
admit that we view suspiciously the performance 
of anyone who does not begin at the beginning. 
Our best actresses, with scarcely an exception, 
have made slow way, with years of uphill work in 
country towns, or playing small parts in our 
London theatres. Of course, against this practice 
there has to be put the advantage of a larger and 
more general culture; but the ^jalance, when it is 
struck, is generally found to be in favour of those 
ladies who have been on the stage from girlhood. 

Last night, at the Vaudeville Theatre, there was 
produced, for the first time at that house, for the 
benefit of Messrs. James and Thorne, Mr. Bouci- 
eault’s comedy of Old Heads and Young Hearts. 
We are, of course, unable to speak of it to-day ; 
but the performance (in which the lessees, and 
Mr. Farren, Mr. Righton, Miss Larkin, Miss 
Amy Roselle, and others, took part) will be 
criticised in our next issue. 

The second dramatic work of M. Paul Ferrier 
—Tabarin —was produced at the Franfais on Mon¬ 
day evening. Ilia first showed his tendency to 
light comedy; it was called Chez VAvocat-, was 
concerned with what Balzac would have called 
some petites misbres de la vie conjugate, and was 
acted chiefly by Coquelin and Mdlle. Sarah Bern¬ 
hardt. The new two-act comedy has for its sub¬ 
ject, as the name implies, the celebrated buffoon 
of the time of Louis Treize, and though contain¬ 
ing much that is spirited and amusing, it has also 
at one point a very serious interest, of which 
Coquelin made the most. The younger Coquelin 
assisted his brother, and so did Mdme. Lloyd, 
Mdlle. Dinah Felix, Messrs. Boucher, Kime, and 
others. 

M. Victories Sardou is busy upon a long play 
for the Gaietd; a play which M. Offenbach will 
produce, it is said, during next winter. 

Some curious particulars with regard to the 
career of Rachel at the Franfais have just been 
published. Her first appearance was as Camille 
in Les Horaces, on June 12,1838, and the receipts 
of the theatre on that occasion were only 281.: 
that is, only about a sixth of the seats in the 
house were occupied; or, if occupied, they were 
occupied by what is technically spoken of as 
“ paper ”—persons who are admitted free because 
gratuitous representations are better than a “ beg¬ 
garly array of empty boxes.” A few weeks later 
and she filled the theatre every night. Nearly all 
her early successes were gamed in the classic 
tragedies. She appeared afterwards, as Ristori 
has"done, in translations of the great tragedies of 
other literatures than her own. Then came the 
romantic drama—Corneille gave place to Alexandre 
Dumas. But Mademoiselle de Belle-Isle was not 
among the most successful of her performances: 
one of the most notable performances of her later 
days was that of Adrienne Lecouvreur. Altogether 
she appeared in forty-five characters, of which the 
last created was in a drama now long forgotten— 
La Czarine, produced in 1865. Her genius was 
possibly greatest in her youth; her art most 
elaborate after ten years of practice; and towards 
the end ill-health told visibly and shockingly upon 
her work. A private life less agitated would 
probably have preserved to us for many years this 
woman—almost the most remarkable, almost the 
most agreeable, recent generations have seen. 

From time to time one hears a good deal said 
about the inefficiency of some of the persons who 
contrive to be entrusted with prominent parts 
upon our stage; but one hears little of the inca¬ 
pacity of a far larger number of persons—the mass 
of those who at nearly every theatre in London 
represent the unnamed characters who figure more 
or less in nearly’every drama. A correspondent, who 
has a claim to'be heard, draws our attention to the 
point. These unnamed characters have nothing 
to say, except the unanimous “ yes ” or unanimous 
“ oh ! ” which caused a famous personage to re¬ 


mark that “ when they do agree upon the stage, 
their unanimity is wonderful; ” and because these 
characters have nothing to say, their representa¬ 
tives imagine that they have nothing to act. Are 
they a group of citizens supposed to be watching 
with interest some incident of the streets? Are 
they a group of market-women chatting at the 
fruit market?—their action, or their want of 
action, is generally open to the reproach that they 
do not for one instant imagine themselves to lie 
the characters they are supposed to represent. The 
men, whether citizens, peasants, even guests at a 
rty, appear to take as their model for behaviour 
the stiffness of a line of policemen setting out upon 
their beat. The women are entirely conscious, 
that they are on the stage of a theatre, and that in 
front of them is an audience which does not wholly 
abstain from criticising their appearance. They 
adjust their caps, they adjust their bracelets, they 
gaze at their shoe-buckles, and carry on to the 
stage the minor operations of the dressing-room. 
Those whose business it is to arrange their move¬ 
ments consider their movements en masse, and 
these accessory characters hold themselves excused: 
from considering their own movements at all, save 
with an eye to the effect which their appearance 
may produce among their acquaintances in the. 
audience. This at least is true of very many of 
them; and yet those who care Beriously for the 
improvement of the stage—we are not speaking of 
what is called its “ tone,” but its improvement as- 
an art—cannot help remembering that each one of 
these accessory figures is none the less a character 
because a speechless one. To each one of them 
is open the whole wide field of gesture and of 
facial expression. It would be interesting to see, 
for once, what a great mistress of delicate expres¬ 
sion—such an actress as Mdlle. DescltSe was, or aa 
Mdlle. Pierson now is—could make of the speech¬ 
less part of a market-girl, with a life of her own 
of which the audience is to hear no word, but 
with a natural characteristic interest in the fete 
of the friends, the neighbours, the everyday ac¬ 
quaintances, whose story is unfolded throughout 
the piece. That opportunity, we venture to say,, 
would be a lesson which would not be lost upon 
the spectators, though it might be upon the super¬ 
numeraries. It would point to a perfection which, 
indeed, could practically never be attained, but 
towards which we might well make some little 
onward step. The present behaviour of too many 
of the unnamed characters destroys the illusion of 
the stage instead of aiding it. They are not cha¬ 
racters at all; the story, one says, has nothing to 
do with them; at best, they are but on the stage 
like the fine gentlemen used to be in the early days 
of the theatre—privileged spectators: nothing 
more. They encumber the stage, and stop 
the way of the story. And sometimes when they 
do not encumber it by their inaction, they encum¬ 
ber it yet more by their action. By strange antic* 
they set on barren spectators to laugh, but (if we 
are to credit audiences with judgment) they offend 
many more than they please. Lately, one has 
heard something about “ schools of acting.” Of 
actual schools none could be a better one than that 
which the supernumerary actora at a good theatre 
are frequenting every night, but at which they 
learn almost nothing. They have good acting to 
observe, and they'can observe it closely and re¬ 
peatedly, and they have even some little opportu¬ 
nity, which any one among them destined to be 
great would surely seize, for practising the axta 
too little cultivated even by the more advanced of 
their brethren and their sisters: the invaluable 
and inexhaustible resources of gesture and of 
facial play. 

MUSIC. 

BALFE’s “ It TALISMANO.” 

Balfe’b posthumous opera II Talismano, or, to 
give it its English, and more appropriate title The 
Knight of the Leopard, was produced for the firet 
time last Thursday week at Her Majesty’s Opera, 
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Drury Lane. It speaks volumes for the present 
state of music, and especially of the opera, in this 
country, that the first performance of tne last work 
of one of our most distinguished, as well as most 
distinctively English composers should be given 
in a foreign language and by a company com¬ 
posed entirely of foreign artists. It is useless, 
however, to enter into this subject now, especially 
as it is far easier to point out the evil, and even to 
indicate its cause, than to suggest a remedy. It 
will be more to the purpose to give some account 
of the work itself. 

The subject of the opera is taken, as will be 
surmised from its name, from Sir Walter Scott's 
well-known novel. It was obviously impossible 
to bring the whole story within the compass of a 
three-act opera, and Mr. Arthur Matthison, the 
writer of the libretto, has therefore selected 
that portion of it which related to the adventures 
of Sir Kenneth, the Knight of the Leopard, as the 
subject of his drama. It will probably best 
enable our readers to get as far as possible a clear 
idea of the present work, if we give an outline of 
the plot, noticing at the same time, as we proceed, 
the more salient features of the music. 

Those who are familiar with Balfe's style—and 
what amateur is not so, to a greater or less ex¬ 
tent?—will not need to be told that its great 
characteristic is melody —not always particularly 
striking or original, but always pleasing and flow¬ 
ing, frequently also “ ear-catching ” and thoroughly 
attractive. Few men understood better than he 
how to hit the taste of the public. And though, 
on the whole, the present can hardly, perhaps, be 
considered one of the best of his works, it yet con¬ 
tains pieces, as will be seen presently, fully worthy 
of his reputation; pieces which are exactly “ not 
too good to be popular,” and which, though they 
may fail to satisfy a highly critical taste, may not 
improbably be a most valuable property for the 
publishers. 

Instead of a regularly-developed overture, the 
opera opens with a rather short orchestral pre¬ 
lude, commencing with a short fanfare, and 
founded, according to a well-established precedent, 
on themes subsequently met with in the course of 
the work. The first of these is Richard's prayer, 
“ Monarch supreme,” in the second act, while the 
following cdleyro is the subject of the immediately 
succeeding solo and chorus “ On, valiant Squires.” 
The opening scene of the first act shows us an 
Arab encampment on the shores of the Dead Sea, 
and the first number is a chorus of Arabs, “ Soldiers 
of Araby,” which, though melodious, is more re¬ 
markable for truth of characterisation and for a 
happily imparted barbaric tone, than for intrinsic 
musical beauty. The Emir and Sir Kenneth, who 
have lately been engaged in combat, enter; the 
former has undertaken to conduct his late foe to 
the cave of the hermit of Engaddi. Their con¬ 
versation turns on the subject of female beauty, 
and a duet, “ Golden love-locks floating,” follows, 
in which each singer extols the merits of his 
countrywomen. This duet is pretty and tuneful, but 
on the whole somewhat commonplace. The scene 
then changes to the chapel at Engaddi. Edith 
enters, and after a rather long orchestral intro¬ 
duction, sings a scena, according to the fashion 
of prime dorme in general. The slow move¬ 
ment, “ Solemnly, softly, eometh the nightfall,” 
which follows the introductory recitative, is in 
Balfe's best manner: it is a very graceful and 
thoroughly pleasing, if not highly original, melody. 
After another recitative, a second verse of the 
melody follows, now given a semitone higher—in 
E flat instead of D—and with a more elaborated 
accompaniment. A characteristic interlude then 
introduces the dwarf Nectabanus, who summons 
Edith to the Queen’s presence, and announces the 
arrival of the Knight of the Leopard, as an envoy 
from the crusading princes. In an animated allegro 
Edith expresses her joy, and departs, leaving 
Nectabanus alone. The dwarf in a recitative and 
air, “ I love the sky when no bright stars shine,” 
gives vent to his spite against humanity in general 


and beauty in particular. This piece is one of the 
best in the opera, and though likely to be less 
popular than many numbers not equal to it in 
musical merit, beam good testimony to the dra¬ 
matic capacity and power of individualising cha¬ 
racter of the composer. The following scene, 
“ Salve Regina ”—in which a procession of nuns, 
among whom are Edith and the Queen, enters the 
chapel into which Sir Kenneth has been conducted 
by the dwarf—is a well-treated and effective num¬ 
ber, the hymn being from time to time in¬ 
terrupted by the ejaculations of Edith and 
Sir Kenneth, who recognise each other. The 
musical value of this piece is far higher than that of 
some of its predecessors, the themes being well 
chosen and happily contrasted. As the procession 
quits the chapel, Edith drops a rose at -her lover's 
feet, which he picks up and apostrophises in the 
song, “ Flow’ret I kiss thee,’ which concludes the 
first act. This song will probably be one of the 
most popular pieces in the opera: its simple 
theme is one of Balfe’s most “ Balfish ” melodies, 
and the harmony, without being over-elaborated, 
is more interesting than is frequently the case in 
songs of this type. It would be worth the pub¬ 
lishers’ while to issue a transposed edition of this 
song, the voice-part of which lies rather high ; as 
the amateur tenors who would doubtless wish to 
add it to their repertoire would probably dread 
the high B flats which are met with two or three 
times in the course of the music. 

The first scene of the second act shows us the 
tent of King Richard, who in a long recitative 
and air sings of his affection for his queen. His 
song, “ Oh, who shall sing the rapture,” is broad 
and effective, but by no means very new, and 
somewhat commonplace. The King then sum¬ 
mons Sir Kenneth to his presence, and warns him 
against aspiring to the hand of Edith. Their con¬ 
versation is interrupted by the arrival of De Vaux, 
who announces that the Duke of Austria has tom 
down the English banner from St. George’s Mount, 
and planted his own in its place. After a short 
terzetto, the King and the two knights depart to 
avenge the insult; and the scene changes to.the 
mount itself. The Duke of Austria is planting 
his banner amidst the approving shouts of his own 
soldiers, and the menaces of the English and 
French troops. A short, vigorous, but again not 
very original triple chorus presents this scene in 
music. Richard, accompanied by Sir Kenneth 
and De Vaux, arrives with a flourish of trumpets, 
and asks “ Who hath done this ?” On the Duke 
of Austria replying “ Twas 11” Richard tears 
down and tramples under foot the Austrian flag. 
The King of France arrives to mediate between 
the disputants, and Richard declares his intention 
of marching on the morrow against the infidels. 
Meanwhile he gives Sir Kenneth charge to watch 
over the English banner. A chorus, chiefly in 
unison, “ Lead us on, Lion-Heart,” expresses the 
enthusiasm of the troops. The following number, 
Richard’s prayer,“ Monarch supreme,” and the 
tempo di marcia to which it leads, “ On, valiant 
Squires,” have been already anticipated in the pre¬ 
lude which commences the work. This movement 
is full of spirit, pleasing and taking in its themes, but 
again, like much of the present work, of no re¬ 
markable novelty. Sir Kenneth, left alone, sings 
a very melodious air, “ On balmy wing of night- 
breeze." The accompaniment to the recitative 
which introduces this song is for a solo viola, and 
can hardly fail to have been suggested by Meyer¬ 
beer’s similar employment of the same instrument 
in Raoul’s romance in the first act of the Hu¬ 
guenots. Nectabanus enters, and in a long and 
well-written scene we see his endeavours to lure 
the knight from his post, in which he ultimately 
succeeds. The scene is again changed to the 
Queen’s tent, and after a pretty chorus for the 
ladies in waiting, a ballad sung by the Queen, and 
a romance, “ The Ladye Eveline, sung by Edith, 
the latter of which is the more interesting, Edith 
learns that, by a trick, her lover has been seduced 
from his duty. Sir Kenneth enters, and the 


Queen hurries to Richard to intercede for him 
and avert the consequences of her ill-timed jest. 
After a somewhat long but effective duet between 
the lovers, the King enters, and, learning that the 
banner of England has been cut down, is about to 
strike the traitor dead, when Edith and the Queen 
rush in and interpose. The finale of the second 
act, which immediately follows, is somewhat con¬ 
ventional both in form and treatment. It brings 
the act to an effective conclusion, but presents no 
features calling for special notice. 

The third act must be briefly dismissed. After 
an orchestral prelude founded on the subject of 
Richard's, song, which opens the second act, the 
monarch is discovered in his tent, reading letters 
from England. From these he learns that the 
Knight of the Leopard is no other than David, 
Prince of Scotland, in disguise. He regrets his 
banishment, and expresses a wish to see him 
again; whereupon his attendant De Vaux informs 
lnm that his wish may be at once gratified, as 
“ the Nubian slave who but this mom did save 
thee from the assassin’s blade, was Sir Kenneth, 
Knight of Scotland.” The King orders him to be 
at once summoned to his presence. The whole of 
this scene is in the form of free recitative, with 
more or less elaborate accompaniment. Edith and 
the Queen then enter, and beg permission for the 
former to retire to a convent, but Richard puts 
them off till the morrow. The scene then changes 
to the great pavilion. A grand procession of 
nobles and warriors enters to the sound of a mili¬ 
tary march, which is followed by a tuneful but 
somewhat common-place chorus, “ A song to 
merrie England.” Richard arrives, gives orders 
to call to his presence the valiant minstrel knight 
whom he delights to honour, and from without 
is heard the sound of Sir Kenneth’s song in the 
first act, “Flow’ret I kiss thee.” Edith recog¬ 
nises the music. Sir Kenneth is brought in, 
receives due acknowledgment of his rank, and of 
course is rewarded with the hand of Edith, who 
expresses her joy in a brilliant rondo finale, “ Ra¬ 
diant splendours,” after which the military march, 
now sung as a full chorus, “ Homeward yon blue 
water flows,” concludes the opera. 

It cannot be said that The K.night of the Leopard 
will as a whole add much to its composer’s reputa¬ 
tion. It contains little the like of which is not to 
be found in his other works; but it is, though 
often common-place, always tuneful, and seldom 
if ever dry. Some of the separate pieces, especially 
the “ flower ” song, the “ Ladye Eveline ” romance, 
and the song “ Radiant splendours,” are likely to 
keep their place with other of Balfe’s compositions 
in the programmes of miscellaneous concerts; but 
some of the best music in the work is just that 
which will the least bear separation from the 
context. It is an English rather than an Italian 
opera; and for that reason we have in our notice 
given the English names of the pieces throughout. 

One line must suffice to speak of the perform¬ 
ance ; for the readers of the Academy will probably 
be far more interested to know what the music is 
like than how the various singers acquitted them¬ 
selves. The part of Edith Plantagenet was given 
to perfection, both as regards singing and acting, 
by Mdme. Nilsson. The parts of the Queen, Sir 
Kenneth, and King Richard were effectively ren¬ 
dered by Mdlle. Marie lloze, and Signori Oam- 
panini and Rota. Signor Catalani did full justice 
to the character of Nectabanus, and the less im¬ 
portant parte were taken by Signori Campobello, 
Costa, Casaboni, and Rinaldini. The mt'se-en-scene 
of the opera was gorgeous, and the applause of a 
crowded house enthusiastic. 

Ebkxezer Pkout. 


Thb fifth summer concert of the present season at 
the Crystal Palace took place last Saturday, the 
programme on that occasion being devoted to the 
illustration of the Italian school of music. As 
might reasonably be expected, the vocal music was 
more prominent than the instrumental, though the 
latter was by no means destitute of interest. 
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Foremost in importance in this department was 
the revival of one of old Corelli’s “Concerti grosei,” 
the graceful and melodious strains of which re¬ 
ceived full justice from the strings of Mr. Manns’s 
orchestra. Two specimens of Rossini’s instru¬ 
mental music were given—the well-known and 
popular overture to La Gazza Ladra, and the less 
known, but perhaps even more charming ballet-air 
“ Passo a sei ” from the first act of Guillaume Tell. 
The other orchestral piece was Cherubini’s over¬ 
ture to Anacreon ; but it is an open question 
whether Cherubini, though Italian by birth, ought 
not rather to have been classed among French com¬ 
posers, as all his chief operas were written for and 
produced at Paris. The instrumentalist was Signor 
l’apini, the Italian violinist, whose recent perform¬ 
ances at the Musical Union have shown him to be 
an artist of the highest order. He exhibited his 
powers in a concerto of his own; but his fine tone, 
perfect execution, and impassioned delivery would 
probably have been heard to even greater advantage 
in a work bv one of the great masters. The 
concertos of fleet h oven, Mendelssohn, or Spohr, 
were, however, of course inadmissible at an Italian 
concert. The Crystal Palace choir sang a motett 
by Palestrina, “O Saviour of the world,” and 
Festa's well-known madrigal “Down in a flow’ry 
vale,” besides taking part in the prison scene from 
the Trovatore. The solo vocal music, which con¬ 
sisted entirely of pieces from the operas of Bellini, 
Rossini, Donizetti, and Verdi was rendered by 
Mdme. Miliano, Mdlle. Singelli, and Signori 
Fancelli, Galassi, and Borella. 

Owing to the increasing pressure upon our space, 
our notes of musical events must in the majority of 
cases bo confined to a mere record of facts. We 
can, therefore, only enumerate the chief items of the 
excellent Philharmonic concert last Monday. These 
were the unfinished B minor symphony of Schubert 
and the “ Pastoral ” of Beethoven, Mendelssohn's 
Violin Concerto, played to perfection by Mdme. 
Norman-Ndruda, Rhcinberger’s very interesting 
and clever overture to the Taming of the Shrew 
(for the first time in England), and the overture to 
Oberon. It is only due to the band and its con¬ 
ductor, Mr. Cusins, to add that a marked improve¬ 
ment has been perceptible in the finish of the 
performances since the earlier concerts of the 
season. 

At the Albert Hall, on Wednesday last, a new 
cantata entitled Supplication and Praise, by Dr. 
Sloman, was produced. The work contains some 
clever part-writing, which does credit to its com¬ 
poser’s scholarship. It is, however, like so much 
new music, not remarkable for any great originality 
or individuality of style. 

Mdlle. Krebs's second recital, on Thursday 
week last, was by no means inferior to the pre¬ 
ceding one. Among the chief pieces given were 
Beethoven’s Sonata in D minor, Op. 31, No. 2, 
Bach's Italian Concerto, and Schumann’s seldom 
heard “ Toccata,” Op. 7. The whole programme 
was, however, so well selected, and so admirably 
performed, as to render it almost impossible to select 
any pieces for special praise. 

Nearly the same may be said of Mdme. EssipofTs 
second recital, last Saturday, with this difference 
—that this lady seems to us to be pre-eminently 
fine in Chopin’s music. Such at least was the im¬ 
pression produced on us after hearing her splendid 
rendering of his great Nocturne in C minor, and 
Berceuse. To Mdme. Essipoff’s “ reading ” of 
Schumann’s “ Carnaval ” some might perhaps take 
exceptions, but a certain amount of licence must 
always be granted to a great artist, and the more 
pronounced his (or her) individuality, the larger 
the allowance which should be made for differences 
of reading. Among the smaller pieces which 
Mdme. Essipoff played on this occasion, special 
mention should be made of a charming little Etude, 
“ Papillons,” by her husband, Herr Leschetizky, 
and of an Intermezzo by Dr. Ilans von BUlow. 

Mb. Frederick Archer's annual morning con¬ 
cert took place on Wednesday afternoon at 


Hanover Square Rooms. Among the most im¬ 
portant pieces of a long and varied selection were 
Bennett’s Sestett for piano and strings; Mr. Lind¬ 
say Sloper’s “ Double Duet ” for four performers 
on two pianos, on themes by Sir Julius Benedict; 
and the Chevalier de Kontski's duet for two pianos 
on the “ Huguenots.” 

The rehearsal for the nandel Festival took place 
yesterday at the Crystal Palace ; and the Festival 
itself will be held during the coming week. 
Rather vague notions respecting it seem to prevail 
on the Continent, if we may judge from a refer¬ 
ence to it in the last number of the Musikalisches 
IVochenblatt,in which it is stated that the Messiah 
is to be performed at Sydenham with from eight 
to ten thousand singers ! 

We learn, on what we believe to be trustworthy 
authority, that the committee for the next Bir¬ 
mingham Musical Festival, which will take place 
in 1670, have resolved to invite Johannes Brahms 
to write a large vocal work for them, to be pro¬ 
duced on that occasion. 

The Ilebats of the 14th inst. contains a long 
notice of Verdi’s “Requiem,” which has just been 
produced in Paris, from the able pen of M. Rever, 
the musical critic of that journal. While on the 
whole highly laudatory, the notice states that the 
Requiem “ is much more a dramatic than a religi¬ 
ous work.” He says, “it is chiefly in the character 
and form of the melody that M. Verdi in his 
‘ Requiem ’ has freed himself, I will not say from 
a rule, but from a custom, to which composers 
whom the imposing splendours of the Catholic 
service truly inspire will always return.” In its 
general style he compares it with the master's 
most recent opera Aida, of which also it offers 
occasional reminiscences. 

Mdme. Schumann - , who, as our readers will 
remember, was prevented from visiting England 
this season by a severe attack of rheumatism, is at 
present taking the baths at Teplitz, with the view 
of obtaining relief from her malady. 

The Norwegian Storthing has made a liberal 
grant of money to the two young composers 
Svendsen and Grieg, to enabla them to give their 
undivided attention to artistic production. 

Letters from Vienna announce that the new 
“ Komische Oper ” in that city, opened in January 
last, was closed on June 1. The speculation was 
unsuccessful, because the first-rate artists who 
were engaged, such as the prima donna Minnie 
Hauck, and the celebrated buffo, Gustav Ildlzel, 
received such high salaries that the management, 
although the house was filled every night, could 
not afford them. The last performance was that 
of Leo IbSlibes' opera Der Kiinig hat's gesagt (Le 
Hoi l'a dit ), the only “ great hit ” made in the 
theatre during the whole season. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

Among the Sessional Papers issued this week we 
note three of considerable scientific interest. The 
first contains copies of official correspondence on 
the Organisation of a Meteorological Depart¬ 
ment in India, together with the report of the 
committee of the Royal Society; the second is 
the report of Professor Tyndall to the Trinity 
House, upon recent experiments with regard to 
fog signals, conducted at the South Foreland 
during the past and present years—a most valua¬ 
ble contribution to the study of the propagation 
of sound, which would require a lengthy notice 
in order that any just notion might be conveyed 
of it. The third paper is described as a copy of 
“ Further Correspondence relative to Proposals to 
substitute Mineral Oils for Colza Oil in Light¬ 
houses.” 

Mr. Foster proposes to publish by subscription, 
in two volumes folio, price three guineas each, 
the Pedigrees of the Historical Families of Lincoln- 
sAfre, as compiled by the late Lord Monson and 
Mr. Arthur Staunton Larken. The prospectus 


states that the collection of these pedigrees oc¬ 
cupied the compilers for many years, and, in 
addition to the Visitation entries of 1602, 1664, 
1602, 1034, and 1066, they include the majority 
of the existing county families; they have been 
elaborately worked up from inquisitions post 
mortem, wills, monumental inscriptions, parish 
registers, and other documents, public and pri¬ 
vate. As the history of Lincolnshire still remains 
unwritten, this collection will doubtless be a 
valuable acquisition to all who are interested in 
the county, and will go far towards forming a 
basis for the historian of the future. 

Mr. Wentworth Webster writes from St. 
Jean de Luz:— 

“Seeing the review of the Gipsy works in your 
present number leads me to ask whether the curious 
fact of the Gipsies so quickly coalescing with the 
Basques has been accounted for. Both here (St. Jean 
de Luz and Ciboure) and at St. Palais they have 
totally forgotten their own language and adopted 
Basque, though old people remember to have heard 
them speaking it, and mention a word or two. The 
Basques call them ‘ Casearrot ic.’ They are now all 
Roman Catholics, ami freely intermarry with the 
rest of the population. When somo Hungarian Gip¬ 
sies have passed through on their way to and from 
Spain, tho ' Cascarrotae' have been quito unable to 
understand them. There are still somo slight differ¬ 
ences in habits and physique between them and tho 
rest of the population ; hut these aro fast being ob¬ 
literated by successive mixtures. Occasionally curions 
cases of ‘ atavism ’ soem to occur.” 

At the anniversary meeting of the Numismatic 
Society, on Thursday, June 18, the annual report 
for the year 1873—4 was read, and was followed 
by obituary notices of two members of the so¬ 
ciety who had died during the year—Mr. J. 
Youge Akerman, and Mr. J. S. Wyon, late En¬ 
graver of the Royal Seals. The officers and 
Council for the following year were elected:— 
President, John Evans, F.R.S., P.G.S., &e. Vice- 
Presidents—the Right Hon. the Earl of Ennis¬ 
killen ; W. S. W. Vaux, F.R.S. Treasurer, J. F. 
Neck. Secretaries—Herbert A. Grueber; Bar¬ 
clay V. Head. Foreign Secretary, Percy Gard¬ 
ner, M.A. Librarian, W. Blades. Members of 
Council—Rev. Professor Churchill Babington ; 
Dr. Birch; Colonel Seton Guthrie, R.E.; Major 
Hay, H.E.I.C.S.; H. Ilenfrev ; Charles F. Keary, 
M.A.; Rev. S. S. Lewis, M.A.; Stanley Lane 
Poole ; Samuel Sharpe, F.S.A.; John Williams, 
F.S.A. 
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LITERATURE. 

Some Leading Principles cf Political Economy 

Newly Expounded. By J. E. Cairnes, 

M.A., Emeritus Professor of Political 

Economy in University College. (London : 

Macmillan & Co, 1874.) 

The English Peasantry. By George Heath. 

(London: F. Warne & Co., 1874.) 

These are books of a very different order, 
the first being a profound theoretical trea¬ 
tise by a distinguished professor of political 
economy; the second a plain narrative of 
facts, appropriately dedicated to Canon 
Girdlestone, as being a chapter in the recent 
history of the English agricultural labourer. 
The most important subject, nevertheless, in 
Mr.Caimes’s book is wages; and Mr Heath’s 
narrative—which we cannot review sepa¬ 
rately, but which well deserves the attention 
of readers interested either in the. agri¬ 
cultural labourer’s question, or in the more 
general one of wages—is a repertory of 
material facts bearing on the subject in rela¬ 
tion to some of the principal doctrines for 
which Mr. Cairnes contends. 

Any new work by Mr. Cairnes would bo 
sure of a succbs d'estime, but the present is 
one the importance of which the economist 
most opposed to some of the principles it 
expounds with so much force, clearness, and 
skill, will not call in question. Its very 
importance, on the other hand, the high 
reputation of its author, and the consummate 
literary art it displays, impose ou a reviewer 
the duty of sifting it closely. Mr. Cairnes 
himself sets an example of independent criti¬ 
cism. Thus he speaks of Mr. Mill’s doctrine 
of cost of production as 

“ radically unsound, confounding things in their 
own nature distinct and even antithetical, setting 
in an essentially false light the incidents of pro- 
.duction and exchange, and leading to practical 
errors of a serious kind, not merely with regard to 
value, but also with regard to some other im¬ 
portant doctrines of the science.” 

As we, for our own part, think not a few 
of Mr. Cairnes’s own positions, including his 
doctrine of the relation of cost of produc¬ 
tion to value, untenable, we must claim for 
ourselves liko independence of judgment 
and freedom of speech. Mr. Cairnes, we 
may observe, over-estimates sometimes the 
amount of authority opposed to his own 
views, sometimes the amount on their side. 
In the case just referred to, he too hastily 
assumes that the view he dissents from has 
“ the general concurrence of economists.” 
The English market for economic publica¬ 
tions is extremely limited, the works on the 
subject are necessarily few, but it is noto¬ 
rious that various doctrines to be met with 
in the English text-books have often been 
questioned in lectures, articles, discussions, 
and private conversation; and that the 
general concurrence even of English econo¬ 
mists—of whom alone English economists 


are apt to take account—ought not to be 
assumed from the agreement of those books. 
In the second place, the definition of cost 
of production which Mr. Cairnes puts for¬ 
ward, had, in fact, been set forth in very 
similar terms in a treatise which has gone 
through many editions. Mr. Senior, criti¬ 
cising Malthus for terming profit a part of 
the coBt of production, says, “ Want of the 
term abstinence has led Mr. Malthus into 
inaccuracy .... an inaccuracy precisely 
similar to that committed by those who term 
wages a part of the cost of production.” 
Mr. Senior proceeds to define cost of pro¬ 
duction as “ the sum of the labour and 
abstinence necessary to production.” Mr. 
Senior’s analysis is, indeed, defective in 
omitting the element of risk, but that defect 
is beside the question, and in respect to it 
we may observe that Mr. Cairnes too nar¬ 
rowly limits it, in the case of the labourer, 
to risk to mental and bodily faculties. The 
labourer often shares the pecuniary risks 
of the capitalist’s enterprise ; he runs the 
risk of being thrown out of work and wages 
at a critical time ; and this is only one of a 
number of facts inconsistent with the as¬ 
sumption of an equality of wages, even 
within the limits which Mr. Cairnes sets to it. 

The doctrine of cost of production in¬ 
volves the whole theory of wages and profit; 
and an immenso superstructure which has 
been built on what Mr. Cairnes would call 
the orthodox theory, must stand or fall with 
that theory. The subject may be conveni¬ 
ently approached by an examination of the 
doctrine of “the Wages Fund” and an 
“average rate of wages,” for which Mr. 
Cairnes contends. An instance has just been 
noticed of an overestimate, on his part, of 
the amount of difference between his own 
views and those of other economists: we 
here meet with one of an overestimate of the 
amount of support from authority which Mr. 
Cairnes is entitled to claim for his own view. 
He terms his own side of the question with 
respect to the Wages Fund, “ the orthodox 
side.” If orthodoxy in economics is to be 
determined by authority, some weight surely 
is to be attached to continental authority. 
And in Germany, as Dr. Gustav Cohn has 
lately pointed out, the doctrine of a Wages 
Fund was controverted more than fifty years 
ago, and has been repeatedly assailed since ; 
nor does it now form, we believe we may 
affirm, an article of the creed of any scientific 
schoolofGermaneconomists. Itiscondemned 
by M. Emile de Lavoleye, of Belgium, to whom 
Mr. Cairnes will not deny a place in the 
front rank of European economists. French 
economists have never been polled on the 
question, but it is at least certain that the 
notion that there is an aggregate national 
wages fund, the proportion of which to the 
entire number of labourers determines the 
general rate of wages, is incompatible with 
the exposition which M. Leonce de Lavergne 
—who, it is needless to say, combines the 
highest theoretical attainments with the 
most extensive knowledge of the actual 
economic phenomena of his own country— 
has given of the diversity of the rates of 
wages and the causes determining them, in 
different parts of France. In England the 
doctrine was, after mature consideration, 
abandoned by Air. Mill; it has been vigor¬ 


ously assailed by Mr. Thornton; it is re¬ 
pudiated by Mr. Jevons; and among other 
economists in this country, the present 
reviewer long ago combated it. On the 
whole, we believe that the chief weight of 
European authority is against the doctrine, 
and that it is a heresy, if that constitutes 
one. But the terms orthodoxy and heresy 
are singularly inappropriate in philosophi¬ 
cal discussions. What philosophy seeks is 
reason and truth, not authority ;*and we will 
briefly state some of the grounds of reason 
and fact on which we take our stand in 
maintaining that an aggregate wages fund 
and an average rate of wages are mere 
fictions—fictions which have done mnch 
harm, both theoretically and practically, by 
hiding the real rates of wages, the real causes 
which govern them, and the real sources 
from which wages proceed. In every coun¬ 
try in Europe, the rates of wages even in the 
same occupation vary from place to place ; 
in other words, the same amount of labour 
and sacrifice of the same kind is differently 
remunerated in different localities. The 
Devonshire, Somersetshire or Dorsetshire 
labourer has been earning for the last fifty 
years less than half what the same man 
might have earned in Northumberland ; the 
pay of Belgian farm labour is three times 
higher in the valley of the Meuse than in 
the Campine, and twice as high as in 
Flanders ; it varies, likewise, prodigiously in 
Germany,eveninadjoiningdistricts. Whence 
these diversities ? The reason, obviously, is 
that distinct and dissimilar conditions de¬ 
termine wages in different parts of each 
country. Mr. Cairnes urges:— 

“ A rise of wages, let us suppose, occurs in the 
coal trade—does any one suppose that this could 
continue without affecting wages, not merely in 
other mining industries in full" competition with 
coal mining, but in industries the most remote 
from coal mining, industries alike higher and 
lower in the industrial scale ? Most undoubtedly 
it could not.” 

We answer, most undoubtedly it could, 
and actually did. Wages rose continuously 
for a century in mining and other industries 
in some counties in England, while in others 
the earnings of the agricultural labourer 
remained stationary throughout the whole 
period. In 1850, Mr. Caird found the rate 
of agricultural wages in one northern parish 
16s. a week, in another parish in the south 
only 6s. a week. In the former parish, 
mines and manufactures competed with farm¬ 
ing for labour; in the latter, the one em¬ 
ployer was a farmer holding 5,000 acres. 
Would it be reasonable to say there was an 
average rate in the two parishes of 11s. a 
week, resulting from the ratio of the aggre¬ 
gate wages fund to the number of labourers 
in both ? What share had the southern 
labourer in the funds from which his fellow 
in the north earned his 16s. a week ? In like 
manner, the funds expended in wages in the 
Rhine Province no more govern ■ the price 
of labour in Pomerania and Posen than in 
Cornwall or Kent. A farm labourer in 
Flanders earns 1 fr. 50 c. a day, an inferior 
labourer in another part of Belgium may 
earn 3 fr. 50 c. and upwards. Why? 
Because the Fleming no more shares in 
the funds which nfford such high wages 
around Charleroi and Liege, than a provin- 
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cial journalist does in the funds from which 
the writers of the Times are remunerated. 
Moreover, to speak of the ratio of an aggregate 
wages fund to the number of labourers as 
determining wages in each country surely 
implies that the sum expendible in wages 
at any given time is a fixed quantity; and, 
accordingly, M. do Laveleye remarks that 
one of many facts which give a practical 
refutation to the doctrine is that wages have 
recently risen in some parts of Belgium at 
the expense of rent. The demand for labour 
in manufactures on the one hand, and the 
novel attitude of the Belgian farm labourer 
on the other, have compelled farmers in cer¬ 
tain districts to raise wages to a point at 
which farming has become a losing business; 
rents, therefore, are falling. It was seriously 
urged against trade-unions and combinations 
of labourers in England a few years ago by 
some advocates of the doctrine of the wages 
fund, that wages could not be raised by com¬ 
bination in one trade or locality without a 
proportionate fall of wages elsewhere, there 
being only a certain aggregate fund to be 
distributed. Mr. Heath's statement, how¬ 
ever, is incontrovertible that the mere report 
of the formation of an agricultural la¬ 
bourers’ union in Warwickshire raised 
wages immediately in several neighbouring 
counties, and it will hardly be contended 
that there was a corresponding fall in other 
counties. 

It is evident that the result has been mis¬ 
taken- for the cause; that the aggregate 
amount of wages is nothing but the sum of 
the particular amounts in all particular cases 
taken together; and that it would be as 
rational to say that the income of each in¬ 
dividual in the United Kingdom depends on 
the proportion of the total national income 
to the number of individuals, as to say that 
the wages of each labourer in every .place 
and in every occupation depend on the 
ratio of the sum total of wages to the 
total number of labourers. The statistician 
may find some interest in calculating the 
average rate resulting from the ratio of the 
aggregate amount of wages, if it could be 
ascertained, to the number of labourers in 
the kingdom; but the economist deludes 
himself and misleads others by representing 
this as the problem of wages. If farm 
wages be 10s. a week in Devonshire and 20s. 
in Northumberland, to say that the average 
rate is 15s. a week is to speak of a rate 
which has no existence in either, and to 
withdraw attention from the causes of the 
real rates in both. In every country, in¬ 
stead of an average or common rate of 
wages, there is a great number of different 
rates, and the real problem is, what are the 
causes which produce these different rates ? 
Hence we are driven to conclude that Mr. 
Cairnes is not “justified,” to use his own 
words, “ in generalising the various facts of 
wages into a single conception, and in dis¬ 
cussing ‘ general’ or ‘ average wages.’ ” 

At this point we are brought to enquire 
whether there is any better reason for main¬ 
taining the existence of an average rate of 
profit. The doctrine of average profit is 
closely connected in Mr. Caimes’s exposition 
with that of average wages. While con¬ 
tending, erroneously as we have shown, for 
an equality of wages throughout all similar 


occupations in the same country, he admits 
that working classes of very different degrees 
of skill do not compete, and may be paid at 
different rates for equal sacrifice and exer¬ 
tion. But, ho adds, 

“ though labourers in certain departments of in¬ 
dustry are practically cut off from competition 
with labourers in other departments, the competi¬ 
tion of capitalists is effective over the whole field. 
The communication between the different sections 
of industrial life, which is not kept open by the 
movements of labour, is effectually maintained by 
the action of capital constantly moving towards 
the more profitable employments. In this way 
our entire industrial organisation becomes a con¬ 
nected system, any change occurring in any part 
of which will extend itself to others, and entail 
complementary changes.” 

In Mr. Cairnes’s view, if wages were below 
par in any trade or locality, although the 
labourers there might not be able to migrate, 
a movement of capital seeking cheap labour 
would at once set in. It might almost be a 
sufficient refutation of this doctrine, in rela¬ 
tion both to wages and to profit, to point out 
that no migration of capital has equalised 
the wages of agricultural labourers in any 
country in Europe. What migration there 
has been—and it has been altogether inade¬ 
quate to produce an approach to equality of 
wages—has been almost altogether a migra¬ 
tion of labour. Moreover, if in a single 
occupation so simple as that of agricultural 
labour there has been no 6nch effective com¬ 
petition as Mr. Cairnes assumes, there seems 
some antecedent reason for suspecting error 
in the assumption of such an effective com¬ 
petition among capitalists as to equalise the 
rates of profit in all the countless employ¬ 
ments of capital. There is something like 
a circular movement in Mr. Cairnes’s rea¬ 
soning on this subject. He first argues:— 

“ Each competitor, aiming at the largest reward 
in return for his sacrifices, will be drawn towards 
the occupations which happen at the time to be 
the best remunerated; while he will equally be 
repelled from those in which the remuneration is 
below the actual level. The supply of products 
proceeding from the better paid employments 
will thus be increased, and that from the less 
remunerative reduced, until supply, acting on 
price, corrects the inequality, ana brings remune¬ 
ration into proportion with the sacrifices under¬ 
gone.” 

But afterwards we read:— 

“ The one and sufficient test of the existence of 
an effective industrial competition, is the corre¬ 
spondence of remuneration with the sacrifices 
undergone—a substantial equality, that is to say, 
making allowance for the different circumstances 
of different industries, of profits and wages. Such 
a test applied to domestic transactions shows the 
existence of a very large amount of effective in¬ 
dustrial competition throughout the various indus¬ 
tries carried on within the limits of a single country. 
The competition of different capitals within such 
limits may be said to be universally effective.” 

Is not this very like arguing that the 
equality of profits is proved by the fact that 
there is an effective competition of capital, 
and that the equality of profits proves the 
fact of an effective competition? Nor is 
this the only seeming flaw in Mr. Cairnes’s 
logic. In proof of the equalisation of profits, 
he urges that capital deserts or avoids 
occupations which are known to be com¬ 
paratively nnremnnerative; while if large 
profits are known to be realised in any in¬ 


vestment, there is a flow of capital towards 
it. Hence it is inferred that capital finds it 
level like water. But surely the movement 
of capital from losing to highly profitable 
trades proves only a great inequality of 
profits. There is, in like manner, a con¬ 
siderable emigration of labourers from Europe 
to America: does that prove that wages are 
equalised over the two continents? Let 
Mr. Cairnes himself answer:— 

“ Great as has been the emigration from Europe 
to the United States, it may be doubted if any 
appreciable effect has been produced on the rates 
of wages in the latter country. Throughout the 
Union, wages remain in all occupations very con¬ 
siderably higher than in the corresponding occu¬ 
pations in this country.” 

Elsewhere he estimates American wages 
at twice the English, and four times the 
German rate. The emigration of labour, 
thus, is neither sign nor cause of an equality 
of wages; it is, on the contrary, consequence 
and proof of their inequality; and the 
migration of capital from losing or un¬ 
profitable to promising businesses, in like 
manner, only lands those who refer it in 
evidence of the equalisation of profits in an 
ignoratio elencld. Mr. Cairnes, it seems clear, 
has not taken into consideration the main 
objections to the doctrine he espouses. The 
only objections he notices are the difficulty of 
transferring bnildings, plant, and material 
from one use to another, and of learning a 
new branch of business. The fact is, that 
there are, in the first place, no means whatever 
of knowing the profits and prospects of all the 
occupations and investments of capital. No 
capitalist knows so much as the names, or 
even the number of the trades in the London 
Directory, only a part of the trades of the 
kingdom; and their number and names are 
yearly increasing. If, again, there were any 
statistics showing the actual gains of the 
different trades, they would show that the 
profits of the individual members of each 
trade vary immensely. 

The business of insurance used to be 
thought one in which there was a certain 
general rate of profit. But a few years ago 
the subject was investigated by Mr. Black, 
and also in the Economist , and the result 
arrived at was the fact of “ extremes of. 
success and disaster in the experience of 
companies still underwriting.” Mr. Caimes’s 
reasoning assumes that the profits of every 
business are well known; but as they vary 
greatly with different companies and different 
individuals, the assumption implies that in¬ 
dividual profits are known. If they were, 
it would be seen that to speak of the average 
profits, even of a single business, is idle. 
Moreover, even if the past profits of every 
individual in every trade were known, it 
would be a serious error on the part of 
capitalists, though one which they often 
commit, to judge of the future from the 
past. The changes in production and the 
conditions of trades, in international com¬ 
petition, and in prices, the effects of specu¬ 
lation, fluctuations of credit, and commercial 
crises, of scarce and abundant seasons, wars 
and other political events, new discoveries 
and inventions, would upset all these cal¬ 
culations. Curiously enough, Mr. Cairnes 
himself has maintained that the new gold 
mines introduced a disturbing element which 
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will probably affect profits for thirty or forty 
years. Ricardo admitted that at the very 
time he was building a pile of theory on the 
assumption of an equality of profits, the re¬ 
turn of peace had made them in fact very 
unequal. Had he looked back for a quarter 
of a century, he would have found abundant 
proof that they had been very nnequal 
throughout the long war; and had he been 
able to foresee the immediate future, he would 
have learned from the crisis of 1825, which 
Mr. Tooke so well described, how blindly 
mercantile men often reason, how far they 
are from possessing the knowledge, sagacity 
and prescience his theory supposed. So far, 
indeed, are men in business from knowing 
the conditions on which future prices and 
profits depend, that they are often ignorant, 
after the event, of the causes of their own 
past profits and losses. Not a single farmer 
or corn merchant, no witness whatever be¬ 
fore the parliamentary committees save him¬ 
self, Mr. Tooke states, dreamt of referring the 
high prices of corn in the early part of this 
century to the succession of bad harvests. 
It is not even true that losing businesses are 
always abandoned. Hope springs eternal 
in the human breast, and it is an old saying 
that all the mines in Cornwall are worked at 
a loss—that is to say, the average result is a 
balance on the wrong side. Mr. Mill, in¬ 
deed, has reduced the supposed equality to 
one not of actual profits, but of expectations 
of profit. There is not, however, even this: 
no capitalist ever attempts to survey the 
whole field, or to estimate the probable rela¬ 
tive gains of every investment. 

The doctrine of average profit, like that 
of average wages, thus falls to the ground, 
and with it falls the superstructure built on 
it, including Mr. Caimes’s doctrine of value. 
“The indispensable condition,” he states, “ to 
the action of cost of production is the exist¬ 
ence of an effective competition amongst 
those engaged in industrial pursuits ”—that 
is to say, a competition which equalises 
profits;' and we have seen that no such 
competition is possible. If we are, in 
economic theory, to exhaust space and time 
of their contents, and to suppose a vacuum 
in which no obstacles to the movements of 
labour and capital in pursuit of gain exist 
within the limits of each country, so that 
wages and profits are equalised, why not 
apply the same supposition to international 
trade and international values ? We might, 
in like manner, theorise about wages, profit, 
prices, and rent at the bottom of the ocean 
on the supposition of the absence of water. 
The truth is—and it is a truth which Mr. 
Cairaes has missed, though he has made an 
important step towards it—that the prin¬ 
ciple regulating domestic as well as inter¬ 
national values is not cost of production, 
but “ the equation of demand,” or “ demand 
and supply;” though the formula is one 
which requires much interpretation, and by 
no means contains in its very terms the full 
explanation of values and prices which a 
good many people suppose. 

But more than the superstructure of 
economic theory built on the doctrine of 
cost of production falls to the ground 
along with it. The method of deduc¬ 
tion from assumption, conjecture, and 
premature generalisation falls too. Mr. 


Cairnes speaks in his preface of certain 
“ assumptions respecting human character 
and the physical conditions of external 
nature,” as constituting “ the ultimate 
premisses of economic science;" and of 
“ the method of combined deduction and 
verification by comparison with facts,” as 
“ the only fruitful or, indeed, possible method 
of economic inquiry.” But is a theorist 
likely to be very searching in his verification 
of assumptions on which he has built his 
whole science and his own reputation ? 
Have the economists of the deductive school 
ever verified their doctrines respecting the 
equality of profits and of wages? If they 
are at liberty to set aside as “disturbing 
causes, all the obstacles to the pursuit of 
gain resulting from other principles of 
human nature, and from external circum¬ 
stances, and to theorise respecting wages, 
profits, and prices in vacuo, what right have 
they to assume the existence of the love of 
gain itself in such an imaginary world ? 
The only facts in human nature, we may 
add, which abstract political economy takes 
account of are far indeed from being ulti¬ 
mate facts, or from being susceptible of 
treatment in economic reasoning as simple, 
universal, and invariable principles. Self- 
interest and the desire of wealth are both 
names for a multitude of different passions, 
ideas, and aims, varying in different ages 
and countries, and with different classes and 
different individuals; and each having its 
own peculiar effects on the nature, produc¬ 
tion, and distribution of wealth. 

The “principle of population,” again, so 
far from being an ultimate fact in human 
nature from which general conclusions can 
be drawn, is a highly artificial and widely 
varying principle, inseparably interwoven 
with religious and moral ideas and historical 
causes. Its force in Bengal is the result 
mainly of a particular superstition; and, 
owing to causes which have never been 
probed to the bottom, its force varies greatly 
not only in neighbouring countries like Eng¬ 
land and France, but in different parts of 
the same country, Normandy and Britanny 
for example. 

Our limits prevent our even alluding to 
many special questions of great interest 
raised by Mr. Cairnes, but we will take two 
or three examples from the chapter “On 
some Derivative Laws of Value.” In the 
early stages of a nation’s growth, tillage for 
the production of com steadily gains ground 
on pasture; but Mr. Cairnes treats it as a 
“ law of industrial progress ” that in the later 
stages this process is reversed, and pasture 
constantly encroaches on tillage. We think we 
find here an instance of the economic error 
resulting from inattention, to both conti¬ 
nental phenomena and continental literature. 
Save in exceptional situations, the increasing 
supply of meat in Europe is obtained by 
stall feeding and tillage, not by the exten¬ 
sion of pasture. As Professor Nasse states, 
the aridity of the climate and the character 
of the soil preclude pasture throughout the 
greater part of Germany. M. de Laveleye 
maintains that, by means of stall-feeding, 
Flanders, in spite of the poverty of its sod, 
supports more cattle to the acre than Eng¬ 
land. It is noticeable that both these dis¬ 
tinguished economists point to one condition 


unnoticed by Mr. Cairnes, which may in 
future, to some extent, counteract the causes 
hitherto operating so decisively in favour of 
tillage for the production of meat over most 
of the continent—namely, the rise in the 
price of labour. How far mechanical art* 
on the other hand, may neutralise this con¬ 
dition it is useless here to enquire; but M 
de Laveleye makes the important obsra-nJ 
tion, that even where a country like Eng¬ 
land, with exceptionaladvantages for pasture 
imports a great part of its corn, the import! 
ing and exporting countries become virtually’ 
one economic region in which tillage is con¬ 
stantly advancing. Hence an enormous ex¬ 
tension of tillage in the United States, for 
SU PP I 7 k Qt h of its own population - 
that of Europe, is as certain as any fact 
in the economic future can be. Connected 
with the foregoing question is one respecting- 
the pnee of corn, which, according to Mr. 
Cairnes, “at length, in the progress of 
society, reaches a point beyond which (unless; 
so far as it is affected by changes m tho 
value of money) it manifests no tenderer to 
advance further.” This point, in Mr. CafnisV 
judgment, was already reached in England 
three centuries ago, if not, as he has no 
doubt, some centuries earlier; the reason- 
he assigns being that, after a certain pointy 
an advance in the price of com reacts mv 
population and checks the demand. There? 
are, however, several methods by whit* 
a nation may meet an advancing cost of 
com ~ by a diminished consumption &/ 
animal food, for instance, or a dimi»isbeca 
cost of manufactures. As a matter of fact 
the labouring population of England has 
much diminished its use of animal food shrce 
the fifteenth century, while it clothes itself' 
cheaper The enormous prices of corn to¬ 
wards the close of the last, and daring the • 
early part of the present century, again,. 
show how an advance in the price of 
may be met by privation. The whole popu¬ 
lation of the United States is now a meat— 
consnming one; but if Macaulay’s prediction 
be fulfilled, at no very distant futnre an in¬ 
creased cost of corn will be met by reKn- 
quislung meat; and a part of thenation 
may possibly even fall back on potatoes, m- 
some other cheap vegetable; so that iha- 
future price of com can only he- matter of- 
speculation. The price of timber, it may ltd- 
observed, has followed a different course- «jiw 
the Continent from that which Mr. Cairnes 
lays down for it. Its value, he says, “ rises ia 
general slowly, but never attains a very great 
elevation, reckoning from its height at starS- 
mg. Professor Rau, however, has given the 
following prices of a given measure of the? 
same wood in Wiirtemberg, in florins an<5 
kreuzers.-lfiOO-iysO, 57 kr. ; 1748-17S>, 

2 fl. 14 kr.; 1790-1830, 8 fl. 22 kr. And Dr 
Engels statistics show that the priee of 
wood in another part of Germany neariw 
quadrupled itself between 1830 and 186.5. 

While we dissent altogether from most «rf? 
the fundamental propositions of Mr. Cairne&’s 
book, trom the economic method it fLlkma, 
and from not a few of its inference.* ami 
speculations, we see much to admire in i*_ 

It abounds in valuable criticisms, sscla as 
that of Mr. Brassey’s proposition that dear- 
labour is the great obstacle to British trade*, 
and of the argument of American proiec- 
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tionists (hat the States with their high- 
priced labour cannot compete with the cheap 
labour of Europe. 

T. E. Cliffe Leslie. 


Fifty rrotef la lit Ballads. By M. F. Tupper. 

(London: W. Ridgway, 1874.) 

History relates that an American carter, 
celebrated even in America for his accom¬ 
plished command of foul language, was one 
day driving a cart loaded with apples up 
a bill, when the back-board broke, and the 
apples rolled out. His friends gathered 
round, expecting to pass some pleasant and 
instructive moments. But the carter went 
silently to work at picking up the fruit. 
“I am not equal,” he said, “to this occa¬ 
sion.” In presence of Mr. Tapper's Pro¬ 
testant Ballads we too feel unequal to the 
occasion. Where is one to begin, and how 
are such golden opportunities to bo em¬ 
ployed? If we had kept pace with the 
Protestant literature of the day, and steadily 
read the Buck, that earnest journal which is 
opposed to everything beginning with an R, 
we should not now be so overcome with 
pleasure and amazement. We should have 
known that the Protestant heart of England 
still beat, and that Mr. Tapper still was the 
Tyrtaeus of Evangelical religion. We may 
even, without profanity, call him the in¬ 
spired bard, for, by his own confession, he 
seems to write in a sort of trance. “ I have 
here printed,” he says, “ only fifty of my 
ballads, thouyh conscious of havin'/ written 
many more.” There is a dreamy vagueness 
about this expression, as if ballads flowed 
from Mr. Tupper’s pen automatically, as 
twaddle does from that of a writing medium. 
Indeed, perhaps the only excuse for Mri 
Tupper’s unchristian hatred of a large sec¬ 
tion of his “ dear old Church of England,” 
and for his reckless grammar, is to be found 
in the hypothesis that he is only the medium 
of a few of the feebler spirits we hear so 
much about just now. 

It would lie absurd to criticise Mr. Tupper 
as if his ballads had literary merit or theo¬ 
logical value. They are merely another 
proof of how curiously these Christians 
dissemble their love. The following are 
some of the epithets Mr. Tupper showers 
on his clerical opponents: “ Antichrists,” 
“ tainted with Rinderpest,” “ bandits of 
the Babylonish Beast,” “ epicene Iscariots,” 
“ spawn of the Serpent.” It is sad to think 
of the poor Beast, who has been so dearly 
loved by, and so often useful to, Evangelical 
preachers, suffering from Rinderpest in his 
old ago. Epicene Iscariots too, are dis¬ 
agreeable people to have among us, and it 
will be a relief when they retire to 

“ Jerusalem the Golden, 

Just such an Eden some Pacha might paint.” 

Whether pachas, as a rule, are painters— 
whether, if they were, they would choose 
Eden for a subject—what possible connexion 
there may be between Eden* and Jerusalem, 
whether the Golden or not—are questions 
which people w r ho read Mr. Tapper may 
perhaps be able to answer. 

Mr. Tuppcr's charity may be appreciated 
after rending this quotation from the 
“ Ritualist Directoriurn " : — 


“ Your morals: no, you must Dot be found out 
In tilings lay fools may make a fuss about. 

And there’s perpetual celebration too, 

Perpetual license to begin anevr.” 

It is difficult and painful for educated men 
and women to believe that this sort of stuff 
is read and believed in. Mr. Tupper’s 
ballads are a war-cry from an obscure sec¬ 
tion of the fighters in the Armageddon of 
the odium theologicum. From this point of 
view there is something pathetic about the 
Protestant Ballads. They are the last utter¬ 
ances of Giant Protestant, that poor old 
warrior, who was so useful in his time, and 
who really should think of retiring into his 
cave, and setting a peaceful example to his 
old enemy, Giant Pope. A. Lang. 


Calendar of State Papers and Manuscripts 
relating to English Affairs existing in the 
Archives and Collections of Venice, and in 
other Libraries of Northern Italy. Vol. V. 
1534-1554. Edited by Rawdon Brown. 
Published by the authority of the Lords 
Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury, 
under the direction of the Master of tlio 
Rolls. (London: Longmans & Co. and 
Triibner & Co., Paternoster Row. Oxford 
* and London : Parker & Co. Cambridge 
and London: Macmillan & Co. Edin¬ 
burgh : A. A C. Black. Dublin : A. Thom. 
1873.) 

(First Notice.) 

Mr. Rawdon Brown’s fifth volume is more 
difficult to treat in a short article than the 
preceding, if only on the ground that it runs 
over a period of time nearly three times as 
long, beginning with the concluding years 
of the reign of Henry VIII., and ending 
with tho first and second year of Philip 
and Mary, as the period from July 25, 
1554, to July 25, 1555, is statutably called. 
All through the twenty years Venice main¬ 
tains the character for diplomatic caution 
that the Republic earned by her conduct in 
the matter of the divorce from Catharine of 
Aragon. It was no doubt sufficiently em¬ 
barrassing to steer a clear course through all 
the political and religious changes which 
characterise the reigns of Edward VI. and 
Mary, but Venice managed to pursue her 
course without offending either the Defender 
of the Faith, or the Emperor, or the Most 
Christian King. 

However, the object of the publications in 
this series of volumes, issued under the 
direction of the Master of the Rolls, is not 
to illustrate the history of Venice or of any 
other foreign State, but to furnish supple¬ 
mental^ matter to confirm, or, if need be, to 
correct, the impressions of English history 
derived from a study of such records as have 
been already published from home sources; 
and the present volume is quite as valuable 
in this respect as any that have preceded it. 

We take as our first instance of the dove- 
tailing of these Venetian documents into 
previously known papers which supply us 
with imperfect information on the subject of 
which they treat, the letters which allude to 
the hopes entertained at the commencement 
of Edward’s reign of bringing back England 
to the Roman obedience. No notice has been 
taken of the part which Pole took in this 
matter by any of his biographers, excepting 


a slight allusion to it by the Dean of 
Chichester, there not having been made 
public any authentic contemporary docu¬ 
ments on the subject, excepting one letter in 
Querini’s Collection. 

It appears from Mr. Turnbull’s foreign 
Calendar of this reign, that Edmund Har- 
vel wrote to the Protector from Venice as 
early as March 7, cautioning him as to the 
project in which the Pope designed to make 
use of Pole. Harvel had lost no time, for 
only just two days before, as, we learn from 
the Venetian Calendar, the Chiefs of the Ten 
wrote to their ambassador at Rome, saying 
that they will use their good offices as re¬ 
gards the Pope’s request about the affairs of 
England. On June 27 following, the Chiefs 
of the Ten undertook that their ambassador 
in England should give the Court of Rome 
notice of the state of affairs in that country, 
with a view to its resuming its obedience to 
the Apostolic See. The hopelessness of 
effecting anything in this direction seems to 
have caused the matter to drop till the more 
favourable opportunity of the imposition of 
the new Book of Common Prayer in 1549 
caused a renewal of the attempt. The Car¬ 
dinal’s long absence from his native country 
rendered him ignorant of the state of feeling 
amongst the people, who were willing enough 
to keep the old religion if only they could 
do so without submitting again to Papal do¬ 
mination. But the gradual introduction of 
Protestantism, by first altering the Missal in 

1548, and now proposing a new worship to 
supersede the daily Mass, offered an oppor¬ 
tunity which was not to be neglected. How 
far Pole was cognisant of the probability or 
instrumental towards the fact of the rising 
of the commons in 1549, does not appear. 
One of their stipulations was that the Car¬ 
dinal should be restored to his native country, 
and should be placed on the Privy Council. 
But the two documents in our own Record 
Office which refer to this attempt are scarcely 
intelligible without the assistance we now 
derive from the Venetian Calendar. One 
of these papers has never been printed. The 
other, which is dated from Rome, April 6, 

1549, appears in Tytler’s England under the 
Bcigns of Edward VI. and Mary. Tytler 
entirely mistook the nature of this commu¬ 
nication, imagining it to refer to some ar¬ 
rangement to be made between the French 
king and the Emperor. It was, in fact, a 
letter commending to tho Earl of Warwick 
the case of the reconciliation of England to 
Rome, about which he says he had sent two 
messengers to the Protector. Now Mr. 
Rawdon Brown has printed a letter from 
Pole to the Papal Nuncio in France, appa¬ 
rently alluding to this mission, which he 
conjecturally dates May 6. The probability 
seems to be that it should be dated a month 
earlier—our own Record Office supplies the 
information that Throgmorton and Holland 
were at Antwerp May 16, and on their way to 
Louvain—unless indeed this letter refers to 
a second mission a month later than, tho 
first. Pole certainly wrote again to tho 
Protector on May 6, as appears by Somer¬ 
set’s answer to him, dated June 4, and 
alludes to a previous letter, which was, no 
doubt, an answer to this missive of April 6. 
The letter of June 4 is the unpublished ono 
. alluded to above, and is in itself interesting 
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as it seems to show that Somerset either And here we must leave this interesting is sufficient that the Simancas papers do not 
really believed, or wished Pole to think he document in order to say a few words on appear to produce a particle of evidence of 
believed, that Pole might still be reclaimed, this last assertion. We feel sure it may be Pole’s complicity with any such attempt. 
With this letter there was transmitted a implicitly relied on, and are glad to be able There is nothing whatever to show that Pole 
copy of the newly-published Prayer Book, to quote the opinion of Mr. Rawdon Brown was not thoroughly English at heart, and 
and the Protector writes as if he thought as to the character of Cardinal Pole. He intensely desirous to reduce England, by fair 
there was really a chance of inducing Pole says :— means if he could, to the obedience of the 

to come home and conform to the new “ From the day Reginald Pole entered himself Apostolic See. And this is exactly the point 
religion. as a student at Padua in 1521, until his final de- which Pole proceeds to urge in the sequel of 

And here we light upon one of the most parture from the Lake of Garda towards England this letter to Somerset. He warns Somerset 
interesting documents in the whole volume, in 1563, my belief is that he did more to main- of what the Emperor might be induced to do. 
It is the reply of Pole to Somerset, dated tain the repute of his country for high breeding, but distinctly denies the charge which 
September 7, and occupying twenty-six scholarship, integnty, and consistency than any Somerset had insinuated that he bad ever soli- 
pages of the book. But, before attempting other Englishman I ever heard of (p. xi.). oited or instigated Charles to attack England, 

to give an account of this valuable paper, This is the opinion which seems, as it The papers at Simancas which refer to this 
we may he permitted to express our regret at were, extorted from the editor of the Vene- transaction must be highly interesting, 
the brief notices which have been made in the tian documents, and we cannot regret its We fear, at the present rate of advance of 
Domestic Papers of the reigns of Edward and appearanoe, however contrary it may seem the Spanish Calendars, we shall have to wait 
Mary. The ability with which this volume to Lord Romilly’s instructions to the editors many years before they are available, 
has been got up is unquestioned, but its of Calendars to confine their remarks to an Meanwhile, we suspend our judgment os to 
contents present in one respect a marked explanation of their papers. Some such the allegation of Mr. Bergenroth, that among 
contrast to the other volumes of Calendars endorsement of the character given of him the other letters at Simancas there is one, a 
in this series. The entries are, in fact, by am able diplomatist, his countryman and holograph, in which Pole offers himself as a 
nothing more than a catalogue of dates and contemporary, who knew him well, was husband to the Princess Mary, 
names of correspondents, with just the ad- quite necessary. Sir John Mason says Nicholas Pocock. 

dition of two or three lines, hardly sufficient there was not a better English heart than ..—.. 

in some cases to identify the document. In Pole’s. 

the present instance Mr. Rawdon Brown is It may not be known to many of our South by T Vest, or Winter in the Hochy Mo.in¬ 
correct in saying that this letter is a reply to readers that a communication was made by tains and Spring in Mexico. Edited, with 

that of June 4 , 1549, in our Record Office, the late Mr. Bergenroth on the documents * Preface, by theRev. Charles Kingsley, 

But the entry in Mr. Lemon’s volume would relating to Cardinal Pole at Simancas, and /w t'V. t 'i’’r ibVi Westminster, 

not enable any one to speak positively on was printed as an appendix to the Deputy ( "• Isbistcr & Co., 1874.) 

this point. It is only after reading through Keoper’s Report on the Venetian Archives, Thb authoress of this pleasant book has 
Somerset’s to Pole that we can assert cer- published in 1865. In the despatch alluded occupied fresh ground in her account of a 
tainly that it is so, the answer dealing with to by Mr. Bergenroth it is asserted that new country on the eastern slope of the 
Somerset’s allegations seriatim. Pole made the acquaintance of Martin de Rocky Mountains. Men have written about 

Like many of Pole’s other letters, it is very Zornoza, the Spanish consul at Venice, the Far West enough and more than enough ; 
long-winded, and we shall only trouble onr- and confided to him a plan which the but no English lady, as far as I know, has 
selves with the facts which he mentions, consul represented to the Emperor as having given any description of it. A woman’s 
And first ho contrasts Somerset’s proud for its object to dethrone Henry and place point of view is so distinct: she secs what 
rejection of his offers of mediation with the England at the mercy of the Emperor, men see in such a different fight, and observes 
gentle mode in which Henry VIII. had We have always entertained a suspicion of and notes so many things which men over- 
received his expression of disapproval of the the correctness of this description, knowing look, that her description forms a neces- 
divorce when tendered to him by his brother, as we did Mr. Bergenroth’s credulity and sary supplement, possessing all the attrae- 
Lord Montague. He then expresses the prejudices. It may be observed, however, tions of novelty. And Mexico, too, where 
hope that the king will follow his father’s that he writes from memory, and without the writer sought fresh adventures after her 
example, and repair the injuries which had having the ciphered despatch before "him; winter in the Rocky Mountains, has been so 
already been done to Pole ; and here he and he himself admits that Pole is more little visited or written about since tbe close 
reminds him of the mode in which in his guarded in his expressions than Zornoza. of the short episode of the Imperial tragedy, 
first Parliament Henry VIII. had restored We need not insist on the fact that no such that the subject has regained its interest, 
to Pole’s mother, the Countess of Salisbury, name as Zornoza appears in any of the ar- and the solid information which the writer 
the greater part of her revenues, on condi- chives at Venice. There is no necessity for imparts with so little tediousness is really 
tion that she would signify her pardon for proving that the letter is a forgery. We well-timed and acceptable. One great charm 
the death of her brother, the Earl of War- will take it for granted that it exists, and of the book is the simple and natural style 
wick, who had been murdered by Henry has perhaps been described correctly, or in which it is written, and the genuine 

VII., that king having on his deathbed perhaps with some exaggeration, by its de- freshness and zest with which the traveller 

repented of this and other acts of injustice, cipherers. The solution of Pole’s conduct is seeks out and describes all new aspects 
and commanding his son to do so. In a perfectly easy, and perfectly consistent with of nature and of society. More corn- 
subsequent part of the letter Pole recurs to the character for integrity which we mendable and pleasing still, perhaps, is 

this subject, and mentions the grief of have always believed in, and which Mr. the absence of grumbling and fault-find- 

Catharine of Aragon at the recollection of Rawdon Brown so much insists on. Pole's ing, and the freedom from that prejudice 
the part her father Ferdinand had taken in friend, Contarini, informs the emperor on with regard to everything American, based 
Warwick’s death by suggesting to Henry the contrary that “ it is the intention of upon imperfect knowledge and the concc p- 
VII. that he did not like to give his daughter Pole to go to England, and to convert the tion of the "conventional. Yankee, whicli 
to a king who was not secure on his throne, king by peaceful means to the true religion.” pervades and vitiates the judgment of most 
He then recalls to Somerset’s recollection This project belongs to the years 1534 and English people. Miss Kingsley has evidently 
how Henry VIII. had not shrunk from 1535, but in the year 1587 an attempt was the faculty of viewing things apart from 
sending Dr. Wotton to Liege to confer with made to send Pole as papal legate to England, this, fairly as they are, and I cannot help 
Pole, in order to bring him round to his and Mr. Bergenroth referring to papers at echoing the wish of the editor, that her just 
side. It is plain from the Cardinal’s whole Simancas, accuses the Pope Paul III. of and kindly appreciation may serve to further 
tone and manner that he reckons on the deliberately intending to many Pole to the the better understanding between the En- 
disturbances at home ns being likely to be Princess Mary, and to place them on the glish and American peoples which seems to 
taken advantage of by the Emperor to inter- throne of England instead of Henry VIII., he growing so satisfactorily just now. 
fere with English affairs, but the writer the Cardinal’s hat being a mere blind to put After a short visit to Niagara and places of 
solemnly avers that he had never in any way people off their gnard. We need not exa- interest in the Eastern States, the traveller 
instigated the Emperor to invade England. mine this charge as it affects the Pope. It turned her face westwards, and passed two- 
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thirds of the way across the Continent, over 
the Great Prairie to Denver, in Colorado. 
Denver is situated at the western extremity 
of the vast central plain, some fifteen miles 
fzram the foot of the Rocky Mountains, and 
'is one of those wonderful cities which have 
-.sprung up so rapidly along new lines of rail- 
•way in western America. In the beginning 
•of I87G the whistle of an engine had never 
fceen heard in Denver; early in 1872 five rail¬ 
ways were running out of it, and its popula¬ 
tion had doubled in a single year. Seventy- 
rsix miles south of Denver, on a new line of 
railway in the course of construction from 
that city to El Paso del Norte on the 
frontier of Mexico, lies the young settlement 
of Colorado Springs. Here, on the eastern 
slope of the Rocky Mountains, the authoress 
.-spent the winter, part of the time in a dwell¬ 
ing the substantial character of which may 
the inferred from the fact that it was 
‘“ordered on Thursday and finished on 
Saturday”—a little wooden shanty on a 
bare level platean, but in the midst of mag¬ 
nificent scenery, which afforded an endless 
field for exploration, attended with all the 
charm of new discovery, and supplied ma- 
’ terial for many happy and picturesque de¬ 
scriptions. Monument Park and the “ Garden 
■of the Gods,” grassy valleys studded with 
! huge pillars of sandstone of strange fantas¬ 
tic shape, burlesquing every form of animated 
• aature; snowy mountains, of which Pike’s 
.Peak, 14,336 feet high, is by no means the 
. loftiest; the virgin beauties of unknown 
glens, or deep canons with lofty walls of 
•bright coloured rocks, adorned with rich 
creepers and giant pines. But life in this 
i fgraiid wild country has its drawbacks, and 
> the new comer had experience of them in 
...various forms. Once, when sleeping alone 
in the solitary shanty, with nothing but 
a kitten and a revolver as companions, 
.she was rudely awakened by awful sounds 
■such as she had never heard before, breaking 
.the stillness of the night:— 

“ Peal upon peal of demoniac laughter, mingled 
with shrieks and screams, seemed sweeping past 
the shanty—now loud, now softer, till they died 
away in the distance. I flew up, and with re¬ 
volver across my knee listened in a perfect agony 
of terror; hut the sound, whatever it was, had 
gone by, and by the time I had struck a match 
•and found it was 4 a.m., I knew what it must he 
—a hand of coyotes (prairie wolves) had come 
throngfc town on a raid after stray sheep. And 
small blame to me if I was frightened; for many 
■a. stout Westerner has told me how, camping out 
on Hie plains in hourly expectation of an Indian 
attack, a band of coyotes have made every man 
spring to his feet with rifle or revolver cocked, 
thinking the wolfish chorus was an Indian war 
whoop. 

The climate, again, although extremely 
bracing and healthy at this altitude of from 
4,000 to 7,000 feet, shows great variations of 
temperature. In winter a hot bright sun in 
the daytime alternates with nights of bitter 
•cold, when the thermometer is down some¬ 
times 20° or 30° below zero. Yet so dry is the 
atmosphere that this is borne with compara¬ 
tively little discomfort, and the cool breezes 
which sweep down from the snowy heights 
In the evening are most refreshing after the 
beat of a summer’s day. At times, however, 
•the winds are less benign, and burst forth 
• •saddcnly in wild .storms, which threaten to 


carry all before them, and bombard the way¬ 
farer hotly with volleys of sand and pebbles. 
The territory of Colorado is no doubt rich, 
containing mineral-bearing mountains, fertile 
valleys, and broad grassy plains. Its great 
defect as an agricultural country is its ex¬ 
treme dryness, and in order to render it pro¬ 
ductive, a system of irrigation, such as that 
established in Utah by the Mormons, appears 
absolutely necessary. 

In the early spring the authoress and her 
friends crossed the Rocky Mountains to 
California, en route for Mexico. Railway 
travelling over the great chain is attended 
with considerable excitement in the win¬ 
ter season, on account of the steep gra¬ 
dients and the accumulation of snow at 
exposed points. The line is protected by 
sheds in most places; but now and again 
the train plunges into huge drifts as high as 
the tops of the cars, and has either to “ buck ” 
through or he dug out. The operation of 
“ bucking ” consists in detaching the engine 
and running it at top speed full tilt into the 
mass of snow, and repeating this again and 
again until a way is made through the drift by 
main force. Entering Mexico at Manzanilla, 
on the Pacific coast, the travellers crossed 
the country from west [ to east, emerging 
at Vera Cruz on the Atlantic side. The first 
portion of the journey was made on horse¬ 
back or by’waggon along the roughest and 
steepest roads,(across unbridged streams and 
deep barrancas—great chasms which furrow 
the central plateau at various points; the 
whole way being beset by robbers and dis¬ 
turbed by local revolutions. Yet the rare 
opportunities of studying the country which 
the adventurous party enjoyed, and the 
extreme kindness and hospitality which 
they met with, amply compensated them 
for alldra whacks. Tins expedition through 
the western part of Mexico, so rarely visited, 
together with her brother’s survey of it 
in the north and south, enable the authoress 
to speak of the resources of the country 
with far greater authority than could be 
conferred by the usual trip from Vera Cruz 
to the capital. The picture she draws of the 
natural wealth of Mexico—with inexhanstible 
mines of all kinds of minerals unopened, or 
but half worked by primitive appliances; its 
fertile lands, yielding in the Tierra Caliente 
all the products of the tropics, and in the 
Tierra Templada the wheat and corn and 
fruits of more temperate climes, and all these 
riches wasted or unutilised through the in¬ 
curable idleness of the people, and the state 
of political insecurity—is a striking one. 
At the time of her visit it was impossible to 
pass from one town to another without in¬ 
finite danger of being robbed by “ ladrones,” 
or arrested by “ pronunciados.” Even in the 
city of Mexico itself, where Juarez had been 
installed in power for several years, it was 
quite unsafe to drive to Chapultepec unarmed 
—a distance of less than three miles. 

The remedies suggested for this condition 
of chronic disorder, which has lasted ever 
since the Mexicans threw off the Spanish 
yoke, now more than sixty years ago, is the 
establishment of a system of railroads. With 
rapid and easy communication between all 
parts of the country, pronunciamientos would 
be readily put down, and commerce would 
immediately increase. But then the dif¬ 


ficulty is to establish the railways: the only 
one yet made—that from Vera Cruz to the 
city of Mexico—took twenty-one years to 
complete. Mexico herself cannot supply the 
means, and foreign capitalists are deterred 
by the general insecurity which prevails. 
Fresh projects for new railways are on foot, 
and there yet remains time for the establish¬ 
ment of a firm government able to maintain 
order and secure the development of the vast 
natural resources of the country, before the 
army of American pioneers, steadily march¬ 
ing southwards year by year, pours over the 
border. 

But if when that time comes Mexico has 
still failed to secure a stable government, 
strong enough to enforce the laws and 
afford protection to all, the American people 
may find themselves irresistibly impelled to 
take the matter in hand. 

W. B. Cheadle. 


Early Russian 'History: Four Lectures de¬ 
livered at Oxford in the Taylor Institution. 

By W. R. S. Ralston, M.A. (London: 

Sampson Low & Co., 1874.) 

It usually needs some external impulse to 
direct attention in this countiy,even amongst 
the educated classes and in the Universities 
themselves, to any unfamiliar branch of study; 
and we may therefore thank the recent marri¬ 
age of the Duke of Edinburgh with a Russian 
Grand Duchess for rekindling an interest in 
the annals of the bride’s native land, which 
had died out at the close of the Crimean 
War, and for thus inducing the authorities 
of the Taylorian Institution to procure the 
delivery of these lectures by Mr. Ralston. 

In a very modest preface the author com¬ 
pares his work to the zakuska, or snack, 
which precedes a Russian dinner. But he 
does himself much less than justice by such 
a parallel, because the zakuska consists on 
the one hand of things which we for the 
most part consider unwholesome, such as 
small saucers of caviare and salt cucumber, 
and glasses of vodka, and on the other of 
items which do not reappear in the course 
of the actual meal. He might have much 
more truly compared his four lectures to 
special dishes, coups d'essai wherewith a 
great culinary artist displays his powers, and 
vindicates his claims to be entrusted with 
the preparation of a banquet for royalty; 
while the epicure, anything but “ serenejy 
full,” and eager for more, calls to him to 
continue his ministrations. . 

Russia, as having lain entirely outside the 
conquests of the Roman Empire, and not 
having contributed, like the Teutonic races, 
to its overthrow in the fifth century, begins 
its annals much later than any other Euro¬ 
pean realm. France and Spain have eight 
hundred years of uninterrupted and ascer¬ 
tainable history before the legendary period 
of Russian chronology so much as begins, 
while British legend is restricted in the South 
to the early part of the English conquest, 
and in the North to the reign of the first 
three or four Dalriadan Scottish princes. 
The very first dawn of Russian legend is 
contemporaneous with Alfred the Great in 
England, Charles the Bald in France, Louis 
the Pious in the Western Empire, and Basil 
the Macedonian in the East, all of them 
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names which speak of a long settled polity 
in the foil noontide of historical fact, while 
the earliest extant chroniclers who narrate 
the beginnings of Russia are separated by an 
interval of nearly three centuries from the 
events they profess to describe. The planting 
of Christianity in Southern Russia is in truth 
the first tangible fact which emerges from 
the vague mist surrounding the name of 
Rurik and his followers, seemingly a Scandi¬ 
navian sept invited about the middle of the 
ninth century to settle as rulers at Novgorod 
It is as difficult to say what is history and 
what is legend during this period, as to 
separate these two elements in our own 
story of Hengest and Horsa. But the Rus¬ 
sian annalists give some particulars omitted 
by Mr. Ralston, which, if accurate, fix the 
origin of Rurik clearly enough. They allege 
him to have been bom at Upsala in 830, 
son of a Swedish king Bndbrat, and his 
qneen Oumila, daughter of Gostomysl, last 
President of Novgorod, who is said to have 
urged the people to invite a foreign chief¬ 
tain to rule them after his death. The 
legends of Olga and her grandson Vladimir, 
through whose intervention and aid Chris¬ 
tianity became established in Russia, form 
at once the most detailed and the most vivid 
portions of the accounts which have come 
down to us concerning the next century and 
a half; accounts which, we may add, though 
checked in some little degree by the Byzan 
tine annalists, are mainly based on the nar¬ 
rative of Nestor of Pechersky, who may he 
staled, though at a vast interval, the Baeda 
of early Russian history. 

The second period which Mr. Ralston has 
selected is that of Subdivided Russia; that 
is, as he afterwards explains, the era of the 
apanages, that system which fatally weakened 
the youthful nation, and left it an easy prey 
to the Tatar invaders. This system, of 
which Western Europe tasted some of the 
evil fruits in the wars of the great feudatories 
of France, was one by which the Lord Para¬ 
mount, as feudalism would call him, the 
Bretwalda, to adopt our old English title, or 
Grand Prince ( Veliki Kniaz *), as the Rus¬ 
sians actually styled the chief successor of 
Rurik, was obliged to assign domains to his 
princely kindred, within which each was 
sovereign ruler; and so far from their being 
obliged to pay tribute and yield more than 
a mere honorary precedence to their nominal 
superior, he was actually compelled, as the 
head of the confederation, to give an account 
to them of his expenditure of all sums col¬ 
lected for joint national purposes. As there 
were incessant quarrels among these petty 
potentates, in which blood was freely shed, 
it is. easy to see that the condition of 
Russia was even more disorganised than 
that of England under the Heptarchy. 
In truth, one fact which Mr. Ralston does 
not cite, lets us into the secret of the extent 
to which the parcelling out of the country 
was carried, namely, that in the great battle 
of Dimitri Donskoi against the Tatars, no 
fewer than five hundred and thirteen of these 
sovereign princes were slain. No wonder 
that the compact organisation of the Mongol 

* This is still the Russian title for the younger 
sons of a Czar, translated by Qermans and French as 
“Grand Duke.” 


armies in the thirteenth century crushed the 
undisciplined levies of the Russian princes, 
which can hardly be called armies, but merely 
the aggregate of the personal retainers of each 
petty court. Though a few of the most 
illustrious names in Russian history adorn 
the dreary epoch of the Tatar domination, 
prolonged during two centuries, yet it is on 
the whole the time of the lowest depression 
of the country. There is once more a 
parallel in English history during the worst 
period of the raids of the Northmen, so far 
as widespread desolation and the destruction 
of religious houses with their precious literary 
contents. But the overthrow of Russia was 
much more complete than that of England, 
and no such identity of race existed between 
Tatars and Slavonians as between Danes 
and English, so that there never was any 
blending of conquerors and vanquished into 
one nation, nor would the haughty lieutenants 
of the Great Khan have stooped, like Svend 
and Knut, to wear the crown of the subju¬ 
gated country as their chief title of honour, 
While recognising to the full the graphic 
power and skilful arrangement with which 
Mr. Ralston has narrated the story of this 
era, and depicted for us the tyranny of the 
Golden Horde, we cannot but regret his 
omission of one of the most picturesque 
episodes of the time, the retreat and perma¬ 
nent revolt of the Don Cossacks, a story 
which ranks in romantic interest with those 
of Hereward and of Wallace. 

In the account of the gradual rise of the 
Moscow princes to the first place in Russia, 
not merely by their titular rank of Grand 
Prince, obtained through the favour of the 
Golden Horde, but by sagacious alliances, ruth¬ 
less assassinations, and grasping conquests, 
which would not have discredited Louis XI. 
himself, Mr. Ralston has succeeded in disen¬ 
tangling a very difficult part of Russian 
history, and in making it quite clear to 
ordinary readers. 

But we should have been glad to have had 
a little more from him about the troubles 
which the nation suffered from its Western 
neighbours. He does tell us something 
about the power and hostility of Lithuania, 
but we hear comparatively little of the 
Polish tyranny. If it were once recog¬ 
nised that Russia, in her stern policy to¬ 
wards Polish nationality and religion during 
the last century, has been doing little more 
than paying off old scores of oppression 
sustained at Polish hands, the popular judg¬ 
ment on the quarrel would be modified, if 
not reversed. The three-figures which stand 
out most prominently in the front of the 
succeeding narrative are those of Ivan the 
Terrible, the usurper Boris Godunof, and the 
False Demetrius. Mr. Ralston does not 
forget to tell us how the second of these was 
author of the serfdom of Russia. Tho method 
he adopted, as it would seem, began by in¬ 
geniously extending the operation of the 
law of the commune, almost imperceptibly at 
first, till it made those who were once peasant 
proprietors mere ascripti glebae. This, of 
course, was a fresh element of national weak¬ 
ness in the period of anarchy which followed 
the death of the first False Demetrius, and 
which would have been as fatal to Russia as 
the apanages had been, if only a sufficiently 
sagacious and powerful invader had chosen 


his time aright. A little more detail on 
this question of the origin of serfdom 
would have been desirable, if only to dis¬ 
sipate the erroneous notions to which 
Mr. Hepworth Dixon has given currency 
in his Free Russia. Mr. Ralston closest 
his lectures with the election as Czar of 
Michael Romanoff, grandfather of Peten- 
the Great, in 1613, when the crown*, 
which has since become one of the most- 
mighty in the world, was not much more- 
eligible than that of Greece when it went, 
begging after the deposition of King Othm. 
In some brief supplementary appendices he 
has dealt more fully with some of the point* 
he could merely touch on in the lectures*, 
and confirmed the impression which they 
create, that he is competent to deal with the 
whole subject in more than popular fashion, 
and to give English readers, what they do> 
not yet possess, a trustworthy, learned, and. 
readable History of Russia. 

Richard F. Littledaie- 


Henri Beyle (otherwise De Stendhal ). y? 
Critical md Biographical Study. By An¬ 
drew Archibald Paton. (London : Trfifc— 
ner & Co., 1874.) 

The chief authority for the life of a man 
whose life was spent in gratifying his own- 
tastes, expressing liis own ideas, and analy¬ 
sing his own feelings, must necessarily b* 
the man himself. Two volumes of Beyle's- 
letters have already been published by bi» 
friend, editor, and biographer, M. Coiomb, 
but they belong mostly to the period of 
middle life, at which the interest of auto¬ 
biographies usually flags, because the cha¬ 
racter is formed, and the conduct is deter¬ 
mined more by habit than by passion and. 
opinion. Mr. Paton, however, has had ac¬ 
cess to “the whole of the intimate corre¬ 
spondence of Beyle with his family,” no park 
of which had yet been published, and which 
includes a long series of letters to his sister 
Pauline, his most constant—perhaps hie 
only fully trusted—friend and confidantes 
Beyle was born at Grenoble in 1783; in 
1799 he was sent to Paris to complete bis 
studies, under the protection of M. Darn, a. 
connexion of his family, whom he accom¬ 
panied on the Italian campaign in the fol¬ 
lowing year. From this time until his stay 
in Milan, after the fall of the Empire bad 
put an end to his official prospects, the 
materials at the command of former bio¬ 
graphers were rather scanty, while the final, 
estimate of the man himself cannot but be- 
affected by a fuller knowledge of the steps 
by which his individuality developed. Beyle- 
himself held, like Mandeville, that most, 
human virtue was only natural vice cun¬ 
ningly utilised; and conversely, of course,, 
most human vices should be bits of natural 
virtue mismatched, or out of place. This, 
at any rate, appears to have been the history 
of some of Beyle’s own less amiable charac¬ 
teristics. The history of his life told in out¬ 
line would prove him an egotist, the first - 
glance at his works, a cynic ; a comparison, 
of the two might show him as habitually 
duped by the very weakness he was most- 
constant in satirising ; but there is at least 
an intellectual attraction about the cynical 
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egotism that begins at home, and sacrifices 
its professor to the consistency of his creed. 
According to Beyle, the two motors in 
modern society, especially in France, are 
“ le besom de paraitre ” and “la crainte du 
ridicnle,’’ which last is defined as an ap¬ 
parent failure in the endeavour to paraitre. 
Of course in a society governed by this am¬ 
bition, there must be a tacit understanding 
as to what the members shall wish to appear, 
and the inherent inconsistency, le ridicule, 
of the Don Juanic ideal towards which 
Parisian aspirations gravitated, has never 
been more powerfully satirised than by De 
Stendhal. His own ambition was more dis¬ 
tinguished ; he had an intense consciousness 
of his own individuality, and he wished 
that individuality to appear clear and ad¬ 
mirable before the eyes of the educated 
world, Authorship and conversation were 
the natural means towards the attainment 
of this result, his recognition by “ the happy 
fe\v,’’ to whom one of his works is inscribed, 
as the great apostle of Beylism, as he was 
fond of calling the mixed mass of sentiment 
and paradox which formed his private philo¬ 
sophy. But the most scathing satire is 
seldom directed against a vice or weakness 
which the satirist only knows from outside. 
Thackeray’s antipathy to snobs, and his 
intense sensitiveness to snobbishness, were 
not themselves the most elevated traits in 
his mental constitution, and, in like manner, 
all Beyle’s crusading against vanity was 
marked by—as Sainte-Beuve observes—“ un 
travers .... qui nuisait meme le talent ” 
undoubtedly displayed in the attack. The 
same writer has characterised him as “un 
critique non pour le public, mais pour les 
artistes, mais pour les critiques eux-memes; ” 
but the qualities required for such a post, 
the power of analysing the processes of 
analysis, of calling judgments to the bar of 
reason, of considering every work in relation 
to its effect, as well as to its intention, and 
allowing for secondary developments and 
reactions, all these applications of logical 
ingenuity to the decisions of taste have the 
disadvantage of sometimes missing their 
mark, and so becoming ridiculous—not 
from any defect in themselves or their ori¬ 
ginator, but from the dulness or prejudice 
of the spectators, too short-sighted to see, 
or too pre-occupied to care, whether the 
mark (perhaps a folly of their own) is hit 
or not, for of course there is no persuading 
a sentient target that it is badly hit when 
it has felt no blow. Beyle felt this diffi¬ 
culty, and professed that he should be con¬ 
tent with forty readers if he might choose 
them himself (his book, De VAmour, had 
nineteen), but since that was impractic¬ 
able, “comme on redoute pour ses sen¬ 
timents l’ironie qui les gate he took to 
applying the irony himself, sometimes cer¬ 
tainly with the effect he dreaded. In his 
letters especially he carried “ la peur d’etre 
dupe ” to such a point as to seem the dupe 
of an expectation to find all feeling as much 
the result of a calculation as his own. He 
carried his disbelief in mankind to the credu¬ 
lous excess of assuming every fool to be a 
sceptical hypocrite. But this want of charity 
(he plays in one place upon the double mean¬ 
ing of the word want ) is really the product 
of a morbidly acute sensibility, not of indif¬ 


ference, to either the good opinion or the 
good offices of his fellow-men. One of his 
epigrams, “La cruaute est nne sympatbie 
soufirante,” points to a truth of very wide 
application; in all self-conscious suffering 
there are two elements, the impulse to resent 
the pain, and the desire to escape from it; 
and it seems to depend upon the develop¬ 
ment reached by the purely moral senti¬ 
ments, whether at any given time the natural 
“ fellow-feeling ” of humanity shall take the 
form of sympathy with the remedial instinct 
or the other. It is a sympathie souffrante 
that makes the hero in “ Childe Roland to 
the Dark Tower came ” exclaim of the 
wretched horse, “ with every bone astare,” 

'■ I never saw a brute I lmt.ed bo. 

It must be wicked to deserve such pain.” 

And in the same way Beyle's misanthropy, 
so far as it is a genuine feeling and not a 
cherished cover for paradoxes, is at bottom 
a sympaihie souffrante with the human weak¬ 
nesses that leave his own desire for sympa¬ 
thetic pleasures unappeased. The burden 
of all his early letters to Pauline is the woe 
of a character “ incompris,” of an “ ame 
sensible ” (in one place Mr, Paton translates 
this “ sensible,” rather to the confusion of 
the sense), condemned to associate with un¬ 
responsive, or envious, or unintelligent com¬ 
panions. He explains how he defends himself 
against ennui in uncongenial society by 
analysing the follies of its members : he 
divides society into “ men of sensation and 
men of perception,” and places his own 
philosophical superiority in the power he has 
of enjoying acoording to circumstances the 
pleasures of either class. If the perversity 
of mankind prevents his indulging in the 
sensations or sentiments he finds most agree¬ 
able, he consoles and revenges himself by 
recording his experiences ; for, as he puts it 
at the age of twenty-seven, “ When I write, 
my mind, occupied with the exact rendering 
of my thoughts, has no time to be disagree¬ 
ably affected by the baseness of the model.” 
At a later period he defined logic as “ Part 
de ne pas nous tromper de route en mar- 
chant vers le but que nous voulons atteindre,” 
and it was certainly inconsequent, on his 
own principles, to place his happiness in the 
enjoyment of the pleasures of art, love and 
friendship at a time when he was sedulously 
making the latter impossible by his anxiety 
not to commit himself, or to allow his happi¬ 
ness to become dependent on anything less 
calculable and controllable than his own 
prudence. He bad an unbounded admira¬ 
tion for English Utilitarianism in its crudest 
extremes, and having to choose between the 
pleasures adapted to his temperament and 
the search after such pleasures, chose the 
search, and pursued it with courageous, 
almost conscientious, consistency. His de¬ 
finition of the character of a man is “ the 
way in which he habitually seeks for happi¬ 
ness he is severe upon the literary hypo¬ 
crisy, le begueulisme, which consists in “ the 
art of enjoying with the tastes one has not 
got,” and professes that the only things of 
which he was certain himself were his own 
likes and dislikes, and since to know these, and 
to expatiate upon his knowledge are quite 
different processes from feeling or indulging 
the likes themselves, and are perhaps more 
uniformly possible, all the principles of 


Beylism combined to make Beyle primarily 
and mainly what Sainte-Bouve calls him, the 
critic of the critical class—as represented by 
himself. 

After the campaign of Marengo, Beyle 
spent a few years in Paris, a few months in 
a counting house at Marseilles—he always 
had velleitcs in the direction of trade specu¬ 
lation as a road to fortune—but in 1806 he 
re-entered the public service, was despatched 
to Brunswick as receiver of Domain revenues, 
employed himself with some zeal in packing 
up the Wolfenbuttel manuscripts for the 
Imperial Library at Paris, spent some months 
in Vienna after the battle of Wagram, re¬ 
turned to Paris in 1810, revisited Italy in 
1811, and concluded, for the present, his 
official career by taking part in the Russian 
expedition and the retreat from Moscow. 
He was attached to the Commissariat De¬ 
partment, and Mr. Paton infers with some 
probability from expressions of his own, that 
it was on this occasion that he was honoured 
by a short (and by no means flattering) 
address from the Emperor in person. His 
letters during the campaign are perhaps, of 
all his writings, the least creditable to his 
intelligence; he carried with him the philo¬ 
sophy lately elaborated on Parisian boule¬ 
vards, and its application to the altered 
circumstances of the philosopher confirms 
his other theories by becoming almost ridi¬ 
culous through the simple force of inappro¬ 
priateness. He was completely indifferent 
to the moral forces and political interests 
engaged in the straggle, but wished to 
derive as much intellectual and aesthetic 
satisfaction as possible from the contempla¬ 
tion of the drama before his eyes; but he 
failed entirely to see that a drama of that 
kind and scale can only be appreciated, even 
as a spectacle, by those who see in it some¬ 
thing more than the material incidents. He 
wrote while Moscow was still in flames: “ I 
needed to be alone or with people of in¬ 
telligence to enjoy this imposing spectacle; 
but what spoiled the Russian campaign for 
me was, that I had to make it with people 
who would have dwarfed the impressions 
produced by the Coliseum or the Bay of 
Naples.” The rigorous application of his 
Epicurean logic lauds him in assumptions on 
a level with those of the hero in the Triumph 
der Empfindsamkeit. 

In 1814, Beyle made his first appearance 
as an author, with a rambling Life of Haydn, 
Mozart, and Metasfasio, purporting to be 
by oue “ Alexandre Cesar Bombet,” the first 
of the author’s many aliases. The gross 
plagiarism from other biographers which 
distinguishes this work seems the more 
unaccountable because Beyle not only prided 
himsel f upon being, but really was, adistinctly 
original thinker; the faot seems to be, that 
he only took the trouble to think about sub¬ 
jects in which he was personally interested, 
and only about those up to the exact points 
to which his interest extended, and if this 
original matter was not enough to make a 
book, he had little scruple about carting into 
his pages a makeweight of undigested in¬ 
formation to appease more omnivorous ap¬ 
petites. This work contains the first sketch 
of his theory of temperaments, reproduced 
in the History of Painting, which, though 
always supported by minute and ingenious 
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observations, scarcely seems to deservo the 
praise accorded to it by Mr. Paton and 
other admirers. Beyle’s taste for mystifi¬ 
cations, literary and otherwise, was certainly 
connected with his reluctance to be regarded 
as a professional author, but both together 
appear to be the result of an inextinguish¬ 
able “besoin de paraitre ” in the most 
marked and versatile aspect, before the most 
intelligent and sympathetic of spectators, 
himself. M. de Colomb tells a story how, 
during the Terror, his parents were im¬ 
prisoned, and he himself conveyed by his 
nurse to seek protection with M. Gagnon, 
Beyle’s maternal grandfather and guardian. 
The danger of receiving the child of pro¬ 
scribed parents was discussed in family con¬ 
clave, and the young Colomb was profoundly 
touched by overhearing his future friend, 
Henri, pleading his cause in eloquent so¬ 
liloquy ; it seems uncharitable to guess that 
the generous sentiments, which were no 
doubt sincere, were uttered aloud with the 
not quite equally sincere purpose of being 
overheard by the person interested; but the 
conjecture harmonises with the general im¬ 
pression of his character, up to the time 
when he proceeded to argue away the in¬ 
clination to pose in public as a hero, on the 
ground that the most heroic posture of all 
was that of the philosopher despising public 
opinion. What phrenologists call secretive¬ 
ness—a very different thing from general 
untruthfulness — is sometimes merely the 
symptom of timidity or shyness ; but if the 
victim of shyness, or constitutional indispo¬ 
sition to 'paraitre, is at the same time con¬ 
vinced that his appearance would be ex¬ 
tremely effective if he could only accomplish 
it, he is not unlikely to waste a dispropor¬ 
tionate amount of care upon the wise cn 
scbie of his small drama. Beyle had too 
much practical sense to trouble himself much 
about the fate of his books when they were 
written, but he did not choose to be known 
chiefly in general society as the writer of 
books which few people read. He preferred 
to make an independent impression as a 
brilliant causcur, and reserve the right of 
looking down upon admiration that ignored 
the larger half of his claim to it. His 
theory (borrowed from Hobbes) of laughter, 
and amusement generally—as the unexpected 
apprehension of one’s own superiority—is 
quite adequate to account for the amusement 
he derived from the reflection that a great 
many people who thought they knew the man 
Beyle, knew nothing about the author De 
Stendhal, while the readers of De Stendhal 
were for the most part such ignoramuses as to 
imagine that there was a real Baron of that 
name. The fundamental assumption that gives 
point to this joke for Beyle, is that his is a 
personality concerning which it is absurd for 
the world to be misinformed. When Haroun 
al Itaschid or Goethe mix incognito with 
their subjects, the situation has a comic 
interest for outsiders, who foresee the ex¬ 
citement which will follow the disclosure, 
and measure the completeness of the hoax; 
but when Beyle passes himself off upon an 
innkeeper’s wife as a commercial traveller 
nnder a feigned name, his amusement seems 
slightly out of proportion to the intrinsic 
absurdity of the incident, and so far tinged 
with the dreaded ridicule of personal vanity. 


The same slight shade of egotistic stupidity 
appears in the emphasis with which he ex¬ 
plains how he learnt to conciliate Italian 
ladies (who dislike the vanity of ordinary 
Frenchmen) and persons of the lower orders, 
by waiving all his natural superiorities and 
pretending for the moment to be exactly 
like everybody else—only a little more 
sensible. 

His Histoire de la Peinture en Italie and 
Borne, Naples et Florence, the latter gossiping 
sketches of Italian society, diversified with a 
little moral speculation and paradox, were 
published in 1817, and fovoui-ably received 
by a small circle. The “ History ” is frag¬ 
mentary and unsystematic to a degree ; but 
considering the disorganised state of opinion 
on matters of art at the time, and the 
writer’s natural inability to sympathise with 
the most powerful emotions expressed in 
Italian painting, his criticisms are sur¬ 
prisingly little out of date. It is true that he 
soys in one place that Giotto’s works are 
“.dcsagreable a voir,” but, on the other 
hand, it was an independent discovery that 
the painting of expression (or at least of 
variety of expression) began with Masaccio. 
His remarks on Lionardo are also interesting, 
especially on what were called his ana¬ 
tomical studies, which are more upon the 
general physical conditions and accompani¬ 
ments of emotion than upon anatomy proper 
as mastered by Michel Angelo. Beyle was 
at this time an occasional contributor to 
periodicals, including Colburn’s New Monthly, 
to which he furnished criticisms of current 
French literature : his view of contemporary 
art was that painting had become impossible 
in France, because there was “ bon ton,” 
that is, imitation, in every gesture; tbe 
actors in the human comedy imitate each 
other; the models for tragedy imitate Talma, 
whose attitudes, according to Beyle, formed 
the staple of the Salon of 1824. In 1822 his 
book Be l’Amour was published, according 
to the preface, “ an exact and scientific de¬ 
scription of a sort of folly that is rare in 
France.” It was a favourite doctrine with 
him that the charm of the Italian character 
lies in the emotional sincerity made possible 
by its complete freedom from vanity, all the 
harder and meaner elements being restricted 
to the region of practical affairs. His con¬ 
tribution to the Romantic controversy, 
Racine and Shakespeare, published in the 
following year, possesses all his characteristic 
merits of style and insight, but is spoilt as a 
book by a complete want of structure and 
coherence: it is the work of a critic too 
much accustomed to have his ideas kept 
together and in place by following the 
skeleton outline of the victim he dissects. 

As a novelist, De Stendhal foiled once or 
twice—in Armance (1827) and Bongo et Noir 
(1830)—before doing justice to his curiously 
individual talent in the Chroniques Italiennes 
and the Chartreuse de Parme, the latter the 
work upon which Balzac exhausted his 
copious vocabulary of praise and hyperbole. 
Against Balzac’s eestacies we may set 
Sainte-Beuve’s reserve. The author of 
Joseph Delorme clearly dislikes, and indeed 
disapproves, the moral tone of the Chartreuse, 
a fact which, considering his usual tolerance, 
is calculated to give an unfair impression on 
the nature of Beyle’s offences. He is not, 


any more than Balzac, a pleasant writer, but 
his substance is harmless compared with that 
of many novelists of the Empire towards 
whom the great critic had no spontaneous 
feeling of conscientious dislike. What re¬ 
pelled him in Beyle was the extension to the 
passions of the sceptical criticism which both 
were ready to apply in politics, art or philo¬ 
sophy. To a formal moralist, the fact that 
Beyle did not really' believe in the over¬ 
mastering strength of disinterested passions 
seems to ofl’er a guarantee against the multi¬ 
plication in his romances of dangerous situa¬ 
tions not vouched for by ancient records; 
and this is to some extent the case; but, on 
the other hand, a sentimentalist may easily 
give a moral colour to his instinctive dislike 
by objecting that no passion can be a worthy 
subject of artistic treatment except in pro¬ 
portion to its disinterested strength, and 
that this quality purifies and ennobles any 
passion, whether it is represented undor cir¬ 
cumstances which make its manifestations a 
crime or not. Beyle lets his heroes commit 
crimes without seemingto care asmuch about 
it as an honest criminal should. They are 
not impelled by the vague necessity that 
plays so large a part in Victor Hugo’s con¬ 
ceptions ; nor, as in Balzac, by the ever¬ 
growing entanglement of slight threads of 
inclination and opportunity; nor, as in writers 
of the highest dramatic power, by the moral 
necessity of co-existing passions to adjust 
themselves to each other in conquest or 
compromise; all that can be done to give 
the effect of truth by circumstantial reali¬ 
sation of every point in the narrative, he 
does with De Foe-like industry and much 
more than De Foe’s intellectual inventiveness 
and insight. But, after all, the writing 
leaves behind it an impression of incom¬ 
pleteness, as if more had been promised than 
was performed : the careless reader who is 
only interested in the story might think that 
the plot was merely not woven up to the 
necessary degree of intricacy ; Sainte-Beuve 
felt something like a hiatus between the 
action and the internal springs which should 
naturally account for it; a more critical 
realist might object that his representations 
really fall short of truth, in spite of the 
laborious analysis which they rest upm, ex¬ 
actly in those regions where the author’s ex¬ 
perience failed, and observation of the pheno¬ 
mena in others was impossible. His works 
remain powerful studies by an artist who 
never achieved mastery in production, and 
are recommended to students with the more 
confidence that they are not likely to fairc 
hole. Editii Simcox. 


ICIXOR LITERATURE. 

Bosuelliana: the Commonplace Book of James 
Bosrcell. With a Memoir and Annotations by 
the Rev. Charles Rogers, LL.D., and Introductory 
Remarks by the Right Hon. Lord Houghton. 
(Printed for the Grampian Club, 1871.) Lord 
Houghton excuses the use of “ Boswellmna ” as 
the title of anecdotes collected by, instead of 
about Boswell, as it was that inscribed by the 
writer upon the original MS. This MS. was sold 
amongst his books, probably by mistake, as his 
private journal was at the same time destroyed by 
his family. After passing into Mr. Pigotts 
hands, it was sold with the remainder of the 
Brockley library, and more recently purchased by 
Lord Houghton. It is now printed for the first 
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time as a whole, but many of the anecdotes, es¬ 
pecially those relating to Dr. Johnson, were used 
in the Life, while others hare been handed down 
by to many gossips and memoir-writers as to be 
more hackneyed now than when they first went 
the round of well-informed society. Perhaps the 
chief interest of the collection is to show that 
Boswell's great talent had a real existence apart 
from the hero upon whom it was mainly expended, 
lie Boswellised himself, his wife, his son, his 
friends, and society in general; and if his atten¬ 
tion had not been concentrated upon the man 
whom he deliberately thought most deserving of 
Boswellian immortality, there is little doubt that 
kis ambition would have led him to elaborate an 
autobiography or memoirs nearly equal in merit 
and interest to his actual work. The jottings in 
bis commonplace book are of very unequal value, 
snd there are many which an ordinary collector 
of ana would have rejected as trivial and point¬ 
less ; but these are exactly' the ones in which his 
genius as an observer and photographer of cha¬ 
racter is most conspicuous: the number of 
traits in the moral physiognomy of the sitter 
seized by the artist is the measure of his fidelity; 
And in the case of all the personages, celebrated 
or ohscure, whose sayings Boswell has thought 
fit to preserve, we have the feeling that, if he had 
preserved observations enough of the same kind re¬ 
specting them, the portrait would have completed 
itself in the same excellent style of art as that which 
immortalises the lexicographer. The memoir, which 
occupies rathermorethan naif the volume, is unpre¬ 
tentious and readable, beiDg based chiefly upon 
Boswell's own letters, especially those to his early 
'friend, Mr. Temple (recently discovered and pub¬ 
lished by Bentley), and some, still in MS., to Sir 
David Dalrymple (Lord Hailes), preserved at New 
Hailes. The writer, by takin^forgranted most of the 
Retails bearing on Boswells intercourse with Dr. 
Johnson, helps to correct the natural popular in¬ 
ference from the notoriety of that intercourse, 
■that the biographer spent his whole life as the 
yhadow of one man, instead of, as was much 
more nearly the case, in the incessant taking of 
silhouettes of all degrees of finish and merit. 
Even Boswell’s vanity appears, on an impartial 
retrospect, as little worse than an eager desire to 
•see and sketch his own figure at its best, leading 
•to droll contortions in the artist which his in¬ 
voluntarily faithful pencil reproduces. He did 
not really mistake or misconceive his powers; he 
only wanted to enjoy, at the same time, the 
pleasures natural to their exercise and the praise 
which fairlv belonged to that exercise. As Lord 
Houghton observes, “the most fantastic dream of 
bis own self-importance would have been fully 
realised ” by an anticipation of the deliberate 
•judgment of posterity, as represented by Mr. Car¬ 
lyle, on his character and merits. It is only con¬ 
trary to the general instincts and usage of sane 
men to dream so much about the exact shape and 
size of the shadow they themselves cast. 

The Life, and Times of Louisa , Queen of Prussia, 
trilh toi Introductory Sketch of Prussian History. 
By Elizabeth Harriot Hudson. In two volumes. 
(London: W. Isbister& Co., 1874.) This long and 
industrious compilation ought to be popular with 
the class who are inclined by taste for the study 
of the Court Circular, and qualified by education 
.to enjoy an equivalent for the Court Circular re¬ 
lating to other Courts than that of Great Britain, 
mid other dates than the current week. In histo¬ 
rical capacity the author is inferior to Miss Strick¬ 
land, who, moreover, had the advantage of writing 
About times concerning which it was a merit to 
have an abundance of even imperfect and trivial 
information. She has consulted a variety of 
.recent works, good, bad, and indiil’erent, but her 
references are given with a sublime generality to 
“Carlyle’ - or “ Alison,” and she^has so little con¬ 
ception of the natural uses mid nature of an 
-authority that she quotes “ Alison ” for such 
“ facts ” ns that Napoleon was seriously anxious 
leai lie should be intercepted by Nelson on bis way 


to Egypt. The history and character of Queen 
Louisa are interesting enough in themselves to 
make it regrettable that the only hook which is 
likely to be written on the special subject in 
English should be so hopelessly unintelligent in its 
execution as to repel everything but idle curiosity 
or the appetite for Court gossip of the dullest—it 
must be added of the most moral and religious— 
sort. 

Life of Dean Alford. (London : Rivingtons.) 
As this book has reached a third edition, we 
suppose that Dean Alford’s admirers think that it 
was a service to his memory to publish it. At all 
events, the unreserve of the editor enables us to 
know him inside and out, for he wrote down 
everything he thought and felt, as he printed all 
that he knew. He was engaged at twenty-two, 
after an attachment of sixteen years, and a brilliant 
career at Cambridge, where he was numbered 
with the “ apostles ” when Tennyson and Hallam 
were members of the college. He had naturally a 
quick and fluent mind, and as he conquered the 
power of early rising and hard work, his combina¬ 
tion of fervent piety with wide, if not intelligent, 
svmpathy, raised him to the rank of an ecclesias¬ 
tical personage. He killed himself bv restlessness: 
at sixty he undertook an edition of the Old Testa¬ 
ment for English readers, in 5,000 pages, to he 
finished in seven years, because, he said, “ editing 
reviews, writing in Good Words, &c., &c., does 
not seem quite heavy material enough for luggage 
for the long journey.” 

He was quicksighted and shortsighted in most 
matters of opinion theological and political, and so 
was always just a few years ahead of the British 
public in his judgments, as in this, which was 
written October 0,1870:— 

“Their ingratitude [that of the French] to Louis 
Napoleon, who did more for them commercially than 
any man in his time, is abominable. But I begin to 
fear the Germans are sot upon building up even 
a greater and falser state of things than tho Fronch 
ever did. Tho French fallacy was supremacy by means 
of an army. The Germans’ is the greater crime of 
universal military life, and by means of it the un¬ 
christianising of Europe : at least I fear so.” 

Borland Hall (Macmillan & Co.) is not an 
advance on Olrig Grange: it contains nothing 
nearly so good as the fifty or sixty pages on the 
father and mother of the heroine. It is a story 
of a Scotch student whose mother has got her 
second husband to disinherit his daughter in her 
favour, staining her conscience for the sake of her 
son. Her death and the knowledge of her guilt 
drive him wild, and he abandons his property to 
look for the children of the disinherited daughter. 
One is a Socialist leader, the other is the girl he 
was in love with when he was a happy student, 
so the recognition sets everything right. The 
mother’s explanation has a good deal of grim 
power in the execution, though the conception is 
cheap; the same may be said of a soliloquy of the 
heros on the question whether a young man 
had better curb his animal nature or idealise it. 
The description of Borland Glen is very crisp and 
good. There are a great many pieces of miscel¬ 
laneous verse inserted in the story on more or less 
exciting and popular topics, that show some readi¬ 
ness of thought and feeling, and are rather like 
the crackling of thorns after all. They may re¬ 
mind some readers of the verse in a book of Mis¬ 
cellanies, partly in prose, called Carls Legacy 
which was published some years ago bv Edmon- 
ston & Douglas. If Olrig Grange is hv the author 
of Carts Legacy, the advance would lie very sur¬ 
prising. 

Tim seventh edition of Mr. Locker's London 
Lyrics (Isbister & Co.) contains eight new poems: 
one, the “ Unrealised Ideal,” is so exquisite in 
execution, that the humility of the sentiment is 
surprising. The final note explains the writer's 
view of the art of which he is decidedly the first 
living master, though he cannot practise it to his 
own satisfaction. In his brief review of his pre¬ 
decessors, it may he doubted whether he does full 
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justice to Moore, and he seems to admire Praed 
without sympathising with him: perhaps the 
way in which he speaks of the two throws some 
light on the qualities and limits of his own gift; 
it is certainly characteristic that a writer with 
such quaint, shy, sincere tenderness should find 
Moores effusive sentiment unreal. 

A Few Pages from Real Life. By 0. I. Os¬ 
borne. (London: Chapman & Hall, 1874.) 
The friends to whom Mrs. Osborne dedicates her 
work must be very unlike the friends of Mr. Peter 
Magnus if they are not amused by it. The author 
appears to he one of those ladies who wander over 
the continent of Europe entering into religious 
controversy with every one they meet. Mrs. 
Osborne began at Folkestone, where she had an 
argument about the comparative probability of the 
miracle of the tribute-money and that of the 
Holy House of Loretto. Her opponent was in¬ 
clined to accept both events as historical, hut 
Mrs. Osborne felt that one must draw the line 
somewhere. She then goes on in this connected 
way:—- 

“ So it seems to me, that according to him, many of 
the Popes having been tho wickedest of men, is fully 
accounted for. 

Archbishop Manning did me the honour to call 
upon me. 

He is vory like the portrait of S. Augustine, by Ary 
Scheffer ; perhaps he sate for him. 

Again, the Romish and High Church parties main¬ 
tain-” 

well, it does not matter very much what they 
maintain, hut it is cheerful to learn that Mrs. 
Osborne has found out that “ water is matter.” 
A little later she says that “ almost any route 
was the same to us,” and, indeed, with her “ all 
roads lead to Rome,” and to condemnation of the 
wicked practices and foolish dogmas of Catho¬ 
licism. 

There are moments when Mrs. Osborne deserts 
theology for a kind of social metaphysics. Thus, 
after lamenting the absence of Condy’s fluid, at 
Stuttgard, she says:—“ Life becomes an objective 
romance to read the endings thereof, when romance 
has been expunged from subjective life.” We have 
copied out this sentence very carefully. It sounds 
like a quotation from Hegel, hut it is so much 
more difficult, that it may be an utterance of the 
Stuttgard school of philosophy, and a result of 
the entire absence of Oondy’s fluid in that district. 
Returning, after one sentence about the Grand 
Duchess of Baden, Mrs. Osborne reconsiders the. 
Stuttgard question, not as before on the d priori 
method, but from the practical side. “ It is such 
a mass of vineyards that an enormous quantity of 
manure is required.” 

Coming from Mrs. Osborne's sanitary meta¬ 
physics to her views of art, we find her saying 
that “ Lord Lytton is dead; he is gone to meet 
the Classics he thought so much about, and a 
greater than any of them.” None of the classics 
were lords, and no doubt Lord Lytton is a good 
deal looked up to in Limbo, where the Classics are. 
Returning to ordinary life, Mrs. Osborne remarks 
that “ there are two common little comforts want¬ 
ing almost everywhere on the Continent—the beds 
never have under blankets, and they are always 
trying to make one drink out of those poisonous 
syphons instead of having proper soda-water in 
bottles.” This is, indeed, to add injury to insult. 
Not that one generally expects beds to have proper 
soda water, even in happy England; hut as they 
have got so far as to possess syphons, they might 
pull themselves together a little, and have soda- 
water which combined propriety with bottles. 

But one must tear oneself away from a Few 
Pages from Real Life. Mrs. Osborne’s sayings are 
like Madame de Sevignd’s cherries. “You take 
the best first, then the second best, and end by 
eating them all.” But time and space prevent us 
from reproducing all the good things in a book, 
which goes far to prove that Mrs. Nickleby may 
have been a Page from Real Life. Editor. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 

Professor Seeley is to give a course of lec¬ 
tures on some period of modern history to the 
ladies’ class at Brighton, in the October term. 

We understand that during the summer session 
Professor Morley has been lecturing on English 
literature to more than 1,5()0 pupils, in his various 
classes in different parts of England. His Univer¬ 
sity College classes in London contain over 120 
pupils, the senior Anglo-Saxon class consisting of 
eight good students, -who can translate English 
into Anglo-Saxon. 

The first volume of Mr. William Chappell’s 
History of Music, including the Egvptian and 
Greek poets, is in the binders’ hands. The second 
volume, dealing with Hebrew music, is to be by 
Dr. Ginsburg, and part of it has been long 
written. The third volume, on mediaeval music, 
will be by Dr. Rimbault. 

Mr. Chappell has now in hand the completion 
of the second volume of his edition of the Rox- 
burghe Ballads for the Ballad Society. 

Mr. Henry Sweet’s History of English Sounds 
is now at press for the Philological Society. Mr. 
Sweet has undertaken to edit An Anglo-Saxon 
Beider for the Clarendon Press, to head its series 
of English School and College Books. 

M. Gaston Paris is going to add to the French 
translation of Diez’s Grammar of the Romance 
Languages, a fourth volume, which will contain: 1, 
a long Introduction on the History of the Romance 
Languages and of Romance Philology; 2, addi¬ 
tions to and important corrections for the three 
volumes of Diez ; 8 , a full analytical table of the 
four volumes. 

A new association is being formed to provide a 
“ Lecturers’ Benevolent and Provident Fund,” and 
afford assistance in time of need to members of a 
laborious profession. 

The Crystal Palace School of Art and Litera¬ 
ture is doing useful work, and the encouragement 
it meets with is satisfactory. The lectures de¬ 
livered in German to the Ladies’ Department by 
I)r. Heinemann have been sufficiently appreciated 
to induce him to publish, as the first of a series, 
his lecture on Albrecht Diirer and Holbein. 

The first sheet of Mr. Henry Cromie’s Rhyme- 
index to the Ellesmere MS. of Chaucer’s Canter¬ 
bury Tales is now in type. It is interesting as 
showing the occasional liberties that Chaucer took 
with his rhymes, making the perfect of have, both 
hadde, to rhyme with the adjectives badde, sadde, 
the perfects ladde, shadde, See., and hade to rhyme 
with blade and spade. 

The New Shakspere Society now numbers 401 
members. Dr. Ingleby’s General Introduction to 
Part I. of the Society’s series of Shakspere Allu¬ 
sion Books is in the press, and the first part of the 
Society’s Transactions, which has been long in 
type, is nearly ready for issue. 

At the recent sale of the late Sir William Tite's 
library, the British Museum acquired two volumes 
of cuttings from a MS. missal of the beginning of 
the fifteenth century. The cuttings comprise a 
large number of initial letters of various designs, 
together with a certain number of miniatures, 
some of which are executed with the greatest 
skill. They are of particular interest as specimens 
of English art of the period, of which there are 
not too many examples extant; and could not 
find a more appropriate resting-place than the 
Department of MSS. of the British Museum. The 
MS. from which they have been so barbarously 
extracted must have been a remarkably handsome 
volume, which might have borne comparison with 
the Sherborne missal, a finely illuminated MS. of 
the same period, now in the possession of the Duke 
of Northumberland. 

We are glad to see the pleasant feeling that 
prevails between some of the leading German and 


French philologists. Professor Schade, of Konigs- 
berg, the editor of the Wissenschaftliche Mcmats- 
hefte, has printed in it a most kindly article on 
the French Romania, doing full justice to it and 
its editors, Messrs. Paul Meyer and Gaston Paris, 
and wishing them and his fellow-workers on the 
Seine, Loire, and Garonne all success. Professor 
Schade protests against those so-called national 
prejudices, which, covering themselves with the 
cloak of a false patriotism, are, in fact, only the 
product of impudent ignorance, and most hinder¬ 
ing to the development of civilisation. 

Professor Delies is lecturing at Bonn on the 
Historical Grammar of the English Language. 

Professor Horstxann continues his Early 
English texts from the Laird MS. 108 in the 
Archivfiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen : in 
No. 51 he printed “The Life of St. Alexis; ” in 
No. 52, “ The Sayings of St. Bernard, and the 
Vision of St. Paul.” In the same No. 62 appeared 
a print of the “History of Arthur,” from the 
Early English version of Wace’s Brut in the Har- 
leian MS. 24, edited by Dr. Boddeker. 

Wb learn from Rolybiblion that M. Oh. Emile 
Ruelle has just completed a work entitled Bib¬ 
liography of Gaul, which will be at once printed. 
It contains about 0,000 articles, and is divided 
into two parts, the first giving under the name of 
each author as complete a list as possible of his¬ 
torical works relating to Gaul; and the second 
having the subject-matter arranged in topogra¬ 
phical or scientific groups. M. Ruelle’s work will 
doubtless meet with a favourable reception from 
students of bibliography and archaeology. 

The Academy of Floral Games has very much 
to answer for. Its prizes for 1874 called into ex¬ 
istence no less than 022 copies of verses; namely, 
73 odes, 43 poems, 30 epistles, 3 discourses in 
verse, 85 idylls, 59 elegies, 3 ballads, 36 fables, 
36 sonnets to the Viigin, 249 miscellaneous poems, 
beside 9 discourses in prose. How the butter- 
mongers and trunk-makers must bless the Aca¬ 
demy of Floral Games! 

The French papers announce the death of Lu- 
dovic Vieillot, music and song publisher. Among 
his publications were the first songs of G. Nadaud, 
the complete works of Charles Colmance, Mahiet 
de la Chesneraye, L. Festeau, E. Donnd, C. Gille, 
and the composers J. Darcier, J. Couplet, and V. 
Didier. In all he published about 50,000 songs, 
10,000 with their music. He had also formed a 
theatrical and musical library of 0,000 volumes, 
many of which are very rare, and his house was 
described by a friend as “ a perfect Louvre of 
song.” 

The announcement of the death, at Griitz, on 
June 12, of Vincenz Zusner, recalls the name of 
an Austrian poet whose patriotic lyrics and vers 
de societc have been almost forgotten _ by his 
countrymen, except in Stvria, where his songs 
may still be heard among tie hardy mountaineers, 
with whom they have long ranked as the most 
cherished of their national poetry. Zusner, who 
had Attained a great age, and outlived his few 
relatives and the greater number of his contem¬ 
poraries, has left his fortune, which was consider¬ 
able, to local charitable institutions. 

Professor Unger has contributed a valuable 
addition to antiquarian literature in his recently 
published Bostola Siigur, a collection of legendary 
stories of the lives of the Apostles, their strife for 
the spread of Christianity, and their death by 
martyrdom. These sagas were originally taken 
from Latin sources, and as many of them occur 
in Icelandic MSS. of about the year 1200, it seems 
probable that most of them came into existence 
during the last half of the twelfth century. In 
the thirteenth century several of them were re¬ 
vised and augmented by extracts from the Fathers 
and the usual encyclopaedic works of the Middle 
Ages, such as the Historia Scholastica and Specu¬ 
lum Historiale. Unger has in this edition col¬ 
lected the various versions of these sagas, and 
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collated for the purpose various MSS., of which 
the greater part are to be found in the Arne- 
Magnaean collection in Copenhagen. The editor's 
preface, occupying thirty pages, describes the dif¬ 
ferent MSS. which he has used ; we may repeat 
one curious observation to the effect that one of 
the MSS. from Iceland had been cut up and 
used to make shoes of, a fate that has destroyed 
many a valuable Iceland parchment. The work 
Ib published by Bentzen, of Christiania. 

The once famous political writer, C. N. David, 
died at Copenhagen on June 13, in his eighty- 
second year. 

Ironical commentators on our progress and 
civilisation are very fond of pointing out that the 
barbarous laws against conjuration and witchcraft 
were not repealed until the reign of George II. 
A curious illustration of the working of these laws 
nearly two centuries ago is contained in the fol¬ 
lowing extract from a letter, preserved amongst 
the unpublished State papers, of Francis North, 
afterwards Lord Keeper of the Great Seal. At 
the time of writing North was a Lord Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas ; he was at Exeter 
on circuit, and writes from there on August 19, 
1082, to Sir Leoline Jenkins:— 

"Hero havo been 3 old women condemned for 
witchcraft; your curiosity will make you enquire of 
their circumstances. I shall only tell you, what I 
had from my Brother Raymond before whom they 
were tried, that they were tho most old dccrepid 
despicable miserable creatures y‘ ho ever saw, a 
painter would havo chosen them out of tho whole 
country for figures of that kind to have drawn by, 
the oridenco against them was very full & fancifull, 
but their own confessions exceeded it—they appeared 
not only weary of their lives but to have a great deal 
of skill to convict themselves; their descriptions of 
the sucking devills with sawcer eyes was so naturall, 
that the jury could not chuse but belcere them. S r . 

I find the countrey so fully possessed against them, 
that though some of the virtuosi may think these 
things tho effects of confederacy melancholy or delu¬ 
sion, & that young folkes are altogether as quick- 
sighted as tlioy who are old and iufirmo, yet wee can 
not repreivo them, without appearing to denye the 
very being of witches, which as it is contrary to law, 
so I think it would be ill for his Ma ,lr * service, for it 
may give tho faction occasion to set afoot the old 
trade of witchfinding y' may cost many innocent 
persons their lives, w b this justice will prevont.” 

The letters of Matthew Prior, which were in¬ 
cluded in our summary of the contents of the 
Macclesfield papers, now belonging to the British 
Museum (see Academy for February 21,1874), 
do not appear, upon examination, to possess much 
literary or biographical interest. They are chiefly 
short semi-official communications to the Under¬ 
secretary of State, John Ellis, giving the chief 
items of continental news during Prior's mission 
to the Hague and Paris, a period ranging from 
July, 1695 to July, 1699. We give here the few 
passages which most attracted our attention. 

Writing from the “ Hague y* ’f July, ’95,” 
Prior concludes:— 

“ I have printed in Dutch and French the bom¬ 
barding St. Malo, and distributed it to all the Minis¬ 
ters anil Politicians hero, to tho great discouragement 
of some of our Nouvcllists, who giro a certain French 
turn to our affairs when they relate them.” 

Another letter, dated June 5, 1796, has an allu¬ 
sion to one of his minor writings:— 

“I ought to be angry with you for drawing up a 
letter of immoderate praises in the name of Mr. Secre¬ 
tary, which I hope IIo only subscribed ns tho King 
docs tho circular letter, and for recapitulating the 
same Praises in your own of the next post the Hth, 
however my resentment at this time shall go no further 
then to tell you that I wish the Poem but half so 
good in its kind as your Prose upon it, and that having 
written what you will see to Mr. Secretary 1^ have no 
moro to trouble you with then that I am &c.' 

“Mr. Secretary ” we would fain believe to bo 
Prior's friend and patron, Charles Montague, 
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afterwards Earl of Halifax, though it was hardly 
his official designation at that time. 

Our next selection exhibits the poet hard at 
work on the details of the Treaty of Rvswiek, 
which was signed on September 11 following. 

“ Hu? : J c ?') Alls' ltt)7. 

“ Our own affair is (Go! be thanked) in agitation, 
and is doing as most tilings in this world with violence 
and hurry, you that have been in business in all its 
shapes know so well how it happens in these eases 
that you will easily excuse my not answering yours of 
the S'* sooner, and believe mo that the 8 last days of 
my life have been not unlike every day of poor Car- 
donnel’s, that is, writing my self blind, and going to 
bed at 3 in the morning without having eaten my 
supper: if all this trado ends in a Peace I shall not 
regrett my pains, our Ministers are every day at it, 
and I think it advances everyway but towards Vienne, 
these peoplo (like those in the Scripture) must be 
compelled to come in, and necessity which they say 
has no law must give us Jus pacis.” 

Cardonnel was the hard-working secretary of 
the Duke of Marlborough. 

We have space but for one elegant extract from 
his correspondence after reaching Paris. This is 
dated Paris, Sept. 6, and runs thus:— 

“I have nothing worth troubling Mr. Secretary 
with, and am not in a very good stilo at present, 
having been for these 3 dajs past with Custom house 
officers and Porters fighting and squabbling about 
les petits droits et les aidis d'entree, so that Maltotier, 
chien and bovgre are the civilest words that have come 
ont of my mouth. I have only time to alter the 
language one moment, whilst I tell you that I am 
most truly, &c.” 

A volume of miscellaneous correspondence in 
the same collection contains a few letters of 
Richard Steele to Ellis, chiefly remarkable from 
their having been written before he had abandoned 
the profession of arms for that of letters ; they are 
dated between March and July, 1704. It may he 
worth while to print one as a specimen: — 

. “March 25, 170J, 

** Land-Giitti J-Fort. 

“ S r , 

“ I was ordered hither on a sudden, or had 
waited on you to receive your commands, but indeed 
I do not trouble you only to make my apology for 
that, but also to desire your Freindship and interest 
to the Iluko of Ormond in my behalfo: What I would 
pretend to is a Troop in a Regiment of Ifragoons 1 
understand he is going to raise to he commanded by 
His Grace himself: This request is the more reason¬ 
able for that it is no advancement of my post in the 
digniiy, but the income of it only, since I am already 
a Captain. If I can be so fortunate as to have any 
encouragement from you in this matter, I'll' hasten to 
town. In the mean time any commands from you 
will bo receiv'd as a very great Honour to, S r , 

“ Y r most obedient Humble Servant, 

“Richd. STEEI.E.” 

Endorsed “ Capt. Steolo.” 

Mb. Haxliweu/s “ Hint on the Date of Corio- 
Innus, and possibly other Roman Plays,” was 
communicated last night to the New Shakspere 
Society, by Mr. l'umivall. It is this, that on 
comparing the different early editions—1570, 
1505, 1000, 1012—of Sir Thomas North's Plu¬ 
tarch's Rues , to find out which of these editions 
Shakspere used for his Roman plays, Mr. Ilalliwell 
had noticed many small differences between the 
editions, and had in one case, in Vonolanus , hit on 
a wortl, “vnfortunate,” altered by the 1012 edi¬ 
tion from the former ones’“ vnfortunatelv,” which 
“ vnfortunate ” was the word used by Shakspere 
in his Tragedy of Voriolanus. This was therefore 
priind facie evidence that Shakspere used the 
1012 edition of North for his Voriolanus, if not 
for his other Roman Plays. Here are the' ex¬ 
tracts:— ‘ 

Shaxspkkk, Coriolanus, Act V. sc. iii. 1.9G-8, Tragedies 
p. 27, or 625, ed. Booth : 

Volum. . . . Thinke withjthy selfe. 

How more vn fortunate then all lining women 
Are we come hither. . . . 


Sib T. Nobth’s Plutarch. 1612, p. 254 : 

But think new with thy selfe, how much more 
vnfortunate then all the women lining, we are come 
hither. . . . 

Ed. 1603 and 1596: 

But think now with thy selfe how much more un¬ 
fortunately then all the women liuing we are come 
hither. 

Ed. 1579: 

But thinke now with thy selfe, hoice much more vn- 
fortunathj, then all the women liuinge we are come 
hcthcr. 

Coupling this fact with the other that Mr. 
Paton claims to have established, namely, that 
Shakspere’s own copy of the 1(312 edition of 
North's Plutarch, with his initials W. S., is now 
in the Greenock Library, we have a strong prima 
facie case for the use of that edition by Shakspere in 
Ids Voriolanus ; for, as Dyce well says, this Play “ is 
proved by the style to have been one of the author’s 
latest compositions.” But is the evidence anything 
more than prima facie ? Without doubt, Shakspere 
may have altered the “unfortunately” of the 
earlier editions, to the happier “ unfortunate ” of 
his text, from his ewn instinct and ear, without 
seeing the edition of 1612, just as he altered, by 
ear, “the naughtie seede and cockle of insolencte 
and sedition” (North, p. 229, ed. 1612), of the 
earlier editions (the 1696, at least), into 

The cockle of Rebellion, Insolence, Sedition. 

(Cor. III. i.) 

But if we compare the long line with “ vnfortu- 
natelv,” with other like ones that Dr. Abbott has 
collected (S/iak. Gram. pp. 405-7), we may see 
that it would have been at least allowable. 1. If 
the extra syllable is to come in the middle, tho 
line being scanned with a central pause:— 

How more | unfortunately | than all | living | wo¬ 
men.—Cor. 

Shalll | attend | your lordship? || Aug. Atan|y time | 
fore noou.— M.fer M., H. ii. 160 ; see XI. iv. 141-2. 
For end|ing theo I no sooner. || Thou hast | nor youth 
| nor age. — M. for M., III. i. 32. 

That I 1 am touch'd | with maduess. || Make not | im¬ 
possible.— lb., V. i. 51. 

Did in | your name | receive it: |] pardon | the fault | 

I pray.— T. G. of V., I. i. 40. 

2. If the extra syllable is to come at the end:— 
How more | unfor|tunate|ly than | all livjing wom|en. 

Cor. 

X T pon | our honsje’s thatch, | whiles a | more fros|ty 
peopjlo.— Hen. V., III. v. 24. 

Unto | apoor | but worth|y gent|leman | she’swed|ded. 

Cgmb., I. i. 7. 

I do | beseech | you, par|don me, | I may | not show 
| it. —Rich. II., V. ii. 70. 

On the whole, then, Mr. Halliwell's hint may he 
held a good one, for which, as for countless former 
services, Shaksperean students will be grateful to 
him. 

A oooi) deal of attention has lately been paid 
to the daughters of Louis XV. Attempts have 
been made by some to prove that one of the six 
was a saint, by others to prove that three at least 
were stained with abominable crimes. Both are 
alike unsuccessful. Mdme. Louiso appears, from 
an article by M. Jules Soury in tlie Revue des 
Deter Mondes, to have been diseased in mind 
and body, a mixture of wounded vanity, ambition, 
casuistry, and intrigue. The others had, in greater 
or less degree, the merits and defects of the house 
of Bourbon. Voluptuous and full-blooded, devoted 
to the pleasures ot the table and the chase, with 
constitutions prone to hereditary disease, and good 
natural abilities debased by the wretched educa¬ 
tion of the convent and the Court, and soured by 
the disappointments of a useless life, they were 
but ill-fitted to bolster up a falling dynasty, to 
foster the feeling of loyalty in an exasperated 
people, to recommend the precepts of Ultramon- 
tanism to a nation of sceptics and Encyclopedists. 
Their influence over their unhappy niece, Marie 
Antoinette, was for evil, as she herself at last 


recognised. Their language was too free for the 
by no means fastidious courtiers of the eighteenth 
century. The affection which they bore their 
father, one of the redeeming traits in their clia^ 
racter, deep and self-sacrificing as it was, was too 
effusive to escape scandal. The little traits which 
distinguished the sisters, except the scheming 
devotee Louise, and perhaps the timid Sophie, 
are well brought out by M. Soury, who is a 
careful student and able exponent of cha¬ 
racter. Their dispositions were mainly Bour¬ 
bon, intermingled with some Polish traits in¬ 
herited from their mother, Maria Leczinkska, 
whose joyless destiny irresistibly reminds us 
of Catharine of Braganza, as the records of the 
Louis Quinze period so often recall the vivid 
pages of Pepys and the England of his day. 
The record of their lives is in itself no great con¬ 
tribution to history. The eldest, Elizabeth, be¬ 
came the wife of the third son of Philip V. of 
Spain, afterwards Duke of Parma, a dissolute, 
weak-minded prince, who was always out at 
elbows. She was known as the poor Duchess, 
and was saved from utter misery by her love for 
her children, a feature which she shared in com¬ 
mon with her father, Louis XV. The others 
were never married. Mdme. Louise, the youngest, 
retired in 1770 to the Carmelite monastery of 
St. Denis, her “ aDgel ” being Julienne de Mac- 
Mahon, and became the mainspring of Jesuit in¬ 
trigues and Ultramontane intolerance, and a pas¬ 
sionate collector of all sorts of relics, especially- 
the entire bodies of saints. Only two, Adelaide 
and Victoire, were living when the Revolution 
—which their father had but too surely foreseen, 
and had done his best to render inevitable—burst 
upon Prance. They fled to Rome, and, on the 
approach of the revolutionary armies, to Trieste, 
where Victoire died in May, 1799. Her sister, 
the impetuous and masculine Adelaide, did not 
long survive her, and died in great obscurity on 
February 18, 1800. All who are interested in 
the domestic history of the period which pre¬ 
ceded the great Revolution should turn to this 
article. M. Soury has consulted the chief works, 
recently published and a number of inedited 
documents, and he has invested with wonderful 
life and reality the biography of these last daugh¬ 
ters of the House of Prance. 


BOIES OF TRAVEL. 

A recent Consular Report on the public works 
of Portugal, tells us that road-making, after some 
years of activity, is at standstill; a tramway has, 
within the last few years, been made from Oporto 
to the mouth of the river Douro, a league away, 
and is now in full working order; a steam tram¬ 
way is projected to Villa do Conde, twenty miles 
north of Oporto, which, besides carrying passengers 
and goods, may possibly find a profitable source of 
traffic in the iron ores which exist at the north 
terminus. It is not, however, as yet publicly 
established that these ores are rich enough to pay 
for transport to Great Britain. A line of railway 
is also being made from Oporto to Braga, and it is 
intended that the railroad should cross the Douro 
by a bridge, and connect the northern line with 
that from Oporto to Lisbon. 

We shall certainly have severe measure dealt 
out to us by posterity, and it is fortunate that 
those who come after us will be able to vent their 
spite only on our memories or our bones. Wo 
are using all the coal in the earth' at an ever- 
increasing rate, and it now appears that sulphur, 
in Europe at least, will not hold out much longer. 
It is estimated that the sulphur in Sicily will be 
exhausted in from fifty to sixty years, there are 
about 260 sulphur-mines in the island, producing 
about 1,800,000 quintals yearly, beside the enor¬ 
mous quantity which is lost through defective 
methods of working. In 1871,1,725,000 quintals 
were exported, of which England took from 
500,000 to 600,000, and France about 400,000 
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quintals. The ore contains from 15 to 40 per cent, 
of pure sulphur, but the average amount extracted 
is only 14 per cent. The sulphur fetches at 
the pit's mouth about 6 fr. 00 c. The estimate 
of the approaching failure of the supply in Sicily 
appears to be well-founded, as may be gathered 
from an article in the Revue des Deux Monde*, 
summarising a report addressed by Signor Parodi 
to the Italian Government. 

Happily, the place of sulphur is in great part 
supplied by pyrites of iron, which is very cheap 
and widely diffused, and 800,000 tons of which 
nre used in Europe annually. Pyrites is used for 
the manufacture of sulphuric acid, and though 
the iron extracted from it is of very inferior 
quality, it often yields a considerable quantity of 
copper, which doubles its commercial value. 
Again, large quantities of sulphuric acid are used 
in various manufactures, and pass into the refuse; 
if this refuse be chemically treated, perhaps as 
much as 1,000,000 quintals of pure sulphur might 
be extracted from it. Directly and indirectly, 
therefore, pyrites will supply the place of sulphur, 
if the latter fail, as fail it undoubtedly must in 
Sicily in little more than half a century. 

A richly illustrated work on Italy, under the 
title of Italiev, eine Wanderung von den Alpen bis 
su?n Aetna, has been announced by Messrs. Engel- 
horn, of Stuttgart, as ready for the press. From 
the sample of the letterpress and illustrations 
that we have seen, we are disposed to regard it as 
one of the best finished and most perfect works of 
the kind that has as yet appeared, and the pub¬ 
lishers deserve much praise for their enterprise in 
venturing upon the undertaking. It is to ap- 
pearin twenty-fpurnumbers, and will contain about 
400 pages in all, and upwards of 300 woodcuts, 
which illustrate the scenery, the customs, dress, 
and appearance of the people, and the historical, 
archaeological and other interesting remains of 
the Italian peninsula. 

The last mail brings the intelligence that the 
winter in Persia has been unusually severe. Even 
now the Elburz mountains, lying north of Teheran, 
are covered with snow, and snow was still lying 
about Teheran as late as March. The capital had 
suffered considerably from a very severe thunder¬ 
storm, accompanied by a violent wind, which up¬ 
rooted several large trees and unroofed many 
houses, damaging a great amount of property. 
The lightning struck one of the minarets of the 
city gates leading to the Shamram district, throw¬ 
ing it to the ground and killing a number of asses 
which were standing under it. This gate was 
a very fair specimen of modem Persian architec¬ 
ture, though it would not bear comparison with 
the few existing monuments of the Sassanian 
period. Its copings were of enamelled tiling and 
mosaic, so that at a distance it was a very effective 
object. The harvest for this year of grain, fruit, 
and grapes is expected to be much above the 
average. It is reported that part of Baron Reuter's 
staff for the construction of the railway from 
Resht to Teheran have left the country. 

It is stated that the first collection of the plants 
of Hongkong ever sent to the British Museum has 
been forwarded by the Rev. James Lamont. The 
consignment is composed of 350 specimens, includ¬ 
ing 53 ferns, all indigenous to Hongkong. Mr. 
Lamont hopes shortly to be able to send further 
specimens, so that in course of time a com¬ 
plete collection will doubtless be found in the 
British Museum Herbarium. It is believed that 
at present Kew is the only place which possesses 
anything like a Hongkong collection. 

In a recent communication to the Paris Geo¬ 
graphical Society, the Abbd Durand, librarian of 
the Society, gives particulars of the explorations 
of the chief of the French mission of Loango, in 
the province of Kacongo. One of the principal 
rivers of the province, the Chiloango, navigable 
for steam-boats and row-boats, runs through fer¬ 
tile valleys in the midst of magnificent forests, 
which fringe the stream from its source to its 


junction with the sea. It is the great commercial 
highway between Mbomn and Loanda, and the 
natives entrust their palm oil to the current enclosed 
in large tubes tied together seven or eight in a 
batch. The tide carries them, with their owners, 
down to Landana, where they are brought to land 
and sold to Europeans. The other products of 
the country are brought down on rafts in a similar 
way. There are five European trading establish¬ 
ments on the river. The palm which produces the 
oil grows abundantly and without culture, and 
the natives are entirely employed in getting the 
oil. Each tree produces, on the average, a quan¬ 
tity of oil valued at from 25 francs to 30 francs 
per annum. Kacongo, although considered to be 
a province of Loango, forms a kingdom ef itself, 
and has for its capital Ringudld. The name of the 
last king was Don Jao Capitao Mempolo; he died 
some years ago, but his burial has not yet taken 
place, owing to some foolish custom or super¬ 
stition prevailing in the country. The nephew, 
who is heir to the throne, therefore governs under 
the title of regent until his uncle is buried. His 
name is Muata Bona. 

A pamphlet, recently published in Paris by 
M. Dubuisson, gives interesting details of the 
extraordinary development of railway communi¬ 
cation in Peru. This favoured country, with its 
variety of climate, its inexhaustible mines, its 
wonderful flora and fauna, possesses two sources 
of wealth superior even to these—nitrate of soda 
and guano. The quantity of nitrate of soda ex¬ 
ported rose from 1,800,000 quintals in 1860 to 
almost 4,000,000 in 1872, while the guano ex¬ 
ported, of the value in 1863 of 65,000,000 francs, 
had risen to 225,000,000 francs in the two years 
1871-1872, or an average of 112,500,000 francs 
per annum. To bring this vast wealth within 
reach of European enterprise, Peru now possesses, 
or will shortly possess, eleven lines of railway be¬ 
longing to the State, and nine to private companies, 
beside two which are partly public and partly 
private property, or in all 2,030 miles of railway, 
constructed at "a total cost of about 36,000,0004 
sterling. The most remarkable of these lines are— 
that from Callao and Lima to Oroga, about half- 
finished, a triumph of engineering, which crosses 
the Andes at a height of 15,000 feet above the 
level of the sea; that from Cuzco to Juliaca 
and Puno, 230 miles in length, on the lofty 

? lateau of the Andes, at a mean elevation of 
4,000 feet; and that from Mejia to Arequipa 
and Puno, 339 miles in length, establishing a com¬ 
munication between the Pacific Ocean and Lake 
Titicaca, 13,902 feet above the level of the sea. 

A French resident in South America has pre¬ 
sented to the Museum at Nancy the embalmed 
head of a slain Indian chief, from the banks of 
the Amazon, named Micanapita. The head, which 
has the hair attached, is reduced to about half the 
original size; and the Dfbats states that there are 
only eight heads thus embalmed known in Euro¬ 
pean collections. They are worn as trophies by 
the Jivaros, a tribe of the warlike family of the 
Guaranis, which is spread over the east of South 
America. The Jivaros inhabit the countries 
bordering on the Maraynon, especially to the 
north, where they are dependent on the Republic 
of Ecuador. They are continually at war with 
their neighbours, the Aguarunas, and the heads 
which are subjected to this operation are usually 
those of Aguaruna chiefs. The head is first 
boiled, then the skin is detached from the bones, 
stuffed, and dried by smoking or by means of 
heated stones. Holes are then bored in it, and it 
is hung by a cord and decorated with the plumage 
of humming-birds and long cotton fringes. The 
general effect is highly artistic, and an extremely 
elegant trophy is the result; but we are assured 
that, so far as the object is to preserve the features 
in a recognisable condition, this mode of embalm¬ 
ing is not a success. 

From a recent report of the Austrian Govern¬ 
ment on the Vienna Exhibition, we gather the 


following interesting particulars respecting the 
increase of means of communication in various 
parts of the globe, during the last six years, 
lanes of telegraph wire have increased from 
57,160 to 77,000 geographical miles, and a com¬ 
plete line now runs from San Francisco across the 
continent of America and the Atlantic, through 
Europe and Siberia, to the mouth of the Amur on 
the eastern confines of Asia; while branch lines 
connect India, Japan and Australia. The mileage 
of railways has increased during the same period 
from 24,500 to 37,300 miles ; and a calculation has 
been arrived at that no less than four millions of 
people are daily conveyed by this species of 
locomotion. By means of the postal service it is 
calculated that 3,300 millions of letters circulate 
annually, or about nine and a quarter millions a 
day, or 100 a second. In 1800 the value of the 
exports and imports over tho face of the globe, 
amounted, according to an Austrian statistician, 
Herr Kolb, to about 15,000 millions of florins, or 
1,500 millions sterling; while ten years later, 
according to a French calculation, it had increased 
to 23,170 millions of florins, or no less than fifty- 
four per cent. 


JTXE8 JANIE. 


It was not only around the grave of Jules Janin, 
“ homme de lettres,” as he was ever pleased to call 
himself, that poets, Academicians, scholars, states¬ 
men, journalists, and comedians, assembled in the 
morning of last Monday. It was the grave of 
French criticism, the tomb of that wholly modem 
art of dissection and analysis that spurs and 
"inspires all others, and which in France appears 
to be dwindling into bald descriptions and spirit¬ 
less summaries. Jules Janin and Thdophile Gau¬ 
tier lost, there remains no dictator in literature, 
no supreme judge, scarcely an examiner, save 
perhaps the pale copy of both—M. Paul de Saint- 
Victor. The old fearless fanatic lovers of art of 
the Romantique period, the enthusiasts who would 
walk through a city alive with revolution to wit¬ 
ness a promising premibre, who cut the damp leaves 
of a new book reverently and amorously—these 
have disappeared in rapid succession, and their 
place is likely to remain vacant. Gustave Planche, 
the greatest, was the first to go; then followed 
Sainte-Beuve, Thdophile Gautier, and Saint-Marc 
Girardin. Lastly, he who was popularly con¬ 
sidered to overtop them all, died a week ago at 
that sunny villa at Passy, whence bulletins of 
health had been issued for many months past. 
The race is extinct for the present: the last man 
of letters has departed. And, brilliant as the 
literary era closed by the Empire was in some re¬ 
spects, it was something to remain a man of 
letters, pure and simple, in the atmosphere of 
delicate bribery, of fascinating corruption, formed, 
as it were, by the smoke of fusillades of the coup 
d'etat.. While poets, professors, journalists, were 
seeking, or at any rate accepting, sinecures as libra¬ 
rians of libraries that only existed in castles in Spain, 
as secretaries to gentlemen whose correspondence 
consisted in billets doiuv and police reports, while 
unfortunately many of the hands that had penned 
some of the masterpieces of modern French litera¬ 
ture were fumbling furtively in Caesar’s privy 

? urse, Jules Janin remained the critic of the 
Mbat.s, accepted Bdranger's advice, “ No dois rien.” 
This should be kept in mind by whoever judges 
his life and works. Courted by Imperialists and 
Orloanists, he maintained a literary integrity that 
no champion of either side has ever attempted 
to assail. His cringes and con trees were performed 
to pet writers, never to political patrons. He 
spoke bold praise of Victor Hugo at a time when 
to render justice to the author of the Chatiments 
was to insult the author of the Vie de Char. 

The early pages of Jules Janin's biography are 
blurred and doubtful. He was born at Saint- 
Etienne in 1804. “ Oh, mil huit cent quatre 1 la 

belle dpoque pour naitre! ” he wrote with charac¬ 
teristic egotism in one of his prefaces. The sound 
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classical education he was accustomed to prove 
rather too frequently and emphatically in the 
columns of the Dibats was obtained at the Lyceum 
of Lyons. In his preface to the Contes Nouveaux, 
Janin narrates how, at fifteen, a prodigy of learn¬ 
ing, he was sent to Paris to complete his studies 
at the Lycde Saint Louis. His father, a pro¬ 
vincial barrister, was poor, and an old aunt, of 
whom Janin makes frequent mention in his letters 
and autobiographical sketches, offered to de¬ 
fray the expense of a Parisian education. A 
curious manage was installed on the heights of the 
Latin—a young, undisciplined, pleasure-loving 
student, an old provincial bourgeoise, with one 
idea, one aim—the happiness, tne glory of her 
“ cher Jules.” The exile of Sainfc-Etienne, how¬ 
ever, made but a poor figure at Saint Louis, where 
his rivals were Boitard, Lerminier, Sainte-Beuve, 
and Lacenaire, the poet murderer, the “ Manfred 
du ruisseau,” as Gautier called him. Janin took 
no prizes. He was classed among the ne’er-do- 
weels. “ H faisait de l’Opposition 1 ” Burnouf, his 
professor, said. He was liberal, with vague Bona- 
partist leanings, like all the Young France of the 
Restoration, and complained bitterly that the 
sword and musket Napoleon had placed in each 
lycden’s hand was thrown aside under Louis 
XVIII. for a crucifix and a breviair. On leaving 
college he seems to have occupied for some time a 
stool in a solicitor’s office. But the salary of a 
lawyer's clerk was scarcely a month’s revenue for 
the spendthrift gourmet who was to develops into 
the editor of the “ Olassiques de la Table ” and 
the President of the Bacchanalian Oaveau. He be¬ 
came a private tutor, giving lessons at five francs 
an hour “ in all the sciences I knew nothing 
about,” as he subsequently confessed. His tem¬ 
porary profession seems to have yielded consider¬ 
able profits, for, according to the critic’s own account, 
his life at that epoch was anything but an ascetic 
one. With his dog Azoc, with the grisettes he has 
sung with hyperbolical effusion of tenderness, the 
tutor found time to pay riotous Bohemian visits to 
Romainville, to sup at Vdfour's in gallant com¬ 
pany, and distinguish himself at the most notorious 
barriere balls. His was not a severe scholarly ex¬ 
perience ; it was an education to fit a man for the 
easy composition of dessert ditties, rather than 
the shrewd and elegant criticism of forty years’ 
literature. His pupils fell away from him every 
summer, and Janin wrs obliged at these periods to 
do penance on homely fare, and in solitude, for 
the self-indulgence of his seasons of prosperity. 
He read much during these long lenten days, and 
curiously enough, his favourite author was Geof¬ 
frey, the critic of the First Empire, a very Jeffrey, 
who denied to the last that Talma was anything 
nobler than a mountebank. This reading sug¬ 
gested to the pupilless tutor an expedient for set¬ 
ting himself once for all beyond the reach of 
poverty. He would keep the wolf from the door 
with a paper barricade—become a journalist. A 
former schoolfellow presented him to the staff of 
an insignificant theatrical publication, La Lor¬ 
gnette, and Janin received the Ambigu Comique as 
his sphere of dramatic criticism. He contributed 
to the Lorgnette during eight months. “ It was,” 
he says, “ an acrid, bilious sheet. Every day there 
was a new sarcasm, a new subject of violent in¬ 
dignation. We were all vindictive without 
hatred, and cruel without knowing it.” At the 
end of this obscure apprenticeship he passed over 
to the Figaro, which had just been started, and 
which owes a great part of its early success to 
Janin s jovial and aggressive spirit. Here his 
Orleanist sympathies found free vent. When the 
Due de Montmorency was received a member of 
the Academy, Janin composed a laughable parody 
of the discours de riception, and signed it “ Le Due 
de Montmorency.” The Duke complained : Janin 
was ready with an ingenious explanation. He 
avowed gravely that the fact of the Duke’s elec¬ 
tion was unknown to him. The burlesque discours 
de reception was that of a Montmorency wine 
merchant who had just become a membre of the 


local literary institute. Bamave was a retracta¬ 
tion, a violent satire on the house of Orleans, al¬ 
beit M. Janin proclaimed his consistency in these 
lines: “ L’Opposition a dto ma vie a moi, comme & 
d’autres la defense du pouvoir est leur vie. Le 

S remier qui a jetd des paroles d’opposition aprhs 
uillet, et qui les a signdes, e’est moi.” But the 
critic forgot to add that before July he prepared 
and demanded the Revolution. At the time of 
his engagement on the Figaro, Janin published 
his most celebrated romance, L’Ane Mart, ou la 
Femme GuUlotinie. It has always remained 
doubtful whether this extraordinary composition 
was designed as a serious literary essay, or as a 
caricature of the Romantique style. The Roman- 
tiques accepted it as a profession of faith, and 
hailed the author as a convert, a new-born fanatic. 
He was even asked to collaborate in that typical 
Romantique drama, the Tour de Neele. 

Janin’s second novel was La Confession, a philo¬ 
sophic story worthv of Diderot, and probably 
suggested by him. Then followed Bamave, 1831 •, 
a volume of Contes Fantaetiques and Contes Lit- 
tb-aires, 1832; Contes Nouveaux, 1833; a series of 
tales of all countries, begun in 1833 and con¬ 
cluded in 1836 ; the Chemin de Traverse, which is 
in a great measure a picture of the author's early 
experiences, 1836. During all these years his pen 
was busy in a number of periodicals. He passed 
from the Figaro to the Quotidierme, thence to the 
Messager, and finally to tho Dibats, where without 
intermission the weekly feuiUeton bearing the 
famous initials “ J. J. ” appeared during forty 
ears. Insensibly, as fame and fortune came to 
im, his style changed, his task refined, and at the 
same time grew less exclusive, less subservient to 
personal and political likings and antipathies. The 
critic of 1840 was a hard and bitter censor. Jovial 
companion as he was, he never forgave a slight, an 
indignity. The gaiety with which he dissected an 
enemy was the bitterest part of the punishment. 
He was never in earnest, never held a victim 
worth the executioner’s serious ire. He struck en 
passant, and humming lightly went his way. 
Latterly, however, when his throne was assured, 
he became bon prince —Prince Charmant, Louis 
Ratisbonne averred in his funeral oration. He 
was at his ease in that terrible feuiUeton, that 
Gautier called a kennel, “ en bas du journal.” 
He gave reins to his vagabond fancy, despatched 
the new comedy, the new poem in a few gracious 
words, and roamed where he listed, said what he 
chose, and quoted when he chose to say nothing. 
The charm of the literary mosaic thus composed 
needs no demonstration. It has been felt wher¬ 
ever Jules Janin's name is known. 

The critic had a few rude literary jousts, how¬ 
ever, and was not invariably victorious. In his 
outh he was an intimate friend of Fdlix Pyat, 
ut having given a political colour to an essay 
on Joseph Chenier in the Dibats, the author of 
the Chiffonniers chose to consider the article as a 
direct provocation. He answered roundly in a 
pamphlet entitled Chenier et le Prince des Critiques, 
which contained several gems of abusive eloquence 
like this:— 

" A man is cowering in the gutter, dragging him¬ 
self along, his two hands in the mud, and bespattering 
you. You approach him angrily, and see that he is 
maimed, is but a helpless trunk, and pitying, you 
stretch out your hand to him to help him from the 
filth. Well, here is another, crouching monstrously 
in bis feuiUeton, using his pen to soil and spoil all 
that is good and beautiful, to bespatter all that is 
pure, to revile all that is great. You approach to 
chastise him: you seizo him by the body, and you 
feel nothing beat under his ribs—nothing, on either 
side, nothing. Well, be also is maimed, infirm, in¬ 
curable, ten times more to be pitied than the other: 
he has no heart.” 

For this piece of prose M. Pyat was, on Janin’s 
complaint, condemned to two years’ imprisonment. 
Nestor Roqueplan, the wit, the gay paradoxical 
author of Parisine, was another relentless oppo¬ 
nent of Jules Janin; and M. Jacquot, alias D 


Mirecourt, made him the subject of one of in» 
most uncompromising libels. Once, at least, in 
his life the critic excited all Paris against him. 
In an article of ten columns, in 1841, he informed 
the world that he was about to marry, de¬ 
scribed his future wife, debated the question 
of _ Marriage versus Art, quoted the letters of 
felicitation he had received—one from Chateau¬ 
briand, another from Lamartine, a benediction 
from the Archbishop of Paris, etc. The indecency 
of these confidences raised a general chorus of 
hisses, and for a fortnight the Prince des Criti¬ 
ques was unpopular. 

Jules Janin leaves behind him abundant evi¬ 
dences of his industry and versatility. Few of 
his works, save L’Ane Mart, Bamave, la Confes¬ 
sion, and the Qaietis Champetres, have become at 
all popular. Janin was essentially a feuilletonists , 
he could connect nothing, fill no broader frame 
than those few columns of the Dibats. After the 
works above named, the best known among the 
fifty-eight volumes signed by him are, Un Ccewr 
pour Deux Amours, le Prince Bogal, Un Hirer A 
Paris, L'Eti it Paris, Clarisse Harlowe, la Reli- 
gieuse de Toulouse, and a translation of Horace, 
which was his labour of love. More than a year 
ago the intellect that found rest in it was to all 
intents and purposes extinct. A monstrous obesity, 
against which Janin had been battling for the last 
fifteen years, appears to have stifled nis faculties 
one by one. His last published work is Paris et 
Versailles ily a Cent Ans, which followed at a 
year's interval some uninteresting sketches of the 
provinces after the war. I believe that a con¬ 
siderable portion of the memoir on which the 
critic was engaged had been saved from the auto 
dafe he made of all his manuscripts some eight 
months ago. A collection of his chief dramatic 
criticisms has been published recently under the 
title Histoire de la Littirature Dramatique. In 
addition to these works, Janin is said to have 
written more than a hundred notices and prefaces, 
and to have been an active contributor to fourteen 
periodical publications. Evelyn Jebkold. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

EVE AND THE BIB. 

Oxford : Jane 22, 1874. 

I have read "with great interest the important 
remarks of Professor Kleinert in the Academy of 
June 8, on a possible connexion between the 
name of Eve and an ancient pre-Semitic word for 
rib. I do not say that I feel convinced, but I 
should not be surprised if further researches in 
Babylonian language and mythology were to con¬ 
firm the bold conjecture of the learned theologian. 
Professor Kleinert was not unaware of another 
solution of the riddle, which Mr. Stanley Lane 
Poole suggests to him at the end of his letter 
(Academy, June 20). Mr. Stanley Lane Poole 
thin V a that the reason why the rib in particular 
was chosen for the honour of forming the first 
woman was, that Adam could more easily spare a 
rib, than the bone of a leg or an arm. This was 
the very solution which i had ventured to hint 
at in my Introduction to the Science of Reliffton, 
p. 47 : “ Let such an expression as 1 thou art bone 
of my bone, and flesh of my flesh,’ be repeated for 
a few generations only, and a literal, that is to 
say, a material and deceptive interpretation would 
soon spring up, and people would at last bring 
themselves to Delieve, that the first woman was 
formed from the bone of the first man, or from a 
rib, for the simple reason, it may be, because it 
could better be spared than any other bone.” It 
was against this very explanation, which seemed 
to him and to other theologians to smack too 
much of the old rationalising school, that Pro¬ 
fessor Kleinert advanced his rhemato-mvthological 
explanation. Max Muller. 


bishop, just delivered by the Camden Society to 
its members.) , , 

Now the bishop was a peer of the realm, had 
his palace in London, came up there periodically, 
and brought his chef with him; and this John of 
Dover, profiting by his opportunities, may have 
made himself a fame in London for some master¬ 
piece of his art, called by the Londoners from his 
name a “ Jakk of Dovere.” Henry 0. Coote. 


SCIENTIFIC PHOTOGRAPHY. 

8 Altenburg Gardens, Clapham Common, S.W.: 

June 20, 1874. 

Looking over the Schliemann, and some other 
almost equally bad recent photographs, I can 
only believe that scientific men to whom photo¬ 
graphy would be useful are hardly aware that it 
is so simplified by recent practical discoveries, as 
to put it quite within the power of any tourist or 
student of archaeology, geology, or any _ other 
science in need of illustration, to carry in the 
compass of a foot cube all the apparatus and 
material needed, and to learn (with average 
common sense) all the operations involved in the 
simplest forms of the art in two or three horns’ 
application. 

I should be most happy to put any student of 
science in the way of judging of the truth of what 
I say, without any further expense or trouble 
than is involved in a visit of an nour, any bright 
day when I am at home. This certainly is a 
subject on which “ they who have light should 
impart it,” and I shall be only too happy to put 
what I know at the service of science. 

\V. J. Stillman. 


THE AUXILIARY “DO.” 

8, St. George's Squure, N .W. 

Dr. Kichard Morris, in his excellent Histo¬ 
rical Outline* of English Accidence, p. 192, says 
that “ Lydgate is the earliest writer I know of, 
that uses the modem construction of do and did 
as tense auxiliaries.” But I find did thus used, and 
that often, nearly 100 years before Lydgate (1400- 
1440), by Robert Manning, of Brunne, who in the 
first part of his Chronicle (a.d. 1838), which I am 
editing for the Rolls Series, says that Geoffrey of 
Monmouth translated his Chronicle from Breton: 
“fro Breton speche ho did remue, (164) 

& made it alle in Latyn.” 

Again, when Octavus gives his daughter to 
Maximian, Manning says:— 

“ Of his daughter he dide kym seso, (6388) 

WiJ> al J>e reome ilkadel . . . 

Conan was wrob . . . 

Octanus, his era, he gan manace, 

& Maximien wi}> werre did chace, (6394). 

These are clearly instances of the auxiliary, and 
not the usual early causative use of the verb. 
That the auxiliary use sprang naturally, as well as 
historically, from the causative use, is dear, from 
the maxim, Quifacit per alium, facit per se, from 
such passages as the following:— 

“ Men of gode zede beym amonge, 

Dide bem acorde in loue & pes, (6403) 

He dide somonne alle his barons, (6423) 

Awey to chace, & fello, be Bretons. 

Tentes & pauilons he sotte, 

Engyns dide make & fetto (14622) 
penne dide he [Arthur] seke alle bo Bretons, 
Erles, knyghtos, & barouns, (13986) 

& dide bem carie to ber contres . . . 

He tok be body of be Emporour, 

& dide hit kepe at gret honur, 

■ & sent hit to Rome to do in graue.” 

Can any reader produce instances of lbe auxiliary 
did or do, before a.d. 1338 ? 

F. J. Fubnivall. 


names possesses only a very vague clue to bis local 
origin, out it is otherwise in the case of those names 
which are derived directly from places withm the 
county, as, for example, Bnmneld, Bodenham, 
Haigest, Hereford, Kinnereley, Lingen, Llanwarne, 
Pembridge (and Pember), Ross, and Whitney. 
All these are names which occur in Herefordshire 
frequently, and perhaps most of them may be 
termed indigenous. A third class comprises 
names identical with those borne by ancient lords 
of the soil, and implying that their present owners 
are more or less remotely connected with those 
lords. Examples of this class are becoming rare, 
but we still meet with the following: Baskemlle, 
Dabitot, Dillehay (and Delahay), Delabere (spelt 
variously), Savaker and Savigay (from Sanacre), 
Skidmore or Scudamore, and Pantall (which 
seems to he a corruption of Pantulf). Lastly, 
there are certain names which are common withm 
a very limited district, hut do not fall under any 
of the above heads. Herefordshire affords the 
following examples, which of course might be in¬ 
creased in number:—Deyos, Galliers, Gomond, 
Gunnin, Meats, and Pinches. If antiquaries 
would take the trouble to collect and classify the 
family names which occur in their parish registers, 
and in the districts best known to them, some pro¬ 
gress might be made towards a scientific treatise 
on the subject C. J. Robinson. 

The Editor will be glad if the Secretaries of Insti¬ 
tutions, and other persons concerned, will lend 
their aid in making this Calendar as complete a* 
possible. 


chaucer’s “jakk of dovere.” 

London : June 23, 1874. 

In the “ Cokes Prologue” “ oure host” says to 
the “ coke ”:— 

“ And many a Jakk of Dovere hastow sold. 

That hath be twyes hoot and twyes cold.” 

Tyrwhitt and Thomas Wright confess that they 
do not know what a “ Jakk of Dovere ” means, 
and Bell can only think of the jack fish, saying 
that “ Dover may have been celebrated for them ”! 

Is the following attempt at explanation any 
better than Bell's P 

Thomas Bitten, Bishop of Exeter, who died in 
a.d. 1303, had a cook named John of Dover. 
This cook was so much esteemed by the bishop 

S ’ course, qua cook) that he left him a legacy of 
shillings by his will (i.e. at least 60/.). (See 
page 33 of the Accounts of the executors of this 


^ ENGLISH SURNAMES. 

Norton Canon : Jane 22, 1874. 

Although an interest in English femily names 
is very generally felt, and much has lately been 
written on the subject, we are still a long wav 
from possessing any systematic treatise of real 
authority. No attempt, so for as we know, has 
yet been made to localise names, thongh few can 
have failed to notice that the nomenclature of a 
district is often as distinct ss its physical features. 
Of course we are all aware that 

“ By Tre, Pol and Pen, 

You may kuow Coraishmen,” 

and that Wales abounds in patronymics of the 
simplest sort to a very embarrassing extent; but 
it is probable that a little research would enable 
us to assign a vast number of our family names to 
particular divisions—in some instances to par¬ 
ticular counties—of England. Thus, among the 
lower and middle classes of Herefordshire the most 
prevalent names are, as might be expected, Davis, 
Evans, Bevan, Preece, Price, Pugh, Pye, Williams, 
Willym and Guillim, Jones, Harris, Tomkins, 
Watkins, Probert, Roberts, Prichard, Richards,®/ 
hoc genus omne. The hearer of any one of these 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Saturday, June 27, I p.m. S*le at Christie's of the Collection 
' ’ of Pictures and Drawings of 

the late J. Cressingham, Esq. 
3.45 p.m. Royal Botanic. 

Monday, Jane S9, 1 p-m. Sale at Sotheby's of tho Collection 

’ i •• a CoiM| Antiquities, Ac., Of 

Mr. C. R. Taylor. 

8 p.m. Seventh Philharmonics Concert: 

Madame EssipofC (St. James a 
HaH). 

Mr. Sima Reeves' Benefit Concert 
(Royal Albert Hall). 

Tuesday, Jane 30, 3.30 p.m. Statistical: Anniversary. 

2 p.m. Royal Horticultural: Meeting of 
Council. 

Wednesday, July 1, 1 p.m. Royal Horticultural. 

3 p.m. Madame Nilsson s Concert (St. 

James's Hall). 

8 p.m. Obstetrical. 

„ First night of Led Aitray at the 
Gaiety. 

Anthropological In3tituto: Col. 
Lane Fox on the Principles of 
Classification in his Archaeolo¬ 
gical Collection. 

Friday, July 3, 1 p.m. Sale at Sotheby’s of Rare and 

* Valuable Prints. 

4 p.m. Archaeological Institute. 

8 p.m. Geologists' Association. 


SCIENCE. 

The Universe and the coming Transits. By 
R A. Proctor. (London: Longmans & 
Co., 1874) 

Perhaps there is no more reprehensible prac¬ 
tice than that, so common at the present time, 
of reprinting without adequate revision 
disconnected magazine articles ; and thongh 
Mr. Proctor’s latest hook shows more signs 
of careful correction than ss usual in such- 
productions, there is an absence of connected 
argument which detracts much from the 
value of the work, whilst unnecessary repe¬ 
titions severely try the reader’s patience. 
As its title implies, the book treats of two 
totally disconnected subjects. The first 
portion is a sequel to those parts of Mr. 
Proctor’s essays on Astronomy which give 
the author’s extremely valuable specula- 
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tions on the constitution of the sidereal 
system, and it is much to be regretted that 
he has not seen fit to present ns with a 
complete treatise on this important subject, 
instead of leaving his readers to glean their 
information as best they can. But Mr. 
Proctor has made the subject so thoroughly 
his own, that it is well worth a reader’s 
while to devote a little time to the perusal 
of these essays. 

The question of the distribution of the 
stars is one of great difficulty, and the most 
we can hope for at present is a provisional 
theory, which will enable us to co-ordinate phe¬ 
nomena and suggest lines of research, whilst 
our results will be unaffected by its truth or 
falsehood. So long as we confine ourselves 
to laying down the places of stars on maps 
or charts, we are treading on firm ground ; 
but as soon as we attempt to fix their 
position in spaco, we are thrown into the 
region of speculation. Astronomers of the 
present day have, however, two points of 
advantage over Sir W. Herschel and the 
early students of this question. In the first 
place, the distances of a few stars are now 
known with more or less accuracy, and, 
what is even more important, we have now 
some idea of our own motion in space, for it 
is evident that the only means of deter¬ 
mining the distribution of objects in space 
is by shifting our own position with respect 
to them. 

Before the parallax of any star was deter¬ 
mined, it seemed reasonable to assume (not¬ 
withstanding the existence of binary systems 
with unequal components) that the fainter 
stars were on the whole much farther from 
us; and starting with this assumption, Sir 
W. Herschel was led, from a consideration 
of the clustering of small stars about the 
Milky Way, to conclude that the sidereal 
system might be represented by a cloven 
disc, whilst his son preferred to consider 
it a cloven ring. Sir W. Herschel after¬ 
wards modified his views considerably, and 
finally relinquished this theory, without, 
however, substituting any other in its place. 
In fact, it is evident that in the absence of 
any knowledge as to the real size of stars 
differing greatly in apparent brightness, we 
are not justified in assuming that a great 
condensation of small stars indicates a great 
extension of the sidereal system in that 
direction, so that any such figure as Sir W. 
Herschel gave is really only to be looked 
upon as a graphical representation of his 
star gauging. Some of the clusters them¬ 
selves, consisting as they do of stars of 
widely different orders of magnitude, afford 
strong internal evidence that faintness is no 
test of distance, for it is hardly conceivable 
that they should be enormously long cylin¬ 
ders or spindles, turned in every case exactly 
toward us. Now, taking advantage of the 
additional knowledge which we now have of 
the stars, and availing himself of the method 
of graphical representation which has done 
such good service to science, Mr. Proctor 
has started a new theory, which is, at any 
rate, not inconsistent with facts so far, 
and which may well be accepted provision¬ 
ally as a guide in further researches. The 
fundamental idea on which Mr. Proctor’s 
hypothesis is based, is that there are streams 
of stars of all sizes and in all stages of 


formation (including in this category the 
nebulae both resolvable and irresolvable), 
which are all moving in one direction, and 
which, therefore, have some physical con¬ 
nexion ; whilst other streams contiguous to 
those are moving in a different direction. 
Though this theory is plausible, it must be 
remembered that the evidence in its favour 
is but very slight, for a stream is a very 
elastic term, and by the aid of a little 
imagination almost any accidental arrange¬ 
ment of stars may be grouped into a stream; 
but after making due allowance for this, 
there can be no question that Mr. Proctor’s 
argument acquires some force when it is 
found that the stars of any one stream have 
a common proper motion. Dr. Huggins’s 
researches on the motions of certain stars in 
the direction of the visual line have also been 
enlisted with some effect by Mr. Proctor on 
his side, but too much stress ought not to be 
laid on these extremely difficult observations. 

One point it seems to me that Mr. 
Proctor has established with some clearness, 
viz., that stars of all orders of magnitude 
are to be found physically connected, and 
this is, no doubt, a great Btep gained. Though 
many astronomers have long inclined to 
this view, Mr. Proctor has the merit of 
having summed up the evidence in its favour 
with great care and completeness, and 
especially of having skilfully applied the 
doctrine of chances to the recently deter¬ 
mined proper motions of stars of different 
magnitude. With regard to the distribution 
of nebulae, Sir J. Herschel long ago re¬ 
marked that they were grouped chiefly along 
a great circle perpendicular to the Milky 
Way, and Mr. Proctor now supplements this 
by pointing out that they are markedly 
deficient along a zone nearly coincident with 
the Galaxy, and these facts are well brought 
out in the charts by Mr. Sidney Waters, 
given in this work. Our knowledge of the 
nebulae is still so limited that it seems to me 
premature to speculate on the cause of 
this distribution; at any rate, I feel great 
difficulty in understanding how the balance 
of attractions in the Milky Way could 
check the clustering power, and prevent 
a cluster from being condensed into a 
nebula in the way suggested by Sir W. 
Herschel, and adopted by Mr. Proctor. 
But, as I have previously intimated, the 
constructive part of Mr. Proctor’s work is 
based on a somewhat insecure foundation, 
and, in fact, the whole subject lies at present 
rather in the region of metaphysical specu¬ 
lation than in the domain of scientific en¬ 
quiry. 

A few words must suffice for the second 
portion of this book, as no useful purpose can 
be served by discussing a question which is 
already decided. The recently published 
report of the Challenger furnishes a complete 
reply to Mr. Proctor’s attacks on the officers of 
the Admiralty and on the Astronomer Boyal. 
The greatest difficulty has been experienced 
bv Capt. Nares in approaching the Antarctic 
Circle, and after encountering serious risk, he 
has discovered that no land whatever exists in 
the neighbourhood of the chimerical stations 
for which Mr. Proctor has been at the pains 
to calculate the circumstances of the Transit 
of Venus. From the first, the selection of 
stations has been a purely practical question, 


though Mr. Proctor has failed to recognise 
this ; but I presume that even he would 
hardly propose that a party of British as¬ 
tronomers should attempt to land their 
instruments on an iceberg. On the strength 
of the report from the Challenger, the 
Germans have at once given up the idea of 
occupying Heard Island. 

It is difficult to understand by what train 
of reasoning Mr. Proctor has persuaded him¬ 
self, and has attempted to persuade the 
general public, that his plans have been 
adopted; in an article on the Transit of 
Venus, in the Academy for March 28, I 
have sufficiently explained how completely 
the Astronomer Boyal has adhered to his 
original programme, which was the subject 
of Mr. Proctor’s attacks from the very first. 

There is one more point, on which Mr. 
Proctor lays much stress, but which admits 
of ready explanation. The Astronomer 
Royal suggested the occupation of an Ant¬ 
arctic station in 1882, under the impression 
that a stay of a few hours only would be suf¬ 
ficient; the naval authorities afterwards 
informed him that it would be necessary 
for a party to winter there, and in view of 
the risks to which they would be exposed, 
he declined to recommend such an expedition 
to the Government. W. H. M. Christie. 


The Farmer Linguistic "Unity of the Tndo- 
Cermanic Faces of Europe. [Die ehemalige 
Spracheinhe.it der Indogermanen Europas : 
eine sprachgcschichtliche Untersuchung. 
Von August Pick. (Gottingen : Vanden- 
hoeck und Ruprecht’s Verlag, 1873.) 
Pp. vi. 432. 8vo.] 

For the sake of those readers of the Academy 
who have not the time to watch closely the 
current of philological enquiry, it will not 
be out of place here to state that the above 
book owes its origin, mainly, to the publica¬ 
tion a short time ago, by Johannes Schmidt, 
of a very clever little work, entitled Die 
Veruiandtschaftsverhdltnisse der indogerma- 
nischen Spirachen (Weimar, 1872), in which 
he makes an attack on the genealogical classi¬ 
fication of those languages. The latter, as 
it stands in the work before us, and as it is 
now generally received, is to the following 
effect:—The ancient Japhetic nation, other¬ 
wise called Aryans, Indo-Europeans, or Indo- 
Germans, divided itself into Aryans and 
Europeans: the former subdivided them¬ 
selves into the nations of India and of Iran, 
and the latter into a northern and southern 
branch. Of those, the former branched into 
the Teutonic nations and the Letto-Slaves 
(whence the Lithuanians and Slavonians), 
and the latter into the Celtic and the Greco- 
Italic nations (whence Greeks and Italians). 
Now, Schmidt objects to the idea of a genea¬ 
logical tree in toto, and proposes in its stead 
a kind of geographical basis of classification, 
which will be best appreciated when laid 
before the reader in his own way, as fol¬ 
lows :— 

“ The metaphor, also, of a plane inclining in an 
unbroken line from Sanskrit to Celtic seems to me 
not unsuitable. As to linguistic boundaries within 
this area, originally there were none. Two dia¬ 
lects, A and X, situated at any distance yon please 
from one another, stood connected by continuous 
varieties, B, 0, D, &c. The appearance of linguistic 
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boundaries-—or, to abide by our metaphor, the 
transformation of the inclined plane into a flight 
of steps—I regard in my own mind as that which 
took place when a race or stock speaking, say, the 
variety F, gained, as the result of political, reli¬ 
gious, social’, or other conditions, the upper hand 
over its nearest neighbours. By these means the 
linguistic varieties G, II, I, K, in the one direc¬ 
tion, and E, D, C, in the other, were suppressed 
by F and supplanted by it. This having taken 
place, F bordered immediately on B on the one 
side and on L on the other; these sides, with their 
intermediate varieties, having been in the one in¬ 
stance raised, and in the other lowered, to the level 
of F. Thus well-defined boundaries had been 
drawn between F and B on the one side and 
between F and L’ on the other; that is, a step 
bad taken the place of the inclined plane. Such a 
thing, we need hardly say, has often enough hap¬ 
pened in historic times. I will only mention the 
ever-growing power of Attic Greek, gradually 
thrusting the dialects altogether out of the written 
language ; the language of the city of Itome stifling 
all the other Italian dialects; and modern High 
German, destined perhaps to complete, at no 
distant date, the like extinction of the German 
dialects.” 

This is ingenious, but would, had we to 
accept it, tend to tie the hands of the student 
of comparative philology, who has been in 
the habit of regarding as proved the genealo¬ 
gical connexion of the various Japhetic 
languages: substitute for this their mere 
juxtaposition, together with an indefinite 
original relationship, and the field of philo¬ 
logical enquiry is robbed of its subsoil and, 
with that, of its prospect of bountiful har¬ 
vests of future results. For, as Schmidt 
says (p. 28), you no sooner consign to the 
realms of myth the so-called original lan¬ 
guages constructed in modern times, such as 
the European, Norlh-European, Slavo-Ger- 
manic, South - European, Greco-Italic or 
Italo-Celtie, than the mathematical certainty 
disappears, which was believed to have been 
already attained for the work of reconstruct¬ 
ing the Indo-Germanic mother-speech. 

Now, the brant of Schmidt’s logic is 
directed against the Letto-Slavic branch of 
the genealogical tree. Agreeing with other 
scholars that the languages in question, are 
nearer akin to the Germanic than to any 
other European tongues, he attempts to 
show that neither can they, on the other 
hand, be severed from the Aryan family of 
speech, any more than we find Europe and 
Asia separated by well-defined landmarks in 
a geographical sense. This he rests mainly 
on the striking coincidence in. the reduc¬ 
tion of Japhetic k in certain words into a 
sibilant—that is, where in the Aryan lan¬ 
guages it becomes c on the one hand, and sz 
(— English sh) in Lithuanian and 8 in Sla¬ 
vonic on the other,—as, for instance, in Skr. 
rata, Lith. szimta~s,0. Bulg. suto, Gr. t-irnro-r, 
Lat. cenlu-m, Welsh cant, Eng. hund-red. 
Now the coincidence, of which wo have here 
given only one instance, it is agreed on all 
hands, cannot be the result of accident; nor 
is it attempted to show that Schmidt’s con¬ 
clusion does not naturally flow from his 
premises. But his way of reasoning had 
been foreshadowed some time ago in Ascoli’s 
Corsi di Gluttoloijici, and so, in fact, had 
the answer to it (as will be seen by anyone 
who will take the trouble to turn to page 56 
of that work), although it remained to be laid 
netlement pose before the general reader by 
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the clear-headedness of M. Havet in the 
Revise Critique for Nov. 23, 1872, and to be 
worked out at length by Dr. Fick in the 
work before ns. It turns out, then, that all 
is not right with Schmidt’s premises; for 
instead of a k in the Japhetic mother-speech, 

“ il est certain,” as Havet has it, “ qn’il y avait 
un fc, et un 7« s ,” which Ascoli writes kf and 
Here they will be represented by .7 and 7c, or 
7 and 7c", for it would seem that 7c was repre¬ 
sented by 7c" in the common language of the 
Japhetites of Europe in all instances. Thus 
from a Japhetic de.'[an we have Skr. dar t an, 

O. Bulg. desc"-ti, Greek ceoa, Lat. decern, 

0, Welsh dec, Gothic taihun, Eng. ten; 
whereas from hatvar the forms are Skr. 
catvar, Lith. ketur-i, Gr. rirraptc, rioaaptQ 
and vtaupec, Lat. quatuor, Welsh ped- 
war, Goth, fid cor, Eng. four. That is to 
say, instead of reasoning from the supposed 
agreement of certain languages in capri¬ 
ciously treating one and the same sound in 
two ways to their common descent, we start 
from their agreeing, or nearly agreeing, in 
treating one sound uniformly in one par¬ 
ticular way; and, as this may be merely 
fortuitous, we fail, of course, to arrive at the 
former conclusion, not to mention that there 
are on the other hand good reasons for 
ranging the Letto-Slavic languages with 
those of Europe and not of Asia; so that, 
so far, the genealogical tree may he said to 
stand intact and unshaken. Of course every¬ 
thing here depends on establishing the ex¬ 
istence in the mother-speech of 7 and k, and 
Dr. Fick spares no pains to do so: in con¬ 
nexion with this we may add that the second 
chapter of the present book, occupying no 
fewer than seventy-seven pages, is made up of 
lists of words showing where 7 and where k 
occurred in the common vocabulary of the 
Japhetites of Europe, which may be regarded 
as an important improvement on the author’s 
Vergleichendes Worterbuch, where they had 
been promiscuously given. Returning to the 
first chapter, the reasoning, which. I have 
just tried to sketch, is supplemented by voca¬ 
bularies of all the words hitherto supposed to 
be common only to Teutons and Aryans and 
to Letto-Slaves and Aryans; and whereas 
Schmidt found them to be fifteen and sixty- 
one respectively, Fick sets them down as 
eighty-two and sixty-five, maintaining that 
his opponent went to work on different prin¬ 
ciples in the formation of the two lists. 

Owing to the great regularity with which 
Welsh distinguishes between the representa¬ 
tives of 7 and k (or kf), a good deal of the 
discussion in the first chapter of the present 
woru v, a q to he carried on on Celtic ground, 
but we bai eX pccted Dr. Fick, who had 
hitherto iuvariauv fought shy of ro KtXrixoi', 
to gird himself for jfo s p ar t of the field. 
However, he has done s. a nd, on the whole, 
acquitted himself very crectAably ; but I can¬ 
not resist the temptation to _o a ll attention 
here to two or three minor point.. jj e con¬ 
fesses his ignorance as to whether rule, 
that kr (Latin qu) should become p in v- i 8bj 
obtains without any exceptions. Unfori. 
nately it does not: witness the words cam, 
“crooked,” from kam ; cleddijf, “sword, 
from kalda ; cos-i, “ to itch,” ^ ad , 

kandati ; canto, “ stag,” is not to be added, 
as being possibly a Latin loan-word. 
0 Welsh pui, Irish era, is not exactly to be 


equated with Latin qui-s ; for it reflects letter 
for letter the Latin qui, quae, as explained by 
Schleicher, for quo-i, qua-i. As to coqu-o 
and quinque having been formed “ om 
*poqu-o and *pinqne, it is quite enough to 
have to accept this kind of assimilation once, 
and it is too much to be asked to admit it 
also in the case of the O. Irish cuic, 
for *coinc. Now, if these words had p as their 
initial in the common language of the Celts 
before their separation, it ought to have en- 
tirely disappeared in Irish and Welsh; but 
the latter still has pob-i, “to bake,” and 
pump, “ five,” so we are driven to postulat© 
the Italo-Celtic forms k' ak 1 ' and Ifen k''a. 

It has been usual to divide the Celts into 
Goidilic or Irish on the one hand and Gauls 
and Britons on the other, owing mainly to 
the fact that the Celts of Britain and Gaul 
agree in using p for European li L , whereas 
the Irish reduce it to c. Hitherto, however, 
a near relation has not been asserted between 
hs Welsh and the Italians who said pis for 
Latin quis, or the Greeks who said niavptc 
where we use pedwur, “four; ’ nor, as far as 
I know, has a counter-classification been 
based on the fact that Irish and Gaulish 
agree in using .a where we have h. Hi® 
nature of the chief argument Fick has to 
deal with in this work ought to have made, 
him hesitate to speak of Irish and Gallo- 
British Celts; on the other hand the gulf 
between archaeologists and philologists in 
this country is a sufficient excuse for his 
ignorance of the fact that the earliest repre¬ 
sentative of 7;" is not p in Wales and c in 
Ireland, but q or qo on both sides of the 
Irish Sea, as attested by our -most ancient 
inscriptions. It would, perhaps, be not too 
much to say that the Celts of Wales had no 
p in their language up to the end of the fifth 
century ; the first sure instance of its use 
occurs in Gildas’ Vortipore in the middle of 
the sixth century, and even then q v had pro- 
bably not gone entirely out of use in such 
forms as maq v i, later map and mab, “son, 
Irish mac ; nor did the ogmic alphabet which 
they used recognise it, until a special symbol 
for it had to be invented in the case of 
Roman names with p: witness the bilingual 
stone of Turpillus at Glanusk Park near 
Crickhowel. Let us hope that the time has 
come for the Irish and Gallo-Britisli Celts 
to wheel about into harmony with geography 
into continental and insular Celts. 

In his third chapter our author discusses 
the position in which the Greeks stood with 
respect to the Aryans, and supplements his 
remarks with lists of words common only 
to Italians and Aryans and to Greeks and 
Aryans, which he makes out to be 60 and 
108 against the 20 and 99 which Schmidt 
had found; it is right to say that both are 
agreed in attributing the excess in favour of 
the Greeks, partly to the fact of their having 
committed their language to writing much 
earlier than their kinsfolk in Italy. Having 
thus tried to dispose of the alleged merging 
of the languages of the Letto-Slaves and of 
the Greeks into those of Iran, the author pro- 
•>eds to prove in the next chapter the unity 
themselves of the Japhetites of Europe 
by cau attention to a number of nouns 
which ap t „nder different forms in Euro¬ 
pean and A,^ languages. The two suc¬ 
ceeding chap to*, a,,, devoted to the disens- 
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sion of the development of e and l in the 
former: both are accompanied with very 
valuable vocabularies. In the seventh chapter 
we have a sketch, after the manner of Pictet 
in his Origines Indo-europeennes, of the state 
of the ancient Japhetites as gathered from 
the evidence of language, which appears, 
possibly, more meagre than it need as far as 
concerns agriculture, if we may venture to 
throw into the scale the probable identity of 
the Welsh haidd , “ barley,” and Skr. easya, 
Zend hahya, “ corn.” Then follows a similar 
sketch of the European branch, showing con¬ 
siderable progress in vocabulary, which is 
assumed to be the index of corresponding 
material progress realised since its separa¬ 
tion from the original stock. The list ap¬ 
pended of words belonging in common to the 
Japhetites of Europe, and unknown to the 
Aryans, takes up ninety-nine pages, which 
will serve as a revised edition of the corre¬ 
sponding portion of the author’s Dictionary. 
In the eighth and last chapter, before reca¬ 
pitulating, he disposes of all temptation to 
regard either the Scythians of Herodotus or 
the Phrygians and Thracians as forming con¬ 
necting links between Aryans and Europeans, 
the former being shown to belong in a pro¬ 
nounced degree to Iran, and the latter to 
Europe. 

Finally, the entire work, though inade¬ 
quately corrected for the press, may be 
characterised as a merging into one volume 
a, future edition of the author’s Dictionary 
and Pictet’s great work posted up to date, 
with a polemical tinge imparted to the 
whole. John Rhys. 


The Pedigree of the Masoretic Text of the Old 
Testament. By A. Kuenen. (Amsterdam, 
1874. Reprinted from the Transactions 
of the Royal Academy of Sciences.) 

At the June meeting of the Dutch Academy 
of Sciences, a paper was read by Professor 
Kuenen on a hypothesis of Professor de 
Lagarde relative to the archetype of all Old 
Testament MSS., which appeared in the 
Gotting. gelehrte Anzeigen for 1871, and ex¬ 
cited some attention in the learned world. 
The hypothesis was noticed briefly by myself 
in the Academy for August 15,1871, where 
I remarked that it was “ not at all impossible 
that this passage” [from an Arabic text, full 
of anachronisms, on which Professor de 
Lagarde bases his hypothesis] “ may contain 
a kernel of truth.” The tradition referred to 
is to theeffect that after the capture of Bither, 
the last refuge of Bar Cochba, in a.d. 135, 
the principal Jews fled to Bagdad (Babylon). 
They took with them the Thora (i.e. a 
MS. of the Old Testament), of which they 
caused copies to be made, and sent out from 
Bagdad to all Jewish communities. But the 
text was no longer in its original form. Even 
before the capture of Jerusalem by Titus, 
the high priests Annas and Caiaphas had 
made an alteration in Genesis by subtracting 
1,000 years from the total of the ages of the 
patriarchs, so as to be able to deny that 
Messiah had appeared. And this corrnptio: 
has consequently made its way int<p<* 
MSS. of the Hebrew text. It scem^J^ 
based upon a Jewish prophecy tyPfi e °^qq 
should appear five days and aj^ n i shing 
years) after the Creation. 73 


the ages of the patriarchs, the priests were 
enabled to assert that Jesus of Nazareth 
could not be the promised Messiah, because 
a long period had still to elapse before the 
fulfilment of the prophecy. 

The arguments of Professor Kuenen, in 
the pamphlet at the head of this article, have 
convinced me that my former view expressed 
in the Academy was erroneous, so far as my 
acceptance of the falsification of the Hebrew 
text is concerned. The prophecy that Mes¬ 
siah should appear in the year 5500 of the 
Creation is almost certainly not older than 
the third century of our era j whereas the 
numbers in the Masoretic text existed in 
the time of Josephus, and probably earlier. 
This is successfully maintained by Professor 
Kuenen in sections 2 and 4 of his pamphlet. 
In section 3 he tries to show that such an 
alteration of the ciphers os Professor de 
Lagarde supposes can never have been an 
object with Jewish apologists. At least, it 
would have been very imprudent to alter 
them in such a way as to fix the birth of the 
Nazarene exactly in the year 4000. 

But the question remains, does the rejec¬ 
tion of the latter part of the Arabic tradition 
involve that of the former, i.e. of the asser¬ 
tion that the current Hebrew MSS. are 
derived from copies of the single MS. brought 
from Bither to Babylon ? It is true that the 
narrative in which this assertion occurs is 
replete with errors and anachronisms, though 
Professor Kuenen is not quite accurate in 
stating (p. 7) that “ Annas and Caiaphas 
are made contemporaries of the event, i.e. 
placed thirty or forty years too late.” In the 
Arabic it is only said that the alteration of 
the text took place before the conquest 
of Jerusalem by Titus. And Professor 
Kuenen treats the anachronism, Bagdad for 
Babel, more severely than it deserves. But 
it is difficult to find any better explanation 
of the fact, that while different recensions of 
the text were still in existence in the first 
century a.d., or, as Professor Kuenen says, 
“the period of free handling of the text 
and of growing licence ” was not yet past, 
the Masoretic text was the textus receptus at 
least as early as the third century. How and 
when was it raised to this eminence ? 

Professor Kuenen states his opinion thus 
(p. 43 foil.) 

“ The view that the first MS. which came to 
hand, corrected here and there in the most arbi¬ 
trary way, was constituted the standard copy is 
without any reasonable foundation. We may 
also bring this negative result into the form of a 
positive proposition thus: the Masoretic text 
the product of a selection from the existin';. * 
terial. When I add of a selection .r^ uufre- 
quently intelligent and successful*' 1 ™ not ? oin £ 
beyond facts.” 

I reply to this, tb'Gthe Arabic passage 
referred to conta/f no such expression as 
“ the first map^ n P t tbat came to hand.” 
On the conf^fy’ the Thora—first of all 

broughtthe priests from Jerusalem to 
g^Gi-tuid from thence conveyed by the 
xupal Jews of the family of David to 
iylon—the writer evidently means the 
unique copy used in the temple. The tra¬ 
dition knows nothing of accident in the 
choice of the manuscript for the standard 
text, or of any other arbitrary corrections 
than the chronological. Moreover, the as¬ 


sertion that the Masoretic text is the product 
of a definite selection seems to me incapable 
of any positive proof. At any rate, the sub¬ 
stitution of this for all other recensions re¬ 
quires explanation. And really there is none 
which so recommends itself in all respects as 
that of the Arabic paraphrase. 

Although Professor Kuenen has proved 
that the charge of corruption of the He¬ 
brew text in the interests of the Jews as 
against the Christians is false, the problem 
of the difference in chronology between the 
Hebrew, the Greek, and the Samaritan ver¬ 
sion is still unsolved. Professor Kuenen is 
the first to admit this, though he evidently 
inclines in favour of the Masoretic text in 
this as well as other respects. But the pos¬ 
sibility at least remains that the system of 
the LXX. deserves the preference— i. e., 
stands nearer to the original one—and con¬ 
sequently that, with reference also to the 
alterations in the Hebrew text, the language 
of the Arabic paraphrase contains a kernel 
of sound tradition, though connected with 
an utterly distorted explanation. 

A Swedish scholar, Mr. Rydberg, has at¬ 
tempted, according to Lieblein ( Rccherches 
sur la Clironologie Egyptienne, p. 9, <fcc.), in 
a work entitled Urpatriarkenes slagttafla i 
Genesis (Gotheborg, 1870), to prove that the 
chronology of the patriarchal period is con¬ 
structed according to the system of the 
ancient Egyptians. If this proposition, 
which I do not feel competent to criticise, 
should turn out to be true, the ciphers of 
the Hebrew text on which it is founded have 
gained an incontrovertible witness to their 
originality, Mr. Rydberg’s calculation being 
entirely inapplicable to the Greek text. 

M. J. de Goeje. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The Intracellular Development of Blood Corpus¬ 
cles in Mammals. —At the meeting of the Royal 
Society, March 19, Mr. E. Schafer contributed a 
paper, of which the following is an abstract (M. 
M. J., June 1). He says that if the sub-cutaneous 
connective tissue of the new-born white rat is ex¬ 
amined under the microscope in an indifferent 
fluid, it is found to consist chiefly of an almost 
homogeneous hyaline ground-substance, which is 
traversed by a few wavy fibres, and has a consider¬ 
able number of exceedingly delicate more or less 
flattened cells scattered throughout the tissue. 
The cells here spoken of are, of course, the con¬ 
nective tissue corpuscles. Their branohes as a rule 
are few and short, and they are mainly distin¬ 
guished by tW extraordinary amount of vacuola- 
tion w 1»«® they exhibit—by which is meant the 
ation within the protoplasm of minute clear 
spherules, less refractive than that substance,-and 
probably, therefore, spaces in it containing a watery 
fluid. The nuclei, of which there is generally not 
more than one in each cell, are frequently obscured 
by the vacuoles; but when visible are seen to be 
round or oval in shape, and beautifully clear and 
homogeneous; they commonly contain either one 
or two nucleoli. It is from these cells that the 
blood-vessels of the tissue are formed, and within 
them red, and perhaps also white, blood-corpuscles 
become developed. Of the vacuolated cells above 
described, some possess a distinct reddish tinge, 
either pretty evenly diffused over the whole cor¬ 
puscle or in one or more patches, the edges of 
which are shaded off. Others contain either one, 
two, or a greater number of reddish globules, con¬ 
sisting apparently of haemoglobin. These vary w 
size from minute specks to spherules as large as, or 
even larger than the red corpuscles of the adult: 
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in cell* which ore apparently least developed, it is 
common to find them of various sizes in the same 
cell; whereas cells which are further advanced in 
development are not uncommonly crowded with 
haemoglobin globules tolerably equal in point of 
size, and differing from the adult corpuscle only in 
shape. It is important to remark that there is at 
no time an indication of any structure within the 
globules resembling a nucleus: the nucleus of the 
cell also appears up to this point at least to undergo 
no change. In fact, the formation of the haemo¬ 
globin globules reminds one rather of a deposit 
within the cell substance, such as occurs in de¬ 
veloping fat cells, the difference being that in the 
latter case the deposited globules eventually run 
together into one drop, whereas in the former they 
remain distinct as they increase in size, and even¬ 
tually take on the flattened form. Before, however, 
this change occurs in the haemoglobin globules, 
the cells containing them elongate, and are soon 
found each to contain a cavity, within which the 
globules now lie. This cavity is probably formed 
by a coalescence of the vacuoles of the cell. The 
cell now comes to resemble a segment of a capil¬ 
lary, but with pointed and closed extremities: it 
is of an elongated fusiform shape, and consists of 
a hyaline protoplasmic wall (in which the nucleus 
is imbedded) enclosing blood-corpuscles in a fluid 
—in fact, blood. 

The Suctorial Organs of the Blowfly .—In the 
last part of the Monthly Microscopical Journal 
(June, 1874), Dr. Anthony gives a minute and 
interesting account of the anatomy of the pro¬ 
boscis of the blow-fly. As usually mounted the 
organ is strongly compressed, and the relations of 
its several parts seriously interfered with ; but 
Dr. Anthony has examined them in situ, and 
observes that whilst they have a certain resem¬ 
blance to the proboscis of an elephant, the inject 
proboscis has the advantage over that of the 
mammal in that it can take in fluid not at the 
distal ends only, but, at the will of the creature, 

3 the whole length of the tube. Along the 
) length of the organ is a zig-zag slit or 
furrow, which is kept open by a series of incom¬ 
plete chitinous rings, each having at the ends a 
quasi point and a crescent, which are opposite to 
each other, and form the framework of the 
fissure; and the points clothed with investing 
membrane, projecting opposite to the hollow of 
the crescent, give the zig-zag effect, which can 
easily be seen by reflected light. To the ex¬ 
tremities of the chitinous rings, Dr. Anthony finds 
that certain membranes are attached which have 
a resemblance to a mouse's or bat’s ear, and pro¬ 
bably act as suckers. The chitinous rings are 
imbedded in a fleshy material, which he believes 
to be chiefly muscular, and when brought into 
action bend the chitinous arches till their extremi¬ 
ties are in apposition; the longitudinal furrow is 
thus closed, and only a series of openings left 
from the suckers into the pseudo-tracheae, through 
the crescentic portion. Assuming the elasticity 
of these chitinous rings as playing a part, then 
the operation of sucking with the tongue applied 
to any surface might be thus described. The 
fleshy lobes of the tongue being forced into close 
contact with the said surface, the same muscular 
pressure round the chitinous rings would diminish 
the calibre of the pseudo-trachea, make it into a 
tube by closing the longitudinal fissure, and bring 
the bell-like mouths of what may be regarded as 
principally the organs of adhesion, into the position 
and semblance of so many cupping glasses. So ar¬ 
ranged, Dr. Anthony thinks that the relaxation of 
muscular effort would, by allowing of the resiliency 
of the chitinous rings, cause a vacuum in the tube, 
and set up a pumping process ; and by alternate 
muscular action, fluid in the pseudo-tracheae would 
be forced into the oesophagus, while the same 
pressure would make the adhesion more perfect. 

Hypnotism, in the Crustacea .—In a paper pub¬ 
lished in the Sitzungsberichte der Wiener Akademie 
(Band Ixvi., Heft 3, 4 and 5), "Professor Johann 
Czermak relates some curious hypnotic effects he 


has observed in certain Crustacea. His attention 
was drawn to the circumstance by a paper in 
which it was stated that if the ordinary cray¬ 
fish was held firmly in the hand, and some mag¬ 
netic passes made down its back, care being taken 
not to touch it, the animal soon became quiescent, 
and would permit itself to be placed on its head, 
where, if balanced by its nasal spine and chelae, it 
would remain for a considerable period. On being 
unmagnetised, so ran the report, Dy reverse passes, 
the animal again resumed its activity. Professor 
Czermak was induced to study these phenomena 
a little more closely, and soon found that the 
magnetic passes had nothing to do with the phe¬ 
nomenon; but the feet remained, that if the 
animal wsb firmly held, in spite of some strug¬ 
gling, with its head downwards for some time, it 
gradually became quiescent, and would long con¬ 
tinue balanced in the mode above described, as 
though it were asleep. The mere retention of the 
animal upon its back, the first struggling move¬ 
ments beuig prevented, was followed in the same 
way by a period of quiescence of considerable 
duration, from which the creature awoke either 
sppntaneously, or on the application of a strong 
stimulus. Further experiments showed that all 
active movements and response to ordinary sti¬ 
muli, could be prevented in the cray-fish by 
keeping it forcibly quiet for a time, either by 
binding it, or by fastening it between wooden 
pincers for a time. Czermak made some experi¬ 
ments corroborating the well-known action of a 
chalk line drawn from the beak forwards, or from 
both eyes outwards, on fowls, and which he says 
struck him with the utmost astonishment when 
he first observed its effects, the fowl remaining 
breathing violently, but perfectly quiet and in¬ 
capable of reacting to ordinary stimuli. He found, 
however, that the chalk line was unnecessary, all 
that was required being to restrain the animal’s 
efforts at escape on being first caught, and then 
quietly to stretch the neck and put the ljead in 
contact with the ground. By this means not only 
fowls, but geese, ducks, turkey-cocks, and swans, 
could be rendered quiescent, and apparently made 
to lose all voluntary control over their movements. 

Spontaneous Oeneration .—At the last meeting 
of the Socidtd de Biologie de Paris {Rev. Scient., 
June 6, 1874), M. Onimus presented an apparatus 
by means of which he had been able to follow 
the formation of bacteria without the interven¬ 
tion of germs such as are contained, according to 
M. Pasteur, in the atmosphere. The apparatus 
in question consists of a flask with three tubules, 
in which a vacuum is made by filling it with 
water, and expelling the whole again by pro¬ 
longed ebullition. One of the tubules ends m a 
hollow needle that is buried in the heart of a 
rabbit, or in the interior of an egg. The flask 
then sucks up some grammes of blood or of albu¬ 
men. Air is then allowed to enter after filtration 
through a thick layer of cotton wool. M. Onimus 
then finds, after the lapse of- a few days, that 
the liquid in the flask contains molecular granu¬ 
lations, and very soon afterwards vibrios and 
bacteria. 

General Moris recently exhibited to the French 
Academy a wonderful ingot of platin-iridium, 
composed of 00 per cent, of platinum and 10 per 
cent, of iridium, and made for the construction of 
the standard metres to be distributed among the 
States represented on the International Commis¬ 
sion, in conformity with whose instructions the 
alloy was formed. The ingot weighed 260 kilo¬ 
grammes, equal to 4 cwt. 3 qrs. 10-156 lb.; its 
length was 1 mitre and 40 centimetres, or rather 
more than 3 feet 10 inches. The large quantity of 
platinum necessary for the work was furnished by 
Mr. Matthey, of London, and the Russian Govern¬ 
ment assisted in supplying the iridium. Two 
great difficulties had to be surmounted: one, the 
equable diffusion of the iridium throughout the 
bar, as the “ remedy ” was not to exceed 2 per 
cent,; and the other, the arrangement of a furnace 
to supply the required heat. The work was accom¬ 


plished by M. Tresca, with the aid of MM. St. Claire 
Deville and Debray. The platinum was formed 
into thin plates, coiled up tonold the iridium, de¬ 
posited in fine powder. These plates were forged 
into bars, and the bars melted into ingots weigh¬ 
ing from 83 to 90 kilogrammes. These ingots 
were placed in a crucible of limestone (calcaire 
grossier ) and reduced to fusion in seventy minutes 
by means of seven jets of oxygen combined with 
coal gas. Thirty-one cubic metres of oxygen and 
twenty-four cubic metres of coal gas were con¬ 
sumed in the process. 

An analysis by M. Deville showed that the 
ingots first made contained: iron, 0-006; copper, 
0-130 ; rhodium, 0-060; iridium, 10,370; plati¬ 
num, 89-44: thus the iridium was a little in 
excess of the remedy, which was rectified in the 
final process by adding fresh platinum. First, 
the crucible was charged with 110 kilogrammes of 
the alloy in lumps, to which the remainder was 
added in thin plates when fusion had taken place. 
When the melting was complete, the cover of the 
crucible was removed, and the metal appeared of 
a dazzling silver white. The bar finally made by 
forging was found perfectly homogeneous, and 
intrinsically worth 260,000 francs. 

The iridium was not obtained without danger, 
on account of its association in the native state 
with osmium, the most poisonous metal known. 
M. Debray had his eyes painfully attacked by the 
osmium fumes, M. Clement suffered from a cu¬ 
taneous eruption that only yielded to a succession 
of sulphur baths, and M. Deville was tormented 
with violent asthma. He exhibited to the Aca¬ 
demy a bottle containing eight kilogrammes of 
osmium, “ enough,” he exclaimed, “ to poison the 
universe, as one milligramme of osmium diffused 
through 100 cubic metres of air renders it irre- 
spirable.” The milligramme is -0164 of an En¬ 
glish grain, and the 100 cubic metres nearly 131 
cubic yards. 

Dr. W. G. Farlow, of Cambridge, Mass., 
U.S.A., has recently published, in the Proceedings 
of the American Academy of Science and Art, an 
account of some researches made in the botanical 
laboratory of the University of Strassburg, proving 
the existence of a remarkable asexual development 
from the prothallus of Pteris serrulata. In the 
centre of the cushion or thickest part of the pro¬ 
thallus are a number of scalariform ducts, the 
prothallus bearing a number of antheridia, but no 
archegonia. From these ducts a leaf is developed 
directly, after which a root is also developed, and 
last of all a stem-bud. Dr. Farlow draws a com¬ 
parison between this growth, which was observed 
in this species only, and the buds ordinarily pro¬ 
duced from the protonema of a moss. Normally 
the prothallus of a fern is entirely destitute of 
vascular tissue of any kind. 

One of the most important educational botanical 
works recently published is Professor Oliver’s 
Illustrations of the Principal Natural Orders of 
the Vegetable Kingdom, issued under the sanction 
of the Science and Art Department. The letter- 
press consists of a very brief epitome of the essen¬ 
tial points in the structure of each of the more 
important natural orders, and a few lines as to its 
geographical distribution and economical or medi¬ 
cinal value. The plates, upwards of 100 in num¬ 
ber, contain each a drawing of a section of the 
flower of a species belonging to the order, a 
diagram of the flower, and illustrations of the fruit, 
feed, &c. The book is invaluable both to the 
student and to the science-teacher; and supplies 
a long-acknowledged desideratum in presenting 
the salient characters of the various natural orders 
in a very small Bpace, and in a form the most 
calculated to arrest the attention and to impress 
itself on the memory. 

Last week we referred to the opinion expressed 
bv certain geological authorities, that the thick 
mass of clay now being pierced by the Sub- 
Wealden boring may represent, in its lower part, 
the Oxford clay. This opinion has been satis- 
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factorily confirmed by the work of the past week. 
At the meeting of the Geological Society last 
Wednesday evening, Mr. W. Topley exhibited a 
number of cores recently extracted, containing 
fossils which are considered characteristic of the 
Oxford clay. The collection included the well- 
known Ammonites Jason. It is encouraging to 
learn from these fossils that the boring is now 
much lower in the geological series than might 
otherwise have been expected. 

The Academy of Sciences has just elected, as 
foreign correspondent, M. A. de Candolle, of 
Geneva, the distinguished botanist. 

The Government of the Netherlands, following 
in the wake of other nations, is fitting out an ex- 

? edition for the observation of the transit of Venus, 
t is intended to make the lie de Reunion the 
scene of the observations, which will be under the 
direction of Herr van Sande Backhuvzen, Director 
of the Observatorv at Levdcn. 


The last mail from India has brought some 
valuable additions to the Bibliotheca Indica. We 
have received the last number of the second 
volume of the Taadya-Brahmana. This completes 
this important work, and gives at the end a table 
of contents. Then there is the first fasciculus of 
the second part of the Samaveda-samhita, a most 
valuable work. The Taittiriya-samhitd also ad¬ 
vances by one number, and has now reached the 
11th Anuvaka of the 3rd PrapatAaka of the 4th 
book. It is to be hoped that the publication of 
this work may proceed as quickly as possible. 
The most valuable addition, however, is the 
Kdt.ant.ra Grammar, edited by Professor Eggeling. 
This is evidently a work of gTeat labour, and 
reflects the highest credit on the critical acumen 
of the editor. 

Bisnor Colenso has completed his “ Examina¬ 
tion ” of that part of the New Bible Com¬ 
mentary, which refers to the Pentateuch and the 
Book of Joshua. (London: Longmans & Co.) 
In Part VI., which has just appeared, he gives a 
detailed answer to the “ fallacious, evasive, in¬ 
accurate, uncritical, &c. &c. reasoning ” of which 
Mr. Espin has, he thinks, given numerous instances 
in his work on Joshua. The Hebraist will be 
especially surprised at the inaccuracy of the 
Biblical references by which Mr. Espin seeks to 
prove that the Book of Joshua is a separate and 
complete work, produced by a single author. 'With 
regard to Mr. Espin’s misrepresentation ofEwald’s 
view of the famous inscription in Procopius— 
“ We are those that fled from before the robber 
Jesus the son of Naue”—it may be added that the 
whole story probably arose out of the mis¬ 
translation of Isa. xvii. 9 in the Septuagint: 3v 
rpoTTOV kyKartXnrov oi 1 Apoppuloi Kai oi Evaioi (ino 
7rpo<uo7rov tuiv viojv 'InpafiX, 

The Numismatic Chronicle, vol. xiv. (1874), pt. 
i. is entirely occupied by one article “On tne 
Chronological Sequence of the Coins of Syracuse,” 
by Barclay V. Head. As this article is also 
published in a separate form, under the title of 
“ History of the Coinage of Syracuse,” we hope 
before long to accord to it the notice it deserves. 
In the meanwhile it is sufficient to observe that the 
fifteen autotype plates by which the treatise is 
illustrated exhibit by nearly two hundred repre¬ 
sentative coins the whole series of the SvTacusan 
coinage—the most complete, and, as a whole, the 
most beautiful series of coins struck by any state, 
from the time of the Geomori in the sixth century 
n.c. to the Roman conquest. For artistic merit, 
for accuracy, and completeness, these plates leave 
nothing to be desired. 


scribed in the Society's Proceedings by Mr. Sdater. 

—A letter waa read from Mr. William Summer- 
haves relating to certain species of Curasaows 
found in Venezuela. Dr. J. Murie read a paper 
On the Nature of the Sacs vomited by the 
Hombills,” which he stated, in confirmation of 
Professor Flower’s account of these objects, to 
consist of the epithelial lining of the stomach. 
Mr. W. Saville Kent, F.L.S., communicated a 
second paper upon the gigantic cephalopoda 
recently encountered oft’ Newfoundland, hrom 
further information received, Mr. Savilie Kent 
apprehended that it would be necessary to refer 
the two individuals preserved in St. John's 
Museum to the genus Ommatostrephes, thus 
avoiding the institution of a new genus for their 
reception, as proposed in his former paper. Mr. 
A. H. Garrod read a paper on the “ showing off” 
of the Australian Bustard ( Enpodotis australis), 
and pointed out the peculiar structures by which 
this “showing off” was accomplished. A com¬ 
munication was read from Dr. F. Stolicza, con¬ 
taining a description of the Oris Polii of Blyth, 
of which he had lately obtained specimens in 
Yarkand. Mr. R. B. Sharpe read a paper on a 
new genus and species of Passerine birds from 
the West Indies, which he proposed to name 
Bhoenicomanes iora. A communication was 
read from the Rev. O. P. Cambridge, con¬ 
taining descriptions of some new species of 
spiders of the genus Erigone from North 
America- Dr. Gunther read a paper describing 
some new species of reptiles from the Camaroon 
Mountains, West Africa. Amongst these were 
two new species of Chameleon, and a new snake of 
the family of Lycodontidae, proposed to be called 
Bothrolgcus atcr. One of these chameleons waa 
referred to a new sub-genus ( Rhampholeon ), being 
remarkable for its abbreviated tail and the 
development of a denticle at the inner base of 
each claw. Mr. Sclater read a paper containing 
a description of three new species of the 
genus * Synalla.vis from M. Jelski’s collections 
Central Peru, which he proposed to call 
S. pudibunda, S. graminieola, and S. virgata. 
Messrs. II. P. Bkekmore and E. R. Alston 
communicated a joint paper on the Arvicolidae 
which havs hitherto been found in a fossil 
state. Professor Newton read an account of 
a living Dodo shipped for England in the year 
1028, extracted from letters in the possession 
of Dr. J. B. Wilmot, of Tunbridge Wells. 
Mr. J. E. Harting read a paper on the common 
Lapwing of Chili, which he proposed to separate 
from Yanellus cayatiensis , under the name . I. 
occidentalis. A second paper read by Mr. Harting 
contained an account of tne eggs of some new or 
little-known Liruicolae. A communication was 
read from Mr. R. Swinhoe containing an account 
of a new Cervine form discovered in the moun¬ 
tains near Ningpo, China, by Mr. A. Michie, and 
proposed to bo called Lojjhotragus michianus. 
Dr. J. Murie read a paper on the structure of the 
skeleton of Fregilupus varius, based on a specimen 
in the Museum of Cambridge. 


the observed results; but Mr. Crookes gave 
reasons for regarding it as inadmissible.—Mr. C. 
J. Woodward exhibited experiments for the pur¬ 
pose of illustrating to an audience the nature of 
wave-motion. The method consisted in throwing 
upon a screen an image of a screw or of a spirally 
coiled wire, which is made to revolve upon its 
axis. Mr. Woodward also exhibited a modifica¬ 
tion of Quincke’s well-known experiments on the 
interference of sound, in which a reed is substi¬ 
tuted for the tuning-fork employed by Quincke as 
the source of sound. A simplified construction of 
Quincke’s apparatus was described by Professor 
W. F. Barrett. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Zoological Society (June 1G). 

Dr. A. Gunther, Vice-President, in the Chair. 
An extract was read from a letter received from 
Dr. A. B. Meyer, concerning two birds (Redes 
jjennetti and Campcphaga aurulenta ) lately de- 


Physical Society ( Saturday, June 20). 

Mb. W. Crookes, F.R.S., exhibited experiments 
on “ Attraction and Repulsion accompanying 
Radiation,” some of which were communicated to 
the Royal Society in December, 1873, and have 
since attracted much attention. Various attempts 
have been made to account for the phenomena 
discovered by Mr. Crookes, by attributing them to 
air-currents, or to the action of electricity; but 
the only explanation hitherto offered which seems 
even plausible is that suggested by Professor 
Osborne Reynolds, in a paper communicated to 
the Royal Society on Thursday, 21st inst. Pro¬ 
fessor Reynolds supposes that the effects in ques¬ 
tion may be due to alterations caused by heat or 
cold in the equilibrium of a minute film of con¬ 
densed vapour. There can be little doubt that the 
cause assigned, if actually existing, might produce 


Asiatic Society ( Monday , June 22). 

James Fekgusson, Esq., Vice-President, in the 
Chair. Dr. S. W. Bushell read a paper on the 
old Mongolian capital of Shangtu. The extensive 
ruins of this city were visited by the writer, to¬ 
gether with the Hon. T. G. Grosvenor, on Sep¬ 
tember 1G, 1872. They are situated some twenty- 
seven miles N.W. of Dolonnor. Abbd Hue 
wrongly supposed the latter place to have been 
built on the site of the ancient city. Shangtu 
was founded in A.D. 1260, during the reign of the 
emperor Hien Tsung, and became the imperial 
residence for a time every year. In 1268 it was 
made the seat of a Governor-general. After Die 
fall of the Yuan dynasty the city rapidly dimin¬ 
ished in importance. It was taken in the second 
year of the new reign (a.d. 1369), but remained 
constantly attacked and harassed by the nomade 
Mongolian tribes, until it was finally abandoned 
by the Chinese in a.d. 1430, when the frontier 
was contracted to the line of the Great Wall, and 
the garrison removed to Tu-shih-kou. 

The site was visited by the Jesuit missionary, 
Gerbillon, towards the end of the seventeenth 
century. The ruins are now known by the Mongol 
name of Chao naiman sum(5 Ilotun, “ the city of 
a hundred and eight temples.” The city had a 
double wall, the outer forming a square of about 
eight li with six gates, the inner being about 
eight li in circuit with only three gates, one of 
which, a perfect arch twenty feet high by twelve 
feet wide, is still intact. The ground in the 
interior of both enclosures is strewn with blocks 
of marble and other remains of large temples..and 
palaces, the outlines of the foundation of some of 
which can yet be traced; while broken lions, 
dragons, and* the remains of other carved monu¬ 
ments lie about in every direction, half-hidden by 
the thick and tangled overgrowth. An inscrip¬ 
tion of the Yuan dynasty, in an ancient form of 
the Chinese character, oh a memorial tablet lying 
amid many other relics on a raised piece of 
ground, evidently the site of a large temple, has 
been copied and translated by Dr. Bushell. It is 
surrounded by a border of dragons boldly carved 
in deep relief. 

A paper on the “ Origines of the Manchus,” by 
Mr. Henry H. Howorth, was also read. The 
paper started from the etymologies of the word 
“ Manchu ” proposed by various writers, the deri¬ 
vation of the word from “ Manchusi,” the name 
of a Corean deity, appearing to the writer to be the. 
most obvious. He then proceeded to examine at 
length the legendary accounts of the Manchus 
regarding their own origin, and their history from 
the earliest times down to a.d. 1626, the year of 
the death of Tai-tsu. 


Geological Society ( Wednesday, June 24). 
Mr. J. Evans, F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 
No fewer than twenty-six papers were announced 
for reading at this, the last meeting of the 
session. The greater number of these were of 
course summarily disposed of, by being either 
read in short abstract, or merely taken as read. 
Two papers only were read in full, and duly dis¬ 
cussed Professor J. Young and Mr. J. Young, 
of Glasgow, communicated a paper “ On Palaeo- 
^ coryne and other Polyzoal Appendages.” A few 
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years ago Dr. Duncan and Mr. Jenkins estab¬ 
lished the genus Palaeocoryne, and referred it 
to the class Hydrozoa. The authors of the pre¬ 
sent communication, after studying a large num¬ 
ber of specimens, deny that this structure re¬ 
presents a distinct organism, and regard it only 
as the stellar appendages given off from the 
frond of a palaeozoic polyzoon. In a paper 
on “ The Steppes of Siberia,” Mr. T. Belt 
described a journey which he made last autumn 
through South-western Siberia. Crossing the 
Urals, he proceeded from Ekaterinburg to Omsk, 
and thence up the Irtusk to I’avlodar, and finally 
reached Kamkolinsk. During this journey he 
studied the geological characters of the deposits 
forming the Steppes, as seen in river-sections. In 
some of these deposits he found Corbicula (Cyrena) 
Auminalis. Mr. Belt, in seeking to explain the 
origin of the Steppes, remarked that they bear no 
relation to the present river-system of the country. 
Von Cotta had suggested that they owe their 
origin to marine action; but the absence of marine 
shells, not to mention other evidence, does not 
support this theory. According to Mr. Belt, a 
satisfactory explanation may be found by suppos¬ 
ing that an overflow of polar ice, during the 
glacial period, formed a barrier blocking up the 
drainage of Siberia, and thus giving rise to the 
formation of a vast lake, in which were deposited 
the peat beds of saud and loam which now form 
the Steppes. Among the specimens exhibited at 
this meeting were some fine examples of tin ore 
from the recently-discovered deposits at Mount 
Bischotf, in Tasmania. 


FINE ART. 

j Roman Imperial Photographs. Arranged by 
John Edward Lee, F.S.A., F.G.S. (Lon- 
. don: Longmans & Co., 1874.) 

Under this title Mr. Lee has published a 
series of forty portraits of Roman Imperial 
persons, produced by enlarging, with the 
aid of photography, the portraits engraved 
on their coins. We are most ready to wel¬ 
come all attempts to render familiar the 
handiwork of the ancients, and to give life 
and reality to Roman history. Nor does the 
fact that these representations are mechanical 
reproductions in any way destroy their 
value. The works of nature need the eye 
and hand of an artist to interpret them. 
But the more mechanical copies of works of 
art are the better, for one artist can never 
perfectly copy another, especially after the 
lapse of ages. Henoe we believe that to 
photography and other copying arts there is 
reserved the task of disseminating faithful 
copies of artistic works of all kinds, from 
those of Phidias and Raphael downwards. 
But, unfortunately, we cannot regard Mr. 
Lee’s work as successful. In the first place, 
it is very misleading indeed to present a 
single coin of a Roman Emperor as giving 
his portrait. Coins give, it is true, most 
characteristic representations, but such as 
sacrifice fidelity to effect. The object of the 
die-sinker was not to produce an excellent 
portrait, but to bring out all the features of 
the person represented in strong relief, so 
that they could not be mistaken, even when 
the coins that bore them were worn down. 
The sunken eye of Antiochus, the easy 
fleshiness of Philetaerus, the grim features 
of Caesar, are brought out on coins with a 
distinctness which sometimes makes one 
smile, as at a caricature. Everything is 
exaggerated, and therefore distorted. But 
the plan followed by Mr. Lee, of magnifying 


several times the faces on the coins, makes 
this feature even more obvious. Distortions 
which one would not condemn in a repre¬ 
sentation of half an inch square, become 
intolerable in one of four inches square. 
And further still, Mr. Lee would have done 
much better if, instead of taking his photo¬ 
graphs from original coins, often somewhat 
defaced, he had taken them from plaster 
casts of the best coins in existence, which 
might easily have been obtained. The coin 
of Carinus, for example, which is here 
figured, is much defaced, that of Faustina 
the younger is miserably poor, and that of 
Trajan extremely ugly. 

It appears, however, from the preface to 
this work, that the editor has only published 
it by the way, as these photographs formed 
part of his material for another work, a 
series of 150 profiles of Roman worthies, 
drawn by an artist from coins, aided by 
photographs. This is a work of a more 
promising character, and we shall hope to 
be able to say more in ite favour. In the 
meantime we wish that those who have 
access to the best representations produced 
by ancient artists had some of the zeal of 
Mr. Lee for the diffusion of copies of those 
representations. Percy Gardner. 


THE EXHIBITION OF WORKS OF ART IN BLACK 
AND WHITE. 

In commenting upon the second Exhibition of 
Works of Art in Black and White, which has 
opened its doors this week to the public, at the 
Dudley Gallery of the Egyptian Hall, it will he 
useless to follow the minute subdivisions which, 
in their circular addressed to artists, the com¬ 
mittee marked out. Such elaborate classification 
would only be wearying in a brief review of what 
there ie to see; and it will be well to divide 
roughly: to speak first of drawings and then of 
prints, though the prints, when we come to them, 
may naturally be ranged imder two heads: those 
which are original work, and those which are 
copies. 

Several of the best of Irving English artists 
contribute drawings to this exhibition. Mr. 
Watts and Mr. Leighton are amongst the 
number. One French artist of the highest class, 
M. Millet, now known to all the world bv his 
great works in painting, sends two charcoal draw¬ 
ings, one of which possesses in a quite singular 
degree the charm of his work in oil; and another 
Frenchman, M. Lhemiitte, sends charcoal pictures 
which can hardly fail to add in England to a 
reputation already beginning. There are contri¬ 
butions from many artiBts of the second rank, and 
much amateur work which it has been a mistake 
to accept, and too much also of such work of pro¬ 
fessional artists as is of a quality that can neither 
increase their fame nor give us any rational in¬ 
terest. In fact, the exhibition, though it has 
been long prepared for and waited for—an interval 
of two years having occurred since the last—is 
felt to be somewhat of a “ scratch ” exhibition. 
The range of material for composing it, is not, it 
must be remembered, in reality so wide as it 
seems; or, rather, it is not likely to include very 
much of that which is of the highest accomplish¬ 
ment. Yet the exhibition has a distinct place, 
among the rest, though just now it is a modest 
one. It has a value in bringing before our notice 
the prodnetions of artists with whom other exhi¬ 
bitions fail to make us familiar; and it has a 
value too in enabling ns the better to gauge the 
real power and importance of many men with 
whose more elaborate work we are already pretty 
well acquainted. Stripped of the common aids, 
stripped of the charm of colour, such work as is 


shown here is put, of necessity, to a severe test. 
The great men have always been well nigh 
greatest, and the feeble men most feeble, when 
embodying their ideas, or recording their impres¬ 
sions, only in black and white. 

And from this test no one will come out better 
than Mr. Leighton among the English, and M. 
Millet among the French. It is true that Mr. 
Leighton exhibits two heads—one of a Capri 
woman, which has been reproduced in the Port - 
folio ; the other, called Pubinclla, Capri —which 
are at first sight disappointing. But the fault in 
the first is probably in the subject; a want of 
beauty hardly compensated for in this case either 
by presence of individuality of character or by 
quiet and plaintive bodily grace. And the fault 
in the second—the stiffness, hardness, weakness, 
of the neck—is felt, while you look at the model¬ 
ling and character of the head, to he such an acci¬ 
dent as might happen once to any master. Strong 
in drawing, strong in grnee, the pencil in Mr. 
Leighton’s hand can be no inadequate substitute for 
the brush. No. 420, a carved and font-like well 
in the court of a Venetian palace, would show 
fairly enough, if there were no other to show it 
better, the artist's feeling for lines of combined 
richness and delicacy ; hut No. 171, a drawing of 
a lemon tree in Capri, shows the same thing better 
than the other drawing, and better than any 
ainted work. It is a most patient and quite 
nished study’, of inconceivable grace and charm ; 
done, we may be sure, with a keen and accurate 
sense of the beauty of every delicate line and 
ourve of stem and leaf and fruit. 

Mr. G. F. AVatts's principal design is that num¬ 
bered 241, and called The Sleeper Awakened. 
“ The people that walked in darkness have seen a 
great light,” is written under the drawing; and 
though its size is small, its style, while finished, 
iB large and grand, and its effect solemn. A 
lighter grace is aimed at and attained by Mr. 
Watts in No. 271; while another contribution, 
No. 433 (called only Studies in Pencil), reminds 
us what a fine accuracy commonly underlies all 
that is large and broad in the work he is more 
accustomed to exhibit. 

Among many drawings contributed by M. Ldon 
Lhermitte, we may single out four. Two of them 
are companions, No. 120 and No. 102, cnlled 
respectively The Last Ceremony —that is, a service 
for the dead—and the Pilgrimage ; that is, a group 
of worshippers kneeling at a famous shrine. The 
first is remarkable for wnrmth, and colour, and 
harmony; the second is good in composition, and 
a well-lighted piece. Hcloise is noteworthy for 
the strong modelling of the head, and for its light 
and shade; and lastly, Sheep-washing, No. 206, is 
a transcript from the life, and is warm with the 
glow and the shadow of evening. 

In entire contrast, bv its method, to this broad 
work of M. Lhermitte’s, is a study by one whose 
work would have been almost the last we should 
have turned to in expectation of such contrast, 
for the delightful head called Study: Pome, 1873, 
and numbered, with two less significant works, 
No. 270, is by M. Legros. It is a fine lead-pencil 
drawing, bestowing, one might say, as one looks 
round, upon the medium almost a new dignitv; 
for nothing in the exhibition is nobler than this 
little head, and nothing is really larger, though it 
is small; and nothing is more delicate, though it 
is strong and firm. What a tine intellectual 
beauty, reflected on the physical beauty of the 
face ! the type, how elevated ! how mobile, vet 
serene! The moulding of the mouth that in one 
more instant will speak; the delicate shadow on 
the chin; the almost movement; the gesture—all 
the live face is there; yet you can count the 
strokes of the work, and see how, little touch by 
touch, the scientific but sympathetic artist has 
built up this effect. 

Among the other drawings which claim some 
consideration and will certainly receive it at the 
hands of the visitor, are contributions from the 
portfolios of the late George Oattermole, of the 
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younger Leslie,, of Hemy Moore, of Edward 
Armitage. Mr. Hubert Herkomer sends several 
designs which, along now and then with some 
triviality of subject, show good drawing: drawing 
not always absolutely scientific, but in which one 
feels that under the garments there is the figure 
and the movement; and also the artist shows ease 
of invention and a range that {fives promise of 
more important things. And since we are now 
among the least ambitious of the subjects, let us 
notice the grotesque drawings of Miss Kate 
Greenaway and Mr. F. A. Hopkins. The Petit 
Diner & la Cigarette by the last-named contributor 
has not only the humour that justifies its existence, 
but though lacking variety of models—though the 
little naked fellow is repeated to monotony—it 
has a certain roundness and ease of design which 
may one day be employed to more serious purpose, 
or indeed not with more serious purpose, but with 
greater success to a purpose avowedly light. Of 
pen-and-ink drawings, made for Punch, Mr. Du 
Maurier sends a goodly array. The best of them— 
much the best of them, and it is of singular grace 
—is that called Proxy —one little girl, not re¬ 
ligiously inclined, is beseeching her sister to say 
a double portion of prayers. The little bedgown 
figures have such a healthy sweetness of line that 
one is tempted to forget how intractable for high 
artistic purpose pen and ink generally prove. 

Mr. Edwin Edwards, whose pure etching (to 
mention it out of its proper place) has some of the 
faults and qualities of Mr. Whistler's—accurate 
study and frankness, with an unfortunate hardness 
and want of tone—sends pen-and-ink sketches 
which display the same characteristics. The Ouse 
near Bedford is the worst of them: Yarmouth and 
Lowestoft are the best: these best display an 
admirable sense of proportion, though here too the 
hardness almost inseparable from the material 
becomes evident. Miss Thompson’s finely executed 
drawings—three in number—will, of course, 
attract attention. Choosing Models in Rome is 
very true and somewhat humorous. “Halt!” a 
Reminiscence of Aldershot has concentration and 
composition which are lacking to the third; and 
yet the third, which is called “ Gallop! ” a 
Reminiscence of Woolwich, contains what is her 
best work in this exhibition: nav, it contains, I 
think, the best work she has yet done, and saves 
her quite unmistakeably from the dangerous 
honour of painting only one famous picture. 
This Gallop is remarkable on several grounds, for 
though I say it has not got the composition of the 
second subject—suffers, in a word, as a whole, 
from being a little scattered and straggling—yet 
the group of horses’ heads, all close together, all 
so variously turned and held and lifted, and all so 
strong, is really an excellent achievement; and 
besides this, the vigour of the drawing of certain 
horses in action—the strain upon these fiery 
beasts, that are furiously dragging the light 
artillery to the field—is not, I think, very easily to 
be matched in modern work. 

Rapidly jotting down one or two comments 
by the way, one should notice the character 
in Mr. Hennessy’s contribution and in Mr. 
Macnab’s Cigarette : a lazy fellow, not too lazy, 
however, to be critical in his enjoyment. One 
should notice the truth of reflected light in shadow 
in Miss Ellen Hill’s large chalk drawing of Mr. 
Edwin Hill, and the grave landscape subjects of 
Mr. Joseph Knight. One should notice, as not 
' quite worthy of him, T. G. Vibert’s drawing of 
An Actor learning his Part ; and one should pause 
before the complete and large accomplishment of 
Francois Millet’s Potato Harvest : a group of two 
peasants, with a long barrow, and a potato sack 
held between them, in the wide and open field. 
Among a crowd of less significant things, here at 
last is a great and manly one. 

One would gladly spare oneself the task of 
wholly unfavourable comment; and there is so 
much work that is by no means strong that the 
task of enumerating it would be a long and a use¬ 
less one. Mr. Holt’s drawing of The Foundling 


may be good in sentiment, but it is weak in 
execution; and an allegorical subject by Mr. 
Walter Crane is among the most conspicuous, 
and (dare I not add ?) among the most strangely 
unaccountable of the failures. The heaviness of 
the drapery is pitiable: an artist who can do much 
better, ought not to send this work. 

Turning now to Etching, it may be said that 
the greatest English etchers are almost wholly 
missing. There is nothing here of Mr. Sey¬ 
mour Haden’s, and that is an absence which we 
can ill endure. One etching like the Agamemnon, 
or one like the Shcre Mild Pond, would be worth 
any dozen chosen at a hazard among those that 
are here. Mr. Whistler, too, does not exhibit a 
stroke; he reserves everything for Pall MalL And 
among the English etchers who promise us the 
most, Mr. Chattock is absent—he is exhibiting at 
the Academy—and Mr. Heseltine has found nothing 
to send. Nor is this absence of contributions from 
the best English etchers even attempted to be com¬ 
pensated for by any unusual show of the work of 
the French. Nothing could have been more ap¬ 
propriate (since one observes upon the walls the 
work of some men not now living) than to have 
displayed the whole series of the master modem 
etcner of architecture, Charles Mdryon; and it is 
difficult to believe that impressions of his work, 
had they been sought for, would not have been 
forthcoming. But we must be content without 
them; and in looking round upon the English 
work, it is pleasant to notice that, though much of 
it is insufficient as to result, it is most of it worthy 
in aim, and it is most of it done by the methods of 
the genuine etcher, with no confusion between the 
proper work of etching and the proper work of 
steel engraving. Here and there, of course, is an 
exception; but on the whole it may be said that, 
thanks partly to the plainly-worded counsel of 
Mr. Hamerton, and thanks partly to the study 
of the great old etchers, of whom Rembrandt, of 
course, is chief, and thanks partly too to study 
of Mr. Haden’s work (which by subject and senti¬ 
ment has more in common with the efforts natural 
to etchers now living and learning), the old fault 
and weakness of the prostitution of Etching has 
now well nigh ceased. The independence of the 
art is recognised and remembered; and though 
the work is sometimes hard, sometimes wanting 
tone,’it is on the whole manly and promising. Dr. 
Propert’s Chiswick, No. 108, is a favourable ex¬ 
ample of recent work. There is perhaps some 
lack of feeling for air and space in Mr. Slocombe’s 
Margate Cliffs and Jetty, No. 167. Another Mr. 
Slocombe’s Quiet Retreat at Pinner, while being 
as good in drawing, has certainly more artistic 
charm. Of the best French Work that is original, 
some account happens to have already been given 
in this journal, but one recognises again with 
pleasure the work of M. Iialanne and of M. Feyen 
Perrin. 

Coming to work that interprets not Nature, 
or the artist’s original conception, but the work 
of other men, one finds that one is wholly among 
the Frenchmen; though almost the greatest 
of these French interpreters is absent. That is 
Flameng, who has won fame by copying the prints 
of Rembrandt. But Flameng is, after all, ana with 
all his greatness, entirely a copyist: he copies 
line for line. Jacquemart is more properly an 
interpreter. He does almost what a fine actor 
does for a good author. He identifies himself 
with the spirit of the work: reproducing the spirit 
with greater truth than the letter. Thus in the 
magnificent impression on the door screen at the 
Dudley Gallery, of his etching after the Mrs. Sea- 
forth and Child, or Widow and Child in Mr. 
Wilson’s famous collection—picture now exhibit¬ 
ing by-the-by at the Alsace-Lorraine Exhibition 
in Paris—Jacquemart has contrived to indicate, 
nay, I think actually to realise, all the quality of 
Sir Joshua—Sir Joshua as known to Jacquemart 
by many a work, and not alone by this one. The 
etching is a quite charming and perfect thing; 
the original, it may be remembered, is rather 


heavy and thick in its painting—it is one of the 
works in which the great painter went furthest 
(and he was generally far) from the lighter 
handling of Gainsborough. 

Frederick Wedmore. 


RE-OPENING OP THE EXHIBITION AT THE CORPS 
U&QI8LATIP. 

Puls: Job* 9», 1874. 

To-day is re-opened, after remaining closed a 
week for almost entire reorganisation, the Exhibi¬ 
tion which was formed two months ago in the 
rooms of the Corps Ldgislatif for the benefit of 
the emigrants from Alsace and Lorraine who have 
left their native provinces to settle in Algeria. 

Two motives have jointly contributed to the 
success of this Exhibition—curiosity to see rare 
and beautiful works of art, and patriotic charity. 
The idea was first started in M. d’Haussonville’s 
drawing-room; it was most favourably received 
in high Orleanist society, and the Due d’Aumale 
consented to lend part or his gallery, which a few 
years ago was the ornament of his mansion at 
Twickenham. It has been quite the fashion to 
meet in these rooms, especially on Monday, 
which is a five-franc day, the charge for ad¬ 
mission on the other plebeian days being one 
franc. Journals of all shades have gratuitously 
placed their advertising columns at the disposal 
of the organising committee, and the first cam¬ 
paign has already produced above 200,000 francs, 
while more than half that sum is expected from 
the second, which will last till September 1. The 
exhibition therefore will have brought in the net 
s um of over 800,000 francs, besides furnishing the 
public and the critics with an opportunity of re¬ 
creation and of interesting study. 

I shall confine myself to-day to a few general 
hints or reflections. I have not been able as yet 
to verify with certainty what has been removed, 
and what is entirely novel, and do not wish to 
expose myself to the risk of mentioning objects 
which might no longer be found by any reader 
who should be induced by my letter to pay a visit 
to Paris. I shall, however, call attention with 
great regret to two workB of the first rank, which 
have had a great success. One was the head of 
Michel-Angelo in bronze, modelled by one of hie- 
pupils in beautiful style and with a deep feeling of 
melancholy; of this, I believe, there exist replicas. 
The other is a leg in bronze, found in the course 
of some excavations in Magna Graecia, which 
belonged to a life-size statue; the foot and leg 
are bare, while the rest is covered with a kind of 
stocking, which must have been of leather, as it 
shows the lines of the muscles with great preci¬ 
sion ; it is ornamented on the knee with an ad¬ 
mirably characterised Medusa’s head, and the tint 
is greyish yellow, as delicate in tone as it is un¬ 
common. The two bronzes belong to M. Eugdne 
Piot, an amateur of most cultivated taste, who 
has edited and almost entirely written, except 
during an interval, a periodical entitled le Cabinet 
de TAntiquaire et de VAmateur. He has also at 
various times sold off objects which he was tired 
of, or which he thought unworthy of a place in 
his cabinets. The South Kensington Museum has 
several Italian bronzes of the Renaissance period 
derived from this source. 

The catalogue of the first exhibition comprised 
708 paintings, ancient and modern, of the French 
and foreign schools. Ancient and modem works 
of art, statues, drawings, bronzes, arms, porcelain, 
tapestry, furniture, curiosities, watches, &c., tilled 
almost the whole of ten rooms. The Rothschild 
family had one to itself, in which there was a 
collection of Boule furniture, and, in the centre, a 
fine bronze statue, a nude Prometheus, with the 
arms raised, brandishing flames as he goes ; in the 
cases, Limoges enamels, portraits, or dinner- 
services; rock-crystals cut and engraved; speci¬ 
mens of maiolica and plates with figures of reptiles 
by Bernard Palissy; ten of those precious objects in 
inlaid earthenware, long called “ pieces de service 
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de Henri II.” and now known to have been manu¬ 
factured at OMron, in Vendee, under the super¬ 
intendence of a widow lady of high culture and 
position, Hdltae d’Angest; specimens of Venetian 
glass; a great number of French or Italian jewels, 
representing monsters or mythological heroes, the 
bodies formed of the grotesqueprojections of the 
so-called “ baroque ” pearls. Tnis room also con¬ 
tained, beside some busts of the time of Louis XIV., 
two iron goads for driving elephants, Indian work 
of exquisite beauty, expressing the force and grace, 
the wealth and genius of a whole civilisation: 
mythical personages and fabulous lions appear in 
the midst of foliage; the reliefs, contrasting with 
the blackness of the depths of the open-worked 
iron, catch a thousand flashes of light; while the 
point and handle of the goads are clear and 
polished, and allow the spectator to enjoy the 
glittering and compact beauty of this metal, second 
in quality of tone to gold only. 

The place of this room is now supplied by Sir 
Richard Wallace, not with curiosities or pictures as 
choice as those which he has lent you at Bethnal 
Green, but with pictures of the French school and 
French furniture which adorn the roomsof hiscoun- 
try-seat at Bagatelle. The intention is good, and 
-we must thank the owner for not forgetting that it 
was in France that he passed the best and most 
peaceful years of his life. The somewhat dark 
and narrow glazed gallery, built by Momy, in the 
garden of the Presidency of the Corps IkSgislatif, 
and still preserved, contains a great number of 
modern Dutch and Flemish pictures. I will give 
a list of them, but I shall not devote much atten¬ 
tion to them. It seems to me more interesting 
to study certain changes in the public estimate of 
-contemporary masters, such as Paul Delaroche, 
Decamps, and Ingres. 

This Exhibition is from all points of view very 
-important. It would be still more so if the com¬ 
mittee which organised it, and which superintends 
it so zealously, were not finally to dissolve, but 
to form itself into a permanent society. It would 
then have gained experience as to the faults it 
'has committed, the difficulties it has had to sur¬ 
mount, the amateurs it has had to accept or reject. 
The arrangement of the pictures, though better 
than during the first Exhibition, yet leaves some¬ 
thing to be desired. We still find too many 
tares mingled with the wheat. Mr. Rossetti’s re¬ 
marks, which I read in the last number of the 
Academy, as to the ever-extending inundation of 
mediocre or worthless foreign works in your 
International Exhibition, are even more strikingly 
applicable here. Quality is everything for the 
■enjoyment of amateurs, for the instruction of 
critics or the working classes. Quantity is like 
the course of feeding that we force upon certain 
geese, to produce a liver disease in the poor 
birds for our own profit. We are entering 
into the scientific period, at least as regards the 
revision of the things of the past. We have a 
right to choose the materials for this great historic 
suit, which will modify many points of view and dis¬ 
place many reputations. Smce people of the world 
are anxious to bring us the help of their influence, 
their connexions, and even their energies, it would 
be well that they should accept a kind of pro¬ 
gramme, whose principal points should be drawn 
up in common. One French institution, of which 
I shall speak hereafter, the “ Central Union of the 
Fine Arts applied to Industry,” has already de¬ 
voted its attention to subjects of the same kind. 
But as you do me the honour of letting me speak 
in an English paper, allow me to overstep my 
bounds, and to suggest to your readers a kind of 
international agreement, which should sanction 
the annual exchange of choice exhibitions of works 
of art. The scheme is worth your consideration. 
In a future letter I shall introduce you to the 
gallery, from which, very wisely, it has been 
determined not to exclude our great dealers. 
The Empire has, it is true, so singularly modified 
traditional notions in France, that it is now 
a matter of some difficulty to distinguish a 


pure amateur, devoted to his passion, from a col¬ 
lector who buys only to sell again. 

Ph. Bitott. 


THE MUNICH GALLEBT. 


pictures, Winkler's Scene from the Franco-Oerman 
War, 1870—a snow-subject hung somewhat out 
of sight—appears to be one of the best. 

W. M. Rossetti. 


Under this name a suite of rooms at No. 48, 
Gnat Marlborough Street has been opened. The 
catalogue speaks of “ Exhibition of Pictures by 
Kaulbach, and other celebrated artists of the 
Munich schoolin fact, however, there are not 
as yet on view any coloured works by Kaul¬ 
bach, only cartoon or monochrome compositions, 
and the other celebrated artists would seem to 
have found a royal road to celebrity. It appears 
that some more works are to follow: among them 
Kaulbach’s Faust and Mephistopheles, and The 
Emperor Charles V. in a Monastery, by Piloty. 
The interest of the exhibition centres in the produc¬ 
tions of Kaulbach, whose justly honoured name has 
perhaps been put forward to give currency to other 
stock of a far from pre-eminent kind. The minor 
pictures are in a high degree both poor and un¬ 
attractive. 

Kaulbach undoubtedly had capacity of a high 
order; a large range of invention, in which ima¬ 
gination was one constituent, and strong sardonic 
pungency another; a striking power of enforce¬ 
ment ; able combination, composition, and group¬ 
ing; knowledge of design, and, generally, the 
qualities which distinguish an intellectual from 
a purely artistic, or a mere trained and professional 
punter. What he lacked was that “ purely ar¬ 
tistic ” element—the love or instinct of executive 
beauty, the exquisite balance between mastery and 
suavity of hand. This, in the long run, is a de¬ 
ficiency never to be compensated. The inner 
hierarchy of art is composed of painters who 
possess that faculty; while the others—however 
wide-minded, however skilled and learned—have 
to remain in the outer courts of the temple. 

In the present collection we find three works 
by Kaulbach. The finest in manner is by far the 
least large of the three— Amor and Psyche, exe¬ 
cuted in 1828, and imbued to some considerable 
extent with the style of Cornelius. The most im¬ 
portant in matter and composition is Peter Arbues, 
Inquisitor of Saragossa, condemns a Family of Here¬ 
tics to be burnt —a work which used to be well- 
known to the many visitors at the studio of this 
highly distinguished and (as we found him in 
1870) most courteous and genial painter. The 
catalogue gives some account of the subject; but 
omits the one central and primary point—namely, 
that the ghastly old Inquisitor, the vampire over 
the population of a whole city, mind and body, 
is blind: he has to touch with his staff those for 
whom the flames are to be lit, and his hand is 
guided by sordid wretches more loathsome than 
himself. This horrid story is realised to the mind 
with great power, and to the eye with excellent 
force of arrangement and perspicuity of subsidiary 
detail. The other large cartoon is of the scenic 
class, and of course much less interesting— King 
James V. of Scotland openingthe Parliament of 1582 
in Edinburgh. The painter has evidently aimed at 
giving something of Scottish character to the faces, 
out not with more than moderate success. 

The one remaining work in the gallery that 
has some prominent degree of merit is the Last 
Moments of Joseph II., Emperor of Austria, by 
Professor Conrader. This is a veiy large work, 
of a vigorous but still a commonplace order; it 
contains some forcibly painted heads. Very large 
again, but altogether of the dead-alive academical 
kind, is The Tiiumph of Bacchus, by Professor 
Otto. On such work as The Battle of Oranicus, 
by Gunkel; The Ratcatcher (from Gothe’s poem), 
bv Teichlein; King Lear rejecting Cordelia, by 
Heckel; The Finding of Moses, by Zimmermann; 
or the Landscape, by Bamberger—all of them pre¬ 
tentious productions, big or biggish—we need not 
dwell. The Flood, by Schom, which was to have 
been repeated in the Munich Pinacothek, has more 
in it as a composition, but evinces neither sense of 
nature nor sense of execution. Among the smaller 


AST SAXES. 

The collection of M. J. F. Leturcq, of Paris, 
was disposed of by auction by Messrs. Sotheby, 
Wilkinson, and Hodge, on Wednesday week 
and the three following days. Among the prin¬ 
cipal lots in the modem part we may mention 
a sardonyx cameo of two strata, set in brilliants, 
representing a full-faced head of Jupiter Serapis, 
60 1. (Salviati); another, obverse, heimeted head 
of Minerva; reverse, head of a Negro King, 3 51. 
(Salviati); another, laureated head of Augustus, 
inscribed with his name in relief, 82/, (Oastellani); 
an emerald intaglio, Venus Anadyomene, drawn 
by two dolphins, 43/. (Phillips) j Amazonian 
stone, full-faced head of a monster with ruby eyes, 
probably Mexican, 12 gs.; agate onyx, Sabina 
wife of Hadrian, 32 gs.; agate onyx, head of 
Omphale attired in the lion’s skin, 10 gs.; sardonyx 
Imperial head crowned withlaurel, 14/.10«. (Castel- 
lani). Among the antique specimens we note a 
sardonyx intaglio representing Jupiter grasping 
the thunder, with an eagle at his feet, 69/. 
(Salviati); a cameo of the same stone, en¬ 
graved with a curious allegory representing an 
annular eclipse of the sun, 61/. (Jackson); ano¬ 
ther, Polyhymnia seated, meditating, before her 
a little column surmounted by a figure of a 
child, 78/.; a cornelian intaglio, Terpsichore 
tuning her lyre, with a figure of a deity on 
a pillar, the name of the engraver, Heins, en- 

g ived in the stone, a very fine work, 46/. 
ilviati); a cornelian intaglio, Cupid coming 
m a broken egg, inscribed with the engraver’s 
name, 39/. (Wuliams); an emerald cameo, full- 
faced head ot Neptune, 47/. (Schmidt) ; sardonyx 
intaglio, Mars armed, 21/.; Nicolo intaglio, 
Indian Bacchus, 80/.; sard intaglio, a Faun, 
23 1 .; a Greek cylinder of hematite, engraved as 
an intaglio, with a Bacch a nalian subject, a 
Menade holding a thyrsus and dancing, a remark¬ 
able work, 190/. (Jackson) ; onyx cameo, sacrifice 
to Pan, 21/.; a sardonyx cameo (pierced), Sile- 
nus and a nymph seated on a stool, making 
young Bacchus dance, the whole overshadowed 
by a tree, 60 1. (Schmidt); another, head of 
young Hercules, with a lion passant on the re¬ 
verse, 81/. (Schmidt) ; an onyx cameo, Hercules 
carrying a small column on his shoulder, with 
an inscription hy a modern hand, 118/. (Jack- 
son) ; a cornelian intaglio, Achilles wounded, 
811. ; a profile head of Julia Donnia, in beryl, 
22/. 10s. (Oastellani); a sardonyx cameo, a hei¬ 
meted and bearded head (perhaps of Julian the 
Apostate), 00/. (Riach); a sard intaglio, a wounded 
warrior, seated, 36 1. (Fenardint); onyx cameo, 
Victory winged, with a fruit tree and a she-goat, 
180/.; an onyx cameo, full-faced head of Medusa, 
100/.; sard, a bearded mask, 28/. In the series 
of gems inscribed with the names of modem 
artists, we may mention a dark sard intaglio, 
representing Parnassus, hy Berini, 24/.; a rock 
turquoise cameo, by Scarletti, with figures of Mer¬ 
cury and Paris, 27/.; garnet, head of Henry IV., 
23 1 .; the heads of Henri TV. and Marie de Medicis, 
face to face, in sapphire, inscribed by ColdonS and 
dated 1005, 80 1. The collection produced 3,740/. 

The objects of art belonging to the late Madame 
Lenoir were sold at the end of last month, at the 
H6tel Drouot, and the following prices obtained: 
Boucher, The Mill, 7,200 fr.; painting after 
Boucher, Cupids Flying, a pair, 1,760 fr.; Van 
Dael, Flowers in a Marble Vase, 2,960 fr.; De- 
marae, The Wounded Soldier, 3,100 fr.; Glevre, 
The Bath of Diana, 9,700 fr., and The Nubian 
Slave, 7,000 fr.; Janneck, Concert after Supper, 
and Dancers, the pair, 6,200 fr.; Pater, The 
Fortune-Teller, 28,000 fr., and The Encampment, 
9,960 fr.; A. v. Ostade, Smokers, a water-colour 
drawing, 1,020 fr. The diamond rividre, con¬ 
sisting of 103 brilliants, in three rows, sold for 
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48,110 fr.; a large brooch or stomacher, 15,805 
fr.; a pair of earrings, 15,050 fr.; five little 
brooches with a single pearl, surrounded by a 
double row of brilliants, 22,450 fr.; female por¬ 
trait od enamel, by l’etitot, 3,400 fr.; portrait of 
Queen Marie Antoinette, enamel, 3,235 fr.; por¬ 
traits of Adrienne Lecouvreur and of Lekainj on 
enamel, 1,550 fr.; Indian poignard, with jade 
handle encrusted with precious stones, 1,600 fr.; 
Cupid standing, marble, of Louis XV. period, 
2,000 fr.; Venus, standing, marble, of Louis XVI. 
period, 5,400 fr.; equestrian statue of Louis XIV., 
2,000 fr.; double light held by a Cupid, 3,400 fr.; 
clock and barometer in carved and gilt wood 
frames, 3,500 fr.; Florentine mosaic table, 2,200 fr. 


NOTES AND NEWS.* 

There has been on view, at Phillip’s, in Bond- 
street, last week, a most beautiful suite of Turkish 
embroidery, consisting of l lie whole furniture of a 
drawing-room, a carpet 21 feet square, with cur¬ 
tains, portieres, covers for tables, sofas, divan, 
chairs, and stools. The work is entirely executed 
by hand on black satin; the embroidery in 
coloured silks, gold and silver, done in “laid” 
■work, that is, the silks are laid upon the black 
satin ground, and fastened down by means of 
stitches made at short intervals with a fine, 
invisible silk, the whole outlined with gold 
braid. The effect is most brilliant, the patterns in 
the geometric, kaleidoscopic style of Oriental 
design, the conventional leafage perhaps more 
trailing and more pointed than in the Indian or 
Persian patterns. The silks probably are the pro¬ 
duce of Broussa, the embroidery executed at Con¬ 
stantinople—an order for some imperial palace. 
The whole was put up to sale on Monday, but 
no bidder appeared, and it will probably be sent 
to Paris, the best mart for objects such as these. 
The price asked is 2,000/. 

We may refer our readers to the Su ch of June 
22, for an able article in which M. Charles Bigot, 
a propos of the Alsace-Lorraine Exhibition at the 
Palais Bourbon, has set himself to demolish some 
of the fame of Decamps. After analysing many 
of Decamps’s highly-praised works, M. Bigot 
points out somewhat elaborately in what way 
they fail to really represent that local colour of 
the'East, which their admirers imagine that they 
represent so well; and alter further shrewd criti¬ 
cisms, he ends by stating without prejudice such 
good qualities as Decamps actually possessed. 

Titf. French Union of Fine Arts applied to 
Industry will open its fourth exhibition on August 
10, at the Palais de lTndustrie, soon after the 
closing of the Salon. As we have before stated, 
the speciality of this exhibition will be a collection 
of costumes, either original or copies, dating from 
the earliest times when man assumed the dignity 
of a clothes-wearing animal, to the eighteenth 
century, when, according to the great Clothes- 
Philosopher, he became a mere human dothes-peg. 

A new method of casting statues in bronze is 
reported as having been discovered by a Venetian 
founder, named Giordani. The advantage of the 
method consists in the cast being effected in a 
single operation, no matter how large the model or 
how complicated in its forms. A Leda cast by 
this process is now being exhibited in Venice. 

The Architect understands that the painting on 
which Mi^ Thompson is at present engaged has 
for its subiect a charge of French cavalry against 
an English infantry regiment, formed in hollow 
square—a scene from the battle of Waterloo, 

A Fine Art and Industrial Exhibition will be 
held at Cherbourg in August, from the 20th to 
the 30th of the month. Contributions must be 
sent in before July 15 to the President of the 
Societd Artistique et Industrielle a Cherbourg. 
Medals will be awarded at the close of the ex¬ 
hibition. 
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The four panels that have been painted by M. 
G. Boulanger for the new French Opera-house are 
now exhibiting at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. M. 
Baudry's panels will be exhibited in August. 

The town of Saint-Malo is about to erect a 
bronze statue to Chateaubriand. 

The tomb of Abelard and Hdloise, in Pere-la- 
Chaise, is to be restored. The present tomb was 
constructed about fifty years ago by a M. Lenoir, 
but it has fallen into a deplorable state of dilapi¬ 
dation. These celebrated lovers have not been 
allowed to rest in peace even in death. Six times 
have their remains been removed from place to 
place, and now, as a last persecution, they must, 
forsooth, be “ restored.” 

Fine art exhibitions are really becoming as 
plentiful as blackberries. Even the Chilian 
Government must needs follow the fashion, and 
announce an exhibition of works of art, manu¬ 
factured articles, and agricultural implements, to 
be held at Santiago on September 10, 1875. 

The beautiful parish church of Hythe is to be 
restored. It is one of the most perfect specimens 
of Early English architecture tliat we have in 
Kent. 'Mr. G. E. Street, who has prepared the 
plans and estimates for the restoration, says of it 
in his report:— 

“ For its sizo I think it almost, if not quito, the 
most artistically designed building in England. It 
is not only the rich details with which it is adorned 
make it interesting, but also the extreme skill with 
which its architect has combined the simplest sort 
of nave with the most sumptuous and splendid 
chancel.” 

Its crypt also is remarkable: in it a large collec¬ 
tion of human bones has been preserved since the 
time of a memorable battle between the men of 
Kent and the Danes. 

The Archaeological Society of Athens has taken 
steps to prevent further spoliation of the tombs at 
Tanagra, in Boeotia, which for some time now 
have been supplying the market with large num¬ 
bers of the most exquisite terra-cotta statuettes. 
Not to mention those which have passed into 
private hands in all directions, the Louvre_ alone 
is said to have acquired over sixty specimens. 
The tombs in question range in three parallel lines 
along the foot of a small hill near the modern 
village of Skimatri, and on the site of the ancient 
Tanagra. They are mostly formed of large blocks 
of stone coated in the inside with stucco. Those 
of the first line, nearest the hill, appear to be the 
most ancient, some of them being cut in the rock. 
Others are clearly not earlier than the Macedonian 
period, while some are as late as Roman times. 
In nearly all have been found terra-cotta figures 
painted with bright fresh colours, such as would 
be attractive in a household, and, thanks to their 
having been placed within strong vases, they Lave 
been found in almost perfect preservation. In 
oint of artistic merit they vary much, though all 
ave a oneness of character which, when com¬ 
pared with that of the terra-cottas from Athens, 
Corinth, or Cyrene, will show that Tanagra 
must have had a style of its own in work of 
this class, if not also in a higher art. Mytho¬ 
logical subjects are exceedingly rare. We have 
instead figures of old nurses with children in their 
laps, beautiful youths and maidens dressed in 
bright colours, an aged beggar, a group represent¬ 
ing a scene in a barber’s shop, figures of animals, 
and in short just such subjects as the experience 
of to-day shows to he most attractive to those 
who furnish household ornaments. Besides these 
statuettes and groups there have also been found 
several specimens of what is still a very rare class 
of ancient vases, viz.: of green glazed ware, with 
moulded ornaments in the manner of the Samian 
ware. M. Otto Liiders, writing from Athens 
(Bullettino ddV Inst. Corrisp. Arch., May), is of 
opinion, from what he has seen of these terra- 
cottas, that they belong te that period of Mace¬ 
donian or Hellenistic art the influence of which 


Ilelbig has so clearly traced in the wall-paintings 
of Pompeii and the' other Campanian towns de¬ 
stroyed by Vesuvius. As evidence of this he points 
to seven figures of winged Cupids, which strik¬ 
ingly resemble in treatment the figures of Cupids 
in Pompeian paintings. But the final solution 
of this problem depends on the care bestowed on 
future excavations among these tombs. Several in¬ 
scriptions, which from palaeograpfiical grounds 
might have gone far to determine the date of the 
objects found beside them, have already come to 
light, but apparently without any note having 
been made of the precise place where they were 
discovered. 

The treasures of the cathedral of Monza are 
About to be shown for the first time to die public. 
On the 9th instant, a deputation from the historic 
exhibition of the industrial arts went to Monza 
to receive them from the chapter of the cathedral, 
where they have been carefully preserved for cen¬ 
turies. Tbe arch-priest and his staff formally 
consigned them to their keeping, and an escort of 
carabineers accompanied them to Milan, preceded 
by a carriage containing the members of the com¬ 
mittee, and the cathedral authorities who have the 
charge of the precious relics. They will be guarded 
by the military during their aieence from the 
Bacristry of Monza. 

These interesting specimens of goldsmith's work, 
some of the sixth century, consist of the famed 
iron crown of the Lombards, gift of Pope Gregory 
the Great to Queen Theolinda, a kind of carcanet 
or jointed circlet of gold, loaded with precious 
stones, and the “ santo ehiodo,” or nail of the 
cross, whence it derives its name, hammered into 
a thin fillet of the iron within. Her cup of gold, 
said to be hollowed out of a single sapphire (pro¬ 
bably glass, as the emerald of the “ sacro catino ” 
of Genoa). Iler comb of gold filagree and emeralds, 
and her fan, or flabellum, of painted leather, the 
handle encrusted with jewels. The Gregorian 
present of the Gospels enclosed in a rich box 
ornamented with precious stones, and the cover 
of an Evangeliary with similar decoration. Her 
pectoral cross of rock crystal, used at the corona¬ 
tion of the Emperor of Germany. Her celebrated 
“ chioccia," the hen and seven chickens of gold, 
with ruby eyes, picking up corn, on a kind of tray 
or plateau, said by some to bear a symbolic signi¬ 
fication, by others to bo simply a table ornament. 
Among the treasures are also the cross of King 
Berenger, a silver monstrance resplendent with 
diamonds and other precious stones. The chalice 
of Archbishop Giovanni Visconti, and the iron 
sword of Ettore Visconti, to which the Italian 
journal which gives this enumeration adds the 
crown of Theolinda's husband, Agilulf; but that 
was earned to Paris, and stolen, in 1803, from the 
Luperial Library. 

We learn from the Times that an “ Exposition 
retrospective d’Art religieux,” containing upwards 
of 3,000 items, has been opened in the Town Hall 
at Lille. Twenty-five rooms are filled with illu¬ 
minated missals and manuscripts, tapestry, em¬ 
broidery, priestly ornaments in gold, silver, and 
enamels. The oldest and richest families and 
communities in the north of France, emulating 
the spirit which has collected the treasures now 
exhibited in Paris, in the rooms of the Corps I^gis- 
latif, have lent their most valuable articles in ivory, 
wood, or marble, in pottery and term cotta, 
church furniture, and devotional objects used in 
private life. A feature most appropriate in an 
age of pilgrimages and rambling devotions from 
across the narrow and the broad seas is a very 
complete display of ancient pilgrims’ tokens anti 
badges, in lateen, lead, and pewter. 

The well-known Italian painter, Arnold Cor- 
rodi, died at Rome on June 9, at the early age of 
twenty-eight. 

De. Morbtmann, in a letter to the AlUjemetn* 
Zeitung, strongly expresses his conviction of the 
genuineness of the Moabite antiquities, and of the 
integrity of their discoverers, lie is of opinion 
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that M. Clermont-Ganneau has not exercised his 
usual circumspection in the manner in which he 
endeavoured to throw discredit on their presumed 
antiquity; and he mentions that although the 
result of the investigation lately instituted at 
Jerusalem to test the trustworthiness of M. Gan- 
neau’s informants has not yet been made public, 
the opinion is very prevalent in that city that the 
persons in question are wholly unworthy of credit, 
while the character of M. Shapira, through whom 
the Moabite antiquities passed into the possession 
of the German Government, is universally regarded 
as unimpeachable with regard to general integrity 
and trustworthiness. 

The German papers report that Herr Kiisthardt 
has nearly completed the copy which he has been 
engaged to make for the South Kensington Mu¬ 
seum of the great lantern of Hildesheim. This 
curious relic of early German art, of which Herr 
Kiisthardt’s copy is to be a perfect fac-simile, ex¬ 
cept only in regard to some injudicious restora¬ 
tions of 1818, dates from the eleventh century, 
having been begun under the celebrated Bishop 
Bernward, of Hildesheim, who died in 1022, and 
completed under Bishop Ilezilo, whose episcopal 
rule ends with the close of 1070. The lantern, 
which is intended to symbolize the New Jeru¬ 
salem, consists of a large gold ball, from which 
diverge four iron rods, which again ramify into 
the twelve branches that support the elaborately 
carved and massive crown intended to carry the 
lights. The main ornamentation of this expansive 
circle, which measures nearly 00 feet round, con¬ 
sists in twenty-four turrets, between which 
seventy-two sockets for candles are inserted into 
an iron framework, which shows the same design 
as the a jour fretwork of the turrets. As the 
“New Jerusalem lantern” of the cathedral at 
Hildesheim has long ranked as one of the most 
interesting of the numerous relics of mediaeval 
German art, in which the ancient city of the 
Hildesheimer Prince-Bishops is so exceptionally 
rich, the authorities of South Kensington Museum 
must be commended for the commission which 
they have given to Herr Kiisthardt, whose repu¬ 
tation has been established by the success with 
which he has made casts and copies of the ancient 
silver plate belonging to his native city. 

THE STAGE.* 

THE COMEDY AT THE VAUDEVILLE. 

Tiie cam r of Mr. Boucicault teaches a lesson 
to our \ ounger writers, and to many a dilettante 
critic, if they will but choose to profit by it; and 
by nothing in the work of that career is the lesson 
more forcibly brought home than bv the particular 
comedy now acted at the Vaudeville —Old Heads 
and Young Hearts —revived a few davs since. 
Written iu the days of the elegance of Vestris, 
the days when Planchd made scholarly fun, and 
then accepted as a comedy of value, it is hardly 
likely that this early piece of Mr. Boucicault’s 
could have been wanting in finish, in brightness, 
and at all events in the appearance of art. Nor 
is it indeed found, whatever may be its faults, to 
be wanting in these things. But Mr. Boucicault 
had the sagacity to understand that literary art is 
not sufficient for the Theatre. He saw that the 
acted drama, though it needs style, needs also 
emotions and situations. He set himself closely 
to observe what is effective for the stage, and to 
reproduce it with accuracy. He took care that 
his work was ornamental, but he took care first 
that it was closely knit. He planned a compact 
story, and sprinkled it over with epigrams. And 
if at last the epigrams did only look like Sheridan 
by candle-light, there was work beneath them 
which would stand the test of time and any light. 

Not indeed that his construction was fault¬ 
less ; nor that his later work is equal to the 
promise of the beginning. Very likely he looked 
at things too much from the purely theatrical 
point of view, and instead of being, as Joubert 
said of himself, careless of fame so that he reached 


perfection, he was probably careless of perfection 
so that he reached fame. The chief praise for him 
is that he was intensely practical and intensely saga¬ 
cious. He was a gifted man, and like a far more 
gifted man—Charles Dickens—he was determined 
that his gifts should “ tell.” Where men as good as 
SchilleT and as great as Goethe failed in their stage 
experience—and that Weimar history may be 
read with infinite profit—a man like Mr. Bouci¬ 
cault succeeded. Men of genius, but of genius not 
dramatic, produced their work to empty theatres 
or chilly audiences. A sagacious man of talent, 
unburdened by theories, produced stage work 
which, seen in the peculiar light of the theatre, 
delighted our fathers and delights us to-day. 

One or two points in the play itself it may be well 
to notice, before we chat on the performance. Young 
Mr. Littleton Coke is a barrister of an age when 
fiction still represented it to be possible to impose 
upon a sharp public and sharper attorneys by carry¬ 
ing crammed-full bags with the busiest of airs. He 
means very well; he is given at last that money 
which is the final reward of merit: and he is 
paired off, too, before the curtain drops, with a 
young woman of much geniality of heart and un¬ 
common freedom of manner. Why, then, in the 
first act, is his talk made so disagreeably cynical ? 
The cynicism does not there appear to be superfi¬ 
cial-does not appear to be assumed, because it is 
pleasanter to be witty than dull, and easier to be 
witty when one is malicious and incredulous than 
when one is quite amiable and confiding. That 
would hnve been entirely natural: but the deeply- 
rooted cynicism of Mr. Littleton Coke is a sacrifice 
of truth to effect. Then, Again, the first act shows 
some weak construction—a device more plausible 
than probable. The well-disposed Country brother 
—the coal-owner—is too easily allowed to deceive 
himself into the belief that the town brother—the 
barrister—is set against him, and will refuse his 
good offices; though the means, the mistakes, by 
which in the subsequent acts the estrangement is 
continued are 'adroitly and not unnaturally con¬ 
trived. The characters themselves are individual, 
but not great. They are not quite new, yet are 
not too familiar. That is true of Boucicault which 
M. LegouvtS lately said of Scribe—he was occupied 
not so much in creating characters as in tracing roles 
for the stage. " ■ 

Had it not been that one ot two excellent actors 
had not had full time to learn their parts, and that 
accordingly in the first act of the play there was 
more prompting than is pleasant to listen to if one 
is near, though not enough to embarrass the 
action of the personages, the performance of 
Friday week would have been wholly satisfactory, 
and a result attained such as is rarely reached In 
a London theatre. As it was, the success was 
undoubted, and the reception enthusiastic. The 
two great parts are those of Tom Coke, the honest 
country fellow, who doesn’t enjoy the fortune that 
was meant for his brother, and Lady Alice Haw¬ 
thorn—a near relative of Lady Gay Spanker, of 
London Assurance —a young woman who flirts 
through four acts, and vows constancy at the end 
of the fifth. These parts were played by Mr. 
David James and Miss Amy Roselle—the lady 
being one of two additions (Mr. liighton was 
the other) which the shrewdness of the manage¬ 
ment had prompted them, in the absence of Miss 
Fawsitt and of any actor specially fitted for the 
part of the lawyer’s servant, to secure for these 
performances. If one says that Mr. David James’s 
acting was excellent, one may perhaps be allowed 
to add that its excellence was a surprise. He has 
layed some parts indifferently, and many well, 
ut nothing half so well; and moreover there 
had not previously been reason to suppose him 
master of so genuine, and reserved, and manly a 
pathos. He had learnt the northern accent very 
truly, and so was able to be rough enough to 
satisfy the popular superstition as to the appearance 
of a min who is to turn out full of self-sacrifice 
and honesty. The general conception was good; 
the detail was good; but that which was best was 


the moment of declaration to Lady Alice of his 
love—the moment of his reception of her quick 
refusal of him. Here Mr. James’s acting called 
forth applause which was entirely merited. 

Lady Alice was played long ago by Madame 
Vestris. Doubtless it was a happiness to see her 
in the part. But there is good fortune also for 
those who never saw Madame Vestris—they are in 
a position to be satisfied with Miss Amy Roselle. 
There are certain drawbacks to Miss Roselle's 
talent. She is inclined to be imitative, and she 
has been much with Mrs. Kendal; and an im¬ 
pressionable artist—imitative now and then, 
whether she will or no—is more likely to catch 
Mrs. Kendal’s mannerisms than Mrs. Kendal's 
artistic excellence. And to these Miss Roselle 
has added, quite unnecessarily, some little man¬ 
nerism of her own. She has also one grave defi¬ 
ciency—she has not yet found any adequate 
expression for strong personal feeling. But the 
sort of courteous good feeling which comes natur¬ 
ally to us about the sorrows of other people who 
are near to us, she expresses with peculiar and 
exceptional truth, and there are one or two oppor¬ 
tunities for observing this in the performance now 
under notice. Observe, too, how just before the 
close of the second act—a close, by-the-bve, made 
singularly eff'eetiveThrough Mr. Charles Warner's 
gathering impatience, irritability, and rage—Miss 
Roselle indicates, at Littleton Coke's refusal to 
shake hands with his brother, a subdued disap¬ 
pointment, which is half the result of good feeling 
and half the residt of good manners. That feeling, 
and all the lighter feelings that are akin to it—the 
emotions of the drawing-room as distinguished 
from the emotions of the heart—are expressed as 
well as it is possible to express them. In the third 
act, her bearing to Mr. Littleton Coke, with whom 
Lady Alice is secretly in love, is that of an alreadv 
accomplished comedienne. The attitude is admir¬ 
able, and so is the slight satire in the tone— 
“ rather a warm correspondence—that of yours.” 
And in the fourth act, wdiere she surprises her 
lover with the information that the love-letter she 
has dictated to him is in truth destined for himself, 
there is on the part of the actress a most frank and 
merry abandonment to the requirements of the 
scene; and, as some of the foregoing remarks 
should have implied, the character is throughout 
presented by Miss Roselle with an elegance and 
distinction now rare upon the stage. 

Mr. Charles Warner does his best with a cha¬ 
racter with which it is not easy to sympathise. 
You may forgive the man’s extravagance and 
recklessness, but not bo easily his bitterness and 
resentment. But Mr. Warner makes him endur¬ 
able when it is possible to do so; and when he is 
unendurable, then, at all events, he is forcible. 
“ Shall I ring for your dog, or my brother ?” asks 
Littleton Coke once in the piece, and he asks that 
with just the irritation of a man who is wrought 
upon by disappointment, jealousy, and scorn. The 
moment is worthy of notice, along with that other 
which has been already particularised. The parts 
performed by Mr. Farren and Mr. Thomas Thome 
are in a sense secondary', but they have the greatest 
influence, conscious and unconscious, on tire for¬ 
tunes of the young people in the piece. Mr. 
Farren represents the Reverend Jesse Rural, an 
aged country clergyman, whose heart is in the 
other world, but whose head is hardly in this. 
The benignity of the man, and his infirmity, his 
mental confusion, his peacefulness of heart—all 
are indicated by Mr. Farren with skill, and the 
appearance of the actor is only less picturesque 
than in his part in the Road to Ruin. Colonel 
Rocket is played by Mr. Thome with much energy' 
and effect. The part is something of a caricature; 
yet at the bottom of it there is the trnththat gives 
it point. On the occasion of the benefit, when the 
piece was produced, Mr. Rigliton, of the Olympic, 
played Mr. Coke's faithful servant with great 
crispness, precision, and bonhomie. Ladv l’oru- 
pion’s is a character to which Miss Larkin does 
much justice; and, coming to the representatives 
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of parts which are not of high importance, one 
may say that Mr. Horace Wigan is satisfactory as 
Lord Pompion; that Mr. Teesdale as Lord Charles 
Roebuck would be competent did he not threaten 
to make a mannerism of haste and jerkiness; and 
that Mias K. Bishop—a very orderly village 
schoolmistress in Pride —has not quite the spirit 
required for the due presentment of the adopted 
daughter of Colonel Rocket and the regiment. 

Frederick Wedhorb. 


We understand that the Lyceum company goes 
to the Standard Theatre very soon after the close 
of the season in Wellington Street; and that Mr. 
Irving will also act in the country during a part 
of the recess. 

On Saturday next, and for a short while after¬ 
wards, the Queen’s Theatre will be tenanted by 
the Paris Vaudeville Companv, headed by their 
great comedienne, Madame Fargueil. Sardou's 
L'Oncle Sam is the first piece to be played. It 
will be followed by Let Pattes de Mouche. 

New York is promising itself that when Mr. 
Sothem comes back to the Havmarket, at Christ¬ 
mas, it will have Mr. and Mrs. Kendal in his 
place. 

There is a rumour to the effect that Mr. W. 
B. Donne is going to resign his office in the Lord 
Chamberlain's department. 

Mr. J. Clarke has appeared at the Criterion 
Theatre in his favourite part in The Bonnie Fish- 
icife. 

Mr. Arthur Cecil, whose first appearance at 
a regular theatre we spoke of two or three months 
ago, has passed over, at all events for the time, 
from the Globe to the Gaiety, and has appeared, 
along with. Mr. Charles Mathews, in a little piece 
of Mr. Tom Taylor's, called A Nice Firm. This 
was last week, when we should have chronicled it, 
had space permitted; for the performance was a 
good one, showing the actor’s advance in his art. 
Mr. Cecil is an exceedingly intelligent comedian, 
whose progress it will be interesting to note. 

There have been three new pieces at the. 
Gymnase Theatre, all of them of the kind known 
as “ summer pieces ; that is, they are pieces which 
the manager couldn't surely count upon, but 
thought worthy of producing as an experiment. 
An experiment of this sort, when the work pro¬ 
duced is that of inexperienced or unknown men, 
is sometimes successful and interesting. Every 
now and then a new talent comes to light by this 
means; but on the present occasion that has not 
been the case. Dubois d'Australie is a two-act 
comedy by M. Gustave Nadaud. He is a new 
writer, but the subject of his piece is old, though 
he has dressed it in very modern dialogue: in the 
Paris talk of eighteen seventy-four. Thirty years 
ago Alphonse Karr narrated the same history, a 
good deal better. Le Chevalier Baptiste is also 
the production of a new man, or of new men, 
rather; for though one man is generally enough to 
write a tragedy, it generally takes two, and some¬ 
times three, to write a vaudeville. The two have 
not succeeded very well, though they have not 
absolutely failed. The third piece is the work of 
a middle-aged man who is a Known author. M. 
Edouard Plouvier wrote a four-act drama for the 
Od6on, a couple of years ago. It was voted dull, 
and withdrawn after a few performances; but it 
was recognised that in it there were ideas which 
the author apparently had not had the skill to 
work out. He needed, it was said, a collaborator. 
And the new piece—a piece with only two char¬ 
acters—fails for the same reason. Without being 
commonplace, La Dragonne is not successful. 
The heroine is believed by the audience to be as 
faultless as she is first of all believed by the man 
whom she loves, and the revelation, when it comes, 
is a shock too unskilfully given. Moreover, the 
piece is not very well acted. No artist of high 
distinction appears in any of these summer pro¬ 
ductions. 


The judgment pronounced by M. Francisque 
Sarcey—the keenest and severest of French 
dramatic critics—on M. Paul Ferrier’s Tabarin is 
in accord with a statement we made about the 
piece when the piece was yet in manuscript. It 
bears upon it too evidently the signs that it was 
written for one actor—that actor the elder Coque- 
lin. Against this practice invading the Theatre 
Franpais, M. Sarcey makes a well-merited pro¬ 
test. Let it be kept, he says, to the thidtresde 
genre. And it is bad enough there. In intellectual 
interest, if not in a material sense, our Haymarket 
—a house of comedy—has suffered severely by its 
one-part pieces written for Mr. Sothem. To 
write a piece to display a given actor is no doubt, 
under many circumstances, a very excusable, some¬ 
times even a very advantageous act j but to do so 
at a great theatre like the Franfais, existing as 
much for the encouragement of high dramatic 
literature as for the encouragement of good acting, 
is to reverse’ the natural order of things. M. 
Francisque Sarcey may well ask where this 
can stop, if once it is allowed in good earnest to 
begin. Where, he enquires, is the piece for Got ? 
—the piece for Mdlle. Sarah Bernnardt? “Let 
Meilhac and Ilaldvy write a scene for Chau- 
mout at the Varieties, or Noriac contrive a 
monologue for Judic at the Bouffes. But in the 
house of Moliere pains should be taken to write a 
piece, actually a piece, and not a monologue broken 
only by occasional replies.” 

Mr. Henry Irving took a benefit at the 
Lyceum Theatre on Monday, when he appeared, 
before a very large and very distinguished audience, 
in two characters: in that of Eugene Aram, in 
Mr. W. G. Wills’s poetical setting of the famous 
stoiy; and as Jeremy Diddler, in the farce of Rais¬ 
ing the Wind —a farce written in days when farces 
were sometimes funny. The performance of 
Eugene Aram has been repeated during the week, 
and Mr. Irving, on his resumption of the character 
created by him on the stage a year or so ago, has 
done more than sustain the reputation then 
achieved in it. His performance is still beset 
with little faults—the mannerisms that are his 
own—but on the whole it is not too much to say 
that no performance of equal impressiveness has 
been seen of late in England. It is, if possible, 
even more remarkable than his acting in The 
Bells ; for it is more delicately toned and mea¬ 
sured, and it ends with a scene which calls for 
and does actually display greater intellectual and 
imaginative power than that which is shown in 
the famous last scene of the Erckmann-Ohatrian’s 
weird story; and it includes no such physical 
horror as that which, in the performance of The 
Bells, mars even while it impresses. Certainly 
the death scene is too long drawn out, and 
in the hands of any but an extraordinarily 
gifted actor, would become monotonous in its 
weary expression of helplessness and hopeless¬ 
ness, remorse and misery. The play about 
the cross verges on melodrama; or if it does 
not verge on melodrama, then it is a lesson too 
distinctly religious to be quite fitting for a theatre. 
But the scene affords many opportunities for the 
presentation of the strongest emotion, and hardly 
one of these does Mr. Irving let slip. More than 
this, he is singularly varied. Thought chases 
thought, and the track of each is seen upon his 
face. He is equally true and remarkable when 
expressing his penitence in solitude, and narrating 
to nis betrothed, Ruth Meadows, the earlier in¬ 
cidents of the [story of so many years ago, and 
passing on to a most vivid presentment of the 
passion and rage which lea (in Mr. Wills’s 
version) to the actual murder: and though easy, 
yet it is not more easy to Mr. Irving to put before 
his audience with curious vividness the one 
moment of the deed and the bodily horror of it, 
than to put before them the burden on the mind 
of its perpetual presence—the sense that this one 
act, though the work of a minute, is yet, in its 
far-reaching influences, an eternal thing. But 
perhaps it is in the second scene that the dramatic 


effects produced by Mr. Irving are most immedi¬ 
ately striking. It is the evening before Eugene 
Aram’s marriage with the Vicars daughter, and 
the quiet of the parsonage is interrupted by 
the advent of Houseman, the old accomplice 
of the schoolmaster—an accomplice who has 
come for money as the price of silence. Mr. 
Irving’s bearing towards this man is conceived 
with high imaginative power, and carried 
out with such a command of the resources 
of intonation, gesture, and facial expression, as is 
but seldom to be seen. The sudden rage at the 
treachery of the accomplice, the quite murderous 
violence, the instant coolness, the calm defiance 
that follows on reflection—he, Eugene Aram, be¬ 
ing safe now, behind his “ rampart of love and 
honour ”—this is all shown witn the means of a 
great though uncertain artist: means which can 
be used, however, in this way at the dictation of 
genius alone. More might have been done, we 
think, to support the life-likeness of the perform¬ 
ance. It is not well to trust so exclusively to the 
art and genius of one exceptional man. Miss 
Isabel Bateman, it is true, makes a graceful figure 
as Ruth Meadows, and Mr. Edgar’s Richard 
Houseman is not without force; but even these 
performances are open to improvement—Mr. 
Edgar's force being a little too stagey, and Miss 
Bateman's delivery being, though always intelli¬ 
gent, a little too measured for simplicity—while 
the representatives of the Knaresborough Parson 
and his free-spoken gardener appear wanting in 
the power to present definite characters, which 
need not be the less finished because their words- 
are few. 


MUSIC. 

THE HANDEL FESTIVAL. 

The triennial commemoration of Handel by a 
performance of his music at the Crystal Palace on 
the grandest possible scale has now become an 
established institution. It is needless to do more 
than remind our readers that the idea of a great 
Handel Festival first suggested itself as the cen¬ 
tenary of the composers death approached. A 
preliminary festival was held at the Crystal Palace 
in 1857 as an experiment to determine its fitness 
as the place for the proposed celebration; and the 
success, though lees in a musical point of view 
than some of the festivals which have since been 
held in the same building, was sufficient to es¬ 
tablish beyond doubt that the great transept at 
Sydenham was, with such acoustic improvements 
as experience suggested, the place of all places for 
musical performances on the scale intended. The 
chief alterations made since the first festival have 
been the enclosing of the sides and back of the 
enormous orchestra, and the erection of the solid 
boarded roof, which largely prevents the dis¬ 
persion of the sound so noticeable at the earlier 
performances. 

The actual centenary festival took place in. 
1850, and it was attended with such success— 
upwards of 81,000 persons being present on the 
four days which it occupied—that it was resolved 
to establish a Triennial Festival of a similar cha¬ 
racter, a resolution which has since been regularly- 
carried out. The one which was brought to a 
close yesterday is therefore the fifth of the series. 

The number of performers at the Festival was 
advertised as four thousand. This, however, is a 
very rough estimate, as the list of the band and 
chorus given in the book of words includes 3,428 
names, and if to these axe added the soloists, with 
the most liberal allowance for “ supers,” the aggre¬ 
gate force can bhrdly exceed 3,500. For the sake 
of those who take an interest in statistics, we will 
add that the performers are thus distributed: 
371 stringed ana 84 wind and percussion instru¬ 
ment players, and 2,072 chorus singers; besides 
these there are the organist, the principal vocalists, 
&c., numbering in all, perhaps, some 30 more. 

There is probably no music in existence except 
that of Handel which would bear advantageously 
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so enormous a reduplication of force as that to be 
found at one of these festivals. Indeed the ex¬ 
periment has been tried and (comparatively speak¬ 
ing) has failed. Mendelssohn’s Elijah (with the 
exception of the same composer’s St. Paul, the 
greatest oratorio since Handel) was performed 
some years since at the Crystal Palace on nearly, 
if not quite, the same scale as that of the triennial 
festivals; but the result showed that while in 
isolated portions magnificent results were realised, 
the work as a whole did not, and could not, pro¬ 
duce such an effect, under such circumstances, as 
the Messiah or Israel. Nor is the cause far to 
seek. Undoubtedly the pieces which produce 
most effect at Sydenham are the choruses. And 
in his choruses Handel stands alone. We are not 
unmindful of the grandeur of Bach's Passion, of 
certain movements (such as the “Holy, holy”) 
of the Elijah, or of Beethoven’s great Mass in D; 
but for a certain solid and massive simplicity, 
Handel is, and probably always will remain, un¬ 
rivalled. Beethoven is reported to have said of 
him, “ Handel is the great master of all masters. 
Go, learn from him how with such simple means 
to produce such great effects.” This is, in fact, 
the true secret of the stupendous effect of many 
of Handel’s choruses. He lays on his colours, so 
to speak, with a thick brush, A few broad 
touches, and the whole picture is finished. We 
find hardly any of the delicacies and intricacies of 
modem instrumentation. Some of his grandest 
movements—such, for example, as “ He trusted in 
God ”—consist of nothing but a plain four-part 
harmony for voices and strings; but for this very 
reason they will bear the reduplication of the 
parts to any extent; for there is no fear of 
destroying the “ balance of power,” as would 
inevitably be the result were much of our modem 
music subjected to the same process. 

It is not difficult to see why a “ Handel ” Fes¬ 
tival should, from another point of view, be a 
greater success than a “ Beethoven ” or “ Mendels¬ 
sohn ” Festival would be. Handel is pre-emi¬ 
nently a popular composer. His music can always 
be understood on a first hearing, while many of 
Mendelssohn’s works, and still more of Beet¬ 
hoven’s, require a certain amount of musical 
education for their proper appreciation. More¬ 
over, Handel’s music is much better known. It 
would be difficult to find an educated person in this 
country who never heard of the Messiah, while 
there are probably hundreds who know nothing 
about Elijah or the Mount of Olives. 

With respect to the programmes it may be said 
that the festivals pass and resemble one another. 
Each begins with a full public rehearsal; the first 
and third days are invariably devoted respectively 
to the Messiah and Israel in Egypt-, and the 
second day to a miscellaneous selection. Thus, on 
only one of the three days of the festival is any 
variety to be looked for. While this may be re¬ 
gretted, it can hardly be wondered at. No festival 
would be considered complete without Handel’s 
chef <1oeuvre, the Messiah-, while the Israel in 
Egypt, being beyond all comparison his greatest 
choral work, is especially adapted for performance 
under such circumstances. 

' The full rehearsal, which took place yesterday 
week, commenced with the “ Hallelujah ” and 
“ Amen ” choruses from the Messiah, comprised 
nearly the whole of the Selection, and concluded 
with several numbers from the Israel. Being 
merely a rehearsal, a detailed criticism would be 
out of place. We shall therefore reserve any 
remarks upon the Selection till we come to speak: 
of the Wednesday’s performance, merely saying 
here that in several of the less familiar choruses 
the voices showed a painful uncertainty in their 
“ attack,” many of the points being most feebly 
taken up. On the other hand, some of the better- 
known movements were most effectively given. 
The greater number of the principal vocalists an¬ 
nounced to perform at the festival took part in 
the rehearsal. 

The festival itself began on Monday with the 


Messiah. As usual on these occasions, the Na¬ 
tional Anthem, in Sir Michael Oosta’s effective 
arrangement, preceded the oratorio. It is next to 
impossible to write anything about Handel’s 
masterpiece which has not been said scores of 
times before; but there are one or two points con¬ 
nected with such a performance which may be 
worth mentioning. And, first, as to the tone. It 
is a very common idea among those who have 
never heard a Handel Festival, that so many 
voices and instruments must “ make a most tre¬ 
mendous noise." Nothing can be more erroneous. 
The mere noise in the enormous area of the Crystal 
Palace is far less than we have often felt it in 
Exeter Hall; but on the other hand the quality 
of tone resulting from the immense reduplication 
of parts is rich, full, and sonorous to an extent to 
be heard nowhere else. Most people know that if 
twenty violinists play a passage in unison, the 
effect, though each one separately may be but a 
veiy indifferent performer, is almost sure to be good; 
and at these festivals we have the same principle 
carried out to its extreme limit. Voices or instru¬ 
ments, by themselves harsh or poor in tone, be¬ 
come blended with the general mass, and aid in 
producing an ensemble which is unique. 

Another point suggested by the performance on 
Monday is the comparative ineffectiveness of the 
solo voices in so vast a space. True, the magni¬ 
ficent organ of Mdlle. Titiens rang through the 
central transept like the sound of a trumpet; but 
this was the exception; and although the directors 
of the Crystal Palace have done all that is pos¬ 
sible towards rendering it acoustically perfect, and 
the press gallery is undoubtedly the best place for 
hearing in the whole building, many of the softer 
parts of the songs were, if not altogether lost, at 
least but indistinctly heard there. 

Mr. Sims Reeves’s absence on Monday, though 
not surprising to those who knew how much he 
had lately been out of health, was none the less a 
cause of great regret. Among living tenors he 
undoubtedly holds the first place as a Handelian 
singer, and Mr. Vernon Rigby, who took his place, 
though a most efficient substitute, could hardly 
make us forget his absence. 

Taking it as a whole, the performance of the 
Messiah was one of the finest within our re¬ 
collection. It was not free from occasional slips, 
as for instance in the chorus “ And he shall 
purify,’’ where the basses were in one place very 
uncertain about their key. On the other hand, 
some of the choruses, such as “ For unto us,” 
“ Lift up your heads,” and the “ Hallelujah,” were 
given with an effect and precision which were quite 
overpowering. 

The soprano solos were divided between Mdlle. 
Titiens and Mdme. Sinico, the former taking the 
first part, and the latter thfe second and third of 
the work. Mdlle. Titiens’ greatest! success was 
made in the air “ Rejoice greatly; ” in “ Come 
unto him ” she was less happy, as she spoilt its 
close by a very tasteless cadenza, introducing the 
high B flat—a note her possession of which no 
one probably doubted, but which certainly no one 
wished proved in that place. We were the more 
surprised at its bad taste, as Mdlle. Titiens is 
beyond all doubt a great artist. Mdme. Sinico’s 
two songs, “ How beautiful are the feet,” and “ I 
know that my Redeemer liveth,” were both ex¬ 
ceedingly well given. Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini 
gave an admirable reading of the alto solos in the 
first part, her rendering of the difficult air “ But 
who may abide ” calling for especial notice ; she 
was replaced in the latter half of the oratorio by 
Mdme. Patey, whose chaste and tasteful singing 
of “ He was despised ” should not pass without 
mention. 

With the exception of two short recitatives in 
the second part, and the tenor parts in the 
quartette in the third part, which were carefully 
sung by Mr. Kerr Gedge, the whole of the tenor 
muse (in the absence of Mr. Sims Reeves already 
referred to) fell into the hands of Mr. Vernon 
Rigby. His light voice failed at times to make 


itself heard at a distance ; but he sang extremely 
well, the “ Passion ” music being given with much 
taste, and the trying air, “ Thou shalt break them,” 
being declaimed with great fire. It is to be re¬ 
gretted that at the close of this song Mr. Rigby, 
following Mr. Reeves’s example, brought in his 
“ high A.” Of course the note brings down tre¬ 
mendous applause; but it is none the less inartistic. 

The bass music could not possibly have been in 
better hands than those of Signor Agnesi (for the 
first part) and Mr. Santley (for the second and 
third). Two more finished singers are not at 
present before the public. We can only mention 
the Signor’s fine reading of “The people that 
walked in darkness,” and Mr. Santley’s rendering 
of “ Why do the nations ” and “ The trumpet shall 
sound,” in the latter of which Mr. Harpers trum¬ 
pet obbligato was an important feature. 

In speaking of the “ Selection ” given on Wed¬ 
nesday, it is our duty, in the first place, to enter 
the strongest possible protest against Sir Michael 
Oosta’s arbitrary and preposterous tampering in 
several places with Handel’s text. We are 
not referring here at all to the additional 
accompaniments, which are not only a neces¬ 
sity for such a performance, but which, in 
the present instance, are cleverly and frequently 
very judiciously written. We speak of actual 
alterations of passages, and additions in some cases 
of whole bars to Handel’s music. The very first 
piece in Wednesday’s programme—the overture to 
the Occasional Oratorio —gave an instance of this. 
In the march with which it concludes, the con¬ 
ductor not only altered the rhythm in the latter 
half, but,-with a bad taste which is almost incon¬ 
ceivable, positively added three chords of his own 
at the end 1 Had he designedly set himself to try 
how far it was possible to vulgarise and degrade a 
noble piece of music, he could hardly have been 
more completely successful. It is unpleasant to 
have to speak so strongly; but there are occasions 
when to be silent is to become nparticeps criminis ; 
and we should be failing in our duty both towards 
our readers and towards our art did we not con¬ 
demn in the most unqualified language such musi¬ 
cal vandalisms. The great influence of Sir Michael 
Costa in this country, and the weight of his 
authority, only render the protest the more 
needful. 

To the Occasional overture, a * considerable 
portion of which, owing to the alterations made 
in it, was a mere burlesque, succeeded a selection 
from Saul. This included the fine opening chorus, 
“How excellent thy name, 0 Lord;” the song“0 
Lord, whose mercies numberless,” charmingly sung 
by Madame Trebelli-Bettini; the well-known 
“ Envy, eldest bom of hell ”—one of the finest ex¬ 
amples of the employment of a “ ground bass ” to 
be found in music; the “ Dead March,” which 
was spoilt, as far as it was possible to spoil it, by 
the conductor's arbitrary alterations of Handel’s 
drum parts, and the splendid final chorus, “ Gird 
on thy sword.” All these pieces were exceedingly 
well given, the last-named showing a marked im¬ 
provement on the performance at the rehearsal, 
when it was very unsteady. After Mr. Santley 
had sung “ How willing my paternal love,” from 
Samson, a most magnificent performance of the 
chorus “ When his loud voice, from Jephtha, suc¬ 
ceeded. The next item in the programme was 
the “ Deeper and deeper still ” and “ Waft her, 
angels,” from the same oratorio, for which Mr. 
Sims Reeves was announced. Considerable doubt 
was, however, felt about his appearance, and 
when he ascended the orchestra his reception was 
such as very seldom falls to the lot of a public 

S erformer. Though his voice was at times evi- 
ently not entirely under his control, he has per¬ 
haps never given a grander reading of this great 
scene than on this occasion. Mdlle. Titiens should 
receive special thanks for her selection of the fine 
song from Susanna, “ If guiltless blood be your 
intent.” She might have chosen many pieces 
more showy; but, like a true artist, she preferred 
bringing forward Handel to bringing forward her- 
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self. The splendid chorus from the same oratorio, 

“Righteous heaven beholds their guile” was 
another great treat, though it hardlv went so 
steadily as some of the more familiar pieces. 
Mdme. Trebelli-Bettiui then sang “ Lord, to thee 
each night and day,” from Theodora ; and the mas¬ 
sive chorus “ Glory be to the Father,” from the 
Utrecht Jubilate, concluded the first part, which, 
it should be mentioned, consisted entirely of sacred 
music. 

Space will only allow a brief mention of the 
second (secular) part of the selection. It opened 
with the fourth Organ Concerto, the organ part 
being in the hands of Mr. Best, than whom no liner 
executant on his instrument could be named. The 
performance, however, waB on the whole disap¬ 
pointing, partly because the organ and orchestra 
were in places not perfectly together, and partly 
because Mr. Best, being unable to hear properly 
the effect he was producing, was not always happy 
in his choice of stops. He certainly can have lmd 
no idea how harsh and “ screamy ” some of his 
combinations sounded at a distance, or he would 
most assuredly have modified them. In saying 
this, not the slightest reflection on Mr. Best is 
intended; for it was simply impossible for him 
to hear the organ as we heard it. His execution, 
it need hardly be added, was as masterly as ever. 

The choruses in the second part were “ O the 
pleasures of the plains,” from At-is and Galatea, 
the opening of which was extraordinarily confused. 
“ Wretched lovers,” from the same work (to which 
Sir Michael Costa prelixed a prelude of several 
bars for the orchestral); two choruses, “From 
Harmony,” and “The trumpet’s loud clangour” 
from Drgdrn's Ode ; “ The many rend the skies,” 
lrom Alexander s Feast ; and, for a finale, the 
ever-popular “ See the conquering hero.” Mdme. 
Liemmens-Sherrington sang “ Hush, ye pretty 
warbling choir;” Mdlle. Titiens gave the tine 
song “Ah, mio cor!” from Alt-inn ; Mr. K. 
Lloyd sang with exquisite taste and finish “Love 
in her eyes sits playing,” from Acis; Mr. Cummings 
gave with good eiiect “ Where'er you walk,” from 
«S emele; Mr. Vernon Rigbv declaimed the solo 
part in “The trumpet's loud clangour” with 
great force and spirit; and Mr. Sant ley sang his 
favourite “ 0 ruddier than the cherry a masterly 
performance, the close of which was spoilt by' the 
introduction, -ih very doubtful taste, of his “ high 
O." It will be seen that the solo music needs 
but little comment. The whole selection, though 
somewhat too long, was highly enjoyable. 

Of vesterday’s performance of Israel the notice 
must be deferred till next week. - 

FltKXUZtTR Prout. 

Wf, call attention to the announcement of Mr, 
Sims Reeves's Benefit Concert rI the Albert Hall, 
which is to take place on Monday evening, fueling 
sure that all true lovers of music will be glad to 
avail themselves, if possible, of the opportunity of 
expressing their sympathy with one of our greatest 
and most genuine artists, whom indisposition has 
so long disabled from appearing in public. 

At the unveiling of the statue of Hans Sachs at 
Nuremberg, which takes place (we believe) this 
week—the German papers do not give the exact 
date—among other festivities, two dramatic pieces 
by the old Meistersinger are to be performed. 

Ox’the occasion of Max Bruch’s recent visit to 
Diisseldorf a grand concert was arranged in his 
honour, at which not only the choral societies of 
thatjtown, but also choirs from Elberfeld, Barmen, 
Crofeld, and Neuss took part. The performors 
numbered some 600 voices, with a proportionately 
numerous orchestra, and Hen- Bruch conducted. 
The programme consisted chiefly of his own com¬ 
positions. including a Romance for violin, the 
“ .Solibn 1-Jllen,” a scene from -Odysseus, the “ l-’rith- 
jof-Snge,” and the “ Jfitliymmbe.” Brahms's 
“ Ithapsodie,” and compositions by Gluck and 
Mozart were also given. 


The first performance at Weimar of Wagner’s 
Tristan und Isolde took place on the 14th inst. 
The parts of Tristan and Isolde were filled re¬ 
spectively bv Herr Yogi and his wife, whose 
interpretation of the excessively difficult music 
is spoken of in terms of the highest praise. Weimar 
now shares with Munich the honour of alone 
having ventured to produce this remarkable work. 

It is stated that Wagner has invited Friiulein 
Oppenheim, of Frankfort-on-the-Maine, and Frau 
Blume-Santer to take partin his “ Nibelungen ” 
performance at Bayreuth. 

It is gratifying to note the increasing popular¬ 
ity of reallv good music in Franco. At a recent 
concert in Caen, given by the Societd des Beaux- 
arts, the programme included Beethoven’s Pas¬ 
toral Symphony, a symphony- by Haydn, the 
overtures to Guillaume Tell and Masaniello, the 
larghetto from Mozart’s Clarinet quintett, move¬ 
ments from Beethoven's Septelt, and a selection 
from the Midsummer Night's Dream music. 

Theodore Thomas, the well-known orchestral 
conductor at New York, has lately received a 
pleasing testimonial from his admirers. At one 
of his symphony concerts, at the Steinwav 
Hall, he was presented, during a pause in the per¬ 
formance, with an elegant silver casket, containing 
a cheque for 3,500 dollars. 

From a letter from Dr. Ilanslick, of Vienna, 
which a townsman of his now in this country has 
just received, we learn with regret th it this 
excellent critic has been for some time seriously 
ill, and is still unable to fulfil the duties of the 
ost he discharges with such marked ability. Dr. 
lanslick is at present staying near Klosterneu- 
bnrg, on the Danube, and will shortly go to a 
watering-place, where it is to be hoped he will 
perfectly recover his health. 

We regret to learn that the great bell for tho 
cathedral of Cologne, in the casting and construc¬ 
tion of which so much labour and skill had been 
expended, has been found so imperfect that the 
musical commission appointed to decide upon its 
merits have found it necessary, after their last and 
decisive test, to condemn it in toto. It was hoped 
that by repolishing certain portions of the interior 
the tone might be brought to the required note of 
C, from which it deviated very slightly, although 
uite appreciably ; but the alterations, instead of 
ringing about the required result, have produced 
different inharmonious tones, and have, moreover, 
made apparent three distinct layers in the entire 
mass. The bell will, therefore, forthwith b -broken 
up, and recast in the foundry of the original con¬ 
structor, Hen- Hamm, of Frankenthal. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

A Reuter's telegram states that Professor 
Gneist will leave in about a week for Washing¬ 
ton, for the purpose of making researches in the 
State archives for a history of the Constitution of 
the American Union. During, his stay in Wash¬ 
ington he will be the guest of President Grant. 

The Athenaeum announces the death of Mr. 
Howard Staunton, tho distinguished Sliaksperian 
scholar, which occurred on Monday last. 

TnK Times is informed that M. Rochefort is 
reparing an account of events dating from the 
iscontinuance of La Lanterne, with especial re¬ 
ference to their bearing upon the present political 
situation in Franco. 

The Levant Herald learns that Dr. Dethier, 
director of the Imperial Museum, who has recently- 
returned from Greece, has been commissioned by 
the Porte to proceed to the Dardanelles for the 
purpose of visiting and inspecting the excavations 
made by Dr. Schliemanu at Ilissarlik. Meanwhile, 
the Government has directed a post of zaptielis to 
bo stationed on the spot in order to prevent 
any clandestine abstraction of antiquities and any 
further excavations without special permission of 
the authorities. 


As a natural sequence to the late war, we find 
everywhere in Germany huge figures of Germania, 
with laurel crown and other insignia of victory, 
hoisted upon commemorative pedestals. So great 
indeed seems to be the demand for these national 
memorials, that the Fatherland finds it difficult to 
get artists competent to carry out its exultant 
ideas. 

After two unsatisfactory competitions, the de¬ 
sign of Professor Johannes Schilling, of Dresden, 
has at last been chosen, /ante de mieux it would 
almost seem, for a national monument in the 
Nioderwald. This monument, it is stated, is not 
intended merely as a memorial of the past war. but 
is meant to be a symbol in future ages of the 
national unity of Germany. No one less than 
a German Miohael Angelo could hope to achieve 
such ambitious aims, and we doubt whether 
Germany has a Michael Angelo just now to per¬ 
petuate her greatness in marble and bronze. The 
only idea of German sculptors seems to be to make 
their figures of Germania bigger and bigger, as 
occasion requires. 

Professor Schilling's Germania is a giantess 
forty feet in height. At the baso of the pedestal ■ 
on which she stands are groups representing the 
Rhine and the Moselle, Father Rhine is a 
mediaeval giant leaning against the conventional 
urn, and offering to the water-nvmph who does 
duty for the Moselle, a watch-horn, as symbol of 
military service. Higher up on the four sides are 
tablets with figures of life-size or nearly-, carved in 
such high relief that some of them are quite de¬ 
tached from the background. This mode of relief 
is effective enough in smaller subjects ; we have a 
splendid example of it in Ghiberti's celebrated 
gates for instance ; but such a picturesque stvle of 
sculpture does not seem appropriate on so large a 
scale as this. It is perhaps unfair to judge of 
the work before it is carried out, and at present it 
is only the design for it, now exhibiting in the 
Royal Art Academy of Berlin, that can be studied; 
but a nation cannot be too careful lest it saddle 
future generations with a national monument 
which, however well it may satisfy national pride, 
may yet be unsatisfactory as a work of art. 
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